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PUBLISHERS'  NOTE 


This  sixth  volume  of  a  Re-issue  of  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  comprises  the  sixteenth,  seventeentili 
and  eighteenth  volumes  of  the  original  edition,  viz.,  Volume 

XVI  (Drant-Edridge)  published  in  October  18SS;  Volume 

XVII  (Edward-Erskine)  published  in  January  1889  ;  Volume 

XVIII  (Esdaile-Finan)  published  in.  Apnl  1889.  Errors  have 
as  far  as  possible  been  corrected,  and  some  of  the  bibliographies 
have  been  revised,  but  otherwise  the  text  remains  unaltered. 

Three  snpplemeataiy  Moliimes,  pnldished  in  the  aulumn 
of  1901,  and  now  fonning  the  XXIInd  and  last  v<dume  of  this 
Re-issue,  supply  (with  a  few  accidental  omissions)  memoirs 
of  persons  who  died  while  the  ordinal  volumes  were  in 
course  of  quarterly  publication.  The  death  of  Queen  Victoria 
(22nd  January  1901),  forms  the  limit  of  the  undertaking. 

*•*  The  Index  and  Epitohe  of  the  Dictiohart.  which  is  pnb* 
lished  in  a  aeparato  volmne,  gives,  with  full  cross-referencea,  ao 
alldiabetical  Ikt  of  all  mamoin  in  both  the  DicnONART  (1885-1900)  and 
the  SUPPLBUEHT  to  the  DiCTlONAXT  (1901). 
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Drant  i  Drant 


D&AUT,  THOMAS  (d.  1578  P),  diTine 
and  poet,  son  of  Thomas  Drant^  was  bom  at 
Hagworthm^;ham  in  LincolnBhire ;  matricu- 
lated  as  pensioner  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.l8Karchl558,proceededB.A.  1660-1, 
was  admitted  fellow  of  his  college  31  March 
1660-1,  and  commenoed  M.A.  1664.  On 
the  occaaion  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  visit  to 
the  nniraisitj  in  August  1661  he  composed 
co^ea  of  TPngl'g^j  Latin,  and  Gheek  verses', 
wbidi  hft  loesoited  to  her  majesty.  At  the 
eommencnnent  ialS66  he-performed  a  public 
exercise  (printed  in  his  MtfedicittabTe  Mo- 
rall*)  on  the  theme  'Corpus  Christ!  non  est 
nbiqoe.*  He  was  domestic  chaplain  to  Grin- 
dal,  who  procured  for  him  thepost  of  divinity 
leader  at  St.  Paul's.  In  1569  he  proceeded 
BbD.,  and  on  28  July  in  that  year  he  was 
admitted  by  GrindaTs  influence  to  the  pre- 
bend of  Chamberlain  wood  in '  the  church  of 
St.  I^ul'e.  On  8  Jan.  1669-70  he  tmaehed 
before  the  court  at  Windsor,  strongly  rebuk- 
ing vanity  of  attire.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
prebend  of  Firlee  in  the  church  of  Chichester 
21  Jan.  1669-70,  to  the  rectory  of  SUnfoId 
in  Soaaex  SI  Jan.,  and  to  the  archdeaconry 
of  Lewes  37  Feb.  On  Easter  Tuesday  1670 
he  preached  a  sermon  at  St.  Mary  ^ibil, 
LfHidcw,  denouncing  the  sensuality  of  the 
citixena ;  and  he  pr^ched  another  sermon  at 
the  same  plac«  on  Easter  Tuesday  1572.  He 
had  aome  dispute  with  Dr.  William  Overton, 
tnaanrer  of  the  dinrch  of  Chichester,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  LtchSeld  and  Coventry, 
whom  he  accused  in  the  pidpit  of  pride, 
hypocrisy,  ignorance,  &c.  He  i8  supposed 
to  have  ixM  about  17  April  1578,  as  the 
archdeaconry  of  Lewes  was  vacant  at  that 
date. 

Prsnt  is  the  author  of:  1.  'Tmpii  cuins- 
dam  EpignunmAtis  qvod  edidit  RIchardus 
Sbacklockus.  .  .  Apomazis.   A-lso  certayne 

YOLTJ, 


of  the  speciall  articles  of  the  Epigramme,  re- 
futed in  Knglyshe,*  1666, 4to,  Latin  and  Enj^ 
lish.  8.  *  A  Medicinablo  Morall,  that  is,  ^ 
two  Bodies  of  Horace  his  Satyres  Eng- 
Wshed.  .  .  .  The  wfulyngi  of  the  prophet 
Hieremiah,  done  into  Englvshe  verse.  Abo 
epigrammes,'  1666,  4to.  Some  copies  have 
at  the  back  of  the  title  a  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tion, 'To  the  Biffht  Honorable  my  Laay 
Baecm,  and  my  Lady  Oioell,  sisteis,  fauourers 
(tf  leamvmf  and  Tartne.'  The  rhymed  trans- 
lation  M  Horace^B  satires  is  whoQy  devoid  oi 
grace  or  polish.  Among  the  miscellaneous 
pieoea  tiiat  follow  the  translation  of  Jere- 
miah are  the  English  and  Latin  venae  that 
Drant  presented  to  the  queen  on  her  visit  to 
Caubndge  in  1664,  Enf^ish  verses  to  the 
£ad  of  Leicester,  and  Latin  verses  to  Chan- 
oellor  Cecil.  In  1567  appeared :  S. '  Horace 
his  arte  of  Poetrie,  pjstles,  and  Satyrs,  Eng^ 
llshed  and  to  the  Earle  of  Ormounte,  by 
Tha  Drant,  addressed,'  4to.  Drant  found 
the  labour  of  translating  Horace  difficult,  for 
in  the  pre&ce  he  writes:  '  I  can  soner  trans- 
late twelve  verses  out  of  the  Greeke  Htnner 
than  size  oute  of  Horace.'  4. '  Orw.  Naaiau- 
sen  his  Epigrams  and  Spiritual  ^ntences,* 
1668,  8to.  6.  'Two  Serauma preached,  the 
•aa  at  8.  Bbries  Spittle  on  Tuesday  in  Easter 
weeke  1670,  and  the  other  at  the  Court  of 
Windsor  . . .  the  viij  of  January  .  .  .  1600/ 
n.  d.  ri670P],  8vo.  6.  *  A  fruitful  and  neces- 
sary Sermon  specially  coneemyngalmes  gev- 
ing,'  n.  d.  [1672  f },  8vo,  preached  at  St.  Mary 
Spittle  on  Easter  Tuesday  1672.  7.  'In 
Solomonisr^isEcclesiastem  . .  .  par&phrasis 

Setioa,'  1672,  4to,  dedicated  to  Sir  Thomas 
eneage.  8.  '  Thomes  Drantea  Angli  Ad- 
Tordingamn  Prsesul.  E^oadsm  Sylva,'  4to, 
undated,  but  published  not  earlier  than  i  676, 
for  itis  dedicated  'EdmvndoGrindailo  Can- 
tuario  ArohiprsBSiili,'  and  in  1676  Grindal 
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was  appoioted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  In 
the  Britieh  Museum  is  preserved  Queen 
Elizabeth's  presentation  copy,  with  manu- 
script dedicatoiy  verses  (va  the  fly-leaf),  in 
which  Drant  speaks  of  an  unpubliuied  tnuu- 
Ution  of  the  Book  of  Job : — 

onoe  did  I  with  min  hand 
Job  mine  thee  give  in  low  and  loyal  wise. 

In  '  Sylva  *  (pp.  7d-dO)  is  a  eopy  of  veraea 
beaded  'De  selpeo/  ia  whidh,  he  observes — 

Sat  vnltn  loadandna  enun,  flavasqae  comamm ; 
OoEpon  eoncreri,  tnrbss  nnmerandas  obeste. 

Hiere  are  Latin  verses  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Grindal,  Parker,  Lord  But^urst,  and  others, 
and  on  pp.  85-6  are  verses  in  Drant's  praise 
by  James  Sandford  in  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
and  French.    Commendatory  Latin  verses 

S-  Drant  are  prefixed  to  Foxe's  '  Acte  and 
onuments,*  1670;  Sadler's  translation  of 
Vegetios's  '  Tactic^'  1672 ;  Carter's  annota- 
tions to  Seton's  '  Dialectioa/  1674 ;  Alexan- 
der Neville's  '  Kettus,'  1675  ;  Uodowick 
Uoyd's  'Pilnimage  of  Prinoes,'  n.  d.  He 
haiftec^<rf£afl$i8hT«EBesbcAm  PMsnra^s 
'  Chlatec^' 1676.  In  the  oorraqKmdenoe  of 
Spoiser  md  Gabriel  Harroy  aHunon  is  made 
to  Dxant's  roles  and  precmts  ibr  T«rBi6oKtioii, 
'I  would  hearti^  widi,  writes  Speswer  to 
HarvsT  in  1560,  *yon  would  ather  send  me 
the  roles  and  precepts  of  art&  whidi  ytm, 
obserue  in  i^uantitiee,  or  else  followe  nine 
that  M.  Philip  Sidney  gme  me,  bemg  the 
very  same  which  M.  Dr^t  deuised,  but  en- 
lai^ed  with  M.  Sidney's  own  iudgement,  and 
augmented  with  myobseruations'  (Habvbt, 
Works,  ed.  GroBart,  I  86).  In  'Pierces  Sn- 
perero^tion'  Harvey  uses  the  exmesion 
'Dranting  of  verses '^^tj.  ii.  181).  Itoant's 
unpublished  works  included  a  translation  of 
t^e  'Biad/  as  far  as  the  fifth  book,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms^  and  the  *Book  sf  Solo- 
mons Pnnierbs,  Epigrames,  and  Beatenoes 
spiritnall,'  UcensedfOT  pess  in  1687.  "Exr 
tracts  from  semens  tlut  he  poMachsd  at 
Chichester  and  St.  CHles,  Crlpplegste,  an 
preserved  in  Lansdowne  If  S.  ilO.  Tumsr 
ascribes  to  him  'Poemata  wia  et  externa. 
Paris,  16  ,  .  4to.' 

[Cooper's  Athenee  Cantabrigienses ;  Strype'a 
Aun^  ii.  2,  379-80  (1824)  ;  Ames's  TVpogr. 
Antiq.  (Herbert),  pp.  654,  8fi8,  &c. ;  Nlchofe's 
Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  iii.  86-8;  Oorser'a 
C(dlectanea  ;  Ritson's  Bibli(^;raphia  Fttetica ; 
Drant's  Works.]  A.  H.  EL 

DRAPEKTIEB^  JAN  (Jl.  1674-1713), 
engrarer,  was  the  son  of  D.  Dnpentier  or 
Dn^ppentier,  a  native  of  Dordrecht,  who  «»- 
gravira  some  medab  conunemorative  of  the 
great  events  connected  with  the  reign  of 
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William  and  Mary,  and  also  a  print  with  the 
arms  of  the  eo  vemors  of  Dordrecht,  published 
hy  Balen  in  nis  '  Beschryring  van  Dordrecht ' 
(1677).  Jan  Dnpentier  seems  to  have  come 
to  England  and  worked  as  an  engraver  of 

¥]rtraits  and&ontis^eces  for  the  booksellers, 
hese,  which  axe  of  no  very  great  merit,  in- 
clude portraits  of  William  Hooper  (1674)| 
Sir  James  Dyer  (1676^,  Richard  Baxter, 
the  Barl  of  Akhlone,  Vueount  Dujidee,  Dr. 
Sacheverdl,  the  seven  bishops,  and  others. 
He  is  probably  identical  with  the  Johannes 
Drapentier  whoby  his  wife,  Dorothea  Tucker, 
was  firther  of  a  son  Johannes,  baptised  at 
the  Dutch  Church,  Austin  Friars,  on  7  Oct. 
1694.  He  was  lai^ly  employed  in  engrav- 
ing views  of  the  country  seate  of  the  gentry, 
See,  in  Hertfordshire  for  Chaunirr's  history 
of  that  oounty  (published  in  1700).  Later 
in  life  he  seems  to  have  retamea  to  Dor- 
drecht, where  a  Jan  Drapmtier  became  en- 
gxa-ver  to  the  mint,  ana  engraved  sevm( 
medals  omamemorative  of  the  peaoe  of  Ifys- 
wick  and  other  important  events  down  to  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  m  171&  He  also  engraved 
an  ulegorical  hroadude  commemorating  die 
latter  event.  An  engraving  of  the  Ebmsecrf 
Commons  in  1690  is  dgned  'F.  Drapentin 
sculpsit.' 

[Stratus  Diet,  of  Engntvm ;  Franks  and  Oroe- 
ber's  Uedallia  History  of  England;  Enmm's 
LeTAQs  en  W^en  dor  HoUanwhe  Knnstschil- 
dem;  Ifoens's  Begitters  of  the  Datoh  CbDreh. 
AnsUnFciaBi;  Bromley's  Cat.  of  Engraved  Bii- 
tidi  Portraits;  Lowndes'sBtbLMan.]  L.  0. 

DKAPE^  EDWARD  ALTJRED  (1776- 
1841),  colone^  a  cousin  of  Qeneral  Sir  Wil- 
liam Draper  [q.  v.],  was  bom  at  Werttm,  Qx- 
fordshin,  22  Oct.  1776,  and  was  educated  at 
Eton,  where  he  displayed  abilities.  While 
at  Eton  he  was  made  a  page  of  honour  to 
Qtfurge  ill,  and  e^f^ems  to  have  acquired  the 
lasting  friendship  of  tbe  king's  sons.  He  was 
apwiintedeDsiffD  iutbi^3rd  footguard8inl794, 
and  became  a  liciitiinHcit  and  captain  in  1796. 
Ha  served  wit  h  Li^^  rftgimunt  in  Holland  and 
Ef?Tpt.  As  &  brevL-t-maior  he  accompanied 
Litiutenaat-goiHTiil  Griuueld  to  the  West  In- 
dies as  militfU7  secretary  in  1803,  and  brou^t 
home  the  despatches  after  the  capture  of  St. 
Lucia  in  1803,  receiving  the  customary  step 
and  gratuity  of  600/.  Early  in  1806  8vc 
Thomas  Kcton,  then  a  brigadier-general,  was 
brou^t  to  laial  for  acts  (ff  cruelly  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  during  his  brief  govern- 
ment of  the  island  of  Trinidad.  Dnpa,wlui 
had  known  Hcton  in  the  Westlndias,  monght 
out  an  *  Address  to  the  BritishPnblie '  (Lon- 
doo,  1806),  in  whieh,with  much  irrelevant  de- 
tail, he  broadly  charged  Picton's  two  official 
colleagues  in  Trinidad,  Colonel  William 
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Faltorton  [q.  t.1  and  the  Right  B  on.  John  Sul- 
Una,  with  wilfiil  uid  corrupt  miar^resen- 
utioB,  apon  which  the  latter  filed  a  criminal 
infimnation  aninst  Draper  for  libel.  Draper 
WH  coavicted  D^re  the  court  of  king's  bench 
and  was  wntaaeed  to  and  underwent  three 
MStha'nnnnaonment^whidi  drew  finth  much 
tp^athy  from  hk  friendsr  the  &at  to  vlut 
hm  after  faia  aniTal  m  N«wgato  being  the 
Fiance  of  Walee,  attended  ^  Sir  Herbert 
T^br.  Driver  urred  with  ma  battalion  in 
the  Waloboen  expedition,  bat  was  aiierwarda 
nmptlled  hy  pecuniary  difficnltieB  to  sell  his 
eommiasion,  deepite  ttte  efforts  of  his  friends 
to  sare  it.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  chief 
■ecietary  in  the  island  of  Bourlxra  (Reunion), 
and  Tirtually  administered  the  government 
darii^the  t^poian'saspension  of  the  acting 
governor,  Cohmel  Knti^.  When  Bourbon 
nrerted  to  France,  Draper  was  remoTed  to 
Hanritias,  and  h^  various  posts,  ss  chief 
wMimiarioner  of  police,  aotii^coloiUal  secze- 
tsiy,  aetiaig  edleetor  of  costMna,  otnl  engi- 
■•er  and  somTW-generaL  rMtstnr  ottUroB, 
rtipendiaty  nugietrate  of  Part  lama,  and 
tnaMOwandpaTmastei^fienetaL  Ononeoo- 
MsioB  his  independmt  line  of  action  dia* 
fhmei  the  goTemor,  Qenersl  Hall,  who  sus- 
him,  bat  on  the  case  being*  referred 
Draper  was  reinstated  and  Hall  re- 
.  In  1832,  during  the  goremment  of 
Sit  CHriee  Ccdville,  s  new  difficulty  aroae. 
Hie  home  gorammant  desired  the  appoint- 
mant  of  ib.  Jeronie  to  the  office  of  pro- 
eut«aF<eiieraL  Hie  appointment  was  repu- 
fiated  by  the  whole  or  the  inhabitants.  A 
saaation  Aan  aroae  before  the  council,  of  which 
Dnqier  waea  member,  whether  Jeremie  should 
ks  ifheld  in  his  ^^mntment  or  sent  home, 
newer  took  the  popular  side,  ahd  became 
thelaadar  of  the  oppoaition  party,  to  which 
Qoreraor  OoWille  i  nvB  way,  and  ordered 
Jereenia  home.  Before  the  latter  returned 
again.  Draper  had  been  ordered  the  home 
gDvenuuent  to  be  dismissed  from  his  appoint- 
menta.  He  returned  to  England,  and  anw  an 
intenriew  with  WUliam  Iv  was  awar^  a 
pension  of  5002.  a  year  until  another  appoint* 
meat  could  be  found  for  him  in  Mauritius. 
Soon  after  he  was  appointed  joint  Btipendiair 
of  Fort  Louis,  and  later  colonial  treasurer  and 
psymtster-general,  which  post  he  held  up  to 
U  death,  £i  April  1841. 

Draper  was  a  man  of  aoreeable  manners, 
sod,  spezt  from  the  powerral  interest  he  ap- 
pears to  hare  had  at  home,  was  a  popular 
nBtisl.  In  his  young  dajs  he  was  known  in 
namg  drdea  as  a  f^tlrauau  rider,  and  he 
nau^nmted  racing  in  Mamitias.  In  1822  he 
■amed  Mile.  Erivelt,  a  eredle  lady,  by  whom 
he  had  aercnU  duldten,  two  of  wnom,  a 
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son,  afterwards  in  the  colonial  service,  and 
a  daughter,  married  to  the  late  General 
Brooke,  son  of  Sir  Richard  Brooke,  bart., 
survived  him. 

[A  very  florid  biogrspbiflal  notice  of  Draper 
appeared  in  Qeut.  Mag.  new  ser.  zvi.  543  ; 
Draper's  Address  to  the  BriUsh  Public  (LoDdon, 
1806),  and  scnae  remarks  on  his  case  appended 
totheOue  of  P.  Fhiner^  nLondon,  1811),  may 
be  eoDsolted;  also  Pari.  Papers,  Beps.  1826, 
ill.  87,  182&-7,  vi.  287,  oontaiDing  endenoe  on 
the  state  of  affiiin  which  led  op  to  tbe  Jeremie 
dispnte.  Some  ex  parte  pamphlets  relating  to 
the  latter  are  in  Brit.  Mns.  Cat.  nnder  *  Jeremie, 
John,  the  younger.']  H.  M.  C. 

DRAPER,  JOHN  WILLIAM,  M.D., 
LL.D.  (1811-1882),  chemist,  bom  at  St. 
Helen's,  near  LiTeipool,on  6  May  ISll^as 
educated  at  Woodhouse  Grove  SchooL  Here 
he  showed  scientific  tastes,  and,  after  some 
instruction  from  a  private  teacher,  he  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  University  Colle^ 
London.  Shortly  after  attaining  his  msjonty 
Draper  emigrated  to  the  ITiiitod  States  (in 
1883),  whither  several  members  of  his  family 
had  preceded  him.  He  studied  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  took  the 
d^ree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1836,  pre- 
senting as  his  thesis  an  essay  on  '  The 
tallisation  of  Gamphw  under  tha  Influence 
of  Light'  Draper  contributed  several  p^rs 
on  phyuolomcal  problems  to  the  *  Amenoan 
Journal  <tf  MecUcal  Sciences,'  which  led  to 
his  appointment  in  1836  asprofessor  of  die- 
mistry  and  physiol<»ry  at  ^unpdea  Sidney 
College.  Virginia.  Here  his  capabilities  for 
original  scientific  research  found  full  ph^, 
and  tha  publication  of  his  results  brought 
him  the  wwof  the  proCsssorahip  of  chenuAiy 
and  physiology  in  toe  univenity  of  New  ToriL 
a  poet  whit^  he  aeeefted  in  1889;  In  1841 
he  took  an  active  part  in  oi^^anising  a  medical 
department  ineomiectioa  with  the  university, 
acung  as  secretary  until  1850,  when  he  suo- 
oeedra  Dr.  Valentine  Mott  as  prseidaat,  an 
office  which  he  held  till  187a 

Draper  married  young;  he  had  three  sons 
and  three  daiubters.  Of  his  sons  Henry 
Draper  (b.  1837)  became  famous  as  an  astro- 
nomer and  spectroBcopist,  and  John  Christo- 
pher Draper  attained  equal  celebrity  fi»  his 
researches  in  ph^ology.  Their  father  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  quiet  retreat 
at  Hastings,  on  the  Hudson,  a  few  miles 
from  New  York  city.  He  died  on  4  Jan. 
18^,aiid  was  buried  in  Greenwood  cemetery. 
Long  Island. 

I^aper  distinguished  himself  in  thedrntart- 
menta  oi  mdaeular^yncs,  oS  flivsiwigy, 
and  of  di6mistxy.  "She  xesnlts  at  nb  wok 
appeared  mainly  in  the  'American  Journal 
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of  Science/  the  'Joomal  of  the  Fronklin 
Institute,'  and  ihe '  PhiloBophical  Blagazine.' 
His  principal  papers  were  demoted  to  inres- 
tigations  concerning  the  phenomena  of  light 
and  heat,  and  these  their  author  coUectcil 
and  republished  in  one  Tolume  in  1878  under 
the  title  of '  SdentiQe  Memoirs,  heing  expe- 
rimental contributions  to  a  Knowledge  of 
Itadiant  Enei^.'  In  18S6  he  published  ac- 
curate experiments  showing  that  Mrs.  Somer- 
'nlle  and  others  were  incorrect  in  their  sup- 
position that  steel  can  be  magnetised  by 
exposure  to  violet  light.  In  1^7  he  com- 
menced a  series  of  researches  upon  the 
nature  of  the  rays  of  light  in  the  spectrum. 
Using  the  then  little-known  spectroscope, 
Draper  showed  first  that  all  soiidfl  become 
self-luminous  at  a  temperature  of  977^  F., 
and  that  they  then  yield  a  continuouB  spec- 
trum { and  that  as  the  temperature  of  the  body 
rima  it  emita  more  refrangible  rays,  the  in- 
tensity of  t^e  rays  previously  emitted  also 
increasing.  In  1843  Draper  photographed 
tiie  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  and  ia 
1867  he  showed  the  superionty  of  diffraction 
over  prismatic  spectra.  He  deroted  special 
energy  to  the  study  of  the  ultra-violet,  or,  aa 
he  styled  them,  tithonic  rays,  showing  the 
presence  of  absorptive  bands  in  tbem,  as  well 
as  in  the  ultra-red  rays.  His  latest  papers 
— '  On  the  Distribution  of  Heat  and  of  Che- 
mical Force  in  the  Spectrum' — which  ap- 
peared in  the  '  Philoaophical  Magazine  '  for 
1872,  may  be  considered  as  a  saxamary  of 
his  views  on  the  subject.  His  conclusions 
that '  eveiy  radiation  can  produce  some  spe- 
cific efi^  and  that  it  is  a  misnomer  to  limit 
the  term  of '  chemical  rays '  to  thow  at  the 
violet  end  of  the  ^ectrum,  for  *  we  mut 
consider  the  natmre  at  tlie  substance  acted 
upm  as  well  aa  the  light,'  are  now  generally 
accepted. 

In  1889  Draper  obtained  portraits,  for  the 
Arsttime,  by  the  daguerreotype  process.  Early 
in  1840  Draper  succeeded  m  taking  the  first 
phott^raph  of  the  moon ; '  the  time  occupied 
was  twenty  minutes,  and  the  size  of  the  figure 
about  one  inch  in  diameter.'  In  1861  he  se- 
cared  phosphorescent  images  of  the  moon. 
To  measure  the  chemical  intensity  of  light 
Draper  devised  in  1843  a  chlor-hydn^;en 
photometer,  an  instrument  which  was  sub- 
Beqaently  perfected  and  em|doy ed  by  Bunsen 
and  Boseoe.  Draper  was  among  Uie  first,  if 
not  the  first,  to  obtain  phot<^Tapiu  of  nuBio- 
scopic  olgects  by  combining  the  camera  with 
the  microscope.  He  used  daguerreotypes  ob- 
tained in  this  way  to  illustrate  his  lectures 
on  physiology  given  at  theuniversity  of  New 
York  between  1846  and  1860.  Draper  ^ 
plied  his  studies  on  eapillaj7  attraction  to 


explain  the  motion  of  the  sap  in  plants,  and 
between  1334  and  1666  he  published  several 
papers  upon  this  and  kindred  subjects,  in- 
cluding the  passage  of  gaaea  throu^^  liquid^ 
the  drculation  iff  the  blood,  fte.  Jb  1844 
and  1816  Draper  carefully  studied  the  elemen- 
tary body  ehtorift^  diowing  that  it  existed 
in  two  states— active  and  paasive — and  ex- 
amining the  action  of  light  upon  it  and  its 
compound  with  silvM  (sUvar  chloride).  The 
action  of  light  upon  plants  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  another  research  (1843),  and  Draper 
showed  that  it  was  the  yellow  rays  which 
were  chiefly  instrumental  in  tiie  production 
of  chlorophyll.  Besides  these  detached '  Me- 
moirs,' Draper  wrote  two  valued  text-books 
of  science,  a'Text^bookof  Chemistry'(1846), 
and  a  'Human  Physiology'  (1866),  each  of 
which  pasBed  througf*  several  editicms. 

In  1876  the  American  Aoademy  of  Arte 
andSi^enoes  gave  Dvaper  the  Rnnuoid  medal 
fiw  Us  *  Besmiohee  in  Kadiaat  Eneq^/  the 
pceeident  justly  declaring  him  to  have  taken 
'a  prtuninent  rank  in  the  advance  of  science 
throughout  the  world.*  Draper  was  led,  as 
he  declares,  by  his  phyaudwieal  studies,  to 
apply  to  nations  the  same  laws  of  growth 
and  development,  presenting  the  lenika  in 
his '  Hiatoi^  of  the  Intellectual  Devdopment 
of  Europe ''^(1862),  a  book  which  has  been 
translated  into  many  language*.  Another 
work  which  has  been  highly  praised  for  ita 
impartialitT  and  philosophical  elevation  is 
Drmer's '  History  of  iJie  American  Civil  War,' 
publidied  1667-70.  In  1674  Dr^r  wrote 
the '  History  of  the  Conflict  betwem  Science 
and  Beligion,'  to  v^ch  Professor  Tyndall 
wrote  the  pnfiwe.  By  many  Dnper  has 
been  regaxded  aa  a  matraialist,  but  he  was  a 
theist  ud  ft  firm  believer  in  a  future  state. 
In  the  Boyal  Society's '  Gatalogne  of  Scuen- 
tiflc  Papers'  Draper's  name  is  appended  to 
fifty-one,  besides  three  written  in  conjnnc- 
tion  witdi  W.  M.  Hif^rins. 

[American  Journal  of  Sdence,  February  1882 ; 
ScientificAmericau  (with  portrait),  14  Jan.  1882; 
Nature,  19  Jan.  1882;  Report  of  the  Romford 
Committee  of  the  American  Academy  of  Aits  and 
Sciences,  187«.]  W.  J.  H. 

DBAFEB,  Snt  WILLIAM  (1791-1787), 
lientenant^ieneral,  was  bom  in  1721  at  Brie- 
tol,  where  his  father,  InglebjT  Draper,  was  an 
officer  of  customs.  Aoeradmg  to  Qranser, 
his  grand&ther  was  William  Drnar  of  Bee- 
wic^  near  Beverlen^,  a  ftmons  YoniAire  tvx,- 
hnntingsquiro,  noticed  in '  Bi<^.  Hist.' iii.  239, 
His  niwle,  Charles  Draper,  was  a  eaptun  of 
dragoons  (_6mt.  Mag.  Ixiv.^ii.)  869).  After 
attending  Bristol  grammar  ediool  in  his 
Very  earfy  years  he  was  aeon  transferred  to 
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Ebon,  scholar  of  Eing'ft  College,  Cambridge, 
1740,  where  he  tookhu  B.A.  degree  in  1744, 
and  sabseqnentlj  a  Sallow  of  his  ooll^,  and 
MjL  1749.  Meanwliile,  instead  of  taking 
holy  oarden  as  his  friends  hod  intemdedr  he 
obtained  an  enunu^  in  a  r^^ment  d  foot 
titea  commanded^  Loid  Heniy  BeaueUnrk 
(lAerwBids  48th  foot,  now  Ist  Northamp- 
tOQ),  on  36  March  1744  (Hime  Of.  mL 
Entry  Book.  xrii.  460).  Beandeirs  reg^ 
dtent^  of  which  Henry  Seymour  Conway 
[q.  T.l  was  affcerwaxds  ccdonel,  waapresent  at 
CoUoden  16  April  174^  and  on  21  Hay  fol- 
lowing Draper  was  appointed  adintant  of  one 
of  thebattalionB  of  the  Duke  of  Oumberland's 
own  r^ment,  1st  foot  guards,  in  which  at 
first  he  neld  no  other  rank  (ib.  xx.  249).  He 
went  to  Flanders  with  the  2nd  battalion  lot 
gnards  in  January  1747  (Hamiltok,  Hist 
Grm.  GuortZfffiL  141),ajid  became  lieutenant 
and  captain  in  the  regiment  29  April  1749 
(A.  q»p.  ToL  iii.^  He  appears  at  one  time 
to  have  been  aide-d»-camp  to  the  second 
Dolts  itf  MadUxmragh  when  maateF-gweral 
of  the  ordnanoe  (wr&  Mt^.  xxri.  44),  and 
«it  2S  FeAk  1766nuiried  his  first  wife,  Caro- 
lioe,  aacond  daughter  of  Lord  William  Beau- 
cleric,  faiotheT  of  his  old  colonel  and  son  of 
the  first  Duke  of  St.  Albans  (£6.  xxri  91). 

On  14  Not.  1757  Draper,  still  a  Ueatenant 
and  captain  Istfootguaros,  was  commisBtoned 
as  Ueatenant-colonel  commandant  to  raise  a 
raiment  of  foot  a  thousand  strong  for  ser- 
Tice  in  the  East  Indies.  The  reg^ent  took 
rank  as  the  79th  foot,  but  in  an  early  impres- 
non  of  the  army  list  for  1768  figures  wrongly 
as  the  64th.  The  rendezvous  was  at  Cof- 
cbeBter.  The  r^^ent  was  partly  formed  of 
companies  drafted  entire  from  the  4th,  Sth, 
and  34tih  foot,  and  ^  anthorities  appear  to 
have  emiaidflred  tiie  old-fiuhioned  wooden 
laiaiods  good  enough  for  it,  in  place  of  steel 
(Me  War  O^tes  Mardimg  Bootzt  and  War- 
rtmt  Book*,  under  date).  Draper  arrived  at 
Hadras  with  the  regiment,  which  lost  fiffy 
nea  by  *  Brest  fever '  (ship-typhus)  on  the 
way  oat,  in  the  Pitt  Indiaman  on  14  Sept. 
1758  rOBMB,  it  368),  and  at  its  head  re- 
peatedly distinguished  himself  during  the 
m^e  of  Fort  St.  Gteorge  from  November  1768 
to  Janua^  1759  (jb.  pp.  890-459).  When 
Stringer  Lawrence  resigned  on  account  of 
Ul-health  in  February  1759,  the  command  of 
the  troops  in  Madras  devolved  on  Draper, 
wlio  was  too  ill  to  take  it  up,  and  returned 
home  soon  afterwards  {ib.  ii.  4r63).  Early  in 
1760  Draper  was  appointed  deputy  quarter- 
nusteivgeneral  of  a  prcgected  secret  ezpedi- 
tum  under  Major-general  Kingsley  {Home 
O^.MU.  Entry  Book,  %xn.h).  Tbeexpedi- 
uon  waa  miginally  intended  to  proceed  to 


Mauritius  and  Bourbon  (Rdunion^,  but  this 
was  changed,  and  it  waa  secretly  matructed 
to  rendezvous  at  Qotberon  for  an  attack  on 
the  fortress  of  BeUe  Isle,  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany.  Various  circumstances,  including 
the  deauiof  thekii^delayedtheopetataons, 
and  on  18  Dec.  1790  the  autluoities,  as  the 
seascm  was  so  fiu  advanced,  ordered  thetroope, 
which  had  been  long  on  board  ship  at  Spit- 
head,  to  be  relanded  (BuiBOir,  Nav.  and 
Mil  Mamoirt,  il  420,  iii.  167  n.)  Draper 
held  no  rank  in  the  expedition  which  cap- 
tared  Belle  Isle  the  year  after.  He  was  pro- 
moted oolonel  19  Feb.  1762,  and  in  June  that 
year  again  arrived  at  Madras  with  the  rank 
of  bri^adiei^neral,  in  the  Ar^  frigate,  to 
assume  command  of  an  mcpedition  agamst 
Manilla.  His  original  instructions  are  pre- 
served among  Lord  Leconfield's  manuscnpts, 
and  are  printed  at  length  in  'Hist.  MaS. 
Comm.'  7th  Bep.  816  et  seq.  Under  Draper 
and  Admiral  Cornish  the  expedition  appeared 
off  Manilla  nnexpectedljr  36  Sept.  17^.  A 
landing  waa  effiMSted  with  great  difficulty 
owingtothe  advanced  season,  and  on  6  Oct. 
1762  the  place  was  carried  by  assault  witb 
comparatively  little  opposition,  the  victors 
accepting  bills  on  Madrid  for  a  million  ster- 
ling in  lieu  of  pillage  (Bbatboh,  ii.  496- 
615,  iii.  186  n.)  Draper  returned  home  at 
ouce  and  presented  the  Spanish  standards  to 
his  old  college.  On  Wednesday,  4  May  1763, 
'the  Spanish  standards  taken  at  Manilla  by 
General  Draper,  late  fellow,  were  carried  in 
proceseion  to  King's  College  chapel  by  the 
scholars  of  the  coIWe.  A  Te  Deum  was 
sung,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Barford,  fellow  and 
public  orator,  delivered  a  Latin  oratirai.  The 
nags  were  placed  on  Mther  side  of  the  dtar- 
raUB,  but  were  afterwards  removed  to  the 
Drgon-sereen  *  (Cooras,  Annals  of  Caanbridgef 
iv.  327).  The  state  of  affiun  at  Manilhi  after 
Draper's  depsrtnre  is  detailed  in  '  Calendar 
Home  OE  Papers,'  1760-6,  pp.  584-9.  The 
Spanish  court  refusing  to  recognisethe  treaty, 
l>raper  strongly  niged  the  government  to  in- 
sist on  payment  of  the  ransom,  his  share  of 
which  amonnt«d  to  26,000/.  He  published 
his  views  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  Colonel 
Draper's  Answer  to  the  Spanish  Anruments 
claiming  the  Galleon  and  refiising  Payment 
of  the  Manilla  Ransom  from  tillage  and  De- 
struction* (London,  1764).  But  the  govern- 
ment were  not  in  a  position  to  press  the 
matter,  and  Draper,  recognising  tbe  hope- 
lessness of  the  case,  let  it  drop.  He  had  been 
in  1761  app(Hnted  governor  of  Great  YaT» 
mouth,  a  post  worth  160/.  a  year,  and  on 
13  March  1766  he  was  made  colonel  of  the 
16tb  foot,  his  old  corps,  the  79th,  having 
ceased  to  exist.  On  4  March  1766  he  received 
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penniBBion  to  exchange  with  Colonel  Qieborae 
to  the  biflh  half-pay  of  the  late  I2l8t  (king's 
royal  T<dimteen),  a  brief-Hved  r^;iment  d 
foot  lately  disbanded  in  Ireland,  and  to  re- 
tain hia  beutenant-goTemonhip  on  the  Eng- 
lish establishment  as  well  (see  Calendar 
Home  Off.  Papers,  1766-9,  pars.  96,  186). 
H6wasmadeK.B.the8ameyear.  OnSlJan. 
1769  appeared  in  the '  Public  Advertiser '  the 
first  of  the  fiunoos  letters  of  Junius,  contain- 
ing an  attack  on  various  bi^h  personages>  and 
among  others  on  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  then 
conuDSJider-in-ohief.  I>ra^,whoappeaato 
have  been  rather  vain  of  his  scholanhip,  and 
claimed  '  very  long,  uninterrupted,  and  inti- 
mate friendship'  with  Granby,  replied  in  a 
letter  dated  26  Jan.  1769,  defending  Granby 
against  the  aspersions  <^  his  anonymous  aa- 
sailant.  Junius  retofted  with  ssreasiM  on 
Draper^a  tacit  renundation  of  the  M"'*^^* 
dainu,  and  on  his  esehange  wiA  Ooknel 
GiBbonie,the  latter,  an  ereryday  transaction, 
beiDj^  represented  as '  unprecedented  among 
soldiers.'  'By  what  accident/  asked  Junius, 
'did  it  happen  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
bustle  and  all  these  dums  for  justice  to  your 
injured  troops,  the  name  of  the  Manilla  ran- 
som was  buried  in  a  profound,  and  since  then 
an  uninterrupted  silence  P  Did  the  ministers 
suggest  any  motive  powerful  enough  to  tempt 
a  man  of  honour  to  desert  and  betray  his  fel- 
low-soldiers P  "Was  it  the  blushing  ribbon 
which  is  now  the  perpetual  ornament  of  your 
person  P  or  was  it  the  regiment  which  you 
afterwards  (a  thing  unprecedented  among 
soldiers)  sold  to  Colonel  (iisbome  P  or  waa 
it  the  governorship,  the  full  pay  of  whioh 
you  are  content  to  hold  with  tne  half-fay  of 
an  Irish  colonel  P '  ( JvHiin,  seoond  letter). 
Dn^er  in  nsfHj  stated  t^t  in  September  1768 
he  and  Admiral  Sir  S.  Gomtsh  had  waited 
on  Lord  Shelbnme  in  respect  of  the  Manilla 
dwms,  and  had  been  franlily  told,  as  by  pre* 
vious  secretaries  of  state,  that  tiieir  rights 
must  be  sacrificed  to  the  nati<mal  c<Hiveni- 
ence.  He  continued  (DnfMr's  seoond  letter): 
'  On  my  return  from  Manilla  his  majesty,  by 
Lord  Egremont,  informed  me  that  I  should 
have  the  first  vacant  red  ribbon,  as  a  reward 
for  my  services  in  an  enterprise  which  I  had 
planned  as  well  as  commanded.  The  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  Mr.Grenville  confirmed  these 
assaranceamaoy  months  before  the  Spaniards 
had  m)tested  the  ransom  bills.  To  accommo- 
date Lord  CUve,  then  going  upon  a  most  im- 
portant service  in  BengBl,IwaiTed  my  claim 
to  the  vaoancy  which  thm  happened.  As 
there  was  no  other  vacancy  until  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  and  Lord  Rockingham  were  joint 
ministers,  I  was  then  honoured  with  the 
order,  and  it  is  surely  no  small  honour  to  me 


that  in  such  a  succession  of  miniaters  they 
were  all  pleased  to  think  tliat  I  deserved  it; 
in  my  favour  theyweie  all  united.  On  the 
reduction  of  the  79th  foot,  which  served  so 
gloriously  in  the  Elast  Indies,  bis  majesty, 
unsolicited  by  me,  gave  me  the  16th  foot  as 
an  equivalent.  My  reasons  for  retiring  are 
foreign  to  the  purpose ;  let  it  suffice  that  his 
msjraty  was  pleased  to  approve  of  them ;  they 
are  sudi  as  no  one  can  think  indecent  who 
knows  the  shocks  that  repeated  vicissitudes 
of  heat  and  cold,  oS  changes  and  sickly  cli- 
mates will  give  the  strongwt  constitutions  in 
a  pretty  long  course  of  service.  I  resigned 
my  regiment  to  Colonel  G^isbome,  a  very  g<^ 
officer,  for  his  Irish  half-pay  and  200^.  Irish 
annuities,  so  that,  according  to  Junius,  I  have 
been  bribed  to  say  nothing  more  of  tjie  Msr 
niUa  ransom  and  to  sacrinoe  those  brave  mm 
by  the  sbange  arrangement  of  accepting  8801. 
per  annum  uidnving up  8002.*  Jnninsthoi 
insinuated  that  Dnmer  nad  made  a  false  de- 
claration on  accepting  his  half-pay,  which 
Draper  likewise  disproved.  The  correspond- 
ence ended  with  Jnnius's  sevnith  letter.  It 
was  reopened  on  tlie  r^blicaticn  of  Junins'a 
letters  by  Draper  repeating  hb  denials  of 
Junius's  statements  and  d^nding  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  against  the  gross  accusations  of 
the  latter.  It  finally  closed  with  Draper's 
'  Partin^^  Word  to  Junius,'  d&ted  7  Oct.  1769, 
and  JuniuB*s  reply.  The  correspondence  was 
subsequently  published  under  the  title  of 
'The  Political  Contest'  fLondon,  1769). 
Draper  was  credited  with  the  authorship  of 
the  Istten  rigned  'Modestua,'  r^dying  to 
Junins's  obsoVatiMia  cm  the  dronmstaaoea 
attending  the  arrest  \fy  dvil  proeess  erf  Go- 
nerd  Guisell  of  the  guards,  but  in  a  foot- 
note to  Wade's  'Junius,*  i.  286,  it  is  stated 
that  the  writer  in  the  'Public  Advertiser' 
using  that  signature  was  a  Scottish  advo- 
cate named  Daltymple.  While  the  contro- 
versy was  at  its  height  Draper  lost  his  wife, 
who  died  on  1  Sept.  1769,  leaving  no  issue. 
Draper  left  England  soon  after  for  a  tour  in 
the  northern  provinces  of  Americs,  which 
were  then  banning  to  attract  travellers.  He 
arrived  at  Charleston,  North  Carolina,  in  Ja- 
nuary 1770;  journeyed  north  through  Mary- 
land^ where  he  met  with  a  distinguished  re- 
I  ception,  and  at  New  York  the  same  year 
married  his  second  wife,  Susanna,  daughter 
of  OliTer  De  Lancey,  senior,  of  that  dt^,  after- 
wards Imgadier-Mierdof  loyaliatpronndals 
durinff  tlw  war  Si  independence,  aiid  brother 
of  Ohief-justjce  James  De  Lancey  (Dbucb, 
Am.  Bioff.)  The  lady's  fiunily  was  wedtliy, 
but  sbe  appears  to  luve  received  a  pension 
of  300/.  a  year  from  the  Irish  civil  establisb- 
ment  soon  afta  her  marriage  (Cbtewfar  ITofM 
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Ojf.i^^pen,  1770-2,  p.  686).  Draper  became 
ft  nuyor-geiitfal  ib  1772.  In  1774  Horace 
Wa^ole  qpeaks  (rfhim  as  the  probable  second 
Bi  eoBSMud  of  the  leinforcements  ^ing  to 
AjBoica,  SBd  as  writiiig  plans  of  pacification 
IB  the  newepapere  (Letten,  vi.  136, 166).  Be- 
fore and  arter  hie  eeeond  marriage  Draper 
leaded  at  Manilla  Hall,  Clifton  Downs,  now 
the  coPTent  of  La  M6re  de  Dieu,  where  he 
erected  a  cenotaph  to  the  thir^  officers  and 
one  iboasand  men  of  the  old  79th  who  fell 
m  the  East  Indies  in  1758-65.  He  became 
a  lieuteuaut-general  in  1777.  In  1778  he 
kat  hi*  aeoond  wife^ho  left  one  child,  a 
dan^Mv  bom  in  1773,  who  snrviTed  Iwr 
mnmtm,  and  <m  17  Marcli  1790  married  Jo^ 
Gore.  She  died  a  widow  at  Hot  WeUa  on 
9Q  Jnly  1798  (GM.  Jfiy.  Ix.  (i.)  278,  Iztii. 

ui  1770  Drraerwaa  appointed  lieutenant- 
gPTanwt  of  lunovca,  under  Lieutenant-^ 
■enl  Hon.  James  Murray,  at  a  salary  Qi780L 
a  year  and  allowances.  He  served  through 
the  fiunooe  defence  of  Fort  St.  Philip  against 
a  combined  force  of  French  and  »p^iaEds 
from  August  1781  until  Felmiary  1782,  when 
want  ai^  the  laTages  of  the  scurvy  com- 
pelled the  plnelgr  little  ganistHi  to  accept 
hoDoimble  terms  (BBiSMN,  v.  618-22,  vi. 
note;  also  .^101.12^.1782, am. 241).  TW 
Mean  to  have  beoi  no  c(naiality  between 
Datftt  and  Mitn»,  and  shortly  beline  the 
e«d  cf  the  siege  Dagec  was  aospended 
Mmuj.  After  dieir  zetam  home  Draper 
ftwfened  tweuty-nine  dbazges  of  miaoonduct 
of  the  moat  nuseellaaeous  character  against 
the  gOTemor,  who  was  tzied  by  a  ireneral 
cooitHnartial,  presided  over  by  Sir 
Howard,  K3.,whiehsatattheHoneG 
in  NoTei[nber-Dee«nber  1782  and  January 
1783.  The  court  honourably  acquitted  Mur- 
of  all  diai]geB  save  two— eome  arbitzajr 
intefferenoe  with  auction  dues  in  the  ialana, 
md  the  issue  of  an  order  on  16  Oct.  1761 
tamlmg  to  discredit  and  dishonour  the  liea- 
teeant-goTemor — for  the  which  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  '  reprimanded.'  The  king  ap- 
ffoved  the  finding  and  sentau^  but  in  leeop* 
vtiaa  of  Murray's  past  sCTvicee  dispensed 
with  any  reprimandotherthantiiat  conveyed 
by  the  finding.  The  king  also  'e^ireeaed 
wuh  concern  that  an  offioer  of  Sir  Wm. 
Oniier'a  rank  and  distin^^utBhed  character 
ahoud  have  allowed  his  judgment  to  -be  so 
perrsled  in  any  sense  of  personal  griercnce 
as  to  view  the  general  conduct  of  his  superior 
officer  in  an  unfavourable  li^t,  and  in  con- 
seqnmeeto  exhibit  chargesagainst  him  which 
the  court  after  diligent  investigation  have 
QOBndered  to  be  frivolous  and  ul-fennded.' 
Ust  some  intemperate  expreidoMlet  &Uby 
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Draper  should  lead  to  further  couaequencee, 
the  court  dictated  an  apology  to  be  signed 
by  Draper  and  accepted  by  Murray.  The 
matter  then  ended.  Newspaper  accounts  of 
the  trial  describe  Murray  as  'very  much 
broke,'  but  Draper  looked  '  exceedingly  w«U 
and  in  the  flower  of  his  age ;  hts  stur  was 
ve^  conspicuous  and  his  arm  always  cbi&< 
fiilly  disposed  so  as  never  to  eclipse  it.'  The 
proceedings  of  the  court  were  published  from 
the  shorthand  notes  of  Mr.  Gumey,  but  as 
,  Draper's  rejoinderto  Murray's  defence,  though 
;  read  before  the  court,  waa  not  included 
thermn,  Draper  published  it  under  the  title 
'  Observations  on  the  H<m.  Lieutenaut-geue- 
mI  Hurray's  Defence'  (London,  1784,  4to). 

a  letter  to  Lord  Ckanartfaeii,  dated  in  1784 
{Brit.  Mti»,Addit.  MS.280m,  1 153),  Draper 
urges  lus  claims,  stating  that  his  lieutenant- 
govemorsh^  his  wife's  fnrtnne  in  A^erioa, 
and  his  j  ust  claims  to  the  Mauill*  ranspm 
have  all  been  sacrificed  to  aave  the  country 
further  efiusion  of  blood  and  treasure.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  life  Draper  lived  clia|y 
at  Bath,  where  he  died  8  Jan.  1787.  He 
was  buned  in  the  abbey  ohuich,  wh^  was 
erected  a  tablet  to  his  memory-  bearing  a 
Latin  epitaph  ^Mimposed  by  his  old  fellow- 
studrait  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  Christopher 
Ansteyof  the  *Bath  Guide' m.  v.J  A  covy 
of  the  epita^  is  giren  in  'Gent.  Mag.' u. 
(it)  1137. 

[The  best  lHQgn|Aieal  aotiees  ot  Draper  ate 
in  Oeocgian  Bra,  rtA.  it ;  Oent.  Ha^.  IviL  (L) 
91 ;  ana  the  notes  to  Letten  of  Junios,  «d.  by 
Wade,  in  Bdm's  Standard  Library,  bat  all  con- 
tain  inaccuiaeiM,  etpeeiaUy  in  the  militaiy  d»- 
tails.  Among  the  authorities  coiwiUtect  in  tb* 
above  memoir  in  addition  to  those  cited  are 
Carry's  Hist  of  Bristol,  ii.  (natives)  292  (I8l8, 
4to):  Eton  Bed^ram  Segtue;  Cantabrigienses 
QnidttaU,  toL  L;  War  Office  Beecnds;  Amur 
Lists;  Hamiltoi^R  msL  Gnn.  Guards  (1873, 
8vo) ;  Onne's  Hist  of  Mil,  Trans,  in  Indooetan 
(London,  1763);  Beatson's  Nav.  and  Mil.  Me- 
moirs (1798|  Sto);  Walpole's  Letters,  ed.  Peter 
Otinningliam,  vols.  ii.  tii.  iv.  vi.  viii.;  Oatendara 
Home  Offlee  FUets;  Brit  Mas.  Oat  of  Printed 
Books,  nndsr  'Draper;'  Gent  USag^  the  aarp 
important  nodees  in  whiA  oeeor  in  juxiv.  590, 
xiXHt  M-71, 871. 480(oanta>ferCT  with  Junius), 
(ib.  537-8  Mndestosaad  Jantus)^mi.(t.)  91,  and 
te.(a)  1127.]  H.  M.  C. 

D&AXB,  THOMASrd.  1018),  divine,  was 
bom  at  Stoneleigh,  near  Gorant^,  Warwick- 
shire, '  his  &ther  Deing  a  younger  brother  of  a 
worsiupfiill  fauuly,  which  for  many  yearshad 
lived  at  Wood-hall  in  Yorkshire '  (Fdller, 
Worthita,  ed.  1662,  'Warwicksliire,'  p.  125). 
His  name  does  not  occur  in  the  pedigree  gir^ 
Im  Hunter  {South  Yorkahirt,  ii.  108).  no^  in 
that  by  Glover  (  Yvrk«hire,  Vi$U(Uvm<^6SA- 
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1586,  ed.  Foster,  p.  343).  He  receired  Ha 
education  at  CbriBt'a  Cofl^,  Cambridge,  as 
a  member  of  which  he  afterwards  proceeded 
B.D.  lulOOlhewaspresented  to  the  vicarage 
of  Dovercourt-cum-Harwich,  Essex  (framed 
succesaion  list  of  Ticara  in  Harwich  Church^, 
but ,  dislikiiiff  the  east  coast,  he  left  a  curate  in 
charge, and  uved  Tariouslyat CoTentiy and  at 
Colwidi  in  Staffordshire  (Prefaces  to  WoHiti). 
A  few  years  before  his  death  he  returned  to 
Uarwich, '  where,'  says  Fuller,  who  gives  the 
wrong  year  of  bis  death, '  the  change  of  the 
Aire  was  iMmedved  to  hasten  hisgreatohange ' 
(  Wortkietf  loc.  cit.)  He  ma  buried  at  Ha> 
wioh  on  S9  Jan.  1618  (paxiih  rc^ster).  '  A 
|nouB  man  and  ftn  exedlent  pFeuhw/ Braxe 
was  author  of;  1.  'TheOhuzehes  Setnuitie; 
togetberwith  the  Antidote  or  PreseiratiTe  of 
ererwaking  Faith  .  .  .  Hereunto  is  annexed 
a  .  .  .  Treatise  of  the  Generall  Signes  .  .  . 
of  the  Last  Judgement,'  4to,  London,  1606. 
S.  '  The  WorldesBeaurrection,  or  the  general 
calling  of  the  Jewes.  AfamiliarOconmentary 
upon  the  eleventh  Chapter  of  Saint  Paul  to 
the  Boraainee,'  4to,  London,  1608  (with  new 
tttle-pasB,4to,  London,  1609).  3.  TheSicke- 
Man's  Catechisme ;  or  Path-way  to  Felieitie, 
collected  and  contrived  into  questions  and 
answers,  out  of  the  best  Divines  of  our  time. 
Wheieunto  is  annexed  two  prayers^'  16mo 
(London),  1609.  4.  'Oalliepeia;  or  a  rich 
Store-luHue  of  Pnmw,  dunce  and  Elegant 
Latine  'Words  and  nmuee,  collected  for  the 
most  part  out  of  all  Tnllies  worlts,'  8vo, 
l.ondon,  1612  (the  second  impresmon,  en- 
larged, 8vo,  London,  1618 ;  another  edition, 
8vo,  London,  1643).  6.  '  Novi  Cceliet  nova 
Terra,  seu  CJondo  vere  Theologica,  ...  in 
qua  creaturarum  vanitas  et  misera  serritus, 
earundem  restitutio,  .  .  ,  et  .  .  .  corporis 
humani  resurrectio,  in  eadem  substantia  .  .  . 
describuutur  et  demonstrantur,'  8vo,  Op- 
penheim,  1614.  6.  *  Bibliotheca  scholastica 
uutructiBsima.  Or,  Treaaurie  of  Ancient 
Adagiesand  Sententlotu  Proverbee,  selected 
out  of  the  Elnglish,  Oreoke,  Latine,  Frencl^ 
Italian,  and  Spanish,'  8to,  London,  1633,  a 
poaUinmawinudication,  the  pre£M!«  of  which 
dated  from  *  Harwieb,  Jnlii  80, 1616 '  (on- 
other  edition,  8vo,  London,  1664).  Fuler 
also  states  that  Draxe  'translated  all  the 
vorksof  Master  Perkins(his  countryman  and 
ooUej^t)  into  Latine,  which  wen  printed 
at  (3eneve,'  2  vols,  fol.,  1611-18. 

[Aathorities  as  above ;  Foller'a  Hist,  of  Univ. 
of  Cambridge  (Nichols),  p.  187:  Knrconrt's 
BepBttorinm,  it  SSO ;  Brit.  Has.  Cat.]  O.  G-. 

DUATCOT,  ANTHONY  (A  1671), 
divine,  belonged  to  on  old  family  of  that 
name  and  place  in  StafTordshire.   He  was 


I  prinapalofWhiteHaUfoAerwardsinduded 
I  m  JesuB  College),  Ox&nl,  and  of  Pirre  Hall 
adjoining.  On  '2Z  June  1522  he  waa  admitted 
bachelor  of  canon  law,  taking  his  doctor's 
degree  on  21  July  fc^lowing  (Reg.  of  Vniv. 
of  Osford,  Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.,  i.  72).  He  held 
the  family  rectory  of  Draycot.  On  11  Dee. 
1627  he  was  instituted  to  the  vioarage  of 
Hitchin,  Hertfordshire  (CLtTTTEKBlTOK,  Heri- 
fbrdthire,  iii.  36),  which  he  exdianged  on 
6  March  1631  for  the  rectory  of  Oottingham, 
Northamptonshire  (Bhidsbs,  Northampton- 
shin,  li.  399).  He  became  prebendary  of 
Bedford  HiAat  in  the  dliurch  of  Lincoln, 
11  Feb.  168&^  (Lb  Nhtb,  liuH,  ed.  Hardy, 
it  107),  was  archdeacon  oi  Stow,  16  Jan. 
1642-8  {ib,  il.  80),  and  archdeacon  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, 27  July  1648  iL  6S),  both  in  the 
same  church  of  Lincoln.  On  3  Dec  1647 
he  was  appointed  by  convocation  bead  of  a 
committee  to  draw  up  a  form  of  a  statute  for 
paying  tithes  in  cities  (Srsrv^  Memoriala 
C'ixmmer,  8vo  ed.,  L  221).  tie  was  chan- 
cellor for  a  time  to  Loneland,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  to  Boine,  bishop  of  Ooventrr 
and  Lichfield,  in  which  otiicee  he  acted  with 
the  greatest  cruelly  against  the  OTOteetonts 
(FozE,  Acte  and  MmummU,  ed.  Townsendf 
V.  463,  vii.  400-1,  viii.  347-60, 255,  630, 688, 
746,  7&4).  In  1568  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee  for  the  restitntton  of  Bishop  Bonner 
(Sthttb,  Mentorial$,  8to  ed.,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i. 
p.  36).  On  8  Sept  1656  he  was  admitted 
prebendary  of  Longdon  in  the  church  oS 
Lichfield  (I^  Nbtb,  liuHt  ed.  Hardy,  i.  6U). 
At  Elieaboth'e  acoeesion  he  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  was  accordingly 
stripped  of  all  his  prrfennents,  except  tM 
rectory  of  Draycot,  which  he  contriTed  to 
keep.  In  1600  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Fleet 
(Cat.  Stat^  PapertyDom.  Addenda  1647-66, 
p.  634),  From  '  An  Ancient  Editor's  Note- 
book,' printed  in  Morris's  '  Troubles  of  our 
Catiiobe  Forefathers'  (3rd  series,  p.  36), 
where,  however,  there  is  some  confuaton  ol 
dates,  we  learn  that  '  Dr.  Drayoott^  kng 
prisonw,  at  length  getUng  a  little  liberty, 
went  to  Draycot,  and  tiiere  died,'  SO  Jan. 
1670-1  (monumental  inscription  preserred 
in  DoDD,  CSkunsA  Hi»t.,  1787,  i.  616). 

[Eideswicke's  Surrey  of  Staflbrdshire  (Hor- 
wood),  p.  252 ;  Wood's  Fasti  Oxon.  (Bliss),  i.  M, 
61,  106;  GilloVs  English  Cathohcs,  u.  106; 
Genetal  Index  to  Stme's  Works  (Svo),  i.  9S0 ; 
Laosd.  HS.  980.  f.  382^  O.  G. 

DEAYTON,  MICHAEL  (1663-1681), 
poet,  waa  bom  at  Hartahill,  near  Athentone, 
Warwickshire,  in  1563.  He  states  in  his 
^istle  to  Henry  Saynolds  that  he  had  been 
a  page,  and  it  ia  not  improbaUe  thai  h« 
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WW  attaebed  to  the  hoiuehold  of  Sir  Hinuj 
OoodezB  of  Powlaewoiih;  for  in  &  dedioa> 
tory  »ddre88  prefibcedto  one  of  his  'Hraoicsl 
Bpu  ties'  (3iu7,  the  IVeneh  queen,  to  Oharles 
BnndoD)  be  admowledgM  that  he  waa  in- 
delitad  to  Sir  Henry  Gtoodere  for  the  'moat 
part '  (tf  hia  education.  Anlirey  says  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  butcher ;  hut  Aubrey  also 
deacribea  Shakeapeare'B  father  aa  a  batcher. 
We  have  it  on  Drayton's  own  anthc»ity  ('The 
Owle/  1604)  that  he  was  'nobly  bred^  and 
'wdl  allVd.'  There  ia  no  evidence  to  ahow  ! 
whether  ne  was  a  member  of  either  univer-  { 
vty.  Hia  earlieet  work, '  The  Harmonie  of ' 
the  Churchy*  a  metrical  rendering  of  port^os 
of  the  acnpturee,  was  published  in  1691.  ; 
Pr^ed  ia  a  dedicatory  epistle,  dated  from  ; 
London,  10  Feb.  1690-1,  'To  the  godly  and  | 
Tiertiunu  Lady,  the  Lady  Jons  Dmoreux  of  | 
Herinle,'  in  wUdt  be  epealta  (MF  the  '  boun- 
ty boepitality' that  he  had  reeeiTed  from 
his  patroneaa.  This  book,  which  had  been 
entered  in  the  '  Statitmers*  Register,'  1  Feb. 
IfiOO-l,  under  the  title  <^ '  Tha  Triumphee  <^ 
the  Churehe,'  for  some  unknown  reason  gave 
oftnce  and  was  ctHkdemned  to  be  destroyed; 
but  Archbtshop  Whitgift  cwdoed  that  forty 
eoneashoiild  bepreserred  at  LambethPalace. 
Only  one  copy,  belonging  to  the  British 
Vvietanj  ia  now  known  to  exist.  '  A  Hea^ 
▼enly  Harmonie  of  Sjnritoall  Songs  and  Holy 
Hymnaa,'  1610  (unique),  is  the  auppresaed 
book  with  a  di&rent  title^age.  In  1698 
meaied  -'Idea.  The  Sfaep&uda  Garland. 
Faahitnted  in  nine  £gl(^  Bowlaads  Sacri- 
fiee  to  the  Nine  l^sea.*  These  eologues, 
which  were  written  on  the  model  of  the 
'  Shej^erd's  Galttidar,'  afterwaida  underwent 
cQMuerable  rerinon.  There  was  room  for 
iaifnnenient,  the  diction  being  frequentiy 
haw  and  the  Tersification  imiarmonious, 
titoogh  ranch  of  the  lyrical  part  is  excellent. 
Lt  the  fourth  eclogue  there  is  introduced  an 
eh^,  which  was  afterwards  completely  re- 
wntten,  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney  j  ana  it  is  pro- 
fcaUy  to  this  elegy  (not,  as  some  critics  naTe 
*nppo*ed,  to  a  lost  poem)  that  N[athaniel  P] 
B[aitflrP},  ia  sneaking  of  Sidney's  death, 
mkm  fefimnce  in  'Omnia,*  1606: 

0  noble  Dnyton  I  veil  didst  thou  rehearse 
Our  damages  hi  diyrie  sable  Terse. 


the  fiure  and  cbaate  Daughter  of  the  Lcra 
Bobert  Fitzwater.'  Both  poems,  after  reri- 
BUI,  ware  reprinted  in  1696,  with  the  addi- 
tioB  of'  The  iWicall  Legend  of  liobert,  Duke 
of  Nonnaiidie,*  the  volxune  beingdedicated  to 
Loey,  eoontaaa  <tf  fied£»d.  jUter  the  dedi- 


(  Drayton 

catoiy  ei>iatle  comes  a  sonnet  to  Lady  Anne 
Harington,wifeofSirJobnHiuangton.  Them 
is  also  an  address  to  the  reader,  in  which 
Dray  ton  states  that '  Matilda '  had  been '  iKpt 
from  printing'  because  the  stationer  'meant 
to  jun  them  together  in  one  little  volume.' 
The  statement  is  curious,  for  the  1694  edition 
of '  Matilda '  is  dedicated  to  Lucy,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Harington,  afterwards  Oountees 
of  Bedford,  and  must  have  been  ^blisbed 
with  Drayton's  knowledge.  A  poem  in  rhymed 
heroics  on  the  subject  of  '  Endymion  and 
Phoebe,'  n.d.,  4to,  entered  in  the  '  Stationera' 
Begister '  12  April  1694,  was  doubtless  pub- 
lished in  that  year.  Lodge  quotes  bom  it 
in '  A  fig  for  Momus,*  1695.  There  are  some 
interesting  allusions  to  S|ienser,  Daniel,  and 
Lodge.  It  was  not  rnunnted,  out  portiona 
wne  incorporated  in '  The  Man  in  tie  Moon^' 
and  the  dedicafaxy  sonnet  to  the  Oountess  or 
Bedford  was  included  in  the  1606  coUeotiMi 
of  Drayton's  poems. 

Be^e  leaving  Warwickshire  Drayton  paid 
his  addresses  to  a  lady  who  was  a  naUve  of 
Coventry  and  who  lived  near  the  river  Anker. 
In  her  honour  he  published,  in  1694,  a  series 
of  fifty-one  sonnets  under  the  title  of '  Ideas 
Mirrovr:  AmDursinQuatonBuos,'4to.  Dray- 
ton attached  no  great  value  to  the  collection, 
fortwenty-two  of  the  sonnets  printed  in  'Ideas 
Mirrovr'  were  never  reprinted.  The  lady 
(celebrated  imder  the  name '  Idea ')  to  whom 
the  Bonnets  were  addressed  did  not  become 
the  poet's  wife,  but  ha  continued  for  many 
years  to  sing  her  pnisea  with  eKemplary  cod- 
stancy.  In  the  1606  collection  of  his  poems 
he  has  a  '  Hymn  to  his  Lady's  Krth-place,' 
which  is  written  in  a  strain  of  effusive  gal- 
lantry. Themagnificeotsonneti'Sincethere's 
no  help,  come  let  us  kiss  and  part,'  first  ap- 
peared^in  the  1619  folio.  An  epistle, 'Of  his 
Ladv'H  not  coming  to  town,'  tirst  pnbUshed 
in  the  1627  collection,  shows  that  his  devo- 
tion, after  thirty  years'  service,  was  im- 
changed.  AU  his  biographers  agree  that  he 
lived  and  died  a  baciMjlor ;  but  it  ia  to  be 
noticed  t  hat  Kdmond  Gay  ton  (not  a  very  sure 
guide),  in  'Festivous  Kotes  on  Don  Quixote,* 
1664,  p.  160,  states  that  he  was  married. 

The  first  poem  planned  on  a  laive  scale  is 
'Mortlmeriados,'  published  in  1696,  and  re- 
published with  msny  aUraations  in  1603, 
under  the  title  of '  The  Burona  Wars.'  To 
the  revised  edition  Drayton  prefixed  an  ad- 
dress to  the  reader,  in  which  ne  states  that,' 
'  as  at  first  the  dignity  of  the  thing  was  tJlie 
motive  of  the  dooing,  so  the  cause  of  this  my 
second  greater  labour  was  the  insufficient 
handling  of  the  first.'  Originally  the  poem 
had  been  written  in  seven-line  stanzas,  but 
in  the  second  edition  the '  ottava  rima '  was 
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nubetitnttid, '  of  all  other  the  most  complete 
and  beet  proportioned.'  Drayton  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  revising  his  works,  and 
'  The  Barons  Wars '  saw  many  chanpes  be- 
fore it  reached  its  final  shape.  '  Mortmioria- 
do8*  was  dedicated,  in  nine  seren-linestanzas, 
to  the  Countess  of  Bedford ;  but  wben,  in 
10O3,Drayton  reissued  the  poem,  he  withdrew 
the  dedication  and  cancelled  varioiu  refe- 
rences to  his  patroness,  bithe^glitlieelofftie 
of'I^>emesLyridiaitdFft8totalL'iLd<1605 
lisinT«gfasaguiiitaoertuB  8eleiia,w]iolua 
temporanly  befriended  'fiuthfiiU  Rowland,' 
but  nad  afterwards  transferred  her  patronage 
to  'deoBttfull  Oerberon.'  Rowland  is  tlie  pas- 
toral name  which  Drayton  had  adopted  for 
luBuelf;  Cerberon's  personality  is  matter  for 
cmjecture;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
Selena  was  intended  for  the  Countess  of 
Bedford.  The  inrectiTe  was  cancelled  in 
later  editions. 

'  England's  Heroicall  Epistles,'  1697,  his 
next  work  of  importance,  u  the  most  read- 
able of  Drayton's  longer  works.  The  book 
was  modellea  on  Ovid's  *  Heroides,'  and  Dray- 
ton bsA  shown  himself  to  be  no  unworthy 
po^  at  the  akilfol  Roman  artist.  A  second 
edition  Appeared-  in  1IS98;  a  third,  with  iho 
additioBaf  the  sonnets,  in  1699;  a  fourth  in 
1003,  win  vith  the  sonnets ;  and  a  fiftk 
with  "nie  Barons' Wars,' in  1603.  Historical 
notes  are  appended  to  each  epistJie ;  and  to 
each  pair  of  epistlee  (with  a  few  exceptions) 
Drayton  prefixed  a  dedication  to  some  dis- 
tisffuished  patron.  In  the  dedication  to  the 
Ban  of  Be^ord  he  mentions  the  obligations 
under  which  he  stood  to  the  &mily  of  the 
Biuingtons,  and  states  that  he  had  been  com- 
mended to  the  patronage  of  Sir  John  Haringf- 
ton's  dauffhter,  Lucy,  countess  of  Bedfora, 
hy  'that  leanied  and  accomplished  gantlfr- 
man  Sir  Henry  Goodere  (not  long  since  d^ 
CMsed),  whose  I  was  whust  hee  was,  whose 
patience  pleased  to  beare  with  the  impezlbo- 
tions  of  nqr  heedles  and  unstayed  yonth.* 

From  Itenslowe's  *  Diarr '  it  appears  that 
Drayton  was  writing  for  the  stage  between 
1697  and  1602.  He  wrote  few  plays  stngle- 
handed,  bnt  worked  with  Henry  Chettle 

jSecember  1697  he  was  engaged  with  Munday 
on  a  lost  play  called  '  Mother  Bedcap.'  On 
SO  Jan.  160fl-9  he  received  three  pounds '  in 
eameste  of  his  playe  called  Wm,  Longberd ' 
(^XHary,  ed.  Collier,  p.  142),  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  acknowledrnd  the  receipt  of 
'  forty  shitlingee  of  Mr.  Phillip  Hinriowe,  in 
part  of  vi",  for  the  playe  of  Willm.  Long- 
sword'  {ib.  p.  95).  Probably  both  entries 
refer  to  the  same  lost  play.  In  1699  he 
wrote  the '  First  Part  of  ^ir  John  Oldcastle,' 


with  Wilson,  Hathway,  and  Munday ;  and 
in  January  1699-1600  he  was  engaged  w^ 
the  same  authors  on  '  Owen  Tudor.^  There 
was  a  '  Second  Part  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  { ' 
but  it  is  not  clear  whether  it  was  written 
the  four  playwrights  or  whether  Drayton  was 
solely  respoDsiUe.  *  The  First  Part  of  the 
true  and  honorable  EQstory  of  the  Life 
Sir  John  Oldcastle'  was  published  in  1600 
ia  a  coirnpt  finm.  Some  oopiesfraudnlently 
bear  Shalraniear^B  name  on  the  till&«age. 
In  May  190S  Draytom  wrote,  with  Deklnr, 
Webster,  Middleton|  and  Hunday,  a  play 
which  Henslowe  calls  'too  harpea'  ('Two 
Harpies').  The  anonymous  ' Meny  IMrel  of 
Edmont<m,'  1606,  has  been  attributed  to 
Drayton  on  the  authority  of  Coxeter,  but  no 
evidenoe  has  been  adduced  in  support  of 
Drarton's  claim. 

lliere  is  a  tradition  that  Drayton  was  em- 
ployed b^  Queen  Elisabeth  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  in  Scotland.  In  an  obeoore  passsffe 
of  the  satirical  poem '  The  Owle,*  1604,  he 
states  that  he  went  in  search  of  preferment 
'  unto  the  happie  North,'  and  'thme  Bzryr'd, 
disgrace  was  all  117  gayue.'  On  the  accos- 
sion  of  James  he  pnbuabed  *To  tiw  mnestie 
ofKing James.  A gTatalatoriePoem,'1008, 
4to,  and  in  the  following  yew  gavs  «farther 
proof  <rf  his  loyalty  in '  A  Tmta  Ttf waqJiaH : 
composed  for  the  eocietie  the  GMdsmiths 
of  London  omgratnlating  his  Highnes  Mag- 
nificent Entring  the  Oitie,'  1004.  But  lus 
hopes  of  mining  advancement  from  James 
were  rude^  disappointed ;  his  compliments 
met  with  indifierenoe  and  contempt.  Man^ 
years  afterwards  (16S}7)  in  an  epistle  to  his 
friend  Oeoive  Sandys  he  refers  to  the  ill- 
treatment  that  he  had  experienced.  Chettle, 
in '  England'a  MoumingGarment,'n.d.(1608), 
hints  that  he  had  been  too  hasty  m  paying 
his  addresses  to  the  new  sovereign: 

Tluiik  'twas  a  fault  to  have  thy  Verses  sMne  . 
Fruaing  the  King  era  thqr  had  monmd  the  Qaeeq. 

In  1604  ap]peared  "The  Owle,'  as  allegorical 
poem,  in  imitation  of  Spenser's '  MoUier  Hnl^ 
hard's  Tale,'  on  the  neglect  shown  to  lesm- 
ing.  If  Imyton  had  not  expressly  stated 
that  it  was  written  earlier  than  the  '  Gratu- 
latorie  Poem,'  it  would  be  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  it  was  inspired  indisnation  at 
the  treatment  that  he  had  received  from  the 
king.  'The  Owle 'was  dedicated  to  the  young 
Sir  Walter  Aston  [q.  v.],  to  whom  he  also 
dedicated  the  1603  edition  of 'The  Banons 
Wars '  and  '  Moyses  In  a  Map  of  his  Miracles,' 
1604.  From  a  passage  in  the  last-named  poem 
it  has  been  hastily  infcrred  that  Drayton  had 
witnessed  at  Dover  the  deetmetlon  of  the 
Spanish  armada  AthisinTestitiueashiiight 
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id  the  Bath  in  1603  Sir  Walter  Aston  made 
Drayton  one  of  his  esquires  (Dovslas^  Peer' 
oge,  ed.  Wood,  i.  137),  a  title  which  Drayton 
afterwards  used  somewhat  ostentatiously. 
In  *  Poems:  W  MichaeU  Draiton  Esquire,' 
lOOi^  tin  mnd '  Emoire'  is  made  to  ocouot 
aliw  I17  itnlf:  About  1606  .^peared  the 
undated*  Poettoes  Lyriekand  PaetorBll :  Odee, 
E^c^  the  Blan  in  the  Moone,*  8to,  with  a 
dedication  to  Sir  Walter  Aston.  TheYolume 
oontuna  some  of  Drayton's  choicest  work. 
Hera  first  appraxed  the  famous  *  Ballad  of 
Ajpnoourt.'  wnich  is  unquestionaUy  the  most 
Bpirtt«d  of  English  martial  lyrics ;  the  fine 
ode  '  To  the  "Virginian  Voyage,'  the  charm- 
'va  canzonet  'To  his  coy  hove,'  the  address 
*To  Cupd,'  and  other  delightful  poems. 
Two  of  the  odes  ('Sing  we  the  Bose'-and 
the  address  to  John  Savage)  were  never  re- 
printed ;  thereatoftheTolume,afterrevidion, 
was  included  in  ihe  1610  folio.  The  col- 
lection €i '  PoemB/^1606,  8to,  with  oommen- 
datny  waes  Vr  Thcnnas  Greene,  Sir  John 
Beanmo^  Six  William  Aloander,  ftc, 
bnoei  '  The  Baxons'  Wan,'  <  England's  H&- 
loeal  EjMBtles,'  '  Idea,'  and  the  '  Legends.' 
Other  cations  appeared  in  1608,  n.  d.,  1610, 
and  I6ia  The  edition  of  1610  has  at  the 
end  an  additional  leaf  ctrntaining  a  commen- 
datory sonnet  by  Selden.  In  1607  Drayton 
pnblidKid  another  of  his  legends,  '  The  Le- 
gend of  Oreat  Cromwell^'  which  was  repub- 
lished with  alterations  in  1609,  and  was  in- 
cluded in  the  1610 '  Mironr  for  Ma^trates.* 
The  first  eirirtoen  songs  of  Drayton's  long- 
est and  most  famous  poem, '  Poly-Olbion,  or  a 
Chorographicall  Description  of  aU  the  Tracts, 
Birera,  Stonntaines,  Forests,  and  other  Parts 
.  .  .  ofOreatBritaine,' ftd.,  appeared  in  161S, 
with  an  engniTed  as  wdl  as  a  printed  title- 
page,  a  portout  by  Hole  of  Prince  Henry,  to 
whom  we  woA  was  dedicated,  and  eighteen 
laps.  To  eacih  song  are  appended  copious 
■■■oUtiaBa,  fall  of  antiquanan  learning,  by 
Jdm  Sdden.  A  second  part,  pontaming 
toa^  xix-xxx,  was  written  later,  and  the 
eompletfi  poem  (with  commendatory  verses 
before  the  second  part  by  WUliam  Browne, 
Qeorse  Wither,  ana  John  Beynolds)  was  pub- 
lished in  1623.  Selden's  annotations  are  con- 
fined t«  the  first  part.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Drayton  experienced  some  difficulty  in 
fiading  a  publisher  £9r  so  voluminous  a  work, 
lo  a  letter  to  William  Dnmimond  of  Haw- 
tbomden,  dated  14  A^  1619,  he  writes; 
*  I  thank  tou,  my  dear,  sweet  Drummond,  for 
murgoodapauonof  "Poly-olbion.''  I  have 
done  twelve  books  mcve; .  .  .  but  it  lieth  by 
■M^  ibr  the  booksellers  and  I  are  in  terms. 
Thqr  axe  a  oompany  of  base  knaves,  whom  I 
bath  soon  aad  kick  »u'   The  nature  <tf  the 


subject  made  it  impossible  for  the  poem  to 
be  free  from  monotony.  The  '  Poly-Olbion* 
is  a  truly  great  work,  stored  with  laming  of 
wide  verify,  and  abounding  in  passages  of 
rare  beauty.  It  was  the  labour  of  many  years. 
Ibr  so  eaxly  as  1688  Francis  Meres  r^iorted 
that '  Michael  Drayton  is  now  in  penmng  in 
English  verse  a  poem  called  "  Pdut^lUon." ' 
Prince  Henry,  to  whom  It  waa  dedicated, 
held  Dravton  in  esteem ;  for  it  appean  £com 
'  ^DavidMurray'B  account  of  the  privypone 
expenses  of  the  prince  that  Drayton  was  an 
annuitant  to  the  expense  oi  101.  a  year. 

In  1619  Drayton  collected  into  a  small 
folio  all  the  poems  (with  the  exception  of  the 
'  Poly-Olbion')  that  he  wished  to  preserve, 
and  added  some  new  lyrics.  The  collection 
TOnsists  of  seven  parts,  each  with  a  distinct 
title-page  dated  1619,  but  the  pagination  is 
continuous.  In  some  copies  the  general  title- 
page  is  undated ;  in  otiiers  it  bears  date  1630. 
At  the  back  of  the  general  title-page  is  a  por- 
traitof  Dswytcm,  engraved  bvEbMe,  uid  round 
the  portrait  is  inseribed '  Effi^es  lUUdiaelis 
Dnyttm,  Axmigari,  FM»  Olanss.  ^Stat.  son 
L  AC9ir.oio.vo.xln.'  Afresh volomeof 
miaoellaneoufl  poems, '  The  Battaile  of  Agin- 
court,'  &c.,  ainpeared  in  1637,  sm.  fol.  Here 
was  published  for  the  first  time  the  d^ty  and 
inimitable  faiiy  poem,  'Nimphidia.*  'The 
Shepheards  Sirena'  and  'The  Quest  of  Cyn- 
thia^ are  agreeably  written,  though  tb,e  latter 
poem  is  far  too  long.  '  The  Battaile  of  Agin- 
court '  (not  to  be  ooti£ised  with '  The  Ballad  of 
Agincourt ')  and  *  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Mar- 
garite  *  contain  some  spirited  passages,  but  tax 
the  reader's  patience  severuv.  Among  the 
'  elegies '  is  the  interesting '  Eratie  to  Henry 
Reynolds,'  in  which  Drayton  d^ershis  views 
on  the  merits  of  various  contempOTaxy  Ehig^ 
lish  poets.  It  may  be  doubted  wbsther  Dray- 
ton tkad  anv  great  lildiigliv  the  drama;  Ins 
praise  t>t  Shakespeare  is  tame  in  comparison 
with  his  enthusiasm  for  Spenser.  Oneepstle 
is  addressed  to  William  Browne  of  Tavistock, 
and  another  to  George  Sandys,  the  translator 
of  Ovid's  *  Metamor^osee ; '  both  are  written 
in  a  tone  of  sadness.  '  An  Mwie  vpon  the 
death  of  the  Ladv  Penelope  (^ifton'  and 
'  Vpon  the  tiiree  Sonues  of  the  Lord  Shef- 
field, drowned  in  Hnmber*  had  previously 
appeared  in  Henry  Fitzgeoffrey's  '  Certayn 
Elegies,'  1617.  At  the  beginning  of  the  vo- 
lume arecommendatoir  verses  byI.yaughaB, 
John  Reynolds,  and  the  fine  '  Vision  01  Ben 
Jonsou  on  the  Muses  of  his  friend,  M.  Dray- 
ton,'whieh  opens  with  the  question  whetlwr 
hewas  a  fin^  toDrayton.  When  he  visited 
Williaml>raminondofHswthomdeninl619, 
Jonaon  stated  tiiat' Drayton  feared  him;  ami. 
he  [Jonson]  esteemed  not  of  him  [Drayton] 
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epokedisparftginglyof  the  *Poly-01bion,'  and 
had  not  a  word  to  say  in  Drayton's  praise. 

Drayton's  last  work  -was  '  The  Muses  Eli- 
zium  lately  discoTered  by  a  new  way  over 
Famawus .  .  .  Noahs  fload,  Moses  his  birth 
and  miracles.  David  and  Golia,'  16S0, 4to. 
The  pastorals  were  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Dorset,  and  at  p.  87  there  is  s  fresh  dedica- 
ti<m  to  the  OonntsBs  of  Dorset,  preceding  the 
sacred  poems.  Of  'Nosh's  fhnd'  and  the 
two  following  poems  there  is  little  to  be  said ; 
but '  The  Muses  Elizium/  a  set  of  ten  <  Nim- 
phaUs,'  or  pastoral  dial«nies,  is  full  of  the 
qaunt  whiiQsi<»l  fancy  mat  inspired  '  Nim- 
phidia.'  The  description  of  the  preinrations 
for  the  Fay's  bridal  in  the  eighth  '  Nimphall' 
is  quite  a  tour  de  force. 

Drayton  died  in  1631  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monimient 
was  erected  to  him  by  the  Countess  of  Dor- 
set. The  inscription  (*  Do,  pious  marble,  let 
th^  readers  know^'  &c.)  is  traditionally  as- 
cribed to  Ben  Jonson.  ItisquiteinJonson'fl 
nuiuiar,  hnt  it  has  also  beoi  claimed  tar 
Randolph,  Quarles,  and  others.  jbiAdimole 
MS.  SSf  art.  92,  are  seven  thvee-line  stanzas 
which  purport  to  have  been  *  made  by  Mi- 
cbaell  Drayton,  esqnitt,  poet  laureatt,  the 
nu^ht  before  hee  dved.'  There  is  a  portrait 
oTDnyUm  at  Dulwich  CoUege,  presented 
by  Cartwright  tiie  actor.  In  perBon  he  was 
sm^l,  and  his  complexion  was  swarthy.  He 
speaks  of  his '  swut  and  melancholy  face ' 
in  hie '  Legend  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy.* 
His  moral  character  was  unassailable,  and 
he  was  r^rded  by  his  contemporaries  as  a 
model  of  virtue.  'As  AolosFersiusFlsccus,' 
says  Meres  in  1598, '  is  reputed  among  aU 
writers  to  be  of  an  honest  life  and  upright 
conversation,  so  Michael  Drayton  {quem 
totiu  Jkonoris amorit  atuut  no»iMio)amone 
schoUers,  sonldiera,  poets,  ud  all  aorta  <h 
people  is  heldefiiT  a  mamrn  vertuoasdispoBi- 
tionJIKnllesteonversation,and  well-governed 
carnage.*  Similar  testimony  is  borne  by  the 
anonymous  author  of  'The  Retnme  from 
Pemassua'  His  poet^  won  him  applause 
from  many  quarters.  IIo  is  mentioned  under 
the  name  of '  Qood  Rowland '  in  Bamfield'a 
'Affectionate  Shepheard,'  1694,  and  he  is 
praised  in  company  with  Spenser,  Daniel,  and 
Shakespeare  in  Bamfield's '  A  Remembrance 
of  some  English  Poets,'  1698.  Lod^e  dedi- 
cated to  him  in  1696  one  of  the  epistles  in 
*A  Fig  for  Momus.'  In  1696  Fitzgeofirey, 
in  his  poem  on  Sir  Francis  Drake,  speaks  of 
'goldoi-mouthed Drayton  musicall.'  Avery 
clear  proof  of  his  popularity  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  quoted  no  leu  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  times  in '  England's  Fhmassus,' 1600. 
Drummond  of  Ilawmmnden  was  one  of  his 


fervent  admirers.  Some  letters  of  Drayton 
to  Drummond  are  published  in  the  1711  edi- 
tion of  Drummond  8  works.  Another  Scotch 
poet,  Sir  William  Alexander, was  his  friend. 
Jonson  told  Drummond  that '  Sir  W.  Alex- 
ander was  not  half  Idnde  unto  him,  and  n»* 
gleeted  him,  because  a  friend  to  Drayton.'  In 
his  castle  to  Henir  Beynolds  he  moitions 
'  the  two  Beammmts  (Francis  Beanm<mt  and 
Sir  John  Beaumont)  and  William  Browne  as 
his  *  deare  companions  and  boeome  friends,' 
Samuel  Austin  in '  Uruiia,'  1639,  claims  ac- 
quaintance with  Drayton.  There  is  no  direct 
evidence  to  show  that  Shakespeare  and  Dray- 
ton were  personal  friends,  but  there  is  strong 
traditional  evidenoe.  The  Rev.  John  Ward, 
sometime  vicar  of  Stratford-on-Avon,'  states 
in  his  manuscnpt  note-book  liiat  'Shakespear, 
Drayton,  and  Bien  Jhonson  had  a  merry  meet- 
ing, and,  itt  seems,  drank  too  hard,  for  Sh&ke- 
epeardiedof afeavourtherecoutracted.'  The 
entry  was  wntten  in  1662  or  1663.  In  the 
1S9<E  and  10G6  editions  of  'Matilda'  there 
is  a  Btanca  rela^ng  to  Shakeroeaie's  '  Rape 
ofLuerece.'  It  was  omitted  in  latereditions, 
bnt  no  inference  can  he  drawn  frmn  Uie  nni^ 
sion,  for  Dx^ton  was  continnalfy  ei^^aged 
in  altering  his  poems.  A  stanza  relaOng  to 
Spenser  was  also  omitted  in  later  editi(»iB. 
Some  critics  have  chosen  to  suppose  that 
Drayton  was  the  rival  to  whom  ulnsitm  iB 
made  in  Shakespeare's  sonnets.  It  is  not 
uninteresting  to  notice  that  Dravton  was 
once  cured  of  a  '  tertian '  by  Sh^espeare's 
son-in-law,  Dr.  John  Hall  (Select  Ooterva- 
turns  on  ^litA  Bodiea,  1667,  p.  26). 

Drayton  nas  commendatory  verses  before 
Morley'a' First  Book  of  Ballets,' 1695;  Chris- 
topher Middleton's '  Legend  of  Duke  Hum- 
idutey,'  1600;  De  Serree's  'Perfect  Use  of 
Silk-^wormes,'  1607  {  Davtee'e  '  Holy  Rood,' 
1609;  Murray's 'Sophonisba,' 1611  jToke^ 
'Discourse  against  Fainting  and  'KnctuiS 
ingof  Women,'  1616;  Chapman's  'Hesiod,' 
1618;  Munday's'PrimaleonofGreece,'1619; 
Vicars's  ' Manuductio,' n. d.  [1620P];  Hol- 
land's '  Naumachia,'  1622;  Sir  John  Beau- 
mont's'Bo6worthField,'1629.  Someofthese 
poetical  compliments  are  subecribed  only  wit  h 
the  initials  *  M.  D.'  Poems  of  Drayton  aiu 
included  in '  England's  Helicon,'  1600 ;  some 
had  been  printed  before,  but  others  were 
published  the  first  time.  There  are  verses 
of  Drayton,  posthumonsly  published,  in '  An- 
nalia  Dubreusia,'  1636.  An  imperfect  col- 
lection of  Drayton's  poems  appeared  In  1748, 
fol.,  and  again  in  171^3, 4  V0I&  8vo ;  hnt  hia 
poetry  was  little  to  the  taste  of  eighteenth-, 
century  critics.  From  a  well-known  passage 
of  Goldsmith's  'Citizen  of  the  World'  tt 
would  seem  that  his  very  name  had  passed 
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into  oblirion.  Since  the  days  of  Charles 
Lamb  and  Colerid^  1u8  fame  has  revived, 
but  DO  complete  edition  of  his  works  has  yet 
been  iasned.  In  1866  Collier  edited  for  the 
Bcnbiir^he  dub  a  valuable  collection  of  the 
xam  works: '  The  Harmonie  of  the  Church,' 
*Ide*.  The  Shepheards  OarLand,'  'Ideaa 
IGrraur/  'Endimitm  and  Phcsbe,'  'Morti- 
aMriado^'ud'FoemeaLjriokandPastmll.' 
Hw  Bet.  Biehard  Hooper  In  1S76  ismed  an 
edttiut  (tf  the  'Ptdy^lUon'in  three  Tolnniea. 
Facsimile  re^ints  of  the  early  editions  were 
tMued  by  the  Spenser  Society  1886-93,  with 
SB  introdoction  by  Prof.  Oliver  Elton,  1895. 
A  volume  of  selectious  from  Drayton's  poemi 
was  edited  by  the  present  writer  in  1883. 
Minor  poems  were  'chosen  and  edited*  1^ 
Cyril  Brett,  Oxford,  1907. 

JO.  Elton's  Michael  Dnyton,  A  Critical  Study, 
b  UbUognph^  190fi ;  Memoir  by  Collier, 
ni;fiud  to  the  Bozborgh«  Clnb  colleoHon  of 
Drayton's  Fbens,  1866;  Collier's  Bibl.  Oat.; 
Cantor's  OoUeetauaa;  Hulitt's  Bibliographical 
CoUaetioiis ;  BibUotheea  Eeberian^  pt.  iv. ;  Ad- 
dil.Xa  94491  (HnntM^'s  Gbwos  Vatam);  Hens- 
lowe'a  IKary.]  A.  H.  B. 

DBATTON,  NICHOLAS  db  (Jl.  1376), 
eoclefflastie  and  judge,  was  appointed  warden 
of  Ein^s  College,  Cambridge,  on  1  Bee. 
1S6S,  with  a  salary  of  fourpence  a  day,  and 
an  iBdnniiee  of  eijpit  mares  per  annum  for 
Tobee.  la  1S60  he  was  suspected  of  heresy, 
ud  the  Kahop  of  London  was  authorised  to 
commit  him  to  prison  (90  Uarch).  In  1376 
he  was  appointed  a  buon  of  the  exchequer. 
Hie  date  of  his  deaUi  is  imcertain.  He  is 
eommonly  described  as  '  ma^^ster.' 

r^raiei^  Ftedera,  ed.  Clarke,  iii.  pt.  ii.  716, 
888,  1064;  Fo^a  lives  of  the  Jodges.! 

J.  Jf ,  B. 

TfBXBBBLt  OOBNEIJS  (1673-1634), 
nluloaoflier  and  seientifie  inventor,  bom  m 
1673  «t  in  Hcdland,  was  the  eon 

(tf  Jisooib  DrebbeL  of  a  ftmily  of  good  posi- 
tion.  1^  ahafed  a  house  at  one  time  with 
HabertGoltnus,  whose  sister  he  married.  In 
earij  life  he  executed  some  etclmiRS,  inolud- 
ing  a  eet  of  the  '  Seven  Liberal  Aits '  after 
Hendrik  Goltrins,  the '  Judgment  of  Solomon  * 
after  Karel  van  Mander,  &c.,  and  a  bird's-eye 
view  ct  Alkmaar,  the  original  plate  of  which 
was  preserved  in  the  town  hall  there,  peiv 
nission  being  given  in  1747  to  Gysbert  Boom- 
kampto  pubush  it  in  his  'Alkmaer  en  derzel& 
Oee(»ne«nissML'  Drebbel,  however,  devoted 
mott  of  bis  time  to  philosophy,  t.e.  scienoe  and 
mathenutica,  and  soon  jzoined  great  repute. 
About  1604 he  eome  to  Kigland,  perhaps  ac- 
eooqiaiTiiy  hit  friend  OMrtantyn  Huygens, 
otatthehHtBBoeof SirWmiamBoieel.  He 


was  &vourably  received  James  I,  who  took 
a  great  interest  in  his  experiments,  and  gave 
him  an  annuity  and,  apparently,  lodgings  in 
Eltham  Palace.  I^bbel  here  perfect^  an 
ingenious  machine  for  producing  perpetual 
motion,  which  he  presouted  to  the  king,  and 
which  became  one  of  the  wonderful  si^ts  of 
the  day.  It  is  alluded  to  1^  Ben  Jcmson  in 
nieofnisKpigrams,and  in  his  comedy  of 'The 
Silent  Wonuu'  (act  t.  seme  8),  and  also  by 
Peaohom  in  his  *  Sights  and  ExhibitionB  in 
England'  (prefixed  to  Coryat's  'Crudities,' 
1611).  Drebbel's  mA^hinn  ia  described  and 
figured  by  Thomas  Tymme  in  '  A  Dialc^fue 
Fhiloeophicall,  wherem  Nature's  aeoiet  closet 
is  opened,  &&,  together  with  the  wittie  inven- 
tion of  an  artificial  perpetuall  motion,  pre- 
sented to  the  King's  most  excellent  Maieetie,' 
1612.  On  1  May  1610  theDukeof  Wiirtem- 
bew,  then  on  a  tour  in  England,  went  to 
Eltham  to  see  the  machine,  and  his  secretary 
describesDrebbelas'averyfair  and  handsome 
man,  and  of  very  gentle  manners,  altogetiier 
different  from  suoh  like  choraotere.'  l>reb- 
bel's  fame  reached  the  eers  <tf  the  empexw 
of  Giennauy,  Rudolph  II,  hinuelf  an  ardent 
student  of  aoienoe  and  {diUoaophy,  wIm>  en- 
treated James  I  to  allow  Drebbel  to  oome  to 
his  court  at  Pragne  to  exhibit  his  inventions. 
After  the  onpwor's  death,  in  1612,  Drebbel 
seems  to  have  again  returned  to  England: 
buthe  revisited  Prague,  having  been  appointed 
tutor  to  the  son  of  ft  le  emperor  Ferdinand  II. 
He  had  just  settled  down  in  great  prosperity 
when  Prague  was  captured  by  the  elector 
palatine,  frederick  V,  in  1620,  and  Drebbel 
not  only  lost  all  his  possessians,  but  was 
thrown  into  prison,  from  which  he  was  only 
relea^  at  tne  personal  interceasion  of  the 
king  of  Ei^land.  He  then  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  in  1^  attended  James's  fnneru. 
In  1^6  he  was  employed  by  the  office  of 
ordnance  to  constmct  water  ennnes.  He 
was  also  sent  out  by  the  Duke  ^  Buckings 
ham  in  the  expedition  to  La  BocheUcL  befaig 
in  charge  of  several  fireshipe,  at  a  salaiy  A 
150/.  per  month.  He  woe  one  of  a  company 
formed  to  drain  the  fens  and  levele  of  ea^em 
England.  He  died  in  London  in  1634.  Drdb- 
faol,  who  has  been  styled  by  some  critics  as 
a  mere  alchemist  and  charlatan,  was  highly 
thought  of  by  suoh  scientific  authorities  aa 
Peiresc,  Boyle,  and  others.  Besides  the  ma- 
chine for  perpetual  motion,  ha  has  been  cre- 
dited with  the  invention  m  the  microscope, 
telescope,  and  thermometer,  but  he  was  more 
probably  the  first  to  introduce  these  im- 
portant discoveries  into  England.  He  also 
invented  a  submarine  boat,  which  was  navi- 
nbte,  without  the  use  oitiflcial  light,  from 
Westminster  to  Gfeenwich,  and  maohineafiMr 
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prodncinff  Tun,  liffhtniiur,  thunder,  or  ex- 
treme ooul  at  any  time.  The  hut-named  ex- 
periment he  is  re|ported  to  have  performed  on 
a  sommei's  day  m  Westminster  Hdl  before 
the  king,  with  the  result  ci  driring  all  his 
aodience  hastilT  firom  the  boOding.  He  is 
farther  credited  nidi  the  invention  of  an  ex- 
traordinary pnmp,  an  'incabator'  for  hatch- 
ing fowls,  an  insbiiment  for  showing  pictures 
or  portraits  of  peo;pIe  not  present  at  tne  time 
— posmbly  a  magio  lantern — and  other  in- 
genioos  amusements  for  light  or  reflection 
of  light.  He  is  also  stated  to  nave  discovered 
the  axt  of  dyeing  scarlet,  which  he  communi- 
cated to  hie  eon-in- law,  Dr.  Knfler,  from  whom 
it  was  called  'Color  Enflerionns.'  'Peon 
(  Diary  f  14  March  1662)  mentions  that  Kufler 
and  Ihebbel's  son  Jacob  tried  to  induce  the 
admiralty  to  adopt  an  invention  by  Brebbel 
fiffflii^idngaiienemy'sship.  TlusthcyalWed 
had  been  tried  witii  moceas  in  GromwMl's 
time.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  erploeive 
actiiuf  directly  in  a  downward  diroction. 
Drebbel  wrote,  in  Ihitch,  a  treatise  on  the 
'Nature  of  the  Elements'  (Leyden,  1608, 
German  translation ;  Haerlem,  1621,Datch; 
Frankfort,  1628,  Latin  ttanslatioiO-  This 
work  and  a  tract  on  the  'Fifth  Essence/ 
together  with  a  letter  to  James  I  on  '  Fer^ 

Eetual  Motion,'  were  issued  in  Latin  at  Ham- 
uig,  1621,  and  Lyons,  1628.  His  portrait 
was  engraved  on  wood  by  C.  von  Sichem,  and 
on  copper  by  F.  Velyn,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  some  editions  of  ms  works. 

[W.  B.  Bye'fl  England  as  seen  by  Foreigners 
temp.  Elis.  and  Jamee ;  Biographie  Universetle ; 
the  Imperial  Dictiona^  of  UaiTersal  Biogiaphy ; 
Earel  vao  Handel's  Vies  dw  Fantres  (ed.  Hy- 
n)aiis),ii.370;  Immenafll  (and  Kramm),  Levens 
en  Warken  dw  Hollandjche  an  VlaamseheKimsC* 
■eUklars,fta.]  L.  a 

BBEaHOBN,  LOBD  (1734^1796),  Scot- 
tish judge.  [See  Maouvbih,  John.| 

DRELINOOUBT,  FETER  (1644-1722), 
dean  0^  Annagh,  bom  in  Paris  22  July  1644, 
was  the  sixth  son  of  Charles  Drelmcoort 
(1695-1629),  mmister  of  the  reformed  chnrch 
in  Fans,  and  author  of  'Lea  Consolations 
de  I'Ame  centre  les  F^yeurs  de  la  Mort' 
(Geneva,  1688),  translated  by  Marius  D^Aa. 
signyfq.v.]  as  uie '  CHiristian'BDefence  against 
the  fW  of  Death,'  167fi.  To  the  fourth 
edition  of  the  tfinslation  (1706)  Defoe  added 
his  '  Apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal.'  Petw  gra- 
duated M.A.  in  Trinity  Coll^,  Dublin,  1^1, 
and  LL.D.  1691.  Having  been  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Onnonde,  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  he  became  in  1681  pre- 
centor of  Christ  CSiuTCh  Cathedral,  Dublin ; 
inl683aidKlMnonof  Lei^n;  ami  28  Feb. 


1690-1  dean  of  Armagh,  ret^ning  hia  aidh- 
1  deoconry, and  holdingat -tiie  aame time tlu 
!  rectory  of  Arma^  He  died  there  7  Mandi 
1721-2,  and  was  bnried  in  the  cathedral, 
where  a  fine  monument  by  Rysbraeh  wu 
erected  by  hia  widow  to  his  memory.  On  a 
moral  tablet,  in  Latin,  is  a  minute  aoeount 
of  hia  origin  and  pronM)tion8f  and  on  the 
front  of  the  aareopnagas  an  maeription  in 
English  verse.  It  allimes  to  the  erwtion  in 
Armagh  of  the  '  Drelincourt  Chuitv  Schod ' 
by  the  dean's  widow,  who  endowed  it  with 
90i.  per  annum.  To  their  daughter.  Vis- 
countess Primrose,  Uie  citizens  of  Arma^ 
are  chiefly  indebted  for  a  plentiful  sup^y  of 
water.  Drelincourt's  anlypublication  is  '  A 
Speech  made  to  .  ,  .  the  Duke  of  Ormonde, 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  .  .  , 
PriryOouncil.  To  return  the  humUethaida 
of  the  Ftamdi  Proteatanta  lately  arrived  in 
this  kingdom;  andnaoooaly  rdieVd  1^ 
them,'  4to,  Dublin,  1683. 

[Todd'k  Catalogne  of  DaUia  Ozadnatsa;  Oofe- 
to^s  Euti  Ecdeaic  Hibemictt.  ii.  08.  898,  iii. 
33,  V.  91 ;  Stuart's  mstoiical  Hemcrin  of  Av 
fDiigh,pp.  filS,  639.]  B.  H.  B. 

DRENNAK,  WILLIAM  (1754r-1820), 
Irish  poet,  sou  of  the  Rev.  Tbomaa  Drennan, 
presbjterian  minister  at  Belfast,  was  bom  in 
that  city  on  23  May  1764.  He  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where  he  took 
the  d^ree  of  M.A.  in  1771,  and  he  then  pro* 
ceeded  to  Eldinburgfa  to  atudy  medicine.  At 
Edinburgh  he  was  noted  as  one  Of  the  most 
distinguished  students  of  his  period,  not  only 
in  medicine,  but  in  plulosoidiy;  he  became  a 
favourite  pupil  and  intimate  friend  of  Dugald 
^  Stewart,  ana  after  seven  years  of  stud^  took 
his  M.D.  dwree  in  1778.  After  proctismg  his 
profession  for  two  or  three  years  in  his  native 
dty,  he  moved  to  Newnr,  where  he  settled 
down,  and  where  he  flrst  began  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  politics  and  literature.  In  the  great 
political  movement  in  Ireland  of  1784,  Dren- 
nan, like  all  the  other  Ulstermen  who  had  felt 
the  influence  of  Dugald  Stewart,  tocA  a  keen 
interest.  His  letters  to  the  press,  s^ed 
'Orellana,  the  Irish  Helot,*  attracted  uni- 
versal attention.  Inl769hemandtoI>abIin, 
where  he  soon  got  into  good  ptaoUee,andb^ 
came  a  conspicuous  figure  m  the  amnal  life 
of  the  Irish  capital.  Draman  waa  a  member 
of  the  jovial  club  tii  the  *  Honks  of  the  Setew,' 
a  friend  of  Lysagfat  and  Curran,  and  weU 
known  for  his  poetical  powers.  In  politics  he 
continued  to  take  a  stQl  deeper  interest ;  he 
was  a  member  of  the  political  club  founded 
in  1790  W  T.  A.  Emmett  and  Feter  Bor^ 
rowes,  and  in  June  1791  he  wrote  the  ori- 
ginal prospectus  of  the  famous  society  of  the 
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Uuted  Irishmen.  Of  this  society  he  -was 
one  of  the  leaders ;  he  was  seTeral  times  its 
Guzman  in  1703  and  1793,  and  as  an  elo- 
fnent  writer  wu  chosen  to  drair  njf  most  of 
Its  early  addressea  and  proclamsbona  (for 
a  list  tn  theee,  see  Mldbbh,  Livet  of  tke 
IMted  IrMmmj  2nd  serieB,  p.  SOT).  He 
was  tried  fbr  sedition  and  acgnitt  ed  on  36  June 
1794,  after  an  eloquent  dnienee  hy  Curran, 
bnt  after  that  date  he  seems  to  have  with- 
dmra  from  the  more  active  prcgects  of  hia 
friends  and  from  complicity  in  their  plots,  and 
he  was  not  aeain  molested  by  the  anthori- 
tiet.  Bnt  his  beautiful  lyrics,  published  first 
in  the  '  Press  *  and  in  the '  Harp  of  Erin/ 
show  how  deeply  he  sympathised  with  his 
old  associates,  and  they  were  soon  famous 
thzou^out  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ire- 
land. In  1791  hepublished  his  poem,  *To 
the  Memory  of  William  Orr/  sometimes 
called  the  'Wake  of  William  Orr/  iriiich 
WW  followed  in  1796  Irr* When IGbin  first 
me^'andin  1796  by'The  Wail  of  the  Women 
after  the  Battle' and 'OlendalonriL*  These 
are  the  most  fiunons  of  Drennan'slyrics,  and 
on  them  his  fune  chiefiy  rests.  He  lb  also 
claimed  as  the  first  Irish  poet  who  erer  called 
Ireland  by  the  name  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 
The  tronhles  of  1798  brought  his  political 
career  to  a  close,  and  on  3  Feb.'  1800  he 
married  an  English  lady  of  some  wealth,  and 
in  1807  left  DaUin  altogether.  He  settled 
in  BeUast,  but  gave  up  practice  and  devoted 
himself  aolely  to  literary  pursuits.  He  foun- 
ded the  BeUast  Academical  Institution,  and 
started  the  *  Bel&st  Hagazine,*  to  which  he 
lai^y  contributed,  hi  1816  he  published 
iit  hmofM  fyricfl  in  a  Tolnme  as  *  TncntiTe 
Ileees,'  ud  hi  1817  a  translation  of  the 
'Beirtm'  of  Sophocles.  After  a  qniet  mid- 
dle age,  be  died  at  Belbst  on  6  Feb.  1820, 
tad  was  buried  in  that  city,  being  carried  to 
tlie  grave  rix  proteetante  and  six  catho- 
lics. Drennan  was  possessed  of  real  poetical 
gmin^  hut  hia  fame  was  overshadowed  hy 
that  of  Hoore,  to  whom  many  of  Drennan  a 
best  poems  have  been  frequently  attributed. 

[Kadden^  Livee  of  the  United  Irishmen,  2nd 
mt.  Sod  ed.  pp.  262-70;  Madden's  Histotr  of 
IridiFaiodical Literature;  Webb's Compenainm 
cf  Iririi  Biogmidly ;  QlsDdftlloch  and  other  poems, 
vitkaUft  or  the  author  by  his  sons,  J.B.  and 
v.  Steeaan.]  H.  U.  8. 

DBXW,  EDWABD  (1542  P-1698),  r». 
coriec  of  Londmi,  atdest  son  of  Thomas  Drew 
(h.  ^7  ^        Eleanora,  daughter  of 

William  HnckuKwe  of  the  eounty  of  De^'on, 
upeaB  to  have  been  bom  at  the  ntmily  seat  of 
ffmtrplwiff*,  in  the  parish  o£  Ashprington,  near 
Totnea,aDd  spent  sometimeat  tbe  university. 
Aa  entiy  in  the  raster  of  Exeter  College, 


Oxford,  records  the  payment  in  1667  by  a 
Mr.  Martyn  of  2s.  for  the  expenses  of  Drew, 
a  scholar  of  the  college  {JtegUter,  ed.  Boase, 
p.  201).  He  does  not  appear  to  have  talran 
a  degree,  but  proceeding  to  London  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  ^  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  No- 
vember 1560,  being  then  probably  of  Ae  nsual 
of  eighteen.  Heobtamedaluerativepa^ 
ttce  both  in  London  and  in  his  native  county, 
and  rapidly  attained  high  legal  disttnetions. 
He  became  a  master  of  tne  bench  of  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1581,  and  Lent  reader  in  1684;  his 
shield  of  arms  with  this  date  still  remains 
in  Inner  Temple  Hall. 

In  Hichaelmasterm  1589 Brew,  with  seven 
other  counsel,  was  appointed  aeijeant-at-law. 
Two  of  his  associates  in  the  honour  of  the 
coif  (John  GlanvU  and  Thomas  Harris)  were 
like  him  natives  of  Devon,  and  Fuller  haepre- 
served  a  popular  saymg  about  the  three 
se^eants,  current  in  th«r  dav,  that  'One 

funed ,  spent,  gave  as  much  as  the  other  two ' 
Worthus,  i.  288).    Drew  eeemfl  to 

answer  best  to  the  first  description,  his  suc- 
cess m  pleading  enabling  him  to  purchase 
large  estates  in  Combe  ^raleigh,  Broadhem- 
bu^,  Broad  Clist,  and  elsewhere.  In  1686 
he  was  co-trustee,  with  other  eminent  law- 
yers, of  certain  manors  belonging  to  George 
Gary  of  Devonshire.  He  was  elected  member 
of  parliament  for  Lyme  Regis  in  October 
1684,  and  for  Exeter  in  1566  and  again  in 
November  1688;  in  1592  he  was  appointed 
recorder  of  Exeter.  On  1 7  June  in  the  same 
year  he  succeeded  Chief-juatice  Coke  as  re- 
corder of  London,  and  became  M.P.  for  the 
city.  A  speech  of  the  usual  fiilsome  kind  is 
preserved  m  Niehola's  '  Progresses  of  Queen 
Elizabetli '  (iii.  228),  made  b^^  Drew  to  the 
queen  in  1698  when  presenting  the  newly 
elected  lord  mayor,  Sir  Cuthbert  BncUe,  for 
her  majesty's  approvaL  On  27  March  1W4 
Drew  resigned  toe  reeordership,  having  been 
appointed  justice  of  assize  ana  gaol  delivery 
for  Essex  and  Kent,  and  was  presented  by  the 
city  for  his  fkithful  service  with  *a  basin  and 
ewer  of  silver^^t  containing  one  hundred 
ounces.' 

Drew  became  queen's  serjeant  in  1606,  and 
was  much  employed  about  this  time  b^  the 
privy  council  m  the  examination  of  pobtical 
prisoners  and  in  various  legal  references  (State 
Fapera,  Dom.  Ser.  1691-^  1696-7).  Risdon, 
his  oountiyman  and  oontsmporary,  writing 
some  fifteen  years  after  his  death,  says  that 
his '  knowl^ge  and  coumel  won  him  a  gene- 
ral love'  {Surv.  o/ Devon,  1811,  p.  43).  His 
death  appears  to  have  been  sudden,  and  is 
ascribed  by  John  Chomberiain,  in  a  letter 
dated  4  May  1598,  to  gaol  fevn  caught  while 
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ridin^f  the  northern  circuit  with  Mr.  Justice 
Beaamont,  who  also  died  on  22  April  (Cham- 
BEBLil9*8  Lettertf  Camd.  Soc.  8).  His  will 
was  signed,  probably  tn  extremit,  on  26  April 
1698,  and  proved  in  the  P.  C.  C.  on  16  May  fol- 
lowing (Lbwxn,  p.  44).  Drew  sold  the  family 
seat  of  Sharpham  for  2,250/.,  and  erected  the 
mfinaion  of  Killei'ton  on  the  site  of  some  mo- 
nastic buildings  in  the  parish  of  Broad  diat. 
Here  he  lired,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish 
chiircb,wliBre  asun^tuous  monumentremains 
in  the  sovth  aide,  erected  to  his  and  hia  wiia's 
memory  in  1632,  with  a  Latin  in»niption  in 
prowandTene.  hia  wife,  Bridget  r^tiwil- 
Uam  of  Lincolnshire,  he  luid  four  sons  and 
'  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  survived  him. 
Thomas,  lus  eldest  son  and  heir,  was  knighted 
by  Cb  arles  I,  and  removed  the  family  mansion 
from  Eillerton  to  Graiige  in  the  pariah  of 
Broadhembuiy,  which  haaererainee  remained 
the  seat  of  the  family. 

[Prince's  Worthies  of  DeTon,  1810,  pp.  324-7 ; 
Tock^'s  Seroiuhire  Fedigreee,  p.  62 ;  Masters 
of  the  Benoh  of  the  Inner  Temple,  1863.  p.  Ifi ; 
Eetnrn  of  Karnes  of  Members  of  Pari.  1878 ;  Ly- 
soDs'tf  Britamiia,  Deronalure;  Dngdale'a 

Orig,  Jund.  jf.  188,  &&;  Buke's  Hisfc.  d  the 
Commonars,  iv.  672.]  0.  W-h. 

DREW,  OfiOfiGE  SMITH  (1819-1880), 
Hulaean  lecturer,  aon  of  Georgo  Draw,  tea 
dealer^of  11  Tottenham  Court I&ad,  London, 
waa  bom  at  Lottth,  Lmcoln»hire,  in  1819. 
Admitted  a  sizar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, on  22  Jan.  1689,  he  took  his  B.A. 
desree  as  27th  wrangler  in  1848,  and  was 
ordained  the  same  year  {College  Register), 
After  serving  a  curacy  at  St.  Pancras,  Lon- 
don, for  about  two  years,  he  was  presented 
to  the  incumbency  of  the  Old  Church,  St. 
Pancras,  in  1846  (^Gent.  Mag.  new  ser.  zxiv. 
298),  and  to  that  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
in  the  same  parish,  in  IB50  {ib.  zxxiv.  86). 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of 
avening  classes  for  ^ouug  men,  aud  pub- 
lished thx«e  lectures  in  support  oi  the  move- 
ment in  1861  and  1862.  He  had  taken  hia 
M.A.  degree  in  1847,  and  became  vicar  of 
Pullozhm,  Bedfordshim,  in  1864  (ib.  xliu. 
74).  During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1856-7 
he  made  a  tour  tn  the  East,  and  as  the  reault 
he  composed  a  book  published  as  *  Scripture 
Lands  m  connection  with  their  Histoiy/ 
8vo,  London,  1860  ;  2nd  edition,  8vo,  Lon- 
don, 1862,  and  again,  6to,  London,  1871. 
Drew  was  vicar  of  St.  Barnabas,  Sooth 
Kensington,  from  1858  till  1870,  was  select 
preacher  to  the  university  of  Cambridge  in 
1869-70,  and  rector  of  Avington,  Hamp^ire, 
during  1870-3,  but  returned  to  London  in  the 
last  named  year  as  vicar  <^  Holy  Trinity, 
Lambeth,  a  preferment  which  he  retained 


until  his  death.  In  1877  he  was  elected 
Hulsean  lecturer  at  Cambridge,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  published  his  discourses  in  a 
volume  entitled  '  The  Human  Life  of  Christ 
revealing  the  order  of  the  Universe. . . .  With 
an  Appendix,'  8vo,  London,  1878.  Drew, 
who  was  a  fellow  of  the  Koyal  Geographical 
Society,  and  at  one  time  an  active  member 
of  the  British  Association,  died  suddenly  at 
Holy  Trinity  vicarage,  21  Jan.  1880.  He 
married,  20  May  1846,  Mary,  eldest  dangh- 
ter  of  William  Peek  of  Norwood,  Surrey 
(ib.  nir.  IBS).  Hia  other  writings  are: 
1.  'Eight  Sermons,  with  an  Appendix,'  870, 
London,  1846.  3.  '  The  DisttnctiTe  Excel- 
lendea  of  the  Book  of  Oommon  Prayer.  A 
Sermon  [on  Lamentationa,  iii.  41]  preached 
in  Old  St.  Pancras  Church ;  with  a  prefuce 
containing  a  brief  history  of  that  cnucch,' 
Svo,  London,  1849.  8.  'Scripture  Studies, 
or  lixpository  Readings  in  the  Old  Testament, 
12mo,  London,  1865.  4.  '  Reasons  of  Faith, 
or  the  order  of  the  Christian  Argument  de- 
veloped and  exidainad  ;  with  an  Appendix,' 
8ro,Ixmdon, l£i62 ;  2nd  edition, 8vo, London, 
1869.  6.  '  Bishop  Colenso's  Examination 
of  the  Pentateuch  examined;  with  an  Ap- 
pendix,' 8vo,  London,  1863.  6.  'Eoolesia 
Dei,'  Svo,  London,  1866.  7.  <  Church  Life/ 
8vo,  London,  186a  8. 'Eorahand  hiaOonn 
pany ;  with  other  Bible  teachings  on  sub- 
jects of  the  day,  etc./  8to,  London,  1868. 
9.  *  Ritualism  in  some  Recent  Developments,' 
8to,  London,  1868.  10.  '  Church  Restora- 
tion :  its  Principles  and  Methods,*  8vO(Lon- 
don,  1869.  11.  <  Divine  Kingdom  on  Earth 
as  it  is  in  Heaven,'  Svo,  London,  1871. 
12.  '  Nazareth :  its  Life  and  Lessons,'  Svo, 
London,  1872.  13.  'The  Son  of  Man:  his 
Life  and  Ministry,'  8vo,  London,  1876. 
14.  'Reasons  of  Unbelief;  with  an  Appendix,' 
8vo,  London,  1877.  He  also  wrote  largely 
in  Fairbaim's  'Imperial  Bible  Dictionary,* 
Oasaell's  '  Bible  Dictionary,'  the  '  Christian 
Observw,'  the  '  Contemporaiy  Review,'  and 
the '  Sunday  Maganne.'  Some  of  bis  works 
exhibit  muui  scholarship. 

[Gaardian,  28  Jan.  1880,  p.  108  ool.  8,  p.  109 
boLZ;  Crookft«l*8  Obrieal i>ii«Dtoiy  (1879),p. 
282 :  Brit.  Mas.  Cat.]  Qt,  4. 

DREW,  JOHN  (1809-1867),  astronomer, 
was  bom  at  Bower  Clulk,  Wilt^iire,  in  1809. 
His  &ther  dying  when  he  was  bat  a  year  old, 
his  education  depended  mainly  upon  his  own 
exertions,  which  were  so  efiectual  that  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  prepared  to  enter 
upon  the  profession  of  a  teacher.  After  two 
years  spent  as  assistant  in  a  school  at  Melks- 
ham,  be  removed  to  Southampton,  where  he 
made  his  permanent  abode,  and  conducted  a 
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adiool  abl^  wad  succeesfuUy  duriiij;  sixt«ea 
years.  Hu  first  eetertUl  ouerTationa  wer^ 
nude  with  s  three  and  a  half  foot  re&actor, 
for  which  he  auhstituted  later  an  ext^llent 
five-foot  achromatic  by  Dolloud,  mounted 
eqoatoriallj,  and  in  1S47  ioBtalled  In  a  small 
oEseiratoiy,  built  by  him  for  its  reception  in 
his  garden  (Moni/Uy  Noiioet.x.68\  With 
the  help  of  a  fine  transit-circle  by  Jones,  ac? 
quired  soon  after,  and  of  the  Beaufoy  clock, 
lent  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society,  he . 
very  accurately  determined  the  time^  and  sup- 
plied it  dnriug  many  yean  to  the  ahipsleavlng 
Southampton. 

Hepublishediu  '  Chronological  Charts 
illustrative  of  Ancient  History  and  Geogra- 
jbjf  which  he  described  as  *  a  system  of  pro- 
gressive geograpbj; '  and  in  18d5  'A  Manual 
of  Astronomy:  aFopular  Treatise  on  Descrip- 
tive, FhysLcal,  and  Fracty»l  Astronomy,  wi  th 
a  hmiliar  Explanation  of  Astronomical  In- 
Bbomenta,  and.  the  best  methods  of  maag 
tlum.'  A  seconid  edition  was  issued  in  185^ 
At  the  Southampton  meeting  (tf  the  Bntieh 
Aaaociation  in  1846,  Drew  was  appointed  one 
otthe  secretaries  of  the  mathematical  section, 
and  printed  for  the  lise  of  the  association  a 
psm^et  *  On  the  Directs  worthy  of  At- 
tention in  an  Excursion  round  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  including  an  Account  of  the  Geolo- 
gicu  Formations  as  exhibited  in  the  Sections 
sloog  the  Coast.'  Shortly  afterwards  he  de- 
ternuned  upon  instituting  systematio  meteo- 
rological observations,  and  summarised  the 
lesiuta  for  1648  to^  1863  inclusive,  in  twa 
{•pen  on  the  'Climate  of  Southampton/ 
read  before  the  ^tish  Association  in  1861 
and  1864  respectiveW  {R^ort,  1851,  p.  54; 
18M,  p.  29).  Invited  to  assist  in  the  finmdo- 
tion  ca  the  Meteorological  Society  in  1850,  he 
eoDgfat,  as  a  member  of  the  council ,  to  forward 
its  objects  by  writing  a  series  ai  papecs  *  On 
the  Inatroments  used  tn  Meteorology,  and  on 
the  Dedoetiona  from  the  Observations,'  which 
wereextensTrelyoiTcalated  among  the  mem- 
bers of  Uie  society,  and  formed  uie  ground- 
wori[  of  a  treatise  on  *  Practical  Meteorologr/ 
published  by  Brew  in  1866,  and  re-editea  ^ 
nis  son  in  1800.  His  last  work  was  a  set  of 
setronomicdl  diagruns,  nnhlished  by  the  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Art  in  1857,  faith- 
nlfy  representing  the  moon,  planets,  star- 
dnsteta,  nebulsB,  and  other  C^estial  oligects 
{iba^My Kotke»,vn.\4,).  Ajoongthe  papers 
eoonmmcated  by  him  to  the  Roj^  Astrono- 
Bueal  Soeie^  (of  which  he  wm  elected  a 
member  on  9  Jan.  1846),  may  be  mentioned 
one  on  the  'Telescopic  Appearance  of  the 
Planet  Ventu  at  the  tune  <tf  Jaeti;  Inferior  Con- 
lanetioii,  S8  Feh.  1854'  xr.  69),  recordr. 
in;  a  eonnderaUe  excess  (tf  the  obsOTved  over 


the  calculated  breadth  of  the  crescent.  Drew 
died  after  a  long  illness  at  Surbiton  is,  Snrrey, 
on  17  Dec.  1867,  aged  48.  He  waa  a  oorte- 
sp(mdin|r  monber  St  the  Philosophical  Insti- 
tute of  &Is,  And  had  taken  a  degree  of  doctor 
in  philosopny  at  the  umvexsity  of  the  Bame 
place. 

[HonthlyMbtlae^xviiLSS;  thesuaelnlCeBa. 
&.Aitr.8oe.nvii.lil6i  AbdrietBayeM/Astro- 
mwiis  PiaUqae,  i.  IM;  Boyal  Bofciety's  Cab.  <rf 
SeiantiflePMpem.}  A.  M.  0. 

DEEW,  SAMUEL  (1765-1833),  meta- 
phy»cian,  boni  6  March  1^66,  was  the  son 
of  Joseph  DreW)  by  hia  second  w;ife,  Thomasin 
Osborne.  Joseph  Drew  made  a  hard  living 
in  a  cottBffe  near  St.  A-usteU,  Gorawallj  by 
streaming  for  tin  and  a  little  small  farming, 
Ifo  had  men  impressed  by  a  snrmon  from 
Whitefield  and  was  one  of  the  eariy  Oomish 
methodists.  &m)^lwas  put  to  work  in  the 
fields  at  seven  ^earsold,  hispaienta receiving 
2(2.  a  day  for  his  labour.  His  mother  died  in 
1774,  when  his  father  married  again;  and 
Samuel,  finding  home  disagreeablen  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  shoemaker  at  St.  Bluey  when 
between  ten  and  eleven.  He  was  a  wild  lad 
and  joined  in  smugglim;  sdventures,  but  was 
discouraged  for  a  time  (as  he  always  asserted) 
by  meeting  one  night  a  being  like  a  bear  with 
fiery  ey^  which  trotted  ^ast  him  and  went 
throu^  a  closed  gate  m  a  supernatural 
manner.  Soon  afterwards  he  ran  away  from 
his  master,  but  was  found  at  Liakeara  and 
brought  back  to  his  father,  who,  after  some 
difficulties,  was  nowwosperingasa&nnerat 
PoLplea,  near  Par.  He  afterwords  worked 
for  a  Ume  at  Millbrook,  Plymouth,  and  was 
nearly  drowned  in  a  smu^ling  adventure, 
from  which  he  had  not  been  deterred  by  any 
bogey.  Betuming  to  his  Lome  he  became 
joarneyman  shoemaker  in  a  shop  at  $t.  Aua-, 
tell  in  January  1786.  The  death  of  an  elder' 
brother,  who  had  been  a  studious  youth  of 
religious  principles,  and  the  funersi  sermon 
preached  upon  him  b^  Adam  Clarke  [|q.v.],bad 
a  great  eOitict  upon  his  inind,and  he  loined  the 
Wesleyau  society  in  June  1785.  He  took  a 
keen  interest  in  politics,  began  to  read  all  the 
books  he  could  find,  and  was  much  impressed 
by  a  copy  of  Locke's  '  Essw.'  He  set  up  in 
business  for  himself  in  1787.  He  became  a 
class-leader  and  a  local  preacher  in  1788 ;  and 
though  some  accusation  of  heresy  led  to  his 

giving  up  the  close-leadership  for  many  years, 
e  continued  to  preach  tbrough  life.  On 
17  April  1701  he  married  Honour  Hills,  Ha 
began  to  write  poetry,  always  kept  a  uote-book 
bi[  the  side  of  his  tools,  and  used  to  write 
wi^  his  bellows  for  a  desk.  His  first  publi- 
cation  was  'Remarks  upon  Pune's  "  A:^  of 
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BeaBon,*"  caused  by  some  controreTBy  with 
a  freethti&ingr  friend^  which  a^naied  in  1799 
and  was  bTounbly  noticed  in  the  *Anti-J»* 
colMn Review* for AprillSOO.  Hemadetl» 
acquaintance  of  the  antignarr  John  Whlt- 
alEeTf  the  'vicar  of  Roan-Lanmome,  and  of 
Jdm  Britton  [q.  t.]  In  July  1800  he  pub- 
lished sonie'ODiMrTadons'iiBcmRkFolwIiele's 
'  Anecdotes  of  Methodism,'  defending  his  sect 
against  Folwhele^s  chai||«s.  Whitaker  now 
encouraged  him  to  complete  a  book  upon 
wtiich  he  had  long  meditated,  which  waa 
finaUy  published  by  subscription  in  1803.  It 
was  entitled  '  Essay  on  the  Immateriality  and 
Immortality  of  the  Soul'  It  had  much  suc- 
cess. After  the  first  publication  he  sold  the 
ccAmiffhC  to  a  Bristol  bookseller  for  20;. 
After  K)ur  editions  had  appeared  in  England 
and  two  in  America,  he  broiufat  out  a  fifth 
with  additions  in  l8St,  whuh  he  sold  for 
2602.  His  old  adTersary  Polwhele  generously 
reriewed  him  with  high  praise  in  the  *  Anti- 
Jacobin*  for  FebruaiT  1803.  He  became 
fiunoos  as  the  '  Oomiw  metaphysician,'  and 
made  many  friends  among  the  clergy,  though 
he  declined  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
orders  of  the  church  of  England.  He  formed 
a  close  intimat^  witb  Adam  Olsrke,  through 
whose  influmce  he  was  elected  in  1804 a  mem- 
ber of  the  Manchester  Fhilologica]  Society. 
Another  friend  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  "niomaa 
Coke  ^^"^       writing  various  books 

for  the  vVesleyan  conference.  He  was  slso 
supedutendent  of  theWesleyan  missions,  and, 
bemgoverwhelmed  with  wotk^employed  Drew 
to  write  tot  him.  The  bookaappeared  under 
the  name  of  Ooke,  and  were  in  met  £ram  his 
notes,  but  it  seems  that  Drew  was  the  chief 
author,  though  he  did  not  oompldn  of  the 
concealment  of  his  name.  In  1800  he  was 
invited  through  Clarke  to  revise  metaphysical 
works  for  the  '  Eclectic  Review,*  but  the  con- 
nection did  not  Isst  long.  In  1809  he  pub- 
lished an  '  Essay  on  the  Identity  and  Resur- 
rection of  the  Body,'  which  attracted  little 
notice,  though  it  reached  a  second  edition  in 
1823.  About  the  same  time  he  began  to 
write  an  essay  for  the  Burnett  prize  [see 
BuBiTBrr,  JoHS.  1729-1784],  which,  however, 
was  adjudged  in  1814  to  J.  L.  Brown  and 
J.  B.  Sumner.  He  published  his  essay  in 
ljB20 ;  but  it  did  not  attract  much  noUce. 

Ijd  1S14  he  undertook  a  history  of  Cora- 
waU.  Fart  of  it  had  been  written  iK^F.Kt- 
chhu,  on  whose  death  the  composition  was 
entrusted  to  Drew.  Though  Inew  is  taily 
described  as  editor,  he  wrote  the  greatest  part. 
It  is  not  more  than  a  &ir  comjalation. 

In  1819  he  moved  to  Liveroool,  agun 
through  the  recommendation  of  Clarke.  He 
was  to  edit  the  'Imperial  Magazine,'  started 


in  March  1619,  and  superintend  the  business 
of  the  '  Caxton  Press.'  A  ftre  destroyed  the 
buildings  at  Liverpool,  and  the  businras  was 
transferred  to  London,  where  Drew  settled. 
Here  he  was  employed  in  absorbing  work, 
which  seems  to  have  tried  his  health.  Hopes 
of  making  a  proviuon  for  retirement  to  Corn- 
wall Were  disappointed  by  pecuniary  losses. 
He  made  short  visits  to  Cornwall,  daring 
one  of  which  his  wife  died  at  Helston,  19  Aug. 
1838,  at  the  house  of  a  son-in-law.  Drew 
rapidly  declined  in  stren^h  after  this  blow. 
He  returned  to  bis  woric  m  London,  but  died 
at  Helston  29  March  1833,  while  staying  with 
his  son-in-law.  He  had  seven  children,  of 
whom  six  survived  him. 

Drew's  writings  are  interestinguthoseitfft 
eelf-taug^t  metaphysician,  who  seems  to  have 
read notiungai  Jus  first puUioation  except 
liocke  and  Watts.  It  cannot  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  his  a^umente  show  more  than  a 
strong  mind,  quite  unversed  in  the  literature 
of  the  subject.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  very  honourable  and  independent  man, 
strongly  attached  to  his  family,  and  energetic 
as  a  preacher  and  writer. 

^  [Life  by  his  eldest  son  (2nd  edit],  1835 ;  Anto> 
biogtaphieal  sketch  prefixed  to  Essay  on  Identity, 
Sec  1809;  Folwhele'a  Biographical  Sketches  of 
Comvall,!.  96-108 ;  Boase  and  Courtney'B  Biblio- 
thecaOanrabiensis;  Smiles'sSelf-Help.]  L.  S. 

DEINQ,  RAWUNS  (JL  1688),  physi- 
cian, son  of  Samuel  Dring,  bom  at  Bruton, 
Somersetshire,  was  educated  at  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  first 
scholar  and  a  fellow  in  1683.  Hewooeeded 
B.A.  27  June  1679.  M. A.  24  May  1682.  Then 
entering  <m  the  physio  line,  he  practised  at 
Sherbcmie,  DoiBetahire.  He  was  the  author 
of  'Disaertatio  Epistolica  ad  ompUssimum 
viram  &  doriasimum  pyrophilum  J.  N.  Aiv 
migemm  coaseripta;  in  qua  Crystallizatio- 
nem  Salinm  in  unioam  et  iffD|mau,  uti  di- 
cnat.  fignnun,  ane  tdmodnm  meertamf  ant 
aoodentalnn  ex  Obaervationibas  etiam  suia, 
otmtra  Medicos  ft  Ghnnioos  hodiemos  evin- 
atur,'  16mo,  Anstetoam,  1668.  Aecwling 
to  Wood,  *  the  reascm  why  'tis  sud  in  the 
title  that  it  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  is 
because  the  College  of  Fhvsiwana  reused 
to  license  it,  hav  ing  several  things  therean 
written  i^ainst  Dr.  Martin  Iiister. 

^Wood's  AthsMB  Oxon.  (Bliss),  iv.  788 ;  Wood's 
Fasti  Oxon.  (BUn),  ii.  M9,  >6S.}  G.  Q. 

DRINKWATER,  JOHN  (1763-1844), 
historiui  of  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  {See 
Brudhb.] 

DROESHOUT,  MARTIN  (O.  1620- 
1661),  engraver,  bcdoDged  te  aNetheriandish 
fiuuily,  <»  which  numerous  members  were 
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•ettled  in  England.  In  the  roisters  of  the 
Dutch  Chun£,  Austin  Friars,  published  by 
W.  J.  0.  Hoens,  (Lymington,  1834), 

time  ate ■ereral  entrieeconcerningthefamily, 
the  name  heiog  spelt  Broeahou^  Droahaut, 
Draanotty  Bnuaoit,  ftc  From  theae,  and 
from  a  ntnm  of  foreiffQetaliTUff  in  Lradon 
ia  1608  (HivpHB,  Z^e  iff  Sir  WUUom  Dm- 
Me,  wpendix^t  it  appean  that  about  1690 
HiehaeT Droeanout  oi  Brussels, '  a  grarer  in 
eopper,  which  he  learned  in  Brussels/  after 
Bojovning  in  Antwerp,  Friesland,  and  Zee- 
land,  eame  to  Londm,  where  John  Droes* 
hoot,  painter,  and  Marj,  or  Malcken,  hia 
irifa,ludbeen  settled  for  .some  twenty  jrears, 
who  seem  to  have  been  hia  parents.  MidMel 
Oroesbout.  from  whose  hand  there  exists  a 
coiioaB  allegoric^  engrarinff  of  the  '  Gun- 
powder Plot,'  married  on  IT^Aug.  1595  S»4 
•anna  ran  der  Erebek  of  Ghent,  and,  amovg 
other  children,  was  &therof  Jc^n  Droeahont, 
baptised  16  M»  1696,  and  of  Martin  Droea- 
hont, baptised  26  April  1601.  There  was  also 
a  Juitia  DroadKRit,  apparenllj  Iwother  of 
Midiad,  irtio  was  twke  married  at  the  Dutch 
Omreh,  via.  on  36  Oct.  1603  to  Anna  Winter- 
hAe  of  Bruasela,  and  80  Oct.  1604 to  Janneker 
lfotyu<tf  Antwerp.  He  was  granted  deniza- 
ti<m  on  20  Jan.  1608,  being  described  as 
'  Martin  Droeshontj^  painter,  of  Brabant ' 
{XkiL  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser,,  James  I).  A 
Martin  Droeahout  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Dutch  Church  in  1624,  and  it  is  with  one 
of  these,  probably  the  younger,  that  we  may 
identify  the  artut  known  throughout  the 
Uteraij  world  as  the  engraver  of  tJie  poi> 
trait  of  'William  Shakeapeare  prefixed  to  the 
folio  edition  of  his  works  published  in  1623, 
with  the  well-known  lines  by  Ben  Jonaon 
affixed  Wlow  it.  This  is  considered  by  Mr. 
a«ofgeSe1iBrf,O.B.,F.S.A.('On  the  Principal 
FoECnita  of  Sh«ke&pewe/  IfotM  mid  Qumaa, 
38  A^il  1664;^,  aa  having  the  firat  claims  to 
asthenticity,  since  it  is  wofeasedly  a  portrait 
of  the  great  dramatist.  He  further  says  that 
'  a  general  feeling  of  sharoness  uid  coarse- 
Bees  perradea  Droeshout^  plat^  and  the 
head  fooks  very  la^e  and  prominent  with 
reforenee  to  the  size  of  the  page  and  the 
typesetters  around  it ;  but  there  is  very 
liUle  to  censure  with  respect  to  the  actual 
drawii^  of  the  features.  On  the  contrary, 
they  hATe  been  drawn  and  expressed  with 
great  care.  Droeshout  probably  worked  from 
•  good  original,  either  a  "  Unming  "  or  craycm- 
draiwit^,  which  having  served  its  purpose 
beesBB  iMj^acted  ana  is  now  lost.'  Be- 
aidea  the  pottnit  of  Shakespeare,  Droeshout 
eaflmved  nttmaooB  other  portidts,  some  of 
imeh  am  ct  ntceme  rarity,  and  also  title- 
ttgee  for  hotAidlen.  Bis  engamaga  are 


executed  in  a  stiff  and  dry  manner,  which, 
however,  occasionally  attains  to  some  excel- 
lence ;  there  may  be  instanced  the  fulMengtfa 
portraits  of  G«)i^  Villiers,  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  of  James,  marquis  of  Hamilton. 
Among  other  portraita  were  John  Fox,Mount- 
joy  Blmmtf  earl  of  Newport,  GeneralWilliam 
Fairfax,  Sir  Thomaa  Overhnry,  Dr.  Douue, 
HiUdah  Onwke,  and  others.  In  the  print 
room  at  the  Britidi  Museum  are  some  rare 
Bets  of  engravings  of  the  *  Sibyla '  and  the 
'Seasons.'  Cont«nporary withMartinDroes- 
bout,  and  purstdng  the  same  profession  in  a 
similar  but  inferior  style,  was  Johs  Dboss* 
HOUT  (1696-1662),  who  may  be  identified 
with  the  John  l^^ieshout  mentioned  above 
as  an  rtder  brother  of  Marfiin  Droe^out. 
He  was  employed  by  bookseUers,  for  whom 
be  ennaved  portruts  of  Arthur  Johnston, 
John  Babington,  Richard  Eltcm,  John  Danes, 
Je0Wf  Hudson,  and  others,  besides  other 
frontiniieoea  and  broadsides.  He  also  en- 
giavea  a  set  of  plates  to  *  Luritania  liberata,' 
by  Don  Antomo  da  Sooaa,  including  some 
portruta  of  the  kiiq^  d  Portogal.  Ia  his 
will,  dated  13  Jan.  1661-2,  and  proved 
18  March  1661-2  (P.  0.  O.,  Somerset  House, 
66,  Bowyer),  he  describes  himself  aa  'of  Sb. 
&ide's,  Fleet  Street,  London,  Ingraver,'  and 
mentions  hia  wife  Eliubeth,  his  nephew 
Martin,  his  two  sons-in-law,  Isaac  Doniell 
and  Thomas  Alford,  and  his  servant  or  Kgh 
prentice,  Thomas  Stayno. 

[Bedgrave's  Diet,  of  Artists;  NagUi's  Mono- 
sraHunisten,  iii.  2348,  iv.  \7SS;  Gmnger'a  Biogr. 
Hist,  of  England ;  Bromley's  Oat.  of  Engraved 
English  Portraits;  Lovnde^s  BibL  Man.;  ia- 
fcnuatioB  frmn  Hr.  W,  J.  a  Moens,  F.8.A.; 
aatfaoritsM  cited  above.]  L.  C. 

BBOaHBDA,  arat  Mabqius  and  sixth 
Eabl  (1730-1822).  [See  MooBK,  Ohablbs.] 

DROOHBDA,  VmoovHis.  [See  Moobb, 
SiK  Oabiiet,  first  Vmcotot,  1660?-ie27; 
MoouH,  Siu  Ohaklbb,  second  Visoouht, 
1608-1643  3 

DROaaEDA,  WILLIAMoF((i.  1346  ?), 
canonist.  [See  AVilluh.I 
i  DROKBNSFORD,  JOHN  db  (d.  1329), 
.  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wella,  bom  probably  at 
Drokensford,  now  Droxford,  Hampshire,  was 
controller  of  the  wardrobe  to  Edward  I  in 
1291,  and  continued  to  hold  that  office  until 
1296,  when  he  appears  askeeperof  the  ward- 
robe (SiBVEireoKr  Doaumejits,  i.  204,  ii.  16). 
These  offices  kept  him  in  constant  attendance 
at  court.  He  accompanied  Edward  in 
the  expeditiona  he  nude  to  Scotland  in 
1391  and  1996.  In  1397  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  treasurer  durmg  a  vacancy.  The 
next  year  he  was  again  busy  in  Scotland, 
•nd  he  appears  to  have  ^;atn  acccHnpanied 
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Edward  I  on  the  expedition  of  1303-4.  His 
eerrices  were  rewarded  with  ecclesiastical 
mefenuents ;  he  was  rector  of  Droxford^  of 
Hemlnf^n^rii  and  Stillin^eet  in  Yorlcshire, 
ai^  of  Baltaam  in  Ounbndgeshire ;  he  held 
prebenda  in  Southw^  and  four  otim  col- 
le^&te  c^nzohes  in  England,  besides  eertaui 

Erebenda  in  Ireland ;  was  installed  aa  pro* 
endary  in  the  cathedral  churches  of  Lichfield, 
Lincoln,  and  Wells;  and  was  chaplain  to  the 
pope(LBNBVB;  Whabion;  CaUndar).  His 
secular  emoluments  were  also  large,  for  he  ap- 

Sars  to  have  had  five  residraces  in  Surrey, 
ampshire,  and  Kent,  beades  a  sixth  estate  in 
Ohute  Forest,  Wiltsmre,  and  a  grant  of  land 
in  Windsor  Forest  (Calendar).  He  is  some- 
times incorrectlT  styled  chancellor,  or  keeper 
of  the  great  saa^  simply  because  on  one  oc- 
casion, as  keept^  of  the  wardrobe,  he  had 
ohai^  of  the  great  seal  for  afew  days  during 
a  Tacaney.  Aftnr  the  death  of  Edward  I 
he  ceased  to  hold  offios  in  the  wardrobe,  and 
in  the  fizst  year  of  Edward  n  sat  in  the  ex- 
chequer as  eha&celLv  (Mumz),  On  35  Dec 
1806  the  king,  in  sending  his  corufS  d'SUre 
to  the  ohapters  of  Bath  and  Wells,  nomi- 
nated him  for  election ;  he  received  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  see  on  16  May  1309,  was 
consecrated  at  Canterbury  on  9  Nov.,  and 
was  enthroned  at  Wells  alwut  twelve  months 
afterwards.  During  the  first  fonr  years  of 
his  episcopate  he  was  seldom  in  his  diocese; 
*  political  troubles,'  he  writes,  in  December 
1312,  '  having  hindered  our  residence '  (Os- 
lendar).  In  later  years,  though  often  in  Lon- 
don and  elsewhere,  and  paying  an  annual 
visit  to  his  private  estates,  he  was  also  much 
in  Somenet.  He  did  not  make  either  Bath 
or  Wells  his  headquartezs,  but  moved  ahont 
constantly,  attenud  apparently  hy  a  lafge 
retinne,  from  one  to  another  ta  the  manor- 
houses,  uxteen  or  more  in  number,  attached 
to  the  see  and  used  as  episcopal  residences. 
ita^u^cent  and  liberal,  he  was,  like  many 
of  his  fbllow-bishops,  a  worldly  man,  and  by 
no  means  blameless  in  the  administration  of 
his  patronage,  for  he  conferred  a  prebend 
on  a  member  of  the  house  of  Berkeley  who 
was  a  layman  and  a  mere  boy,  and  in  the 
bountiful  provision  he  made  for  his  relations 
out  of  the  revenues  of  his  church  he  was 
not  always  careful  to  act  l^fally  (ib.)  He 
had  some  disputes  with  his  chapter  which 
were  settled  in  1321  (Rbtnolds),  Although 
he  was  left  r^fent  when  the  Idj^g  and  queen 
erosaed  over  to  Ftance  in  1318»  and  wasone 
of  the  comnissionera  to  open  parfiament,  he 
found  lumself '  outrun  in  the  race  for  secular 
preferment '  in  the  reign  of  Edward  11,  and 
probably  for  this  reason  was  hostile  to  the 
king  (onrsBS).  He  joined  in  the  petition 


for  the  appointment  of  ordutiras  in  March 
1310  (Asm.  Lmdin.  p.  170).  In  July  1831 
he  and  others  endeavoured  to  arrange  a  peacA 
between  the  idng  and  the  malcontent  lords 
at  London  (^nn.  Paulini,  p.  295).  At  the 
same  tame  he  was  concerned  in  the  rebellion 
Against  Edward,  and  in  February  1323  the 
king  wrote  to  John  XXII  and  the  cardinals 
complaining  of  his  conduct,  and  reqnasting 
that  he  should  be  translated  to  some  see  out 
of  the  kingdom  (Fmdera).  He  ugned  the 
letter  sent  by  the  bishops  to  the  queen  in 
1336  exhorting  her  to  return  to  her  husband, 
and  on  13  Jan.  1327  took  the  oath  to  sup- 
port her  and  her  son  at  the  Guildhall  of 
London  (Arm.  PauUni,  p.  323).  He  died  at 
his  episcopal  manor-house  at  Dogmersfleld, 
Hampshire,  on  9  M»  1339,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Eatharine^s  dhapel  in  his  cathedral 
ehnrch,  where  his  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen. 
Two  months  before  his  death  he  endowed  a 
chantry  to  be  eatabUshed  at  the  altar  nearest 
to  his  grave. 

[Bishop  Hobbons^s  Calendar  of  Drokensfbrd't 
Register  (Somenat  Record  Soo.,  printed  tat  mib- 
Bcribera) ;  Stevenson's  Docamenta  illustrative  of 
the  History  of  Scotland  (Rolls  Ser.) ;  Le  Neve's 
Fasti  (Hardy) ;  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  £68 ; 
Godwin,  De  Prsesulibus,  p.  37fi ;  Foas's  Judges, 
iii.  86  ;  Uadox's  Hist,  of  the  Excheqner,  ii.  30 ; 
Rymer's  Fcedeia,  iii.  989,  ed.  1705;  Anoalea 
Londin. ;  Annalas  Fbnlini,  ap.  Chronicles,  Edw.  I 
and  Edw.  II,  ed,  Stubbs  (Bolls  Ser.) ;  Stabba's 
Constitutional  History,  if.  8SS;  Reynolds's  WeUs 
Cathedral,  pp.  146, 147.]  W.  H. 

DROMGOOLB,THOMAS,M.D.(1760?- 
1836  P),  was  bcnm  in  Ireland  somewhere  about 
the  middle  of  the  eif^iteenth  eentuiy,  andtook 
his  medical  degree  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
bra^h.  He  settled  as  a  phyuetan  in  Dawson 
Street,  Dublin,  and  became  a  prominent  mem-' 
ber  of  the  catholic  board,  i^ch  met  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  to  further  the  cause 
of  catholic  emancipation.  Dromgoole  was 
an  anti-vetoist,  that  is,  he  was  opposed  to 
the  purchase  of  freedom  for  the  catholics  at 
the  price  of  giving  the  government  a  veto  in 
the  appointment  of  their  bishops.  In  1813 
he  made  some  vigorous  speeches  on  the  sub- 
ject, overthrowing  Grattan^  contention  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  veto  was 
approved  in  Irdand,  and  materially  contri- 
buting to  the  temporary  defeat  of  the  Catho- 
lic Emancipation  BilL  In  the  following  year 
hii  speeches  wen  published,  tt^ther  wiUi 
an  aaonymoua  '  Yindicatbu,'  said  bv  Mr. 
W.  J,  Fitzpatrick  to  have  been  written  Dr. 
Lanigan,  who  also,  according  to  thft  same  au- 
thority, was  the  real  author  of  the  speeches, 
though  they  were '  enunciated  tlmiugh  the 
ponderous  trombone  of  Dramgoole's  nasal 
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twaog.*  Sheil,  describing  Diomgoole'e  mode 
of  cmpluusing  the  end  oi  each  sentence  in 
his  speeches  by  knocking  loudly  on  the  ground 
mik  a  heavy  stick,  Bpoke  of  him  as '  a  kind 
of^toricalpaviouT/  Dromgoole's  ill-timed 
outspokenness  brought  a  hornets*  nest  abont 
hia  eon;  he  was  satirised  by  Dr.  Brennam 
under  the  name  of  '  Dr.  Drumsnttffle,'  and 
vas  at  last  driven  into  exile,  ending  his  days 
at  Rome  under  the  shadow  of  the  Vatican. 
He  probably  died  between  1824  and  1829. 

[W.  J.  Fitspatrick'B  Irish  Wita  and  Worthiw, 
zzir. :  Wyse's  Catholic  AssoeiatiMi  of  IieUod, 
L  L.  0. 8. 

DBOPS,  FRANCIS  (ie29P-ie71),arbo- 
ricnhurist,  a  younger  son  of  the  Rot.  Thomas 
Drope,  B.D„  vicar  <^  Cnmiuff|  Berkshire, 
and  rector  of  Ardley,  neu  Bioester,  OsicxtA- 
shire,  was  bom  at  Gnmnor  Ticarage  about 
16:^,  became  a  demy  of  Magdalen  Oolr- 
lege,  Orford,  in  1645,  three  years<after  his 
brother  John,  and  graduated  as  BA.  in 
1647.  In  1648  he  was  ejected,  having  pro- 
bably, like  his  brother,  bonearmsforthekutg, 
and  oe  then  became  an  assistant-master  in  a 
private  school,  kept  by  one  William  Fuller, 
at  Twtdenham.  At  the  Bestoratitm  he  pro- 
ceeded M.A.  (38  Aug. 1660),  and  in  1662  was 
nideMlowof  luscollwe.  He  sidwequently 
gndnated  as  B.D.  (12  Dec.  1667),  and  was 
made  a  prebendary  of  Lincoln  (17  Feb.  1669- 
1670).  Hedied26Sc^.l671,andwas buried 
in  the  chancel  of  Gumnor  Church,  His  one 
WMfc,  *  A  Short  and  Sure  Guide  in  the  Prac- 
tice oTBaiaing  and  Ordering  of  Fruit-trees,' 
is  generallj  described  as  pmthumous,  being 
published  at  Oxford,  in  8to,  in  1672.  The 
wmkis  eulogised  in  the '  Philosophical  Traus- 
actiona,'  voL  vii,  No.  86,  p.  6049,  as  written 
from  the  author's  own  experience. 

Drape's  elder  brother,  Jomr  (1626-1670), 
was  demy  of  Ma^alen  CoU^,  Oxford,  in 
1642;  proceeded  B.A.  12  July  1645;  'bore 
arms  for  the  king'  in  the  garrison  of  Oxford; 
was  made  fellow  of  his  cou^  in  1647,  being 
ejected  by  the  parliamentary  visitosrs  tiie  next 
year;  became  master  at  John  Fetiplace's 
sdiod  at  Dmcheeter  about  1664 ;  proceeded 
H.A.  St  the  Restoration  (23  Aug.  1660) ;  was 
restored  to  his  fellowship;  studied  physic, 
which  he  practised  at  Borough,  Lincoln^re, 
•Dd  died  at  Borough  in  October  1670.  He 
was  a  poet  on  a  smul  scale,  and  published 'An 
HymensaD  Essay '  on  CSiaries  XTs  marriage 
in  1662,  a  poem  on  the  Oxford  PhysieGarden, . 
1661,  and  otiier  pooas  wlndi  Wood  read  in 
manuscript. 

[Wood's  Atbene  Oxon.  ed.  Bliss,  iii.  941 ; 
Faiti,  iL  lOS.  228,  29»;  Feltoo's  Portraits  of 
¥Bt«»  OB  Oardening,  p.  3>.]         G-.  8.  B. 


DROUT,  JOHN  (Jt.  1670),  poet,  was,  as 
we  learn  fircnn  the  titlo-weof  his  only  known 
wwk,  an  attorney  <^  Thavies  Inn.  He  is 
author  of  a  black-letter  tract  of  thirty  leaves, 
entitled  *  The  pityfiill  Historie  of  two  louing 
Italians,  Gaulnido  and  Bamardo  le  vayne, 
which  ariued  in  the  coon  trey  of  Orece,  in 
the  time  of  the  noble  Emperoure  Ysspasian. 
And  translated  out  of  Italian  into  E^lishe 
meeter,'  &Cj  ISmo,  London,  1670.  Cl  de- 
dicating 'thU|  the  first  friites  of  my  trauell,' 
to  Sir  Francis  JobK)n,knt.|  lieutenant  of  tJie 
Tower,  Drout  menticms  bis  parents  as  still 
living,  and  endmses  his  own  and  thi^  obUp 
gatimis  to  JoMon.  la  1844  John  Pftyne 
Collier  reprinted  twenty-five  come*  of  this 
piece  from  a  unique  copy.  Cot  Her  doubts 
whether'  Drout  really  translated  the  story 
from  the  Italian,  and  suggests  that  Drout  de- 
scribes it  as  a  translation  so  that  he  might 
take  advantage  of  the  popularity  of  Itafian 
novels.  In  ms  preliminary  remarks  upon 
*  Romeo  and  Juliet/  Malone,  whose  sole  know- 
ledge of  Drout's  book  was  derived  from  its 
entry  in  the  '  Statbners'  Registers,' supposed 
it  to  be  a  prose  naxrative  of  the  stoir  on  which 
Shakespeare's  play  was  constructed  (Maxonx, 
Shake^eaiVfW,  Boswell,  vi.  4).  It  is  not  in 
pose,  and  wily  a  part  relates  to  the  history 
^  Borneo  and  Juliet ;  it  is  in  the  drdinaiy 
fbuiteen-syllaUe  metre  of  the  time,  divided 
into  lines  of  eight  and  of  rix  syllables.  It  is 
merely  valuable  to  Hie  Uteraiy  antiquary. 

[Arber's  TrsBseripC  of  Statiooars' Registers,  i. 
204  b ;  Lowndes'B  Bibl.  Manual  (Bohn),  ii.  860, 
Tooe  '  Qanlftido,*  App«iidix,  p.  300 ;  Athaueom, 
26  April  1862,  p.  563.]  O.  a. 

DBXT^  THOMAS  (Jt.  1681),  dramatist, 
is  the  author  of  an  interesting  historical  play, 
'  The  Life  of  the  Dvtohes  of  Svfiblke,'  16S1, 
4to,  whidi  has  been  wrongly  attributed  br 
Langbaine  and  others  to  l%omas  HOTwood. 
The  play  was  published  anonymously,  but  it  is 
assigned  to  Drue  in  the  *  Stationers  Registers ' 

giLder  date  IS  Nov.  1629)  and  in  Sir  Henry 
erbert's  *  Office-book.'  Another  play, '  The 
Bloodie  Banquet.  By  T.  D.,'  1630,  4to,  has 
been  attributed  without  evidence  to  Drue. 
An  unpublished  plsy,  the  'Woman's  Mis- 
take/ is  ascribed  in  the '  Stationers'  Registers/ 
9  SegU  1653,  to  Robert  Davenport  [q.  v.]  and 
Dnie.  Possibly  the  dramatist  may  be  the 
Thomas Diewe  who  in  1621  published  'Daniel 
Ben  Alexander,  the  converted  Jew,  first 
written  in  Syriacke  and  High  Dutch  by  him- 
selfe.  Translated  .  .  .  into  French  by  S. 
Lecberpiere.  And  out  of  French  into  £!ng- 
lish,'  4to. 

[Arber'a  Transcript  of  Stationer^  Registers,  iv. 
188;  Chalmen^s  Supplemental  Apology,  p.  217.1 

AH.B. 
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DRIJITT,  ROBERT  (1814-1888),  medi- 
cal writer,  toe  aoD  of  a  medical  practitioner 
at  Wimbome,  Dorsetshire,  was  bom  in  De- 
CBmberl814.  After  four  years' pupilage  widt 
Mr.  Ohariea  MayOiSuinon  totlie  Winchester 
Hospital,  he  entwed  m  1834  as  a  medkal 
Btudrait  at  Kin^t  Oollwe  and  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  London.  He  becazae  L.8.A.  in 
1686,  and  M.RG.S.  in  1887,  and  settled  in 
general  practice  in  Bniton  Street,  BeriH^OT 
Square.  In  1839  he  published  tJie*Snigeonv 
Vade-Mecnm,'  by  which  he  is  best  known. 
Written  in  a  very  dear  and  simple  style,  it 
became  a  great  faTourite  viUi  students,  and 
the  production  of  Buooessive  editions  occupied 
much  of  the  author's  time.  The  eloTenth 
edition  appeared  in  1878,  and  in  all  more  than 
forty  thousand  copies  were  sold.  It  was  re- 
printed in  America,  and  translated  intosereral 
European  languages.  In  1646  Dnutt  be- 
came F.R.(1S.  by  examination,  and  in  1874 
F.B.O.F.,  later  receiving  the  Lambeth  degree 
of  M.D.  He  practised  snccesBfiiUy  ior  many 
years,  and  atso  engsged  in  much  literary 
work,  haring  for  ten  years  (1662-72)edited 
the  '  Medical  Times  and  Oasette.'  He  was 
an  earnest  advocate  of  improved  sanitation, 
and  from  1856  to  1807  was  one  of  the  nutdi- 
cal  officers  of  healtJii  for  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square.  From  1864  to  1872  he  was  piesident 
ofthe  Metropolitan  Association  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  before  which  he  delivered 
numerous  valuable  addresses.  In  1872  his 
health  broke  down,  and  he  for  some  time  lived 
in  Madras,  whence  he  wrote  some  interest- 
ing '  Letters  from  Madras '  to  t&e  '  Medical 
Tixoee  and  Gazette.'  On  hie  retirement  870 
medical  men  and  other  friends  presented  him 
with  a  -cheque  for  1,316/.  in  a  silver  cup, 
'  in  evidence  of  their  empathy  with  him  in 
a  prolonged  illness,  induced  by  years  of  gene- 
rous and  unwearied  labours  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  and  as  a  pro(tf  of  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  rendered  by  him  as  an 
author  and  sanitary  reformer  to  both  the 
public  and  the  ^fesBion.'  After  an  exhaust- 
ing  Ulnesfl  he  died  at  Kensington  on  16  M^ 
1^.  In  1846  he  manied  a  Miss  Ho|Un- 
son,  who  with  three  sons  and  four  daagntere 
survived  him. 

Druitt  was  a  man  of  wide  culture,  being 
well  versed  in  languages,  as  well  as  in  science 
and  theoloffjr.  Church  music  was  one  of  Us  ! 
special  studies,  and  as  eariy  as  1846  he  wrote  ' 
a '  Popular  Tract  on  Church  Music'  A  man 
of  reserved  manners,  he  was  both  a  wise  and  j 
a  sympathetic  friend.  Beeides  his  principal ) 
work,  Druitt  wrote  a  small  wod  on '  Cheap  ; 
Wines*  thdr  use  in  Diet  and  Medicine,'  which. ' 
appeared  first  in  the  '  Medical  Times  and 
Guette*  in1863  end  1864,  and  was  twice  re- 


printed tu  an  enlai^edform  in  1866  and  1873. 
In  1872  he  contributed  an  important  article 
on  *  Inflammation'  to  Cottiers  'Dictionary 
of  Practical  Su^ry.'  Ajuong  his  minor 
writings  may  also  be  mentioned  nis  paper  on 
the '  Conitructioii  andMaiugement  of  Htuaon 
Habitationjv  oonsidered  in  relation  to  the 
Publie  Health*  (TVwiu.  R.LB.A.  1860-60). 

[Medical  Times  and  Osxstte,  19  and  26  May 
1883,  pp.  O.  T.  B. 

DRITMOAZBNJxtBD  (1668-1637),  Scot- 
tish judge.  [See  HunLiWT,  Sir  Tawia, 
Earl  op  MscBoea,} 

DRUMMOND,ALEXANDER(<«.1760), 
consul,  author  of  'Travels  throu^  tike  diffe- 
rent Countries  of  Oennany,ItaIy,GTeece,  and 
parte  of  A^,  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  with 
an  Account  of  what  is  remarkable  in  their 
present  State  and  their  Monuments  of  Anti- 
quity '(London,  1764,  fol.),  was  son  of  George 
I>rummond  of  Newton,  and  younger  twother 
of  George  Drummond,  lord  provost  of  Sdin- 
bm^h  [q.  v.]  Ol  Ue  early  yeaie  there  ia  no 
account.  He  started  on  his  travels,  vi&  Har- 
widi  and  Hdvoetsluys,  in  May  1744,  readied 
Venice  in  August  and  Smyrna  in  December 
that  year,  and  Cyprus  in  Mardi  1746.  His 
observations  by  the  wav,  and  in  euursions, 
made  in  the  intmralaoi  what  aj^tear  to  have 
been  amimercial  pursuits,  dunng  residence 
in  Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor  in  1746-6U,  are 
given  in  his  book  in  the  form  of  letters, 
mostlv  addressed  to  his  brothw,  and  Rccom- 
panied  by  some  ciirious  plates.  In  one  of 
these  excursions  he  reached  Beer,  on  the  Eu- 
phrates. Dmmmond  was  British  consul  at 
Aleppo  in  1764-^.  He  died  at  Edinbuwh 
on  9  Aug.  1760.   A  portrait  was  engraved. 

[Anderson's Scotti^  Nation  (Edinb.  I6A9-03), 
ii.  66  ;  Watt's  BibL  Brit.  ■  Drammond's  Travels, 
nt  snpra;  Court  and  Oity  B^;iat«rs,  1708-7; 
Scots  Hag.  1769,  xzxi.  447.]  H.  H.  0. 

DBUHMOND,  AimABELLA  (1S60P- 
1402),  queen  of  Scotland,  danghter  of  Sir 
John  Drummond  of  Stobhall,  was  the  wife 
of  Robert  HI  of  Scotland  and  mother  of 
Junes  I.  The  family  of  Dmmmond  derive 
their  name  from  Drymen  in  Stirlingshire,  but 
trace  their  descent  from  Maurice,  a  Hun- 
garian, who  is  said  to  have  accompanied  Edgar 
Ethelingand  his  sisters  to  Scotland  from  Hun- 
gary in  1068,  and  to  have  been  made,  by  Mal- 
colm Oanmore,  after  his  marriage  with  Mar- 
garet, steward  of  Lennox.  His  descendant, 
Sir  John  de  Dnunmond  of  Drymen,  taken 
prisoner  by  Edward  I,  but  released  in  1207, 
h»Af  by  the  dau^ter  of  the  Earl  of  Menteith, 
Sir  Msleolm  de  Drummond,  who  fought  with 
Ihuce  at  Bannodilivni.  His  eldest  son,  » 
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noond  Sir  Malcolm,  died  in  1348,  leaving 
three  aons,  John,  Maurice,  and  Walter.  IC» 
dai^hter  MaEgaret  married,  flat,  Sir  Jokn 
Lofpe ;  iecandfy,  David  II  in  1363,Tei7  shortly 
alter  the  death  1^  his  fiist  wife,  Joanna,  daugor 
tar  cf  Edward  IL  From  David  she  was  di- 
vwoed  hv  the  Scottish  bishops  in  1370.  She 
q^ealed  to  the  hut  tne  terms  of  his 
Bentuioefif^onouneod,arenot]niowii.  This 
marria^, deemed  discreditable  ^bablj  from 
hahavuigbeen  the  king's  mistmu  before  the 
death  of  her  first  husband,  brou^t  the  DrunH 
monds  isto  rc^al  &voar,  and  amoBg  other 
gifts  was  the  grant  thzotwb  the  «ieea  of  the 
luds  of  StobhaU,  CaraUl,  and  Kynloeh  to 
Malcolm  de  Dnmunood^  her  nephew,  in  1366 
(Sxeke^Her  Solb,  u.  396).  Sir  John,  bjr  his 
marriace  to  Uary,  hurees  of  Sir  William  de 
Monteiex,  acquired  other  estates,  Kincardine 
and  Anehterarder  in  Perthshire,  and  had  bj 
her  four  sons  (Sir  Malcolm,who  married  IsQ- 
bell,  oonntess  of  Mar,  but  left  no  issue ;  Sir 
Johiij  who  succeeded  to  the  htmLy  estates ; 
WiUiam,who  married  the  heiress  of  Airth  and 
Cumnock,  the  ancestor  of  the  Drtmunonds  of 
Camaoek  and  Hawthomden  t  Dougal*  bishop 
of  DnaUana)  ud  thtee  daaghteni  w  whom 
the  eldest  was  Aimabella. 

H«r  ftaity,  which  had  thus  grown  in  im- 
poctanoe  bj  alliance  with  ro^  and  other 
noUe  houses,  was  at  the  faei^t  ctf  zurosperity 
in  the  second  half  of  tV  fourteenth  century. 
Li  1367  Annabella  married  John  Stewart 
o(  Kyle  (afterwards  Robert  HI),  the  eldest 
son  i(  Bobert  the  high  steward,  who  was 
created  in  1S67  Earl  of  Atholl,  and  next  year 
Earl  of  Carrick.  Four  years  before  her  aunt 
Ma^iaretLogiemsiriedDavidll.  Thedouble 
eouectiona?  the  annt  with  the  king  and  her 
lueee  with  the  son  oi  the  presumprive  bur 
inodneed  jeabosy,  and^  aecordii^  to  Bower, 
the  hi^  steward  and  his  three  scms  wore  cast 
into  s^arate  prisoiisat  the  snggestion  of  the 
fseeti.  EEar  divorce  led  to  thSr  release  and 
wstaradoB  to  their  former  flntmr  (JPomsum, 
Bonrs^  Cmtintiation,  ahr.  8^. 

la  1S70  Bebart  the  steward,  grwadsoB  of 
Bruce,  by  hu  dan^iter  Karjovy,  succeeded 
to  the  crown  as  Robert  II  on  the  death  of 
David  n.  Joha,  earl  of  Oarrick,  the  husband 
of  AmsabeUa^  eldest  son  of  the  stewud  by  his 
first  wife,  Elizabeth  Mure  of  Bowallan,  was 
boni  about  18S7.  Tall  sad  handsome  in 
Mnoo,  but  inaotive  by  dispo8i^on.and  lamed 
ay  a  horse's  kick,  the  Earl  of  Catrick  was 
even  less  fitted  to  be  a  king  than  his  fetber. 
He  allowed  the  rmas  of  govemaient  duriiw 
hit  fathta'a  life  as  well  as  his  own  to  &U 
iato  the  hands  of  his  ambitious  brother, 
Robert,  earl  of  Fife;  while  his  younger  bio- 
thtr,  Alexander,  earl  of  Buohan,  the  Wolf 


of  Badenoch,  earned  that  name  by  hiit  law- 
leus  rapacity  in  the  district  of  Moray.  Durjog 
the  teign  of  his  father  the  Earl  of  CarricK 
was  keeper  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  for  which 
he  had  five  hundred  merks  a  year  as  salary 
(Excktgutr  Soli*,  1372,  u.  393,  iii  66-87). 
In  this  capacity  ha  continued  the  buildings  of 
David's  tower,  begun  in  the  Coimer  reign,  and 
received  wpnents  for  munitions  uid  mov^ 
^ons,  whieh  pmnt  to  his  pusonal  rewence 
withAmubeUain^CasUe.  Annabel*- 
ceived  daring  her  father-in-law's  rugn  pay* 
ment  of  sevBral  sums  for  ward  of  Isnd,  pro- 
bably asdgned  to  her  as  her  marriage  portion. 
In  1884  bsx  husband  was  invested  oy  paiy 
liameut  with  authority  to  enforce  the  law, 
owing  to  the  ine^pacity  of  his  fatheiv  and  in 
April  of  the  following  year  he  was  directed 
to  inflict  punishment  on  the  Katherans  <Kf 
the  north}  but  at  a  council  in  Edinbu^ 
on  1  Dec.  1386  he  was  superseded  1^  his 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Fife,  alresdy  chamberlain 
and  ke^er  of  Stirling  Oastle,  who  was  elected 
gaardiaa  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  poww 
ot  the  king,  until  IU>bert's  eldest  son,  the 
Earl  of  Carriok>  should  recover  health,  or 
his  (Uie  earl's)  son  and  heir  become  of  an 
■n  fit  for  governing.  Thia  ant  waa  David, 
altecwafds  I)nke.of  Botheeay,  a  boy  of  teii, 
to  whom  AnnabeUa,  after  a  long  period  of 
marriage  without  issue,  gave  birth  in  1878 
(Act  Pari.  i.B65-e).  Bobert  II  dying  twelve 
years  after,  the  £a«l  of  Gunick  succeeded, 
exchanging  his  name  ci  John,  of  ill  omen 
through  the  recollection  of  Baliol  and  John 
of  England,  for  that  of  Robert  m.  Bobert  & 
waa  buried  at  Scone  on  13  Aug.  1890  ,■  on 
the  1^  Robert  III  was  crowned ;  on  the 
IGth,  the  feast  of  the  AssumptioOf  Annabella 
was  crowaed  queen ;  and  on  the  16th  the 
oaths  of  homage  and  fealty  were  taken  by 
the  barons,  a  sermon  beuig  each  day  iveaohed 
by  one  of  the  bishops,  that  on  the  quemk's 
ooroaataim  by  Jdm  of  FeebLaa,  biuop  ci 
DonkeU.  In  the  parliament  of  the  lisUowiiig 
Harda  1891  an  annuity  t^^JSOOmnka  was 
nsnted  to  the  qneen  from  the  counties  fj£ 
Edinbui]g^  Aberdeen,  Perth,  Linlithgow, 
Dundee,  and  Uontroee,  and  another  of  640^ 
was  thw  or  soon  after  settled  on  her  son 
Davidj  earl  of  Carrick  (Sxekeguer  JRaoordg, 
iii.  362, 288).  During  the  first  eight  yean 
of  Bobert  III,  Scotland,  having  been  included 
in  the  trace  of  Lenlin^iam,  was  at  peace 
with  Finland,  and  the  chief  power  was  re^ 
tained  by  the  Barl  of  Fif^  but  as  his  salary 
for  the  office  of  guardian  of  the  kingdom  does 
net  appear  in  taa  records  after  1392,  it  is 
poBUDie  that  he  may  have  ceased  to  hold  U 
and  the  king  attempted  to  govern.  In  1394 
Qneen  Annabella  appears  on  the  scene  in 
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a  tantalisuig  correspondence,  of  which  two 
letters  only  have  been  preserrtd  from  her  to 
Richard  II.  They  relate  to  a  proposed  mor- 
riage  between  a  relation  of  Richard  and  one 
of  the  royal  children  of  Scotland,  whether  a 
son  or  ^tiffhter  is  uncertain.  In  the  first, 
dated  38  May,  while  expressing  her  desire 
for  the  alliance,  she  says-  the  time  for  the 
e<»i&renee  proposed  by  Kchard  is  too 
as  the  king  u  in  a  distant  part  of  Scotland, 
and  tequesta  lUohard,  if  the  long  Has  ap- 
ptnated  s  more  eouTenient  time,  to  send  some 
of  his  councillors  to  make  a  good  conclusion 
of  the  matter.  In  the  serand,  of  I  Ati^.,  she 
mentions  that  she  has  iiist  borne  an  infant 
son,  James  W  name,  and  that  the  king,  then 
in  the  Isles,  had  named  I  Oct.  for  the  oonfiai*- 
ence.  The  infant  James  cannot  have  been  the 
member  of  the  roral  familr  intended,  so  it 
mast  haTe  been  either  his  elder  brother  David 
or  one  of  his  sisters,  or  perhaps  another  bro- 
ther Robert,  called  the  steward,  who  died 
young,  and  is  only  known  from  entries  in 
the  Exchequer  Records  (139S,  iii.  890, 400). 
Nothing,  nowevor,  cuue  of  tJte  jMoposed 
mairiage.  In  a  eonneil  at  Scone  in  Jantiaiy 
IS98  Dayid,  the  heir^pparent,  was  created 
Duke  of  Rothesay,  and  nis  unde,  the  Earl 
of  Fife,  Duke  01  Albany.  The  king|s  ill- 
heolth  still  oontinidng,  Bothesay,  now  id  his 
twentieth  year,  iras  appointed  ^vemor  of 
the  realm  for  three  rears,  but  with  the  ad- 
▼ioe  (^a  council  of  which  the  Duke  of  Albany 
fne  principal  member.  At  the  same  cotmcil 
Queen  Annabella  complained  of  the  failure 
to  pay  her  annuity,  and  letters  were  directed 
to  the  customars  of  the  burghs,  and  also  to 
the  chamberlain,  ordering  its  payment  with- 
out delay  in  future.  Albany  had  since  1382 
held  tltat  office,  which  gntf  him  the  control 
(hF  the  royal  revenues. 

In  the  same  year  as  the  cooifioil  of  Scone 
the  queen  held  a  great  tournament  in  Edin- 
bu^n,  in  which  twelve  knights,  of  whom  the 
ehief  was  her  son  David,  duke  of  Rothesay, 
took  mrt.  The  marriage  of  Rothesay  two 
years  later  to  Elizabeth  Dougla^  daughter 
(rf  Archibald  the  Orim,  eari  of  Douglas,  al- 
though he  had  been  before  poinised  to  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  the  Earl  of  March,  led  to 
the  revolt  of  that  nobleman  and  an  invasion 
of  Scotland  by  Hwirv  IV,  who  in  1399  had 
dethroned  Richard  ll.  Henry  advanced  as 
far  as  Edinburgh,  where  he  besieged  the  castle, 
but  declining  a  personal  combat  offered  by 
Rothesay,  and  unable  to  take  the  castle,  he 
returned  home.  Albany,  it  is  probable,  had 
supported  the  Eorl  of  Anirch,  while  the  queen 
uid  council  &vonred  the  allumoe  of  the  heir 
to  the  kingdom  with  the  Earl  of  Douglas. 
!ni0  deaths  within  one  year  (1401-*3)  of  the 


gUeen,  the  Earl  ofDougla8,andIrail,thegood 
bishop  of  9t.  Andrews,  were  a  fatal  blow  to 
the  endeavour  to  restrain  the  ascendency  of 
Albany.  It  became  a  proverb,  says  Bower, 
that  then  the  gloiy  of  Scothmd  fled,  its  honour 
retreated, audita  honesty  departed.  Notmany 
months  after  the  qiuen's  desth  Rothesay  wss 
deposed  from  his  oftce  of  regent  and  Itnmd 
first  a  prison  at  Falkland,  atul  that  ui  eaily 
and  obscure  tomb  at  LinoOTes. 

Though  doubts  have  been  raised,  the  sus- 
picion that  Albany  was  his  murderer  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Course  of  events.  At  a  council 
in  Edinburgh  on  16  May  1403  a  declaration 
of  the  innocence  of  Albany  and  the  Earl  of 
Douglas  in  the  arrest  and  aeath  of  Rothesay 
suraeste,  like  a  similar  remission  to  Both- 
well,  the  probability  of  their  guilt.  In  l^3S 
SirMalcohn  Drummond,  brotherof  the  queen, 
was  murdered  by  Alexander,  a  natural  son  of 
the  Wolf  of  Badenoch. 

James,  now  heir-apparent,  was  despatched 
by  his  father  to  the  court  of  France,  but  ca]H 
tured  by  a  vessel  of  Henry  IV  in  Pebruary, 
and  the  aged  and  infirm  monareh  himself 
died  on  4  April  1406.  The  whole  power  of 
the  kingdom  was  henceforth  absorbed  by 
Albany  as  regent.  While  other  potnte  are 
doubtnil  in  this  period  of  Scottish  histoiy, 
the  character  of  Annabella  Drummond  has 
been  praised  by  all  historians.  Wyntonn 
pronounces  on  her  t^  panegyric : 

Dame  Annabill,  gwaue  off  Scotland 
Taire,  hworabil,  and  plesaad, 
Consand,  cnrtajs  in  hir  efieria, 
lAvand,  and  luge  to  strangeris. 

She  died  at  Scone  in  14(^2,  and  was  buried 
at  Doniermline.  A  email  bouse  at  Inver- 
keltfaing  of  two  .etttties.  both  vaulted,  is  still 
pointed  out  hf  tradition  as  her  neidbncA. 
when  the  present  writer  visited  it,  it  was  a 
lodging<4ioUBe  fi>r  nayvies,  and  as  Dunftmu- 
line  was  eo'  near  it  can  only  have  bem  00- 
eanonally,  if  e^er,  oeeupied  by  the  queen, 
perhaps  for  bathing. 

'  Besides  James,  afterwards  king,  the  Duke 
of  Rothesay,  and  Robert,  who  died  youngs  the 
offspring  of  her  nlarriage  were  fimr  dau^rters 
— Maigamt,  who'  mamed  Archibald  Tyne- 
man,  lourth  earl  of  Douglas,  and  duke  of 
Tountine  in  France ;  Mary,  who  had  fbur  hus- 
bands ;  first  in  1397,  George  Douglas,  earl  of 
Angns,  second,  1409,  Sir  Jalmes'  Kennedy  of 
Dnnmore,  third,WiUiBm,lordof  Graham,ai»i 
in  1425  SIrWilliam  Edmonstou  of  Duntreath ; 
Elizabeth,  who  maniedKr  James  Douglas  of 
Dalkeith ;  I^dia,  who  vras  not  married. 

A  portrait  of  Queen  AimabeUa  1^  Jatneain 
I  at  T^mouth,  engraved  in  Pinkerton's '  So^ 
tiefa  Qallery/'voL  iL,who  thinks  it  maylmVe 
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been  taken  from  her  tomb  at  Dunfermline, 
well  rejiresente  the  gradousneas  and  beauty 
for  -which  ehe  was  celebrated.  Some  of  its 
feature*  may  be  traced  in  her  son  Jamee  I, 
and  his  daughters  Margaret,  tJie  wife  of  the 
daiqihin,  afterwards  Loois  XI,  and  Isobel, 
wife  of  Francis,  Doke  of  firetagne. 

[Acta  Part  Scot  toL  L;  Fordon,  Wyntoun, 
sod  the  Book  of  Plascarden  ;  Exchequer  Bolls, 
toU,  ii.  and  Hi,,  andBornet*sPrefac«  to  vol.  It., 
vbere  many  important  datea  are  fixed ;  Finkar- 
ton's  fiisL  of  Scotland ;  History  of  the  Hoose 
of  Dmmmond.]  JE.  M. 

DRUMMOm),  EDWARD  (1792-1843), 
cinl  servant,  second  son  of  Charles  Drum- 
mond, bankflor,  of  Charing  CroB&,  by  Frances 
Dcvothy ,  second  daofj^iter  of  the  BeT.  Edward 
Lockwood,  was  bom  30  March  1792,  and  be- 
came at  an  early  age  a  clerk  in  the  treasury, 
where  he  was  succesaivdy  private  secretary 
to  the  Earl  q£  Ripon,  Cannrng,  Wellington, 
and  FleeL  80  hi^y  did  the  duke  ^bink  of 
him  that  ha  vxyrSuei  his  satia&cUon  in  the 
House  of  Loroa  at  turing  secured  hit  ser- 
vioea.  Having  been  seen  trarelling  alone  in 
Scotland  in  Peel's  carriage  and  coming  out 
of  Peel's  London  house  by  a  madman  named 
Daniel  Uacuaghten,  a  wood-turner  of  Glas- 
^w,  who  had  some  grudge  against  Peel, 
Dmmmond  was  shot  by  him  in  mistake  for 
Feel  between  the  Admiralty  and  the  Horse 
Guards,  Whitehall,  as  he  was  walking  towards 
Downing  Street,  30  Jan.  1843.  He  was  shot 
in  the  back,  and  though  he  managed  to  walk 
to  his  brother's  house  and  the  ball  was  ex- 
tracted  that  evening,  he  died  after  suffering 
bat  little  pain  at  9  ajl,  2o  Jul,  at  Charlton, 
■ear  Woonrich,  wheie  im  was  buried  31  Jan. 
StHue  oonbroveisy  aroae  as  to  the  treatment 
of  hia  mmnd,  which  waa  said  to  have  been 
BukOfnl  (aeepampUst  by  J.  Diczsoir,  1843). 
Uacnaghtsn  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of 
inwnitj. 

[Oeat  Kag.  178B  and  ]848;Baikas'sJoarDal, 
ir.  34P;  lift  of  FKioes  OoosoA,  i.  182;  Times, 
U  aad  27  Jan.  184S.]  J.  A.  H. 

DBVMHOIIB,  OSOROS  (1687-1766), 
fix  timee  Uvd  proroat  of  Edinbun^,  was 
bom  there  27  June  1687.  Hia  Hither,  also 
Geoire  Dnunmond,  was  first  master  of  tiie 
Edinburgh  Merchants'  Hall  in  1681.  He  dia- 
plned  at  an  early  a  considerable  a|iti- 
tnae  for  figures,  ahd  is  said  to  have  made  in 
his  eighteenth  year  most  of  the  calculations 
forthe  committee  of  tfae  Scottish  parliament 
when  negotiating  with  a  committee  of  the 
Eng^h  parliament  the  financial  details  of 
the  contemplated  union.  He  was  appointed, 
16  July  1707,  accountant-general  of  excise 
OB  its  introduction  into  Strand.  He  was 


an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Hanorerian  ano* 
cession,  and  ne  is  deecribed  aa  in  1713 
working  actively  to  defeat  the  designs  of 
the  Scott^h  Jacobites.  In  1715  he  is  oaid 
to  have  raised  a  company  of  volunteers 
and  with  them  to  have  joined  tfae  Duke  or 
Argyll  and  the  royal  foroes  employed  in 
suppressing  the  Earl  of  M^r's  insurrection. 
The  statement  that  he  wrote  on  horseback  a 
letter  from  the  field,  which  gave  the  magis- 
trates of  Edinburgh  the  first  news  of  the 
battle  of  Sherifi^ir,  13  Nov.  1716,  is  not 
confirmed  by  any  record  of  the  inddent  in 
the  council  minutes.  He  seems  to  have  be- 
come a  member  of  that  body  in  1716.  In 
1717  he  waa  elected  by  it  treaaurer  to  tiie 
city,  in  1733  dean  of  guild,  and  in  1725  lord 
provost.  At  this  last  period  he  is  described  as 
exercising  dictatorial  power  in  the  general 
assemblyofthe kirk (WoDB0W,iii. 200).  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  Drummond  had  become 
deeply  religious  (Gbant,  i.  860).  He  had 
been  appointed  a  commissioner  of  customs  10 
Feb.  1728,  at  IjOOO/.  a  year,  Allan  Ramsay, 
though  a  Jacobtte,  welcoming  in  some  cor- 
dial verses  the  promotion  ox  '  dear  Drum- 
mond '  (PaerrUf  1.  376).  He  was  a  oomrais- 
sioner  of  excise  for  a  first  time  1726-7.  In 
1727  be  became  a  commissioner  for  im- 
l^ving  fisheries  and  manufactures  in  Scot- 

With  Drammond's  first  provostship  began 
anew  era  in  the  lustmy  of  modem  Edinfau^h. 
The  government  and  patmnage  of  the  tini- 
versity  were  in  the  handB  of  the  town  council, 
and  from  1715  until  Drummond's  death  no- 
thing was  done  without  his  advice.  A  medi- 
cal &culty  was  established  and  five  new 
{oofessoiehips  institnted.  Chaixe  were  given 
to  a  number  of  eminent  men,  from  Alexander 
Monro  eecundus  and  ColinM'LaurintoAdam 
Fergustm  and  Hughfilair,  and  through  Drum- 
mond Robertson  the  historian  beoune  prln- 
d^l  of  the  university.  In  the  first  year  of 
his  provostship  Drummond  revived  a  dor- 
mant scheme  for  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
firmary on  a  small  scale  by  procuring  the 
allocation  to  t^t  otjeot  of  the  stock  of  the 
fishery  onnpany,  of  widdi  he  Iwd  been  chief 
manager,  oad  which  was  bnng  ^ssolved. 
The  schone  took  effect  in  1720,  Imt  Drum- 
mond never  reeted  until  he  had  procured  the 
funds  for  a  &r  latger  institution,  and  its 
erection  on  the  site  where  it  remained  until 
recent  years.  The  charter  incorpOTSting, 
26  Aug.  1786,  the  Royal  Infirmary  named 
him  one  of  its  managers,  and  he  was  pro- 
minent in  the  ceremony  when  its  foundation- 
stone  waa  laid,  2  Aug.  1738,  He  and  Alex- 
ander Monro  were  constituted  the  building 
eonuuittee.  He  was  called  at  the  time  *  tJie 
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father  of  the  infirmary,'  and  after  his  death 
there  was  placed  in  its  hall  his  bust  by 
Nollekens(smc8  transferred  to  the  Netv  Boyal 
Inflnnary),  with  an  inscription  hj  ^iacipal 
SobertsonproclaimuigtJiattohim'fUseoun* 
tiy  isuictebted  for  all  the  benefits  which  it  de- 
rivea  from  the  Bojrallnfinnarv.'  Dmmmond 
Street,  in  its  vicinity,  was  called  after  him. 

Dnunmond  had  married  in  1707  a  wife 
wbodiediiil718.  HisBecondwife,adaughter 
of  Sir  Jamee  Campbell  of  Aberuchill  (his  col- 
league on  the  board  of  customs),  whom  be 
married  in  1721,  died  in  1782;  These  two 
wires  bore  him  fourteen  children.  He  fell 
into  embanassments  in  spite  of  his  large 
income  as  conunissioner  of  customs.  They 
prevented  him  from  marrying  a  morbidly 
pietistie  lady  of  whose  name  only  the  initials 
'  R.  B.'  are  given,  to  whom  he  was  much 
attached,  and  in  the  effictwy  of  whos«  prayers 
•od  accuiacy  of  whose  predictions  he  had  a 
•iqteTatitioiu  faith.  Tfaieze  is  a  gxeat  deal 
ahont  her  in  the  frannenta  of  his  manuscript 
Harv,  from  die  muMle  of  1786  to  the  last 
weeks  of  1788,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
onivernty  of  Edinbiu^h  (see  the  account  of 
it  with  e^ncts  in  GtoRDON,  ii.  364-8).  His 
drcumstances  were  probaUy  not  improved 
by  his  surrender  of  his  omce  of  commie- 
sumer  of  customs  and  his  re-appointment  to 
a  commissionership  of  excise,  1737-8,  but 
in  January  1739,  having  apparently  broken 
off  the  singular  connection  with  *  H.  B.^'  he 
was  relieved  from  his  money  difficulties  by 
marrying  a  third  and  wealthy  wife. 

With  the  rebellion  of 1745  ))rummond  was 
foremost  in  calling  for  and  organising  resist- 
ance aa  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Edmbuivh 
to  its  occupation  hy  the  rebels.  Through  his 
efibrts  a  body  of  volunteen  was  rused,  and  at 
his  prasuasion  they  were  ready  to  nisieh  oat 
itf  Edinburgh,  and,  with  some  regulars,  meet 
the  enemy  in  the  open.  Drummond,  who  was 
captain  of  the  first  or  College  company,  found 
himself^  however,  unsupported  by  the  autho- 
rities, and  the  seal  of  the  volunteers  melted 
away  until  the  only  course  left  was  to  con- 
sent to  their  diebandment.  Home  (iiL  54  n.) 
haschargedDnutunond  with  simulating  mar^ 
tial  ardour  in  order  to  make  himself  popular 
in  view  of  the  approach  of  the  usual  timefor 
the  municipal  editions,  but  this  accusation 
is  rebutted  by  Dr.  Cariyle,  who  was  himself 
a  member  of  the  College  company  of  volun- 
teers (JutoMoffn^tVP'  119-SO).  Drum- 
mood's  own  aoeonnt  of  the  collapse  is  to  be 
found  in  ther^ort  (State  Triaia,  xviii,  9^, 
&c.)  of  the  evidence  which  he  gave  at  the 
trial  of  Archibald  Stewart,  the  then  provost 
of  Edinlm^,  for  neglect  of  duty,  agunst 
vhcmhewasapriiieipaiwitiMaa.  Witht^ 


8  urrender  of  Edinburgh  Drummond  joinedSii 
John  Cope's  force,  and  after  witnessing  its 
defeat  at  Prestonpans  is  said  to  have  accom- 
panied Cope  to  Berwick,  and  thence  to  have 
eorreeponded  with  the  government.  In  1745 
the  usual  autumn  elections  had  not  taken^aee 
in  Edinburgh,  Thoee  of  1746  the  govern- 
ment ordered  to  be  determined  by  a  poll  of 
the  citizens  instead  of  by  partial  co-optatt(m. 
Drummond  was  elected  provost,  both  of  the 
two  lists  of  candidates  which  were  (urculated 
being  headed  with  his  name. 

In  1760-1  Drummond  was  a  third  time 
lord  provost,  and  in  1763  hepfefixedaprinted 
letter  commendatoir  (Soott  Mag.  Ixiv.  467) 
to  copies  of  jnyiposau  for  carrying  on  certain 
pubbc  works  in  the  ci^  of  Edmburgh,  which 
were  drawn  up  by  Gilbert  EUiot  (the  third 
baronet),  and  which  included  one  ibr  an  ap- 
plication to  parliament  to  extend  tl»  'royalty  * 
(rf.the  city  northward,  where  the  New  Town 
of  Edinbui^h  is  now,  A  portion  of  the 
scheme  was  sanctioned  br  an  act  of  pariiar 
ment  passed  in  1763  (96  Geoi^  II,  cap.  86), 
in  which  Drummond  was  named  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  carrying  it  out.  OnSSwt. 
in  the  same  year  the  works  were  begun  by 
Drummond  uying,  as  grand-master  of  the 
ScotdiFreemason8,thte&8t  stone  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Royal  Exchange,  before  what  has  been 
described  as  the  greatest  concourse  of  people 
that  had  ever  assembled  tn  Edinburgh  (Ltoh, 
p.  217).  To  promote  this  and  other  improve- 
ments Drummond  became  a  fourth  time  lord 
provost,  1764-6.  In  1766,  his  third  wife 
having  died  in  1742,  he  married  a  fourth,  a 
rich  English  quakeress  with  20,000/.,  and 
then  probably  it  was  tiiat  he  became  the 
owner  of  Dnunmond  Lodg^  at  that  time  an 
isolated  country  honse  on  the  ute  off  what  is 
now  Drummond  Place,  also  called  afiw  him, 
and  in  the  heart  of  the  New  Town  of  Edin- 
burgh.  There,  on  stated  days,  he  kmt  aa 

Jin  table.  In  1756  he  was  appointed  one 
the  trustees  of  the  forfeited  estates,  and  a 
manager  of  the  useful  Edinburgh  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  the  Arts,  Sciences, 
ManufMtures,  and  Agriculture.  Ai^cnnted 
lord  provost  for  two  yearsaflfth  time  m  1768, 
he  took  in  hand  the  extension  of  Edinhui^h 
northward,  necessary  steps  to  whioh  were 
the  draining  of  the  Nortli  Loch  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a  bridge  over  its  valley.  The  extension 
of  the  royalty  northward  met,  like  most  of 
Drummond's  schemes  of  improrementj  witii 
much  opposition,  and  a  bill  authorising  it 
which  was  introduced  in  padiament  had  to  he 
abandoned.  With  the  second  year  ci  Drum- 
mond's sixth  and  last  provostship,  1762-3,  the 
draining  of  the  North  Loch  was  effected,  and 
the  enctionof  the  bridge  with  funds  derived 
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fifMn  losne  and  Tolustary  eubsoriptiotis  de- 
cided on. 

Acaciii^  grand-master  of  the  Scotch  Free- 
maaona,  Drummond  laid  the  foundation-Btone 
of  the  North  Bridse  on  21  Oct.  1768.  The 
year  after  his  deaui  wu  paased  the  act  ex- 
tendi^ the  royalty  over  the  fields  to  the 
WHth  of  Um  ci^,  Mid  the  foondi^toiHMnBe 
«aa  laid  of  tlw  first  honae  in  the  New  Town 
itfEdinbuvh.  DrmnmonddiedatEdinhnrgh 
on  4Nov.l766,aad  was  buried  intiieCanon- 
nte  dnudiyud,  near  the  grare  of  Adam 
nauth.  He  receired  a  public  funeral  such 
as  his  native  city  hadeeldom  wknessed.  Sir 
A.  Grant  (i.  fiKM)  caUs  him  'the  greatest 
adiie  that  has  ever  goremed  the  city  <^  Edin- 
borffh,  and  Uie  wisest  and  best  ^sposed  ol 
all  tae  long  list  of  town  councillors  and  pro- 
Tosta  who  during  276  years  acted  as  patrons 
of  the  coUe^  or  universit^r.'  Drummond 
waaof  the  middle  sise,  and  his  manners  were 
conciliatory  and  agreeable.  In  advanced  age 
the  dignity  of  his  penon  was  such  that,  ao< 
ondiiq;  to  Dr.  Sonarville  (p.  46),  a  strannr 
eateriag  »  meetiii|f  Edinbuigh  catiaens  fiw 
the  oonndaration  faDportantbustiiess  would 
at  onee  have  aeleeted  Xftunnumdaa  the  fittest 
pawn  to  take  tlie  lead  in  ooundl.  He  was 
an  easy  and  grac^iil  public  speakei.  There 
are  apecimens  of  his  official  correspondenoe 
in  Maitland's  '  History  of  Edinburgh,'  and  a 
few  of  his  letten  on  universitj  matters  in 
ThooMon'a  *  Life  of  Cullen,'  1682.  In  the 
'  JfisosIlaBy  of  the  Abhotaford  Club/  i.  419, 
Jke.is  printed '  Provost  Dnunmond's  Aoconnt 
flf  the  Discuasicm  in  the  House  of  Commons 
npontiieapplicati(mofDaBielOampbell,  Esq. 
or  Skawfield  compensatiMi  for  his  losses 
Ivf  the  riot  in  Glasgow/  caused  by  theimpo- 
sitian  of  an  excise  duty  on  ale.  The  letter 
is  dated  26  Mardi  I7S6,  and  contains  a  lively 
nd  gn^io  desoriptiott  of  a  parliamentaiy 
dsbatsu  Dramnoiul  a  town  house  in 
•  Aoelior  CUma,'  H^  Stxeet  (Ltoh,  p.  207). 
Bestdas  Dranmood  Lodge  he  seems  to  have 
kad  at  one  tone  a  oount^  house  at  Colinton, 
■ear  Edinbursh,  where  there  are  to  be  seen 
eedan grown Dtna seed  sent  bim  by  his  brother 
Alemndar  rq>  v.]  who  was  consul  at  Aleppo 
(Aev  Stmtikieal  Aoeount  of  SooUand. 
1112).  A  aisteroftbdis  gained  considerable 
notone^  as  a  quakerpreacheress  throughout 
the  kiBgdxnn,  in  the  course  of  her  expeditions 
laisiH  money  for  her  brother's  scheme  of  a 
Boyaf  Ibifinnaiy,  and  once  delivering  an  ad- 
dnaa  before  Qnera  OaKdine,  the  consort  of 
QeonelL  Her  later  career  was  an  unhappy 
oae  (see  the  account  of  her  in  Ohakkhbs, 
in.  669,  &0.) 

[Kaaiotr  ot  Dmmiaond  in  Seota  Hag.  for 
UM^ffoLlxiv^  abridged  in  Chamben's  Biog. 


Diet,  of  Eminent  Seotsmes  ;  Sir  Alexander 
Grant's  Story  of  the  UniTersity  of  Edinbnrj^h 
during  its  fiiet  three  bnndred  years,  1884  ; 
Hover's  Hist,  of  the  Uoiveisity  of  Edinburgh, 
1817i  Antobiography      Dr.  jUexaoder 

Carlyle,  1860;  Howell'sStste Trials;  Charabeis's 
Domestic  Annuls  of  Scotland  from  the  Revolu- 
tion to  the  Rebellion  of  1746,  1861 ;  Home's  Hist 
of  the  Rebellion  in  1745  (in  vol.  iii.  of  Works, 
1822);  Wodrov's  Analects  (Maidand  Clttbjmb- 
licabons)  ;  Lyon's  Hist.  mT  tbe  Lo<tee  of  fidin- 
bnrgb.  Ha  I.,  1873 ;  Somraville's  li^  own  life 
and  Times;  Poems  of  Allan  Ramsay,  1800; 
Haitiand^i  and  Amo^a  HistcmeB  Edinbmn^ ; 
aathoritieaeited ;  otMnmnnieatioBi  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Skinner,  city  clerk  of  Edinburgh,  and  Hr. 
B.  S.  MaeAa,  Dreghom,  Mid<Jiotbiaa.]   F.  E. 

DRUMMOND,  Sm  OORDON  (177^ 
1664),geneiBl,fourbhsonofOolinI^uanniond, 
by  tlie  daughter  of  Robert  (Xiphant  of  Rossie, 
entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  the  1st 
r^^ent,  or  Ri^al  Scots,  in  17m,  which  he 
jomed  in  Jamaica.  He  was  rapidly  pxomated, 
and  became  lieutenant  in  the  4l8t  regiment 
inMarch  1791,  captain  in  January  1793,  major 
of  the  SSrd  ngunentin  January  17E^l,  Mid 
lientenant-o(dimd  of  the  8th,  or  kiiur's  I^er- 
pool  legiment.  ni  1  Haioh  1794.  This  xegi- 
ment,  with  vmcb  he  was  move  or  l«s  con- 
nected for  the  reet  of  his  life,  he  joined  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  served  at  its  neaddnr* 
ing  the  campaign  of  1794  and  the  winter  n- 
treat  of  1794-^  and  especial^  distinguished 
himself  at  Nim^uen.  From  oeptember  1795 
to  Jannaiy  17w  he  served  in  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromlw'fi  campaign  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  in  1790,  after  having  been  promoted 
colonel  on  1  Jan.  1798,  he  accompanied  tbe 
same  general  to  the  Mediterranean  with  his 
r^|;iment,  first  to  Minorca  and  then  to  Egypt, 
where  his  regiment  formed  part  of  CradocK's 
brigade.  Drunuumd  distinj^uished  hiw^lf 
Uvoughout  the  campaign  m  £npt»  and 
eoDUPaoded  his  regiment  in  the  wttlea  of 
S,  18»  and  ^  Haxtk.  and  at  the  cwtnxe  of 
OtasOf  and  then  of  Alexandriiu  When  the 
campaign  was  over  he  took  his  regiment  first 
to  Bulte  and  then  to  Oibraltar,  and  left  it  in 
1 804 to  take  command  of  a  brisade  on  the  home 
st(^  in  En^and.  On  1  Jan.  1806  he  was  pro- 
moted major^eneral.  and  in  May  of  that  year 
he  took  command  of  a  division  in  Jamaica, 
which  he  held  while  his  oM  comrade,  Sir  Byre 
Ooote  (1762-1828)  [q.  v.],  was  governor  and 
commandeivin-chief  of  that  colony  until  Au- 
gust 1607.  In  December  1808  Xkummond 
was  transferred  to  the  staff  in  Canada,  and 
was  retained  there  after  his  promotion  to  the 
rani  of  lieutenant«eneral  on  4  June  1811  ae 
second  in  command  to  Sir  Qeorge  Frevost. 
He  played  a  most  important  part  throughout 
the  American  warof  1812-14  iqton  the  Can»> 
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dian  frontier,  but  hiB  meet  important  feat  of 
unu  was  winning  the  battle  of  Niagara  on 
26JUI7I8I4.  TheyearlBlShadbeenmarked 
by  many  disasters  to  the  inadequate  English 
fleet  on  the  great  lakes,  and  it  was  not  until 
1814  that  Urummond,  after  receiving  rein- 
forcements from  the  FeninBolar  regiments, 
was  able  to  make  a  real  impression  on  the 
American  troops.  He  had  his  forces,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  not  more  than  2,800  men,  con- 
Teyed  across  Lake  Erie  to  Chippewa,  and 
they  had  hardly  established  themselTee  near 
the  Niagara  Falls  before  they  were  fiercely 
attacked  by  the  American  troops  under  Gene- 
ral Brown.  The  attacks  lasted  until  mid- 
night, when  tlie  Americans  were  at  last 
totally  repulsed  with  heavT  loss;  but  the 
fierceness  of  the  battle  maybe  judged  by  the 
&ct  that  the  English  casualties  amounted  to 
no  less  than  878  men  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  including  M^or-general  Phineas 
Biall,  Drummond's  seoond  in  command,  who 
was  woonded  and  taken  prisoner.  Smmmond 
immediately  followed  i^  his  tuecess  l>y  at- 
tacking the  enemr's  hmdquartera  at  Tort 
"EoBf  whiok  had  been  actuall^r  oaxried  on 
36  Aug.,  when  a  terrible  explosion  caused  a 
panic,  and  the  fort  which  hid  been  so  hardly 
gained  was  evacuated  by  his  troops.  He  re- 
mained in  front  of  Fort  Elrie^  repulsed  a  Tiolent 
assault  made  upon  his  position  on  18  Sept., 
and  on  6  Nor.  succeasfully  occupied  that  post, 
whichwas  abandoned  by  the  American  troops. 
Peace  was  concluded  with  the  United  States 
in  the  following  year,  but  the  serrioes  of  the 
army  which  had  wiped  out  the  disgrace  of 
the  defeats  of  1818  were  not  forgotten,  and 
Drummond  was  gaeetted  a  K.C.B.  I^um- 
mond  returned  to  England  in  1816,  and  after 
being  made  colonel  of  the  97th  r^ment  in 
1814,  of  the  88th  in  1819,  of  the  7Ut  in  1824, 
of  the  49th  in  1839,  and  promoted  general 
in  1836,  he  was  transferred  in  1846  to  the 
oolcmeley  of  his  old  r^ment,  tAte  8th,  whic^ 
had  distinguished  itself  at  the  battle  of 
Niagara  in  1814.  He  was  made  a  G.O.B.  in 
1827,  and  died  in  Norfolk  Street,  Park  Lane, 
London,  on  10  Oct.  1804,  aged  82. 

rBoyal  MUit.Cal.;  Osnt.M:.g.  December  1854; 
Bfllsham's  American  War  of  I8U  ;  Despatches 
in  Lond.  Gasette.]  H.  H.  S. 

DRUMMOND,  HENRY  (1786-1800), 
politician,  eldest  son  of  Henry  Drummond, 
Danker,  of  the  Grange,  Hampshire,  by  his  wife 
Anne,  daughter  of  Henry  Dundas,  first  Vis- 
count SlelTule  [q.  v.],  was  bom  in  1786.  His 
father  died  in  1794,  and  his  mother  marrying 
again  and  going  to  India  about  1803,  the'  boy 
was  left  in  charge  of  his  grand&tlier,  Lord 
Helville,  and  at  his  house  oftai  saw  and  be- 
came a  ftftvourite  of  Pitt  From  Iris  aerenth  to 


his  sixteenth  year  he  was  at  Harrow,  and  after- 
wards passed  two  years  at  Christ  Onurch,  Ox- 
ford, but  took  no  d^ree.  He  became  apartner 
in  the  bank  at  Charing  Cross,  and  continued  for 
many  years  to  attend  to  the  bvdneas.  In  1807 
he  made  a  tour  in  Russia,  and  on  his  ntnni  to 
England  married  Lady  HenriMta  ^y^ddest 
daaghteroftheninthearlofEhmooIL  Hehad 
two  daughters  by  her,  one  of  whom  manied 
Lord  LoTune,  and  the  other  Sir  Thomas  Roke- 
wood  Qasfit  hart.  In  1810  he  entered  parlia- 
ment as  M.P.  for  Plympton  Earls,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  passed  the  act  (62  Geo.  Ill, 
c.  63)  against  embezzlement  by  bankers  of 
securities  entrusted  to  them  for  safe  custody ; 
but  after  three  years  his  health  fiuled,  and  he 
retired.  In  June  1817, '  satiated  with  the 
empty  frivolities  of  the  fashionable  world,* 
he  DToke  up  lus  hunting  establishment  and 
sold  the  Grange,  and  was  on  his  way  with 
his  wife  to  the  Holy  Land,  when,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  he  seems  to  have  thought 
proridNitial,  he  came  to  GeneTa  as  Robert 
Haldane  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  it,  and 
continued  Haldane's  movement  against  the 
SociniantendaicieBt^tjie  venerable  company 
and  the  consistory,  the  governing  bodies  at 
Geneva.  His  wesMi  uid  leal  made  him  ao 
formidable  that  he  was  sonunoned  before  the 
oouncil  of  state,  and  thought  it  safer  to  with- 
draw from  his  house  at  Sloheton,  within  the 
Genevese jurisdiction,  to  aTilla,theOampa^e 
Pictet,  on  French  soil,  whence  for  sometime 
he  carried  on  the  movement  of  reform.  He 
addressed  and  published  a  letter  to  the  con- 
sistory, circulated  Martin's  version  of  the 
scriptures,  encouraged  the  ministers  rejected 
by  the  company  to  form  a  separate  body,  which 
was  done  21  Sept.  1817,  despatched  at  his  own 
cost  a  mission  into  Alsace,  and  in  1819helped 
to  foimd  the  Continental  Society,  and  con- 
tinued for  many  years  largely  to  maintain  it 
(A.'BkLDAXBflAvego/theMatdmiet).  Though 
aecnstomed  to  attack  thepoUtical  eoonomi^ 
he  in  1836  founded  the  pHrfessotalup  of  poli- 
tical economy  at  Oxford.  He  was  an  enthn- 
siostie  supporter  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Irvingite  church,  in  which  he  held  ike 
rank  of  apostle,  evangelist,  and  prophet.  It 
was  at  Drummond's  bouse  at  Albury,  Surrey, 
that  at  Advent  1826  the  *  little  prophetic  par^ 
liament '  of  Irving,  Wolff,  and  others  met  fer 
six  days' discussion  of  the  scriptures,  when  the 
catholic  apostolic  church  was  practically  ori- 
ginated. Edward  Irving  introduced  Drum- 
mond to  Cariyle,  who  caustically  described 
'  his  fine  qualities  and  capacities  *  and  *  enor- 
mous conceit  of  himself'  in  his  '  Reminie* 
cencee '  (ed.  Norton,  it  199).  When  Oarlyle 
^ned  with  Drummond  at  Belgrave  Square 
in  Ai^ust  1831,  he  wrote  that  he  was  *  4 
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nsgnlar  mixture  of  all  things — of  the  saint , 
the  wit,  the  philosopher— swimming,  if  I 
mistake  not,  in  an  element  of  datmyism ' 
{¥wuiiB,Ia}eofQtrIyU,1796-\SS6,  ii.'l77). 
Drammond  built  a  church  for  the  Inringites 
at  Albury  at  a  cost  of  16,000/.,  and  Imng- 
iam  long  prevailed  in  the  locality.  He 
also  supported  its  qnarterlj  magazine,  the 
'Momii^  Watch,'  visited  ScotUnd  as  an 
i^oitle  in  1S34,  was  ordained  an  angal  for 
Scotland  in  Eidinbn^,  and  was  prcnching 
IB  m  Irani  en  in  the  chief  chnnh  of  the  body 
as  late  as  186a  He  believed  that  he  besid  i 
supernatural  voices  at  Nice;  and  in  1836 
Drummond  posted  down  to  the  Archbishop 
of  York  at  Nunebam  to  tell  him  of  the 
approaching  end  of  the  world  (  QrevUU  Me- 
moir; Ist  ser.  iii.  S33;  UcCvLueH  ToB- 
nvn.  Life  of  Lord  Metboume,  ii.  176).  He 
was  returned  to  parliament  in  1847  as  mem- 
ber for  West  Surrey,  and  held  that  seat  till 
his  death.  He  was  a  tory  of  the  old  school, 
but  upon  his  election  did  not  pledge  himself 
to  an^  party.  He  always  voted  for  me  budget 
on  jmnciple,  no  matter  what  the  government 
of  the  day  mi^t  be.  In  1856  he  supported 
the  ministry  under  the  attacks  upon  tnem  for 
tbor  conduct  of  the  war,  declaring  that  the 
hoose  ms  'cringing'  to  the  jmm,  was  a 
member  of  Boebuclrs  eommittee  at  inquiry, 
and  prepared  a  draft  report,  which  was  re- 
jected. He  wasfarticularly  active  during  the 
debatee  vpon  the  Divorce  Bill  in  1857.  He 
was  a  frequent  speaker  and  a  remarkable 
figure  in  the  house,  perfectly  independent, 
Kcarcaly  pretending  to  consistency,  attacking 
ail  parties  in  turn  in  speeches  delivered  in 
an  immovable  manner,  and  with  an  almost 
inandibLe  voice,  full  of  sarcasm  and  learning, 
but  also  of  not  a  little  absurdity.  He  spoke 
eepedally  on  ecclesiastical  questions,  in  sup- 
port of  the  Eccleuastical  jntlea  Bill  and  of 
the  inspection  of  eoavents,  and  against  the 
admiswon  of  Jews  to  parliament.  (For  de- 
seriptions  of  Ms  character  see  Eibguxb, 
Grimetm  War,  6th  ed.  vii.  817 ;  Hotum), 
BteeUaetunUf  2nd  ed.  p.  156;  Quarterly  Ji^ 
rjlnB,cxzxU.  184;  OljraAm,  Life  of  £du>ard 
/rniw,  4th  ed.  pp.  176,  203.)  He  wrote  many 
pampUets,  most  of  which  were  republished 
with  his  speeches  after  his  death  by  Lord 
Loraine,  and  several  religious  and  devotional 
works,  and  brought  out  at  great  coet  one 
Tolomeof  a  'History  of  Noble  British  Fami- 
lies' (1840).  He  was  a  generous  landlord, 
allowing  allotments  to  his  labourers  at  Al- 
boiT  as  early  as  1818:.  He  died  at  Albury 
20  Feb.  1860. 

{Memoir  in  LordLoraiQa's  edition  of  his  work; 
Cnker  Papon;  Oliphant'a  life  of  S.  Irving; 
Qm.  Uag.  Daenbar  IMO.]  J.  A.  H. 


DRUMMOND,  JAMES,  first  Babok 
MADEBTT(I540P-162S),86coDasoii  of  David, 
second  lord  Drummond,  by  his  wife,  Lilias, 
eldest  daughter  of  William,  second  lord 
Ruthven,  was  bom  about  1540.  He  was  edu- 
cated with  James  VI,  who  throughout  his 
life  treated  him  with  marked  favour.  On  bia 
coming  of  age  his  iather  gave  him  the  lauds 
and  Uues  of  the  abbey  of  lucfaaffraj  in  Strath- 
eam,  in  vivtae  <tf  iniieh  possession  he  was 
known  as  '  oommendator '  of  InchafTray.  fie 
also  had  charters  of  tiw  baronies  of  Auchter- 
Dzder,  Kincardine,  and  Drymen  in  Perthdiire 
and  Stirling,  3  Sept.  1682,  and  20  Oct.  of  the 
lands  of  Kirkhill.  In  1585  he  was  appointed 
a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  by  .  James  YL  He 
was  with  the  king  at  Perth  5  Aug.  1600, 
during  the  so-callra  Qowrie  plot,  and  after- 
wards gave  depositioofi  relative  to  the  affair. 
In  1609  (31  Jan.)  the  king  converted  the. 
abbey  of  Inchafiray  into  a  temporal  brdship, 
and  made  Drummond  a  peer,  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Aladerty,  the  name  bein^  that  of  the 

garish  in  which  Inchalfray  was  situated.  He 
ad  farther  charterd  of  Easter  Oraigton  in 
Perthdiire,  23  Mav  1611;  of  the  barony  of 
Auchterarder  (to  him  and  lus  secwd  stm^ 
27  July  1616 ;  and  of  tiie  bsrony  of  Innei^ 
mil^y,  24  March  161&  He  died  m  September 
1628.  He  married  Jean,  dAUfhter  ttt  James 
Chisholmof  CromliiL,  Perthslure,who  through 
her  mother  was  heiress  of  Sir  John  Drum- 
mond of  Innerpeffiray,  which  property  she 
brou^t  into  her  husljand's  family,  and  by  her 
he  had  two  sons  (John,  second  lord  Maderty, 
and  James  of  Macbany)  and  four  daughtos, 
Lilifls,  Jean,  Margaret,  and  Catherine. 

[Douglas  and  Wood's  Peerage  of  Sootland, 
ii.  660;  Andemon's  Scottish  Nation,  iii,  639.1 

A.  V. 

DRUMMOND,  JAMES,  fourth  Eael  and 
first  titular  DukbofP£1BXh(1648-1716),  was 
elder  son  of  James,  third  earl,  prisoner  at  the 
battle  (^Philipfaaugh,  13  Sept.  1646,  who  died 
2  Jime  1675.  His  mother,  who  died  0  Jaju 
1656,was  Lady  Anne  Gordon,eldest  duightienr 
of GloDrge,secondmarquisofHuntly.  Hewas 
educated  at  St.  Andrews,  and  visited  France 
and  possibly  Russia.  On  18  Jan.  1670  he 
married  Lady  Jane  Douglas,  fourth  dau|^itw 
of  William,  first  marquis  of  Douglas,  and  he 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  at  bis  father's  death 
in  1675  (DoDGtAfl,  Peerage  of  Scotland).  The 
depressed  condition  of  his  family  mode  him 
ready  to  take  any  measures  for  improving  it, 
and  at  the  end  of  1677  he  wrote  to  Lauderdale 
toofierhisoo-operation  in  the  worst  act  of  that 
governor's  rule  of  Scotland — the  letting  loose 
ofthehighlanders  upon  the disafiected  western 
^izes  {Lttuderdaie  i%ip«r^  Ounden  Soc.  iii, 
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land  he  wBsa^d  to  tlu  oommittee  of  coun- 
cil which  aooompanted  the  army  (ib.  p.  96), 
and  was  himself  made  a  member  of  the  privy 
council  in  1678  (DoTOLia).  Apparently  di»- 
Batiafied  with  this  reward  he  joined  the '  party,* 
as  it  was  called,  the  body  of  Scottish  nobles 
■who  opposed  Lauderdale  in  this  year  under 
the  leuership  of  Hanulton,  their  chief  ground 
of  complaint  being  this  very  inrasion  of  the 
west,  in  which  Perth  had  eagerly  assisted, 
and  he  was  one  of  those  who  came  to  Lon- 
don in  April  1078  and  acted  in  concert  with 
Shaftesbury  and  the  Duhe  of  Monntouth. 
In  the  reports  made  to  Iiauderdale  he  is 
spoken  of  as  '  busy  and  spitefiil,'  and  as  one 
en  the  'chief  inoendiuieB  u&oitf  the  parlia- 
mentary <niporitt(ni  who  were  thisn  engaged 
upon  their  last  attack  on  Lauderdale  {Lauder^ 
dale  Papen,  iii.  132).  The  efibrts  of  the 
'party'  succeeded  so  ttx  that  to  weaken 
their  influence  orders  were  sent  to  despatch 
the  highlanders  from  the  west,  but  utiled 
as  regarded  Iiauderdale  himself.  He  then 
returned  wfth  the  '  party '  to  Scotland,  and 
took  part  in  the  opposition  to  Lauderdale  in 
the  convention  of  July  1678  (ib.  p.  249). 
During  1681  he  was  m  partnership  with 
William  Fenn  in  the  settlement  of  East  New 
Jersey  (Hitt.  M88.  Comm.  6th  Rep.  700  6). 
In  August  1683  he  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  trial  of  the  mint  in  Scotland 
(ib.  p.  6G8  a),  and  as  such  took  part  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  treaBurer-deputyj  Oharles 
Mutland  of  Haltonn,  Landennle's  brother, 
for  peculation.  Bnrbg  this  year  he  ma 
again  at  WhitduU.  was  at  this  time  bn 
confidential  communication  widi  Archbishop 
San  croft,  expressing  his  love  of  '  the  church 
of  England,  of  which  I  hope  to  live  and  die 
a  mei^r '  (Clarke,  Letters  of  Scottish  Pre- 
late$,  p.  40).  On  16  Nov.  1683  he  was  made 
justice-general  and  extraordinary  lord  of  ses- 
sion ;  and  he  presided  at  the  trial  of  Sir 
Hugh  Campbell  of  Cheanock  for  treason. 
He  did  his  best  for  the  crown,  since  the  estate, 
if  confiscated,  was  promised  to  one  of  CharWs 
ill^timate  children,  but  he  was  unable  to 
force  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty.  He 
was  also,  try  the  influence  of  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  made  one  of  tbe  seven  who 
formed  the  calnnet  for  the  management  of 
Scotti^  aSUrs  (Ohovd,  Xord  Adoooaiea  of 
Seotland,  i.  223).  In  1684  Perth  attached 
himself  to  the  Action  of  bis  kinsman,  the 
Duke  of  Queensberry,  in  opposition  to  that 
of  Aberdeen,  the  lord  chancellor.  On  the 
dismissal  of  Aberdeen,  Perth  succeeded  to 
the  chancellorship,  and  was  also  made,  on 
16  Jul^  1664,  sheriff  principal  of  the  county 
of  Bdinbuiglt  and  goremw  of  the  Basa. 


Forten  years,  Burnet  saya,  he  had  aeemed  in- 
capable  of  an  immoral  or  oruel  action,  but 
was  now  deeply  ei^^ed  in  the  foulest  and 
blackest  of  crimes  (MitL  own  71mm,  i.  687). 
He  is  especially  notoriouB  as  having  added 
to  the  recognised  instruments  of  torture  that 
of  the  thumbscrew,  and  as  having  thereby 
extracted,  especially  from  Spence,  who  waa 
supposed  to  be  in  concert  with  Argyll,  oon- 
fessicou  which  the  boot  could  not  eztore. 
On  the  death  of  Oharles  II  he  waa  continued 
in  office  by  James  II.  As  late  as  Ju^  1085 
he  was  still  in  correspondence  with  Sancroft 
about '  the  best  and  moat  holy  of  chundies ; ' 
he  mentioned  an  occasion  on  which  he  had 
preferred  James's  life  to  his  own,  and  Said 
significantly, '  So  now,  whenever  tb»  occasion 
shall  <^r,  lifo,  fortune,  reputation,  all  that 
should  be  dear  to  an  hraiest  man  and  a 
christian,  shall  go  when  my  duty  to  God  and 
his  vic^rent  calls  for  it.'  On  1  July  he 
again  wrote,  lamenting  that  he  was  '  least 
acceptable  where  I  study  moat  to  please' 
(Clabeb,  pp.  68,  71,  76,  82).  "niia  could 
refer  to  nobody  but  Janm.  He  speedily 
found  the  right  method  of  making  himself 
more  acceptable.  James  had  just  published 
the  celebrated  papers  in  vindjcation  of  the 
catholic  faith  found  in  Charles's  strong  box. 
Perth  declared  himself  oonvinced  by  their  ar- 

Kimenta,  and  prevailed  on  bis  brother,  John 
rummond  [g.  vj,  Lord  Melfort.  to  join  him 
inhisapostaa^.  He  liad  meanwhilequarrelled 
with  Queensberry,  lotd  treasurer  oiScotlaad, 
hiafonnerpatron,andthequanelwBsbroa^ 
before  Jamea.  Previous  to  the  oonversion 
Jamee  had  determined  to  dimiaa  Perth,  but 
aftwit  Queen8beny,aataundiproteBtant,  was 
himself  turned  out,  having  merelv  a  se^  on 
the  treasury  commission,  and  Pertn  and  Md- 
fort  became  the  chief  depositaries  of  the  royal 
confidence  (BuBNET,i.  663).  After  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  Pertii  married  Lilias,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  James  Drummond  of  Macfaany,  by 
whom  he  had  four  children.  This  lady  dying 
about  1685,  Perth  within  a  few  weeks  mar- 
ried his  flnt  cousin.  Lady  Mary  Gordon, 
daughter  of  Lewis,  third  marquis  of  Huntly, 
and  widow  of  Adsjn  Urquhart  of  Meldrum. 
With  her  accwding  to  Burnet  (i.  678), 
Perth  had  had  an  intrigue  trf  seveiu  years' 
standing,  without  waitmgfor  tin  nooossary 
dMpmsstionfromBome.  The  pope  remarked 
that  tiiey  were  strange  converts  whose  first 
step  was  to  break  the  laws  of  the  ehurch, 
and  waa  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to 
grant  the  dispensation.  Perth  now  esta<- 
blished  a  private  chapel  in  his  house  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  *Bargo  of  popiah  trinkets  and 
vestments  arrived  at  Leith.  The  mob  rose, 
attacked  Perth's  bouse  and  insulted  tus  wife. 
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lltetnM^  find  outvie  people.  Severalofthe 
rin^eadeisireraeaptiiiM  and  hanged.  P^h, 
behering  that  Qneeiubmy  was  the  author  of 
the  attau^invun  promised  a  pardon  to  oneof 
them  if  he  iroald  aecnsehis  rival  (FotlDTAXF- 
FAT-T.,  31  Jan.,  1  Feb.  1686-6).  He  was  now 
the  chiaf  affent  in  the  oatholic  administratioa 
of  Seotland,  and  when  James  announced  to  the 
prirr  ooimcil  his  intention  of fitttngnp  a  chapel 
m  Holyrood  he  carried  through  the  oonncil 
an  answer  couched  in  the  most  servile  terms 
(M&cavuT,  1 619).  He  succeeded,  however, 
IB  iadoeing  James  to  revoka  the  prwlamation 
orderiBg  all  itf^dala,  civil  and  miHtaiy,  to 
frra  in  their  commissions  and  tab  out  nefw 
onea  wiUioat  ta^ng  the  tMt,  and  to  reoMve 
lenuaaons  fat  this  breach  of  the  law  at  the 
price  fif  SL  each.  He  was  entrusted  also 
wtdi  the  negotiations  which  Jamee  opened 
with  ibe  presbyteriana  (Baicabsbs,  Memoir* 
Baanat^e  Club).  In  1667  he  was  the  first 
to  TCceive  the  revived  order  of  the  Thistle. 
In  the  same  ^ear  he  resigned  the  earldom  of 
Perth  and  his  heritable  offices  in  fiivour  of 
Mb  son  and  his  son's  male  heir  (DoTrous). 

When  James  retreated  from  Salisburr  b»* 
fere  William,  the  people,  in  the  absence  of 
tte  troops,  whom  Perth  had  unwisely  dis- 
banded, rose  in  Edinbui^h.  Perth,  who  was 
detested  equally  for  his  apostasy  and  his 
emeltTt  departed  under  a  strong  escort  to  his 
Nat  oc  Oame  Drummond.  Finding  himeelf 
oBsaft  thm,  "be  fled  in  £^ise  over  the 
Oehfl  moontains  to  BuratisUn^  where  he 
nined  a  Teasel  about  to  sail  to  France.  He 
Sad,  bowenrer,  been  recognised,  and  a  boatfiil 
of  watennen  frinn  Kirkcaldy  pursued  the 
TnJ,  which,  as  it  was  almost  a  dead  calm, 
was  overtaken  at  the  mouth  of  the  Forth. 
Perth  was  dragged  from  the  hold  in  woman's 
cbtbes,  stripped  of  all  he  had,  and  thrown 
intotiieeonmim  prison  of  KiAoaldy.  Thence 
be  was  Ukm  to  Stiriing  Castle,  and  lay  there 
until  be  was  released  in  June  or  August  1698 

ofSjOOOJL  ^wMitatoacetoBome,\^re^ 
Twiaed  ftf  I  WD  yey^  when  he  jdned  James's 
eaatat8t.Geniuii.  HereosEvedfrom  James 
the  Older  of  the  Garter,  was  made  first  lord  of 
^beddhamber,  ehambaldn  to  the  queen, 
■ttd  Bovemor  to  tiie  Prince  of  Wales.  Onthe 
dsau  of  James  II  he  was,  in  Coniimntty  with 
the  terms  of  the  king's  will,  created  Duke  of 
Peith.  He  died  at  St  Oermain  on  11  May 
1710,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Scotch  Coil^  at  Paris.  He  is  described  as 
prond,  of  middle  stature,  with  a  quick 
and  a  brown  complexion,  and  as  telling 
astory'Teryprettily.'  By  his  third  wife,  who 
«fi«d  m  1730,  he  baa  three  children. 
[Astbofities  dtad  above.]  O.  A. 


DBUMMOND,  JAMES,  fifth  Eabl  and 
second  titular  Dukh  of  Perth  (1675-1720), 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Jamee  Drummond,  foorth 
earl  of  Perth  [q.  v.],  by  his  first  wife,  Jane, 
fourth  daughter  oi  William,  first  marquis 
of  Douglas.  He  joined  his  uncle  Meuort 
in  France  shortly  after  the  deposition  of 
James  II.  He  began  studying  at  the  Scoteh 
Coll^,  Paris,  but  on  James  going  to  Ireland 
joined  the  expedition,  and  was  present  at  all 
the  engagement  of  the  campaign.  He  then 
resumed  his  studies  in  Paris,  and  afterwards 
travelled  in  France  and  Italy.  In  1694  hia 
father,  released  on  condition  of  hu  leaving 
Scotland,  met  him  at  Antwerp  after  five  yeara^ 
separation,  and  describes  him  as '  tall,  well- 
shaped,  andaveryworthyyouth.'  Hehadre- 
cently  danced  before  the  l^rench  and  Jacobite 
courts  at  Verssillee  with  great  approbation. 
The  yoni^  man  was  allowm  in  1696  to  return 
to  Scotland,  but  was  so  much  a  prey  to  melan- 
choly that  his  finther  sent  him  word  *  to  be 
merry,  for  a  pound  of  care  will  not  po^  an 
ounce  of  debt.'  In  1707  he  was  one  of  the 
Scotch  Jacobites  who  conferred  with  Colonel 
Hooke,  the  PretMider's  envoy,  and  though  a 
catholic  he  stipulated  that  there  should  be 
security  for  the  protestant  rel^on.  In  1708 
he  collected  two  hundred  men  at  Blair  Athol 
in  expeetatiQnttftfaePreteadw's  arrival.  For 
this  he  was  summoned  to  Edinhw^,  sent 
to  London,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower. 
In  1718  he  made  over  his  estates  to  his  in- 
fant son.  In  the  rising  of  1716  he  under- 
took with  two  hundred  of  his  bighlanden 
and  some  Edinbm^h  Jacobites  to  surprise 
Edinburgh  Castle,  but  the  scheme  miscaraied. 
He  commanded  the  cavalry  at  Sherifimnir. 
He  escaped  from  Montrose  m  February  1716 
with  the  Pretender  and  Lords  Melfort  and 
Mar,  and  after  five  days*  passage  reached 
Gravelines.  He  was  subeequentfywitb  the 
Pretender  at  Borne  and  in  Spain.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1720  and  was  buried  beside  his  &ther 
at  the  Scotch  Collej^, where  hiswhite  marble 
monument  still  exists.  His  widow,  Jane, 
daughter  of  the  foarth  Marq[ui8  of  Htmtlyf 
entertuned  Oharlea  Edward  £»  a  night  at 
Drummond  OaMle  in  1746,  and  was  nine 
months  a  prisoner  at  Edinburgh  for  collect 
ing  taxes  iot  him.  She  died  at  a  great  age 
at  Stobhall  in  1778. 

rPerth's  Letters,  Camden  Society,  1846;  Lut* 
treil's  Journal ;  Epitaph  at  Scotch  College ; 
Doaglu  and  Wood's  Peerage  of  Scotland,  ii, 
884.]  J.  Q.  A 

DRUMMOND,  JAMES,  sixth  Eahl  and 
third  titolar  Dpkb  of  Pbeth  (1713-1747), 
bom  11  May  1718,  was  eldest  son  of  James 
Drummond,  fifth  earl  of  Perth  [q.  v.]  He 
was  brought  up  by  his motherat  Drummond 
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Castle  till  his  Other's  deaths  when  his  mother 
took  him  and  his  yotinf^er  brother  John  to 
France.  This  step  gave  great  offence  to  the 
boy's  kinsmen  and  to  the  Scotch  Jacobites^ 
who  feared  that  if  might  entail  a  confisc^ 
tion  of  the  estates,  and  would  be  held  up  to 
odium  by  the  whigs.  They  accordingly  urged 
the  Pretender  to  interfere,  but  he  rephed  ^t 
as  she  pleaded  her  husband's  repeated  injunc- 
tiooB,  and  her  anxiety  for  a  catholic  educa- 
tion for  her  children,  he  could  do  nothing. 
The  boy  was  accordingly  educated  at  Douay, 
then  sent  to  Paris  to  feam  aooomidiahments, 
and  ia  said  to  hare  excelled  in  mathematics. 
On  Tsaohing  naahood  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land, intwested  himself  in  afpoultnre  and 
manufactures,  and,  though  his  &ther*s  at- 
tainder had  deprived  him  of  a  legal  title, 
styled  himself  and  was  recognised  by  his 
naighbours  as  Duke  of  Perth.  In  July  174S 
the  authorities  resolved  on  arresting  him  as  a 
precautionary  measure,  and  Sir  Patrick  Mup* 
ray  aii4  Campbell  of  Inveraray  undertook  to 
afreet  this  under  the  guise  of  a  friendly  visit. 
This  treacherous  scheme  miscarried,  for  when 
after  dinner  they  disclosed  their  errand  he 
asked  leave  to  retire  to  a  dressing-room,  e»> 
caped  .  by  a  back  staircase,  crept  through 
brian  and  brambles  past  the  sentinels  to  a 
diteh,  lay  concealed  till  the  party  had  left^ 
tKoroirea  of  a  peasant  woman  a  horse  with- 
out saddle  or  bridle,  and  in  Sevbunber  joined 
theYoungPretradnatPerth.  When  Murray 
was  afterwards  a  prisoner  at  Prestonpans, 
Perth's  only  revenge  was  the  ironical  remark, 
'SirPat3Q,/am  todine  with  you  to-day.'  He 
conducted  the  siege  of  Carlisle,  where  he  ig- 
nored his  superior  officer,  Lord  George  Mur- 
ray, in  a  way  which  made  the  latter  profier  his 
resignation,  but  the  quarrel  was  appeased. 
Dunne  the  retreat  iromDerby  he  was  sent  with 
a  hunm<ed  horse  to  hurry  up  the  French  r^n- 
foroements,  but  passing  through  Kendal  with 
his  escort  a  little  in  advance  he  narrowly 
escaped  capture  in  his  carriage.  Anxious  to 
avoid  useless  bloodshed,  he  told  his  men  to 
fire  ov^  the  heads  of  the  mob.  His  servant 
was  knoctod  oS  his  horse  a  oountrymao, 
who  rode  off  with  it  and  with  the  portman- 
teau containing  a  large  sum  of  monev,  and 
Perth  had  to  renounce  his  mission.  He  was 
not  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  having  been  left 
with  two  thousand  men  to  continue  the  siege 
of  Stirling.   His  chief  exploit  was  the  sur- 

f rising  of  Lord  lioudon's  camp,  29  Bfarch 
7i6.  He  had  secretly  collected  thirty-four 
fishing  boats,  crossed  Dornoch  Firth  from 
Portmahamock,  and  jumping  into  four  feet 
of  water  was  the  first  to  land,  but  the  suc- 
cess would  have  been  much  greater  had  not 
a  kmg  parley  with  an  ontpMt  enabled  Uie 


main  body  to  escape^  Four  vessels  ladei^ 
with  arms,  victuals,  umfovm8,pla(e,  and  fur- 
niture, were,  however,  captured.  At  Cullo- 
den  he  commanded  the  laft  wing.  On  his 
standard-bearer  bringing  him  next  day  the 
r^mental  colours  he  exclaimed, '  Poor  as  I 
am,  I  would  rather  than  a  thousand  poands 
that  my  colours  are  safe.'  The  Frenoh  ship 
Bellone  ultimately  rescued  Perth,  with  his 
brother,  Sheridan,  and  Hay,  butj  exhausted 
by  fiitigaes  and  privations,  he  dira  on  board, 
13  May  1746,  and  the  ship  being  detained  1^ 
oontxuy  winds  fak  body  had  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  deep^  His  name  was  inserbed 
in  the  act  of  attainder  passed  the  same  month. 
Douglas's  description  of  him, '  bold  as  a  lion 
in  the  field  of  battle,  but  ever  merciful  in  the 
hour  of  victory,'  seems  fully  Justified.  The 
Ferths,  indeed,  ate  a  striking  instance  of  the 
moral  superiority  of  the  later  over  the  eeriinr 
Jacobites, 

Perth's  brother  John  (d,  1747),  fourth  duke, 
was  also  educated  at  Douay,  showed  decided 
military  tastes,  passed  through  several  grades 
in  the  French  army,  then  raised  the  BOTal 
Scotch  r^ment,  and  was  sent  in  December 
1746  with  this  and  other  r^forcemeirts  to 
Scotland.  He  called  upon  six  thousand 
Dutch  soldiers  to  withdraw,  as  having  o^t* 
tulsted  in  Flanders  and  {Homised  not  to  sarra 
against  Fkanoa.  Hesuans  had  to  be  sent  fi», 
to  take  their  plao&  His  tardiness  in  joining 
Charles  Edward  is  not  easy  to  explain,  for  he 
was  repeatedly  urged  to  hasten  his  move- 
ments, hut  his  march  wss  perhaps  through  a 
hostile  country,  and  the  firths  were  watched- 
,  by  English  cruisers.  He  came  up  just  b«K, 
I  fore  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  and  mainly  con> 
tributed  to  its  success,  taking  severtu  pri- 
soners with  his  own  hand,  having  a,  horse 
killed  nnderhim,and  receivingamusket-shot 
in  the  ri^ht  arm.  On  the  siege  of  Stirling 
being  raised  he  covered  the  rear.  At  Cullo- 
den  he  was  posted  in  the  centre,  and  pre- 
vented the  rutreat  from  becoming  a  rout. 
He  died,  without  issue,  ^  the  of  Ber- 
gennip-Zoom  in  1747,  and  was  sumseeded  by. 
his  uncle  John,  son  m  Jame^  first  duko,  faj 
his  second  wife,  who  died,  also  witliottt  issuer 
in  1767.  John's  half-brother  Edww^  uxth 
duke,  son  of  the  first  duke  by  his  third  wif& 
was  a  sealous  Jausenist,  and  was  confined 
in  the  Bastille  for  his  opinions,  his  wifis  (a 
daiurhter  of  Middletoo)  being  twice  refused 
the  last  sacraments  and  obli^d  to  spp^^ 
judicial  compulsion.  He  died  at  Pans  in 
1760,  being  tne  last  male  descendant  of  the 
first  duke, 

[Leturs  of  Egnillea^  Rene  SitroapectiTs, 
1885-6;  Lockhazt  Pspsn;  Doadasaad  Wood's 
Feeiags.]  J.  a.  A 
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DBTTHMOND,  JAMES  (1784  P-18AS), 
botanical  collector,  elder  brother  of  Thomas 
Dnimmond  (d.  1835)  [q.T.],wa8  elected  as- 
aodate  of  the  Linnean  Society  in  1810,  at 
which  time  he  had  chai^  of  the  Cork  botanic 
garden.  In  1829  he  emigrated  to  the  then 
newly  established  colony  of  Swan  River, 
Western  Australia,  and  ten  years  later  be^an 
to  make  op  setsof  the  indigenous  vegetatiCHi 
fiff  sale,  but  prerbusly  aewal  of  his  letters 
ffmg  aeoonnts  of  his  widdy  extended  jour- 
aeys  fiw  i^ants  had  been  puhUshed  by  Sir 
'William  Hookerin  his  Tariousjoamals.  Dr. 
LindWs  *  Sketch  of  the  Vegetation  of  the 
Swan  Bxretf  1839, was  drawn  up  from  Drum- 
annf  s  eariy  coUeetlons,  the  botany  of  that 
part  of  the  Australian  continent  then  being 
little  known.  He  died  in  Western  Australia 
37  March  1 88S,  aged  79.  The  genus  Drutt^ 
moadia  was  created  by  De  Candolle  to  com- 
memorate his  botanic  services,  but  that  genua 
is  now  me^ed  in  MiteUapaia.  I>rumjnondia 
of  Hooker  h&s  not  been  accepted  by  bryolo- 
gists,  the  species  being  referred  to  Anodon- 
iiw  of  Bridel,  but  finally  Drumrmmdita, 
a  genus  of  IMosmen,  was  founded  by  Dr. 
Huray  in  1856. 

[Proc  linn.  Soe.  (1888-4),  pp.  41-2;  La- 
sft^'s  Bot^  Has.  Pelessert,  p.  282 ;  Csntham's 
Flora  Aostialieosis,  i.  10*;  Hooker's  Joomel 
Bot.  (1840).  ii.  343 ;  Hooker's  Kev  Journal 
(1860), ii.  31,(1862)  iv.  188,(1893)  v.  115,  403.] 

B. ».  J. 

DBUMMOND,  JAMES  (1816-1877), 
snbfect  and  history  painter,  bom  in  1816, 
was  the  son  of  an  Edinbui^h  merchant,  noted 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  historical  associa- 
Uooi  of  the  Old  Town.  On  leaving  school 
b  entered  the  employment  of  Captain  Brown, 
the  anthor  of  works  on  omithology  and  cog- 
nate subjects,  as  a  draughtsman  n^colourist. 
Ha  did  no^  however,  remain  long  in  that 
■itaatioii,  and  found  more  ccngenial  work  in 
tile  tffanning  of  tewing,  on  giving  np  which 
he  beeaate  a  student  in  the  School  of  Design, 
■ndar  Sir  William  Allan  [q.  v.]  He  was  eigh- 
taan  years  of  a^  when  m  first  exhibited  in 
AeBoral  Scottish  Academy ;  the  subject  was 
*  Waitmf  for  an  Answer.'  In  the  following 
yeai's  euibition  Dnimmond  was  represented 
W  *  The  Love  Letter,'  and  in  1837  by  '  The 
Vacant  Chair.*  He  was  enrolled  as  an  asso- 
date  of  the  academy  in  1846,  and  was  elected 
an  academician  in  1852.  In  1857  he  was 
chosen  librarian  of  the  academy,  and  in  the 
fiiAiwing  year,  along  with  Sir  Noel  Paton 
sad  Mr.  James  Archer,  was  entrusted  with 
As  tuk  of  preparing  a  report  upon  the  best 
■ode  of  conducting  the  life  senocd  of  the 
scadaay.  ^Hiia  report  was  presented  to  the 
caoBcsI  in  Noronwr  of  the  same  year,  and 


met  with  unammous  wproval.  On  the  death 
of  W.  B.  Johnstone,  R.S.A.,  in  1868,  Drum- 
mond was  appointed  to  the  office  of  curator 
of  the  National  O^Iery.  From  an  early 
period  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself  closely 
to  the  study  of  historical  art ;  his  treatment 
of  such  subjects  was  distinguished  no  less  by 
imacinative  grasp  and  power  than  by  the  care 
with  which  he  elaborated  the  archaological 
details.  Among  his  la^  pictures  of  an  lua- 
torical  nature  are  *  The  Porteous  Mob'  (which 
was  purchased  and  enpaved  by  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Aits 
in  Scotland,  and  now  hangs  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  Scotland),  *  Montrose  on  his  way  to 
Execution,' '  The  Covenanters  in  Greyfrian 
Churchyard,'  '  Old  Mortality,'  *  John  Knox 
bringing  Home  bis  Second  Wife,'  '  Peace,' 
and  '  War.'  The  last  two  pictures  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  Royal  Academy  of  London, 
and  were  purchased  by  the  prince  consort. 
'  War '  was  engraved  for  the  'Art  Journal.' 
Drummond  also  painted  numerous  minor 
works  of  a  similar  type,  some  of  which  were 
illustrative  of  such  incidents  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  at  an  old  boolntall,  and  Tames  TI  on 
a  Tint  to  GleorgB  Eeriot^s  shop.  For  Lady 
Burdett-Coutta  he  painted  the  view  of  Edin- 
biu^h  Castle  from  the  window  of  ha  lady- 
ship's sitting-room  in  the  Palace  Hotel,  with 

Eirtraits  of  the  banmess  and  her  fHend  Mrs. 
rown.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Boyal  Scottish  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  member  of  the  council,  and 
curator  of  the  moseum.  At  the  meetings  of 
the  society  he  read  numsrons  papers,  which 
were  generally  illustrated.  He  died  in  Edin> 
burgh  on  12  Aug.  1877. 

[Bedgrare's  Diet,  of  Artists;  Art  Journal, 
1877,  p.  336.]  L.  F. 

DBUMMOND.  JAMES  LAWSON, 
M.D.  (1783-1868),  professor  of  anatomy, 
younnor  IffotherofWUliamHaDultini  Drum- 
mono,  D.D.  fq.v.],  was  bom  at  Lame,  oo. 
Antrim,  in  1783.  His  school  years  were 
passed  at  the  Belfast  Academy,  and  he  re- 
ceived a  surgical  training  at  the  Belfiut  Aca- 
demical Institution.  Alter  acting  as  navy 
surgeon  in  the  Mediterranean  for  some  years 
(1K>7-I3),he retired  from  theservice  (21  May 
1813),  and  went  to  Edinburgh  for  further 
studv.  On  24  June  1614  he  ^aduated  M  J>. 
at  Edinbui^h,  exhibiting  a  thesis  on  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  toe  eye.  He  at  once 
began  practice  in  Belfiast.  In  1817  he  volun- 
teered a  course  of  lectures  on  osteology  at 
the  Andemieal  Ibistitution,  and  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  «tablishnieut  of  a  chair  of 
anatomy,  (HE  whidli  he  was  dected  (15  Dec. 
1818)  to  be  the  first  occupant,   Una  post  he 
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held  until  1849,  when  Uw  ooU^;iate  departs 
ment  of  ^lie  institutiou  wa»  merged  in  tli« 
Qu^'s  College  (openodin  November  1849). 
His  retireKient  was  partly  due  to  the  cir- 
ouautaoEe  that  in  the  previous  year  he  had 
Woken  his  leg,  and  the  accident  had  told 
i^ion  his  general  health.  He  was  one  of  the 
l^inff  projectors  of  the  botanic  gardens 
at  Belfast  (1820) ;  and  in  conjunction  wit^ 
■even  other  gentlemen  (locally  known  as  his 
Mostlea)  he  ibunded  the  Bel&st  Natural 
History  Society  (f»  June  1831).  Thissociety 
began  in  1823  to  make  oolliections  of  objects  | 
of  scientific  interest,  and  at  length  lua  the 
f6andaliou-«tone  (4  May  1830)  of  a  museum, 
which  was  opened  on  I'Nov.  1881.  In  1840 
the  society  enlarged  its  title  to  '  Belfast  Na- 
tural' History  and  Philosophical  Souety.' 
Benn  speaks  of  Drummond  as  '  an  able  pro- 
moter cS  all  scientific  and  literary  matters  in 
Belfast.'  Be  died  at  hia  residence,  8  College 
Sqiiaro  North,  adjoining  the  museum,  on 
17  May  1653,  Etna  was  huxied  at  Ahoghill, 
00,  Ajitriia,  on  1^  May.  He  was  thrice  mar- 
jded-F^first  to  a  lady  named  Getty ;  secondly 
t9  Chtiuxtue  Mitdiell;  thirdly,  to  Ehsa 
O^rkfr— 'but  had  no  iaaoe.  His  third  wife 
mriTed  him. 

BeaideB  papers  in  the '  Transactions '  of  ^ 
Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  articles  in 
the  ^  iUAgazine  of  Natural  History '  and  the 
^Belfo^t  Ma^axLne'  (a  periodical  which  began 
in  1826),  hewa^theauthqrof:.  1.  'Thoughts 
on  tilt  StLuly  nl  NaturalHistoiT,'Belf.l8iJ0, 
12mo  (anon.,  consists  of  fux  address  in  seven 
chapters  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Academical 
Institation,  recommending  the  foundation  of 
a  museum).  2.  '  First  iSteps  to  Botany,' 
1833,  12mo.  3.  <  Letters  to  a  Young  Natu- 
ralist,' 1631, 12mo  (the  most  popular  of  his 
works,  and  in  its  lime  very  samoeable  in  the 
imunotion  of  aoiantiflc  tastes).  4.  'first 
Steps  to  Anatomy,'  1846,  12ibo.  Be  was  an 
able  drau^htanuui,  and  illustrated  his  own 
works.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  nearly 
ready  for  the  press  a  work  on  concholqEQri  (uod 
another  on  the  wild  flowers  of  Ixelau!. 

[Bel&st  Daily  Mereoiy,  Kerws  Letter,  and 
Northanmig,  aU of  20 May  18fi8;  Benn'sHist. 
of  Balfest.  1880,  ii.  23&;  Proceedings  of  Belf.  Nat. 
Hist,  and  PUlos.  Boc,  1482,  p.  la  sq.;  private 
MnmatioB.]  A.  0. 

l^BUMMONP,  JOHN,  first  Baxon 
Dbvhuonb  (d.  1619),  statesmui,  ninth  suc- 
cessive knigbt  of  his  family,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Malcolm  Drummond  of  Carg^  and 
Stobhall,  Perthshire,  by  hjs  marriage  with 
Mariot,  eldest  dauehter  of  Sir  BavidMurray 
ofTulUbardine  in  the  same  county,,  He  sat  in 
])arliament  6  May  1471,  under  tuie  desigiUF  ; 


tion  of  dominut  do  Stcibhell.  On  20  Mwcb 
1478-4  he  had  a  charter  of  the  offices  of 
seneschal  and  coro^ier  of  the  earldom  of 
Stratheam  (Sm$tnm  Moffni  SigiiU  Rtffwn 
Seotorum,  ed.  Paul,  1424-1613^  p.  238)^  im 
which  he  was  confirmed  in  the  kucoeeding 
reign  (t&.  p.  872).  In  1483  he  was  one  a 
the  ambaMadors  to  treat  with  the  Buffliah, 
to  whom  a  safe-conduct  was  granted  29  Nov. 
(rf that  year;  again,on6  A«g.l4B^totxeat 
of  the  marriage  of  James,  prince  of  SeotiUuad, 
and  Anne  de  la  Pe3e,<iiim  of  Bkhaxd  Il£ 
I  He  was  a  commissioner  for  settliiig  border 
diSerencee  nominated  by  the  treaty  of  Noti- 
tingham,  22  Sept.  1484 ;  his  safe-oonduot  into 
England  being  dated  on  the  ensuing  29  Noi^ 
He  was  raisw  to  t^e  peerage  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Drummond,  29  Jan.  1487-6.  Sow 
after  he  joined  the  psrtjy  against  James  TH, 
and  sat  m  the  first  pattliament  of  Jama  IV, 
6  Oct.  1488.  In  this  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  privy  eouxtciUor  tuid  juatidaiy  of 
Scotland,  and  was  afterwards  oc»k8tab)e  of 
the  castle  of  Stirling.  In , 1489  the  sOHjaUed 
Earl  of  Lennox  rose  in  revolt  against  the 
king.  Be  had  eneaaswd  at  Chutuunane,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Forth^in  the  parish  CHf 
Aberfoyle,  bat  j^iring  the  dazkneea  of  the 
night  of  11  Oct.  was  surprised  and  utterly 
routed  by  Ihamuncmd  (BucHAKAir,  Ser.  ^oHo, 
Siat.  lib.  ziii.  c.  v.)  As  one  of  ih&  commie- 
eioners  to  redress  border  and  other  grievanoeB, 
Drummond  had  a  safe-conduct  into  England 
22  May  1496, 26  July  1511, 34-  Jan,  1612*^3, 
and  20  April  1614  (Hasdt,  SgUabtu 
Rymet'a  Fcedera,  vl  729,  743,  746 ;  Letters 
and  Papen  of  Mm.  Till,  ed.  Brewer,  i.  274, 
316,  448,  478,  780).  In  1614  Drummond 
gave  great  offence  to  maur  of  the  lords  by 
promoting  the  marriage  of  his  gxanditon,  Ax4 
chibald  Douglas,  uzthctRit  of  Ajogua,  with  the 
qaMn-dowu|er  MMgarat.  Lyon  king<^ 
anoa  (Sir  William  Ood^)  waa  decntehad 
to  enmmon  An^  before  me  oouncu,  what 
Drummond,  thinking  that  he  had  approached 
the  earl  with  more  boldness  than  respect, 
struck  him  on  the  breast.  In  1616  J«m, 
duke  of  Albany,  was  chosen  r^ent,  but  be^ 
cause  Drummond  did  not  &voar  the  eleodon 
he  committed  him  (16  July)  a  close  prisoner 
to  Blackness  C^tle,  upon  an  aUegatioa  that 
he  had  used  violence  towards  the  herald  (Xefe 
tera  Spe.  Henry  Vllly  voL  iL  pt.  i.  pp.  167, 
206,  620).  He  was  tried  ouita%,  found 
guilty,  and  his  estates  forfeited.  However, 
he  was  not  limg  in  comiiw  to  teems  with 
Albany.  With  other  lorfe  he  signed  the 
answer  <A  refiiaal  to  Hanxy  Vm,  idio  had 
advised  the  removal  of  Albuiy,  to  which  hb 
seal  ia  affixed,  4  July  1516,  and  m  Oetobas 
!  he  amunmoed  his  final  separation  front 
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qneoa's  party  (tft.  pp.  643,  772).  He  vna  in 
eonaeqaence  roleaeed  from  prisim'  and  freed 
Cram  hie  fot&itare,  33  Not.  1616.  He  died  at 
DnmunoBd  Owtle,  Stratheorn,  in  1519,  and 
wasWnedintheohiirchof  Imurpe&ay.  He 
was  raoeeeded  'by  hie  great-grandson  David. 
lBDoii^s'Peera^ofScotIand'(ed.Wood, 
iL  36iyi>nuiimoDd  u  abamdly  stated  to  have 
naxiied  '  Lady  Eliaabet^  lindsa^,  daughter 
of  Dnid,  duke  of  Montrose.*  aia  wife  was 
EUsabetu  Limdaay,  daiulrter  of  Alexander, 
fonrth  ead  of  Crawford,  and  by  her  he  had 
three  aona  and  six  daughters.  Malcolm, 
the  eldest  aonrdied  yonn^;  BaTid,  master  of 
DnmuDond,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  pedi- 
grees, bat  is  now  believed  to  have  been  the 
chief  actor  in  the  outrage  on  the  MarrayB  at 
MoniTatrd  Ohuzch,for  vhic^  he  was  executed 
after  21  Oct.  1400  (JBxehequer  SotU  of  Soot- 
loBid,  ed.  Bomett,  roL  x.  p.  1,  with  which  cf. 
AeeowiU  if  tie  Lord  ^gh  Tnamrer,  Scot- 
iiBtii,ed.  Dickson,  Tdti.jpn.  di-oiT);  William 
was  living  in  Mareh  iMo-S;  ana  John  was 
soMtor  of  the  Dnunmonds  of  Innerpeffray 
aad  oS  Bioearton.  Of  the  daughters,  Mar- 
garat  [q.  T.l,  mistress  of  James  lY,  was 
poiaonea  in  ioOl ;  Elixabeth  married  G^i^, 
master  of  Angus,  and  was  great^prondmother 
c£  Heofyt  lord  Damley;  Beatrix  married 
Jamee,  ftnteazl  of  Ajran ;  Annahella  married 
'WBUam,  first  earl  of  Montrose ;  Eupheme, 
the  wife  of  John,  fourth  lord  Fleming,  was 
jKMSoned  in  IGOl ;  and  Sibylla  shared  a  lihe 
Dmmmmd  was  the  common  ancestor 
of  the  viaooanta  of  Strathallan  and  of  the 
•aiis  of  Perth  and  Melfort. 
[Doo^aa's  Peerage  of  Scotland  (Wood),  ii. 

moDd,pp.07-M;  HegtstramHagiiiSigilliRegam 
Seetorom  (Faal),  14Si-l«»,  (Ami  and  Thorn- 
bob)  lAU-46;  Sxdiflqaer  lUdla  of  Scotland 
(BuBett),Ti^Tii-z.;  Aeeonnta  of  the  Lord  High 
TMaaai«r,8eoUaDd(I>iclucm),T0l.i.;  CaL  State 
^•B^  8eottiab8er.(lfiOfl-89X  p.  1 ;  Letters  and 
FapflrsefHeiLTni  (Brewer),  1609-16.]  G.  Q. 

DBTTHMOKB,  JOHN,  drst  Earl  and 
titular  Dm  of  Mblport  (1649-1714),  was 
tlu  second  son  (tf  JamM,tlnrd  earl  of  PertL 
In  1^8  be  was  captain  of  the  Scotch  foot 
gMzda.  Jjii  1677  his  elder  brother,  James, 
foorth  earl  of  Perth  [q.  v.],  in  a  letter  to 
lAi^esdale  offeriu  to  asastmdragooningthe 
eoveoantm,  eoanjusins  <^  the  Emily's  dMav, 
lad  hoBoora  soon  fell  thicb  upon  them.  In 
1679  Drnmracmd  became  deputy-governor  of 
Edinbn^  Oastle,  in  1680  lieutenant-general 
and  master  of  1^  ordnanoef  inl681  treuurei* 
dcfvrttt  ot  Soodand  under  Qneensbeny,  and 
in  lOBA  aemCexy  of  atate  far  Soothnd.  In 
18B6ke  was  eraitad  't^aeoost  Melfort,  with 
agmft  from  the  crown  of  Hdfoit,  Argyll- 


shire, and  other  estates.'  InlOSGhewasrais^ 
to  an  earldom,  and  exchanged  Melfort  for  Rio- 
carton,  CeHinock,fto.,Ce6Bnock,  worth  1,000/. 
a  year,  having  by  a  shameless  act  of  spoliation 
been  takra  from  Sir  Hugh  (?ampbell.  There- 
▼ersioD  of  tAteee  peerages  was  to  the  issue  of 
hisseeond  marriage  witiiEuphemia,  daughter 
of  Thomas  'Vt^ilhuM  of  Oraigie,  hisaoiis^ 
his  fimt  wife  (a  Flfeehire  heiress,  So^i&  Lun- 
dey  at  Lundin,  dat^ter  oi  Margaret  Limd^r 
and  Bohert  Maithtnd,  Landtfdale's  brother) 
beiw  passed  over'  as  staunch  protestants. 
Melfort  and  his  brother,  in  order  to  suj^lant 
Qneensbeny,  had  declared  themselves  con- 
verted to  Catholicism  bv  the  controrersial 
papers  found  in  Oharles  ITb  strong  boy,'and 

Saraded  by  James  II  as  a  proof  that  Gharles 
ad  always  been  a  catholic.  According 
Bomet  this  double  conversicm  was  si^gMted 
by  Perth  and  reluctantly  adopted  bv  Melfort ; 
but  the  latter  so  far  snrpaesed  his  brother  ih 
ability  and  onsorapulousnees  that  the  scheme 
was  more  lik^y  his.  Whereas,  moraow, 
Peorth'a  conversion  appears  to  havi  oeqfl^ed 
sineraity,  MeUbrt'a  character  never  in^Md 
oonfidmee  «^ier  in  his  political  or  his  rili- 
fpom  nrofiwsionB.  It  is,  however,  but  Mr  to 
state  Uiat  their  mother,  Lady  Anne  Gordon, 
was  a  catholic.  For  three  years  the  two 
brothers  ruled  Scotland.  Meuort,  one  of  the 
first  recipients  of  the  revived  order  of  the 
ThisUe,  was  in  London  when  William  of 
Orange  landed.  He  hastily  provided  for  the 
worst  1^  resigning  his  estates  to  the  cro'wn 
and  ha'ving  them  regranted  to  lus  'wife,  With 
remainder  to  his  ion  John.  He  od'vocated  a 
wholesale  seizure  of  influential  whiga  and 
their  rele^ion  to  Portsmouth ;  butS1lnde^■ 
land's  pUm  of  reeoinding  all  arbitrary  metr 
BDTes  j^evailed.  He  was  oae  of  the  witnesses 
to  thawill  executed  by  James  {^17  Nov.  1688), 
and  on  the  deaertioi  of  Churchill  was  meant 
to  succeed  him  in  the  bedchamber.  Quitting 
England  b^brd  his  master  he  landed  at  Am- 
bletense  16  Deo.  (N.S.),  and  countersisBed 
Jamea's  letter  to  the  pnvy  council,  which 
reached  London  8  (IS)  Jan.  1689.  His  wife, 
with  bar  son,  speedily  joined  him,  thna  vir- 
tually abandoning  her  claim  to  the  estatei^ 
and  bis  Edinbur^  house  was  pillaged  by  the 
mob,  the  charters  and  other  pi^rs  being 
destroyed  or  dispersed.  One  of  the  hand- 
somest men  of  his  time,  an  aeoomplishad 
danoer,  of  an  *  active,  undertaking  tempeiy' 
as  the  '  StxMt-'Bmm '  enphemistiM^  f^le 
hia  am^iailt-and  moftopoliaiQjg  dispoeitioi^ 
Melfort  acqniied  ttnbomidad  inflbenoa  ovei 
James,  and  ma  adrenaries  nevw  ilslt  tltsnw 
selves  secure  except  Wkeapii^him  at  a  i»- 
tanoa  firom  tiie  king,  Fertlr  s  suggestion  that 
it  waa  hta  ^rife  who  iotited  him  f  abtM  that 
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iflflaence  hv  soliciting  faTOura  and  preroga- 
tivu  is  a  fraternal  excuse  which  cannot  be 
accepted.  In  March  1689  Helfort  accompa- 
nied James  to  Ireland,  but  becune  so  ob- 
noxious both  to  the  Insh  Jaco1»t-as  and  to 
the  Keoch  envoy,  Avaux,  that  James  was 
constrained  in  September  to  send  him  back  to 
France  on  the  plea  of  reporting  on  the  situa* 
tion  and  requesting  reiniorcements.  Avaux 
asserts  that  Melfort  hud  been  afraid  to  show 
his  £Kce  in  Dublin  by  daylight,  and  would 
have  to  leave  by  night.  He  h^  countersigned 
and  doubtless  drawn  up  James's  tmpriment 
threatening  letter  to  the  Scotch  convention ; 
and  ClaTeniouse,  when  he  invited  the  king 
to  cross  over  from  Ireland,  stipulated  that 
Jtfelfort  should  not  be  employed  in  Scotch 
^usinMB.  Mary  of  Hodeoa,  like  her  husband, 
ms  under  Meubrt's  spdl,  so  that  Louis  XIV 
ibuud  it  neoemay  to  remove  him  from  St. 
-Oermain  hy  deapatcliing  him  as  Jacobite  en- 
jror  to  Borne.  One  Porter,  who  had  already 
iuld  that  post,  and  was  on  his  way  back  from 
jlreland,  found  himself  forestalled,  and  had 
to  remain  in  France.  At  Rome  Melfort,  ac- 
.cordiug  to  the  gossip  of  the  time,  pressed  In- 
.nooent  XII  for  a  loan  of  money,  but  was  told 
the  expenses  of  his  election  had  left  htm  bare. 
What  is  more  certain  is  that  on  the  false  re- 
^poct  of  William  Ill's  death  he  wrote  a  letter 
■of  congratulation  to  the  dethroned  queen. 
Me&nwiiile  his  estates  had  been  sequestrated, 
.and  in  February  1691  a  large  quantity  of 
«>ods  belonging  to  him,  said  to  be  worth 
«,000/.  or  6,000/.,  were  seized  in  London. 
Tbetb  may  have  included  the  Vandvcks,  Bu- 
bensj  and  other  (lictures,  etAi  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creditors  in  1693,  when  Evelyn  tells 
as  that  Whitehall  was  thronged  witn  great 
lords,  and  that  the  paintings  went  'dear 
enough.'  By  the  end  of  16^1  Melfort  was 
back  at  St.  Oermain,  and  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Lord  Powis  was  made  K.G-. 
Middleton's  arrival  in  April  1693  put  an  end 
to  his  ascendeni^.  James,  however,  commis- 
sioned him  to  forward  to  the  pope  his  pro- 
clamation of  April  1693,  drawn  up  in  Eng- 
land and  reluctantlv  signed  by  him,  in  which 
he  promised  good  behaviour  if  reinstated,  and 
Melfort  assured  his  holiness  that  the  pledges 
offiwed  to  the  church  of  England  were  not  to 
be  taken  too  seriously.  In  1696  l^ilfort  as 
a  Jacobiterefugee  was  attainted,  and  his  arms 
publicly  torn  at  Edinburgh  market  erosi.  In 
1696,  however,  it  was  reported  that  he  had 
vainly  asked  James's  permisuon  to  return  to 
Bbgland.  Certainitiathathewasbanishedto 
Rouen,  but  in  the  following  year  was  allowed 
to  live  in  Paris  and  pay  occasional  visits  to 
St.  (Germain,  his  bedchamber  salary  being 
nstored.  In  1697  it  was  believed  in  X«ondon 


that  he  was  about  to  return  under  a  pardon. 
In  1701  the  postmaater-^enezal,  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  found  in  the  Fans  mail-bag  a  letter 
addressed  by  Melfivt  at  ^ris  to  Perth  at 
St.  Germwi.  It  spoke  of  the  existence  of 
a  strong  Jacobite  party  in  Scotland,  and  of 
Louis  XIV  as  still  contemplating  a  Jacobite 
restoration.  This  letter,  submitted  by  Wil- 
liam to  both  houses  as  a  proof  of  French  per- 
fidy, gave  great  offence  to  Louis,  who,  even 
had  he  then  meditated  a  rupture  of  the  treaty 
of  Hyswick,  would  not  have  made  Melfort 
his  confidant.  In  London  the  seizure  of  the 
letter  was  really  or  ostensibly  attributed  to 
accident ;  but  in  France,  where  the  mode  of 
making  up  the  mails  was  of  course  best 
known,  Melfort  was  believed  to  have  written 
the  letter  with  a  view  to  its  reaching  London 
and  embroiling  the  two  coimtries.  He  was 
consequently  banished  to  Angers,  and  never 
saw  James  again;  but  the  latter  on  his  death- 
bed directed  that  Melfort  should  he  recalled, 
and  that  the  dukedom  secretly  conferred  on 
him  years  before  should  he  publicly  assumed. 
St.  Simon,  however,  no  bad  judge  of  cha- 
racter, shared  to  the  last  the  suspicions  of 
Melfort's  infidelity.  His  character  manifestly 
will  not  clear  him  from  such  suspicions,  but 
he  was  apparently  too  deeply  committed  to 
James's  cause  for  treachery  to  profit  him,  yet 
Marlborough  is  said  to  have  been  informed 
by  one  of  Melfort's  household  of  the  intended 
plan  of  operations  in  Scotland  in  1708.  Mel- 
fort expired  at  Paris  in  1714afleralongilhiess. 
His  widow,  a  great  beauty  in  her  time,  died 
at  St.  Germain  in  1743,  at  the  age  of  ninety. 
By  his  first  wife  he  had  three  sons,  James, 
Robert,  and  Charles,  and  three  daughters, 
Ann,  Elizabeth,  and  Mary ;  by  his  second,  six 
sons,  John  (second  duke),  Thomas  (in  the 
Austrian  service),  William  (apriest),  Andrew 
(a  French  officer),  Bernard  (who  died  in  child- 
hood at  Douay),  and  Philip  (a  French  officer)^ 
besides  several  daughters,  two  of  whom  were 
married  successively  to  the  Spanish  Marquis 
Castelblanco.  The  male  line  by  Melfort's  first 
marriage  died  out  in  1800  with  Baron  Perth, 
to  whom  the  Drummond  estates  had  been 
restored,  and  who  bequeathed  them  to  his 
daughter.  Lady  WilloughbydeEresby.  John, 
the  second  earl  or  duke  (1682-1764),  took 
part  in  the  riungof  1716,  and  was  succeeded 
byhb  son  James,  wlu>,  having  lost  his  feet 
in  the  Qerman  wars,  could  not  go  to  Scotland 
in  1745,  but  sent  lus  brother  Louis,  comte 
de  Melfort,  who  was  wounded  and  captured 
at  Culloden.  The  fourth  duke,  JamesLouis, 
and  tJie  fiilh,  his  brother  Charles  Edward,  a 
catholic  prelate,  unsuccessfully  claimed  the 
Drummond  estates,  the  French  revolution 
having  deprived  them  of  the  county  of  Lua- 
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■an,  ■cquired  hj  the  second  duke's  maniage. 
Their  nephew,  George  Drummond,  obtained 
in  1863  the  repeal  of  the  attainder,  and  his 
reeognitioa  as  Earl  of  Perth  and  Melfort, 
thoagh  without  recovering  any  of  the  estates. 

[Historieal  Tacts  renrdingthe  sneceiisioa,  fee , 
t7  th»  Eul  of  Perth,  Fuin,  1 8S6 ;  Bomet's  His- 
taej  of  mj  own  Iliae;  Lattiell'a  Brief  Sela- 
tioo ;  Douglas's  Paetage  of  Scotland ;  I^nderdale 
Pipen,  Camd.  Soc.]  J.  Or.  A. 

BBUMMOND,  MARGARET  (1472  P- 
1501),  mistress  of  James  IV  of  Scotland,  was 
probablj  the  youngest  of  the  five  daughters 
of  John,  first  lord  Drummond  [q.  v.]  by  his 
wife,  I«dy  EUzsbeth  Lindsay,  daughter  of 
Aleunder,  fourth  earl  of  Crawford.  The 
period  *twhlch  faerintimaej  with  James  IV 
commenced  haa  been  very  generally  misap- 
prehended. It  IS  represented  by  Tytler,  Bur- 
ton, Steiekland,  ana  other  writers  on  the  his- 
fa»7  of  Scotland  that  in  1486,  immediately 
on  his  accession,  the  boy-long  lived  at  Lin- 
lithgow in  splendour  and  constant  festivity 
with  his  girl-mistress.  But  these  statements 
are  besed  only  on  the  frequent  payments  for 
dreaa  and  other  things,  as  recorded  in  the 
'Treastuy  Accounts  of  Scotland,'  made  to 
the  'lAdy  Margaret,'  who  was  not,  as  these 
authors  have  supposed,  Margaret  Drummond, 
butmawithont  doubt  the  king's  aunt,  Lady 
Ma^ant  Stewart.  The  first  entry  in  the  ac- 
cooBta  lef^Dg  to  '  M.  D. '  (under  whicJi 
initiala,  ae  as '  I^dy  Mavgaret  of  D.,*  Ma^oret 
Drommond  is  invaiiabfy  mentioned)  occurs 
in  May  1400^  and  thne  is  no  evidence  that 
ber  connection  with  the  king  was  of  earlier 
date.  From  that  time  onwards  entries  con- 
cerning her  are  frequent.  On  9  June  1496  she 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  Sir  John  and 
Lady  lindsarat  Stirling  Castle,  where  she  re- 
mained till  tne  end  of  October,  when  she  was 
tranaferred  to  the  charge  of  Sir  David  King- 
ham  at  Linlithgow.  In  March  of  the  fol- 
lowinf  year  furUier  payments  were  made  to 
Lady  Lindsay  'for  M.  D.'s  expenses,  eleven 
days  the  was  in  Stirling  when  she  possit 
haine.'  In  this  same  year  Margaret  bore  the 
king  s  dan^ter,  who  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Lady  Mar^^t  Stewart,  and  wlio 
was  manied  successively  to  Lord  Huntly, 
theDokeof  Albany^  and  ner  cousin,  Sir  John 
Srammmid.  The  mtereoarse  of  Margaret 
Dmnmond  with  James  IV,  who  was  pas- 
sionat^  attached  to  her,  probably  continued 
to  her  wath,  which  oeciured  in  1501  under 
eireoaatanees  of  grave  suspicion.  It  is  com- 
monly aud  that  a  poisoned  dish  was  served 
1 0  her  at  Inealdast,  and  that  she  and  her  two 
listen — ^Eopheme,  wife  of  Lmd  Fleming, 
and  ^biU»— who  happened  to  be  at  tal& 


with  her,  all  ate  of  it  and  died  of  the  effects. 
Another  tradition  is  that  the  jpoieon  was  ad- 
ministered to  them  at  a  mommg  celebratiim 
of  the  holy  communion.  That  ^e  three  sis- 
ters died  together  from  poisomng  is  tolerably 
certain,  but  the  authorsnip  of  ue  crime  re- 
mains unknown.  It  has  Men  variously  at- 
tributed to  the  jealousy  of  certain  noUe  fami- 
lies (in  Mitt,  of  Noble  BntuhFamilia,18^, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  xvii.,  the  Kennedys  are  named) 
and  to  the  designs  of  the  courtiers,  who  be- 
lieved that  while  Margaret  lived  the  king 
would  refuse  to  marry;  but  this  latter  stoiy 
is  falsified  bv  a  deed  preserved  in  the  '  Fas- 
dera'  (xii.  707),  which  shows  that  before 
Margaret's  death  James  IV  had  bound  him- 
self to  marry  Margaret  Tudor.  In  a  letter 
addressed  many  years  afterwards  by  this 
queen  to  liord  Surrey  {Cotton.  MS.  Calig. 
B.  I,  foL  281)  she incideutally  speaks  of ' Lord 
Flemi^  ['V'lol  evil  will  he  had  to  his 
wife  [Eupheme  Dnunmond]  caused  poison 
three  HStera,  and  one  was  his  wife;  and  this  is 
known  as  truth  in  all  Scotland.*  The  bodies 
of  the  three  ladies  Drummond  were  buried 
in  Dunblane  cathedral,  in  a  vault  the  posi- 
tion of  which  was  marked  by  thi^ee  blue- 
marble  stones;  these  stones,  though  more 
than  once  removed,  still  remain  in  the  choir 
of  the  cathedral,  but  there  is  now  no  trace 
of  any  inscription  on  them.  The  child  of 
Margaret  Drummond  was  broiight  up  at  the 
kings  expense,  and  in  the  'Treasury  Ac- 
counts' sjppear  payments  made  at  regular 
inten'ols  for  several  years  to  priests  to  sing 
masses  for  the  mother's  soul.  It  has  been 
I  sometimes  supposed  that  the  ballad  of '  Tay's 
Bonk '  alludes  to  Margaret  and  was  possiUy 
written  by  James  IV. 

There  is  no  sufficient  foundation  for  the 
ston^,  repeated,  among  others,  by  Don  Pedro 
de  Ayala  {CaL  of  Zettert  and  State  Papers 
relatij^  to  j&tgUtnd  and  Spain,  ed.  Beigen- 
roth,  1.  170),  Moreri  (Grand  Dtcttonnairet 
1740),  and  Agnes  Strickland  {Livea  of  the 
Queen*  of  Scotland,  ed.  1850,  L  20),  that 
James  IV  was  privat-ely  married  to  Mar- 
garet Drummond,  but  was  compelled  to  wait 
for  a  dispensation  from  the  pope  before  he 
could  make  the  fact  public,  smce  he  and  his 
wife  were  within  the  degrees  of  consangui- 
nity prohibited  by  the  canon  law.  The  re- 
lationship between  the  two  was  most  remote, 
theybeing  cousins  in  the  filth  degree, through 
their  common  ancestor  Sir  John  DrumnuHid, 
whose  daughter,  Annabella  [q.v.],  was  mar- 
ried to  Robert  III  of  Scotbnd. 

[HarL  MS.  4288,  fd.  812;  David  Malcolm's 
Oenealogicid  Memoir  of  the  Most  Noble  and 
Ancient  House  of  Drummond,  Edinburgh,  180S ; 
Accounts  of  Lord  High  Treusurec  of  Scotland, 
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o(t.T.I>ict5on,TOl.i.  pref.  p. cnxii and pawim ; 
Tyti£*'8  History  of  ScotUnd.  3pd  ed.,  lii.  444, 
AI9.  The  story  of  MargAset  Drammoud  and 
her  slaton  hu  t)Mn  emlMdisd,  with  a  onatet 
adttixtiin  of  nnaaoee  than  fact,  in  tha  XeUtnr 
Frigate,  a  novel     Samm  Giant.]       A.  Y. 

'  DRTTBIHONB,  PETER  ROBERT 
(1802-1879),  bic^pher,  the  son  of  a  small 
farmer,  was  bom  ana  educated  in  the  parish 

of  Madderty,  Perthshire,  and  in  earfy  life 
worked  as  a  carpenter.  He  attained  skill  as 
«  maker  of  picture-frames,  and  in  t^  way 
was  brought  a  good  deal  into  the  society  <n 
p1ctiir&-dealeT8  and  gained  some  knowledge 
of  art. '  In  after  years  he  became  an  enthu- 
siastic (iollector  of  pictures  and  engravings. 
'Wliile  at  Glasgow  as  assistant  in  the  shop  of 
an  unde,  a  provision  merchant,  his  love  of 
literature  first  developed  itself.  Towards  the 
close  of  1882  he  opened  a  circulating  libnu? 
at  ID  High  Street,  Perth,  lliis  si^Ued 
a  wvnt  modi  &lt  at  the  time  in  the  town. 
During  the  same  year  he  made  the  acquaint- 
■anee  cu  Robert  I^ieoll,  the  poet  [q,  v.],  then 
apprenticed  to  Mrs.  Robertoon,  a  grocer,  on 
we  opposite  nde  of  the  street.  By  Brum- 
tfOnO's  advice  Nicoll  gave  up  grocery  and 
6tarf«d  a  bookselling  business  in  Dundee. 
A  few  years  later  Drammoud  was  able  to 
move  to  larger  premises  at  32  High  Street, 
where,  relinquishing  to  a  large  extent  his 
circulating  library,  Be  entered  fully  into  the 
bookselling  trade.  He  was  here  the  means 
of  introducing  Jenny  Lind,  Orisi,  and  other 
famous  singers  to  Perth  audiences.  From 
SSHigh  Street  Drummond  removed  to  46 
Gebige  Street,  and  there  commenced  the  ere&- 
tion  of  what  is  now  the  Exclumge  Hotel. 
He  intended  to  use  the  premises  as  a  print- 
ing office,  and  perhaps  to  sturt  a  newspaper. 
He  revived,  however,  to  tnni  fiumw,  and 
completing  the  building  as  an  hotel,  he  made 
over  his  bookselling  business  to  his  cousin 
John,  and  took  the  holding  of  Balmblair,  in  the 

Srbh  of  Redgorton,  Perthshire,  from  Lord 
anjafi^d.  About  18C9  he  exhibited  his  col- 
lection of  pictures  in  the  Ezohange  Hall.  By 
1878  he  bad  retired  from  farming,  and  hence- 
forth devoted  himself  to  the  preparation  of 
his  books.  He  died  suddenly  at  his  house, 
EUengowen,  Almond  Bank,  about  three  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  Perth,  on  4  Sept.  1879, 
in  his 'seventy-seventh  year,  and  was  buried 
at  Wellshill  cemetery,  Perth,  on  the  9th, 
A  few  days  after  appeared  his  'Perthshire  in 
Bygone  I&ys:  one  nundted  Biographical  £»• 
81^8;'  6to,  London,  1679.  Another  wwk, 
"The  Life  of  Robert  NicoU,  poet,  with  some 
fail^erto  uncollected  Pieces,'  8vo,  Paisley 
(printed)  and  Ijondon,  1884,  was  edited  by 
UB  BOD,  James  Drummond.  His  intention 


was  to  have  issued  with  it  a  complete  edition 
of  Nicoll's  poems  when  the  copyright  in  the 
old  edition  had  exj^ired.  Both  oooks  contain 
many  amusing  stones,  and  are  creditable  spe- 
cimens of  local  literature.  Drummond  wrote 
wveral  inmphlets  on  political  and  agriovl- 
tural  subjects,  and  frequentW  contributed  to 
the 'Scotsman 'and the  Perth ^088.  In  1860 
he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  The  Te- 
nants and  Landlords  versuf  the  Free  IVaders, 
by  Powdavie,'  the  aim  of  which  was  not  tlie 
advocacy  of  a  protective  system,  but  of  jus- 
tice to  the  agricultural  interest.  An  inge- 
nious mechamc,  Drummond  gained  a  medal 
at  the  exhibition  of  1851  for  a  churn ;  he 
also  invented  an  agricultural  rake  which  re- 
ceived honourable  mention  at  exhibition 
of  1862. 

[luform&tioD  firom  Mr.  James  Drummond ; 
Perthebim  ConatituticKial,  8  Sept.  1879,  p.  2, 
col.  3,  p.  3,  coL  2 ;  Perthshire  AdvertiMr,  6  Stut. 
1879,  p.  2.  ooL  6.  and  11  Sepc^  p.  2,  ooL  ft;  Fertb- 
shire  Courier,  9  Sept.  1879.  p.  &,col  8.]  G.  G. 

DRtTHMOND,  ROBERT  HAY  (1711- 
1776),  archbishop  of  York,  second  son  of 
George  Hay,  viscount  Dupplin  (who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  seventh  earl  of  Bannoull, 
17)9),  and  Abigail,  the  voungest  daughter 
of  Robert  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford,  lord  high 
treasurer,  was  bom  in  London  on  10  Nov. 
1711.  His  birth  is  mentioned  hj  Swift  in 
the  'Letters  to  Stella,'  and  his  infancy  is 
thus  referred  to  by  Bentley  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  edition  of  Horace  to  Lord  Oxford, 
8  Dec.  171 1 : '  Parvidoe  duos  ex  filia  nepotes, 
q^uorum  alter  a  matre  adhue  rubet.'  When 
SIX  years  old  he  was  *  carried'  1^  Matthew 
Prior  to  Westmiiuter  8dux»l,  of  which  Br. 
Freind  was  then  head-master,  where  he  re- 
mained 'admired,' we  are  told,  'for  his  talents, 
and  bdoved  for  the  pleasantry  of  his  man- 
ners, and  fbrming  manyvaluable  friendships 
among  his  schoolfellows.'  While  a  boy  at 
Westminster,  when  acting  in  *  Julius  Gsesar' 
before  Gteotge  II  and  Queen  Caroline,  bis  in- 
trepidity in  proceeding  with  his  part  when 
his  plume  of  ostrich  feathers  had  caiu|;ht  fire 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  C|ueen,  Who  con- 
tinued his  warm  patroness  till  her  death  in 
1737.  Prom  Westminster  he  removed  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Having  taken  his 
B.A.  degree  26  Nov.  1731,hejoin^hiseou6in, 
Thomas,  duke  of  Leeds,  in  the  *  ffand  tour,' 
from  wluch  he  came  home  in  1736,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  uncle  not  only  '  untainted,  but 
much  imOToved'  (Earl  of  Oxford  to  Swift, 
19  June  1736).  He  had  been  originally  de- 
stined for  the  army,  but  on  his  return  to 
England  he  went  back  to  Christ  Ghuroh,  took 
his  M.A.  degree  18  June  1786,  end  reaid  di- 
Tinl^  with  a  view  to-his  entztnee  into  holy 
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ordera.  In^  jeai  of  his  ordinatioBlie  was 
presented  hy  his  oncie  to  the  family  li-ring  of 
BoUul,  NoTthnmberland,  and  by  the  influ- 
ence in  Queen  Caroline,  when  only  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  appointed  to  a  royal  chap- 
laincy In  1739,  as  heir  of  his  gnat^^randfa- 
ther,  William,  first  Tiseount  Strathallan,  who 
had  entailed  a  ^ttacn  of  his  Perthshireflfltates 
to  form  a  nrorision  foee  the  seoond  eon  of  the 
KiBBoaU  maSfyf  he  MSDkaed  tibe  name  and 
tnu  of  DrnmiiunuL  As  n^al  chaplain  he 
guned  the  flonfideoee  and  sateem  <tf  Ge<H^e  II, 
whom  he  attended  during  the  Qerman  cam- 
paign of  174S,  naA  on  7  July  of  that  year 
Ifnadbed  the  thanksgi'nng  sermon  for  the 
victory  of  Setttngen  before  thekingatHanau. 
On  return  to  England  he  entered  on  a 
prebendal  stall  at  Westminster,  to  which  he 
bad  bees  appointed  by  hisroyal  patron  in  the 
raeceding  April  (LbNbts,  ecLHardy^ii.  866). 
Ob  9  June  1745  he  was  admitted  B.D.  and 
D.D.  at  Oxford.  Drummond  was  consecrated 
lMho|t  of  St.  Asaph  in  Kensington  Church 
34  Aftil  1748.  The  tbirfeMi  years  spent  by 
him  m  diia  see  were  amonff  the  happiest  of 
his  fife.  He  was  deaervedfy  respected^  and 
m  an  tdd  thM  he  '  oonstiiuitly  motioned 
the  ^oeese  irith  Mcoliar  afieetion  and  de- 
light.' He  would  seem  to  have  dispensed 
the  luge  patronage  of  ilba  see  wit^  sound 
jud«;meiit  He  was  not,  however,  in  advuioe 
ot  BOB  age.  He  made  no  attempt  to  popu- 
larise the  church  anmg  theWelsn-si^eaking 
pi^ttlstiota  of  the  diocese,  and  pubhcly  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  *  that  people  wAuld  see 
rt  tiamr  best  interest  to  enuu^e  their  views 
and  notions,  and  to  unite  with  the  rest  of 
ihaa  feUow-Bubjecte  in  language  as  well  as 
in  government  (Charity  Sehoott  Sermon, 
1758).  In  1761  I>rDminond  was  translated 
to  Salisbury-.  Here,  however,  he  remained 
vbIj  a  few  months.  He  was  elected  to 
Sahebnry  in  Jane;  the  following  August 
Ihe  we  of  York  became  vacant  by  the  death 
tt  Ait6UMShop  Gilbert,  scild  Brammond  was 
It  onee  chosen  as  his  successor.  '  Previous 
to  the  ocmmation,'  writes  Horace  Walpole, 
*  &e  vacant  bishoprics  were  bestowed.  York 
was  girm  to  Drammond,  atnanof  parts  and 
of  the  -woAi/  and  dignified  and  accom- 
^iihed  prfclate.'  His  election  took  place 
9  Oet,  and  his  oonfirmatitm  25  Oct.  As  a 
poof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  be  was  held 
■ad  hia  reputation  as  a  preacher,  he  was 
selMted  while  archbishop-designate  to  preach 
the  sermon  at  the  coronation  of  George  lU 
nd  Qmm  Chiziotie^  38  Sept.  1761.  -This  se^• 
man  waswrnoaneed  hr  Amtemporary  critics 
w  'senaiueaid  nitited/  and  'me  from  fiii- 
Mw  paaegyruic.^  Th»s^l6  is  dignified  and 
HlmlmgaMgt  -W^O.  diowB,  inid  Oe  selativs 


duties  of  monardi  and  snUects  are  set  forth 
withcmt  flattery  and  without  eompromise* 
Drummond  now  became  lord  high  almoner  to 
the  young  king.  He  is  stated  to  have  re* 
formed  many  abuses  eoniiected  with  the  offiea, 
and  to  have  put  a  stop  to  the  system  by  which 
persona  of  rank  and  wealth  liad  been  aecuf 
toued  to  moke  use  of  the  nryal  boanty  to 
Beenre  a  proviuon  for  ^encma  haTin^private 
elaimsuponthem.  IhmiiffthelifoofGecrgell 
Drummond,  who  was  a  mdg  and  an  adhecenl 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  exenused  considBV* 
able  politic  power,  and  was  an  influential 
speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  l?6Sf 
when  a  eharge  was  laid  before  the  privy 
council  against  Bishop  Johnson  of  Okmoee- 
ter,  tt^ther  with  Mr.  Stone  and  William 
Murray,  afterwards  Lord  Mansfield  [q.  v.],  of 
having  drunk  the  Pretender's  hecdth,  he  d»* 
fended  his  old  sdioolfeliows  witii  so  mnoh 
earnestness  and  eloquence  that  he  secnxed 
their  acquittal,  and  the  proppeed  inquiry  was 
negatived  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  laig* 
majority,  Geoi^e  H  remarking  that '  he  was 
indeed  a  num  to  make  a  fnend  oL*  The 
change  of  pollOT^  which  speedily  followed  the 
accession  of  Geaige  Xllf  when  mdignitiei 
were  heaped  uptm  the  leading  meqtMn  of 
the  old  whig  party,  amused  the  indignation 
and  disgust  of  the  andilMshop.  Except  when 
his  du^as  a  churdhmsn  called  for  it,  he 
ceased  his  attendance  at  the  House  of  Lardiv 
and  retiring  to  his  own  private  mansion  at 
Brodsworth  in  Yorkshire,  of  wbit^  we  are 
told  be  *  made  an  elegant  retreat,'  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  vigorooa  oversight  of  his  dio- 
cese and  the  education  of  his  dbildren,  which 
he  personally  superintended.  In  1749  he 
married  Henrietta,  daughter  (rf  PetevAuriol^ 
a  merchant  of  London,  by  whom  he  had  a 
numerous  family.'  He  instructed  his  children 
timiaftlf-  Hisfe(ny,ofwhichhehaduiexteniive 
and  accurate  knowledge,wa6  hu&vQuite  sob- 
jeet,  and  his  son  gratefally  records  'the  pep- 
epieoous  and  engaging  nuumer'  in  whidi  he 
im^rted  his  instruction,  and  theluciditywith 
which  he  traced  the  oontinuity  andcoooect&on 
of  all  history,  sacred  and  profane,  'with  the 
zeal  and  fervour  of  honest  eoirvictioa.'  For 
the  use  of  his  cbildr«i  he  drew  up  some  dear 
and  comprehensive  chronological  tables.  As 
a  bishop  he  was  oertaii^y  quite  on  a  ievel 
with  the  standard  of  his  age.  A  soBiewhat 
extensive  collection  of  his  letters  existabg  in 
manuscript 'proves  him  to  have  been  a  good, 
sensible,  practical  man  of  basi&ess.  In  hia 
leligioos  "viewi  he  wm  strongly  oppowd  to 
Calvinom,  and  didnot  scruple  toezpveasfreely 
his  dialikeof  passBgos'in  the  Aztiiuee  and  H(>- 
milaesiriuGh  araened  to  fiivdurtiioaetMieta. 
He  fiilly  shared  in  thewuficjpn  which  in  thtt 
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afe  of  formalitT  attached  to  the  term  '  en- 
thtisia^m,*  which  he  -vehemently  denounced, 
while  he  was  equally  ardent  in  defence  of 
what  he  Btvled  M^a  decent  aenricea  and  ra> 
tkmal  doctrtnee  of  the  church  of  England.' 
Noble  manners,  an  enffaginff  diaposition,  of- 
ftUe  and  eonaeicendmg  aadress,  a  genial 
and  good-humonred  beonng,  even  if  some 
allowance  is  made  for  partulity  in  descrl]^ 
tion,  make  up  an  attraetive  portrait.  Bis 
hospitality  was  genanua^  even  to  excess,  and 
if  the  gOBup  of  the  day  is  to  be  credited  his 
own  example  did  not  place  any  severe  re- 
straint on  the  cleigy  who  gathered  round  his 
table.  On  his  death  Horace  'Walpole  speaks 
of  him  as  '  a  sensible,  worldly  man,  but  much 
addicted  to  his  bottle'  (Walpole,  Lmt  Dia- 
rtin.ii.  8-9).  His  son  more  guardedly  re- 
corde  that  '  wherever  he  Htm  hospitality 
preaided ;  wherever  he  wae  present  elegance, 
festivity,  and  good  humour  were  sure  to  be 
found.  HU  very  £uUngs  were  th<Me  of  a 
heart  warm  even  to  impetuoMty.*  His  open- 
handed,  generous  character  was  manifested 
in  the  sjuendid  additions  he  made  to  the  ar- 
chiepiscopal  palace  at  Bishoptborpe,  where 
he  also  erected  a  new  gateway,  ornamented 
the  chapel  at  great  cost,  and  rebuilt  the  parish 
church  in  the  taste  of  the  day.  It  deserves 
notice  that,  in  an  age  when  the  fine  arts  suf- 
fered from  prevalent  neglect,  the  uchbishop 
proved  himself  a  liberal  patron  of  Snglisu 
artists  (Lgckt,  Higt.  of  England  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Cent.  vi.  161V  In  1766  he  lost  his 
eldest  daughter  at  tne  age  of  sixteen,  and  in 
his  wife  died.  He  never  recovered  this 
laat  blow,  and  died  at  Biahopthorpe  10  Dec. 
1776.  By  his  own  desire  be  was  buried  under 
the  altar  of  the  parish  church,  with  as  litUe 
pomp  as  possible.  Of  his  five  aons  the  eldest, 
Bobert  Auriol,  succeeded  his  uncle,  Thomas 
Hay  [q.  \.\  as  ninth  earl  of  Kinnoull,  1787. 
Six  of  the  archbishop's  sermons  which  had 
been  printed  separately  at  the  time  of  their 
delivery  were  collected  by  his  youngest  son, 
the  Hev.  George  Hay  Drummond,  and  pub- 
lished in  one  volume,  Eldinburgh,  1803,  to- 
gether with  a  short  memoir  and '  A  Letter  on 
Theological  Study.'  These  sermons  display 
clearness  of  thought  and  force  of  expression, 
the  matter  is  sensible  and  to  the  point,  the 
cMnposition  is  good,  and  the  language  digni- 
fied. The 'Letter  on  TheoIogicalStudy' was 
written  to  a  young  friend,  and  not  intended 
for  publication.  The  advice  as  to  the  sel^y 
tion  of  books  is  very  sensible,  and  free  from 
narrownes6,wide  reading  beinffreoommended, 
including  works  not  strictly  theological.  A 
portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  engraved 
by  Watson.  A  small  medallion  portrait  is 
prized  to  his  aamasoa. 


[Memoirs  of  his  life  by  bii  son,  prefixed  to 
his  Sermons;  Cnssan's  Lives  of  the  Biiih<^of 
Salisbury,  pp.  284-303 ;  Walp(de's  Histotv  and 
IMaries ;  sources  refnred  to  in  the  arUde.! 

E.V. 

DRUMMOND,  SAHUEL  (X1&&-'\B4A), 
portrait  and  histoncal  painter,  was  bom  in 
London  on  25  Dec  1765.  Hisfather  foo^^t 
for  the  Pretender  in  1745,  and  in  consequence 
was  obliged  Xo  leave  the  country  for  some 
time.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  Samuel  ran  off 
to  sea,  hut  after  six  or  seven  years  he  left  the 
service,  and  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
art.  Without  having  had  any  instiruetion 
he  b^;an  by  drawing  portraits  in  crayons, 
and  for  several  years  he  was  employed  upon 
the '  European  Magaxine.'  Hethenattempted 
painting  m  oil,  and  exhibited  for  the  first 
time  some  portraits  at  the  Society  of  Artists 
in  1790.  In  1791  be  sent  to  the  Boyal 
Academy  'Wilton's  First  Sight  of  OliTia' 
and  two  other  {dctores;  in  1793,  two  sea- 
pieces,  with  some  portraits;  in  1801,  'Hw 
Woodman ;'  and  in  1 804.  •  The  Bnm^  Sea- 
manashore'and'CraxyJane.'  Inl808hewaa 
elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  many  years  Uter  he  succeeded  Archer 
James  Oliver  as  curator  of  the  luinting 
school.  He  gained  some  repute  byhisnavu 
subjects,  such  as  the 'Death  of  Nelson,' exhi- 
bited at  the  British  Institution  in  1807,  the 
'  Battle  of  Trafalgar,'  and  the '  Battle  of  die 
Nile,'  exhibited  at  the  same  place  in  1625,  the 
first  two  of  which  have  been  engraved,  and  a 
lai^  picture  of '  Admiral  Duncan  receiTiag 
the  Sword  (tf  the  Dutch  Admiral  De  Winter 
aft»r  the  Battle  of  Camperdowne,*  exhiUted 
in  1627,  a  oommiasion  vnm  the  diieettna  of 
the  Kitish  Institution,  by  whom  it  waapre- 
sented  to  Greenwich  Hospital.  In  1829  he 
sent  to  the  British  Institution '  The  GalUntry 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.'  His  principal  occupa- 
tion was  portrait-^mtin^,  but  he  lUso  painted 
landscapes,  in  which  he  unitated  the  Floren- 
tine pictures  of  Wilson.  His  later  works 
were  chiefly  sut^ects  from  the  Bible  and  the 
poets,  some  of  which  have  been  engraved. 
Between  1790  and  1844  he  exhibited  SOS 
pictures  and  drawing  at  the  Ro^al  Academy, 
and  101  at  the  British  Institution  and  other 
London  exhibitions.  In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  his  circumstances  became  reduced,  and  he 
frequently  received  aa^iatance  from  the  funda 
of  tne  Boyal  Academy.  He  died  in  London 
on  6  Auff.  1844. 

Portraits  by  him  of  the  elder  Charles 
Mathews,  ^e  comedian,  and  of  Richard 
Parker,  the  leader  of  the  mutiny  at  the 
Nore,  were  in  the  National  Portrait  Exhibi- 
tionofl867.  IntheNationalPtH^raitOallery 
are  a  portrait  in  oil  of  Sir  Marc  Isambard 
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fonnel,  ezliilnted  at  the  ISLajti  Academy  in 
1896,  ud  a  miniature  on  iTOty  of  Mn.  Fry. 

gtare'B  Diet,  of  Artiits  of  the  English 
1878 ;  SModb/a  Hitt.  of  the  Rajel  Aca- 
demy of  Artd,  1862,  i.  897 ;  Segnier'e  Critical 
and  Cunmercial  Diet,  of  tbo  Works  of  FaistflFa, 
1870;  Bojal  Aeadrmy  Exhibitiim  Cataloffoes, 
1791-1844;  Britidi  Iiutitiition  Exhibition  Oitap 
hsgon  (Hoders),  1807-48.]  B.  E.  O. 

DBX7MM0ND,  THOMAS  {d.  1836),  bo- 
tanical collector,  vas  the  younger  brother  of 
Jama  (1784P-186S)  [q.T.]  He  was  bom 
in  Scotlandjand  donng  the  early  part  of  his 
li£e  'was  at  Don's  nursery,  Forfar.  He  first 
became  known  to  botanists  by  his  distributed 
sets  of  mosMBi  'Mnaei  Scotid/  and  after- 
wudawaa  attached  BaasHstant-naturalist  to 
Dr.  Bichardson  in  Kr  John  Franklin's  se- 
cond land  expedition.  He  accordingly  Boiled 
fium  Liverpool  16  Feb.  1825,  and  reached 
2?ew  rorit  on  the  15th  of  the  following 
month.  The  ncpeditton  mored  westward  by 
the  riTer  Hndson  and  lakes  Ontario  and 
Winnip^  to  the  Mackenzie  river.  Drum- 
mond quitted  the  main  party  at  Cumberland 
House  to  explore  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In 
the  ntring  oi  1831  Drummond  journeyed  on 
foot  oy  ue  AU^hany  Mountains,  reaching 
SL  liouis  in  July,  where  he  fell  ill.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  delay  he  was  unable  to  join 
the  for  traders  on  tli«r  expedition  to  the 
north.  He  therefore  was  compelled  to  con- 
fine his  explorations  to  New  Orleans  and 
thmabonte.  Hence  he  made  a  botanical  tour 
in  Texas ;  at  Velaaco  an  attack  of  cholera 
prostrated  him,  but  on  recovering  he  con- 
tinned  hifl  labours.  He  embarked  finally  for 
Havana  9  Feb.  1836,  and  died  at  that  port 
early  in  March.  The  plants  sent  home  by 
Drmnmond  were  described  by  Sir  William 
Hooker  in  his  'Flora Boreali- Americana,*  his 
'Journal  of  Botany,'  and '  Companion  to  the 
Botanical  Magazine.' 

[I^segoe  a  Sot.  Uoi.  Dolenert,  pp.  196-8, 204; 
HotJtet'a  Bot.  Hise.  (1830),  i.  178-219 ;  Hooker's 
Jonnal  Bot.  (1824);  L  fiO-60,  (1840)  ii.  167.] 

B.  D.  J. 

DBITMMOND^  THOMAS  (1797-1840), 
ei^ineerand administrator, was  bom  inEdin* 
hu^  on  10  Oct.  1797.  His  iather,  James 
was  a  member  of  the  society 
of  writers  to  the  signet  and  the  representa" 
tin  of  a  tnsneh  of  a  Scotch  &mily  of  ancient 
littBtoe.  James  Drummond  married  in  1792 
£UBioeth,daiifffaterof  JamesSomersofEdin- 
borgfafa  lady  of  personal  attractions  and  great 
ftneeciehaimcter.  ^Hiomaswastbethirdchild 
of  this  marriage.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
eatcnd  dks  nntverri^  of  Edinburgh.  Fro- 
fcnor  Lsslie  fsid  of  hun : '  No  young  man  has 


ever  come  under  my  charge  with  a  happier 
disposition  or  more  promising  talents.  In 
ISLShe  becamea  cadet  at  Woolwich,  and  in 
1816  entered  the  roval  engineers.  Drum- 
mond's  progress  at  Woolwi<m  was  rapid,  and 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his 
teachers  great.  'At  the  last  examination,' 
he  writes  on  18  April  1813,  '  I  got  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sixth  academv  to  be  fifth  in 
the  fifth  academy,  by  which  I  took  flA^-five 
places  and  was  made  1^  detain  Gow  (the 
commanding  offiow)  head  of  a  room.'  Pro- 
fessor Barlow  spoke  oi  his  originality,  ind^ 
pendoue,  'steady  perseversnoa/  and  kindli- 
ness of  heart,  which  were  distingnishing  traits 
at  every  penod  of  his  life. 

In  1819  Drummond  became  acquainted 
with  Ciolonel  Thomas  Frederick  0>lby  [q.  v.] 
in  Edinburgh,  and  in 1830 joined  that  fMcer  in 
tiie  work  of  the  ordnance  survey.  Drummond 
was  now  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  ha 
entered  into  his  new  labours  with  zeaL  He 
devoted  himself  with  increased  eneegy  to  his 
&vourite  studies,  mathematics  and  chemistry, 
in  which  he  made  rapid  progress  under  Pro- 
fessors Brand  and  Faraday  at  the  Roy^Ineti- 
tution.  Among  the  diffleoltiea  felt  in  carrying 
out  the  surrey  the  labour  at  making  ohscnrvb* 
tions  in  murl^  weather  was  very  great.  Hiis 
labour  was  mmimised  by  the  etnentiflc  genius 
of  Drummond.  His  two  inventions — a  lime- 
light, better  known  as '  the  Drummond  li(^t,* 
and  an  improved  hdiostat,  an  instrument 
consistingof  a  mirror  connected  with  two  tele- 
scopes,  and  used  for  throwing  rays  of  light  in 
a  given  direction — immensely  fsicilitated  the 
work  of  observation  both  by  da^  and  night, 
and  armed  the  survey  officers  with  powerfiil 
weapons  for  carrying  on  their  operations. 
The  light  soon  made  a  sensation  in  the  scien- 
tific world.  Sir  John  Herschel  describes  the 
impresuon  produced  when  the  light  was  first 
exhibited  in  the  Tower:  'The  common  Ar- 

Snd  burner  and  parabolic  relEleetCMr  of  a 
itish  Ughthouse  were  first  exhibited,  the 
room  being  darkened,  and  with  considerable 
effix:t.  Frasnel's  superb  lamp  was  next  dis- 
closed, at  whose  superior  effect  the  other 
seemed  to  dwindle,  and  showed  in  a  manner 
quite  subordinate.  But  when  the  gas  b^^ 
to  play,  the  lime  being  brought  now  to  its 
full  ignition  and  the screensudttenly  removed, 
a  glsie  shone  forth,  overpowering,  and  as  it 
were  annihilatinjj^,  both  it8predece8Bors,which 
appeared  by  its  side,  the  one  as  a  feeble  gleam 
which  it  required  attention  to  see,  the  other 
like  a  men  plate  of  heated  metal.  A  shout 
of  triumph  and  of  admiration  burst  from  all 
present. 

In  1824-6  the  snrrey  of  Ireland  com- 
menced, and  in  the  autumn  of  the  latter 
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year  the  liglit  'wbs  brought  Into  requisition. 
The  triftn^Qlation  oommenced  ' by  obserrfr* 
tions  between  Divis  mountain,  near  Belfaat, 
and  Slieve  Sna^ht,  the  highest  hill  Of  Innift* 
howen,  a  distanoe  of  lizty-flevm  miles.  It 
was  essential  that  •  given  punt  on  Slievo 
&iaght  should  be  obserrod  mm  Divis,  bat 
though  the  work  ot  obaerratton  was  <»rried 
on  ^nn  S3  Aug-,  to  S6  Oct.  the  required 
pcrintcould  not  he  sighted,  llien  Ipie  Drum- 
mond light  was  brou^t  into  play,  with  a 
tBsult  of  which  Oeaeral  Lercom  has  given  a 
graphic  account.  Drammond's  skill  was  also 
used  in  perfecting' the  Oolby,  or,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,' the  ColfoT-Dnimmond  com- 

Einsation  bars,  by  means  of  which  the  baee  of 
ough  Foyle—themost  aoourately  measured 
base  in  the  world  accDrdiDg  to  Sir  John  Her* 
echel — ^was  measured  -  [see  Oolbt,  Thouas 
Fsbdhbiok].  in  1839  Drammond  was  en- 
gaged in  rendering  the  limelight  which  he 
had  discovered  fit  for  lighthouse  ^wurposee. 
Experiments  were  tried  W  test  its  efficiency, 
andwe  have  an  aooonnt  of  the  most  important 
(rfthese  fiwma&Aye-witaess.  Several  lights 
were  e:dii1nted  from  atem^oraiy  lighthouse  at 
Purfleet  in  com^tition  with  the  Drummond 
light,  and  Captam Basil  Hall,  who  witnessed 
the  ezhibiticm,  wrote  to  Dnunmimd :  *  Hie 
fourth  light  was  that  which  you  have  devised, 
and  whico,  instead  of  the  clumsy  word  '*  lime," 
ouglU;  to  bear  the  Uame  of  its  discoverer.  Tba 
Drummond  light,  then,  the  instant  it  was  un- 
covered elicited  a  sort  of  shout  of  admiration 
fromthewholepartyae  being  somethingmuch 
more  brilliant  than  we  had  looked  for.  The 
light  was  not  only  more  vivid  and  conspicu- 
ous, but  was  peculiarly  remarkable  from  its 
exquisite  whiteness.  Indeed,  tiiere  seeans  nt> 
great  presumption  in  comparing  itsapLendour 
totiiat  of  the  sun,  for  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
eje  would  be  able  to  look  at  the  din  of  such 
light  if  its  diameter  were  made  to  mibtend 
half  a  degree.' 

The  superior  brillianqy  of  the  light  having 
been  established,  the  cost  of  production  was 
very  f|;reat,  and  Drummond  was  engaged  in 
devising  means  for  lessening  the  expense  of 
ihanufactmriDg  management,  &o.,  when 
in  1861  he  glided  into  politics.  In  that  year 
Drummond  met  Brougham  at  the  house  of 
a  common  friend,  Mr.  Bellenden  Ker.  An 
intimacy  soon  sprang  up  between  them. 
Other  political  acquaintances  were  by  de- 
grees formed,  Dnunmond's  w(^i  was  quickly 
i^gnised,  and  when  the  time  came  Tor  ap- 
pointing the  boundaiy  commis8i<m  in  oonneo- 
laan  with  tile  great  Refomi  Bill  Drummond 
was  made  head  of  the  conuniauon.  For  his 
services  in  connection  with  the  commission 
A  pensitu     300L  a  year  was  oonfeired.  on 


him,  but  with  characteristic  independence 
he  declined  after  two  years  to  accept  it  any 
longer.  The  business  of  the  boundary  c<mi- 
mission  over,  Dnunmond's  political  triends 
resolved  to  keep  him  among  them.  In  ISSS 
he  became  private  aecxetaxy  to  Lord  Al- 
thoro,  then  ohaneenpr  of  die  exduqner.  In 
1986  he  wu  appointed  under>aecretaiy  at 
Dublin  Castle,  wd  entered  upon  lus  gnat 
workoftheadounistraticm<rflreland.  Inum- 
mond  arrived  in  Ireland  at  a  critical  moment 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  TheCathoUc 
Emancipation  Act  of  1829  had  not  brought 
contentment  in  its  train,  because  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  continued  one-aided  and 
unjust.  Admitted  by  law  to  political  posts, 
cutholics  were  excluded  in  £ict ;  and  aUpoU- 
tical  power  still  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  protestont  ascendency  minority.  Under 
these  circumstances,  O'Connell  carried  on  an 
agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  onion  from 
1630  to  1835,  and  used  his  great  influence 
in  Ireland  to  thwart  the  exeoutive  and  em- 
banaaa  successive  admiiustrations.  After  the 

general  election  of  1836  O'Connell  held  the 
alance  between  the  twogreat  English  paxtiee, 
and  finally  threw  his  wei^  into  the  ecde 
in  favour  of  the  whiga.  With  his  ud  the 
whigs,  under  Lord  Melbourne,  came  into 
office,  and  a  compact  was  practically  made 
between  the  government  and  the  Irish  leader. 

The  basis  of  this  compact— known  as  the 
Lichfield  House  compact — was  that  O'Con- 
nell should  suspend  the  demand  for  repeal^ 
and  that  the  government  should  pass  reme- 
dial measures  for  Ireland  and  administer  the 
afidira  of  the  couutiy  on  principles  of  justice 
and  equality.  The  Irish  administration  was 
nominally  entrusted  to  Lord  Mul^v^  the 
lord-lieutenant,  and  Lord  UorpeiKthe  oUef 
secretary,  but  Drummond  was  reaUy  in  com- 
mand* 

He  was  practically  the  governor  of  the 
country,  and  for  five  years  managed  its  afiairs 
with  ymdom,  firmness,  and  justice,  making 
the  executive  at  once  strong,  popuI&iN  and 
etHcient.  Prior  to  his  arrival  Ireland  was 
the  scene  of  political  agitation,  sodal  dis- 
order, and  religious  feuds.  Tb^  Chtogemen, 
irritated  and  alacmed  at  the  emancipation  of 
the  cathcdica,  h<"^  formed  an  army  of  not 
less  than  two  hundred  thousand  men  to  up- 
hold the  prerogatives  of  the  dominant  claaa. 
Orange  processions  and  armed  demonstra- 
tions temnised  Ulster  and  onnhadowad 
the  executive  in  DnUin.  Oatholie  peasants 
struggled  fiercely  to  overthrow  the  tithe  sys- 
tem, and  fought  pitched  battles  with  the 
military  and  poHoe.  The  agrarian  war  raged 
with  wonted  fury,  foctioa  fi^ts  dianaced 
the  land,  and  O'Connell  londl/  oalled  !» tha 
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repeal  of  Hnb  union  aa  the  only  remedy  for 
hie  coont^s  ilia.  Drnmmond  was  equal  to 
the  stDAtMm.  While  en^ced  on  tne  ord- 
■anee  mirvef  he  had  studied  the  Irish  qnes- 
tiim  on  tbe  spot.  He  was  moved  bv  the 
mKOim  of  tiw  pec^le,  tooehed  by  the  mjufr- 
tiee  to  ivkkih  th^  ynxe  mlgected,  and  pamed 
liy  the  evidenoe  of  mierale  whidi  everywhere 
mefehiseye.  Iretand beoune tohimaseoond 
&tberlaadj  and  he  entered  npon  his  laboora 
ioll  of  seal  for  the  national  welfare  and  deter- 
mined to  administer  the  lawwith  eTeit-handed 
TUfltice.  Drummond  set  out  for  Ireland  on 
18  JniT  1836.  On  19  Nor.  following  he 
married,  in  £kigland,  Miss  Kinnaird,  the  ward 
and  a^ptcd  daughter  of  Richard  ('  Conversa- 
tion *)  Snarp  [q.  t.],  an  acc<Mnplirtied,  attrao- 
liTB)  and  mtell^rat  woman,  who  entered 
into  his  labours  with  sympathy  and  zest.  In 
December  1886  Drammond  took  up  his  resi- 
denee  at  the  nndepoeeretBiy'a  lo^  in  tSie 
Phcenlx  FbtI^  OnUin.  Bis  attention  was 
Sist  dinged  to  tiie  Drganisatitm  on  e^c- 
ttre  police  fince,  Prior  to  his  tame  the  police 
were  an  inefficient,  partisan,  and  corrupt 
body.  Oatholics  were  practically  excluded 
from  the  force,  and  public  confidence  hi  ooa- 
nqpeseo  irithdnnm  from  it.  '  Order'  in 
Bnl^iu  was  maintained  by  four  hundred  un- 
derpaid, worn-out,  and  drunken  watchmen, 
while  throughout  the  pro^ces  the  force 
finmed  rather  a  centre  of  d^urb&nce  than 
■  seeoiity  for  peace.  Under  Drummond  the 
four  hiHiared  Dublin  watchmen  were  replaced 
by  a  Aonsand  able  and  efficient  constables, 
wiiile  that  great  constabulary  force,  now 
groisn  to  ten  ^o/usand  men,  and  composed 
duc^  of  oatholie  peasBnts,  Was  formed  to 
josti^  the  belief  of  Drummond  that  the  peace 
flotdd  best  be  ke^t  in  Ireland  by  trusting 
iRduao.  irbm  aSAj  treated,  to  keep  k. 
Dnnnmond's  inno  vation  startled  many  mmds, 
bat  ao  experience  of  aeventyyears  has  proved 
tlHeoimaneesof  his  judgment.  Drummond 
found  the  local  megutratee  &b  Untrustworthy 
mtb»  old  police.  In  his  own  language  he 
'dipped  ia&T  wii^'  by  practically  placing 
over  them  stipendiaries  who  acted  oirectly 
aader  his  anthonty.  These  stipendiaries  ad* 
aioietered  the  law  with  great  justice  and  won 
the  confidence  of  thepeople,  hitherto  withheld 
turn  the  petty  ssBston  courts.  The  Orange 
Sbeie^waj  elmoet  supreme  in  the  Und|  kee^ 
iMg  ahve  the  bitteif  iSseUng  of  aectttian  hate. 
In  finaamond's  time  the  old  Orange  Society 
me  eotar^ete^  IrQ^en  up.  Orange  loi^es 
whieh  existed  m  the  enny  were  disbanded, 
aaeretaigiiB  and  peas-word^  then  in  me,  were 
diicoTCTBd  and  prohibited;  Orange  prooes- 
none-frare  pot  down,  Orange  magnates  repri- 
maada^uid  tbeefgamsMMD  entirely  Strij^ed 


of  the  power  for  mischief  and  disturbance 
whichithadsoloi^poeseaBed.  The  notorious 
faction  fights,  which  were  of  constant  occurs 
renceint£e  BOuth,metwithtre&ttnent  of  equal 
vigour.  It  had  been  practice  to  auow 
the  foction  flghten  to  settle  their  diffifratcM 
among  themselvee.  Drummond  re^mmded 
the  police  for  thdr  listlessnesB,  urged  them  to 
vigorous  action,  and  under  paan  of  dismissal 
ordered  the  chiefe  to  prevent  the  coming  to- 
gether of  the  oppoamg  Actions,  filming 
that  the  holding  of  iaurs  was  made  the  oc- 
casion of  many  of  those  faction  &^ts,  he 
suppressed  nnmereus  fairs  where  the  business 
was  insignifioant  but  the  disorder  great.  The 
tithe  war  was  a  great  difficulty  to  Drum- 
mond. From  1830  to  1884  it  had  raged 
fiercely.  Tithes  were  collected  at  the  pomt 
of  the  bayonet,  peasants  were  shot  down  and 
bayonetted  by  police,  and  police  were  stoned 
and  pitchforlEed  by  peasants.  Parliament  had 
declared  tiiat  the  lithe  system  needed  reform, 
but  the  diUTch  insisted  that^  pending  reform, 
tithes  shouldat  all  hamds  be  coUeetM.  Ihiim- 
mond  set  himself  to  keep  the  peace  pending 
tithe  reftnrm.  He  refused  to  force  six  million 
catholios  to  pay  tithes  to  the  church  of  eiffht 
hundred  thousand  protestants  while  parlia- 
ment was  preparing  to  reform  or  abolish  the 
tithesystem.  Buthetookprecautionstonro- 
tect  irom  violence  all  who  were  engaged  in 
exereising  their  legal  rights.  Police  were  no 
longer  despatched  as  titne  collectors  to  shoot 
down  peasants,  but  peasants  were  not  allowed 
to  assault  or  slay  the  agents  of  the  law.  The 
executive  no  longer  appeared  as  the  instru- 
ment of  a  class,  out  it  did  not  degmerate 
into  a  weaptHi  of  the  popular  pasty.  This 
impartiality  was  new  to  the  people  and  won 
tiieir  hearts.  Legal  rij^ts  hanhfy  exercised 
were  no  longer  enforced,  and  the  people,  find- 
ing an  executive  bent  on  justice,  ana  poweiv 
fill  to  protect  as  well  as  punish,  showed  a 
disposition,  hitherto  unknown,  to  obey  the 
law.  The  peace  was  kept  until  the  IHthe 
Commutation  Act  of  1838  reformed  the  sys- 
tem, and  relieved  the  peasantry  firom  at  least 
the  direct  payment  of  the  obnoxious  impost. 
The  agrarian  war  also  engaged  Drummond's 
attention.  In  1838  a  strong  '  coercion '  set 
had  been  passed  to  put  down  agrarian  dis- 
tnrbuiosS}  but  it  had  so  for  foiled  that  in 
1884  the  lord-lientenaat  declared  that  'it 
was  toxm  safo  to  violate  the  lav  than  ob^ 
it.'  DrummoAd  understood  the  land  quee- 
thn  in  all  its  bearings.  Hewaafsi  too  sound 
an  administrator  not  to  be  awne  that,  what- 
ever might  be  the  causes  of  disturbance  law 
and  order  should  be  utdield  and  outra^ 
put  down  with  a  strong  hand.  Abandonmg 
the  old  methods,  he  enforced  the  wdintzy 
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law  uritli  Tigour.  The  abandonment  of  coei> 
cion  made  him  populox  with  the  masses  of 
the  people,  and  even  those  who  sympathised 
with  the  agrarian  orgimisatioss  forgot  the 
severity  in  the  justice  of  the  ruler,  ror  the 
lirst  and  only  time  in  Iriah  histwy  an  or- 
ganisation of  Irish  peasants  was  fonned  to 
help  the  executive  in  bringinff  agrarian  offen- 
ders to  justice,  and  this  society  was  formed 
in  the  very  centre  of  agrarian  disturbances 
itself — Tijiperary.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
getting  evidence  agunst  agrarian  offenders; 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  juries  to 
convict  where  the  evidence  was  clear.  While 
arresting  and  punishing  offenders  against  the 
law,  Drummond  cautioned  the  landlords  to 
be  circumspect  in  the  exercise  of  thur  k«al 
powers,  and  in  a  famous  letter,  which  has 
made  on  epoch  in  Irish  lurtory,  told  them 
that '  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights.  The  letter  was  an  answer  to  a  com- 
munication addressed  to  the  Irish  ^vem- 
ment  in  1838  by  Lords  Glengall,  Lumore, 
and  thirty  other  Tipperaiy  magistrates,  re- 
lative to  the  murder  of  a  Mr.  (xHjper.  The 
mogistratespleaded  for  morestringent  legisla- 
tion for  the  suppression  of  crime.  I)rummond 
replied  (S'J  May  1838)  with  the  iar-famed 
sentence,  and  be  continued :  'To  the  neglect 
of  those  duties  [i.e.  of  property]  in  times  past 
is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  that  diseased  state  of 
society  m  which  euch  crimes  take  their  rise.' 

Drummond  had  to  grapple  with  political 
^toUon  as  well  as  social  disorders  and  re- 
ligious fends.  O'Connell  had  lon^  been  ^e 
enemy  of  every  Irish  administration.  But 
Drummond  conciliated  the  great  agitator, 
and  while  he  ruled  the  cry  of  repeal  was  si- 
lent. O'Connell  felt  that  no  ruler  resjwnsible 
to  an  Irish  parliament  for  the  administration 
of  the  country  could  govern  with  more  ability 
and  justice  than  Drummond.  Accordingly 
he  lent  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  executive,  and  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  was  for  the  first  time  seen  of  Irisu 
agitator  and  English  administrator  working  | 
hand  in  hand  to  maintain  order  and  uphold 
the  law.  No  better  proof  of  Drummond's 
Buceesfl  can  be  given  than  by  stating  that  the 
number  <^  troops  in  the  country  two  years 
before  his  arrinl  was  23,988 ;  the  number 
when  hn  ceased  to  rule  14,966,  the  number 
seven  yearsafter  he  had  ceased  to  rule  26,108. 

Drummond  devised  schemes  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  the  country 
and  the  employment  of  the  pow.  At  his  sug- 
gestion a  railway  commission,  over  which  he 
presided,  was  appointed  (October  1836),  and 
proposals  were  made  for  the  construction  by 
the  state  of  trunk  lines  from  Dublin  to  Cor£, 
with  branches  to  Kilkenny,  Limerick,  and 


Waterford,  and  from  DuUin  north  to  Navan, 
branching  to  Belfast  and  Enniskillen.  Un- 
fortunately, owing  to  political  and  private 
jealousies,  Dnimmond  s  scheme  was  not 
carried  out.  But  time  has  justified  his  fora- 
sij^ht  and  wisdom  in  the  transaction,  aiid 
his  calculations  as  to  the  paying  capabilities 
of  the  different  routes  have  been  singularly 
verified.  Of  the  work  of  the  commission  it 
has  been  said  '  the  labours  of  the  commis- 
sioners  were  most  arduous ;  their  report, 
with  the  evidence  on  which  it  was  founded, 
and  the  explanatory  maps  and  plans  which 
accompanied  it,  is  one  of  the  ablest  ever 
submitted  to  parliament.*  Of  the  minor 
work  done  by  Drummond  for  Ireland  the 
munieml  boundarieB  commission,  the  ab(^ 
lition  m  the  hulks  at  Cork,  and  the  suppreo- 
sion  of  the  di^pracefol  Sunday  drinking  bobtba 
in  the  I^usmx  Park,  Dublin,  may  he  men- 
tioned. Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  Drum- 
mond  was  the  first  man  who  threw  open  the 
doors  of  Dublin  Castle  to  all  comers.  Each 
dayhehelda  lev6e,to  whichpeerand  peasant, 
landlord  and  tenant,  catholic  and  ^rotestant 
could  come  on  equal  terms.  The  gift  of  con- 
ciliation was  pertiapa  the  greatest  charm  of 
Drummond's  character.  &fore  he  came  to 
Ireland  the  Duke  of  Leinster  declared  that 
he  would  never  meet  O'Connell;  butatDrum- 
mond's  instance  the  great  duke  and  O'Connell 
met  on  a  common  platform  to  promote  Drum- 
mond's schemes  for  the  wdfaxe  of  their  com- 
mon country.  Drummond  was  attacked  by 
a  fiu^tion,  and  a  parliamentary  committee  was 
appointed  to  show  that  crime  had  increased 
under  his  administration.  The  upshofiof  thia 
inquiry  was  a  splendid  vindication  of  his  go- 
vernment. 

'  The  inquiry,'  says  Lord  John  Hussellf 
'  ended  by  proving  tliat  crime  had  diminished, 
and  that  the  increased  security  for  property 
was  demonstrated  by  this  most  conclusive 
test,  that  five  years' more  purchase  was  given 
for  land  in  1839  than  had  been  given  for 
seven  years'  before.'  During  Drummond's 
rule,  we  learn  from  another  authority,  Cliief 
Baron  Pigott,  'homicide  diminished  13  per 
cent.,  firing  at  the  person  56  percent.,  inoea> 
diary  fires  17  per  cent.,  attacks  upon  houses 
63  per  cent.,  killing  or  maiming  eattlel2  per 
cent.,  levelling  houses  66  per  cent.,  ill^;al 
meetings,  70  per  cent.'  In  ftct,  the  character 
ofDrummond'sgovemmenthasbeen  summed 
up  in  a  single  sentence  by  Sir  William  So- 
merville,  an  influential  landlord,  proprietor, 
and  oftowards  chief  secretary  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant.  '  What  I  remark,'  he  says,  '  in 
Ireland  at  present  [1839]  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  is  the  growing  feeling  of  respect 
for  Uie  law.'   Drummond  sank  beneath  th» 
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fForic  he  had  undertaken.  He  deroted  all 
bis  eneiviea  to  paUie  afiain.  and  he  died  in 
tiiepnbuc serrice.  Mrs.  Drummond  sAvain 
1838:  'IoftNiBaTthatImi|^taswelli)aTe 

withont  Bune  than  a  few  words  paminff  be- 
tween  na.*  And  *  from  last  Monday  until  this 
aocBinr,  a  week  all  bnt  a  day,  he  never  even 
taw  hia  Mhiy,althoagh  in  the  same  house  with 
her. . . .  He  is  very  thin  and  very  mnch  older 
in  sppeexance  than  when  you  last  saw  him.' 
Drninmond  was  then  sufiering  iirom  his  la- 
bours in  connection  with  the  railway  com- 
miastfHi.  In  1639  his  health  became  worse, 
and  £dt  a  short  time  he  sought  rest  and  change 
of  scene.  But  in  February  1840  he  returned 
little  better  to  Ireland,  and  resumed  his  du- 
ties. Ailer  wo^ng  nine  honre  at  hia  office 
oa  Saturday,  11  he  was  taken  ill  on 

Sunday,  and  died  on  'Wednesd^',  IS  April. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  ue  his  children,  and 
left  a  bible  for  eadi  as  'the  best  lejracy'  he 
could  give.  He  left  a  message,  telling  his 
mother  that  he  remembered  her  instructions 
on  his  deathbed.  He  requested  to  be  buried 
CB  Irdand,  the  land  of  his  adoption,  and  in 
whose  Bttrnee  be  had  lost  his  life.  He  was 
buried  at  Mount  Jerome  cemetery,  Harold's 
Crew,  Dublin,  on  21  April  1840.  Though 
the  funeral  was  intended  to  be  private,  it  par- 
took of  a  public  character.  It  was  attended 
by  almost  everyperson  of  importance  in  the 
state  or  dt^ .  The  whole  populace  joined  in 
the  proceaaiotL  In  1843  a  statue,  executed 
by  uie  Irish  artist  H(^;an,  was  erected  by 
poUic  nihfleription  to  Drummond's  memory, 
and  tilaeed  in  the  City  Hall,  Dublin.  Drum- 
mond left  three  daughters :  Man^  Elizabeth, 
who  in  1863  married  Mr.  Joseph  Eay,  Q.O., 
author  of  *  The  Social  Condition  and  Educa- 
tion of  Uie  People  of  Europe,*  and '  Free  Trade 
in  Land '  [see  Kat,  Joseph]  ;  Emily,  and 
Fanny,  who  died  in  1871. 

[B.  Barry  O^rien's  Life  and  Letters  of  Dram- 
wmi,  1889;  UcLennan's  Memoir  of  Thomu 
Dnmmond,  IH67  ;  Webb'sConpeDdiam  of  Irish 
Hography;  HanBard's  Annual  R^'ster;  public 
jttm  from  J886  to  18M ;  Uaddeo's  Ireland  and 
its  Rolm.]  fi.  B.  O^B. 

D&XnCHOin),  WILLIAM(168&-164e), 
of  Hawthomden,  poet,  was  ddesfc  son  of 
JohnDninunond,fin(  huid  of  Hawthomden, 
m  the  pariah  of  I^sswade,  seven  miles  from 
E^nbvr^  The  fiather,  bom  in  1568,  be- 
came gentleman-usher  to  James  VI  in  1690; 
was  kn^hted  in  1608  when  he  came  to  Eng- 
land with  James;  died  in  1610,  and  was 
bniied  at  Holyrood.  The  family  was  a 
branch  of  the  Drummonds  of  Stobhall,  whose 
chief  repreeentative  became  Earl  of  Perth  on 
^MMtekl90ir6.  Through Annabella Drum- 


mond [q.  v.],  daughter  of  Sir  John  of  Stob- 
hall, who  mamea  Bohert  III  of  Scotland 
in  18S7  and  xru  the  motim  of  James  I, 
the  poet  claimed  relationship  with  the  royal 
funuy.  His  mother,  Susannah,  was  sister 
of  William  Fowler,  a  well-known  burgess  of 
Edinburgh,  who  was  private  secretary  to 
Queen  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  accompanied 
her  to  England  in  1603.  William  was  born 
atHawtboradenlSDec.1586.  lie  had  three 

Jounger  brothers,  James,  Alexander,  and 
ohn,  and  three  sisters,  Ann,  Jaue,  and  Ite- 
becca.  After  spending  his  boyhood  at  the 
EdinbunhHigh  School,  he  proceededtoEdin- 
buiwh  University ;  benefited  by  the  tuition 
of  John  Bay,  the  humanity  professor,  and 
graduated  MA.  in  1605.  In  1600  he  paid  a 
first  Tisit  to  London  while  on  his  way  to  Uie 
continent  to  study  law.  His  father  was  re- 
siding with  the  court  at  Oreenvnch  as  oentle- 
man-osher  to  the  kii^  (,Seff.  Privy  Comeil 
of  Scotland,  ed,  MaaaoD,TU.  490).  William 
bought  and  read  the  recent  books  of  such 
^mte^3  as  Sidney,  Lyly,  and  Shakespeare,  and 
in  June,  July,  and  August  1606  described  in 
letters  to  a  Scottish  friend  the  court  festivities 
which  celebrated  the  visit  of  Queen  Anne's 
f&ther,  King  Christian  of  Denmark.  In  1607 
and  1608  Drummond  attended  law  lectures  at 
Bouraes  and  Paris ;  studied  Du  Bartas  and 
Rabelais;  read  Tasso  and  Sannazzaro  in 
French  translations,  and  sent  home  accounts 
of  the  pictures  in  the  Paris  galleries. 

In  1609  he  was  anin  in  Seotland,and  hia 
sister  Ann  married  Jdin  Soot,  afterwards  of 
Scotstamt,  lElfashire,  his  lifeloag  friend.  A 
year  latw  he  revisited  London,  and  on  his 
return  home  his  father's  death  (1610)  made 
him  laird  of  Hawthomden.  Abandoning  ail 
notion  of  practising  law,  he  retired  to  his 
estate  and  read  assiduously  in  almost  all  lan- 
guages. His  library  numbered  662  volnmes, 
mcluding  fifty  of  the  latest  productions  of 
contemporary  English  poets.  It  was  only 
after  much  reading  that  mummond  attempted 
poetic  composition,  and,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Sir  William  Alexander  [q.  v.],  he 
wrote  in  English  rather  than  in  Scotch.  A 
poetic  lament  on  the  death  of  Prince  Henry, 
'  Tears  on  the  Death  of  Meliades,'  was  hia 
earliest  publication  (1813),  and  come  from  the 
press  of  Andro  Hart  of  Edinburgh.  At  the 
same  time  he  edited  a  collection  of  elegies 
1^  Chapman,  "Bawisy,  Wither,  and  otlwrs, 
under  the  title  of  Maus61eum,or  the  Choisest 
Flowres  of  the  Epitaphs,'  Edinbnzgh  (Andro 
Hart).  1618. 

In  1614  Drummond  visited  Menstrie,  and 
introduced  himself  to  William  Alexander 
(Q-  ^Of  received  him  kindly,  and  was 
thenceforward  one  of  his  regular  correspon- 
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dents.  Sir  Robert  Eerr  (afterwudi  Bail  of 
Ancram),  Sir  Robert  ATtoim,s]jd  SnrBaTtd 
Muimjr  were  also  friencily  with  him,  and  in- 
teres  ted  him  in  English  and  Soottuh  politics. 
Bat  Drummond  rarefy  left  Hawthomden, 
and  dirided  hie  time  between  poetry  and  me- 
ehaaical  experiments.  About  1614  ha  fell  in 
lore  with  tat  daughter  of  one  Oaiuiingham 
of  Bani8<iiearOrail,  FiCeahire).  Amarriafi^ 
was  arranged,  bat  she  died  in  161£,  before  it 
oould  take  place.  Iiil616hepubliabedabo(rii 
of  poems  embodying  his  love  and  nief,  to- 
getoer  with  some  earlier  songs  and  madri- 
gale.   A  second  edition  qniekly  followed. 

In  1617  Drummond  celebrated  James  Fa 
visit  to  Scotland  with  a  long  poetic  pui^[yTic 
entitled 'FordiFaMtinff.'  HencalbrtliLondon 
aoaatj  interested  itaell  in  liis  poetK  effbrta, 
and  utile  summer  of  1616  he  was  cheered  by 
a  visit  bom  one  Joseph  Davis,  who  1m>ught  a 
fiattaring  message  from  Michael  Drayton, 
one  Drummond's  favourite  authors.  An 
amiaUecorreepoDdence  followed.  In  one  letter 
Drummond  suneeted  that  Drayton,  who  had 
quarrelled  witn  bis  London  publislms,  should 
publish  the  last  books  of  the  '  Polyolbion ' 
with  his  own  publisher,  Andro  Hart  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  his '  Epistle  on  Foeta  and  Poetry ' 
Drayton  speaks  bighfy  of  <my  dear  Drum- 
mond.' lAte  in  1618  Drummond  made  the 
personalaequaintanceofBenJonson.  Jonaon 
nad  walked  from  Lwdcm  to  Edinburgh  in 
August,  bat  then  is  no  proof  that  the  expe- 
ditim  waa  made,  as  Drummond's  early  bio- 
graphess  assert,  in  order  to  make  Drum- 
mond's aoqusintance.  Before  C9irirtimas  Jon- 
aon visited  Drummond  at  HawthomdcD,  and 
remained  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Drummond 
took  oareful  notes  of  lus  oonTcamtion,  which 
chiefly  turned  on  literary  topics,  and  although 
they  oorreeponded  in  effusive  term*  subee- 
quently,  DriunmoDd's  private  impression  of 
Jonson  was  not  favourable.  When  leaving 
Edinburgbin  January  1619,  Jonson  promised 
Drummond  that  if  he  died  on  the  road  home, 
all  that  he  had  written  while  in  Scotland 
should  be  forwarded  to  Hawthomden.  At 
the  same  tame  Drummond  undertook  to  send 
to  London  aoeounta  of  Edinbui^,  Loch 
LiHU(md,.and  other  notable  Scottiut  scenes, 
for  Jonson  to  incorporate  in  a  projected 
account  of  bis  Scottish  tour ;  Irat  this  work 
was  not  completed.  In  1620  Drummond  waa 
seriously  ill.  Thiee  years  later  6re  and 
Ceunine  devastated  Edmbutgb,  and  Drum- 
mond in  deep  depression  iaened  a  volume  <j£ 
rel^ious  verse  (' Flowere  of  Zion'),  together 
with  a  philosouiic  meditetion  on  death  (in 
prose)  evtitled  'The  G^prasse  Qrove.'  A 
second  edition  i^)peaised  in  1630.  Meanwhile 
I)nuiunond  fIs  corresponding  witb  Sir  Wil- 


Uaih  Aluandar  about  James  I's  tiaoslatian 
of  the  Psalms,  aad  aome  of  hia  -sngeeBtionfe 
were  adopted.  An  extramgantiy  eiuogistie 
sonnet  eemmemonted  James's  death  in  1626. 

On  99  Sept.  1626  a  draft  of  a  three  yrartf 
pirteat  was  prepared  for  eeitain  mechanical 
mventions  which  Drummond  had  recentiy 
perfected.  Sixteen  were  specified,  and  most 
of  th«u  were  military  appltinoes.  The  first 
was  described  aa  a  oaviuiy  weapon,  or  box- 
pistol  ;  among  the  otheare  were  new  kinds  of 
pikes  and  batterin^rams,  teieecopee  and  burn- 
ing-glasses,  together  with  instnunente  for 
obaarving  the  ^rengtb  of  winds,  for  oonvert* 
ing  salt  water  into  sweet,  and  for  measuring 
distances  at  sea.  The  patent  fras  &ially 
granted  24  Dec  1627.  In  the  same  year 
(1627)  Drvnusond  presented  to  Edlnhu^ 
University  a  collection  of  five  hundred  boo&, 
whieh  are  still  kept  t<wet&er  in  a  s^aate 
room  of  the  univerrity  library.  A  catalogue 
drawn  up  by  the  donor  was  printed  by  Jwn 
Hart,  Andro  Hart's  successor;  Drummond 
was  out  of  Scotland  in  1628  and  in  1629,  bnk 
was  at  home  in  May  1680,  and  soon  after- 
wards paid  a  visit  to  his  dead  wife's  relations 
at  Bsms.  In  July  1631  Drayton  wrote  to 
Drummond  renewing  their  old  acouointance- 
ship,,  slid  early  in  16B2  Drummond,  on  learn- 
ing of  Drayton's  death,  expressed  deep  grief  in 
a  letter  to  Alexandw,  then  Visoonnt  Stirling. 
In  the  same  year  he  married,  his'wife  being 
Elizabeth,  sister  of  James  Logan  of  Motiat^ 
lothian,  and  granddaughter  of  Sir  Bobert 
Logan  of  Restalrig. 

Soon  aftw  his  second  msCTiage  Drnm^ 
mond's  pride  in  hie  ancestry  was  nnrt  by  a 
claim  pat  forth  by  William  Qraham,  earl 
of  Mentoith,  to  the  earldom  of  Stratheam. 
Menteith's  pretensions  reflected  on  tiie  legiti- 
macy of  Boltert  lU  of  Scotland,  tiie  fausbaod 
of  Drummond's  ancestresB  Aunabella  Drum- 
mond. The  poet  opened  a  correepondeaiaia 
on  the  sul^ect  with  the  bead  of  liis  elan, 
John  Drummond,  earl  of  Perth ;  drew  up  a 
genealogy  of  the  &mily,  and  sent  a  traetete 
m  manuscript  to  Charles  I  in  December  16S2, 
entitied'CcmsiderationstotiieEing/in  which 
he  tried  to  confute  Mienteith's  daim,  and  sw- 
gested  that  Uenteith  sheuU  be  punished- £r 
nis  presumption.  Afterpreparingforhiskin*- 
man  an  essay  on  *  Impreees,  he  set  to  work  on 
a  *  Historv  of  Scotland  [1424-1542]  during  the 
Beigns  of  the  Five  Jamfise8,'an  of  whom  wras 
dir^  descendants  of  Robert  HI  and  Anna- 
bellaDrammoud.  Hie  brother-in-law,  Scot  of 
Scotatarvet,  encouraged  him  in  the  work,  but 
it  was  not  printed  until  after  Drummond's 
death.  In  May 1633 he  furnished  the  speeches 
and  poems  for  the  entertainment  which  cele* 
brated  Charles  X's  ItMg^lfilayed  coniDttion  «l 
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Edinbiu^uid  in  1688  puUished  theia«t 


of  liu  vrnks  imted  in  kis  lifetime 
unaU  Elegie '  on  the  dwth  of  Sir  AnihoOT 
Alennder,  son  of  his  friend  Alexander,  earl 
of  Stirling.  In  1638,  too,  Drununoad  rebuilt 
lua  knue  at  Havthomden,  and  stOTed  witli 
Scot  9t  Scxttatarret  while  the  wcork  was  in 
opera tioD. 

la  the  political  turmoil  that  preoaded  the 
civil  wan  in  Scotland,  Bmnimond  played  as 
amaQ  a  part  as  posuble.  Althouga  a  coQ- 
■erratire  he  resented  the  persecatiim  of  Lord 
Balmerbo,  who  hado^uly  protested  against 
Charles  1*8  ecelasiastical  pblicy  (LetUr  to 
JSobert  Zerr.JSarlofAncnim,  2  Slaxch  1685). 
He  *"!"fH  himsdi  piiTately  distnbutlag 
political  cauiba  among  nis  iotuoate  firiends, 
and  there  he  handled  all  parties  with  equal 
wvurilj.  An  iwpeal  tor  peace  addressed  to 
IdnjET,  piieet^  ana  people,  entitled  '  Irene,  or 
a  Bemonstrance  for  Coacoxi,  Amity  and 
Love,*  had  a  wide  circulation  in  mannscript 
in  16S8.  The  rise  of  the  corenanters  in  arms 
waa  a_  heavy  blow,  but  the  im^ortanity  of 
his  neighbours,  the  Eaii  of  Lothian  of  ew- 
battle  Abbey  and  Forteous  the  paraon  of 
Laaswade,  aeems  to  have  led  him  to  sign  the 
eorenant,  althoogh  he  ^vas  bo  friend  to  the 
caose.  amilarly  he  was  comp^ed  to  con- 
tribote  to  the  snmwrt  of  the  army  raised  in 
1639  to  invade  fSigland,  but  in  nis  manu- 
•Gripttraeta  he  eazmstly  dissuaded  his  counv 
teaman  from  TentariB^  on  active  hostilities 
((£  7Xs  Me^Kal  MirrWt  or  a  Declaration 
tatm  tie  Sttutg  tX»  Nobtmten,  Bartma, 
QaUlemoky  Burget»M  us  Arms,  1  April  1639 ; 
<^ierieM<^  8tttU\  77te  Idea ;  an^  Load  Star). 
In  'A  Speech  to  the  Noblemen,*  &&,  dated 
S  Ma^  IB38,  he  emphatically  warned  them 
that  cml  war  could  only  end  in.a  military 
^ctatoiahip.,  In'  Conaiderations to  thePar- 
liament,'  dated  September  16S9,  he  saxcasti- 
csUy  recommended  fifty^ght  new  laws,  one 
of  which  was  to  allow  the  prorost  of  Edin- 
hor^h  to  pray  in  the  caths^l  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  pistol-shots  instead  of  the  oi^fan, 
and  ynfithfr  to  aothoriae  schoolboys  to  expel 
their  masters  every  seveoth  year  and  choose 
theiE  own  teachers.  Buring  the  first  out- 
hnsk  (the  fixat  hishops*  war)  the  MEirquis 
Doi^lae  invited  Bcummond  to  stay  with  him, 
and  took  hie  advice  about  aprojected  public 
citimofafiumlyhistozy.  The  Earl  of  Perth 
eatneated  the  poet  to  visit  him  during  the 
Bceeed  onthreak  in  1640,  but  Bnmmiond  de- 
dined  to  leave  home  in  both  instances,  and 
was  entrusted  In  tl^  second  war  with  some 
aEgfat  military  duties,  which  he  performed 
wkh  great  reluctance.  In  February  1639-40 
he  loat  his  friend  .Stirling,  and  ^nnxT^g  the 
DnmndDd  ^n^en  are  itotiee  for  a  poem  to 


his  memoiy,  vhioh  was  to  be  entitled  'At 
Inlander,*  but  thare  ia  no  fBrtfaer  trace  of  ilk. 
When  Charles  I  came. to  Scotland  at  the  end 
of  the  war  in  1641,  Sr^mmond  wrote  a 
'  Speech  for  Edinburgh  to  the  King,'  in  whicb 
he  pluoly  declared  himself  oppwed  to  the 
covenanters,  and  later  in  16^,  when  Scot- 
i  land  was  distracted  by  the  conflicting  appeals 
of  Charles  I  and  bis  parliament,  Drummoad 
circulated  a  tract  entitled  '  Saoftaxia,'  in 
which  he  d^ended  the  royalists  for  petit  ion^ 
ing  the  privv  council  in  the  Mug's  favour. 
He  protested  aninat  the  solemn  lieague  and 
covenant  in  'Itemoras  for  the  Isational 
League  between  Scotland  and  England '  in 
1643.  Bat  he  wparently  signed  the  new 
covenant  aocm  afterwards,  and  compounded 
with  his  conacieoce  2^  composing  severely 
sarcastic  vaves  on  the  presb^jrtenanaujd  their 
English  allies,  llieoiroalationof  these  pieces 
in  manuscript  was  wide  enough  to  give 
Prummond  a  bad  reputation,  uid  he  was 
more  than  once  summoned  before^  the  oiroi^ 
lar  tables '  (Le.  coveqanting  oommittees)  to 
account  for  his  conduct-  He  defended  him- 
self by  elaborate  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
liberty  of  opinion  and  the  press,  and  the 
charges  were  not  pressed.  La  1643  Drum- 
mond  helped  to  aecure  the  election  of  an  ex- 
bishop,  James  Fprly,  to  ^he  vacant  parish  of 
Lasswade. 

Prununond  atrongly  nmpatiiised  with 
Montrose.  On  28  Aug.  1646  Mantn»e— at 
the  head  the  n^alist  anny— issued  orden 
that  Dnimmond  vras  not  to  be  m(deited  l^^ 
his  men,  and  that  the  Hawthomdeo  property 
was  to  be  speciaUynratected.  Drummtma 
wrote  to  Montxoee  offering  to  placehis  'IrGaie* 
at  his  disposal,  and  Kontrose  replied  by  in^ 
vitiog  Brummond  to  bring  the  paper  to  him 
at  Bothwell.  After  Montrose's  defeat,  and 
just  before  his  escape  to  Norway  in  1646,  he 
addressed  (19  Aug.)  a  letter  of  thanlu  to 
Brummond  for  his  '  good  afiection '  and  '  all 
his  friendly  favours.'  In '  Ofajections  against 
the  Scots  answered'  (1646)  Brummond  sup- 
ported  a  pnniosal.to  negotiate  with  Charles  I. 
When  in  lB48  the  Scots  resolved  to  resort 
again  to  azou  in  tiie  king's  behalf,  Brumr 
mond  vehemently  pleaded  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  royalist  Daks  of  Hamilton  as 
leader  of  the  Scottish  army,  and  wrote  a 
'  Vindicatic^  of  the  Hamiltons '  in  re[dy  to 
a  pamphlet  which  affected  to  deprecate  the 
^pointment  from  a  rovalist  point  of  view. 
The  execution  of  the  king  .is  sud  to  have 
hastened  Brummond's  deat  o.  The  poetry  he 
wrote  in  his  late  years  chiefly  consisted  of 
sonnets  on  the  de* th  of  fr^n^  or  religious 
verses.  All  indicated  a  aattled  gloom.  In 
J  April  1619  he  was  revising  his  gmealogy  of 
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the  Dnimmond  family.  On  4  Dec.  following 
he  died  at  Hawthornden,  and  was'buried  in 
the  church  of  Laas'n-ade.  Colonel  Oeoi:;gB 
Lauder  wrote  a  very  pathetic  poem  on  ms 
death,  entitlad  '  IHmon.'  All  nis  brothers 
and  sisters  except  James  died  before  him. 
By  hie  second  marriage  Drummond  bad  nine 
children — five  sons  and  four  daughters — but 
only  two  sons  and  a  daughter  survived  him. 
The  daughter  Elizabeth  married  Dr.  Hender- 
son, an  Edinbnrgh  physician.  The  younger 
son  Robert  died  in  1607.  The  heir,  "William, 
was  knighted  by  Charles  II ;  inherited  land 
at  Caroock  from  another  branch  of  the  family, 
and  died  in  1713.  Sir  William's  granddaugh- 
ter, Muy  Barbara,  vhoM  seccmd  husband, 
Bishop  William  Abeinethy,toofc  the  somune 
of  Drummond  [see  DBimxoirD,  Willi&k 
Abernbtht],  succeeded  to  the  Hawthornden 
property,  and  was  the  last  lineal  descendant 
of  tne  poet.   She  died  in  1789. 

in  1666  there  was  printed  in  London  a 
Tolume  of  Dmmmond's  prose  works.  The 
editor  was  a  *  Mr.  Hall  of  Gray's  Inn,'  and 
some  copies  contain  a  dedication  to  Scot  of 
Scotstarvet,  signed  by  Drummond's  eldest 
son,  William.  The  title  ran:  *  The  History 
of  Scotland  from  the  year  143S  until  the  year 
1534 :  containing  the  Lives  and  Rei^s  of 
James  the  I,  the  II,  the  IH,  the  IV,  Oie  V. 
With  several  Memorials  of  State  during  the 
R^ns  of  James  VI  and  Charles  1/  Only 
■  llie  Cwesse-Onn-e'— theprose  meditation 
on  death — first  issued  in  16^,  had  been  pub* 
lished  befbre,  but  the '  Memorials  of  State ' 
did  not  include  Drummond's  emphatically 
royalist  tracts,  like  the  '  Irene '  and  the 
'  iKiofiaxia,'  some  of  which  were  destroved 
by  Imimmond's  relatives.  A  second  postnu- 
mous  volume, '  Poems  by  that  most  famous 
Wit,  William  Drummond,' was  issued  by  the 
same  London  publisher  in  1666,  All  that 
had  been  already  published  was  here  reprinted, 
together  with  some  sixty  new  sonnets,  madri- 
gals, and  elegies.  Edward  Phillips,  Milton's 
nephew,  edited  this  collection,  and  spoke 
extravagantly  of  Dnunmond'a  genius.  An 
^igram  by  Arthur  Jdmaton  and  an  English 
poem  by  Airchbishop  Spottiswoode  are  among 
the  commendatory  Terses.  A  few  copies  con- 
tain a  dedication  to  Scot  of  Scotstarvet.  This 
editionof  Drummond's  poems  was  reissued  in 
1659.  In  1688  there  was  issued  anonymously 
at  Edinburgh  a  macaronic  or  dog-Latin  poem 
in  hexameters,  entitled  *  Polemo-Middinia 
inter  Vitarvam  et  Nebemam' — a  farcical  ac- 
count of  a  quarrel  between  the  tenants  of  Scot 
of  Scotstarvet  and  those  of  his  neighbour, 
Cunningham  of  Bams.  This  was  reprinted 
et  Oxford  in  1691  and  edited  by  Edmund 
Q  ibson,  afterwards  bishop  of  London,  together 


with  Jantea  Va  '  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Ghnen,' 
and  in  this  volume  Drummond  was  positively 
declared  to  be  the  author.  The  facts  that  no 
mention  of  such  a  work  is  found  in  the  Haw- 
thornden MSS.  and  that  Drummond  never 
claimed  it  in  bis  lifetime  make  its  author- 
ship doubtful.  But  when  in  1711  Bishop 
Sage  and  Ruddiman  prepared  the  chief  col- 
lected edition  of  Drummond's  works  in  both 
verse  and  prose,  this  piece  was  included  and 
its  authenticity^  distmctly  asserted  in  the 
prefatory  memoir.  The  foUo  of  1711  includes 
all  Drummond's  extant  prose  tracts  and  many 
of  hisletters,  together  with  all  the  previously 
printed  poems  and  some  additional  retse 
hitherto  unprinted.  Among  the  latter  are 
some  yesgm  hvmns,  translated  from  I^itin, 
which  had  already  appeared  without  an 
author's  name  in  the  Roman  catholic  primer 
first  printed  at  St.  Omer  by  John  Heigham  in 
1619,  and  republished  in  the  primer  of  1632. 
That  a  sturay  protestant  liW  Drummond 
should  have  contributed  to  a  Roman  catholic 
service-book  looks  at  a  first  glance  so  im- 
probable that  the  authenticity  of  these  hymns 
nas  been  questioned.  Internal  evidence, "how- 
ever, favours  their  attribution  to  Drummond. 
The  editor  of  the 1632  primer  distinctly  states, 
too,  that  they '  are  a  new  translation  done  by 
one  of  the  most  skilfull  in  English  Poetrie,' 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Dnunmond  made 
the  tranuation  on  one  of  lus  early  visits  to  the 
continent  (Obbt  Shipcbt,  jinntu  Saneiut, 
pret,1884;./</A«n«tan,1886,l87e).  BMSSues 
of  Ihmmmond's  poems  ameued  in  1833  (by 
the  Maitland  Club),  in  1^  (by  Peter  Cun- 
ningham), and  in  1857  (by  W.  V.  Turabull). 
These  editions  include  many  poems  from  the 
Drummond  MSS.  A  complete  edition  (ed-W. 
C.Ward)  appeared  in  *  Muses' Library,'  1894. 

In  1783  Dr.  Abemethy  Drummond,  the 
husband  of  the  poet's  last  lineal  descendant, 
presented  a  mass  of  his  manuscripts  to  the 
Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  1827 
David  Laing  carefully  arranged  these  papers 
in  fifteen  volumes  and  published  extracts 
from  them  in  the  *  Archteologia  Scotica,'  iv. 
57-110,  224-70.  Besides  transcripts  of  his 
poems  and  tracts,  the  manuscripts  contain 
Drummond's  notes  of  his  conversations  -with 
Ben  Jimson,  lists  of  the  books  he  read  from 
1606  to  1614,  and  roairf  more  letters  than 
those  published  in  the  iolio  of  l7ll.  A  re- 
print of  the '  Conversations  with  Jonson '  was 
issued  by  the  Shake^eare  Society  in  1843. 

A  portrait  by  Qaywood,  prefixed  to  the 
1655  volume,  was  re-engraved  for  the  1711 
edition  and  for  Masson's  *  Life '  (1878). 

Drummond  is  a  learned  poet,  and  is  at  his 
best  inhissonnets.  Italian  influence  is  always 
perceptible,  and  his  indebtedness  to  Quarini 
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k  •wmj  pronooneed.  Yet  lonnets  like  thoBe 
m  'Sleep'  end  the  * Nkfhtidgale '  poeMes 
cMM^  natonl  mce  and  nelii^  to  i^ve  tliem 
iauDntel^,  aiul  borrowed  ctmcats  are  often 
m  eleveriy  handled  hy  Drummond  that  he 
desanea  more  praise  than  their  inventor. 
Hu  madrigals  ehow  a  rare  command  of  difE- 
enlt  metres,  but  are  less  sprightly  than  could 

bewiahed.  Theeleg;^o°^niip3^B.ii7»^^<^^ 
has  been  compared  with 'Lycidaf/ is  solemnly 
pathetic.  Drummond  anticipated  Milton  in 
oaing^  the  metre  of  the '  Hymn  of  tbe  Na- 
tirily.*  llieproeeof 'TheCypreaae-OroTe'ia 
m^eatic  and  auggesta  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
but  the  luatorical  and  political  traeta  are 
■at  noticeable  for  Chur  style.  Drommond's 
pditical  epigrams  and  aatiraa  an  dull  and 
•ften  pointlesa. 

\The  lib  of  DnuuBOBd  byPMftaaor  Masaon 
(187S)  is  sn  elaborate  moBogmph  oa  the  poet's 
titfory  and  poKtical  position  ana  ii^nence.  See 
abo  ArehjBoIogia  Scotica,  ir. ;  memoirs  prefixed 
utbe  1711  editioD  of  Drammond's  Works,  and 
uthal894eiliuoaor  theFoanu;  Coner'sCoU 
h^ifi"*  Aoglo-Foetica.}  8.  L. 

DBUMMOND,  WILUAAI,  first  Vis- 

OOUVT  or  STB4THALLAK  (1617  f  -  1688), 
lOyiHst  general,  was  the  fifth  and  youngest 
son  of  John  Drummond,  second  Baron  Ma- 
deny,  by  his  wife,  Helen,  eldest  daughter 
of  Patrick  l<esly,  commendator  of  lindores. 
His  fifc^bar  wa»  among  the  first  of  the  no- 
bOi^  lAo  j<niied  the  Maiquia  <tf  Ifontroae 
at  Kitfardl  after  the  battle  of  Sjl^h  in 
Cor  which  he  au&red  imprisonment. 
Bom  in  1617  or  1618,  Drummond  was  edu- 
catedattheuniTetsityof St. Andrews.  From 
1641  to  1615  he  aerredwith  Colonel  Ilobert 
Monro  in  Ireland,  and  subaequently  with  the 
laUer's  ne{Aew,  Sir  Qeorge  Monro,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Irish  command.  He  was  pre- 
sent when  Sir  Georf^  put  the  Marquis  of 
to  flight  at  Stirling  in  1648.  During 
Che  sane  rear  he  again  went  over  to  Ireland 
and  joined  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  then  in 
acms  for  the  king.  In  1648-9  he  was  in 
London.  There,  aaysBunu|t,Drummond  was 
teeommendad  by  some  friends  among  the 
cnuuuiteTa  to  Oromwell.  He  happeiwd  to 
hear  C^oBnneU'a  diseusBion  with  tbe  oommia- 
aaoneiiBsent  from  Scotland  to  protest  against 
ytttting  the  king  to  death,  ana  he  afterwards 
told  Baniet  that '  Cromwell  had  plainly  the 
liatter  i^them  at  their  own  weapon,and  upon 
tlietr  own  princtplea '  (Own  Tirae,  Oxford 
adition,  i.  71-3).  After  witnessing  the  pre- 
parations for  the  execution  of  the  king,  the 
neat  day  he  joined  Charles  II  in  HoU^d. 
At  the  battle  of  Woroester  in  1661,  where  he 
ccmmancled  a  brigade,  hewas  taken  prisoner 
■ad cmied  to  IVLndaorj  but  managed  to  es- 
1W.TJ. 


cape  and  reaeh  the  king  at  Fans,  He  aoon: 
aftenrardalandadatYarmouUtjaBd  contriTed 
to  reach  Sootland  disgniaed  as  a  oaniav  beax^ 
ii^  wiUi  him  the  commiasion.  He  was 
With  the  lOyalista  under  the  Earl  orGIeu- 
caim  in  tbe  highlands  in  1668,  where  his 
kinsman^  Andrew  Drummond,  brother  of  Sir 
Jamea  Drummond  oS  MachansT,  commanded 
a  regiment  of  AtholO'men,  and  continued  in 
their  ranks  until  they  were  dispersed  by  the 
parliamentary  gen^w,  M<Hgan,  at  tbe  end  of 
1654  (BtmNBT,  L  103-4).  He  now  sought 
permission  of  Charles  to  enter  the  Muscovite 
service.  Accordingly  in  August  1666  he  ao- 
companied  hia  friend  Thomas  Dalyell  fq.  v.] 
to  BosMS  (JSgerton  MS.  16866,  f.  6&  b), 
where  ha  .^niwljr gained  the  favouir  of  tike 
caar,  Alexia  Mieualoviteli,  and  vras  ap- 
pointed ccdoael,  afterwards  fieutenairt-gene- 
ral,  of  the  '  atrangers,'  and  governor  of 
Smoleuako  (td.  i.  S68).  There,  as  he  him- 
self says,  he  '  served  long  in  the  wars  at  home 
and  abroad  against  the  Pol(Kuans  and  Tar- 
tan' {OmnalogiA  qfthe  matt  Anetmt  S<m$e 
oflhwnmond).  AfUtr  the  Restoration  it  was 
not  without  (jiTeat  difficulty  that  Charles  prer 
vailed  on  tae  czar  to  allow  Drummond  to 
leave  his  dominions.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1605,  bringi:^  with  him  a  flatting 
testimcmtalofhisservices  from  Alexis 
MS.  21408).  In  January  16G6  the  long  ap- 
pointed him  major-general  of  the  fbroee  m 
Scotland,  with  «  seat  on  the  ooumnl  {CaL 
State  Papers^  Dom.  1666-7,  pp.  18,  676). 
He  was  ti^u^t  to  have  become  a  severe 
discipliaarian ;  <  he  had  yet  too  much  of  the 
air  of  Russia  about  him,'  says  Burnet  (i.  499). 
With  Dalyell  he  was  popularly  supposed  to 
haveiHtrocLaced  torture  by  the  thumbscrew, 
'having  seen  it  in  Ma8coviB^(LAi7DEB,  Siitori- 
cal  Noticet  of  Scotch  AffairSf^nnBLtywChi^it 
ii.  667).  In  1667  he  went  to  London  to  urge 
upon  the  king  the  necessity  of  a  standing 
army  and  the  harshest  measures  against  the 
refuse  of  tbe  declaration  (Wodbow,  Chwrek 
of  Scotland,  ed.  Bums,  iL  81).  Little  ac- 
customed to  brook  contradiction,  be  found 
himself  in  oonatant  conflict  with  lAuderdale, 
who  on  39  Sept.  1674  canaed  Urn  to  be  im- 
priaonedia  Dumbarton  Castle  <m  aneEe  sur- 
mise of  his  having  oonrespcHided  with  some  of 
the  euled  covenanters  in  Holland  (  Wodbow, 
ii.270;  BFBHBT,ii.66-7;  AdditMS.^^Xa^^ 
f.  49).  On  being  released  by  order  dated 
24  Feb.  1676-6  ( WoDSow,  ii.  8S7),  he  was  re- 
stored tohu  command,  and  between  1678  and 
1681  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He 
represented  Perthshire  in  the  parliament  of 
1669-74,  in  the  convention  of  W8,and  in  the 
parliaments  of  1681-2  and  1665-6  (Fostee, 
ilf«nider«^Air/t(nn«»t,3cotlandf  2na  editimif 
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p.  105).  -  Towirds  the  end  irf  Much  1678  be, 
along  Vith  the  Duke  of  Haiailtoaand  othera, 
made  ft  jowney  to  oooTt  in  ointae  to  npreeent 
the-grifiTanoes  of  the  comitay  to  the  king 
(Wninnr,  il  449,  468).  In  1684- Hams 
■^pcnntoct  general « the  (ndattiioei.  Oxutlw 
aeoeirioii  of  Jame*  II  the  foUowiiig  ymr 
he  ms  nominated  lientenaat-genenilxH  the: 
fi>roe»  in  Soolland,  and  a  lord  of  tfa*  :txea- 
SUIT.  Itt  Aipal  1684,  on  the  lewnation 
(ff  ui'hvMhwr  David,  diird  huron  Uuulerl^, 
'to  wve  expences,'  hs  succeeded  to  that 
title  (L&xmEB,  Sittorieal  N<ytiea,  B*ima- 
tyne  Cluh,  ii.  6d5),  and  was  crefkted  'Vi»- 
connt  of  BtradiaUan  and  Baron  Dhimmond 
ofCroinlix,bjpatent6Sept.ldB6.  InMabrch 
1686  he  accompanied  the  Doke  of  Hamilton 
and  Sir  Oeorve  Lockhart  to  Westmibster  to 
eottfsrvith  the  kinf ,  who  had  proposed  that, 
while  foil  liberty  should  be  granted  to  the 
lUnanoaUioUcs  uiSootlsnd,thep«Mimtion 
irfth^  ooveuntm  shonld  go  on  withbut  niiti- 
gitiui,  DxnminoiKt^  sltnoub  a  loose  and 
proAne'naa,  'ambitioas  and  ooretova,'  had 
yatsaffleient  sense  of  honoar  to  reetmin  him 
DOIB  fUbUc  apOBtaay.  In  the.  eignifioant 
pbrasa  of  a  nlatiTe,  he  lived  and  died  '  a  bad  j 
dtristian  hnt  a  good  proteetant.'  On-  rsturn-  { 
ing  to  Ediubu^h  he  joined  with  his  col-  i 
loagura  in  deolariog  tnat  he  coidd  not  do  | 
what  the  Iduff  asked  (MAO&vur,  Iti»t, 
Sngland,  vol.  ii  ch.  vi.  pp.  117, 121).  He 
died  at  llie  end  of  March  (not  JAtraajy)  1688  . 
(LuTtnaiL,  Melatim  ofStat»  Apart,  1867, ' 
i.  436),  and  was  buried  at  InnerpeS^y  on 
4  A^,  aged  70.  EQ<  fiuuiral  BOnuon  hr 
Aindpal  Alexkndar  Monro  Edlnhurffh 
oontains  niany  Interesting  detaiU  of  his  life. 
After  his  ratara  to  Scotland  he  married 
E^bAbeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Archibald  John- 
fltcm,  l(ffd  Wamston,  and  widow  of  Thomas 
Hepburn  of  Humbie,  Haddingtonshire,  By 
tSiia  lady,  who  was  buried  at  St.  George's, 
Southwarki  in  1679,  be  had  one  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  mairied  to  Thomas,  sixth  earl  of 
Kinnoull,  and  asou  William,  second  TiscoUnt 
of  Strathallan.  The  latter  died  7  JTuly  1702. 
Drummond's  male  line  failed  on  the  death  of 
his  grandson  William,  thirdTi8Coailt,  36May 
1711, at^eage  of  sixteen.  DmmDMnd,who 
had  *  a  great  memure  of  knowtodge  and  leam- 
inr'  (BirfiNBr,  i.  ^16),  drew  up  in  1661  a  Tain- 
aUe  history  ot  his  umily,  a  liundred  copies 
of  whioh  were  'pTTrately  printed  by  Barid 
Iaiiig,4to,  Edinbui^h,  1831  (Lowkdes,  Bibl. 
Mmmlf  ed.  Bohn,  U.  677).  A  few  of  his 
letters  to  GHencaim,  Tweeddale,  Land^ale, 
Mid  Lady  Landerdale,  a»  prdserred  among 
tiie  Additional  HSS.  ih  tiie  British  Museum 
(Amt.  M8.  4166;  Indax  U  Cat.  Uf  Am^ 
Umt  to  dU-Jm  1664-7i^  p.  447). 


[Dotigka's  F«araga  o/  Sootland  <Wqo4)i>  H*  : 
661-2;  Makolm't  Ucmoir  of'  tSm  Hoose-  of 
DnuDmond,  pp.  -I0I-3;  Kooto's  Sennons,  Sto, 
London,  1698,  pp.  476-502;  Patrick  Chttdon'a 
Diary  (BMldtng  Club),  puanm;  Diaries  of  the 
Lairds  ofBrodie  (Spalding  Club) ;  Burton's  Hist. ' 
of  Sootland,  2ndea.  vii.  69  ;  Londer'a  Hletorical 
Koticee  of  Scottish  Affoin  (Banna^e  Clbb); 
Lander's  Historicst  Observes  of  Ueaorabta  w- 
CTtrreiits  (Baonatyoe  Olab);  Wodi!OW*a(%lireh  of' 
Scotland,  ed.  Boms,  n.  ir.]  &.  G. 

DBUMMOMD,  WILLIAM,  fourth  Vis- 
oovKT  OF  3iKiTHAi.LU!r  (1690-1746),  Jaco- 
bite, bom  in  1690:  was  the  fourth  hut  ddest 
surrirtng  son  of  Sir  John  Drumraond,  Itnt., 
of  MacluinT,  Perthshire,  by  his  w^  Maar- 
garst,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Stewart,  knt., 
of  Innemytie.   His  &ther,  grandson  of  the* 
Hon.  Sir  James  Brommond  of  Madiany. 
second  aou'oS  James  DrunmuMKl,  first  lord 
MbAectjiq.  V.],  and  oolonelof  (to  FerthBhire 
foot  in  the '  engagement  *  to  reeeaeOharies  I 
in  1648,  waa  outlawed  in  1690  for  his  attad^- 
mmt  to  the  house  of  Stuart.  On26M:a^l711 
Drummond  succeeded  his  cousin  William  as 
four^  Viscount  of  Strathallan.    H«  was 
among  the  first  to  engage  in  the  risii^  of' 
1716,  and  was  taken  pnsoncr  at  the  battle  of-' 
Sherifibiuir,  IS  Not.  of  that  year,  and  carried 
to  Stiriing,  but  under  the  act  of  grace  passed 
in  1717  -wiii  not  subjected  to  prosecution  or 
forfeiture  at  that  time  (Bkowwb,  Si$toryof 
the  HighUmde,  ed.  18«,  ii.  826,  866).  to 
1745,  within  a  fortnight  after  Prince  Charles  - 
Edward  rused  his  standard  at  Qlenfinnan, 
Drummond  joined  him  with  rranforcementB 
at  Perth,  and      1^  commander^iM^uef  of 
the  princess  fbrees  in  Scotland  when  the  latter, 
marched  intoTSnglai^  At  the  battle  of  Cul- 
1oden,14  April 1746,  he  eonunanded  with  JjotA 
Pitsligo  the  Perth  squadron  in  the  second  Hne 
of  the  highland  axmj      iii.  24S),  and  was 
unhorsed  at  the  final  charge  of  the  Engliefa 
forces.   EndeaTouring  to  remount  with  the 
assistance  of  a  servant,  he  was  run  through 
the  body  by  an  officer  of  dragoons,  and  died' 
eoon  afterwards  (Ohambbhs,  JtebelHon  of 
1745-6,  ed.  1869,  p.  Slln.)   Bishop  Forbes 
states  that  the  officer  was  (Tolonel  Howard, 
whom  Drammond,  *  reBolring  to  die  in  the 
field  rather  than  by  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner/ faad^TMwely  attacked  ^^eo6Ue  Me- ' 
moirsj  ed.  OfaamberB,  p.  296).  He  had  ma^* 
ried  (contract  dated  i  Nov.  171S)  Margaret, 
eldest  daiis^t^  of  Margaret,  baroness  Naime, 
and  Lord  William  Murray,  whose  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  chevalier  led  to  her  imprison-  - 
ment  in  the  cadt^e  of  Edinburgh  from  11  Feb.  - 
to  22  Nov.  1746  (JoHSSTONE,  Memoira  of 
fkt  l^bdWmy  3rd  ed.  p.  162),  and  by  her  had ' 
seven  aons  and  ^  daughtos.  ^aa  died  at  - 
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Ifadisiiy  36  May  177&.  Juws,  the  ^dest 
son,  alio  took  pert  in  the  rebeliicm  of  1745^ 
ukI  vu  indiMed  im  the  aot  of  sttaindsr 
pU8«d  4  Jime  1746  u  '  James  Dranunondt 
eldest  waa  oTWilliam,  TUOount  of StrathaUan,' 
alt^Q^  he  had  then  actually  succeeded  his 
&ther  in  that  title.  He  died  at  Sens  in 
Chaarpagne,  S3  June  1766. 

(DoDghA  Poerage  of  SooUaad  (Wood),  ii. 
£53^.;  Malcolm's  TSamoix  at  the  Ho«se  of 
DrmniDOiid,  pp.  110-16;  Chamhen's  Rebellion 
<rfr74*-«,  ed.  1860.  pp.  68,  ft&S,37e.«ll ;  Mis- 
eaOny  of  tha  Spalding  Cnal^  tqL  t]     Q.  8. 

DBTJMHOND,  Sm  WILLIAM  (1770P- 
2838),  Beho]aT  and  diplomatist,  -w'm  a  mem- 
ber, and  erMitoally  the  head,  of  t^e  Drnm- 
monds  of  Lt^ie-Admood.  He  may  perhaps 
be  identified  with  the  William,  son  of  John 
Dnraimond  of  Pert^,  who  matriculated'  at 
Oirist  Churoh,  Oxford,  34  Jan.  1788,  Bg«d  18 
(Fonss,  ^temm  Oron.  i.  389).  He  first  at- 
tracted attention  as  an  author  by  a  learned 
work  entitled  *A  Seview  of  the  Gorem- 
Bunta  of  ^arta  and  Athens'  (LoBdm,  1796). 
Jb  1796  he  nw  zetazned  to  partiament  m 
the  tovy  interest  ten  the  bopoogh  of  St. 
Mama,  mad  in  the  folhwiM  pariiaMent, 
wUeh  laated  from  1796  to  18133.  he  sat  lor 
LoBtrwitfaML  Diplomacy,  however,  attracted 
Ina  ntiker  than  dehate.  In  1601  he  was 
BBrt  «ttVDy  ffittraordinary  and  ministw! 
IjleupatMiciaiy  to  the  court  of  Naples,  when 
■e  wH  »wmu.  of  the  piivy  council,  and  in 
ISQS  aa  lonbasBador  to  the  Ottoman  Forte, 
w^en  be  was  honoured  with  the  order  of  the 
Cnaeent,  which  waa  coafinned  by  lioensa  in 
the 'Lmdon  Gazette,' 8  Sept.  1808.  Asam^ 
haMador  be  does  not  appear  to  have  ^yed 
ftVezyaeliTep^-  'IdonotknowMr.I>rnm- 
tooad,'  wrote  Nelson  on  16  Jan.  1804,  <  but 
I  iOB  toU  be  ie  not  likely  to  make  the  Parte 
todswtand  tbe  istended  pnritr  of  oor  cabi- 
mt'XlMmm  IktpatdiM,  t.  St4).  In  1606 
hewwonoe  moreeni^eztraordiiiaryto  the 
eonrt  of  VrngUtj  »dA  antbu^ud  in  an  nnsno* 
rfrfiit  adiem*  fat  secuni»-  the  remniry^  of 
l^i^  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Sicily.  Hisdiplo- 
aatia  eaner  came  to  an  end  in  1809(for  his 
lypiiailiiHiiilii  consult  Hati>]I*s  Sook  of  Diff- 
wOiet).  Jn  Ibe  preriovs  year  he  had  been 
one  of  tbe  elaimants  of  the  Koxbnivliepew* 
age  (Soacburgb*  Feera^ ;  MimtUa  ofJSriaenc$ 
«U  OotnnUttM  ofPriziUge) .  Mean«hile 
be  had  poUiehed  •  Philoeophieal'  fetches  on 
ninolples  of  Sodety  and  Qovemment'' 
(MODTMon*)  in  1798 :  *  The  Satires  of  Per- 
Wutotod/  ftUMrad  in  1798{  and  a 
fUbMohieal  tKatiaa  entifled  '  Aoadmnical 
(^MStuoa '  in  1805.  In  1610  be  puUiahed, 
bHWi^noetioB  wi^  BoberfWalpob^ '  ^nn»* 
Imhm^  «r  AxebnologiBal  and  Plnlologiaal 


DissertatidlLSj  oontdning.  a  manasotinb  feund 
amon^  tdie  rains  of  Hereulanenm:'  I^fei&si 
part  of  a  poem  in  blank  versa  on  'Odin' 
was  published  in  1617  ;  in  it  Odin  ia-idutv' 
fied  (ritb  Phaitiaces,  the  son  of  Mithzidates. 
The  salne  luu^hiood  of  Bfiecnlatioa  marks 
Dmnunond's  most  important  .work—'  Ori^ 
siMe,  or  Bemarks  on  the  Origin  of  seiMral 
Bmpiiee,  States,  and  CStiee,'  siKh  as  AMyiia 
and  Babylon,  which  was  published  in  fous 
Tolmaes  from  1824  to  1839.  But  ^rhafiB  ki« 
■soBt  dsrii^  mating  was 'CEid^ns  Jsdaiai^' 
printed  fbr  private  drcolation^in  1831:  « 
IS  an  attempt?  to  piove  that  many  parte  of 
the  Old  Te«tai]tent  are  aBqgoriei^  chiefly  de>* 
rived  from  astrononry  (idiu*  Joshua  is  a  fypi 
of' the  sun  in  the  sign  of  Bam,  Jericho  t£e 
mxKm  in  her  sevwal  quarters),  and  was  so* 
eonrpsnied  1^  a  veirpolemkal  pMhoe,  pub- 
lished toparately.  This  curious  anticipation 
of  mo^m  tbediies  professed  to  be  wriftteB 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  theist.  It  waa  >rerv 
Bevarely  handled  by  George  D'Oyl;^  [q;  v.jj 
who  abused  Dnuomond  of  appropnatuig  the 
ideas  (tf  CSiaries  fVanfois  Diqmis,  and'uiere 
wereBeveralotiherTeplies.  Someon^probabl;^ 
Srammoiid  hinuelfjoriticiBedfaisortos  mtdet 
the  non  de  merra  of '  Vindez,'  in '  Bettefa 
to  tbe  Bev.  a.  l^Ovly'  (1813).  Towards 
the  andpf  bi*  life  DrnrnmoncI  liTed^eflv 
abroad,  and  he  died  at  Rome  on  29  March 
1638.  He  was  made  a  follow  (rf*  tbe  Baval 
Sodtfty  on  4  April  1799,  and  a  DXUL  (0»> 
ford)  on  8  July  1810. 

[Q^nt.  Mag.  1828,  Ii.'90-,  for  a  eritic^m' of 
Odin  see  the  Eclectic  Benev,  nev  ser,  raW  Tli 
and  for  ODe  OQ  the  (Ed^pus  Tnlaieus  th«  Qttar-' 
te)9y  Beriev,  iz.  S29.]  '    L.  €:  & 

mumioND,  wiLLiiic  aber^ 

^EXHY  (1719P-1809),  bishop  (j^in- 
biugb»  bom  in  1719  or  1739,  ma  deacflnded 
fttm.  tbe  faaail^  of  Abwnethy  of'Saltoan  in 
Haddingtonahire.  He  at-fliBt  atodied  nedi- 
eine,  and.  took  tbe  d^free  <tf  IfJ).,  but  wfia 
tubeequraitly  for  many  years  minister  of  an 
episcopalian  church  in  Edinbui^  Having 
paid  ms  respeots  to  Prince  Chulee  fidward, 
whet  he  his  court  at  Holyrood  in  1740^ 
belrasa^ierwardsexpoaedtomuch  anaoyanita 
and  even .  danger  cm  that  aocount,  and  waa 
glad  to  avbil  lumBelf  of  bis  raecbcal  degree, 
and  woar  fbr  some  years  the  usual  |imf«»> 
aional  costume  of  the  Edinburgh  pfiysiciaiiB. 
He  Xodk  the  additional  suraama  to,  DrfUBT 
tncBid  oo  his  marriage,  8  Nov*  1760)  .to  Uaigi 
Barbaia,  widow  oi  itob^'  Macnnvor  ocf 
Glen^nK>ck,  and  daughter  and  heiMis  of 
William  Dnunsnood  of  QavtbORiden,  Mldf 
lothifcn,  grandson  ef  the  poet  (Bvsxb,  JPsmv 
1867,  p.  444;  -<A*tt.  M^.  apt  643> 
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He  was  coueented  tuahop  of  Kedun  at 
Peterhead,  26  Sept.  1787,  and  a  few  weeka 
later  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Edinbu^h,  to 
which  the  Bee  of  Olaseow  was  afterwarda 
united.  Ahout  the  middle  of  Februan^  1788 
the  newi  leaohed  Scotland  that  on  81  Jan. 
of  that  year  Prince  Charlee  Edward  had  died 
at  Rom&  Drummond  was  the  first  among 
the  biahope  to  ui^  that  the  time  had  now 
come  for  the  ept8cop«lians  to  giTe  a  public 
proof  of  their  submiasion  to  the  houae  of 
Hanorer  by  praying  in  the  express  words  of 
the  English  liturgy  for  the  king  and  royal 
family.  This  was  accordingly  done  throush- 
sut  Scotland  on  26  May.  A  bill  of  *  relief 
for  pastors,  ministers,  and  lay  peraona  of  the 
^iscopal  communion  in  Scouand*  having 
been  prepared,  Drummond,  with  fiishope 
Skinner  and  Strachan,  set  out  foe  London  m 
April  1789  to  promote  ita  prepress  through 

Sirliament.  Drummond  continued  bishop  of 
dinburgh  till  1805,  when,  on  the  union  of 
the  two  classes  of  episcopalians,  he  resigned 
in  favour  of  Dr.  Daniel  Sanded.  He  re- 
tained, howcTer,  his  pastoral  connection  with 
the  cleigy  in  the  dioceae  of  Glasgow  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  his  residence, 
Hawthomden,  27  Aug,  1609,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-nine  or  ninety  {Sootit  M<ig.  Ixxi.  719). 
Hia  wife  died  at  Emnburgh,  11  Sept.  1789, 
in  hef  uxtir^i^th  year  (tA.  li.  466),  having 
had  an  only  Suld^  a  daughter,  who  died 
before  her.  Drummond  waa  a  good  tiieo- 
l(^l^n  and  well-meaning,  but,  says  Rusael^ 
'his  intemperate  manner  defeated  in  most 
oases  the  benevolence  of  his  intentions,  and 
only  irritated  those  whom  he  had  wished  to 
convince '  (Keith,  Cat.  of  Scottiah  JOehcps, 
ed.  Russel,  Append.,  p.  529 ;  with  which  cf. 
Skikkbb,  Armah  of  Scottish  Episcopacy,  p. 
480).  He  wrote  several  small  tracts,  among  : 
which  may  be  mentioned:  1.  'A  Dialogue 
between  Philalethes  and  Benevolus :  wherein 
M.  O.  H.'s  defence  of  Tranaubstantiation,  in 
the  Appendix  to  his  Scripture  Doctrine  of 
Miracles  displaved,  is  fully  examined  and 
aolidly  conAtted.  With  some  Observations 
on  his  Scripture  Doctrine  (tf  Miracles,*  l^o, 
Edinburgh,  1776.  2. '  A  Letter  to  the  Clergy 
of  his  Diocese,  8  March  1788,'  8vo,  Edin- 
burgh, 1788.  8.  '  A  Letter  to  the  Lay  Mem- 
bers of  his  Diocese,  April  1788.  With  large 
notes,'  8to,  Edinbu^,  1788.  He  also  fur* 
nished  a  preface  and  notes  to  Bishop  Jolly's 
abridgment  of  Charles  Daubeny's  '  Quide  to 
the  Charchj'  8vo,  Edinbui^h,  1799.  His 
letters  to  Bishops  Douglas  and  Skinner, 
mostly  on  the  recognition  of  the  Scotch  epi- 
scopal church  of  the  Hanoverian  line  of  suc- 
cession, are  among  the  Egerton  and  Addi- 
tional MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  (index 


to  the  (kt,  qfAddithna  to  the  M88. 1864^-76, 
p.  448).  Drummond  jiresented  iu  1782  to 
the  Edinburgh  University  tiie  manuscripts  of 
William  DTUmmondofHawtlioniden[q.  v.], 
the  ancestor  (rf  lus  wife, 

[Keith's  Cat.  of  Scottish  Bishops  (fiussel}, 
Appendix,  pp.  A29,  MS ;  SkinnM'b  Annals  of 
Scottish  Episcopacy,  pp.  68,  76,  83, 84,  479-80; 
Foster's  Baronetage  (1882),  p.  ISO;  Cat.  of  Id- 
brary  of  Advocates,  ii.  76.]  Q.  Or. 

DRUMMOND,  WILUAM  HAMIL- 
TON, D.D.  (177a-l 865),  poet  and  controver- 
sialist, eldest  son  of  William  Dnumnond, 
•u^CeoDr  B.N.,  by  hia  wife  Rose  (Han),  was 
bom  at  Larne,  Co.  Antrim,  in  Augtut  1778. 
His  father,  pud  off  in  17a3>  died  of  fiavw 
soon  after  enterii^  on  a  practice  at  Bdly- 
dare,  oo.  Antrim.  His  mother,  left  without 
resources,  removed  to  Belfast  with  her  three 
children,  and  went  into  business.  Drum- 
mond, after  receinng  an  education  at  the 
Belfast  Academy,  under  James  Crombie,  D.D. 
fa.  T.],  and  William  Bruce,  D.D.  (1757- 
1841)  [q.  v.],  was  placed  in  a  manufacturing 
house  m  England.  Harsh  usage  turned  the 
thoughts  of  the  sensitive  boy  from  the  pro- 
spects of  commercial  life,  and  at  the  am 
of  sixteen  he  entered  Glauow  CoUc^  (No- 
vember  1791)  to  study  fer  the  ministey. 
Stnutenedmeatu  inturopted  his  ooune^aiul 
left  him  witiiont  a  dcffree,  but  he  acquired 
considerable  classical  tmltuTe,  and  aa  a  very 
young  student  b^n  to  publish  poatrTj  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  revolutionaiy  ideas 
of  the  period  culminating  in  1798  is  apparent. 
Leaving  Olasgow  in  1798  he  became  tutor 
in  a  family  at  Ravensdale,  co.  Louth,  pur- 
suing his  studies  under  the  direction  of  Uie 
Armagh  presbytery,  with  which  he  connected 
himself  on  the  ground  of  its  exacting  a  high 
standard  of  proficiency  from  candichtes  for 
the  ministry.  In  1799,  returning  to  Belfast, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Antrim  presbytery, 
and  licensed  on  9  April  1800.  He  at  onoe  re- 
ceived calls  &om  First  Holywood  and  Second 
Belfast,  andaccepting  the  latter  was  ordaiaad 
on  26  Aug.  1800,  the  presiding  minister  be- 
ing William Bryson  [q-  v.]  He  becamepopu- 
lar,  especially  as  a  p|reacher  of  charity  ser- 
mons, and  dealt  little  in  topics  of  controversy. 
On  his  marriage  he  opened  a  boarding-school 
at  Mount  C!oliyer,  and  lectured  on  natural 
philosophy,  having  among  his  pupils  Thomas 
Komney  Robinson,  the  astronomer.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Belfast  liite- 
rary  Society  (founded  28  Oct.  1801),  ud 
contributed  to  its  transactions  several  of  his 
poems.  Bishop  Percy  of  Dromore  sought  his 
acquaintance,  and  obtained  for  him  um  de- 
gree of  D.D.  from  Marischal  Oollc^,  Aber- 
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(leen  (39  Jan.  1810).  In  1816  he  was  an 
onsoccessfiil  candidate  for  the  chur  of  It^ic 
and  bellee-lctties  in  the  Belfiut  Academical 
InstitQtion,  and  on  16  Oct.  in  that  year  he 
was  odled  to  Strand  Sti«et^I>ublin,  as  col- 
to  James  Armstrong,  uJi.  [q.  r.]  In- 
on  25  Dec,  he  entered  on  the  chief 
chazge  oi  his  lonf  life.  Ete  was  soon  elected 
a  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  con- 

trilntad  freqaently  to  ite  T^xnsaetwiiB,  hdd 
for  many  years  the  office <rf  its  libiarian,and 
to^  a  suolaiijr  interest  in  Celtic  Uteiatore. 
His  poetical  pieces,  Tersified  from  ancient 
Irish  sources,  are  nacefnl  paraphrases  rather 
than  close  traoslatums.  Most  of  his  writings 
show  traces  of  very  wide  reading.  His  house 
■was  crammed  with  the  heterogeneons  results 
of  an  insa^ble  habit  of  book-coUecting. 

Some  years  alter  his  settlement  in  Dublin 
Drummond  came  out  as  a  polemic,  exhibiting 
in  this  capacity  a  degree  oi  sharpness  and  vi- 
Tacity  which  seemed  a  rather  remarkable  out- 
comeofbisgaitleandgenial temperament.  In 
two  instances  (in  1^7  and  l^e)  he  took  ad- 
TBBtage  of  diaousuons  between  disputants  of 
ibb  BiMaancatiMlieaiideMaliUshed  chvrohea 
as  oeeanons  tea  brin^ns  ftrwszd  argomenta 
for  taritariaa  tows;  and  in  the  controversies 
dras  pnroked  he  was  always  ready  with  a 
T^l]r*  His  essay  on  'The  Doctrine  of  the 
Tnm^ '  it  Hie  best  specimen  of  his  polemics. 
Hie  *  fife  of  Servetus '  is  a  continaous  on- 
alanc^  on  what  he  supposed  to  be  unamiable 
tCBoenciee  of  Oalvinism. 

Dmrnmond's  tastes  wese  simple,  and  in 
haraiony  with  the  thorough  kindliuess  of  his 
dimoNtion.  A  character  singularly  sweet 
and  pare  was  wiliv^ed  by  a  bright  vein  of 
homo  nr.  His  fine  countenance  dignified  a 
■hoit  statnrs.  He  was  very  near-siehted, 
and  without  an  ear  lior  muaie.  In  oul  age 
lu  nfind  from  atta^  of  apo^exy,  under 
irtocih  lim  powers  of  reoolleetion  were  gradu- 
■ify  extingnished.  He  died  at  Lower  Qaiv 
diner  Street,  Dublin,  on  16  Oct.  1865,  and 
was  buried  at  Harcdd's  Cross  cemetery,  near 
Dublin,  on  20  Oct.  He  married,  first,  Bar- 
ten,  daughter  of  David  Tomb  of  Belfast.,  and 
hadaoveial  children,  of  whom  William  Bruce 
DremuMxid  and  two  daughters  survived  him ; 
sad  seocmdlT,  Catherine  (<2.  22  April  1879), 
daog^ter  of  Kobert  Blackley  of  Dublin,  by 
-wdkam  he  left  issue  Bohert  Blackley  Drum- 
mood,  minister  of  St.  Mark's,  Edinburgh; 
Jiames  Dnrnmumd,  LL.D.,  principal  of  Man- 
chester New  Collem,  Ixmdon,  and  a  daughter ; 
aMtfacT  dai^ter  by  the  second  maziiage  died 
beftmliim. 

Drummond  as  a  poet  is  natural,  pleaung 
aad  mdodion^  rich  in  pathos,  and  full  of 
mOtmiaMox,  He  ia  at  his  best  hi  his  very 


vigorous  hymns,  the  use  of  which'  has  noi 
been  limited  to  his  own  denomination. 

The  following  is  a  full  list  of  his  poems : 
1.  'Juvenile  Poems:  By  a  Student  of  the 
Univeraity  of  Glasgow '  [17961 8vo.  2.  *  Hi- 
bemta.   A  Poem.   Fart  the  First,'  Belfast, 
17«7,8vo  (apparently  all  published).  8.  'The 
Man  of  Agej>  Belfast,  1797,  Svo  ('of  age' 
means  'tged  );  2nd  editioflf  in  which  'spme 
things  are  sai^res»d/  GUusow,  1798,  8to 
(to  this  edition  is  added  an  ode  on  the  death 
of  Bobert  Bums).   4.  '  The  Battle  of  Tra- 
falgar; a  Poem  in  two  books,'  1606, 12mo 
(contributed  to  Belftst  Literary  Society, 
8  March).  6. '  The  First  Book  of  T.  Lucretius 
Cams  on  the  Nature  of  Things.  Translated 
into  English  verse,'  Edinb^  1808, 16mo  (Bel- 
fast Literary  Societv,  7  March).    6.  *Tbe^ 
Oiant's  Causeway,'  Belfast,  1811,  8vo  (three- 
books,  with  two  maps  and  five  plates ;  Belfest 
Literary  Society,  3  March  1807).   7.  'An* 
El^ac  Ballad  on  the  Funeral  of  the  Prin-- 
cess  Charlotte,'  Dublin,  1817,  8vo  (anon.)* 
8.  *  Who  are  the  Happy,'  &c,  Dublin,  181&, 
8to  (appended  are  oUier  poems  and  thirty- 
three  hymns).   9.  'dontarf,'  Dublin,  18S&, 
18ni0(anon.)  ICBmce'sInvauonoflmuidk' 
Dublin,  1826, 16mo.  11.  *The  Pleasnresoff' 
Benevolence,'  1886,  12mo.    12.  '  Anient 
Irish  Minstrels^,'  Dublin,  1862,  lai^e  12mo- 
(eight  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume  hod  aV 
re^y  appeared  in  vol.  ii.  of  Hardiman's '  Irish 
Minstrelsy,' 1831).  Ofhiemanycontroversiid 
works,  including  several  separate  sermons,  it 
mayBufiicetomentionl8.'TlieDoctrineoftfae  - 
Trinity,'1827,8vo;2ndedition,1827,8voi8ra 
edition,  1831 ,  8vo(Teprinted  also  in  America). 
14.  '  Unitarian  Christianity  the  Beligion  of  ' 
the  Qospel,'  1828,  Svo.   16,  '  TJnitarianismi 
no  feeble  and  conceited  Here^,'  1829,  8va 
(addressed  to  Archbishop  Magee,  in  reply  to  - 
a  publication  by  a  layman,  P.  Dixon  Hardy, 
commended  hy  Magee).   16.  '  Original  Sin,* 
18^,  8to.   17.  'An  Explanation  and  De- 
fence of  the  Principles  of  Protestant  Dissent,*" 
1842,  Svo  (in  reference  to  proceedings  taken 
against  unitarian  trustees  by  Duncan  Chi»-< 
holm,  alias  George  Matthews).   Apart  fronm 
polemics  were  18.  *  Humanity  to  Animals,'' 
1830,  Svo.    19.  'An  Essay  on  the  Eights- 
of  Animals,'  1838,  12mo.   His  biogra^cat 

Sublications  are  20.  '  Funeral  Sermon  for- 
ames  Armstrong,  D.D.,'  Dublin,  1840, 12mo.- 
21.  'Autobiography  of  Archibald  Hamiltoir 
Rowan,  with  additions,'  &c,  Dublin,  1840, 
12mo.  22.  '  The  Life  of  Michael  Servetus,' 
&o.,1848,12mo.  Beudes  papers  in  the 'Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Irisn  Academy/ maybe 
moitioned  his  acadony  prize  essay,  23.  *The 
Poems  of  Ossian,'  Dublin,  18S0, 4to  (defends 
Hacphoson's  authorBhip).  Posthumous  waa 
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Sii.  f  ^nnona,'  1867,  8to  (with  memoir 
two  portraite). 

[JCcfioiflby  J.  S.  Fotteiv  ppefized  topoathnmoiu 
.U7DiMi%.lM7;  .AjrtDstropg'p  Appendix  to  Har- 
jtiqwo's  Ordination  Service,  182D,  p.  77  ^  Unita- 
iteAiHfnad,  S7  Oct.  1866,  p.  846.  (biog.  notwe, 
by. J.  9*  FATtsr) ;  MS.  reeaKU  of  Antnv^profbj- 
te^ ;  priyate  information.]  ,  -    A.  .0, 

BRtTMMOBE,  Lord  (1600-1766),  Soot- 
iA»\x  jodga    [See  under  DiLXTXFU^  Sis 

Hbw.}  '  ■ 

PfiUKYj  Sra  DRV  or  DRUE  (1631  P- 
1617),  courtier,  th»fifth  but  third  soiviTing 
!son  of  Sir  Robert  Drury,,  knt.,  of  H^dgerlev, 
BvLckitigltamftliire,  by  his  wife  ^izabeta, 
.daugbter.and  heir  of  £dinund  BrudeoeU,  was 
.bopi  probably  in  1631  or  16S2.  He  was  a 
.younger  brotoer  of  Sir  William  Drury  [q.  v.] 
Tbsoucliout  the  reigns  of  Elisabeth  and 
JamesI  he  waa  gentlmnan-usher  of  the  privy 
dwmher.  He  seems  to  hare  kept  in  the  good 
gnoet.ot  the  queen,  except  on  one  occaaion 
XOaL  State Papert,J)om.lH7~&), ^.170).  In 
S^tember  1679  he  recelired  the  honour  <tf 
lou^thood  fttWanetead,  £sBez  (Mbtoaub, 
ASookofK7iiiiJits,y.l33).  In NoTemberl686 
'h&was^enCtD  Fotbering'By  to  ri4SLBtSirAmia£ 
Fauletr  in  t.hs  wiird^rahii)  '.A'  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  {Cni.  iitate  Papers,  yfottiah  Ser.,  it 
lOlo.lOlci),  Hewaa  nomiimUd lieutenant  of 
the  ToM'er  in  ifi95-6,  Drurv,  vrhom  Camden 
dijacrilA;^  as  a  sincere,  honeat  man,  and  a  pur^ 
t&ain  hiB  reli^on  ('Annals  of  EUizabetb,' in 
SWHEPt,  ififfi,  ^fEnsland,  ii.  501),  died  at 
lu*  J^ddlesworth,  Ngrfolk,  29  April 
About  eighty^iK,  though  on  his 
saq^lMSent  the  age  of  ninet^mne  ia  abeurdly 
(Xe  Nets,  Mmimmta  Anglwama,  u 
69).  Hiswillof7  July  1613  was  proved  in 
P.0.C.31  Miij  1617  (^registered  39,  Weldon). 
He  marcii^d,  niatj  ElizuLeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
J'Jiilip  Caltliorpe^  kntv,  wluj  bad  been  twice 
summed,  6ratto  Sir  Henry  Par  ker,E.B.,eldeat 
Sonof  Henr7,lord  MorIey,iniil  secondly,  after 
3.B60,  to  S'r  Williiira  woodUouae,  lent.,  of 
Wudiani,  Norfulk;  sbci'briTiu^rhthimamoiet^ 
of  RidcHesworth,  In  158  J  he  married  for  his 
fSi-cciid  wife  OitherliLt^,  diiiig-liter  and  heiress 
of  ^N'illiiim  l'ui(.'L  of  Lmsu>dr  Kent,  acquir- 
ing with  her  the  manor  of  leewards  in  that 
j^iah,  and  Petty  Court  at  Preston  in  the 
.ume  (bounty.  BjtjkhAl^r^^bD  died  18  Sept. 
leOl,  ag«d  46,  uid  wotf  InxiiKl  at  Linsted, 
lie  had  an  only  sod,  Drue  Druiy  (created  ft 
baronttt  7  Kay  1697  ^  died  23  April  1632), 
and  three  daughters:  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir 
Ttomae  '^"mgteldj  knt,,  but  ftfterwrnrds  wife 
gfjffanry  BeynoMa;  ^Vutii.',  wifs  of  Sir  Robert 
Soicilt^i'i  knt, ;  iLud  Fraiic;e3.  Some  iutereat- 
i^g.^);^  £((9]i,.Di^ftAd.his  second  wi& 


to  Sir  Julius  Ceesar,  written  in  168^  1696, 
and  1608-14,  are  to  be  found  in  Uie  Laa»- 
dowue  and  Additbnal  HSS.  in  t^e  British 
Museum. 

Drury  is  to  be  dlstingniahed  fttm^  Dme 
Drur^  of  Eccles  and  RoDsaby,  Norfolk,  who 
mamed  Anne,  dau^tex  and  coheiiess  of 
Homas,  aixUi  baiom  Bngh  of  Gainsborough, 
and  was  knighted  at  WfaitchaUSSJuly  1608, 
before  the  eoronation  a£  the  king  (MBiGun^ 
:A  Bock  ttfSmghU,  p.  147). 

[Addit.  HS.  191S7.ff.  181.  188.  187;  L«*;tev- 
book  of  Sir  Amia^  Panlat,  tA.  Monifl ;  Blema- 
fl«ld'8Norfblk(8vo),i.278,2S0. 361,288(Haited's 
Kent  (fol.),  ii. 68 1  y,  689, 810 ;  CuUum'a fiawsted 
and  Eordwick,  2nd  edit.,  p.  133 ;  Gcosnl  Jjidex 
to  Stiype's  Works  (Svo),  i.  240  ;  CIiamb»rlwn'« 
Letters  (Camd.  Soc),  p.  iO ;  Fuller's  Woxtbies 
(1662),  Iforfblk,  p.  272 ;  Hist  of  Noifolk  (by 
J.  Cbamb^),  ii.  719-21;  Notes  and  Qaanes, 
2Dd  ser.  viL  89,  187,  "nW.  S24,  Sth  ser.  viii.  349, 
893,  ix.  207,  6th  ser.  iv.  101.]         ,  Or. 

DBURY,  DBU  (1726-1808),  Batnralist, 
was  bom  4  Feb.  1^  in  Wood  Stree(,Xoiip 
don.  Drury  claimed  descent  firom  8ir  Dm 
Drury  [q.  v.]  His  father  was  a  sUTersmith, 
and  married  four  times.  Maiy  Heaketh 
was  the  mother  of  Dru  and  of  Sevan:  othora, 
who  all  died  young.  The  boy  was  oar^ 
fully  educated,  and  assisted  his  nther  in  the 
business.  Whsa  Dru  was  twenty^tlixee  his 
father  reemied  it  to  him,  and  he  married, 
7  June  1748,  Esthw  Fedley.  a  dan^dsr  of 
his  father's  first  wife  by  her  Kffmer  husband, 
and  thus  became  possessed  of  several  freehold 
houses  in  liOndon  and  Essex,  which  brought 
him  an  annual  inoome  of  be^een  260/.  and 
800/.  In  1771  he  punfaased  a  aihanviih's 
stock  and  shop  at  w  Stomd.  Hoe  he  mads 
nearlT3^KMMl  per  aminm  ftc  some  Tears,  bnt 
Culeo,  as  it  seems  from  no  frnlt  ox  his  own, 
in  1777.  He  bdmved  most  honourably  to 
his  eieditors,  said  \ff  their  assistance  waa 
able  to  reoommence  business  in  the  next 
year.  His  wife  died  in  1787.  He  bad  by 
her  seventeen  children^  of  whom  all  exoept 
three,  who  survived  hun.  died  young.  In 
1789  he  retired  frcan  trade  and  gave  up  the 
business  to  fats  son.  f^rom  the  time  when  he 
began  life  on  his  own  account  he  had  been 
an  eager  student  of  entcanology,.insartiiig  ad- 
vertisements in  foreign,  papers  which-solieited 
specimens  either  by  exchange  w  pan^aae. 
His  cabinets  soon  became  fluDOO.  Donorss 
qiieaks  of  his '  noUe  ami  Twy  masnificent  eol- 
lectoons.'  Smeethman  (hunsalf  eustinguiahed 
by  his  researches  among  the  termites  or  wliite 
ants)  waa  one  of  his  most  valued  collsctors. 
Thus  he  expended  large  sums  in  order  to  en- 
rich his  cabinets  with  new  specimens.  He 
now  spent  hie  time  .befewean  BroKboom^ 
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"irhan  he,  -stai  amwi  hkmtf  -  eiUaetiiifr'  in- 
•eeUif-ABd  X<ond(m.  H*  -ms  alto,  a  lover  of 
-sndeniaf  andt^angfin^  mtUa  Lfia-aAANew 
Btfv.  Hiflftrotinte  amanemetts  forMTsml 
.nan  cotuisted  in  T—iring  wintfl  from  dif- 
-fnent  luuds  of  fruit,  aad.oonduetuig  txpon- 
.menta  in  distillation.  Alvaya  of  an  aotive 
jnind,  neculatioBs  ooBMoted  with  obtahun^ 
■^old  Isd  him  to  engage  itmii7tiaTdlen,  espe- 
«aU7 Levis, to iomhiapnigMta,  TheMgesft- 
-nlWtuiiMdoatdiBappcnzitiiieiAstoaUputiai. 
At  longth  he  mnoTBd  to  .Tbiafaani  Graen, 
■hntKWn^liaatMm  of  ailountBlMiaii  tovcigh 
himaowB.  fia  died  of  stattB,l|  Dec  1803, 
hia  km  tat  inaaots  i30ztta»iiMC:to  the  iMt, 
-aad  waa  bnried  in  tke  chnroh  taSi.  Mtttia'a- 
tii-4»inelds,  London.  Haa  .daof^tar  mar- 
-aad  Ifr.  AimM  (a  zelatim  (tf  Sliybr  Andrt), 
-a  ■■what  ia  taa  city. 

EatamologywaBmtujhadTtacftdbyDniry'a 
wi^iBgB,  birt  eren  mora:  by-  the  axceOmt 
^  Hgtam  which  aoaonqwiued  ^tem,  the  worli  of 
Moaea  Sami.  His  deseriiptidiiB  oftw  lack 
ari  aula  fie  pracision:  bflt  hu  aatic^  of  the 
KbaUnlidaa  and  of  tkg  insects  afSienmLaopo' 
are  tpeaaHj  T^oahla.  SoDoe  of  faU  papavs  I 
cama  into  Ur.  Waatwood^t  )mb&.  iMirVa 
fnlWtinn  waa  remaritaMy  fine,  many  of  Uw 
■Hinrwicne  hujig  miiqae;  It  haia  taken  thii^ 
yeaiB  in  ita  fonaatem.  Wm  eaUnela 
■old  W  anctim  M  hit  dbath,  and  hsoa^t 
614L  ar.  M.,  with  about  80(Ml  more  £>i  tljfB 
eaUnats,  boola,  and  of^pflPflatM  of  the  iUiu- 
tratiaiia.  One  caUnet  ia  aud  to  have  cxok- 
tained  alsven  thonaand  inseoto.  Idnitteaa, 
-Kiirby,aBd  Fahrittus  each  baU  Druty  w  Ugh 
estnaation,  and  naaaed :  insects  after  him. 
Tesstbm  with  Pallas,  the  younger  LinnSus, 
«d  Haworth,  they  were  woat  to  etureepotid 
-witJb  liim.  His '  Exotic  S^tomolf^ '  was  in 
part  tiaiwlated  into  Oertoan,  aad  annotated 
hy  6.  W.  F.  Panaar,  1786. 

Brary  wmb  a  man  oC  tlie  highest  lumonr, 
■fr^t  and  nlixious,  aetiTe  both  in  nund 
and  no^,  and  darotedly  attached  to  mto- 
ac^agy.  Hb  worln  an:  1.  'IllMtntioaa 
<if  Natonl  Hist<»y,  exhibiting!  upwards  of 
210  figvraa  of  Ezotie  Insecte|'  3  vols.  4to, 
londflo,  1770-82.  3.  'HlwtratiDnB  of  Exotic 
Eatamtilo^,  with  upwaida  of  660  figures 
ud  dcecnptiona  of  new  Ineeote.'  This  was 
aditad  witb  noiea  hr  J.  O.  Westwood,  3  voIb. 
4ta,  LosdoB,  1637,  toe  original  vf^umes  being 
vacyttre.  S.  '  Direati<»)B  for  Collecting  In- 
seeta  m  Foreign  Cou»tc>|^'  about  1800,  a  fly- 
leaf of  three  pages,  w^ich  he  sent  aU  over 
the  wortl,  and  wfaioib  was  tmnslated  into 
sercnl  lasguagee.  4>.  '  Thoughts  on  the 
pMoiona  Metals,  particalarly  Qold,  with  di- 
laattstts  to  Trayellws,  fto,  finr  obtaining  i 
thm,«Bd  toting  other  n^^iral  riches  from 


the  nugfa  ^atDflfid  down  to  the  pebble-atone,' 
;  l&Ol,  wo,  liondon.  He  atyles  l^imifalf  in 
;  tbis  'goldsmith  ito  har  nu^arty,'  and  waa  an 
>FX,8r  Itadinotions  are  very  nuBcellaaaoiH, 
!  and  nmga  fimn  etothiiig  and  diet  to  fi^Rtal- 

lognapby. 

I  [BiU.  Zool^n.  Agassis  and  Stric^bad,  ii. 
Bfi6 ;  -Life  by  XdmtMiaQt-flcdo&sl  0.  H.  Snith  in 
-the  Naturalists' Xjl>rary,  i.  17~71,  from  loatsrials 
ta^pplied  Ity  I^rury's  sttadsom;  QuMoarBe  oo 
the  Study  of  Natural  fiistoiy  and  Taxidermy 
aud  Bionapby,  pp.  51, 171,  by  W.  Swainsoo,  in 
Lordner  a  Cabinet  Cyclopedia ;  Oeot.  Abg.  1804, 
ToL  lxxiT.pt.  i.  p,  86;  IkUmoir  by  J,  O.  Weetwopd 
prefixed  to  Exotic  Entomology.]     M.  W. 

DBUHT,  HENBr  (1313-1863),  azc^ 
deacon  of  Wilts,  eldest  eon  of  Henry  Joaedh 
TheiBaB]>nuy<fL77£f-ldAp>by  hia  wife Garo- 
Une,  da^hter  of  A.  W.  l^ylor  of  ^reham 
Wood,  ^rtibrd«hire,and  grandson  of  JoflC|^ 
Brury  (1760-1S34),  was  born  at  Sairow 
lIMajl812.  After paaeing through jSazrow 
with  distinstionlie  waa  admitted  minor  two- 
Bioner  of  Caioe  College,  Camluddge,  14  June 
1831,  aud  began  resideuoe  in  the  followiiig 
October  (Oolltge  Reoitter).  In  188S  he  won 
-the  Browne  medal  for  the  Latin  ode,  and  in 
1836  that  for  idle  ^igxama.  An  ^  oont* 
plain*  prereoted  farther  neademie  saaoessee 
as  an  undeivraduata.  In  1887  he  took  the 
(odinaiy  'BJl.  degras,  proceeding  3LA.  in 
1840.  In  1838  he  became  clasBioal  lecturer 
at  Cains,  bvt,  Jiaviiig  been  ordained,  he  1^ 
Cambridge  in  1839  to  take  sola  charge  of 
Aldertey,  Gloacesteiahire,  a  cuiagr  which  he 
exchanged  the  following  year  tor  tiiat  of 
Bromham,  'Wiltshire.  Druiy,  tog^her  wil^ 
soma  fnends,  projected  and  published  the 
'  Arundinea  Oami/a  collection  of  translations 
into  Latin  ^nd  Greek  Terae  by  diflerent  Cam- 
bridge men.  The  first  edition  was  published 


lautiful  form  in  1841,  and  four  Bubse- 


during  DrurVa  Ijfe- 
r  hia  deaih,  waa  edited  1^ 


^nent  editions  a; 

tine;  a  aixthi  ai»»  uw  ww  «uim»  uj 
Mt.B,J.fibid^;8oninl66K.  UteBeaoccessiTe 
edition!  ootttuttediereral  new  jHeoea.  Druxy 
bepame  rector  of  Alderley  in  1843,  and  two 
years  later  yicor  of  BrenUuU  with  Foxham 
and  Highway,  'Wiltfihirej  a  pieferment  which 
he  leceiTed  nam  Dr.  Denison,  bidw>p  of  Salis- 
bury, to  whom,  apd  his  successor  m  the  see, 
Br.  Hamilton,  he  waa  examining  chwialu. 
In  1856  he  wosinataUad  prebendary  of  Ship- 
ton  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  House  of  Commons  oy  . Mr. 
Speaker  Beoison  iu  1S57  {Gent.  Mag.  8rd 
ser.  iiL  454),  and  becune  archdeacon  of 
Wilts  in  JiLk  1S62.  He  died  at  Biemhill 
26  Jan.  186?,  after  two  days*  illness.  On 
13  Dec  1843  he  manied  Amelia  Elizabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Bev.  G:le6  Daubeny, 
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rector  of  Lydiaid  Tregoxe,  Wiluhire  {Gent. 
Maff.  new  ser.  xzi.  194).  *  After  taking 
holy  orders,'  mites  Mr.  H.  J.  HodireoD, '  Mr 
Draryproved  himself  a  sound  theologiBn  and 
aTiduaole  assistant  to  the  bidiopofhUdkwMe^ 
an  earnest  preacher,  and  an  acUve  ytxiA 
prieet.  ...  As  a  friend  and  companion  he 
was  most  genial  snd  aflectionate,  possessed 
of  liTelj  wit  and  humour,  full  of  aueedote 
and  badinage,  but  tempered  with  eKcellrat 
tact  and  judgment,  all  combined  with  a 
modesty  and  absence  of  self-asserCion. 

[Information  kiodlj  oommunicAted  by  H.  J. 
HodffBQO,  esq.,  and  tbe  Mastar  of  Caios ;  Burke's 
leaded  OeDtrjr,  4th  edit.,  p.  385;  Gent.  Hafr. 
Srd  ser.  xiv.  800-1 ;  Ctockf<ud^  Glerieal  Dtr 
namj,  1860,  p.  174.1  Ck  O. 

DBUBT,  HENRT  JOSEPH  THOMAS 
(1778-1841),  schokr,  son  of  the  Bev.  J oseph 
DruryTq.  t.J,  by  Louisa,  daughter  of  Beoja^ 
mia  l^ath,  D.CX.,  of  Exeter,  was  bom  at 
Harrow  on  37  April  1778,  and  educated  at 
Eton  and  King's  Colle^,  Cambridge  (B.A. 
1601,  MA.  1804),  of  which  society  he  became 
a  fellow.  Drury  became  under-maater,  and 
afterwards  master,  of  the  lower  school  at 
Harrow,  and  among  his  pupils  was  Jjord 
Byron  (see  a  letter  from  Byron  to  Druiy 
dated  18  Oct.  1814  in  Moote'^s  ^fe  of  Lord 
Byron).  In  1830  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  fingert.  He  died  at  Harrow  on 
6  Much  1841.  By  his  wife,  Onoline,  daugh- 
ter of  A.W.  Taylor  of  Boreham  Wood,  Hert- 
fcffdshire,  he  had  a  son  Henr^  [q.  t.1 

Drury  had  a  great  reputation  in  nis  day 
as  a  classical  adiolai,  but  contented  himself 
with  editing  selections  from  the  classics  for 
the  use  of  Harrow  School.  He  also  formed  a 
moat  valuable  library  of  the  Greek  classics, 
both  printed  editions  and  manuscripts,  which 
was  sold  after  his  death,  two  parts  in  1837 
for  8,917/.  13#.,  and  the  third  in  1837  for 
1,693^.  He  was  an  original  member  of  the 
Roxbui^he  Club,  London,  and  contributed  to 
their  collection  a  reprint  of  *  Cock  Lorell's 
Boat '  (1817)  and '  The  Metrical  Life  of  Saint 
Bobert  of  Knaresborough '  (1834),  from  a 
manuscript  in  hia  possession,  which  was  de- 
ciphered and  transcribed  by  Joseph  Haste- 
wood  the  Ubliographer.  Among  DrurVs  nu- 
merous fKenda  were  Dr.  Dibdin  the  biblio- 
grapher, who  mentions  him  several  timea  in 
*  The  Biblicwraphieal  Decameron,'  and  Lord 
Byron.  In  Moore's '  Life  of  Lord  Byron '  are 
to  be  found  several  letters  from  the  poet  to 
his  former  tutor,  written  in  affectionate  terms 
and  witfiont  much  r^rd  to  the  proprietv 
usually  preserved  in  a  correspondence  with 
a  divine. 

[GeDt.  Hag.  1841,  new  ser.  xri.  323;  some 
additional  facts  are  to  be  foond  in  Heathiana: 


NotwOfMMakgioalaadKoiii^iealofthefniilj 
of  Heath.  prirat«Iy  [oAited,  1881.]    L.  C,  8. 

BBITRY,  JOSEPH  (1760-1834),  head- 
maater  of  Harrow  School,  son  of  Thomas 
Drury,  a  monber  of  an  old  Norfolk  famUy, 
ma  bom  in  London  on  11  Feb.  1760,  vaa 
admitted  scholar  of  'Westminster  in  1766^ 
and  waselected  to  Trinity  Coll^,  Cambridge, 
in  1768 (Welch).  Hefound  himself  unable  to 
continue  his  residence  at  Cambridge  through 
lack  of  means,  and  in  1769,  on  the  recom- 
mendation  of  Dr.  Watson,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Llandaff,  he  obtained  an  assistant^mas- 
ter^ip  at  Harrow  under  Dr.  Sumner.  On 
the  app(Hntment  of  Dr.  Heatli  to  die  head- 
mastenhip  in  1771  Dnuywas  almost  per- 
suaded to  jtnn  in  the  seeesuoa  Samuel 
Farr,  wfao  set  up  an  oppoaticm  school  at  Stut- 
more,  taking  with  him  one  of  the  nnder- 
masters  and  several  boys ;  he  decided  to  re- 
main loyal  to  the  ancient  foundation,  beoame 
one  of  Heath's  most  efficioit  ossistajits,  and  * 
on  6  Auff.  1776  married  his  youngest  sister, 
Ijouisa,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Heath,  D.C.L. 
(Seathianaj  p.  32).  On  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Heath  in  1786  Drury,  who  was  then  in 
his  thirih^-aizth  year,  was  elected  to  succeed 
him.  He  graduated  B.D.  in  1784  and  D.D. 
in  1789.  He  held  the  head-mastership  for 
twenty  years.  When  Heath  left,  the  number 
of  boys  at  the  school  was  a  little  over  two 
hundred,aaUjghtdimiaution  took|dBoedn^r 
Dnury's  earlier  years  of  office,  and  in  1796 
the  numbers  WMe  only  189.  Alter  a  period 
at  deprrasion  the  achcxd  increased  rapidly 
under  his  management,  and  in  18<^  rniia- 
bered  846  boys,  among  whom  were  many 
who  afterwards  became  fomoua,  and  an  ex- 
traordinarily large  number  of  the  nobili^  for 
the  size  of  the  school  (Thobittok).  This  in- 
crease, which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  life  of 
the  school,  must  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the 
character  of  the  head-master.  As  a  teacher 
Drury  was  eminently  successful,  and  while 
he  insisted  on  scholarship  taught  his  boys  to 
appredateclaseicalliteraturej  and  encouraged 
Latin  and  English  oomposition  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  the  practice  of  pubhc  recita- 
tioD.  His  influence  over  bis  boys  may  be 
judged  by  tbe  feelings  he  inspired  in  such  a 
dil&ult  pupil  as  Lord  Byron  [q.  v.]  Though 
he  was  a  mm  disdplinarian  the  ooys  con- 
sidered him  a  kind  master,  they  knew  that 
he  was  sincerely  anxious  for  their  welfore, 
and  they  admired  his  dignified  manners  and 
easy  address.  Byron  speaks  most  warmly  of 
him  in  a  note  to '  Childe  Harold,'  canto  iv. 
St.  75,  and  nnder  the  name  of  Probus  in 
'  Childish  Recollections  '  and  lines  '  On  a 
Change  of  Masters '  in  'Hours  of  Idleness.* 
He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  head-master 
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who  coumpted  tlielii||i«rfiaiM&<Hnfloggui^; 
he  diiUkea  floggiDg^and  the^item  of  monir 
tonal  eenins  seenu  to  bave  gnwn  up  in  bis 
time.  HuDI-haoIth  of  bis  wife  and  bis  own 
dea^  for  rest  and  for  country  pureulte  led 
lum  to  reaign  the  bead-maatwrsbip  in  1806 ; 
be  retired  to  Bawliab,  Deronsbire,  where  be 
had  already  purchased  an  estate  called  Cock- 
vDod,  and  there  occupied  himself  in  farmine 
bia  lamd,  in  the  duties  of  a  magistrate,  and 
the  pwtaits  of  a  country  gentleman.  He 
became  acquainted  with  Edmund  Kean  the 
elder  when  aetioj^  at  Exeter  La  1810-11,  went 
to  see  bim  act  in  different  characters  nigbt 
alter  night,  warmh- admixed  bis  talents,  and 
helped  toestabliflb  bim  atPrury  Lane  Theatre. 
For  Boane  yean  be  was  vicar  xd  Aldwinkle, 
NcvtbunMcniahire;  be  doA  not  reside  there, 
aad  luld  Uie  Hving  on  conditioo  of  leswiiing  it 
tonamidf  thepa&ODjLoidljlfoTd;  biaonly 
other  drarch  preferment  was  the  prebend  of 
Dnltincote  in  Wells  Cathedral,  to  which  he 
was  instituted  in  1812.  HediedatCockwood 
on  9  Jan.  1834,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  and 
vaa  buned  at  St.  Leonard's,  Exeter.  Drury 
left  three  sons,  all  in  holy  orders:  Heniy 
Joseph  Thomas  [q.  v.],  for  fortyK>ne  years 
assistantHuaster  of  Hairov,  the  father  <a  the 
Rer.  Bemaiain  Heath  Drui^,  late  oasistant- 
master  of  Harrow;  Benjamin  Heath,  assist- 
ant-master of  Eton ;  and  Charges,  rector  of 
Boiited>mry,  Shropshire,  and  one  daughter, 
Louiss  Heath,  the  wife  of  John  Herman 
Merirsh^  eommiirioner  of  banhniptcy.  Mark 
Thurjf  ue  aeomid  master  of  Hairow,  who 
was  *  ftfi'l''^^*''  for  the  bead-mastership  in 
1606  (BloosB,  lifa  of  Syron,  p.  29),  was 
Btuit's  younger  brother. 

[Anmial  K^[^phy  and  Obituary,  xiz.  1-36, 
tDBtaio*  a  memoir  vf  Drory  by  his  yoangest 
toD,  CfaariM ;  Thornton's  Harrow  School,  pp. 
191-214;  Welch's  AlnmDiWestmooast.  pp.  383, 
388;  Drake's Heatbiana, p.  22;  Le  Xeve's Fasti, 
i.  ;  Byroa's  Cbilde  Harold,  iv.  7fi,  and  Honrs 
of  IdlencM;  Moore's  Life  of  'Sjroo,  ed.  1847, 
ro.  19, 20, 29, 66, 89, 103, 117, 367 ;  information 
sudly  np^ud  by  the  Ber.  Bnyamio  Heath 
Dnny.]  W.  H. 

DBiniT,SnBOBEBT  (d.  1686),8peak6r 
efthe  House  of  CnnmoBSf  eldest  son  ofltoger 
DruT,  lord  of  the  inanor  of  Hawsted,  Snff^, 
bv  Felieist  daughter  and  heir  of  William 
iWton  of  Bestborpe,  Nor&Uc,  was  educated 
St  the  uniTeraitT  of  Cambridge,  and  probably 
at  Ooanille  HalL  He  figures  with  bis  fetther 
a»  eommissioner  of  array  for  Suffolk  in  1487 
{MaUriaUfor  the  Seign  qfEenry  VII,  Rolls 
8er.,  iL  136).  He  was  a  barrister^t-law 
iod  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  being  men- 
tioned in  the  list  preserved  by  Dugdaleamong 
the 'goremots'  of  tbst  sociely  in  1488-9, 


1492-8,  and  1407  (Oriff.  256)»  but  ths  dste 
of  his  admission  is  uncertain.  On  17  Oct. 
1496  be  was  elected  spesksi  of  the  House  of 
ConunoQs,  being  then  knight  of  the  shire  for 
Suffolk  (£o<.ParATL  469^  This  parliament 
produced  many  prirate  acts  and  one  public 
sutute  of  importance,  whereby  it  was  enacted 
that '  no  person  |foin^  with  the  king  to  the 
warssballbeattauitot  tieescm'  (11  VH, 
c  i.)  Bacon  characterises  this  measure  as 
'  rather  just  than  legal  and  more  magnanimous 
than  proTident,'  but  praises  it  as  *  wonderful, 
pious,  and  noble' (Bacon's  ITor&s,  Ztf «m>y 
tmd  PrqfemoTtal,  ed.  Spedding,  i.  169).  In 
1601  he  obtained  from  Pope  Alezonoer  VI 
a  license  to  have  m  chapel  in  his  bouse,  *  the 
parish  ehureh  being  a  mile  distant  and  the 
road  sulgect  to  inumdatitms  and  other  perils.' 
On  29  Aug.  1609  be  attested  the  document 
whereby  Henry  TUI  renewed  his  &ther*s 
treaty  with  Scotland,  and  he  was  also  one  ot 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  receive  the 
oath  of  the  Scottish  king  and  to  treat  for  the 
redress  of  wrongs  done  on  the  border  (Rxueb, 
JFctdera,  xui.  202,  203,  204).  On  12  March 
1509-10  be  obtained  a  license  to  impark  two 
thousand  acres  of  land,  and  to  fortify  lus 
manors  in  Suffolk  (Zettera  and  Ptmert  .  .  . 
Hmru  nil,  i.  143).  Between  June  1510 
and  February  1612-18  inclusive  he  was  en- 
gaged with  various  colleagues  in  the  attempt 
to  pacify  the  Scottish  border  by  peaceful 
methods,  and  to  obtain  redress  for  wrongs 
committed  (Bnm,  F<9der»t  xiii.  276^1, 
346).  He  witnessed  the  marnsge  of  the  Prinp 
cess  Mary  on  9  Oct.  1614  {LetUra  and  Papers 
.  .  .  Htmy  Vlllf  i.  698),  was  appointed 
knight  for  the  body  in  1610  (ib.  vol.  li.  pt.  L 
p.  872),  was  me  of  a  comnussion  appointed 
to  examine  suspects  arrested  in  the  district 
of  St.  MortinVin-tbe-Fields  in  July  1610 
C^.  voL  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  129),  was  present  on  the 
Field  of  the  Obth  of  Gold  in  1520,  and  on 
10  July  of  the  same  year  was  in  attendance 
on  the  king  wlien  he  met  theEmperorCbarles 
at  Gravesend  {ii>.  241,  243,  326).  In  1521 
he  was  a  commissioner  for  perambulating  and 
determining  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the 
town  of  Ipswich  (ib.  469).  In  1622  be  was 
in  attenduice  on  the  king  at  Canterbury  {&. 
967).  In  162S  and  1624  he  was  diief  com- 
missioner for  the  collectitm  ai  the  subsidy  in 
Suffolk  and  town  of  Ipswich,  and  in  1524  he 
was  a  commissioner  for  the  collection  of  the 
loan  for  the  French  war  (ib.  1365^  1866, 1467. 
vol.  iv.  pt.  i.  pp.  82, 238).  He  is  mentioned 
in  1626  as  one  of  the  legal  or  judicial  com- 
mittee of  the  privy  council,  ranking  in  point 
of  precedence  next  after  Sir  Thomas  More 
(ti.pt.  iii.  3096).  In  1630  be  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  gaol  delivery  for  Ipswich 
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99l9y,  TTEB  sppoihl«d  eunmisBioiier  of 
seven  for  Suffolk  ih  DecMnber  1684,  and 
died  on  2  Mareh  1685-4  (t&;  Til  096,  Ttii. 
76).  He  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  Ohnrch, 
'Bajj  Bt.  Edmunds,' under  s  atone  monn- 
jnent,  the  wooden  palisade  of  the  tomb  beap- 
ing'tbe  tnsciiption,  'Sachasyebesometime 
ynn-  we,  sutm  as  we  are  such  ebeM  ye  be. 
Miserere  noBtri.'  Dniry  married  twice.  By 
his  first  wife,  Anne,  <ka{^ter  Of  SirWilUam 
OaltjtOTpe,m^bt-of  BuTiibam>Thori«,  Nor- 
■Colk,  he  had  issue  (besides  dau^ters)  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Drury,  who  succeeded  hun  at)  Hawsted, 
fud  -Sir  Bobert  Brury-of  Hed^eriey,  Buck- 
iqghamshire,  father  it  Sir  mUiam  Dnay 
[a.  tJ,  lord  pr«aldeitt  of  Mnzuter,  ud  of  Bar 
z&a&urv  fq.  T.l  ByhiaaeeoBdvife,  Anno, 
xeHct  oT  EdwajK^  lora  Gny,  he  had  no  issoe. 

'  return's  Havated,  pp.  ISl,  142. 14fi:Coopw>'B 
AthensB  Caotabr.  i.  M ;  Manning  sXives  of  tlie 
Speaken.]  J.  M.  B. 

DRTJBT,  ROBERT  (1567-1607),  catho- 
lie  divine,  bom  ef  a  ffwtleman's  family  in 
Buddughomshire  in  1667,  was  educated  in 
the  English  College  of  Dousy,  then  tempo- 
nrily  remored  to  Rheinu,  where  he  arrived 
1  April  1688.  He  received  the  minor  ordera 
at  Rheims  on  18  A^.  1690,  and  on  th»  17Ui 
of  the  fbHowiagBionth  ha,  with  several  otho: 
students,  wessent  totiiec<megelatelyfouifdBd 
at  Valli^Hd  by  Fliil^  II  of  Spam  far  the 
vdocatitm  ot  the  fiiglish  clergy.  After  being 
ordained  prieet  tb^,  howas  sent  in  1603  to 
England,  when  ha  zealoualy  laboured  on  t^e 
miasion,  diiefty  in  London  and  its  vicinity. 
He  wu  one  of  the  appelant  priests  who  op- 
posed theprooaedings  of  tbearchprieat  Black- 
well  [oee  B&A.OKWBLL,  Obobob]  ;  and  hisname 
occurs  amonr  the  signatures  attached  to  the 
appeal  of  17  Nov.  1600,dated  ftom  the  prison 
at  Wisbech  (Do»l>,  CA«raAJ!rM«.ii.2S9).  He 
was  also  one  of  the  thirteen  secnlar  priests 
who,  in  reepcmse  to  the  qaeen's  proclamation, 
anbscribed  the  celebrated  protestation  of  ailo- 

f'  ince(31  Jon.  160S-3),  which  was  drawn  up 
WiUiam  Bishop  [q.v.J,  irftwrwarda  bishop 
Chaleedon  (Etmum,  Mitt.  Mmtunra  of  the 
■SngH^  OathoUct,  8rd  edit.  ii.  60-66).  In 
160S  the  flovemment  of  James  I  imposed 
upon  cathuidf  a  new  oath,  which  was  to  be 
the  test  <rf  their  civil  allegiance.  About  this 
time  Drury  was  apprehended,  brought  to 
trial,  and  condemned  to  death  for  Ming  a , 
priest  and  remamingin  this  realm,  contrary 
to  the  statate  of  27  £)Uz.  He  reftiaed  to  save 
his  life  by  taking  the  nenv  oath,  and  cooso* 
quently  he  was  drarwn  to  Tybtun,  hanged, : 
and  quartered  on  26  Feb.  1606-7. 

'  A  true  Report  of  tlie  Arr^igTiment,  Tryall, 
ConvittioHf  oad  Condemnation  of  a  Popiah 


nrieat  named  BoMit  Drawiie'  a^ppswed  tA 
Londtni,  1607,  4to,  -and  is  nprii^ed  in  tin 
'  Harleian  HiaoeUany/  voL  iiL 

[Challonei^a  Memoirs  of  Uisstouaxy  Priests 
tl742),  ii.  16;  Donay  Diaries, pp.  218.  2S2,284  ; 
Mo^ri^l'8  Tronbles  erf  got  Oatnolio  Forefather^ 
ill.  829 ;  OiUow^BibL  Diet  i-Paacaiu^  Sforaoiia, 
p.  86.]  T.  0, 

DRURT,  ROMIRT  (1687-1623),  iesuit, 
born  in  Middleaex  in  1667,  was  aoa  of  Wil- 
liam Drury  [q.  v.],  D.C.L;,  judge  of  the  pie- 
tt^ative  court  ('vdio  was  converted  to  the 
catholio  faith  m  artimiio  inortM),  and  his 
wife,  l&nj  daiirite  of  Sir  Biehud  Sooth- 
well  of  Woodriaing,  Norftil^  «  isIatiTfl  of 
Father  Bobert  SonttiweUtlMnoat.  Hems 
edneated  in  Landc%aad  at  the  age  of  ftw* 
teenwaaeenttotheEpgliihOoHegaatDouaiy, 
where  Im  began  hia  oomw  <tf  nunanitiea, 
which  he  completed  at  St.  Omer.  On  9  Oct. 
1606  he  entered  the  English  Oolite,  Bome, 
for  his  higher  ooutse.  After  receivmg  minor 
orders  he  joined  the  Society  ci  Jesos  in  Oc- 
tober 1608,  and  tobaequentiy  ha  r^aired  to 
Posoa  to  finish  his  theology,  ainving  there 
28  Feb.  1011-12.  In  1630  he  was  rector  of 
t^e  coU^at  St.  Omer,  and  afterwards  was 
amt  on  the  mission  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  became  a  dittingniahed  pnaoher. 
He  was  pcofeiBed  of  the  snir  vom  8  Stft. 
1^22.  Oecasionalfy  he  went  under  the  names 
of  Bedford  and  Staalev. 

He  lost  his  Ufa  (m  Sunday,  6  Nov'.  (N.S.) 
1633,  at  the '  Fatal  Veapen'  in  Black&iara. 
On  i^e  afternoon  of  that  day  about  three 
hundred  persona  osaambled  in  an  ilpper 
room  at  the  French  ambassador's  reajdemc^ 
Hunadon  House,  Blaekfriaca,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  particnnting  in  a  leligioas  eerviee  by 
Drury  and  wiUiam  Whittin^ham,  another 
Jesuit.  While  Drory  was  prearfiinglliegTeBt 
weight  of  the  crowd  in  the  old  room  aad- 
denly  snapped  the  main  aummer-beam  of  the 
floor,  which  instantly  crashed  in  and  fell  into 
the  room  below.  The  main  beams  there  also 
snapped  and  broke  throu^  to  the  amfaaas^ 
dor^B  drawing-room  over  the  gate-house,  a 
distance  of  twenty-two  feet.  Part  of  the 
^OOT,  beii^  leas  crowded,  stood  &m,  Utd  the 
people  on  it  out  a  waythiou^aplaetec  wall 
nito  a  neighbouring  room.  Xhe  two  jeauits 
-were  killed  on  the  spot.  About  ninety-five 
persona  lost  their  lives,  while  many  others 
sustained  serious  injuries.  The  bigotry  of 
the  times  led  some  people  to  regard  ca- 
lamity as  a  judgment  on  the  catholica, '  so 
much  was  God  o&nded  with  their  deteataUe 
idolatrie '  (Ltsonb,  .S^ivuwm,  iv.  410).  Fa- 
ther John  rloyd  met  the  reproach  by  pub- 
lishing 'A.  Word  of  Comfort  to  the  ^ogUah 
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Catholics,'  St.  Omeir,  I'teS,  4to.  A  quaint 
Bnd  ^ipaientlyaccimite. -account  of  the  acci- 
'dent'is gimi  in  'He  Dolefttl  Even-Song' 
(103S),  written  ^  the  Kev.  Samuel  Clarke, 
a  puritan ;  and  another  desoription  will  be 
-found  in '  The  Fatall  Vesper '  (16S8),  ascribed 
■to  William  Cra«haw,fatiierdf  the  poet  {Cat. 
oftMe  Huih  L^arp,  \.  S65). 

There  is  a  eulogium  of  Drury  in  the  pre- 
&oe  to  a  bObk  called  '  F.  Robert  Dnny^  He- 
liqnai^'  (1624),  conttuniog  his  pTa;%rB  and 
derotioiis.  Stow  aaVs  l3iat  he  was  repitted 
\fj  his  fellow-chiirc^mien  to  be  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  general^  admitted  to  le 
of  good  monu  life  (Sarvey  Zdtndon,  ed. 
p.  880> 

[Caaninghaia'a  Handbook  for  Londoa  (1849), 
L  M;  Bodd'a  Chnrch  Hist.  ii.  410;  I'iaries  of 
the  Englittb  College,  Douay,  pp.  '218,  232,  284  ; 
Fol^s  Recorda,i.  77-97,  v.  1007,  vi.  235,  247, 
rii.  21 1 ;  Fuller's  Church  Hist.  (Brewer),  T.  639 ; 
GiUow'i  Kbl.  Diet. ;  Lowh^b  Bibl.  Man. 
(Boha),  i.  211 ;  Uora's  Hist.  MtHrfonis  Anglic. 
Soe.  Jean,  p.  461 ;  Notts  and  Qiuries,  Srd  ear. 
z.  447 ;  OfiTei's  Jendt  CoUeetiom,  p.  88 ;  Fen- 
oul^a  AocoODtof  lioadon  (I7M).  p.  888;  Thoroi- 
-faniT'sOSdaiidllev  Loi^on.i.lM-aa^  ^ 

DXtUBT,  ROBERT  0*.  1729),  traveUer, 
Inm  in  London  24  3vAflQ&7,  was  the  son  of 
a  taTOm-keeper, '  well'known  and  esteemed 
for  keeping  that  noted  house  called  "The 
King's  Head,''  or  otherwise  distinguiahed  by 
the  name  of  the "Bee/Stake  House."'  'Not- 
withstanding all  the  education  my  father  be- 
stowed on  me,  I  could  not  be  brought  to  think 
of  any  art,  science,  trade,  bunness,  or  profes- 
sion (a  any  kind  whatsoever,  but  going  to  sea.' 
'His  father  at  lost  consented  to  let  him  under- 
take an  East  India  voyage,  and  on  1 9Peb.  1701 
Dmry  embarked  for  Sengal  in  the  Begrave 
ludiaman.  Theoutwardvoyagewasunevent- 
fol,  but  in  setting  out  on  her  return  the  vessel 
zu  aground  in  theriirer,and  upon  getting  to 
■ea  was  found  to  have  sprung  a  leak,  w^ch 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  run  bet  ashore  off  the  coast  of 
Androy  (called  by  Drury  Antemdrcea),  the 
most  southern  province  of  Madagascar.  The 
majority  of  the  crew  got  safe  to  land,  and 
were  at  first  kindly  treated  by  the  native 
chief,  who  was  highly  gratified  at  the  advent 
of  so  many  white  men,  whom  he  expected  to 
he  of  semce  to  him  in  his  wars.  The  Eng- 
lishmen naturally  objected,  andconceived  and 
executed  a  plan  for  seizing  the  chiefs  person, 
and  detainmg  him  as  a  nostage  iintd  they 
should  have  reoched.the  territory  of  another 
peCtypfiiice,who  wosimderstood  to  be  ^iendly 
to  white  men.  The  undertaking,  ably  con* 
earnd^waa  miserab)}* carried  out}  th*  Eng- 


lishmen, cotitinuaHy  pursued  and  harassed, 
were  enticed  int6  surrendering  their  captive, 
and  having  thus  parted  with  their  only  se- 
curity were  eVentu&Uv  massacred  by  fhe  na- 
tives upon  the  very  border  of  the  friendly 
;  territory.  Two  or  th^  boys  were  alone 
spared,  of  whom  Druxy  was  one.  He  wss 
assigned  as  a  slave  to  we  most  barbarous  of 
the  nobles  of  the  district,  '(md  for  some  t^tte 
underwent  great  hardship,  and  was  in  fre- 
quent danger  of  Ufb  »sA  limb  from  his 
master^  bnttality.  Chndttally  his  eonditimi 
improred,  he  obtuned  a  oottag«  and  plot  of 
ground,  married  a  halive  wife,  took  part  in 
the  ciril  broils  of  tiie  liih^itants,  and  et 
length  found  means  to  escape  to  a  B^hbonr* 
ing  chieftain,  who  protected  him.  His  pur- 
pose was  to  ^  still  further  northward  to  the 
pro-vince  which  he  calls  Feraingher  (Fire- 
nana),  beyond  the  great  river  One^^ialoye, 
which  he  understood' to  be  frequently  visited 
by  European  ships.  He  succeeded  in  es- 
caping, and  made  Ins  way  through  a  vast 
unmhabited  forest,  subsiAmg  on  roots  and 
honey  and  the  wild  cattle  he  killed  by  the 
way,  and  crossing  the  Onc^^c^e  by  helpof 
a  ^oat,  in  grMt  danger' from  alli^tors.  He 
found  that  ships  had  ceased  to  visit  Ferain- 
gher, wlueh  wu  mined  by  war,  and  owed 
his  deliverance  to  what  seemed  at  first  a  most 
untoward  event,  his  capture  by  the  invading 
and  plundering  Sakalavas,  at  this  day,'next 
to  the  Hovas,  the  leading  people  in  Madsr 
^ascar.  After  some  cruel  disappomtmants 
m.  endeavours  to  communioate  with  his  coun- 
trymen, who  occsuonally  visited  the  coeet, 
he  contrived  to  conv^  news  of  his  existence 
and  his  condition  to  ms&ther,  who  commis- 
sioned a  shifts  captain  to  ransom  him,  and  he 
was  eventually  permitted  to  depart,  after 
fifteen  years'  residence  on  the  island. 

It  is  painfU,  thouc^  only  what  might  be 
expected,  to  learn  that  Brurr  returned  to 
Madagascar  in  the  character  of  a  dave  trader, 
buying  slaves  to  sell  again  in  the  Virgiida 
plantations.  He  appears,  howeve^  to  have 
made  but  one  voyage.  He  afterwards  became 

rer  at  the  India  House,  and  is  related  by 
Dtmcombe  to  have  bad  a  house  in  or  near 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  to  have  diverted 
visitors  by  exhibiting  the  Msdagoscar  method 
of  hurli^  javelins  in  the  then  unenclosed 
space.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
He  died  after  1729,  when  his  travels  were 
first  published,  and  before  1743,  when  in  a 
second  edition  of  his  book  he  was  stated  to 
be*  dead. 

Brury's  narrative,  published  in 1729,  stands 
in  the  very  first  tank  of  books  of  travel  and 
adventure,  fie  had  the  good  fortune  to  Call 
in  with  a  moat -able  editor  wliose  identity  hn 
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never  tiaaepired,  but  who  has  beea  conjeo- 
tared  to  be  Defoe.  His  theoltvical  Tiews, 
however,  are  unlike  DefoeV  ana  he  impliea, 
with  whateror  truth,  Ui^  he  has  been  on  the 
coast  ci  Guinea.  Whoever  he  was,  he  was 
content  merelytoabridge  Drui7*s  ortlessstory 
and  fit  it  fiff  general  reading.  Either  he  or 
Drui7,ffl-hoth,posseMed  on  eminent  dramatic 
&oulty,  and  (preat  power  of  hringinffsceDes 
and  persona  Tividlj  before  the  eye.  jDniry's 
religious  controversies  with  the  natives  are 
most  humorously  recounted,  and  the  cha- 
racters of  the  various  petty  chieis  and  their 
wars  are  a  better  illustration  of  a  Homeric 
state  of  society  than  most  commentaries  on 
the  *  Hiad.*  The  editor  betrays  a  certain  bias 
in  one  respect;  he  is  evidenuy  a  believer  in 
natural  reunion,  as  distin^ished  from  reve- 
lation, and  oe  involuntarily  represents  the 
people  of  Madagascar  as  more  pious,  moral, 
and  innocent  than  is  quite  conustent  with 
&ct%  superior  as  they  resUy  are  to  most  un- 
eiviliaed  nations.  In  every  other  point  the 
truth  of  Drury's  narrative  has  been  entirely 
owiobcoated,  so  far  as  the  case  admits,  by 
the  knowledge  since  uqaired  of  other  parts 
of  the  island.  The  wild  and  remote  district 
where  his  lot  was  cost  has  hardly  been  visited 
since  his  time,  and  will  be  the  tost  portion  of 
Madagascar  to  be  explored. 

Later  editions  of  Ururv's  travels  appeared 
in  1743, 1808,  and  1820,  the  last  being  voL  v. 

the  series  of  autobiographies  published  by 
Hunt  &  Clarke. 

[Driuy's  Madagascar,  or  Jonmal  during  Fif- 
teui  Years'  Captivity  on  that  Island,]   R,  Q-. 

DEUEY,  Sib  "WILLIAM  (1527-1579), 
marshal  of  Berwick  and  lord  justice  to  the 
council  in  Ireland,  third  son  of  Sir  Robert 
Drury  of  Hedgerley,  Buckinghamshire,  and 
his  wife  Elizaoeth,  daughter  of  Edmund  Bru- 
denell,  esq'.,  was  bom  at  Hawsteod  in  Suffolk 
on  2  Oct.  1527.  Having  completed  his  educa- 
tion at  Gonville  Hall,  Cambndge,  he  attached 
himself  as  a  follower  to  Lord  Kussell,  after- 
wards created  Earl  of  Bedford.  Accompanying 
this  nobleman  into  France  on  the  occasion  m 
joint  invasion  of  that  country  by  Charles  V 
uidllenry  VIII  in  1  &44,  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  sieges  of  Boulogne  and  Montreuil,  out 
had  the  mishap  to  be  taken  a  prisoner  during 
a  skirmish  in  tne  neighbourhood  of  Brussel^ 
On  being  ransomed  he  served  for  a  short  time 
atsea,  beooming'an  excellent  maritimal  man.' 
In  1649  he  assisted  Lord  KusseU  in  sup- 
pressing a  rebellion  that  had  broken  out  in 
Devonshire  owing  to  the  reforming  and  icono- 
clastic government  of  the  protector  Somerset. 
Though,  like  his  patron,  a  staunch  adherent 
of  the  nfoimed  ckurch,  he  refused  to  coun- 


tenance the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Duke 
of  Northnmberiand  in  his  attempt  to  alta 
the  succesuon^  and  on  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward VI  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  declare 
for  Queen  Mary.  His  religion,  however,  and 
his  connection  with  the  Earl  of  Bedford 
rendering  his  presence  distasteful  to  Miry, 
he  prudently  retired  from  court  during  her 
reign  (Collectanea  Topoffraphiea,  yi.d2;CuL' 
LVM,  Mutory  of  Sawated,  p.  133;  Fclleb, 
WortMea,  Suffolk ;  Coopee,  Ath«na  Cantab.) 

The  accession  of  Elizabeth  at  once  restored 
Drury  to  public  life  ;  and  the  government  of 
Mary  of  Lorraine  seeming  to  call  for  EnglifJi 
interference  in  Scotland,  ae  was  despatched 
to  Edinburgh  in  October  1569  to  investigate 
the  state  of  parties  there,  and  to  view  the 
new  fortifications  of  Iieitfa,  then  said  to  be 
rapidly  approaching  completion.  The  pro- 
priety of  sending  him  on  this  secret  mission 
was  at  first  doubted  by  Cecil,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  his  brother  *  was  thought  to 
be  an  inward  man  with  the  emperors  am* 
bassador.'  But  his  conduct  speeduy  removed 
these  suspicions,  and  confirmed  Sir  Balph 
Sadler's  opinion  of  him  as  being  '  Iionest, 
wise,  and  secret.'  Elitabeth  having  deter- 
mined to  assist  the  lords  of  the  congregation, 
and  the  siege  of  Leith  having  been  under- 
taken, Drury  had  sffain  the  misfortune  to 
fall  into  the  enemya  hands ;  hut  beyond  a 
short  detention  he  seems  to  have  suffered  no 
other  injury,  for  on  10  Oct.  1660  he  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas,  lord  "Went- 
worth,  and  wi^w  of  John,  last  lord  Williams 
of  Thiune,  in  the  church  of  St  Alphage, 
London.  His  experience,  prudence,  aud  per> 
sonal  bravery  qualifying  him  for  service  on 
the  borders,  he  was,  in  February  1661,  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Sir  Thomas  Dacre  as  mar- 
shal and  deputy-governor  of  Berwick,  an 
office  which  ne  continued  to  fiU  until  1576, 
and  his  letters  to  Cecil  regarding  the  pro- 
gress of  events  in  Scotland  are  among  the 
most  important  state  documents  relative  to 
this  period.  In  April  1507  he  received  a 
challenge  &om  Bothvrell  for  uttering  foul 
reproaches  against  him,  but  having  expressed 
his  willingness  to  meet  him,  the  earl's  ardour 
cooled  and  the  meeting  never  took  place. 
The  winter  of  1669-70  was  an  anxious  time 
for  the  wardens  of  the  marches  owing  to  the 
rising  of  the  northern  earls.  But  the  rebel- 
lion having  been  suppressed,  and  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  carried  off  a  prisoner  to 
Lodileven  Castle,  Drury  and  Sirnenty  Gates 
were,  in  January  1570,  commissioned  to  treat 
with  the  regent  Murray  for  his  surrender. 
AVhile  passing  through  the  streets  of  Lin- 
lithgow on  his  way  to  meet  them,  Murray 
met  his  death  at  the  hand  of  BothweUiaugU, 
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Dmry  too  seems  to  have  had  at  the  same  time 
a  Barrow  escape,  •  for  it  was  meant  by  Fernie- 
hnnt  and  Bnccleuch  to  have  slain  him  on 
bis  return  from  Edinburgh.'  Owing  to  the 
nightly  raids  of  the  Sccrta,  the  state  of  the 
lUHthcomitryat  this  time  was  such,  he  wrote 
to  Cecil,  *  as  it  would  pity  way  English  heart 
to  see,'  And  in  April  1670  he  accompanied 
the  Eul  of  Snsaex  on  a  retaliatory  expedition 
into  Scotland.  Ninety  caetlea  and  strong- 
holds rued  to  the  ground  and  ^lee  hnndr^ 
towns  and  Tillages  in  flames  mailced  the 
eooraeof  the  armrthrough  Uddisdale,  Teriot- 
dale,  and  the  Mtni.  On  11  May,  having 
been  Im^ted  br  the  lord-lientenant,  Drury, 
witii  an  army  of  180  lances,  280  liriit  horse, 
and  1,900  foot,  agun  entered  Scotland. 
Haiching  rapidly  to  Edinburgh  he  endea* 
Toured,  according  to  his  instructions,  to  per- 
suade Lethington  and  Grange  to  a  *  surcease 
of  arms '  on  Elizabeth's  terms ;  bnt  failing 
in  this  he  hastened  to  O-lasgow,  only  to  find 
that  theDuke  of  Chatelherault  and  the  Earl 
ef  Weetmoriand  had  raised  the  siege  and 
taken  lefbge  in  the  hiriilanda.  Lord  Flem- 
ing', howerer,  was  at  Dombarton,  and  with 
him  he  endesTOured  to  Open  n^Hations, 
which  were  brought  to  an  abnipt  termination 
fay  a  dastardly  attempt  to  assassinate  him, 
mot  without,  there  was  good  reason  for  be- 
Beving,  the  conniTanoe  of  Lord  Fleming  him- 
self, to  wham  accordingly  Sir  George  Gary 
sent  a  cJiallenge,  which  wis  declined  that 
nobleman.  On  his  return  Journey  he  raxed 
the  principal  castles  belonging  to  theHamil- 
tons  and  ravaged  the  whole  of  Clydesdale 
with  fire  and  sword.  The  good  efket  of 
these  rkids  proving  only  temporary,  he  was 
despatched  in  May  1671  into  Scotland  to 
diaeorertbe  relative  strength  of  parties  there, 
and  Bicebeth  finding  from  bis  report  that 
the  regent  was  *  in  hudercase  than  was  oon- 
veuoit  fbr  the  safety  of  the  king,'  he  was 
ordered  *  to  travail  to  obtain  a  surcease  of 
arms  on  both  sides  so  that  it  may  be  bene- 
ficial for  the  kin^s  party.'  His  travail  was 
in  vmin ,-  but  while  at  Leith  be  again  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  shot  in  the  open  street. 
These  repeated  attempts  to  take  his  life  caused 
bim  condderable  anxiety,  not  so  much,  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Bu^hley,  on  account  of  per- 
sonal danger,  bnt  more  because  of  his  wife 
tad  children.  In  Febmory  1672  'Thomas 
Bandolph  waajoined with  him  on  the  same 
bootleis  emnd.  Tb^  were  politely  received 
by  the  regent  and  by  those  in  the  castle ; 
but,  flndi^  their  intenretrtion  ineffeetnal, 
Aer  mtufiMd  to  Berwick  on  38  April.  But 
the'arrival  of  De  Croc  in  May  with  instruc- 
tions from  the  French  king  to  persuade  the 
qwenlB  ^uty  to  submit  to  the  ngent  in- 


duced Elisabeth  once  more  to  send  Drury 
to  assist  in  negotiating  a  peace.  Fearing 
that  he  might  never  return  from  a  journey 
so  fraught  with  danger,  he  besought  Lord 
Burgbley  to  extend  nis  fkrour  to  his  -wife 
and  children  if  he  chanced  to  «id  hie  life  in 
her  majestVe  service.  On  12  July  he  wrote 
that  he  had  a^in  been  attacked  on  the  high- 
way; this  being  the  eighth  shot  that  had 
been  diadumd  at  lum  in  Scotland  after  the 
like  KOt,  with  De  Croc  playing  his  own 
game  little  good  could  be  expected  from  the 
negotiations ;  and  having  heard  that  a  re- 
quest had  been  made  to  Bur^hley  that  some 
more  efficient  person  thui  himself  might  be 
sent,  he  expressed  his  hope  that  their  wish 
might  be^nted,  'for  he  would  sooner  serve 
the  ^ueeu  in  Constantinople  than  among  such 
an  inconstant  and  ingrate  people.'  At  last 
Elizabeth  determined  to  reduce  the  recal- 
citrants by  force ;  and  once  more,  in  April 
I  lft73,  he  appeared  in  Edinbuivh ;  this  time 
with  an  ^Iglish  army  and  a  heavy  train  of 
artillery  at  his  book.  The  castle  having  re- 
tvMi  to  Bubmit,  he  planted  his  gons  wiOk 
skill  uid  care.  On  Si  Hay  theasaatdt 
menced.  Day  and  night  the  battwies  bland, 
and  m  the  38th  the  castle  sarrendeied.  With 
its  capture,  the  death  of  Moitland,  and  the 
execution  of  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  the  civil 
war  came  pracUcolly  to  an  end.  Ihrury,  it 
is  said,  was  greatly  distoessed  at  the  Ikte  ct 
Kirkcaldy,  *  tor  he  was  a  plun  man  of  war  and 
loved  Grange  dearly.'  A  few  davs  befwe  his 
death  Kirkcaldy  said  of  Dniir  that '  he  had 
ever  found  him  deal  u^ighuy  in  his  sove- 
reign's cause,'  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  his  probity  of  conduct  that  caused 
him  to  be  BO  much  hated  and  detested  hr  the 
time<aervinff  men  around  him.  It  ought  to 
be  reaiarind  that  thevery  vague  andprob^y 
raalieious  charge  pr^rred  against  him  of 
'  toking '  the  crown  Jewels  «  SooUand  is 
without  foundation  in  &ct  (Sadleb,  Statt 
Papers,  i. ;  M&CHTV,  Diary,  p.  344;  CaJmdar 
o/Foreu/n  Fapert,  viL  viii.  ix.  x. ;  Calmiar 
relating  to  8ootland,i.;  OhvbohtaBD, 
Melvuxb,  Memoir*  %  Bikbbll,  Di«ry\  m&- 
giaUr  oftJtePrivg  Omml  ^BeaOaiidy  il  847^ 
880). 

la  1574,  owing  to  the  threatening  statoof 
affairs  in  Lreland,  the  privy  eonncil  had  half 
determined  to  send  him  with  an  army  into 
MnnstOT.  But  the  danger  passed  away,  and 
with  it  the  necessity  immediate  action. 
In  1S76,  however,  Elisabeth  having  given  her 
consent  to  the  re-establishment  of  a  resident 
government  in  Honster  and  Connaugbt,  he 
was  nersuaded,  much  to  the  satisfsction  of 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  to  accept  the  post  of  pre- 
sident Ot  Munster.  ■  No  sooner  had  be  been 
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MtakUshecLin  Iiii  gorfflnuuettt  tiban  ha  pro- 
09edeil  to  reeliicQ  t£e  province  to  order  and 
obedimoa  The  nol^fy  and  genti?  were 
ohlitfed  to  eniol  the  umea  of  theii  follower 
axtdbeoeme  aontieBibrlft^  good  and  peace- 
ahle-behariour;  sssesamcntB  levied  for  the 
nHUBtenance  of  the  army  and  the  increase  of 
the  iBTCEQue ;  Liowrick  Caatle  repaired  and 
other  ^pamsons  fortified ;  tkhe  practice  of  ooyne 
and  hwry  BUppzesaed;  shenffs  appointed  in 
I>eimoDdaadIiiOBond  j  ctssizeshetdat  Cork, 
Waterford,  Limeriok,  and  Kilkenny,  and  four 
hundred  BEftive*  hwged  for  malpracticeB 
within  a'  yeai.  Hi*  {^vemment  was  severe, 
bttt'he  found  the  Batirea  on  the  whole  well 
iiMiUDed  to  justaoej  though  the  aager  of  the 
n^dw  WBB  liot  agaidat  htm  fin  his  interCe^-. 
eiie»  betwam  tiboa  and  theit  peannti^,  eBp»< 
eialWintheinatterofcoyiieandUTeiT.  But 
troublooi  days  vem  at  hand,  and  SiduOT, 
ftoeieeing  what  he  was  unable  to  resist,  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  Drury  aa  lord 
justice  OB  26  April  1678,  and  shortly  after- 
wards took  his  departure  into  Ei^Iand. 
Haidly  had  he  received  the  sword  of  state 
when  the  country  was  convulsed  by  the 
luidingof  James  fltzmautieeand  Dr.Suiders 
itklStfiy  on  18  July  1679,  and  the  subsequent 
□sing' -of  t^e  Earl  of  Desmond.  Stnoken 
dnm  though  he  was  with  *  the  disease  of 
the  country,'  and  barely  able  to  nt  in  his 
saddlev  thb  lord  justice  determined  '  to  stand 
stoutly  to  the  heim,'  and  Colonel  Malby 
bairiag  inflloted  a  defeat  on  the  rebels  he 
pioceeaed  ahont  theend  of  Septsmbra  to  take 
the  flald  against  them.  But  before  he  was 
aNs  to  accomplish  his  purpose  he  wasobliged 
to  return  to  Waterford,  wh^  he  died  about 
18  Oct.  1679,  His  body  was  onbalmed 
and  tdien  to  Berlin,  where,  after  lying  in 
•tate  for  some  time,  it  was  buried  aimost 
■ecretJf  in  St.  Fatridi's  Cathedral,  the  funeral 
obaeqmea  hung  left  to  a  more  convenient 
season.  Subsequently  a  monument  bearing 
his  effifcy  was  erected  in  his  honour,  no  vestige 
of  whidi  now  xemaics.  He  was  a  man  of 
sincere  piety;  faithfal  tt>  his  trust  and  loyal  j 
to  his  ^ueen ;  severe  in  his  govenmieDt,  but 
endeavouring  to  %e  aonipaUHW^  j  ust  <  Oarew 
Cal.  ii. ;  Hamilton,  Inxh  Cal.  ii. ;  Cox,  iTt- 
berma  AnMxma,  L;  Mason,  Hiatory  qfSt. 

^"here  is  aciairly  aconrate  but  incomplste  life 
inOoopei'aAtheaaCantabngiiBnseB.'  TbesooiCM 
of  infomation  meDtioued  in  it  hare,  howerer, 
been  for  tbemestbsrt  superseded  by  the  publica- 
tioD  of  the  Oaleoaan  of  State  Papers  as  noticed 
above.!  .     B.  B. 

I^tBUBY,  WILLIAM  (d.  1689),  eiviliaa, 
third  son  ctf  J(din  Brury  of  Kougham,  SufTolk, 
feyiaisabei^,duightw4fJi^Ooldiilgham<^ 


Belstead  in  tiie  same  county,  was  eduoated  at 
Trinity  HaU|  Oamteic^  -wtiate  ha  took  tha 
decree  of  IJj.B<  in  1663j  ■  He  was  appointed 
regius^rofeaBarofciTillivw.iathemiverBi^(^ 
Cfljnbndges  with  asalazy  of  40/.  per  annum,  on 
30  Jan.  16A8-9,  and  took  the  degree  of  LL.Di 
in  1560  (Btuhb,  Feedim  (Saodereon),  xv. 
602).  Admitted  advocate  at  Doctors'  Camn 
monB  on  6  May  X&Sl,  he  shortly  aftwwards 
beoame  secretary  to  Anhbishiw  Parkei! 
(CooTB,  GitahffV£  ^  Civiliana,  46 ;  Parker 
Cbrr«ponf2eno«(Paffker3ac.),p.368).  Inl66a 
Parker  appointed  him  hiseommissuy  fbrtha 
faculties.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  e&r 
clesiaatical  commission  as  eariy  ae  16$7^  and 
on  28  June  of  that  year  was  appointed  visitor 
of  tlm  churches,  city,  and  diooeae  of  Norv^ch* 
BnuT  waa  one  oi.  w»  mriliauB  oenaultad  "by. 
EliiabeUi  in  1671  on  the  important  pcMnU  <» 
intematienal  law  raised  by  the  intriiraea  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rosa  on  behalf  of  Mary  Stuart. 
Briefly  stated,  the  questions  were  ( 1 )  whether 
an  ambassador  plotting  insurrection,  or  aidt 
ing  and  abetting  treason  against  the  sovereigii 
to  whom  h|B  was  accredited,  did  not  forffeit 
bis  privilegies  as  an  ambassador  and  become 
amenable  to  the  ordinary  law  of  the  Und } 
and  (2)  whether  a  d^>osed  and  refugee  Bove» 
reign  was  capable  by  international  law  (4 
having  an  amDsasador  in  his  land  of  ssyluia 
in  such  sense  as  to  clothe  the  Mnbassador  with 
the  personal  inviolability  ordinarily  belong? 
ing  to  his  rank.  The  civilians  answered  the 
first  question  in  a  sense  adverse  to  the  am- 
bassador, and  th^  de^uon  was  held  at  tli» 
time  conclu»ve,  and  acted  on  accordingly ; 
but,  thou^  much  discussed  unos^  it  has  not 
been  geper^y  approved  by  puUiciata}  or  fre- 
quently followed  in  practice  fay  statesmen. 
'The  second  question  t^ey  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  adding,  however,  the  proviso, '  so 
long  as  he  do  not  exceed  the  bounds  m  an 
ambassador.'  The  case  is  generally  regarded 
by  publicists  as  the  locus  aattieiu  on  the  sab- 
iect(^i«-^/eyiS^«Pa}Mr4^Murdin),p.  18} 
Fhilliuobb,  IiUemeUional  Lata,  3rd  ed.  ii. 
:  161, 206).  CM  28  Nov.  1674  Drury  reoeived 
&om  A»dibighop  Parker  a  grant  of  the  ad- 
Towaim  <Df  Buxted,  Sussex,  to  h(dd  jointly 
with  the  andibiAt^'a  sqb  John,  and  at  some 
date  not  later  tlian  21  April  1677  ha  was 
appointed  master  of  the  prerogative  court 
of  Canterbury.  He  waa  ueo  appointed,  on, 
12  Nov.  1677,  iomtm  ttmrnfai  Dr.  Yale,  Arch- 
bishop Grindal'»viear-graeral((}Bi]n>A&,  JBtn 
mawM,  446 ;  Stetpb,  Parker  (foL),  L  131, 
248,  253,  ii.  476;  SiaiPB,  Whitgift  (ftil.),  ij 
80;  SiBiPB,^ndo/  (foL),p.231>.  Attbi» 
time  he  seema  to  have  incuiredeome  suamciott- 
of  popish  views  {(^l,  StaU  Popsra,  JDom.- 
1647-80,  p.  676>  He  was  swwnnmster  ex- 
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tnoadhuzy  in'  chnjoery  on  lOOct.  1^80,  and 
maeteriD  ordinv;  m  chancery  10  Feb.  1684-g 
QionOfActaCaMMariatV.  U7).  In  1584 
be  wM  conanbed  u  to  the  best  mode  of  de- 
fendamg  the  leTennea  of  the  chureh  agauut  an 
iqpinlMBdedeonflaeatibn  fagrthsaowit  under 
eanrcfainitjof  m^Ntf  tHfH^vtuftm.  An 
opaiiim  dzawAi^  Inr  Um  on  this  oqouion,  U 
iriiieh  be  adritw  tha  odketnoB  of  oridence 
to  poTB  tluit '  tihe  tenth  part  of  the  fraita  of 
tiite  land  ia  not  ^ossewed  by  the  clorgr,'  and 
certain  propoaitaona  in  the  nature  of  arffu- 
meat  to  stiengthen  the  case,  are  pnaervsd  in 
Stiype's  '  AnDals,'iiLpt.  i.  (foU,  280-2,  and 
Apn.  bk.  L  No.  zlL  He  died  ahortfy  before 
Chnsbnaa  1689  (LaoaE,Iliu»tnUiontfU.  882), 
and  -waa  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  Old  Fiah  Street,  LCindon.  Drnry 
nuiried  J^ay,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Soutl>- 
vell  of  Woodriiing,  Norfolk,  br  whom  he  had 
iame  four  aona  and  two  daogotera.  He  re- 
«dad  at  Brett's  Hall,  in  tha.parish  of  Tend- 
ing Eaaax  (MoBA>T,  JBiMx.  I  471).  His 
iriEt  surnTed  him,and  martiMBobert  Fnth, 
T.T.  n ,  dvilian  (Cbll  Top.  et  Oen.  iiL  810). 
^daeatBoaii,  John,  was  kn«hted  in  1004. 
Another  son,  Bobart  (1667-1688),  is  noticed 
abonra^ 

pficbols's  Frogresaea  f  Jamat  I),  p.  406 ;  Col- 
bn't  BawBted, p.  1S9;  Moraat's  E^mx,  ii.3U; 
Cooper's  Athena  Cantabr,  ii.  74.]     J.  M.  B. 

BB.UBY,  "WIUJAM  (Jl.  1641),^  dramas 
tist,  waa  an  Enj^ish  gentieman  ('  nobilis  An- 
^oa*) '  of  ain^ilar'  paits  and  learning,'  and 
It  has  becm  oonjeetured  that  he  was  a  n^hew 
cdfWiUiamDnuytheeiTilianrq.  v.]  He  was 
far  aoioe  tame  imprisoned  in  £&gluid  on  «o- 

hot  abont  1616  he  was  released  through  the 
iiiliintiaiiiisi of  Ooont  GoBdomar,  the  Spanish 
tnrtmitiiH"-  in  London.  In  October  I0I8  he 
began  to  teach  poetry  aod  riiet<mo  at  the  En^- 
bnCoU^atDouay.  He  wrote  three  Latm 
lin  Tsne, which  were  exHUted  with  great 
ause,  first  privately  in  the  refeetorjr  of  the 
and  uteirwaras  publicly  in  the  quar 
diangle.  TheaeSrs:  1. 'AlvredueeiveAlfre- 
dn^Tiagv-Comcedia  ter  exhibits  in  eeminario 
An^orumDuacenoab  ejusdem  collegii  Juveo- 
tBte,  Anno  Domini  M.1W.XXZ.,'  Dou^,  1620, 
I61D0  (on  the  hiatorT  of  Al&ed  the  Great; 
aad  his  aDbaequent  deuraranoeof  his  people). 
At  the  and  of  ib»  volume  ia  a  poem  entitled 
*  Da  TcnsraUU  Eudiaristia  ab  apibus  inventa 
etBiza]»literserTata,deqiia8onbit  Ciesariiui, 
cap.  6.  Carmen  eleracnm.'  2. '  iStlors, 
conuBdia.'  Printed  with  ue  preceding  work, 
Doai^,  1630, 16mo.  Death  aod  the  Devil, 
m  iir^on,  piaj  the  principal  parts  kt  this 
I  drama,  or  Mthn  £uoe,  of  whioh  DouoB 


qtesks  in  laudatory  terme^a  his  bode  oo-  Hd- 
bein's  'Dance  of  Death'  (edit.  1868,  p.  156), 
3.  '  EeparatUB,  sive  D«^oeitum.  Ttameot 
Comaedia.*  First  pubUidioil,  togetho-  wi£  the 
two  preceding  woriis,  in  Dzury's '  Dramatua 
Poemata,'  Douay,  1628^  12mo ;  r^priacted  at 
Antwerp,  1641, 12mo.  . 

FDodd's  Chnroh  HIrt.  ii.  4iS;  DntMllool, 
Bibl.  Domiv'enB9, . 1842k  nQ«.!  lM,  m;  Iffifl; 

MuFPiiTn,]  "      "         T,  0. . 

DRY,  SiE  RICHARD  jieie-iseD),'iifc 

m<>  riiji  n  9t at-i^iBmaiij  ham  at  Klphin,  neaiTLaiui- 
cer-tciti  hi  the  isliind  of  TasiiiiiDja,  on  15  June 
1&I-",  was  wliicatcd  at  a  private  ecliool  in 
Ciimplj-'ll  TliVi  h.  Iu  Febmari-  1844  lif  was 
noiiiiiidif'.l  tn  li  pi'it!  ill  the  old  council  by 
Sir  J<'\'.n  r.ard]--T  ^V'ilmoT,  then,  the  lieu* 
tenant-fjowriijr^  anil  jii'ten^'arda  fprrael  one 
of  the  '  patriotic  six  ''  wb^o  oj^osed  Wllmoe'a 
fiDsnciBl  schemes.  Hiey  resigned  in  1846^  ss 
a  protsflb  against  'Wibnat^s  unconscitutionsl 
govenuuent,  b^t  were  subgequentlv  reap- 
ptilntcd  wiuDbSIr  WUI)JH&.lliomas  DeEison 
succeeded  wiimoi  .aa  lieittenant^Temor. 
Dry  became  one  of  the  prominent  memb«« 
of  the  anti-transportationleague.  Hid  in  18&1, 
when  r^resentotive  institutions  were  first 
introduced  into  Tasmania,  he  wpa  elected 
member  for  Launceston.  On  30  Dec.  1851 
Dry  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  new  le^alaliTS 
councU,  and  soon  afterwards  an  address  to 
the  gueen  strongly  remonstrating  on  the  in- 
flux of  criminals  was  adopted  by  the  moio* 
rity  of  the  council.  After  further  struggles 
on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  it  was  at  lei^h 
oSunally  notified;  in  May  1S53,  that  tran*- 

Btrtation  had  absolutelj^.  ceased.   In  1£5S 
ry  resigned  the  office  of  speakoz,  and  TUi^«4- 
Europe  for  the  sake  of  hts  health.   He  tn# 
I  kiughted  by  letters  patent  in  March  iSGjS. 
In  1862  he  was  elected  to  the  lefislqtiTe 
I  council  OS  memberforTamu-^and  m  ^'clveJl)- 
ber  1866  became  colonial  secretary  and  prer 
I  mier,  iu  the  place  of  Jemea  'Whyte,  whose 
'  government  Dry  had  successfully  opposed  on 
'  the  question  of  direct  taxation.    He  died  in 
oflBce  on  1  Aug._1869,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year, 
and  was  buried  in  Hadey  Church,  the  chancel 
of  which  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  hu 
feIlow-<»>lonist8.   Fenton  states  that  Dry 
'  was  perhaps  the  most  popular  stHSMan 
Taaanania  ever  poaBMsed.*^  This  was  im'  great 
measure  due  to  his  tact  tad  ocmeiUakNEy 
demeanour,  which  seemed. him  the  taspeet 
of  his  supporters  and  opponoKts  alike. .  D^ 
inherited  a  large  estate  at  Quamby/  from  his 
fiither,  who  had  left  ^^nd  during  the 
poUtiod  troublea  of  the  lSfeh  centU7,/and 
amaased  *  0(Muid6ntble.fi«iuDia  ii».tba  land 
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of  his  adoption.  Dry  mnrtedGUiB,  daughter 
of  0«o^  meredith  of  Cambria,  Onat  Swan 
Port,  but  left  no  iuue. 

[Fenton'a  Hist,  of  Tasmania  (1884),  purim; 
Melbonrae  Age  for  9  Aag.  1869.  p.  3 ;  HeRton's 
AtutnKan  XNct  of  DatM  (1879),  p.  58 ;  Weat'f 
Hilt,  of  Tamnania  (1852).  i.  263;  LmdoB  Oaaetta, 
1858.  rcA.  i.  pt.  ii  p.  1415.]        Q.  V.  B.  B. 

BBTANDEB^  JONAS  (1748-1810),  ho- 
tuuBtfirasbomin  Sweden  in  1748.  He  was 
Beat  h^  his  undo.  Dr.  Lars  Montin,  to  whom 
his  ediication  was  entrusted,  first  to  the  uni- 
Tersitj  of  Gotteabarg  and  afterwards  to  that 
ofLimd,  where  he  gruluated  in  1776,  his  thesis 
b^ng  pnhlished  as  'Dissertatio  Oradualts 
Funffos  regno  vegetabili  vindicans,'  Lund, 
4to,,l778.  Attracted  by  the  fame  of  Lin- 
nieus,  he  then  proceeded  to  Upsala,  and  hav- 
ing subsequently  acted  as  tutor  to  a  noble- 
man he  came  to  England,  and  in  1782,  on 
the  death  of  his  friend  Solaader,  succeeded 
him  as  librarian  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  at  Dean 
Street,  Soho.  Dryander  afterwards  became 
librarian  to  the  Itoyal  Society,  and  was  one 
of  the  original  fellows,  the  nrst  librarian, 
and  a  vice-president  of  the  Unnean  Society, 
fotrnded  by  his  friend^  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in 
1788.  "When  the  society  was  incorporated 
m  1802,  Dryander  was  the  chief  author  of  its 
laws.  He  was  the  main  author  of  the  first 
edition  of  Alton's  '  Hortus  Kewensis,'  pub- 
lished in  1789,  and  of  part  of  the  second  edi- 
tion, issued  between  1810  and  1813,  and  he 
edited  Roxburgh's  'Plants  of  the  Curomandel 
Coast,'  between  1795  and  1798;  but  his 
*  magnum  opus '  was  the  '  Catalogus  Biblio- 
thecs  Historico-Naturalis  Josephi  Banks, 
BMonetti,'  London,  1796-1800,  6  vols.,  of 
which  Sir  James  Smith  writes  that  'a  work 
80  ingenious  in  design  and  so  perfect  in  execu- 
tion can  scarcely  be  produced  in  any  science.' 
Dr^jiderxUed  at  the  Linnean  SocibIt's  house 
in  Soho  Square  19  Oct.  1810.  A  portrait  of 
him  by  (George  Dance,  1796,  was  lithographed 
by  W.  DanieU  in  1S13,  and  his  services  to 
botany  were  commemorated  by  his  friend 
Thunbenr  in  the  geujis  DryandrOf  a  group  of 
South  African  pRtteaceie. 

[Mem.  and  Corrasp.  of  St  J.  E.  Smith,  i.  1 65 ; 
Kiehoiii's  lit.  Anacd.  ix,  43 ;  £iu7clop»dia  Bri- 
tsmilM.]  Q.  S.  B. 

DBYBBl^  JOHN  (1631-1700),  poet,  was 
bom  9  Aug.  1631  at  Aldwinkle  All  Saints, 
Northamptonshire' (the  precise  day  is  doubt- 
Ail)  MAt.0KB>p.  5).  His  fiither  was  Erasmus, 
third  son  of  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  bart.,  of 
Canons  Ashby,  Northamptonshire ;  his  mother 
was  Mary ,  daugbterof  Henry  Pickering,  rector 
of  Aldwinkle  from  1597  to  1637,  in  which 
year  he  died/ aged  76.   Erasmus  and  Maiy 


Dryden  were  married  21  Oct.  1680  at  Filton, 
near  Aldwinkle  (NoUa  and  Qiunetf  2nd  ser. 
xii.  207).  The  Drydeos  {or  Dridens),  origi- 
nally settled  in  Cumbariand,  had  nuyrad  into 
Northampton^n  about  iha  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  centnrr.  Eraamns  Diyden  alter 
his  marriage  li-vad  at  Tichmarsh,  where  the 
Hckerings  had  a  seat.  John  Dryden  had 
'his  first  learning 'at  Tidunazsh,  where  his 
parents  were  buried,  and  where,  in  1722, « 
monument  was  erected  to  him  and  them  by 
Elizabeth  Creed,  daughter  of  his  first  cousin. 
Sir  Gilbert  Pickering.  He  was  admitted  to 
a  scholarship  at  Westminster;  Busby  was 
his  headf  master,  and  Locke  and  South  among 
his  contemporaries.  He  was  elected  to  a 
scholarship  at  IVinity  College,  Cambridge, 
admitted  11  Hay,  and  matricidated  6  July, 
1650.  Dryden  remembered  Busby's  floggings 
till  the  day  of  bis  death  (To  Montague,  Oo- 
tober  1099),  but  sent  his  two  eldestaons  to 
the  schooL  Two  letters  addressed  to  Busby 
about  these  bo^s  in  1683  show  that  Drydoa 
respected  his  old  master,  to  whom  he  inscribed' 
a  translation  of  the  fifth  satire  of  Fersius  in 
1693.  Dryden,  as  appears  from  a  note  to 
the  translation  of  the  third  satire,  had  trans- 
lated it  for  Busby  when  a  schoolboy,  and 
performed  many  similar  exerdses.  Dryden 
also  contributed  an  elesy  in  1649  to  the 
'  Tears  of  the  Uuses  on  the  death  of  Henry, 
Lord  Hastings ; '  and  in  1650  prefixed  a 
commendatory  poem  to  the  'Epigrams' of 
JohnHoddesdon.  Theonlyknownfaetabout 
his  aoademical  career  is  that  in  July  1652  he 
was  *  diaconmmned,'and  had  to  apuopse  in 
hall  for  contumacy  to  the  TiOMOBSter.  Some 
p^version  of  this  story  probaUy  saTo  rise  to 
the  scandal  told  by  Shadwdl  that  he  had 
been  in  danger  of  expulsion  for  sauoily  trs- 
ducing  a  *  nobleman'  (Shapwbll^  Medal 
JohnBaye*).  Hegraduateda8B.A.inJaaiiaty 
1664,  but  ueTer  obtained  a  fellowship. 

Dryden's  father  died  in  June  lm4,  and 
left  a  small  estate  at  Blakesley  to  his  son. 
Malone  estimates  this  at  60/.  a  year,  of  which 
20/.  went  to  his  mother  until  her  death  in 
1676(MALONB,pp.440~l).  Dryden,{br what- 
ever cause,  did  not  proceed  to  his  MJL  de- 
gree, probably,  as  Christie  suggests,  because 
the  fee  then  payable  by  the  owner  of  a  life  es- 
tate would  have  swallowed  up  seven^i^itbs 
of  bis  ynxlj  inoiHne.  A  letter,  written  in 
1656  to  bis  oonsin  Honor,  daughter  of  his 
uncle  Sir  John  Dryden,  in  tha  couTentional 
language  of  contemporary  gallantry,  indieates 
a  passing  fit  of  lovemakingof  no  importance. 
The  lady,  who  was  a  beautv,  remamed  un- 
married, and  died  about  1714  at  Shrewsbury 
(BEtL,  Dryden,  i.  19).  On  leaving  Cam- 
bridge Dryden  seems  to  hare  fooad  employ- 
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ment  in  London.  Both  DryJena  and  Picker- 
ings had  taken  the  popular  aide  in  the  cItiI 
war.  His  grandfatber.  Sir  ErasmuB,  had 
been  improoned  Charles  for  refusing  *  loan 
monev'  (Chbutd^  JOiyden,  pp.  xvii,  329). 
Hta  ftther  wai  a  justice  of  the  peace  iar 
Northampt^Hishire,  and  is  said  to  hiaTe  been 
a'commilteo-nan'andertheOommonwealth. 
His  first  cousin,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering  (son 
of  lus  father's  sister  bv  Sir  John  Picker- 
ii^,  elde«t  brother  of  his  maternal  gnnd- 
fiuber),  WBS  one  of  the  judges  on  the  Icing's 
bial,  though  absent  on  the  daj  of  sentence. 
He  was  eluimbariain  to  OromiraU  and  nomi- 
BiUed  a  pen  hj  him  in  1668.  Shadwell  says 
iMtdat^Joikn  Biijfe$)  that  Dryden  began 
lifr  as  clerk  to  this  consm.  Upon  Cromwell's 
deatih  (S  1068)  Dryden  irrote  his  *  Ile- 
KHO  Btauas,' which  were  published,  with  two 
other  poems,  hy  Edmund  Waller  and  Sprat 
(aftarwards  bishop  of  Bocheatar).  Byanun- 
lueky  collocation  Ilia  next  publications  were 
the 'AjBtraeaKednx/ celebrating  the  Re sto ra- 
tion, and  a '  Ptme^ync '  upon  the  king's  coro- 
nation. A  line  in  the  poem  on  Cromwell 
(aajiD-;  that  he  essayed 
To  fltaaeh  the  blood  1^  breathing  of  the  tmd) 

was  afterwaicb  interpreted  to  mean  that  the 
panegyrist  of  Charln  had  approved  of  the 
eieeation  of  Charles's  £ith«r.  The  phrase 
deariy  nim  to  Cromweirs  energy  in  the 
war,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  poem  shows 
poritan  empathies.  It  proves  oiUy  that  Dry- 
Sea  WW  quite  willing  to  do  poetical  homage 
to  the  power  which  then  seemed  to  be  per- 
maoentlT  established.  The  order  which  fol- 
lowed the  Restoration  was  no  doubt  more 
eongeniaL  Sir  Gilbert  Picking,  though  ha 
escaped  ponishment,  except  incapacitation  for 
ofice,  could  no  longer  help  his  cousin. 

Dryden  now  lo^;ed  with  Herringman,  a 
bookseller  in  the  New  Elxchange,  fur  whom, 
according  to  later  and  improbable  scandal, 
he  woriwd  as  a  hack-writer.  Herringman 
MbUahed  his  hooka  until  1079.  Here  he 
Wama  acquainted  with  Sir  Bobert  Howard, 
a  youngvr  son  of  the  royalist  Earl  of  Berk- 
•hne.  A  votm  by  Dirden  is  prefixed  to  a 
Tolnme  puolished  in  1660  by  Howard,  to 
whtna  he  admowledged  many  oblifptions  in 
the  pre&ce  to  his  'Annua  Mirabilis.'  On 
1  Dec  1068  Dnrden  married  Lady  Elizabeth 
Howard,  his  friend's  sister  (see  Siurfb's 
A«n^,  under  'Howard,  Ecu-1  of  Suflblk,' 
and  Bell,  p.  34).  The  marriage  was  at  St. 
Swithin's,  London,  and  the  consent  of  the 
HROts  is  noted  on  the  license,  though  Lady  , 
Bitabeth  was  then  about  twenty-fire.  She 
vat  the  object  of  some  scandals,  well  or 
31  ioniBded;  it  was  said  Hiat  Di^den  had 

TOUTI. 


been  bullied  into  the  marriage  by  her  bro- 
thers  (Jhyden'a  Satire  to  hit  Mtue,  attributed 
to  Lord  Somers,  though  disavowed  by  him 
and  reprinted  in  '  Supplement  to  Works  of 
Minor  Poets,'  1750,  pt.  ii.);  and  a  letter 
written  by  her  to  the  secMid  Earl  of  Chester- 
field (CaEBTBRFiELD,  LetUrt,  1829,  p.  06) 
shows  questionable  intimacy  with  a  dissolute 
nobleman.  A  small  estate  m  Wiltshire  was 
settled  upon  them  by  her  father  (see  Dedica- 
tion  to  'Cleomenea>  The  lady's  intellect 
and  temper  were  ^Mrently  not  jgood ;  her 
husband  was  tnated  as  an  infenor  by  hor 
social  eonals,  and  nmther  his  character  nor 
the  eonditiona  of  his  life  affi»rd  a  presumption 
for  hie  strict  fidelity.  Scandal  connected  his 
name  with  that  of  an  actress,  Ann  Beere 
(Shadwell,  Epwtle  to  ike  Torie*).  An  old 
gentleman,  who  gave  his  recollections  to  the 
'  Gentleman's  Magazine '  for  1746  (p.  09\ 
professed  to  have  eaten  tarts  with  Dryden  a 
'Madam  Keeve'  at  the  Mulberry  Garden. 
Our  knowled^,  however,  is  very  imperfect, 
and  it  is  certain  that  both  Dryden  and  his 
wife  were  warmlv  attached  to  their  children. 

Dryden  was  already  making  hie  way.  On 
26  Not.  1062  he  had  been  dected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  RoTol  Society.  In  his  epistle  to 
Walter  Chorleton  he  speaks  of  Bacon,  Gil- 
bert, Boyle,  and  Harrev.  A  more  ccm^enial 
employment  was  prorided  by  the  opaung  of 
the  two  theatres— the  King's,  directed^  by 
Killigrew,  and  the  Duke's, directed  by  D'Ave- 
nant.  Dryden  had  begun  and  laid  aside  a 
play  with  a  royalist  moral,  of  which  the  Duke 
of  Guise  was  the  liera  His  first  acted  play, 
the  'Wild  Gallant,'  was  performed  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  February  1663,  and  faUed. 
A  poem  to  Lady  Castlemaine  aclcnowledges 
the  favour  shown  to  the  author  by  the  king's 
mistrees.  His  second  play,  the*  Rival  liadies,* 
a  tragt-comedy,  succeeded  fairly  at  the  same 
theatre  later  in  the  same  year.  On  3  Feb. 
1664  Pepys  records  that  be  saw  Dryden,  'the 
poet  I  knewat  Cambridge,' at  the  coffee-house 
ID  Covent  Garden  with  *  all  the  wita  of  the 
town.'  In  August  P^ys  saw  and  admired 
the  'Bival  Ladies.'  I%den  bod  helped  Sir 
Bobot  Howard  in  the  'Indian  Queen,'  a 
tragedy  upon  Montezuma,  broi^ht  out  with 
great  splendour  and  marked  success  in 
January  1604.  He  produced  a  sequel,  the 
'  Indian  Emperor,'  which  was  brought  out 
with  the  same  soenes  and  dresses  in  the  be- 
fpnning  of  1665,  and  repeated  the  snecesa  of 
Its  predecessor. 

■The  theatres  were  closed  from  May  1605 
till  the  end  of  1666  by  the  plague  and  the 
fire  of  London.  Dryden  retired  for  some  time 
to  Charlton  in  Wiltshire,  a  seat  of  his  fiillter- 
in-law,  Lwd  Berkshire,  where  his  eldest  bob 
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«w  %om.  He  compotoil  two  remarkable 
wMrks  during  his  retreat — the '  Annus  Mira^ 
\  hiH«/  which,  irith  occasional  l^peee  kto  his 
Ivrniile  faalts^  diom  a  great  advance  in  sue* 
teitted  it^le;  and      *  Essay  on 

Dnuna^Foe^,'  which  appeared  In  1668  Mid 
Ineluded  part  of  a  rather  sharp  eontroversj 
with  Sir  Hobert  Howard,  Dr^enhadwrit< 
ten  the  tragic  scenes  of  the  *  Rival  Ladies  * 
in  rhyme,  and  had  defended  the  practice  in 
a  prenuM  to  the  published  play  in  1064.  The 
'  Essay '  defends  the  same  thesis  in  answer 
to  some  criticisms  in  Howard's  preface  to 
his  own  plays  (166S),  and,  like  all  Dryden  s 
eritioal  writings,  is  an  interesting  exposition 
of  his  principles.  A  contemptuous  reply  fol- 
lowed from  Howard  in  the  preface  to  his 
'  Duke  of  Lerma,'  and  a '  Defence '  by  Ihyden 
in  1668.  The  friendship  of  the  two  dispu- 
tants was  not  permanenuy  broken  off.  They 
ware  on  frienuy  terms  daring  the  last  years 
of  Howard's  life.   He  died  in  1698. 

WiA  the  reopening  of  the  theatres  Dryden 
again  became  active.  A  comedy  called  '  8e- 
erat  Love,  or  the  Maiden  Queen,'  was  pro- 
dneed  at  the  Sing's  Theatre  in  March  1667. 
Pepys  was  enraptured  with  the  play  and  with 
the  acting  of  Nell  Qwyn,  who  was  banning 
her  career  on  the  stage.  In  the  same  year 
Diyden  produced  '  Sir  Martin  Mar-all,'  one  of 
his  most  BucceBsfol  pl^s,  founded  on  a  brans- 
lation  of  Molidre's  '  Llkourdi '  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  and  an  alteration  of  the '  Tempest,' 
for  which, howev»,D'Avenant seems tonave 
beenchieflvresponsible.  Both  plays  were  pro- 
duced at  tne  Duke's  Theatre.  Their  success 
had  so  raised  Dryden's  reputation  that  he  now 
made  a  contract  widi  the  company  the 
King's  Theatre.  Ftam  a  petition  of  thecoma 
puiy  to  tiie  lord  chamberlain  in  1678  (first 
printed  by  Malone),  it  appears  that  Dryden 
undertook  to  provide  three  plays  a  year,  and 
received  ill  return  a  share  and  a  quarter  out 
of  the  twelve  shares  and  three  quarters  held 
bythe  whole  company.  He  failed  to  provide 
the  stipulM:ed  number  of  plays,  not  always 
producmg  one  in  a  year ;  but  he  received  tis 
Share  of  profits,  amounting  at  first  to  300A 
or  400/.  a  year.  The  theatre  was  burnt  in 
1672,  and  debts  were  contracted  for  the  re- 
building, which  cost  about  4,U00/.  Dryden's 
profits  were  consequently  diminished.  The 
company  say  that  upon  his  eompUunt  they 
allowed  him  the  enstomarr  anuor's  '  tMrd 
Aight '  fbr  his  <  All  fiir  Love  '^(UTB),  although 
as  a  shareholder  he  had  no  right  to  this 
payment,  and  they  protest  a^nst  his  eiving 
anewplay,  'CEdipus.'tothenvalDuke^com- 
psny  without  compensating  his  own  share* 
holders.  The  result  does  not  appear,  nor 
Ihydcn'*t  answer,  if  he  made  one. 


In  1668  the- Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at 
the  king's  request,  conferred  upon  Drydea 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  In  1670  be  had  the  more 
sf^d  sppointments  of  poet  laureate  and  his- 
toriographer. Malone  points  out  that  amooff 
tito  powwfol  pstxona  who  may  have  h^pMi 
Urn  at  this  seiaon  wotb  Lord  Clifford,  Sir 
Oharles  Sadlay,  Lord  Buekhunt  ^!arl  of 
Dorset),  Lord  M^grava,  and  the  Dncheaq 
of  Portsmouth.  aelmowledgea.  general 
obligations  in  varioas  dedie^ODs;  but  we 
may  believe  that  he  was  jspointad  on  hia 
merits.  D'Avenant^whodisain  1668,  was  his 

Sredecessor  in  the  firet,  and  James  Howell,  who 
ied  in  1666,  in  the  last  appointment.  The 
offices  were  now  joined  in  one  patent,  with  a 
salary  of  SOOf.  a  year  and  a  butt  of  canary 
wine.  Dryden  was  alsQto  have  the  two  years' 
arrears  since  D'Avuiant's  death.  His  whole 
inocnne,  including  his  private  estate  and  fees 
firom  dedications  and  profits  from  publication, 
is  estimated  1^  Halone  (pp.  440-«)  as  reachr* 
ing  at  the  hi§^u«t  (167CMly667JL  aTear,after- 
wards  falling  to  430i:  till  the  km  of  hU  4^fioes 
on  iha  revolutitm.  The  salary,  however,  was 
so  ill  paid  that  in  1684  it  was  four  years  in 
arrear.  An  additional  salarjr  of  1002.  a  year 
was  granted  to  him  some  time  before  1670 
(Treofttrtf  Warranta,  first  published  by  Peter 
Cunningbam  in  notes  to  Johnson's  '  Lives.' 
i.  334,  and  by  R.  Bell  in  edition  of  Diyden  s 
*  Poems,'  1854).  His  income  would  have 
been  a  good  one  for  the  time  if  regularly  re- 
ceived, hut  it  was  mainly  precarious. 

Between  1668  and  1681  Dryden  produced 
about  fourteen  plays  of  various  kinds.  Hie 
comedies  have  found  few  apcdogists.  What^ 
ever  their  litraary  merits,  they  gave  offence 
even  at  Uie  tame  their  license.  Pepye«m-> 
demns  his  next  venture,  *  An  Evening  s  Love, 
or  the  Mock  Astrohwer'  (1068)  the 
Feint  Attrotague  of  the  younger  Ctmeille, 
and  the  D4pit  Amoureux),  fMrtly  upon  ^lis 
ground,and Evelyn mentionsit  asasymptom 
of  the  deganeraCT  and  pollution  of  the  stage* 
Anodier  play  oalled  '  Ladies  k  la  Mode,'  pro- 
duced in  September  of  the  same  vear,  and 
apparently  a  complete  failnre,  is  onf^  known 
from  Pepys's  mention.  (Mr.Gosaethmksthat 
It  may  perhaps  be  identined  with  a  play  called 
'  The  Mall-,  or  the  Modish  Lovers,  puDlished. 
in  1674  with  a  preface  by '  J.  D^'  SiJirrBBtTaT» 
Ihydm,f.6&.)  Two  were  persnmedin  1673, 
the  *  Marria^  h  la  Mode^'  which  suocaede^ 
andthe  'Assunation,' whiohfailed.  Acomadiy- 
called '  The  £nd  Keeper,  or  Mr.  Limbeiham,' 
produced  in  1678,  was  withdrawn  after  three 
days  on  account  of  the  enmity  of  the  viuoua 
persons  attacked  by  its  honest  satire,  accord- 
ing to  Dryden }  according  to  others,  because 
the  satiroi  iumest  or  not,  was  diagustiiig^ 
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Tke  pnbGshed  Terrion,  tJuMq(it  appwentily 
fB^edfrom  the -wont  paasagw,  is  oertunly^ 
ttSoDnTe  enovglL 

Drydm  adopted  other  not  very  creditable 
dsrieea  to  catok  the  puMic  taste.  In  1678 
1m  pfodneed  the  tn^dy  *  Amboyn*,  or  the 
OrasltieB  1^  the  Dutoh  to  the  Eng^lieh  Mer> 
f&autH,*  a  catchpenny  ^nrodoction  intended 
to  take  adrantage  of  tiiia  national  irritatioir 
agamai  the  Botch,  then  threatened  by  tJte 
Anglo-Frenoh  allifoice.  bis  similar  manner 
IhTden  took  advantage  of  the  Popish  plot, 
hr  a  pby  named  'The  Spanish  Fnar,  or  the 
ifeaWa  XKaeoTwry,'  performed  in  168L  Itia 
a  bitter  attach  vpou  the  hypoorisy  and  lieen- 
tioMneap  attrflmtedto  Aee^liolieprierthood. 
Ammainnikr  pMformaneems  tlw  'State  of 
bmocenoe,  an  opera,  which  is  founded  np(m 
MOtOD'e  'Paradise  tost'  (published  1609>. 
Aubrey  states  that  Dryden  aslrod  Milton's 
permission  to  put  his  poem  into  rhyme,  and 
that  Hilton  replied,  '  Ah  1  you  may  tag  my 
Tereee  if  yon  wiH.'  In  the  prs&oe  D^deu 
apsahs  of  '  Paradise  Lost'  as  '  one  of  the 
greatest,  most  noble,  uid  sublime  poems  iHiich 
bitbv  this  age  or  nation  hath  produced.'  The 
admiration  was  lasting.  Richardson,  in  his 
notes  to  'I^uadise Lost' (1734, p. exix), tells 
ft  ■CDv^t  whicb  is  Cfotainly  itiaocurate  in  de- 
taOm  (MAiora,  p.  118),  to  the  e&ct  that 
Ikjdm  laid  to  haA  Bnckhurst  (lAlennrds 
Bm  flf  Donet),  'This  man  ents  \m  oat  and 
Mi»  aDdants  too.'  Hiaf^nouseiM^ramupoK 
MUtaa  waa  fint  |vinted  in  Tnwm'a  folio 
editioa  of 'Paradise  Lost'  in  1668. 

Drpden'a  most  imptfftant  worlcs  daring 
Ais  period  were  the  '  heroic  tragedies.'  Cn 
tbeae  'Tyrannic  Love. or  the  Martyr,* 
aad  tbe  two  parts  of  '  Almansor  and  Alma- 
bidtt,  or  tbe  Conqoest  of  Granada,'  appeared 
in  l«8d  and  1670.  Nell  Qvryn  appeared  in 
an  three,  and  it  is  said  that  she  first  attracted 
Cliaries  11  when  appearing  as  Valeria  in 
'"Tynnnie  Lore.*  Ihyden's  last  (and  finest) 
fbymed  tragedy,  'Aaxaoasebe,  or  tbe  Qna.t 
Mo^'  (wliiMi  CSMrlesUrsad  in  manuscript, 
■iviiw  fanita  tar  its  final  revlrion),  was  pro- 
iiiMidinl67S.  The  dedication  to  JolmSbef- 
ieU,  lord  Mnlgrare  (afterwards  Duke  of 
Baekingfaamahira),  states  that  he  was  now 
desreoa  of  writing  an  epio  poem,  and  he  asks 
Mi^rftTsto  use  hu  infinence  whb  the  king  to 
ahtani  «ome  means  of  support  daring  the  com- 
poaitioii.  He  say^  proubly  with  sincerity, 
that  ben«T«r  felt  Umself  very  fit  f6r  tragedy, 
mi  that  many  ol  bis  contemporaries  had  sur- 
Baaaad  him  tn  comedy.  The  subject*  which 
m  bad  oon^dend,  aa  appears  firom  his  '  Dis- 
«mno  on  Satin'  (1668),  weh)  Edward  the 
BlKk  Prince  and  King  Arthur.  He  bad 
4lia  mm»  hapaa  «r  'maUiqr  uMBda  fiw  ill 


pla^  by  an  heroic  poem ; '  and  Gbristifi  ta^ 
gasta  that  the  p«uu«  of  100/.  a  year  was  a 
result  of  this  appUoaticm.  Drjrden,  however* 
niatead  of  curing  out  this  seheme,  devoted 
himself  to  writing  his  finest  play,  '  AU  for 
Lova'  Abaadoung  his  eariier  prefoc«i«« 
for  rhyme>  he  now  *  profosaed  to  imit«te  the 
divine  Shakec^>eaie,' and  produced  - a  play 
which,  if  inienor  to  tbe  noble  *  Antony  and 
Qeopatra,'  maybe  called  aoat  unwortby  com* 
petitor.  Dryden,  it  may  be  noted,  had  written 
a  fine  encomium  upon  Shakespeare  in  bis 
*  Dssay  of  Dramatic  Poesy,'  and  in  the  ^Or 
logaa  to  thb  ahtted  '  TnapMt' appaaxa  Uia 

^lOUB  couplsti 

But  Shakespeare's  magic  could  not  copied  t>e ; 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he. 

At  a  later  period  (1679)  he  brought  ontaa 
alteration  01 '  Troilus  and  Creseida,'  the  pro* 
logue  of  which  contains  fresh  homage  to 
Shakeepeara  Dryden  adapted  Shakespeare's 
phiys  to  the  taste  ef  the  time,  but  be  did  mor9 
than  any  contemp<Hraiy  to  raise  tho  repntft- 
tion  of  their  author,  whom,  contrary  to  tbe 
prevalent  opinion^  be  pr^rrsd  to  £ien  Jon- 
son:  'I  admire  him'  (Jonson),  'bat  I  |ove 
Shakespeare.'  The  b^xuc  tragedies,  of  which 
Dryden  waa  the  lea£ag  writer,  and  which  as 
ba  admit*  (Dedicataonof  i^anuk  .FHor)  led 
him  to  extravagant  declamation,  prodaoad 
some  lively  oontroversy.  Hie  waoua  '  Be* 
bearsal,'  in  which  they  were  ridiculed  wiA 
remai^ble  wi^  was  first  performed  in  De- 
cember 1671.  It  had  long  been  in  ptepara^ 
tion,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  pstensible 
author,  receiving  help,  it  is  said,  from  Butler 
(of '  Hudibnis'),  Sprat,  and  others.  Tbe  hero, 
Bayee,  was  first  intended  for  D'Avensnt,  but 
after  D'Aveaanf  s  death  in  1606  Dryden  be- 
came the  main  o^ect  of  attack,  asd  passages 
of  his  '  Indian  !&nperor'  and  '  Conqoest  of 
Oranada'  were  ridiculed.  'Bayes'  tnua  be- 
came the  accepted  nickname  for  E^den  in 
the  varioos  pamphlets  of  tbe  time.  The 'Re- 
hearsal'vaabroi^bt  out  at  tbsEin^tlWtre, 
in  wbieb  Dryden  had  a  aharsi  and  tbe  part 
of  Amaiyllia  was  talAn  by  Ann  Baave, whose 
intrigue  with  him  was  noticed  in  the  play. 
Dryden,  in  his  'Discourse  on  Sataxe,'  givies 
bis  reasons  for  not  retorting,  and  appeals  to 
have  takra  the  assault  good-bumouredly.  He 
had  ono&er  literary  controversy  in  1678. 
.Elkanah  Sattle  bad  publiBhed  his  '  Empress 
of  Morocco,'  wiUt  a  dedication  eontaiamg  a 
disre^eatful  notice  of  Dryden.  Drydenjoiuc^ 
with  Crowne  and  Shodwell  to  attadi  Settle 
in  a  couae  pamphlet,  and  Settle  replied  by 
a  sharp  attack  upou  tbe  '  Conquest  of  Gra- 
nada.' John  Dmnia  ^■v.']  (who  went  to 
Oambridge  in  1676)  sn^^^       Setjtlie  waa 
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considorcd  as  a  formidable  rival  to  Dryden 
at  the  time,  and  was  the  larourite  among  the 
younger  men  at  Cambridge  and  London. 

AuothercontEoreisy  is  supposed  to  account 
for  a  eingular  iwudent  in  Dryden's  eareer. 
He  WHS  oeatMi  bjr  some  ruffiaiu  while  re- 
turning from  IViU's  cofl^house  on  the 
ni^t  of  18  Dec.  1679.  The  sttpposed  insti- 
gator of  this  assault  was  John  AVilmot,  earl 
of  Rodiester.  Diyden  had  dedicated  a  play 
to  Rochester  in  1673,  and  had  written  a 
letter  warmly  acknowledging  bis  patronage. 
But  Rochester  had  taken  up  some  of  Dryden's 
rivals  and  bad  a  bitter  feud  with  Mulgrave, 
whoee  'Essay  on  Satire  *  (written  in  1675 
and  circulated  in  manuscript  in  1679)  was 
perhaps  corrected,  and  was  supposed  at  the 
time  to  have  been  written,  by  Dryden.  The 
authorship  is  apparently  ascribed  to  Dryden 
by  Boch^ter  in  a  letter  to  Henry  Sarile 
(BocHBffTBB,  LUtera,  1697,  p.  49),  probably 
wiitten  in  Novwnber  1079.  The  '  Essay ' 
c(»tained  an  attadt  upon  Soohester,  who 
aays  in  another  letter  that  he  shall '  leave  the 
x^artee  to  Block  Will  with  a  cudgel '  {ib. 
p.  6).  The  threat  was  probably  fulfilled,  but 
nothing  could  be  proved  at  the  time,  although 
a  reward  of  60/.  was  offered  for  a  diacorery  of 
the  offenders.  There  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
Bochestcr'a  guilt,  and  the  libels  of  the  day 
frequently  taunt  Dryden  with  bis  suftering. 
The  disgrace  was  supposed  to  be  with  the 
■victim.  The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  (see 
LumtHLL,  i.  30),  who  was  attacked  in  the 
'Essay,*  together  with  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, as  one  of  Charles's  *  beastly  brace,'  was 
also  tboiif^t  to  have  had  some  share  in  this 
dastardly  oifenee. 

The  erroneous  belief  that  Dryden  had  token 
ft  share  in  satirising  Charles,  and  bis  attack 
upon  the.oathoticsm  the' Spanish  Friar/sug- 
geated  the  hypothesis  that  Dryden  was  in 
sympathy  with  Shaftesboiy's  opposition  to 
Uie  court.  A  libeller  even  represented  bim 
as  poet  laureate  to  Shaftesbury  in  an  ima- 
ginary kingdom  ('Modest  Yindtcntion  of 
Shaftesbury'  in  Simsrs  Tracts,  1812,  viii. 
317) ;  and  another  said  that  his  pnsion  bad 
been  taken  from  bim,  and  that  he  bad  written 
the  '  Spanish  Friar '  in  revenge.  He  put  an 
end  to  any  snch  impression  by  publishing  the 
first  of  his  great  satires.  The  *  Absalom  and 
Achitopher  appeared  in  November  1681. 
Shdtawu^  haa  been  in  the  Tower  since 
'S  July*  and  was  to  be  indicted  on  24  Nov. 
The  satire,  according  to  Tate,  bad  been  sug^ 
gested  to  Dryden  by  Charles.  Although  the 
grand  jury  threw  out  tliebill  against  Shaftes- 
bury, the  success  of  the  poetic  attack  was 
unprecedented.  Jt^nson's  father,  a  book- 
■eller  at  the  time  said  that  he  remembered 


no  sale  of  cijual  rapidity  except  that  of  the 
reports  of  Sacheverell's  trial.  The  reputa- 
tion has  been  as  lasting  as  it  was  rapidlv 
achieved.  The  '  Absalom  and  AcUtoj^f* 
is  still  the  first  satire  in  the  language  for 
moBcuUne  inoight  ud  .for  vigonr  of  exprae- 
rion.  DnrdeHtdlsuB  that  l^tne  advice  of  Sir 
George  Alackenzie  he  had  nead  through  tlM 
older  English  poets  and  had  written  a  treaUae 
(suppressed  at  Mulcpive'sdeeire)  on  the  laws 
of  versification.  He  had  become  a  consum- 
mate master  of  style,  and  had  now  found  tJie 
precise  field  for  whicb  his  powers  of  mind 
fully  qualified  him.  The  passage  praising 
Shaftesbury's  purity  asaiudge,  which  greatly 
heightens  the  effect  of  the  satire,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  secondedition.  BenjaniinMartyn 
(employed  by  the  fourth  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
to  write  tbe  life  of  the  first)  states  that  thu 
addition  was  made  in  retumfiw  Shaftesbniy 's 
generouty  in  nominating  Dryden's  son  to  tue 
C^iarterhouse,  after  the  Arst  edition  of  the 
satire.  The  story,  highly  improbable  in  itself, 
is  discrecUted  by  the  fact  toat  Drydoi's  son 
Erasmus  was  admitted  to  the  Charterhouse 
in  February  1683  on  the  nomination  of 
Charles  H,  while  Shaftesbury  himself  nomi- 
nated Samuel  Weaver  in  October  1681,  that 
is,  just  before  the  publication.  It  is  now 
impossible  to  say  what  suggested  the  state- 
ment. Dryden  at  any  rate  continued  hia  sati- 
rical career  and  his  assaults  upon  Sbafhe»- 
bury.  A  medal  bad  been  struck  in  honour  of 
the  iffnoramia  of  the  grand  jury,  and  Charles 
(according  to  a  story  reported  by  Spenoe) 
suggested  to  Dirden  the  subject  of  his  next 
satire, '  The  Medal,'  wli  ich  appeared  in  March 
1682.  Retorts  had  ali«ady  been  attempted, 
and  others  fdlowed.  Buckingham  pubU^ted 
'  Poetical  Reflections,'  Samud  Pordage  pab- 
lishcd  'Azoria  and  Hushai,'  and  Ounok 
Settle  '  Absalom  Senior  or  Achitophel  Tnns- 
posed.'  The  '  Medal '  produced  the  '  Medal 
Keversed,'  byPordage,  'Dryden's Satire  to  his 
Muse '  (see  above),  and  the  '  Medal  of  John 
Bayes,'  by  Shod  well,  who  hod  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  Dryden,  but  now  come  forwara 
as  the  cbampion  of  the  whigs.  Dryden 
turned  upon  Sbadwell  in  '  Mac  Flecknoe,'  a 
satire  of  great  vigour  and  finish,  whichserved 
as  the  model  of  the  '  Dunciad.'  Dryden  is 
said  to  have  thought  it  his  best  work  (*  Deaxi 
Lockier,'  in  Spevcb's  Aneedotea,  p.  60).  It 
was pabliihedon4 Oct.  1682.  OnlONov.foL- 
lowing  appeared  a  second  portitf  '  Afaealou 
and  .Aj^tophel.'  It  was  mainly  written  bj 
Nahum  Tate ;  but  Drvden  contributed  over 
two  hundred  forcible  lines  and  probably  re- 
vised the  whole.  Sbadwell  and  Settle  again 
appear  as  Og  and  Doeg.  A  year  had  thus 
^^ucedthegreatsatirea  which  ehowDiydeB 
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at  his  hi^eat  power.  Two  other  worktf,  sug- 
gested by  contemporary  controveray,  occu- 
pied him  at  tiie  same  time.  The  *  Reli^io 
Laici* — a  defence  of  the  Anglican  position^ 
wluch  shows  his  nsgidar  power  of  ai^uing 
in  Tene — was  samested  by  a  trandatum  of 
Stmoa's  'Critical  History  of  the  Old  Testa- 
mni^'  executed  by  a  young  fiiend,  Henry 
Bidkmaon  (the  name  b  aaoetteined  by  Duke  a 
poem  to  Dickinson  on  the  occasion).  He  also 
co-operated  with  Nathaniel  Lee  in  produc- 
ing tbe  *  Duke  of  Onise.'  The  stoi^,  which 
in  Diyden's  early  effort  had  been  intended 
to  suggest  a  parallel  to  the  English  rebel- 
lion, was  now  to  bo  applied  to  the  contest  of 
tbeoonrtagainstShaftesburr  andMonmouth. 
Dryden,  however,  did  his  best  to  extenuate 
his  own  responsibility  in  a  'Vindication' 
separately  published.  The  Daclieas  of  Mon- 
nonth  had  long  becin  his  first  and  best  pa- 
troness (PrdlMe  to  King  Arthur), 

Dryden  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  re- 
Butatioa  ai  tlie  leading  man  ofJetters  of  the 
oay.  He  was  much  sought  after  as  s  writer 
of  prologues  and  ^It^es.  He  contributed 
botn  piw^e  and  epil<^e  to  Southeme's 
first  play  m  February  1683,  and,  according 
to  J<«naoD,  raised  bis  price  on  the  occasion 
fiom.  two  guineas  to  toree  (the  sums  have 
heoi  stated  Ices  probably  as  four  and  six 
guineas  and  as  fire  and  ten  guineas,  see 
MitOHE,  p.  456).  He  contributed  prologue 
and  epilogue  in  tbe  following  November  for 
the  first  play  represented  by  the  King's  and 
Duke's  Companies,  who  hod  now  combined 
at  Drury  Lane.  He  contributed  a  preface  to 
a  ncrw  translation  of  Plutarch's  '  Lives '  in 
1683;  translated  Maimbourg's  'History  of 
the  League'  in  1684;  and  published  two 
Tolomee  of  '  Miscellaneous  Foems'  in  1661 
and  1685,  incladuig  contributions  from  other 
writers.  A  letter  (andated,  but  probably  of 
1083)  to  Laurence  Hyde,  earl  of  Rochester, 
abowa  that  Dryden  was  writing  under  the 
spar  of  poverty.  He  begs  for  a  half-year's 
Mlary.  He  is  in  ill-health  and  almost  in 
danger  of  arrest .  His  three  sons  ore  growing 
up  and  have  been  educated  '  beyond  hia  for- 
tane.*  *  It  is  enough,'  he  says, '  for  one  age 
lo  hare  neglected  Sir.  Cowley  and  starved 
Mr.  Butler.^  On  17  Dec  1688  Dtyden  was 
appointed,  periiaps  in  answer  to  this  appeal, 
a  coUector  customs  in  the  port  of  London 
(Joanov,  IdvUf  ed.  Conningham,  i.  335). 
The  fixed  salarjr  was  only  6L  a  year,  but 
■tesuiiuiMy  consisted  in  great  part  of  fees. 
The  dedication  to  (XiUrence  Hyde)  Lord 
Baefaster  of'  Cleomenes'  in  1603  shows  that 
Diyden*R  application  for  arreors  had  been  to 
mme  extent  snocassful.  Dirden  wrote  an 
caQed  'Albion  and  Albanius*  to  cele- 


brate Charles's  political  euocesses.  It  had- 
been  rehearsed  before  the  king,  and  a  sequel, 
'King  Arthur,'  was  ready  when  Charlea 
died  (5  Feb.  1685).  It  was  produced,  with 
alterations,  after  James's  accession  (8  June 
168&).  The  excitement  produced  by  Mem- 
mouth's  zebellion  put  a  stop,  to  the  perform 
mance  ud  caused  ffreat  loss  to  the  company. 
In  an  ode  to  the  kmg's  memory  Dryden  had 
managed  skilfully  to  insinuate  that  Charles's 
encouragement  of  art  had  more  frequently 
taken  tno  form  of  praise  tbon  of  .  solid  re- 
ward. In  1676  Dryden  bad  said  (Dedication 
to  Aurenffsebe)  that  ho  lived  wholly  upon 
the  king's  bounty,  though  in  1693  (jDucourM 
on  Satire)  he  complained  that  the  king  hod 
encouraged  his  design  for  an  epic  poem  with 
nothing  but  fair  words.  He  was  clearly  de- 
pendent upon  the  royal  favour  for  a  loi^ 
^art  of  his  income,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
favour  would  mean  ruin.  The  dependence 
was  now  transferred  to  James  II.  James 
continued  Dryden's  offices  (omitting  the  lau- 
reate's butt  of  sack)  uid  the  pension  of  lOOL 
allowed  by  Ghailea.  Some  mmths  after- 
wards (19  Jan.  1686)  ISvelyn  notices  a  ze^ 
port  that  Diyden,  with  his  tn-o  sons  and 
'  Mrs.  Nelly  (miss  to  the  late  king),'  were 
going  to  mass.  The  opinion  that  sudi  con- 
verts were>eqiially  venal  was  certainly  nob 
unnatural.  Siacaulay  has  given  his  sanction 
to  the  opinion  by  the  account  in  his  history, 
written  under  the  belief  (now  proved  to  be 
erroneous)  that  the  pension  of  100/.  a  year 
was  an  addition  by  James  instead  of  a  re- 
newal of  a  previous  grant. 

The  purity  of  Dryden's  motives  has  been 
frequently  discusfied.  Ho  has  not  tbe  pre- 
sumption in  his  favour  which  arises  from  a 
sacrifice  of  solid  interests.  He  was  a  depen- 
dent following  a  master  with  a  crowd  of 
undoubtedly  venal  persons.  Nor  is  there  the 
presumptitm  which  arises  from  loftiness  of 
character.  Dryden's  gross  adulation  of  hi^ 
patrons  was  marked  by  satirists  even  in  lus 
own  age  (see  e.g.  'Letter  to  the  Tories,* 
prefixed  to  Shaswgll'b  Medal  qfJoAnJiayes), 
and  he  pandered  disgracefully  to  tbe  lowest 
tastes  of  his  audiences.  Nor  was  the  reli- 
gious change  associated  with  any  moral  re- 
vulsion, or  the  result  of  any  prouiund  intel- 
lectual process. '  He  had  been  indifferent  to 
religioiffi  controversy  till  be  was  fifty,  and 
his  most  marked  prejudice  was  a  dislike  for 
priests  of  all  relinoas,  fkequentlv  noticed  by 
contemporaries,  lie  had  satirised  tbe  Roman 
catholics  in  the  '  Spanish  IViar/  when  tbe 
protestont  feeling  was  exeited.  It  is  idle  to 
compare  such  a  conversion  to  those  of  loftier 
minoB.  But,  in  a  pense,  he  may  well  have 
been  sincere  enough.  In  the  preface  to  the 
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'Belifflo  Laid 'lie  says  tliat  he  watf'nafeD- 
nOy  mcllned  to  aoeftkiam  in  ^hikwo^y.' 
TbB  courtiers  ot  Cfluurles  II  varied  betveen 
'  HobMsm '  and  cathoUtuam.  Dryden,  first 
inelitied  to  Hobbism,  nay  well  iiave  been 
led  to  Catholicism  by  a  not  nnuaual  route. 
tf  all  creeds  ate  equally  doubtful,  a  man 
may  choose  that  wnioh  is  politically  most 
congenial,  or  he  may  accept  that  which 
offers  the  boet  practicu  mode  of  snppresaing 
painful  doubts.  Dryden's  language  in  the 
' Religio  while  retailing  tiie  ordinary 

ailments  for  the  Anglican  position,  ex- 
presses a  mAified  desire  for  an  infallible 
guide.  IIIb  critical  writings  show  a  mind 
cttriouslT  open  to  accept  new  opinions.  It 
may  well  be  that,  holding  his  early  creed  on 
very  U^t  grounds,  he  thougbt  that  the  ar- 
gument for  an  inmlliUe  choroh,  when  pre- 
sented to  him  for  the  first  time,  was  as  un- 
answerable as  it  appeared  for  a  time  to 
CUUingworth  and  Gibbon.  Thoi^h  inte- 
rested motives  led  him  to  look  mto  the 
4)nestion,  the  absence  of  any  strong  convio- 
tions  would  make  it  easy  to  accept  the  solu- 
tion now  presented.  Once  ccmverted,  he 
appears  to  have  grown  into  a  devoted  mem- 
ber of  the  church  in  his  age.  He  was  speedily 
employed  in  defence  of  nis  new  faith.  He 
translated  Varillas's  *  History  of  Religious 
Revolutions.'  Burnet  asserts  (JOtf-enoe  <^ 
At>  Se^ecHotu  wfwn  VariUwi)  that  his  own 
attack  Upon  Vanllas  caused  the  publication 
to  be  atiandoned.  He  was  employed 
James  to  aiunrar  Stillingfleet,  who  nad  aa> 
sailed  the  papers  upon  Catholicism  published 
by  James  himself  and  attributed  to  faJs  first 
wift  and  bis  brother.  Some  sharp  passages 
followed,  in  which  Stillingfleet  had  the  ad- 
vantage due  to  his  snperiorleaniing  and  prao* 
tice  in  controversy.  Dryden'smoetimportant 
work,  'The  Hind  and  the  Panther'  (said  to 
have  been  composed  at  Rushton,  a  seat  at 
the  Tresbama  in  Northamptonshire),  was  pub- 
lished in  April  1687.  Although  the  poem  is 
written  in  Dryden's  best  manner,  and  has 
many  spirited  passages,  especially  the  attack 
upon  Bamet  as  'the  Buzzard,'  it  must  be 
taid  that  not  even  Dryden's  skill  could  make 
vnrified  thefdogical  controfwsy  very  read- 
able. The  moat  umouB  retort  ms  by  Oharles 
Montagu  (aftermrdsLcHrd  Halifiai)azidMat>< 
thew  Prior,  called  'The  Hind  and  Panther 
tninsversed  to  the  story  of  the  Oountir  Mouse 
and  the  Oity  House.'  This  is  a  kind  of  sup- 
plement to  the  '  Beheanal,'  in  which  Bayes 
broduoes  a  new  sll^ory  intended  as  aparody 
of'TheHind  and  the  Panther.'  DeanLockier 
told  Spenee  (improbably  enough)  that  Dry- 
den  wept  vi^ien  peaking  of  this  *  cruel  usage' 
from  'two  yonag  feUowt  towhom  he  had 


always  beui  vwy  ami '  (Srao^,  AM00dotu, 

p.  61). 

Dryden  tianalatod  a  life  of  St.  Vnaa^. 
Xavier,  and  in  a  dedioatton  to  the  quean 
deelared  that  faei  m^esty  had  chosen  tlw 
saint  for  a  palraai  and  that  bar  {ffayera  mif^fc 
be  expected  to  bring  an  hear  to  uie  thnme. 
When  an  heir  actually  speared  (10  Juna 
1688)  Dryden  brought  out  a  congratulatory 
poem, '  Britannia  Aediviva,'  before  the  end 
of^he  month. 

The  revolutioD  of  1688  put  aa  and  to  any 
hopes  which  Dryden  might  have  entertained 
from  James's  patronage.  Helostallhisoffices^ 
Shadwell  succeeding  him  as  poet  laureate. 
He  received  some  considerable  benefacti<tti 
from  his  old  ftiend  Buckhnnt,  now  esarl  of 
DorsM,  which  Prior  probably  exaggeiated  in 
a  dedication  to  Dorset's  eon,  when  he  saya 
that  Donet  madBuptiheloSB  of  UialauMate'a 
income.  Dryden  ranained  fU^iful  to  Ihs 
creed.  Recantation,  it  is  true,  waa  acarcely 
possible,  and  could  have  brooght  nothing  but 
contempt.  Drydea,  however,  behaved  with 
marked  dignitj^  during  his  l^ter  years.  He 
laboured  at  his  calling  without  querulous 
complaint  01  abject  submisuon.  Heretumed 
for  a  time  to  dramatic  writing.  In  1690  were 
performed  a  tragedy  '  Don  Sebastian '  and 
nis  successful  comedy  called  '  Ajm^tryon.' 
*  Don  Sebastiaii '  divides  with  *  AU  for  Love ' 
the  claim  to  be  his  best  play,  especially  on 
the  strength  of  the  famous  scene  betw«ea 
Sebastian  and  Doorax.  In  1691  ha  faimight 
out  'King  Arthur/  altered  to  fit  it  to  tiu 
times  In 0Butt»iis>  the  polkacs.  ParoeUoomT 
posed  tne  music,  and  it  had  a  o«iaidwiU>lB 
aucoess.  In  1692  he  produoed  'dMrnenaSi' 
the  last  act  of  which,  in  conaequenoe  of  ht< 
own  illness,  was  fini^ied  by  Southeme.  A 
tragi-comedy  called  'LoveTriumplumt'  was 
announced  as  his  last  play,  and  tailed  com- 
pletely in  1694.  Gongrevehadbeanintooduoed 
to  Dryden  by  Southeme.  Dryden  reoogniaed 
the  merits  of  the  new  writer  with  generous 
warmth.  He  addressed  some  striking  lines 
to  OoBgrevaon  the  appearance  of  the  'Doi^de 
Dealer^  (1693),  in  which  the  old  dramatist 
bequeathed  hia  mantle  and  the  care  of  hia 
reputation  to  the  rising  yotmg  man,  Dnrdes 
with  his  diaciple  came  in  for  a  share  of  the 
assault  made  by  Jeremy  Collier  apen  00^ 
temporary  dramatists  in  1^8.  Dryden,  witik 
good  judgment  and  dignity,  confessed  to  the 
partial  justice  of  the  attMkj  though  aayittf  , 
truly  enou^,  that  Collier'a  zeal  had  owiiefl 
him  too  &c  (Preface  to  Ikblea). 

As  his  drunotio  energy  ala(»eiied,  DFrdtH 
Ubouredthem<Keindu8UrioBslyiBothar<uniQ- 
tions.  Hispoem'Ele(nK»u'(l692),writt«ii% 
memoigrof  tha  (3ouBtoss  of Abiiigdan  (Guunf 
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txx,  p.  Ixri),  iras  probably  written  to  order 
and  paid  m  by  the  widower,a8  the  poet  had 
been  unknown  to  Iwth  earl  and  countess,  ht 
1098  ap|iBaied  a  tranalation  of  JavenBl  and 
FemoB,  m  wMeh  Dtyden  was  helped  bj  his 
eona.  He  '  Discourse  on  Satire  was  pre- 
fixed. A  third  and  fourth  volume  of  *  Mis- 
cellanies/ to  which  Dryden  contributed,  ap- 
peared in  1693  and  1664.  He  now  undertook 
his  truudation  of  Vii^l.  Tradition  slates 
(Maloitb,  338)  that  the  first  lines  were  writ- 
ten npon  a  paneof  fflass  at  Chesterton  House, 
Hantingdonehire,  the  seat  of  his  cousin,  John 
Driden  (whose  name  was  always  thus  spelt). 
Part  of  the  translation  was  written  at  Sir 
William  Sawyer's  seat,  Deoham,  Buddng- 
bamahire,  and  part  at  Lord  Exeter's  seat, 
Bnrleti^  Great  interest  was  taken  in  the 
"wmk.  Addison  wrote  the  axfpiments  of  the 
Iwoks  and  an  'Essay  upon  the  Oeorgics.* 
The  book  was  published  by  snbecription,  a 
system  of  jointr«tock  patroni^  now  coming 
into  TOgne.  '  Paradise  Loet  Hiad  been  thus 
published  in  1688,  and  Wood's  'Atbeiue 
Clxonienfies'  in  1691.  It  is  impMsible  to 
decide  what  was  the  precise  result  to  Dryden. 
There  were  101  snbecriptions  of  five  guineas, 
for  which  engravings  were  to  be  supplied, 
and  263  at  two  guineas.  It  does  not  appear 
how  the  proceeds  were  divided  between  Dry- 
den and  Ids  publisher  Tonson.  It  seemsthat 
Drrden  received  60/.  in  addition  for  each  book 
of  his  translation.  Drvden  also  received  pre- 
■ents  from  Tarious  noUe  patrons— especially 
lord  OBford,  Lofrd  Ghesterfield,  and  Shef- 
field (at  this  time  Marquis  of  Normanby),  to 
whom  the  'PaMorala,'  the '  Geo^ics,'  and  the 
'.^neid'  were  especially  dedicated.  Pope, 
wbo  may  have  known  the  facts  from  Tonson, 
told  Spenee  that  the  total  received  by  Dryden 
was  1,2001!.,  and  the  estimate  is  not  impro- 
bable. Dryden's  correspondence  with  Tonson 
tbowed  a  good  many  hickerings  during  the 
paUication.  One  cause  of  quarrel  was  Ton- 
son's  denre  that  the  book  should  be  dedicated 
to  William  HL  Dtyden  honourably  refused ; 
hot  ToDson  had  the  engravings  adapted  for 
the  pivpoee  by  giving  to  ^Eueas  the  hooked 
nose  afWilliam  (Dbtdbh,  Letter  to  his  son, 
SSept.  Ifli^O-  Thetranalation  waspuhlished 
in  Xnly  169?  and  was  ikvourably  TeoelTed. 
It  has  dnoe  been  adtnired  for  ito  own  merits 
of  9tyi0  if  not  for  its  fidelity.  Bentl^,  as  it 
seems  ftcm  a  letter  to  Tonson,  'cursed  it 
beartOy '  "before  its  publication,  whether  from 
sa  actual  perusal  does  not  appear.  ^  Swift 
apeaka  of  it  contemptuoasly  in  his  dedication 
of  the  'Tale  of  a  Tub/  and  elsewhere  refers 
Utta^  to  Diyden.  The  statement  is  made 
bf  JobttoD  Kftd  Deane  Swift  {£etay  on  Stoift, 
f.  lit)  tbM  ikn  hatred  was  caused  by  Dry^ 


den's  remark  upon  Swift's  Odes,  'Counn 
Swiifc,  you  will  never  be  a  poet.'  Siriffc  waa, 
however,  an  exeeptiim  to  the  gcoieral  rule. 
AU  the  distineuiahed  young  men  of  letters 
looked  up  -with  reverence  to  Dryden.  Hia 
•  Virgil '  was  s  precedent  for  Pope  s  *  Homw,' 
which  eclipsed  the  peooniary  results  and  the 
literary  reputaticm  of  the  earlier  poem. 

Having  finished  Virgil,  Dryden  aet  about 
the  work  generally  caOed  his  'Fables.'  It 
included  versions  of  the  first '  Iliad,'  of  some 
of  Ovid's  'Metamorphoses,'  and  tales  from 
Chaucer  and  Boccaccio.  By  an  agreement  oi 
20  March  1699  he  was  to  receive  two  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas  from  Tonson  for  ten  thousand 
verses,  <n  whidi  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
were  already  in  Tonson's  hands.  The  whole 
sura  waato  DemadeuptoS(XM.  on  the  appear* 
ance  cC  a  aeoond  eoi^nf  which  waa  not 
reached  till  1718.  The  volume  as  pafalished 
oontdns  some  twelve  thousand  verses.  From 
letters  between  Dryden  and  Samuel  PepTStt 
appears  that  Pepys  suggested  the  *  Good  Wn^ 
son.'  Other  poems  added  were  an  address  to 
his  cousin  John  Driden,  and  a  dedication  of 
'  Palamon  and  Aroito '  to  the  Duchess  of  Or* 
monde.  Dryden  thought  himself  sucoessfill 
in  these  poems  and  sent  them  to  Ghari,te 
Montagu,  his  old  antagonist,  who  was  now 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  letter  and 
references  inlettors  tohiscousinjMrs.  Steward 
(daughter  of  Mrs.  Creed),  show  that  he  waa 
expectingsomefavOurfVomgovemment.  He 
says,  however,  that  he  cannot  buy  favour  bv 
forsaking  his  religion.  Hefaad  refused,  though 
pressed  %y  his  friends,  to  write  a  complimeutr 
ar^  poem  npon  Queen  Mary'a  death  m  1604 
Hifl  cousin  made  him  what  he  calls  (to  Mis. 
Steward,  11  April  1700)  '  a  noble  present/ 
and  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  ia  said  to  hare 
been  equal^  liberal.  An  improbaUe  tradition 
(given l>y  Derricdi)  states  the  amount  of  each 
gift  as  600;.  The  '  Fables'  aeain  show  Dry- 
den's energy  of  thought  and  language  no- 
diminished  hj  age.  Some  minor  poems  had 
appeared  during  the  same  period.  The  most 
famous  was  the 'Alexanders  Feast.'  Amuaii- 
cal  society  had  been  formed  in  London,  which 
held  an  unmifil  celebration  of  St.  OeciUa's  day 
(22  Kov.)^  The  first  recorded  performance  was 
m  1683.  Dryden  composed  an  ode  for  the  oeoftr 
naninl687.(AliBtofalltheodsa,witbautli«a 
and  oompoeers,  is  s^veu  in  Muahb,  376-80.) 
Be  was  agMU  invited  to  write  tlu  eda  for 
1697,  and  a  letter  to  his  son  written  in  Sep- 
tember  says  that  he  is  thect  writangit.  Birch 
mentrons  a  letter  (not  now' discoverable)  in 
which  Drydeu  speaks  of  spen^ag  a  iort* 
night  upon  the  task.  Ontheotherband,Wai> 
ton  in  his  '  Eeeay  on  Pope '  pre  genres  a  storr 
that  St.  John  (afterwacda  the  ^noui  L«4 
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BolingbroliQ)  fcnid  DiydeD  one  mominff  in 
great  agitation,  lor  which  he  accountea  by 
sayingUiat  he  had  aat  up  all  night  writing  the 
ode.  The  Buhject  had  so  impressed  him  that 
he  had  finishtia  it  at  a  sitting.    It  would  be 
ea^  to  suggest  modes  of  harmonising  these 
statements,  but  the  facts  must  remain  uncer- 
tain.   It  is  equally  uncertain  whether  the 
society  did  or  did  not  pay  him  40/.,  as  Der- 
rick leportson  the  autht^ity  of  W^terMoyle, 
while  I)ryden  tells  his  Boa  the  task  waB  'in 
no  my  beneficial.'   The  ode  was  published 
separately  in  1697.   Malone  (p.  477)  pre- 
serves the  tradition  that  Dryden  confirmed 
the  compliment  of  a  Touug  man  (afterwards 
Chief-jusUce  Uarlay)  br  saying  'A  nobler 
ode  never  was  produced  nor  ever  will  be.' 
Diyden  was  now  Inealring  in  health.   A  few 
traditionaremdn  as  to  his  later  years.  Friends 
and  admirers  bad  gathered  roiind  him.  He 
was  to  be  seen  at  Will's  coffeehouse,  where 
{the  only  fact  recovered  by '  old  Swiney  *  for 
Johnson  B  use)  he  had  a  chair  by  the  fire  in 
winter  end  by  the  window  in  summer.  Ward 
tells  us  (London  iS^,  pt.  10)  how  the  young 
wits  coveted  the  honour  of  a  pinch  from  Dry- 
den's  snuff-box.  Drydenspenthiseveningsat 
the  coffee-house.  A  few  scraps  of  his  talk 
carefully  collected  by  Malone  (pp.  498-610) 
are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  unfiur  spedmens  of 
lus  powers.   Fletcner  s  '  Pilgrim  *  was  per- 
formed for  the  benefit  of  his  son  Charles  in  the 
beginning  of  1700.    It  was  revised  by  Van- 
brugh  for  the  occasion,  and  Dryden  contri- 
buted an  additional  scene,  tt^ther  with  a 
prologue  and  epilogue  (vigorously  attacking 
Blacunore,  wlio  had  provoked  his  wrath  by 
an  assault  in  the  '  Satire  against  Wit '),  and 
a 'Secular  Masque.'  George  Granville  (after- 
wards Lord  Lansdowne)  prepared  an  adap- 
tation of  the  *  Merchant  of  Venice,'  to  be 
performed  for  bis  benefit.   His-dcath  caused 
the  profits  to  be  transferred  to  his  son  Charles. 
He  had    correspondence  with  enthusiastic 
young  ladies,  especially  Mrs.  Thoma8,to  whom 
he  gave  the  name  Corinna;  be  was  courted 
by  Sciai  Dennis,  then  a  critk  of  reputation,  as 
well  as  by  B<Mne  of  higher  and  in  some  coses 
more  permanent  fame,  such  as  Congreve, 
Addison,  Southeme,  Vanbrugh,  Gronville, 
and  Moyle.    Pope,  then  a  boy  in  his  twelfth 
year,  managed  to  get  a  sight  of  him,  and 
he  held  the  post  of  literary  dictator,  pre- 
viously assigned  to  Ben  Jouson,  and  aiter- 
wards  to  Addison^  Pope,  and  Samuel  Jobu- 
eon.   He  often  visited  hts  relations  in  the 
country,  and  anecdotes  show  that  he  played 
bowls  and  was  fond  of  fishing.  During  March 
and  April  1700  he  was  confined  to  the  house 
gout.  A  toe  mortified,  and  he  declined  to 
fiibmit  to  amputation,  which  was  adri&ed  by 


a  &mous  su^^eon,  Hobbs.  He  died  with 
great  composure,  1  May  1700,  at  bis  house 
m  Gerrard  Street.  He  had  lived  from  1673 
to  1662  in  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  where 
the  house,  pulled  dovmin  1887,  had  a  tablet 
in  commemoration,  and  from  1682  to  1686  in 
Long  Acre  (Johnson,  Lica  (Cunningham), 
i.320).  A  tablet  affixed  to  43  Gerrard  Street, 
Sobo,  states  that  he  also  resided  there.  He 
left  no  will,  and  his  widow  having  renounced, 
his  son  Charles  administered  to  bis  effects  on 
10  June.  A  private  funeral  was  proposed,  and 
Montagu  ollered  to  pay  the  expenses,  which 
explains  Pope's  famous  allusion  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Bufo — 

He  helped  to  hnrj  whom  he  helpod  to  starve. 

Some  of  Dryden's  friends,  including  Lord 
Jefiieys,  son  of  the  chancellor,  objected.  The 
body  was  embalmed,  and  upon  Garth's  appli- 
cation w^as  allowed  to  be  deposited  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  until  tne  funeral  on 
13  May.  On  that  day  Garth  pronounced  a 
Latin  oration,  Horace's  'Exegi  mouumen- 
tum '  was  sung  to  music,  and  the  body  was 
buried  by  the  side  of  Chaucer  and  Cowley  in 
the  'Poets'  Comer'  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
Diyden's  friends  filled  fifty  carriages,  and  fifty 
more  followed.  Farquhar  speaks  of  the  cere- 
mony as  inecnffTuous  and  burlesque, '  fitter 
for  Hudibras  than  him.'  The  grave  remained 
unmarked  until  17S0,  when  a  simple  monu- 
ment was  erected  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
hamshire (stirred,  it  is  said,  by  Pope's  inscrip- 
tion upon  Ilowe,  whore  allusion  was  made  to- 
the  'rude  and  nameless  stone'  which  covered 
Dryden).  Tho  Duchess  of  Buckinghamshire 
substituted  the  bust  by  Scheemakers  in  1731 
for  an  inferior  bust  placed  npcu  the  first 
monument. 

Mrs.  Thomas  (Corinna)  fell  into  distress 
and  beoime  one  of  Curlt's  authors.  She  sup- 
plied him  with  a  fictitious  account  of  Dry- 
oen's  funeral  addressed  to  the  authccof  Con- 
grere's  life,  in  which  it  was  publidied.  It 
was  founded,  according  to  Malone,  on  Far- 
quhar's  letter  and  a  poem  of  Tom  Brown's 
called '  A  Description  of  Mx,  D — n's  FunersL' 
Corinna's  misstatements  sre  sufficiently  con- 
futed by  I^Ialone  (pp.  355-83),  thmig^  they 
loi^  passed  current  as  genuine. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Dryden,  who  (according 
to  doubtful  traditions  recorded  by  Malone, 
p.  395)  was  on  distant  terms  with  her  hus- 
band and  his  relations  in  later  years,  became 
insane  soon  after  his  death,  and  survived  tUl 
the  summer  of  1714.  They  had  three  sons. 
Charles,  born  at  Charlton  m  1666,  was  edu- 
cated at  AVestminster,  elected  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1683,  and  wrote  some 
pooms,  one  of  which,  in  Latin,  appeared  In 
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the  aecond  *  Miscellany.'   He  executed  the 
menth  eatire  for  his  father's  translation  of 
JuToial  m  1603.   About  that  time  he  went 
to  Italj  and  was  appointed  chamberlain  to 
Pope  Innocent  XII.  Here  he  wrote  on  Ei^- 
litt  poem  which  appeared  in  the  fourth '  Mis- 
mUu^.'  He  retunied  to  England  abont  1697 
or  1688;  administered  to  his  Other's  effects ; 
was  drowned  in  the  Thames  near  Datchet,  and 
borled  at  Windsor  20  Aug.  1704.  Dryden. 
who  was  a  bdUever  in  astn^ogy,  calculated 
his  son's  horoscope,  and  on  the  strength  of  it 
•rapheaesiulOO?  that  hewill  soon  leeorer  his  ' 
heuth,  injured  by  a  fall  at  Rome.   Gorinna : 
coBstructed  an  elaborate  fiction  upon  this  I 
hwis,ahowing  that  Dryden  had  foretold  three  ' 
petiods  of  da^er  to  his  son;  at  one  of  which 
Charles  fisll  from  a  (non-cxiBtent)  tow»of  the 
Vatican  fire  stories  high  and  was  '  mashed 
to  a  mommy'  for  the  time  (Wiuon,  Z^fe 

Qmifreve).  Malone  reprints  this  narratiTe 
(pp.  401-20),  which  is  only  worth  notice  from 
tin  use  made  of  it  in  Scott's '  Guy  Mannering.' 

Joov,  the  second  son,  bom  in  1667-8,  was 
alsoat 'Westminster,  and  was  elected  to  Christ 
Church  in  1^6.  His  father  preferred  to  place 
him  under  the  care  of  Obadiah  Walker,  tho 
Roman  catholic  master  of  University  Col- 
Icfft.  He  went  to  Rome  with  his  brother.  He 
tzmlated  the  fourteenth  satire  trf  JuTenallor 
Us  fttho^a  TernoDf  and  wrote  liie '  Husband 
his  own  Cncludd,'  pofoimed  in  1696,  with 
a  prologue  hy  hb  Iktherr  and  an  qulwue  by 
Congrerre.  An  account  of  a  tour  in  Italy  and 
Iblta,  made  by  him  in  1700  in  company  with 
a  Mr.  Cecil,  was  published  in  1776.  He  died 
at  Rome  28  Jon.  1701. 

EsiaMrs  Hbxbx,  the  third  son, bom  2  May 
1660,  was  a  scholar  at  the  Charterhouse,  and 
'elected  to  the  university 'November  1685. 
He  studied  at  Dooay.  entered  the  novitiate 
of  the  Dcnninicans  1^,  was  ordained^pricst 
in  1604,  was  at  Rome  in  1607,  residing  in 
the  oooTent  <^  the  English  Dominicans,  and 
in  that  year  was  sent  to  the  convent  of  Holy 
Cms,  Bonih^m,  of  wluch  he  was  sub-prior 
till  1700.  Hd  then  letumed  to  Eng^nd  to 
Uwor  on  the  misnon  m  Nf^thamptonshire 
(Onxow,^luul  Cathoiica).  From  1708  he 
Raided  at  Canons  Ashby,  which  in  that  year 
Ittilpaseed  by  will  to  hiscousin  Edward,  eldest 
■OB  of  ihe  poet's  younger  brother,  Erasmus. 
In  1710  be  oecamc  baronet  upon  the  death  of 
another  cousin.  Sir  John  Dryden,  grandson 
ctf  the  first  baronet.  He  was  apparently  im- 
faedle  at  this  time  and  died  soon  after.  He 
was  boiied  at  Canons  A^by,  4  Dec.  1710. 

Dryden  was  short,  stout,  and  florid.  A 
cootemporary  epigram,  praising  him  as  a 
Met,  says  *  A  sleepy  eye  ne  had  and  no  aweet 
wuaie/  and  a  note  e.tplatns  that  '  feature ' 


here  means  'countenance^'  His  niokname, 
'  Poet  Squab,'  suggests  his  appeuanoe.  A 
la:^  nuue  on  his  right  cheek  ai^eais  in  all 
his  portraitsi  The  earliest  portrait  is  said  to 
be  that  in  the  picture  ^llery  at  Oxford,dated 
on  the  back  Itf»5,  which  is  probably  an  error 
for  1665.  A  portrait  was  painted  by  Riley 
in  1683,  and  engraved  by  Van  Qanst  for 
the  Virgil  of  1709.  Cloeterman  painted  a 
portrait  abontt  1690,  from  which  there  is  a 
mezzotint  by  W,  Faithome,  jun.  Kneller 
punted  several  portraits,  one  of  which  was 
TTOsented  "b^  the  poet  to  his  oonsin,  JtUrn 
Driden.  If  is  not  now  discoverable.  From- 
another(about  1698)byEnelIer,  palntedfor 
Jacob  Tonson  as  one  of  a  sOTies  of  the  Kit^at 
Club,  there  is  an  eng^ving  by  Edelwick  in 
1700,said  to  bethe best  likeness.  Theorigtnal 
is  at  Bayfordbury  Hall,  Hertfordshire.  An- 
other portrait  byKneller  belongedto  Charles 
Beville  Dryden  in  1854.  A  portrait  of  Dry- 
den was  at  Addison's  house  at  Bilton ;  and 
there  was  a  crayon  drawing  at  Ticlimorah, 
which  afterwards  belonged  to  Sir  Henry  Dry- 
den of  Canons  Ashby.  A  portrait  in  pencil 
T.  Forster,  taken  in  1697,  was  (1854)  in 
the  possession  of  the  Rev.  J.  Dryden  Pigott. 
Hora(»  Walpote  had  a  small  full-length  por- 
trait by  Mauhert.  (Further  details  ore  given 
1^  Malohb,  pp.  4f^7,  and  Bbli.,  p.  078.) 

The  affection  of  his  contempOTuies  and 
literary  disciples  proves,  as  well  as  their  direct 
testimony,  that  in  Iob  private  relatioiw  Dry- 
den showed  a  lai^  and  generous  nature. 
Congreve  dwells  especially  upon  his  modesty, 
and  says  that  he  was  the  '  most  eouly  dis- 
countenanced '  of  all  men  he  ever  knew.  The 
absence  of  arrogance  was  certainly  combined 
with  an  absence  of  the  loftier  qualities  of 
character.  Dryden  is  the  least  unworldly  of 
all  great  poets.  He  therefore  reflects  most 
completely  the  characteristics  of  the  societv 
dominated  by  the  court  of  Charles  II,  which 
in  the  next  generation  grew  into  the  town 
Addison  and  P(^.  His  drama,  composed 
when  the  drama  was  moat  dependent  npcm 
the  oourt,  was  written,  mther  in  spite  <ff 
his  nature,  to  win  bread  and  to  please  his 

Satrons.  His  comedies  are  a  lamentable  con- 
escension  t«  the  worst  tendencies  of  the  time. 
His  tragedies,  while  influenced  by  the  French 
precedents,  and  falling  into  the  mock  heroics 
congenial  to  the  hollow  sentiment  of  the 
court,  in  which  sensuality  is  covered  by  a 
thin  veil  of  sham  romance,  gave  not  infVe- 
quent  opportunity  for  a  vigorous  utterance 
of  a  rather  cynical  view  of  life.  The  de- 
clamatory passages  are  often  in  his  best  style. 
AVbatever  their  faults,  no  tragedies  com^ 
parable  to  his  best  work  have  since  been 
written  for  the  stage.  The  masculine  eelise. 
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and  ponw  of  siutained  airaments  gave  « 
fitroe  wDTillfld  in  EngliA  litwatuza  to  his 
satibm,  and  tiie  same  qualities  appear  in  the 

vigorous  versificatioii  of  the  *  FaDlee,'  which 
are  deJcHrmed^  however,  hj  the  abeenoe  of 
debcsta  or  lofty  sentuBeut.  His  lyrical 
poetry,  in  apite  of  the  vigorous  Sdilexanderr's 
Feast,' has  hardly  held  its  own,  though  still 
admired  by  some  criUcs.  His  piose  is  among 
the  first  models  of  a  pure  Engbshetyle.  Bry- 
den  profeseed  to  have  learned  prase  from  lus 
eontempozary  Tillotson.  Other  examples 
from  theolonans,  poets,  and  essayiats  nucht 
easily  be  awLuced  to  show  that  Dryden  had 
plen^  of  rivals  in  the  art.  The  conditions 
of  the  time  mjide  the  old  pedanti^  and  oon* 
ceita  UDSuitaUe.  Dryden,  like  hu  etmtem- 
ponms,  had  to  write  for  men  of  t^e  world, 
Bot  for  scholar!  tarained  in  the  schools,  and 
vMtei  accordingly.  But  he  stood  almost 
akaa  as  a  critic,  and  if  his  views  were  cu- 
rioody  flexible  and  inoonaiatent,  they  are 
alw^  enforced  b^  sound  arguments  and 
stmightforwud  logic.  His  invariable  powor 
of  understanding  and  command  of  aonorons 
verse  gave  him  a  reputation  which  grew 
rather  than  declined  during  the  next  cen- 
tury. The  correct  opinion  was  to  balanoe 
hint  against  Pope,  somewhat  as  Shakespeare 
had  wen.  balanced  against  Jonson,  as  ihow- 
ing  more  vigour  if  less  art.  Churchill  was 
Ub  most  eenspiouous  imitat<n^  Clrav,  lUte 
Pofe,  professed  to  have  learned  his  whole  sldU 
in 'TCBuBcation  from  Dryden.  Warton  places 
him  Jut  bdow  Pope,  and  distinctly  below 
Shalnapeare,  Milton,  and  Spedaer.  Scott  still 
{dates  him  next  to  Shakespeare  and  MUton, 
and  CKjvesses  ^e  eonservative  literary  creed 
ofhistmie.  Perhaps  the  best  modem  oriticism 
will  he  found  in  Lowell's '  Amon^  my  Books.' 

'Dryden's  dramatic  works  (with  dates  of 
firrt  performance  and  publication)  are :  1 .  *  The 
WUdGaUant/February  1602-3,1669. 2.*I1ie 
Rival  Ladies;  1663 (P),  1664.  3.'TheIndiBn 
"EmpoTOr;  1665, 1667  i  defence  of '  Essay  on 
Drvsutic  Poesy'  added  to  second  edition, 
VSdB. .  4.  'Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden  Queen,' 
1607, 1666.  6.  'Sir  Martin  Mai>aU,'  1667, 
1668.  6^ 'The  Tempest '(with  D*Avenuit), 
1667, 1670.  7. '  An  Brening's  Lore,  or  the 
Hook  Asttologer,' 1668, 1671.  8.<Tynnnic 
Love,  or  the  Boyal  Martyr,'  1669,  1670. 
9|,10.  'Ckmqueat  of  Orsnada'  (two  parts), 
1070, 1672 ;  'Essay  on  Heroic  Plays '  prefixed, 
and  'Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry  of  the  Last 
Age '  appended.  11.  'Marriage  k  la  Mode,' 
1672, 1673.  12.  *  The  Assignation,  or  Love 
in  a  Nonnery,'  1672, 167S.  13.  '  Amboyna,' 
WS,  1678.  14.  '  The  State  of  Innocence ' 
(pot  acted),  1674,  with  apology  far  heroic 
pMtiy«alyoetic  license.  Ifi.  *Aurengsebe,* 


1675,  1676.  16.  'AU  for  Low,'  1677-8, 
1678.  17.  'The  Kind  Eeepev,  or  Mr. 
Limlwiliam,'  1676,  1678.    18.  *(Sdipiu' 

(with  N.  Lee ;  t^e  first  and  third  acts  are 
Dryden's),  1879,  1679.  19.  'Tioaus  sad 
Crassida,'  1679,  1679.  20.  'The  Spanish 
Friar,' 1681, 168L  21. 'The  Duke  ofOnise' 
(with  N.  Lee ;  the  first  scene,  the  fourth  and 
half  the  fifth  act  are  Dryden's),  1682, 1683;  a 
'Vindication' sepataitely published.  32. 'Al- 
bion and  Albanius/  1686,  1666.  23.  '  Don 
Sebastian,'  1690,  1690.  24.  *  Amphitryon,' 
1690, 1690.  26.  *  King  Arthur,'  1^1, 1691. 
26. '  Cleomenes,'  1692, 1693.  27. '  Love  Tri- 
umphant;' 1693-4,  1694.  The  'Essay  on 
Dramatic  Poesy '  appeared  in  1668,  ana  the 
notes  and  (^MWvatioBa  on  the  '^  Empress  of 
H(noeoo,'  in  wludi  Dryden  had  some  shan^ 
in  1674. 

Drydeo's  original  poems  appeared  as  fol- 

lows :  1 . '  Heroic  St^zsa,  oonsecrated  to  the 
Memory  of  his  Highness  Oliver,  late  Leird 
Protector,''  &c.,  two  editions  in  1659,  the 
first  probably  being  that  in  which  it  appears 
as  one  of  '  Three  Poems  npon  the  Death  of 
his  late  Hi^mess^  &c.  2.  '  Aetrsea  Redux,* 

1660.  3.  'Pan^ifjnic  on  the  Coronation,' 

1661.  4.  'Annus  MirabiHs,' 1667.  6. 'Ab- 
salom and  AchitopheV parti.  1681.  6.  'The 
Medal,*  BiCarch  1682.  7.  'Mac  Hecknoe,' 
October  1682.  8. 'Absalom and Achitc^hel,' 
part  iL  (with  Kahum  Tate),  Kovember 
1682.  9.'Bdigio  Laki,*  November  16812. 
10. 'ThrBnodiaAugust«Ua,'ieB5.  11. 'The 
Hind  and  the  Panther,' 1687.  IS.  'Britan- 
nia Rediviva,' 1688.  13.  '  Leonora,' 1602< 
14.  <  Alexander's  Feast,'  1697. 

Dryden  contributed  many  small  pieces  to 
various  colleetionSfSome  of  them  subsequently 
reprinted  in  his  'Miscellany  Poems*  (see  bo-' 
low).  Amongthemarethepoemonthedeath' 
of  Lord  Hastings,  published  in  *  Lachrymsa 
Musarum,'  1649 :  a  poem  prefixed  to  John 
Hoddeadon's  *  Sion  and  Pamassus,'  1650;  end 
to  Sir  R.  Howard's  poems,  1660:  to  'Walter 
Oharleton's'ChoreaGigantum,'  166S  ;toLee's 
*  Alexander,'  1677 ;  to  Roscommon's '  Essay 
on  Translated  Verse.'ldSO;  and  to  Congreve  s' 
'  Double  Deahn-,'  1694.  The  ode  to '  The  Pious 
Memory  of  the  Accomplished  Toung  Lady 
Mrs.  Anne  KllligTew'  first  appeared  in  he* 
collected  poems,  1686.  Songs  attributed  to 
Dryden  are  in  the '  Covent  Gitrden  Drollery,' 
1672,  and  (see  NotM  and  Qtteriet,  1st  ser.  ix. 
95)  in  '  New  Court  Sonm  and  Poems,'  1672. 
The  '  Te  Deum '  and  '  Hymn  on  St.  John'a 
Eve'  were  first  published  by  Sir  "W.  Scott. 
Dryden  wrote  between  ninety  and  a  hundred 
prologues  and  epilogues.  A  *  Satire  against 
the  Dutch,'  attributed  to  him  in  the  *  Statft> 
Poems'  (1704)  and  dated  1662,  ia  really  oufr* 
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pOMd  of  the  prologue  and  epilogue  to  *  Am- 
ooyna'  (1673).  Other  qniziauB  poems  are  in 
the  sama  collection. 

Dcyden's  poetical  traiulations  are :  1. '  Ju- 
Yenal  and  I^raias,'  1693  (the  Ist,  3rd,  6th, 
lOtb,  and  10th  Satue  of  JurenaL  all  Peruus, 
and  the  'Euay  an  Satin'  ptefixed,  are  by 
Piyden;  theTthSatireof  Javoialby  hisson 
Charlw,  and  the  14th  1^  hia  eon  John). 
S.  *  VirgiL'  1697  (Knightly  Chetwood  wrote 
the  life  (H 'Virnl,  Walsh  the  preface  to  the 

*  Pafitmals,*  aw  Addiaou  the  preface  to  the 
'Geo^ca^.  3.*Fablee,AncientaiidModem, 
translated  into  Verse  from  Homer  (the  first 
niad),  Ovid,  Boccacdo,  and  Chaucer,  with 
Original  Poems,'  1700. 

I^den  also  contributed  the  preface  and 
two  epistles  to  the  translation  of  Ovid's 
'Epstles  (1680),  and  other  translations  are 
in  the  '  Miscellany  Poems.'  The  first  Tolnme 
of  these  ^ipeared  in  1684,  oraitaining  re- 
prints of  hie  Satarea,  with  translations  from 
Orid,  TheoeritoB,  aiid  Tirgil,  and  some  pro- 
logoesandepilc^faea.  Hie  eeoond  volume,  with 
tlw  additional  title '  Sylvte,'  appeared  in  1686, 
eoBtaining  translationa  from  the  'JSndd,' 
Theocritus,  and  Horace.  The  third,  with  ths 
additional  title  'Ex  amen  Poeticmn,'  appeared 
in  iOE^  jmmt^iping  translations  from  Ovid's 
'  HataaraphosesTuLB '  Veni,  Creator  Spiritus,* 
ejutadujand '  Hector  and  Andromache  *  from 
the  6th  Biad.   The  fourth,  called  also  the 

*  Annual  Miscellany,'  am)e&ied  in  1694,  and 
<y^ta'^  a  translation  of  the  '  Geoi^cs,'  bk. 
iiL  Bidden  was  the  author  of  nearly  all  the 
poMtts  in  the  first  two  volnmes,  but  only  con- 
tributed a  few  poems  to  the  others,  A  fifUi 
velame.  far  <rther  writeiEB,  appeared  in  1704, 
and  a  uzUi  in  170a 

Dryden's  prose  woiks,  beudea  prefiftcea 
to  plays,  &C.,  mentioned  abore,  inoraded  a 
life  <a  Plutarch,  prefixed  to  translation  by 
various  hands,  1683iatranBlatiou&om  Maim- 
bou^a  •  History  of  the  League,*  1664  j  '  De- 
faioeof  Papers  written  by  the  late  King. . ./ 
1686 ;  translation  ofBohours's  'Life  ofXavier/ 
1668  ;  preface  to  Walsh's  '.Dialogue  concem- 
iBg  Women,'  1691 ;  a  character  of  St.  Evre- 
moBt,  pcefixed  to  St.  Evremont's  *  Miscel- 
kneooa  Ersays,'  169S ;  a  character  oi  Poly- 
Uns,  prefixed  to  a  translation  by  Sir  Henry 
Bheere,  1693;  and  a  proae  translaticm 
Dnfrwnoy's  'Art  of  Fainting'  1695. 

iM  1701  Tonson  published  his  dramatic 
wodca  in  1  voL  folio ;  an  edition  in  6  vols, 
tftno^  edited  1^  Congreve,  appeared  in 
1717.   In  1701  Tonaon  alao  puUished  his 

*  VooDA  on  Vanow  Occasions '  in  1  vol.  folio ; 
in  action  in  2  vols.  13mo  appeared  in  1743 ; 
tad  an  editi<m  in  \  vols,  (edited  by  S. 
DsBidO  in  1760.   Malone  published  the 


'Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Prose  W«rks' 
in  4  vols.  8vo  in  1800.  An  editioii  of  the 
whole  works,  edited  by  Scott,  in  16  vds.  8vq, 
appeared  in  1808  i  it  was  reprinted  in  1821t 
and  was  reissued,  edited  by  PnHf.  O.  Saints 
bury,  in  1882^  '  Essays  of  John  Drydan' 
were'selected  and  edited'byProf.  W.P.Ker 
(OxfoRt,  1900,  2  Tola.) 

[PerfiiQctorr  lives  of  Drjdflii  ars  in  Ci.bbtfi'a 
Lives  of  the  Poets  (17^'!)  anJ  m  Derricks 
Iflctive  Editioa  of  Otydf'ii'h  P»i?iuh  (IVBO).  Tha 
first  important  life  vaa  'inhiin.)!i'-i.ii>In3ir<il4G  p^- 
fonnanceiii  the  Lives  nf  rhi-  P'K'ti  1,1  77^'  HI ), 
The  editioas  bp^ Peter  (JimiiiiigliAin  (l854)  itii>4 

S'  Bixkbeck  HiD  (I90fi)cimtaiai»m4a>nrflKts. 
slone's  badly  written bni  full  lif*  f  laft^yfciiwd 
vol.  i.  of  th*  MiBCellan.  -Ml-  I'r  S  -i  t 

'  prefixed  SB  szcellentlili:  i  iic  ti^ditiijiii^i  i  N'j'''r'fi'.- 
Gomptota  Wo^  ( 1S08).  The  lives  by  Robert  Bell 
prefixed  to  theAldin8editioii(18Al),aod  especially 
tbar  by  W.  D.  Christie  preflxedtolhe  Qlebe  edition 
of  Dtrden's  Poemti  (1870),  are  worth  consnltinff. 
'€ee  slBO  Drydeo  by  O.  iSsiatsbury  in  the  Eofflish 
Men  of  Letters  Series,  aad  a  varnabla  itn^  of 
Diydea  and  his  eoaten^oraries  ia  Le  Pnblie  eft 
les  Horames  de  Lettres  ea  AnRletene  (I690h- 
1744),  L»yAleuuulmBd\)ame  (1881).]  L.  8i  ■ 
DEYSDALE,  JOHN,D.D.  (171&-1788>, 
Scottish  divine,  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Jofaat 
Drysdale,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  WtUiun 
Ferguson,  wss  bom  at  Kirkaldy  on  39  A^i^ 
1718,  end  educated  at  the  parish  school  in 
that  town.  Among  his  scnoolfellaws  was 
Adam  Smithy  with  whom  ha  fkiimed  a 
friendship  which  was  preserved  throo^^ioiit 
lifeu  In  1732  he  proeeeded  to  the  imivep* 
sity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  read  olassica, 
philosophy,  and  theqlogy,  but  took  no  def 
gree.  In  1740  he  Ux^  orders  in  the  ostar 
bUshad  diundi  of  Scotland.  For  some  years 
he  officiated  as  aawatant  to  the  Bev.  James 
Bannatyne,  minister  of  the  ot^ge  charoh, 
^Edinburgh,  and  in  17 48  he  obtainM,  throuah 
the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,'the 
Hvuog  of  Kirkliston  in  Linlithgovrahise,  of 
whi(£  ths  presentation  was  in  the  crown. 
In  1762  he  was  presented  by  the  town  couooil 
of  Edinburgh  to  Lady  Yester's  Church.  A 
lawsuit  took  place  upon  his  appointment,  the 
House  of  Lords  ultunately  deciding  against 
the  claim  of  the  ministers  and  elders  to  haw 
a  joint  riffht  with  the  oooneiL  The  oallwas 
sustained  in  Uie  ffeneral  assembly,  even  by 
the  opponents  of  the  claim,  and  Diysdale  was- 
admitted  14  Aug.  1764.  Oa  16  April  1766  he- 
received  from.  Marischal  College^,  Aherdeetit 
the  diploma  of  D  J).  In  1767  he  vacated  Lady 
Yastez'a  Ohiuch  to  niooaed  Dr.  John  Jardm. 
as  one  of  the  mimsters  of  the  !bofrCfaiiTdkf> 
Edinburgh.  He  was  afterwards  prelwnedf 
on  the  recommendation  of  pr.  Bobntson,  the 
eminent  hiatorisf,  to  a  royal  cbaplaint^y,  \A. 
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irhich  was  attached  one-third  of  the  emolu- 
ments ofthe  deanery  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  In 
1773  he  vraa  elected  moderator,  and  in  1778 
assistant-cleric,  of  the  general  assembly,  of 
'whicli  in  1784  he  vras  re-el  octed  moderator, 
nd,  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Wishnrt  in  the  fol- 
loTring  J^Tf  became  principal  derk.  He 
died  on  10  June  1788  at  his  heuse  in  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh,  In  ecclesiastical  politics 
Drysdsle  belonged  to  the  'moderate  party. 
He  was  reputed  a  master  of  pulpit  eloquence. 
He  married  the  third  daughter  of  William 
Adam,  architect,  and  was  survived  by  hia 
wife  and  two  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom 
married  Andrew  I)alzel  [q.  v.^,  professor  of 
Greek  iu  the  universitv  of  ]i)dinburgh,  who 
edited  two  volumea  of  uis  father-in-luw's  ser- 
mons, with  a  highly  laudatory  biography  pre- 
fixed, Edinburf^,  1788, 8vo. 

[Oent  Mag.1788,p.  565;  lifehTDnlzel;  BiiL 
Kas.Cat.  ;  Scott's  Faati,  i.  60,  630  J-  ^-  ^• 

DUANE,  MATTHEW  (1707-1 785),  coin 
collector  and  antiquary,  was  bora  in  1707 
(Bnane's  mural  monument;  Gent.  Ma^.  says 
170S).  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  aud 
was  eminent  as  a  conveyancer.  Charles 
Butler  [(^.  v.]  was  his  pupil,  and  he  published 
reports  ot  cases  in  the  king's  bench  under  John 
Fitxgibbon.  Duane  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  antiquarian  studies,  especially  numisma- 
tics. Hie  coin  collection  was  chiefly  formed 
from  the  Oxford,  Mead,  Folkea,  Webb,  Torre- 
noxze,  and  Dutens  cabinets.  He  sold  his 
Syriac  medals  in  1770  toDr.  William  Hunter, 
who  presented  them  to  Glasgow  Univendtr. 
I>aten8  published  in  1774  'Explication  de 
qneUinea  HMaiUea  Fh^nicienaes  dn  Cabinet 
aeUlDaane.'  Duone  employed  F.Bortolom 
to  engrave  twenty-four  plates  of  the  coins  of 
the  Greek  kings  of  %Tia,  a  series  which  he 
specially  collected.  These  plates  were  first 
published  in  1803  in  GKjugVs  '  Coins  of  the 
i^eleucidte.*  Bartoloni  was  also  employed 
to  engrare  coins  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia 
(from  Amyntas  I  to  Alexander  the  Great)  in 
J)uane's  collection.  The  plates  were  issued 
in  a  quarto  volume  without  date.  Buane 
discovered  and  ]^ichased  ten  quarto  volumes 
of  the '  Brunswick  I^ipers,'  and  placed  them 
in  the  hands  of  Macpherson  for  the  latter's 
'  Original  Papers  concerning  the  Secret  His- 
tory  of  Great  Britain,'  &c.  1775.  Among  his 
friends  was  Giles  Hussey,  the  artist,  many  of 
vhose  works  he  possessed.  Buane  was  a 
ftnow  of  the  Ro^u  Society  and  of  the  So- 
taety  of  Antiquaries,  nnd  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Ikitiah  Museum,  to  which  institution  he 
presented  minerals,  antiquities,  and  miscel- 
laneous ol^ects  in  1764-77.  He  died  in 
Bedford  Row^  London,  on  6  (mural  monu- 


ment) or  7  (Gmf.  Maff.)  Feb.  1785,  from  & 

Saralytic  stroke.  He  was  buried  in  the  St. 
feorge's  porch  of  St.  Nicholaa  Church,  New- 
castle, and  there  is  a  monument  to  Inm  on 
the  south  wall  of  the  church.  His  coins  and 
medals  were  sold  liy  auction  3  Hay  1785,  and 
Bcatal(^ewasprinted.  HIslibrary,togetheT 
with  tlut  of  his  nephew  and  heir,  llichnel 
Bray,  was  sold  in  London  in  April  1838  hy 
Leigh  and  Sotheby.  Bnanemamed  Dorothy, 
daughter  Hiomaa  Dawson.  She  died  ib 
1799. 

[Hfuml  monument  in  St.  Nicholas,  Nowcfl3t1«, 
erected  hy  Dnane's  widow ;  Gilloir's  Bibl.  Diet, 
of  English  Cutholics,  ii.  132;  Butler's  Hit>i, 
Memoirs  of  Knglish  CHtholics  (1822),  iv.  460; 
Brand's  Hist,  of  Kewcantle,  i.  290, 301 ;  E.  Mnc- 
kensie'sNewcnstle,  i. 261, 262;  GeDt.Mag.  178>>, 
votlT.pti.p.  157;  Nicholas  Lit.  Aneed.  iLSSO, 
iii.  37,  147, 497-9.  759,  ir.  705,  vi.  802,  viii.  189, 
692 ;  Nicliola's  Lit.  lUoMr.  riii.  456 ;  Oombfe's 
Nuntin.  vet. . . .  ia  Mus.  €uL  Huitor,  pp.-Tii,  viii ; 
MicliaeKs'fl  Ancient  tfarbles  in  Great  Britiun, 
i  65 :  Ocnsral  Gnida  to  British  Hnsoun.  1886.1 

W.  W. 

DUBHDALETHE  ((?.  1004)  was  son  of 
Maelmuire,  son  of  Eochaidb,  and  had  been 
ferleighinn  or  lector  at  Armagh  in  1049, 
when,  on  the  death  of  Amalgaiah,  comharb 
or  successor  of  St.  Patrick,  he  succeeded  to 
that  dignity,  thus  being  the  third  of  that 
name  who  held  it.  He  entered  on  his  oflico 
on  the  day  of  Amalgaidh's  death,  which 
proves  that  the  appointment  was  not  mado 
by  popular  election  but  on  some  other  prin- 
ciple accepted  and  recognised  hy  the  efergr 
and  petite.  The  Iect<nBhi^  thus  rendered 
vacant  was  filled  the  apwnntmcBt  of 
0  Forreidh,  who  had  been  for  seventeen  years 
bishop  of  Armagh.  Sir  James  Wore,  who 
terns  Dubhdalethe  archbishop  of  Armoj^h, 
finds  a  difficulty  in  the  &et  of  Forreidb 
having  been  also  bishop  during  his  time. 
But  the  comharb  of  Armagh,  or  primate  in 
modemlang^iage,wa8notnecessariIyabishqp, 
and  in  the  case  of  Dubhdalethe  there  is  even 
some  doubt  whether  be  was  ordained  at  all. 
A  bishop  was  a  necessary  offioer  in  every 
ecclesiastical  establishment  like  that  at  Ar- 
magh, but  he  was  not  the  chief  ecclesiasHc' 
In  1060  Dubhdalethe  made  a  visitation  of 
Cinel  Eoghain,  a  territory  comprising  the 
county  of  Tyrone  and  part  of  Don^I,  and 
brought  away  a  tribute  of  three  uuiured 
cows.  In  1066,  according  to  the  'Annals  of 
Ulster,'  he  made  war  on  another  eccIeMastic, 
the  comharb  of  flnnian,  by  which  is  meant 
the  abbot  of  Clonnrd,  in  the  south-west  of 
the  county  of  Meath.  A  fight  ensued  between 
the  two  parties,  in  which  many  were  killed. 
The  qtuirrel  probably  related  to  some  dia-' 
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pDtetl  pmpertj  belonging  to  one  or  other  of 
tbe  aboeyseoncemed.  Tbia  entry  is  omhtod 
1^  tba '  row  Maatora,*  aeoording  to  a  pcactice 
mot  nnusual  vith  Hum  of  sni^weaung  incon- 
-veniant  &eta. 

In  1004  they  record  his  death,  and  add 
that  *  Maeliaa  aasamed  the  abbacy.'  Thua 
the  duration  of  DnUidalethe's  primacy  was 
fifteem  years.  Ware,  however,  states  that, 
according  to  the  '  Paalter  of  Cosliel,'  it  was 
mly  twelve,  *  which,'  he  says, '  afforda  some 
room  to  suspect  that  GtUa  Patrick  MacDo- 
mM,  who  is  expressly  called  archbishop  of 
Armiuh  in  the**  Amals  of  theFour  Masters  " 
at  lOoS,  ooriit  to  interreno  between  Amal- 
gaidh  and  I)abhdalethe,  whidi  will  pretty 
well  aqoare  with  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1065  [KMUV  But  in  fkct  Oills  Patrick  is 
OB^  tanned  prior  bythe '  Four  Masters,' and 
more  exactly  by  the  '  Annals  of  Ulster,'  sec- 
nab  or  vice^bTOt.  3t.  Bernard  of  Olairraux, 
in  his  *  Life  of  Maelmogne  or  Malacby,  Pri- 
mate of  Arma^ '  (1134-7),  refers  in  severe 
terms  to  the  usage '  whereby  the  holy  see 
[Armj^ffa]  came  to  be  obtained  by  hereditary 
soeoesfiioo,' and  adds,  ^therebadalreadybeen 
before  tbe  time  of  Celsus  (d.  1129)  eight  in- 
diridoala  who  were  married  and  without 
orden,  yet  men  of  edooation.'  Chte  oi  these 
must  faava  been  Dubbdalethe,  but  St.  Bot- 
■ard  was  in  error  in  viewing  the  influence 
of  Ae  hereditary  principle  at  Armagh  as  un- 
BsuaL  The  oomnarbs  of  St.  Finnian,  St. 
Cbhtmbif  and  other  famous  saints  succeeded 
aoeording  to  certain  rules  in  which  kinship 
to  the  nmnder  ^yed  an  important  part. 
And  thus  it  was  that  Dubhdalethe  succeeded 
Us  predecessor  on  the  day  of  his  death,  and 
that  Maelisa,  on  the  death  of  the  former, 
'  asBOBed  *  the  sbbcuy. 

Dubbdalethe  was  the  anther  of  *  Annals  of 
Ireland,*  in  which  he  makes  use  of  the  chris- 
tian na.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  instances 
In  Ireland,  if  we  accept  O'Flaherty's  opinion, 
that  it  only  came  into  use  there  about  1020. 
He  considered  him  as  contemporair  with 
Uvgroa,  abbot  of  Hy  {d.  980),  and  as  he 
smflt  therafoie  have  been  at  least  MXty-nine 
yean  when  he  became  primate,  ami  ma^ 
aatonlly  be  presnmed  to  have  compiled  his 
*  Annals'  at  an  earlier  period,  he  may  hare 
been  actually  the  first  to  use  it.  His  '  An- 
nab'are  quoted  in  the  'Annals  of  Ulster' 
(1031),  p.  936,  and  in  the  'Four  Masters,' 
p.  978.  He  is  also  reported  to  have  been  the 
Siitbor  of  a  worii  on  the  archbishops  of  Ar- 
■agfa  down  to  his  own  time. 

[Ot^oDor's  Scriptt.  B«r.  Bib.  ir.  290;  Annnls 
of  ilw  Poor  Msstm,  ii.  687,887;  Ware's  Works 
(BafiMX  p.  CO ;  Colgon's  Trias  Thaam.  p.  2986; 
InigM^  Eeelas.  Bat.  iU.  iS8. 448.]   ^.  0. 


DUBOIS,  CHARLES  (rf.  1740),  trossuier 
tothe  East  India  Company,  lived  at  Mltcham, 
Surrey,  where  he  had  a  gurden  filled  with  the 
newest  exotics  at  that  time  in  course  of  tntro* 
ductton.  As  regards  botany,  ho  seems  to  luive 
been  chiefly  a  patron  rather  than  a  worker ; 
thus  he  appears  as  one  of  twelve  Englisli 
subscribers  to  MichMi's'Nova  Genera,' 1728. 
His  name,  however,  occurs  as  having  con- 
tributed observations  to  the  third  edition  <tf 
lUy's  'Sync^sis,'  1724.  His  dried  plants 
OGcmy  seventy-four  folio  volumes,  tbe  entin 
number  <rf  speoimsns  bcsng  about  Uurteoi 
thousand,  and  are  in  exeelbot  pres»VKtioa ; 
they  form  part  of  the  herbarium  at  the  Ox- 
ford Botame  Onrden.  Hedied210ct.  1740. 
Brown  established  hb  genus  DuboUia  in 
commemoration. 

[Gent.  Hag.  (1740).  x.  525;  Nichols's  Lit. 
lUustr.,  i.  866-76  (mentioned  in  letters) ;  Dan- 
beny's  Oxfnd  Bet.  Garden,  p.  4S.]    B.  D.  J. 

DU  BOIS,  Laby  DOROTHEA  (1728- 
1774),  anthoress,  was  tbe  eldest  dau^ter  of 
liichaid  Annesley  [q.  v.},  ofterwarcu  sixth 
earl  of  Anglesey,  by  Ann  Simpson,  dauj^tw 
of  a  weoltfaT  merchant  of  Dublin.  She  was 
bom  in  Ireland  in  1728,  one  year  after  her 
fiMher  had  become  Lord  Althiun.  In  1787 
he  succeeded  to  the  earldom.  At  this  time 
the  earl  made  provision  for  his  countess  and 
her  children,  assigning  10,000/.  a  year  to 
Dorothea;  bnt  about  1740  he  repudiated  his 
marriage,  declared  his  children  ilWitimate, 
and  turned  them  all  out  (rf  doors.  An  action 
brought  by  the  countess  in  1741  resulted  in 
an  interim  order  for  a  payment  by  tbe  eari 
of  41.  per  week  ;  but  this  payment  was  never 
made,  and  the  ladies  suffered  the  greatest 
distress.  About  1762 Dorothea  secreuy  mar* 
ried  Du  Bois,  a  French  musician,  and  Iwcame 
the  mother  of  six  children.  In  1769  she 
heard  that  her  fither  had  made  a  will  leaving 
her  5«.,  in  quit  of  all  demands,  as  bis  natural 
daughter ;  and  in  1 760,  on  recovery  Inuu  the 
lurth  of  her  sixth  child,  she  undertook  a 
journey  to  Camolin  Fsrk,  Wexford,  whese 
he  was  lying  ill,  to  induce  him  to  acknow- 
ledge his  marriage  with  her  mother.  She  was 
repulsed  with  much  indignity  by  the  woman 
then  claiming  to  be  the  earl's  wue.  In  1761 
the  earl  died,  his  estates  devolving  on  Uie  son 
of  the  wife  in  possession.  Lady  Dorothea 
then  laid  the  whole  story  before  the  world 
in  '  Poems  by  a  Lady  of  Quality,'  which  she 
dedicated  to  the  king,  and  publi^ied  by  sub- 
scription at  Dublin  in  1764.  In  1766  her 
mother  died.  In  1766  Dorothea  published 
'  The  Case  of  Ann,  Countess  of  Anglesey, 
lately  Deceased,'  a|^ealing  for  help  to  prose* 
arte  her  claims;  with  the  same  ofegect  she 
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ismaed  'Theodora,*  a  nwA,  in  1770,  dedicated 
to  the  ConntesB  of  Hutfoid.  In  1771  she 
published  *  The  DiToroe/  4to,  a  mmical  en- 
tertaimnenC  sung  at  Marylebone  Gardens  in 
1779 ;  end  *  The  Haonted  Grove,'  another 
musical  entertainment  by  her,  not  printed, 
vrns  acted  at  DuUin.  Ab(Mttl7728hebroufrht 
out  '  The  Lady's  Polite  Secretary/  preceded 
\nF  a 'Short  English  Oruimar.  Meanwhile, 
the  Angles^  estates  vmsn^eet  to  Uwsttits 
fromyariouB  udaSfhutiume  m  tdiem  buteflted 
Lady  Dovothea^  and  lier  lifSa  was  paued  in 
bittwpoTBrty.  fiSw  died  in  Giafton  Stre^ 
Dublin,  (^aa  q^oplaistie  fit,  early  in  1774. 

[Gttit,  HC&g.  ziv.  from  month  to  month, 
XiXVi.  JIS7-»,  ilii.  124,  291,  xHt.  94;  mann- 
ttnpt  not«ff  to  "Hieodora,  Brit,  Mus,  copy ;  th» 
Case;  Baker'sBiog. Dram. (B«ed), i. 210,ii.  168, 

mA  J.  3. 

DU  BOIS,  EDWARD  (1632-1099), 
piAiter.   [See  under  Du  Boia,  Bihow.] 

DUBOIS,  BDWABD  (1774-1860),  wit 
und  man  of  lett«8»  son  of  WiUiam  Dubois, 
ft  BMrchaiit  in  London,  originally  ftom  the 
nsighbcnuhood  of  NewKdutel,  vas  bora  at 
Love  Lane,  in  the  ci^  of  Londob,  4  Jan. 
13V4.  Hiaednoation-waseatriedonathome, 
and  ha 'became  possessed  of  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  classics  ftnd  a  fsir  acquvnt- 
ance  wita  French,  Italian,  and^anijui.  He 
adofited  literature  as  his  profession,  and  al- 
though he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner 
Temple,  on  6  May  1809,  he  did  not  meet 
with  suiGcient  success  to  abandon  his  pen. 
He  WS8  aregular  contributor  to  various  perio- 
dicals; and  especially  to  the  '  Morning  Chro- 
nicle'under  Perry.  Artnotice6,dramaticcri- 
tioisms,  and  verses  on  the  topics  of  the  day 
wen  hjEspriadpai  oontributimiaf^  and  to  the 
last  day  of  his  life  lie  retained  hia  position 
of  art  critia  on  the  staff  of  the  'Observer.* 
Whan  the  '  Monthly  Mimtt*  was  the  pro- 
petty  of  the  eccentric  Thomas  Hill,  it  was 
edited  by  Dubois,  and  on  Hill's  death  he 
.was  benefited  as  one  of  the  two  executors 
■nd  residuary  legatees  by  a  considerable 
accession  of  fortune.  Theodore  Hook  was 
among  bis  assistants  on  that  periodical,  and 
from  Dubois  Barham  obtained,  when  writing 
Hook's  life,  '  many  of  the  most  interesting 
details '  of  the  wit's  eariy  hiBt.ory.  He  as- 
sisted Thomas  Campbell  in  editioff  the  first 
taumber  of  Colbum  s  '  New  Monthly  Maga* 
sine,'  bat  before  the  secuid  number  could  be 
issued  differenoee  broke  oat  and  th«y  sepa- 
Tated  (BiUDiHB,  F^ffy  Taanf  RecothetieiiUt 
ii.  161-^).  For  a  few  jwn  he  was  the  editm 
of  the '  Lady's  Magazine,'  and  for  the  same 
-period  he  conducted  the  *  European  Hagar 
t^Mt    lSt»  is  Mmetimes  said  to  uve  been  'a 


connection  *  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  at  other 
times  his  private  secretary,  sad  were 
certainlyon  intimate  terms  of  friendship  froib 
1807 untUFrands'sdeathin  1818.  iffWoM 
had  gone  out  as  governor  of  Bnenoa  Ayree 
in  lw7,Dubois  would  have  accompanied  him 
as  private  seoretaiy.  He  compiled  Francis's 
biography  in  the  'Monthly  Mirror'  for  1810, 
and  wrote  the  liie  of  Francis  which  apfearad 
in  the  'MomingCatraiiiele'  fbrSS  Deo.  181& 
WhoL  Lord  G^pbell  was  oomnosing  hia 
'M^oir'  of  Lord  Lou^bnraugn,  Dubcus 
obtained  fi>r  him  a  long  manorandnm  team 
Lady  fVancis  oq  the  auuiorshipof  the '  Let- 
ters of  Junius'  (OaMPBBLL,  ChamxUons  vi 
S44r-7).  The  first  of  these  lives  is  said  to 
have  prompted  the  jtublication  of  John  Tay- 
lor's 'Juntos  Identified,'  and  it  has  mme 
than  once  been  insinuated  that  Dubois  was 
the  real  author  of  that  volume.  Consideiw 
able  correepondenoe  and  articles  on  the  gene- 
ral subieot  the  '  Letters  of  Junius  and 
aa  Mr.  Taylor's  work  araeared  in  the'Athe- 
neum'  and  'Notes  ana  Queries'  for  1860 
Oionie  of  which  will  bo  found  in  Dix«x*i 
AlfMn  ^  a  Critic,  vol.  iL),  but  the  connac- 
tion  of  Dnbob  with  the  autihoiahlpaf  *  Junios 
Identified '  was  set  at  rest  by  the  assutuoe 
of  Mr.  Tayh>r  {NoUt  and  Qtienet,  I860,  pp^ 
258-9)  that  he  *  never  received  the  slighteM 
asaistanee  from  Mr.  Dubois.'  For  many 
years,  at  least  twenty  years,  he  was  assistant 
to  Seijeant  Heath,  judge  of  the  court  of 
requests,  a  '  strange  and  whimsioal  court,'  as 
it  has  been  designated.  When  counter  courts 
were  established  a  judgeship  was  offerad  te 
Dubois,  but  he  pref^red  to  oontinue  as 
Mr.  Heath's  deputy.  In  1833  be  wss  ap- 
pointed by  Lord  Brougham  to  the  otfiee  of 
treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  Metropt^tan 
Lunacy  Commission,  and  on  the  aboUtian  of 
that  body  in  1846  was  employed  nudor  the 
new  commission  without  any  special  dnties. 
These  appointments  he  retained  until  his 
death,  ana  their  duties  were  discharged  by 
him  with  success ;  for  although  he  loved  a 
joke,  even  in  court,  he  never  allowed  this 
propensity  to  get  the  mastery  over  his  natu- 
ral astuteness.  His  face  was  naturally  droll, 
his  wit  was  caustic,  and  he  was  '  capital  at 
the  dinner  table.*  He  died  at  Sloane  Street^ 
Chelsea,  on  10  Jan.  1850,  aged  76.  He  mar- 
ried at  Bloomsbury  ChiurcE  in  August  1815 
Harriet  Cresswell,  daughter  of  Richard  Chea- 
lyn  Cresswell,  registrar  of  the  Arches  Cotvrt  of 
Canterbury.  By  her,  who  survived  htm,  he 
had  tiiree  sons,  and  one  daughter.  One  of 
hb  last  aots  was  to  ruse  a  subscription  for 
the  jGunily  of  tiie  kte  B.  B.  Feake,  ^e  dur 
natist. 

Dubois'a  works  were  of  an  ephemeral  ch*- 
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tMlcr,  taA  appwkied  whm  he  was  a  yoang 
MB.  IWrwere:  I. '  A^ecwofFamilTBio- 
m^y,*  dedicated  to  Qeoi^  Oolman,  3  vob., 
1799.  2.  'The  Wrea^;  Selections  from 
8mho,  Tfaeofxitaa,  Bion,  and  Moechus,  with 
a  Pioae  T^ranfllation  and  Notes.  To  which 
aje  added  remarks  on  Shakespeare,  and  a 
cnMMxiaon  between  Hcwace  and  Lncian,' 
179ff.  In  this  ounpilation  he  was  asaiated 
W  Oifel  Ldfifc.  The  remarks  on  Shakespeare 
efeieSy  show  ccnnotdeaces  end  imitations  be- 
tween his  wnriu  and  those  of  the  ancient 
iliniire  8.  'The  Fairgr  of  Misfortune,  ov 
ibaLovee  of  Oetw  aadZvloma,  an  Italian 
lUe  tenalated  from  the  French,  br  the 
tuAot  of  A.  Piece  of  Family  Bioffnpfay/' ' 

1799.  IliB  original  wo^ 'flfoza  and  Fatim6»* 
vaapnfaliflhed  t  the  Ha^e  in  1764.  4.  *  St. 
Oadwia;  a  Tale  of  the  16th,  17tii,  and  18th 
Omtmy,  tnr  Ooont  Rej^iiuld  de  St.  Leon,' 

1800.  A  akit  oa  Gk>dwin's  noTel  of  8t.  Leon. 
&.  '  Old  Nick ;  a  Satirical  Story  in  Three 
Tobmn,'  ISOl ;  2nd  ed.  1808.  Dedicated 
to  Thomas  HilL  This  storr  diowed  the  pos- 
WiiionofmndiTryacity  and  humour.  6. 'The 
Uscuoeron,  with  remarks  on  the  life  and 
Wtitingg  of  Boccaccio,  and  an  AdTertisement 
l7th^athor<tf  "Old  Hack,"' 1804.  The 
tondatuB,  which  was  suggested  by  Thomas 
ffiBfWaa  a  leriHcm  of  tint  issued  anonr> 
memHj  m  1741,  and  Ihe  task  of  supervision 
waaeatniflted  to  Dubois.  7. 'Rhymes '  [anon, 
by  Octavins  Qilchrist  of  Stamford,  and  edited 
W  Deboia],  1606.  8.  'Poetical TranslationB 
« the  Worka  of  Horace,  by  Philip  Franeis. 
New  Edition,  with  Additional  Notes,  by 
£dwvd  Du  Bois,'  4  vols.,  1807.  The  book- 
■eUers  required  the  immediate  publication  of 
a  corrected  '  eoj^  oi  the  meet  approved  edi- 
tioK  of  Dr.  Francis's  Horace,'  and  Dubois 
was  aided  in  his  undertaking  by  Gapel  Lofit, 
ft^hen  Weston,  and  Sir  FBlip  Francis,  the 
bst  of  whom  farnisfaed  three  ingenious  notes. 
9.  When  the  travel^  of  Sir  Jatm  Garr  were 
sttiacting  ^eDtion,DuboU  undertook,  at  the 
■itanoe  of  the  puUishers  of  tife  *  S[b>nthly 
Knob'  to  wnte  a  satirical  pamphlet  in  lidi- 
eula  of  the  knisht's  efiorts  m  literature.  It 
was  called  '  ny  Pocket-book,  or  Hints  for 
a'*Ry^ite  merrie  and  conceitede  tour,  in 
qwto ;  to  be  called, '  The  Stranger  in  Ire- 
W,*  in  1806.  fiya  Knight  Errant,"' 1807. 
Hub  satire  quickly  passed  throngh  two  edi- 
tion%  and  was  followed  by  'Old  Nick's 
Toekt/t-hook,'  1808,  written  in  ridicule  of 
Dubois,  by  a  friend  of  Cair,  who  was  stung 
hf  them  strokee  of  satire  mto  bringing  an 
action  a^iainst  Hood  and  Sharpe,  in  Tinaic»- 
tknofhu  literary  character.  The  case  came 
befoce  Lord  EDenborough  and  a  special  jury, 
at  puaahtU,  1  Aug.  iSOd,  when  the  jndgs 


ftummed  up  strongly  in  farour  of  the  defeat 
dants,  and  the  verditit  was  giTea  for  thAu. 
T^o  reports  of  the  trial  were  issued,  one  oft 
b^ialf  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  other  in  the 
ihtertat  of  the  defonduits,  and  the  latter  re- 
port Was  also  appended  to  a  third  edition  of 
'My  Pooket-book.'   10.  'The  Bising  Sun^ 

11.  'TheTa]rantula,orthe  Dance  of  Fools) 
by  die  Au^or  oC  "  The  Bisin^  Sun," '  1806. 
An  ovdrchai^ed  satire  on  fashionable  life  in 
1800,  which  IS  sometimes,  but  prdiably  iritb^ 
ont  sufficient  reason,  attributed  to  Dubois. 

12.  *  FaoetitB,  Mnsamm  DeiioiB,or  the  Umei/ 
Beereatieti,  I^Sir  J.  If.  [Ifemiisl  and  Ja.8; 

Kimsa  Smith]  .  .  .  with  Memoin  [by  Dv- 
is]  of  Sir  itHxa  Hennis  and  Dr.  Jsm* 
Smith,'  1817, 2  vols.  He  also  edited  HarrisV 
'Hermes'  (6th  edit.  1806):  * Fitzesboree's 
Letters,' by  MefanoUi  (11th  edit.  1806))  'Bnf> 
ton's  Anatomy'  (ISQl);  'HayteVs  BalladB^' 
with  plates  by  William  Hake  (1806);  and 
'  Ossian's  Poems '  (1806). 

[Life  of  Sir  P.  FraDcifl,  by  Partes  md  MwJ« 
Tale,  i.  zxiii,  337,  ii.  6S4-6;  Collier's  Old  Maii^b 
Diery;  pt.  ir.  p.  28  ;  Maeliae's  Pwtiait  Qallsry, 
p.  ftei  ;■  Litwary  Oazette,  IBM,  pp.  A2-8 ;  Hal* 
W  and  Laiog's  ABottymous  lat.  ui.  191 1. 3a07i 
2260;  New  Moathly  Mag.  bmd.  81-4  (1847); 
Osnt.  Vitf^  xzxiii  326-7  (I860);  inltAnaUov 
firom  bis  M>u,Ur.  l^twodoreDaboiyJ  W.  P.  C. 

DU  BOIS,  SDTON  (d.  1706),  fubter,  mrf 
the  youngest  son  of  Hendriok  Ifii  B(n%  and 
Helenh  Leonora  Seven,  his  wife.  He  U 
stated  to  have  been  bom  at  Antwerp,  but  it 
am>ears  that  in  1643  Hendrick  Du  Bote  was 
a  resident  in  Rotterdam,  when  he  died  in 
1647,  beittg  described  ss  a  painter  and  dealer 
in  works  of  srt ;  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
DuBofs  was  of  flemish  or  Dutch  origin.  He 
seems  to  have  visited  Italy  with  lus  DVother 
Edward,  and  commenoea  his  career  ee  a 
painter  of  small  battle-pieces  in  the  ItalnSf 
fashion;  but  subsequently  he  reoeiTfld  in- 
structioBi  fron^  WouTermans,  and  toc^  to 
painting  horses  andoattle  pictures.  He  gained 
a  grtet  repiktationtolHswarkbiik  this  stjflej 
and  so  nearty  approached  lite  manner  of  th« 
great  msaters  then  in  vogue,  that  he  was  sUe 
to  saU  many  of  his  jnotuns  as  tAieir  wnks^ 
eacusing  himself  on  the  ground  that,  if  lie 
put  his  own  name  to  them,  their  merit  would 
never  be  reoa^^nised.  He  had  a  curious  neat 
way  of  finishing  his  figures,  whidi  be  alsO 
employed  in  portrait-psmting ;  aooording  to 
Vertue  he  was  induced  to  turn  his  hand  ttf 
this  by  the  advice  of  a  lady  friend.  He  came 
to  England  in  1685,  and  was  fortunate  id 
securing  the  psitroni^  and  fiiendsh^t-of 
L^rd-chanceUor  Somera,  who  sat  to  him  for 
his  portrait  and  padd  him  liberally.  Jantei 
Elsum  [q.  t,}  wzote  an  ^giam  on  thiq 
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portTait  of  tlielord  cbanrellor.  DuBoislived 
in  Corent  Garden  with  liis  lirotber,  and  had 
pli-ntj  of  practice,  amassing  considerable 
sums  of  money,  which  they  hoarded  together. 
Late  in  life,  and  afW  his  brother's  death, 
aboutl707,faemarrie(lSarah,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Van  de  Velde  the  younger  [q.  v.],  but 
only  Burvived  a  Tear,  dying  in  May  17(^.  In 
luswill  (P.  C.  d.,SoiaenetUoiue,113,  Bar- 
rett), among  legacies  tohiawifeand  leUtiona, 
be  1ht«b  to  Ixod  Somera  '  my  fiithn's  and 
mother's  pict-ures  drawn  by  Van  D;^ke,  and 
my  cauoibooka  and  the  bo<^  therein;'  and 
further  to  hie  wife  '  the  copper-plates  of  my 
Wher  and  mother,  and  the  prints  print^ 
frcun  the  same.*  These  portraits  by  Van- 
dyck  (Skith,  Catalogue,  Nos.  821  and  723) 
were  noted  by  Dr.  Waagen  {Treaeuret  <ff 
Art  in  Ortat  Britain,  iv.  530)  as  being  in 
the  oollection  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke 
at  W'impole.  They  were  finely  engraved 
by  Cornells  Visscher.  Among  tlie  portraits 
painted  l^  Du  Bois  in  England  were  those 
of  Aichbtshop  Tenison,  at  Lambeth  Palace ; 
John  Wilmot,  earl  of  fioohester,  at  Knole 
PariE ;  Lord  Bericeler  of  Stratton ;  William 
Bentiiick,earl  ofPoruand  (engraved  in  mezzo- 
tint by  IL  Williams,  and  in  line  by  J.  Houbra- 
ken);  Adrian  Bcverland  (engraved  in  mezzo- 
tint by  I.  Beckett) ;  four  portraits  of  Sir 
Richard  Head,  bart.,  his  wife  and  family  (un- 
jbrtimately  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  at  the 
Pantechnicon,  Lowndes  Square,  London,  in 
February  1874),  and  others.  His  widow  re- 
married a  Mr.  Bur^^s,  Vertue  mentions 
various  portraits  of  Du  Bois  lumself.  His 
ehler  brother,  EdwabdDudoib(1022-1699P), 
was  also  a  painter,  though  of  inferior  merit 
to  his  brothiBr.  He  was  a '  history  and  laud- 
akip  punter/  aeoording  to  Veitue,  bom  at 
Antwerp,  and  '  diaiaple  to  one  Groonwegen, 
n  landakip  punter  Ukewise.'  He  traveled 
with  his  broifaer  to  Italy,  and  remained  there 
Mgbt  yean  atudyinff  the  antiques.  He  also 
worked  some  time  m  Paris,  and  on  his  way 
to  Italy  executed  some  works  tot  Charles  Em- 
nanuel,  duke  of  Savc^.  He  came  to  Tjondon 
and  lived  with  his  brother  in  Covent  Garden, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  77.  His  name 
appears  as  publisher  on  Visscher's  prints  of 
the  portraits  of  his  parents  mentioned  above. 
[Rodgrare's  Diet,  of  Artists;  Yertne's  MSS. 

iBrit.  Hub.  Add.  MSS.  2306B-76) ;  Pilkington's 
>ict.  of  Painters ;  Olmea  and  Schoffer's  Rottor- 
damseheHistorienbladea;  O-uiffetnr'sVanDyok; 
CbaloDor  Sautfa'g  Engtaved  British  Mezzotint 
Portraits.]  L.  C. 

BIT  BOSa  CLAUDE  (1682-1745  P),  en. 
mTer,  was  00m  in  fVance  in  1683.  In 
1713  lie  came  to  Endand  with  Claude  Du- 
piua  to  assist  Nicholas  Dorigny  [q.  v.]  in 


engraving  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  whore  he  resided  for  some  time, 
until  the  engravings  were  nearly  completed. 
Dorigny  having  some  disagreement  with  his 
assistants,  ther  left  him ;  Dupuis  returned 
to  Paris,  and  Du  Bosc  set  up  as  an  engraver 
on  bis  own  account.  He  prepared  a  set  of  en- 
gravings done  by  himself  from  the  cartoons, 
but  {)origny's  engravings,  being  superior,  held 
the  da^.  In  Fwuary  1714  Du  Bosc  ander- 
took  with  Louis  Du  Guemier  {q.  v.]  to  en- 
grave a  series  of  plates  illustrati^'e  of  the 
battles  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborouf^  and 
FrinceEiigene.  HesenttoParisfortwomore 
engravers,  Bernard  Baron  [q.  v.]  and  Beau- 
Tais,to  help  himto  complete  this  work,  which 
was  accomplishedin  1717.  Vertue  stafeathat 
towards  the  end  of  1739  Baron  and  Du  Bose 
went  over  to  Paris,  Du  Bosc  wishin^to  arrange 
matters  relating  to  the  trade  of  print-selling, 
OS  he  hod  now  set  up  a  shop,  and  that  Vanloo 
then  painted  both  their  portraits,  which  they 
brought  to  England.  In  1733  he  publiAed 
an  English  edition  of  Bernard  Picart's '  Re- 
ligious Ceremonies  of  All  Nations,'  some  of 
tluplatesbeingmagTaved  by  himself.  Among 
other  prints  engraved  by  him  were  '  A{k>Uo 
uid  Thetis '  voA  '  Hie  Vengeance  of  Latona,' 
after  Jouvenet;  some  of  the  'Iiabours  ofHav- 
culea '  and  'The  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,' after 
Louis  Cheron ;  *  The  Head  of  Pompey  brougbt 
to  CiBsar,'  after  B.  Ficart ;  '  The  Continence 
of  Scipio,'  after  N.  Poussin ; '  The  Temple  of 
Solomon,'  after  Parmenti&re;  a  portrait  of 
Bonaventura  GitTard,  and  numerous  book- 
illustrations  for  the  publishers,  including 
numerous  plates  for  itapin's  'History  of 
England'  (folio.  1743).  His  drawing  was 
ottea  faulty,  and  his  style  devoid  of  interest. 

IRedgrave's  Diet,  of  Artists ;  Dussieux's  Lm 
Artistes  Francais  i  I'Etraager ;  Yertue's  ICSS. 
(Brit.  Mas.  Add.  MSS.  28068-76)  La  Blanc's 
Mannel  de  rAmateor  d'Estampea.]      TU.  C. 

DUBOURDIl!tr,ISAAC  (1697  P-ie92  ?), 
Freneh  protestant  minist«r  at  Montpellier, 
was  driven  from  that  place  in  1683,  and  took 
refuge  in  Lmidon,  where  he  is  said  by  a  con- 
temporary author  to  have  'held  primaryrank* 
among  his  fellow  pastors,  and  to  have  been 
*  wise,  laborious,  and  entirely  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  the  reAigee  church.'  In  1664  he 
published  'A  Discourse  of  Obedience  unto 
Kings  and  Majfistrat^s,  upon  the  Anniver- 
sary of  his  Majesties  Birth  and  BestAura- 
tion,*  and  continued  to  preach  in  the  Savoy 
Chapel,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  ministers, 
at  least  as  late  as  1692.  The  exact  dat«s  of 
both  his  birth  and  death  are  uncertain. 

[Haag's  La  Frftoco  ProtostAnte ;  Agno v's  Pro- 
testant Exiles  from  France  in  the  Reign  of 
Lonis  XIV.]  F.  T.M. 
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DUB0UBDIEU,  JEAN  (1G12?-I7i0), 
French  protestont  minister,  Bon  of  Isaac  Du- 
bowdint  [q.  was  born  at  Montpellier  in 
16UaeeonfiiigtoAmiew,inl6i8acoordiiigto 
HMg,iB  16iUMeoraiiurtQ  IHdot»  and  becune 
floe  (tftlwputwstrf  that  town.  Inl682he 
wAliAcda  setimm  entitled '  Atis  deJa  Sainte 
snr  ce  que  tons  les  aiicleB  doivent 
diR  d'etle/  which  led  to  a  short  controveisy 
vithBossoet.  At  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Naotee  he  came  to  Enaload,  followed  by 
a  large  portion  of  his  flook,  and  soon  after- 
vards  attached  himself  as  chaplain  to  the 
boaae  of  Schomberg.  He  was  by  the  aide  of 
thedoioe  at  the  Bojue,  and  accompanied  the 
doln's  youngest  eon,  Buke  Charlee,  to  Turin 
iBl691.  Duke  Charleewas  mortally  wounded 
and  takot  prisoner  by  the  French  army  under 
Oatiut  at  the  battle  of  MarBiglia  in  1693, 
and  Duboozdieu  toc4t  the  body  to  Lausanne 
ftr  btamunt.  In  1695  he  published  a  ser- 
■am  delWeied  on  the  ere  of  Queen  Mary's 
fimeral ;  and  in  the  following  rear  his  most 
il^iatant  work, '  An  Uistoriou  Dissertation 
upon  the  Thebean  L^ion.'  He  had  been 
■OTed  to  write  on  this  subject  by  witnessing 
tie  vonhip  given  to  theee  saints  while  at 
timi  (see  chap.  i.  of  the  book). 

Dnboordien  was  one  of  the  pastors  of  the 
French  chnrch  in  the  Savoy,  London ;  and 
there  was  s  Jbut  Abiund  Ddboubdou  pas- 
tor £f  the  same  church  at  the  same  time,  who 
took  a  very  pronunent  port  among  the  re> 
fo^ees,  publiabed  several  books,  pamphlets, 
■ad  sermons,  was  chaplun  to  the  Duke  of 
DeTODshiwvwas  appointed  in  1701  to  Uu  reo- 
tonr  of  Sawtrey-itoynes  in  HnntingdmshiTe, 
■ad  ehed  in  May  1713  before  the  Bishop  of 
London,  at  the  instance  of  the  !Freneh  am- 
huaador,  to  answer  for  certain  very  vim- 
knt  paUished  attacks  upon  the  fVench  king, 
whom  be  had  accused,  among  other  things, 
of  peisonal  cowardice. 

Tbese  two  Dnbonrdieus,  Jean  and  Jean 
Amend,  have  been  assumed  by  most  bio- 
gnfAerstobBthesame person.  Agnew,how- 
rrer,  in  bis  *  Protestant  Exiles  from  Fratice,' 
sbowB  almost  conclusively  that  they  were  dis- 
tinetpaaons,  Jean  Arnmnd  being  possiblythe 
nedhew,  bat  more  probably  the  son,  of  Jean, 
hdeed,  if  we  accept  26  July  1720  as  the 
diteof  Jean's  death,  he  cannot  have  been  the 
Mmeintn  as  Jean  Annand,  who  preached  one 
cf  Us  sennmis  in  January  17SS-4  (M4pkibo- 
tMf  m  Is  earaetin  tfm  hon  mtjet,  London, 
17U). 

Jus  AvmAKD  DiTBOintDXEv  was  a  fierce 
antrcmnialist,  an  ardent  protestant,  a 
itiaaeh  supporterof  the  Hanoverian  succes- 
mm,  and  a  good  hater  of  Louis  XIV.  He 
rnacied  in  boClf  Engliqb  an^  French, 

T9f-  Tt 


date  of  his  birth  is  uncurtain.  He  died  in 
the  latter  part  of  1726. 

A  list  of  the  books  of  Jean  and  Jean  Ar- 
mand -Dubourdieu,  but  given  as  the  works 
oC  one  author,  will  be  found  in  Ebag's  *  La 
France  Froteetante.' 

[Moreri's  Grand  Dictionoaixe  Historique; 
Haag's  Ia  FranosPiotsstaote;  Agnew's  Ftench 
Protestant  Exiles.]  F.  T,  H. 

DUBOUEG,  GEORGE  (1799-1882), 
writer  on  the  violin,  grandson  of  Matthew 
Duboiurg  [q.  v.],  published  in  1836  '  The 
Violin,  oeing  an  Account  of  that  leading 
Instrument  and  its  most  eminent  Professors, 
&c.,  a  work  which  has  since  been  frequently 
reprinted.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the 
words  of  many  songs,  the  best  known  of 
which  is  Jcdin  Parry's  'Wanted  a  Gover< 
ness.*  During  the  greater  part  of  bis  loag 
life  Duboni|f  contributed  to  various  news- 
papers,  especially  at  Brighton,  where  he  lived 
for  several  years.  Latterly  he  settled  at 
Maidmhead,  where  he  died  on  17  April  1882, 

[Infonnation  from  Air.  A.  W.  Ihibonrg,  Mx. 
D.  H.  HastiDgs  and  local  nevspi^ars.]  W.  B.  S. 

DUBOURG,  MATTHEW  (170a-1767), 
violinist,  bom  in  1703,  was  the  son  of  a  &mou8 
dancing-master  named  Isaac.  He  learnt  the 
violin  at  an  early  age,  and  first  appeared  at 
Thomas  Britton  s  [q,  v.]  concerts,  where  he 
played  a  solo  by  Corelli,  standing  on  a  joint- 
stool.  Traditionsaysbewassofirighteneathat 
henearlyfelltotheground.  WhenGemiuiun 
came  to  England  in  1714,  Dubourg  was  put 
nnder  htm.  Even  at  tins  time  he  must  have 
been  a  remarkable  performer,  for  on  7  April 
J715  he  played  a  solo  on  the  stage  at  the 
Lincoln'slnn  Fields  Theatre  at  a  benefit  per- 
formance, in  the  advertisement  of  which  he 
is  described  as  'the  famous  Matthew  Du- 
bourg, a  youth  of  12  years  of  age,'  and  on 
the  2dth  of  the  same  month  he  h^  a  benefit 
concert  his  own.  In  1728  he  succeeded 
Cousser  as  master  of  the  viceroy  of  Ireland's 
band,  the  post  having  been  previously  refused 
by  Geminiani.  Diuiourg  went  to  Ireland, 
but  his  duties  were  not  onerous,  and  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  England,  where  he  taught 
both  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  In  his  official  position 
at  Dublin  he  composed  birtliday  odes  and 
othw  eeremonial  music,  but  none  «  his  wodu 
have  been  printed.  He  led  tIie.orcliCBti!a  for 
Handel  on  the  latter'a  vi«t  to  Ireland  in 
1741,  taking  part  in  the  first  performance  of 
the 'Messiah;'  he  also  played  at  the  Oratorio 
concerts  at  Covent  Garden  given  by  Handel 
in  1741  and  1742.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occcp 
slon  when  Haqd^l  was  conducting,  Dubou^, 
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^htfring  a  close  to  make  ad  libitum,  wan- 
dned  about  bo  long  is  a  fit  of  abstract 
mddalatkili  thit  lie  seemed  nnoertain  of  the 
oricjbul  ksy.  At  lengdi,  however,  he  acoom- 
plMied  a  Bala  tninl  at  -Uie  shake  which  wae 
to  terminate  this  long  close,  when  Handel^ 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  audience,  cried 
out,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  in  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  theatre,  '*  Welcome  home, 
welcome  home,  Mr.  Dubouig!"'  On  3  March 
1750-1  Daboiir)Bf  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  So^ty  of  Musicians,  and  in  1762 
he  Buccieeded  Feeing  as  master  of  the  Inn^fa 
bttnd ;  but  he  still  continued  to  retain  his 
post  at  Dublin,  where  he  was  visited  in  1761 
by  Oeminiani,  who  died  in  his  house.  Du- 
boni^  died  at  London,  8  July  1767,  and 
was  buried  lit  the  churchyud  of  Faddington 
Oh  arch.  The  eprtapfa  on  his  graTOSttUi'e  has 
been  printed  by  Bumey.  As  a  vioUnist  he 
was  retnarkable  for  his  Are  and  energy,  and 
it  was  noticed  thiMi  his  style  differed  materi- 
ally ftnm  that  of  his  master,  G^minlani. 
HawMns  mentions  a  portrait  of  him  when 
a 'boy,  which  hung  in  a  Mrs.  Martin's  con- 
cert room,  Sherborn  Lane:  this  seems  to  have 
disappeared,  though  a  miniature  of  him  when 
a  boy  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  great- 
granddaughter.  Bumey  saya  a  portrait  of 
him  was  in  the  possession  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Redmond  Simpson.  A  portrait  of  him 
by  Van  der  Smissen  is  now  in  the  jbossession 
of  bis  great-grandson,  Mr.  A.  W.  Dubourg. 

[Duboniv's  Hist,  of  the  Violin,  ed.  18^6,  p. 
184 ;  Bavlmii^s  Hilt,  of  Music,  ▼.  7S,  M2-8 ; 
Born^  Hist  of  Music,  n.  64ft ;  Kecorda  of  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Muiciana ;  Egflrtou  MS.  21fi9, 
61 ;  newapapers  tot  1715  j  ScbcBlcher'H  Life  of 
Suid«l !  inrormatioii  froai  Mr.  A  W.  Dubourg.] 

W.  B.  S. 

DUBRICIU8  (in  Wehsh  Dyfrig),  Saiht 
(d.  612),  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
early  Welsh  saints,  and  the  reputed  founder 
criT  the  Ushopric  of  Llandaff.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  the  most  authentic  inforaiation  we 
have  about  him,  as  that  is  obtained  the 
tenth-century  Latin  annals  of  Wales  (Amtalee 
Cambria,  f.  0:  'Conthigimi  obttus  et  Dibric 
epiacopi ')  ;  but  this  meagre  statement  does 
liot  even  mention  the  name  of  bis  see,  if,  in^ 
dMd,  fixed  bishopB'  sees  ezieted  at  that  period 
in  the  British  fihuich.  Later  accounts  of 
Dubridus  ara  nnwh  more  coptou^  but  are  in 
nosenseof an hiatorical character.  Theearlieet 
"ot  his  lives  is  that  contained  in  the  twelfth- 
century  '  Lectiones  de  vita  Sancti  DubrioK;* 

?rinted  in  the  •  Liber  Lands  vensis  '(pp. 75-83). 
'his  was  probably  composed  in  1120,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  translation  of  the  saint's  bones 
-firom  Bards^  to  a  shrine  within  Handaff 
CMhedMl  by  Urban,  bishop  of  that  see.  It 


ia,  of  coiurse,  a  pious  homily,  intended 
marily  for  edificataon,  but  it  is  important  afc 
haring  been  'written  heian  GeoAm <of  Bfonl- 
mouth's  fictions  ware  pabUahsd,  ana  as  (bAM- 
fon  containing  whatever  andeat  traditioB  UF 
the  saint  i«mained.   Accordiiw  to  this  Iii«^ 
Dubricius  was  the  son  of  BorddU,  dii^ter  of 
a  British  king  called  Febiau.  He  was  miracu- 
lously conceiTed  and  more  miraculously  bom. 
When  be  became  a  man  '  his  foma  eroded 
throughout  all  Britain,  so  that  there  oame 
scholars  from  all  parts  to  him,  and  not  only 
raw  studoits,  but  aUo  learned  men  and  doe- 
tore,  ^rticularly  8t.  Teilo.'  For  seven  yeark 
he  maintained  two  thousand  clerksat  Hi^^m" 
on  the  Wye,  and  again  at  his  native  district^ 
called  from  his  mother  Ynya  Gnlddil,  ilse 
apparently  in  the  same  neigfabeuriiood.  'Ha 
uterwaim  became  a  bi^<^  visited  St.  nity^ 
performed  many  miracles,  and  at  last,  layina 
aside  hta  Inshop'a  rank,  he  left  the  world  ana 
lived  till  the  end  of  his  life  as  asoUtarV  in  the 
island  of  Bardsey,  'the  Rome  of  Britun/ 
where  he  was  buried  among  the  twenty  thou^ 
sand  other  saints  in  the  holy  iahuid.  In  this 
life  there  is  nothing  more  incredible  tliBn  in 
most  lives  of  early  Celtic  saints ;  the  Utie 
archbishop  is  only  once  given  to  him,  and  more 
stress  is  laid  upon  his  sanctity  than  upon  his 
episcopal  rank.   His  chief  abodes  are  on  the 
benkeof  the  Wye.  Butintheaiceounkof  the 
early  state  of  the  church  of  Llandaff  prefixed 
to  this  life,  it  is  said  that  Dubricius  was  con>- 
secrated  by  Gtoinanuajarchbishop  over  all  the 
birimps  of  southern  jBritain,  and  Inshop  aC 
the  see  of  Llandaff,  founded  by  the  libvaUtr 
of  KingMeurig.  BntOennanus  diedin  441^ 
and  the  date  of  Dubricius's  death  here  giraa 
is  61%  the  same  as  that  in  the  'Ammlds 
Oambriffi.'  This  latter  fact  is  in  itself  some 
evidence  that  old  traditions  at  ledst  had  beed 
embodied  in  this  account,  though  the  chrono- 
logical error  in  the  account  of  tbe  foundatioun 
is  80  gross.  But  the  author,  in  regretting  his 
inability  to  describe  at  length  Dubriciu^s 
miracles,  tells  us  that '  the  records  were  pon- 
sumed  by  the  fires  of  the  enemy  6r  carried 
off  to  a  far  distance  in  a  fleet  of  .  citiaeus 
when  banished.'  A  few  years  later,  hoT\'ev(ir, 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  gave  a  nuicb  tuore 
elabwate  account  of  Dubtieiiis  in  hik '  tSJOr 
u>Tj  of  the  Britons,'  which  is  absolfttely  uA- 
historicaL   Tfaia  describes  Dubricius  aS'.the 
archbishop  of  the  Roman  see  oCiCaerliMia, 
who  crowned  Arthur  king  of  Britain,  totd. 
harangued  the  British  host  before  the  botClB 
of  Mount  Baden.   Other  aooovnts  connect 
Dubricius  withDavid  and  the  synod  of  Llait- 
ddewi  Brevi.  When  Dubricius  laid  down  his 
episcopal  office  he  ooneecrated  DaVid  'arcL- 
biahop  of  Wales '  in  his  stead.  Thub  waa  the 
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to  IfaMTHL  But  this  stor^  w  obvknialy  the 
Andt  of  tbe  dann  to  free  the  see  of  St.  David's 
flaB  the  loetnpcditioal  authority  of  Oantap* 
hatfftad  h  flrtt  fbnndinttsfaUfbnBtn  the 
juSmuBal  wTkin^  of  GiraUnB  CamfaraMsU: 
Theie'ie  no  oocuion  to  3o  ihore  than  mentkm 
the  amBlifled  11017  ^  Oecrflrey  wfib  ai^wan 
IB  the  later  lives  of  the  saint, 

Accordfaig  to  the  *  Lectienes'  the  day  of 
Dabricius's  deat3i  was  14  Nov.,  hot  he  was 
Bnullycommeiiio7Btodon4NoT.  Histrana> 
litioti,  which  the  eame  authcmt^  dates  on 
S9  May,  was  genenlly  oelehrated  on  £9  Hay. 

fllte  chief  Dtos  <tf  Dabridns  an  1,  tha  ahoT«- 
AsnlMNMd  Lectkmea^  mntad  la  laher  I^mda- 
TCDd^  eiBted  by  the  Rer.  W.  J.  Bees  tw  the 
'WeU  M8S.  Sode^,  Mth  sq  Enirlisli  imisla- 
liea ;  %  Oaofbty  of  Moamouth's  Historia  Bri- 
tBRToa,  U.  Tiii.  e.  2,  hk.  ix.  c  1,  4,  12,  18,  16 ; 
S,  Vita  S.  Dobricii,  by  Beoediet  of  Gloiuester, 
ia  Whartoa'a  Aof^  Sacca,  ii.  664-61 ;  4,  the 
IilsinOH>^ve'sNoTaLegaiKUAi^luB;  fi,  s»- 
Tsral  nuniueript  lives  ennmerated  lo  Hudy's 
SaseripciTe  Cat.  of  Uaterials,  i.  40-4.  For 
■odern  aothoritifls  see  espedally  Haddaa  and 
Stabba'i  Conncili  and  £cclesiaati<»l  DoaimentB, 
L  lit-B  ;  and  B.  Bess's  Webh  Saints,  pp.  144, 
176,  176,  IflLl  ^  T.  F.  T. 

DUXTHACH  MAOOU  LUGIR  (6th 
teb),  tanned  m  later  dooomaits  viae  ktd 
Ltfa^t  ms  dii«f  voet  and  hrehon  of  Lao- 
ntf^  Icing  of  Iiehnd,  at  the  tame  of  St. 
Psftick^  miSskm.  The  king,  jealous  of  Uie 
aafart's  power,  had  given  orders  that  when  he 
paeeented  himself  next  at  Taia  no  ona  should 
Me  from  his  seat  to  do  hhn  honoor.  The 
aesft  day  was  Easter  day,  and  it  was  also 
a  great  feast  with  Lacwaire  and  his  oonrt. 
In  the  midet  of  their  festivity,  *  the  doors 
heaag  shut  as  in  oar  Lord's  case,*  St.  Patrick 
triA  #ve  of  his  companions  appeared  among 
tliflM.  None  rose  up  at  his  approach  hut 
Dabthneh,  who  had  with  him  a  yoatiifiil  poet 
■uaedTlacc, afterwards  a  bishop.  Ihesaint 

r this  bestowed  hia  falesatiw  oHi  Babthaoh, 
was  the  first  to  believe  in  God  on  that 
T1ielVnutitelife(irSt.Fatnekatatee 
that  Dabthaui  was  then  baptised  and  con- 
Imed,  asd  JooeWn  adds  that  theac^orward 
he  defeated  to  God  the  poetic  gifts  he  for- 
■sriy  imnlawei  in  the  praise  of  &lse  gode. 

KHten  be  nad  beoi  eome  time  engaged  in 
ffeeching  the  goapel  in  Leinster,  8t.  Patrick 
faid  fains  a  -visit.  Their  meeting  took  place 
St  Daasnach-mir-Ckaathar,  now  Ihmaghmoiie, 
aear  GOTey,  oo^  Wexford,  and  St.  Patrick  in> 
faired  whether  hehad  amooghia  'discipleB' 
ay  atk0  who  waa '  the  material  of  a  bismm,' 
ahoae  qnaliflcatJOU  are  aimmerated  in  the 
*1MorAnH«lb'  PiOl^UehniMhektt^ 


not  any  of  hia  people  save  JNaofr  the  F^ib 
Ai  this  motaient  Fiacc  was  seen  ai[^toaching. 
Anticipating  his  unwillingness  to  aooept  the 
Offioa,  St.  Patrick  and  Duhthach  resorted  to  a 
stratagem.  The  saint  aSeeted  to  be  about  to 
toaeure  Duhthach  himself,  but  Fiacc  oomingt 
forward  begged  that  he  might  be  accepted 
in  lus  place,  and  he  was  accordingly  tonsured 
and  l^tised^  aod  '  the  degree  of  a  bishop 
oonferred  on  him.'  O'HeiUy,  in  his  '  Jjim 
Writers,'  eirooeonaly  aaeribes  to  Duhthach 
*an  el^ant  hymn  .  .  .  preeerved  in  ibi» 
calendar  of  Oea^us.*  Oueof  the  manaseript* 
of  that  w«^  ia  indeed  in  the  handwriting  of 
a  eerOe  named  Dubdndi,  but  he  wa*  ^u^a  « 
^ftrentperstm  fromBIaoeuLugiri  Anothar 
poem  beginning '  Tara  the  house  in  whkdimt 
sided  the  scm  of  Conn,*  found  in  the  'Book  of 
Bights,'  and  also  assigned  to  htm  by  (VBaillyi 
ia  there  said  to  be  tlie  oomposition  of  Benen  of 
Bbnignus.  But  there  isapoeminthje  'Book 
o£  Bii^its '  which  is  asBlffoad  to  him  byname. 
It  relates  to '  the  qualifications  of  the  truly 
learned  poet,'  and  consists  of  thirty -two  lines 
h^inning '  No  one  is  entitled  to  visitation  or 
sale  of  his  iioems.'  There  are  ^o  three  other 
poema  of  kiB  preserved  in  the  *  Book  of  Im^t 
ster.'  These  l^ve  been  published  with  a  trans- 
lation by  OX/urry  inhis '  Manuscript  Materials 
of  Irish  History.'  They  relate  to  the  wars 
and  tritin^hs  of  Enna  Oeauiselach  and  his 
flan  OrimtiHUm,  both  IdagatrfLeiintar.  That 
tltese  poems  were  written  after  his  conveirrion 
to  Christianity  appears  frcwt  the  followii^ : 
'  IV  was  by  me  an  oratory  was  first  built  apd 
a  stone  cross.'  The  passage  of  greatest  in- 
terest in  these  poems  is  that  in  which  he  says: 
'  It  was  I  that  gave  judgment  between 
gaireandi^triok.*  The  gloss  on  this  explains.* 
'^It  was  upon  Nuadu  I^rg,  the  son  of  Niall 
[brother  of  Laogaiie]^  whp  killed  Odhran, 
Patrick's  charioteer,  this  judgment  was  gjtven.' 
The  story  i»  told  in  the  introduction  to  the 
'SenchusMor.'  By  order  of  Laogaire,  Odhran, 
one  of  St.  Patrick's  foUowers,  was  killed  by 
Noadu  ht  order  to  try  whether  the  saint  would 
oany  out  hia  own  teaching  of  forgiveness  of 
injuries.  St>  Pattriek  apj^Ung  for  redress 
waspemuttedtooboose  a  judge,  and  selected 
Dubthaeh,  who  fboad  himseU  in  a  difficult 
posititot  as  a  christian  admuiistering  a  pagan 
law.  '  Patrick  then  (quoting  St.  Matt&w 
X.  20)  blessed  his  mouth  and  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  CHiost'  alighted  on  his  utterance,* 
and  he  pronounoed,  in  a  short  poem  which 
is  preserved  in  the '  Sendina  Mo)^'  the  dep!- 
eion  that '  Nuadu  should  be  put  to  death  foi 
his  crime,  but  his  aoul  shoiud  be  pardoned 
and  sent  to  heaven.'  This  (it  is  stated)  was 
'  a  middle  course  between  fo^iveness  a«d 
fetaliatuiL*   Aftw  this^ sentence  'Patrick 

ff  ? 
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requested  the  ment^IreUnd'  to  come  to  one 
place  to  hold  a  conference  -with  him.  The 
result  iras  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
nine  to  revise  the  lairs.  It  was  oompoeed  of 
three  'ia.nf^f  three  hiihope,  and  three  profes- 
sors of  literature,  poetey,  «nd  law.  Ohief 
among  t^e  latter  was  DuMtOcfa.  It  became 
his  duty  to  give  an  hietnieal  retroepect,  and 
in  doing  so  he  ezhilnted '  all  the  judgments 
true  nature  which  tiie  Holy  Gbwit  had 
■polran  frcon  the  flnt  oompation  of  this 
iuand  down  to  the  receptirai  of  the  &ith. 
"What  did  not  clash  with  the  word  of  God 
in  the  written  law  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  with  the  consciences  of  beKevers 
was  confirmed  in  the  laws  of  the  brehons  In' 
Patriok  and  by  the  ecclesiastics  and  chief- 
tains of  Ireland.  TfaiBisthe"Senchu8MOT."' 
It  was  completed  a.d,  441,  and  is  supposed  to 
hare  been  suggested  by  the  revision  of  the 
Roman  laws  by  Theodosiusthe  younger.  It 
was  put  into  metncal  form  by  Dub&ach  as 
an  aid  to  memory,  and  accordingly  the  Mac 
parts  appear  to  be  in  a  rude  metre.  Tfaework 
was  known  b^  Tarious  names,  'The  Law  of 
^bick,'  <  Noifts,  or  the  Knowledge  <rf  Nine/ 
but  UMHO  generally  as  the '  Senchus  Hor.' 

rUnher's  Works,  -n.  400-1 ;  (yCmry's  l^u- 
■enpt  Materials,  pp.  48£-93;  LRaigan's  Eed. 
Hist.!.  278^3;  O'RoiUy's  Irish  Writers, ^p. 
xxVii-viii ;  Calendar  of  Oeagns,  pp.  8,  xiii ; 
Book  of  Kghtfl,  pp.xzxiT,  286-8 ;  Hogan's  ViU 
Fatricii,  pp.  104-4;  Senchns  Mor,  Rt^ls  ed.  pp. 
fi-15.]  T.  0. 

DUaAIlEL,ANDREWOOLTEE,D.C.L. 
(171 3-1786), ctTilian  and  antiquary,  was  bom 
in  1718  in  Normandy,  whence  his  father,  who 
wasdescended  from  an  ancient  fiunily  at  Caen, 
came  to  Ena^land  soon  after  the  birth  of  his 
second  eon  James,  and  resided  at  Oreenincfa. 
In  ]729,beii^  then  on  £ton  eoholar,  he  was 
for  three  months  imd«  the  one  of  Sir  HaAs 
Sloane  on  account  of  an  accident  which  de- 

? rived  him  of  the  use  of  one  eve.  On  2  July 
731  he  matricnlated  at  Oxford  as  gentleman 
commoner  of  St.  John's  College.  He  gra- 
duated  B.C.L.  in  1738,  wu»  ineorpwatM  in 
that  degree  at  Cambridge  the  same  year,  was 
created  D.C.L.  at  Oxford  in  1742,  aud  went 
out  a  grand  compounder  on  21  Oct.  1746 
(FosTEB,  Alumni  0.ron.  i.  390;  Addit.  MS. 
5864,  f.  81  b).  He  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  College  of  Advocates  at  Doctors*  Com- 
mons 3  Nov.  1743  (CooTB,  Ei^Ush  Civilian*, 
p.  119).  On  recovering  from  a  severe  illness. 
IB  wtuch  he  had  been  nursed  by  his  maid 
Susannah,  be  married  her  out  of  gratitude  in 
'1749,  and  she  proved  to  bs  *  a  sober,  careful 
woman' <OiH»E,€Wio,  2nd  edit.  p.  142).  He 
was  elected  comnussary  or  offldu  of  the  peou- 
)iar  ^nd  a^empt  jurisawtiof}  of  the  cqll^iate 


church  or  free  chapel  of  St,  Kathfirme,  near.- 
the  Tower  of  London,  in  1755.  He  was  ap- 
pointed commissary  and .  official  of  the  city 
and  diocese  of  Canterbury  by  Arohbiahf^ 
Seeker  in  December  17o8;  and  of  the  sub- 
deaneries  of  South  Mailing,  Pagham,  and 
Taning  in  Sussex, by  Ardibishop  ConWalUi, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Duuia  Clai^  in  1776. 

From  lus  youthhewu  devoted  to  the  atudj 
of  anttqukies.  As  enriy  w  23  8^  1737  he 
was  elected  a  fdlow  of  the  Socie^  (tf  Anti^ 
quaries  of  London,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first 
rallowB  of  that  society  nominated  1^  the  pr»- 
udent  and  councilon  its  incorporation  in  1?  5& 
He  was  also  elected  29  Aug.  1760  a  member 
of  the  SofMety  of  Antiquaries  at  Cortona,  waa 
admitted  a  fellow  c£  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  18  Feb.  1762,  became  an  honorary 
fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Cassel 
in  November  1778,  and  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Edinburrii  in  1781. 

In  1755  he  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  post  of  sub-libranan  at  the  British 
Museum ;  but  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  tha 
library  at  Lambeth  3  If  ay  1767,  by  Arch- 
bishop Hutton,  and  firom  that  time  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  ecclesiastical  antiqiutiea 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury.  He  greatly 
improved  the  catalogues  both  of  the  printed 
books  and  the  manuscripts  lit  Lambethi  vud 
made  a  digest,  with  a  general  index,  of  all 
the  registers  and  records  of  the  southern  pro- 
vince. In  this  laborious  undertaking  he  was 
assisted  by  his  friend,  Edward  Kowe  Uorw, 
the  Rev.  Henrv  Hall,  his  predecessor  in  the 
office  of  libranian,  and  Mr.  Founcey,  the  en- 
graver, who  was  for  many  years  his  assistant 
asclerkanddeputylibrarian.  Ducarel's share 
of  the  woric  was  impeded  by  the  comj^ete 
blindness  of  one  otc  and  the  weakness  <x  the 
other.  Besides  the  digest  i««served  amona 
the  <^Sdal  archives  at  Lambeth,  he  formel 
for  himself  another  manuscript  eoUectitm  in 
forty-eight  volumes,  which  were  purchased 
for  the  British  Museum  at  the  sale  <H  Richard 
Qough'e  library  in  1810.  In  1763  Ducarel 
was  appointed  1^  the  government  to  dige^ 
and  met  nodise,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Joseph 
Aylofle  and  Thomas  Astle,  the  records  of 
the  state  paper  office  at  Whitehall,  and  after- 
wards those  in  the  augmentation  o&c».  On 
the  death  ef  Sedrer  ho  unsuccessfully  applied 
for  the  post  of  aeerettiy  to  the  succeeding 
archbishop. 

For  many  years  he  used  to  go  in  August 
on  an  antiquarian  tour  tbroogh  different  pnts 
of  the  eonntry,  in  company  with  his  frimd 
Samuel  Gale,  and  attettded  1^  »  ooadimaa 
and  footman.  They  travelled  about  fifteen 
miles  a  day,  and  put  up  at  iima.  After  dinner, 
while  Oue  smoked  his  pipe,  Ducarel  tna- 
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scribed  hia  topographical  and  ardueological 
notes,  wliich  after  Uis  death  were  purehaeed 
h^ltichardOoagh.  In  Vertue'a  plate  of  Lon- 
don Bridge  Chapel  the  figure  ineasuring  is 
Ducarel,  and  that  standing  ia  Otde.  With 
his  antiquarian  friends  Dncarel  associated  011 
the  most  liheral  terms,  and  '  hts  entertain- 
ments were  in  the  true  style  of  old  Enelish 
hoe^tality.'  He  was  in  the  habit  of  de- 
claring tbiit,as  an  old  Oxonian,  he  never  knew 
a  man  till  he  had  dronlc  a  bottle  of  wine  with 
Um.  Daring'  knore  than  Unrtj  years*  con- 
nectioa  with  Lambeth  Palace  lie  was  the 
Talned  friend  or  offidal  cf  five  primate^ — 
Herring,  Button,  Seeker,  Comwaltis,  and 
Mom.  He  was  a  strong  athletie  man,  and 
had  B  firm  prepossession  that  he  should  lire 
to  a  RWt  a^  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
diaoraer  which  carried  him  off  was  a  sudden 
•orpriae  on  receiving  at  Canterbury  a  letter 
informinff  him  that  Mrs.  I>iicarel  was  at  the 
point  of  death.  Ue  hastened  to  his  house  in 
South  Lambeth,  took  to  his  bed,  snd  three 
d^s  afterwards  died,  on  29  May  1766.  He 
was  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar  of 
St.  Katharine's  Church.  Uis  tvife  survived 
Um  more  than  six  years,  dying  on  6  Oct. 
1791  iOent  M^.  Ui.  973). 

Hts  ootnsj  ^etntes,  and  antiquities  were 
RoU  by  auction,  90  Nov.  1785,  and  his  books, 
mannscripts^  and.  prints  tn  April  1786.  The 
greater  part  ofthemannscriptspRssed  intothe 
hands  of  lUdisxd  Gough  and  John  Nichols. 

His  portrait,  et^^ved  by  Francis  Perry, 
from  a  paintii^  hy  A,  Soldi,  executed  in  1746, 
is  prefixed  to  his  'Series  of  Anglo^allic 
Coins'  (1757).  This  portrait  has  (dso  been 
ensraTM  by  Kothwell  and  Prescott. 

llie  followinff  is  a  list  of  his  works :  1.  'A 
Tour  through  ?<onnandy,  described  in  a  letter 
toa  friend  (anon.), Londou,l76t,4to.  This 
tour  was  undertaken,  in  company  with  Ur. 
Bever,  in  1 762,  and  his  account  of  it,  consider- 
^y  enlarged,  was  republished,  with  his 
name,  under  the  title  of 'Anglo-Norman  An- 
tijDities  considered,  in  a  Tour  through  part  of 
5onnan^,  illiistrated  with  27  coppetplates/ 
Lomlan,1767,fol.,' inscribed  toBishopIi^-ttel- 
toB,  pieistdtHtt  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
A  French  translation,  by  A.  L.  L6chaud^ 
If  Ani^,  appeared  at  Caen,  1823-6, 8vo,  with 
ttnty-eix  plates  of  the  tapestry,  4to.  2.  'l)e 
Bsgietris  Lambethanis  Dissertatinncnla,' 
London,  1766, 8\o.  8. 'A  Series  of  above  200 
Ai^o-OaUic,or  Norman  and  Aquitain  Coins 
of  rtie  antient  Kings  of  England,'  London, 
1797,  4to.  4.  Letters  showing  that  the 
ch**tnnt-tree  is  incSgenous  to  Great  Britain. 
In  •  PhiloMipbical  Transactions,'  nrts,  17-19. 
&  '  Some  Aocoont  tii  Browne  Willis,  Esq., 
LLJ>V  London,  1760,  4u>.    flu  Letter  to 


Gerard  Meerman,  grand  pensioner  at  the 
Hague,  on  tiie  dispnte  about  Corsdlis  bang ' 
the  first  printer  in  En^^nd.  This  was  read 
to  the  Society  ti£  Antiq^ies  in  1760.  A 
Latin  translation  by  Dr.  Mu^rave  and  Meer^ 
Qion's  answer  M-ete  pnblished  in  vol.  ii.  of 
Meermui's  *  Originee  IVptwraphiciB,'  1760. 
They  were  reprinted  by  Nienms,  with  a  secend 
letter  f^m  Meerman,  in  a  sn|>|tlement  to 
Bowyer's'Two  Letters  on  the  Origin  of  Mint- 
ing,' 1776.  7. '  A  Repertory  of  the  Endow- 
ments of  Vicarages  in  the  Diocese  of  Canter- 
biuy,'  London, l<63,4t9f  2nd  edition,  1782, 
I  8vo,  to  which  wereadded  the  endowments  of 
^  vicarages  in' the  diocese  of  Bochester.  8.'A 
Letter  to  William  Watson,  M.D.,  upon  the 
early  Cultivation  of  Botany  in  Engtaud ; 
and  some  particulars  about  John  Tradescant, 
gardener  to  Charles  I,'  London,  1773,  4to. 
litis  appeared  originally  in  '  Philoeophioal 
Transactions,'  Ixih.  79.  9.  'Notes  token 
duringaTour  in  Holland,  1776,*manu8<nript. 
lO.Accoant  of  Dr.Stukeiey,  prefixed  to  vol.  ii. 
of  his  'Itinerary,'  1 776.  11. '  A  List  of  various 
li^itions  of  the  Bible  and  parts  thereof  in 
English,  from  the  year  16'i6  to  1776,  from  a 
MS.  (No.  1140)  in  the  Archispiscopal  Library 
at  Lambeth,  much  enlaiv»^  &nd  improved,' 
London,  1776, 8vo  (see  Nichols,  XiV.  Anted. 
vi.  S90;  LoimVBS,  BibL  Man,,  ed.  Bohn, 
■p.  196).  IS,  <  Some  Account  of  the  Alien 
Priories,  and  of  such  lands  as  thev  are  known 
to  ha\-e  possessed  in  England  and  Wales,'  col- 
lected by  John  AVarbunon;  Somerset  heiatd, 
and  Ducarel,  3  vols.,  London,  1779,  6vo; 
new  edit.  1786.  13.  'History  of  the  Howtl 
Hospital  and  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Katha- 
rine, near  the  Tower  of  London,'  1782,  with 
seventeen  plntes.  14.  'Some  Account  of  the. 
Town,  Church,  and  Archiepiscopal  Palace  of 
Croydon,'  1783.  In  Nichols's  *Bibl.  Top6- 
graphica  Britsnnica,'  vol.  ii.  16.  '  Hist^y 
ana  Antiquities  of  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace 
of  Lambeth,'  1786.  In  *  BIbl.  Topographioa 
Britannica,'  vol.  ii.  A  valuable  appendix  to 
this  work  tiie  Rev.  Samuel  Denne  [q.  t,} 
was  published  in  -1796.  16. '  AbsbAct  of  tke 
Archiepiscopal  Begisters  at  LambetU,  com- 
piled by  Dueuel,  with  the  assistance  of 
E.  R.  Mores,  Mr.  Hall,  and  Mr.  Ponncey,' 
Addit.MSS.  6002-0109.  17.  Accountof  Deb- 
tors' Commons,  maauscrijit  prepared  for  the 
press.  18.  'Testamenta  Lombethana;  being 
a  complete  List  of  all  the  Wills  and  TestH- 
mente  recorded  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Register 
at  Lambeth,! 31 2-1636.'  Anothermannscript 
intended  for  Mr.  Nichols's  press.  19.  Memoirs 
of  Archbishop  Hutton,  Manuscript  yur- 
chasedatDucareVsaale.forthonutton  family. 
20.  CoTTBspondence ;  letters  to  him,  Addit. 
MSB.  28090  and  15965:  and  correspondeboo 
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with  William  Cole  in  Addit.  MS3.  6806 
i.  iL85, 6830  £-  200  6,  and  6401 1  8. 

[UnQ^irbj  Jobn  Niches  in  lAog.  Brit,  (ffip- 
pis),  Toprintod  -with  additioiu  in  ths  I^teiaiy 
Aneodous,  ri.  880;  AddiL  HSa  6867  t.  US, 
t«10t,  10936,  26107  t.  79 ;  Index  to  Addit.  JfSS. 
('19!83-4030),p.  148 ;  Sgwton  HS.'  834 ;  ThoBuoli*B 
List  •fFdlowB  trftheKo jsl  aociet7,p.U  Lomid«a^B 
Bibt.  Uuu  (Bofan),  p.  680 ;  NotM  and  Qaeriee,  3rd 
wr.'Xi,  4tk  ser.  i.  49,  xii.  3»7,  3&6,  7bh 
Mr.  ii.  36 ;  WalpoUsna,  i.  73 ;  Erans's  C&t. 
Ei^raW  Portraits,  Nob.  3346.  3347 ;  Cara- 
Browne'a  lAmbeth  Falacs  (1883),  pre£  pp.  ix, 
xi,  60-8.  105,  106;  CaX.  of  Pristed  Books  in 
BHt,  Miifl.  j  Cat.  of  Oxford  OradnateB,  198.] 

T.  C. 

DtJCHAIi,  JAMES,  D.D.  (1697-1761), 
Lrieh  preeliytenan  dinue,  is  said  to  have  been 
))om  m  1697  at  Antrim.  The  jeax  is  pro- 
bably correot,  but  tiie  jjlace  tniataken  j  his 
baptiam  is  not  recorded  in  the  ]^re8b9rterian 
TenBterfrfAatxiia.  IntheGlaaffOwniatrica- 
latun  book  he  deseribea  himMU  as  '  Scoto- 
Hibemns/  His  eariy  ^dueation  was  directed 
byan  uncle,  and  in  his  rtudiee  for  the  ministry 
he  was  aaaisted  by  John  Abernethr,  M.A. 
(1680-1740)  C<)'T-]f  leader  of  Ute  non- 
subeoiibing  action  of  the  presbyterians  of 
Ulster.  Ducbal  proeeeded  to  Glasgow  Col- 
lege, where  he  entered  the  moral  philosophy 
class  on  0  March  1710,  and  subsmuentl^ 
graduated  M.A.  Earljr  in  1731  he  became 
minister  of  a  congt^ation  (oriffinalljr  inde- 
pendent, but  einee  1696  presDytenan)  in 
Green  Street,  Oamhridge.  The  congr^Uoo, 
numbering  three  hmndred  people,  was  subsi- 
dised by  a  grant  from  the  prea^terian  board. 
Dadiu  luufleiBiua  fat  ataay,  and  lived  much 
among  books,  with  the  faabita  of  a  valetudi- 
nanan.  In  after  life  he  referred  to  hia  Cam- 
bridge peiiod  as  the  'most  delightful '{tart  of 
Us  career.  In  1728  he  published  a  small 
volume  of  serntons,  whidi  show  th&  influ- 
ence of  Fmncis  Hutcbeson.  Two  years  later 
Abemethy  was  called  from  Antrim  to  Dublin, 
and  Duchal  became  his  successor.  An  entry 
in  the  Ajitrim  reoorda  states  that  on  '  agwst 
the  14  1780  Mr.  James  DwchhiU  cam  to 
Antrim  and  on  the  16  of  it  which  was  owr 
eommwnion  sabath  preached  and  served  tw 
tabals  which  was  hisfirst  woricwith  ws,'  He 
wa»  infitalled  on  6  Sept.  On  7  Sept.  William 
Hohnea  was  tnrdi^ned  as  the  first  ministei  of 
tiw  robecribing  section  that  had  seceded  firom 
AbemeUiy*a  congreoation  in  1720.  Duchal 
began  (anonymousfy)  a  controTersy  with 
Holmes,  and  the  pamphlets  which  ensued 
ibrmed  the  dosing  passage  in  a  discussion 
which  had  agitated  Ulster  presbytcffianism 
from  1720.  Abemethy'a  death  on  1  Dec. 
1740  was- followed  early  in  1741  by  the  death 


of  Hichard  Chofptn,  bis  senior  coHeagfn  in 
the  ministiy  at  Wopd  St^t,  Dublin.  Thp 
8oi»  ebaige  as  fiheir  suoceaBorir^  offisrad-tjo 
Thomas  Dzennonf  father  of  William  llttei^- 
naiL,  M.D.  [q.  v.],  who  declined,  and  recoi^- 
,  mended  DnieW.  DnchalTemoredtoDublifi 
in  1741.  His  delicate  hefilth  and  ehy  dispq- 
sititm  kept  him  out  of  sodety;  he  approvea 
the  maxim  that  ^fk  man,  if  ,pos8il^,  shoulfl 
have  no  enemies,  and  vexy  few  fi^enda' 
(.S^rnK>rM,1763,i.469).  His  closest  intimatea 
were  William  Bnice  (1702-1765)  [q.v.]and 
Gabriel  Ck>mwall  <(Z.  1786),  both  his  juniors. 
He  was  afiable  to  young  students,  and  un- 
wearied m  his  errands  of  benevolence  (ti|- 
cluding  medical  advice)  amon^  tiie  poor. 

Duuial's  studies  were  classic^  and  philo- 
sophical rather  than  biblical.  Late  iu  lifle  he 
returned  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  .in  ord^ 
to  test  the  positionB  of  the  Hutchiosonmn 
^stem  [see  HtTTOHixsoN^  John,  1674-1^37], 
in  >rlucn  he  found  nothmg  congenial  to  his 
ideas.  Duchal  was  an  indelat^able  wnt^ 
of  sermons.  Like  most  divines  of  his  a^, 
he  was  ready  to  lend  his  eoni,positians,  bat 
never  borrowed,  and  rarely  repeated.  '  His 
eulogist  reckons  it  an  extraordmaiy  circum- 
stance that  he  discarded  hU  Antrim  sermona 
on  removing  to  Dublin ;  it  nur  he  awed 
that  he  did  not  use  his  Cambriage  sermons 
at  Antrim.  He  wrote  his  discourses  in  sets, 
like  courses  of  lectures.  A  very  able  series, 
devoted  to '  presumptive  argutuents '  for  Chris- 
tianity, gained  him  when  published  (1753) 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Glasgow.  He  com- 
posed aloud,  while  taking  his  daily  walks, 
and  committed  the  finished  discourse  to  paper 
at  great  speed,  in  excmdatingly  fine  crow- 
quill  peumanship,  with  more  attention  to 
weight  of  diction  than  to  grace  of  style.  He 
left  seven  hundred  sermons  as  the  firuit  of 
his  Dublin  ministry;  a  few  he  had  hinntfilf 
designed  fosr  the  press,  others  were  selected 
for  publication  by  his  friends,  bat  many  sets 
were  broken  thimigh  the-  unfSutbfiUness  ^ 
borrowers. 

Duchal's  was  the  most  conoderable  mind 
omoQR  the  Irish  non-subscribers.  He  h^d 
not  the  gifts  which  fitted  Abemethy  fqr  ,a 
popular  leader,  but  his  intellect  was  more 
progressive,  and  his  equanimity  was  iiev^r 
disturbed  bjr  the  ambition  of  a  public  career. 
He  never  trmuned  or  tamed  back.  From  a 
robust  Calvinistic  orthodox  he  puaed  hy 
degrees  to  an  interpzetatioa  of  c£xi^ani^ 
firom  which  every  distinctive  trace  of  ortho- 
doxy had  vanished.  Arcbdeacon  Blackbunie 
(according  to  Prie8tley)^ueBtioned  'his  belief 
of  the  christian  revelation,'  but  for  this  sus- 
picion th^  is  no  ground.  Kippis  ohferm 
that  Lsechman  has  pla^^ianwd  {1%^) 
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sahetMce  aaA  byea  the  treatment  of  three 
nuBMABiAt  asrmons  ^}y  Dndkal  on  the 
of  ehristianitf  (1?68). 

Ductal  i«  MS  known  as  &  btogrft[dierj  bnt 
Usebsnoter  fortiaits  of  Iridi  non-eubMcrib- 
mg  nlefvy  u*  of  grwt  value.  Hib  origin^ 
dnft  of  aeven  eketches,  without  names,  has 
bM*  Irinted  (CArutum  ModBrmtor, 
li^,  p.  481)  from  a  codt  by  Thomas  Dren- 
Du;  tteibstthiMazeMicfaadBraee(1686- 
17S6)  [a.  T.],  Samnel  HaUdar  Tq.  v.],  and 
Abanetny.  They  were  worKed  up,  with 
■one  aoftemngitf  the  eritioism,  in  the  funeral 
■eaaoii  fbc  AWnethy,  with  appended  bio- 
grayhiBe(1741).  Witherow  quite  emmeously 
wsttiH  tiieee  biosrapluee  to  Jamea  Kirk- 
fatnck,  D.D.  [q.  vT] 

D^ehal  was  assuted  at  Wood  Street  in 
1746  \fr  Archibald  Maclaine,  DJ).,  the  trans- 
lafair  at  Noehon^  but  be  had  no  regular  col- 
leaffue  till  1747,  when  Samuel  Brace  (1723- 
1767  k  father  o£  "William  Bruce,  D.D.  (1767- 
1841)  f ^.  T.j,  was  avpointed.  In  tho  opinion 
fifhis  mends,  Bochare  laborious  fulfilment  of 
rW  demands  of  his  calling  short«uKL  his  da^ 
H»  died  mmusraei  on  4  May  1761,  havuig 
•omriirted'his  sU^-fooxth  year. 

HemUiahed:  l.'ThePraetioeof  Religion,' 
Ac,  1738,  8to  (three  sermons ;  one. of  these 
isiMriiit«d  in '  The  Protestant  System,'  vol.  i, 
1766).  3.  *  A  Letter  £rom  a  Gentleman/ 
JUl,  I>nbliB,  1731,  8to  (anon.,  answered  by 
Holmes,  'Plain  Reasons,^  &c,  Dublin,  1732, 
Sto).  3.  'Bemarks  upon  **Plsiu  Reasons.'" 
kc^  Beliaat,  1732,  8vo  (anon.,  answered  bv 
Hoimea,  *  Impartial  Reflections,'  &c,  Bel- 
fast, 1732, 8vo).  4.  'A  Sermon  on  occasion 
of  tha  .  .  .  death  of  .  .  .  John  Abemethy,' 
kc,  Bel£ut,  1741,  8vo  (preached  at  Antrim 
7  Dec.  1740;  appended  are  Duchal's  Memoirs 
of  the  Bera.  "TShaw,  W.  Taylor,  11  Bruce, 
and  S.  Haliday;  the  publication  was  edited 
by  Kirkp^ck,  who  added  a  'conclusion'). 
&  '  Memoir'  (anon.)  of  Abemethy,  prefi'xed 
to  his  posthumous  'Sermons,'  174S,  870. 
6,  'Second  Thoughts  cooceming  the  SHfTer- 
ings  and  Death  of  Ouvt,'  &c.,  1748,  8vo 
(anon.)  7.  'Presumptive  Arguments  for 
the  .  .  .  Ohristian  Relif^oo,'  See.,  1763,  8to 
(deTCD  sannons,  with  explanatory  preface). 
Abo  fhneral  sermons  for :  8.  Mrs.  Bristow, 
B^&St,  1786,  8vo;  9.  Rev.  Hugh  Scot, 
Bel&st,  1786,  8to;  10.  J.  Arbuckle,  M.D., 
DobKn,  1747,  8vo.  11.  Prefatory  'Letter' 
to  OomwalFa  Essay  on  the  Character  of 
W:  Bruce,  1756,  8to  (dated  25  Aug.)  Po»^ 
thnmona  were:  12. 'Sennons,'ToLi.,  Dublin, 
1709,  BtxK  Tols.  ii.  ni.,  Dubim,  1764,  8to. 
11  *  On  the  OUi^ation  of  Truth,  as  cod- 
etned  in  Snhsmiiitioni  to  Artades,'  3te.  (pub- 
EM  ia  *TheoIogiaa  Bepositoiy/  1770, 


ii.  191  sq.)  14,  '  Letter  to  Dr.  Taylor  on  th« 
Doctrine  of  Atonemwit'  ('  Theol.  Repos.'  1770, 
ii.  828  sq. ;  reprinted  in  William  Graham's 
'The  Doctrine  of  Atonement,' 1772).  Other 
essays  firom  Duchal's  manuscripts  sent  to 
Priestley  for  publication  were  lost  in  the 
passago  to  LiverpooL  small  Tolnmee, 
eontamior  forty-sevea  antograph  sermons 
by  Ducbal,  1721-10,  w^  on  id  Nor.  178S 
were  in  the  possession  of  William  Crawford, 
D.D.  [q.  T.],  were  presented  James  Gibson, 
Q.C.,  to  the  library  of  MageeCJollege,  Berry. 

[Essay  on  the  Chajracter  of  the  Author,  in  4 
LtUer  to  ft  Friend  (by  Gabriel  Cornwall),  pre- 
fixed to  Sermons,  toI.  ii.,  1764,  partly  reprinted 
in  Monthly  Review,  October  1764,  p.  278  sq. ; 
Hog.  Brit.  (Kippts),  17»S,  410  sq.,-  Umr. 
Theol.  Wag.,  January  1804,  p.  9  sq. ;  Monthly 
Repoatory,  1810, p. 626;  OhristiaD  Moderator^ 
Aioil  1827t  p-  481 ;  Armstroog's  Appendix  to 
Maitinsaa^  Otdtoatwi  Serries,  itOB,  p,  73; 
Butt's  MemoiTS  Friartley,  1831, 1.  lOS,  120, 
122, 135 ;  Hincka's  Notices  of  W.  Bruce  and  Ooo- 
temporaries,  in  Christiaii  Teacher,  Jsnuarv  1843, 
p.  77  sq. ;  Reid's  Hist.  Preeb.  Church  ia  Ireland 
(£iUen),  1667,  iii.  220, 318;  James's  Hist.  Litig, 
Fresb.  Chapels,  1867.  p.  652;  Witherow's  Hist, 
and  Lit.  Mem.  of  Presb.  in  Inland,  2nd  ser.,  1880, 
p.  15  sq.,  22  sq. ;  lEnilen's  Hist.  'Gong.  Fresb. 
Church  in  Ireland,  1886,  p.  17 ;  Antrim  Presby- 
terian r^iister  (mannsenpt)  j  Glasgow  matri- 
eolation  book,]  '   A.  6. 

DUOIB,  second  Earl  of  (1802-1853). 
[Bee  MoRBTOH,  Hesby  John  Rbthoids-.] 

DUCK,  SiK  ARTHCR  (1580-1648),  ci- 
vilian, second  BonofRiohard  Duck  by  Joanna, 
his  wife,  was  boro  at  Heavitree,  Devonshire, 
in  1680,  entered  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in 
1596,  and  there  graduated  B.A.  in  Juliel599. 
He  afterwards  migistod  to  Hart  HaU,  where 
he  proceeded  M.A.  on  16  May  1602.  In  1604 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  All  Sduh  (Lanad. 
Jlf&986,f.77).  He  took  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
on  16  Dec.  1607,  and  that  of  LL.D.  on  9  July 
1612,  having  spent  some  years  in  -  foreign 
travel.  In  1614he wasadmittedanadvoeate 
at  Doctors*  Commons.  Between  this  dateand' 
1617  he  made  a  journey  into  Scotland  in  soma 
official  capacity,  but  in  what  does  not  appear 
(pal.  StaU  Papers,  Dom.  1611-18,  p.  496). 
On  16  Jan.  1623-4  he  w«  retramed  to  par- 
liament for  Minehead,  Somersetshire,  ba^ng 
on  6  Jan.  preceding  been  appointed  king^ 
advocate  in  the  earl  marshal's  court  (tfr.  1633-- 
163&,  p.  145).  He  is  said  to  have  held  the 
office  of  master  of  requests,  but  the  date  at 
his  appointment  is  not  clear.  He  ceitBinly> 
acted  m  aJuAcial  cutacdty  aS  early  as  Mayi 
16d6((i.l&&-d,p.Sa).  An  cmnion  of  Duck's,- 
advising  that  a  statute  dmied  by  Laud  i^. 
16M  fbz.'Wadhant  C<)Uflg«h  Oodo^i  biy.whiolu 
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fines  were  to  be  impoeed  oli  aba^Dteefellowsf 
was  not  ultra  vit-ea,  is  mentioned  in  the '  Ca- 
lendar of  State  Pa^/  Dom.  1625-0,  p.  525. 
On,  m*  soon  after,  hu  translation  iJnim  the  see 
of  Bath  and  WeUs  to  that  of  London  (1628), 
Laud  appointed  Duck  chanoellor  of  vxe  dio- 
cese of  London,  to  which  the  chancellorship 
(rf  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  "Wells  was  added 
in  1635.  Duck  pleaded  on  behalf  of  Laud  an 
ecclesiastical  case  tried  before  the  king's  coun- 
oil  at  WhitebaU  on  appeal  the  dean  of 
arches  in  1633.  By  Laud's  directions  the 
altar  in  St,  Gregory's  Church,  London,  had 
been  placed  in  the  chancdjwhence  it  had  been 
removed  by  order  oi  Sir  Henry  Martin^  dean 
of  arches.  Charles  himself  gave  judgment, 
deciding  that  when  not  in  use  the  altar  should 
xemain  m  the  chancel,  but  that  its  position 
onoccasioa  of  the  celebration  ttf  the  eucharist 
should  be  left  to  the  disoretint  of  the  minister 
and  churchwardens.  On  17  Dec.  16SS  Duck 
was  placed  on  the  ecclesiastical  commisBion, 
and  in  1034  he  was  appointed  visitor  of  the 
hospitals,  poorhousGs,  and  schools  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Canterbury  {tb.  1031-3,  pp.  108,256; 
1633-4,  pp.  327,  530;  1635,  p.  1636-7, 
p.  429;  1041-3,  p.  532).  A  multitude  of 
minutes  in  the  '  Calendar  of  State  Papers ' 
from  this  date  until  1643  show  the  volume 
and  variety  of  the  business  transacted  by  him 
in  his  character  of  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioner. In  the  first  parliament  of  1640heagain 
represented  Miuebead.  In  1645  he  was  ap- 
pointed master  in  chancery  (Hakdt,  Cata- 
logue  of  Lord  Ckancelhra,  ^e.)  In  Sqitember 
1648  Charles,  ^eai  a  prisonn  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  requested  that  tiie  parliament  would 
permit  DiMk  to  attend  him  to  assist  him  in 
die  conduct  of  the  negotiations  then  pending. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  the  request  was  gran  twl 
or  not.  Duck  died  suddenly  in  Chelsea 
Church  on  16  Dec.  1648,  and  was  buried  at 
Chiswick  in  May  1619.  Heheld  by  sublease 
the  prebendal  manor  of  Chiswick,  which  nar- 
rowly escwed  pillage  by  the  parliamentary 
troops  in  1642.  His  iiroiierty  was  subse- 
quently sequestrated  (Whitelockjb,  Man. 
234,  236 ;  Cal.  State  Papers,  Dom.  1641-3, 

E372  ;  Smith,  ObUwinj,  Camden  Soc.,  27 ; 
leoirs,  Envirotu,  ii.  191,  218).  Duck  ma> 
ried  Matgaret,  daughter  Henry  South- 
worth,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children. 
Two  daughters  only  survived  him.  His  wife 
died  on  15  Aiu;.  1646,  and  was  buried  in 
Chiswick  Ghnrch.  Duckistheautiboroftwo 
vorks  of  some  merit :  1.  'Vita  Henrici  Chi* 
chde  vcbieiriscopi  Cantuariensis  sub  regibus 
HenricoVet  VI,' Oxford,  1617, 4to,  reprinted, 
cd.  William  Bates,  in  '  Vitce  Selectorum  ali- 
quot Viromm,' London,  1631,  4to,  translated 
fetjr  an  anonymoue  haml,  London,  1699, 8Vo. 


3.  '  l>e  Usu  et  Authoritate  Juris  Oivilis  Bo- 
manorum,*  London,  1653  (in  which,  he  was 
much  assisted  by  Gerard  Lsii^»aiue),  tAms- 
lated  by  J.  Beaver  in  1734,  and  bound  in  the 
same  ^nme  with  the  translation  of  Fer- 
ridres's '  History  of  Uie  Rffluas  Law,'  Londoai, 
8vo. 

[Wood's  Atbeon  Ozon.  iit.  3&7 ;  Wood's  Fairtl 
Ozon.  i.  296,  321,  34fl;  Lists  of  Heinben  ttf 
Parliament  (Offiaal  Betam  trf) ;  Poller's  Wor> 
thies  (Devon);  f)rince's  Worthies  of  Deron.l 

J.  M.  fi. 

DUCK,  Sib  JOHN  (d.  1691),  mayor  of  . 
Durham,  was  «^>z«iiticed  early  m  life  to  a 
butcher  at  Durh^fthon^  from  an  enti^in 
the  guild  registers  it  appears  that  in  1*657 
some  opposition  was  raised  to  his  follo^vfng 
the  trade.  The  foundation  of  his  subsequoiit 
fortunes  is  said  to  have  been  laid  1ry  the 
following  incident,  '  As  he  was  straying  lit 
melancholy  idleness  by  the  water  side,  a  mvm 
appcHtred  hovering  in  the  air,  and  from  chanco 
orcri^tdn^ed  from  his  tnll  a  gold /<»v6ii» 
attlie  foot  ofthe  happy  butcher  boy.'  Tbisad- 
ventnre  was  depicted  on  a  pand  in  the  house 
whidi  he  afterwards  built  ror  himwlf  in  Dnlv 
ham,  where  he  became  exceedingly  prosper* 
0U8,  and  in  1660  served  the  office  of  mayor. 
Taking  an  active  part  in  politics  during  the 
last  years  of  the  Stuarts,  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  government,  and  in  1086  his 
useful  loyalty  was  rewarded  by  a  patent  of 
baronetcy.  In  this  he  is  describM  ad  *of 
Haswell  on  the  Hill,*  a  manor  which  he  had 
purchased  with  his  accumulated  wealth  in 
the  year  of  his  mayoralty.  He  bnilt  and  en- 
dowed a  hos])itnl  at  Lumley,  but  as  he  bad 
no  issue  his  title  became  extinct  at  his  death, 
26  Aug.  1691. 

[Suttees'  Hist,  of  Durham,  i.  53.  54,  &e. ;  Le 
KcTo'e  Baronets ;  Burke's  Extioct  BarMMtage.! 

C.  J.  U. 

DUCK,  NICHOLAS  (1570-1628),  law- 
yer, eldest  son  of  Richard  Duck  by  Joanna, 
his  wife,  was  bom  at  Heavitrce,  Devonshire, 
in  1570,  and  entered  Exoter  College,  Oxford, 
on  12  July  I5d4.  He  left  the  university 
without  a  de^pree,  and  entered  Idneoln'sinn, 
where  he  was  caUbd  to  tlwbur,  and  of  wludi 
be  was  one  of  the  governors  from  1615  until 
his  death.  He  was  also  reader  at  Liacofai's 
Inn  in  Lent  1618,  and  the  same  year  was 
elected  recorder  of  Exeter.  He  is  recorded 
to  have  ^ven  5/.  to  the  fund  for  building 
Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel  in  1617  (DuepaL^ 
Orig.  335,  265,  264-5\  He  died  on  28  Aug. 
1028,  and  was  buried  in  Exeter  Cathedral. 
He  was  brother  of  Sir  Arthur  Duck  [q.  v.J 

[Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon;  Lnni<d.  SIS.  W6, 
t  77.J  J.  M.  JL 
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DUCK,  OTEPHEN  (1705-1766),  poet, 
was  born  in  1706  at  Gbarlton  in  ^Vdteq[ire. 
His  parents  were  poor,  and  after  some  sUgfat 
education  up  to  the  age  of  foarteen,  he  was 
emplOTed  aa  an  agricultural  labourer  at  4t.  M. 
a  week.  He  was  maxried  in  1724,  and  was 
the  &tfaer  of  three  children  in  17S0.  He 
■aaand  to  eare  a  little  money  and  bought 
a  few  books.  With  a  firiend  of  similar  ta^ws 
ha  tried  toimpiOT«  his  miiid  byreading  what- 
•vetUteratnrBlLejconHiROcare.  'nm^n 
hottj'-mhidk  Iw  muiled  oat  with  a  diitHHury, 
the 'Spectator  and  L'Estrange*B  translation 
of  *  Seneca's  Htwals '  were  his  first  &Tourite3. 
lie  afterwards  procured  a  translation  of  T616- 
maqne,  Whistmi'e*  Josephus,'  an  odd  Tolnme 


of  Shakespeare,  Dryden's  <  Viigil,'  Prior's 
poems,  *  Uudibrss,'  and  the '  London  Spy.'  He 
began  to  write  verses  at  intervals  of  leisure, 
generally  burning  them.  His  fame  spread, 
nowever,  and  in  1729  a  '  young  gentleman 
of  Oxford '  sent  for  him  atn  ma!de  him  write 
wtepsUe  in  Terse,  afterwards  published  in  his 
Boems.  Tbe  nei^bouring  i^ergy  encooraged 
iiiB,  enterially  a  Mr.  Stanley,  who  suggested 
the  'Tfireaher's  Labour*  as  the  sulgMt  of  a 
new  poon.  At  libs.  Stanley's  request  he 
wrote  tho  'Shnnammite.'  A  clergyman  at 
TVindiester  spoke  of  him  to  Mrs.  Clayton  (af- 
terwards Louy  Sundon),  who  recommended 
Ua  to  Qoeen  Caroline.  Lord  Macclesfield 
read  Buu'a  Tersos  to  her  on  11  Sept.  1750. 
The  queen,  according  to  Warburton,  sent  the 
manascript  of  Dadi  s  poems  to  Pope,  con- 
cealiiw  the  author's  name  and  position.  Pope 
thought  little  of  them,  bat,finaing  that  Dnok 
had  a  good  character,  did  what  he  could  to 
help  htm  at  conit,and  frequently  called  upon 
him  at  Bichmond.  Oav,  who  had  heard  of 
this  'phenomenon  of  '^ilt*hire'  from  Pope, 
writM  to  Swift  (6  Not.  17S0)  from  Amesbury , 
s^hw  that  he  envies  neitW  Walpote  nor 
*  Ste{&en  I>nck,  who  is  the  fortonatejpoet  of 
the  court.*  The  queen  allowed  him  W/.  (or 
SOliL)  a  year,  and  in  April  1733  made  hun 
yemun  of  the  guard.  Suck's  good  fortune 
excited  the  spleen  of  Pope's  friends  who  were 
not  patron  Ued.  Swift  tellsGay(19NoT.17dO) 
that  Dock  is  expected  to  succeed  Eusden  as 
Met  laureate.  A  contemptuous  epigram  upon 
Deck  is  printed  in  Swift's  works.  Duck  oe- 
ctmn  a  wtmder;  hia  'Poems  on  several  Sub* 
jeets'were  published  with  such  success  that 
a  tenth  edition  is  dated  1730.  Duck's  first 
wife  had  died  in  1730.  In  1733  he  married 
Snah  Bijg,  the  queen's  houaekoepcr  at  Kew, 
sad  in  1736  he  was  made  koeperof  the  qneen's 
librarr  at  Richmond,  called  Merlin's  Cave 
iGemlMoff.y.aSlf-m).  In  173dhi3<Poems 
m  lereral  Occasions*  were  published  by  sub- 
leripcioa,  with  an  aceonnt  of  his  career 


Joseph  Spence  [q.  v.]  In  1746  he  was  or- 
dained priest:  iH  August  1751  he  became 
preacher  at  Kew  Chapel;  and  in  Jowiary 
1752  was  appointed  to  the  rectoiy  of  Byfleet, 
Surrey,  where  Spence  had  settled  in  1749. 
In  1756  he  vubtiahed  'Ccesar's  Cafiip  on 
St.  Geoi^'s  Ilill,'  an  imitation  of  Denham's 
'  Cooper's  Hill.'  His  mind  gave  way  about 
this  time,  and  he  drowned  himself  21  Mardi 
1766j  in  a  fit  of  d«ecti«i,  in  a  tnwt  stream 
'  behind  the  Kaek  lion  Inn '  at  Beading. 
Kippis  says  in  the 'Bknra^ua'dMt  his  poems 
are  nearly  on  a  levu^^  with  bobw  v£  those 
in  Johnson's  collection,  an  estimate  which 
may  be  saMy  acc^ed.  He  seems  to  hftve 
been  modest  and  ^^eful  to  his  benebctm ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  Queen  Caroline 
was  more  successful  than  some  later  patrons 
in  htdping  a  poor  man  without  ruining;  htm. 
Besides  the  above  volumes,  the  second  of 
which  includes  the  former,  he  published  a 
few  congratulatory  pieces  addressed  te  the 
royal  family.  Lord  Folmerston  gave  a' piece 
of  land  to  provide  an  annual  feast  at  Charl- 
tcm  in  commemoration  of  the  poet.  Tberent 
in  1800  was  Zl,  9».  9d.,  and  annual  was 
still  gtvenat  tbeTillagftinn  to  all  adult  males, 
fVom  the  proceeds  andstibsetiptions.  'Arthur 
Duck'is  the  pseudonym  adopted  by  the  author 
of  a  gross  parody  upon  Steuben  Duck's  poems 
called  'The  ThresWs  Miscellany '  (17S0X 
thongh  in  Davy's '  Stifiblk  CoUectiops*  (Add. 
MS.  19106,  f.  71)  this  Duck  is  supposed  to  be 
a  real  person. 

[Spencd'a  Account  of  the  Author  prefixed  t» 
Duck's  Poems  ou  several  Occasions ;  Life  ^reAsed 
toPoems  on  sevor&l  Subjects;  Gont.Mn^.iii.  216, 
xvi.  329,  xxi.  881,  xari.  206 ;  Nev  6en«nil  Biog. 
Diet.  1761,  iv.  633;  Pope's  Works  (hy  Klwia), 
vii.  302, 208,448;  ITotet  and  Queries, 4th  sesiesr 
iv.  423,  520.]  L.  8. 

DUOKENFIELD,  ROBERT  (1619- 
1689),  colonel  in  the  army  of  the  parliament, 
the  eldest  son  of  Itobert  Duckenfield  of 
Dubinfteld,  Cheshire,  and  FVances,  daiiriitw 
of  Geoi^  Preston  of  Holkcr^  lihncaniire, 
was  bom  in  1619,  and  baptised  at  Stockport 
on  28  Ang.  of  that  year.  He  joihed  1^ 
William  Breton  on  the  side  of  the  paiHa- 
meiit  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  Along 
with  other  Cheshire  gentlemen  he  Imt  hn 
aid  in  defending  Manchester  at  the  usm  in 
1642,  and  wos^igaged  at  thesiegeof  Wyni«»- 
shawo  Hall,  near  Stockport,  the  seat  of  the 
Tattond,  which  held  ont  laote  than  a  year, 
and  was  not  taken  until  25  !Febi  1049-4.  He 
was  also  at  the  storming  of  Beeston  CastU 
and  other  royalist  garrisons  in  Cheehire.  On 
25  May  1644  he  was  posted  with  hiB  tiocfjm  at 
Stockport  bridge  to  rar  t^e  advance  of  Prince 
Rupert  into  LanoasiuTe ;  bat  h«  aufiered  da- 
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fe$.t  at  the  hands  of  the  prince.  In  the  pte- 
vlone  ^esr  he  hfld  been  appointed  oqe  of  the 
tomMti^Biotters  for  Cheshire  for  sequeetnting 
the  '^aUt^  of  thed^lBquents,  and  for  raisintf 
funds  fbr  ^he  parHament.  He  wrote  sereral 
letters'  at'  this  time  and  later  complunin^  of 
the  aifeUs of  his scddiers'  pay,  andof  the mffi- 
caltrrhelttdiiifceepiiigbiBineatogether.  Bnt 
fm  mlbe  ef  all  diabounfemmCs  he  proved  Us 
gMO^forAeparliaaiMiti.  In  May  1648  he  had 
a  meetHiffwitJi  th«.gaitleiiun  of  Ohcshiz^ 
and  promised  to  raise  three  regiments  of  foot 
and  one  of  horse.  He  served  as  hi^  sheriff 
of  Cheshire  In  1649,  and  was  appointed  go- 
vemor  of  Ohestei^ln  1060,and  soon  afterwards 
took  the  odmmand  of  the  militia  raised  in 
the  Broxton  and  Wirral  hundreds.  Aa  go- 
vernor, of  Chester  he  -was  chained  with  the 
dtity  of 'summoning  and  attending  the  court- 
martial  to  try  the  Karl  of  Deny,  Captain 
John  Benbow,  and  Sir  T.  Feat^eratonhaugb. 
DuckenlSeld  seems  to  havetried,  but  in  vain,  to 
sa^-e  Lord  Derby,  or  at  all  events  to  delay  the 
trial.  ThecDurt-martial  was  held  atCl^ter 
im  29  6ept.  1661,  and  the  earl  was  executed 
at  Bblbmon  16  Oct.  followhig.  Befi»e  the 
sentence  was  carried  oat  Duckenfield  was  or- 
dered to  proceed  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  of  which 
he  was  designated  governor,  and  through 
treBxAerr  he  succeeded  in  reducing  the  island 
ahd  taking-  the  Ccmntess  of  Derby  and  her 
children  prisoners,  for  which  he  Tecuved  the 
tftanks  of  parliament.  Lord  Derby,  while 
waiting  in  prison,  wrote  to  his  wife  advising 
her  that  it  would  be  best  not  to  resist  the 
ibitu  sent  against  the  isle,  adding  that 
*OoIohd  Diickentield,  being  so  much  a  gMitLe- 
man  bom,  will  doubtless  for  his  ownh<»iour*s 
^e  deal  fairly  with  yoU.' 
'  He  was  rutamed  m  July  1658  aaone  «f  the 
members  of  pariiamentfi>rCheBhire,a]idin  the 
samemonfhwuplacedaaC^ttWeU'soouncil. 
inaleCter  4ou  Duckenfleld,  3S  March 1664-^, 
hddreBBod  io^Gromwell  in  answer  to  an  invi- 
tation to  serve  in  a  regiment  of  horse,  he 
wrote  :  *  I  ■am  not'  a&sia  of  my  own  life  or 
estate,  and  to  improve  the  talent  I  have  I 
should  be  glad  to  serve  your  lordship  in  any 
forMgn  War  witihin  the  eontinent  of  Europe 
nathar  than  wUliin  this  nation '  (Noblb,  £0- 
yOdda$,  ii.  190).  In  September  1656  he  was 
nominated  a  commissioner  for  ejecting  scan- 
dabus  ahd  insufficient  ministers  and  school- 
musters  in  Chtohire^Clii/.  StatePamM,  1655, 
p>  821).  He  was  associated  wit^  Qeneral 
Ldmhertihi  166©  in  euppreesing  Sir  Qeoive 
Beoib's  'Ohsdiira  Aisinsr'  in  fevoor  of  the 
■fcllad  JoBg^  and  had  2001.  voted  to  him  finr 
faan  secTioei;  Imniediat«ly  after  the  Restom- 
tion  be  was  trt«d  as  one  of  the  officars  who 
Ml  ontbt-OouEt^iiATtiaJkoa  tk»  £arl  of  J>erb]r, 


whep  he  debied  that  he  had  bi  any  way  *  ctm- 
sented  to  the  death  or  impasonment  of  that 
honourable  pason '  {Hitt,  MS8.  Oomn-  7th 
Bep.  116).  He  was  released  £qam  custody^ 
but  in  August  1665  was  sent  to  the  Tbfiej^ 
and  afterwards  to  Chester  Castle,  on  suspk- 
cion  of  being  concemed  in  a  plot  to  seiiie  the 
kiitf  and  resbore  the  pariisment.  He  seems 
to  we  been  innrisonad  min  tlian  a  yeac 
{OA  State  Ftipert,  1664^  16Q5-^1666^7). 
After  this  date  he  lived  qnicNdy  at  Dnkinfiela 
Hall,  taking  part  in  public  amirs  only  aa  ft 
leader  of  the  nonctHifbtmistB  of  the  disfeiiot. 
He  died  on  18  1689,  agdd  70,  and  was 
buried  at  Denton,  Lanca^iire. 

He  married  as  a  first  vife  Martha,  daugfar 
ter  of  Sir  Miles  Fleetwood  of  Hesketh,  Lanr 
caehire,  and  by  her  he  had  e^ht  children,  of 
whom  the  eldest,  Bohert,  was  creaAed  a 
barotkst  on  16  JiOie  1665,  two  months  before 
his  ihther's  imprisonment.  He  took  as  a 
secmd  wife,  in  1678,  Judith,  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  Bottomley  of  Cawthome,  York- 
shire, by  whmn  he  had  six  children.  One  of 
them  became  a  nonoonfortaist  miniater,  but 
subsequently  conformed  and  died  vicar  of 
Felixkirk,  Yoricshire.  1739.   He  pulled  in 

1707  a  little  book  entitled  '  The  Great  Work 
at  the  Gospel  Ministry  Gxplain'd,  Oonform'd, 
and  Improv'd.' 

A  portrait  of  Cobnel  Dudunfield  was 
published  by  Ford  of  Mancheater  in  1834. 

rBarvnker's  East  Cheshire,  ii.  13,  20 ;  Ortne- 
rod'B  Cheshira,  Ist  edit.  iii.  897;  CUmdar  of 
State  PtipflTs,  Dom.  Swim,  16i9-67;  Honm  of 
Lopdi'  Joarnals,  xi.  87,  88,  91,  97,  119;  Hist. 

Comm.  7th  B«p.  9$,  116;  Kashworth'-S 
Hut.  Got.  vii.  946, 1 1 27 :  Wliit6locke'»U«morial8, 
1732;  Noble'a  BegicuUts  1798,  i.  192;  Barlow's 
Cheshire,  1856,  pp.  121,  169;  Stanley  Br^rs 
RftioeB^,  Chetham  Soc.  vol.  ii. ;  Fairfu  Corresp. 
Bell),  iii.  79;  Memorials  of  the  Great  Civil 
War  (Gary),  i.  281;  Palatine  Note-book,  iii.  89, 
194;  Booker'sDeiitoa,C%ethamSoc,xxxvi.  11$; 
Cheshire  SheaC  1S83,  it  281 .]         C.  W.  % 

DUCKET,  ANDREW  1484),  presi- 
dent of  Queeat^  College  Oamlwidge.  [See 

DOKBT.] 

DUCKETT,  GEORGE  (d.  1783),  author, 
of  Hartham,  Wiltshire,  and  Dewlisb,  Dorset*- 
shire,  was  the  second  son  and  heir  of  Lionel 
Duckett  (1651-1698).  Hdwaselectedmenx 
herforthe  family  borough  of  Cftlne,  Wiltshire, 
on  11  May  1705,  and  was  8«ain  retunfed  in 

1708  and  1722.  He  manied  in  17U  Qraee^ 
die  only  dau^diter  and  heiieas  of  Thomsa 
Skinner  of  Demish.  Duekett-imtcmfrifflidlv 
terms  with  Addison  and.  Edmoml.  ^miux 
[q.  v.],  both  of  whom  were  frsanrat  viaitora 
t»  Hartham,  when  SouUl  died  in  July  l^XOb 
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Abo«t')71fi,  periiaps  iir  codunetiw  with 
StriUhamaa  BuBUt  (l€»i-im)  [q.  t.]»  h» 
MdfisM  ^HrniwririM,  ior  »  LeWer  to  Hr. 
-ni^onaBianed  Irrhia  intaiUed  triawlstioa 
•IHoiBer;  V  Sir  IlUdDqggersl,'  and  in  1716 
the  sune  aUthora  produced  '  HoDMcides,  or 
Haiiwr'*FaiftBookmod«nuMd'(1716).  In 
1716«Iao  X>EiiU  pafaltshed  *  An  EpUcwnie  to  & 
ntppet  CQmi*'  M  Bath  wneemiiig  ut«  same 
IIi^!lnrDnokett»loiia  AenNtdngtoCurU, 
wvvnl  thin^paUidMi  mider  Borai^kune 
vereinriili^bTDuckeM  {Ke}f  to  the  Dun- 
«uid,jK  l7).  In  l7l7  amieaiedano»jFijicm8ly 
'A  StfrnmuT  of  all  the  BeJigioua  Housee  rn 
Efeglaiid  and  Wales ' (m.  Xxiv,  100), 
contained  titles  and  viXuations  at  the  tinte 
of  their  disscdntion,  and  an  ap|)n»iinabe  esti- 
na&e  of  their  Talue,  if  exiv'vag,  in  1717. 
James  West,  in  a  letter  dated  18  Jan.  17fi0, 
nvs:  'Qeoige  Dockett,  the  author' of  the 
dummsij  Aoeonnt  of  theBeligioos  Houses," 
is  now-  a  oommisnoiutf  of  excise'  {Mawl. 
MS&  ILL.  ii.  168,  and  Hbabkb,  MS.  Diary, 
■nk.cxxm.  t  16B,  quoted  iti  'Ddohetiwia,' 
f.  345).  Bvmet-ins  at  thetina  ooaridered 
part  mAot  at  liuB  interestai^  Met.  Bnmtt 
and  Baekett  promoted  two  weekly  papers, 
Ae '  GmmUer  -  and  '  Pasquin  *  re^tectively. 
The  first  qumber  of  the  former  was  dated 
UFeb.1714-16  (Nichols,  Lit.  AnecdAv.  88, 
TiiL  494).  Nichols  and  Drake,  throi^h  a 
eawihw  teading  of  the  uoteb  to  the  '  Don- 
dad/aeeribethe'Qnunbler'toDuckettaloae. 
Bn^t  is  bracketedwtth  him  in  the  *  Dunciad ' 
(iiL IL  173~a>).  'Pope  Alexander'-a Supre- 
maty  and  Inmlinality  examined,'  ill  whidi 
Daekett  co-operated  with  John  Detmie,  sp- 
pearsd  in  1729.  About  twenty  years  after 
the  death  irf  Bdmimd  Smith, 'Dockett  in- 
ftnaedCKdmixeDtiiat-OlareBdon'i  'History' 
was  before  poUieationcofnipted  by  AJdridn, 
SBBfandge,aiid  AtteHbnrr,  abd  that  Smith  be- 
fmke  died  ooaCBSSed  to  haring  helped  them, 
aadfointed  oat  some  sptmoos  passages.  A 
litter  ceotoorer^  TCsnlted;  Duckrtt's  chaige 
eatkefylapke  dowii,.and  it  is'  now  mlmown 
winwaapfuurilyxeqMauiMe.  Diiokett,who 
was  Ae  <tf  the  oomnuasiotiers  of  eaeiae  from 
It22-3  to  17^  .and  who  is  sonfetimes  al- 
laded  to  as  Ootonel  (the  title  ef  hts  brother 
Wiffiam^,  diad'6  Oct.  1782  {Gmt.  Mtiff.  ii. 
1090)f  hm  wi£i  BorriTiag  until  1766. 

[Six  GhKsgs  F.  Oqtkett's  Bnchetiana,  pp.  46, 
48,^7, 69-62. 65, 66. 8l,  106, 219. 245;  Sotea 
lo]>andad,blc  iii.U.  173-60;  Johasoo's  Liresof 
the  PipeCs, '  Edmund  Smith'  n&d '  Pope ; '  The  Cur- 
lB$dtp.  S7;BeinarkBapoD  Che  Hist,  of  the  Royal 
Hoqaeof  Stnart  (t7Sl),pp.6,7;  Halone's  Prose 
Worb  of  DiydeD,  i.  pt.  i^.  247.  Some  very 
iaUnadag  eztxaets  from  IMdutt's  aota-boi^ 
ippsag hiPiArfiM, pip.  9^}  W.B. 


DUOKBTT,  JAMES  (A  1601),  hpok- 
Bellw,  was  ft  younger  son  of  Dupk^t^  of  Q^- 
-t^waiteii^,  m^the  parish  of  Sk^lamsi;^  V 
Westmoielaod,  and  iras  brought  u«  ^a.pDO- 
testant.  Hehad,howeTer,  for god^UNir  James 
LcTboume  of  Skelemergh,  who  waa  executi^ 
,  At  Luicasl^r,  22  llarckieSS,  for  dpiufd  of  the 
ii^neen's  aupromMy.  iBuckett  waa  am)cea- 
Uced  to  a  V>okaellw  m  liuidoa,  heoam 
verted,  and  ms  impriaoaed  fi«  iu)t  attcatdku 
church.  He  bought  ,oat  the  remainder  ^ 
his  time,  jset  up  as  a  bookseller,  was  reoeWed 
into  the.Boman  oathoUc  chYn^^ and  attoijt 
1589  married  a  widow.  Nine  out  of  the 
qezt  twelve  years  of  his  life  were  passed,  p 

Erison.  His  last  ai^reheiision  was  cauavd 
y  Peter  Bullock,  a  Dookbinder,  whp  fni;ye 
information  that  Duckett  had  in  stodc  a 
liumber  of  copies  of  Southwell's  *6tipplica- 
tion  to  Queen  Bliiabetib.'  These  -vtetB  nht 
fbuttd,  but  aqoantity  of  other  Roman  catholic 
bookswere  seised  on  the  promises.  Ihishett 
was  inpnibned  In  Newgate  4  Mardi  1601, 
and  brought  to  trial  duriag  the  ftilewidg 
asssiona.  Seatenos  of  dsatK  was  tiien  pro- 
nonnoed  againafe  him  aad  thme  {onette,  and 
he  was  haI^^  at  Tyburn  with  P^er  Bwlodk 
witness  against  him)  19-  A:fint  laOl. 
Duckei^B  son  was'^or  of  the  "my^rrh  Gai>< 
thusians  at  Nienport  in  Flanders. 

'  rChalhmer^  Memoirs  of  Hmnonaiy  Priests, 
1741,  i.  401-6;  OiUow's  VOA.        il.  US-S-I 

H.  R.  T.- 

DUOKETT,  JOHN  (1613-1644),  catho- 
lic priest,  descended  from  an  andei^  ftmily 
settW  at  ShelstnergSi)  Westmorelanc),  w«8 
bom  at  Underwindea,  in  the  parish  of  Se6- 
berj^,  Yorkshire,  in  1613,  beuig  tbe'r^lAl 
son  of  James  Duokett,  by  his  wife  Pranois 
(Qirlin^n).  He  received  his  education 
in  the  English  College,  Do*u^,  and  was  or- 
dained priest  in  SeptanberlOw.  AftsBWHldB 
he  reuded  for  thne  years  is  tiie  ddlege  -hf 
Arras  at  Pa.riB,andwaBtfaeh  sent  toanm  dn 
the  mission  in  the  county  of  Bozham:  After 
labouring  there  for  about  a  year  he  was  ci^- 
tured  by  some  aoltUdrs  of  the  parUameMtaoy 
army  im  2  July  1644,  aad  sent  to  Ijotodim 
in  company  with  Father  Ralpb  Corbia  [q.  t.}, 
a  jesuit,  who  waa  taken,  in  his  veiaments  as 
he  was  going  to  the  albav  to  celebrate  maaa. 
Dliey  were  examined  fay  acommitteeaf  parlia- 
ment j  and  confaeeed  thmbselves  to  be  priests. 
Being  committed  to  Newgate,  l^y  weore  con- 
doned to  death  on  acponnt  of  thaiT  sacer- 
dotal chaiaeter,  and  siimired  f(t  lybnm  on 
7  Sept.  1644.  It  i*  »  remai^le  oirovm- 
stance  that  they:  appeared  in  cocleeiaaliital 
aitfa*' on  being  brought  out<tf  -prisoivto*te 
dwin  an*  Iwcdle  to  the  place o^xderaiAah. 
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Duckett  had  put  on  a  long  caesoek,  such  as 
is  usuallj  wdrn  by  the  secular  clei^  121  ca- 
tholic countries,  while  Coihie  vas  in  the 
usual  religions  habit  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
Both  the  priests  had  their  heads  shaven  in 
the  form  of  a  crown. 

Duekett  left  in  manuscript  an  account  of 
his  apprehension  anU  imprisonment ;  and  a 

*  Relation  cmcemtng  Mr.  Duekett,'  hy  John 
Hfiirt/Uy,  Eiither  Gonno's  oounn,  and  fellow- 
.prisdner  of  the  two  priests  in  Kewmte,  is 
printed  in  Foley's '  Bflcbrds,'  iii.  87-w,  from 
a  inanascript  preserved  at  Stonyhurst. 

[ChalIonor'8Mt8rionaiyFriwts(1742},ii.27I ; 
T3omy  iKvies,  pp.  38,  40.  421 ;  Foley's 
Roconl*,  iii.  73 ;  Podd's  Choroh  Hist.  ili.  97  ; 
OilWsBihLDIct.]  T.G. 

DTJOKBTT,  WILLIAM  (1708-1&41), 
United  Irishman,  bom  at  Killaniey  in  1768, 
Was  sent  to  the  Irish  College  at  Paris,  and 
gained  a  acholarehip  at  Siinte-Barbe,  then 
oondnctedhytheAbbiBadneL  Betnniingto 
Ireland,  be  contrHmted  to  the  rerolntionary 

*  Northern  Star,'  vnder  the  signature  of  *  Ju- 
nius Bedivivus.'  Hese  IcAtera,  acowding  to 
'his  own  account,  made  it  prudent  for  him  to 
quit  Irdaud,  and  in  179(t  he  was  in  Paris. 
Tone,  who  was  also  in  P«riS|  regarded  hun 
as  a  tpy,  and  complained  that  he  forestalled 
him  1:^  aubmitting  to  the  French  government 
several  memoi^iidumfl  on  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, that  be  constantly  crossed  his  path  in 
the  ministerial  antechamber,  tried  to  force  his 
conversation  on  him,  and  by  addressing  him 
in  English  betnyed  his  iucognlto.  When, 
moreover.  Tone  arrived  with  Uoche  at  Brest, 
Dnckett  was  there,  intending  to  accompany 
themfhutwasnotaUowedtoembark.  Inl798 
he  was  reported  to  C^lereag^  as  having 
been  sent  to  Hamburg  widi  mon^  destined 
<br  a  mutiny  in  the  British  fleet  and  for 
burning  the  dockyards.  This,  coupled  with 
his  oatlawry  by  the  Irish  parliament,  ought 
■to  have  vouched  for  his  sincerity,  bnt  he  was 
suspected  of  betraying  Tandy  and  Blockwell 
atHambarg.  The  exutenceof  traitors  in  the 
camp  wasso notorious  that  suspicion  often  fell 
<nk  the  innocent.  HemairiedaDanishladyat- 
tocbed  to  the  August  enburg  family,  returned 
to  Paris  about  1608,and  berame  a  professor  at 
the  resuscitated  college  Sainte-Barbe.  Duro- 
soir,  me  of  his  pupils,  and  hknself  a  literary 
man,  spekkB  in  nigh  terms  of  bis  classical  at- 
tunments,hiB  wond^bd  memory,  and  the  in- 
terest whicb  he  unpaxted  to  lessons  on  Shalra- 
aptan  and  Hiltw  i^lbUcitoas  ecnnparisons 
with  the  andents.  ])nekett  seems  to  have 
shunned,  or  been  shunned  by,  Irish  exiles  in 
-Paris,  yet  Burozoir  testifies  to  his  ant^. 
lishfwungandtohisadmiratioaof  *'  " 


revolution.  In  1819,  no  longer  appareatly 
connected  with  Sainte-Barbe^  he  conduetea 
Euj^ish  literatuToclassee,  as  also  girls'  cketes 
on  the  Ijancaetrian  system.  Between  \8VS 
and  1821  hepublisbod  odeeon  Frinoeos  Chsa- 
lotte's  death,  Greek  and  South  American  in- 
dependence, ftc.)  ^odactTOQS  evidently  cdn- 
fined  tea  small  eircle  mFloriB:.  In  1638 lie 
issneda'KouvrileQranuiMireAnriaiBej'  He 
died  in  1811  in  Psrn  after  a  raw  iBaesk, 
quoting  his  fkvoariteHoraoe  on  bis  wathbed, 
and  receiving  extreme  unction.  He  left  two 
9008,  Alexandn',  a  phyacihn,  aceetiit  at  the 
Val-de-Graceexaimination,1828,and  William 
(1808-1878),  a  French  joumaliat,  tranelat<v 
of  German  wwks,  and  editor  or  oomjaler  of 
the  'Dictionnatrede  la  Oon  vernation,' ojiTils., 
completed  in  1848,  to  a  laige  eixtent  a  tcons- 
lation  of  BrockhoBS.  This  William  had  a 
son,  William  Alexander  (1831-1863),  who 
contributed  to  the  new  edition  of  the  '  Dic- 
tionnaire,'  and  pubUsbed  an  illustrated  work 
on  French  monuments,  also  a  daughter.  Ma- 
thUde  (1812-1884  P),  who  studied  under 
Rosa  Bonhenr,  exhibited  at  the  Puis  Salo«, 
1891-8,  and  tanght  drawing  in  Paris.  , 

[Mooitonr  Universal,  10  April  1841 ;  snp^jf- 
nent  to  IHct.  de  la  ConreraatiMi ;  Memoirs  of 
Castlereagh ;  MdddcD's United  Irishmen; Life  of 
Tone.]  G.  A. 

DUCKWOBTH,  Sib  JOHN  THOMAS 
(1748-1817),  admiral,  descended  from  a  fa- 
mily long  settled  in  Lancashire,  son  of  tfte 
Kev.  Ilenry  Duckn'orth,  afterwards  vicar  of 
Stoke  Poges,  and  canon  of  Windsor,  was  bom 
at  Leatherhead  in  Surr^  (of  which  place  his 
father  was  curate)  on  28  Feb.  1747-^  As<a 
mere  child  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  but  \e&  at 
the  age  of  elerven,  and  altered  ^  navy,  under 
the  care  of  Adndrol  BosoowM^  on  board  the 
Namur,  in  which  he  hod  a  young  volnntaer^s 
shore  in  l^e  destruction  of  M.  de  la  Cltw'a 
squadron  in  Lagos  Bay.  On  Boocaw^'s 
leavinff  the  Namur  she  joined  the  fleet  under 
Sir  Edward  Ilawke,  and  took  port  in  tin 
battle  of  Quiberon  Bay.  After  beiug  an  aoting- 
lieutenant  tor  some  months,  Duckworth  was 
oonfirmed  in  the  rank  on  14NoT.  1771.  He 
afterwards  served  few  tjiroe  years  in  the  Kent, 
gnardship  at  Plymouth,  with  Captain  Fold- 
ing, whom  be  nllowed  to  the  Diamond  fri- 

Stte  early  in  1770  as  first  lieutenant.  The 
iamond  was  sent  to  North  America ;  and 
at  Rhode  Island,  shortly  after  her  arrival,  on 
18  Jan.  1777,  in  firing  a  salute,  a  shot  which 
had  been  carelessly  left  in  pne  of  tJie  pios 
struck  a  transport,  on  board  which  it  kiUed 
five  men.  A  court-martial  was  ordered  and 
immediately  held  to  try '  the  first  lieutenaut> 
gunner,  gunner's  mates,  ond  gunner's  crew ' 
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for  Delect  of  duty.  Tbey  weK  all  acquitted, 
bat  on  the  minutes  bein^  submitted  to  Ix>rd 
Sawe,  the  commander-m-chief,  he  at  once 
pMnted  ont  the  gran  inegulartty  oi  trjing 
and  acqoittii^  a  number  of  men  who  were 
Bot  ooee  named ;  and  of  omitting  from  the 
Augt  the  very  important  elftoM  'for  caua- 
inr  the  deatk  of  tare  men.'  He  therefore 
oimped  a  new  court  to  be  anembkd  *  to  try 
by  name  the  sereral  persona  described  for 
the  capital  offence,  added  to  the  charge  of 
Mgleet  of  doty.'  The  captains  sununoned 
to  tit  on  this  second  oourtHUartial  declined 
to  do  so,  *  because  the  perscms  chaiged  had 
bem  alpeadT  tried  and  lu>nourably  acquitted/ 
on  which  itowe  again  wrote  to  the  commo- 
dore at  Rhode  Ishnd,  repeating  the  order, 
and  now  naming  the  sereral  persons ;  and 
with  a  f^her  order  that,  in  case  the  re- 
fusal to  conatitate  a  oourt'inertial  was  per- 
Mted  ia,  he  dioald  cause  *  eTCty  captain 
refusing  toperfivm  his  required  duty  in  that 
WKftet  to  be  forthwidi  siupended  from  his 
command  *  (Howe  to  Sir  Peter  Fkriter,  17 
and  90  April  1777).  To  this  order  a  nomi- 
nal  obedience  was  yielded;  the  eotnt  was 
eoBStitnted,  bot  the  proceedings  were  merely 
formal ;  the  minnt«sof  the  fonner  trial  were 
raadand  *  mat  urely  considered ; '  and  the  court 
proaODDoed  tbat  these  men  '  having  been  ac- 
quhMd  of  neglect  of  duty,  are  in  consequence 
tnereof  acquitted  of  murder  orany  other  crime 
or  crimes  alleged  against  them '  (Mmutea  of 
tke  Couri-martial),  Hie  Diamond  after- 
wards joined  Admiral  Byron's  flag  in  the 
West  Ijidies,  and  in  March  1779  Duckworth 
was  transferred  to  B^pon's  own  ship,  the 
Frinoesa  Rcml,  ra  whieh  he  was  present  in 
the  aetioB  m  Grenada  on  G  July  [see  Btbos, 
Joear,  1733-1786].  Ten  days  later  he  waa 
promoted  to  be  commander  of  the  Borer, 
and  on  16  June  17S0  was  posted  into  the 
Terrible,  from  which  he  was  moved  back  to 
the  Princess  'RojtX  as  flag-captain  to  Rear- 
admiral  Bowley,  with  woom  he  wont  to 
Jamaica.  In  February  1781  he  wan  moved 
into  the  Bristol,  and  returned  to  England 
with  the  trade  (Beatsoit,  vi.  239,  268). 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  France 
in  1793,  Duckworth  was  appointed  to  the 
Orion  of  74  guns,  which  formed  part  of  the 
Cbamiel  fleet  under  Lord  Howe,  and  in  the 
action  off  XJshant  on  1  June  1794,  when 
Duckwoffth  mb  one  of  the  comparatively  few 
{see  CAUkWKLL,  Sn  Bgrjakiv;  Coxxixa* 
vooBV  Cdthsbbt,  Lobd]  whose  merits  Howe 
Mt  called  on  to  mention  officially,  and  who; 
ecnaeqiiefitly,TeoeiTed  the  gold  medal.  Early 
in  tbe  lUloinng  year  he  was  ttansferted  ta 
the  LeHMbanor74  gmu,  in  which  he  joined 
tlw  fl^  (»f  ft«a^«dimrifl  Fttrke;  in  the  West 


Indies, where, inAugust  1796,  ho  was  ordered' 
to  wear  a  broad  pennant.  He  returned  to 
Ei^land  in  1797,  and  during  that  and  in  the 
earif  part  of  the  following  year,  still  in  the' 
Lenathan,  commanded  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land. He  waa  then  sent  ont  to  join  Lord- 
St.  VittoMit  in  the  Heditemnean,  and  waa 
riuntly  afterwards  detadied  in  command  of 
the  a^uadron  appointed  to  convoy  the  troopa 
to  M  moroa,  and  to  cover  the  (werations  in 
that  island  (7-15  Nov.  1798),  which  capitu- 
I  lated  on  the  eighth  day.  The  general  in 
ooounand  of  the  land  forces  was  made  a 
K.B.,  and  Duckworth  conceived  that  he  was 
entitled  toabaronetcy.apretensionon  whieh 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  in  r^resentingtlw  matter 
to  Lord  SpenCOT,  threw  a  suflicienoy  of  oold 
water  (Brbkton,  Nav.  Hitt.  ii.  346 ;  Jambs. 
Nav.  Hut.  (edit.  1860).  u.  222). 

On  14  Feb.  1799  Duckworth  was  promoted 
to  be  rear-admiial  of  the  white ;  and  after 
remaining  smne  months  as  senior  officer  at 
Port  Muion,  he  joined  Lord  St.  Vincent 
^2  May) in  his nnsneoenfulparniit  of  the 
Kench  neet  under  Admiral  woix.  In  June 
he  was  apin  detached  to  reinforce  Lnd  NeW 
son  at  Naples,  and  in  August  waa  back  at 
Minorca.  He  was  next  ordered  to  take  ctnn- 
mand  of  the  blockading  sqiudron  off  Cadiz; 
and  there,  on  6  April  1800,  he  £b11  in  with  a 
large  and  rich  Spanish  convoy,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  was  captured.  Duckwortii's 
share  of  the  pri»-money  is  smd,  thouf^ 
possibly  with  some  exaggeratidn,  to  have 
amounted  to  75,000A  In  the  June  following 
he  went  out  to  the  West  Indies,  as  commoiH 
der^n-chief  on  tbe  Leeward  Islands  station} 
and  in  HanA  and  April  1801,  during  the  - 
short  pwiod  of  hostilitiee  against  the  northern 
ptnreEa,  he  took  possession  of  St.  Baitludo^ 
mew,  St.  Thomas,  and  the  other  islands 
longing  to  Sweden  or  Denmark.  They  were 
all  restored  on  the  dissolution  of '  the  armed 
neutrality ; '  but  Duckworth,  in  recognition 
of  his  prompt  service,  was  made  a  K.B. 
6  June  1801,  In  the  end  of  the  year  he  r»* 
turned  to  England ;  but,  on  the  renewal  of 
the  war  in  1808,  was  sent  out  as  commander- 
in-chief  at  Jamaica,  in  which  capacity  he  di- 
rected the  operations  which  led  to  (he  sui^ 
render  of  General  Rochambeau  and  the  French 
army  in  SanDomingo.  He  was  promoted  to  be 
a  vice-admiral  on  23  April  1804 ;  and  in  AprH 
1805  he  returned  to  England  in  the  Acasta 
frigate.  Inunediatel/  after  his  arnval,  vn 
S6  April,  he  was  tried  1^  cour^^nartial  on 
charges  preferred  1^  Captain  Wood,  vriio  bad 
been  superseded  from  tlie  ccmunaad  of  tn^ 
Acasta,  in  what  he  allied  to  be  an  opfma- 
sive  manner,  in  order  uiat,  under  a  captain 
ftf  Dfiftcwfnth's  own  (boosing,  th»  fti^fg 
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ifaigkb  be  turned  into  a  mArohant  ehip.  It 
wft&'disrged  and  prored  and  admitted  tnat  an 
{■□nenSMniBntity  of  metchandisewu  brooght 
lune  ia  we  ihm ;  and  1^  ins  in  direct 
aoatrtmnlionocone  of  th»«tidMof  war.-wu 
drtahliihod  l^^  tbe  opinion  ^  sareial  of  iba 
laaditaff  covBMUon  of  iSto  dl^ )  but  the  court- 
iMHiu,  Meeptinf  Duckworth's  declaration 
-  that  the  micJes  brought  hcmie  were  for  pre- 
Mntfl,  not  for  sale,  pronounced  the  dia^[ei 
*  ^rma,  ecai^laloai,  malioioua,  shamefVil,  and 
highly  subvermve  of  tba  diseiptine  and  good 
goT«nuneiit  of  bia  majesty's  lerrice/  and 
'fttUy  and-honoarablj  acquitted'  him  of  aU 
and  ereiy  part.  This  sentence,  so  contrary  to 
tbs  letter  and  sb^ict  meaning  of  the  law,  was 
ftitoogbt  before  parliament  by  Captain  Wood's 
bi«l£e»  on  7  June;  but- his  motion,  'that 
there  be  laid  upon  tiie  table  of  this  luxue  the 
j^rcNseedinge  of  a  late  naval  court-martial .', . 
alao  a  Nrtum  from  the  du stoma  andexdn  of 
«U  artteles  loaded  on  board  the  Aeasta  ^Mt 
had  been  entdnd  and  paid  duty/  was  nega* 
tived  without,  a  dtvision ;  the  boase  'Appa- 
rently cionsidEmng  that  Duckworth's  chalraci 
ter  and  the  custom  of  the  aerrice  might  be 
held  as  excusing,  if  they  did  not  AanBtioOf 
1^  ineguloritiee  which  he  had  certainly 
commit  ted  (Fork  Debatea,  7  June 1606,  toL  t. 
eoL  193;  Rurfi,  Naval  Ommologp^  i.  107). 

In  the  September  following  Duckworth; 
wkli  bis  flag  in  the  Superb,  was  ordered  to 
join  the  fleet  before  Cadiz,  which  he  did  on 
15  Not.  He  'was  then  left  in  charge  of  the 
Uoclrade ;  hub  on  30  Nor.,  having  received 
iatdligenoa  that  tJie-fViMich  squadrouj  whioh 
had  eaeased  fromBochefort,  was  cnusing  in 
the  DHipbouchoodof  MBdeira.be  hastiW  aent 
•ff  a  despatch  to  CoUin^ood,  and  saued  in 
hopes  to'  intercept  it.  The  enemy  had,  how- 
OMT,  quitted  ^t  station  be&re  bis  arrival, 
ud  alter  looking  for  it  as  for  south  as  the 
Cafe  Vwd  Islan£,  he  was  retumingto  Cadiz, 
when,  on  the  mommg  of  Chnatmas  day,  he 
sighted  another  FVenoh  squadron  of  six  sadl 
of  the  line  and  a  fri^te,  a  force  nominally 
Aqualtothatunder  his  command.  He  chased 
thia-for  thirty  bonra;  when,  finding  three  of 
hb  dtips  quite  out  of  sight,  one  bull  down, 
and  the  other  about  five  miles  astern,  the 
Superb  being  herself  still  seven  miles  from 
the  enemv,  he  gave  over  the  cbaae.  For  so 
dmiigheiMB'been  much  blamed  (Jikbh,  iv. 
99)^  on  the  ground,  anpaventlTf  that  the  Su- 
perb might  and  could  haver  faud  the  whole 
neitob  aqusdnm  at  bay  till  ber  ooasorta  came 
raJ  But  aa  ^ftei  tiUity  hours' chase  the  So- 
MFb  waa  atiU  aeven  milM  asterA^  it  mqst  have 
CM^  inaBy  houn  more  before  she  could  have 
iFWtfaken  the  enemy  ^  nor  ia  tLere  any  nre- 
etdsot  twanant  tbeft^odition  dMt  one 


English  74-guu  ship  could  have  contended 
On  e^ual  terms  with  six  French. 

Bem^  in  want  of  water,  Duckworth  now 
detemuned  to  fan  for  the  Leeward  Xslands. 
despatohing  the  Powerful  to  the  Bast  Indies 
to  reinforce  the  squadron  diBrei  u  quq  tha 
ships  which  had  e84»ped  him  should  he  bound 
thitiier.  At  St.  Christophers,  on  Jan. 
1806,  he  was  joined  by  Reoi^^idnural  Coch- 
rane [see  CoCHRUTB,  Sib  Alexandek  Foftr 
KBSTBB  IvoLis]  in  the  Northumberland,  witl* 
the  Atlas,  both  of  74  guns,  and  ou  \  Feb.  had 
intelligence  <^  a  French  squadron  on  l^ie  coast 
of  San  Domingo.  Ha  naturallv  BU{qKMed  ^Jiia 
to  be  .the  squMron  which  he  nad  cliaeed  on 
Chnstmos  day,  and  immediately  put  to  sea, 
with  a  force  of  se^^en  sail  of  the  lija^  two  £r>* 
gates,  and  two  aloc^.  On  6  Feb.  h^^sighted 
the  French  squadron  abreast  of  the  vity  of  Sao 
Domingo.  It  was  that  which  he  bad  vainly 
looked  for  at  Madeira,  and  oonsifted  of  &re 
aailof  tbeline-Hmeof  laOguns  _  and  tlyea 
fn^ates,  under  the  coBamaiwof  Vioe-adniral 
Leiss^igues.  On  aeeing  the  En^iah  squadron 
the  Jrench  slipped  their  cables  and  made 
sail  to  the  westward,  forming  line  battle, 
with-  the  frigates  in  shore.  In  the  engage- 
ment that  nuued  Duckwordi  won  a  com|i^ts 
victory,  three  of  tha  enemy's  ships  being  pap- 
tured,  the  other  two  driven  ashore  and  burnt ; 
tiie  fr^tes  only  made  good  their  escape,  the 
£n^isn  frigates  being  occupied  in  taking po»< 
session  of  the  prises.  Some  FngUsh  venters 
have  blamed  Duckworth  for  not  having  slfo 
secured  the  frigates  (Jaiub,  iv.  103).  But 
in  fact,  the  aiterage  force  of  the  Freuch  "bip* 
was  much  greater  than  that  of  tins  Buglis^; 
and  thebestFrenchwriterSiattribvtingtbeir 
defeat  principally  to  the  wretched  state  of 
their  gvaneipr  ^wrtice,  lay  no  stress  op  the 
alleged  inferiority  of  force  (Cuetalibi^  Hitr 
toirf.  de  la  Marin*  I^-aru^ige  ^om  l«  C<nuulat 
et  FEmpire,  p.  ^56).  Duckworth's  force  ijraa 
no  doubt  superior  both  in  the  immberof  guDs 
and  in  the  skill  with  which  they  we^e  wonked, 
and  he  cleverly  enough  utilised  it  to  achieve 
one  of  the  oompletest  victories  on  record. 
Tliis  the  admiralty  acknowledged  by  the, dis- 
tribution of  gold  medals  to  t£e  ^Iag^f>$ioe^s 
and  captains,  by  conferring  a  baronetcy  pn 
Louis,  thti' second  in  command,  and  by  midc* 
ing  Cochrane,  the  third  in  command,  aK.B. 
A  pension  of  1,000^  was  settled  on  Duck- 
worth ;  the  cotporation  of  London  gayehim 
the  freedom  of  t£e  oi^uida  swivd  of  honour; 
and  from  other  bodies  hs  received  vnluabla 
presents ;  but  notwithstanding  t^e^  tsn- 
giUe  rewaxds,  Duckworth  felt  that  the  con- 
ferring honours  on  bis  subprdinfttesy  but  not 
On  him,  was  a  slur  on  his  repujbatifin».  SQ^  b|i 
almost  ofwly  apteasedliis  diaooaievf. 
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Duckworth  kad  mMntimd  rcgoiiied  Ool- 
Kagwood  in  the  Medttomnean,  and  os  the 
Tttienndeiitonding  with  the  Ottoman  Pootte 
In  1697  was  t^in  with  &  Bt[uadxon  of  seren 
dupB  of  the  line  sod  smalln  Teuela  to  diA- 
tateeondhioni  ander  the  walla  of  OMMtimti»- 
AMle.  HJb  orden,  writtMi  at  a  distaoM, 
aam  m  ignorance  of  'the  real  state  of  thingi, 
proved  perplexing.  He  was  inatntcted  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  aiobalBsador'B  saiety,  but  the 
aabaBSBdor  was  already  at  Tenedoa  when  be 
afrired  there.  He  was  instructed  to  uichor 
nder  the  walls  of  Constantinople;  bat  it 
waa  foand  that  the  Turks,  with  the  assist- 
aneeof  Freneh  eogineeis,  had  so  strengthened 
aod  added  to  dte  Wifications  of  the  Darda- 
wllea  as  to  make  the  poss^  one  of  very 
fiest  difficulty.  ^  orders,  how«rTer,seenied 
unpMstfTi^  and  he  determined  to  proceed  as 
soon  m  ■  lesding  wind  rendered  it  possible. 
On  19  Feb.  with  a  fine  southerly 

hreua  he  ran  tlnoogh  tiw  strait,  sustaining 
the  fim  <^the  battwiee,  sileoeing  the  castke 
of  Sestoa  and  Ahydos,  and  destroying  aequfr- 
drtm  of  Tnridsh  fiigatas  at  anchor  tnside  of 
them.  On  the  ersning  of  the  20th  the  ships 
sadiored  about  eight  miles  from  Constanti- 
nople, a  head  wina  and  lee  curr^  not  per- 
mating  them  to  approach  nearer.  The  Turks, 
advised  by  the  Freneh,  quite  understood  that 
the  sqaadron  was,  for  the  time,  powerleas. 
-The  negotiation  which  Dadcworth  wcmed 
proved  moperatrre;  the  Turks  would  con- 
cede nothing,  and  devoted  themsdvee  to  still 
ftuther  streagthening  the  batteries  in  the 
Dardanelles.  After  a  few  days,  nnderstand- 
img  the  peril  of  his  sitoationf  Soekworth  de- 
cioed  that  a  tiaaly  ratmai  could  alone  save 
hiBfand  aocwd^g^,  on  S  March,  he  again 
lan  tiuougli  tiie  snait,i«caving  ashe  passed 
a  heavy  fire  ftom  the  fistrts  and  oaitlee,  aame 
«f  which  moaifted  guns  of  an  extreme  siae, 
thmrwing  stone  shot  of  twenty-six  inches  in 
diameterr  Qwa  Capbl,  Sib  Taoius  Budhs]. 
Dnekworth  had  many  enemies,  and  they 
£d  not  loee  the  opportunity  of  criticising 
his  eondoct  in  a  very  hostile  spirit.  He 
had  not  obtained  a  treaty,  and  he  had  not  sp- 
pfoached  within  eight  tnUea  of  Oonstantino- 
-ple.  Tsnsrs,  who  tlnon^oat  writes  of  Duck- 
worth IB  a  spirit  of  bitter  antagonism,  pro- 
aanneee  hia  t»  have  been  wanting  in  *  abi- 
lity and  firmness '  (ir.  280),  thongb  he  admits 
alao^at  he  waa  mtidi  hanq[ierect  by  his  in- 
atnw&m^  aid  by '  a  tasaua  «  c<mtingenoies 
■M  aieeb  drawn  distinctions ...  by  a  string 
of  ^  taaaiutf,  ^ nialing  to  the  understand- 
iig  and  nmleading  to  the  judgment.*  Tlus 
perimpa  errs  on  the  other  side ;  foi^  though 
the  iMtrnettene  were  no  doubt  pnzzling  and 
ceataadictory,  the  dii^  difficulty  arosei  out 


of  thtir  ordering  a  line  of  actioa  ^iriuoh  local 
circumstances  rendered  impossible..,.  Had 
Puckwmrth  been  able  to  anchor  his  ^ps 
abrdast  of  ConMaafeiBD^  within  two  jiun- 
dred  yaids  of  the  tity  imU,  hi$  .d^itwnds 
would  have  canied  die  «qieotedwei|^t; 
the  distance  oi  eight  nihw  theyi  ware  aoqUy 
laughed  at.  It  has  been  saul  commonly 
enough  that  Duckworth  ought  tq  have  d&- 
manded  a  court-martial  on  his  conduct; 
would  almost  seem  that  he  did  meditate  doing 
so,  and  took  Collingwood's  opinion  on  the 
matter.  At  any  rate.  CpUingwopd,  writing 
to  the  Doke  of  Northumb^land  afe\t  montlu 
later,  said  :  '  I  have  much  uneasiness  on  Sit 
John  Duckworth's  account,  who  is  an  able 
and  jealous  officer;  that  all  was  not  per- 
formed that  was  expected  is  only  to  be  at- 
tributed to  difficulties  which  could  not  bb 
surmounted ;  and  if  they  baffled  hfh  skill,  I 
do  not  know  where  to  look  tot  the  officer  to 
whom  they  would  have  yielded*  (lUira,  l!. 
299). 

During  1806-9  Duckworth  continteed  ac- 
tively employed  in  the  Channel  and  on  the 
coast  of  fVance ;  on  one  occasion,  in  iSOS. 
chasing  an  imaginary  French  squadron  routt4 
the  North  Atlantic,  to  Lisbon,  Madura,  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  CheHapeake.  From 
1810  to  1818  he  was  goremot  and  commalt- 
der-innshief  at  Newfoundland,  where  he  Is 
said  to  have  earned  the  good  (pinion  of  th^ 
inhabitants  both  in  his  naval  and  his  civd 
capacity.  On  bis  return  to  Edgland'he  w4^ 
created  a  baronet^  2  Nor.  IttlS;  he  had  be- 
come admiral  on  31  Juhr  18l6,  and  ikAn 
1812  to  death  he  was  M.P.  for  Romsey.  In 
Jan.  1817  be  was  appointed  comminder-iti- 
;d^ief  at  Plymouth,  but  died  within' a  few 
months,  on  SI  Aug.  He  waa  twice  married: 
firs^  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  W^Hs 
of  Trenton  in  Cornwall,  l^j  whom  Tie  hjid 
one  son,  slain  at  Albuera,  adct  a  danghtei*, 
who  married  Reep^dmiral  Sir ftiehard  King; 
and  secondly,  to  Susannah  Catherine,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  William  Buller,  bishop  of  Enf^er, 
by  whom  he  had  twe  sooSk       .  . 

Of  all  the  men  who  have  attained,  distiq^- 
tion  in  .the  English  nnvy,  there  is  none  wh(ts^ 
character  has  been  mofe  discussed  and  mo;ra 
confusedly  described. ;  We  are  told,  that  he 
was  brave  among  tha  farave,  but  shy  if  not 
timid  in  action ;  daring  and  skilful  in  ^ 
conceptions,  but  wanting  in  that  k^t\%  and 
vigour  which  should  actuate  an  Eijglish  ni^ 
vai  ofiicer ;  frank  and  libml  in  hia  dic!p9n* 
tion,  but  mean,  selfish,  and  sensual ;  one  f  f 
.the  most  distinguished: and  worthy  (that^ 
ters  in  the  pntfes6ioa,but(in(iapableof  .givii^ 
vent  to  one  generous  sentiment.  The.ftoa- 
tndictionsan  exoewiTe.j  tfoA  tbQv^  ^ 
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distftBOe  of  time,  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
with  any  oertainty,  we  mar  beliere  that  he 
vas'agdodietmgetie,  andudlfol  officer,  and 
tha^  as  a  man,  his  dunoter  wonld  han 
atooi  higher  Imd  he  heea  much  better  or 
much  worse ;  had  he  had  the  sweetness  of 
temperwhieh  everybody  loves, or  thecrabbt^- 
nesfl  of  will  wliich  everybody  fean. 

f  Naval  ChroDiele,  xviii.  1,  with  a  portmit ; 
fiAlfe'fl  SwkI  imgutphv,  it.  283 ;  Uent.  IiSr^. 
<18I7),  vol.  Ixxxrii.  pt  li.  n^376,  372;  Foster  s 
Bmnmetago.]  J.  K.  L. 

DUCKWORTH,  RICHARD  (Jl.  1095), 
campanolofl^,  a  native  of  Leicestershire,  is 
probably  ioentical  with  the  Riclinrd  Duck- 
worth meutioned,  under  date  4  May  1648, 
in  the  'Register  of  Visitors  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity appointed  by  the  Lon^  parliament  in 
1047  as  one  of  the  '  submitting '  undergra- 
ditatoB  of  New  Inn  Hall  (p.  38),  and  with 
the  Richard  Ducker  who,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  was  a  member  and  perhaps 
scholoT  of  RrosenoBe  College  about  the  same 
time  (ib.  p.  483).  lie  matriculated  at  New 
Inn  Hall  in  lfM9,  graduated  B.A.  in  1651, 
and  proceeded  M.A.  in  165S.  He  is  said  to 
have  been '  afterwards  of  University  College ' 
(^i6.p.  569).  Wood  tells  ua  that  he  was  'put 
in  follow  of  kronen-nose  college  from  New 
Inn  Hall  by  the  visitors,  took  the  d^prees  in 
arta  and  holy  ordem,  and  preached  ior  some 
time  near  Oxon.,'  and  that  afterwards  '  he 
was  created  B.D.,  and  on  the  death  of  Dan. 
Greenwood  became  rector  of  Steeple  Aston 
in  Oxfordshire  iu  1079.'  fle  adds  tJiat, '  the 
parishioners  and  he  disagreeing,  he  left  that 
place,  and  in  1092  or  thereabouts  became 
principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,'  and  that  he 
publisoed  the  following  works :  1.  'Tintin- 
ual<»ie,  or  the  Art  of  Ringing,'  &c.,  London, 
1671,  8vo.  2.  'Instructions  for  Hanging  of 
Bells,  with  all  things  belonging  thereunto.' 

(Wood's  Athenw  Oxoo.  ed.  BUes,  iv.  794.1 

J.  M.  R. 

DUCROW,    ANDREW  (1793-1842), 

Suestrian  penormer,  was  bom  at  the  Nag^s 
ead,  102  High  Street,  Southwark,  Surrey, 
cm  10  Oct.  1793.  His  ikther,  Peter  Ducrow, 
was  bom  at  Bruges  in  Bdeium,  and  was  by 
profeautn  a  *  stRuiff  man ; 'ne  could  lift  from 
the  noimd  and  hold  bet  ween  his  teeth  a  taUe 
vithfourorflTeofhischildrHionit.  Lying 
upon  his  hack  he  could  with  his  hands  and 
wet  support  a  platform  upon  which  stood 
eighteen  nenadiers.  He  come  to  Rogland  in 
1793,  and  gave  performances  in  the  ring  at 
Aatley's  Amj^itJieatre,  where  he  was  known 
as  the  '  Flemish  Hermdes.'  The  son  at  three 
yean  of  age  was  set  to  leam  his  Other's 
(ilBj|K8Af  ^  tlMO  f  rocae(ie4  (o  Ta»ltinjj, 


tumbling,  dancing  on  the  slock  and  tighb 
rope,  bauracing,  riding,  fencing,  and  boxing. 
Hu  master  in  tight-rope  dancing  was  thfi 
welt-known  harl^uitt  and  danoec,  Htebeb 
At  the  age  of  seven  he  waa  anfficwntly  ao 
ctHn^i^ed  to  take  part  in  a  ISte  fpvea  at 
Frogmore  in  the  presence  of  George  IIL 
From  the  strictness  of  hia  early  training, 
under  his  '&ther,  he  acquired  tne  courage 
which  so  distinguished  his  after  career.  In 
1608  he  was  chief  equestrian  and  rope-dancer 
at  Alley's,  enjoying  a  salary  of  10/.  a  week. 
Five  years  later  his  lather  took  the  Royal 
Circus  in  St.  GecHge's  Fields  (the  site  of  the 
present  Surrey  Theatre),  Bbok&iars  Road, 
and  here  he  ficst  won  amlause  as  a  panto- 
mimist  as  florio,  the  dumo  boy,in  the '  Forest 
of  Bottdy,  or  the  Do^  of  Montw^is.'  On  the 
cloae  (tf  the  Ihiyal  OimH  and  the  hatUawitiiT 
ofPetwDocrow,  Andiewretamedtft  Astwy  a 
and  took  toacting  upcm  horwbaek.  Wb  boM 
riding,  personal  graces,  and  masterly  ge8tic»> 
latioo  attracted  gr^at  attention.  On  the  death 
of  the  father  in  18x4  the  charge  of  the  widow 
and  fiunily  fell  to  the  son.  Accompanied  by 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  taking  withhim 
his  famous  trick  horse,  Jack,  he  joinedBlon- 
ddl's  Cirque  Olympique  and  made  his  appear- 
ance at  Ghent-.  Subsequently  he  visited  the 
chief  towns  of  France.  His  aucceas  was  almost 
unprecedented,  and  soon  brought  himtoF^rai^ 
c<mi's  Circus  at  Pbris,  where  he  secured  an- 
bounded  popularity.  He  left  Paris,  aoofHUi- 
panied  by  Ins  brother,  John  Ducrow,  who  waa 
clown  to  the  ring,  and  his  family,  including 
his  sister,  who  wasaltennatds  known  to  fiune 
BsMrs.W.D.  Broadfootjaad  travelled  thnmffli 
France,  meeting  erefTwhete  iritk  extnorou- 
nary  faronr.  Athis  beneAfeatLyomheww 

5 resented  with  a  gold  medal  by  the  Ducbeaae 
'AngoaUme.  On  6  Nov.  1823,  accompanied 
by  his  horses,  he  todt  part  in  Planchi's  drama 
*  Cortei,  or  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,' at Oovent 
Garden  Theatre,  but  the  pieee  was  not  a  great 
success  (Gbnest,  EngiuJi  Stage,  ix.  248^). 
In  the  following  season  he  was  engaged  for 
a  part  in  the  '  Enchanted  Oourser,  or  the 
Sultan  of  Kurdistan,' produced  at  Ihrury  Lane 
on  28  Oct.  1624  (Gktht,  ix.  282V  He 
next  reai^ieared  at  Aatley's,  and  soon,  oecont- 
inf  propnetw  of  the  theaHe  in  eoinunetion 
wiih  Sur.  William  Weat,  commenoed  a  long 
career  d  moeperity.  He  was  patnmiaed  1^ 
William  TV,  who  fitted  vp  an  ama  in  the 
pavilion  at  Brighton  in  1832  thatDuennr 
mi^t  there  p«form  his  feats  of  faorsraianlahip 
and  nvehis  mapersonations  of  antique  statuea 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  introauoe  in  his 
scene  of  Raphael's  dream,  to  the  aocompani- 
ment  of  William  CallcottV  music,  Iu  1883, 
nnder  A^md  Blini|'{i  mwag^mentf  he  ft^ 
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duced  at  Drurr  Lane  the  spectacle  of  *  St. 
0«}rgBaBdtIteI}ragon.'  lliiswasfoUovedby 
'  King  Arthur  and  the  Knif  hts  of  the  Round 
TaUe,  the  success  of  which  was  mainly  due 
to  the  efforts  of  Ducrow,  who  received  lOOL 
from  Queen  Adelaide.  He  was  known  as 
t  be '  king  of  miinics  *  and  as  the '  colossus  of 
equestrians.'  The  majoritj  of  the  attractive 
acts  of  horsemanship  still  witnessed  in  the 
ring  ore  from  examples  set  bj  him.  He  was 
five  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  of  fair  com- 
pl^ion,  and  handsome  features,  and  as  a 
contortionist  could  twist  his  shapely  limbs  in 
the  strangeet  forms.  The  number  of  persons 
em^oyea  at  Astley's  exceeded  a  hundred 
and  mty,  and  the  weekly  expensas  were 
aeMom  less  than  SOW.  On  8  June  1811 
Astley's  Amphitheatre  was  totidly  destroyed 
byfire  (7Yn««j9  June  1841,  p.  5^.  Ducrow's 
mind  gave  way  under  bis  misfortunes,  and 
he  died  at  19  York  Road,  Lambeth,  on  27  Jan. 
1843.  His  funeral,  attended  by  vast  crowds 
of  people,  took  place  on  6  Feb.  in  Kensal  Green 
cemetery ,  where  on  Egyptian  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory.  Notwithstanding  his 
losses  he  left  property  valued  at  upwarua  of 
60,000/.  He  married,  first,  in  1818,  Miss 
Gnffith  of  Livetpool,  a  lady  rider,  who  died 
in  1836;  secondly,  in  June  1838,  Miss  Wool- 
ford,awell-lmown equestrienne.  Hisbrother, 
John  Docrow,  the  clown,  died  on  23  May 
183^  and  v«s  buried  at  Lambeth. 

[GettL  Uag.  Jaly  1834,  p.  108,  April  1842, 
pp.444-£;  AIL  the  Year  Bound.  3  Feb.  1872, 
pp.  221-9;  Observer,  30  Jan.  1842,  p.  I,  6  Fob. 
p.3;  Alfn^Bnnn's  Th»  Stage  (1840),  i.  143-7  ; 
FroKt's  Cimia  Life  (1876),  pp.  43, 322.1 

Gf.  C.  B. 

DUDGEON,  WILLIAM  (fi.  1766), phi- 
losophical writer,  resided  in  Berwickshire. 
He  published :  1.  'The  State  of  the  Moral 
Wond  considered ;  or  a  Vindication  of  Pro- 
vidence in  the  Government  of  the  Moral 
World/  1732,  8to  (an  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  existence  of  evil).  3.  '  Phi- 
SoBopliicml  Letters  concerning  the  Being  nnd 
Atiribates  of  God,'  1737,  8vo  (addressed  to 
the  Ber.  Vx.  Jackson,  a  follower  of  Clarke. 
IhSgeon  ngnes  that  (Clarke's  principles  in- 
Totve  the  conclusion  that  Ood  is  the  only 
aafaetance).  3.  *  A  Catechism  founded  upon 
£xperienc«  and  Reason.  Collected  by  a 
Father  for  the  use  of  his  (Children,'  with  an 
'hitrodnctoiy  Letter  to  a  Friend  concerning 
Natoral  Religion,'  1744,  8vo  (here  natttral 
leligion  is  treated  as  the  common  element  in 
■Q  religious  systems  which  alone  is  true). 
A  eollective  edition  of  the  foregoing  appeared, 
mader  the  title  of 'The  Fhilosopfaical  Works 
of  Mr.  William  Dudgeon/  in  1765, 8vo. 

[Brit.  Mas.  Cat.]  J,  M.  R. 

TOI^  Jit 


DUDGEON,  AnLLIAM  (17fi3  P-1813), 
poet,  son  of  John  Dudgeon,  farmer,  was  bom 
about  1753  at  Tyninghame,  East  Lottuan. 
His  mother  was  an  aunt  of  Robert  Ainslie 
fq.v.],  writer  to  the  signet,  a  friend  of  Bums. 
Dudgeon  was  educated  with  Rennie  the  engi- 
neer at  Dunbar.  His  father  procuredfoi;  him  a 
thirty  years*  lease  of  an  extensive  tract  of 
land  near  Dimse  in  Berwickshire.  This  farm, 
much  of  which  was  in  the  condition  of  a  wil- 
derness, he  cultivated  for  many  years  with 
much  success.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  Prim- 
rose Hill,  and  there  he  wrote  several  songs, 
one  of  which,  'The  Maid  that  tends  thu 
Goats/  was  printed  and  became  very  popu- 
lar. It  m^  De  read  in  Allan  Cunningham's 
edition  ofBunu's' Works/ p.  633.  Hu  other 
pieces  remain  in  manuscript.   He  also  occu- 

Sied  his  leisure  with  painting  and  music.  In 
[ay  1787  he  was  introduced  to  Bums,  then 
on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Ainslie  of  Borrvwell,  near 
Dunse,fatherof Robert  Ainslie.  Bumsmade 
the  following  entry  in  his  journal :  '  Mr. 
Dudgeon,  a  poet  at  times,  a  worthy  remark- 
able character,  natural  penetration,  a  gntat 
deal  of  information,  some  genius,  and  extra- 
ordinary modesty '  (Bttrxs,  Works,  ed.  Cun- 
ningham, p.  53).  Dud^tt  died  on.  28  Oct. 
1813,  and  was  buried  m  the  churchyard  of 
Prestonkirk, 

[Anderson's  Scottish  Nation ;  Irvine's  Book  of 
Scot^en.]  J.  M.  R. 

DUDLEY,  first  Eabl  op  (1781-1888). 
[See  Wahd,  Joinr  Wjllum.J 

DUDLEY,  ALICE,  Duchess  Duslex. 
[See  under  Dvdlbt,  Sik  Robert,  lfi7^ 
1049.] 

DUDLEY,  AMBROSE,  Eael  op  Wa*. 
wjCK  (1528P-1590),  bom  about  1528,  was 
third  son  of  John  Dudley  [q.  v.],  created 
Earl  of  Warwick  early  in  1547,  and  Duke 
of  Northumberland  in  1551.  Like  all  his 
brothers,  he  was  carefully  educated,  and 
Roger  Ascham  meaks  of  him  as  manifesting 
high,  intellectual  attainments.  He  servea 
Willi  his  &t^er  in  repressing  the  Norfolk  re- 
belUon  of  1649,  and  was  niiglited  17  Not. 
During  the  reign  of  Edward  Vl  he  was  pro- 
minent in  court  festivities  and  tournaments, 
and  was  intimate  with  the  ki^  and  l^rincess 
Elizabeth  (cf  'Edward  VPs  Journal,'  in  Ni- 
colas, Literary  Semains,  pp.  384,  388,  389), 
He  joined  his  father  and  iwothers  in  the  at- 
tempt to  place  his  sister-in-law,  Lady  Jane 
Grey  (wife  of  his  brother  Guildfoi^),  on 
the  throne  in  1563;  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  (25  July) ;  was  convicted  of  treason, 
with  Lady  Jaiie,  and  his  brothers,  Henry  and 
Onildford[,  on  13  Nov.,  but  was  released  and 
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[lfiOct.lB64.  Ial666IuJi  mother's 
I  bin  lord  of  H&Ie-Oweu.  Two 
•ha  uid  His  brothers,  Jleiiry  uad 
t,  joined  the  English  troops  Rfat  to 
lil^igrt  the  Spaniarcls  &t  the  St^^e  of  St. 
QuenttD,  Allfourilt  wj.thconq]icuoufi  braveiy 
it  the  gT^&t  baitle  there,  and  ^earj  was 
killed,  la  conaideration of  ttiiH  service  Qa^on 
Mary- (7  M'ft^^b  1657^)  ^-xw^t.Kl  tha  ivro 
■UrVfTOrs,  Anihnjsi'  iiiu!  RtiUrf.  jiilJ  ihnir 
tbrae  BisU-f^  frdiji  Wn-  iK't  i.if  Uiindi^r  whiuh 
jubd  involved  f^m  fiiiullv  in  ITkiII  fcf  4 
and  5  Phil,  i  Miirv,  cuji.  I'm  The  cvci-b- 
sioti  of  EliEabatli^  wiit<  htvd  beea  friendly  with 
Ambrose  in  earlier  yearn,  gecured  his  political 
advancement.  ^9  wu  granted  (^12  March 
1>69S-41  tha  numdr  of  Kibworlh  Buaachamp, 
iralure,  together  vitli  the  office  01 

Bi^  been  toredi^brr  m  his  &t^ra  liuDil;^. 
He  bBcaine  mftster  of  the  nrdimiice  12  April 
;i6fl0,  Baron  dy  VUla  L>r>  It.^c.  loiJl,  and  Earl 
of  Warwick  on  the  Hay  follnwingf. 

Id  SeptemW  I5t!-'tiift  Fri>Ech  protestanta 
jbocuTiii'ii  Hht™  And  offarsd  to  surrwder  th^ 
town  t'l  1-li/fibeth  if  an  English  forct'  wi-re 
Bent  to  Llir'ir  t\i<l  in  tbetr  8tri4pgl(^  witli  tfie 
Chlisee.  Tli>:  i.>tViT  «"a.i  huiI  nri  1  Oct. 

1662  '.vm  a|TOi%iritnI  h  Jiptitir-L'!  n*- 

ralof  the  exiK-dU  Il/h.  IK-  U.-mjii  ^.'-n'-'  nnJ^rs 
to  his  soldiers  to  treat  the  inhabitants  with 
oowte^,  and  rendered  effective  assistance 
outside  the  town  to  Prince  CondA,  the  pro- 
testant  leader  (f'oBBSB,  State  Pgpen,  ii.  ISl, 
SS2,  368).  In  April  1663  Oond^  came  to 
tenuB  with  the  catholics,  and  Wairwick  was 
directed  to  evacuate  Havre.  Elixaheth,  dis- 
satisBed  with  her  allies,  ordsMtd  Warwick  to 
hold  it  afrainet  ail  comers.  On  22  April  he 
was  installed  E.G.  in  his  ahsence,  and  Sir 
Hemy  Sidney  acted  as  his  deputy  (MiOHTS, 
p.  308).  A  plot  on  the  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Havre  to  murder  Warwick  led  him 
to  expel  all  the  French.  Thereupon  protes- 
tante  and  catholics  combined  to  beaiege  the 
citj.  The  English  suffered  terrible  privs'- 
tions;  sickness  was  terribly  fatal,  ana  after 
three  months'  endurance  Warwick  oapitu- 
latisdwith  Elizabeth's  C0D8ent<29JulT 1668). 
While  negotiating  the  terms  from  the  ram- 
parta  Warwick  was  struck  by  a  jpoiscmed 
Dijlet,  which  permanently  injured  his  healt^L 
He  was  ultimately  allowed  to  leave  with  the 
remnants  of  his  army,  who  spread  through 
I^ndontheplaguethathad  devastated  Havre. 
On  his  return  there  was  some  talk  of  a  mar- 
riage between  Warwick  and  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  On  10  Aug.  1564  he  was  created 
M.A.  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1506  D.O.L.  at 
Oxford.  He  was  a  commissioner  for  the 
trial  of  Maiy  Queen  of  Scots  in  1568, 


In  1669  Warwiclt  and  OUnttm  were  nomi- 
nated the  queen's  lieutenants  in  like  north 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  rebellion  iif 
the  E&ru  of  NorthumherUnd  and  Westmor- 
land.  On  4  Mav  1671  he  was  made  chief 
butler  of  England.;  was  a  commissioner  foi 
the  trial  of  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk ;  was 
admitted  to  the  privy  council  6  Sept.  167S, 
and  became  lieutenant  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter  in  1575.  In  October  1586  he  tooK 
part  in  the  trial  of  Queen  Mary  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  prisoner  specially  appealed  \6 
his  sense  of  justice  before  the  proceedings 
terminated.  His  old  wound  grew  trouble- 
some in  the  following  years :  his  leg  was  am- 
putated, and  he  died  m>m  the  effects  of  th^ 
cnieration  at  Bedliwd  Boose,  Bloomshory; 
20  Feb.  1689-90.  Sir  William  Dethidc  con- 
ducted the  elaborate  funeral,  which  took  place 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  VirginatWarwick 
on  9  April  1590.  All  altar-tomb  with  a  long 
inscription  was  erected  by  his  -widow.  Lord 
Burghley,  the  Earl  of  Cumberland',  and  the 
EarfofHuntingdori,  his  brother-in-law,  were 
overseers  of  his  wilL  Much  of  his  property 
reverted  to  the  crown,  and  the  park  ofW  edge- 
nock,  Warwickshire,  *a3  granted  in  1601  to 
SirFulkeGreville.  Small  Quests  were  made 
to  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  his  niece, 
to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  and  to  Lords 
Cobham  ftnd  Grey  de  Wilton.  Warwick 
married :  first,  Anne,  daughter  of  William 
Whorwood,  by  Cassandra,  daughter  of  Sir 
£dward  Gi^;  second^,  before  18  ^ept. 
1663^  ElizaheUi,  daughter  of  ^  Gilbert 
Talbovs,  and  heiress  of  Geon;e,lordTalboy8; 
and  thirdly,  on  11  Nov.  1665,  Lady  Anne, 
daughter  of  Francis  Russell,  earl  of  Bedford. 
By  his  first  wife,  who  died  26  May  1563  at 
Otford,  Kent,  Warwick  had  an  only  child, 
John,  who  died  before  his  mother.  Histbird 
wife  died  9  Feb.  1603-4.  He  was  popularly 
known  as  the  'Good  Lord  Warwick,*  and 
was  attached  to  the  puritans  (cf.  Marprelate 
Tracts,  ed.  Arber,  p.  28).  He  was  governor 
of  the  possessions  and  revenues  of  the  poach- 
ers of  the  gospel  for  Warwickshire.  He  also 
encouraged  maritiibe  enterprise,  and  was  the 
chief  ^moter  of  Martin  Frolnaher's  first 
voyage  in  1676*.  Ptntraits  are  at  Hat6eld, 
Wobom  Abbey,  and  Lnml^  Castle.  An 
engraving  appears  in  HoUaad*^  'Heitoologia,' 
[Coin's  Athens  Cantab,  ii.  66,  594  ;  Biog. 
Brit.  (Kippis) ;  Doyle's  Haronage ;  Burke's  Exr 
tinct  Feenge  ;  Fruude's  History  ;  Wriothesley's 
Chronicle  (Camd.  Soc.),  ii.  91,  104:  Wuhyn't 
Chronicle  (Camd.  Soc) ;  Sydney  Papers,  ed. 
CoIHdb,  where  will  is  printed,  p.  40.^    S,  L. 

DITDLEY,  Uj>t  AM^E,  nie  Bobsabt 
(1682P-1560).  [See  under PliDUlT,B(»E]n; 

^AKI  OF  LPIOBSIEB.] 
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BUnLET,  Sn  ANDREW  (A  16iQ>. 
{See  BvBur,  Bncvto,  iid'JUt,}- 

BITDLEY,  DUO  <169dr-1684),  uonmw- 
ttrv  kom  ia  1699,  ins  the  fourth  nstunl  eon 
of  Edwud  Bauoo,  fifth  bawn  ZMley*  hy 
Etimbatii,  daQgbt«r  of  Willwn  Toalinaon  of 
fiirilay.  He  was  raauaofted  from  Balliql 
OoOege,  Oxfwd,  to  tOfwatmii  his  &tWB 
iwttWMi  afc  BtmHt  in  WoneatendMW  iit 
2010.  3]MwiEaiiK»k»emuifl(eA«(<m«fii»- 

wcAai.  with  ehmoaL  In  hi»  *  MetaUium 
Until'  Sadlcj^  infonM  v»  Hub  *  wood  aotd 
chvetdftg^omig  (hw  sciu*  wad  pit^^ 
giMt  nabtiCiM  ■homldiny  aw«  tueiimuoe, 
«  inMw  iM  to  alteii  iot  fanuce,  and  to 
sttmpl,  by  my  new  wwraoDnt  the  makinff  of 
iinavrth  pit-o(ds.*  IKuUot  fouvd  (he  quauty 
tthtiraa.  '  to  ba^aod  andyrt^taUj*,  hut  toe 
did  not  exceed,  three  tans  per  week.' 
there  ven  a  honored  »d  fort^ 
baaiAenamdfamaaes&pmakiag  iron  in  this 
connkty,  which,  Norden  telle  w,  *  tpmt  each 
«(  thoB*  in  eva^  twantyhfov  houia,  two, 
tbM^  or  lour  looee  of  ehareool,  which  in  ft 
jmi  amounteth  to  am  infinite  gnnnti^/  In 
thtratgn  ef  Elinbeth  an  act  was  pesaed  for 
Ihapwanrtian  of  titnher  in  Suaies;,  Sorr^, 
Md  Kant.  31te  destntcloon  of  timber  went 
an,aBd  between  1730  end  1730  tJia  above 
Jnaeta^  and  thoae  of  the  Forest  of  Dean 
<wtthoirttl«TtntenL  Abbc^  worha),con»umed 
■HODallj  17,8fiO  tons,  w  ft  little  more  than 
fin  font  a  week  for  each  furoftce. 

npd  destmetifm  of  our  foiesta  led  to 
aiperimMitson  the  saidtina  of  iron  with  pit 
«aftL  Ooftl,  however,  wns  dog  and  used  lor 
hAmmAyw66».  In  12S9  a  charter  was 
muted  to  the  townsmen  of  Newcastle^- 
to  dig  for  GonL  Simon  Sturtevant  in 
first  MtiUned  sMent  for  the  tam  of 
4iil9^0M  Venn  forthasseof 'aearconle  or 
fitsoftk' m  Tanona  netalluigieal  o^era- 
tioas.  John  Ihmaaon  in  1613  was  aaid  to 
hate  sstidlMitOHly  e^eted  what  Stiutevant 
ftilal  to  iif*i«— «,  and  on  15  May  he  obtained 
ftpateaft  which  aeoniad  to  him  the  ^sqI^  pri- 
liicdge  to  malu  iron  and  all  other  metals 
withaea«^ptt>«(^eartbFOoI^&o.'  Simon 
Stettrant  6iud  entirely,  and  John  Boven- 
saa  baring  aueeeeded  only  in  inventing  *  r»- 
Twbentcty  fumaoea  with  a  milne  [wind- 
■iU]  to  make  them  blow,',  the  matter  was 
taken  an  by  fitT'  Oombletoa  of  Lambeth  and 
Dr.  Joiuan  of  BaUi,  who  were  a»%  more  fa- 
wnad  by  sooeess  than  the  otJiers. 

IMlCTj^stuaulated  by  these  resulta,  com- 
MMsd  Ha  expsiuiMtttft  witJi  owil,  and  th^y 

rf  to  h«vo  baaift  at  gnco  ^ly  -auecass- 
Ha  fomd  at  Fmaqet  in  Wofwatwshire 


onfl  blast  ftimace  and  two  for;^  all  working 
wi^  oh&rooal.  He  altwred  tuU  furnace,  and 
^  *  firet  experiment  was  so  successfal  that  be 
xutda  irMi  to  uofit.'  In  1666  Dudley  pub- 
Iwhtid  his  '  MetoUum  Maitis,  or  Iron  mode 
wctth  Pit-Coale,  SesrCoate,  &c.,  and  witji 
the  same  fuell  to  malt  and  fine  imperfoct 
>tiBtak,  and  refine  perfe«t  Metals.'  In  this 
•wprfi  be  carefa%  se&ained  from  discloauu 
his  method.  'Hha  quality  of  iha  metall* 
ho  says,  *  was  found  to  be  good  and  psofit- 
ahle,  hut  tha  quantity  did  not  exceed  abore 
three  tuns  pef  week/  On  29  Feb.  162l(-2> 
Dudley's  father  obtainedforluia  apatentfrom 
the  king  for  fourteen  years.  In  the  foUowiof 
year  a  cUsaatrous  flood  (known  as  thia '  May- 
day flood*)  not  Mtly  'nmated  the  Authour's 
Ironworks  andinventions  but  also  many  other 
men's  Ironworks.'  This  destruction  of  Dud- 
fumaoas  was  receaved  with  joy  by  his 
rival  ironmasters,  who  alsocomplamed  to  the 
king  that  Dadley'siron  was  not  merchan  table. 
The  kingtbenoraared  Dudley  tosendsanqtle^ 
of  his  bar>ijon  to  the  Tower  of  London  to  be 
duly  tested  by  competMtpeEWHis.  The  result 
was  fitTOunble  to  Dudl^,  and  he  with  his 
father,  Lord  Dadley^  obtained  a  special  axp 
emptionof  his  patent  &om  the  statute  of  mo- 
nopolies. He  continued  to  produce  annually 
a  large  quantity  of  good  matchantabte  iron, 
which  he  sold  at  13/.  per  ton.  Dudley^s  oppo- 
nents succeeded  in  wrongfully  depriving  him 
of  his  works  and  inventions.  He  afterwards 
erected  a  fomaoe  at  Himley  in  Staffordshire, 
httt  not  liaving  a  forge  he  was  oblu^  to  sell 
his  iron  to  oharcoal  ironmast^,  who  injured 
him  by  disparaging  the  metaL  EventaiaHyhe 
waa  compelled  to  rent  the  Himley  furnace  to 
a  charcoal  inuunaster.  He  now  constructed  a 
larger  furnace  at  Askew  Bridee  (or  Hasco 
Brid^eX  in  the  parish  of  SedgXsy,  Staffordi- 
shire,  in  which,  by  using  larger  bellows  than 
(H^dinary,  he  produced  what  was  then  the 
^tishreoordof  seven  tons  ofpig-iron  weekly. 
Dudley  was  ^ain  molested,  a'  riot  occurred. 
andhisbeUowBwuecnttoineees.  Hewas 
also  greatly  harassed  lawsuits  and  impri- 
soned in  theOdmpterin  London  fora  debt  of 
sevelral  thousand  pounds,  until  the  expiration 
of  his  patent.  On  2  May  1688  DudleV,  to- 
gether with  Sir  George  Horsey,  David  Ram- 
say, and  Bogar  Foulke,  in  the  face  of  nach 
oppoaition,obtatned  the  grant  of  a  new  patent 
for  21  yearar '  for  the  sole  making  of  iron  into 
any  sort  of  cast-works  with  sea  or  pit  ooals, 
peat,  or  tujrf,  and  with  the  same  to  make  the 
said  iron  ioM>  plateworks  or  bars  and  likewise 
to  refine  aUsorfat  of  JsetaU.'  On  the  strength 
of  his  new  patont  ha  uteted  into  partnership 
withtwoperadhaat  Bristol,  and  hwan  to  areot 
a  new  fwnace  vmt  t^  eity  in,  1651 .  But 
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this  involTed  him  in  litigation.  Of  this&ffair 
Dudl^  vritn :  *  They  did  unjustly  enter 
'Staple  Aetmw  in  Bristow  beoause  I  was  4rf 
iJie  king's  party ;  unto  the  great  prejudice  ol 
my  inventions  and  pEc»ceedings,  my  patent 
being  then  almoet  extinct,  forwhich  and  my 
stock  am  I  forced  to  sue  them  in  chancery. 

He  relates  that  Cromwell  granted  several 
patents  and  an  act  for  making  iron  with  pit 
coal  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  where  fumaoes 
were  erected  at  great  cost.  Dudley  was  in- 
vited to  visit  Dean  Forest,  and  to  inspect 
"the  proposed  methods,  which  he  condemned. 
These  works  failed,  as  did  also  attempts  made 
to  conduct  operations  at  Bristol.  Dudley 
petitioned  Charles  11,  on  the  day  of  his  lanct- 
ing,  for  a  renewal  of  his  patent,  but  meeting 
with  a  refusal,  he  ceased  fitom  Aurther  prose- 
cuting his  inventions. 

tie  does  not  in  *  Metallum  Martis '  (1665) 
fiftre  any  hint  of  his  process,  but  the  proba- 
bility is  that  he  used  coke  inrt»ad  of  raw 
coal.  He  was  clearly  the  first  person  who 
ceased  to  use  charcoal  for  smelting  iron  ore, 
find  wlio  employed  with  any  depree  of  soc- 
ces3  pit  conl  for  this  ptirpose.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  about  1738  that  the  process 
of  smelting  iron  ore  in  the  blast-furnace  with 
coal  was  perfected  by  Abraham  Darby  [q.  v.] 
at  the  Coalbrookdale  Ironworks. 

Dudley  wab  colonel  in  the  army  of  Charles  I 
andgeneraloftheordnance  to  Pnnce  Maurice. 
It  is  recorded  that  he  was  captured  in  1648, 
condemned,  but  not  beheaded.  He  marxied 
(12  Oct.  ]636)  Elinor,  daught«r  of  Frands 
Heaten  of  GroVeley  Hall,  but  lie  left  no  issue. 
He  died  and  was  buried  in  St.  Helen'sChurch, 
Worcester,  2B  Oct.  leSi. 

[Dudley's  Mctollnm  Martis,  or  Iron  made  vEth 
Pit-Ooale,  Seo-Conle,  &<».,  16flS;  Rorenson's 
Treatise  of  Motallica,  1613 ;  Stnne^-nnt's  Mernl- 
lica.  or  the  Trejitise  of  Metallica,  1612  ;  Pertr's 
MetaUurgT,  Iron  nnd  Steel,  1864 ;  Herald's  Visi- 
tation of  thfi  Connty  of  Stiifibrd,  made  in  the  year 
1608 ;  Mash's  Worcestershirn,  vol.  ii.  spp.  149  ; 
Norden's  Sorreynn'  Dioloone  (1607).  p.  212; 
HDshst'sPsperson  IronandSteel.lSfO;  Holin- 
shed's  Chronido.  1677:  Plot's  History  of  Suf- 
fk)rdj»fairc(1686),D.I28;  William  Salt.  Arcliieolog. 
Soc,  Coll,  ii.  pt.  li.  36-8,  r.  pt.  ii.  114-17.1 

B.  H-T. 

DUDLEY,  EDMUND  (1463  M610), 
statesman  and  lawyer,  bom  about  1402,  was 
the  son  of  John  Dudley,  esq.,  of  Atheringtnn, 
Sussex,  by  Elimbeth,  daughter  and  coheiress 
of Thomasor John  BramshotofSuBsex.  John 
Dudley  wss  sheriff  of  Sussex  in  1486.  By 
his  will,  dated  1  Oct.  1600,  he  directs  that  he 
should  be  buried  at  Arundel  in  his  'marbill 
tombe,'  and  desires  javyers  for  the  souls  of 
many  relatives,  among  them  '  William,  late 


bishop  of  Dnuehme,' i.e.  Durham,. aitd"tuy 
htother  OHvw  Dndley.'  Sir  B«^iudd  Ben 
is  also  mentioned  as  as  intimate  mend.  Both 
William  and  Oliver  Dodtey  were  sonsof  J(din 
Sntton,  baron  Dudley  [q.  rJ],  while  Sir  He> 

B'nald  Bray  was  one  of  the  baron's  eaeontora. 
ence  there  ean  be  little  doubt  that  John 
Dudley  was  another  of  the  baron'sscma.  Edf 
mund^  descendants  claimed  diiecC  deacmt 
from  the  baronial  hmily,  but  the  claim  has 
been  much  <lisputed.  His  numeroua  ene»- 
mies  asserted  that  Edmund  Dndl^s  father 
was  a  carpenter  of  Dudley,  Worcester^irfr, 
who  migrated  to  Lewes.  Sampsota  Erdee* 
wic%e,the  sixteenth-century  Ustorianof  Staf- 
fordshire, accepted  this  story,  and  William 
Wyrt^,  another  Blisabethan  genealogist* 
fiu^eated  that  Edmund's  grandlathec  was  a 
caroenter.  Bat  the  discovery  of  his  fiither's 
will  disproves  these  stories,  and' practically 
establiencsbisprctensiona  to  descent  from  the 
great  baronial  family  of  Sutton,  aUnDadlay. 

Dudley  was  sent  in  1478  f  o  Oxford  and 
afterwarde  studied  law  at  Gray's  TnafHrfiai 
the  arms  of  the  barons  of  Dudley  were  em* 
bloEoned  on  one  of  the  windows  of  the  hall. 
According  toPolydore  Verpil,  his  legal  know<- 
ledge  attracted  the  attention  of  Henry  VII 
on  his  accession  (1485),  and  he  was  mode  a 
privy  conncillor  at  the  eariy  «go  of  thre^ 
and-twenty.  This  promotion  seems  barelv 
credible,but  it  cannot  have  been  longdelaye^ 
Seven  years  later  Dodley  helped  to  negotiate 
Uie  poaoe  of  Boulogne  ifsigmd  6  Nov.  1402 
and  renewed  iA  14M>)^  His  first  wile,  Anna, 
sister  of  Andrefws,  lord  Windsor,  and  widow 
of  Roger  Coritet  of  Morton,  Shrc^hirey  died 
before  1494,  when  he  obtained  the  wardship 
and  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Edward  Orev,  viscount  Lisle,  and  sister  and 
coheiress  of  her  brother  John. 

Stow  asserts  that  Dudlev  became  undc^< 
sherifrofLondoninl407.  Itnas  been  doubted 
whether  a  distinffuished  barrister  and  a  privy 
conncillor  would  be  likely  to  accept  so 
small  an  office.  But  it  seems  dear  that 
at  this  period  Dudley  t^as  fully  in  the  king's 
confidence  and  had  formulated  a  financial 
policy  to  check  the  lawlessness  of  the  barons, 
whom  the  protracted  wars  of  the  Rosea  had 
t horonghlv demoralised,  la carryingout the 

Klicy  Dudley  associated  Snr  Ridiaid  fimpaon 
.  T.]  with  himself.  The  great  landowners 
were  to  enter  into  rec^^isanees  to  keep  t4n 
peace,  and  atl  taxes  and  feudal  dues  were  to  be 
collectedwith  theutmost  rigoiir.  Although, 
like  ostute  lawyers,  Dudley  and  Empton  had 
recourse  to  much  petty  enioanery  in  glting 
effectto  their  scheme,their  policy  was adopfaKl 
to  the  times  and  was  dictated  by  something 
more  than  the  king's  love  of  noneyl  Tlia 
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InaU  post  of  undeMhoriff  vodld  inore  aw- 
111  in  this  coiuwetioni  uid  tho  ftct  that  batk 
Dudl^  and  EmpM»  resided  ia  St  Swithin's 
Lane  oonfinns  Dudley's  alleged  auociation 
with  the  city. 

The  official  poBitim  ^Dudley  acd  Empson 
is  difficult  to  define:  Aey  probably  acted  as  a 
Mib-coauDitteeofthe{im7Couaeil.  Folydore 
Vergil  calls  them  'fiacales  judicee/  but  they 
eertataly  were  not  judgeaof  the  exchequer  nor 
of  any  olhnr  rvcogniaed  court.  Bacon  asserts 
that  they  habitually  indicted  ^iltless  per- 
soDB  of  crimes,  and,  when  true  tulls  were 
found,  extorted  grmt  fines  and  ransoms  as 
a  condition  of  staying  further  proceedings. 
Ihey  are  said  to  have  occaucmally  summoned 
pmoiia  to  their  private  houses  and  exacted 
fiiH»  irithout  any  pretence  of  Icf^l  proee- 
dufe^  Fttdons  loir  outlawry  were  invariably 
poTchased  from  them,  and  jiuies  were  teiv 
forised  into  ptying  fines  when  f^^'ing  verdicts 
for  defendants  in  crown  prosecutioDS.  These 
■n;  tho  chief  charges  iMxiugIrt  against  them 
1^  oontMnporary  historians.  Ikcoo  credits 
l>udley  with  much  plausible  eloquence. 

In  loo 4  Dudley  was  cliosen  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  relessed  by  a  royal  writ  from  the  neces- 
sity of  becoming  a  sencuitt-at-law.  In  the 
parliament  over  which  Dudley  presided  many 
small  but  neefiil  reforms  were  m^e  in  legal 
procedure.  In  1606  Dudley  became  steward 
of  the  rape  of  Hastings,  Sussex.  Chnfton 
•tate*  that  in  the  Isst  year  of  Henry  VII's 
leifoi  Dudley  and  Empson  were  nominated^ 
UMeraome  new  patent,special  commissioners 
for  enforcing  the  penal  laws.  Wbetlier  tiiis 
be  so  or  no,  their  unpopularity  greatly  in- 
creased towards  the  ena  of  the  rei^.  On 
21  April  1509  their  master,  Henry  VII, died. 
Sir  nobert  Cotton  (Dwooww  of  Foreign  War) 
quotes  a  book  of  Koeipts  and  payments  ke^ 
between  Henry  VII  and  Dudley,  whence  it 
appears  that  the  king  amassed  about  four  and 
a  half  million  pounds  in  coin  and  bullion 
while  Dudley  directed  his  finances.  Tlie  re- 
venue Dudley  secured  by  the  sale  of  offices 
and  extiu-lcgal  oompontioos  was  estimated 
at  WifMtH.  a  year. 

Heiuy  VIIi  had  no  soon»  aacended  the 
throne  than  he  yielded  to  the  outcrv  against 
Dudl^  and  Empson  and  oommittea  both  to 
the  Tower.  The  rocognisances  which  had  been 
entered  into  with  them  were  cancelled  on  the 
ground  that  they  hod  been '  made  without  any  ' 
caaeo  reasonable  or  lawful'by'certainof  the  ' 
learned  council  of  otir  late  fiitber,  contrary  to 
law,«eason,  and  good  conscience.'  On  16  July 
1500  Dndl^  woB  arraigned  before  a  special 
cenminiwi  <ni  a  charge  of  constmctiretrefi- 
aoB.  Ha  mdictment  made  na  msnt  ion  of  hi» 


financial  exactions,  but  stated  that  while  in 
the  preceding-  Much  HeniT  VII  lay  side 
Dudley  summoned  his  friends  to  attein.him 
under  arms  in  London  in  the  event  of  the 
king's  death.  This  very  natural  precaution, 
taken  by  a  man  who  was  loathed  oy  the  ba- 
ronial leaders  and  their  numerous  retainers, 
and  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  powerful  pro- 
tector, wss  construed  into  a  plan  for  attempt- 
ing thenew  king's  life.  Conviction  followed. 
Empstn  was  sent  to  Northamptcm  to  be  tried 
separately  on  a  like  charge  in  October.  In  the 
parliament  which  met  21  Jan.  1509-10  both 
were  attainted.  Henry  VIH  deferred  giving 
orders  for  their  execution,  but  popular  feeU 
ing  was  not  satisfied.  Dudley  maoe  an  aboiv 
tive  'attenipt  to  escape  from  -the  Tower  with 
the  aid  of  his  brother  Peter,  his  kinsman, 
James  Beaumont,  and  otheA.  On  18  Ai^. 
ISIO  both  he  and  Empson  were  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill.  Dudl^wasburiedinthechurch 
of  Blackfriars  the  some  night.  With  a  view 
to  obtaining  the  king's  pardon  Dudley  em- 
ployed himself  while  in  the  l>>wer  in  writ- 
ing a  long  political  treatise  entitled  'The 
Iree  of  Ccunmonwealtb,'  an  argument  in  fa- 
vour  of  absolute  monarchy.  This  work  never 
reached  the  hands  of  Henry  VHI.  Stow 
gave  a  copy  to '  Dudley's  grandson,  Ambrose 
Dudley  [q.  v.],  earl  of  Warwick,  after  whose 
death  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Sir 
Simonds  DEwee.  Several  copies  are  now 
known;  one  is  in  the  Chetham  Ubraryj 
Manchester,  another  in  the  British  Museiun 
(Uarkian  MS.  2204),  and  a  third  beloon  to 
Lord  Calthorpe  {HUU  MS8.  Comm.  2nd  Rep. 
40).  It  was  privately  printed  at  Manchester 
for  the  first  time  in  1659  by  the  brotherhood 
of  the  Rosy  Cross.  A  copy  of  Dudley's  will, 
dated  on  the  day  of  his  death,  is  extant  in  the~ 
ReoordOffice.  Helefthisgreatlandedestates 
in  Sussex^  Doi^tsbire,  and  Lincolnshire  to 
his  wife  with  remainder  to  his  children.  His 
brother  Peter  ismentioned,  and  theROn  Jerome 
was  placed  under  four  guardians,  Bishop  Fit«~ 
James,  Dean  Colet,  Sir  Andrew's  Windsor,  and 
Dr.  Yonge,  tillhe  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
two.  Certain  lands  were  to  be  applied  to 
the  maintenance  of  poor  scholars  at  03E£nd, 
Dudley  also  expresses  a  wish  to  be  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

By  his  first  wife  Dudlejr  had  a  dat^fbter 
Elizabeth,  married  to  William,  sixth  lord 
£Hourton.  By  his  second  wife  be  had  three 
sons:  John  [q.  v.],  afterwards  duke  of  North- 
umberland, Andrew,  and  Jerome.  Sir  An-' 
DBGW  DoDLST  WBS  appointed  admiral  of  the- 
northem  seas  27  Feb.  l54d-7.  He  was 
knighted  by  Somerset  18  Sept.  1647,  when 
ordered  to  occupy  Broughty  Crai^  at  the- 
iiioutk  of  the  river  Tay  together  with  Lord' 
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iQlinton.  This  ooeratioa  w«s  accomplished 
jil  Sept.  In  15iQ  Sir  Andrew  becune  ate 
lof  the  four  toighta  ia  attend&uce  oa  the 
}>OuDff  king,  and  Keeper  of  his  wnndrobe.  A 
jmu-.  later  lie  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
)>alace  of  'Weetnunfiter,  abd  eooB  aftorw^^ 
.captaia  of  Guianeo.  A  small  pension  ttrb 
AiBptdd  hua  17  Majr  Earlv  in  166S 

46  auanalled  vitit  htai  Willoughoj,  depnt;^ 
CaUia,  aa  to  his  juriadictiott  at  Oiiiuie& 
On  6  Oct.  1653  the  diroute  led  to  the  recafl 
of  both  officers.  OnSOMay  16698ir  AndrefW 
vaa  directed  to  surrey  Portsmouth,  and  on 
17  Uafth  1563^  was  creUted  KG.  A  Bur- 
ria^  between  ham  and  Ha^^sret  Clifford, 
daughter  of  the  Eaii  of  Cumberland,  was  ar- 
ranged to  t&ke.  place  soon  afterwards,  but  the 
^eath  of  Edward  VI  led  to  his  ruin  (Nichols, 
JUt.  Smams  <3f  Jidward  F7,  ia  Elozbnrghe 
Club ;  Caiendar  qf  Hatfield  MS8.  i.  127- 
132).  Sir  Andrew  was  implicated 'With  his 
brother  John  in  the  attempt  to  place  hkAy 
Jane  Grey  on  thethntte^butsfteriiimisoD- 
iiiKaftriaXaod  convktAoii  was  set  at  libei^ 
on  16  Jsn.  1664-6.  His  will,  dated  1666^ » 
printed  in  t^  '  Sydney  Papers '  (p.  90).  He 
flUedwhhout  issue  in  lo60.  Edmund  Dudley's 
widow  named,  about  1616,  Sir  Arthur  Plain 
tageaet  [q.  t.1  Edward  IVs  natural  son,  by 
LwlyElicabethLuey.  Sir  Arthur,  was  oreatol 
YiecouDt  Lisle,  in  right  of  his  wife,  in  1623, 
and  was  for  many  years  gorembr  of  Oalaie. 
By  him  Dudley's  widow  had  Uiree-daughters, 
Bridget,  Frances,  and  Elixabeth. 

[Wood's  Atben»,  ed.  Bliss,  i.  12-14;  Sydney 
Papars,  ed.  Collins,  i.  16-18  ;  HoliD^ed's  Chro- 
nicle; Bsoon>  Henry  VII ;  State  Trials,  i.  28-88 ; 
Herbert's  Henry  VIII ;  Brewer's  Henry  Vm,  i, 
«9-70;  Henry  VUI  State  PaperB.  i.  179;  Itag^ 
dale's Bsnmage,  ii.  214;  Biog.  i&iu  (Klpiaa); 
FblydoEs  Vergira  Henry  VUL  For  ue  geoMW 
Ipgy  BM  thft  authorities  under  DunLnr,  Johk 
Sutton  dh.  For  the  indictment  see  Second  B«- 
port  of  Deputy-Keeper  of  Becordi,  app.  3.] 

S.  L. 

DUDLEY,Loiu>GUILDFORD(A  1664), 
husband  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  was  the  fourth 
son  of  the  powerful  John  Dudley  {a.  v.],  duhe 
of  Northumberland.  When  the  duke  was  at 
the  hcdght  of  hia  power,  in  Edward  VI's 
reign,  Lord  Guildford  was  his  only  unmar- 
tiad  son.  In  July  1562  the  duke  determined 
on  a  match  between'  him  and  Margaret  Clif- 
ioid,  grandniece  of  Henry  VUI  and  daughter 
of  HeBiT,  first  earl  of  Cumberland  fq.  v.] 
Edwa^  Vl  iutetested  himself  in  the  sebeme, 
and  wrote  oa  the  sql^ect  to  bot3i  the  Doke 
c£  Nortfaumberhoid  aqM  the  Eari  (tf  Oumbo^ 
Ifi^d.  Biit^the  dake**  viftwe  (dtanged.  Mar- 
gsnt  <:)lifford'  early  in  1663  was  offened  by 
Xfyt  duke  itff  bis  youi^gw  brotb^Tf  Sir  Andrew 


Dudley  [^underDuDWrfEDmriroliand  oh 
21  May  (WhitstmdaT)  Lord  GuHdferd  wiU 
married  by  his  father's  direction  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  daughter  of  l^e  Duke  of  Sullblk  [se^ 
Ditdi.bt,Iuli)tJavb].  This  marriage  wad  part 
of thedespwatopn^bMof Northouberlaaa  for 
tiani£mru»tlienicee«lonof  theerawnfrem 
the  l^idbr  Um&f  to  bdsiown.  By  the  hwtra- 
ment  wfaidi  heprarailed  onithe  dying  young 
king  to  sign  (SI  Jane)  the  crown  was  to  gO 
from  both  the  Idiq^s  sisters,  Mary  and  Bln^ 
beth,  to  the  heirs  male  of  Frances,  dneAiess(tf 
Sufiblb^  provided  that  an^  should  be  bora 
before  the  kibf^s  death ;  felling  which  hwas 
to  pass  to  the  I^y  Jane  Grey,  the  duchess's 
dau^iter,  and  her  heirs  male.  TheLadyJane, 
durmg  the  brief  royalty  to  which  this  plot 

rare  xise,  thourii  attached  to  her  youthful 
upland,  refused  to  grant  him  the  title  of  king, 
affirmtngthatitlay  out  (tf  her  power  (FaOTOB, 
Yil6).  Bntinadematohdatedt6JftIyl669 
Sir  Philip  H0I7  sadSirRidMrd  Moryson,  the 
English  euToys  at  Bnusds,  gave'  him  the 
tiUeofkuiff.  After  tte  defeat  of  the  enter- 
prise  Guilcmnrd  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
with  his  wifo;  sod  «d  18  Nor.  1668  was  led, 
along  with  her,  his  brothers  Ambrose  and 
Heniy,  and  Ardibishop  Oranmw,todie<3tuld- 
hall,  where  he  was  arraigned  of  treason,  ^d 
jdeaded  guilty.  The  sentence  was  not  carried 
out  untU  the  commotion  of  Wyatt,  in  the 
fidlomngniring,  had  c&nsed  fresh  alariA.  Ho 
was  thdu  beheaded  on  To#er  Elill  12  F«b., 
immediately  before  the  ezecuUon  of  thb  Lady 
Jane.  A  portrait,  exhibited  at  the  Natioiud 
Portrait  Exhibition  of  1866,  ia  in  tAtft  posses- 
sion of  Baron  North. 

[Nichols's  Queen  Jane  and  Queen  Hary  (Camd. 
Soc.),  pp.  83, 34,  6& ;  Kidiols's  Literary  Remains 
of  Edmrd  VI  (Bosbnr^e  Chib),  elzv,  ebcriti, 
CKC;  anthMities  under  Dodlbt,  lUnr  JAin, 
and  notes  supplisd  by  the  Ser.  Canon  B.  Wt 
DixonO 

DT7DLEY,  Sib  HENRY  BATE  (1746- 
1834),  journalist,  bom  at  Fenny  CoAipton, 
Warwidkehire,  on  26  Aug.  1746,  was  the 
second  son  <rf  the  Rev.  Henry  Bate,  who  for 
many  years  held  the  living  of  St.  Nicholas,- 
Woroester,  and  afterwaida  became  rector  of 
NorthFambridge  in  Essex.  He  is  said  to  have' 
been  educated  at  Qn^'BCollegd,  Oxford,  but 
though  the  letters  M.A.  and  LL.D.  are  some- 
times given  after  his  name,  it  does  not  appettr 
that  he  ever  received  a  dwnse  at  either 
versity.  HavingtakenorwrsBaMsucoeedttd 
to  the  rectory  ^NMthFnnbridgenpOD -Us 
father's  death,  Inrt  moat  of  his  tiara  wae^ri^t 
in  London,  w]Mre  he  became  well  knoWh  as 
a  mum  of  pleasure.  In  1773  an  aiffra^  at 
VanxfaallQardewbroug^t  him  itttO'«Mttidep> 
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able  notoriety,  and' about  this  time  he  "be- 
eame  curate  to  James  Townler,  the  vicar  of 
Bendon,  aqd  antiior  of  the  celebrated  &Tce, 
*  Wgh  life'  bdow  Stun.'  Bate  vaa  one  of 
the  earlie«t  editors  of  the  *  Moming  Post,' 
wUdi  VM  flAaUHhed  in  1773.  The  smart- 
Mas  of  lus  airtiolas  and  the  exdtabilitjr  of  his 
temperament  freqnently  involved  him  in  per- 
sonal qoarreb.  Which  sometlimes  ended  m  a 
Aght  or  a  doel,  and  he  thus  earned  the  nick- 
name of  the  '  Fiffhtinff  Parson.'  Bate  never 
loGt  an  (^portuut;  of  keeping  himself  well 
beafore  the  pubUp,  and  Horace  Walpole,  in  a 
Utter  to  Iiady  Ossory,  IS  Nov.  1776,  records 
one  of  Bate's  advertisements:  'Yesterday, 
just  after  I  arrived,  I  heard  drums' and  trum- 
in  Piccadilly ;  I  looked  out  of  the  win- 
,  and  saw  a  precesmon  with  streamers 
flying.  At  first  I  idiought  it  a  preaa-^ang, 
bat  seeing  the  corps  so  well  drest,  like  Hes- 
sians in  yellow,  with  blue  waistcoats  and 
Iweeches,  and  high  caps,  I  conduded  it  was 
some  new  body  of  our  allies,  or  a  regiment 
newly  raised,  and  with  new  regimentals  for 
distinction.  I  was  not  totally  mistaken,  for 
the  colonel  is  a  new  ally.  Tn  short,  this  was  a 
procession  set  forth  by  Mr.  Bate,  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton's  chaplain,  And  author  of  the  old  "  Morn- 
ing Poet,  and  meant  as  an  appeal  to  the  town 
against  his  antagonist, the  new  one'  (LetUrs, 
Cunningham'8ec[it.vi.391-2).'Bate  continued 
to  be  editor  of  the '  Moming.Post  '  until  1780, 
when  be  quarrelled  with  some  of  his  coadju- 
txn,  and  on  1  Nov.  started  the  'Momm^ 
Hfoald'  apon  liberal  principles,and  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  old  paper.  About  the  same  time  be 
also  founded twoother newspapers, the'Cour- 
lier  de  I'Europe,' ajonmal  printed  in  French, 
and  the' English  C&onlcle.'  CNi367unel78i 
he  vras  committed  to  the  king's  bench  prison 
for  the  term  of  twelve  months  for  a  libel  on 
the  Ihike  of  Richmond  which  had  appeared 
in  the  '  Moming  Post '  during  his  editorship 
<»i  26  Feb.  1780.  The  judgment  had  been 
del&jed  until  theprisonhad  been  'su^ciently 
repaired  to  admit  of  prisoners  after  the  de- 
vastation committed  by  the  rioters  in  June 
1780'  (Doueus,  Reports,  1783,  pp.  872-6). 
In  J781  Bate  bought  the  advowsonofBrad- 
well-jnzta-Hare  in  Essex  for  1,600/.  and  in 
1784  assumed  the  additional  name  of  Dudley, 
in  compliance  with  the  '^iU  of  a  relation  of 
d^t  name.  Upon  the  death  of  the  incum- 
but  of  Blvdweit  in  1797,  Dudley  presented 
UniMlf  to  the  living.  It  appears  that  im- 
nedifttely  afUtr  the  purchase  Dudley  bad  be- 
come tlM  curate  of  Bradwell,  and  had  obtained 
fmm  the  absentee  rector  a  lease  of  the  glebe 
wd  tithes.  The  bishop  therefore  refused  to 
institute  him  on  the  grot^id  of  simony,  and 
lagtt  proceed!]^  were  cdmniCTced  by  Dud- 


ley. When  a  compromise  ilras  at  length 
agreed  to,  it  was  discovered  that  t}ie  right' 
<n  presentation  had  lapsed  to  the  crowii,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  its  ziaht  the  chaplain-' 
general  of  the  army  had  been  apponited.' 
The  case  attemoted  considerable  attention  Bt 
the  time,  and  it  was  thought  an  exceedinfflj* 
hard  one,  Dudley  having  spent  during  the 
fife  of  the  previous  incumbent  more  than 
38,0002.  in  rebuilding  the  church,  reclaimii^ 
and  embanking  the  und,  and  otherwise  im- 
proving the  benefice.  An  address  Aram  th« 
magistrates  of  the  county  in  Dudley's  favour 
was  presented  to  Addington  in  June  1801. 
Towards  the  close  of  1804  Dudley  was  pre;- 
sented  to  the  living  of  Kilscoran  in  the' 
barony  of  Forth,  co.  Wexford,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  appointed  chancellor  of  th« 
diocese  of  Ferns.  In  1807  he  also  became 
rector  of  Kilglass  in  the  county  of  Longford. 
Resigning  his  Irish  benefices  m  1813  he  was 
in  that  year  presented  to  the  roetory  of  Wil- 
lingham,  Cambridgeshire,  and  on  17  April 
1813  was  created  a  baronet.  Ial816hewa8 
presented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge- 
shire with  apiece  ofplatefor'his  very  spirited 
Bod  firm  conduct  during  the  riots'  which 
had  occurred  in  the  earlier  part  of  that  year. 
In  June  1815  ho  was  appointed  to  a  pre- 
beiidal  stall  In  Kly  Cathedral.  Dudley  died 
at  Cheltenham  on  1  Feb.  1824  in  his  seventy- 
ninth  year. '  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Carrick  and  the  associate  of  all  the  wits  of 
the  day.  He  introduced  William  Shield  to 
the  public  as  an  operatic  composer,  and  was 
one  of  the  earliest  admirers  of  tne  talents 
of  Mrs.  Siddons.  He  was  a  msf^trate  fbr 
seven  En^ish  and  four  Irish  counties,  but 
his  career  was  not  alt<^ether  a  creditable 
one.  Johnson  in  discuf^sing  his  merits  with 
Boswell  said, '  Sr,  I  will  not  allow  thlsman 
to  have  merit  No,  sir ;  what  he  has  is  rather 
the  contrary  :  I  will  indeed  allow  him  cour- 
age, and  on  this  account  we  so  fer  give  him 
credit '  (BoswELL,  Life  of  Johnson,  1831,  v. 
196).  In  1780hemarriedMary,daughterbf 
James  White  of  Berrow,  Somersetshire,  and 
sister  of  .the  celebrated  actress,  lUra.  Hartley, 
but  had  no  issue,  and  the  baronetcy  conse- 
quently became  extinct  upon  his  death.  Por- 
traits of  Dudley  and  his  wife  by  Gains- 
borough were  exhibited  at  the  Grosvehor 
Gtalle^  in  1885  (Catalogue  (rf  the  Gains-^ 
borough  Exhitdtion,  Noa.  75  and  171),  botU 
of  which  have  been  engraved  by  James  Scott. 
Dudley  was  one  of  the  minor  contributors  to 
the  '  Rolliad,'  which  originallr  appeared  in 
bis  newspaper,  the  '  Moming  Herald.* 

He  wrote  the,following works;  1. 'Henry 
and  Emma,a  new  poetical  interlude,  altered 
from  I^ioz's  "  Nat^rown  Uaid,"  with  addi- 
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tioiu  and  a  new  an  and  chorus  (the  muBic  bj 
Dr.  Ame)^*  &c.,  aooo.,  London,  1774,  8to. 
%  'ThelliTal  Ctmdidates,  a  comic  opera  in 
two  act6i*  &c.,  London,  1775,  8to.  3.  *  The 
BlacTcamoQr  washed  White,  a  comtc  o|»era,' 
Jjondon,  1776,  8to.  The  eongs  only  ot  this 
opera  were  printed.  It  was  acted  ibr  four 
nights  in  Feoruary  1776,  at  Biury  Lane,  but 
led  to  Buch  disturbances  uiat  it  was  obliged  to 
be  withdrawn.  4.  '  The  FUtch  of  ifiacon,  a 
comic  opera  in  two  acts :  as  it  is  performed  at 
the  Theatre  Royal  in  the  Haymarket,'  Loudon, 
1779,  8vo.  It  was  set  to  music  by  William 
Shield,  and  was  the  first  of  his  compositions 
whicba^earedonthetftage.  6.'Thei)ramatic 
PufferSf  apreladc,  as  performed  atthe  Theatre 
Boyalin  Qrrent  Garden,*  anon.,  London, 1 762, 
8vo.  6.  '  The  Magic  Picture,  a  nlay '  (al- 
tered from  Massinger),  Loudon,  1783,  8vo. 

7.  '  Itumorka  on  Gilbert's  Laat  Itill  for  the 
Relief  of  tJie  Poor,'  Ixindon,  1788,  8vo. 

8.  '  ITie  Woodman,  a  comic  opera,  in  three 
nets;  as  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Covent  Garden,  with  univereal  applause,' 
IiOndoB,  1701,  8vo.  Tlie  music  was  com- 
posed by  Sliield.  9.  'The  Travellers  in 
Switzerland,  a  comic  opera,  iu  three  acts,  as 
performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Gar- 
den,'Liondou,  1794, 8vo.  The  music  was  oom- 
posed  by  Shield.  10.  *  Passages  selected  by 
Distinguished  Personages,  on  thegreat lite- 
rary Trial  of  Vortigern  and  Rowena;  a 
comi-tragedy,  "  whether  it  be  or  he  not  from 
the  immortal  pen  of  Shakespeare  P  " '  Stb  ed. 
London,  179oi'-1807,  4  vols.  8vo.  This  is  a 
satire  on  the  leading  public  character?  of  the 
day  in  a  series  of  passages  professing  to  be 
quotations  from  Ireland  s  play.  It  originally 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  *  Alomiug 
Herald,'  and  was  written  by  Dudley  and  his 
wife.  11.  *  Ijctters,  &c.,  wuicli  have  lately 
passed  between  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the 
Itev.  U.  B.  Dudley  respecting  the  Advowson 
of  the  vacant  rectory  of  Brodwell  near  the 
Sen,  Essei,' London,  1798, 8vo.  12..'AFew 
Observations  respecting  the  present  state  of 
the  Poor ;  and  the  Defects  of  the  Poor  Laws : 
with  some  remarks  upon  Parochial  Assess- 
ments and  Expenditures,'  3rd  edit>  London, 
1802,  8vo.  13.  'A  Short  Address  to  the 
.  .  .  Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  recom- 
mendatory of  some  Commutation  or  Slodi- 
fication  of  the  Tythea  of  that  Country  j  with 
a  few  Remarks  upon  the  present  state  of  the 
Irish  Church,'  3rd  edit.  London,  1808,  8vo. 
This  tract  was  republished  in  'The  Pam- 

Sbleteer,'  vi.  239-56.  14. '  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
I.  Hodgson  on  hia  "Life  of  Bisbop  Por- 
teoua,"'  1811,  8vo.  15.  'A  Sermon  de- 
Uvend  at  the  Oathedral  pf  Ely  on  Monday, 
17  June  1816,  before  Mr.  Justice  Abbott,  Mr. 


Justice  Butroagh,  and  Cbief-justice  Chris- 
tian, on  the  opening  of  their  ,special  commis- 
sion for  the  trial  of  the  rioters.  Printed  at 
the  r^nest  of  the  grand  jury,'  CuRbridge, 

[Burke's  Extinct  Baronetage,  1844^  pw  17ft) 
Geut.  Mag.  1810,  roL  Ixxx.  pt.  i.  p.  183, 1824. 

vol.  xqW.  pt.  i.  pp.  273-6,  638-40,  1828,  vol. 
xcviii.  pt.  i.  p.  496 ;  Ananal  Eagister,  1824, 
Chi-OD.  pp.  290-7  ;  Baker's  Biog.  Dram.  (1812). 
vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  210;  ItemiDiacencea  of  Henry 
Augelo  (1828),  i.  153-69:  Public  Cfaoiacters 
(1823),  i.  £38-9;  Rom's  Kog.  Diet.  1848,  vii. 
162-3 ;  The  Vanxhall  Afftny,  or  the  Macaronies 
Defeated  (1773);  London  Mng.  1773, xlii. 461-2; 
Andrews's  Hist,  of  British  Jonm^ism  (1859),  i. 
211-13,222-3;  Watt's BibL  Brit.  (1824);  Alli- 
bono's  Diet,  of  English  Literatore  (1869),  1. 526 ; 
Dict-of  Living  Antbors(1816), pp.  100-1 ;  Noto) 
luid  Qoerieo.  lot  ser.  ii.  114,  iu.  130|  xiu  471 ; 
Brit.  Mas.  Cat]  G.  F.  B.  BL 

DUDLEY,  HOWARD(1820-18C4),wood 
engraver,  was  the  only  son  of  George  Dudley 
of  Tipperary,  and  Sarah,  daugliter  of  Natha- 
niel Cove,  coal  mercbout ,  of  Salisbury  Square, 
Fleet  Street,  Loudon.  lie  lost  his  father  at 
an  early  age,  and  removed  with  bis  mother  to 
Easeboume,  near  Midhurst,  Sussex.  Here  he 
devoted  his  holiday  time  to  the  histoid  and 
anli()uities  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  when 
only  foarteen  jrears  of  age  determined  to 
illustrate  these  in  print.  Setting  up  a  small 
printing-press  of  his  own  he  [ntxluced  in  1 835 
a  small  volume  entitled  *  Juvenile  Researcbet . 
or  a  Description  of  some  of  the  Principal 
Towns  in  the  Western  Part  of  Sussex  and  tlte 
Borders  of  Hants,  interspersed  with  various 
pieces  of  Poetry  by  a  Sister,  and  illustrated 
by  numerous  wood-engravings  executed  by 
the  Author.'  Dudley  set  the  types  himself, 
and  without  any  teaching  engraved  the  nu- 
merous illustrations.  These,  though  very 
rough,  show  great  taste,  and  are  very  remark- 
able for  an  artist  of  so  tender  an  a^.  He 
printed  it  one  wge  at  a  time,  and  his  sister. 
Miss  M.  A.  Dudl^,  supplied  the  poetry. 
This  little  volume  met  with  so  much  success 
that  Dudley  was  encouraged  to  reprint  it  in 
a  slightly  enlarged  form,  and  in  183G  to  pubr 
lish  another  similar  VMume,  entitled  'The 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Horsham,'  con- 
taining thirty  woodcuts  and  four  lithographic 
views,  all  executed  by  himself.  He  made 
collections  for  a  <)uarto  volume  entitled '  The 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Midhurst,'  to  ba 
illustrated  with  loO  woodcuts  and  lithogra- 
phic drawings ;  but  having  now  adopted  the 
profession  of  a  wood  engraver,  and  obtained 
sufficient  employment,  tie  was  unable  to  carry 
it  out.  From  l&4u  to  1652  he  resided  and. 
exercised  his  art  in  Edinburgh,  but  eventually 
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retttmed  to  I^don,  where  be  died  In  Holford 
Square,  Pentonvillef  4  July  18&1,  aged  44. 
Ue  married,  in  Edinbu^Ii,  Jane  Ellen,  secoud 
daughter  <tf  Alexander  Young,  but  left  no 
fiunitj. 

[OeoL  Hog.  8rd  eer.  xriii.  (1666)  101; 
Linrci'a  Worthiea  of  Soaaez  (od.  18dd);  Brit. 
KmlCnL]  L.C. 

BUDLET,  Labt  JANE  (1537-1664), 
emnmonly  called  Ladt  Jksk  GnKY,\y&s  cidust 
mrviring  daughter  of  Ueury  Grey,  marquis 
of  Dorset,  afterwarda  duke  of  Suffolk,  by 
Fnmcefl,  daughter  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke 
of  Suffolk,  and  of  Mary,  younger  eister  cf 
Hnin'  VIII.  She  was  thus  the  cousin  of  Ed- 
n'ardVl,  and  about  the  same  age,  being  bom 
at  Bradgatc,  Leicestersliire,  in  October  1037. 
^e  had  two  younger  sisters,  Cuthurine  and 
31aiT.  ITiebeoutj'ofherpersouwaBequalled 
by  uiat  of  her  mind  and  character ;  and  her 
Iraming  and  acquirements  were  remarkable. 
Fuller  states  that  her  parents  treated  her 
with  gfBst  sererity, '  more  than  needed  to 
w  sweet  a  temper.  John  Aylmer  [q.  v.], 
aftenraxds  bishop  of  London,  was  employed 
by  her  father  as  hts  children's  domestic  tutor, 
and  Lady  Jane  proved  an  exceptionally  apt 
pupil.  "VSTien  barely  nine  she  entered  the 
booeehold  of  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  and 
until  Queen  Catherine's  death,  in  September 
lo48,  was  much  in  her  society.  The  child 
was  chief  mourner  at  her  mistress's  funeral. 
Queen  Catherine's  second  husband,  Lord 
Thomas  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  purchased  Lady 
Jane's  w^aidship  of  her  parents  soon  after 
be  became  a  widower,  and  she  stayed  witli 
him  at  Uanwortk  or  Seymour  Place  till  liia 
lall  ia  January  1548-9.  He  had  promised 
Lady  Jane's  father  that  be  would  assist  liim 
in  marr^-ing  the  girl  to  her  cousin,  the 
young  king.  But  Seymour's  brother,  the 
protector  ootneract,  was  planning  a  union 
between  Edward  VI  and  liis  own  daughter 
Jane,  while  lie  destined  Lady  Jane  for  the 
hand  of  his  son,  the  Eurl  of  Hertford.  The 
complications  which  followed  these  opposing 
cehemes  pArtly  account  for  Seymour's  tragic 
fate,  for  while  Lady  Jane  remained  in  Sey- 
monr's  custody  Somerset  was  powerless  to 
pursue  his  own  plans.  After  her  guardian's 
expcutioD  Lady  Jane  returned  to  Bntdgate 
to  continue  her  studies  under  Aylmer.  In 
the  summer  of  1550  she  was-visited  there  by 
Ibiger  Asdham  C%J^-]*  relates  how  he 
foind  her  reading  Junto's  'Fluedo'whQethe 
Kst  of  the  tuauy  were  hunting  in  the  park 
(StIioobiutMter,  ed.  Mayor,  pp.  .".y,  213).  To 
Um  she  rehearsed  the  severity  of  herparents, 
who  requited  'with  pinches,  nips,  and  bobs' 
tbe  defects  of  her  deportment  or  of  her  em- 


broidery needle :  and  the  relief  which  she 
felt  iu  the  gentleness  of  her  tutor  Avlmerf 
who  opened  to  her  the  treasures  of  the  an- 
cient world.  On  14  Dec.  1550  Aacbom  wrote 
to  his  friend  Sturm  of  her  almost  incredible 
skill  in  writing  and  speaking  Greek.  She 
promised  to  send  Ascham  a  Gicek  letter,  and 
he  wrote  to  her  from  Germany  (18  Jan. 
1660-1)  expressing  anxiety  to  receive  it.  At 
fifteen  she  was  adding  Hebrew  to  Greek, 
Latin,Italian,  and  Frencli,and  COTreepondiug 
with  BuUinger,  the  learned  pastor  of^Zurich.; 
Her  three  letters  to  Bullinger  are  now  pr&< 
served  in  Zurich  Libraiy.  With  them  was 
originally  sent  a  piece  of  embroidery  worked 
by  herself,  but  tills  is  now  lost.  Her  feminine 
accomplishments  were  no  less  cdcbntted  than 
her  graver  studies.  John  Ulmer,  or  ab  L'lmis, 
a  Swiss  pupil  of  BulUnger  whom  Lady  Jantj's 
fatherprotected  inEnifland,wroteadmirin^iy 
to  his  friends  abroad  of  her  leamin^and  amia- 
bility, and  confidently  ^edicted  in  1551  her 
marriam  with  Edward  vl.  In  the  autanm, 
of  1661  Lady  Jane's  fikther  became  Duke  of 
Suffolk.  Tlienceforth  aha  was  constantly  at. 
court  and  in  the  society  of  the  Princess  Suit 
03  well  aa  of  the  king.  She  was  in  atteua- 
ance  (in  October  1551)  on  Mary  of  Guise, 
queen-dowager  of  Scotland,  on  ner  visit  to 
London. 

After  tbo  fall  of  Somerset,  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  allied  himself  with  John  Dudley 
[q.  v.],  duke  of  Northumberland.  In  ICoiJ 
lie  brought  his  family  to  his  house  at  Sheen,  in 
close  proximity  tu  Ston  House,  the  residence . 
of  the  DudlevB.  A  marriage  between  Lady 
Jane  and  Guild  ford  Dudley  [q.  v.],  fotfrth  son 
of  Northumberland,  was  pn^nscd  as  part  ot 
the  well-known  plot  for  altering  the  succes- 
sion firom  the  Tudors  to  the  Dudleys  u^u 
the  decease  of  Edward  VI.  The  young  king 
was  the  readier  to  accede  to  this  project,-^ 
which  set  aside  his  sisters,  because  of  his ' 
attachment  to  Jane.  Tlie  marriage  took  place  ■ 
on  21  May  1553  CNVhitsundav)  at  Durham 
House,  the  Dudleys'  London  iiouse.  At  the 
same  time  and  place  Lady  Jane's  sister  Ca- ' 
therine  married  Lord  Herbert,  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke's  son,  aud  Lonl  Guildford's  sister 
Catherine  married  Lord  Hastings,  the  Earl ' 
of  Huntingdon's  eon.  According  to  a  Veiie- 
tian  visitor  to  England,  Lady  Jane  had  velie- 
mently  resisted  the  match,  and  only  yielded 
to  tho  personal  Ti<^ence  of  her  father.  It 
has  been  ni^ed  that  Lady  Jane's  intorcourae 
with  her  husband  before  marriage  produced 
something  like  affection,  but  no  evidence  on 
the  point  IS  accessible.  It  had  been  suggested 
that  after  the  marriage  Lady  Jane  Mioidd 
continue  to  reside  with  her  mother,  but  her 
huirbaiid's  family  insisted  on  her  residing 
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Vith  them,  and  ahe  soon  came  to  regard 
her  hiiSDatid's  father  and  mol^er  with  deep 
detestation.  The  mental  distriigs  which 
she  suffered  in  the  month  aJfter  her  union 
led  to  a  serious  illness  which  nearly  proved 
fatal. 

On  6  July  Edward  VI  died.  No  public 
acuiduncement  was  made  till  8  July.  On  the 
eVteniat  ot  the  9th  Northmnbwlaiid  cnuried 
Lfad^'Jane  before  the  eouncQ,  and  Bidley 
meached  in  &Toiir  of  her  succeBsion  at  St. 
Fanl^  Cross.  Lady  Jane  swooned  when  in- 
foamed  by  the  council  that  she  was  Edward's 
suGCeeeor.  On  10  July  she  was  brought  in  a 
barge  from  Sion  House  to  the  1* ower  of  Lon- 
don.'pauBingbn  her  way  at  'Westminster  and 
Diirhaip  House.  After  taking  part  in  an 
elaboiate  procession  which  passed  through 
the  great  hall  of  the  Tower,  Lady  Jane 
retired  with  her  husband  to  apartments 
which  had  been  prepared  for  her.  Later  in 
the  day  she  signed  a  proclamation  (printed 
Vj  Richard  Grafton)'  announcing  Eer  ac- 
cesdon,  in  accordance  with  the  statute  35 
Henry  VUI  and  tiie  will  of  the  late  Icing, 
dated21JQne.  Orderswerealsoissuetltothe 
lords-lieutenant  making  a  similar  annOunrc- 
ment,  and  despatches  were  sent  to  foreign 
ooarts.  These  ven  signed '  Jane  the  Queue.' 
Public  proclanution  of  her  accession  was, 
however,  only  made  at  KingV  Lynn  and 
Berwicfe.  On  9  July  the  Princess  Marj-  wrote 
to  the  council  declaring  hersulf  Edward  VPs 
lawful  successor.  On  the  11th  twenty-one 
councillors,  headed  by  Northumberland,  re- 
plied that  Lady  Jane  was  queen  nf  England. 
Oh  12  July  Lord-treasurer  Winchester  sur- 
rendered the  crown  jewels  to  the  new  queen 
Jane  (sec  inventory  in  JlarL  MS.  61 1 ),  and 
on  the  same  <lavshe  signed  a  paper  accredit- 
ing SirPtiilip  lioby  as  her  amba^dor  at  the 
court  of  BriiBsels.  Lord  Ouildford  Dudley, 
Lftdy  Jane's  husband,  claimed  the  title  of 
kin^ ;  but  Lady  Jane  declined  to  admit  the 
claim,  and  insisted  on  referring  ^e  matter  to 
parliament. 

Meanwhile  Mary's  supporters  were  in  arms 
in  the  eastern  counties.  On  12  July  it  was 
proposed  that  Lady  Jane^  ^tber  should  lead 
rfi'^forcpwfiicliwa.a  tn  he  rU^pntrln-J  jiLiuitist 
lliem  ;  I'ut  bv  LiiiJv  .Inii'/-''  *e\].in  O'  -ii  i-  >  ho 
})uke  of  Norihiinjlicrlimd  took  I^nrl  iltt's 
plaoi?.  On  16  J^y  Hidley  pi'eachocl  ii;. '  ifi  in 
Ijidy  J«ije'sf«WouT,hut  thy  tindwas  liimd. 
Three  days  \a.t^i  Mary  had  beeq  ptoclalm'id 
qii^throtighoiittheL'ountry.  Northumbijr- 
lilit^'a  fiiilun  iru  complete.  Sudblk.  pvr- 
ci^&nn^  l3uit,il!&Mant^  wns  uGeless,  luEnf^lf 
proelaim<>d'nKr^  at  the  ^ntcn  of  tin'  IViw  er 
( 19 J ul v).  Ha tmdlus  daugli t ur^ wlioso  hvn ] i:h 
had  ramnd  gBdalAy  fnra.  the  auiiement  o£ 


the  earlier  part  of  the  week,  that  8|ie  was  a 
prisoner,  aifd  that  her*  reign  was  over.  She 
expressed  herself  resigned  to  her  fate,  and' 
desirous  of  retiring  into  private  life.  Mary 
was  doubtful  how  to  treat  Lady  Jane.  She 
pardoned  her  father  and  mother,' and  when 
the  imperial  ambassador  pressed  on  her  the' 
neoessic^  of  Bummarily  executing  Iiady  Jane' 
she  denied  the  nacea^y.  La^y  Jane  appe^ 
to  hare  been  confined  in  the  faouae  of  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  John  Brydgea  [a.  v.}. 
and  on  27  July  an  anonymous  visitor  aine^ 
with  her  there,  and  recorded  her  conversation. 
She  spoke  with  respect  of  Mary,  but  with 
greatbittemessof  herfather-in-law.  In  the. 
following  autumn  she  had  liberty  to  walk  in 
the  queen's  gardens  and  on  the  hill  within  the 
Tower  precincts.  She  was  arraigned  at  the 
Guildhall  for  high  treason  14  Nov.  in  com- 
pany with  her  husband,hi8  brothers  Ambrose 
[q.  v.]  and  Henry,  and  ArehbiEh{m  Cranmer. 
She  walked  to  the  hall  wearing '  a  black  gown, 
of  cloth,  a  French  hood,  all  black,  a  Black 
^'elvet  book  hanging  befoi«  her,  ann  another 
book  in  her  haii^  open'  (Chron.  ^  Q.  Jm^^ 
p.  32).  To  the  charge  of  treason  slie pleaded, 
guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  death-  Kxecu- 
t  ion,  however^  was  suspended,  and,  like  most 
of  the  Budleian  party,  she  might  have  re- 
ceived mercy  but  for  the  dangerous  outbreak 
of  "Wyatt  in  the  following  wmter,  in  which 
her  father,  Suffolk,  was  weak  enough  to  par- 
ticipate. Friday,9Feb,  1663-4, was  the  date 
first  jixed  for  lier  own  and  her  husband's 
execution,  but  a  respite  till  Monday  the  l2tK 
was  finally  ordcrea.  On  the  Friday  Lady, 
Jaue  was  visited  by  John  Feckenham,  dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  discussed  religion  with 
him,strongU'  enforcing  her  piotestant  views.. 
She  refused  to  see  her  husband  on  t£e  day 
of  her  execution,  lest  the  interview  should 
disturb'theholytranquillity  with  which  they 
had  prepared  themselves  for  death'(UGTLTN). 
Her  last  acta  were,  to  write  pathetic  letters 
to  her  father  and  sister  Catherine,  and  to' 
present  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  an 
English  prayer-book  (now  in  the  British ' 
Museum,  Harl.  MS.  in  which  she  had 
written  an  affecting  farewell.  Husband  and 
wife  were  both  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  on 
12  Feb.  1654,  the  young  bride  beholding  the 
bleeding  body  of  her  husband  as  she  herself 
went  to  the  Bcaffold(see  the  pathetic  account 
of  her  execution  in  Chron.  <y  Q.  Jan»,  p.  65). 
This  ill-advised  severity  first  stained  the  fame 
of  Queen  Mary.  From  the  scaffold  Lady 
Jane  made  a  speech  assorting  that  she  had 
never  desired  tne  crown  and  that  she  died 
*  a  true  christ  ian  woman.'  'With  her  husbonn 
she  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  ad 
Vincula  within  tlie  Tower. 
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TIu  JjaAj  Jane,  like  lier  fother,  was  a 
abooff  adlt^rent  of  the  nfbriBed'  opinionB, 
mobfyy  a  (Mrbiiat,  and  pertfawnotudy  de- 
iiBnd«d  her  TiMrp  agsioHt  the  Koman  Attglican 
^rittee  who  -Vi^ted  her  tn  prison. 

Ihb  irorin  sttribated  to  Lady  Jane  are 
u  foDows:  1.  Her  protjlanuition  referred 
to  above,  firet  printed  by  Richard  Graft<*o, 
t668,re]niatedm  '  Harleitm  Miscellany '  and 
Somen  Tmcts.  2.  '  A  Conference,  Dialogue- 
«iw,  held  between  the  Lady  Jane  Dudley 
and  Mr.  Jo.  Feckenbam  four  days  before  her 
death,'  London,  1654, 1509  (?),  and  1625,  re- 
niiited  m  Foxe's  *  Acts  and  Monoments '  and 
Heylyn's  'Ghnn^  Histonr;'  translatad  in 
Vkmt^B  *Hi8toria.'  8.  *Aa  Epistle  of  the 
I^ye  Jsn^  a  righte  vertuous  woman,  to  a 
learned  Man  of  late  Calne  from  the  Truth  of 
Gofe  most  holy  Word  for  fear  of  the  Worlde,' 
liE51,  together  with  Feckenham's  dialogue. 
Lady  Jane's  letter  to  her  sister  Catherine,  and 
berspeech  oh  the  scaffold. .  This  book  is  stated 
by  Strrpe  to  have  been  printed  at  Strasburg. 
m  '  i^HStle,'  according  to  Stiype,  was  ad- 
dwascd  to  Harding;  but  this  is'an  error,  since 
Hardio^s  afkietasy  did  not  take  place  in  Lady 
JvtA  l^time.  4.  'Huree  letters  to  BuUing^r, 
paUished  at  Zurich  in  1840,  with  a  faesimile 
of  dMaecond  letter;  also  in 'Original Letters' 
of  the  Parker  Society,  lliese  pieces,  t<M|;ether 
with  a  letter  to  her  father  in  Hari.  US. 

I  ^  were  collected  by  Sir  H.  N. 
IGoolaa  in  1835,  and  issoed  with  i  memoir. 
Tkow  aombered  1,  3,  and  3  also  appear  in 
Tine's  'Acts  and  Monuments.'  A  Latin 
degy  by  Sir  Thomas  Ohaloner  the  elder  [q-  v.] 
was  published  in  his  *De  Rep.  Angloram 
iMtantanda,'  1579. 

Patraite  described  as  those  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey  are  fiurlT  nomerons.  One,  doubtfiiUy 
itmbntedto  Holbein,  and  formerly  in  the  col-' 
ketiOBOfOolonelElliottofNottingham,Ls  en- 
giMedinHolhuid's  '  Herwologia,  in  Fuller's 
'Sdr  and  Pro&ne  State,'in  Howard's  <  Life,' 
tndKtrH.  N.  Nioolas's*  Uemains.'  Another, 
tttributed  to  iMm^  de  Heeie  [q.  y.\  now  at 
AlAoipe^  -vaB  et^twred  in  Dib^li  *  iBdes 
ftptaoetlBMB.'  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
wnr  ^at  tliu  is  merelT  a  religious  picture, 
mating  8t.  Maiy  Magdalene;  but  there 
Mens  BO  valid  reason  to  aoubt  ite  gennine- 
■BM  ColonalTampestewnedathirdportTaitj 
•ttiiboted  to  Mark  Qarrard.  A  fourth  is  in 
the  BodleiaD  Lilmry,  and  a  fifth  belongs  to 
laordBonghilon.  Lod^  engraved  a  portrait 
fimnlv  in  the  poatoseion of  tlie  Eari  <k Stam- 
ford ^  Ihia$  and  Queries,  1st  ser.  vt.  341, 
Maer.  X.  ISSt,  xii.  470,  and  Catalogue  of 
Matioul  PoHrait  ExMbition  of  186(1). 

[The  Chrooielv  of  <laeen  Jsm  and  of  Tvo 
MM  of  jQmm  Hary,  'written  by  a  resident  in' 


tbeTowerofLoDdon/wfao  has  not  be^n  identified; 
was'ediiod,  with  valuabW  botes  and  documents, 
for  the  Camden  Society  by  Mr.  J.  Q.  Nichols  in 
I860.  I«  is  the  leading  autiiDrity  for  the  svsnts 
of  LmIt  Jane'ii  oineKlayii'  refgn.  The  ori^oal  id 
in  Hari.  la  dn  appendix  i»  a  list 

the'Stobe  f  afMnw  of  the  t^iga.  *  f^v  of  which  arm 
printed  at  leogUi  in  filii^s  Origin^  LbUus..  The 
Greyfiriara'  Chronicle  (Ciund*  Soc,)  coTsnt  siiniLtkr 
ground.  Auothor  ^Ti'  iiil-la  suthoritj  ia  tiifi 
Italian  'Bistoria  dell  ."-re  wcoi^  Del  neQa 
d'Inghiltcrra  in  materi  a  id  Ihian  '11  NH^irtomEsr* 
Ian  dopo  la  morte  di  ^iJninto  V!/  lirst  issued 
'Nell'  Aeademia  VeaetLaiiK,  iti>i.viii.'  Tltln  was 
a  snrreptitioBs  eraipilitttalll^ttt  F< "  -■■.vaiAit' 
OiuHo  Anriglro  Boseo  froQi  the  despatches  of 
Gio?auni  Miobele,  Veoeti&D  Ambassador  la  Bag^ 
laad  ld64~7.  Mid  Federigo  Badoato,  Vanatiaa 
ambasmdor  to  Charles  V.  lb  is  dedicated  to, 
Macgaret  of  Aiutcia  by  Lucif  f '  'Ti  i  f t'.^.  Acwlattiioa 
Yenetiano.  Equally  impoctact.  li^o  r-.t.i'G  Iruliuu 
'Historiade  la  Vitae  dela  m<>)'t<^  y^n  V  IlhkstriHi. 
Signora  Giovanna  Graia,'  by  *  11  i  cli  (jljiDgela  Floriot 
Fiorenttao  gia  Predicatore  faauao  del  SanV 
Euaogelo  in  piu  cita  d'ltatia  et  in  Londra.'  Tb^ 
title-page  oonclndes  with  '  £!tuiiip»to  sppre^ 
RichHrdoPittorHnersnnodi  CliHato  300?/  UiMT. 
of  the  letters  and  works  attrihuted  to  LaiIv  <1i«r^'^ 
are  translated  intoltaliad  at  the  oloee of  f  lorio'a 
l^ognipby.  Girolamo  FoUini,  hi  his  *  L'HIstOria 
Ecdesiastiaa  drila  Biftduaioa  dl^tttsrra, 
Bonu,'  1694,  prists  Bone  docmnentfl.  Mim 
StricUand  has  made  some  ass  ot  thcBe'autboritieir 
in  her  notiee  of  I«dy  Jane  in  Tudor  Priaoeese» 
(London,  1868).  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  Timee, 
George  Howard,  1822,  and  9it  H.  N.  Nicolas's 
memoir  prefix^  to  his  collection  of  Lady  Jane's, 
writings,  are  both  useful.  See  also  Poza's  ^cts 
and  Monuments;  Holinshed's  Ghronifle;  Graf- 
ton's Chronide ;  Stow's  Clironicle ;  Fuller'^  Holy 
and  Profane  State  (l652),  294-8  ;  Heylyn's  Re- 
formation ;  Strype'e  Annuls  and  Life  of  AyUner; 
Nichols'*  LeicCirtOTshire.  iii.  867 ;  J.  G.  Nichols's 
Literary'  BcmainB  of  Edward  VI  (Kozbnrghe 
Glob) ;  AScham'a  Letters,  ed.  Giles:  Two  trage- 
dies— The  Innocent  Usurper  0^')<  by  J^xa 
Banks,  and  Lady  Jane  Orey,  by  NieholaB  Bowe 
(171^)— deal  With  Lady  Jana^  faistoqr-  l^ba 
BcT.  Canea  Diaon  .haa  aopplied  aotAi.ibr  thia^ 
aitiele.]  t^.  L> 

DUDLEY,  JOHN  (SUTTON;)  bb,  Babow 
DcritLflr  (1401 P-1487'),  stateemaft,  was'son  of 
John  de  Sntton  V  (d.  1406),  grandson' of  Jcftiii 
de  Sutton  tV  (d.  lS90),  and  great-Igrandson: 
of  John  de  Sutton  HI,  who  was  dead  in  1370.  - 
The  great^andfather  was  the  son  of  John 
de  Sutton  II  (d.  1359),  who  was  eon  and  heir 
of  another  Johp  de  Sutton  I,  by  Margaret, 
sister  and  coheiress  of  Jobn'de  Somery,  barbn 
ofDudley((2.  December IStJl).  ThisJohnde 
SomeiTwasowaer  of  the  castle  and  terdship 
of  I>udley,StaffordshIre,  which  had  been  in  his 
family  since  an  aa6estx>r  married  in'  Henry  IPs 
time  Kiwyae,  sister  «nA  famreas  of  QertBae 
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I^afifaneU  (cf.  Wiluah  Salt,  Archaoloff,  Soc. 
Volt.  ix.  pt.  ii.  9-1 1 ).  He  became  BaxouDttdtey 
inriffhtof  awritof  Bummons  which  was  issued 
on  tM  meetings  of  each  parliament  summoned 
between  1808  and  182^.  John  de  Somery's 
brotheiMn-Iaw,  John  de  Suttoa  X,  came,  on 
his  marriage,  into  poescssion  of  the  Dudley 
estates,  and  his  son,  Jolm  de  Sutton  11,  re- 
ceived a  summons  to  sit  bs  a  boron  in  patlia-' 
ment  25  Feb.  1311-2,  lie  was  there  de- 
scribed as  'Johannes  de  Sutton  de  Duddelev.' 
The  same  honour  was  not  extended  to  the 
third,fourth,  or  fifth  John  de  Buttons.  The 
sixth  John  de  Sutton,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  was  five  years  old  on  his  Other's 
death  in  1400.  IliB  mother  was  Constance 
Blount.    He  was  retrulnrly  summoned  to 

Snrliament  from  15  Peb.  1489-40  till  his 
eath  in  1487.  The  writ  entitles  him  '  Ji>- 
hannes  Sutton  de  Dudley,'  and  although  the 
surname  Sutton  was  ne\'cr  definitely  aban- 
doned, he  and  his  descimdants  usualfy  called 
themselTes  Bndley  or  Sutton,  alias  X)udl^. 
Dugdale  and  the  nest  authorities  treat  this 
John  Sutton  de  Dudley  as  the  first  baron 
Dudley  of  the  Sutton  family.  It  is  true  tluit 
ft  predecessor  had  been  summoned  to  parlia- 
ment as  feudal  boron  of  Dudley  in  virtue  of 
his  tenure  of  Dudley  Castle,  bnt  the  peerage 
practically  originated  in  the  writ  issued  to 
the  sixth  John  de  Sutton,  lo  Feb.  1480^. 
Its  flubecquent  issue  was  not  inteiropted  tilt 
the  line  failed. 

Dudley  served  in  France  under  Henry  V 
and  bore  the  royal  standard  at  the  Icing's 
funeral  in  1422.  In  1428  he  succeeded  bir 
John  de  Grey  as  viceroy  of  Ireland.  Ho 
made  a  Baiiige  attack  on  the  O'ByrueF,  who 
threatenedthebordersofthelrishPale;  pre- 
sided over  a  parliament  at  Dublin  in  1429, 
and  resigned  'office  in  the  next  year.  In  1444 
he  was  granted  lOOf.  by  Henry  VI  in  con- 
sideration of  his  services  in  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding reigBj  and  was  ambassador  to  the  Duke 
of  Brittany  in  1447  and  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy in  1449.  For  athne  hewostreasurer 
to  the  king,  and  in  1451  was  created  K.G. 
lie  took  up  armafor  the  Lancastrians  in  the 
wars  of  the  Ko&es,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  St.  Albans  (21  May  1455),  and 
was  sent  to  the  Tower  (Patton  Letter*,  ed. 
tiairdner,  i.  327,  336).  He  apparently  was 
at  liberty  in  1459,  when  ho  was  wounded  at 
the  batUe  of  Bloreheath.  On  Edward  IV's 
■ooesuon  he  made  his  peace  with  the  Ytffkists, 
and  was  iDaalii^fiivonTwith  Edward  aswith 
lus  prodeGessor.  He  w«s  gxanted  a  hundred 
mark's  iVom  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of 
Comwall  and  100/,  from  the  customs  of  the 
port  of  Southampton.  In  1477-8  he  was  in 
FlMKji)  with  tlio  Eui  of  Arundel  as  ambaa^ 


sador  to  negotiate  a  continuance  of  the  |i«4ce 
treaty.  On  24  May  1483  he  held  the  feast 
of  St.  George  at  Wmdiwr.  He  died  30  Sept. 
1487,  and  was  buried  in  the  prioiy  of  St, 
James,  Dudley.  His  will,  dated  17  Au^.  1487,. 
apfointed  Sir  William  Hossey  and  Sir  Regi- 
uiud  Bray  [q.  v.]  cxecutots. 

Dudley  married  Elinbeth,  dau^ter.  of  Sir 
John  Berkeley,  «nd  widow  of  Kdwatd  Charl- 
ton, last  lord  Cliarlton  of  Powys     v.],  who 
died  in  1422;  she  was  dead  m  1479.  His 
eldest  son,  Edmund,  died  in  his  father's,  life- 
time ;  another  son,  John,  was  probably  father 
of  Edmund  Dudley  [q.  v.]    William  [q.  v.],^ 
the  third  son,  became  bishop  of  Duniam. 
Oliver,  the  fourth  son,  was  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Edgecote,  near  Banbun-,  25  July  1469  ■.( 
his  will,  made  three  days  before  the  battle, 
iscxtant;  hisbrotherWilliamis  named  as  one' 
of  his  executors.  The  heir,  Edmund,  married 
(1)  Juice, daug]it»  of  John,  lord  Tiptoft,aud, 
sister  of  the  well-known  Earl  of  W  orccstcrj- 
and  (2)  Matilda  (»Haud,daughterof  Tlwmas,i 
baron  ClifTfml.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  twa 
sous, Edward  and  John,and  a  daughter,  Jtnce, 
and-  by  his  second  wife  seven  sous  and  four 
daughters.  'llieelde9ts<»l,Edward  (4.1457)^. 
succeeded  his  grandfather  as  second  Bsroa, 
Dudley  in  1487,  and  married  Cecilie, daughter ' 
of  Sir  William  Willouph by.  He  died  in  1531. 
He  was  succeeded  as  third  Baron  Dadlcy  by 
his  half-witted  son  John  (b.  1406),  who  was 
nicknamed  *  Lord  Quondam '  '^'os  with 
Uenry  VIII  in  France  in  1513,  when  he  isj 
doubtfully  snid  to  have  been  kniglkted;  sold' 
his  estates  of  Dudley  to  John  Dudley,  duke  of 
Northumberland  [q.  v.] ;  became  a  destitute 
paoper;  was  never  summoned  to  parliament; 
married  Cecily,  daughter  of  llioma*  Grqy, 
mtrquia  <tf  Donet,  and  woa  boried  wit  h.9laM^  > 
rate  llomau  catholic  oeremonies  in  St.  Uorr 
garet's,  Westminster,  17Sept.I56S(l]ACHTS, 
p.  44 }  W^ooD,  Lettert,  iii.  78,  801.  The  third 
haron'seldesteon,  Epwabd,  wasfourtliBABOV  - 
Dodlet;  sawservicein  Ireland  in  15)10  under . 
his  uncle.  Lord  Leonard.  Grey,  and  in  Scot- . 
land  in  1540]  was  knighted  2  Oct.  1553  f 
was  restored  to  Dudley  Castle  in  15^ ;  wo* 
lieutenant  of  Ilampaes,  Ficardy,  1556-8f^ 
and  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Dudley' 
Castle  in  1575.    After  an  unsuccessful  smt 
to  a  widow  Anne,  lady  Berkeley,  he  maraed 
(1)  Catherine,  dai^ihterof  Sir  J<^  Brydgnt. 
[q. v.], first  lord  Chandos;  (3)  Jane,daughte( 
of  Edward  SUnley,  lord  Derby;  a»d(3)«aiy, 
daughter  ^  William,  lord  Howard.^  £ffiag- 
ham.  HewashuriedatSt.Uargaret's,WeBt- 
minster,  12  Aug.  1586.   Edwara,  the  fouitk. 
baron's  heir,  was  fifth  baron  Dudley.  He 
nujried  Theodosia,  daud^ter  of  Sir  Jiunes 
nanringtou,and  Lad  a  goitCfrdinandojOreatcd'. 
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K.B.  in  1610,  wlio  marrietj  Houora,  daughter 
of  Edward  Seymour,  lord  Beaitchamp,  aud 
■wras  buried  at  St.  Maiwaret's  23  Xov.  1631. 
The  fifth  baron  survivedbis  heir  till  23  June 
lie  had  B  large  illesitinmtc  family  by 
a  mistiH*,  EiUul>eth  Tonuiiuon  of  Dudley, 
uooDg  them  Bud  Dudley  tJ  His  only 
le^tinute  Tepresentatire,  hu  son's  daughter 
Frances  (d.  1697),  married  Humble  (d.  1670), 
aoaofWiUiamWardJtheancestorofthfi  later 
l^wds  Dudley  and  Ward  (cf.  Willtah  Salt, 
An/taolcg.  Soc,  CoU.  v.  pt.  2^  pp.  114-17). 

rShB  diffifloltiea  eoneated  with  the  Dudley 
■pMiffet  an  fully  discosMd  ia  AdLtrd's  The 
Satton  Dndleyi  of  England  and  the  DuJlfys  of 
3Ia»«chaBett8  ID  Kew  England  (1862);  in  the 
llerald  and  OenaUogirt,  ii.  414-26, 194-9,  r.  OS- 
IS?  (ebirfly  by  H.  Sydney  GraxobrooV) ;  in  IToteB 
and  Qnnies,  2bd  aer.  xL  >£2, 198, 239, 272, 3»S, 
434;jtBd  in  Charles  Twamley'altisrory  of  Oiidloy 
Castle  (1867).  Dot  the  best  authority  is  a  pAper 
by  Mr.  H,  Sydney  Grarebrook  in  Staifonlsliire 
ffiit.  Colt  of  the  Witliam  Salt  Society,  vol.  ix. 
pt.  2  (1808).'  Seo  also  Dagdal«'s  Bnronnge,  ii. 
814  ct  wen.  (vbm  many  errore  bare  boeu  de- 
t«et(4);  BMtf.  Brit.  (K.ippis)  (where  the  Dudley 
mmlogy  is  treatod  in  a  aepante  article).; 
Baka'aXattiauDpCondilrv;  Show's  Staffonhihini 
OfiHBtod's  Ohcidiin;  Gilbert's  Viflerqys  of 
iMod,  PPL  323-7;  Waloott's  SLlUa^unit's,  Wcrt^ 
miaster;  Wood's  Letters  of  llluatru)its  Indies.] 

S.L. 

DtTDLEY,  JOHN,  Dtjkb  of  JfonTHuac- 
BEBLSSD  (1502  ?-155.3),  was  the  son  of  Ed^ 
mucd  Dudley  fq-  vjt  pf'^  councillor  to 
Henry  andof  Fllizabfith  Grey,  dauffh- 
tor  and  coheiress  of  Edward  Orey,  riscount 
I^Ie.  His  fiither  was  beheaded  in  the  first 
of  Heniy  VIH.  In  1512-13  the  son,  beinf 
of  tlie  ace  of  eleven,  was  restored  in  blood 
by  act  m  parliament,  and  his  Other's  at- 
tainder was  rupealed.  lie  became  known  at 
conrt  for  his  daring  and  address  in  martial 
exercises.  In  1623  lie  attended  the  Duhe  of 
SafMk,  who  landed  at  Calais  with  an  arm^, 
and  the  same  year  he  was  knighted  by  his 
general  in  France.  In  1524  Dudley  per- 
umned,  with  other  knights,  at  tilt,  tourney, 
barriers^  aud  the  assaiut  of  a  castle  erected 
in  the  tilt-yard  at  Greenwich,  whore  the 
king  k^  hie  Christmas  (Hall).  In  1533 
he  was  made  master  of  tht;  Tower  armoury ; 
in  1536  he  served  as  sheriff  of  Staffora- 
shire :  aad  the  year  after  he  was  in  Spain. 
In  1637  he  becamechtef  of  the  king's  hench- 
men, and  20  Sept.  1538  was  deputy-governor 
of  (Mao.  In  I&40  he  was  appointed  master 
ot  the  iume  to  Anne  of  Cleves,  t^pd  at  the 
neeCing  of  that  jo'incess  with  the '  king  on 
fllacUeaf  fa  he  lea  hor  spare  horse,  trapped  to 
tbpfionnd  in  rich  tissue  {Antiy.  liefertorj/, 


vol.  iii.)  In  1542  he  iras  made  warden  of  the 
Scottish  marches,  raised  to  the  peenige  as 
Viscount  Lisle,  and  appointed  great  admiral 
forlife.  He  nowsailed  to  Newcastle,  whert 
he  took  on  board  his  fleet  the  Earl  of  Ilert- 
iford,  afte)rwards  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  was 
coinmander-in-chjef.  in  the  horrible  expedi- 
tion of  Are  and  sword  of  that  year^  in  -much 
many  of  the  southern  Scottish  monasteries 
■were  destroyed  and  Edinburgh  was  burned  to 
the  ground.  After  scouring  the  seas  on  his 
return  the  admirial  passed  to  fVance,  where 
he  led  the  assault  on  Boulogne,  which  was 
taken,  and  entered  in  triumph  by  Homy  A'lII 
inl644.  OD2SAprill64ShewasmadeapriTy 
councillorandKG.  Beingappointed  governor 
ofBoulogtie(30Sept.l644),heremainodthere 
to  the  end  of  the  war  in  1546,  performing  se  re^ 
ral  notable  exploits  by  land  and  sea.  On 
1 8  July  1546  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Paris. 
In  1547  he  was  left  by  Henry  VIII  one  of  the 
executors  of  his  will,  as  a  sort  joint  regent 
with  fifteen  others,  oat  he  seems  to  have  ac- 
q  u  iesced  in  the  designs  of  Somerset,  the  uncle 
of  the  youngEing  Inward  Vl.whotumed  the 
joint  regency  into  his  own  sole  protectorate. 
In  the  same  year  (18  Feb.  1546-7)  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Warwick  and  high  chamber- 
lain of  England.  Tliere  was  some  talk  of  his 
choosing  the  title  of  Earl  of  Coventry.  On 
4  Feb.  he  resigned  his  office  of  great  admiral  to 
Somerset's  brother,  Tliomas,  Lord  Seymoarof 
Sudeley.'  He  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant, 
under  Somerset,  of  the  army  going  into  Scot- 
land (August  1547).  The  great  victory  of 
Pinkie  (10  Sept.  1547)  was  chieflv  ascribed  to 
his  conduct.  From  1548  to  1550*he  was  pre- 
sident of  Wales.  In  1549  he  again  served 
^inat  the  ScotA,  hut  the  agrarian,  rising  of 
Ket  in  Norfolkdiyerted  his  attention  toamore 
pressing  danger.  He  threw  himself  into  Nor- 
wich ,  and  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Dussindale 
entirely  defeated  the  rebellious  peasantry. 

On  Warwick's  return  home,  a  meeting  of 
his  friends  wns  held  at  his  house  (Ely  l*lace) 
on  6  Oct.  151D,  and  it  was  assorted  that 
Somerset  was  in  open  insurrection  agflinst 
the  king  and  his  council.  Daily  meetings  of 
Warwick's  supporters  took  place  till  13,0(11., 
when  Somerset  was  sent  to  the  Towor,  And 
all  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  rival. 
On  28  Oct.  Warwick  became  one  of  tie  six 
lords  attendant  on  the  king,  and  for  a  second 
time  great  admiral.  On  2Teb.  following  he 
was  appointed  lord  great  master  of  the  house- 
holdandpresidentrathecouncil.  OnSApril 
he  became  lord  warden-general  of  the  nQeth, 
bdt  deemed  it  wiser  to  stay  at  home  for  the 
present  than  take  up  an  office  which  di>- 
mande<l  his  prerence  away  from  the  aii\r\. 
On  20  Dec.  he  was  allowed  a  train  of  A 
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hundred  Jiortemen.  Next  tut  "becama 
mtI  marBbal  (20  April  I&6IV  warden  of  the 
mareliBfl  to  wards  BcotlauJ  (27  Sept  »m1  ita 
11  Oct,  duke  of  NortkumbeEluid.  Thu  ooit- 
tost  waa  bQlngraadwigd  nnrwn  hj  SounTPut 
the  failenlordprotBetar/iPlio  was  now  chnrg^ 
yriKh.  plotciof  anijut  KorthiimbcFlaiiJ'iii  lire. 
IffiTtbumberlann  attended  his  rivslV  trLE^ 
tl  pec.  irjftl ).  iiiid,  baflU'Lj  by -lupttriur  ability, 
Sann^rs^t  wiiiibroiL^littu  tLe^ictmulJ  (^:^  Jiio, 
l6.!>l'2l.  TJiOHscBJideacy  of  Northumberland 
■flfae  tbuB  complete.  All  who  were  aiispepted 
fk  i^tiliij  wera  ruuf^hly  dB£.lt  with.  Ou 
tbc*.  tlie  diike  took  the         bcaI  inm 

Sttioft  ofWilWifHtrd  Fuetil^^ 
it^^i^  of  the  Carter.  June  lifi  w^t 
j»  up,  ui  D^Baa  in  tliA  north,  and  to  re- 

|H¥rt,"»  flij:tijrbanceB.  Ite'was  rofKlh'eutw- 
taiiij"l<iii  tiu^]r>tiraey,Btopt>ing'witilitdneC«cils 
fttBurghlsv,  ncarStanifiiril.  Tie  wiw  in  Lon- 
dunajfaiii  in .7 Illy,  ^mvinir  (i[ipMhit+'iJ  Tlnjuiitft, 
iirat  lonl  ^Tiiirfon,  Li-^  lii'liurv  in  t!n>  norllj, 
In  order  Tii  incrfrtM'  bin  rfpiitation  h-^  had 
A  ^nealogin'Jil  In^w  c^niril-'il,  pri'rin;r  hU  d&- 
swnt  from  the  baronial  fioufie  ^if  i^iii|iiiin"/''ff* 
DmJloy.and  piirditifwd  tb«  ftitiiUy'a  ancsf^i rfJ 
hflin*',  Diidltty  Cufltltf,  Sta^rurcUhiro,  of  John, 
Bijtthbn.ronDudla}-(TwuiLUY,J>ii(^i^C^^^/>i, 
1£(67).  The  iUnew  Edward  YJ  carK  ia 
15fiSpn>iapted  to  Noirchniph«tTf^nd'dii^irLii^ 
mivd  the  UKftigaof  ^tflfiiik  Uw  auoceMlonia 
£iFaur  of  hia  ownfknifly.  Be  procured  from 
£4whrd  lattera  patent  't^a  the  Kmit.atU~>n  of 
tliB  cmwn*  (NiCHOi*.  Queen  Jane,  Apt^.  i.), 
ty  which  the  kingV  Bisl^ra,  Mary  ami  l^Uiznr 
beth,  wii^r^^t Rfilue  infavQtirof  any  hoir  iiifiIq 
1  iii.'L'lit  liii  bi'TF),  ill  iriiip  till' Ilium's  lifi'I  ime. 
of  lllti  Liiiiv  I  nLiiCLS,  diii:lii^jia  of  Jiilti'olk,  Alii 

aunt  of  the  king;  failing  whom  the  crown 

Wil-  tc*  t,-o  to  thn  Lailv  Tniip  nrcy.  diiii^'-lif  it  uf 
Mil?  '^nt'l  KracffB,  lu  hIi'hh  N'ortbiiuibi  rlund 
nijirrii-^l  (21  May  IFiriri)  oin'  nt'  lilf  iiwri  sun', 
GuiliJlbTd  Dudley  la.  v.]    In  furthoraiici^  uf 


iWwedthe  mo!<t 
)t^infec^  ready  to 


Hud  cowpeUin^  tha^'iuid  motft  ofiha  Mtuniii^ 
IticlludW  Tranrngr^  lo  aiga.  tha  itutmiindiit 
(21  Jimij).  Omhiiilefktb  of  tht  tin^,6  July 
IbtiH,  he  cauflffll  tbii  LiiJy  Jam.-  (o  vro- 
cLaimfiJ  tjiiei-n,  and  liiiuf^idf  took  the  nctd 
(I'J  ,liily)  oil  K«.T  bflialf  Ht:f»lnpt  Pnticeafl 
M'lry.  whol^^■  iijj'j'OrtiT:;  (jiiickly  i;til  bfri'd 
to^llit>r  in  llif  rtiFti.-rn  miiistEps.  The  tL'ttil 
iailure  af  hii  attempt  thruiiKh  the  df^L-rtiuii 
i"if  lufi  firei's  wiis  followed  by  his  arrest  Kt 
Tiii^ihi  ilgi*,  (vliert",  abandoning  hope,  he  mada 
piL'i  luiiiMtion  for  Queen  Mary  wita  the  tears 
running  down  his  face.  On  July  ha  was 
^Iffought  to  the  Tower;  on  1^  ^tf^.h^^f^ 


arraigned  for  high  treason  and  cpndeDmed; 
and  on  the  23nd  of  the  same  month  he  was 
executed  on  Tower  Hill,  most  of  his  confede- 
rates beiiig  pardoned  or  dismissed  with  fines. 
On  tlie  scaffold  be  blamed  others  for  his  owii 
acts,  avowed  himself  a  catholic,  and  attri- 
buted a!U  the  recent  troubles  in'  England  to 
the  breach  with  the  papacy.  Extraordinary 
importance  was  attached  at  the  time  to  thi^ 
declaration,  of  which  many  manirtcript  VerJ- 
sions  are  extant.  It  was  printed  dmdAllr' 
in-lfondon  by  'John  Cawood,  printer  to  the 
Queues  higlmeB,*  soon  after  lus  death,  atul6r 
the  title  «  '  The  Saying  of  John^  Duke  of 
]7<M3inmherland«,vTOonth«KAfiblae.'  Lailnl 
and  Dutch  tAuuIatl  tons  were  inued  at  Loa^ 
vain  in  the  same  year.  In  165-1  there  wtfi 
published,  without  name  of  of  publica- 
tion, a  Ftench  'Beiponse  aVOonfesdolidn 
lea  Diic  lean  de  Northamhelftde,'  from  a  re- 
formed point  of  view. 

Dudley  was  the  ablest  man  of  the  %imo 
after  the  death  of  Henry  VUI. ,  9e  was  a 
oonsummate  soldier,  a  ke«n  politician,  and  a 
ekUfiil  administrator.  His  nature  was  bold, 
Bensttive,  and  maonaDinoiu.  Hie  oonduot 
at  Norwich  uid  Duuiadale,  where,  hefare 
the  action,  he  bound  his  hesitating  ofBden 
to  conquer  or  die  hy  the  knightly  ceiemony 
of  kiaatng  one  another's  swords,  and  vher^ 
after  the  ibte  of  the  day  was  detenniaed,  he 
stopped  further  resistance  and  slaughter  by 
riding  alone  into  the  ranlu  of  the  enemy  and 
plednnghis  word  for  their  lives,  is  to  be  ad- 
mired. He  was  as  lenient  after  as  on  the  day 
of  the  victory;  and  the  severities  exei^used  <ax 
Eet'sfoUowers  were  against  his  advice  ol*  in  his 
absence.  In  the  same  way  he  spared  the  life 
ofhift  rival,  Somerset,  as  long  as  OQ  could.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  his  owit  life  lay  tUlder 
forfeit,  this  brave  soldier  manifested  painfiil 
despair.  He  was  a  great  man,  hut  'his  cha- 
racter was  spoiled  by  avarice,  dissimulation, 
and  personal  ambition.  He  pillaged  the  re- 
ligious houses,  the  chantries,  ahd  the  church 
as  unscrupulousljr  as  any,  heaping  on  hinuelf 
a  vast  aocuronlation  of  their  rooils.  Hbvent 
with  the  ttefbrmation  merely  for  his'  own 
advantage.  Bishop  Hooper  and  John  Knox 
were  for  a  time  his  prot£g6s.  The  latter  was 
often  in  his  society,  and  in  October  1&S2  he 
endeavoured  to  obtain  for  him  the  bishopric  df 
■Rochester.  But  on  7  Dec.  1662  Northumber- 
land wrote  that  he  found  KnoX  'neither 
gratefull  nor  pleaseable.'  Bale  dedicated  to 
him,  6  Jan.  1662-3,  his 'Expostulation  .  .  . 
Hffaynste  the  blasphemyes  ...  of  a  papyst  of 
Hamshyre.'  NorthvmberUnd  sought  to  fbist 
Robert 'Home  into  the  bishopric  of  Ditfhattk 
after  the  deprivation  of  OutbDett  Tunstan. 

Hfs  repaqt^tipn  on  the  scbffold  deatro^ecl 
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Narthamberknd^  popularitr  with  the  purl- 
tHu.  Jvim.  Kaaz,  in.hU  'Faythfull  Admo- 
aitum  nude  ...  to  the  pafesBOES  of  Ood's 
Troth,  in  England*  (1654^  tamed  icqton  him 
ell  his  utilleiy  of  faiTectiTej  likening  iam  to 
Achitofiialj  while  Fonet  oompaTecfhiin  to 
AMbUdee  (TWiM  (/Po/tVuPoiMr),  though 
Bele  had  preriotuly  diacfflved  in  him  a  more 
flatteang  resemblance  to  Moses  {Etpottuto' 
Hon),  and  to  Sandys  (Sermon  at  Cainlir..  ap. 
Fox)  he  had  a^ipeared  to  be  a  second  Joshua. 
The  indignation  of  writers  of  the  other  side 
has  been  excited  hj  hie  rapacity,  eepecially 
"by  his  dissolving  the  great  see  of  JDurham. 
whach  he  had  fonnallj  effected  .when  hia  end 
came.  Northimiherliuid  became  chancellor 
of  the  nniyexsi^  of  Cambridge  in  January 
1561-9.  Acooroing  to  a  letter  sent  him  by 
Moga  Awiham  at  the  time,  he  ^d  literary 
mtmastfl^andwueavefal  to  give  aU  his  ehil- 
dreo  agood  education.  His  personal  unpopu- 
lari^f  which,  according  to  Koeilles,  the 
French  ambawador,  fully  accounted  for  the 
ruin  of  Lady  Jane  Qrey'a  cause,  ia  best  illus- 
trated by  the  long  list  of  charges  preferred 
against  him  by  one  Elisabeth  Husgons  in 
Awustl553  (Boel^JCHOi£,Sdward  T^clxvi), 
and  by  the  '  E^stle  of  Poor  Pratte,'  printed 
in  1654,and  reprinted  in  Nichols's  'Corouicle 
of  Queen  Jane  and  Queen  Mary.*  Several 
inteceating  letters  to  and  from  the  duke 
upsenr  in  tb» '  Oalendarof  the  Hatfield  M8S.,' 
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Ha  Buiried  Jane,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  Edmd  €hiild£»rd,  by  whom  he  had  five 
•ons  and  two  dai^tm.  The  ^deet  son, 
JoHir,  called  in  his  father's  lifetime  Lobd 
ljsuand£uKLOPWlBWicx,married,  3  June 
15S0,  Anne  Seymour,  daughter  of  the  Buke 
of  Somemt.  What  was  Tfortbumberland's 
oineet  in  Tni^Tg  this  alliance  is  not  known. 
EdwnrdVIattendedthewedding,  OnlSJan. 
1561-8  yotmg'Warwick'was  allowed  to  main- 
tain a  bmin  (n  fiAy  horsemen,  and  on  28  April 
16S2  became  master  of  the  horse.  He  was 
remark^y  well  educated,  and  in  1&62  Tho- 
naa  Wilson  dedicated  to  him  hia,  'Arte  of 
Bhelortque.'  lake  all  his  brothere.  he  was 
iiiplv™**^  in  hia  father's  |^  in  favour  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey ;  was  condemned  to  death  in 
IfifiS;  was  paiaonedf  but  died  without  issue 
in  1^4,  t«n  days  alter  his  release  from  the 
Tower;  Bi8widowmamed,29Aprill556,Sir 
Edwwd  Unton,£3.,  bv  whom  she  had  seven 
chDdran.  From  1566  she  was  insane.  Three 
other  of  Nostiaumberland's  sons,  Ambrose, 
Kobest,  and  Ouildford,  are  separately  noticed. 
Haory^syoui^ejrson^wassUinattbe  battle 
df  St.  Qnentin  (10  Aug.  1567).  Of  the  two 
daOgbtera,  Mary  married  Sir  Henry  Std- 
pe^  sad  was  mother  of  Sir  Philip  iiidne^; 


Catherine  became  the  vnta  of  Henry  Ht^tings, 
earl  of  Huntingdon. 

[Coop6r'8AthetueCantabr.ll2,d43,aDdautli<>- 
rities  ctt«d  there.  There  is  also  a  life  of  Dudley 
io  the  Antiq.  Bepeit.,  vol.  ii{.  Many  .partiaifUrB 
an  given  in  Blomefleld's  Norfolk,  vol.  li.,  and  in 
1^1flr*B  Kdward  VI  and  Kury.  Among  general 
bistoriuns  see  Fox,  Heylyn,  Strrpe,  Collier,  FnHet 
(bk.  viit:),  Bnroet,  Liugard,  ]  itnne'j  of  foraga 
niBtoriana,  ThuaDm,  lib.  Xlii.';  and.SepnI'tfeda'k 
Dftlleb.eMt:Car.T,  lib.3tzix.<Op<4i.48«).  Of 
modem  wdrks;  FVoude's  Histofy,  Vele.  v.  vi.,  aad 
Dixon's  History  of  the  Choreb,  vet  iiL,  khoald  ha 
eoDsalted.  See  also  Hiatoria  ddle  ooae  occoiu 
n«I  regno.d'IAgfailteixa  id  inateria  del  Doea  dl 
KortomberUn  dopo  la  morta  di  .Odfiftrdo  VI, 
Tenice,i6rli8,dMtT)b6d  inauthontieBUodar  Ddd- 
UT,  IiADT  Janb  ;  Chronicle  of  Queen  Jane  and 
Qaeen  Mary  (Ca^d.  Soc),  1850 ;  'Nichols's  Ut^ 
rary  RamaioB  of  Bdirard  VI  {^zbnrgb*  Clob), 
1857;  Doyle's  Baronage ;  notes  sapplied  by  Mr. 
8.  Lee.]  R.  W.  D.  ■ 

DUDLEY,  JOHN  (1763-1856},  nrisceU 
laneoos  writer,  eldest  son  of  the  Itet.  John 
Dudley,vicaTof  Humberstone,  Leicestershire, 
was  bom  in  176*3.  He  was  mSt  educated  at 
^pingham  school,  whence  he  went  to  Olare 
Hall,  Cambridge.  He  proceeded  RA.  1786 
(when  he  was  second  wrangler  and  mathe* 
maticd  prizeman),  and  M. A.  1788.  'faATST 
he  was  elected  fellow,  and  in  1788 tutor.  In 
1794  he  succeeded  hi»  &ther  In  the  Kving 
of  Humberstone.  His  grandfitther  had- we- 
Tiotiriyhetd  the  benefice,  which  continued  in 
the  family  for  three  geneivtions  during  1^ 
years.  In  1795  he  was  also  presented  tothe 
vicarage  of  Sileby,LeiceBtershire.  Ateordlng 
to  his  own  account  (advertisement  to  iVbo- 
loffi/),  Dudley  spent  *  alon^  and  happylife '  ab 
'  a  retired  student,'  occirpymg  himself  ebSefiy 
with  mythological  and  philosophical'Sta^Mi 
He  died  at  Sifeby,  7  .Tan.  1656. 

Dudley  wrote:  1. 'Sfemonpreachedbfeforfe 
the  University  of  Cambridge  on  ttie  Trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  into  the  LaflguaseS 
of  Indian  Asia,'  Cambridge,  1807.  3.  *Tb» 
Metamorphous  of  Sotta)  a  Hindii  Tale,'  in 
verse,  1810.  S.  'A Dissertation' showing' thd 
Identity  6f  the  Rivers  Niger  and  mle,'  ISSlj 
4. '  Naologv.or  a  Treatise  on  the  Origin.'Pro' 
gresfl,  and  Symbolical  Imp6rt  of  tbi  Sac^ 
StructureB  of  the  most  Eminent  Nations  and 
JLges  of  the  World,*  1846.  6.  *  Hie  Atiti^ 
Bhterialist,  denying  the  Reality  of  Mattiat 
and  vindicating  the  UnWerBality  of  Spirit,* 
1849.  This  is  a  treatise  written  utider  the 
Inflnenoe  of  the  philosophy  of  Bericeley,  to 
whose  memory  it  Is  dedicated. 

rOent  Mvg.  Februaiy  18A6,  pp.  197-9;,  Bo* 
'milly  8  Cantab.  Gxad.  p.  116 ;  witish  Musenni 
Catalceue.]  E.  W-t. ,  ^ 
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DUDtET,  LETTICE,  Countess  op 
LsicraTEB  (d.  16S1).   [See  under  D.tJSLBTj 

BOBEBT,  EaBL  OV  I^CESIBR.] 

DUDLEY,  ItOBEItT,  Eahl  op  Ijjices- 
TKH  (lu32P-1588),  Queen  Elizabeth's  fa- 
Tourlte,  was. fifth  Bon  of  John  Dudley,  duke 
of  Xorthumberland  [q.  t.1,  by  Jane,  sister  of 
Sir  Uenry  Guildford,  K.G.  Edmund  Dud- 
ley  [q.T.T  was  his  grandfather.  He  was  bom 
24  June  1632  or  1638  /Adlabd,  Amj/t  Sob- 
tart,  p.  16),  was  carefiuly  edueat«d,  and  bc- 
quired  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Italian 
in  youth  (\Vn«>H,Di»co«r«o/D««ry,  1672). 
Soger  Aflchant  at  a  later  date  expressed  re- 
gret that  be  bad  preferred  mathematics  to 
classics,  and  praised  '  the  ability  of  inditing 
that  is  in  you  noturally '  (AsciiAir,  Worht, 
od.  Giles,  ii.  104).  when  about  eixteon 
Diulley  was  brought  by  his  father  into  the  so- 
ciety of  the  young  king,  Edward  VI,  and  of 
his  eister,  IVincees  (afterwards  Queen)  Eliza- 
beth. The  latter  was  of  his  own  age,  and  was 
attracted  from  their  iirst  acquaintance  by 
bis  '  very  goodly  person.'  Dudley  was  soon 
knighted.  On  4  June  1550  he  was  married 
at  the  royal  palace  of  Sheen,  Surrey  jto  Amy, 
daughter  m  Sir  John  Kobsort.  The  king 
attended  the  wedding  and  made  a  note  of  it 
inhia  diaiy. 

AXT  RoBiAKT  was  the  only  legitimate 
child  of  Sir  John  Itohsnrt,  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Sidcr8teTii,Norfo)k,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  John  Scott  of  Camberwell,  Surrey,  and 
widow  of  Roger  Appleyard  (c2. 1630),  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Stuufiuld,  Xorfolk.  By  her 
first  husband  Lady  Kobsart  had  four  children, 
John,  Philip,  Atjue,  and  Frances,  and  to  her 
the  ^anor  oi  Stanfield  was  bequeathed,  with 
remainder  to  her  son  John,  She  died  in  1540. 
Amy  was,  like  her  husband,  about  eighteen 
at  the  date  of  the  marriage.  Her  father 
settled  aome  property  on  herjust  before  (May 
1560),  and  at  the  same  time  a  second  deed  of 
st!f;t:lement  was  signed  by  both  Sir  John  Rob- 
sart  and  Du^ey's  Aither  making  provision 
for  Dudley.  On  4  Feb.  1552-3  Dudley's  father 
granted  Hamsby  Manor,  near  Yarmouth, 
to  'Robert  Dualey,  lord  Dudley,  my  son, 
and  the  Ladie  Amie,  his  wife.'  The  early 
days  of  their  married  life  were  apparently 
spent  in  Norfolk,  where  Dudley  was  promi- 
nent in  local  affairs.  He  became  joint^teword 
of  the  manor  of  Ilising  and  constable  of 
the  castle  (7  Dec.  1561) ;  joint-commissioner 
of  lieutenancy  for  Norfoflt  (16  May  1562), 
and  M.P.  for  thecountv  in  1553.  But  Dud- 
father  often  took  him  to  court,  whither 
Lady  Amy  did  not  aceom^ny  him.  In  April 
1551  ho  seems  to  hare  Ttslted  the  court  of 
llonry  \\  of  France  at  Amboise  in  company 


with  his  adventurous  friend,  Thomas  Stuku^ 
ley.  He  was  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the 
king's  privy  chamber  on  16  Aug.  1661 ;  at- 
tended Mary  of  Guise,  the  queon-dowager  of 
Scotland,  on  her  visit  to  London  in  October 
1551 ;  became  master  of  the  buckhounds 
(29  Sept.  1562) ;  and  during  the  king's  last  ill- 
ness (27  June  1 563)  received  gifts  of  lands  at 
Rockingham,  Northamptonshire,  and  Eston, 
Leicestershire  (Oal.  State  I^pen,  1647-80, 
p.  62).  In  January  1661-2  he  took  part  in 
two  royal  tournaments. 

On  Edward  YFs  death  (0  July  16S3)  Dud- 
ley aided  his  fathw  and  brothers  in  their  at- 
tempt to  place  his  sister-in-law,  I^y  Jane 
Grey,  on  the  throne.  Early  in  July  he  pro- 
claimed Lady  Jane  Grey  qneen  of  England 
at  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk  (phronieh  qftiueen 
Jnne,  Camd.  Soc.  111).  He  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  (26  July),  and  was  arraigned, 
attainted,  and  sentenced  to  death  22  Jan. 
1553-4.  Duringhis  confinement  in  the  Tower 
Lady  Amy  was  allowed  to  visit  him — a  proof 
that  theywereon  good  terms.  Hewas  released 
and  pardoned  18  Oct.  1654.  In  1667  he  ac- 
companied his  brothers,  Ambrose  and  Henry, 
to  Picardy  [see  Dddley,  Ambrose],  and  acted 
as  master  of  ordnance  to  the  English  army 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  where 
his  brother  Henry  was  killed.  Forhiamilitarf 
services  he  and  his  only  surriTing  brother, 
Ambrose,  together  with  their  sisters,  Lady 
Mary  Sidney  and  Lady  Catherine  HastingM, 
were  restored  in  blood  by  act  of  parliament 
7  March  1557-8  (4  and  5  l^il.  &  Mary,  c.  12), 
King  Philip  is  said  to  have  shown  him  some 
favour  and  to  have  employed  him  in  carrying 
messages  between  himself  and  Queen  Mary. 

Elizabeth's  accession  gave  Dudley  his  op- 

Eortunity.  He  was  named  master  of  the 
orse  on  11  Jon.  1568-9,  K.G.  on  28  April, 
and  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  On 
3  Nov.  he  and  Lord  Hunsdon  held  the  lists 
against  all  comers  in  a  tournament  at  Green- 
wich, which  thequcen  attended.  Immediately 
afterwards  Dudley  was  granted  %  mewmage 
at  Kew,  the  sites  of  the  monasteries  of  Wat- 
ton  and  Meux,  both  in  Yorkshire,  together 
with  a  profitable  license  to  export  woollen 
cloths  free  of  duty  and  the  lieutenancy  of 
the  forest  and  castle  of  Windsor.  The  royal 
liberality  was  plainlv  due  to  the  queen's  af- 
fection for  Dudley.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at 
all  that  on  her  accession  she  contemjplated 
marrying  him.  She  made  no  secret  of  her  in- 
&tuation.  Ascarlyos Aprill669DeFerta,the 
Spanish  ambassador,  declared  that  it  was  use- 
less to  dtscnssCasFliilip  II  wislied)lhequeen*s 
union  with  the  Archdiute  Charles,  seeing  that 
Elitabeth  and  Dudley  were  acknowledged 
lorers.  Dudley  ftt  first  seemed  willing  to 
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entertain  the  match  with  the  archduke,  but 
in  the  following  November  he  told  Norfolk, 
its  chief  champion,  that  no  good  Englishman 
would  allow  the  queen  to  marry  a  uireigner. 
De  Quadra,  De  Feria's  successor,  reported 
that  the  queen's  encouragement  of  Dudley's 
*  OTer-prepo«terouB  pretensions '  so  irritated 
NorlbUt  uid  other  great  noblemen  that  the 
murder  of  both  soTereifpi  and  favourite  had 
bren  resolved  upon.  In  January  1559-60  De 
Quadra  designates  Dudley  '  the  king  that  is 
to  be/  and  cteseribes  his  growing  presumption 
and  the  general  ind^^tion  excited  by  '  the 
queen's  niin.'  On  13  Aug.  1560  Anne  Dowe 
of  Brentford  was  the  first  of  a  long  line  of 
oflenders  to  be  sent  to  prison  for  asserting 
that  Elizabeth  was  with  child  by  Dudley. 

Meanwhile  Lady Amy,Dudley'8  wife, lived 
for  Uie  most  part  in  the  country.  Extant 
•ccountfl  kept  by  her  hnsband's  stewards  show 
rhatat  the  beginningof  Elizabeth's  reign  she 
was  travelling  about  in  Suffolk  and  Lincoln- 
shire, and  paid  occasional  visits  to  Christ- 
church,  Camberwell,  and  London.  Her  most 
permanent  home  seems  to  have  been  the  house 
oi  a  Mr.  Hyde  at  Denehwortli,  near  Abing- 
don. Hyde  had  a  brother  William  who  was 
M.P.  for  Abingdon;  he  had  bought  land  of 
DndWya  fotfaer,  and  was  friendly  with  Dudley 
lumsw.  DodU/a  account-books  show  that 
he  frequent^  virited  Lady  Amy  at  Mr. 
Hyde's  in  IKS  and  1559.  She  spent  large 
sums  on  dnas,  for  which  her  husband's 
Rtewarda  paid.  A  letter  addressed  by  her  to  a 
woman  tailor  .William  Edney  of  Tower  Royal, 
respecting  on  elaborate  costume  is  still  pre- 
jerred  at  Longleat.  Another  of  her  letters 
(HarL  MS.  4712),  dated  7  Aug.  (I608  or 
1560),  and  addressed  to  John  Flowerdew, 
stewud  of  Siderstem,  gives,  in  her  husband's 
name,  several  detailtKT  directions  about  the 
sale  ik  some  wool  on  the  Stderstern  estate, 
iriiieh  had  become  the  joint  property  of  her 
hnriond  and  herself  on  ber  uitber's  death  in 
1667.  The  language  suggests  a  perfect  un- 
derataaAngbetweenhusMuidandwife.  Early 
in  ISflO  Lady  Amy  renoved  to  Cnmnor  Place, 
vUc&  was  not  far  from  Hr.  Hjrde's.  An- 
thmy  Pcvsteror  Fonester,  the  chief  control- 
ler CH  ]>udley's  private  expenses  and  a  perso- 
nal friend,  rented  Cumnor  of  its  owner,  Wil- 
liam Owen,  son  of  George  Owen,  Henry  VIII's 
pl^ait^an,  to  whom  the  house  had  been 
panted  br  the  crown  in  1546.  Forster  was 
lif.P.  for  Abingdon  in  1572,  purchased  Cum- 
aorin  the  same  ^ear,  and  nothing  is  historic- 
ally known  to  hu  discredit.  Besides  Forster 
ud  his  wife,  Lady  Amy  found  living  at  Cum- 
nor Mrs.  Odionells,  a  widow  and  a  sister  of 
Mr.  Hyde  of  Denchworth,  and  Mrs.  Owen, 
ViUiain  Oiren's  vifo.  On  Sunday,  8  Sept. 
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1560,  Lady  Amy  is  said  to  have  directod  the 
whole  household  to  visit  Abingdon  &ir.  'f  hu 
three  ladies  declined  to  go,  but  only  Mrs. 
Owen  dined  wit^  Lady  Amy,  Late  in  tfaa 
day  the  servants  returned  from  Abingdou  and 
found  Dudl^'s  wife  lying  dead  at  the  foot 
of  the  staircase  in  the  hall.  She  had  been 
playing  at  tables  with  the  other  ladies,  it  was 
stuted,  had  suddenly  left  the  room,  had  follen 
downstairs  and  broken  her  neck. 

Dudley  heard  the  news  wbi  le  with  thequeen 
at  Windsor,  Mid  directed  a  distant  relative, 
Sir  llKinuts  Blount,  to  visit  Cumnor.  Bkiuat 
was  instructed  to  enoonrage  the  most  strinmnt 
public  inquiiT,  and  to  communicate  withJohn 
Appteyard,  Lady  Amy's  half-brother.  All 
manner  of  rumours  were  soon  alHKiad.  Hn. 
Pinto,  Lady  Amy's  maid,  said  that  she  had 
heard  her  mistress '  pray  to  Ocd  to  deliver  her 
from  desperation,*  and  although  she  tried  to  re- 
move theimpresstouofsuictde  which  her  worda 
excited,  Dudley's  reported  relations  with 
Elizabeth  go  far  to  account  for  Lady  Amy's 
alleged '  desperation,'  Thomas  Lever,  aclergy^- 
man  of  Sherbum,  wrote  to  the  privy  council 
(17  Sept.)  of  *the  grievous  ond  dangerous 
suspicion  and  muttering '  about  Lady  Amy's 
death,  and  it  was  plaimy  hinted  thatDndwy 
hod  ordered  Anthony  fwstertoUiTow  La^ 
Amy  downstairs.  On  13  Sept.  Dudley  re- 
peated to  Blonnt  his  anxiety  for  a  thorongfa 
and  impartial  investigation,  and  (occoiding 
to  his  own  account)  ccurresponded  with  one 
Smith,  foreman  of  the  jury.  He  added  that 
all  the  jurymen  were  strangers  to  hhn.  A 
verdict  of  mischance  or  accidtnital  death  was 
returned.  Dudley  seems  to  have  suggested 
that  a  second  jury  should  continue  the  in- 
quiry, but  nothing  followed.  On  a  Fridi^, 
probably  20 Sept.,  his  wife's  body  was  removed 
secretly  to  Gloucester  Hall,  now  Worcester 
College,  Oxford,and  on  Sunday,  22  Sept.,  was 
buried  with  the  most  elaborate  heraldic  cere- 
mony in  St.  Mary's  Church.  The  corporation 
and  university  attended  officially.  Dudley 
was  absent,  uid '  Mrs.  Vforrya,  daughter  aiu 
hein  of  the  Lord  Wylliams  of  Thame,'  acteA 
as  chief  mourner.  John  Appleyard  was  also 
present.  Dr.  Francis  Babington  fq.  v.],  one 
of  Dudley's  chaplains,  preacoed  tne  sermon, 
and  is  said  to  have  tripped  once  and  described 
the  lady  as  '  pitifolly  slain '  (Leieeiter's  Cbm- 
fnonHwoftA,pp.  22,  »6). 

That  DuiJiey  was,  as  Cecil  wrote  a  few 
years  later,  'infiuned  by  hia  wife's  death'  is 
obvious,  if  the  court  gossip  reported  by  the 
Spanish  ambassador  is  to  be  credited^  Dudley, 
in  his  desire  to  marry  the  queen,  had  talked 
of  divorcing  or  of  poisoning  his  wife  many 
months  before  she  di^.  De  Quadra,  indted, 
wrote  lumie  at  the  time  that  tiie  news  6t  her 
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ddtthrMobedLondoitril  Sept.):  "TheyCLe. 
the  queen  and  Dudley]  were  thinking  of  de- 
stroying I»rd  Bobeivs  wi&.  .  .  .  They  had 
^ren  out  that  she  wu  ill,,  bat  she  yraa  not 
uliAfc  all;  she  wasTe^viAlandtftking  can 
not  to  be  poisoned.  .  .  .  The  queen,  on  her 
let  urn  from  hunting  [pa  4  Sept.],  told  me 
that  Lord  Robert's  wi»  was  dead  nx  nearly 
BO,  aad  b^ged  me  to  say  nothing  about  iu* 
According  to  this  stAtentient  Dudley  and  the 
gneen  conspired  to  murder  Lady  Amy,ibut 
tois  terrible  chai^  is  wholly  uncorroborated* 
Lady  Amy's  death  undoubtedly  removed  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  auitiage  of  tJie  queen 
with  Dudley,  and  tbs  inflaential  penons  svt 
aourt^whe  wen  determined  that  EUaab^ 
■hoald  Bot  talra  this  dieutamu  etep^  natutaDy 
tttaggffated  the  rumoure  trf  Dudley's  ^:uUt  in 
OTder  to  disqualify  him  for  beconung  the 
logral  consort.  Tnroffaiorton,  the  English 
snbaesador  at  Paris,  frequently  reports  to 
Cecil  that  Dudley  wa^  univormUy  credited 
on  the  continent  with  the  murder  of  his  wife^ 
but  this  was  Thro^morton's  invariable  pre- 
face to  an  impassioned  protest  against  the 
pt^Kwed  mamag«  of  the  queen  with  her 
fiLTOurite.  On  30.  Nov.  the  queen  told  one  of 
her  secretaries  that  the  venlict  of  the  jur^ 
left  Do.-doubt  that  J^ady  Ajaay  had  died  acci- 
dentally, bad  Sir  Heuy  Sidney,  Dudley's 
htother-in-Iaw,  in  the  following  January 
usuied  the  Spanish  ambassador  that  the 
inaliiuotte  rumours  were  totally  unfounded, 
Cecil,  althouj^  no  firiend  to  Dudley,  cornea 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  uot  be  sup- 
ported. In  1S67  the  charge  of  murder  was 
revived  b^  John  Appleyard,  who  declared 
tJbat  the  ,}ury  was  Bubornad,  but  on  being 
aaamiied  by  the  privy  council  he  made  an 
alneot  apology  and  confessed  that  he  had  wil- 
fi^y  slaWlered  Dudley  because  he  had  been 
disapsointed  in  not  receiving  greater  gifts 
from  018  brother-in-law.  In  1584  the  story 
adopted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in '  Kenilworth' 
was  first  published  in  a  libel  on  Dudlev  nsually 
known  as  *  Leicester's  CotojnonwealtE '  (see  in- 
fm).  ThereAnthonyForstcrandSipRichard 
Vemey,  apparently  of  ComptonVem^,'War- 
irickshire,  cms  of  Dudley's  private  friends, 
were  said  to  hav«  flui^  Lady  Amy  downstaiss. 
jBut  nme  of  the  statements  in  this  libel  de- 
sores  credit.  There  is  no  ground  for  con- 
necting Vemey  in  any  way  with  the  tragedy. 
The  author  of  the '  YorksbireTragedy '  (1608) 
abviomiy  wrote  in  referonoe  to  %b«  scanda- 
loQs.oliargs: 

The  fflvMt  way  to  ebxin  a  woman's  iongae 
Is  bmk  her  neck— a  pdlitielan  did  it 

In  spite  of  the  snepicioua  fircumstanoes  of 
the  deatibf  .notiuqg  can  be  historically  proved 


against  Dudley.  His  abaenoe  from  the  in- 
quest and  funeral  is  a  point  against  him. 
The  anxietf  expressed  in  bis  letters  to  Blount 
tiiat  the  jury  sEould  pursue  tiuur  investigar 
tion  to  the  furthermost,  at  thesfune  time  tut 
he  was  himself  writing  {nvat^y  to  the  iu^( 
Is  oonnstent  with  his  guilt.  But  all  the 
unpleasant  numours  prove  on  examination 
to  be  angularly  vague,  and  are  just  such  as 
I^ioeatersunpopularit^y,  caused  by  his  relar 
tlons  with  the  queen,  -would  have  led  his 
numberless  enemies  to  concoct.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  alleged  murder  would 
have  been  -hashed  up  when  so  many  persons 
r^wded  it  to  the  interest  of  them^vee  a^d 
the  nation  to  briiw  it  home  to  Dudley.  The 
thetnv  of  suidide  hae  most  in  its  &Tour. 

Whatever  were  the  queen's  relations 
Dudley  before  his  wife  s  death,  they  beoani? 
closer  after  it.  It  was  reported  that  she  was 
formally  betrothed  to  him,  that  she  had  se- 
cretly married  him  in  Lord  Pembroke's  house, 
and  th&t  she  was '  a  mother  already '  (January 
1560-1)^  But  Elizabeth  was  never  so  oom- 

{iletely  a  victim  to  her  passion  as  to  allow  her 
over  to  control  her  political  action,  and  liii) 
presumption  ofiiOn  Led  to  brief  though  bitter 
quarrels.  On  SO  Nov.  1560  the.  queen  pro- 
mised to  raise  him  to  the  peerage,  but  sud- 
denly tore  up  the  patent.  Dudley  tried  in 
vain  %Qi  supplant  Cefil.  Although'Cecilwa^ 
for  a  time  out  of  favour  with  Elizabeth  owing 
to  Dudley's  machinations,  his  position  was 
never  seriously  jeopardised.  The  puritan 
preachers  were  hottest  in  their  denunciation 
of  Elizabeth's  behaviour  with  Dudley,  and  this 
was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  Blizabetb  t^o 
yield  to  Dudley's  unprincipled  and  impolitic 
suggestion  to  seek  Spanish  and  catholic  aid  in 
bringing  about  their  onion.  Sir  Henry  Sidney 
in  January  1660-1  iirst  asked  De  Quadra 
whather  he  would  help  on  the  marriage  if 
Dudley  undertook  to  restore  the  Roman  ca- 
tholic relieion  in  England.  In  Februaiy 
Dudley  and  the  queen  both  talked  w^ith  the 
Spamard  openly  on  the  subject;  in  April 
Dudley  accepted  the  terms  offered  by  De 
QuawL  He  promised  that  England  should 
send  representatives  to  the  council  of  Trent, 
and  talked  of  goii^  binuself.  On  24  June  De 
Quadra  accompanied  Elizabeth  and  her  lover 
OB  a  water-party  down  the  Thames,  wheif 
they  behaved  with  discreditable  freedom.  In 
a  long  conversation  De  Quadra  undertook  to 
press  on  their  union  on  condition  that  they 
should  acknowledge  the  papal  supremacy. 
The  negotiation  was  kept  secret  mun  the 
re^KuiBible  ministers,  but  Cecil  suspected 
the  erounds  of  De  Quadra's  intimacy  with 
Dudley  aad  Elizabeth,  and  oowerful  opposi- 
tion aooi^  dejclared  itself.  Dudley's  persoivvl 
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I  wi  tiw  eatkoUc  boUet  agteoA  tiiat 
JM^AifM  wueaf  the  qnaen  st  die 
«m6  d  s  ivviolmtiMtf  slid  Dfi  <^adim  -wrote 
hiM  tbitif  Aenuznaletook^^  ^ 

Witk 

mmm  dwiikMy  Dudlnf  aUo  oonaBponded 
wth  tke  fwn^  Hvfttenots  to  induce  iktm 
mport  bis  udUCioiib  muruigs  tshema. 
Qtt  bit  OTerrtDonfidence  did  not  please  Uw 
In  jB\r  IGdl  the  bios-  of  Sweden 
MfcedSliKtbflUihjsJbBiul'  I>udI«]rndie«Iedl 
tlift  o&r,  and  theiqaeen,  Wrhated  bjiiis  man- 
mtytaiii  m  tbe  preeeno^  tdkamber  that  ^sfaa 
awM-'iieTer  mureUin  :Mr  none  ao  mean 
•il«i'udtlutkis«inida*v»itaboiilitodia- 

JMkr  stni^way  asked  parmusion  to  go  to 
aah  aw  BfatiunedU,  Wb  be  jreoiamed  at  honw 
kadiTNaooiineonnlsdtobiinustresa.  Wbea 
tteaoceawioli  queatioQ-va*  debated  m  1£6Q^ 
Dadey  .atippoaled  tbe  Mateasiona  ef  Lord 
BnbmdoB,  the  baaburi  of  bis  ustar  Oatbe>- 
nae.  £i  due  anttubv  of  tbe  same  year  tbe 
MBSB,  Oft  wbat  abe  judged'  to  beter  deatb- 
Ced,  nominated  ber  f&TOurite  pnHftobor  of  tbe 
nabii,  Ndxt*fear  tbe  Tep<vt6  tbattEUcab&th 
badobiyrenl^DadlejreTiTbd.  One-Robert 
Bhxikt^Ihmjua'wwtegA  toprlsonforptdEh- 
liiUiifftfiedaader,  andseven  yean  later  a  maA 
>aa»oMardrt.<n  of  Korwiob  wf*  punisbed  £at 
thattneefokoe.  AjtB^iabanrmSpaiDiiA 
use  nported  thtA  ayondi  agMtwentv^ 
«aUBgbinMdf  ArtlW  J^udlw,  and  etaunin^ 
l»  beBbabeth'a  son  hj  Dudlqj,  bad  lately 
ffihrcdln  Madrid.  H«wasboni,beaaid,in 
iWtat  HamwHw  Qonrtt  Philip  II  Teceired 
biBk  boai^bl^,  and  gnmted  hita  a  pensioil 
«t  aU.  ttttftm  a  day,  but  heivnaoleaifyapv* 
totdeffEiUB,  Ong.  iMten,  2nd  aer.  iii.  196- 
Uft;  U>MBI»,  ifut.  ier4  edit.  tI.  867-8). 
.  AS£kti9Bh  Dndley  did  not  abandon  bope  of 
Ih*  marriage,  it  is  plaifl  thab  daiitig  1S63 
Bbtbedinaliseditolramitctittaibility.  Oeetl, 
SdMss,  .Hnaadon,  and  Dottset  did  all  tbey 
sMtU  to  dtaendit  Dudley,  and  bia  preaomp^ 
taoaa  bebAnoor  led  to  mora  Irequeot  eiplo- 
mmot  wraAliontbe  queeu'a  port.  On  one 
aeeferieK  Dodletr  thtei&aiwl  -to'  jffismias-  qb^ 
BMryeffAnitlcitaaaftlieUaokTod.  "Sba 
wm/m  Ta»  MgMiMht  to  thaqneen'a  lmcnrledgB» 
a»aaa|fiir Dnllqr  tmk  publicly addrttaed 
Mm : '  I  have  wiabed  you  iwell,  but  any  fbTour 
MjMao  locked  ap&v  Iron  tlut  otbeneball 
■at  partak*  (benol ...  I  will  bAve  bare  bat 
■awMirtaeaaaniirtaMatar'(NAgHTOH,J>>dy.- 
aMNte,  A.  Axbar,  p.  17).  .  About  166^  the 
yntin  oC  Qpatm  Kary  fitvait^  maocriage 
waa  belbrft  tlw  Ei^IUi  eduaeil,  and  EHizsr- 
bitii,  vHh  oreiy:  appeaTHnc4.of  ganecoaa  self- 
Mid,  •wmCed  that  Didley  sfaotildbeoome 
fti  flttiMai' jtwap**  hnahtod.  ^urndd 


hare  preferred,  aha, said,  a  ntfion.kMimA 
Queea  Mar*  and  Bttdley'a  brotibar  Amfaroae, 
iMt  waa  imling  on  groundb  of  polii^  to,aui^ 
xender  her  f&Tduxite.  In  JutniSOiDndlaj^ 
made  Menda  with  De  Silra,  the  new  Spaniilh 
ambaasador^  add  once  more  declared  biniMlf 
M>  be  deroted  to  Spain,  De  Sitva  wrote  hiH&e 
that  if  Oeoil  coald  miy  be  diamissad  aad  se- 
placed  by  Dudley,  Spam  and  Bogland  would 
bepenaalBentaUiBs.  On  36  Sept.  1664  Dudley 
Waa  created  Baron  Denbigh,  and  on  29  Sept. 
fiad  of  Laicester.'  In  October  (accordiiw  to 
Melville,  th* .  Scottish  ambasMdor)  EUsa- 
betb  declhred  heiaelf  leaolved.to  press  on  the 
natch  b«kmenl>ndleyand  QoeakMaxy,aad 
it  was  atated  thai  she  had  bestowed  an  eavlr 
donLonlum,tO'fitfauttfi»U8prolnQtiqti.  Th6 
union  t>f  Maiy  iHth  Darufey  m  leW  braugl* 
tbe  sebettie  to  nothing. 

Tha  old  nobility  at  EUiiabath'B  court  ao- 
qtdeeoed  wiUi  a  veiv  bad  graoe  in  Leieestei^a 
predominaaoft  In  March  1565!Norfiilk,  who 
bad  persistently  opposed  himself  to  Dudley's 
prBtenaton8,quaTruied  openly  with  bim  in  the 
queen's  presenoe.  l^y  were  .playing  tetanis 
tocher  before  Elizabeth.  Duru^  e.  pause 
'LeieeateBsnBtohed  iha  queeb's  handherchi^ 
from  h«:  band  and  "wiped  bia  face  with  id. 
Norfolk  denounced'  this  action  as '  saacy/  and 
blows  foliowed.  In  August  1666  tbe  queefa 
paid  her  fieak  vtsit  to  KenUworth,  which 
A»  had  granted  LeioesfieT  (6  .  Sept.  WSSy. 
While  the  ooait  vsa  at  Greanrichin  June 
IfiOSSbaaax  and  leieester  iMd  a  iletoe  aUeii- 
tetoMi  in  EUzabetb's  piieaance,  and  the  qnesn 
herself  bitmght:  about  a  temporary  reooiunlii- 
tion.  Early  in  1666  tbe  Archduke  Oharlte 
renewed  faia  afier  of  marriage  with  Elizabeth^ 
«md  the  queen  discussed  it  so  seriously  that 
Ijeicester  aakiiowladgedia  aletter  to  Oe^that 
his  fata  wis  sealed,  Cecil  drew  mi  more  ttoa 
one  papexm'4i4iiohheoontoasted  Leicester  and 
the  arohduke  as  tUe  queen's  suitoTB,  much  to 
tbelattar^  adrantiage.  He  declaredLeicesiter 
to  be  insolvent,  to  be  *  in&med  by  his  wife's 
death,*  and  uixious  to  advance  ma  personal 
inends.  Little  change  in  Leicester's  personal 
tehrtktiia  tbe  qneen  waa  ctoanitt  vftile 
tho  nagotaationa  .with  the  asfshduka  verb 
paDding,  ud  he  did  what  ha  could  to  mill 
the  sobema  .  Ib  December  1667 .he  stran^ly 
opposed  in  the  eoundl  Sussex's  and  Obcil  a 
propcwal  to  bring  die  arcbdulffi  to  Ei^^and. 
In  order  :to  ohateudt  faia  riTafa*  pohcy  he 
boldly  tuxiLSd  Us  back  on  hie  old  vebdaona 
with  the  catholica  and  raised  a  dcVof '  popaty  .* 
As  euly  as  166i  IjiScester  had  Dean  makiag 
advamlea  tu  the  puritans,  and  Aiichbisbop 
Parkoi  and  k<>  had  had  some  diffaienceB  as  to 
thetoteAlimite  beezaaided  to  their  |ffaetiM4 
(8mn%  iMbr,  L         <  Sabseqaant^Jia 
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figured  as  their  chirf  pafroa  st  ooart,  and 
oatontatioiuly  tookThomab  Cutwi^t  under 
hifl  protection.  Jevel  was  now  directed  iry 
him  to  stir  up  the  poritans  in  London  against 
the  marriage,  Snssex  vaitilv  remouBtrated 
and  threatened  to  denounce  iihn  publicly  as 
the  bettrarer  of  the  queen  and  conatTj.  EArly 
in  1668  Ldeester's  victory  was  assured  and 
the  archduke's  ofier  rejected. 

Outside  the  court  Leicester's  pontbn  waa 
reckoned  all-powerfuL  Bliz^th  had  made 
•him  ndt  in  spite  ot  his  extravagant  habits. 
Vom  licenses  to  export  wooUen  cloth 'un- 
-woved'  ware  itened  in  1061  and  1563.  In 
lfi63  he  reeetTfld  from  the  crown  the  manor 
and  lordship  and  castle  of  Kenilworth,  the 
ionlihip  and  castle  of  Denbigh,  snd  lands  in 
Lancashire,  Suttot,  Rutland,  Denbigh.  Car- 
marthen, York,  Cardigan,  and  Brecknock 
(Prt^.  5  Elia.  4thpart;  Or^.S  Elii.Srdpart, 
rot.  133)-  Tlie  manors  of  Coldecote  and  IV 
lynge,  Bedfordshire,  with  many  other  parcels 
of  land,  followed  in  the  next  year,  and  in 
1666  sixteen  other  states  in  diiferent  parts 
of  England  and  Wales  were  assigned  him 
<0n>.8Eliz.  1st  part,  rot  56 ;  iVif.  8  £lis. 
7th  part).  In  1665  he  was  granted  a  licmse' 
to  *  retain '  one  hundred  persons,  and  bectune 
chancellor  tji  the  county  palatine  of  Chester. 
In  1603  he  vrt»  a^^nted  high  steward  of 
Cambridge  University,  and  stayed  with  the 
queen  at  Trinity  College  in  August  1664, 
when  she  paid  her  weU-«nowB  official  visit. 
Soon  afterwards  (31  Dec.  1664)  he  becakne 
chancellor  of  Oxford  University,  and  directed 
the  elaborate  reception  of  Elizabeth  there  in 
August  1566.  A'public  dialogue,  in  Latin 
elegiacs,  between  Eiixabeth  and  her  favourite 
was  pnnted  {Elizabethan  Otr/brd(Oif.'Hi«t. 
Soc), pp.  167-08).  InJanuarvl505-6LeiceB- 
ter  and  Nocfolk  were  created  by  the  Fremih 
king,CharleBlX,kni^tsofSt.Miehael(ABH- 
HoiB,  &ar/er,  p.  869),  and  in  1671  Leicester 
kept  vrithmat  state  at  Warwick  the  faast  of 
St.  Miehad,  when  his  gonraousnttiK  exeitad 
general  admiration  (ra.  l^ifiogr.  Bibl,  Brit 
vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.) 

In  1668  Mary  Queen  of  Soots  fled  to 
England  for  ^teetion ;  the  catholic  lords  of 
the  north  of  England  were  meditating  open 
rebellion,  and  attempts  were  beii^  made  at 
court  under  the  guidance  of  Norfolk  to  get 
rid  of  CeciL  LeicesteT  fostered  the  agitation 
against  Cecil,  and  told  the  queen  that  she 
would  never  be  safe  while  Cecil  had  a  head 
on  his  shoulden.  He  also  sought  to  make 
the  presMice  of  Queen  MAry  serve  his  own 
ends.  He  received  with  enthusiasm  her  en- 
voy, the  Bishop  of  Rosa;  ^depteoated  the 
bishop's  susgestitm  that  he  should  himself 
auiiytha  Smttish  qncan;  sent  her  {nscntSi 


and  Anally  agreed  t6  forward  the  BatfaoUe 
plot  for  menym^  her  to  the'Dnke  of  Norfolk. 
Elizabeth  was  hitteriy  o^wsed  to  this  dMn* 
gerous  scheme,  but  Leicester  trwAr  argued 
with  ho*  on  the  point.  Meanwhile  Ldioestec, 
with  characteristic  baseness,  allowed  it  to  ha 
assumed  by  the  conspinrtors  that  fce  waa 
looking  with  a  ftvonrable  eye  on  the  tnason- 
able  eouBpiraey  hatching  In  the  north.  H* 
obriouslv' believed  Elnab^th's  fall  to  beiH 
hand  ana  was  arranging  for  tdie  worst.  BM 
OMiii  wai  more  powwAil  thu  LHeestor  eal^ 
ailst«d.' '  Elisabeth's  govunmMitweathmd 
the  stMm  with  oonnafatira  eaae.  Nbribtt 
waasent  to  thoTowwm  Oetol)er  lfi49'>  andth* 
rebellion  of  the  northern  «rb  was  crosh«d 
in  November.  XMOttXKx  noognisod  thiit  hU 
influence  wltii  the  qoeen  innmtt«Aof  poUtiiM 
would  not  compare  WithCeciFs.  'Bntf^dayil 
he  wrote  4  Nov;  1672,  'could  do  more  WHtl 
her  in  an  hour  than  others  in  seven  fautif 
But,  so  £ir  as  his  personal  relations  with<tfi4 
qneen  were  concerned,  his  position  was  u&* 
oianged,  although  hie  hopes  of  marriage  wmv 
nearly  Mided.  ^ 
In  1670a>d  1571,  with  much  show  of  dt*^ 
itttereateduesij,  Leicester  strongly  supported 
the  proposal  that  Elizabe^  should  manry  th* 
Duke  of  Anjou.  Private  affiimdottMlaii^ 
oourased  this  policy.  In  1671  he  oontraoted 
himself  to  Donghu  ^fR^,  widow  of  Joha; 
second  baron  SbefReld,'and  daugfaftr  of  Wil- 
Uam.flrstlordHowaM (^Effingham.  Inlby 
1673  he  secretly  married  the  lady  at  Esheri 
Two  days  fait«r  a  son,  Bobert  [see  Dcwkt: 
Sib  Bobbbt,  167^16491^  was  hewn,  of  wbos4 
legitimacy  tbwe  can  be  little, doubt.  A^tft^ 
rently  fearing  the  queen's  wrath,  Leicester 
never  acknowledged  this  marriif^.  His  nH 
fatnation  for  La^  Douglas  was  falsely  said, 
by  his  oiemies  to  have  led  him  to  paisohher 
former  husband.  But  his  sentiments  soM 
changed,  and  he  offered  Lady  ^leffiiald  700A 
a  year  to  ignore  their  relationHupr '  The  oflbv 
was  indignui'tly  rejected.  Leueaterwafeaftei^ 
wards  r^iortea  to  have  attempted  top^ioa 
her,  and  to  hare  so  &r  snooeeded  as  to  de- 
prive her  of  her  hair  and  nails.  QSbert  Tal- 
bot wrote  to  his  father,  11  May  1573,  that- 
two  la^ea  had  long  been  in  love  with  Leleee* 

that th/ qneen  suspected  vas^^ytt^ 
spies  were  watching  Leicester  (XIotob,  fflus- 
tratiom,  ii.  100).  But  his  influence  at  court 
was  not  seriousW  imperilled.  Evidence  of 
the  power  which  he  was  'credited  in  the 
coQirtry  with  exerting  indirectly  on  ministery 
of  state  is  given  by  the  recerds  of  the  town 
of  Tewhesbnry  for  1673.  Ilie  oitixens  had 
petitioned  for  a  charter  oS  inc<ffponaioa,  ant 
irhentbe  proceedings  dragged,  tli^  *  levied 
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iiri  nthend'cHong  tkomaelTes  moaej  to 
fitfine  fotLwcerter'a  cuy  ^gjlTwand  gilt,' 
nd  aBbMqnently  '  ui  ox  (U  oniuiul  size.' 

In  Jalr  167o  Leicester  enterUined  the 
q»Bc»rt  Kwalworth.  The  roysl  party  trriTed 
•Itfce  caatle  cnSatuidaj,  9  J  my,  and  remained 
thne  till  Wedneadar,  27  July.  As  e«Hy  a* 
1670  LeicMtcr  had  bwan  to  strangthen  the 
fcttifications  of  lus  pauce^  and  to  e^ebrate 
thi  queen's  Tiait  he  is  said  to  have  .added 
htgmf  to  the  wuiitioB  and  artiUerr  there. 
Wahncite  pi^eantsiran  anangad.and  all  the 
fatinUes  wefe  vn  an  exce^icmally  gorgeous 
aeda  Shakespeare  is  beltered  to  have  vit- 
HHod  sone  part  oi  the  bntastie  enter- 
taiadieKts.  Obaon's  vision  in  '  Midsummer 
Ni||lif  s  Dream '  (ii.  148-68)  has  been  ex- 
planed  as  a  deeuiption  of  what  the  poet 
aetoall^aaw  inKenilworthPark.  InthslineB 
aaC^pid'sahaft aimed  'at  afairveetalthrcmed 
bytheirest'  and  Calling  (m  'a  little  -western 
iowv,'  a  covert  hint  has  been  detected  of 
Leieestar's  rriaUons  both  with  the  queen  and 
UiySbeBkid  (cf.  Hauut,  Obenm't  Vi$um 
i2b»fn<M{^ShalupereSoc,1843).  Two  fall 
KpMts  Kit  tiw  reoBption  accorded  to  Elisabeth 
at  Kewlmrth  w«ra  issued  in  1676— one  1^ 
Kobert  Ijuwhani,  derfc  of  the  council,  and 
th»  olhn  (entitled  'Flrincelv  Pleaamea  at 
Coorte  at  Kenelwoorth  *)  1^  Qeoige  Ua»< 
eoine.  In.  Julv  1576  Lneestar  wu  in  itl- 
bsaUhtSnd  his  docton  inusted  <m  hisdrink- 
mg  Buton  waters. 

Ltaeester's  ambition  was  still  unsatisfied. 
In  September  1677  Elizabeth  was  centem- 
ylstiag  the  despatch  of  an  army  to  fight 
against  Spain  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
Leieester  resolved  to  obtain  the  post  <rf  com- 
■aader-in-i^iet  He  had  whoUy  abandoned 
Us  Airtations  with  Spain,  and  took  shares 
k  Dialte's  expedition,  which  sailed  in  No- 
vembsr.  Elisabeth  raised  no  otgection  to 
^Bieeslet^s  s^vplioatioo  finr  the  geneialship, 
after  ginng  a  definits  prouise  to  help  t  bo 
LowCoimtries,  aheseddenW;  in  March  1578, 
declined  to  send  an  armv  abroad.  Leicester 
was  deeply  disappcuitea,  but  private  afftiirs 
wm  agsa  occupying  him.  Although  un- 
•Ue  to  rid  himself  of  Lady  Sheffield,  be  was 
■skiaglwe  to  Lettiee,  the  widowed  counh'ss 
•f  Fswx,  with  whose  late  husband,  Walter 
SsnraoXf  fint  ead  of  EssA  [q.  v.],  he  had 
Wm  on  Ter7  bad  terms.  When  Essex  died 
at  Dahlin  in  Ifi^B,  it  was  openly  suggested 
that  Lsicestw  had  poisoned  him,  but  the  re- 
fsit  Mond  baseless.  I^dy  Essex,  who  was 
Vffl  attowB  to  the  queen,  and  interchanged 

St  with  her  od  New  Year'a  dav  1678,  had 
:  ban  on  intinwie  term*  with  Leieeatn, 
had  ttmd  «t  Esailwiorlh  dnring  the  feftT 
lMiHss«riarfi^iAilehFr  hosbMdins  fai  Ire- 


land. Early  in  1676  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  now  |7| 
I>uked'Alenfon,renewedbisofier(^m^rriage  1^ 
to  {ilisabeth,  and  it  was  seriously  entertained 
for  a  second  time.  Astlev,  a  gentleman  of 
the  heidchamber,  reminded  the,  queen  that, 
Leicester  was  still  free  to  marry  her.  She 
grew  angry  and  declared  it  would  be  '  unlike 
herself  and  unmindful  of  her  royal  majesty 
to  prefer  her  servant  whom  she.  herself  had 
raised  before  the  greatest  princea  of  Christen- 
dom '  <CutDBN).  ]bi  1678  Leicester,  having 
finally  abandoned  all  hopes  of  the  queen^ 
hand,  married  Lettiee  Knoliys,  countess  of 
Essex.  The  ceremotiy  was  first  pwfonned 
at  Kenilworth,  and  afterwards  (21  Sept. 
1678)  at  Wanstead,  in  the  presence  of  Leices- 
ter's brother,  Warwick,  Lord  North,  Sir 
Frapcis  Knollys,  the  lady's  father.and  others. 
Wanstcad,  which  was  henceforth  a  favourite 
home  of  Leicester,  had  been  purchased  a  few 
months  before,  and  the  queen,  visited,  him 
there  in  the  course  of  the  year  (Nichou, 
Prognaaea,n.'£2S).  The  fact  of  the  marriage 
was  kept  carefully  from,  Elisabeth's  know- 
ledge, although  very  many  court  iers.i^ere  in 
the  secret.  In  August  1679  M.  da  Sillier, 
the  French  ambassador,  who  was  negotiating 
Alenfou's  marriage,  suddenly  Inoke  the  news 
to  the  queen.  .  EHixabeth  bdiaved  as  if  she 
wero  heartbroken,  and  three  days.  Isxsr  pro- 
mised to  accept  Alen^on  on  his  own  t^rms. 
SheorderedLeiceeterto  confine  himself  to  the 
castle  of  Groenwicb,  and  talked,  of  sending 
him  to  the  Tower,  but  Sussex  adyised  her  to 
be  merciful.  Luceeter's  friends  declared  that 
he  voluntarily  became  a  pdsoner  in  his  own 
chamber  on  the  pretence  of  taking  physic 
(Oubvills,  Life  ^ Sir  P.  Sidney). 
.  ThetjecenrapidlyreGoveredfiromheraQger, 
and  Leraester  rotumed  to  court,  resolved  to 
avenge  himself,  on  De  Simier,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  French  marriage  scheme,  lie  was 
credited  with  endeavouring  to  poison  the 
ambassador,  and  when  a  gun  was  accidmt- 
aUy  discharged  at  the  queen's  barge  cm  the 
Thames,  while,£Ussbetp,De  Simier,and  Let- 
cester  were  upon  it,  it  wss  absurdly  suggested 
that  De  Simier  had  been  shot  at  hj  one  of 
Leicester's  agents.  '  Alenfon  anived  in  1680. 
Leicester  attended  him  and  the  queen,  vnd  in 
February 1680-lacGompanied  the  duke  on  his 
way  to  the  Low  Countries  as  far  as  Antwerp 
by  Elisabeth's  order.  On  Leicester's  return 
Elisabeth  had  ^an  interview  with  him  and 
reproached  him  with  staying  too  long  abroad. 
Rumours  were  sjvead  that  Leicester  aimed 
ot  becoming  ^ince  of  the  protostant provinces 
of  Holland,  and  the  queen  openly  charged 
him  with  conspiring  with  the  Fiince  of 
Ontnge  agmnst  her.  I^icester  did  not  Amj 
that  his  umlntion  lay  in  the  Erection  indi- 
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eated,  but  -warned  the  qneen  thii  if  she,  M 
in  her  irrit&tion  she  hinted,  intended  bo  ally 
herself  witb  Spain  against  theLowOonfitries, 
dbe  would  have  to  prepecre  fonfrur  with  France 
as  wen  as  with  the  Nethetknds. 

Leicester'a  presumption  was  Bow  at  ite 
ienith.  With  an  eje  on  the  Low  Countries  a» 
an  appanage  for  himaelf,  he  in  December  1683 
jiroposed  that  Arabella  Stuait  should  many 
Robert,  his  iidiuit  son  b;  his  wife  Lattice,  and 
thus  tha  crown  might  poesiUy  enter  bis  own 
Auiuly.  He  also  suigested  that  one  of  hta 
stepdaughters  -wonlamake  A  good  wife  for 
James  of  Scotland.  The  latter  |nropoeal  led 
to  a  passionate  protest  from  Elisabeth,  who 
loathed  Leie^atei's  wife,  and  denouneed  her 
•withterrible  vehemence  (June  IfiSS).  Inl584 
Leicester  ERi^ested  the  formation  <n  the  well- 
known  association  for  th6  protection  of  the 
queen'e  p«non,  chi^y  "With  the  object  of  oir^ 
cumventing  the  catholic  nobility,  whom  the 
qaeen'trtreatmetitofQueen  Mai;  was  drawing 
into  treasonable  devices.  In  the  same  year 
Ijeiceater  wu  held  up  to  the  notion'^  detesta- 
tion in  an  anonymoUB  pamphlet;  firet  issded 
at  Antwerp  as  'The  oonvd  6t  a  letter  wryten 
}fy  a  Haater  of  Arte  atlWbridge,'bui better 
raownaa'L^cestei^sOomiiKmwealth.'  Tbe 
author,  who  Is  assumed  on  highly  doubtful 
grounds  to  be  the  jeeuit  Farsons,  tried  to  prove 
that  the  ancient  eonstatatibn  of  the.Tealm  was 
practically  subverted,  and  that  the  govem- 
mentof  tMCOnn  toy  had  been  craftilyabsorbed 
by  Leicester,  whose  character  was  that  of  an 
inhuman  monster.  All  olfioee  of  Urust  were, 
It  was  all^Red,  in  his  hands  or  those  of  bis  re- 
lations, l^e  corporation  of  Leicester  replied 
to  these  chaigee  by  entertaining  the  earl  at 
an  elaborate  banquet  on  Thursday  18  June, 
while  he  was  staying  witb  hie  sister',  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon.  SirPhilipSidney, 
Leicestet'B  ne^ew,  circulated  a  vtndicatkm 
<^  his  uncle  an^  his  fiamily  (printed  hyColtins 
in  the '  Sydney  Papers ').  On  26  June  1585 
SUzabeth-issued  an  wrder  in  council  ferbid- 
ifing  ^e  book's  circtdation,  and  «Bserting  on 
her  own  knowledge  that  its  ohargee  were 
faiie.  As  an  historical  authority  it  certainly 
has  no  weight,  but  as  an  indication  of  the 
hatred  that  Leicester  had  succeeded  in  ex- 
ating,  it  is  of  importance  to  his  Uognphen 
In  Augost  1686  Burf^^wrote  to  Leicester 
to  complun  of  certahl  contemptuous  speeches 
which  tiie  earl  was  reported  to  hafe  ma9« 
concerning  him.  Leicester  rej^ed  «t  great 
leDgthjdenvingtheimputation.  Helamenteid 
th«  envy  wbi^'  his  pomtion  at  eonrt  exeited, 
hat  dctorecsted  the  notion  that  be  wished  for 
bufigUB^s  place,  and  aflsftrted  that  be  had 
always  been  Banrlde9>*s&leild  (STBirs,  An^ 


In  the  automnvf  1585  Kisnbetkatlen^ 
resolved  to  intervene  in  the  Lo^^  Oountrrasa 
A  grest  Bnglish  army  wMtb  be  sent^totte  hid 
of  the  Stat^-General  in  tiifeir  war  witli'SpaIn, 
and  the  commsad  of  the  bxpedition  ww  be** 
Stowed  on  Leicester  ^SepCetober  1585).  His 
intimacy  with-  thel  queen  madi  the  appoint^ 
meht  satisfoctor^  to  England's  «UieS,  hui 
his  inoapaelt^soon  showed  its  improdsUDe; 
In  December  he  Tsviemd  Us  tRWpiqf  mk 
hundred  horse  in  London,  and  ttaibhSd-tv 
Harwich.  H«  dtsembiDrlnd  aS  Fhirfjiiii 
10  Dec  The  Dutch 'msiTod  Unr  triow 
phantly.  Gorgeous  psgeant*  sndprecessibiM 
were  arranged  In  hie  nonour:  At  UireehO 
Jaoobus  dirysopolitanus  and  AnKM  Eycdtf 
issued  extravagant  ^negyrios;  the  fdrnisi^ 
added  a  brief  histopf  of  the  enrfs  Mcepbon,' 
and  on  23  April  1596  Leicester  eelebrat^d 
with  abundant  poms  the  feast  of  8t.  Qeofgw 
intheoity.  AtLeyddnthememoryofsimilaif 
lestivitfee  lasted  so  long  that  tm  studentit 
on  7  June  1870  gkr^  au  imitation  <tt-  them 
to  celebrate  t^e  395di  anm^ierairy  of  tb^ 
LcTfden  Hirii  Sohool  At  the  mk 
published  in  1086  «n  «il»baiisto  ikerifes  b# 
twelve  engravings  naproeentiBg'  the  triom* 
pbal  procession  wfaion  welconed  Ldeestdi 
to  the  town.  Leioester  had  good  gmundb 
for  writing  home  to  tbe' qoesn  that  tMs 
Netherianders  were' devoted  t6  hir,  but  bo 
was  in  no  burty  to  take  the  field.  OvliJoHi 
1686-6  a  deputation  iromtheStates-GkMdnd 
offered  him  the  abeolnte  government  of  the 
United  Provinces.  Lcficester  deolared  thai 
he  was  token  by  surprise,  and  potbtad  out 
that  his  instructions  only  permitted  him'  tm 
serve  the  Ststee^neral  and  not  to  r*M  tbeml 
Fnrtber  entreataee  follo^rad,  and '  Lsioestsv 
yielded.  On25 Jan.heNnisselenmlyinstslled 
as  absolute  governor,  and  took  an  oaUi  to  ^ro« 
sAve  the  region  mid  Uber^  of 'Us  tak^Seiai 
On  6  Fe  b .  a  prodamntion  wns  imed  animiiN^ 
ing  his  new  dtffnit7'(tilU8Utio*  prinlsd  id 
dbmsra  2>«e<it  1810,1. 420-1).  Dnvtsob/thi 
English  envoy  nt  »•  -HsgM^  with  wihoa 
Leicester  had  long  beSn  on  intimMe  ten>s{ 
Was  seat  home  to  cobunonieate  the  news  to 
Elieabeth.  i*- 

Alt  was  known  befbre  Davison  arriWedi 
The  queen  was  indignant,  and  lAimataied  bo 
recall  the  earl.  It  iMs  reported  that  Leiee»l 
ter's  wife  was  ^bout  tn  join  hsr  bnsbaad 
with  a  great  train  of  ladies,  and  the  qa^*« 
wrath  mcreased.  BurgUev,  Wslain^hlnn; 
and  Hatton  urged  tiutt  LeuMsdei^  oovdnot 
bftdbeenw^ift  LdeeBter,wliOBoeal«iAnd 
of  the  j&turbsnoe  erestsd -t^  hik  ictitftQ 
■rgued  inadespttcfa  AntiM  Md-bsaibavJ 
drat  in  Meejodnrthvaimtitls-of  ^rdvaUoiy 
and IdasudDinnii- fUr  not  dieiiMahif  'hinl 
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feirfy.  Sir  Thomas  H*ne^  reAched  Flush- 
ing-(3  ifarch),  and  teooght  letters  announo- 
i^BUxabeth  ftdtspleasnra.  Leicester  replied 

sending  Sir  Tkomas  Sherleyj  but  the  queen 
did  not  relent.  The  ijnarrel  was  distracting 
attention  from  die  ohfects  of  the  cacpedition, 
and  Bnrghley  thzettened  to  nmim  unless 
EUnbMA  gtm  m  temporary  latifieation  of 
AeeaiVa-apmatment.  At  last  abe  yielded 
so&raatoajkmhim  tooontiiraeinhisolfice 
ntil  the  oooncil  of  state  obnld  devise  such 
a  goalificwtion  of  his  title  and  auliiority  as 
nughft  ranove  her  obieotian  istidMMt  peril  to 
^pubEcwelfare.  Ailer  more  negotiations 
sod  renewed  outbursts  <rf  the  queen's  wrath^ 
the  matter  ended  by  the  Dnteh  council  of 
state  petttioning  Elizabeth  to  maintain  the 
ensting  uraneement  otttil  tfaey  could  with- 
out peril  to  themselres  effect  some  change 
(June  loRO).  The  queen  had  puUished  her 
wf^easnre  and  had  relieved  herself  of  all 
soqudons  of  coUugion  with  Leicester.  She 
themM  Tsiaed  no  further  diflicultaes. 

LetosBtez's  mmgaiuM  soon  proved  to  the 
States  (General  thsc  they  had  made  an  error. 
Becalled  hisIhiech'ocHleagtMB'olnirlsand 
tiakezs,'  and  was  always  wrsngliug  with 
thm  oTflsr  money  matters.  *  Would  God  I 
«m  lid  of  this  plsoe,'  ha  wt«te  (6  Aug.), 
and  bicte^icmarked  that  the  queen  had  suo^ 
ceeded  in 'crackingi  his  credit.  In  military 
maktm  Leicester  was  no  match  for  the 
Spasoards  under  the  Duke  of  Farms.  He 
SBceeeded  in  relievii^  Grave,  and  Tsinly 
fansgined  that  the  enemy  were  completely 
noBed  bjr  the  -victory.  On  23  April  Leioeater 
was  reviewing  his  troops  at  Utrecht  whan 
mm  ma  brmifj^t  him  that  the  ^nnisids 
wm  mavdiing  to  recaxrtnue  Grave.  He 
mswhstf  leisuealyto  AmhMiaendNim^uea 
vith  die  avowed  intention  of  intercepting  Uie 
SBH^,  bat  Mh»lMd  no  nsws  of  their  route 
TjsiesrtOT  new  met  the  attaching  fijfrce^  and 
GrsTS  itta  recaptured  with  ease.  To  allay 
the  panic  whidi  this  ludicrous  failiire  pro- 
dneed  in  Holland,  Leicester  tried  the  go- 
Temor  of  OnTe,  Baron  Henart,  by  coiut- 
BssUal,  and  sent  him  to  the  scaffold.  Prinoe 
Mattriee  and  Sir  Fhilip  Sidney  seiied  Axel, 
tad  partfy  xctzieved  the  failing  reputation 
of  the  Etj^hsh  army.  Leicester  in  his  de^ 
pstdieeblamedeTerTbody  for  his  own  neglect 
cfdtt^,MidcwaelyietiNuys(NeuBr)&U7nth- 
pntnMiBgA&jper  to  protect  it.  Iheequip- 
muA  and  (soMr  of  put  of  hi«  anay  were  cer- 
Kinly  TMiantiifactory,  and  he  had  zepeatedly 
tomsihe  m  exifflq  of  deserters,  but  his  petty 
Tf— fling  TTTtV  NfTrin  and  other  able  col- 
lasyes  earplainw  n»oh  of  his  failure.  In 
AiyMt  a  gentle  letter  of  repnmaQd  from  the 
lysBP,  tha  neeipt  <>f  fresh  nuppliea  of  jnoney, 


and  the  advice  of  Sir  WiUism  Peiham,  en^ 
abled  Leioeetsr  to  irapcore  his  poeitKm.  On 
2  Sept.  he  rdieved  Berok ;  the  enemy  soon 
retired  into  winter  quartos ;  the  forts  about 
Zutphen  and  Deventer  were  captured  hy  the 
gtiUsntry  of  Sir  Edward  Stanley  and  Bit 
William  Pelhaai:  and  the  indecisive  cam* 
ptugn  was  at  on  end.  Leicester  came  homc^ 
muang  no  provision  fbrthe  command  of  the 
army.  He  had  laboured  haid  fiir  the  ezeeu- 
tiott  of  Hary  Queen  of  Soots,  had  written 
letters  preasing  it  on  the  queen  whtltt  in  Hol- 
lsaid,and  had  ninted  when  Elisabeth  seemed 
to  btsatate  that  Msry  might  be  privately 
strangled.  H«  now  renewed  his  mporta* 
nitiee,  and  on  8  Feb.  1686-7  the  execution 
to(A  place. 

In  January  1686-7  Derenter  was  betrayed 
to  the  Spaoiiards,  and  the  Statea-Generaft 
begged  for  Leicester's  returd.  The  queen 
refiHed  the  demand,  but,  aft«r  directing  him 
to  avoid  hostilities,  sent  him  over  in  June 
to  inform  theDutdi  thfM:  diey  must  comet* 
terms  with  Spain.  Puma  was  faeaeyng 
Sluyt,:and  dMuned  to  entertain  nwotiatuBS 
for  peace.  The  Enj^idh  were  foseed  to  renew 
the  war,  but  it  was  too  late  to  save  Sluyci^ 
which  fell  in  August.  The  wrstohed  j^i^t 
of  the  English  soldiers  rendered  them  nearly 
ueeleee.  Leicester  did  little  or  nothing,  and 
he  was  finally  recalled  on  10  Nov.  1687. 
With  characteiastic  love  of  dlspbr  he  kad'A 
medal  struck  with  the  motto '  Invitua  deecm 
Don  Or^m  sed  ingratos.'  A  psirty  still 
supported  him  in  Holland,  and  resisted  his 
successor.  On  12  April  1688  a  proclamation 
was  issued  by  the  Ststee^  announcing  his 
final  resignation  of  his  high  office  (trans'- 
lation  in  Somen  Traet$,  1810,  L  421-4). 

Chi  Lueester's  return  hone>ht  was  w^^- 
oomed  as  of  old  by  the  que^  She  seemed 
tophtteincireaaedoonfidenceinhim.  InH^ 
and  June  1588,  while  the  country  wat  px^ 
paring  to  resist  the  Spaiifeh  Armadt,  he  was 
oonabantly  in  her  con^ianyj  and  reoeiTed  the 
appointment  of  'lieutenant  and  ot.ptain-ge» 
nraal  of  the  queen's  armies  and  companies ' 
(24  July).  He  joined  the  camp  at  Tilbury 
on  26  Jiuy,  and  when  the  danger  was  ove^ 
the  queen  visited  the  camp,aBd  rodt)  with  faun 
down  the  lines  (&  Aug.)  One  of  Leicester's 
latest  letters  described  to  Lord  Shrowsbucy 

S6  Aug.)  Elisabeth's  glorious  reception  by 
B  troops.  At  thesame  time  sheluKl  apaiF 
tent  drawn  up  oonstitutiag  him  lieutenant- 
general  of  England  aad  Imimd,  but^  yieidatf 
toihe  protests  of  Bawihley,HatMo,  «ai  Wa£ 
anaham,  she  delayea  sibling  it.  Leicsrter 
withdrew  from  Laadon  at  the  end  of  August 
"While  on  thewaytoKenilworthhestop^at 
his  house  at  OornbuijTf  OxfiudihiB^  and  Ukon 
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he  died  of  *  a  continual  fever,  as  'twas  said,' 
on  4  Sept.  1688,  aged  about  tifty-eix.  ]len 
Jonson  tells  the  stoiy  that  he  had  given  his 
wife '  a  bottle  of  liquor  which  he  willed  her 
to  use  in  any  funtness,  wluch  she*  not  know- 
ittg  it  was  poison,  gave  him,  and  so  he  died  * 
(Omver0attontVfithI>ntmvwttd,^.2i).  lUiss 
in  hia  notes  to  the '  Athenn  Oxon.,*  ii.  74-6, 
first  printed  a  contemporary  narrative  to  the 
eftect  that  the  countess  had  iallen  in  lore 
with  Cliristopher  Blount  [q.  v.],  gentleman 
of  the  horse  to  Leicester ;  tlmt  Leicester 
had  taken  Blount  to  Holland  with  the  inten- 
tion of  killing  him,  in  which  he  failed ;  that 
the  countess,  suspecting  her  husband's  plot, 
gave  him  a  poisonous  cordial  after  a  heavy 
'  meal  while  site  was  alone  with  bim  at  Com- 
bury.  Blount  married  the  countess  after 
Leicester's  death,  and  the  narrator  of  the 
Rtoary  gires  as  his  authority  'William  liaynes, 
Leioester's  page  and  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber, who  saw  the  iatal  cup  handed  to 
his  master.  But  the  story  seems  improbable 
in&oeof the  post-mortemesamination,  which 
wasstatedtosbownotraceof poison.  Leices- 
ter yraa  buried  in  the  lady  chapel  of  the  col- 
legiate church  at  Wann'ick.  The  gorgeous 
funeral  fXMt  4,000/.  An  elaborate  altar-tomb 
with  a  long  Latin  inscription  was  erected 
there  to  his  memory  by  ma  wife,  Lettice, 
By  her  he  had  a  son,  Itobert,  who  die<l  at 
Wanfatead  19  July  1684,  and  woa  buried  in 
the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  AVarwick.  Leices- 
ter's will,  dated  at  Middlebnrg,  1  Aug.  1587, 
was  proved  by  the  coimtess,  the  sole  exe- 
cutrix, two  days  after  his  death.  He  loft 
to  the  queen,  with  strong  expressions  of 
fidelity,a  magnificent  jewel  set  with  emeralds 
and  diamoncu,  toother  with  a  rope  of  six 
hundred  *  fur  white  pearls.*  Wanstead  was 
appointed  for  the  countess's  dowager-house. 
Sir  Christopher  Hatt<m,  the  Earl  ofW  am-ic^ 
and  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  were  ov^ 
seers  of  the  will.  His  personalty  was  valued 
at  29,»20/.  (cf,  HarL  ItoUa,  D.  S6).  Inven- 
tories of  his  pictures  at  Kenilworth,  Loioes- 
ter  House,  and  Wanstead  have  been  printed 
(Nofet  and  Qturies,  Srd  ser.  ii.  201-2, 224-5). 
There  are  183  entries,  among  them  portraits 
of  himself,  his  relatives,  the  queen,  and  the 
chief  foreign  graerals  and  statennen  of  the 
tune.  LeiMster's  widow,  after  marrying  Sir 
ChrifltApher  Blount,  sou|^t  in  Tain  a  recon- 
ciliation with  BSicabeth  in  1697;  remoined 
on  friendly  terms  witb  Robert,  earl  of  Essex, 
her  son  by  her  fimt  hnaband,  till  his  execu- 
tion in  1601 ;  took  eone  part  in  the  educa^ 
tionof  Robert  ,  third  earl  of  Essex,  hergrand- 
!Kvn ;  rr^ifitMl  the  elforts  of  Ijeirentei^s  ma, 
Sir  Robert  I>ndley  [q.  v.],  to  prove  hia  legiti- 
fna<^}  and  died,  vigorous  to  the  laDt,  on 


26  Dec.  1634,  aged  04.  She  was  buried  by 
Leicester  in  Beauchamp  Chapel,  Warwick, 
and  some  verses  on  her  death  by  Gervase 
Clifton  were  painted  tm  a  taUet  hung  neaf 
the  Leicester  monument. 

'  Laws  and  Urdinances,*  drawn  np  for  the 
English  army  in  Holland,  and  published  in 
Ijondon  in  1687,  is  the  only  printed  work  of 
which  Leicester  was  author,  but  numerous 
letters  appear  in  Uigges's  *  Cmnpleat  Am- 
bassador, 1666,  in  '  Cabala,'  1671 ,  and  in 
the 'LeycesterCorrespondeoco,' 1841.  The^ 
all  show  much  literary  power.  His  style  is 
colloquial,  but  always  energetic.  In  1671 
lA'icester  founded  by  act  of  parliament  a 
hospital  at  M'arwick  for  twelve  poor  men. 
The  first  warden  was  Ralph  Crittin,  U.l>., 
and  the  second  Tb<»naa  Cartwright,  the  puri- 
tan fq.  v.]  Leicester  drew  up  statutes  for  the 
institutifm,  20  Nor.  1686  (CoLtnre,  J^daejf 
J^pen,  i.  4B-7 ;  Gent,  Mt^.  1601,  ii.  722). 

Leicester  was  a  patron  of  literature  and 
thedrama.  ItogerAscham.whosesonDudley 
(b.  1664)  was  his  godson,  often  wrote  of  lus 
literary  taste.  Gabriel  Uanrey  devoted  the 
second  book  of  his  *  Congratulationes  Valdi- 
nenses,' London,  1678,  tonis  praises,  and  prin* 
ted  eulogies  by  I^etro  Biian,  Carlus  Utenho- 
vius,  Walter  lladdon,  Abraham  Hartwelland 
Edward  Grant.  Geoffrev  Whitney,  when  de- 
dicating to  him  his  *  (Xioice  of  Emblemes ' 
(1686),  states  that  many  famous  men  had  been 
enabled  to  pursue  their  studies  throuf^  his 
beneficence.  Home  dedicated  to  bim  his  trans- 
lation of  two  of  Calvin's  sermons  in  1686,  and 
Cartwright  was  always  friendly  with  him. 
While  patronising  the  puritan  coatiDTer- 
sialists  he  exhibited  with  characteriatio  in- 
consistency an  active  interest  in  the  drama. 
As  early  as  1671 '  Lord  Leioester's  Men'  pu^ 
formed  a  play  before  the  queen  when  viaiuog 
SafiVonWalden.  Insucceedingyearstbesame 
company  of  actors  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
accounts  of  theoffice  of  revels.  On7HayI674 
the  first  n^alpatrat  granted  to  actors  m  this 
country  was  conceded  to  the  Earl  of  Letcestm 
in  behalf  of  his  actor-serrants,  at  whose  head 
8toodJamesBurbage[q.v.]  Plays  or  olasques 
formedthechiefattractionaof  the  Kenilworth 
festivities  of  1676  (Collieb,  Hint.  ^ffUtk 
Dramatic  Poetry,  i.  192, 203, 224-6,  iii,  269 ; 
Thohs,  TAree  Noteiet*  on  Skake^ieare). 

Loveofdisplayandself-indttlgetice are  Lei- 
cester's most  strikingpereonal  ^aractmaties. 
By  his  extravagant  dress,  hisglnttony,  and  his 
cruel  treatment  of  wMnen  he  was  beat  known 
to  his  contemporaries.  That  he  was  also  an 
accomplished  poisoner  ha^  been  repeatedly 
urged  against  him,  but  the  evidence  is  ittCan- 
clu<iiTe  in  all  the  char^  of  rhnrder  brought 
against  him.   In  politics  hisfaim  was  to  con" 
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trol  and  (%%  first)  many  the  queen,  whose 
Mflr  infatuation  ior  htm  decreased  but  never 
died.  He  was  a  clever  tactician,  and  con- 
trived to  torn  the  least  promising  political 
crises  into  means  of  increasing  his  influence 
at  court.  The  geoenlpoticy  of  IDlizsbeth 
vwaM^ctedfarhira.  llie  piety  with  which 
be  hm  been  credited  in  latm  life  does  not 
merit  nrious  attention.  In  person  be  was 
■Med  to  be  remarkablT  handsome,  although 
'towards  his  latter  end  ne  grew  hi^-coloared 
and  red-fiu»d'  (Navstoit),  tall  in  stature, 
dignified  in  bearing,  and  affable  in  oonversa- 
tioo.  The  best  portrait  is  that  by  Mark 
Garrard  at  Hatfield.  Another  (with  a  page) 
hy  Zocchero  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Bath. 
A  third  at  Pensburst  was  painted  in  1685. 
Others  are  in  the  University  Ijibrary, 
Camkidge,  and  at  Corpus  Christ  i  Coll^, 
Cambridge.  In  the  large  picture  of  Queen 
Klittbeth  visiting  Hunsdon  House  {Im  l), 
bdoogrng  to  Mr.  O.  D.  W.  Digl^,  Leicester 
IS  the  eoartier  standing  nearest  to  the  queen 
{OfUiioffue  of  Exkibittan  qf  National  Por- 
tnitt,  1866). 

fTbere  ia  no  good  biography  of  Leicester. 
*1m  copy  of  a  Letter  wrjrtcn  by  a  Master  of 
Arte  of  uunbrfdf*e  to  his  Friend  la  Lmdon  con- 
cerning srane  taike  past  of  late  between  two 
wonJnpfall  aad  grsre  men  about  the  present 
■late  and  some  proceedyngs  of  the  Erie  of  Lejces- 
t«  and  bis  friendes  in  &igland,'  is  the  fUll  title 
of  the  Honiloiu  libel  aUnbnted  to  Father  Par- 
soai^  asnallr  qnotcd  as  'Leicester's  C(»ninon' 
wttdth,*  aad  known  firom  the  gieeo-edged  leaves 
^  the  orig^nwl  edition  as  '  Father  Pnnoa'a  Green 
Coat.'  !(«»D«  letters  in  Cole'sHSS.  XXX.  ]29,show 
ekarlr  that  Futher  Fursons  was  not  the  anther, 
bnt  that  it  was  the  work  irf  a  courtier  who  en- 
deavooml  to  foist  responsibility  on  ■  pHrsons. 
This  bouk,  which  treats  Leicester  as  a  proft>i»- 
sioeal  poisODer  and  a  debauchre,  is  the  founda- 
tioB  of  all  the  chief  Uvea.  It  was  fir»t  printed 
probeUy  at  Antwerp  in  1584;  H  appeared  in 
a  Freneh  tnuwlation  under  the  title  of  'Ls  Vie 
AboBaoaUe,  Roere,  TrHhisons,  Meurtres,  Im- 
portnres,'  fcc  (Paris?  1686),  and  in  a  I^ttn 
mwoo  by  lalias  Bri^ems  st  HafJes  in  1685  as 
'flons  CUviaistid  deceiptt  ex  Vita  Boberti 
pndlei,  eomitis  Icicastm/  It  was  npnblishod 
iaLoodonin  1841  as  *Leiceiter'sCi»DDion««altb 
ideatified,' sod  was rersified  hs  'Leicester's  0 hoet ' 
aboot  the  same  time.  Orders  were  issued  for  its 
■spprenion  in  October  1641  (Csl.  State  Papers, 
mi-9,  pL  136).  It  formed  tbe  basis  of  Dr. 
Drake's  *  Secret  Memoirs  of  Robert  Dudley, 
JBtrl  of  Leicester'  (London,  1706.  2nd  edit.  1 706, 
Sfdediu  1708).  whicbwss given  in  1721  tbeoew 
title  'Perfect  Pictore  of  a  Favomfte.*  Drake 
pMcaded  to  print  tbe  Itbri  'for  the  flrsttine 
tiom  an  oM  manoseript.'  In  1727  Dr-  Jebb 
isMcd  a  Iiife  '  drawn  from  originnl  writers  nod 
Nmdsf'  whidi  does  not  pUoo  less  reliance  thno 


its  predecessors  on  '  LoicrMer's  ConmonweaUh,' 
but  quotes  many  other  satboriUes.  The  Amy 
Rulwart  episoHe  has  been  the  snbjeet  of  namerona 
books.  Aalmiole'HncoouDtf  whichBtrWalterSMtt 
adopted,  is  printed  in  his  'Antiquities  of  Berk- 
shire,' i.  U0-S4,  and  is  drawn  from  '  Leioestbr'S 
Commonwealth.'  More  critical  ezaminntiuns  of 
the  stoly  appear  in  A.  D.  Bartlett's  'Cuninor 
Place '  ( 1 860 ),  in  Pettigrew's  '  Inquiry  concemi  ng 
the  Death  of  Amy  Robsart'  <1659),  and  in  J.  Q. 
Adlard's  'Amye  Robeart'  (a  useful  collection  of 
authorities  and  gencalogicalinformation  about  the 
Robsart  family)  (1861^  Canon  Jackson  printed 
several  mannseripts  relating  to Lad^  Amy.  now  at. 
Long)eat,in  'Wiltshire  Archarologienl  and  Natn- 
ml  titst.  Mag.,'xvii.  47-98  (May  1877),  and  in 
'Nineteenth  Century'  for  March  1882  beaMoes 
strongriy  for  Leiceatt-r's  innocence.  Mr.  Walter 
Rye,  in  his  'Mnrdi^  of  Amy  Robsart— n  brief 
for  the  prosecution '  (1^5),  attempts  to  ooovict 
bim  by  trotLtin^  '  Leicester's  Conmonweahh'  as 
tniBtvortliy  eTidDncc,and  interpreting  anhvow 
tibly  much  neutral  collateral  information.  A 
valuable  list  of  royal  grants  made  to  Leicoeter, 
and  some  contemporary  documents  at  Hatfield, 
notably  Apployard's  'Examination,'  tippmr  in 
Mr.  Rye's  appendix.  '  Cnmnor  Hall,'  the  well- 
known  ballad  on  Amy  Robsart,  by  W.  J.  Micklc, 
first  appetuwl  in  Evans^i  Ballads,  1784,  and  first 
directea  Sir  Walter  Scott'a  attention  to  the  8nb< 
ject.  His  novel  of  'Kenilworth'  was  isiraed 
in  1821.  Its  historical  amars,  often  exposed, 
were  folly  trentod  of  by  Herrmann  Inao  In '  Amy 
Robsart  and  Graf  Leicester'  in  1886.  Leiees- 
ter's  important  letters  to  Bloant,  written  imme* 
diately  after  Amy's  death,  w»e  first  ninted  ftom 
the  Pepys's  CoUsetion  in  Lord  Biaybrooke's  edi- 
tion of  Pepys's  '  Diaiy '  in  1848.  For  Leicester's 
career  in  Holland  the  'IjeycesterCorresponileoce,* 
ed.  John  Bruce  (Cnmd.  Soc,  1844),  wincli  covers 
his  fir»t  visit,  1586-6,  is,  together  with  Motley's 
History,  most  valuable.  'A  brief  Report  of  the 
Milittirie  Service  done  in  the  I»w  Countries  by 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  written  by  one  that  hath 
served  in  a  good  place  there,'  is  a  Contemporary . 
eul(^(Londr)n,l587).  Cootempomryaeconntsof 
his  trinm^al  progress  throngh  Utrecht,  L«yden, 
and  the  Hague  are  mentitmsd  above.  A  Re-' 
nonstnnce  (in  French)  against  bis  conduct  in 
Holland  appeared  at  Utrecht  in  1587,  sod  Us 
reply  (in  Dntch)  at  Dordrecht  in  the  same  year. 
MaOune  Tonasaint  wrote  a  Dilteh  •oral  ntitled 
'Lmceater  en  Nederiand,'  and  at  Deventaritt  1647 
was  issued  Hugo  Bo^jerman's  'Oldenbamereld  : 
de  Staten  von  Holland  en  Leycester,'  a  discot- 
sion  of  his  policy.  See  also  Fronde's  History 
(very  ralnable  for  the  Spanish  accounts  of  Leices- 
ter^; Lingard'iiHist,;  Xaanton's  Fragmcotit  Re- 
galia; Camden's  Annals;  Stow^  AnnnJs;  Sydney 
Papers,  ed.  ColliDs ;  Sir  Dadley  Dfgj^'s  Com- 
pleat  Ambassador  (1665);  Otbala  (1671):  Cal. 
State  Papers  (Domestic)  (1M7-88);  Kichols's- 
pK^esses,  espeeially  ii.  6I8-t4;  Cal.  Httfield 
Papers,  i. ;  Cooper's  Athenie  Onntabr.  ii.  86, 54I-! 
Wood's  AthoDieOxon^ed.Blisa,  ii.T4-5;  Strjps^ 
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A«iul%  lI«wori&li,  Mul  XiTes  of  F«dwr  and 
yr^t^i  X&ag-  Bnti*  (Kippift) ;  NotM  and 
QuwiM.  Ctb  MT.  iii.  283.  (an  luipriDtwl  letter  to 
thw  £wrl  of  Bedford,  17  Sept.  1666)  ;  Qugdnle's 
■WarriekslurB.  The  fullest  aecoun^r  of  Letiioe, 
IiMMsUr't  tliird  ivife,  ia  bjr  J.  G.  NicboU  in 
QMit.  Uag.  (184e),  L  :;£0  eteeq.]         S.  L. 

DUDLEY,  Sm  ROBERT,  styled  Dttib 
OF  ^IToBTauHBBiLAirD  and  Eabl  of  VVae- 
WIOK  (1074-1640),  naval  commander  and 
inventor,  waa  son  of  Robert  Dudley  [q- v.], 
earl  of  lieicaster,  by  Douglas  Shemeld. 
vidow  of  John,  eecoad  baroa  Sliefflttid,  and 
daughter  of  William,  first  lopd  Howard  of 
Effinglia^.  He  waa  bora  at  Sheen  House, 
Suizey,  7  Aug.  1674.  Dudley  's  l^tima^ 
WM  mv9t  leffiUy  esUblished.  He  adduoed 
flvidenoe  -to  Amr  that  hi>  naranta  formally 
oimtimcted  tfaeiMelves  at  a  noiue  in  Cannon 
Bvir.'  WeMiabnEBr,  in  1671 ;  that  in  the 
W^htef  of  1673  th«y  vere  aecrstly  married  at 
BBber,  Surrey ;  tliat  Sir  Edirard  Horsey  gave 
thelafiy  »\vny;  thRi  Dr.  Julioand seven otners 
wiliic.-^f-'l  i.Jw!  I't.'n  nii.inyj  that  the  secrecy  waa 
duu  Ui  biafulhtr'a  'It'^cato  keep  the  marriage 
fniiu  QiK-i  fi  Klizjj-liH  tJi'g  knowledge,  and  that 
Uoti!  lie  'Wdi  thrL-u  yi^irs  oId»  and  his  father's 
nfitciioM''  ivfm  tran^fL'rced  to  thoCouatessof 
Bsee.Vj  Lt:i''i?.!>lor  trL-iited  him  as  his  lawful 
hair.  About  1677  Leioeater  seetns  to  have 
offiered  Lady  Sheffield  700^  to  induce  her  to 
disavow  tJie  inamage,  but  this  laifae  ahe  iif 
dignantly  declined.  In  1678  Leicester  mar< 
MM  the  CouAteas  of  Essex,  whereopon  Ladj 
Sheffield  married  Sir  Edward  Stafford  of 
Grafton.  These  bianiages,  whose  Validity 
was  not  disputed,  are  the  snlwtantial  ground 
on  which  Dudley  has  been  adjudged  ille- 
ffitimate ;  but  they  are  not  iocompatiDle  with 
the  legation  that  his  father  and  mother 
went  throuffh  a  maiciage  ceremony  at  Ksher 
in  1673.  His  godiatheis  were  Sir  Henry 
Lee  and  his  father's  brotheri  Ambrose  Dudley 
[q.  v/),  earl  trf  Warwick.  Lady  Dacres  of  \ 
tha  South  was  his  godmother,  but  none  of 
these  persons  were  present  at  his  baptiun. 
TUb  l«rl  of  WarwiGft  always  wems  to  have 
tteated  the  nhild  with  ktndlieee.  For  a  time 
Dii4IcFf|ivvd  with  his  mother,  and  his  ihther 
whe'daned  ftcAeaetohim.  But  when  he  was 
frt  OT  six  l^eiceetet  ohtaittefl  possession  of 
lldtn,  and  g^.nt  hiin  to  a' school  at  OffingtoQ, 
iieftr  W'ortbiDg,  Hussex, 

In  lof^S  h(;  wa--^  entered  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  06  lui  fftcl's  son,  and  placed  under 
the  of  Tbomu  Gholoner.  Leicester. died 
in  1>^r*8,  &tid  lt>fi  to  ygung  Robert  aft^r  the 
dediti  of  WnrK-iolf  the  Kenilworth  estate, 

b.i!»-  lurdTihip?  of  Denbigh  and  Chirk.  War- 
v.ic\i  dii  ^l  I  fl..  1689-^,  and  Robert  took 
ybBK«riamofChepro)perty.  At  the  time  he  was 


a  handsome  youth,  learned  in  nathenatia^ 
and  an  admirable  boraetnan.  BefioM  he  was 
nineteen  he  manied  a  sister  of  Thelnas  C»- 

Tendish  [q.  v.],  the  circunsnavigator,  whose 
exploitshe  wtahed  to  emulato.  On  18 JIdarall 
1692-3 the  mayor  of  Portsmouth  was  directed 
by  (he  privy  council  to  delivw  to  Dudl«jr  two 
ships,  the  property  of  Gavendidi,  who  had 
lately  died  at  sea.  Immediately  aftarwaide 
he  projected  an  expedition  to  the  South  8«b«, 
but  the  government  laid  obstacles  in  the  wtff 
of  his  departure.  On  6  Nov.l6»4  hestaiited 
on  a  voyage  to  the  West  ladies  wiUl  two 
ships  (the  £arwi^  and  Be^.  Ha  destra^^ 
much  Spanish  shipjung  at  Trinidad ;  visited 
the  Orinoco  river,  naming  an  island  at  iu 
mouth  Dudlmaaa,  and  afterezploringCruiBna, 
arrived  at  St.  Ives,  Cornwall  (Hasluxt,  iiii 
674  et  seq.)  In  1696  Dudley  was  with,Eswx 
at  Cadiz,  and  was  knighted  fa^  his  commander^ 
On  bis  return  Dudley,  now  a  widower,  mar^ 
ried  Alice  tx  Alicia,  daughter  of  Sir  TbooUS 
Leigh  of  Stoneleigh,  Warwickc^ira  ■  His 
eld^tdaughtar  Alicia  was  baptised  at  Kuiil'i 
worth  S6  Sept.  1697.  Immediately  after- 
wards ke  resolved  to  secure  legal  proof  of  his 
legitimacy,  and  to  claim  the  titles  ot  Us 
father,  Leicester,  and  uncle,  Warwick.  A 
suit  waa  commenced  in  the  Archbishop,  oi 
Canterbury's  court  of- audienoe,  and  Dn.Zi^ 
chary  iBabington  was  commiesi<»ied  to  ex- 
amine witnesses.  Many  peaons  dspoaed  on 
eatJi  to  the  Edwr  muriaffs.  Bat  LetticOy 
Leicester's  widow, was  onwillingthattiie  Uw^ 
julness  of  her  marriage  riiould  m  questioned, 
and  Robert  Sidn^,  son  of  Leicestelr's  and 
Warwick's  sister  Mary  (wife  of  Sir  Henry 
Sidney),  also  resisted  the  claim.  An  infor- 
mation WBs  filed  in  the  Star-chamber  charg- 
ing Dudley,  Sir  Thomas  Leigh  (his  fath^ 
in-law),  Dr.  Babington,  and  others  with  a 
criminal  conspiracy.  AU  proceeding,  wera 
stayed,  and  documents  and  depoaitions  Ltn-r 
I  pounded.  Chafing  at  this  injustice,  Dudley 
applied  for  and  was  gmnted  B  three  years' 
license  to  travel  abroad  (26  June  1606).  Aq 
extant  letter  from  Dudley  to  his  father's 
friend,  Arthur  Atye,datod  Stoneleigh,  2  Nov. 
1608,  shows  that  Dudley,  who  was  then  In 
England,  had  not  yet  aljuidoned  all  hope  of 
obtaining  a  legal  decision  in  fhvoar  of  h|ii 
claims.  But  in  July  1606  Dudley  ahuidoned 
his  home  for  ever. 

With  him  there  went,  in  the  disguise  oi 
apage,  Elizabeth,  the  beautiful  daught  v  of  Sir 
llpbert  Southwell  of  Woodrising,  Norfolk, 
andhisowncousin-german.  This  lady  was  his 
mistress.  He  is  said  to  have  married'  hsf 
hi  papal  dispensation  at'  Lyons,  and  to  have 
repudmtt'd  his  former  marriage  with  Alios 
ijeigh,  by  whom  he  bad  a  lajqgie  family  of 
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4ugliten,  911  tlw  groand  Uiat  ht  }»A  beea 
pewntractedtosameonefdse-  Ordorawerp 
ttmed  bjr  the  English  Koreramdnt  fox  Dud- 
kT'iMtorn  (2F«t).  1606^7),  tomeetitchBrge 
of  htTin^  aunmed  ateiad  the  title  of  Eul 
of  Wtrwuk.  He  Kilted  to  obey,  and  hi« 
fliUtBewaffefiii^jaold.  OnSlNor.  lftll 
Soulvattlvwhidhbad  been  Talned  afe88,6A0Z., 
WIS  parch&sed  for  14^500/.  bv  Henry,  j>riiice 
■f  Wilee ;  but  Dudley,  -vbo  claimed  to  retain 
iktD^ce  €f  OoiHtable  ot the  easily,  abtain^d 
nottSw'feQtti  the  tmuBCt'ian.  The  Sidneyi 
orH^itUnlzti  a^Qcl  his  estates  of  Bttlsall  and 
uiff  ltohnll£tw  %iit  daughlerfl  Cath^ 
jbiU^  A^P"  EfiCoverod  thetii  af\»T  many 

iifO  (W-Vy  counciT  ordered^  (SU  Jlfcy 
Ifvf)  ibS'  eue  01  all  Dudley*!!  rem&uutiff  pro* 
■^ijfeKtbehejiefltQf  hiB  forfidken  wii^  aiid 
diu^iten.  On  30  July  1fiJ1  8ir  Th'^Tiiae 
Chftlnuffr  »-m?tir  that  if  I>iidlii>  iiinii'*  i^iv-i-er 
yniTij^mii  for  iu»  leg"iiiniiii','  runiiivt  ini'iiai 
miffii't  WfnQTid  foe  lu-i  n^iurn  U)  Ei'ii  lmt  h 

Btdl^  neao  while  aettJod  at  Fl<H«nce»  and 
beeaiH  a  Roman  catholic.  In  1012  he  sent 
to  hi*  friend.  Sir  David  Fouli8,:a  pamphlet 
about  baling  p^Fliipfnta,  wkh  a  view  to 
neetenng  JaaMsFa&Toar.  An  ^oeianpuiji- 
iag  not*  vas  sigBed '  Wanriok.'  Under  Wi* 
HUM  aiifiiMtnn  be  forwarded  te  FouUa  is 
the  iHM  Tear  'A  FrapoeitiMi  Henry, 
VraUi  of  WaleB,'  which  chiefly  dealt  with 
the  neee«ii^  on  England's  part  of  mslntauir 
iag  ao  efficient  navy,  and  Mggeeted  a  new 
(Mm  ef  war^h^  called  Oallizabraa,  and  oar- 
lyiac  fifty  c*uion.  In  Janvary  1613>14  he 
mtfiuther  lettexsirom  Legfaom,  describing 
hi»Ba«tiaal  inventionfl.  On  IG  JbIv  1614  he 
iafonied  Foulis  that  h«  covld  build  his  own 
land  ef  jihip*  «qd  wiahed  to  return  to  Efog* 
knd ;  ho*  tais  wiedi  was  never  gratified.  In 
ISlSlnboa^  a.  house  of  the  RuceUaifiunily 
FlofMM^  Still  standing  in  the  Vigna 
Nwn.  -Hia  ingranity  as  a  ahipbuiUlet  and 
weth— atittMi  'attracted  the  attention  ftt 
^mt  P,  Jnfceqf  Tmcany,  whoee  wife^  Mag- 
UiB^aMbdiuihen  4^  Aiutris,  and  sist«r  of 
As  rnKftn/Tf  Fardinuid  mpMnted'  him 
h«  gnmd  chamberlain.  On  9  Ma«ehil620 
^  ca^enr,  iriia  had  faeaid  of  ii»  aaxm- 
ftimiaki  and  knew  his  biatOTT,  (seated  bin 
Evlof  Wanrich  and  Bake  of  NbrthumbeP- 
IniiMifaftB^  Roman  Empiffe,an4heTas 
inllsil  br.  Pope  Urban  VIU  among-  the 
Bomat  aoUlilT'  Dadl«y  was  eii^byed  by 
VBrdiaaad  Q,  who  fiuweeded  his  father, 
DeM*li»ae  Clakevf  Toacany  inl621,  to  4rain 
IbeiaeitasbefeweeBl^  ondtbe  seaman  ope- 
Mtan  tomhith  the  (own  of  Jjtghont  owed 
itetmwaywjayarhy*  Apens^w^giianted 
kaateth«i4wMpi«3Baf<ivi9eerpng„.  H« 


bmlt  hiiaaalf  a  palace  at  Florenoe,  an^  w«fr 
presented  with  Villa  Caatello  in,  the  meigb't 
DOttrhood.  LwdHerbert of Cberbury visited 
Dudley  at  Florenca  in  1614,and  has  OHcrilMfi 
the  meeting  at  length  in  his '  AatobiograpluF.'< 
John  BargEore  [q>.T.l  met  him  in  If^^aad' 
has  a  Iso  left  on  recora  an  account  of  bis  inter^ 
view.  He  died  at  Villa  Oastello  6  Sept.  I&IU* 
His  remains  were  placed  in  the  nunnery  of 
Boldrone,  whe>e  they  are  said  to  have  m- 
mained  as  latn^  as  l<F/4.  A  stone  oononeted. 
shield— with  tb&  bear  and  n^gad  staff 
glared  upon  them^^iaatUl  preserved  in  iriisit, 
remains  (H  the  Flprentina  chumh  of  San  But- 
crasio,  and  is  locally  described  as  part  of  a. 
tomb  set  up  there  above  Dudley's  body.  Elixa* 
beUi  Southwell,  who  died  oefoifa  Dudley, 
was  certainly  buried  in  that  church,  but  us. 
tomb  and  inscciption  ware  dastro^ed  %  ^ 
French  in  1798. 

AuCB  DnDUT,  D  udley 's  deserted  wif e,,-wa«. 
created  in  her  .own  right  Dushese  Dudls^ou' 
23  May  1645.  The  patMit  which  recognisea 
her  husband's  l^ptinuu^  confers: the  prec»- 
dence  of  a  duke's  daughters  on  her  surviving 
children.  The  title  was  QODfinnedbyCharlesU 
in  166a  The  duchess,  resided  at  Dudlt^, 
House,St.Gile8*B-in-4he~Field8,once  the  resi-, 
deuce  of  her  hudmid'B  giandfiither,  the  Duln 
of  Northumberland,  and  she  etyi^ed  the  zent^ 
of  some  of  her  bnaband^  landed  property-.. 
She  was  a  great  benefactor  of  the  chuTcnand* 
parish  of  St.  OUes,  and  bequeathed  large  sume^ 
to  the  parochial  ch^ies,  on  her  death  at  Dud- 
ley House,  23  Jan.  166&-9.  She  was  buried 
at  Stoneleigh.  A  funeral  sermon  ('  Mirror  of 
Qhristiaoity  preached  at  St,  QUes's  Churcfi 
by  the  rector,  Robert  Boremau  [q.  T>3t 
puhlished.  A  portrait  is  at  Trentham  HalV 
Staffordsbine.  Of  her  seven  dausfaters  hy 
Dudley,.Alicia,  bom  at  Kenilwortb  in  16d/, 
died  in  162i.  Frances  married  Sir  Gilb^ 
Kniveton  of  Bradley,  Derbyshire,  and  die^^ 
beforjB  1646,beinRhuried  inj^t.  Giles's  Church,' 
Anne  was  wife  <»  Sai  Robert  HolbG|unie»W. 
died  in  1663.  CaUierinip  married  Sir  Riclhud 
Levesim  of  Trentham  j  died  in  167Sj  anfl  was. 
buried  at  LiUeshalL  Shropdure.' 

Dudley  is  credited  with  having  had  thirteen 
children  hy  Elizabeth  SouthweU.  five  son^. 
were  alive  in  1638,  of  whom  the  fourth,  Ffy^ 
dinando,  was.  a  Dominican,  and  the  eldest, 
Oarla  called  himself  '  duca  fU  Nortumbria 
after  bis  fathers.death.  Carlo  named  Maria 
Maddalena  Oouffi^,  daughter  of  Due  de  Ho? 
hanet  of  Ficardy,  and  died  at  Florence'in  1680. 
His  son,  and  heir,  Buj^erto,  was  first  clwn- 
berlsiu  to.  Maria  ,Cibjistma,queai  of  Swed^ 
at^me.  Onft  of  Carlo's  daughters  marrie^ 
Muquis  Palliotti  of  Bolegna,  whose  son  vas 
hanged  a^  TjUvt  17  Ih^rch  1718^  auf^ 
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iHitM  daughter,  Adelhids,  married  Charles 
Talboe,  duke  of  Shrewsbury.  Of  Dudl^'s 
six  daughters,  Anna  died  in  16S0,  and  wu 
buried  in  the  church  of  San  PancraziO,  where 
her  &tber  and  mother  set  up  an  elaborate 
tomb.   Teresa  married  Ooate  Mario  di  Car- 

Begna ;  a  third  married  the  Prince  of  Piom- 
[no;  the  fourth,  Marquis  of  Olivola  ;  the 
fifth,  Duke  di  CastiUon  del  Lago  (Wood). 

Dudlmr  wrote  tiie  following :  1 .  *  A  Voyage 
.  .  .  to  the  Itle  of  Trinidad  and  the  Coast  of 
Paria/ printed  in  HakluTt'B'Vo7age8,*iit.674 
(1600);  reprinted  by  the  Hakluy  t  Society  1 899 
with  the  fuller  account  of  the  expedition  by 
(ieoi^  Wyatt,  first  printed  from  Brit.  Mus. 
Sloane368.  3. 'Al^romsition  for  Hit  Majesty's 
Ser^'ice  to  bridle  the  Impertinence  of  Parlia- 
ments,' written  in  1612,  and  forwarded  to  Sir 
IHrid  Foulte.  The  manuscript  was  found  in 
SirltobertCotton'slibmry  in  1029,and  caused 
much  commotion  in  both  the  court  and  par- 
liamentary partif^.  It  recommended  to 
James  I  a  military  despotism,  and  was  first 

f printed  in  Ruahworth's  'Collections'  (1059) 
see  art.  Cotton,  Sih  IIobrht].  3.  *Dell  'Ar- 
cano  del  Mare  di  D.  Uoberto  Dvdleo,  Dvca 
di  Northvmbria  e  Coot  e  di  Warv  ick,'  Florence, 
vol.  i,  (1646),  Totfl.  ii.  and  iii.  (1647),  dedi- 
cated to  Ferdinand  II,  duke  of  Tnscanj. 
These  magnificent  volumes  are  divided  into 
sbE  hoolts;  the  first  deals  with  longitude,  and 
the  mean*  of  determining  it;  the  second  sup- 
plies general  maps,  besides  charts  of  ports  and 
harbours,  in  rectified  latitude  and  longitude; 
the  third  treats  of  maritime  and  military  dis- 
cipline; the  fourth  of  naval  architecture;  the 
fifth  of  scientific  or  spiral  navigation;  and 
the  sixth  is  a  collection  of  geographical  maps. 
Numeronsdia^rame  give  the  book  great  value. 
A  second  edition  appeared' at  Florence  in 
1661.  Woodstatesthat  Dudleyalso  wrotean 
otherwise  unknown  work  called '  Cattiolicon,* 
'  in  good  esteem  among  physicians,'  perhaps  a 
book  of  medical  prescnptions  thumbed  out 
of  exigence.  A  I%mh  doctor,  Marco  Cor- 
BBichini,published  at  Florence  in  1619  a  work 
dedicated  U*  Dudley,  describing  a  powder  of 
extraordinailv  effective  medical  properties 
inventedby  Dudley.  Thepowder,  composed  of 
BciammonyfSUlphut¥tofantimony,and  tartar, 
appears  in  manr  English  and  foreign  phar- 
nacopteios  as  •  tulvia  Warwicensis,  or '  Pul- 
vis  Comitis  de  Warwick.'  Dudley  was  'noted 
for  riding  the  great  horse,  for  tilting,  and  for 
his  being  the  first  of  all  that  taught  a  dog 
to  sit  in  order  to  catch  partridges'  (Wood). 

Engraved  portraits  arter  a  miniature  by 
Kicholas  nilliavd  (formerly  at  Penshnrst) 
appear  in  Adiard's '  Amyc  Itobsart,'  in  *  The 
Italian  DioffTaphy,'  Harding's  'Ancient 
Historical  nctures'  (1844), -and  Hnklnyt 


Society's '  Voyure  of  Dudley  15M-« '  (ISW). 
There  is  resemblance  between  hia  natures 
and  those  of  Shelley. 

[Wood's  Athens  Oion.  (Bltss),  Hi.  258-02, 
comkunieatAd  by  Dudley's  son  Cario  from  Rome 
17  Oct.  l«73;The  Italian  Riogmphy  (rf  Sir 
Robert  Dadley,  Kt.  .  .  .  and  Notiees  'Of  Dame 
AtfM  Dudley,  prirately  {Hnntsd,  without  author's 
DMOM,  dtOe  [1<»6?].  or  plooe  («&  il^«nsnged 
bat  elaborate  wo  A  by  the  Bar.  VawboB  ThoMoo, 
BJ>.(177d-18d3),ric»rof««nfll«igb)i  J.Temple 
Leodar's  Life  of  Sir  ft.  Dudley.  Florence 
G.  F.  Warner's  prof,  to  Voyage  of  Sir  R.  Di^ej 
(1594-4),  HaUnytSoc  1869;  Adiard's Memoira 
and  Correi^Knideiice  (from  the  Stata  Papers),  in 
Amye  Bobsart  and  the  Eorl  of  Leicester  (1870) ; 
Salretti's  CorrcspondMica  in  Hist,  MSS.  Comm. 
nth  Rep.  pt.  1. 174. 181-3;  Walpofe's  Rbyalond 
Noble  Authors,  ii. ;  Biog.  Brit.  (Kippis) ;  Lnd 
Herbert  of  Cherbniy'a  Autobtogr.  (1886).  pp. 
156-7 ;  Bai>rrRTe'fl  Alexand^  VII,  Cafod.  Soc  ; 
Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas's  R«poit  of  ProeeediogS  on 
claim  to  Barony  of  fie  L'lsle,  1829.1      8. 1.^ 

DUDLEY,  THOMAS  (/.  1670-1680), 
engraver,  was  a  pupil  of  Wencealaus  Hollar 
[q.  v.],  and  hia  plates  are  etched  in  a  manner 
resembling,  but  greatlr  inferior  to,  his  mas- 
ter's style.  A  Iwok-^Ute  in  the  j^nt  toom' 
of  the  Aitish  Hnsenm  shows  him  to  have 
had  considerable  teehnieal  skill,  bat  his  fat- 
traits  and  ftguree  are  ill  drawn.  His  most 
im|>ortant  Irork  was  a  series  of  etchings  ex<^ 
euted  in  1078,  representing  the  life  of  MBt^ 
from  drawings  by  Francis  Kariow  [q.  v.i, 
(now  in  the  print  room  aforesSid),  and  adde<t 
by  Barlow  tonis  second  edition  01  the'  Fables* 
(1687).  A  few  portraits  by  him  are  known« 
inchtding  ode  of  Titus  Gates  on  a  broadside, 
entitled  *  A  Prophecr  of  England's  Future 
Happiness.  '  In  1679  he  seems  to  have  visited 
Lisbon  in  E>ortugal,  as  he  engraved  portrait-s 
of  John  IV  and  Peter  II  Of  Portugal,  of 
Tlioodosius  Lusitanus  (1670\  Bishop  Kossel 
iyt  Portalwre  (1670),  and  of  a  general,  the 
last  named  (in  the  print  room)  Ming  signed 
'Tho.  Dndlev  Angina  fecit  Vlissippone. 

[Huber  et  koost  s  Manuel  des  Cnri«ux  *t  des 
Amstenm  de  I'Art,  vol.  tz. ;  Ijo  BInne's  Haauri 
de  TAmnteor  d'Eotampcs  ;  Gat.  of  tbe  Satber- 
Und  Collectiun  ofPortraits.]  h.  0. 

DUDLmr,  WILLIAM  (d.  1483),  bishop 
of  Durham,  younger  (probably  tliird)  soh  of 
John  Sutton  de  Dudley,  baron  Dudley  [q<  v.l 
by  Elizabeth  Berkeley,his  wtfe,4-ascNHic*ted 
at  University  College,  Oxfonl,  proceedh^ 
B.A.  14fi3-4,  and  M.A.'  1456-7.  He  was 
Instituted  to  the  living  of  Malpas,  Cheshire, 
in  1 4o7,became  rector  of  Htmdon,  Middlesex; 
on  tii  Nov.  1466,  prebendary  at  York  of 
Apthorp  (1466)  and  of  Stillington  (1470), 
prebentfaiy  of  St.  Paul's  (14A»-1478), 
canon  of  Windsor  1471,  Mid  archdeacon 
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or  Ifiiiaesex  16  Not.  147o.  Edward  IV 
diovedluinn>eetalf&TOiir»ndmBdebnn  dean 
of  tbe  Chapel  Royal,  dean  of  the  collegiate 
ehoreh  of  Bridniorth  (1471),  prebendarr  of 
St.  MaiVe  CoUege,  Leioeeter  (S  Aag.  1473), 
dean  of  Windsor  ( 1 4173),  tnrefaertdat^  of  Welb 
047(Mt),  and  Uahop  of  Dtirliam  (October 
1476).  In  14B3  be  ma  nominated  eluui- 
Hllor  of  the  naivo^ty  (rf  Oxford  in  place  of 
Ae  kiiM^a  braUiei^law,  Lionel  TVydTiUe, 
hUbafQttm»\HXy.  He  died  S9  Nov.  1483, 
and  ms  boned  boieath  aih  tkhoiate  nonu- 
auat  m  Ae  dhapel  of  St.  KiehoUs  in  Weet- 
■inaterAUwy. 

fOmerod's  Cbasbin ;  Nicboli>  Leiccstenblnv 
L  H5;  Vopd*a Skt. of  Coltages and Halla.  ii.  6S, 
«4;  L*  Itm'a  PMi,  ed.  Han^;  Oodvin.  ]>• 
P]mnKbai.V  717-3  ^  ^• 

DUBSBUBT,  WIIXIAM  (1736-1786), 
^iaa  maBofrctwer,  bom  7  Sept.  1735,  waa 
BOB  of  William  Dvealmnr,  currier,  of  Can- 
■eck  in  StaAvdahird.  Be  fitsfepraotiaed  as 
wm  CMaeUeratLongton  in  theaamaeounty. 
hot  in  1765  he  morcd  with  hia  ftthsr  to 
J>Brl^.  At  this  time  the  Derbv  potworfca 
CM  Codipit  Hill  were  held  1^  Heafta.  Jc^ 
and  ChnMopbar  Heatli,  banlun  in  the  town^ 
while  at  tM  aame  time  a  FMnch  refngee, 
Andrew  nanehi,  was  makbg  china  figures 
m  an  obaeuze  tenement  ia  Lodge  Lbdo. 
DDsabuiy  learnt  the  art  fircm  Plaucb^,  and 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  him  and 
John  Heath  to  eatabliab  a  cbinamanufaetory. 
Boob  after  the  Heaths  &iled,  Duesbury, 
havbv  cleared  himself  from  the  debts  wbidi 
th«r  &SaT»  Imra^t  ufion  bim,  set  up  a 
ekina  manaCictonrfor  himself  in  the  Not- 
tMwhaH  UimA.  This  mav  Ihirly  be  ealled 
liwiHt&iondatioaoftheDeihywunainairo- 
bMurf^  3)uesborymaiiaged  to  obtain  a  good 
alair  of  woripan  and  assistants,  and  the 
nanafiwdoKT  aocni  becanutpnepefous  andira- 
portaat^  aha  the  prodnots  extemlrdy  eonght 
afttt.  In  June  1778  he  opmed  a  «-anfaouse 
ia  LcadoB  at  No.  1  BedAwd  Street,  Covent 
OardAi,  and  had  periodical  sales  hj  anction 
of  hie  seock.  In  1770  be  pnrcdtiased  the 
.wei^  and  stock  of  the  defonot  manufactory 
Bt  C^Mlsea,  in  1775  those  of  the  mantt&ctory 
of  Bow^ia  1777  those  of  Gilea'a  manufactory, 
Kentaab  'iV>wn,  beudes  others  i  he  thus  be* 
cane  the  auist  important  china  manufacturer 
ia  the  kkigdom,  and  enjoyed  the  royal  pa- 
tvoHf^  '  DneBbary  £ean  NoTembwl7M^ 
alid«aibariedhkm.'AlkmunA^i)eihv.  By 
Ida  irift^  Sarah  Jamas  of  Shrewsirary,  he  had 
avmal  ckacUwa,  <rf  -whom  Wiguam  lhrB»- 
mtar,  the  ddest  surviving  aon,8uooeeded  to 
the  MDarietoiaUp  of tbewerhij  Heweabom 
ia  I76b^  Mid  die  pniperity  ot  the*  vfirin 


oeached  its  highest  point  shortly  aftler  he  eoo- 
ceeded  to  tbem.  He  took  into  partnership 
an  Irish  miniature-painter  named  MiehaM 
Keen.  Dneebeir's  oealth  broke  up  earir,' 
and  he  died  in  1 790.  Bv  his  wifb,  Elisabeth, 
daughter  of  William  Edwaids,  solicitor,  of 
Derby  (who  remarried  the  ahere  menltroned 
Keen),  he  left  three  sons,  at  whom  William 
Dtteshuxy,  bora  in  1767,  inherited,  btkt  did 
not  take  part  in  the  works,  which  in  I80O 
were  disposed  of  to  BobertBloor[q.T.]  The 
second  son,  Frederidc  Duesbury,  became  a, 
well-known  physician  in  London,  and  waa 
father  of  Henry  Duesbury,  who  practistd  ai 
an  architect  in  London,  and  died  in  1878. 

[HHs^em's  Old  Derby  China  ManafoclorT; 
Jcwitt'8  Cnamic  Art  of  Qrvat  Britain;  Wallls 
and  Bemroso'a  Fotteiy  and  Ftncelain  of  Deri^- 
■liiro.]  I.C. 

DUFF  (Dubh,  the  Bbtck)  (tf.  9G7),  Icing 
of  Celtic  Albon  (Scotland),  son  of  Malcolm, 
sucoeeded,  in  96:^,  Constantine,  son  of  In- 
dulpb,  in  whose  reign  Edinburgh  (Dun  Eden) 
w&B  lelioquishML  by  the  Angles,  who  bad 
held  it  smce  Edwin  of  Dein  (617-^S) 
gave  it  its  name.  It  now  became  a  C^tie 
fort.  In  966  Duff  defeated  Colin,  the  son  of 
Indulph,  supported  by  the  abbot  of  Dunkeld 
and  thecUiof  of AtboleatDrumcrubinStrath- 
eam.  Two  years  later  Colin  reversed  this 
victory  aud  expelled  Duff,  who,  according  to 
a  later  chronicle,  was  afterwards,  wIwB  at- 
tempting to  recover  his  kingd<Hn,  staip  at 
Forres.  Ilia  body  was  hidam  under  the 
bridge  of  KJnloss,  uid  the  sun  did  not  aUne 
till  it  was  found  and  buried,  Aa  eeUnn  on 
10  July  U67  may  have  orifpnated  or  eonlnaed 
this  atory. . 

^Skene's  Celtic  Scotland,  i.  3«7,  whsrs  the 
ongiDftl  sources  era  given;  Robertsm'aSeotlaad 
ooder  her  Early  Kings,  I  77.]  JR.  H. 

DUPF,  ALEXANDEB,  D.D.,  LLB. 
(1806-1878)^  missioaaiy,  was  bom  at  Anch- 
nahyle  in  the  parish  of  Honlia,  iWAshire, 
26  April  1806.  In  his  bojrhood  he  came 
under  deep  religious  impressions,  and  in  his 
course  of  study  in  arts  and  theology  at  the 
university  of  bc.  Andrews  was  much  influ- 
enced by  Chalmers,  then  profeaflor  of  moral 
pliiloaopby.  As  soon  as  he  finished  his  theo* 
lineal  course,  he  accepted  an  offer  made  to 
him  by  the  committee  of  the  general  assembly 
on  fonign  missions  to  become  their  first  mis- 
sionary to  India.  Ordained  in  August  1829,. 
Duff  proceeded  on  his  way,  and  after  being 
twioB  shipwr^ked  on  the  voyage,  and  loeing 
all  his  books  or  other  property,  reached  CaU 
cutta  in  May  1830.  Afiier  much  crasidera- 
tion  he  determined  to  make  Oahjotta  his  base 
of  operations,  lUid  to  oondnct  Uie  mission 
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a  ^Ufferent  maimez  from  any  other.  His  plan 
was  to  op«n  an  Ea^h  Bchool,  which  should 
>j*wd4>j  dwolopQ  into,  a  «oUeg«,  thU  Ut  be- 
9Mne  di9  hwdquirten  of  •  gnat  eampttiA 
•l^tiut  Buutuum.  Hie  Btl&  wa«  to  be  tM 
ggett  flaqtM  ifid  heart  cf  ijl  hia  muk.  and 
th«  iMhiin^  l^m  of  the  miswcni  would  w  to 
impreu  its  troths.  But  oloog  with  this  Vheie 
wwld  be  taught  every  form  of  uaefiU  ItnOW^ 
ledge,  from  the  A  B  C  up  to  the  subject*  of 
thQmoat  advanced  uniTerntf  studkH,  Tlie 
use  of  the  F.ng^Ueli  Iftncmigp  in  his  scbrjol  wua 
*  u  ^f&l  iniiovuijun,  and  brought  ^Iosml  "ri  him 
much  lUifavouTttljlti  criticism,  lint,  lu-  wji» 
firmlY  p'-TSuaJ'^tl,  ami  the  reaiiU  has  juct  Ifidd 
his  iK'lu'f,  tint  tli>;  liuglish  IfltigURge  wuci  de- 
stined to  til''  ^^e&t  instrument  of  HpfW 
e^uca^oQ  in  Ipdui,         hAd  ths  immovftms 

onr  western  knowledge  to  undermine  the  su- 
pentitionB  of  the  eontitrjr  and  open  its  talnd 
t»  the  gospri.  It  ms  a  leading  feature  of 
hia  plan  from  amwi^  the  eonverto  erf  the  mis- 
sion lio  tirton  np  native  preaehera  of  the  goe- 
^1,  it  being  his  decided  oon-ridtion  that  onlj 
throu^  natiTe  teaehen  and  pfeaAherA  cenld 
IncHa  beoeiiae  christian. 
'  FVom  tAie  beginning  lus  ach6<d  waS'  highly 
toeeessftil.  Bome  very  dedded  conTcnraioiu 
to6k  plaoe  in  its  earliest  ye*rB,  bringing  on 
it  A  fearful  storm,  but  openly  staiapitiff  it 
with  the  character  of  a  mission  sobool,  while 
it  b«g*B  to  expand  into  a  missionarr  col- 
lege flOOA  after  obtained  nnpreeedented 
Mnoim.  Doff  wn  cheered  1^  tns  coKipera- 
tkn  of  Bit  Ghariee  IVevelywi,  arrired 
M  €i|entta  soon  after  himtolf,  and  br  the 
frtendsfajp  of  the  goTernoT^neridy  Lorn  Wil- 
liam Bentinck  [q.  v.]  His  plan  received  an 
flcttraocdinary  impulse  from  a  minute  of  the 
bovemor-general  ih  cooncil  on  7  March  1835, 
in  Whidi  It  was  laid  down  that  in  the  higher 
education  -the  greikt  oVjoct  of  the  British 

S>vemment  ought  to  be  the  {ffonotion  of 
uropean  science  and  literature  amoog  the 
natives  of  India,  and  that  all  the  funds  appro- 
piated  for  the  purposes  of  edv^atioa  would 
he  be^t  employed  on  English  education  alone. 
A  umphlet  of  D^fTs,  entitled  <  New  Era 
^  the  EngUah  language  and  Literature  in 
India,*  ^wsd  the  isunense  importance  which 
he  attached  to,  this  mmute..'  He  ctmfess^, 
hoireTar,that  the  enactment  had  a  defect  in 
treating  the  spread  of  ohzistianity  in  bidia 
as  «  matter  of  worldly  earoedieociy. 
.  Broken  down  in.  health  by  oeaselasB  and 
enthqswtio  activity,  Dpff  visited  his  native 
conntiy  in  1834.  Hwe  hie  enthusiasm  did 
not  at  first  receive  a  very  flattering  response; 
bat  when  Ite.was  called  to  address  the  general 
Dssemblyf  and  wbei^in  re^<nue  to  tUa  caU^ 


thp  young  man  of  ^wenty-nine.  wf^  jabki  t9 
hold  the  wh^la  audienoe  as  .by  a.speU 
nearly  three hoiir^ in*  8|ieech  whu^tor  semr 
binad  vipoeitioiii  ipisoung,  mii  impasiiionea 
appeal  was  alnaoat  wi(hQut  a  pa^4)«lt  bit 
ttiujsi^  WAS  complete.  S'QrsosiQjeibjs^nafr 
wards  be  went  th^opgh  tbe  oouniry  o^omict 
ing  his  plan,  and  9ot  only  sMusect  gfncna 
approvalp  hut  on  the  part «  many  airanim 
a  new  interest  iq  the  w^  ofmifsiMU  gMi^ 
rally  and  cardial  demotion  to  h|ja  nra  nia* 
aion  in  partieular, 

Dnff  rsturoed  to  India  in  1840.  Ever  since 
the  issue  of  Lord  William  Bentinck's  minute^ 
a  vehement  controversy  had  been  going  on 
between  the  * 'Orientalists,'  as  the  ps^jr  iraa 
called  who  were  oppoiedto  iL  and  ufe  Mendt 
of  European  education.  lBl8d9LordAw9^ 
land,  igovemor-general,  adopting  a  reactton- 
BJT  pSUey,  parfttd  k  mitiutb^'u*  o^est  of 
which  was  to  eflTeofe.  a  oomproasse  between 
the  two  partioB.  Duff  todk  .uphisti^  aod 
in  a  seriee  «f  letters  which  a^Msarea  in.  tlw 
'  Ohiistiaa  Obwrrer'  endeAvoured  to  ahow 
the  mischief  sad  thb  foUy  of  sii^portiiig.at 
one  and  the  eame  tone  the  ^anuties  ofrthA 
east  and  the  sCi^ce  of  ths  4'est.  .AH  his 
life  Duff  fought  hard-fiwr  a  mogs  waeonaMa 
and  conststcBt  policy,  but  wiUuMt  the  cota- 
plete  sucoebi  which  he  longed  foi.  On  re- 
visiting India  at  this  time,  ae  found  many 
prooft  of  the  jivogreas  of  western  ideas.  His 
own  institution  was  now  amommedated'  in 
a  stnieton  that  iMdooat  between  fi,OQMiana 
&,OUOLf  and  was  attended  by  bekmea  out 
and  seven  hundred  nnpOa^  and  th*  ooUflgedet 
partment  was  tn  ful  and  Ugb  eficasncr.  £a 
1843  the  disruption  of  the  Seotatahxhunlh 
took  place,  and  aa  Suff,  with  all  thft.6bber 
foT^gnj  misBionaries  bf:  the  ehuroh^  adheMd 
to.the  Free  ohntth,  all  the  bmldidgs,  hooki^ 
and  apparatas  ef  enr^  descridtion  thatthad 
been  collected  for,  bia  misekm  nad  to  be  «mrr 
rendeied.  Once  more  he  foiiBd  himeelf  in 
the  same  state  of  destitution  in  whidh  he  had 
been  after  his  shipiVrecks^  oa  his  fisstanivol 
in  the  countrvk  But  his  spiiit  nse  to  the 
oocasion,  and  being  very  conually  eaeousaged 
by  the  church  at-  homev  whioh  determined, 
notwithstanding  its  other  diffiooltiesyito  supr 
pnt.  all  its  miesionarieei  he  proteeded  With 
hisvrorfc.  By-aad-by  a  new  Mftittotieo.wes 
provided,  mare  suited  to  the  enlaared  cmmt 
tionb  now  eorried  on.  He  was  ttaema  hff 
the  hearty  vappvxt  of  men'  like:  Sir  James 
Oatraa  and  Sax  Henry  Lawrene^and- bf.  the 
acoBSffion  of  a  new  Iwnd  of  daovertenriiieh 
incladed  several  young  men  of  high  caste  and 
of  equ^l^  high  atitainments.  Tm  succesa-of 
the  mission  caused  a  great  cruaade  hj  the 
eupporten  (rf  the  active  religioaa  agidnat 
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ud  it  puMd  through  one  of  the  Beveresfc  or 
tfene  aodal  storms  to  which  it  wu  alwi,T« 
OWMmI  in  tunas  of  sucoaas.  He  hod  thd 
Mas&etkmof  Meing  Bereralof  his  pupUe  re> 
eemn^  fcnizibig  for  the  work  of  native  mis- 
iiQMnes,  aad  beginning  that  wwk.  Branch 
aehocds,  tDOy  woe  formed  in  seTeral  Tillages 
IB  the  a^liboiixhood  of  Calcutta.  The  ope- 
*«tiou  ofthe  miemni  were  gxeatly  enlarged. 

1m  i&H  Lord  Bferdinge  beoaAe  gOTemoiw 
gneraL  One  of  his  first  acts  waa  to  ded  are  go- 
ffsnuiientappointaientaop^D  not  onlv  to  those 
who  had  atndied  at  Ooremment  Oollege^  but 
to  the  students  of  similar  institutions,  a  step 
vhich  greatly  deliglUied  Duff.  In  the  same 
ntf  Doff  took  part  b  fionnding  the  *Caloutta 
wview/  to  the  early  aumben,x^f  which  he 
eoDtribated  frequently.  The  firat  editor  waa 
Kr.  (afterwards  Sir  J.  W.)  Kaye,  who  on 
tearing  Calcutta  in  1846  besought  Duff  to 
oadcxtake  the  eha^,  the  '  Review '  having 
proved  a  success.   Duff  continued  to 

edit  it  tUlOl-^iealtii  drove  him  likewise  awa^ 
w  1B49,  when  it  wu  handed  over  to  one  of  hu 
ooUMguea.  This  amngement  oontinued  tiU 
iBE6,ygben  the 'Beviev' passed  into.othw 
haad*. 

In  1S18  Doff  had  the  advantage,  on  hit 
««y  homa,  of  traveraing  India  and  seeing 
mauyof  theehief seatBOfmissionwork.  His 
•eeond  viiiif  home  was  sigqalised  by  his  ele- 
vation to  the  chair  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Fiee  church  in  1851,  and  another  mis- 
mm  tour,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to 
induce  that  church  to  place  its  foreign  mia- 
aioD  scheooe  on  a  higher  and  leas  precarioui 
platfonn^and  secure  for  it  an  income  adequate 
to  its^reat  importance.  Hardly  less  was  it 
sigBsbaed  by  nis  aj^tearanoe  before  Indian 
ooraaittees  of  parliament,  to  give  evidence 
on  various  questions,  but  especi^j  that  of 
•dacation.  This  led  to  the  omous  despatoh 
of  Lord  Halifax,  president  of  tJie  boud  of 
ooDtToly  addressea  to  the  Maiquis  of  Dal- 
iMosie,  Aea  govemor-genertd,  and  signed  by 
taadirectoisoftheEastlndiaCompany.  This 
deMateh  waa  really  inspired  by  Dim,  and  em- 
bodied the  very  views  with  which  he  had 
started  his  work  in  18S0.  It  proceeded  on 
the  principle  that  'the  education  wc  desire  to 
aee  sxt«nded  in  India  must  bo  ellectediby 
luans  of  the  English  language  in  the  higher 
hnvches  of  education,  and  by  that  of  the  ver- 
aaenlar  languages  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
fso^.'  The  plan  embracfKl  a  system  of  imi- 
venities,  secondai;  schools,  primary  schools, 
anmal  schools,  art,  medical^  and  engin  eering 
colleges,  and  fimjl^  female  schools.  The  sys- 
tem of  grants  in  aid  was  to  be  applied  wlth- 
.out  restriction.  Hie  Bible  was  to  be  in  the 
jGtmries  of  tin  colleges  and  schools,  and  thb 


pupils  were  tr  bp  allowad  frc-  lv  tfi  consult 
It,  and  to  ask  c^ufHiunsou  it  of  i  li>>ir  nii^truc- 
tor8,whoif  t]j!M  iLope  micitt  g-iveiin-Tnatirions 
on  it,  hutoOt  ol'  Pchooi  nourp.  WJiile  Duff 
was  deli^teJ  wi  i  li  t  min  utn,  it  waa  a  great; 
disappointment  to  him  duiing  aU  the  Tsmsin- 
der  of  his  Ufa  that  be  could  not  get  i\g  pro- 
Tisiona  fidW  and  iiurlj  <xmti  iaUtj&nsiLA , 

In  1864:Dnfl;  tb  (he  MOnK  vtmJvJ^traH 
adtisettofgnfl|;aBthiitiflaBVViidpiiibU4i^iU)tii 
Mr.  George  H.  Stnart  of  Philadslj^,  paid 
a  visdt  tothe  Unilfd  ^tate^.  His  travelsaud 
orationB  in  tlial  ootintrv  W4>re  a  s^Tiea  of 
triumphs.  'No  mich  man  iin,*  vltiitsd  ubjkH9 
(he  days  of  White^Sald  '  \\m  l  li';  general 
tdmon^  as  he  parted  from  then  oib  %ho  WJ* 
of  New  York.  '  Nevec  did  any  man  lf»XB 
out  shores  so  encircled  with  christian  sym- 
pathy and  affection.'  The  university  of  New 
York  conferred  on  him  the  degne  of  I4L.D1 
The  anivotsitv  of  Aberdeoa,  ad  prenipu^ 
made  him  D.D. 

Whan  he  lotumed  to  India  19  166^,  Lord 
Cannipg  was  goverBor^iieral*  tad  thefe 
vefB  muttering*  of  tiia  gnat  storm  which 
Boon  hunt  out.  .  Du^  who  kiwff  the  oeepte 
weH,  was  not  oapzemred  for  %  una  with 
other  missionaries  oad  been  urging  on  the  au- 
thorities his  views  remding'tne  right  treat- 
ment of  the  pM^le.  What  foU»w^  was  re- 
corded him  in  a  8enes,of  tTruftty-flvelettisre 
to  the  convener  oif  the  f!areign  missions  com*- 
mittee,1irhich  werepubliBhednom  time  totame 
in  the  'Witness'  new»paoer,  amd  aAerwards 
collected  in  a  volume  wAioh  .wont  through 
Mvenl  editions,  entitled '  The  Indian  Mutiny : 
its  Causes  and  Beeults  *  (1668)^  Wh^tn  the 
mutiny  was  over,  Duff  preached  fianenKirable 
sermon  in  the  Scotch  Free  chw)eh,in  which, 
like  another  Enoc,<ha  .condemmd  the  policy 
of  the  government,  some  of  whose  members 
were  present.  The  mutioy  had  no  suph  mtr 
&Toiuable  effect  as  some  dreaded  on  tliepnh- 
gressof  Christianity inlndia.  Inl660,ac9usiis 
showed  the  native  pioteetaab  ohristians  to 
be  127,000.  In.l671thenumb«rwas3l8,^ 
Among  the  martyrs  during  tiie  ntntiny  was 
his  third  convert,  Oopeenath,  Nundi.  The 
loyalty  of  the  native  christiAna  to  the  Briti^i 
government  waa  conspicuous. 

During  this  period  of  Duff  's  6t^'  in  Ind^, 
his  chief  ol^ect  of  public  solicitude  was  the 
university  of  Galcuttei  now  in  the  course  of 
foundation.  He  had. been  appointed  by  tfie 
govemor-general  to  be  one  of  those  who  drew 
up  its  etmstitution..  'Foribe  first  six. jfeate 
01  the  histofT  of  the  unijtrergity/  says  his 
■biographer,  Dv.  Oeotge  Smitlh  '  <n  |ul  that 
secured  its  catholicity,  and  in  qnoh  questionp 
as  pure  text-books  and  thp  esbibUshment  of 
.tJie  chair  of  fl^sieal  sci^noe  contemplated  in 
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the  despatch,  Dr.  Duff  led  the  party  in  the 
Rea&to.'  Dr.  Ban^rjea  has  written  thua  of 
hie  leadenhip:  'llie  snocessiTe  vice^han- 
oellore  paid  due  deference  to  his  gigantic 
mind,  and  isto  was  the  virtual  goretnorof  the 
univeraity.  The  examining  ajrgtem  still  in 
ibree  was  mainly  of  his  oreotion. . . .  He  was 
the  first  person  that  insisted  on  education  in 
the  p^msal  saencet.*  In  1863  the  office  of 
vice^banoellor  wu  imsBed  upon  him  hy  Sir 
Charles  IVevelyaii,  to  uritose  rectomiuendation 
the  TloBToy  WMiId  probably  have  acceded,  but 
diestiate  of  things  at  home  wag  such  that  the 
church  recalled  him  to  preside  over  its  mis- 
sions committee.  It  was  thought  to  be  time 
that  Doff  aboidd  leave  India,  his  health  being 
to  impured  as  to  mako  a  permanent  change 
a  necesaity. 

The  memorids  devised  in  bis  honour  on 
his  leaving  were  very  numerous.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  educational  buildings  of  Calcutta 
a  marble  hall  was  erected  as  a  memorial  of 
him.  Four  Duff  scholarships  were  instituted 
in  the  university.  A  portrait  was  placed  in 
one  coU^,  a  bint  in  another.  AfewScotch- 
men  in  mdia  and  adjacent  countries  offered 
him  a  rift  of  ll^OOW.,  the  cafiUA  of  which  he 
destined  for  the  invalided  missionaries  of  bis 
own  diureh.  Conspicuous  among  those  who 
gave  utterance  to  their  esteem  for  him  as  he 
was  leaving  them  was  Sir  Henry  Maine,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  post  of  vice-chancellor 
of  the  university.  Maine  expressed  his  ad- 
miration for  DufTs  thorough  self-sacrifice,attd 
for  his  faith  in  the  harmony  of  truth,  remark- 
ing that  it  was  very  rare  to  see  such  a  com- 
bination of  the  enthusiasm  of  religious  con- 
viction with  fearlessness  in  encouraging  the 
spread  of  knowledge. 

On  bis  way  home  in  1864  Duff,  in  order 
to  become  practically  acquainted  with  other 
missions  oThn  eharui,  Tinted  South  AfHca, 
and  trsversed  the  connti^  in  a  wagon,  in- 
specting the  mission  statumS.  In  1866  be 
leamedUiBt  his  Calcutta  school  had  for  the 
^rst  time  been  visited  by  a  govemor-^neral, 
S&C  J^xn  Lawi^nce,  who  wrote  to  him  that 
it  was  calculated  to  do  much  good  among  the 
apperclossee  of  Ben^l  society.  Installed  as 
convener  of  the  foreign  missions  committee, 
Duff  set  himself  to  promote  the  work  in  evet^ 
available  way.  To  endow  a  missionary  chair 
in  New  College,  Edinburgh,  be  raised  a  sum 
of  10,000/.    He  had  never  thought  of  occu- 

Bving  the  chair,  but  circumstances  altered 
IS  purpose  and  he  became  first  missionary 
professor.  He  superintended  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  into  effect  the  soheme  so 
dear  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  of  a  Free  church 
misrim  on  the  hanks  of  Lake  Nyassa.  He 
trarelled  to  ^ria  to  inspect  a  mismw  in 


the  Lebanon.  He  co-operated  with  bis  noble 
friends.  Lady  Aberdeen  and  Lord  P(dw«rdi, 
in  the  establishment  of  a  mission  in  Natal, 
the  '  Qordon  Memorial  Mission,'  designed  t» 
commemorate  the  two  sons  of  Lady  Aber* 
deen,  whose  career  had  terminated  so  tragi- 
callv.  the  sixth  earl  of  Aberdeen  and  the  Hon. 
J.  H.  H.  Gordon.  In  1878,  when  the  state 
of  the  Free  church  was  critical,  on  account  of 
a  threatened  sohism,  Duff  was  a  second  time 
csUed  to  the  tiair.  Hiis  danger,  strange  to 
say,  arose  ftom  a  i«oposal  fsu  vmm  betwaam 
the  Free  church  and  tne  United  Fresbyteliaii, 
which  Duff  greatly  encouraged.  Among  hli 
latest  acts  was  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  for- 
mation of  the '  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churdiee 
holding  the  Presbyterisn  System.'  Before  the 
first  meeting  of  this  body,  in  1877,  Duff's 
health  broke,  and  he  died  on  13  Feb.  1878. 
His  pertional  property  he  bequeathed  for  a 
lectureship  on  missions  on  the  model  of  the 
Bampton. 

DutTs  principal  publications  were  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  *Tbo  Church  of  Scotland's  India 
Mission,'  1836.  2,  'Vindication of theOhnrch 
of  Scotland's  India  Missions,'  18S7.  3.  <New 
Era  of  English  Language  uid  Literatore  in 
India,'  1837.  4.  '  MissLons  tJie  end  of  the 
Christian  Chnreh,' 1889.  fi.  '  Farewell  Ad- 
dress,'1639.  6.  *  India  and  India  Misrions,' 
1840.  7.  <  The  Headship  of  the  Lord  Jetus 
Christ,'  1844.  8.  '  Lectures  on  the  Church 
of  Scotland,'  delivered  at  Calcutta,  1844. 
9.  *  The  Jesuits,*  1846.  10. '  Missionary  Ad- 
dresses,' 1860.  11. '  Farewell  Address  to  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,'  1866.  12.  Several 
sermons  and  pamphlets.  13.  *  The  World- 
wide Crbls/  1873.  14.  '  The  True  Nobility 
—Sketches  of  Lord  Haddo  and  the  Hon. 
J.  H.Hamilton  Gordon.'  10.  Various  articles 
in  the  '  Calcutta  lleview.' 

[Lftttor  to  Dr.  Inglis  respecting  the  wreck  of 
the  Lady  Holland,  1830 ;  Missionary  Reeord  1^ 
Chnreh  of  Scotland  and  of  Free  Chureb  of  Soot- 
land  ;  DtPruptitMi  Worthies ;  lifo  ot  Alexandsf 
Duff,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  by  George  Smith.  OXK, 
LL.D.,  8  vols. ;  Hen  worth  renumbering,  A1«K- 
ander  Duff,  by  Tbomiu  Smith,  D.D. ;  Daily  Re- 
view, IS  Feb.  1878;  Proceedings  of  Oeiuind 
Assembly  of  Free  CbuKb,  1878.]     W.  a.  B. 

DUFF,  ANDREW  HALLIDAY  (1880- 
77),  essayist  and  dramatist.  (See  Hallidat.] 

DUFF,  JAMES,  second  Earl  of  Fira 
(1729-1809).  was  second  sonof  WilliamDuff, 
Lord  Braco  of  Kilbryde.  His  father,  son  of 
William  Duff  of  Dipple,  co.  Banff,  was  M.P. 
for  Banffshire  1727-34,  was  created  Lord 
Broco  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland  28  July  1735, 
and  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of 
Fife  and  Viscount  Macduff,  also  in  the  peer^ 
of  Ireland,  by  patent  dated  26  iL-gA  17(%, 
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«■  proTinghia  dgMont  from  Mieduff,  Earl  of ' 
fm.  His  motber  wts  his  fkth«r'B  seoond 
wife,  Jesn,  dai^tter  of  Sir  James  Onuit  of  i 
Grant,  bart.  He  vos  born  39  Sept.  1729.  In  I 
1764  be  wu  elected  M.P.  for  Banff,  and  was  ' 
T»«lected  in  1761, 1768, 1774,  and  1780,  and  [ 
ia  the  parliament  of  1784  represented  the 
eonn^  of  Elgin.  He  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  title  and  estates  in  September  1768,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the 
pni[uitj,  which  he  largely  increased  bv  the 
pnchaM  of  land  in  the  north  of  Sootiaad. 
He  was  twice  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Hanu- 
ftetane,  and  Commerce,  for  his  plantations, 
wiA  which  he  covered  fbnrtean  thousand 
sens.  He  oflteed  the  fitrmm  on  his  estate 
vmj  indocemfliit  to  eultivnte  thair  knd  on 
the  most  raprovedprinetples,  and  himself  set 
the  axample  by  instituting  near  eadi  of  bis 
BBBts  a  model' farm,  where  agriculture  and 
cattle>lxeedin^  weore  carried  on  under  bis  per- 
UDSl  supervision.  In  1782  and  1783,  when 
tU  crops  failed,  he  allowed  hit  highland 
tenants  a  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  on 
their  tents,  and  disposed  of  grain  to  the  poor 
eo&Hderably  below  the  marliet  price,  import- 
ing sevsral  cargoes  from  England,  whiui  he 
sold  at  a  loas  of  SfiOOL  He  was  crested  a 
British  peer  by  the  title  of  Baron  Fife,  19  Feb. 
1790.  He  held  the  appointment  of  lovd-lien- 
tentnt  of  county  Bann,  and  founded  the  town 
of  Mawhi^  tiie  harbour  ct  wfaidi  was  buUt 
at  a  cost  of  6.00(M:  He  died  at  his  honae  in 
Whitehall,  London,  34  Jan.  1809,  and  wm 
buried  in  the  mau^oleam  at  Duff  House* 
Bsnffahire.  He  married,  6  Jone  1760,  Lady 
Dorothea  Sinclair,  only  child  of  Alexander, 
aiath  ea>l  of  Cuthness,  but  he  had  no  isHue, 
sad  his  British  peerage  beeame  extinct  on  bis 
AeaCh.  He  was  sucoaeded  iu  his  Irish  earl- 
dom by  his  next  brother,  Alexander. 

[Donglaa  nud  Wood's  Peernffe  of  Scotland, 
L  578;  SeoU  Mag.  Ixxi.  169 ;  FMer'ti  Members 
d  FhriiameBt  (Sootland).]  A.  V. 

I>i:FP,3iBJAMES(I752-1889),^eneTal, 
son  of  Alexander  Duff  of  Kuutoun, 
N  A,  eatered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  the 
lit  or  Oienadier  gnsraa  on  18  April  1760. 

was  promoted  uentenant  and  captain  on 
SB  April  1775,  nid  made  adjutant  of  his  bat- 
talioB  m  1777,  and  on  SO  April  1779  he  was 
Inui^ited  as  proxy  for  the  odebmted  diplo- 
Butirt  Sir  James  Hania,  aiterwaids  fiist 
•srl  of  Malmesbuiy,  at  Ids  installation  as  a 
kaight  of  the  Bath.  He  was  promoted  eap- 
Ikta  and  lieutenant-colonel  on  1ft  July  1780, 
atlonelon  18  Nov.  I7P0,  and  major-general 
BB  9  OCL  1794,  and  in  1797  reoeivad  the 
wisaaid  of  the  Limerick  district.  While 

TOU  ft. 


'  there  he  renderad  important  sKricts  during 
the  insurrection  of 1798,  and  managed  to  keep 
I  his  district  quiet  in  spite  of  the  state  of  affi^ 
\  elsewhere.  He  waa  ICP.  for  BanAtim 
I  (1784-9),  and  colonel  of  the  50th  foot  from 
,  1798  to  death;  •  He  was  promoted  lieutenant- 

feneral  on  1  Jan.  160 1 ,  and  general  on  S6  Oct. 
609.  At  his  death,  at  Funtington,  near 
Ohiehester,  on  6  Dec.  1639,  he  was  senior 
general  in  the  British  army,  having  held  a 
commission  for  over  seventy  years.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  he  had  as  aides-de-camp 
during  Ms  Limerick  command  two  famous 
officers,  William  Napier  [q.v.]  and  Jsones 
Dawes  DoogUa  [q.  v.j 

[Royal  military  Calendar;  Oeat.  'iStg.  Mairb 
1840;  Life  of  Sir  William  Napier.]  H.  H.  a 

BUFF,  JAMES,  fourth  Eabl  or  Fm 
(1776-1867),  Spanish  general,  elder  son  of 
the  Hon.  Alexander  Duff,  who  succeeded  his 
brother  as  third  Earl  Fife  in  1800,  was  bom 
on  6  Oct,  1776.  He  was  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh and  was  not  intended  for  the  army. 
On  9  Sept.  1799  he  married  Mary  Oaroline, 
second  daughter  of  John  Mumers,  who 
died  on  20  Dec.  1805.  Thereupon  Duff 
sought  distraction  in  1806  by  volunteering 
to  join  the  Spaniards  in  thetr  war  against 
NaiKtleon.  His  asststanoe  was  gladly  re- 
ouved,  especially  as  he  came  full  of  enthu- 
siasm and  with  a  f  uU  purse,  and  he  was  made 
•  major^eneral  m  tiie  Spanish  •orrice.  He 
•erred  withgreat  distittetion  at  the  battle  ot 
lUsveta,  wMre  he  was  severely  woanded  in 
trying  to  rally  the  Spanish  runaways,  and 
was  only  saved  from  becoming  a  prisoner  1^ 
the  gallantry  of  his  lifelong  finend,  Major 
(afterwards  Lieutenanb-genoal  Sir)  S.  F. 
Whittingham.  In  that  year,  1809,  he  became 
Viscount  Macduff  on  his  father's  acoeesion 
to  the  Irish  earldom  of  Fii^  but  he  stUl  con- 
tinued to  serve  in  Spain,  and  waa  present 
during  the  defence  of  Cadiz  ngainst  Marshal 
Victor,  and  waa  again  severely  wounded  in 
the  attack  on  l\>rt  Matagorda  in  1810.  On 
17  April  1811  be  aucoeeded  his  father  as 
.fourth  Earl  Fife,  and  as  lord'-lieutenant  of 
BanHshire,  and  retonied  to  England,  after 
being  made  fbr  his  services  a  knight  of  the 
order  of  St.  Ferdinand.  He  was  elected 
M.P.  fcr  Banffihire  in  1818,  and  made  a  lord 
in  waiting  in  the  following  year,  and  he  wa^ 
created  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  as 
Lord  ftfe  on  27  April  1827,  in  which  year 
he  was- also  made  a  knight  of  the  Thistle. 
Ha  soon '  afberwards  n^tired  altoKt-ther  to 
So^and,  where  he  lived  at  Duff  House, 
Banffshire,  mueh  beloved  by  1iU  tenantry 
and. greatly  interested  in  fanning  and  cattle 
ni»ing,and  there  he  died,  w'')  '^('>  on  9  March 
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1867.  He  THiA  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
JameeSuft',  the  elder  son  of  his  only  brother, 
Ckner^the  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  I>iifr,G.O.H., 
whowa8amo8tdistingmgbedoi1icer,andeoin- 
manded  the  88th  regiment,  the  Connaught 
Hangers,  from  1796 to  1 81 0,  nerving  at  its  hea<l 
in  Iliiird's  expedition  from  India  to  Egypt  in 
1801 ,  and  in  the  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres  in 
16U0,  and  who  had  pl«deceaaed  kirn  in  1861. 

[Whittjughniii'ii  Lift  of  .Sir  S.  F.  Whittti^ 
bam ;  Gent.  ALig.  April  1857 ;  nn<i  for  Sir  Alex-  , 
aoder  Duff's  «ervloe8,  Uoyal  Military  CMltmdaE, 
ad.  1820,  iii.  169.]  H.  M.  .S.  | 

DUFF,  .TAMES  GRANT  (178ft-1858), 
historian,  ^tdt'st  son  of  John  Grant  of  Kin-  I 
cardine  O'Xeil  and  Margaret  Miln  Duff  of 
Eden,  who  d'lvA  20  Aug.  1824,  vaa  bom  in 
thi'  town  of  Itaiilf  on  8  July  1789.  His  father  j 
dying  about  1799,  his  mother  removed  ta 
Aljerdeen,  wLltb  he  went  to  school,  and  to  t  he 
Marischal  College.  He  was  designed  for  the 
civil  service  of  fbu  East  India  Company,  but 
impatient  at  the  prospectof  delay  in  obtaining 
a  noBt  he  accepted  a  codetship  in  1606  ana 
sailed  for  Bombay.  Having  studied  at  the 
cadet  establishment  there,  he  joined  the  Bom- 
bay grenadinra,  was  present  in  1806  as  ensign  ' 
in  command  at  the  stormingof  Haliah,  aforti- 
fled  stron^old  of  freebooters,  where  he  dis- 
played conspicuous  gallantry,  and  his  party 
was  almost  cut  to  pieces.  At  an  unusuallj^ 
early  age  he  became  adjutant  to  hia  regi- 
ment and  Persian  interpreter,  and  was  even 
more  influential  in  it  than  this  position  indi- 
cated. While  still  lieutenant  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Monntatuart  Elphinstone  [q.  v.], 
then  resident  of  Poona,  and  became,  along 
with  Captain  Pottinger,his assistant  and  de- 
voted friend.  Elphinstone's  character  of  him 
in  1858  was '  a  man  of  much  ability,  and  what 
in  more,  much  good  sense.'  He  was  partictt- 
Isrly  succc^fnl  in  understanding  the  native 
dmfacter,  and  iuFdiwovering  tw  mean  be- 
tween too  ra^d  reform  andtoogteatdeliarenee 
'tonative  pn^udice  and  immobility.  During 
the  long  operations  against  thePetshwaBajee 
Rao,t^ninatingin  hia  overthrow,  Grant  took 
a  considerable  ]^ut,  both  in  a  civil  'and  in  a 
military  capacity,  holding  now  the  rank  of 
captain  in  ms  re^ment  (sec  Forrbbt,  Offt- 
ciat  Writings  0/  ElpAinttone,  pref.  memoir). 
Upon  the  settlement  of  the  country  he  was 
ap^inted  in  1618  to  the  important  oiBce  of 
resident  of  Sattara.  His  instructions  am 
contained  in  a  letter  of  Elphiiutone's,  dated 
8  April  181^  and  bis  remuneration  was  fixed 
at  two  thousand  rupees  per  month,  with  al- 
lowaiiceaof  fiftetm  hundnd  raMMpermoiith, 
and  in  addition  his  ofBee  estuliaunent  (see 
J%MT«187S.vol.xxzviiipt.l)  Here, 
in  the  Imrt  of  a  wurlike  prov  ioce,  the  oentn 


of  the  Mahratta  confudoracy,  with  but  one 
European  companion  and  a  body  of  native 
infantry,  he  succeeded  in  maintaini^  him- 
self. ByproclamationU  Aprill818Elphin- 
stone  made  over  to  Grant  full  powers  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  Suttnrn.  Pertab 
bing  the  rajah  was  rescued  from  his  captivity 
by  the  peishwa  after  the  battle  of  Ashten 
I'ebraarT  1610  and  restored  to  the  throne 
under  tne  tutelage  of  Grant.  By  treaty 
S5  Sept.  1819  Gruit  was  to  administer  the 
ooontry  in  the  rajah's  name  till  1f^2,  and 
then  transfer  it  to  him  and  his  officers  when 
they  shoold  prove  fit  for  the  task.  Giant 
car^nlly  impressed  upcm  the  rajah  thwt  aov 
iutenwurse  with  otliei  princes,  except  bucd 
OS  the  treaty  provided  for,  would  be  punished 
with  annexation  of  his  territory,  and  trained 
htm  so  successfully  in  habits  of  busiuess  that 
Pertab  Sing,  having  improved  greatly  under 
his  care  (see  Hebeb.  Jourml,  ii.  212),  was 
made  direct  ruler  of  Sattara  in  1822 ;  but 
under  Grant's  suceessoE,  General  Briggs,  hia 
behftvionrwas  unsatisfactory.  (For  some  de- 
tails of  Grant's  administrative  policy  see  his 
mportcm  Sattara  in  Elphinstone's 'Repwt  on 
tlie  Territories  taken  frcnn  the  Peishwa,  1821.') 
Duringthts  time  Grant  concluded  the  treaties 
with  the  Sattara  jaghiredars,  vis.  22  April 
1830,  the  Pant  Sncheo,  Uie  Punt  Prithee 
Nidhee,  the  Duflaykarr  and  the  Deshmook 
of  l^holtun,  and  8  July  1820,  t^  liajah  of 
Akulkote  and  the  Sheikh  Waeknr  (as  the 
names  are  p^m  by  Aitoheson).  I^e  ar- 
rangements whieh  he  prescribed  both  for  the 
etiquette  of  the  Durbar  and  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  revenue  remained  aa  he  leff  them 
for  many  years.  After  five  years  the  anxiety 
and  toil  broke  down  his  health,  and  oompelled 
his  return  to  Scotland,  wh<-re  he  occupied 
himself  in  oompleting  his  *  Histwy  the 
Mahrattas,*  the  materials  fox  whion  he  liad 
loiuf  been  collecting  with  g9Kat  diligence  and 
uu&r  peculiarly  UTOurable  opportunities, 
througli  his  access  to  state  papers,  and  fa- 
mily and  temple  archives,  and  hia  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  Mahratta  ohie&  (see 
in  OoLBBBOOKE,  Ufe  of  Elphmstwte,  sev^ 
letters  to  and  from  Grant).  It  was  publiahed 
in  182&  About  1625  he  succeeded  to  the 
estate  of  Eden,  and  taking  the  additional 
name  of  Dnff  settled  there,  improving  the 
property.  In  1850  his  wife,  Jane  Catlurine, 
the  <mly  daughter  of  Sir  Wtutelaw  .^inslie,  an 
eminent  physician  and  author  of  the '  Materia 
Medics  Indica,'  whom  he  married  in  1836, 
succeeded  to  an  estate  in  Fifbshite  behnginv 
to  her  Hot^ei's  fhrnilv,  irtunnpan  he  took 
the  farther  name  of  OoninfAsme.  He  died 
on  98  S^.  1868,  lekviuftdughterandtiro 
sons,  tdvrham  the  elder,  Momitstiuvfe  El^iia- 
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stone^  liu  been  M.P.  for  the  Elgin  Buralia, 
rader-aecratajy  for  India  1866-74,  and  for 
the  colonies  ISSO-lf  and  goveraor  m  Madru 
1881-4. 

[Bsoffidiire  Jonmal.  Septenber  1868,  from 
iriuch  sU  tbe  otlier  pofiodiral  ootioes  an  taken ; 
IMTsHiBtoiyoftheMiihratias;  Burbe's  lAoded 
Oentry;  Aitebeaon's  lodiao  Tnaties,  vol.  it.; 
Ctdetmoke's  Elphinsto&e ;  Dr.  Mnxray  Smith  on 
8«Ua»  in  Calcutta  BeView,  x,  437.]    J.  A.  H. 

DUFF,  KOBERT  (d.  1787),  vice-admiral, 
coBsin  of  William  I>uff,  firet  e&rl  of  Fife, 
wsB  promoted  to  oomnuuulur'B  rank  on  4  Deo. 
1744,  and  ia  1 746  had  command  of  the  Terror 
boiab  on  the  ooBAt  of  Scotland.  On  23  Oct.  he 
wu  posted  to  the  Angleaea,  a  new  ship  of 
44gQns,  wiiich  he  commanded  On  the  coast 
of  Ireland  and  the  home  station  till  the  peaee 
ia  1746.  In  1766  he  was  npobited  to  the 
Boehester  of  60  gnns,  whicn  was  employed 
dnring  the  fallowiBfr  ytttrB  on.  tho  coast  of 
FVanee  eitlur  ia  inoependent enusingor  as 
part  of  the  grand  fleet.  In  1768  Dt^  was 
with  CommodoreHoweiu  the  aijuadron  cover" 
ing  the  expeditions  against  St.  Malo,  Oheiv 
btmrg,  and  St.  Cas;  and  in  1759  was  senior 
officerof  the  little  squadron  stationed  on  the 
tovth  coast  of  Bretagne  to  keep  watch  over 
the  movements  of  the  French  in  'Morbifaan, 
while  Uawke  with  the  fleet  blockaded  Rrast. 
He  was  lying  at  anchor  in  Quibwn  Bay, 
his  squadron  consisting  of  four  50^^  ships 
and  torn  frigates,  whesi,  on  the  morning  fji 
20  Not.,  his  ontk>ok  gave  him  int«lUg«ice  <rf 
the  f^traeh  fleet  to  the  southward  of  Belle 
Ida.  He  hastily  put  to  sea  aad  stood  to  the 
MMtthwacd,  chased  by  the  f^ch.  Snddrah^ 
En^ish  ships  tacked  to  the  eastward, 
tim  mm  MMiniDg  the  rigging,  cheering  and 
throwiBg  their  hats  into  the  sea.  They  bad 
jnsC  made  oat  the  English  fleet  in  liot  jHir^ 
suit  of  the  F^nch,  which,  partly  owing  to 
its  turning  aside  to  chase  Duffs  squadron, 
ms  overtaken  befcKe  it  could  get  into  a  safe 
aaeborage  [aee  IUwkb,  Edwa&d,  LoboI. 
Duffhad  no  actual  share  in  the  battle  which 
followed,  but  by  reason  of  the  prominent 
piit  be  took  in  the  overture  his  name  is 
eloaely  connected  with  the  glories  of  that 
great  >jay.  He  was  afterward  appointed  to 
the  PotMrojant,  a  crack  ship  of  m>  guns,  in 
whid  he  accompanied  Eear-admiru  Rod- 
onto  the  West  Indiea,  and  took  part  in  the 
redaction  of  Sbrtinique,  January  and  F»> 
braaiTl7e2.  On  31  March  1775  be  was  pn>- 
mted  to  be  rear-admiral,  and  in  April  was 
Mat  out  as  commander-in-chief  at  Newfound- 
ttal  In  September  1777  be  was  appointed 
t»  the  eonunaad  of  the  Mediterranean,  with 
Us  flag  in  the  Panther.  When  the  siege  of 
Otbf«)tarwasbe|ritn  in  1779,  Duff  co-opentad 


with  the  garrison  so  far  as  the  very  limited 
force  at  his  disposal  permitted ;  but  the  go- 
vemment,  not  being  able  to  strengthen  his 
command,  recalled  him  early  in  the  following 
year.  He  had  been  jo^moted  to  be  vice-ad- 
miral on  S9  Jan.  177^  but  held  no  fiirther 
command  after  his  return  to  fingland  bi  1 780. 
During  his  later  years  he  was  grievously  af- 
flicted with  gout,  an  attack  of  which  in  the 
etomach  caused  bis  death  at  Queensl'erry  on 
6  June  1787. 

llv  married  in  1764  Helen,  the  daughter 
of  his  cousin  the  Earl  of  Fife.  By  her  he 
had  several  children*  whose  deeoradaats  are 
now  numerous.  It  may  be  noted  as  a  curious 
coincidence  that  hia  grand-nephew,  George 
Duif,  who  was  slain  at  Trafalgar  in  command 
of  the  Mars,  had  before  the  battle  the  com- 
mand of  the  mshore  s^^uadroo,  watching  the 
motions  of  the  enemy  in  Cadiz. 

[Charnock's  Bit^.  Navalis,  t.  444 ;  Beatwm's 
Nav.  and  Mil.  Memoirs,  voL  iii.]       J.  K.  L. 

DT7FF,  WILLIAM  (1732-1816),  mis. 
cellaneouswrit6r,aScotch  minister  and  M.A., 
was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  26  June  1755, 
called  18  Sept.,  and  ordained  8  Oct.,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  pariah  of  Glenbncket, 
Aberdeenshire.  Thenco  he  waa  transferred  to 
Peterculter  in  the  same  county,  94  Oct,  1 766, 
bein^  admitted  4  March  1767.  He  was 
nominated  minister  of  Foveran,  also  in  Aber- 
deenshire, in  February  1774,  and  took  up  his 
rendenee  a  twelvemonth  later.  There  he 
got  a  new  diurch  built  in  1794,  and  died 
father  of  the  synod,  23  Feb.  1816,  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  sixtieth  of 
his  ministry  (Scots  Mm.  Ixxvii.  319).  On 
4  Sept.  1778  he  married  Ann  Mitchell,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons  and  four  daugh- 
tern.  Duif  is  author  of:  1.  'An  Essay  on 
Original  Qenius  and  its  Various  Modes  of 
Exertion  in  ^^lilosophy  and  the  Fine  Arts, 
particulariy  in  Poetrv  '(anon.),  8vo,  London, 
1767,  a  work  whicn  exhibits  considerable 
BcqnaintancewithclaflBicalauthora.  Asequel 
is  2.  '  Critical  Observations  on  the  Writtnga 
of  the  most  celebrated  Original  Geniuses  in 
Poetry,' 8vo,  London,  1770.  3.  'The  His- 
tory of  Rhedi,  the  Hermit  of  Mount  Ararat. 
An  Oriental  Tale*  (anon.),  ISmo,  London, 
1773.  4.  'Sennons  on  Several  Occasions,* 
3  vols.  13m<^  Aberdeen,  1786.  6.  'Lettnn 
on  the  Intelfectual  uid  Moral  Character  of 
Women,*  8vo,  Aberdeen,  1807.  6.  "tte 
Last  Address  of  a  Clei^man  in  the  Decline 
of  lAtB,'  8vo,  Aberdeen,  1814.  Dufl'  also 
furnished  an  account  of  Foveran  to  Sir  J. 
Sinclaif'a'Statistied  Acoomt  of  Scotland* 
(ed.  1791-8,  in.  9S-70t  zxl  Appndix,  pa. 
136-7). 
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[Haw  Seott'i  f  arti  Eoel.  Soot.,  vol-  iii.  pt.  ii. 

B).  618.  565,  608;  Brit.  Hna.  Cat, ;  Cat  itf 
biaiy  of  AdvoeatM,  ii.  S80.1  a.  Q. 

DXTFFEEIN,  Ladt  (1807-1867).  [See 
SHBBiDAir,  Helen  Sbuna..] 

DtTirar,  THOUAS  (Jl.  1078),  dTama* 
tist,  was  originally  a  lailliner  in  tiie  New 
Rtdiange,  Lond<m,  who  unfbrtunately  took 
to  play-writing.  He  obtained  some  notorietv 
by  hurleaquing  the  rhymed  tragedies  with 
which  Dryden,  Shadwell,  and  Settle  enter* 
tained  the  town.  As  literature,  hla  produo 
tions  are  beneath  oritioism.  Ue  is  beat  re- 
membered by  *  The  Mock  Tempest,'  acted  at 
the  Theatre  RoyH  in  1676,  and  written  is 
opposition  to  Diyden  and  Davenant's  altera- 
tion of  Sbttkeapeare's '  Tempest,'  which  was 
then  in  its  fhll  ran  at  Dorset  Oardena.  Of 
this  txavea^  Sir  William  Soame8,in  hisyer> 
■ion  of  •  Bogrleau'a  Art  of  Poetry,'  1688  (re- 
issued as  'rerised  by  Dryden,'  1710),  wrote: 

The  dnllHt  smbblers  some  admixers  found. 
And  the  Hock  TempMt  was  a  while  renown'd : 
Battels  low  staff  the  towo  atlastdw^d, 
And  Beom'd  the  fblly  that  they  once  luid  ^ii'd. 

Duffet  wrote  also:  1.  'Hie  Emraess  of 
Morocco,  a  farce'  (anon.),  4to,  London, 
1674,  satiriung  SatUe's  tra^y  of  th^  name ; 
IbQowed  by '  An  Epilogne  spoken  by  W  itches 
^ter  the  mode  of  Macbeth,'  '  perform'd  with 
new  and  costly  maohinea.'  2.  'llieSpanish 
Bonie,'  a  comedy  in  Terse,  4to,  London,  167 4. 
TbiB,  the  most  indecent  of  his  plays,  is 
approprii^y  dedicated  to  'Mad^  Ellen 
Qvyn,'  8.  'Beauties  Triumph,  a  masque 
[in  verse].  Presented  by  the  Scholsrs  of 
Mr.  Jeffery  Banister  and  Mr.  James  Hart,  at 
thdr  new  Bouding  School  for  Young  Ladies 
and  Gentlewomen.  Kept  in  that  House  which 
was  formerly  Sir  Arthur  Gorges,  at  Ghels^,' 
4to,  London,  1676,  a  curious  lesson  in  what 
"Sras  then  considered  high  moral  culture, 
4.  '  Psyche  Debauoh'd,  a  ocanedy,'  4to,  Ltm- 
don,  1678,  a  travesty  of  Shadwell's  tragedy. 
To  Dulfet  is  ascrihsd  the  antiuaslup  of  the 
anon^ons  eonwdy  entitled  'The  Amorous 
Old  Woman.  .  .  .  Written  by  a  Person  of 
Honour,'  4to,  I^ndon,  1674  (afterwards  re- 
iMued  wit3i  a  new  title-page,  'The  Fond 
Lady,'  4to,  London,  1684).  He  also  wrote 
a  paltry  volume  of  'New  Poems,  Songs, 
Prologues  and  Epilogues  ...  set  br  the 
most  eminent  Musicians  about  the  Town.' 
8to,  London,  1676,  and  a  broadsheet  ballad, 
undated,  called  '  Amintor'e  Lamentation  for 
Cielia's  IJnkindnees.' 

[Baker's  Biog.  Dram.  (181S).  i.  210-1 1,  ii.  25. 
£8,  194,  iii,  52,  IM.  293;  KotaB  aiid  Queries, 
ard  ser.  xii.  63 :  BriU  Uub.  Cat.]         Q.  O. 


DTTFEISLD,  WnJJAM  (1816-1868), 
stdll-ltfe  paintar,  bom  at  Batli  m  1816,  and 
aducated^ia  that  city,  was  the  aeoond  son  of 

Charles  Duffield,  at  one  time  proprietor  of 
the  Royal  Union  Library.  At  an  early  age 
he  displaced  a  decided  piedUection  and  talent 
fbr  drawing.  Mr.  George  Doo,  the  engraver, 
having  been  struck  by  DuiBeld's  highly  ela^ 
borat^  pen-and-ink  sketches  and  faithful 
copies  of  his  engravings,  offered  to  take  him 
as  his  pnptl  without  a  premium.  Afewyears 
later  he  placed  himself  under  liance,  ana  was 
noted  for  his  unremitting  attention  and  assi- 
duity as  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
After  completing  the  usual  course  study 
m  London,  be  returned  to  Bath,  and  later 
on  proceeded  to  Antwerp,  where,  under  Baron 
Wappers,  he  woAsd  fbr  two  years.  In  1867 
he  resided  at  Bayswat»,  and  died  on  3  Sept, 
1863, 

In  1860  Duffield  married  Mary  Elizabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Rosenberg  of 
Bath,  and  a  painter  of  frait  and  flowers;  she 
was  a  member  of  the  InsUtnte  of  inters 
ia  Water-Colonrs. 

[^Ottley'i  IKetioDAry  of  Recent  and  Living 
FauibBts  and  Bngravera ;  Redgrave's  Dictiooaiy 
of  Artists,]  L.F. 

rUFFY,BDWAIU)(1840-1808),Fenian 
leader,  was  bom  at  Ballaghaderreen,  county 
of  Mayo,  in  1840.  In  1863  he  gave  up  a 
situation  and  devoted  himself  to  spreading 
Fenian  prindples  in  Connau|^t,  becoming  in 
fiuit '  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Fenian  mov^ 
ment  west  of  the  SHiannon,'  He  was  arrested 
11  Not.  1866,  with  James  Stephens,  Oharies 
J,  EioUiam,  and  Hugh  Brophy,  at  Fairfidd 
House,  Sandymonnt,  but  after  a  brief  im- 

Jrisonment  was  released  on  bul  in  January 
866,  in  the  belief  that  be  was  dying  of  con- 
snmption.  He  again  applied  himself  to  the 
organisation,  was  reanwted  at  Boyle  on 
11  March,  tried  21  May  1867,  and  sentenced 
to  fifteen  years'  penal  servitude.  He  was 
found  dead  in  his  cell  at  MiUbank  prison, 
17  Jan.  1868.  The  concluding  sentences  of 
his  speech  delivered  in  the  dock  before  oon> 
viction  have  been  inscribed  on  his  tomb  m 
Glasnevin  cemetery,  Dublin. 

[T.  C.  Sullivan's  Speeches  from  the  Dock, 
23rd  ed.  pt.  i.  pp.  208-1 0 ;  A.  M.  SalliTan's  New 
Ireland,  6th  ed.  p.  264 ;  Webb's  Irish  Compen- 
dinm,  p.  160.]  O.  Q-. 

DUFIEF,  NICOLAS  GOUiN  (1776  P- 
1834),  French  tescber,a  native  of  Nantes,  was 
bom  in  or  about  1776.  His  father,  a  knight 
of  the  ordex  of  St.  Louis,  served  during  the 
revolution  as  a  volunteer  under  the  French 
[ffinces  in  Germany;  hismotberftheOonntoM 
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Fietoin  Aim6e  Libault  GkminDuflsf ,  was  per- 
aontUy  engsiged  in  the  manj  battles  fought 
her  relative,  Qeneral  Charette,  a^infit  the 
rerolutkmists,  for  which  she  was  a^rwards 
kDown  as*  the  heroine  of  I^a  Vendue.'  Duilef, 
thooffhastripliiig  of  fifteen,  joined  inl792 the 
muuKnl  corpe  asiembled  under  the  Oount 
feetor  at  lEaMm,  and  went  through  the 
canmaign  with  Ilia  Kgiment  in  the  army  of 
the  bn^herB  of  Loms  XYUI  vntU  its  difr- 
handment.  The  same  year  he  sought  refuse 
ia  England,  hut  soon  afterwards  sailed  ror 
tbe  West  Indies,  and  wae  attracted  thence 
to  Phil»ddphia,  which  he  reached  in  July 
1793.  During-  his  stgoum  in  America  he  be* 
came  acquainted  with  Dr.  IMestley,  Thomas 
Jefioaon,  and  other  eminent  men.  Here, 
too,  he  pnbliabed  an  essay  on  '  The  Philo- 
■ophj  oi  Language,'  in  which  he  first  ex* 
plained  to  the  world  how  he  was  led  to  make 
thote  discoveriea  'from  which  my  system  of 
onimBal  and  economical  instruction  derives 
nch  peculiar  and  manifold  advantageB.'  For 
BMrly  twent^flTe  years  he  tawrht  French 
with  meotm  u  Ametiea  and  in  ^gland,  to 
whidi  he  tetnned  about  1818.  He  died  at 
PantonnUe  12  Aprill8S4.  Hia  chief  work 
b'Natnre  displayed  in  her  mode  of  teacilung 
Lat^nage  to  Man ;  being  a  new  and  iufaf 
KUe  Method  of  acquiring  Languages  with 
anpirallded  rftpidit^ ;  deduced  from  the  ana- 
lystt  of  the  hnman  mind,  and  consequently 
suited  to  erary  capacity:  adapted  to  the 
French.  To  wmch  is  prcnxed  a  derelopment 
of  the  aathor's  plan  of  tnitaon,'  3  Tols.  8to, 
Londoo,  1818,  which  despite  its  siie  and  cost- 
linees  reached  a  twelfth  edition  in  the  author's 
l^Btime.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  com- 
pleted •  A  Univereal,  Pronouncing,  and  Criti- 
cal Frencli-En{^ishI>ictionaTy/8ro,  London, 
1883.  He  was  author,  too,  of  'The  French 
Self-interpreter,  or  Pronoun<ung  Qnunmar,' 
Ifimo,  Exeter  (1820 P). 

(Tkibees  to  Nataie  Displayed;  Gent.  Mag. 
KW  nr.  i.  Ml.]  Q. 

DUGABD.  SAMUEL  (1646  P-ie97),  di- 
vine, son  of  Thomas  Dugard,  M.A.,  reotor  of 
BftT&rd,  'Warwickshire,  by  Anne  his  wife,  | 
vas  bom  at  Warwick  in  or  about  1046,  hu 
ftther  being  at  the  time  head-master  of  the 
pinmar  school  of  that  town.  AtthehegiEt* 
Bii^  of  1661,  when  about  sixteen  years  of 
■gv,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  as  a 
commoner,  but  was  admitt^  a  scholar  on 
SO  May  1662,  and  graduated  B.A.an200ct. 
1604.  Then  taking  ordeia,  he  vnelected  to 
a  feUowsInp  in  June  1687,  woeeedling  M.A. 
OB  the  Ibllowingr  Bl  Oct.  He  subseqiiently 
becaow  recttn  Forton,  Staffordshire,  end 
«  3  Job.  169^7  wasoollated  to  the  fmhend 


of  Pipa  Minor  aUas  Frees  in  Lichfield.  He 
died  at  Forton  in  the  springof  thesameyear. 
He  left  a  family  of  fire  eons  and  five  daugh- 
ters. He  published:  1.  'The  True  Natore 
ef  the  Divine  Law,and  of  Disohe£ence there- 
unto ;  in  Nine  Discourses,  tending  to  show, 
in  the  one  a  Loveliness  in  the  otner  a  De- 
formity, bv  way  of  Dialogue  between  Theo- 

Jhilna  ana  Etibulus,'  Syo,  Londcm,  1687. 
. '  A  DisoontM  Mmoenui^  muy  CSiildien, 
in  whwh  the  Pv^ndieea  ai^inst  a  nnmannu 
Offspring  are  removed,  and  the  Objections 
answered,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,'  8vo,  Lon- 
don, 1696.  Wood  also  ascribes  to  him '  The 
Marriages  of  Cousin  (Germans  vindicated  fivm 
the  Censures  of  Unlawfolnease  and  Inexpe- 
diency. Being  a  Letter  written  to  his  mocb 
Honour'd  T.  D.'  [without  author's  namel, 
8vo,  Oxford, 1678,  'mostly  taken,  as  'tis  said, 
£rom  Dr.  Jer.  Taylor's  lxK>k  called  Dnctor 
Dubitantium,  fto.  In  November  1674  Du- 
gard sent  to  Hr.  Balph  Bathurst,  vice-chan- 
cellor of  Oxford,  a  '  Relation  conceminf^  a 
•tiange  Kind  of  Bleeding  in  a  little  Child 
at  LiUeshallin  Smpshir^ which  was  printed 
in  the  *  Phibsc^phical  Traiuaetions*  (ix.  198). 

[Addit  MS.  23146;  Wood's  Atbeiue  Oxon. 
(Bliss),  iv.  679;  Wood's  Fksti  (Bliss),  it.  277. 
398 ;  Dagdale's  Warwickshire  (Thomas),  pp.488- 
489 ;  Le  Neve's  FssU  (Hardy),  i.  619.)  &. 

DUGAKD,  WILLIAM  (1606-1663), 
schoolmaster,  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Dugard, 
was  bom  at  the  Hodgee,  Bromsgrove  Idckey, 
Worceatarsliire,  on  9  Jan.  1606-6.  He  was 
educated  at  tbe  Royal  School,  by  Worcester 
Cathedral;  became  a  pensioner  set  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  under  his  uncle, 
Richard  Dnganl,  B.D. ;  and  took  degrees  of 
B.A.  in  16^,  and  M.A.  in  1630.  in  1626 
he  was  usher  of  Oondle  school,  and  in  16S0 
master  of  Stamfotd  aehooL  In  1636  he  sued 
the  oorponteaoUumtjea  fi»  misa^ropriation 
of schoollands and othw abnses.  Twoyeara 
afterwards  he  became  master  of  Colenester 
gram  mar  school.  He  ineto—od  the  number 
of  scholars  from  nine  to  oxty-nine^  and  re- 
paired the  school  at  his  own  ennue,  but 
I  gave  offence  to  the  townsmen,  and  was  com- 
pel led  to  resign  in  January  1642-8.  In  May 
1644  he  was  chosen  head-master  of  Ma%hant 
Taylors'  School  in  London.  In  1648  the 
court  of  aldermen  elected  him  examiner  of 
their  schools  in  the  country.  He  was  the 
first  to  set  u^  a  folio  r^pster  of  his  school, 
with  fiill  particulars  of  Hm  scholars  admitted. 
It  is  Btilfpreserved  in  the  Sion  Co11m«  li- 
brary. This  record  has  two  loyal  Greek 
wraea  on  the  deKth  of  Charles  L,  and  two 
other  Greek  versM  on  the  burial  of  OroniF 
well's  mother.  He  printed  at  his  ^trivate  presa 
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Salmasiiu's  *  Defensio  re^ia  pro  OatoIo  pritno' 
in  1649-60.  The  council  of  state  committed  ' 
him  to  Newgatu,  ordered  the  deslmction  of 
his  presses  and  implemente,  and  directed  the 
Merchant  Taylors  Company  to  dtsmies  him 
from  their  icmwl.  His  wife  and  family  were 
tnxued  out  of  doors,  and  his  printiag  effects, 
wwth  l,000;.,eeised.  Afteramoi^simvri- 
sonmeDi,  however,  his  release  was  effected  by 
lus  fiiend  Milton.  In  1604  Dr.  Gill  and 
Franois  Bernard  retorted  that  Henry  Hills 
told  them  many  jeare  b^ore  that  Milton 
found  Pag^  printing  an  edition  of  ths 
'  EHkon  Basilike '  about  the  time  of  his  arreet, 
and  compelled  the  insertion  of  the  prayer 
from  Sidney's  *  Arcadia.'  which  be  afterwards 
ridiculed  inthe'Kikonokla6t«s'(W&Q8TAJTB, 
Vindieation  t}f  King  Otarles,  1711,  p.  117). 
Lander  revired  the  improbable  tdie  in  bis 
'  Oharks  I  vindicated  from  Plagiarism,'  176^ 
pp.  19, 27, 81.  Milton's  answer  to  Salmamos 
was  printed  at  Dogard's  press. 

On  Dngwd's  release  Aran  Ne\^te  he 
Mened  a  private  echoed  on  St.  Peter's  Hill, 
wadshaw,  however  a  few  months  after- 
wards, ordered  the  Mevdisnt  Taylon*  Cm- 

nto  replace  ban  for  his  special  services 
e  public  as  schoolmaster,  and  as  printer 
to  the  state,  and  after  a  third  peremptory 
letter  Diurard  was  reinstated  26  Sf^t.  166O. 
In  1651-2  some  of  his  books  were  publicly 
burnt  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
such  as  '  The  Kacovian  Catechism.'  Yet  in 
the  same  year  he  printed  a  French  transla- 
tion of  ftLilton's  '  Eiknnaklastes,'  and  calls 
himself  '  Onill.  Dugard,  imprimeur  du  con- 
seil  d'6tat.'  The  goremors  of  the  school,  on 
the  boming  of  his  works,  desired  him  to  re- 
linquish his  press-work,  but  his  imprint  ap- 
pears year  by  vfar  until  his  death.  In  June 
1661 ,  after  public  wamiitf  by  the  school  au- 
thorities of  tarious  breacus  of  oder,  chiefly 
in  taking  an  excesuve  nnmbOT  of  scholars 
(375),  be  was  dtunissed.  A  month  ufter  he 
opened  a  private  school  in  White's  Alley, 
Coleman  Street,  and  soon  had  193  pupils 
under  his  care.  He  died  3  Deo.  1663.  From 
his  will,  made  a  month  before,  he  seems  to 
have  survived  his  second  wife,  and  left  only 
a  daughter,  Lydia,  not  of  age.  His  first 
wife,  Elizabeth,  died  at  Colchester  in  1641. 
Two  sons,  Richard  (£.  25  June  1C34)  and 
Thomas  {h.  29  Nov.  10.15),  entered  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  in  1644,  the  former  being 
elected  to  St.  John's  College  1660.  He  lived 
at  Newington  Butts  in  1660,  when  he  con- 
cealed in  his  bouseJames Harrington, autlior 
of  Oceana,'  and  gave  a  bond  for  him  of 6,000/. 
Horrbgton  had  previously  done  him  like 
service. 

His  works  ore :  I.  '  Rudimenta  Gnece 


Linguie,  for  the  use  of  Merchant  Taylors* 
School,'  before  1666.  2.  '  The  lilngtish  Rodi- 
ments  of  the  Latin  Tongue,'  London,  1666, 
ISmo.  3. '  VestibulumliinguielAtinffi,' Lon- 
don, 1666.  4. 'Lexicon Gmci Testamenti Al- 
phabeticum,'London,  1660, 8vo,pD.  763.  The 
manuscript  of  a  new  edition  by  ths  younger 
Bowyer,  who  took  great  pains  with  it^was 
prepaxedinl?74,butnotpubIished.  fi.'Rho- 
toncesCompendium,'Londoii,8TO.  6.  "Syx<^ 
p^Siov  .  .  .  sive  manuale  Gneen  Lingan — 
Caspario  Seidelio,'  8rd  edition,  Lcndon,  1666. 
6.  '  RhetoricesElamentaqiuastionibusetio* 
sponsionibus  expltcata,'  ftc.,  sevml  editions, 
the  7th,  London,  1678,  8vo. 

[Dngard's  Works ;  StoVs  Surrey,  i.  169,  1 7«, 
208;  Wood's  Athew  (Bliss),  ii.  178 ;  Kennett'f 
Register,  p.  447;  Milton's  Works;  Jonroalsof  the 
Honse  of  Connnons,  I ;  Nicht^'s  Lit.  Aneed. 
i.  626,  iti.  164,  290;  Beadiog's  Sioa  CkOlege 
Library,  p.  41;  Wilsoa's  Merebant  l^ylora! 
Scboot,  pp.  159.  208-71.  270,  288.  289.  304-11, 
818, 323-8 ;  Morant's  Essex,  i.  177.]  J.  W.-a. 

DtTODALE,  BIGHARD  (JLim),t\m 
finrey  denumiac,  who  was  hewn  about  1060, 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  Dugdale  of  Sway, 
near  Whalley,  Lancaihlre,  a  gardenM,  and 
servant  to  Thomas  Lister  of  Weetby  in  York- 
shire. In  1669  (or  according  to  another  ao- 
covnt  about  1694),  when  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  he  went  to  the  ruah-bearing  fete  at 
Wbdiey^  and  getting  drunk,  qnairelled  and 
fought  with  one  of  the  revellers  aboutdanciog, 
an  exercise  in  which  he  considwed  be  ex- 
celled. On  returning  to  his  master's  bouse 
he  professed  to  have  seen  apparitions,  and  the 
following  day,  being  unwell  and  lying  down, 
he  declared  that  he  had  been  alsnned  hj  the 
door  opening  and  a  mist  entering,  followed 
\fy  various  supnnataral  appearances.  Be- 
coming subject  to  violent  tits,  Dugdale  left 
his  lihiAtun  and  went  home,  when  a  phy^ 
sician  was  called  in  without  benefiting  nim, 
as  the  fits  continued  and  increased.  Dug^ 
dale's  father  now  applied  to  Thomas  Jolly, 
the  ejected  minister  of  Altham,  who  with 
eight  or  nine  other  nonconformist  ministers 
met  slmoet  every  day  at  the  house  and  endea* 
voured  to  exorcise  toe  devil,  which  Dugdale 
affirmed  to  poesese  him,  by  prayer,  examina- 
tion, and  fasting,  but  without  result  for  at 
least  a  year.  Meanwhile  Dugdale's  fame  had 
spread  abroad,  and  he  was  visited  bv  several 
tlioueond  persons,  some  doxens  making  de- 
clarationsof  htsstrange  condition  befiamLord 
Wtllonghby  and  other  manstrates.  It  waa 
claimed  for  Dugdale  that  he  ftnetold  future 
events,  spoke  languages  <^  which  he  was  ig^ 
norant,  and  sometimes  with  two  voices  at 
once,  was  at  times  wildly  blaqtbemoos,  and 
at  others  preached  sermons,  that  he  was  po»- 
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of  extraordiuaij  atrenffth,  and  was 
sometimes  *  as  U^t  as  a  bae  of  feathers,  and 
at  others  as  heavj  as  lead,'  that  he  Tomited  a 
large  hair  broom,  and  did  a  number  other 
miiaculoDS  things.  Baxter  and  Mather  were 
BO  impressed  that  they  wished  to  quote  his 
ease  in  their  works  on  witchcraft ;  but  Lord- 
eUef-iustice  Holt  is  said  to  hare  discovered 
thattnewholeafiairwasanimpositwa.  Dos- 
dale  seems  to  have  been  hTsterioal,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  relations  to  naT«  traded  on  the 
credoUty  of  his  risitors.  A  number  of  pam- 
phlets w«ie  written,  some  denooncinff  him 
M  ft  cheat,  and  others  sn^ntiiw  the  uwoiy 
ofhisdenuniiaealpoesessioii.  Aftertheluise 
of  considerably  more  than  «  year  the  fits  Utt 
him,  and  np  to  1697,  when  he  was  last  heard 
of,  be  had  only  had  one  ommportuit  fetont 
(rf  than.  A  woodcut  portrait  is  prefixed  to 
I^Ws  *  Snr^  Impostor/ 

[Noble's  0Tan^,  i.  379 ;  ffisL  of  Whalley ; 
Til*  Surey  Dfln)oiiiadc(16V7) ;  Taylor's  Sorey  Im- 
pOBtor  (1697);  Middleton's  Uiraealons  Powers,  | 
pL  232  (ed.  1749).]  A.  C.  B. 

DVODALB,  STEPHEN  (1640P-168S), 
infocmer,  came  first  into  public  notice  as  a 
'discorerer'oftheso-calleelPeipiBhplot.  He 
had  been  conrerted  to  Romnnism  W  one 
Kni^t,  a  priest,  in  1667  or  1668,  being:  &t 
thatdateaoont  Mglrteenyeanofage.  Owing 
to  Kilt's  infirmities  Dugdale  was  tnns* 
ferred  to  Francis  Ev«nLa  jesnhj  in  StafiVwd- 
sliir&  He  ingratiated  himself  into  tbe  con- 
fidence of  Tarioos  priests,  and  professed  to 
fceeome  acquainted  with  plots  debated  at 
print*  meetings,  and  to  have  seen  numerous 
lottcBS.  At  fint  these  were  chiefly  eonoem- 
ing  maaty  and  weapons, '  that  they  should 
be  in  readiness  with  all  necessaries  when  the 
king  should  die,  to  asnst  tite  diike  against 
the  protestants'  {Informaiton  of  SO  Oct. 
1680.  p.  3).  In  1677  Dugdale  waa  steward  to 
Lofd  Aston  at  Tixall,  Staffonlshire,  where 
he  ebented  the  workmen  of  their  wages,  and 
was  regarded  as  'the  wickedest  man  that 
erar  Ured  on  the  &oe  of  the  earth '  (Sam- 
bridsD'a  testimony  at  Lord  Staffiwd's  trial). 
In  or  Angnafe  httm  arriTsd  oomwcted 
with  the  plot.  Tbe  jesuits  and  dw  catholic 
lords  were  said  to  be  deeply  implicated. 
Meetings  at  Tvall  followed  in  Aagnst  and 
September  1678 ;  the  death  of  Sir  Edmond- 
faoiy  Godfrey  was  discussed,  and  money  was  , 
snbsoibed  Icrishly.  By  September  Dugdale  ' 
fiwnd  himself  about  to  be  msmissed  for  em-  | 
beidemettt  and  guneral  misconduct.  He  | 
thereupon  'made  his  discovery  to  the  jnstices 
of  the  peace,'  when  they  issued  warrants  for 
the  apprehennott  of  George  Hobson  and 
Oeotffe  North.   Althouf^  ne  pn^Msad  to, 


have  bndcen  open  letters  from  Paris  to  Evers 
and  others,  he  had  Utile  but  hearsw  evidence, 
and  pretended  to  have  destaroyed  the  most 
dangerous  documents  on  the  eve  of  his  de- 
vartnre.  He  charged  John  Tasborough  and 
Mrs.  Ann  Price  with  soliciting  him  to  sign  a 
paper  of  recantation,  and  offering  him  1,000^. 
reward  for  it.  In  the  following  February 
these  persons  were  tried  at  the  king's  bench, 
eoiiTieted,  and  sentenced  to  pay  fines  reapeo- 
tivelyof200j.andl00A  Price  had  bean  Dng^ 
dale'a  feUow-sarrant  and  sweetheart  ^Tixall. 
Afterwsdds  Dogdale  led  a  shifty,  vagabond 
life,  ^TiHgevidMH»andwritingpaniphi«te,at 
first  aasodatiiv  diieflf  withBedloe,  Oatea, 
and  Edward  Turbemlle,  but  afterwards 
taming  aganut  Stephen  Collefi;e  [q.  v.]  and 
eonfrontii^Oates.  He  gave  evidence  against 
the  *  five  popish  lords '  u  October  1678.  On 
24  Dec  1678  he  swore  an  informatica  before 
Thomas  Lane  and  J.  Vemon  in  Staffordshire. 
At  the  trial  of  the  ftvejeeiuts(13  Junel679, 
&c.)  Dugdale  charged  two  oi  them  witli 
ODosulting  to  bring  about  the  assassination 
of  Charles  IL  Hechar^Whitebreadwith 
writing  a  letter  providing  for  Uie  entertain- 
ment of  '  good  stout  fellows,'  vti.  the  four 
Irish '  ruffians '  who  were  retorted  to  be  hired 
for  the  regicide.  Next  day,  14  June,  at  the 
trial  of  Bichurd  Loughom  the  barrister, 
Degdale  was  a  chirf  witness  ibr  the  proaeou- 
tion.  Again,  at  tiu  twUl  of  Kr  Qeo^ 
'Waknnan,  18  July,  &&,  Dugdale  awne 
<  general  endsnee ;  bnt  he  waa  alrea^  fall^ 
ing  into  discredit,  and  an  acqnittal  followed. 
He  swore,  on  the  second  day  of  Lord  Staf- 
ford's trial,  1  Dec.  1680,  that  the  accused  bod 
been  present  at  the  'cimsults'  at  Tixall  in 
September  1628,  and  also  at  Abnett's  house 
In  Stafford,  where  talk  had  been  about  slay- 
ing the  kiuj;,  and  that  on  the  20th  or  2lBt 
Stafford  onered  him  5002.  to  commit  the 
crime.  The  prolonged  dispute  at  the  trial 
was  chiefly  concerning  datce.  But  it  came 
to  light  that  Dugdale  had  tried  to  bribe 
sundry  persoDS  to  give  fiUse  evidence  against 
Stafford  and  other  perBons.  On  Hko  last  day 
(rt'the  trial,  whfle  t«  votes  wen  being  talcen, 
Dugdale  walked  abont  Teiy  melancholy, 
tmliam  Smit^,  late  schoolmaster  of  Isling- 
ton (who  hod  educated  Oates),  asked  him  the 
teason.  He  replied,  '  I  believe  hell  be 
'quitted,  and  I  am  undone;  but  let  whftt 
will  come  out  I  am  ruined.*  He  was  under* 
stood  to  be  willing  to  appear  against  Shaftes- 
bury, and  gave  evidence  against  Stephen 
Coll€^  at  tiie  Old  Bailey,  whea  a  verdict 
of  I^noramua  was  retonied,  8  July  1681. 
Again  on  the  17th,  at  the  Oxford  trial  of  the 
same  man,  Dugdale  swore  gainst  him,  and 
thus  came  into  direct  confiict  wiUi  his  old  a»* 
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sociatee.  LuttreUimteBtliatDu^daltiandlus 
fellows '  hftvequiu  lost  Uieir  credit,'  both  witb 
tke  court  party  and  the  fanatics.  la  Octo- 
ber Dugdaie  vainly  compliuned  to  the  conncD 
of  Dr.  Lower,  who  stated  that  he  had  treated 
him  for  an  in&mous  diaease,  Dngdale  havinff 
8wom  at  College's  trial  that  his  previous  ilt 
nese  had  been  caused  solely  by  the  Romanists 
baring  tried  to  poison  him.  Lower  and  the 
apothecary  proved  the  case,  and  the  coundl 
dismissed  the'  false  witness  '  not  to  troc^ 
tiiem  any-  more.'  Bogdale  then  cuised  Oap- 
taindinton  to  be  apprehended,  2&  Dee.  1681, 
fiv  defiuning  him,  hat  the  emmeil  aet  Clinton 
at  liber^  on  huL  Dagdale  had  fallen  into  a 
state  of  al^eot  temnr,  fuicyinf;  that  a  strainer 
whom  he  met  at  the  Thrae  Tuns,  a  Ofaanng 
Crow  tavern,  was  Viaoount  Btamard  or  his 
ghoet  come  back,  and  continued  bo  terrified 
with  the  apprehension  that  he  was  very 
uneuey  and  went  away.  That  both  Edwara 
Torb^ille  and  Dugdaie  gave  way  to  drink, 
and  in  their  delirium  tremens  imagined  speo- 
tres  and  died  miserably,  was  reported  to 
Secretary  Jenkins  (Intriguea  of  »l«  PoomA 
Plot  laid  open,  pp.  26,  S6, 1685).  iWlalo 
died  a  day  or  two  before  26  Much  lW3-3 
(Lfttbbix,  i.  26S). 

[FroceeditigB  against  the  lire  Popish  Lords 
forHi^Treason,260ct.l678;  Trial  of  Thomas 
WUtebresd,  Hamnirt,  Oawen,  Fenvick,  and 
Tamer,  1979 ;  Trial  of  Richard  langhorD,  esq., 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  Hi^  Trenson,  1679 ;  Trial 
of  Sir  George  Wakemao,  IS  July  1676.  &c.; 
Trial  of  WiOiam,  Viscount  Sufford,  1680-1 ; 
The  Informatifm  of  Stephen  Dugdaie,  gent.,  de- 
livered at  the  Biir  of  the  Hooae  of  u>mmoDs, 
1  Nov.  1680;  The  Farther  InformatMn  of  8. 
Dngdale,  delivered  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  24  Nov.  1680 ;  A  Narrative  of  ITd- 
heard-of  Po[nBh  Cmelties  towards  Protestants 
beyond  Sea* ;  or  a  New  Account  of  the  Bloody 
Spanish  Inqnisition,  published  as  a  Caveat  to 
Frotestants.  By  Mr.  Dngdale,  1680,  and  dedi- 
eated  to  Janes,  dahe  of  Moninonth,  by  Bichard 
Dngdale  [o.  v.], trading  on  the  name  of  Srepfaen  to 
circnlate  this  eatehpenny  oompilation,  referring 
to  the  Tasboiough  Trial,  ^  30,  and  Stephen  Dng- 
dale'sfearofthelnqnisitiou;  No  Faith  or  OreiUt 
to  be  given  to  Pspista,  vitii  Refleetions  oo  the 
Pequry  of  Will.  Vise.  StaflFord,  in  rdatwo  to 
Ur.  Stephen  Dugdaie,  bv  John  Smith,,  gentlemao, 
disoorem  of  tlw  F<^ish  Plot,  1681  (depositions 
of  ten  obeenie  vitneeseB  who  swore  afbenmrds 
that  thqr  had  seen  Stsffbrd  In  conversation  with 
Dugdaie) ;  The  Trial  and  Oanriction  of  John 
Tasborongh  and  Ann  Price  for  Sabomatjon  of 
Peijory,  in  endeavonring  to  persuade  Mr.  Dag- 
dde  to  retract,  &c.,  Febninry  1680;  TheTrialof 
Stephen  Coll^  at  Oxford,  17  Ai%.  1681  (here 
Dngdale  swore  that  College  spoke  treasonable 
words  against  tke  king  at  Oxford);  Cobbett's 
8taU  Trials,  rii.  Nob.  261,  3d3,  S5S.  380,  271, 


viii.  No.  281  (Stephen  College) ;  North's  Examen, 
1740;  Lattrell's  Brief  Hist.  Halation,  vol.  i. 
1857  ;  Uallad  Society's  Bagford  Ballads,  1876- 
1878,  p.  676,  &c.;  Bozbu^he  Ballads,  1883, 
iv.  121  et  eeq. ;  Sir  John  Reresby's  Uemoirs, 
1876.  pp.  147.  194.]  J.  W.  E. 

DUODALI^  Sib  WILLIAM  (1605- 
1686),  Garter  kmg-of-arms,  was  bom  at  Shur 
stoke,  near  Coleshill, "Warwickshire,  12  Sept. 
1606, '  at  which  time  was  a  ewarm  of  bees  in 
his  Other's  gardon,  then  esteemed  by  some  a 
happy  presage  on  the  behalf  of  the  babe ' 
(Wood,  Faaii,  ii.  13).  His  father^  John 
I)agdale,  of  a  Lancashire  family,  having  ac- 
oompamed  some  pupils  to  Oxford,  remuned 
at  the  university  for  his  own  purposea,  at 
thirty  matriculating  at  St.  John's  College, 
Btud^ng  dril  law,  succeeding  a  hinaman  of 
the  same  aumame  as  bursar  and  steward  of 
his  colle^,  and  after  fourteen  years'  residence 
selling  what  property  be  had  in  Lancashire 
to  settle  at  Snustoke  (cf.  Wood  in  Hamfeb, 
p.  6  n.,  DueDAi^,  tb.  pp.  6-7,  and  Runs, 
pp.  5-6).  Dugdaie  was  sent  at  the  age  of  ten 
to  Coventry,  where  he  remained  at  school  for 
five  fears,  and  then  returning  home  was  set 
by  hiB  &thQr  to  read  '  Littleton's  "  Tenures  " 
and  some  ot^er  law-books  and  history.'  He 
married  in  hia  eighteenth  year  to  please  his 
father,  who  was  old  and  mfirm,  and  after 
whose  death  he  bou||^  Blythe  Hall,  near 
Coleshill,  whieb  remained  to  the  end  of  his 
days  his  countir  home.  Here  he  made  the 
acquaintanoe  of  William  Burton  (1575-1&1S) 
[q.  v.],  author  of  the  '  Description  of  Lei- 
cestei^re,'  and  through  him  of  Sir  Symon 
Archer  [q.  r.l  who  was  collecting  matenM  for 
a  history  of  Warwickshire,  and  who,  finding 
in  Dugdaie  a  love  of  antiquunan  research, 
procured  hu  co-operation  in  the  task.  Ac- 
companying Archer  on  a  visit  to  London, 
Dugdaie  was  introduced  by  him  to  Sir  Henry 
Speiman,  who  made  him  acouainted  with  Sir 
Chrietophn  (afterwards  Lord)  Hatton,  and 
comptroller  the  household  of  CHiarlea  I, 
and  strongly  adriaed  him  to  co-operate  witJi 
Roger  Dodsworth  fq.  r.],  then  coUecUng 
doeumenta  illustrative  of  the  antiquities  of 
Yorkshire  and  the  foundation  of  monas- 
tenea  there  and  in  the  north  of  England. 
Dugdaie  gained  through  Hatton  access  to 
the  reoords  in  the  Tower,  and  to  the  Oottotuan 
collection  among  other  repertories  of  manu- 
scripts. Dugdaie  was  not  rich,  but  Hatton's 
liberality  enabled  him  to  undertake  the  com- 
pletion of  a  work  on  the  antiquitiee  of  War- 
wickshire independently  of  Sir  Symon  Archer. 
Throngh  Hatton's  and  Spelman's  united  in- 
fluence Dngdale  was  appointed  a  pursuivant 
extraordtnMj  with  the  title  of  Blanch  Lyon 
in  September  10S8.  In  March  1639  he  he- 
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nme  Ronee  Oewx.  pnmuTBnt,  with  rooms  in 
the  HenUs'  CoUe{[B  and  a  yearly  Balaiy  of 
20/.  Hatton  is  said  to  hare  fbroseen  Tety 
early  the  &U  of  the  church  ci  England,^  ana 
he  commissioned  Dogdale  to  proceed  inth  a 
dnughtsman,  both  of  whose  expeiiMi  he  paid, 
ud  naTe  dnwin^  made  of  the  monuments 
and  armorial  bearm^  and  copies  taken  of  tlie 
epitaphs,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's, 
ud  a  number  of  prorinmal  churehes.  Their 
misHon  seems  to  have  been  performed  in 
1641  (cf.  DvGDAis,  L^,  by  himself  in  Ham- 
per, p.  14,  and  Epistle  Bedicatory  to  History 

Dogdale  was  sammoned  as  a  punuivant  to 
Bttend  the  long  at  York  onlJunel618,and 
whea  the  oiTil  war  broke  out  he  was  em- 
ployed in  die  deUvesy  of  royal  wananta  de- 
msndipg  snbnikBum  of  garrisom  h<dcUng 
towns  tad  fisrtifiedplaoeB  for  the  parliament. 
He  acecmpanied  (Carles  I  to  Oxford  when 
it  became  the  roTOlist  headquarters,  October 
1642,  and  in  die  mUowing  month  he  received 
from  the  nnivero^  the  dwree  of  M.A.  He 
was  created  Chester  herald  on  10  April  1644. 
His  estate  being  among  thoee  Sequestrated, 
■nd  the  aUowance  granted  him  1^  the  king 
remuning  unpaid,  he  seems  to  haTe  suppiuted 
himself  ror  some  time  on  what  he  received 
for  snanging  and  marritaUing  the  elaborate 
fonezalfi  of  persons  of  station  (Z{i^«,  p.  21 ; 
'WoQSS>,Fatti,n.ie).  During faisstay in Oxfaid 
h«  fiMnantod  assiduously  the  Bodleian  and 
odwr  fibraries,  coll^ate  and  miyate.  to  col- 
leet  materiali  for  his '  Warwiehahiie,'  fac  the 
vockwIudidBTeloped  into  the 'Monostioon,' 
snd  for  one  on  the  histcnry  <rf  the  Eng^h  peer- 
age (see  the  preCsce  tohis^onmajre),  a  scheme 
wupTDgectadand  in  part  executed  far  Roger 
DodnTOithfq.T.}  On  the  surrenderof  Oxford 
lo  Air&x,  20  June  1646,  Dngdale  proeeeded 
to  London  and  compounded  for  his  estate, 
the  irhole  amount  of  his  payments  beii^  168/. 
In  the  smnmex  of  1648  he  spent  three  months 
m  Paria  with  his  exiled  friends  the  Hattons, 
aud  derired  some  information  respecting  alien 
priories  in  England  from  an  examination  of 
the  collections  on  the  history  cff  Fmnch 
BuBUBtetiee  left  by  the  well-known  Andri 
Dwhsn  In  1649-M  Dngdale  waa  busy 
with  the  *  Wnrwickshira '  and  the '  MonastH 
en.'  In  Auput  1661,  speaking  of  the'lfo- 
■satioon '  as  ]%dswDrth's*  work  of  monasteiy 
ftondatioDs*  {CorretpondenM  in  HaxpbS, 
f.  964),  Dugdale  says  that  it  Is  '  ready  for 
the  press,'  but  in  January  1662  (ib.  p.  266) 
thatne  had  been  some  eightmonthsawayftom 
bonte  in  London,  'so  gnat  a  task  have  Ihad 
to  bring  Mr.  Dodswortn's  confused  collections 
■to  any  order,  andperfoet  the  copy  from  the 
Tower  ukl  Sir  Thomas  Cott(m%  library/ 


The  London  booksellen  having  declined  the 
fizst  two  Tolunies  of  the'Konastdccm'fbra 
sum  suffitient  to  cover  *3w  coat  of  l^e  tran* 
sGzipta  made  for  them,  aooording  to  Dugdale 
(L^t  l>y  himself  p.  24),  he  and  Dodsworth 
'joined  together  and  mred  several  snnw  of 
money '  to  defray  the  expense  of  publication. 
Rushworth,  oi  the '  Historical  OoUeetions,' 
contributed  so  liberally  for  this  ol^ect  that 
the  worii,  Dogdale  acknowledges  (Cbnv- 
fpondenee,  p.  2^^,  oonld  not  have  berai  pub- 
lished without  him.  Only  a  tenth  part  of 
the  first  voliune  had  sone  through  the  press, 
but  the  remunder  of  Both  volumes  was  ready 
for  it,  when  Dodsworth  died,  August  1664. 
The  pH^ortacm  in  wbiA  Dodsworth  ahd 
Dngdale  contributed  to  the  first  two  volumes 
has  been  a  sulnect  of  dispute  (cf.  Oovoh, 
AimdotM  of  Briiith  Topwnmhyf  p.  66, 
HnBTBB,  pp.  S47-«,  Wood,  Fm^  p.  34,  and 
Raqtb,  pp.  16-19).  In  the  first  draft  of  Bir 
John  Marsham's  IIpofruXowi',prefixedtOT(d.i., 
Dugdale's  share  In  the  work  seems  to  have 
been  ignored(SaDaner  to  Dngdale,  GirrenMnti- 
encs,  p.  3^).  But  in  it  when  printed,  and 
while  ascribing  to  Dodeworth  the  chief  ho- 
nour of  the  work,  Harsham  spoke  of  Dngdale 
as  one  'qui  tantam  huio  operi  supelleduem 
ooiitulit,  ut  authorie  alterios  titulum  mtime 
meritus  sit.'  Both  volumes  were  undoubt- 
edly edited  1^  Dugdale,  who,  writing  a  short 
time  before  the  appearance  of  yoL  L,  says : 
'  It  hath  wholl^r  rested  on  xav  shoaldMB ; 
na^,  I  can  mamfest  it  suffiointtytiiat  a  full 
third  part  of  the  colleotlon  is  nkine'^C^ 
Tt^ovuUmw,  p.  284),  and  he  adds  tliKt  Kunh- 
worth,  who  had  done  financially  so  mudh  for 
the  work, '  would  not  by  any  Imeans  but  that 
I  should  be  named  with  Mr.  Dodsworth  as  a 
joint  colleetor  of  the  materials.' 

The  first  volume  of  the  monumental  work 
was  issued  in  166A,  with  the  title  '3iona8ti- 
con  An^icanum,  sive  PandectnOcenobiorum 
Benediotinorum,  Oluniacensium.  Oisterden- 
sium,  Garthusianonun,  &  primor£is  ad  eonim 
usque  diesolutionem,  ex  MSS.  Oodd.  ad  Mo- 
nasteria  olim  pertinentia ;  arcUvis  Turrium 
Londinensis,  £boracraeiB,  Ourianun  Seao- 
enrii,  Augmentationnm ;  Bibliothecis  Bod- 
leianijOoilL  Bieg.Oo]1.Bened.,  Anmdelliai^, 
CottonianL  BeldeniantL  HattoniaaAi,  aliisqne 
digest!  ptfRogerum  DodBworthEbonui.,OaE- 
elmum  Ilugdale  Warwte.'  The  vohimto  oaa- 
sists  largely  of  charters  of  foundatioii,  dona^ 
tion,  and  confirmation  (in  the  last  two  easBS 
frequently  abridged)granted  to  monastic  esta- 
bKsnments,  the  Xatm  translations  of  tJiose 
in  Anfi^o-Saxon  being  executed  by  3oinner. 
In  editing  them  Dugdale  <rf%en' showed  a  lack 
<tf  critical  discernment  (see  SirRi^erTwys- 
den's  letter  to  him,  Varnrpondmeet  p.  WH). 
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It  oontaitu  also  nvagt  masa  of  inlbrmatnon  re- 
specting the  historr  and  biogrsphy  of  Enfj^ish 
moaacfaism,  uid  xa  cathedrals  and  collegiate 
churches.  Of  th«  numeroos  ardutectoral 
and  other  plates  (see  oatalognoe  of  them  m 
LowiTDBS,  ii.  684),  several  aaetj  Hollsr,  amd 
uucriptions  on  maay  of  them  record  that  these 
were  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  persons 
whose  names  and  armonal  bearings  are  giTen. 
The  puUicaticni  of  the  volume  excited  uie  ire 
of  manv  pnzitans,  but  it  was  cordialljr  wel- 
comed by  the  quasi^nmUn  Lightfoo^  then 
viee-chanodlor  of  Ounbridge,  (Ctrnspon- 
(fefiM,p.290).  It  TTMratteli^e^  purchased 
by  thelBnfflishlloinca  catholic  gentry,  and  for 
the  libraries  of  forwgn  monasteriea,  and  thos 
it  graidnaUy  became  scarce.  Accordingly,  in 
ira2,  appeared  a  seoud  edition  of  it,  'editio 
seciudikf  auotiw  ebemendatior,  cum  ahero  oc 
elucidiori  indice,'  a  reprint  of  the  first  edition, 
with  a  few  insi^nificaint  additions  and  omia- 
siiMis  (see  collation  of  it  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Gkenville  Library,  Brit.  Mus.,  pt.  i.  p.  31S). 

In  the  following  year,  1666,  was  issued 
Dagdale's  areheolc^ical  and  topographical 
masterpiece,  on  which  so  maay  otmaty  his- 
tories nave  been  modelled — his  '  Antiquities 
of  Wsrwickehire.  Illuatrat«d  from  Records, 
Leiger-Books,  Manoseripts,  Ohaiten,  Biv 
d«ioes,Tombe8>aiid  Aimss.  Beantifledwith 
am,  jjpHWpeots,  rndportnictttres,'  wUh  a 
deucatioD  to  Lord  Hatton  and  an  addnss 
'to  the  Oentry  of  Warwickshirv,'  in  which 
Sir  Symou  Archer's  labours  are  gratefoUy 
•cknowkdged.  Most  the  pla^  aro  by 
Hfdiar,  tbough  on  many  of  them  his  name 
does  not  appear  (see  catalnrae  of  all  of  th^ 
in  UrcoTT,  p.  1247,  &c.)  The  county  is  de- 
scribed hundred  by  bimdred,  and'  the  topo- 
graphy follows  as  nearly  as  posMble  the  coarse 
of  tne  streams.  The  hulk  <n  the  volume  con- 
sists of  pedigrees  and  histories  of  cotuty  fa- 
milies, in  conjunction  with  accoimts  of  the 
places  where  they  were  settled,  and  of  reli- 

S'ous  and  dwritable  foundations  and  their 
imders,  all  of  them  remaritable  for  gener^ 
acow!aoy,  and  acomnpanied  by  constant  re- 
ferences to  authoritiM.  Jeremy  Taylor,  ao- 
knowledging  a  juvsontation  ccny,  spoke  of 
the  volume  as  '  very  much  the  beet  of  any^ 
Uting  that  ever  I  saw  in  that  bind;'  and 
Anthony  k  Wood  (L^i  by  himself,  p.  xxiv) 
eovld  not  find  language  adequate  to  describe 
how  his' tender  offectionsandinsatiable  desire 
of  knowledge  was  ravished  and  malted  down 
by  the  rra£ng  of  that  book.'  In  1718  was 
issued  a  second  edition,  'printed  for  John 
Osbom  and  Tbcmiaa  Longman  at  ths  Ship 
in  PatemostOT  Row,'  revi^  from  Dugdale^ 
own  corrsoted  copy,  the  editor,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Willhun  Thtunas,  comthiuing  the  work  to  the 


time  of  publication,  and  adding  sundiy  maps 
and  views  (see  collation  of  it  in  Upoott, 
p.l269,ftc.)  In  1763-6  a  third  and  hitherto 
the  latest  edition  was  issned  in  numbers  by 
a  Coventry  printer,  being  a  verbatim  reprint 
of  the  original  edition  with  maps,  &c.,  from 
Thomas's.  An  interleaved  copy  of  this  third 
edition  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum 
contains  much  additional  printed  and  manu- 
script  matter,  some  of  it  from  the  author's 
original  manuscript,  and  inserted  by  HampeTi 
die  ditigent  and  competent  editor  of  Duff- 
dale's  autobiography,  diary,  and  correspond- 
ence. 

In  OP  about  1666tlke»  oune  into  Dugdale'a 
hands  a  moss  of  documents  relating  to  old 
St.  Paul's,  and  wotkiiw  on  this  and  other 
material  he  jwodueed  m  1658  ^TbB  History 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London.  From  the 
foundation  until  these  times.  Extracted  out 
of  original  Charters,  Records,  Leiger-Books, 
and  other  manuscripts.  Beautified  with  sun- 
dry prospects  of  the  Church,  figures  of  tombs 
and  monuments,'  some  of  them-  destroyed 
durii^  the  puritan  riffime.  The  volume  was 
appropriatelydedicatedtoLordHattoB.  Most 
of  the  plates  are  hj  Hollar  (see  catalog  of 
them  in  Upoote,  p.  696).  The  work  u  ex- 
tremely valuable,  ftom  the  desciiptionft  and 
dnwimm  of  St.  Pbul's  before  its  decbnutixm 
In  the  fire  of  London.  Dnirdale  left  »  copy 
« It  corrected,  enlarged,  and  continued  w  u 
for  a  new  edition,  and  the  discoverr  of  this 
led  to  the  publication  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  May- 
nard  of  a  second  edition  (1716).  Dugdales 
contiBnation,printed  here,  extending  to  168b, 
givee  lists  of  the  subaeribers  to  and  mA- 
soriptaons  for  both  a  restoration  of  the  old 
fabric  just  before  the  fire  of  London,  and  for 
the  section  of  the  new  fabric  after  it,  with 
copious  financial  details  of  the  latter  opera>- 
tion.  '  Maynard  added  Dugdale's  autobio* 
fifraphy,  and,  under  a  wron^  impressiao-that 
it  was  DuBpdale's,  '  An  Histmcal  Aooount 
of  the  NorUiem  Oathedrals,'  &&,  which  was 
(Huktad  in  the  third,  the  Is^A  and  the  best, 
editkm  of  the  ^History  of  St.  FaulV  tliat 
of  1816,  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Hlis,  *  with 
a  coMtianation ' — embracing  the  modem  hifr- 
topy  <rf  St.  Paul's—'  and  additions,  including 
the  republicatioK  of  Williara  Dugdale^ 
own  I1&  from  his  own  manuscript.  The 
plates  were  throughout  engraved  chiefly  hj 
Finden,  and  to  foiufiil  copies  of  most  (tf  tbose 
in  the  original  work  were  added  many  lllufr 
trative  of  the  present  cathedral. 

With  the  Restoratitm  Dugdale  at  once  and 
spontaneously  resumed  his  heraldic  funotionfi 
Ijv  proclaiming  the  king  at  Ccdeshill,  10  Hay 
16O0(Z)iuinrinHAMPEB,p.lO5).  OntheUtb 
of  the  fdunring  month  he  was  ^pmnted 
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Nwroj  tbrougb  the  influence  of  Clarendon, 
w^nppvcialedhUliteFary  labours.  In  1661 
WM  tsmed,  with  an  adulatory  dedication  to 
Charles  II,  the  second  volume  of  tiie  *  Siona»' 
tioon,'  '  Monastic!  Anfflicaui  Volumen  alte- 
rata,  de  C^nonicis  R^pDlari  bus  AueustmiaaiB, 
adliiset  Ho^italariiB,  Tunplarii^Gilhertiius, 
AnBoiisteateiinbiis  ft  Matininis,UTBTrini- 
tariis,  aun  appendiee  ad  Tolnmen  prinmin  de 
Goenobiis  aliqaot  OalUcanis,  HibemieiB  et 
Bootiosj  necnon  qoibosdam  Ang'licania  antea 
omisua.  As  in  toI.  i.,  Dodsworth's  and  Dog^ 
dale's  names  appear  toffether  on  the  title-page 
of  Tol.  ii.,  the  issue  of  which  had  been  deferred 
until  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  other 
enabled  Di^sle  to  bear  the  expense  of  pub- 
tishiBg  it.  He  was  allowed  to  import  the 
wpex  for  it  duty  fne.  Several  of  the  plates 
(see  catalogue  of  them  in  Lowhdbs,  ii.  68/)) 
are  enffraved  by  Hollar.  In  1662  appeared 
Dv^dale's  'History  of  Imbanlring  andDrayn- 
img  of  divers  Fenns  and  Maruies,  both  in 
fomga  ports  and  in  this  Kingdom,  and  of  the 
ODprorements  thereof* — a  woi^  oonspteuous 
fiir  iCe  ptoUxita  as  indl  as  for  its  eimbition 
flf  goaoarch.  It  was  written  at  the  msCance 
of  Lord  Gorges,  suTTOTOT^eneral  of  the  great 
level  of  the  fens,  of  which  it  contains  a 
Ustoffyaiid  minute  topogiapbicaldescription, 
QhMtrated  by  muis  uid  plans,  and  preceded 
fay  a  TSflt  mass  of  matter  very  little  relevant 
to  that  ottdertalring.  There  is  an  account 
of  the  v<dnme,  wiw  extracts,  in  the  article 
*  Agriculture :  Draining '  in  the  '  Quarterly 
Review '  for  Deconber  1844.  Dugdale  re- 
ceived far  it  from  Lord  Gorges  160/.  Five 
hundred  copies  of  it  having  been  destroyed 
in  the  fire  of  London  (see  Dugdale's  letter  of 
16  Oet.  1666,  ^inted  in  the  catalwue  of  the 
QreBTille  LnRary,  Brit.  Moa.,  pt  i.  p.  815), 
the  Tirfiime  became  so  soaroe  that  a  copy  of 
it  fttehed  ten  guineas  when  in  1773  it  was 
reisBaed,  with  the  spelling  modMnised,  at 
the  expense  of  the  co^ration  of  the  Bedford 
Level,  and  edited  by  their  registrar,  C.  N. 
Cole,  putly  from  the  copy  used  by  Dugdale 
himself.  In  1666  (not  1664,  the  date  given 
by  Dugdale  in  his  autobiograj^y)  were  pub- 
Itsfaed  two  works  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman's, 
edited  by  Dugdsle  for  Sir  Henry's  grandson, 
Charles  Spenman  :  (1)  the  *  Qlossarium  Ai<- 
duetdagicum,'  mainly  a  reissue  of  part  1  of 
the '  AjchKologus'  }>ub1iBhed  in  1626,  with 
the  addition  ofpart  ii.,  which  had  remained 
in  manuscript.  A  groundless  charge  was 
biviu^t  ogamst  Dugdale  of  having  interpo- 
lateo  this  work  to  gratify  bis  political  pre- 
m£eee  (cf.  Zi/ef  by  himself  p.  29  n.,  and 
Bmov  Onwn's  Life  of  Salman,  a.  4) ; 
(3)  roL  ii.  of  the  '  Concilia,*  greatly  enlarged 
1^  Dngdule'seontribatims,  which  are  marked 


with  an  asterisk.  Clarendon  and  Sheldon 
were  contribators  to  the  fimd  of  S16/.  sub- 
scribed  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  publication 
of  both  books,  the  sale  of  which  yielded  a 
profit  of  SO/.,  though  the  *  greaterpart '  of  the 
impression,  in  which  Di^ale  mA  a  pecu- 
niary interest,  was  destn^ed  in  the  ore  of 
London.  His  aoconnt  of  the  ej^enditnie  in 
the  puUicstion  of  these  works  eontiiins  the 
eurions  item  (Cbm^wfufenee,  p.  860  n.)  of 
1  /.  9d. '  spent  in  entertainments  upon  the 
booksellers  when  I  did  receive  moneys  from 
them.'  In  1666  was  publidied  his  '  Uridines 
Juridiciales,  or  Historical  Memorials  ot  the 
Ena^ish  Laws, Courts  of  Justice,'  &c.  '  Also 
a  Ohronologie  of  the  Lord  Ohanoellors '  and 
oUierholdersof  judicialoffioeB.  Tbeinforma- 
tion  given  respecthig  the  inus  of  court,  and 
cbanoeiT  is  particularly  copious  and  curious. 
With  the  exceptitm  of  a  few  pieeentation 
copies,  the  whole  impression  of  this  volume 
wasdestio^edinthenreofLondoD.  Asecond 
edition  of  it  was  published  inl071andathird 
in  1680,  in  both  the  lists  (rf  diancellors,  ftc, 
being  continued  up  to  date.  Abridgments 
of  it,  with  simOar  mmtinnations,  appeared 
inl686andl7S7.  A 'History  and  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Inns  of  Court,'  exMcted  mm 
Dugdale,  published  with  a  view  to  correct 
abnses  in  their  administration,  and  said  to 
be  edited  by  John  Bmyner  ( Brit.  Mun.  Cat), 
appeared  iu  1780,  and  reappeared  inthesnme 
year  as  part  ii.  of*  History  and  Antiquities 
relative  to  the  Origin  of  GoVemtnent,'  almost 
wholly  extracted  mnn  Dugdale.  Itoth  parts 
were  reissued  in  1790 as  'Historical  Memo- 
rials of  the  English  Laws '  (UH;OTT,p.  762). 

The  third  and  final  volume  of  the  '  Mo- 
nasticon '  was  issued  in  1673  without  Dods- 
worth's name  on  the  titiie^tg^thoiu^  doubt- 
less it  (wntained  matoial  colleeted  fay  him 
(Wood,  liuti,  il  25).  ThefiiU title  is  'Mo> 
nastici  Angliiwni  Volumen  tertium  et  ulti- 
mum  :  Additamenta  guedam  in  Tolnmen 
primum  ae  Tolum«i  secundum  jampridem 
edita:  Neeuon  Fundationea  siTeDotationeB 
Ecdeeiamm  Cathedralium  ae  Ck^l^tatarupi 
continens :  ex  arcbivis  Regiis,  ipeis  aut(^a- 
pfais,  ac  diversis  codicibus  mannscriptis  de- 
cerpta,  et  hio  congesta  per  Will.  Dugdale 
Warwicensem.'  In  a  prefatory  address  i>ug^ 
dale  acknowledges  his  oblintions  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Herbert  and  Anthony  a  Wood,  who  Con- 
tributed many  charters  to  the  volume.  For 
the  copyri^t  Dugdale  received  60/.  and 
twenty  copies  of  the  volume.  An  outcry,  by 
no  means  whollv  puritan,  was, with  itscom- 

Sletion,  renewed  against  tlie  work  asfomisb- 
ig  details  respectiiig  the  landed  property 
taken  feam  tiie  Roman  catholics  diuing  Re- 
formation times,  and  thus  aidii^  tfaeui  to 
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claim  it«  recovery  wheals  as  wu  then  dreaded 
br  many,  their  religion  should  be  re-esta- 
blished and  xb-endowed.  The  first  abridg- 
ment of  the  whole  work  fi>r  English  readers 
wu  puUiihed  in  1693,  and  its  title-page  re- 
preswts  the  *  Monasttcon  *  as  <  now  ejatomised 
m  English  page  hj  pam.  With  sculptures 
of  the  Beversl  religious  nabita.'  It  is  an  ex> 
tremely  meagre  pmbnnance,  its  three  volumes 
containing  only  some  830  pages,  and  it  has 
scarcely  any  value  higher  than  that  of  a 
table  of  contents.  The  dedication  is  signed 
'  J.  W.,'  supposed  to  be  James  'Wright.,  the 
historian  of  Rutlandshire.  According  to 
Granger  {Bice.  Htit.  qf  England,  Snd  eo.  ilL 
116),  the  publication  of  the  'Monastioon' 
*  was  productiTe  of  many  lawsuits  b^  the 
leTival  of  old  writings/  and  '  J.  W.,'  in  an 
address '  to  the  reader/  mentions  the  noticfr- 
ablafact  that  the  work  had  been  admitted  in 
the  courts  at  Westminstef  as  'good  dremn- 
stantial  eridenoe'  when  the  reoocds  tran- 
scribed in  it  could  not  otherwise  be  recovered. 
A  second  English  atuidgmont,  ma^  more 
w<»thy  (tfthe  original,  appeared  in  1718/Mo- 
nastiocm  Anf(lieanum,or  tfas  Histories  of  the 
andent AbbieSfMonaateries/ftc;  'Hiewhole 
oonrected  and  supplied  with  many  useful  ad- 
ditions by  an  eminent  hand,'  doubtless  the 
Captain  John  Stevens  who  in  1722-3  added  to 
Dugdale's  work  two  supi^ementaiy  volumes 
containing  many  charters  and  the  histories  of 
the  friaries  not  ^ven  in  the  '  Monastioon.' 
This  abridgment  is  wholly  in  English.  The 
edition  of  the  'Monastieon*  which  has  prao* 
tieallysnperseded  all  the  others  is  themagni- 
fioent  one  in  6  vols,  (in  6)  fol .  with  the  imprint 
1817-30:  'H(Hiastioon  Anglicanum . . .  anew 
editiw  enriched  with  a  la^  accession  of  mip 
terisls  now  first  printed  .  .  .  the  history  ct 
each  Tsligioos  foundation  in  English  hnngptft- 
fixedtoitsrespective  series  of  Latin  charters.' 
It  was  mtblisned  in  fifty-four  parts,  the  first 
of  which  was  issued  on  1  June  1818,  undeor 
the  editorship  of  theHev.  Bulkeley  Buidinel, 
the  chief  librarian  of  the  Bodlei&n.  After 
the  issue  of  part  four  there  were  associated 
with  him  John  Galey,  of  the  augmentation 
office^  and  Mr.,  subsequently  Sir  Henry  Ellis, 
principal  librarian  of  the  BritishMuseum,  who 
seems  thmceforth  chiefly  to  have  discbnrged 
the  duties  of  editcvdiip.  What  was  best  in 
Stenos's  additions  was  incorporated  in  this 
edition^  which  eontuns  aooounts  of  hundreds 
of  mligions  houses  not  mentioned  by  Dugdale. 
Hollars  chief  plates  were  re-engraved  for  it, 
and  its  246  illustrations  are  sud  to  have  cost 
six  thousand  guineas.  The  so-ealled  new 
edition,  8  vols.  184^  is  am^y  a  reprint  of 
this  (see  Notes  and  Quvie$,  4Ui  ser.ix.  606, 
X.  16,218). 


Acommi8sion,dated2Jnlyl662<ai;.5toM 
Papen,  Dom.  1662,  p.  427),  had  directed  Du^ 
dale,  as  Ncffroy,  to  make  a  visitation  of  his 
promee—^liere  had  been  none  forfiftyyaan 
or  80— snd  than '  to  refiirm  and  oorrect  «U 
snu  unlawfully  bwne  ot  assumed,'  often  at 
the  suggestion  and  with  Uie  sanction,  eepe- 
ciaUy  during  the  Gommonwealth  times,  <rf de- 
puties of  fcmier  heralds  as  well  as  of  other  less 
authorised  persons  whose  right  to  exercise 
heraldic  functions  Dugdale  donied.  Hiapro- 
vince  comprised  the  counties  of  Derby,  Not- 
tin^am,  Stafibrd,  Cheater,  lAncaster,  Ywk, 
the  bishopric  of  Durham,  Northumberlandf 
Cumberland,  and  Weatmcoreland,  and  during 
his  visitations,  1662-70,  he  dealt  severely 
with  those  whom  he  regarded  as  interlopers 
usurping  his  authority  and  intercepting  the 
emolumenta  of  his  office.  He  tore  down  the 
hatohments  vhidi  Huy  had  set  up,  he  de- 
novnoed  and  resisted  twr  attonpts  to  mar- 
dial  fliiiexals,and  one  of  them  wlwee  heraldie 
autlunity  had  been  very  graiarally  accepted 
in  Chesmre  and  Lancaslure,  the  third  Handle 
Holme  or  Holmes  [q.  v.],  he  also  prosecuted 
at  Stafford  assises,  recovering  from  him 
20/.  damages  with  costs.  So  stringent  was 
his  procedure  that  a  lady  of  rank  in  Cum- 
berland is  found  appealing  to  Jos^^  Wil- 
liamscm,  then  under-eecretary  of  state,  and 
expressing  her  fear  that  an  approachingfuneral 
would  be  disturbed  by  Dugdale,  from  whom 
a  menacing  letter  had  been  received  1664- 
1666,  p.  S^2).  Of  his  accounts  of  visitations 
the  foUowincr  have  been  published:  1.  *  The 
Visitation  01  the  Coon^  of  Yorke,  begun 
1666,  and  finished  1666,'  printed  by  the 
Surtees  Society  1860,  and  said  to  be  edited 
hf  B.  Davies ;  an  index  to  it  Gl*  J*  Ar- 
mytage  snpeued  m  1872,  S.  'The  Visita- 
tion of  the  CounW  Palatine  of  Ijancaster, 
made  in  1664-6,'  1&2,  &&,  bung  vola  Ltzxiv. 
Ixxxv.lxxxviiL  of  the  Chetham  Bodety's  pub- 
lications. Canon  Raine,  the  editor,  prefixing 
to  vol.  Izxxviii.  an  excellent  memoir  of  Dug- 
dale. Vol.  xxiv.  of  the  same  society's  puh* 
lications  contains  '  A  Fragment  illustrative 
of  Dugdale's  Visitation  of  Lancashire,'  1851. 
3.  'The  Viutation  of  Derbyshire  taken  in 
1662,'  1879.  Dagd^e  was  created  Garter 
king-of-arms  on  May  1677,  with  a  salary 
of  lOOJ.  a  year  uid  an  official  residence 
(much  dilapidated)  at  Windsor.  He  built 
himself  a  leddence  in  the  C(^ef|e  of  Arms. 
On  bun£  mode  Qarter  he  was  kmgbted. 

In  1076-6  had  appeared  Dugdale^  im- 
portant work,  '  Hie  Baronage  of  England,  or 
an  Historical  Account  of  the  lives  and  most 
Memorable  Actions  of  our  English  Nobility. 
Deduced  from  public  records,  antient  his- 
torians, and  otner  autliorities,'  3  vols.  foL 
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His  researches  went  back  to  the  Saxon  times, 
and  bis  record  covers  all  the  peerages  of  the 
period  between  them  and  the  years  of  puhli- 
sstion.  Authorities  are  constantly  cited  in 
the  marrio.  In  the  pire&ce,  giving  the  his- 
tory and  plan  of  the  woi^,  he  acknowledges 
bis  debt  to  the  manuscript  collections  of 
Bohert  Olover,  the  Somerset  herald,  and 
to  'the  eUbonrte  mUeetions  from  the  Pipe 
Boils  madatj  Mr.  BogerlKidsvorth,  my  late 
deceaaed  ftuod  *  for  a  bannuure  nsrer  com- 
pleted. Preeeded  tmly  by  wool  meagn  per- 
nmnances  is  Brooka's'Cmalc^ue  of  Nobility,' 
Di^dale's  genealogical^  historical,  and  bto- 
gnyhical  account  of  the  English  peerago 
waatbefirstworkwoiUiy  of  its  subject.  His 
notioesof  the  nnmerona  extinct  peemgefl  have 
Boeuicd  it  from  betnfr  snpersoded  by  the  great 
work  of  Arthjuf  Collins  among  others,  and  of 
the  portions  oi  Dngdale's  Tolumes  relating  to 
them  extesture  ueehaB  been  made  hy  Thomas 
Christopher  Banks  [q.  in  his  '  Dormant 
and  Extinct  Baronage  of  CWland.'  Of  course 
in  a  first  perfbmunce  on  the  scale  of  Dug- 
dale's  there  were  many  errors,  Anthony  k 
Wood,  who  fomiiiied  Dugdale  with  numer* 
ooB  oonaetKma  for  a  aecoind  editioiL  that 
tha  officers  of  the  CoHege  of  Anns  found  that 
they  ooadd  not  xdy  ml  Dogdale's  pedigrees 
(l«if£,iL36).  Speeialistsin  isolated  sectieos 
of  peerage  history  have  pointed  oat  serious 
— iirtiihflt  in  the  work,  none  with  more  aeai- 1 
moa.^  than  the  author  of 'Three  Letters  con- 
taining remarks  on  some  of  the  numberless  ! 
errors  and  defects  in  Dugdale's  "  Baronage," '  | 
Ac,  173a-8y  attributed  in  the  '  Biographia  ! 
Britaonite'  (art.  'Dugdale')~where  cha- ' 
neterisdc  extracts  ftomitare  given — to  a 
certain  Charles  Hombr,  secondary  of  the 
pipe  office,  but  br  the  ukiucester  bookseller 
itho  reprinted  tWn  in  1601  to  BawUnson 
the  antiquary.  On  the  merits  of  the  '  Baro4 
nags,'  and  what  throu^  more  recent  research 
bare  beeome  its  deficianeieB,  there  are  judi- 
CHMV  remarks  in  tlua  artkla  'The  Ancient 
Earidoms  of  England*  in  toL  i.  (p.  1  et  seq.) 
of  Niebols's  ^Topographer  and  Genealogist ' 
(ldl6),  when  itresa  is  laid  on  the  good 
example  set  by  Dugdale,  and  not  always  fol- 
lowed In'  some  even  Of  the  best  of  his  suc- 
eeasm,  m  njecting '  legendaiy  fictions  and 
anmingl^  devised  ubles  to  flatter  either  the 
fond  fancies  of  old  families  or  the  unwarranted 
assumptions  of  new.*  Dugdale  received  peT- 
miseion  to  import  for  vols,  ii.  and  iiL  of  the 
*  BsronM^  'paper  duty  iree,  so  that  the  amount 
remitted  should  not  exceed  WOL  From  the 
booksellers  to  whom  he  sold  the  copyright  of 
the  '  Baronf^*  he  was  to  receive  twen^- 
foor  oofHes  <^  the  wodc  in  quires  sud  ten 
abillings  a  ^eet,  which  would  yield  a- little 


mote  than  1502.  The  year  after  the  paUi- 
cation  of  the  last  volume  they  told  him  that 
few  copiee  remained  unsc^,  and  that  a  new 
edition  would  foe  brought  out  'ere  long' 
(C^atpondenoBf  p.  413),  '  but  no  second 
edition  of  the  '  fittrona^ '  has  ever  appeared. 
Dugdale's  own  corrections  and  additions  are 

{irinted  in  v<Ab.  1.  and  iL  of  Nichols's  '  Col- 
Bctanea  Historic*  et  Topographica  *  (1834- 
1848),  in  vols.  iv'-viiL  of  vhidi  work  aie 
also  given  nearly  all  of  those,  much  more 
numerous,  wiueh  were  left  in  a  finished  stato 
by  Francis  Townsend,  Windsor  herald  (d. 
1819),  who  made  them  fat  his  progected  mm 
edition  of  the  '  Baronage,' 

Dugdale's  other  and  iiubsequently  dhIh 
lished  woiks  are:  1.  'A  Short  View  of  the 
late  Troubles  in  England  ...  As  also  some 
jMrallel  thereof  with  the  Barons' Wars  in  the 
time  of  K.  Henry  HI.  But  chiefly  with  that 
in  France  called  the  Holy  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  HI  and  Henry  IV,  late  Kings  of  the 
Realm.  To  which  is  added  a  per^ct  nar< 
rative  of  the  'Freaty  of  Uxbridge  in  1644 ' 
([published  anonymoud^),  1681.  This  work 
is  written  throughout  in  a  strain  of  vehe- 
moit  nimodty  to  all  who  took  Uie  anti- 
royalist  side^  and  has  little  Ustorioal  value, 
tiuHigh  as  a  ehzoniole  and  £rom  iba  cofnouft- 
nesa  wad  precision  of  its  dates  it  may  be  nse- 
fid  for  reference.  The  narrative  of  the  Treaty 
of  U:d)ridge  is  merely  a  reprint  of  a  pam- 
phlet printed  at  Oxford  in  164^  whioh  con* 
tained  the  text  of  conununioatums  between 
the  king  and  the  parliament,  with  the  mani- 
festos ca  both,  and  which  Dugdale  may  or  may 
not  at  the  time  of  its  issue  have  seen  through 
the  -pnaa.  2.  *  The  Ancient  Usage  in  bearing 
of  such  Ensigns  o£  Honour  as  are  commonly 
call'd  Arms,  with  a  Catalogue  of  the  present 
Nobility  of  England  .  . .  Scotland  . . ,  and 
Ireland,'  1683.  This,  mainly  a  compilation, 
includes  lists  of  knit^ts  of  the  Ckrtbr,  of  baro- 
nets to  1681,  and  m  the  dures  sad  boroughs 
in  England  and  Scotland  returning  members 
to  lihe  parliaments  of  the  two  ooantriee»  thsse 
last,acoordingto  Anthony  iWood  (latti,  ii. 
27),  having  been  drawn  up  b(y  Oharlee  Speh 
man.  The  edition  of  1813  has  hem  noticed 
onderBijnjjTBoiuriCHBiBTOPHBB.  8.  'A 
perfect  copy  of  all  Summons  of  the  Nobility 
to  the  Great  Councils  and  Parliaments  of  this 
realm  from  the  xlix.  of  Henry  the  HI'  until 
these  present  titnee,'  1686,  a  contribution  of 
some  value  to  peerage  literature.  In  the  pre- 
face Dugdale  argues  in  an  anti-democratic 
spirit  i^^ainst  certain  statements  of  the  claims 
to  antiquity  of  fOfuixa  represratatiou  in  par- 
liament.  A  vermtim  teprint  was  issued  in 
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pabUshcd  from  an  original  manuscript,'  17  IS. 
Tbia,oiie  of  Edmund  Cnrtl's  publication!,  was 
the  fivBt  appearance  in  print  of  Dugdale's  au- 
tobiography. 6. '  Directions  for  the  Search 
of  Recoras  and  Making  Use  of  than,  in  tnder 
to  an  Historical!  DiBconise  of  the  Antiquities 
of  Staflbrdshire,*  written  for  Dr.  FlaU  the 
faistmian  oi  that  county,  lointed  in  Ives's 
'  B^eet  V^^m,  chieflT  relatiii^  to  English 
AnUqoities,'  1773,  and  interestuu:  from  Its 
account  of  the  local  distribution  oi  the  public 
TMords  in  Dugdale's  time.  The  letters  be- 
t-ween Duffdale  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
puUiehed  in  the  latter'a  poathumona  works, 
are  eiven  in  the  correapoMencs  in  Hamper's 
wort. 

Erelrn  in  his  'Diary,'  21  May  1686,  men- 
tions dming  at  the  table  of  Henry,  second 
earl  of  Olarendon,  '  my  lord  privy  seaiy  m 
the  company  of  Dugdale,  who  spoke  of  him- 
self; then  in  his  dg^ty-first  year,ss '  harinffhii 
sight  and  his  memory  peileot.'  He  died '  in 
fau  chair'  at  Blythe  Ha^  10 Feb.  1686, of 
ftver,  according  to  Anatis  (Hufrnt,  p.  41  n.)^ 
*«mtraeted  by  tarrying  too  long  in  Uie  mea- 
dows near  his  house.'  He  had  spoit  ft  good 
deal  <^  money  in  improving  his  estate,  and 
this  explains  Anthony  k  Wood's  reference  to 
his  deaUi  as  caused  *  by  attendance  too  much 
on  his  worldly  concerns.'  Wood's  intimacy 
with  Bugdsle  had  been  disturbed  by  at  least 
one  serious  disagreeanent,  but  his  verdict  on 
him  {Fcuti,  ii.  28)  is  much  more  iust  than 
^t  of  Anstis,  who,  because  Dugd^e  wbb  not 
mly  laborious  himself  but  akilfnl  in  making 
use,  to  all  appearance  both  legitimate  and 
duly  acknowledged,  of  the  labours  of  others, 
has  stigmatised  hia  as 'that  grand  plagiary' 
(Hahpbb,  p.  497  N.)  That  Dugdale  was  a 
man  <^  helpfiil  dispoution  there  axe  several 
indications,  such  as  those  in  the  antoUo- 
graphy  of  Gregory  King  [q.  v.],  the  Lancas- 
ter herald,  who  when  very  young  entered 
his  service,  and  Somner's  grateful  statement 
that  without  his  '  most  active  and  effective 
assistance'  his  'Dictionarium  Sazonico-La- 
tino-Anglicum '  could  never  have  been  pub- 
lished. Almost  the  only  glimpse  of  Dugdale 
in  private  life  is  given  by  Anthony  k  Wood, 
who  spent  some  days  wttu  him  (August  1676) 
among  the  records  in  the  Tower,  and  who 
descnbea  them  as  dining  together  duly  in 
jovial  oompany '  at  a  cook's  houae  within  the 
Tower.'  In  January  1678  Dugdale  was  al- 
lowied  to  import  '  two  tuns  of  wine '  free  of 
duty  (BL40K,  No.  1134,  146  a.)  He  be- 
qneathed  many  of  his  manoscnpta  to  the 
AehmoleuiHnsettmatOKibrd,  founded  by  his 
Son-in4aw,  Elias  Ashmole  fq.  v.],  and  they 
have  been  since  transferrea  with  its  other 
nftnueriptt  to  the  Bodleian.  The  catalogue 


I  of  them,  published  by  Bishop  Oibson  in  1692, 
13  reprinted  in  the  appendiz(No.  II)  to  Ham- 
per's volume.  Others,  more  or  less  important, 
were  when  Hamper  wrote  in  the  possession 
of  a  descendant  of  Dugdale  at  Merevale, 
Warwiokshire.  Tlie  eolleetions  whioh  he 
made  for  Lord  Hattm  bekmged  in  1860  to 
that  nobleman's  represoitatiTe,  the  Earl  of 
Wtnchilsea  {Note$  and  OwnpM,  ftid  nr.  x. 
76)  .  Many  of  his  pedigrees  and  other  manu- 
scripts are  in  the  British  Museum  j  among 
them  (Lonsdowne  Ma  No.  738)  is  ft 
diary  of  one  of  Dugdale's  ioumeys  when  he 
was  writing  bis  account  of  draining  in  the  £bd 
county, '  Thiiige  Observable  in  our  Itinerary 
begun  &om  London*  19  May  1667.' 

Sir  William  Dngdale's  only  surviving  soitf 
John  (1638-1700),  bom  1  June  1638,  was 
appointed  with  the  Restoration  chief  gentle 
man  usher  to  Lord  Clarendon  on  m  Oct. 
1676 ;  Windaw  beraM  OcL 1676 ;  deputy  to  his 
fhther  as  Garter,  8  Dec.  1684 ;  and  Nonoy 
March  1686,  when  he  was  knighted.  HewM 
a  fiiithfhl  and  afibetionate  son,  and  is  snp- 
posed  to  have  written  the  continuation 
nis  father's  life  from  1676,  when  the  auto- 
biography  breaks  off.  Certainly  he  wrote 
down  from  his  father's  table-talk  'Some 
Short  Stories  of  Sir  William  Dugdale's,  in 
substance  as  neere  his  words  as  can  be  r»- 
memb'red,'  a  few  extracts  from  which  are 
given  by  Hamper.  In  1686  was  printed,im 
a  fiingle  sheet, '  A  Catalttfue  of  the  Nobility 
of  England  according  to  uieir  renieotive  pre- 
r^dencies  as  it  was  preeented  to  his  M^esty 
bv  John  Dugdale,  Esq., .  .  .  dqnity  to  Sir 
Wm.  Dugdale,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1684,*  i.e. 
1684-6, '  to  which  is  added  Ae  bbnm  of  their 
paternal  Goats  of  Arms  nspectively,  and  a  list 
of  the  present  Bishops,'  reprinted  with  addi- 
tions (LowyDES,  ii.  688)  in  16B0.  Sir  John 
Dugdale  died  at  Coventxy  81  Aug.  170a 

[pnmiale's  Worka ;  The  Life  (written  by  him- 
Bftlf  and  continued  to  his  death),  JMsry,  and  Cor- 
respondence of  Sir  William  Dng^als  . . .  with  an 
appendix  ooDtsiDing  on  account  of  his  poUtshed 
wntiogfl  .  .  .  edited  by  Wiltian  Henry  Hamper, 
1  ToL  4to,  LoodoD,  1627;  Biognphia  Britaatnoa 
(Ktppis);  Wood's  Athenn  OzoDieasea,  ed.  Bliai; 
Biataop  Gibflon's  life  of  Sir  Henry  Spalman, 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Sir  Heo^  Spalman's 
English  Works,  1728;  Noble's  History  of  ths 
CoUegeof  Arms,  1804;  Upcott'i  Bibliograpbical 
Aoooont  of  English  Topography,  1818 ;  Ooogh's 
Bntish  Topography,  1780,  and  Aopcdotes  of 
British  Topography,  I7S8;  Lowndus'a  Biblio- 
(irapher's  Manual,  ed.  Bohn ;  J'..-iGph  Hanter's 
Three  Catalogues  describing  the  contenttt  of  the 
.  .  .  Dodsvorth  USS.  in  the  Bodleian,  &e.. 
1838  ;  W.  H.  Blnck'a  OataloguA  of  the  Ash  mo- 
lean  UoDUGcripts,  1845;  Cotnlogne  BiWA  Hb- 
wtm  Lil»ary;  antboritlea  cited.]        7.  £. 
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DUGRfiS,.  GABKIEL  (iS.  1643),  gram- 
narUn,  bom  at  Saumor,  Eludes  olHciuelj' 
to  his  origin  in  hia  life  of  Kichelieu,  wbem, 
after  steting  that  he  came  of  a  good  fiunily 
of  Angiers,  ne  savs  that  his  paternal  nnele 
liTed  at  the  French  court  together  with  other 
relations,  tiie  MM.  lee  Botnia,  who  wore 
greatly  &Toiiied  hy  the  queen  during  Riche- 
Uett'eaMendencyorerLonisXin.  ObUged 
to  quit  France  on  account  of  his  teli^n  in 
1631,  he  came  to  Oambridge,  whpre  lie  gave 
leesons  in  French,  and  by  the  liberality  of 
his  pnpilB  was  enabletl  to  jtoblish  his '  Breve 
et  Accuratum  Grsmmatieee  Oallicfe  Gotor 
pendiom,  in  quo  euperfiua  reseiuduntur  ft 
neceeaaria  non  onuttuntur,'  8to,  Cambridge, 
1636.  Three  years  later  he  was  teaching  at 
Oxford,  a>  appears  from  his '  Dialogi  Gallioo- 
AngIioo-Latini,'8vo,  Oxford,  1639.  Some  of 
these  dialomes  are  very  amusing  as  giving  a 
pieturoof  uto  mode  of  living  aud  manners  of 
our  forefathers.  A  second  edition,  enlarged, 
with  *  RepUje  Pionunciandi,  at  et  Verborum 
Gallieorum  Paradi^mata,'  appeared  8to,  Ox- 
ford, 1652;  a  third,  without  the  addition^ 
was  issued  12mo,  Oxford,  1660.  Du|jr>^wa3 
also  anthor  of 'Jean  Arman  Du  Plessis,  Duke 
of  Richelim  and  Peere  of  France;  hia  life, 
fto.,'  8to>  London,  1643,  which,  although 
writtesi,  as  he  says,  with  '  a  rufTe  pen/  is  an 
interesting  tract.  It  wasfollowed  byatrans- 
lation '  out  of  the  French  copie  'of 'The  Will 
and  L^^acies  of  Cardinall  Kichelieu  . ,  .  to- 
eetfcer  with  eertaine  Instructions  whidi  he 
feft  tbcFrenchKing.  Also  some  remarlteable 
passtgee  that  hath  bamened  in  Frnnoa  unoe 
the  deatli  of  the  eud  Cbrdinall,'  4to,  London, 
1043. 

[PreCaces  to  Works  cited  above,  whioh  eorrect 
the  BCfoimt  of  'Dugehi  giren  in  Wood's  Athean 
Oaoo.  (Bliis),  in.  184.]  O.  O. 

Dir  GUEBNIEB,  LqUIS(ie77-17ie), 
engraver,  bom  in  Paris  in  1677,  was  pro- 
bably a  descendant  of  the  well-knownFrench 
artists  of  the  same  name.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Louis  de  Chatillon,  and  came  to  England  in 
1706.  He  was  a  member  of  . the  academy 
in  Great  QutH^n  Street,  and  gained  conaider- 
able  skill  as  a  designer,  etcher,  and  en- 
graver there.  He  was  eventually  chosen  one 
of  the  directors,  and  remained  so  until  he 
died.  He  was  specially  employed  <ui  small 
historical  snUeds,  as  ulnstrations  to  books 
and  ijb^.  u  1714  he  wu  asBOGntBd  with 
GUiiie  dn  Bose  [q.  v.]  in  engraving  the 
batUes  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Among 
otkar  p|*toB  engraved  by  him  were  pertrnits 
of  tbo  Duke  and  Oochese  of  Queensbeny  after 
Kaaller,  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  Thomas  Otway, 
■■down;  alao  aa  vograving  of 'Lot  and 


hia  Dau^ters,'  after  Michel  Angelo  da  Cam- 
vag^o,  done  at  the  request  of  Charles,  lord 
Halifaxf  and  some  plates  for  Baekett's  large 
Bibk.  He  died  of  small-pox  19  Sept.  1716, 
aged  30.  Vntoesa^that 'hewascf  stature 
rather  low  than  middle  «se,  very  oblizing, 
good  temper,  gentleman-like,  aiul  weu  be- 
loved by.  all  of  nil  aoqwatanea.' 

[Redgrave's  DioC  of  Aitista  ;  Btlliar  de  k 

ChAvittnerie'e  PictioDaaire  dts  Artistes  EVaD^is ; 
VertDfl's  MSS.  (BriL  Mus.  Add.  US.  ZS068) ; 
Bromle/0  Oatalngw  of  Iffiogmnd  British  Por- 
UHita]  Ji.  C. 

DTJHIQG,  BARTHOLOMEWTHOMAS 
(1750  P- 1813),  Irish  legal  antiquary,  bom 
about  1760,  was  called  to  the  Iritth  bar  in 
1776.  He  was  for  a  lotw  period  librarian  to 
Kiqg*s  Inns,  Dublin,  and  also  held  the  post 
of  asnstant-barriater  for  the  county  of  Wei- 
ford.  He  died  in  1813.  He  was  married, 
and  had  one  son,  an  offioer  in  the  army.  Du- 
tigg  wrote :  1-  'Observations  on  the  Opera- 
tion of  Insolvent  Laws  and  Iimirisonmeut 
for  Debt,' repulilishedDublin,1797.  2.'Letter 
to  the  Itight  Honourable  Charles  Abbot  on 
the  Arrangement  of  Irish  Kecords,  &c.,'  Dub- 
lin, 1801.  8.  'King's  Inns  Remembrancer,  an 
Account  of  Irish  Judges  on  the  Revival  of 
the  E!ing's  Inns  Society  in  I0O7,*  Dublin, 
3805.  4.  'History  of  the  King's  Inns,  or  an 
Account  of  the  Legal  Body  in  Ireland  from 
its  connection  with  England,'  Dublin,  1806. 
Duhigg  also  projected,  But  never  published, 
'  A  Completion  ca  King'sInnsRemeralMancer, 
ftiving  an  Account  of  the  most  Eminent 
Irisli  Lawyers,  and  a  History  of  the  Union 
with  Irelflud '  (History  of  the  Kin^'a  Inm, 

6614).  In  a  letter  firom  Dr.  Anderson  to 
tshop  Percy,  3  Sept.  1805  (Nichols,  77/ii#> 
trations  lAttrainre,  vii.  168),  Duhigg  is 
noted  as  '  a  writer  of  curious  research  and 
iitfonnation,'  but  as  writing  'a  bad  English 
style.'  Inadditiontohialegalinvestimtions 
he  appears  to  have  studied  with  mudi  care 
the  old  Irish  language. 

[Deditalioa  to  Hietocj  of  King's  Inns;  Notts 
aiidUueiHs,2  Joly  18fi9,  p.  0.  1«  Nor.  IMO, 
p.  419 Bijt.  Vn&  Ont.>  P.  W-t. 

DUIGENAN,  PATRICK  (178*^-18161 
Irish  politician,  son  of  a  foni«  named 
CDuiohgeannam,  was  bom  in  the  county  at 
Leitrim  in  1736.  IBs  Aither  had  inteiMed 
him  fbi  the  cathoKc  priesthood,  but  the  boy's 
abilities  were  perceived  bv  the  protestant 
clergyman  of  his  parish,  wno  educated  him. 
And  erentnallymade  him  a  tntor  in  his  school. 
He  aucceedfil  in  gaining  a  M-holarsliip  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1756,  took  the 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1767,  and  H.A.  in  1761, 
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in  whicb  year  he  -wna  elected  to  a  fellowship. 
He  became  an  LL.B.  In  1763,and  an  LL.D. 
in  176&^and  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  iii 
1707.  He  fint  made  his  marii  in  DnhliB  by 
leading  the  ^position  agaiiurtthe  election  of 
John  Hely  Hutchinson  as  praroet  of  Trinity 
Oollege  in  1771,  and  by  writing  numerous 
pamphlets  on  the  sulject,  which  be  collected 
into  a  T<^ime  under  the  title  of  *  Lachiyme 
Aoa^micse,  or  the  present  deplorable  state 
of  iba  Oolle^.'  After  this  oppoeitiott  he  felt 
bound  to  resign  his  fellowship  when  Hutchin- 
son was  elected,  and  he  then  devoted  himself 
to  his  practice  at  the  bar,  which  increased 
rapidly.  He  became  A  Idng's  counsel,  and  a 
bencher  of  the  King's  Bins  in  1784,  and  Hug's 
advocate-^nerol  of  the  high  court  of  ad- 
miralty of  Dublin  in  1790.  His  politics  were 
of  a  moat  pronounced  proi»etant  type,  and  he 
was  soon  looked  upon  withgreat  favour  by  the 
govenunent  because  of  hia  dedaied  o^om- 
tion  to  the  schemes  of  Qrattan  and  his  friends, 
Hia  protestantism  btought  him  into  notice 
with  tlw  Irish  bishops,  and  he  became  in 
quick  succession  vicar-ffeneral  of  the  dioceses 
of  Armagh,  Headi,  and  Elphin,  judge  of  the 
consistorialcourtra  Dublin,  and  judge  of  the 
admiralty  court.  He  was  brought  into  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  in  1791'  as  M.P.  for 
Old  Leigblin,  and  ^re  evidence  of  his  reli- 
gious opinions  by  his  speech  on  the  Catholic 
Bill,  which  was  pabUshed  in  1795.  He  was 
also  strongly  in  lavour  of  the  union,  and  was 
oneof  the  leading  si»akerB  on  the  government 
side  during  the  debates  on  that  question,  and 
when  it  was  finally  carried  he  was  a^inted 
(me  of  the  commissionersfordistribatingcom- 
penaation  under  it.  For  this  serrice  m  was 
nrom  of  tiie  Ixiah  priw  ooondl,  and  was 
soon  after  appcunted  prolcssor  of  civil  law  in 
TriniW  College,  Dumin.  He  was  elected 
M.P.  for  Armagh  in  1798  and  by  the  same 
constituency  to  the  first  united  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  he  continued  to 
ait  for  that  place  until  hia  death.  In  the 
united  parliament  he  displayed  bitter  op- 
position to  all  deasanda  for  catholic  eman- 
cipation in  Ireland ;  he  spoke  upon  hardly 
any  other  subject,  but  upon  this  ne  was  the 
most  violent  speaker  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Yet,  in  spite  of  his  convictions,  he 
married  a  Miss  Cnsac,  a  catholic  lady,  whom 
he  ponidtted  to.  keep  a  oatholie  chaplBin, 
and  at  hia  death  he  lerffc  all  hia  fortune  to 
his  wife's  nephew,  Sir  William  Cime  Smith 
[q.  T.],  son  (wd  heir  of  Sir  iBGehael  Smith, 
who  was  master  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland. 
Duigenan  was  almost  as  fomous  in  House  j 
of  Cxtmmona  for  his  antiquated  bob-wig  and 
Connemara  stockings,  as  he  was  for  hia  anti- 
cathoUcproelivities.  He  died  suddenly,  after 


being  present  at  the  debate  the  night  before, 
at  his  lodgings  in  Bridge  Street,  Westmihater, 
on  11  AprillSie. 

^ebb'a  Compandium  of  Irish  Biogrwhy; 
Fhillipe's  Cnrran  and  his  Contenumraries ;  Qrab- 
tan's  Life  nnd  Timea  of  Henn  Gntttan ;  G-ent. 
MHg.  May  1816.]  H.  M.  8. 

DUKE,  EDWARD  (1779-1862),  anti- 

Stary,  bom  in  1779,  was  the  second  son  of 
dward  Duke  of  Lake  House,  Wiltshire,  by 
Fanny,  daughter  of  John  Field  of  Islington. 
He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Onbrd, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  1803,  M.A.  1807. 
He  was  ordained  in  1802,  and  engaged  in 
clerical  work  at  Turkdean,  Gloucester^re, 
and  Salisbuiy.  In  1805  he  came  into  the 
estates  and  the  mansion  at  Lake,  which  had 
been  in  his  family  since  1578.  Duke  devoted 
his  iMsuie  to  antiquities.  In  oompany  with 
Sir  R  C  ISmk  he  explored  the  tumuli  on  hia 
estates,  and  the  antiquities  there  discorered 
wendeaoribed  in  Hoare'a  'AtUMatVni^'  and 
w«re  preaerred  in  the  museum  at  Lake  wniae. 
Between  1833  and  1828  Duke  contributed  to 
the  *  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  chiefly  on  Wilt- 
shire antiquities.  In  his '  Druidical  Temples 
of  the  County  of  WUts,'  London,  1846, 12mo, 
he  maintained  that  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Wiltshire  had  'pourtrayed  avast  planetarium 
or  stationary  orrery  on  the  face  of  the  Wilt- 
shire downs,'  the  earth  beiiiff  represented  by 
Silbury  Hill,  and  the  son  and  planets,  revcdv^ 
ing  round  it,  by  seven '  temples,*  iburof  stone 
and  three  of  mrth,  placed  at  their  proper 
distances.  He  also  published  '  Prolosiones 
Histories,  or  Essays  ulustrattve  of  tne  Halle 
of  John  HaUe,  dtiien  ...  of  Salisbmy* 
(temp.  Henry  VI  and  Edward  IV),  vol  i. 
(only),  Salisbury,  1837,  8to.  Duke  wm  an 
active  Wiltshire  magistrate,  and  was  a  ftUow 
of  thfe  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  of  the 
Linnean  Socie^.  He  died  at  Lake  House 
on  28  Aug.  ISS2,  aged  73.  He  married  in 
1813  Harriet,  daughter  of  Henry  Hinxman 
of  Ivy  Church,  near  Salisbury,  whom  he 
had  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  eldest 
son,  Edward,  entered  the  church  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estates. 

[Qent.  Hiig.  1862,  new  ser.  xxxriii.  643-4; 
Bu-ko's  Visitation  of  Seats  and  Arms  (1854), 
2ad  ser.  i  63,  64;  Hoare's  Modem  Wiltshire: 
Oat  Oxf.  Orad.]  W.  W. 

T>VKE,  RICHARD  (ieS8ul7ll),  poet 
and  divine,  was  bom  at  London,  *(3ifl  son  of 
an  eminent  citizen,'  probably  a  short  time 
before  the  Restoration,  since  he  was  admitt(.*d 
to  Weetminster  School  in  lft70.  He  was 
elected  to  Trinity  College,  Cnrabridge,  in 
1676,  and  proeeeded  B.A.  in  1078,  MA.  ia 
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1083.   He  UveA  in  dose  interaoarM  with  the 
courtiers,  the  plsy-witerSt  and  actors,  was  a 
general  favourite,  and  probaUj  wrote  mneh 
aatiiical  verse,  which  can  oalj  be  identified 
occasionally  by  internal  evidemce.  Jfduuott 
wrote :  '  His  poems  are  not  below  mediocrity, 
nor  have  1  found  much  in  them  to  be  praised. 
With  the  wit  he  seems  to  have  ahued  the 
dissoluteness  of  the  times.'  Amon^theworkB 
Duke,  which  have  not  been  claitted  for 
him,  was  the  caustic  satire  on  'Htiis  Oatee, 
printed  by  Nathanaet  Thompson,  *  A  Pan«< 
^rick  upon  Oatee,'  which  is  referred  to  in  . 
Lhike's  acknowledged  companion  poem, '  Ao 
Bpithalamiam  npon  the  Marriage  of  Captain 
WBlnm  B^dloe/  issued  at  Christmas  1679, 
mod  this  was  followed,  near  die  end  of  Auffust  { 
IflSO,     *  Funeral  D^rs  upon  tlte  Death  of , 
Captain  William  Bedloe.'  He  oomolimented  ; 
the  queen  at  Oamhridge,  Septemoer  1661. 
Conjointly  with  Wentworth  Dillon,  earl  of 
Roscommon  [q.  v.],  Duke  wrote  several  lam- 
poons on  the  misguided  Duke  of  Monmouth 
dniinghisso-calledpR^pvssesinthewest.  He 
wrote  in  1683,  being  then  a  fellow  of  Trinl^, 
an  *Ode  on  the  Harri^  of  Prince Oeoive  of  | 
Denmark  and  the  IfSdj  Anne.'  On  the  death 
ofCAarlesIIheproducedthepoem beginning  . 
'If  tbeindalKentMu8e,'&c.  He  translated  the  ■ 
ftfUi  elegr  of  Ovid's  book  i.,  the  fourth  and 
f iffhth  odes  of  Horace  book  ii. ;  the  ninth  i 
ode  (Horace  and  Lvdia)  of  book  iiL,  and  the 
CJreutpB,  idyl  xi.,  of  lliaoeritin,  tor  Dryden, 
with  wh<nn  he  appears  to  htve  been  on  tenos  i 
oTfriradalup,  Hlthough  he  addressed  him  dse-  { 
where  as  *  the  unknown  author  of  **  Absalom  | 
and  Adiitophel." '  Hepraised  him  in a]^oem  { 
for  his  adaptation  of  *  Troilus  and  Cressida;* 
he  also  complimented  Creech  (for  his '  Lncre- 
tiDS*),  Nat  Lee,  Otw^,  and  Edmund  Waller. 
He  translated  two  of  Ovid's  eplstlee  in  1688. 
He  wrote  several  original  Latin  poems  and  a 
translation  of  Juvenal's  fourth  satire.  To 
Diyden's  third  *  Miscellany,'  1693,  he  ooo- 
tributed  anonymously  two  amatory  songs. 
Elis  '  Detestation  of  Civil  War*  is  expressed  j 
m  a  poem  *  To  the  People  of  England.'  0ns  j 
(if  his  Di7den*Hisoellamy 'poems,  <F^^  ; 
Iwd  in  loM  cdebrated  the  Daehesa  of  Sontfa^ ' 
amptoB.  Before  the  aocessicm  of  James  H  ' 
he  sntered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  in  1687 
pwsmted  to  the  rectory  of  Blal^  in  Leice»- 
terriUre.  In  1688  he  was  made  a  prebendary 
of  GloBcsster,  and  soon  afterwanls  became 
Olooeester  proctor  in  convocation  and  also 
fh^am  to  Queen  Anne.  Three  of  bis  sermons 
wtM  separately  published,  while  he  woe  rec* 
tor  of  Blaby  and  prebendary  of  Gloucester. 
These  show  Uiat  *  be  was  a  shrewd  and  sound 
dt^ne.'  A  Mnall  volnme  of  fifteen  sennais, 
praised  \ij  VtHUm,  was  iMued  at  Ozfwd  m 


1714.  His  clerical  life  was  blamdesa.  Dr. 
Jonathan  Trelawnrr,  bishop  of  Wiuehester, 
in  June  1707  made  Duke  hie  chaplain,  and  in 
July  1710  presented  him  to  the  ridi  liTing 
of  Witney,  Oxfordshire,  700/.  per  jtHftmn. 
'  Having  returned  from  an  entertainment'  on 
Saturday  night,  10  Feb.  1711,  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed  next  morning.  Atterbury 
and  Mat  Prior  had  been  among  his  intimate 
friends,  and  on  16  Feb.  (Swift  writes  in  his 
Journal  to  Stella)  they  *  went  to  bury  poor 
Dr.  Duke.'  '  Dr.  Duke,'  Swift  writes,  *  died 
suddenly  two  or  three  nights  ago ;  he  was  one 
of  the  wits  when  we  were  children,  but  tamed 
parson  and  left  it,  but  never  writ  further  thaa 
a  prolt^roe  [to  Lueius  Junius  Brutus,  by  Nat. 
Lee,  1601]  or  recommendatory  copy  of  rersea. 
He  had  ft  fine  living  i^ven  him  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  about  three  months  ago ;  he 
got  his  living  suddenly,  and  he  got  his  dying 
so  too '  (t(.)  Duke's  '  Poems  upon  Sevenu 
Occasions  *  were  collected  in  1717,  and  pub- 
lished in  conjunction  witJi  those  of  Roeoom- 
mon,  including  the  fragmentary  beginning  of 
*'The  Reviuw,  declared  to  have  been  never 
before  printed.  Jacob  Tonson  says  that  it  was 
written '  a  little  after  the  publishing  of  Mr. 
Dryden's  "Absalom  and  Achitophd,"' No- 
vember 1681 ;  '  he  was  persuaded  to  under- 
take it  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  then  secretaiy  to  the 
Duke  of  York ;  but  Mr.  Duke,  finduig  Mr. 
Sheridan  designed  to  make  use  of  his  pen  to 
vmt  his  spleen  wainst  several  persons  at 
court  that  were  of  another  par^  than  that 
he  was  engaged  in,  broke  off  proceeding  in  it, 
and  left  it  as  it  is  now  printed.' 

[JoboBon's  Lives  uf  the  English  Poets,  vol,  ii. 
1 779,  sd.  Hazli  tt,  ii.  253, 1 9H,  ed.  Puter  Canning- 
ham  (some  inaccuracies  as  to  dates  and  miscel- 
lantes),  it.  83, 64, 1654;  Luttrell'^  Relation,  i.  and 
vi.;  B.Satdbrd'sXjfeaDdPoeiDBof  RichardDnk^ 
1819 ;  R.  AndfTOun's  Brit.  Poeta,  vi.  1798  ;  Cbal> 
mwift  Boglirii  Poets,  is.  1810 ;  Ovid's  Epistles, 
tianalated,  1083 :  Plutarch's  Lives,  tranalatad  by 
X>Bket&flL,1883;  Woiksof  Joiiatban8wift,p.  iJS, 
ISM;  Ba«ford  Ballads,  ki.  794  et  saq..  1878  j 
Ballad  Sodsty'B  reprint  of  the  BoxbnqAe  Col- 
l(«tioDofBalladB,iv.l58-70,&c..l881 ;  Drydfii's 
Miucellany Poems, roL  i.  lS84,iii.321,226,  lUSSf 
FoeBis  upon  Several  OocHsions,  1717  ;  and  Ser- 
mons as  above  cited.]  J.  W.  E. 

DTTMAKBSQ,  PHILIP  (ie60P-ie90X 
seigneur  of  Samaras,  in  the  pansh  of  St.  Cle- 
ment's. Jersey,  the  eldest  son  of  Heaiy  i>ft> 
maresq  by  his  wife  Mamret,  only  daughter 
of  Abraham  H6rault  <tf  St.  Heliers,  is  said  on 
doubtful  authority  to  have  been  born  'about 
1650'  (PATm,  Armorial  of  Jeney,  pp.  134-6, 
141  pedigree).  Hia  father,  a  staunch  parlia- 
mentarian, bad  been  dismissed  from  his  office 
of  jumt  <ff  the  toyol  oourt  at  the  beginnii^ 
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of  the  civil  war,  but  was  reinstated  along 
with  hi»  father-in-law  bj  the  council  of  state 
In  August  1053  (Cal.  State  Papen,  Dom. 
1653-4,  p.  118).  The  son,however,  appears 
to  have  neld  different  views.  At  an  early 
age  he  entered  the  navy,  and  attained  the 
rank  of  captain.  He  was  sworn  in  jurat  of 
the  royal  courtj3  Feb.  1681.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  James  II  in  1685,  he  presented  him 
with,  a  manuscript,  ^ving  an  account  of  the 
Channel  Islands,  with  sugg^eations  for  their 
defence.  It remainedamongtlie  state  piuteBs 
until  about  the  ckwe  of  the  last  century,  wnen 
it  was  tniumitted  to  Admiral  d'Auve^ne, 
duke  of  Bouillon,  the  then  naval  commander 
at  Jersey.  By  hia  permission  copies  were 
flilowed  to  be  made.  '  If  I  am  not  mistaken,' 
says  Edward  Durell,  '  the  original  is  still  in 
the  governor's  office  (Fallb,  Jerteu,  ed.  Du- 
reli,  1837,  p.  284).  Payne  {AnaoruU,^.  1S5J 
wrongW  asserts  the  original  to  be  '  preserved 
at  the  British  Museum;'  he  had proutbl^ con- 
fused it  xfiih '  apian  of  the  coast  of  the  island 
of  Jersey'  by  John  Dumaresq  (Addit.  MS. 
35496,  f.  14).  From  his  letters  Dumaresq 
seems  to  have  been  an  amiable^ well-infonnea 
man,  who  devoted  most  of  hts  time  to  gar- 
dening, firuit,  and  tree  culture.  He  was  the 
friena  and  correspondent  of  John  Evelyn 
{AdditlliS,l6867.a.226-7i  ^vvLnt.IHaru, 
ed.  1860-2,  iii.  189,  237-8).  There  are  also 
s  few  of  his  letters  to  Chrirtopher  Lord  Hat- 
ton, when  governor  of  Jersey,  in  Addit.  MS. 
29660,  ff.  108,  212,  Sia  Shortlv  before  hia 
death  he  imparted  to  Philip  Falle,  who  was 
then  engaged  on  his  history  of  the  island,  <  a 
set  of  curious  observations ; '  but  what  was 
still  more  valuable,  an  accurate  survey  of 
Jersey,  'done  on  a  large  skin  of  vellum,*  and 
'  equally  calculated  for  a  sea  chart  and  a  land 
map,'  which  in  a  reduced  form  adorns  the 
front  of  Falle's  book  (see  Falle's  prefaces 
to  first  (1694)  and  second  (1734)  editioDs). 
Dumaresq  died  in  1690.  By  license  bearing 
date  2i  June  1672  he  named  at  the  SavOT 
Ohapelt  Ijondon,  Deborah,  daughter  of 'Wil- 
liam Trumbull  of  Easthampetead,  Bei^shire 
(CHE8TBB,  London  Marriage  Licensee,  ed. 
Foster,  p.  436 ;  pedigree  of  Trumbnll  in  Mab- 
SHiLi's  Omealofftit,  vi.  lOOV.  Mrs.  Dumaresq 
died  in  1720  at  Hertford  {Probate  Act  Book, 
P.  C.  C.  1730),  and  desired  to  be  buried  at 
Easthampstead  '  as  near  my  dear  father  as 
maybe.'  Her  will  of  25  Dec.  1715,  with  two 
eo^cils  of  2  (sic)  Dec.  171 6,  and  24  Oct.  1717, 
was  proved  at  London  20  Dec.  1730  (regis- 
tered in  P.  C.  C,  352,  Shaller).  Dumaresq's 
only  child,  Deborah,  married  Philip,  son  of 
Bei^amtn  Dumaresq,  a  junior  sdlou  of  Du- 
maresq dee  Augrds,  but  she  died  without 
iuue.  She  was  tba  last  of  bar  fiumiy  who 


held  the  seigneurie  of  Samards,  having  con- 
veyed it  to  the  Seale  family. 

[Falle's  Account  of  tho  Tslo  of  Jersey  (Sarull), 

Ep.  X,  XXX,  284-5 ;  BawliuHOD  hlS.,  Bodleian 
library,  A.  241,  f.  120  6;  authorities  cited 
above.]  Q.  G-. 

DUSCBABTON,  Eabl  OF0686P-ie92). 
[See  Douex.i8,  Lobd  OB0BaB.j 

DUMBLBTON,  JOHN  ov  (/t.  1340), 
Bchoolmuitwaadoubtlessanative  of  the  village 
of  Bumbleton  in  Qloucesteralure.  Another 
John  of  Oombleton  was  a  monk  at  Worcester 
shOTtly  before,  and  in  1399  was  appointed 
prior  of  Little  Malvern  (AmuUea  Mmaatudt 
IV.  542,  548,  ed.  H.  R.  Luard,  Bolls  Series, 
1869) ;  but  the  subject  of  this  notice,  though 
the  church  of  Dumbleton  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  abbey  of  Abingdon  (see  the 
Annalee  Monastera  ae  Abingdon,  passim,  ed. 
J.  Stevenson,  Holla  Ser.),  did  not  enter  the 
monastic  life,  but  became  a  fellow  of  Merton 
CoUe^,  Oxford,  the  statutes  of  which  ex- 
dudeu  all  but  seculars.  At  what  date  he 
w^  to  Oxford  is  unknown.  The  biographers 
say  that  he  flourished  in  1330,  but  such  dates 
ore  notoriously  in  most  cases  conjectural. 
The  college  accounts  testify  to  the  existence 
oi  a  Thomas  of  Dumbleton  in  1S24,  but  do 
not  mention  John  until  1881.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  *  Thomas'  is  a  mistake  for  '  John.' 
On  27  Sept.  1333  he  was  presented  to  the 
living  (rf  Rotherfield  Peppard,  near  Henlciy, 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  ()xford,  which,  how- 
ever, he  resigned  m  1334.  In  1338-0  w« 
find  him  attending  college  meftinga  at  Hei> 
ton  (TuoKOLD  EooEBS,  History  o/Affridul- 
and  P/TCM,ii.  670-4, 1866").  In  February 
1340-1  ho  was  named  one  of  the  first  fellows 
of  Queen's  College  in  the  original  statutes 
(p.7,ed.l863);  butinl344andl349hi8name 
reappears  in  the  books  of  Merton  College. 
Whether  at  Queen's  or  at  Merton,  he  may 
be  presumed  to  have  remained  at  Oxford  for 
tbe  rest  of  his  life,  and  there  to  have  written 
the  works  which  won  him  a  diatinguished 
scholastic  reputation,  evidence  of  which  may 
be  found  in  the  number  of  copies  of  his  writ- 
ings still  preserved  in  the  college  librarieci, 
as  wall  ae  m  the  curious  fact  tl^t  the  feme 
of  John  Chilmark  [q.  v.],  which  was  not  in^ 
considerable  in  the  latt«r  part  of  the  fourw 
teenth  century,  rested  to  a  great  extent  u^n 
a  treatise,  '  De  Actione  Elementorum,*  which 
is  in  fact,  according  to  the  statement  of  its 
very  title  (Bodleian  Library,  Digbg  MS. 
lxxvii.£  153d),nothingbut  a  'compendium' 
derived  from  the  fourth  book  of  Dumbletoa'a 
'  Summa  Ijc^ccb.' 

'  Dumbleton  wrote:  1.  'Summa  Iiogics  et 
NatunliaI%ilo8(^biffi'  (Merton  OoUege,  cod, 
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ccctL  £  9 ;  Coxm,  Catalogue,  p.  121  b)  in  ten 
books;  in  uiotlier  manuscript  (Magdalen 
GiJlage,  ood.  xxxii. ;  Coxe,  Cataloffue,  p.  20) 
it  IS  comprised  in  nine  books ;  wmla  a  thiid 
(Herton  CoU^,  cod.  cclxzix  ;  CozB,  Cator 
iogm,  p.  110  b),  entitled  '  Summa  de  Logicis 
et  Naturalibus,  is  described  as  consisting  of 
eight.  Not  less  coofusing  is  the  title  of  the 
work.  Id  a  second  manuscript  at  Jfagdalen 
College  (cod.  cxct.  ;  CoxH,  Catalogue,  p.  89) 
it  is  even  styled '  Summa  de  Theoloffia  major/ 
a  work  which  Bale  not  unnaturally  distin- 
goiiahed  from  what  he  called  the  '  Db  Plulo- 
soiAiANiitBxaU'  (Le.the  'Summa  L(wic»'). 
To  the  former  he  osu^iied  the  *  inctpit  of  the 
•rok^pie,  and  to  die  uttw  that  of  the  first 
book  of  what  is  actually  one  and  the  same 
worL  3.  A  small  treatise  called  by  Bale 
'De  L(^;ioa  Intellectuali,'  but  entitled  in 
the  Mert<m  College  MS.  cccvi.  f.  S,  '  Liber 
de  InsoIubilibuB,  de  ugnificatione  et  suppo- 
sitione  Terminoram,  de  Arte  Obligatoria,  Ac. 
3.  Besides  these  books  Bale  enumerates  a 
*  Summa  Theologiie  minor,' '  Summa  Artium/ 
*In  Philosophiam  Moralem  libri  x.'  (appa* 
rently  the  same  with  the  '  Summa  Logicsa'), 
and  a  commentary  on  the  Canticles.  As 
Bale  does  not  mentbn  the  opening  words  of 
th*«e  writinss,  it  is  not  possible  to  identify 
them;  but  there  can  be  hardly  a  doubt  that 
the  eoanmentary  on  Canticles  is  included  in 
the  list  from  •  misreading  at  Leland^  who 
Mcribes  the  wo^  to  'Dumbel^pu  ^dam^' 
m  Dumbley.  4.  Wood  refers  to  some  Torses 
bj  DnmUeton  at  Merton,  beginning,  '  0  rex 
iUDglorum,'  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Col- 
lege MS-  cccvi.  f.  8,  between  the  short  logical 
treatise  and  the  '  Summa'  above  mentioned ; 
bot  b^ond  this  juxtaposition  there  is  no 
evidence  to  anineet  them  witb  the  name  of 
Domblettm. 

[Lslsnd's  Comm.  d«  &riptt.  Brit.  ceezzTU. 
n.  iii ;  Bale's  Scriptt.  Brit.  Cat.  r.  14,  p.  304 ; 
TaoDBr*8  BiR  Bnt.  237 ;  Q.  C.  Brodrit'k'ii  Me- 
BoriaU  <^  Merton  College,  p.  190  (1685).] 

R.  L.  P. 

DUMBBEOK,  SiB  DAVID  (1806-1876), 
army  medical  <^oer,  the  only  son  of  Thraua 
Dumbreck,  collector  of  inland  revenue  at 
Qlasgoir,  by  Eliaabethf  youngest  daughter  of 
Dkm  SntlierlMd  of  the  same  servioe,  was 
ban  im  Abwdeensfaiie  in  1806  and  educated  , 
at  the  nnivernty  of  Edinbtugh,  where  he ' 
sndnated  M.D.  in  1890,  havingpreTiously,  in 
1826,  Darned  as  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal  Col- 
let or  Smgeons  in  Edinbui]^.   He  entered  . 
the  army  as  a  hospital  assistant  on  3  Kov. 
1825,  b^me  assistant  sai^eon  in  1820,  sur- 
gecnin  1841,  surgeon-major  in  1847,  and  de-  | 
Mtj  inspector-general  <m  28  March  1864. 1 
Prior  t«  the  brmking  out  ot  hostUitiee  with 


Russia  lie  wasde^tohedon  a  specie  mission 
early  in  1864  to  the  expected  seat  of  war, 
uid  traversed  on  his  mission  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
and  part  of  Roomelia,  crossing  the  Balkans  on 

bis  route.  He  was  subsequently  for  a  aboit 
time  principal  medical  officer  with  the  army, 
and  served  with  it  in  the  field  as  senior  deputy 
inspector^neral,  and  waspresentin  this  capa- 
city and  attached  to  headquarters  at  the  time 
of  tbeafiuirdf  Bulganac,  the  Alma,  captnre  of 
Balahlava,  battles  of  Balaklava  and  Inkerman, 
aud  siege  of  Sebaatc^ml.  His  rewards  were  a 
medal  with  four  clasps,  the  fowth  class  of  the 
Me(^idie,and  the  Turkish  medal.  Uewasga- 
setted  C.B.  on  4  Feb.  1856,  became  K-CTb. 
on  20  Uay  1871,  and  was  named  honorary 
"*™^—  to  the  Queen  on  21  Nov.  1866. 


On  19  July  1869  he  was  promoted  to  be  an 
inwector^^renenlof  the  mescal  department, 
ana  on  1  May  in  the  following  year  was 
placed  on  half-pay  and  reeaved  a  special 
pension  for  distinguished  services.  He  died 
at  Via  Montebello,  Fl<»enoe,  on  34  Jan. 
1876,  and  his  will  was  proved  on  21  Marcii 
under  12,000/.  He  married,  on  27  Feb.  1844, 
Elisabeth  Campbell,  (mly  daughter  of  Oeonra 
Qib«j»ofLeith. 

[Hart's  Annual  Araiy  List,  1 878,  pp,  SSS,  598  ; 
Dod's  Peerage,  1876,  p.  268 ;  Iliustratea  London 
Neva,  5  Feb.  1870.  p.  143,  and  15  April,  p. 
8M.3  O.  6.  B. 

DU  MOULIN.   [See  JIoirLiir.] 

DUN,  LoBD  (1870-1768).  [Bee  EBSKin, 
Datid,} 

DUN,  Sir  DANIEL  (d.  1617),  eiTiliaiL 

[See  DoMNB.] 

DUN,  FINLAV  (1795-1863),  musician, 
was  bom  at  Aberdeen,  24  Feb.  1796.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Perth  grammar  school 
apd  at  Edinburgh  University,  but,  las  musi- 
cal tastes  developing,  went  to  Paris,  where  be 
studied  the  violin  under  BatUot.  He  next 
went  to  Milan,  and  afterwards  aocepttjd  an 
eD(i;agement  as  first  viola  play»  in  the  or- 
cht»c^  of  the  San  Carlo  Theatre  at  Naples. 
Either  at  Paris  or  Milan  he  had  lessons  nom 
Miiedd,  and  at  Naples  he  made  the  aoqumiU- 
anoe  of  Crescentini,  with  whom  he  studied 
singinff.  On  letiuming  to  Scotland  Dun 
setUed  at  Edinbunh,  where  he  $feut  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  occupied  in  teaching 
the  violin,  composition,  and  singing.  He 
published  a  collection  01  solfeggi  with  an  in- 
troduction on  vocal  expression  in  1829,  but 
Iiis  name  is  best  known  by  the  collections 
of  Scotch  songs  which  he  edited.  He  was 
also  the  composer  of  two  symphonies  (neither 
of  which  was  pnblished),  of  several  glees  and 
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songB,  and  some  miunprateat  duiee  nmaic. 
He  died  soddoily  at  Sldinbiin^  SB  Not. 
1863. 

[Scotch  newsDApm ;  Bron'i  Diet,  of  Mud- 
Mint;  Baptie's  Mnncal  Bogr.]       W.  B.  S. 

BUIT  JOHN  (1670  r-16Sl),  divine.  [See 

DOWNB.] 

DUN,  Sib  PATRICK  (1642-1718),  Irieh 
physioian,  wu  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  January 
l643j  being  second  son  of  Charlee  Dun,  dyer, 
hj  hiB  second  wifia,  Eotherine  Burnet.  His 
ffraiiduncle>  Dr.  Patridc  Duiif  was  principal  of 
Mariachal  College,  AberdeoL,  and  etKCnred 
Aberdem  gnmmar  aohool.  There  is  no  an- 
thentic  re««d  of  Don's  edncation,  but  there 
is  pnsamptire  evidenoe  that  he  studied  at 
Aberdeen  and  on  the  continent.  He  appeam 
in  1676  in  Dublin  as  'phymeian  to  the  state 
and  my  lord*Ueutenant  '(aocording  to  Sir  John 
Hill,quoted  in  CuUodm  Pajpera,  Lond.  1866), 
and  was  elected  one  of  tiie  fourteen  fellows 
of  the  Dublin  College  of  Physicians  in  1677. 
From  1681  to  1687  he  was  president  of  the 
colleee,  and  agun  in  1690-S,  in  1696, 1698, 
and  1706.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Dublin  Philosophical  So(nety  in  1683, 
before  which  he  reaa  a  paper  on  *  The  Ana- 
lygifi  of  Mineral  Waters ; '  and  the  first  record 
m  a  public  dissection  in  Dublin  was  in  1684 
by  a  Mi.  Patterson,  on  the  body  of  a  male- 
&ctar  procured  by  Dun.  That  he  became 
H.D.  01  DoUin  ia  proved  hr  Me  subsequeut 
incorporation  at  Oxfiod  in  1677,  aa  given  in 
the  'Catalogue  of  Oxford  Oraduatce,  1773.' 
Dun  was  evidently  a  leading  phyuoian  in 
Dablin,  and  had  great  social  innuence.  He 
was  the  friend  and  medical  adviser  ^  Arch- 
bishop King  (1660-1729),  and  of  many  other 
influential  people.  In  1668  he  espoused  the 
winning  side  in  politics,  and  was  appointed 
phyudan  to  the  arm^  in  Ireland,  and  ac- 
companied the  army  for  some  time  in  1689 
and  1690,  but  could  not  obtain  pavment  for 
his  services,  althou^  he  with  others  simi- 
larly situated  ]^tioned  parliament  several 
times,  their  accounts  being  Mssed,  but  never 
pud  ('  Petition  of  Sir  P.  Dnn  and  othns,' 
1706  r  in  British  Muaeum).  In  1686  he  was 
knighted  by  the  lords  jnstioes,  and  in  1704, 
having  lepieaented  that  there  was  a  hospital 
fi>r  the  ttck  of  the  army  in  Dublin  without  a 
physician,  he  was  appointed  in  1706  phy- 
sician-genaral  of  the  army,  at  a  salary  m  10«. 
•  day. 

In  September  1692  Dnn  was  returned  to 
the  Irish  parliament  as  member  both  for  M  ul- 
lingar  ( Westmeath)  and  Killileagh  (Down), 
and  elected  to  sit  for  the  latter.  He  was  a^ain 
returned  for  Mullingar  in  1695  and  in  170S. 
Be  doea  not  appear  to  have  taken  an  active 


part  in  parliament,  but  in  1707  he  petitioned 
to  have  a  charge  put  on  the  Eari  of  Granard'a 
estate  in  his  fiivour,  the  earl  owing  him  money 
at  ten  per  cent,  interest. 

After  Don  became  president  of  the  College 
of  I^ystcians  in  1690,  he  was  active  in  pro- 
curing a  new  charter,  which  was  gran  ted  in 
1693,  and  rendered  the  college  independent 
of  iSinity  Oolleffe.  In  1694  Don  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Colonel  Jephson,  by  whom 
he  had  one  son,  who  died  young.  In  1711 
Dun  made  his  will,  by  which  he  left  the  re- 
sidue of  lus  estate,  after  certain  payments  to 
his  widow,  to  found  a  prafessorehtp  of  physic 
in  the  Dublin  CoUefre  of  Physicians,  ana  to 
cany  out  the  intraitiona  ha  had  previously 
(in  1704)  expressed  tn  a  scheme  forproviding 
oneor  two  professors  of  phvBio,andforTeading 
public  lectures  and  making  public  anatomi- 
cal dissections,  also  for  lectures  on  osteologyi 
operations  of  su^ry,  botany,  materia  me- 
dica,  ftc,  for  the  instruction  of  students  of 
physic,  sui^rf,  and  pharmacy.  He  died  at 
Dublin  on  24  May  1718,  and  was  bur^ 
in  his  own  vault  in  St.  Michan'a  Oinreh, 
Dublin. 

DunV  house  was  given  tO  the  College  of 
Physidans  forameeting^pIace,and  hislibrary 
was  also  given  to  the  college.  In  1715  a 
charter  was  obtained  incorporating  the  pro- 
fessorship he  had  endowec^  under  the  title 
*  The  King^  Professorship  of  Physic  in  the 
city  of  Dublin.*  Disputes  arose  as  to  the 
earrving  out  of  the  trust  between  Lady  Dun, 
Dr.  Mitchell  (Dun's  brother-in-law),  and  the 
college,  and  it  was  not  until  1740  tmtt  a  com- 
plete settlement  took  place.  Ijo.  1743  an  act 
of  parliament  was  obtained  for  establishing 
in  place  of  the  king's  professor  three  pro- 
fessors of  physic,  of  surgery,  and  midwifery, 
and  ofpharmacy  and  materia  medica.  Addi- 
tional profeesorships  were  founded  in  1786. 
In  1800  a  further  act  was  obtained,  founding 
a  hospital  known  as  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hos- 
pital, and  contiderably  developing  the '  School 
of  Phwic  in  Ireland.' 

A  fine  portrait  of  Dun  b  the  robes  of  a 
doctor  of  physic,  \xw  Sir  Oodfirey  Eneller,  ia 
in  the  convocation  naU  (rf  the  DiuliD  CoQmo 
of  Fhyiidans.  An  engraving  from  it  vy 
W.  H.  Lisars  accompanies  Beldie^s  memos, 
and  ia  also  printed  in  the '  DnbUn  Qtlartcalr 
Journal  of  Medical  Science,*  1846  and  1866. 

[Bfllcbtr'a  Memoir  of  Sir  I^tnck  Dun,  Dub- 
lin Qnartarly  Journal  of  Medical  Scieooe,  1866, 
voL  zlii.,  seoood  edition,  enlarged,  pabUsbed  \ty 
the  DnUio  College  of  Physicians,  1866;  notice  (by 
Sir  W,  Wilde)  in  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Medicul  Science,  1846,  ii.  288-93;  OBborne's  Ao- 
nab  of  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital,  1844 ;  other 
authorities  quoted  by  Belcher.]        0'.  T.  B. 
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]>nNANarDONAT(1038-1074),biBhi)p  , 
of  DaUiu,  was  an  ox  Oitmanj  ana  , 

tlie  fizit  of  the  line  of  prelatea  who  hare  oe- 1 
et^ied  the  aee.  'Wan,  who  mentions  sereral  ^ 
so^alled  bishops  c£  Buhlin  of  an  earlier  | 
date,  is  supported  hy  the  '  Mart^logy  of  i 
Donegal/  bnt  Dr.  Lamgan  is  of  opinion  that  1 
there  are  no  snffident  nounds  for  so  regard- 
iaff  them,  except  in  tue  case  of  Siadul  or 
Sranliiu,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  bishop. 
Diman  is^  however,  termed  abbot  of  Dablm 
in  the  'Annals  of  the  Fonr  Masters'  (a.D.  j 
765),  and  from  this  it  would  seem  he  was 
only  a  monastic  bi  Aop ;  diocesan  episcopacy  | 
had  not  been  estaUisned  in  Ireland  in  hu  ^ 
time.  Dunan,  therefore,  must  be  nvarded  as  ^ 
the  &nt  bishop  of  Dublin  in  the  modem  sense 
of  the  tiUe.  The  'Four  Mastwa'  tenn  him  , 
ardaaabngf  which  IDt.  ODonana  tandatea 
aidaMlM9,lHUDr.TQdd  has  pointad  omt  thai 
theeooeetfenderiiKr  of  the  word  ia  'chi«f  or;j 
eminent  tHshop,'and  that  it  ineludea  no  idea  l 
of  joriscUction.   His  dioceee  was  comprised 
within  the  walla  of  the  city,  berond  which ' 
tin  Danish  power  did  not  extendC  | 

The  chieTevent  of  his  life  appears  to  have 
been  the  foondatbn  of  the  ohuzch  of  the 
HolyTiinityjOCHnmonly  called  Christ  Chujch, ' 
oar  more  properly  ite  endowment  and  reor^  i 
ganiaation  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  INjueh  setUers.  For  it  appears,  &om  an  ' 
Inqvinlion  held  in  the  reign  of  Richard  11, ' 
that  a  dittieh  had  been  '  founded  and  en-  j 
dowed  there  by  divers  Iriahman  whose  names  | 
were  unknown,  time  out  of  mind,  and  long 
hefixe  the  ocaqoest  of  Ireland.'  This  ancient  j 
Bte  was  haMowed  on  Dunaa  by  Sitric,  king  | 
cf  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  and  with  it  <  auffi- 
ciflBt  gold  and  nlw '  £or  the  eneUm  of  the 
DBw  ennrch,  and  as  an  endowment  he  granted 
him'the  lands  Bealdnleek,Bechen,  aM  Port- 
rabem,  with  their  villains,  corn,  and  cattle.' 

SttruB,  according  to  the  annalist  Tigemach,  j 
had  goM  over  the  sea  in  1086,  probably  for  | 
Uie  sake  of  religiooa  retirement,  leaving  his  ^ 
ne|>hew  as  king  of  Dublin  in  his  place.  This 
waa  three  years  before  Dnnan's  apptnntment,  | 
and  ae  the  king  died  io  1012,  it  must  have 
been  when  he  became  a  monk,  if  Tigemach 
ia  right,  that  he  made  the  grant  referred  to, 
and  thorefore  the  new  foundation  of  Christ 
Qiardh  most  have  taton  place  between 

The  Bte  iadeacrOied  in  the 'Black  Book' 
of  OuBtt  Church  as  'the  voltm  or  archea 
finmded  by  the  Danes  before  Xho  arrival  of 
St.  PMziek  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  added  that 
St.  Patrick  c^tnated  mass  in  an  urch  ox 
nnlt  which  has  bera  since  known  by  his 
■ame.'  This  story,  as  it  stands,  cannot  be 
wealed  u  ratlientie  lu8t<Hry,  for  St.  Futriok 


died  accoi^ing  to  the  usual  belief  in  490, 
whenaa  the  earliest  mention  d  Danes  in 
Irebund  ia  in  796.  In  t^  neent  diaooreiy 
made  at  CSlrist  Chmoh  ffif  a  tajjt  hithuto 
unknown  scnne  veiy  ancientwoiK  was  found, 
which,  mwr  not  improbably  be  part  irf  the 
buildings  here  referred  to.  If  so,  they  may 
be  the  remains  of  the  eodesiastical  stxuo* 
turee  originally  occupied  by  the  abbots  of 
Dublin.  The  l^ndary  connection  d  the 
place  with  St.  Patrick  belongs  to  the  period 
wheo,  as  Dr.  CKDonovan  observes, '  the  chria- 
tion  Danee  refused  to  submit  to  the  ecolesw 
asticat  jurisdictitm  of  Arma^  and  when  it 
was  found  useful  hv  the  Danish  party  to  have 
it  beliered  that  tneir  anceetors  had  been 
settled  in  DuUin  as  eariy  as  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  were  oonvegrted  to  ohfistiaiuty  by 
St.fatriek.' 

Whan  ibe  ehnreh  waa  built,  and  the  aee1^■ 
lar  canons  1^  whan  it  was  to  be  served  were 
installed,  Dunan  fttmislhed  it  witii  a  liberal 
supply  of  relies,  of  which  a  Ust  is  nven  in 
the  '  Book  of  Obits  of  Christ  Choi^'  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Todd.  Other  buildings  erected 
by  hhn  were  the  church  of  St.  Miimael  (now 
the  Synod  House),  hard  by  die  cathedral, 
and  a  palace  for  himself  and  his  saooessors. 
He  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Lan- 
franc  on  some  eceleeiaatical  questions  about 
which  he  deured  information.  Lanfrano's 
answer  is  preserved,  and  has  been  published 
W  Archbishop  Ussher.  It  is  hi^y  probable 
that  tUs  deference  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  claim  put  foirward  br  tha  latter  in  a  synod 
held  in  1073,  two  years  before  Dnnui's  death, ' 
in  which,  on  tiie  supposed  Mitiiori^  of  Bed^ 
he  asserted  Us  supremacy  over  tihe  ehvrah  of 
Inland—^  claim  which  Dunan's  successor 
admitted  in  the  most  explicit  manner  at  his 
cOBsecration  in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

Dunan  died  on  12  Feb.  1074,  and  waa 
bv^ed  in  CHirist  Church,  at  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  ahar.  There  was  another  wlto  also 
bore  the  alternative  name  of  Donat  (1086), 
but  he  is  more  ^nerally  known  as  Dungus, 
and  is  thus  distmguished  from  the  sul^e^  of 
the  proaetft  notice. 

1C(:>gHdh  Gaedhel  re  Oallaibh,  p.  269  ;  Annals 
Poor  Mast«Ts,  a.d.  786, 1074 ;  Laoigtm'e  Ecel. 
Hist.  iti.  SOO,  228,  433-6 ;  Todd's  St.  Patrick, 
pp.  14,  16,  466  ;  Usshar's  Wovks,  iv.  486,  667, 
vi.  434 ;  Bo(^  of  Bights,  p.  xii;  HartTrolonr  of 
DoBSgal.]  T.  O. 

DtTNBAB,  Earl  or  (d.  1611).  [See 
HoHE,  SiB  Gbobgb.] 

DUNBAB,  first  ViBOOTOT.  [See  C«t- 
RauLE,  Hhhbt,  d.  1&15.} 
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DtJKBAB,  AGNES,  Comnw  of  Duit- 
UB  and  Makch  (1312P-18^),  known  from 
herswartlij  complexion  as  Buck  Aokbb,  is 
cetelmted  for  fan  spirited  defence  of  Dunbar 
Outle  in  Januair  1837-8.  The  oonntan  waa 
the  dauriiter  of  Ilandolidi,  earl  of  Moray,  toA 
Isabel,  tbeonlydsughterof  Sir  John  Stewart 
of  Bonkvl,  and,  through  her  ladier,  grand- 
niece  to  Robert  Bruce. 

Hhe  married  Patricx  IIuitbab,  tenth  earl 
of  Dunbar  uid  second  earl  of  March  (1386- 
1369),  yrho  was  prominent  as  an  adhwent 
of  the  English.  AfWr  Bannockbum  (1SU) 
be  reoMved  Edward  II  into  his  castle  of 
Dunbar,  whence  the  king  was  conve^red  to 
England.  But  shortly  afterwards  he  came 
to  terms  with  bis  cousin  Robert  I,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  was  one  of  the  par- 
liament at  Ayr  which  settled  the  succession 
to  the  Scotch  crown.  For  the  next  fifteen 
years  ^tiiek  contiuied  to  aotiTely  support 
Robnt  and  David  IL  He  helped  to  cap- 
taro  Berwick,  signed  the  letter  to  the  pope 
asserting  the  ind^tendenee  of  Scotland,  com- 
nimnded  one  of  David's  armies  at  Dnpplin, 
and  as  goremor  of  Bewick  Oastle  directed 
its  defence  when  beaeged  by  Edward  UI. 
Bat  after  Halidou  Hill  (1838)  he  pat  himself 
under  Edward's  protection,  engaged  to  gar- 
rison Dunbar  Castle  with  E^hsh  troops,  and 
attended  Edward  Baliol  at  the  parliament 
at  Edinburgh  in  1884.  At  the  end  of  that 
vear,  however,  he  renounced  his  ^legiance  to 
^ward  III,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  re- 
mained a  supporter  of  the  national  cause. 
He  was  eogaged  in  a  campaign  agunst  the 
English  invaders  in  1387,.  when  his  wife 
d^nded  their  oaadej  and  at  the  bat?Ue 
Darfaam  ha  held  part  oonmund  of  t^  left 
tring  of  the  royal  army.  After  that  defeat 
and  the  capture  of  tiie  Scottish  kii^  he  waa 
especially  active  in  his  endeavoon  to  obtain 
David's  release,  and  when  that  event  took 
place  became  one  of  his  snretiae.  He  was 
rewarded  bv  David  with  a  grant  tii  castle- 
wards  of  all  his  lands  and  a  pension  of  40^ 
perannum,  and  Dunbar  was  made  a  free  hurgh 
in  his  favour.  In  1368  the  earl,  for  a  reason 
no  longer  known,  rebelled  against  David,  bat 
was  quickly  and  eiToctually  suppressed. 

DanbarCastlewasoneof  the  tew  important 
Scotch  fortresses  which  had  not  been  taken 
by  the  ^glish  in  January  1337-8;  and  since 
ite  positicni,  overloolnng  a  convenient  port, 
rendered  Its  acquiaition  desirable,  uege  waa  j 
laid  to  it  1^  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Arun- 
del with  a  large  force.  In  the  absence  of  her 
husband  the  defence  was  undertaken  with  re*  | 
markable  courage  by  Agnes.   Not  content 
with  merely  directing  measures  of  resistance,  ! 
•he  would  mount  the  battlements  to  jeer  at ' 


the  assailants,  and  among  other  words  put 
into  her  mouth  as  uttered  on  t  hese  occasions 
is  the  well-known  taunt  addressed  to  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury  with  reference  to  the  fiite 
awaiting  his  battering-ram : 

Beware  Montagov, 

For  Uaow  shall  thy  aow. 

As  further  evidence  of  her  contempt  for  the 
English  armament,  she  is  said  to  have  sent 
out  maids,  gorgeously  attired,  to  wipe  off 
with  clean  handkerchieft  the  marks  made  on 
the  towers  by  stone  and  leaden  balls.  Twice 
the  castlecame  near  to  falling:  once  through 
the  treachery  of  a  porter  who  had  been 
bribed,  and  later  through  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions, the  harbour  being  blocked  up.  In  this 
last  difficulty  relief  waa  brought  by  Sir  Alex- 
ander Ramsay , who  successfully  ran  the  block- 
ade. Aft«r  SIX  months  of  firuiuesa  operations 
the  English  gave  up  the  attack  m  nopdeas, 
uid  the  siege  whs  raised. 

On  the  death  without  issue  of  her  broHwra, 
Thomas  and  John,  who  perished,  the  mie  at 
Dupplin  in  1882  and  The  other  at  Durham  in 
I84iS,  the  Countess  of  Dunbar  and  her  hue- 
band  tept  possession  of  the  earldom  of  Moray, 
whidl  waa  afterwards  transferred  to  their 
younger  son.  They  also  obtained  the  Isle  of 
Man,  the  lotdship  of  Annandale,  the  baronies 
of  Morton  and  libber  in  Nitbedale,  of  Mord- 
ington,Lougformacu8,andDunse  in  Berwick- 
shire, of  Mochrum  in  Gallow^,  Onmnock  in 
Ayrshire,  and  Blantyre  in  Clydesdale.  In 
1988  the  earl  resigned  his  eandom  to  their 
eldest  son,  Qeorge,  who  succeeded  him,  uid 
in  the  same  year  their  eldest  daughter,  Agnes, 
becoBie  the  miatrees  of  David  11,  whose  affbo- 
tl<m  for  her  waa  the  duef  reason  his  divone 
from  Margaret  Lcvie;  she  afterwords  muried 
EKt  James  Doi^rus  of  Dalkeith.  Anothor 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  Sir  John  Mait- 
land  of  Lethington,  and  from  her  was  de- 
scended the  Dnke  of  Lauderdale,  who  took 
as  second  title  the  marquisate  of  March.  The 
Earl  of  Dunbar,  then  plain  Sir  Patrick  de 
Dunbar,  died  in  1869,  at  the  age  of  eighty^ 
four,  and  his  wife  is  said  to  have  died  about 
the  same  time. 

CoLUKBA  DuBBAB  (1870 P- 1436),  bishop 
of  Moray,  grandson  of  Agnes  Dunbar,  and 
younger  son  of  George  Dunbar,  eleventh  earl 
of  March,  was  dean  of  St.  Mar^'  Magdalene, 
Bridgnorth,  in  February  1403  (£tton,  Shrop- 
tkirej  i  888) ;  became  dean  of  the  c<ulegiate 
chufoh  of  Dunbar  1413,  and  bishop  of  Moniy 
8  April  1422.  Henry  Vl  granted  him  safe- 
conducts  through  England  on  his  way  to 
Home  and  Basle  respectively  in  1438  and 
1484.  He  carried  on  the  restoration  of  tb« 
cathedral  (tf  Elgin,  and  rebollt  the  gnat 
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window  over  the  west  door.  He  died  at  his 
palace  of  Spjiiie  in  1436,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Dunbar  aisle  of  El^  Cathedral,  where 
the  effigj  on  his  tomb  still  snrriTBS. 

{Douglas  and  Wood's  Fwiage  of  Scotland,  it. 
189.  170;  Boeea  and  StevHrt's  Bnik  of  the 
Craiielis  of  Scotland  (Rolls  8er.).  ed.  Turnball, 
iii.  Ml ;  Exdiequer  Rolls  of  ScoUand,  ii.  664, 
sad  pref.  pp.  Isiii,  Ixxv  n. ;  Bmke's  DormaQb 
and  Extinct  Peerage ;  Ridrath's  Border  Histoqr 
(1776),  p.  m;  Barton's  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ii. 
<34;  Keith's  Bishopsof  Scotland,  p.  14S;  inform 
■otion  from  Capt.  A.  H.  Dnnbar.j       A.  T. 

DUlTBAB,QAVIN(1466P-ie83),biBhop 
of  Aberdeen,  was  the  fcttrth  son  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander Dunbsj-  of  Westfleld,  by  his  wife  Elisa- 
beth, daughter  of  Alexander  Botfaerland  of 
Dnffiia.  KeiUi  states  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Jolm  Dunbar  of  Cumnock,  br  Jane,  eldest 
daiq[litcff  of  the  Earl  dl  8nth«land,  but  the 
express  reference  of  Dunbar  to  his  mother 
M  £linbetfa  Sutherland  is  in  itself  deoisiTe, 
He  was  bom  about  1456.  In  1487  he  was 
appointed  dean  of  Koray,  and  some  time  be- 
fore 24  Nor.  1606  be  became  archdeacon  of 
SL  Andrews.  In  1603  he  was  named  a  mem- 
ber of  the  privy  council  of  James  IV,  and 
ekik  register.  OnlOJulTl612heconfemed 
a  leaffue  between  Scotland  sndFrance  aninat 
Engbnd  (Cal.  State  Paperg,  Henry  VUI, 
Tol.  L  entry  3303).  Along  with  Dupleesis, 
tihe  ^roich  ambassador,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
of  Balwearie  he  was  sent  to  meet  the  EngUsh 
ambassadors  at  Coldingham  to  negotiate  a 
peace  with  England,  when,  although  a  gene- 
ral peace  was  not  condnuedj  iba  mtewal 
of  a  truce  between  the  two  kiogdoms  was 
sigoed  on  16  Jan.  1616-16  (BisRoP  LflSLBr, 
^L<^SeotUmd.  p.  106).  In  June  1618 fas 
became  bishop  of  Aberdeen.  For  his  adluH 
rence  to  the  regent  Albany  he  was,  along 
with  the  chancdlor,  Archbidiop  Beaton,  im- 
prisoned by  the  qneen-mother  in  August 
1634.  Their  imprisonment  led  to  a  remon- 
strance on  the  part  of  Pope  Clement  YII 
(QU.  State  Paptrt,  Heniy  VIII,  vol.  iv. 
entry  7Si),  and  as  '  no  great  matter  *  was 
found  against  them  they  were  set  at  liberty 
some  time  in  Norember.  Lesley  charac- 
teriaes  Dunbar  as  'ane  wyse  gocQie  man,* 
and  stAtee  that  he  devoted  the  whole  of  the 
revenues  of  his  see  to  works  of  charity  and 
beuevoaenoe  {Hut.  Seotl.  p.  IIS).  He  com- 
idbted  the  voik  of  his  pmdecessor.  Bishop 
Kl^instone,  in  regard  to  the  fbnndation  of 
the  nnlvernty  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  erection 
of  the  class  rooms  and  professors*  houses  of 
Kinf's  College  {Album  Amiconm  (hllegii 
Re$u  Aberdonentis,  quoted  in  Ditti  Aherdon. 
p.  533).  Elphinstone  having  also  begun  a 
nidge  across  the  Dee,  to  which  his  executors 


declined  to  contribute,  Dunbar  called  them 
to  account,  and  made  them  render  the  money 
left  them  in  the  legacy.  This  being  insutn- 
cient  to  complete  suppleonented  it  out  uf 
his  own  jpocKet,  and  in  addition  made  provi- 
sion for  its  permanent  maintenance  (Sfotis- 
WOOD,  Hint,  of  the  Church  of  Scotlatid,  1. 110). 
Be  abo  spent  large  sums  in  improving  and 
ornamenting  the  cathedral  of  St.  Machar; 
he  built  two  steeples  on  the  western  tower, 
erected  the  south  transept,  decorated  the  in- 
terior, and  brought  from  abroad  for  use  in 
the  services  chabces  of  gold  and  other  vessels 
of  silver.  In  1629  he  endowed  two  chaplain- 
cies in  the  cathedral  of  Moray,  and  in  1631 
he  endowed  a  hospital  in  Old  Aberdeen  for 
the  maintenance  oi  twelve  poor  men.  Demp- 
ster attributes  to  Dunbar  'Contra  Hereticos 
Germanoe'  and  <De  Ecclesia  Aberdonenst.' 
The  latter  title  is  probabW  an  erroneous 
designation  for  the '  JSpistaUure  de  tempore 
et  de  Sanctis,'  which  he  caused  to  be  com- 
bed and  written  at  his  expense  at  Antwerp 
for  the  use  of  his  cathedral.  It  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  universitv,  and  is  printed  in 
'  Reg.  Ej)iscop.Aberd.'(ii.  286-64).  In  1631 
Dunbar  opposed  the  grant  of  a  yearly  con- 
tribution by  the  clergy  in  support  of  the  new 
College  of  Justice,  and  was  appointed  to  pro- 
secute an  appeal  to  Rome  against  the  tax. 
He  died  10  March  1681-2  {Rep.  EpUcop. 
Aberd.  ii.  211),  and  whs  buried  in  the  aiate 
of  the  cathedral  called  Bishop  Dunbar's  aisle, 
where  his  tomb  may  still  be  seen,  although 
the  effigy  in  black  marble  was  destroyed  at 
tiie  R^onnatioa.  When  the  reformers  broke 
down  the  monument,  they  found,  as  not  un- 
freqvently  happens,  uiat  the  body  presented 
no  extenud  symptoms  of  decay. 

[Reg.  EpiKop.Ab6rd.(MaitlaDd  Club)  i  Fasti 
Abeid.(8paldiQKClub);  State  Fapera,HeaTT  VUI ; 
Register  of  the  Oraat  SmI  of  Scotland ;  Keith's 
Scottish  Bishops:  Dempster's  Hist.  Eccles.  Oent. 
Scot. ;  LesWs  ffist.  of  ScoUand ;  Spotiswood's 
Hist,  (tf  the  Church  of  Seotbind.]    T.  F.  H. 

DXTNBAB,  GAVIN  <d.  1647),  tutor  .of 
James  V,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  lord* 
chancellor  of  Seotlutd,  was  descoided  from 
the  Dunbars  Mocfarum,  Wigtownshire,  a 
Imuich  of  the  DnnbutL  earls  of  Moray.  Ha 
was  the  third  son  of  Sir  John  Dunbar  of 
Hodinim  1^  his  sec(md  irift,  Janet,  danghter 
of  Sir  Alexander  Stewart  of  Qarlies,  and  was 
a  nephew  of  Oavin  Dunbar,  bishop  of  Aber- 
deen [q.T.]  He  recuved  his  education  at  the 
university  of  Glawow,  where  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  classical  and  phi- 
osophtcal  studies,  as  well  as  subsequently  in 
theolo^  and  common  law.  He  obtained  hoty 
orders  bxm  his  uncle,  through  whose  Influ- 
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etice  prplmhly  he  wu  made  dean  of  Moray. 
In  the  following  year  he  obtained  the  priory 
of  Whithorn  in  Galloway,  and  shortlr  after- 
wards became  tutor  to  James  V.  For  this 
office  he  was  supposed  to  possess  pre-eminent 
qualifications  as  regards  both  learning  and 
personal  character.  The  excessive  influence 
exercised  hj  the  ecclesiastics  during  the  reign 
of  James  V  must  undoubtedly  be  ascribed  to 
DunbsT^  who  retained  through  life  his  special 
confidence  and  respect.  On  the  translation 
of  Aichblshop  James  Beaton  [q.  t.I  to  St. 
AaSxem,  Dunbar  was  appointw  on  24  Sept. 
1634to  sneceed  him,  ana  was  oonseomted 
6Feb.l626.  AtDnnbai'sinstigationJameay 
and  Afai^faret  brouxfat  a  Tariety  of  influences 
to  bear  on  Pope  Clement  to  obtain 
his  exemption  from  the  jurit>diction  of  the 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  claimed  to 
be  primate  and  l^attu  natus  in  Scotland 
(see  numerous  letters  in  Cal.  State  Papera, 
Hen.  Vni,  Tol.  iv.  pt.  L)  On  8  Aug.  Dun- 
bar was  named  one  of  a  commission  who  on 
28  Sept.  confirmed  a  peace  with  England  ({b. 
entry  1668),  In  the  following  year  he  was 
named  a  member  of  the  privy  councnl,  and 
subsequently  a  lord  of  the  articles.  He  con- 


din  the  sentence  passed  against  Patrick 
Hamilton  18  Feb.  1627-8  (sentence  printed 
in  Calderwood,  Siat,  i.  78-80),  ai^  for  tUa 
was  specially  c<Hnmended  in  a  letter  sent  to 
the  archbisho})  of  St.  Andrews  by  the  doctors 
of  Lourain  {ib.  80-3).  After  the  escape  of 
James  V  from  the  Earl  of  Angus,  Dunbar 
was  amwinted  to  succeed  An^s  as  lord  hi^ 
chaacellor,  the  seals  being  deuvered  to  him 
on28July  1628.  Buchanan,  referring  to  his 
appointment,  says '  he  was  a  good  and  teamed 
man,  but  some  thought  him  a  little  defective  in 
politics*(-Zfw<.q;^&»«.,  Bond's  trans.ii.  160). 
On  13  Sept.  of  the  same  year  he  was  one  of 
tliose  who  sat  on  the  Earl  of  Angus's  forfeiture 
{Cal.  State  Papers,  Hen.  Vni,  vol.  iv.  pt.  il 
entry4728).  It  seems  to  have  been  on  the  ad^ 
Ticftof  Lord-chancellor  Dunbar  ^t.  James  V 
instituted  the  College  of  Jiisti<»,  which  was 
made  to  consist  of  fourteen  judges,  the  ehait- 
celldr  having  the  power  to  preside  whui  he 
BO  willed.  It  was  also  prorided  that  the  pre- 
sidoit  should  be  a  clergyman.  The  coll^ 
Was  instituted  in  his  raesence  and  that  of  the 
king  27  May  1632.  During  the  absence  ot 
the  King  in  France  in  1636  to  wed  the  IVin- 
cess  Mi^alene  he  acted  as  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  regency,  and  about  the  same  time  the 
king  gave  him  the  abbacy  of  Inchafiray  m 
ammendam.  In  February  1539  Archbishop 
Dunbar,  along  with  the  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews and  the  bishop  of  Dunblane,  concurred 
in  the  burning  at  the  stake  of  Thomas  Forret, 
Ticar  of  Dollar,  and  others,  for  heresy,  on  the 


castle  hill  of  Edinburgh  (Kvox,  Workf,  L 
63  i  Caldbbwood,  i.  124).  He  also  shortly 
afterwards  condemned  Jerome  Russell  and  a 
youth  named  Kennedy  to  be  burned  at  Glas- 

f}W.  He  would  at  the  last  have  spared  their 
ves,  but  for  the  remonstrances  of  the  agents 
of  Beaton  (Khoz,  i.  66).  On  tlie  death  of 
James  V,  Dunbar  was  continued  in  the  lord- 
ohancellorship  under  Arran,  was  appointed  a 
lordof  the  articles,  and  was  also  sworn  a  mem- 
ber <tf  the  goiremor's  privy  council.  When, 
at  tJie  instance  oS  Lord  Maxwell,  an  act  was 
made  on  19  Haich,  pmnitting  the  reading 
(tf  the  New  Testament  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
Dunbar  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  the  other 
prelates  of  the  kingdom  protested  against  It^ 
The  same  vear  he  was  eompelled  to  resign 
the  chancellorship  to  Cardinal  David  B^ 
ton  [q.  yX  who  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
amount  of  seal  diqtlayed  by  Dunbar  in  re- 
sisting heresy,  and  whose  strenuous  ambi- 
tion pined  after  an  office  which  carried  with 
it  the  possibilities  of  exerdsing  so  much  power 
in  civil  affairs.  In  1646,  when  George  Wi- 
shart  went  to  preach  at  Ayr,  Dunbar  resolved 
oa  the  experiment  of  depriving  him  of  an  au- 
dience by  himself  preaching  in  the  kirk  j  but 
Wishart,  by  adjourning  to  the  market,  at- 
tracted nearly  the  whole  audience  fium  the 
kirk,  leaving  the  arohHshop  to  'preach  to  his 
jaclonen  ana  to  some  old  bosses  of  the  tonne  * 
(ib.  L 1S7).  In  the  same  year  the  old  dispute 
as  to  the  |aiority  of  the  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drews or  QIaurow,  which  led  to  the  special 
exemption  of  Dunbar  by  Pope  Clement  VII 
from  the  jurisdiction  01  James  Beaton,  was 
the  cause  of  an  extraordinary  scene  between 
Dunbar  and  Cardinal  David  Beaton.  The 
scene  is  related  by  Knox  with  a  bitine  hu- 
moar,  which  no  doubt  exaggerates  the  ludi- 
crous aspects  of  the  incident.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews  having  had  occasion 
to  visit  Glasgow,  a  question  arose  at  the  door 
of  the  cathedral  as  to  precedency  between  the 
fvoas-beareis  vi  the  two  archbishops,  and  the 
quarrel  led  to  a  personal  contest,  in  which, 
according  to  Knox,  'rockettis  war  rent,  typ- 
petis  war  tome,  crounis  war  knapped,  and 
syd  gounis  mycht  have  bene  sein  wantonly 
wag  from  the  one  wall  to  the  other '  (16. 147). 
The  incident  is  no  doubt  introduced  by  Knox 
to  exhibit  in  as  odious  a  ^ht  as  possible  their 
persecution  of  Geowe  Wishart.  He  repre- 
sents the  rival  archbishops  as  becoming  re- 
conciled through  their  common  zeal  in  pro- 
moting the  martyrdom  of  Wishnrt :  '  the 
blood  of  the  ionocent  servant  of  God '  buxring 
*  in  oblivion  all  that  braggine  and  boost  {ib. 
148).  Dunbar  answer^  the  summons  of 
lleaton  to  be  present  at  the  trial  of  Wishart 
in  February  1646,  subscribed  the  sentence  for 
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Lis  tiievution,  *  and  lay  Ower  tlie  east  Uok- 
bouse  with  the  said  cardinal!,  tOl  lihe  martyr 
of  God  was  consumed  by  fyre '  {ib.)  Dunbar 
died  on  the  last  day  of  Apnl  1647,  and  was 
buried  in  the  choir  of  his  catbedral.  His  re- 
mains were  discovered  in  1855  during  the 
nipain  oa  the  choir  (for  description  of  them 
Bee  OoBDOK,  Ecciea.  Hut.  Scotl.  ii.  525-6). 
He  boilt  the  ^tehouse  of  his  episcopal  palace, 
oa  wbich  he  inscribed  his  arms.  Knox  says 
tb«t  Dunbar  wus  'known  a  glorious  fool,  a 
dtiscription  which  indicates  possibly  Slnox's 
cout«mpt  both  of  Dunbar's  regard  for  eccle* 
■iasticsl  ceremony  and  of  his  weak  personal 
ebancter,  which  made  him  merely  Beaton's 
anwillingto<d.  But  herfde  Knox's Jad^ent 
must  be  set  that  of  Boehanan,  which,  if  not 
entirely  inconsistent  with  it,supplements  and 
in  Bome  rt-^pects  qtialifies  it.  In  the  exagge- 
rated language  excusable  in  an  epi^^m,  and 
e»pecislly  in  a  Latin  epigram,  Buchanan 
amrmB  that  when  he  sat  down  as  the  guest 
of  Dimbar  he  envied  not  the  gods  their  nectar  < 
and  ambrosia;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Buchanan  also  states  in  plain  prose  that 
»oine  thought  Dunbar  '  defective  in  politics.' 
The  seal  of  Dunbar  is  engraved  in  the '  Rc^.  I 
Eniscop.  QIaag.,'  publislwd  by  Uie  Maitland 

Club.  I 

pLeith's  Scottish  Bishops;  CravAud's  Officers  ! 
of  8ut^  m,  74—6 ;  HHig  and  BruDton'i  Senators 
of  the  CoUege  of  Jn"ti(»,  1-5  ;  Gordon's  EccIps. 
Hiat  SeoU.  nL  ii. ;  Reg.  Episcop.  GIhw.  (Mait^  | 
land  Club) ;  Cal.  State  Papers,  Ban.  nn,  vol.  i 
IT. ;  Edqx's  Works ;  Hist4iries  of  CRldervood 
asd  Bndwaaa.]  T.  7.  H. 

DtJlTBAB,  GEORGE  (1774-1861),  das- 
steal  scholBr,  the  child  of  humble  pamita, 
waa  bom  at  Coldiugham  in  Berwickshire 
in  1774.  He  -was  employed  in  youth  as  a 
prdener,but  was  incapacitated  from  manual 
labour  by  a  fall  from  a  tree.  Dunbar  then 
bad  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice 
of  a  neighbouring  proprietor,  who  aided  him 
to  aoqujre  a  classical  education.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  be 
vent  to  Edinbujvh,  and  was  employed  as 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Lord-provost  Fettes. 
Within  a  few  months  he  waa  selected  as  aa* 
Want  to  Andrew  Dalrel,  the  professor  of 
Qieek  at  the  anivmity,  and  on  the  death  of 
the  Utter  in  1S06  was  appointed  his  socoessor, 
vbea  ha  received  the  degree  of  H.A.  from 
the  inuTeruty  (Tebniary  1807).  Dunbar 
fiHsdtheGreek  chair  imtu  his  death,  though 
iabis  lateryears  his  duties  were  performed  by 
a  nhatitute,  Bir.  Eirkpatrieli.  He  was  twice 
msiried,  and  died  at  Rose  Fbrk,  Edinburgh, 
0B6Dec.l85I. 

As  a  dacsical  scholar  Dunbar  did  not  leave 
behind  him  a  verj  enduring  repataticm,  «td 


the  hulk  of  his  work  has  but  little  permanent 
value.  His  indttstiy.boweverjWas  very  great. 
He  completed  aGredcgnunmar  left  nnfinisbed 
by  Dalzel  ('  Elementa  Linguse  Grtecse/pt.  i.  bv 
Inrofeasor  Moor  of  Glasgow,  publtshed  IBOo, 
pt.  ii.  by  Dalzel  and  Dunbar,  published  1614, 
Edin.  and  London),  and  addeda  third  volume 
to  Dalsel's  'Collectanea  Grseca  Majora'(Lon- 
don,  1820).  On  his  own  aoooimt  he  published 
an  edition  of  Herodotus,  with  Latin  notes, 
'Herodotus  eumannotationibus'(7vols.Edin. 
1806-7);  'Prosodia  Gneca'  (lidin.  1816)  j 
'Analecta  Greeca  Minora'  (London,  1821) ; 
a  venr  foolish  *  Inquiry  into  the  Strnetuie 
and  Affinity  of  the  .  Greek  and  Latin  Lut- 
guages  .  ,  .  with  an  appendix  in  whidi  the 
derintira  of  tbe  Sandnit  tnm  the  Greek 
is  endeSTouied  to  be  estaUishad '  (London, 
1827) ;  '  Exercises  on  the  Greek  Language 
(Edin.  1832);  '  Elements  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage '  (Edin.  18S4,  2nd  ed.  1846) ;  '  Greek 
Prosody^  (Edin.  1843) ;  *  Extracts  from  Greek 
Authors  *  (Edin.  1844).  DonWs  best  work 
was  the  compilation  of  lexicons.  In  con- 
junction with  E.  H.  Barker  [q.  v.]  he  wrote 
a '  Greek  and  Enffliah  and  English  and  Greek 
Lexicon' (Edin.  1831),  which  was  wdll  re- 
ceived. His  own  '  Greek  and  English  and 
English  and  Greek  Lexicon*  (Edin.,  1st  ed. 
1840,  2nd  ed.  1844,  8rd  ed.  1860)  was  the 
result  of  eight  years'  labonr,  with  Terr  con- 
siderable assistance  from  Dr.  FVancis  Ackms 
[g.T.]  ItiaacaiefBBjarrai^iedafdtbonHwh 
piece  of  researDh,  &tt  ia  now  practically 
superseded. 

[Caledodaa  MsMur,  S  Dae.  IMl ;  Arit  Hnsi 
Cat.]  L.  0. 8. 

DUNBAR,  JAMES,  LLJ>.  {A  1798), 
',  ^lilosophical  writer,  was  eduoated  at  King's 
Gtdlq^  Aheideen,  of  which  he  waa  elected 
a  'regent'  in  1766,  and  in  that  csfwaty  he 
taught  moral  ^philosophy  there  for  thirty 
yean.  He  published :  I. '  De  Primordiis  Civi- 
tatum  Oratio  in  qua  agitur  de  Bello  CHvili 
inter  Magnam  Britanniam  et  Coloaias  nunc 
flagnnte/  London,  1779,  4to.  2,  <  Essays 
on  the  History  of  Mankind  in  rude  and  un- 
oultiTated  ages,'  London,  1780,  8td:  find 
edition  1781.  The  Utter  work  deals  with  such 
iafici.  as  the  '  FiiineTal  Fonn  of  Socuely,' 
'  Language  as  an  Dniversal  Accompliahment,' 
*The  Criterion  of  a  Polished  Tongue,'  <  The 
Heieditazy  Genius  of  Nations.'  Dunbar  was 
in  favour  of  the  amalraunation  of  Kiog'a  Col- 
lege with  Marischal  College.  He  died  in  his 
rooms  at  King's  Coll^  on  26  May  1708. 

[FaaU  Abeidoa.  (fl^aldii^  arib),Tol.  faoamii . ; 
Thom's  Abardaea.  ycL  iL  app.  j.  13,  U,  63; 
Nicbolas  Lit  lUustr. it. 832 ;  Qsot.  Jf ttg.  ( 1 796), 
i  pp.  <30,  822.]  J.  M.  B. 
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DUNBAB,  ROBERT  NUGENT  (d. 
1666),  pout,  liTed  manv  yean  in  the  Aatilles 
and  elsewl^re  in  the  >V  est  Indies.  He  re- 
corded his  im^eaaums  of  the  scenery  and  ro- 
mance of  the  Western  Archipelago  in  sundry 
volumfls  of  vene^hieh  contain  a  good  many 
remintsceneeBofBynmandMoora.  Thenotea 
are  worth  reading.  The  titles  of  his  poems 
are:  1.  'The  Cruise;  or,  a  Prospect  of  the 
West  Indian  Arohi^lago:  a  Tropical  Sketch, 
with  Notes,  Historical  and  Hluatratiye,'  6vo, 
London,  1836.  2.  '  The  Carasuiu :  a  Tale 
of  the  Antilles,'  8ro,  London,  18S7.  S.  '  In- 
dian Hours ;  or  Passion  and  Poetry  of  the 
Tropics.  Comprising  the  Nuptials  of  Bar- 
celona and  the  Mustc  Shell,'  Sto,  London, 
1B39.  'The  Nuptials  of  Bucelona*  was 
afterwards  publiabed8eparatelj.8TO,  London, 
1861.  4.  '  Beauties  of  Tropical  Scenery; 
Lyrical  SketdieSf  and  Love-Songs.  With 
Notea,  Historical  and  Hlustraiivef  8to,  Lon- 
don, 1862;  3ndedit.8TD.  London,  1864;  Srd 
edit»  with  additioni,  Svo,  Loudon,  1866. 
DuQDar  was  also  the  snthor  of  a  slight  piecei 
'Ouibaldi  at  the  Opera  of  <' MasanieUo,"* 
8vOf  London,  1864.  As  long  ago  as  1817  he 
had  moonied  the  death  of  Frintess  Char- 
lotte in  'The  Lament  <ii  &itannia,'  8to, 
London.   He  died  at  Paris  in  1866. 

[Prefkeea  to  Works ;  Brit.  Hna.  Cat. ;  OeoU 
Mafr  4th  Bar.  if.  434.]  O.  Q. 

DTrWBAR,  WILLIAM  (1465M680P), 
Scotch  poet,  probably  a  native  of  East  Lo- 
thian, was  bom  between  1460  and  1406. 
Laing  thinka  it  anlibely  that  the  date  of  his 
birth  oould  be  later  than  1460,  but  there  is  no 
definite  knowledge  on  the  point.  It  is  like- 
wise difficult  to  settle  precisely  who  Bunbar 
was  by  descent,  but  in  the  cnnous  'I^ytin^* 
between  him  and  his  contemporary  wit, 
Walter  Kennedy,  certain  references  seem  to 
connect  him  with  the  family  of  the  t«ith 
Earl  of  March.  It  is  surmised,  with  some 
show  of  probability,  that  he  may  have  been 
the  grandson  of  Sir  Patrick  Dunbar  of  Beill 
in  East  Lothian,  Sir  Patrick  hlnself  being  a 
younger  son  of  this  earl,  and  known  as  one 
ofthe  hostages  forJameel  in  1424.  Ahnoet 
nothing  has  Men  discovered  regarding  Dun- 
bar's youth,  althoturh  he  is  assumed  to  have 
been  the  William  Dunbar  that  entered  St.  ; 
Andrevn  University  in  1476,  and  graduated 
as  master  of  arts  m  1470.  For  the  next  | 
twenty  years  his  own  works  supply  all  the 
available  information  regarding  his  career. 
The  principal  fact  of  the  period  is  that  he 
had  joined  and  forsaken  the  order  of  Francis- 
can friars.  Dunbar's  heart  had  not  hem  in 
work  of  this  kind ;  he  acted,  be  says, 

Lyk  to  aoe  man  th.it  with  a  gaist  was  marrit. 


There  is  his  own  authority,  givuu  in  his 
'Visitation  of  St.  Francis,*  for  stating  that 
he  found  himself  wholly  unfitted  for  t£e  ex- 
acting functions  of  begging  friar.  Still  he  ie 
able  to  put  it  on  record  that  his  experience 
had  been  considerably  enlarged  hj  his  per- 
formance of  the  duties  so  far  as  he  had  un- 
derstood them.  '  In  the  habit  of  that  order/ 
he  says  (as  paraphrased  by  Laing), '  have  I 
made  sood  cheer  in  every  flourishing  town 
in  England  betwixt  Berwick  and  Calais ;  iu 
it  also  have  I  ascended  the  pulpit  at  Demton 
j  and  Canterbury;  and  crossed  the  seaat  Dover, 
]  and  inittructeu  the  inliahttants  of  Picardy. 
The  period  iu  which  he  was  a  begging  friar 
is  a  curious  episode  in  Dunbar's  career,  and 
it  undoubtedly  furnished  him  with  some  of 
the  strongest  material  afterwards  utilised  in 
1  hia  satires.    He  was  desirous  of  beine  a 
I  churchman,  and  longed  for  legitimate  prefer- 
ment, but  he  lackea  sympathy  with  the  b^ 
ging  fraternity,  and  regarded  his  soioum  in 
.  their  midst  as  the  epoch  of  his  wud  oats. 
'  Wrinkle,  wile,  falsehood,  he  avers,  aboimded 
I  in  his  conduct  as  long  as  he  '  did  beir  the 
I  freiris  style,'  but  he  felt  he  must  be  other- 
:  wise  placed  to  five  full  expression  to  hie 
'  genuine  manhood.  He  would  remain  devoted 
to  the  church,  but  he  would  likewise  seek  to 
be  honest,  and  true  to  hb  higher  nature. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  mleenth  century 
Dunbar  had  become  attached  to  the  court  of 
Jamee  IV,  on  whose  missions  (as  seems  to 
be  indicated  iu  the  'Flytiug')  he  probably 
visited  several  continental  countries  before 
1600.  From  the  'Flvting'  we  gather  that 
once  the  ship  in  which  he  started  from 
Leith  was  driven  by  a  stonn  &r  from  its  in- 
tended course,  and  wrecked  on  the  coaat  of 
Zealand,  Kennedy  apparently  finding  a  ma- 
licious amusement  in  the  nney  picture  he 
draws  of  his  antagonist  as  hb  '  sits  superleas ' 
in  his  distress,  or  cries '  CariiAs  pro  amore 
Dei '  from  door  to  door.  There  is  bttle  doubt 
that  Dunbar  attended  the  Earl  of  Bothwell 
and  Lord  Monypenny  to  Paris  in  1491,  bear- 
ing  at  the  sometime  a  certain  royal  commis- 
Fiion  that  implied  individual  action  of  his  own 
beyond  the  Alps  the  following  spring.  The 
next  undoubted  item  in  his  history — it  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  first  fully  attested  facts — 
is  under  date  of  16  Aug.  1600,  when  there  is 
the  important  record  in  the '  Privy  Seal  Be- 
eister  '^of  a  deraee  for  101.  a  year  for  the  poet. 
This  pension  he  was  to  receive  fyc  lira,  or 
'  until!  he  be  promoted  by  our  sovereign  lord 
to  a  benefice  of  the  value  of  forty  pounds  or 
more  yearly.'  Subsequently  the  nant  was 
increased,  first  to  30/.,  and  thentoaOJ^,'dtir^ 
inglife,  or  untill  promoted  to  a  bcnenoe  of 
KXM.  or  above.'   The  benefice  never  came, 
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Old  althoiigfa  it  is  not  unlikelr  that  tlie  poet's 
M  age  was  eomfortaUe,  we  hare  no  distinct 
reoora  of  Mm  after  Floddan. 

Between  tlie  date  of  bis  becominff  a  sa- 
laried  coart  poet  and  the  battle  of  IHodden 
the  only  ascertained  facts  in  Dunbar's  career, 
uput  &om  sug^^estire  allostons  in  the  povms, 
emnect  bim  with  the  marriage  of  James  IV 
ud  Jbi^garet  Tudor.  He  seems  to  hare  ao* 
ooogianied  the  ambassadors  sent  to  the  court 
(tf  HecTf  VII  to  negotiate  the  marriage,  and 
it  was  probablj  this  vint  that  inspired  him 
with  his  poem  'In  Honour  of  the  Oitj  of 
London.'  There  is  little  doubt,  moreorer, 
that  be  is  the  '  rhymer  of  Scotland '  referred 
tointhe 'Pri  VT  Puree  Accomftts  of  Henrr VII' 
as  leceiTing,  dming  a  second  risit  (probably 
when  the  ^incess  was  affianced  certain  sunu 
of  uoney  in  retun  for  satisfiu^ion  girai  to 
his  nyu  audience.  The  marriaaa  and  his 
fitst  great  poem» '  The  nirissQl  and  die  Bois/ 
both  betou^  to  1008.  Dnnbar  seams  to  have 
been  a  privileged  hTourite  of  the  qneen,  and 
a  nloable  descriptiTe  poem,  'The  Quenta 
Frogregs  at  Aberdeen,'  which  is  manifestly 
the  reenlt  of  actual  obeerration,  would  seem 
to  show  that  he  was  in  her  train  when  she 
Tiaited  the  north  of  Scotland  in  1611.  It  is 
only  a  surmise  that  she  would  do  her  best  for 
bim  when  her  own  sad  change  of  circum- 
EUnces  occurred  after  Flodden,  8  Sept.  1513. 

Owing  to  loss  and  irregularity  of  the  trea- 
sorer'B  accomits  for  ten  years  after  Flodden, 
there  is  no  record  to  show  whetiier  or  not 
OoidiBr's  pension  was  continued ;  and  it  is 
eariona  entn^h  tiliat  there  is  no  mention  in 
Us  woda  of  what  Lyndsar  calls  *that  most 
dolent  day/ or  dtiaa  own  later  fortnnea.  If 
be  were  alive  after  1618,  he  most  have  been 
very  ^fibrent  from  the  Dunbar  of  previous 
veart,  who  wss  ao  full  of  the  movement  of 
his  time,  and  so  anxious  regarding  bis  own 
worldly  position.  With  the  exception  of  the 
'OrisoMy  a  lament  on  public  degeneracy, 
WRttea  when  the  Dnhe  of  Albany  went  to 
France,  and  bringing  the  record  at  least  to 
KI7,  he  gives  no  expression  of  his  interest 
ia  anything  outside  (n  his  own  study.  The 
poems  that  may  ^rly  be  set  down  to  bis 
Itter  years  are  munly  of  a  moral  and  reli- 
jwos  character,  evidently  indieattngthat  the 
poet  bad  set  himself  to  gathn  up  the  results 
of  lus  experience.  Two  explanatorr  theories 
have  been  propoeed  regarding  this  difficulty: 
OBs,  that  DanW  f^ll  with  iSm  king  at  Flod- 
den,  and  therefore  did  not  write  the '  Ori- 
•one ; '  and  the  other,  that  the  queen  dowa^ 
gar  bad  helped  Um  to  ehnroh  preferment, 
nd  that  he  jwssed  the  evening  of  his  life  in 
tirement  and  futbful  application 


itodi'i'iM  retirement 
to  his  doical  duties. 


app] 

The  problem,  in  all 


likelihood,  will  never  be  solved.  The  onu 
thing  clear  about  Dunbar  after  Flodden  \s 
that  he  was  dead  in  1690,  for  in  that  yearSir 
David  Lyndsay,  in  his  •  Testament  and  Oom- 
playut  of  the  Papyngo,*  pays  him  a  high  tri- 
oute  as  a  poet  of  the  past.  There  is  some- 
thing  to  be  said  for  Lung's  inference,  from 
Lyndsay's  reference  to  Gawin  Donglas  as 
the  greatest  of  poets  recently  decefl£t.>d,  that 
Dunbar's  deatii  must  be  placed  earlier  than 
1622,  the  year  In  which  Itouglas  is  known  to 
have  died. 

The  only  one  of  Dunbar's  poems  that  caA 
be  accurately  dated  is  '  The  'Thrissill  and  the 
Rois,'  written  in  honour  of  the  royal  mar- 
riage 9  May  1603,  three  months  before  Har^ 
garetj  the  English  rose,  arrived  as  consort 
(tf  Scotland's  thistle,  James  !V.  He  was, 
bowevw,  a  rec<^nised  poet  before  this,  fin 
Oawin  Doiuflas,  m  1601,  pays  htm  a  speeial 
tribnteinhta'FaUoe  of  Honour.'  Inalllikfr- 
Khood  three  more  of  his  best  poems— *Tbe 
Ooldyn  Targe,'  the  *Flyting'  (divided  with 
Kennedy),  and  the  'Lament  for  the  Makaris' 
— were  produced  between  1003  and  1608. 
In  the  latter  year  these  poems  tsaued  from 
the  press  of  Cnepman  ft  Millar,  who  had  in- 
troduced the  art  of  printmg  into  Scotland 
in  1607.  The  other  poems  cannot  be  chrono' 
logically  arranged,  although  it  is  probable 
that  such  satires  as  •  The  Twa  Marriit  We- 
I  men  and  the  Wedo '  and  '  The  Dance  of  the 
I  Sevin  Deidly  Svnnis,'  in  which  he  reaches 
i  hie  Mgheet  level,  are  later  then  these.  In 
range  and  variety  of  interest  and  subject,  in 
swinnees  and  ibiee  of  attadi,  and  ia  vividnt^ 
and  permanence  <d  eSeet,  Dunbar  is  equally 
remarkable.  Hia  alle^otiea  axe  mom  than 
I  merely  ingenioug  eiemses  in  the  art  of  mya* 
tical  deliverance,  as  sneh  tilings  had  been 

ftrone  to  become  after  Chancers  time;  hie 
yrics  are  chafed  with  direct  and  steadfbsf 
purpose,  and  while  they  are  all  melodious^ 
the  best  of  them  are  resonant  and  tuneful ; 
and  the  faomorotis  satires  are  manifestly  the 
productions  of  a  man  of  original  and  pene^ 
trating  observation,  gifted  above  moet  with  H 
sense  of  the  hollowness  and  weakness  of  evil, 
and  with  the  ability  to  render  it  ridiculous.  ■ 
By  <Tbe  ThrissiU  and  the  Rois*  Dnnbar 
brilliantly  proved  hilnself  a  worthy  laureate. 
We  have  frequent  glimpses  of  hmt,  in  late 
minor  poems,  in  relation  to  royal^.  He 
would  appear(a8  already  mentioned)  to  have 
been  a  spedal  favourite  with  the  qneoi,  to 
whom  be  addresses  eertain  playflil  lyrics  on 
her  wardrobe-keeper,  Doig,  and  so  on,  and  in 
whose  presence  he  describee  lumself  as  tak- 
ing paii  in  a  certain  uncouth  dance  arranged 
for  her  amusement.  Towards  the  king  he 
adopts  a  different  to>ie.  While  iqppareutly 
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joying  hia  poeition  at  court,  and  makioff 
fair  uae  of  his  time  both  as  ToyiU.  Bervitor  and 
as  poet,  he  aeemfi  all  through  to  have  longed 
for  the  benefice  fas  had  been  taught  to  ex- 
pect. His  ambition,  he  exj[duna,  is  by  no 
means  kiftj,  for  if  bis  majesty  would  but 

rit  him  the  appointment  nis  soul  longs  for 
would  be  pleaaed  with  '  ane  kirk  ecant 
coTerit  with  nadder.'  He  tempts  him  with 
many  ingenious  addresses,  ranging  &om  such 
embittered  satires  as  '  The  f^nyet  Friar  of 
Tungland,'  and  the  '  Dream  of  the  Abbot  of 
TungUnd,'  through  reflective  monologues  like 
the  '  Worldis  In&tabilitie,'  and  on  to  direct 
epistohOT  lyrics,  poaing  in  toucbing  meta- 
Niov  as  'the  long's  grey  horse,  auld  Dunbar.' 
James  ainiavently  consideEed  Dunbar  more 
h^ipily  placed  as  be  was  than  if  be  had  a 
pansh  under  bis  charge,  and  so  no  benefice 
was  ever  bestowed  as  a  mark  of  the  kio^a 
a^predation.  Tbe  suggestion,  sometinies 
made,  that  Dunbar  nuynaTe  been  morally 
unfit  for  the  poution  of  parish  priest  is  worth- 
less, for  beudes  the  fact  that  a  man's  character 
must  havf)  been  very  bad  indeed  to  debar  him 
in  those  days  from  diurch  preferment,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  Dunbar  was  in  full 
orders.  He  performed  mass  in  the  kin^s  pre- 
senoe  for  the  first  time  on  17  March  1604,  and 
there  ia  nothing  to  show  why  he  should  not 
bare  done  the  aame  many  times  and  under  any 
WMBLUe<urottm8t«noes.  JamMrboweTer,kept 
nim  as  bis  laursato,  and  in  thus  havii^  helped 
in  the  development  of  ihe  greatest  of  the 
'  makaris  '—to  use  Dunbar's  own  baf^y  ver- 
nacular e^niTalent  for  poets — he  is  entitled 
to  a  certam  credit. 

Tbe  poems  ineteaaed  while  the  benefice 
lings rea.  Soon  after  tbe  allworical  bridal 
song,  as  already  said,  came  '^The  GU>Idyn 
Targe,'  the  '  Fly  ting,'  and  the  '  Lament.'  In 
the  firat  of  these  tbe  poet  represents  Cupid 
as  steadily  repelled  by  Reason  with  golden 
targe  or  Bhield,  till  a  powder  thrown  into  his 
eyes  oveipowers  him.  The  poem  has  an  even 
and  sustained  intorest,  and  several  of  its  de- 
scriptions are  ^pvedative  and  vivid.  The 
'  Flyting.  between  Dunbar  and  Kennedy'  is 
a  etmpaimtivB  toial  of  wits,  wherein  each 
•eema  to  say  tbe  worst  he  possibly  can  of 
the  other  for  the  amiuemeqt  of  tJieir  readers. 
It  set  the  example  afterwards  followed  by 
James  V  and  Lyndsay,  and  by  Alexander 
Montgomery  and  Sir  Patrick  Hume.  TbiA 
tbe  one  poet  did  not  forfeit  the  other's  re- 
nrd  by  the  stnmg  language  used  is  seen  in 
Ute  anectionato  tone  witJa  which  Dunbar 
mourns  orer  the  impending  death  of  '  guid 
Maiiter  'W'^alter  Kennedy '  in  the  '  Lament 
for  the  Makorie.'  This  is  one  of  the  most 
tender  and  £adcinnting  of  memorial  poema. 


Its  Latin  refrun,  '  Timor  mortis  couturbal 
me,'  suggests  the  macaronic  verse  which  is  a 
minor  future  of  interest  in  Dunbar's  work, 
and  its  pathetic  sentiment  and  sober  re- 
flecti<ni  readily  introduce  ua  to  his  medita- 
tive poema.  Representative  pieces  in  this 
class  are  '  No  Treasure  avails  without  Glad- 
ness,' '  Meditation  in  Winter/  'Love  Earthly 
and  Divine,'  and  the  varioua  poems  on  our 
Lord, 

But  although  Duubaria  attractive  and  sa- 
tisfying as  a  lyrist  and  writer  of  allegory,  he 
is  strongest  and  most  poetical  as  a  satirical 
humorist.  Either  he  or  aome  otiaer  standing 
close  to  Chaucer  wxoto  the  'Freiris  of  Ber- 
wik,'  and  be  is  the  author  of  tbe  '  Twa  Mar- 
Dtt  Wemen  and  the  Wedo,'  which  ie,  at  once 
a  somewhat  repulaive  and  a  vei^  witty  satire, 
and  fairly  cballen^  comparison  with  the 
'  Wife  of  Batb.'  His  greatest  humorous  sa- 
tire, however,  is  'The  Dance  of  the  Savin 
Deidly  Synnis '  (with  its  appeudagea  about 
*  Telyouru '  and '  Sowtaria '),  which  may  owe 
something  to  Langland,  but  ia  Scotch  in  con- 
ception and  range  as  well  as  in  imagery.  Tbe 
una,  from  pride  to  gluttony,  are  depicted  in 
their  repulsive  deformity,  while  old  Mahoun 
and  his  idiosyncrasies  are  scrutinised  with 
imjuiaitive  and  boistoroue  humour  such  as 
never  afterwards  played  about  them  till  they 
received  the  treatment  of  Bums. 

The  edition  of  Dunbar's  poems  issued  by 
Chepman  &  Myllar  in  1508,  and  no  doun 
seen  through  the  press  by  himself,  dis^ipearwl 
from  view,  and  only  one  imperfect  com  is 
known  to  exist.  This  was  found  in.  Ayrshire 

I  in  1788,  and  is  now  in  the  Advocates'  Li- 

^  brary,  Edinburgh.  Had  it  not  been  that 
many  of  his  poema  were  included  in  the  Ban- 
natyne  and  Maitland  MSS.  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Dunbar  would  have  been  almost,  if 

i  not  altogether,  lost  to  English  literatura, 
He  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  writer* 

,  on  Scottish  poetry  from  the  time  of  Lyndsay's 
reference,  1630,  till  Ramsay  produced  speci* 

.  mens  oi  his  work  in  the  'Evergreen/  1724. 

I  From  that  date  he  rec^ved  attention  from 

^  editors,  notably  Lord  Hailes,  Fiukerton,  Rit- 
8on,  and  Sibbald,  whose '  Chrmiicleof  Scottish 
Poetry,'  4  vols.  1802,  cnntains  thirty-4wo  of 
bis  poems.  The  first  complete  coUectitm,  and 
the  one  that  is  likely  to  remain  the  standard 
edition,  is  that  of  David  Laing,  3  vols.  1634. 
Dr.  John  Small,  of  the  Edinburgh  University 
Libranr,  edited  Dunbar  for  the  Scottish  Text 
Soc.  (1684^).  On  Small's  death  in  1886 
the  long,  critical  introduction  was  entrusted 
to  Shenff  Maeas  Maekay,  a  few  copies  of 
whose  elaborate  work  were  issued  separately 
forprivatecirculationinl889.  Prof,  ochiwer 
edited  the  tvxi  of  the  Poems  ( Vienita,  IBwl), 
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[.Soeas  J.  Q.  Macksy's  Memoir  of  Duobar 
ia  SeotHBfa  T«xt  Societj^  ftdition,  I88S ;  War- 
ton'a  Hiet.  of  Engl.  Poetry,  toL  ii.;  Pinker- 
ton's  Ancieut  Scotish  Fo«ms,  toL  i. ;  Ellis's 
E^neimeiu  of  Early  English  Posts.  roL  L ;  Sir 
Waltar  Srott'a  MendtB  of  Q«nc»  Ifannit^a; 
T^tlar'a  Utm  of  Scottisb  WuftUs*;  Irrbg's 
Line  of  the  Seoti«b  Foati,  vol.  uid  Sst  of 
Scotish  Poetry,  cba^  to.  ;  Chambers's  Biog.  I>ict, 
of  ^ioenc  Seotanen,  t<4.  ii.;  David  Laing's 
Puems  of  William  Dunb-ir,  with  Notes  and 
M'  moir  of  hie  Life.]  T.  B. 

DUNBOTNE,  Baboit.  [See  Botlbb, 
JoHir,  D.D.,  d.  1800,  catholic  bwhop  of  fTork.] 

DUNCAN  I  (d.  1040),  king  of  Scotland, 
succeeded  big  erand&ther,  MHlcolm  Macken- 
neth  (rf.  26  Not.  10S4),  in  the  throne  of 
Scotland.  His  mother's  name,  according  to 
a  twelfth-century  tradition,  waa  Bethoc,  the 
dau^ter  of  the  latter  king;  hla  fttber  wna 
Crinan  or'Cronan,  abbot  of  Ihinkeld(MABl4- 
mm  Soonm,  p.  556 ;  TieBRNACR,  pp.  281-8 ; 
ChromcUt  of  the  Ptett  and  Seott,  p.  162). 
This  Cron&n  must  be  regarded  as  a  great 
secular  diief  and  lay  ablrat  of  Dnnkeld,  oc- 
cupying a  position  aomewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  tituar  comfaarbe  of  Armagh  during 


have  been  direct  sovereign  or  at  least  oveiv 
lord  of  Cumbria,  Lothian,  and  Albania.  The 
latter  half  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  the 
agression  of  Eadulf,  eari  of  the  Nortftum- 
bnans,  who,  apparently  in  1038,  harried  the 
•Britons'  of  Cumbria  (Sim.  of  Ditbbav. 
ii.  198 ;  Skbitb)  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  to  the 
same  time  that  we  ought  to  aaaigu  Duncan's 
unsuccessful  expedition  agalnatE^rham  (Six. 
orDuBRAM,  L9;  Skshh). 

In  the  northern  jMrt  of  Scotland  Signrd. 
eoil  of  Orkn^,  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of 
Olontarf  (101«  leaiing  a  roung  son, 
Thorfinn,  who,  being  King  )£dc(Hm*e  grand- 
son, waa  8l«>  Duncan's  cousin.  Between 
Thorflnn's  domains  and  Albany,  or  Scot-land, 
properly  so  called,  lay  Mor^,  ruled  by  its 
Celtio  mormaer.  To  this  office  Maelbaethe 
or  Macbeth  seems  to  lutve  succeeded  about 
1029  A.D.,  and  the  title  he,  like  his  prede- 
cessor, bore  of  RiAlban*  seems  to  have  chal- 
lenged the  pretensions  of  Malcolm  and  Dun- 
can. Tlie  latter  king  probably  aimed'  at  re- 
suming his  cousin's  t^ritoriee  6f  Caithneet 
and  Sutherland,  when  he  gave  this  earldom 
to  his  nephew,  Moddan,  wbnn  he  sent  north 
to  make  good  Ins  elaim.  Forced  to  retixe 

  „  before  his  rival  ThorflnUf  Moddan-  found  hi* 

the  same  eentury.  According  to  Mr.  Skene, '  imele  at  Berwick,  received  tr»h  troopa,  and 
Bethoe  waa  manied  to  Orcman  hefoie  1008  waa  agun  despatched  towards  Caithness, 
A.D.,  the  ^ear  in  which  her  younger  sister  wh3e  the  lung  himself  sailed  in  die  same 
nianied  Sigurd,  earl  of  Orkney.  |  direction,  hopmg'  to  plaoe  Thorflnn  between 

Diiringhtsfather*slifetimeDuncanappears  ,  the  twoarmies.  A  naval  engagement  in  the 
to  have  borne  the  title  of  '  rex  Combrorum,*  \  Pentland  Firth  frustrated  this  plan,  and 
Le.  to  have  been  king  of  the  Strathclyde  drove  Duncan  southwards  to  Moray  Firth. 
'Welsh.  He  was  probably  appointed  to  this  Meanwhile  Moddan  had  occupied  Caithness, 
office  on  the  death  of  Owen  or  Eugene  the  and  was  now  at  Thurso,  waiting  reinforee- 
Bald,  who  is  said  to  have  been  slain  about  mentsfrom  Ireland^hile  Thorfinn  had  gone 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Carham  (1018  A.D.),  south  in  pursuit  of  Duncan,  who  was  mneter^ 
in  which  he  was  certainly  engaged  (Snc.  of  log  a  new  army.  Moddan  was  surprised  and 
DuBHAH,  ii.  118;  Sebre).  As  Lothian,  the  slain  by  Thorflnn's lieutenant, ThonellFostri, 
northern  part  of  the  g^reat  earldom  of  North-  who  then  hastened  to  rejoin  the  eari  at  Torf- 
nmlnia,  was  ceded  to  Malcolm  aboat  the  ,  neesorBurghhead.  After  a  desperate  struggle 
■ame  tmw  (Snr.  Of  Dvshuc,  pp.  917-18), '  Duncan  was  defeated, '  and  some  say  he  ma 
Mr.  Skene  connders  it  not  improbable  that '  slain.'  Such  ta  the  account  ^ven  of  Doih 
Duncan  waa  nder  of  the  wholeterritOTy  soudi '  can's  death  in  the  'Sagas,'  where  he  himself 
of  Hie  Krdis  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  His  name,  appears  under  the  'strange  desifpation  of 
however,  is  not  mentioned  with  those  of  hia  Karl  or  Kali  Hundason,'  that  is,  either  '  the 
bther,  Macheth  and  Jehmarc,  when  those  Churl,  or  Kali,  the  son  of  the  Hound,' where 
princes  suhmitCed  to  Canute  in  1031  the  hound  can  be  none  other  than  Crinan,  the 
\jL-^.  C^ron.  i.  390-1).  abbot  of  Dunked  (SzEifB,  i.  401 }  ef.  how- 

Malcolm  appears  to  have  cleared  the  way  ever,  Rhtc^b  theory  in  Qfltic  Britint^.  260, 
onlyjnst  hjfore  his  own  death  for  his  grand-  |  where  the  writer  would  Identify  the  Hound's 
ami's  sncceesion  hy  the  murder  of  one  whom  son  with  Macheth). 

the '  Ulster  Annals '  call '  the  son  of  the  son  of  1  More  precise,  however,  is  the  entry  of  Mari- 
Boete,  eon  of  C!uiaed,'  in  whom  we  may  pro-  anus  Scotus  (ap.  Pbbtz,  v.  667),  an  almost 
bably  see  the  rightfVil  heir  to  the  throne  by  contemporary  annalist,  who  says  that  in  the 
law  of  tanistry  {Jim.  of  Vlit.  p.  831 ;  Skbitb,  '  autumn  of  1040  was  sUin  '  a  duce  Maebutho 
p.  8D9).  Next  year  Duncan  appears  to  have  mac  Finnloechi  who  atuweeded  him,  ahd 
becMne  king  <a  Scotia  without  opposition ;  reigned  for  seventeen  yeara.'  A  gioas  giveii 
a^  in  Tirtoe  of  bis  fenner  possessions  miut ,  the  day  of  the  month  14  A^.  Hua  Macbeth 
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must  be  identified  with  the  Haelbaettie,  mor- 
maer  of  Moray  or  Ri  Alban  mentioned  above. 
Accoiding  to  Mr.Skene,  Mucbet  I1 ,  after  waver- 
Uur  in  bis  allegiance  to  I>uacaD,  finalljr  threw 
biluB  fortunes  with  Thorfinn,  and  ultimately 
divided  the  realm  with  bis  ally.  Macbeth 
thus,  in  Mr.  Skene's  opinion,  obtained  the  dis- 
tricts sosth  and  west  of  the  Tay  '  in  which 
Duncan's  strength  mainly  lay,'  while  'Cum- 
brift  and  Lothian  violmmj  remained  fiutbfiU 
to  Uie  cbtldnn  oi  Duncan.'  A  eoiustent  tra- 
dition, gfung  back  through  Fordun  (c  1361) 
to  diatwlnh  oentuiy,niakeB  the  muiderper- 
petxiU,ed  at  Bothn^uane  or  Bothflofoane  (Pit- 
gaveDV,  near  Elgin),  whenoe  the  king  was 
canied  to  Elgin  oeibre  his  death.  From  this 
place  the  corpse  was  taken  to  lona  for  burial 
( CArom.  ajf  Ptefa  and  Scott,  ed.  Skene,  p.  62 ; 
FoBDtrv,ed.Skene,i.l88).  MarianusScotus, 
consistently  with  his  own  dates,  makes  Dun- 
can reign  five  years  nine  moiUJis;  in  this 
he  ia  supported  by  one  or  two  early  autho- 
rities, most  of  whom,  however,  write  six  years 
(ii.  pp.  29,  63,  &c.  i  cf.  pp.  101,  210). 

According  to  Fordun,  Dancan's  rule  was 
very  peaceful ;  but  no  atreti  can  be  laid  on 
the  •ccount  be  pves  ffif  this  Iritis  yearly  jito- 
gKBSthrouffh  hu  realm  to  neatrain  the  injna- 
tiee  of  hii  loida.  The  same  writer  renuMu 
th^  he  vras  slain  by  the  unsteadiness  of  a 
family  that  had  already  slain  his  grandfather 
and  great-grandfatber.  In  a  poem  writt«n 
before  1057  a.d.  he  appears  aa  *  Duncan  the 
Wise;'  in  HgbemM^a*  Annals'  he  ia  said  to 
perished  *  immatura  etate  a  suis  occi- 
jnis ;  *  and  the  prophecy  of  St.  Berclmn,  perhaps 
dating  from  the  early  half  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, calls  him"N-Ralracb,'  or  the  much  dis- 
eased. He  is  described  as  '  a  king  not  voung, 
but  old.'  There  are  allusions  to  bis  '  oanner 
«{  red  gold,'  and  his  skill  in  muuc.  These 
phrasea  are  of  stnue  interest  as  belonging  to 
the  lurototype  of  Shakespeare's'  King  Duncan,' 
whose  n^uiical  story  maybe  tracM  with  aU 
its acoreticHis  in  Foraun,  pp.  187-8;  Bower, 
ed.Ooodall,iv.oc.49,50,  &c.,andT.;  M^r 
(ed.  1621),fol.42;  Boethios,  book  xii.;  Bu- 
chanan, book  vii. ;  and  Holioshed  (ed.  1608), 
V.  264-S. 

Duncan  bad  two  sons,  Malcolm  (afterwards 
Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland)  and  Donald  Bane 
(TiOBiorAOH,  sub  ann.  1057 ;  Mabiahcb  Sco- 
TiT8,p.558;^.-'S;CAnm.ii.l96).  Hi8wife,ao- 
cording  to  Boece,was  the  daughter  of  Siward, 
earlof Northumberland(fol.249i).  Athird 
son,  Maelmare,  is  said  to  have  been  the  an- 
cestor of  the  eerU  of  AthoU  (Skevb,  i  434). 
From  Simeon  of  Durham  we  may  infer  that 
Duncan  had  a  brother  Maldred,  who  married 
Aldgicha,  the  dau^ter  of  Earl  Uditied,  and 
grand&ngldOT  <tf  £tbelred  the  Unready,  and 


by  her  became  the  father  of  Cospatric^  earl  of 
Northumberland  (Suf.  of  Ddeham,  1.  210). 

[Anthorities  quoted  above.]         T.  A.  A. 

DXmOAN  n  id.  1 094),  king  of  Scothind, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Malcolm  III  (Canmore), 
by  bis  wifs  Ingibrorg,  widow  of  Thorflnn,  the 
Norwegian  earl  of  Orkney  (SUHB,  i  48i^. 
His  father  had  given  him  asahoet^  to  Wil- 
liam I,  probably  at  the  trea^of  Abemethv  in 
1072  (Fkbehih,  Norman  Qmguettf  it.  617). 
WhenWilliam  I  diedbewasapparentlynme 
wless  of  a  state  pri8oner,anda8  such  wasset 
free  and  knighted  by  Robert  when  he  entered 
Normandy  m  1087.   On  the  death  of  Mal- 
colm he  was  probably  rwarded  as  his  father's 
true  heir  in  Cumbria  and  the  Norwegian  dis- 
tricts north  of  the  Spey.   In  Scotia  proper, 
or  Albania,  from  the  Forth  to  the  Tay,  the 
'  law  of  tanistry  must  have  powerfully  sup- 
ported the  pretensions  of  his  uncle,  Donald 
Bane,  who  is  said  to  have  at  once  seized 
'  upon  Edinbur^  Castle.   On  hearing  of  his 
lather's  death  Duncan  did  fealtv  to  William 
Rufus,  under  whose  banners  he  was  then 
serving,  and  collected  a  force  of  English  and 
:  Numana  for  the  maintoaancoof  hisdaimto 
;  Scotland, whereDonaldBanehadbeeneleetad 
[  king,  and,  placing  himself  at  Uie  head  of  the 
'  "strTfflnwl  party,  had  drivoi  all  the  English 
of  his  dead  brother's  court  out  of  the  countrr. 
,  Duncan  succeeded  in  expatriating  Lis  unde 
^  and  establishing  himself  in  his  stead ;  but 
I  the  young  king  found  his  followers  unpopu- 
I  lar  with  the  very  Scots  who  had  made  him 
king.   These  rose  np  in  a  body,  cut  off  tha 
strangers  almost  to  a  man,and  only  consented 
to  retain  Duncan  as  their  kin|f  on  condi- 
tion of  his  taking  an  oath  to  introduce  no 
more  Enj^lish  or  Normans  into  the  country. 
It  is  cunous  after  this  to  find  that  in  the 
next  year  the  Scotch,  at  the  instigation  of 
Donald  Bane,  slew  their  kinir  treacherously, 
and  once  more  expelled  the  Ewlish,  and  set 
Donald  Bane  upon  the  throne.  Fordun  makae 
'  Donean  slain  at  Monthechin,  by  Malpei  or 
Halpedir,  earl  of  Meams^  and  buried  in  Imia 
(SiHBOV  ov  Durham,  ii.  222-4;  Flobbncb 
OP  W<HtoB8TGB,  iL  21,  Sl-5 ;  A.-S.  Ckron.  ii. 
,  196-6;  Sebne,  Celtic  Scotland,  i.  433,  &c.) 

The  exact  dates  of  these  events  are  som&- 
I  what  obscure.   Malcolm  is  said  to  have  died 
I  13  Nov.  1093  (FoBDUN,  p.  219),  h'.a  ebiest  son 
'  Edward  two  da^s  later,  and  Queen  Margaret 
[  on  16  Nov.   Simeon  of  Durham  also  gives 
Malcolm's  death  on  St.  Brice's  day,  and  Mar- 
garet's three  days  later;  whereas  Duncan's 
death  ia  admitted  by  all  authorities  to  have 
taken  place  in  1094.  litis,  even  if  we  ^ce 
Duncan's  death  at  the  very  end  of 1094,  hardly 
leaves  ^ace  for  admitting  with  Fordun  (p. 
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S'23)th&t  Duncan  reiffuedfoTeighteen  months 
and  did  not  obtain  tne  throne  till  his  uncle 
had  ruled  for  six. 

Duncan  married  Ethreda,  or  Etlieldreda, 
tbe  daughter  of  Goepatric,  eturl  of  Northum- 
berland. Two  of  Ilia  charters  are  atill  extant, 
<me  to  the  church  of  Durbun.  His  son, 'Wil- 
liam FitxDuncan,  was  earl  of  Moray,  and  hia 
grandson  Donald  Ban  MacWilHami  figured 
Ten'  prominently  aa  a  claimant  for  the  tfirone 
of  Scotland  against  William  the  Lion  (Cat.  of 
Doe.  rtUitittg  to  S^tland,  i\.  IC;  RtiNUOlCT  OF 
PBTBRBOBotrGU,  ii.  8).  This  Donald,  if  really 
a  son  of  William  FitzDuncan,  must  have 
beenilIegitiniate,for  the  memorundum  on  this 
&mily  genealogy  (c.  1275 a.d.)  only  recognises 
one  9on  as  bom  to  PltiDuncon,  i.e.  the  ill- 
feted  '  Boy  of  Esmond'  {Cal.  of  Doc.  ii.  16, 
ftc.)  Duncan  himself  is  styled  '  Filius  Mal- 
colmi  nothus  '  by  William  of  Molmesbury 
(ed.  Hardy,  ii.  627). 

[Aaxhoatim  quoted  in  twb]        T.  A.  A. 

DUITCAN,  ADAH,  ViBcomrr  BmroAK 
G7$l-1804),  admiral,  sectnid  son  of  Alex- 
ander Duncan  of  Lnndie  in  Perthshire,  entered 
the  nary  in  1746  on  board  the  Trial  sloop, 
under  the  care  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Captam 
Robert  Haldvie,  with  whom,  in  the  Trial  and 
afterwards  in  the  Shoreliam  frigate,  he  con- 
tmuedtillthepeaceinl748.  In  1749hewas 
appointed  to  the  Centurion,  then  commis- 
sioned tea  service  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  the 
Hon.  Augustus  (afterwards  Viscount)  Keppel 
l^.  v.'J,  with  whom  he  was  afterwards  in  the 
Norwich  on  the  coa.st  of  North  America,  and 
was  confirmed  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant  on 
10  Jan.  1755.  In  August  1765  he  followed 
Keppel  to  the  Swiftsure,  and  in  January  1756 
to  the  Torbay,  in  which  he  continued  till  his 
pnmiotioa  to  commander's  rank  on  21  Sept. 
17S9,  and  during  this  time  was  present  in  tbe 
expedition  to  Basque  Boads  in  1757,  at  the  re- 
duction of  Goree  m  1758,  and  in  the  blockade 
<rf  Brest  in  1769,  up  to  within  two  months 
of  the  battle  of  Quiberon  Bay,  from  which  his 
pitHnotion  just  excluded  htm.  From  October 
1769  to  April  1760  he  had  command  of  the 
Boyal  Exchange,  a  lured  vessel  employed  in 
petty  eonvoy  service  with  a  miscellaneous 
ship  s  company,  consisting  to  a  large  extent 
of  ooyt  ami  foreigners,  many  of  whom  (he 
repeated)  could  not  speak  English,  and  all 
impieaaed  with  the  idea  that  as  they  had 
been  engaged  by  the  merchants  from  whom 
the  ship  was  hired  they  were  not  subject  to 
nanl  discnnline-  It  would  seem  that  a  uiis- 
BudarrtudiDg  witli  the  merchants  on  this 
puint  was  the  cause  of  the  ship's  being  put 
out  of  MBBntiasitni  after  a  few  months.  As  a 
commander  Duncan  had  no  further  seryici^ 


but  on  26  Feb.  1761  he  was  posted  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  Valiant,  fitting  for  K^pefs 
broad  pennant.  In  her  he  had  an  important 
share  m  the  reduction  of  Belle  Isle  m  June 
1761,  and  of  Havana  in  August  17G2.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1768,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  repeated  request,  had  no  further 
emplovment  for  many  years.  During  this 
time  no  lived  princ^Ily  at  Dundee,  and 
married  on  6  June  1777  Henrietta,  daughter 
of  Robert  Dundos  of  Amiston,  lord-president 
of  the  court  of  session  [q.  v.]  It  would  seem 
that  his  alliance  with  this  influential  family 
obtained  him  the  employment  which  he  had 
been  vainly  seekinar  during  fifteen  years. 
Towards  the  end  of  1778  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Suffolk,  from  which  he  was  almost 
immediately  moved  into  the  Monarch.  In 
January  1779  he  sat  aa  a  member  of  tb« 
court-martial  on  Keppel,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  trial  interfered  several  times  to  stop 
the  prosecutor  in  irrelevant  and  in  l^iding 
questions,  or  in  perversions  of  answers.  The 
admiralty  was  therefore  dedrous  that  he 
should  not  sit  on  the  court-martial  on  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser  rq.r.l  whidi  fbUoved  in  April, 
and  the  day  beiore  the  assembling  of  the  court 
sent  down  orders  for  the  Monarch  to  go  to 
St.  Helens.  Her  crew,  however,  refiised  to 
weigh  the  anchor  until  they  were  paid  their 
advance ;  and  f  this  could  not  be  done  in 
time,  the  Monarch  was  still  in  Portsmouth 
harbour  when  the  signal  for  the  court-martial 
was  made  (  Considerations  on  the  Principles  o/ 
Naval  I>iscipline,8vo,178l,^.106n.)-,8othtX, 
sorely  against  the  wishes  of  the  admiralty^ 
Duncan  sat  on  this  court-martial  also. 

During  the  summer  of  1779  the  Monarch 
was  attached  to  the  Channel  fleet  under  Sir 
Charles  Hardy;  in  December  was  one  of  the 
squadron  with  which  Rodney  suled  tot  the 
relief  of  Gibraltar  and  had  a  prominent  share 
in  the  action  oflTSt.  Vincent  on  16  Jan.  1780. 
On  returning  to  England  Duncan  quitted 
the  Monarch,  and  bad  no  further  command 
till  after  the  change  of  ministry  In  March 
1782,  when  Keppel  b^me  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty.  He  was  then  appointed  to  the 
Blenheim  of  90  guns,  and  commanded  her 
during  the  year  in  thegrandfleet  under  Howe, 
at  the  relief  of  GibraUar  in  October,  and  the 
rencounter  with  the  allied  fleet  off  Cape 
SparteL  He  afterwards  succeeded  Sir  John 
Jervis  in  command  of  the  Foudroyant,  and 
after  the  peace  commanded  the  Ed^  as 
Euardship  at  Portsmouth  for  three  years, 
lie  ftttuned  flag  rank  on  24  Sept.  17^,  be- 
came vice-admiral  1  Feb.  1793,  and  admiral 
1  June  1795.  In  F^truory  1795  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-6bief  intheNorthSea, 
and  hoisted  his  flaf[  on  hoftrd  the  Vepei^le. 
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A.  story  is  told  on  the  authority  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Lad;  Jane  Hiimilton,  that  this  ap- 
poiatment  was  given  him  "hy  Lord  Spencer, 
at  the  instance  of  Mr,  Dundas,  afterwards 
LordMelTiUe(Kspp£L,i.l44n.);  butuLord 
Spencer  was  not  at  that  time,  nor  for  two 
years  aftwwards,  first  lord  of  uie  admiralty, 
the  ansodottt  is  clearly  inaccurate  in  at  least 
.one  of  its  most  important  details. 

Baring  the  firat  two  jears  of  Duncan's 
command  the  work  was  hmited  to  enforcing 
a  rigid  blockade  of  the  enemy's  coast,  but 
in  the  spring  of  1797  it  became  more  im- 
portant nrom  the  knoMedge  that  the  Dutch 
fleet  in  the  Texel  was  gettmg  readv  for  sea. 
The  situation  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty, 
for  the  mutiny  which  had  paralysed  the  fleet 
at  the  Nore  oroke  out  also  in  that  under 
Duncan,  and  kept  it  for  some  weeks  in  en- 
forced inactivity,  Duncan'spersonal  influence 
and  some  liappy  displays  of  his  vast  personal 
strength  held  Uie  crew  of  the  Venerable  to 
thdr  duty ;  but  with,  one  other  exception, 
that  of  the  Adamuit,  the  slups  refused  to 
quit  thdr  anchoTBge  at  Yarmouth,  leaving 
tae  Venerable  and  Adamant  alone  to  keep 
the  pretence  of  the  blockade.  For- 
tonatc^  the  Dutch  were  not  at  the  time 
ready  for  sea ;  and  when  they  were  ready  and 
auzionetosailfWit  h  thirty  thousand  troops,  for 
the  invasion  of  Ireland,  a  persistent  westerly 
wind  detained  them  in  harbour  tUl  ihsj 
judged  that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced 
(Uye  of  Woife  Tone,  il  425-36).  For  politi- 
cal purposes,  however,  the  government  in 
Holland,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  their  ad- 
miral; De  Winter,  to  the  contrary,  ordered 
him  to  put  to  sea  in  tKe  early  ds^  of  October. 
<Ioamu)teonceiTe,'wK>toWDlfbTone(X^,ti. 
462^, '  why  the  Dutch  goTemmuit  aeat  out 
tfaetr  fleet  at  that  season,  without  motive  or 
ol^ect,  as  far  as  I  can  learn.  My  opinion  is 
that  it  is  direct  treason,  and  that  the  fleet 
was  sold  to  Fitt,  and  so  think  Barras,  Pla- 
ville  le  Pelley,  and  even  Meyer,  the  Dutch 
ambassador,  whom  I  have  seen  once  or  twice.' 
This  of  course  was  scurrilous  nonsense,  but 
the  currency  of  such  belief  emphasises  De 
Winter's  statement  to  Duncan,  that  '  the 
government  in  Holland,  much  against  his 
opinion,  insisted  on  his  going  to  sea  to  show 
they  had  done  so'  {Aituston  Memoirs,  250). 
Duncan,  with  the  main  body  of  the  fleet,  was 
at  the  time  l^ing  at  Yarmouth  revictualling, 
the  Texel  beingwatched  by  a  small  squadron 
under  Captain  TroUope  in  the  RusBell,  firom 
whom  he  received  earW  information  of  the 
Duteh  being  at  tea.  He  at  once  weighed, 
with  a  fair  wind  stood  over  to  the  Dutch 
coast,  ssw  that  the  fleet  was  not  returned  to 
the  Texel,  ud  iteanng  toinudi  the  lontli 


sighted  it  on  the  morning  of  11  Oct.  about 
seven  miles  from  the  shore  and  nttorly  half- 
way between  the  villages  of  I'^^mont  and 
Camperdown.  The  wind  was  blowing  straight 
on  shore,  and  though  the  Dutch  forming  their 
line  to  the  norUi  preserved  a  bold  frost,  it 
was  4^ear  that  if  the  attack  was  not  made 
promptly  they  would  speedily  get  into  shoal 
water,  where  no  attack  would  be  possible. 
Duncan  at  once  realised  the  necessity  of  cut- 
ting off  their  retreat  by  getting  between  them 
ana  the  land.  At  first  he  was  anxious  to 
bring  up  his  fleet  in  a  compact  body,  for  at 
best  nis  numbers  were  not  more  than  equal 
to  those  of  the  Dutch ;  but  seeing  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  immediate  action,  witliout 
waitin{[  for  the  ships  astern  to  come  up,  with- 
out waiting  to  form  line  of  battle,  and  with 
the  fleet  in  very  irregular  order  of  sailing,  in 
two  groups,  led  respectively  by  himself  in  the 
Venerable  and  Vice-admiral  Onslow  in  the 
Monarch,  he  made  the  signal  to  pass  through 
(lie  enmiT's  line  and  engage  to  leeward.  It 
wasa  bold  depart  nre  from  the  absolute  rule 
lud  down  in  the  'Fighting  Instructions,'  still 
new,  though  warranted  m  the  more  formal 
example  of  Howe  on  1  June  1791;  and  on 
this  occasion,  as  on  the  former,  was  crowned 
with  complete  success.  Tlie  engagement  was 
longand bloody;  for  though  Ihmcaa,  by  pass- 
ing through  the  enemy's  line,  had  prevented 
their  untimely  retreat,  he  had  not  advanced 
further  in  tactical  scirace,  and  the  battle  was 
fought  out  on  the  primitive  principles  of  ship 
against  ship,  the  advantage  remaining  with 
those  who  were  the  better  trained  to  the  great 

Sn  exercise  (Chetaubb,  Hiitoin  de  la 
arme  Fhmeaue  sota  la  premHre  Itipu- 
bligue,  329),  tnough  the  Dutch  by  their  ob- 
stinate courage  inflicted  great  loss  on  the 
English.  It  had  been  propated  to  De  Winter 
to  make  up  for  the  want  of  skill  by  firing 
shell  from  the  lower  deck  guns ;  and  some 
experiments  had  been  made  daring  t^e  sum- 
mer which  showed  that  the  idea  was  feauble 

S^^OLFB  Tone,  u,  427) ;  but  want  of  fami- 
rity  with  an  arm  so  new  and  so  dangerous 
presumably  prevented  its  being  acted  on  in 
the  battle. 

The  news  of  the  victory  was  received  in 
England  with  the  warmest  enthusiasm.  It 
was  the  first  certain  sign  that  the  mutinies 
of  the  summer  had  not  destroyed  the  power 
and  the  prestige  of  the  British  navy.  Dun- 
can was  at  onee  (21  Oct^  rused  to  the  peei^ 

g;e  asBanm  Duiuan  of  Lundie  and  Viscount 
unean  of  Camperdown,  and  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  that  the  reward  was  inade- 
quate. Evenasearlyasl80et.hisaun1^La<)^ 
Maiy  Duncan,  wrote  to  Henry  Dundas,  at 
that  time  secretary  of  state  for  war:  'Beport 
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am  mj  nephew  u  otij  made  a  TiMonnt. 
}tfBtd  ia  noUung,  but  the  whole  nation 
thmki  tlie  least  yon  can  do  is  to  give  him  an 
Ewliih  earidom. . . .  Am  sure  were  this  prcn 
fmj  repreeented  to  our  good  kin^,  who 
eeteeiBB  a  brave,  t«U^us  man  like  himself, 
wenld  be  of  mr  opinion. . . . '  (Armstm  Jlfe- 
moin,  261).  It  waa  not,  however,  till  18S1, 
mmf  yean  after  Dnnoan'e  death,  ^at  his 
ioB,thiin  bening  hia  title,  was  weed  to  Uw 
diffaXf  at  m  earl,  and  his  oAer  eUUrea  to 
iteniiksndpceoedenoeof  theckUdren  of  ui 

Tin  1801  Duncan  oontiaued  in  oommand 


of  the  North  Sea  fieet,  bat  without  any  far- 
tiwr  opportonity  trf  dirtinction.  Three  years 
Itte,  4  Ang.  1804,  he  died  qnite  suddenly  at 
the  iu  at  Oomhlll,  a  vUlage  on  the  border, 
when  he  had  stopped  for  the  night  on  his 
wamey  to  Edinburgh  {ib.  353).  He  left  a 
BBuly  <rf  ibur  dsogfaters,  and,  besides  the 
ddest  son  who  socmaded  to  the  peerage,  a 
980oodBon,HeiOT,i^died  a  oaptain  indie 
mwj  and  K.O.H.  in  1886.  It  waa  of  him 
tkatNdsMi  wrote X  had  not  foraotto  notiee 
ths  son  of  Lord  Duncan.  I  conaidiBr  the  near 
lelatiaai  d  biothM>-offleeM.aa  legates  t»the 
■erriee'  (11  Jan.  1804,  NtlaomDmpateJie;  r. 
aS4^  and  to  whom  he  wnta  on  4  Oct.  180^ 
aanomg  a  newspaper  with  the  account  of  Lord 
DnwH^s  death :  ^  There  ia  no  man  who  mote 
smeeiely  laments  the  he«TT  lose  yon  haTa 
•osCained  than  myself;  but  the  name  of  Don- 
can  will  nerer  be  forgot  by  Britain,  and  in 
particular  by  its  nary,  in  which  senrioe  die 
ramambraace  of  your  worthy  ftther  will, 
I  am  sure,  grow  up  in  yon.  I  am  soiry  not 
to  have  a  good  sloop  to  rnn  you,  but  still 
aa  opening  c^Sbu  which  I  think  will  insure 
your  oon&ttatiaa    a  cpmmander*  (£k  tl 

31m. 

Danean  was  of  sise  and  strength  almost 
linntic.  Be  is  described  as  6  ft.  4  in.  in 
height,  and  ctfeorfeqmkding  breadth.  When 
a  young  lieutenant  walkhur  thmngh  the 
atieeto  in  Ohathaaifhb  grand  uvie  ana  hand- 
•me  fihse  attracted  crowd*  or  admirers,  and 
to  the  last  he  is  spokenof  a*  singnlariy  hand- 
Maw  (Oalitme$irmMimtAlvMamKine,  1886, 
dril  44^  His  portrait,  by  Ho]^ner,  has 
tem  engnnred.  Another,  by  an  unkmnra 
Btist,  bat  presented  by  t&e  firet  Earl  of  Cam- 
pndown,  is  in  the  Painted  Hall  at  Greenwich. 
Another,  bv  Oo^ey,  has  also  been  engrsTed. 
A  statue  by  Westnueott,  erected  at  the 
|id)lic  expense,  is  iu  St.  PauTa 

realfe'^  Naval  Biagrapli];,i;  S19;  NsnlChro- 
uoo,  It.  81 :  Chnniock'flBiognphm  Naralii,  vi. 
423 ;  JaaH**s  Kara)  Historr  of  Great  Brttain 
(adit  1860),  ii.  74 ;  Keppef  s  Life  of  Visomnt 
X«ppd.l  J.  K.  Ifc 


DUNOAK,  ANDREW,  the  eUer  (1744- 
1838),  physifiian  and  profeasor  at  Edinburgh 
UniverMty,  was  the  second  son  of  Andrew 
Duncan,  merchant  and  Bhipmaeter,  of  Grail, 
afterwards  of  St.  Andrews,  his  mother  being 
a  daiwhter  of  Processor  William  Vilant,  and 
related  to  the  Dronunonds  of  Hawthomden. 
He  was  bom  at  Pinkerton,  near  St.  An- 
drews, on  17  Oct.  1744,  and  was  educated 
irst  j^Saac^Dtm  of  OraiL  celebrated  in  the 
oonvinal  anv  of  '  Orail  Town,^  and  after- 
wards by  Bidiaid  Dick  of  St.  Andrews.  He 
prooeeded  next  to  An^bews  University, 
where  he  obtuned  the  M.A.  degree  in  17€^ 
As  a  youth  he  was  known  as  '  the  smiling 
boy,'  and  his  ehuaotn  for  good  nature  waa 
retained  throiwh  life.  Lora  Erskine  and  his 
brother  Henry  Enkine  were  among  his  school- 
feUows  and  iisst  friends  through  life.  In  1763 
he  entered  E^linbmgh  University  as  a  medi- 
eal  student;  being  the  pupil  of  CuUen,  John 
Gregory,  Monro  seoundue,  Hope,  and  Black, 
He  was  jnesiduit  of  the  Royal  Medioal  So- 
Metyin  1764,  and  five  times  afterwarda.  His 
attachment  to  the  sodety  oontiaued  through 
Ufe}  he  was  its  treasurer  for  nMmy  years; 
and  in  1766  a  goU  medal  was  voted  to  him 
ibr  Ilia  aevHoes.  On  the  omnidetiDn  of  his 
eouxae  of  atudies  in  1768,  he  went  a  Toyage 
to  CQuna  as  anrgeon  of  toe  East  India  Oom- 
pai^*  8hi|»  Asia.  Refusing  an  o£fer  of  five 
hndredgiuieBs  to  undertake  aseeond  voyage, 
Dunoan  graduated  US),  at  St.  Andrews  m 
Ootober  1769,  and  in  May 1770 became  a  Uoen>- 
taate  of  t^  Ediibuivh  College  of  Physicians. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  an  unsnecessfol 
candidate  for  the  profosswship  of  medicine 
in  St,  Andrews  University.  In  February 
1771  he  married  Miss  EUaabeth  Enox,  who 
boie  him  twelve  children.  His  eldest  son, 
Andrew  [q.  v^,  became  also  a  professor  at 
Edinbargh.  His  thirdson,  Alexander  (1780- 
1869),  became  a  general  in  the  army,  and 
difftingprifFhw^  ^lifn^Tf  iw\  bidia. 

During  the  abeenoe  of  Dr.  Dmmmond^ro- 
fessav<-elect  of  medicine  at  Edinboxgfa,  Diini- 
ean  was  rapointed  to  leetnre  in  1774-d. 
Dnmimond  falling  to  retuAi,  Dr.  James  Gre- 
gory wasdected  ^ro&saor,  and  I)  an  can  started 
an  extra-«eadeoaiealoourae,aBwellas  a  pub- 
Uo  di^nsar^,  which  afterwards  become  the 
R(^nl  Pubbc  INnMusary,  incorporated  by 
ro^  charter  in  1818.  In  1773  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  '  Medical  and 
Philoeopkioal  Oomnentaries,'  a  qnaiterly 
journal  of  medicaae,  at  first  issued  in  the 
name  of  '  a  society  in  Edinboigh,'  Duncan 
being  named  as  secretary.  The  seventh  vo- 
lume was  entitled  *  Medical  Commentaries 
for  the  year  1780,  collected  and  publidied 
by  Andrew  Donoaa,'  a»d  teaehed  a  tkird 
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edition.  The  series  extended  oltimatelT'  to 
twenty  volumes,  the  last  issue  bdn^  in  1796, 
after  which  the  publication  was  entitled '  An- 
nals of  Medicine/  of  which  eight  volumea 
were  issued.  In  1604  it  was  discfrntiiiued 
in  favour  of  the  '  Eldinbtuvh  Medici  and 
Suif^ical  Journal,'  edited  bjnis  son. 

Duncan's  extrsracademical  lectures  were 
mntinued  with  oonuderabla  sueeess  till  179(^ 
in  which  Tear  he  attained  the  presidBiicyoi 
the  Edinbu]^  College  of  Ph/sicianB.  Oa 
Cullen's  leugnaticai  in  that  year  he  was  sue- 
ceeded  in  the  profeaeoreihipof  medunne  by 
Dr.  James  G^regory,  and  Unnoan  followed 
the  latter  in  the  chair  of  the  thet^  or  insti- 
tutes of  medicine  (^ysiolc^).  In  1792  he 
proposed  the  erection  of  a  public  lunatic 
asylum  in  Edinbi^h,  h&ving  first  oonoeiTed 
the  idea  after  heanug  of  the  miserable  death 
of  Bobert  Fe^iisaon  [q.  t.]  in  1774  in  the 
common  workhouse.  It  was  not  until  many 
difficulties  had  been  sunnounted  that  the  pro- 
ject was  at  last  accomplished,  and'  a  royal 
duTter  was  granted  in  1807  under  which  a 
lunstio  atylura  was  buUt  at  Mooungaide. 
In  1808  the  freedom  ctf  Edmbuq^  wta  eon- 
&rred  vgoa  Duncan  for  his  services  in  the 
foun^ttton  of  the  diapenaary  and  the  asylum. 
In  1809  ha  founded  the  Uiledonian  Ebxctif 
eoltnnl  Sodety,  which,  being  afterwards  in-> 
eorpraated,  became  of  great  ioisntifie  and 
practical  ^ue.  In  hie  later  years  Diuieen 
was  actively  occupied  in  promoting  the  ee- 
tabUshment  of  a  public  experimental  garden, 
the  scheme  for  wnioh  was  aotorely  progresa- 
ing  at  his  death.  Inl819hiB8onbecamejoiBt 
professor  with  him,  and  in  1821  Dr.  W.  P. 
Alison  [q.  T.]  succeeded  to  that  post,  but 
Duncan  continued  to  do  much  the  duty  tO 
thelast.  In  1831,onthedeatliof Dr.Jamee 
Gr^oiy.Dunpau  becamefiist  phyaioantothe 
lung  in  Sootlami,  having  hela  the  same  office 
to  tiie  Prince  of  Wales  sir  mora  tban  thirty 
years.  In  1821  he  was  deeted  jjirendent  ^ 
the  Edinbu^h  Medieo-Ohirurgtcal  Souety 
at  its  foundation.  In  1824  he  was  agun 
elected  president  of  the  Edinburgh  College 
of  Physicians.  AlUiongfa  in  his  uter  yean 
he  failed  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of 
physiology,  his  seal  was  unabated,  and  he 
discharged  many  useful  offices  with  extreme 
punctuuity.  He  used  to  say  that  the  busi- 
ness of  no  mstitution  should  be  hindered  by 
his  absence,  whether  it  was  forwarded  by  his 
presence  or  not.  For  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury he  walked  to  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat  on 
Hay-day  morning,  accomplishing  this  for  the 
last  timeon  1  May  1887.  He  diedon  5  July 
in  his  einity'lburth  year.  He  be- 
queatiied  to  the  Edinburah  GoUege  of  Phy- 
•icians  seventy  votomee  m  laanueeript  notes 


from  the  lectures  of  the  founders  of  the  Edin- 
bui^  School  of  Medicine,  and  a  hundred  vo- 
lumes of  practical  observations  on  medicine 
in  his  own  handwriting.  Amuizaitofhimby 
Raebum  Ll  in  the  Gdinbur^  Royal  Dispen- 
sary,  as  well  as  a  bust ;  a  full-length  por- 
trait was  painted  in  1826  for  the  Bo^  Medi- 
cal Society  hy  Wateoa  Qodn. 

Duncan  was  an  industrious  and  perspcou- 
ous  rather  diea  » IniUiaiit  leeturer.  Hewaa 
both  geneioaa  and  ho^KtaUe  to  hie  pupUa. 
Being  <tf  very  social  instincts,  hefoundedsevo- 
ral  clubs,  among  which  the  Harveian  Society, 
foundedin  1783,  was  the  most  noteUe.  He 
was  iti  seeieAaiy  till  his  death,  and  never 
fiuled  to  provide  its  annual  meeting  with  an 
appropriate  address,  usually  commemorating 
some  aeoeased  omement  of  the  medical  wo- 
feseion.  The  Esculapian  and  gymnastic  clubs 
were  also  of  his  feundation,  and  many  of  his 
poetical  efiVuiona  wen  read  or  sung  at  their 
meetings.  He  wee  much  beloved  for  ths 
graiali^  aad  benevoknee  of  his  character. 

Duncan's  larger  works,  besides  those  al- 
ready mentioBec^aKb:  l.'EaementeofTbeM- 
peutiea,' 1770,  eeeond  edition  1778.  S. 'He- 
dioal  OBiea,'1778»  third  edition  1784;  txaaa- 
lated  into  lAtin,  Le;^den,  1786;  trandated 
ittto  French,  .  Paris,  1797.  8.  An  edition  of 
Hoffinann'a  '  I^raotioe  Medicine,'  2  v(^ 
1788.  4.  '  The  New  Dispensatory,'  editiras 
of  1786, 1789, 1791.  6. '  OhserratioDS  on  the 
Distinguishing  Symptoms  of  three  di£faraut 
Speciee  of  Ftdmonaiy  Consumption,'  1818, 
second  edition  1816.  In  connection  with 
the  Harveian  Society,  Duncan  publiihed  an 
oration  in  praise  of  Harvey,  1778;  sjid  me* 
moira  of  Monio  primus,  1760;  Dr.  John 
Farsens,  1786 ;  Frofeeior  Hope,  1789 ;  Monio 
secundus,  1818 ;  Sir  Jos^n  Banks,  1821  j 
and  Sir  Ileniy  Raebum,  1824. 

In  connection  Irath  one  of  Dr.  James  Or^ 

Ecy's  many  eontroveraies,  Duncan  puUidud 
I  'Opinton,'  1808,  and  a  'Letter  to  Dr. 
Jtmee  Qr^ry,'  1811,  from  wludi  the  &cta 
dan  be  gathered.  A  number  of  his  poetical 
effusions  are  included  in  *  Carminum  Rario- 
rum  Maoaronioonun  Delectus' (Esoulapian 
Society),  1801,  second  edition  enlarged;  and 
'  Miscellaoeout  Poems,  extracted  from  the 
Reoords  of  the  Ciroulation  Club,  Edinburgh,' 
1818.  He  also  setected  and  caused  to  he 
published '  Monumental  Inscriptions  selected 
from  Barial  Ghvunds  at  Edinburgh,'  1815. 

(Autobiogr.  Fragmeat  in  Uisc  Poems,  by 
A..D.,  1818;  Hue's  Hairmac  Oratioa  for  1829; 
Chamban's  Bi«g.  Diet,  of  EmineAt  Scotameii,  ed. 
Thomson;  Cockbora's Memorials, p.  384;  Onuit's 
Stmy  of  Ediob.  Univ.  ii.  406-7;  FnguieDt  of 
life  of  the  Seriba  Pneunios  in  Miso.  Poems  of 
CiKolatton  Club  above  mentioned.]   0-.  T.  B. 
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DUNOAK,  ANDKEW,  tho  younger 
(1778-1832),  plr^cian  and  pro&Bsor  at 
Edinba^li  DniTersity,  son  of  AndrewDuncan 
the  elder  Fq.  t.j,  was  Dom  at  Edinlm^h  on 
10  Aug.  1/73.  He  early  showed  a  strong 
bias  towards  medidne,  and  was  apprenticed 
(1787-93)  to  Alexander  and  George  Wood, 
soiveons  of  Edinburgh.  He  graduated  MA. 
at  Gdinlmrgh  in  1793,  and  M.D.  1704.  He 
studied  in  London  in  1794-5  at  the  Windmill 
Street  School,  under  BaiUie,  Cnuckshank, 
ad  Wilaon,  and  made  two  long  risita  to  the 
continent,  studying  medical  practice  in  all 
the  chief  cities  and  medical  schools,  including 
Gottii^«n,  Vienna,  Pisa,  Naplflt,  and  many 
odKn,  and  becoming  intimate  with  such  men 
ta  Mmnenbsch,  Frank,  Scarpa,  Spallansani, 
4c  Thus  he  gained  a  knowledge  of  conti- 
nental languages,  praotiee,  and  men  of  mark, 
which  few  men  of  nis  time  could  boast.  Re- 
tnming  to  Edinbnii^  he  became  a  fellow  of 
theCoflege  of  Physicians,  and  jih^sici^n  to  the 
Royal  Public  Dispensary,  assistmghis  father 
also  in  editing  the 'Annals  of  Me£eine.'  He 
afterwards  became  physician  to  the  Fever 
Hospital  at  Queensoerry  House.  In  1808 
be  faiou^t  out  the  *  Edinburgh  New  Dispen- 
satory,' a  much  improved  version  of  Lewis's 
work.  This  became  very  popular,  a  tenth 
edition  appearing  in  1822.  It  was  translated 
into  Oennan  and  French,  and  was  several 
times  republished  in  the  United  States.  The 
pnpantun  of  suooessivs  editions  ooeupied 
■oehof  Donean'stime.  i^om  1805  also  he 
VM  fiv  many  vears  chief  editor  of  the '  Eidin- 
bmgh  Uedicai  and  Su^cal  Journal/  which 
qieedily  guned  a  leading  position. 

From  his  continental  experience  Duncan 
had  eady  teen  the  necesuty  of  more  com- 
fliibB  stedy  <Mr  medicine  in  its  relation  to  the 
state,  especially  to  the  criminal  law,  and  he 
brcKigfat  forward  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject at  every  (^iportnnity  for  some  years.  In 
1807  a  profeesonhip  of  medical  jnrisprudence 
and  inwi<'a^  police  was  created  at  Edinburgh, 
with  Duncan  as  first  jnxifessor,  with  ao  en- 
dowment of  100^  per  annum ;  bat  attendance 
upon  lectures  in  this  subject  was  not  made 
enmpnlwYiy.  From  1809  to  1822  he  acted 
noit  elBiMiitly  as  flecretaxy  of  aenatos  and 
libnziBi  to  the  niUTaraity ;  while  firom  1816 
t31  Uadeath  he  wasan  aetiva  member  of  the 
'  eoUig*  commismon '  fiv  rebaildii^  the  uni- 
VBTBty,  and  to  him  is  g^^"^  due  the  success 
with  which  the  Adam-Pfayfrir  buildings 
wens  caEiied  oat.  Inl819heredgnedhisinro- 
fasMMiluB  of  medical  iorisprudence  on  being 
mcunUa  joint  professor  with  his  father 
of  the  institutes  of  medicine.  In  1821  he 
was  deeted  wiUiout  oppoHitton  professor  of 
materi*  medica,  in  which  chair  ha  achieved 


great  smoess.  He  worked  inde&tigably,  al- 
mys  improving  his  lectures  and  studying 
every  new  pnbucation  on  medicine,  British 
wforeign.  He  was  often  at  his  desk  by  three 
in  the  morning.  In  1827  he  had  a  severe 
attack  of  fever,  and  his  strength  afterwards 
gradually  declined.  He  lectured  until  nearly 
tbe  end  of  the  session  1831-2,  and  died  on 
IS  May  1832,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year. 

Duncan's  chief  work  was  the  '  Dispenaa. 
tory*  already  mentioned.  He  publuined  a 
supplement  to  it  in  1829.  In  1809  he  con- 
tnhuted  to  the  'Transactions*  of  the  High- 
land Socie^  a  'Treatise  cm  the  Diseases 
which  ara  incident  to  Sheep  in  Scotland.' 
He  also  pnblished  in  1818  <  B^orts  of  the 
Fraetioe  m  the  OUmcal  Wards  <»  the  Royal 
Infirmary  of  Edlnbui^h.'  Perhaps  his  most 
distinctive  discovery  was  the  isolation  cf  the 
principle  *  cinehonin '  from  cinchou,  as  re- 
lated in  '  Nicholson's  Journal,'  2nd  ser.  - 
vol.  vi.  December  1803.  Besides  writing 
copiously  in  his  own  *  Journal,*  be  also  vm>t» 
occasionally  for  the  '  Edinbui|fh  Review.* 

The  younger  Duncan  had  more  culture  and 
more  originality  than  his  father,  bat  lacked 
his  strong  constitution  and  evenly  balanced 
temperament.  His  visits,  his  '  Dispensa- 
tory,' and  his  'Journal'  made  him  widely 
known  on  the  continent,  and  few  foreigners 
came  to  Edinbuwh  unprovided  with  intro- 
duetiona  to  him;  Itis  ftmign  eorrespondenoa 
also  was  extensive.  He  was  well  vsrsed  in 
tlu  fine  arts,  music,  and  foreign  litmtare. 
His  manners  were  simple,  unafiected,  and 
onohtrusive,  his  feelings  eensitive  and  deli- 
cat^  and  his  character  for  honour  and  in- 
tegrity was  Tuy  high. 

[Chambers  Kog.  INct.  of  Eminent  Scotsmen, 
ed.  Thomson ;  Grant's  Stoiy  of  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity.] <3t.  T.  B. 

DUNOAN,  DANIEL  (1619-1736),  phy- 
sician, of  an  ancient  Scotch  family,  several 
members  of  which  belonged  to  the  medical 
profession,  was  bom  in  1649  at  Montaulnn 
in  Laogaedoc,  where  his  father,  Peter  Dun- 
can, was  professor  of  physia  Having  lost 
boUk  hia  parenta  while  he  was  quite  an  in- 
&nt,  he  came  under  the jniardianship  of  his 
maternal  undo,  Daniel  Pml,  a  firm  protes- 
tant,  like  the  other  members  of  his  family, 
by  whom  he  was  sent  for  his  preliminary 
education  to  Puy  Laurens.  Here  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Bayle,  who  was  not  (as 
is  sometimes  scud)  his  pupil,  but  a  fdlow- 
stndent,  two  yeais  his  senior,  and  at  that 
time  a  protestant  like  himself.  Duncan  then 
went  to  Montpellier  to  study  medicine,  and, 
after  living  for  several  years  in  the  house  of 
Oharles  Barbeyrao,  took  the  degree  of  M.  I>. 
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in  1678.  He  next  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  minister  Colbert, 
by  whom  lie  was  appointed  physician-general 
to  the  armv  before  St.  Omer,  commanded  by 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  1677.  After  the  peace 
of  Nimeguen  he  appears  to  have  left  the 
army,  published  in  Paris  his  first  medical  work 
in  1678,  and  then  passed  two  years  in  London, 
where  he  employed  himself  especially  in  col- 
lecting iufbnnalion  about  the  great  plague 
ofl6W.  IniaSlbewassnmmonedlMekto 
Paris  to  attend  bis  patron  Colbort,  after  whose 
duth  in  168S  be  returned  to  bis  native  town 
ofMontauban.  Here  he  was  so  well  received 
that  he  might  have  remained  for  many  years ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nanies  in  1^5  be  determined  to  leave 
the  countrr  altogether  and  settle  in  England. 
Accordingly  in  1690  be  withdrew  to  Switzer- 
land, where,  at  first  in  Geneva  and  aiterwards 
lor  some  years  in  Berne,  he  employed  himselfl 
not  only  in  the  practical  and  professorial 
duties  of  his  precession,  but  also  especially 
in  relieving  the  distress  of  the  lai^  numbers 
of  French  emigrants  who  were  obliged  to 
leave  tlwir  cotmtry.  In  1699  Philip,  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  sent  for  him  to  Ottssel,  where 
his  wife  was  seriously  ill.  Dunean  was  sno- 
oessfiil  in  his  treatment  of  her  ease,  and  at- 
tributed her  illness  in  a  gnat  measure  to 
tlw  immoderate  «se  of  hot  liquors,  Bueh  as 
tea,  eofifoe,  and  ebocolate,  which  had  lately 
hem  introduced  into  Germany,  and  were 
indulged  in  to  excess  by  the  ndier  classes. 
To  check  this  pernicious  habit  he  wrote  a 
little  treatise  in  a  popular  etyle  for  private 
circulation  in  manuscript,  which  some  years 
later  he  published  at  the  sugveation  of  his 
friend  Boerhaave.  He  reaidea  for  three  years 
in  the  landgrave's  palace,  and  while  at  Oassel 
continued  his  generous  assistance  to  the  nu- 
merous French  protestants  who  emigrated 
intoQennai^.  loe  fame  of  his  liberality  and 
skill  reached  Berlin,  and  procured  for  him  a 
presung  invitation  to  that  city  &om  Frederick, 
the  newly  created  king  of  Prussia,  which  he 
aoMpted  in  1708.  But,  though  be  was  a^ 
ptunted  ratrfessor  of  physio  and  also  pbysi- 
dan  to  the  rtml  household,  be  fouim  the 
intemperate  habits  of  the  court  so  distasteful 
to  him,  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  living 
BO  excessive,  that  in  1703  he  passed  on  to  the 
Haguey  where  be  ran^ned  for  about  twelve 
veans.  Itwasnottillneartheendof  1714that 
he  was  able  to  carry  out  the  intention  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  formed  early  in  hfe  of 
finally  settling  in  England.  He  would  have 
reached  this  country  a  few  months  earlier  but 
that  be  was  suddenly  seised  with  paralysis, 
from  which,  however,  with  the  exception  of 
a  slifi^  oonvulsive  motion  of  the  bead,  be 


entirely  recovered.  He  had  often  solemnly 
declared  that  if  his  life  were  prolonged  to  the 
age  of  seventy,  he  would  consecrate  the  re- 
mainder of  it  to  the  gratuitous  service  of 
those  who  sought  his  advice.  To  this  reso- 
lution he  steadily  adhered,  and  for  the  last 
sixteen  years  of  his  life  would  take  no  fees^ 
although,  owing  to  the  serious  loss  brooght 
upon  him  by  the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea 
bubUe  in  1721,  they  woiud  hare  been  1av  no 
means  nuaeoeptable.  When  one  was  ofiered 
to  him  he  would  saywitb  a  smile,  'Thepoor 
are  my  only  paymasters  now,  and  they  are 
the  best  I  ever  bad ;  for  their  payments  are 
placed  in  a  government  fund  tmt  can  never 
rail,  and  my  security  is  tiie  only  King  who 
can  do  no  wrong.'  His  conversation  is  eud 
to  have  been '  easy,  chearM,  and  interesting, 
pure  from  all  taint  of  party  scandal  or  idle 
raillery.'  He  died  in  I^ondon  80  April  17S5, 
Sffed  86,  leaving  bdimd  him  an  only  son,  of 
the  same  name. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Duncan's  medical 
works,  the  purport  of  which  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  their  titles,  and  which  are  no 
longer  interesting  or  valuable,  as  being 
founded  on  the  obsolete  hypotliesea  of  the 
iatro-chemkol  school  of  medimne.  Probably 
Bayle  eormotly  repressed  the  o^nion  of  his 
contemporaries  when  he  sud  tiitt  'the  works 
which  fie  had  nublished  were  exoellait,  and 
did  him  great  nonour '  (IHet.  Sut.  et  GiLp 
art.  'Cerisantes,*  ii.  117,  ed.  1740).  1.  'Ex- 
plication nouvelle  et  mfichanique  dea  actiona 
animales,  on  il  est  traits  dea  fonctaons  de 
rame,'  Paris,  1678.  2. '  La  Ohymie  naturelle, 
ou  I'explication  chymique  et  m£chanique  de 
lanonrriturederanimaV  1st  part,  Paris,  1681; 
2nd  and  3rd  ports, '  de  I'fivacuation  particu- 
li^  auz  femmeSf'uid  *de  la  formation  etde 
la  naissance  de  I'animal,'  Montaubon,  1666. 
Reprinted  in  Latin  at  the  Hague,  1707. 
3.  '  Histoire  de  I'Animal,  ou  la  connoiasance 
du  corps  animfi  par  la  mdchanique  et  par  la 
diymie,'  Paris,  1682.  B^irinted  in  Latin, 
Amsterdam,  168S.  4.  'Avis  salntaire  k  tout 
le  monde  eontre  Tabus  des  choseB  chaades^  et 
particuUSrement  du  caf6,  du  chooolat,  et  du 
th6,'  Rotterdam,  1706,  aAwwards  in  English, 
London,  1706,  and  in  Qermon,  I^ei^ig,  1707. 
Duncan  is  said  to  have  left  behind  him  a  great 
number  of  manuscripts,  mostly  physical,  some 
upon  reli^ous  subjects,  and  one  containing 
many  curious  anecdotes  of  the  history  of  his 
own  timee ;  but  where  these  fMipers  are  at  pre- 
sent,  or  whether  they  are  still  in  existence^ 
the  writer  has  not  discovered.  They  are  not 
in  the  British  Museum. 

[Notice  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Britannigue, 
Ia  Haye,  1736.  v.  219,  ftc. ;  abridged  in  an 
'  Ekigioa  Danidis  Dunoani,'  in  the  Nova  Arta 
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Exaditomm,  Svptdem.  It.  1742,  koA  tranalatod 
vttk  additioM  inKippii'i  Kog.  Brit.  179S.1 

w.A.a. 

DUNCAN,  EDWARD  (1804^-1882), 
landscape-paicter,  etcher,  and  lithographer, 
bora  in  Iioadon  in  1804,  first  studied  aqua- 
tint engraving  under  Robert  HaveU.  In 
1831  he  became  a  member  of  the  New  So- 
ciety of  Painters  in  Water<7olour8,  and  in 
1848  waa  elected  a  membra  of  Uie  Old  'Wate> 
Colonr  Society,  where  he  exhibited  'Ship- 
vreck* and  the  'Lifeboat 'in  1859 and  1860. 
Seveiml  of  his  aquatints  were  published  by 
T.  Ooeden  in  the  '  Sporteman's  Repository/ 
among  them  '  Fheasaut-ehooting'  and  '  Par- 
tridfffshootinp.'  He  died  on  11  April  1882, 
andtuAremainingworksweresoldatChristie's 
on  II  March  1886  ;  among  the  most  finished 
drawings  were  '  Loch  ScaTaig/ '  The  Fisher^ 
man's Betum*' and  scenery mEngland, Scot- 
land, and  Wales. 

[Otl%'*  IMct.  of  Beceot  and  lAmng  AHista.] 

L  F. 

imnrcAir,  eleazarc^.  i6eo),Toyaii8t 

diTine.   [See  Dvircoir.] 

DUNCAN,  HENRY,  DJ).  f 1774-1846), 
fouader  o£  earing  banks,  was  oom  in  1774 
at  Lochrutton,  Kirkcudbiightshire,  where  his 
father^  George  Duncan,  was  minister.  After 
studymg  for  two  sessions  at  St.  Andrews 
Uniranty  be  was  sent  to  Liverpod  to  bc^ 
eoauemal  life,  and  under  the  patronage 
of  hia  idattre,  Dr.  Ouxrie,  tiie  tuograjdier  of 
Buds,  hia  looapeets  of  eucoees  were  Tezy  fiur; 
but  hia  Iieait  waa  not  in  bouness,  and  he  Boon 
left  Urenool  to  study  at  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  tor  the  ministry  of  the  church  of 
Scotland.  At  Edinbui^h  he  joined  the  Spe- 
cnlatiTs  Society,  and  became  intimate  with 
Fianda  Homer  and  Henry  Brougham.  In 
1796  he  was  ordained  as  minister  of  Ruthwell 
in  Dumfrieeshire,  where  he  epemt  the  rest  of 
hisUfe.  Dnncanfromthefiistwasremarkable 
for  the  breadth  of  his  -views,  especially  in  what 
concerned  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  the 
oouiage  and  ardour  with  which  he  promoted 
measures  not  usually  thought  to  be  embraced 
in  the  minister's  rAle.  In  a  time  of  scaccity 
ha  bnmgfat  Julian  oomfrom  lirei^pooL  At 
time  -wbea  a  French  inrasion  was  dreaded 
he  aised  a  company  of  TolunteMS,  of  which 
be  was  the  captain.  He  published  a  series 
of  cheap  popular  tracts,  contributing  to  the 
■eries  mmie  tnat  were  m  ach  prized,  afterwards 
collected  under  the  title  '  The  Cottage  Fire- 
nde.*  Heoriginated anew8paper,'TlieDum- 
fries  and  Galloway  Oourier,'of  which  he  was 
editor  for  seven  years. 

But  the  measure  which  is  most  honour- 


ably connected  wiljh  his  name  was  tike  matH 
tution  of  saTingB  banks.  Hie  first  aavinm 
bank  waa  instituted  at  RuthveU  in  1810, 
and  Doncaa  was  unoeaaing  in  his  efibrts  to 
promote  the  cause  thzoD^nut  the  country. 
His  influence  was  used  to  procure  the  first 
act  of  parliament  passed  to  encourage  such 
institutions.  By  speeohea,  lectures,  and  pam- 
phlets  he  made  the  cause  known  fiur  and 
wide.  The  scheme  readily  commended  itself 
to  all  intelligent  firienda  of  the  peo[4e,  and 
the  growing  progress  and  populuity  of  the 
movement  have  received  do  check  to  the 
preeent  dev.  Great  thoag|h  his  exertiona 
were,  and  urge  his  outlay  in  this  cause,  ha 
never  received  any  reward  or  acknowledg- 
ment beyond  the  esteem  of  diosewiMi^ipifr 
ciated  lua  woi^  and  the  epnt  in  vhicn  it 
was  done. 

In  1838  he  recerred  the  degree  of  DJ). 
fh>mthenniversityof  St.  Andrews.  LulSSO 
he  published  the  first  vc^ume  of  a  vrork  which 
reached  ultimatdy  to  four  volumes,  entitled 
'The  Sacred  I^osophy  of  the  Seasons.'  It 
was  w^l  received,  and  ran  through  several 
editions.  To  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Scot- 
tish Antiquarian  Society '  he  contributed  a 
description  of  a  celebrated  runic  croea  which 
he  discovered  in  his  parish  and  restored,  and 
on  which  volumes  have  «nce  been  written. 
He  made  a  memorable  oontrifcation  likevrise 
to  geolcwical  science  by  the  discovery  of  the 
footmarks  of  quadrupeds  on  the  new  red 
sandstone  of  Corncockle  Mnir,  near  Loch- 
maben. 

While  at  first  not  veiy  deuded  betweea 
the  modsfate  and  the  evangelical  party  in 
the  church,  Danoan  socm  aided  with  the  lat- 
ter, and  became  the  intimate  friend  of  snch 
men  aa  Dr.  Chahners  and  Dr.  Andrew  HioniF- 
scm.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  t^e  controvenv 
connected  with  the'Bcottirii  church  he  aa- 
diessed  lebters  on  the  subject  to  his  old  col- 
iMe  friends  Lord  Brougham  and  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  aai  to  Lord  Melbourne,  home 
secretary.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  mode- 
rator of  the  general  assembly.  In  1843  he 
joined  the  Free  church,  leaving  a  manse  and 
grounds  ih&t  had  been  rendered  very  beau- 
tiful by  his  taste  and  skiU.  He  was  a  man 
of  most  varied  aooompUshmenta — ^manual, 
intellectual,  sodal,  and  sj^tual.  With  the 
arts  of  drawing,  modelling,  scultftuie,  land- 
scape-gardening, and  even  the  business  of  an 
architect,  he  was  familiar,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  literature  and  scieni»  was  varied 
and  extensive.  In  private  and  family  life  he 
was  highly  eatamable,  while  his  ministerial 
work  was  carried  on  with  great  earnestness 
and  delight.  The  stroke  of  paralysis  that 
ended  his  li&  on  19  Feb.  18^  fell  on  him 
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while  (xmductiitff  &  TeUgious  Borrice  in  the 
eottage  of  an  elder. 
The  foUowii^  is  a  fnll  list  ef  Duncan's 

publications: — 1.  Funphlet  on  Soctnian  con- 
troversy, Liverpool,  1791.  2.  Three  eermonfl. 
S.  'EssayonNatureandAdvantagesof  Pariah 
Banks,'  1816.  4.  Letter  to  John  H,  fVvbM, 
esq.  [on  parish  banks,  ajiA  in  answer  to  his 
letter  to  editor  of  *  Quarterly  Review'],  1817. 
5.  '  Letter  to  W.  R.  K.  Douglas^  Esq.,  M.P., 
on  Bill  in  Parliament  for  Savings  Banks,' 
1819.  6.  Letter  to  same  advocating  abolition 
of  commercial  restrictions,  1820.  7.  *  Letter 
to  Managers  of  Banks  for  Savings  in  Scot- 
land.* 8.  'The  Cottage  Fireside?  9.  'The 
Young  South  Countir  Weaver/  10.  '  Wil- 
liam Douglas,  tv  the  Scottish  Exiles,'  8  vols., 
182a  11.  'Letter  to  Ftoishionos  of  Bntli- 
well  on  Roman  CatholicEmancipation,*1829. 
12.  'Presbyter's  Letters  on  the  West  India 
Question,' 1830.  13. 'Accountoftheremark- 
sble  Runic  Monument  preserved  at  Ruth- 
well  Manse.'  1833.  14.  ^Letters  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Georae  Cook  on  Patronage  and  CalU.'  1834. 
1&.  'Sacred  Philosophy  of  the  Sea80ns,'4vol8., 
1835-6.  16.  Letter  to  his  flock  on  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  convocation,  1842.  17.  Arti- 
cles in  *  Edinbui^h  Encydopedia ' — *  Blair,' 
'  Blacklock,' '  Currie.'  18.  Account  of  tracks 
and  footmarks  of  animals  found  in  Corn- 
cockle Muir  ('  Transactions  Royal  Society  of 
£dinb^h,*xi.)  19.  Many  articlesin 'Edin- 
burgh Christian  Instructor.' 

Duncan's  second  wife  was  Marr  Orey, 
daughter  of  George  Grey  of  West  Ord,  sis- 
ter of  John  Grey  of  Dilston,  a  weU-^owu 
Northumbrian  gentleman  (see  Memoir  hj  his 
daughter,  Mbb.  JoeEPHnrs  Butlbb),  and 
widow  of  the  Rev.  R.  Lundie  of  Kelso.  She 
was  a  lady  of  considerable  accomplishments 
and  force  of  character,  and  author  of  several 
books :  1.  '  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  M.  Bruen.' 
2.  '  Memoir  of  Mary  Limdie  Duncan'  (her 
dau^ter,  author  ofaevumlwell-knownhymns 
for  children).  3. '  Missionary  Li&  in  Samoa, 
being  the  Life  of  Geo:^  Archibald  Lundie ' 
(hereon).  4.  'Childrenof  the  Manse.'  6.  'Ame- 
rica as  I  found  it.' 

[Scott't  Fabti,  pt,  ii.  626-7 ;  Diaraption  Wor- 
thias ;  Life  of  Henry  DuDcaa,  D.D.,  by  his  son, 
Ber.  O.J.  C.  Duncan ;  Piatt's  Eist  of  Barings 
Banks ;  Leirin's  Hist,  of  SaTings  Banks ;  Notice 
of  Dr.  Dnoean  in  Savings  Buk  MajnEins,  hy  ! 
Join  MaitlHttd,  esq.,  with  note  by  Dr.  Clialmera ;  { 
private  informatioa.]  W.  O.  B. 

DUNCAN,  JOHN,DJ}.(1731-1808),mia- 
cellaueous  writer,  was  a  younger  son  of  Dr. 
Daniel  Duncan,  author  of  some  religious  tracts, 
and  grandson  of  Daniel  Duncan,  M.D.  [q.  v.], 
whoAe  memoir  (together  with  an  account  of 
the  Duncan  fiunily)  ha  contributed  to  the 


I '  Biographia  Britannioa.'  He  was  ban  S  Nov. 
1 1721  (&loo/J2^.),entered  MerehantTavlon' 
,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  proceeded  thence 
I  (1739)  to  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  as  mt>- 
I  bationary  f^ow.    After  graduating  (M.A. 
i  1746),andtakingholyorders,hehecamechap- 
I  Itun  to  the  forces,  and  served  with  the  kinrs 
own  regiment  during  the  Scots'  rebellion  m 
1746,  and  afterwards  at  the  niege  of  St.  Phi- 
lip's, Minorca.   Made  D.D.  by  decree  of  con- 
vocation in  1757,  he  was  presented  nzyears 
later  to  the  colle^  living  of  South  Wam- 
borougb,  Hampshire,  which  he  retained  until 
hisdeathatBath,28Dec.l80e.  Hepublished 
a  sermon  on  '  The  Defects  and  Dangers  of  a 
Pharisaical  RighteousnesB,'  Glasgow,  1761 ; 
'An  Address  to  the  Rational  Advocates  for 
the  Church  of  England,'  by  Fhileleathenu 
Tyro  (1760);  'The  Evidence  of  Reason  in 
nooi  of  the  Immortality  ttf  the  Soul.  Col- 
lected from  the  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Baxter 
(by  J.  D.),  to  which  is  ynuxed  a  letter  from 
the  editor  to  Dr.  Priestley'  (1779);  and  a 
poetical '  Essay  on  Happiness,  in  four  books,' 
which  went  through  a  second  edition  in  1772, 
besides  tracts  and  other  fugitive  pieces. 

[Robinson's  Reg.  of  Herchant  Taylors'  School, 
ii.  82;  Brit.  Una.  Gat.;  OaaL  Ibg.  1809,  L 

89.]  c.  J.  a 

DUNCAN,  JOHN  (1806-1849),  African 
traveller,  bom  in  1806,  was  the  son  at  a  small 
farmer  of  Culdoch,  near  Kirkcudbright,  N.B. 
He  had  a  strong  frame  and  little  education. 
When  seventeen  years  old  he  enlisted  in  the 
Ist  regiment  of  lira  guards.  He  taoj^t  him- 
self drawing  during  his  serviee,  ana  in  1880 
left  the  army  with  a  high  chaxaeter.  Henezt 
obtuned  an  a|^ointmei^  as  master^t-anne 
in  the  Albert,  which  with  the  Wilberftwce 
and  the  Soudan  sailed  on  the  Niger  expedi- 
tion in  1842.  On  the  voyage  ont  he  was 
wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow  in  a  conflict 
with  the  natives  at  the  Cape  de  Verde  Isles. 
Duncan  held  a  conspicuous  poution  in  all  the 
treaties  made  with  the  native  chiefs.  He 
was  selected  to  murch  at  the  bead  of  his 
party,  in  the  cumbrous  uniform  of  a  life* 
guardsman,  when  the  heat  was  fearful  even 
to  the  natives  themselves.  When  at  Egga, 
the  highest  point  reached  by  the  Albert  on  Uie 
Niger/be  ventured  uponanexploFation  further 
up,takingafew  natives  <mly,  butsicknessoom- 
pelled  tlie  aband<xunent  of  the  prcgeet.  On 
reaching  Fernando  P^  Duncan  was  attacked 
by  fever,  the  effects  of  which  were  aggravated 

his  previous  wound.  Of  three  hundred  in 
the  Niger  expedition,  only  flve  survived,  and 
Duncan  reacned  England  in  a  most  emsio- 
ated  condititm.  As  soon  as  his  health  im- 
proved Duncan  proposed  to  penetrate  the 
unknown  land  from  the  west«n  coast  to  the 
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Kong  nurantaias,  and  iwtweeii  tbe  Lagos  and 
Niger  nron.  Hia  nlana  were  appfored  W 
the  Qeopmlucal  Sodet^,  and  Uw  lorda  of 
the  admiralty  granted  him  a  free  pasBam  in 
the  Ptometheua,  which  left  England  17  Jnne 
1844,  and  reaehed  Cape  Castle  July  fol- 
lowing. After  an  attadt  of  fever  he  eon- 
meaeed  hia  jonrnev  from  the  coaat  to  Why- 
dah,  and  afterwards  made  the  onenunpled 
feat  of  a  passage  throu^  the  Dahomey 
country  to  Adofidiah,  of  which  he  sent  par* 
ticolais  to  the  Gec^pluoal  Solely,  dated 
19  AprO  and  4  Oct.  lSi6.  He  was  refused 
a  passage  through  the  Ashantee  country,  but 
was  &Toarably  reoeiTed  by  the  king  of 
Dahom^.  Another  attack  of  feyer  was  fol- 
lowed 1^  &  breaking  out  <tf  the  old  womd^ 
and  Dnnean  made  {oeparaticaH  to  amputate 
his  own  1^  He  snoeeeded,  howeTsr,  iil  re- 
taming  to  Ca^  Coast.  There,  eariy  in  184^ 
he  fanned  a  jonmey  to  Timbuetoo.  Funds 
to  asMst  him  were  being  forwarded  by  hia 
ftiends  in  En^and,  when  his  health  oom- 
pelled  him  to  return,  and  Ka  suled  tax  homtt 
in  February  1846. 

In  1847  he  published  "FraTBlsm  Western 
Africa  m  1846  and  184/6,  comprinng  a  Jour^ 
ney  from  Whydah  thrM^  the  Kingdom  vl 
iMiomey  to  Adofidiah  in  the  Literior,'  3  vols. 
London,  12mo.  The  preface  is  dated '  Fel&> 
ham  HHl,  Aufnst  1847.'  The  work  has  a 
sCed  portrait  <^  the  author  by  BnifaaBi,  and 
a  map  of  the  route.  The  aama  year  he  con- 
toibuted  to  '  Bemdery'a  Uiaodlauy '  a  pamr 
in  two  parts,  mthled  '  Some  Aoooont  ^tiw 
late  Enadition  to  tho  Nign.' 

la  1848  Dimcaa  proposed  to  eont^miahiB 
exi^oratiaDS,  and  the  soranment  appcnnted 
him  Tice-otmsal  at  Whydah.  He  atmred  in 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  but  died  on  boaid  the 
ship  Kingfisher  on  3  Nov.  1849.   He  was 

married,  ud  his  wife  surnred  him. 
Dmtean's  senm  and  powers  of  obserration 

make  up  for  defident  edacation,  and  his 

boc^  oontains  mas^  interesting  motioes  of 

African  soperstitions. 
[Drnwan'sWork;  Jonm. of  9«og.  Soe.  Tol.  xti. 

pp.  ^iii,  143,  164,  roL  xrin.  p:  Iviii,  toI.  uit. 

«.  Ixxnii,  ToL  ax.  p.  xxxriil;  Bsatley's  Miscel- 

Inj,  1M7.  pp.  41S,  4«9;  Osnt.  Hug.  1860,  i. 

KtT-8,  OMCed  froas  the  latesai^  Chtsrtte.] 

DTTNOAir,  JOHN,  LL.D.  (179B-1870), 
tbeoh^pao,  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1708^ 
TSfj  humUe  parentage.  Beceivinga  imall 
bonaiT,  he  oontrived  to  attend  the  3asteB  of 
.^larisehal  CoDwe,  and  showed  promise  as  a 
Un^iiistand  phiweopher.  While  a  student  of 
(tinnity,  first  in  the  Anti-burgher  Secession 
snd  then  in  the  Established  UhnnihhaU,  he 
vu  it  one  time  troubled  by  reltgiooa  doidtta. 


After  temporary  employment  as  a  proba- 
tioner he  was  ordaimid  on  28  April  18S6 
to  the  charge  of  Hilton  Church,  Glasgow. 
On'  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  the  chair 
of  oriental  languages  in  the  uniTarsity  of 
Glasgow,  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate, 
stating  in  his  application  that  he  knew  He- 
brew, ^riao^  .Anbic,  Persian,  Sanscrit,  Ben- 

Sli,  Hmdostani,  and  Mahratti;  while  in 
dwew  literature  he  professed  everything, 
including  grammarians,  commentators,  law 
books,  contrDTersial  books,  and  books  of  eo- 
c^iaetical  scholastics,  and  of  belles-lettres. 
His  application  failed,  but  his  college  gave 
him  the  degim  of  LL.D.  in  1840. 

On  7  Oct.  1840  the  committee  of  the 
ehnrch  of  Scotlaiid  fbr  the  conTaraion  of  the 
Jews  appointed  him  Hueix  first  miauonary  to 
Feith  (BndapeM).  Here  hia  laboun,  with 
those  of  Uko'^uiided  coUeaones,  had  a  r»- 
mwikMB  eflbct.  The  An&dnehess  Maria 
Dontbea,  wife  of  the  Prince  Palatine,  and 
dailld^ter  of  the  king  of  Wiirtembe^,  was 
mom.friendly,  and  helped  the  misedon  in  many 
ways.  Duncan's  learning  and  character  at- 
tracted great  attention;  many  pastors  of  the 
reformed  choroh  of  Hungary  were  much  in- 
fhienoed  by  him,  and  even  some  Roman  ca- 
thoUe  priests  att«ided  some  of  his  lectures. 
A^onff  his  converts  from  Judaism  were  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Edersheim,  now  a  well-known 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Adcdph  Sa{^,  of  the  English  pres* 
l^rterian  chuttk  Lcmdoft. 

'  From  Pesth  Duncan  was  recalled  in  1848 
to  ooeupy  the  chur  <^  oriental  langiuges  in 
New  CoUem,  Edinburgh,  the  theological  in- 
stitntioik  <»  the  Free  church.  Hare  he  la^ 
boused  till  his  death  in  1870.  For  this  office 
he  was  very  poorly  qualified  in  one  sense, 
but  very  admirably  in  another.  His  habits 
utterly  unfitted  turn  for  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  Hebrew  or  other  langaages,  as  well 
as  for  the  general  conduct  of  a  class.  But 
*  his  vast  learning,  his  still  more  remarkable 
power  of  exact  Uiou^t,  and,  above  all,  the 
profound  reaches  of  his  spiritual  experience, 
which  penetrated  andilluminated from  within 
the  entue range  of  hiseoientifio  aoquirements, 
adnUraUy  qualified  him  to  handle  theezegesia 
of  se^ttnre,  and  espetually  that  of  the  Old 
Testament.'  Aa-  a  professor  he  was  quite 
unique  t  Ids  absence  of  mind,  the  facili^ 
iritfi  yrmek  he  was  often  oanied  away  by  an 
idea,  and  the  unexhausted  fulness  of  thought 
he  would  pour  on  it,  m^^ll^T^g  his  class-room  a 
place  ofmost  uncertain  employment,  while  his 
profound  originality,  his  inteUectual  honesty, 
his  deep  piety,  and  childlike  simplicity,  hu- 
mility, and  a&otionateaflS6,  could  not  but 
command  the  respect  of  every  student, 
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It  was  m  conremtioiial  interoonne  with 
minds  tmined  to  abstract  thougbt  tbat  hia 
power  as  a  tiiinkOT  diiefly  appeared.  The 
resulta  of  hia  thought  were  usuuly  giTen  in 
nententioiu  aphorisma,  much  in  me  manner 
of  a  rabbi ;  while  in  concision  and  preeiaion 
of  lanffuage  he  showed  the  influence  of  Alia- 
totle.  Henad  veiT  little  £uth  in  the  achieTe- 
menta  of  philosophy ;  its  coDstructive  power 
was  very  small ;  it  could  never  raise  man  to 
the  heights  to  which  he  asj^red.  He  relied 
for  the  discovery  of  truth  on  the  voice  of 
Ood  which  be  euimed  to  have  hearfl  in  the 
scriptures. 

Duncan  wrote  veiy  little.  He  edited  in 
18S8  aBritish  edition  of  Rohinson'e '  Lexicon 
of  the  Greek  New  TestaiMnt;'  pubUahed  a 
lecture  on  the  Svn  and  aaouwr  on  prote»> 
tantism,  and  ewtribvted  a  lecture  at  'The 
Theology  of  the  Old  Testament '  to  the  maa- 
gurol  vtuumaof  the  New  College,  Edinbn^h. 
A  Tolnrae  of  emnons  and  communion  ad- 
dreeses  waa  published  afiw  hia  deatii.  But 
such  contributions  were  no  fair  sample  of  the 
man.  Much  of  him  may  be  learned fixun  the 
'CoUoquia  Peripatetica^(1870)  of  px^aaor 
Knight  of  St.  Ajidrswa,  a  favourite  and  most 
admiring  student,  wIio,livingnnder  theaaaa 
roof  with  him  for  two  summers  in  his  student 
days,  took  notes  of  his  oonversatioD,  and  has 
reproduced  many  of  his  most  characteristic 
sayingB.  This  book  has  pasaed  through 
several  editions  (Sth  ed.  1870). 

Duncan  died  on  26  Feb.  1874  a^  74.  ^ 
mairied  Janet  Dooglaa,  who  died  38  Oct. 
1862. 

[lAfe  of  the  late  john  Danean,  LUD.,  by 
DavM  Brown,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Tfa«(riogy, 
Aberdeen,  1872;  Recollections  of  John  DoneaD, 
LL.D.,  A.  Moody  Stuatt,  D.D. ;  CoUoqiiia 
Feripatfltica,  by  ProfsBsor  Enis^t,  JJImD.  ;  the 
Palpit  and  the -Comiimaion  Able,  edited  by 
I>.  Brown,  D.D. ;  DisrapUon  WoithicB ;  peiaonal 
BcquainUnce.]  W.  Q.  B. 

DUNOAN,  JOHN  (1794-1881),  weaver 
and  botanist,  was  bom  at  Stonehaven,  Kin- 
cardineebire,  on  19  Dec.  1794.  His  mother, 
Ann  Caird,  was  not  married  to  his  iWther, 
John  Duncan,  a  weaver  of  Dmmlithie,  aij^t 
miles  from  Stonehavra,  ud  ahe  avi^orted 
herself  and  the  boy  hw  barvasUng  otA  by 
weavtnff  atodrings.  The  hot  never  went  to 
school,  out  veary  early  rambled  vrideljr  over 
the  rough  cliffs,  and  procured  rushaa  in  the 
valleys,  from  which  he  made  pitb  wicks  for 
sale.  From  the  age  offifteen  hft want  as  huerd- 
boy  in  varioas  farms,  receiving  cntd.  treat- 
ment, which  increased  hie  natural  ■h5mees 
and  developed  various  peouliaritiee.  During 
his  boyhoMl  he  acquired  a  strong  love  for 
wild  ^ants.   In  his  own  wwds,  'Ijnattook 


ft  notion  to  ken  ae  {dant  by  antdHr  wbm  I 
vas  rinnin'  aboot  toe  bnwa.  I  never  saw  « 
plant  but  I  lookit  for  tiie  manrowa  o'd  [that 
u,  for  those  similar],  and  as  I  had  a  gweed 
memory,  when  I  kent  a  flower  anoe,  I  kent 
it  aye.'  He  could  always  in  after  life  recall 
the  precise  spot  where  he  had  seen  any  pa^ 
ticuur  plant  in  boyhood,  though  he  might 
have  only  aeen  it  again  after  many  years,  and 
never  have  known  its  name  or  scientific  posi- 
tion till  then. 

In  1809  Duncan  was  apprMtioed  for  five 
years  to  a  weaver  in  DrumUthie,  a  village  of 
country  linen- weavers.  His  master,  Charles 
Fine,  a  powerfol  ill-tempered  man,  who  had 
almost  conquered  the  celebrated  Captain  Bar- 
day  [see  AT.T*»iwyp^  BttBHU  BaBOUTjt 

and  also  carried  oa  an  iUiint  stiU  and  emu^ 
gled  gin,  was  exceeding^  croel  to  his  ap- 
prentice; bat  bis  wife,  who  had  some  ednoa- 
tion,  inspired  the  boy  with  the  wish  to  read, 
and  he  at  last  acquired  moderate  skill  in 
reading,  though  it  was  always  difficult  for 
bim,  probaUy  through  his  extreme  short- 
sightedness. He  did  not  learn  to  write  till 
after  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  Meanwhile 
his  love  vi  nature  continued,  and  was  further 
stimulated  by  obtaining  the  loan  of  Cul- 
p^er's '  British  Herbal,'  then  in  great  repute 
among  village  herbalists.  He  thus  learnt  to 
name  some  wants  for  himself.  In  1814,  bow^ 
ever,  wbra  nis  u^nticeship  had  still  some 
months  to  run,  bis  aervitnde  became  ao  in- 
tolsnble  that  he  ran  away  aad  retomed  to 
StonehaTen,  wbete  he  lived  with  bis  moUiw 
for  two  years.  By  dint  (rf  exti«n«  care,  fior 
wages  wen  very  low,  henanaged  toaaval^ 
to  buy  a  copy  of  Ctupeper,  am  be  became 
master  of  its  contents  and  of  herbalism,  which 
be  practised  all  bis  life.  fVon  Oulpepev, 
too,  and  the  astrology  it  oontMned.  he  gamed 
an  mtroductjcm  to  astionomy,  wbicui  he  aftei^ 
wards  stadied  as  deeply  as  his  means  per- 
mitted. In  1816Dunoan  and  his  mother  re- 
moved to  Abradeen,  where  be  learnt  wooUm- 
weaving.  He  married  in  1818,  but  his  wile 
proved  un&itbfol,  and,  after  deserting  him, 
oontinually  annoyed  bim  and  drained  his 
aoanty  puiae.  In  1^  Duncan  became  a 
traveili^  at  boasdudd  weaver,  vaiyinff  hia 
work  vntb  barveetiaif,  and  takii^  a  niJf> 
yearly  spell  of  training  as  a  militiaman  at 
Aberdeen  fornearly  twenty  yean.  Habeeame 
an  excellent  weaver,  stwi^ingthe  mechanics 
of  the  loom,  and  purchasmg  '  Essays  on  the 
Art  of  Weaving '  (Glasgow,  1808),  by  a  name- 
sake, the  inventor  of  the  patent  tambouring 
machinery,  Peddie's  '  Weaver's  Assistant/ 
1817,  and 'Murphy  on  Weaving,' leSl.  He 
also  devoted  himself  to  advancing  his  general 
education  bgr  the  aid  of  dictionaries,  grammars, 
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Ac,  proceeding  also  to  acquire  some  Latin 
tadGieak.  He  gndually  purchased  Sir  John 
HiU's  edition  of  the  *Herbfa,'  Toumefort's 
•Heiiial,'  Bennie's  '  Medina  Botany/  and 
Kveral  work*  on  astrology  and  astronomy. 
Ha  nerer  poasesBod  a  watch  after  he  left 
Aherdeoi,  but  became  an  expert  diallo*,  and 
made  himself  apocket  sun-dial  on  Ferguson's 
model.  Indeed  from  his  outdoor  habits  of 
aatronomical  observation  he  was  nicknamed 
Jirfnmie  Meen,  or  Moon,  and  also  *  the  Nog- 
nuoi,'  from  hiB  queer  pronunciation  of  tl^ 
word  '  gnomon,'  which  he  often  used.  For 
many  years  he  lived  in  the  Vale  of  Alford, 
under  Benachie,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  astronomy  and  botany.  Hisloit  at  Auch- 
leren,  under  the  sloping  roof  of  a  stable,  was 
afitly  dignified  by  the  viUaffera  as '  the  philo- 
aopuer'B  nalL'  or  briefly  '  toe  philosopher,'  a 
name  it  retained  fbr  many  years  after  he  left 
it.  At  this  penod,  when  not  yet  forty  years 
old,  he  had  a  striking  and  antiquated  aspect, 
dreaecd  in  a  blue  dress-coat  and  vest  oi  his 
own  manufactOTO  with  very  high  nedt,  and 
KasB  buttons,  corduroy  trousers,  geneorally 
railed  halfwav  up  to  his  kneee,  and  white 
spotted  neckcloth,  a  tail  satin  hat,  carrring 
a  lug  blue  umbrella  and  a  staff,  and  walking 
with  an  absorbed  look.  These  clothee,  scm- 
puloualy  guarded,  lasted  him  fifiy  yean.  He 
was  extremely  deanly  and  abstemious,  his 
bed,  board,  washing,  and  dress  not  costing 
him  more  than  four  shillings  a  week.  In 
18S6  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Chules 
Black, jeardener  at  Whitehouse,  near  Nethe> 
ton.  'Oey  became  Cut  friends,  and  greatly 
hipped  eadi  other  in  the  study  of  botany. 

fonned  Ici^  collections  of  every  at>- 
tainable  fiant  ftMrmany  nulesronnd,  pieserv- 
tng  Bad  wmmg  them,  and  spendmg  the 
noater  part  of  manyn^hts  over  their  study. 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's  *  British  Rora '  they  only 
managed  to  see  at  a  local  innkeeper's,  whose 
son,  then  deceased,  had  had  the  book  pre- 
sented tohim.  Inl852DuncanatlaHtbeGame 
the  poaseasor  of  the  innkeeper's  precious  vo- 
lumes for  one  shilling,  when  they  were  sold 
by  anetion.  It  may  be  jodsed  that  in  his 
botanical  pursuits  no  obstaclee,  except  defi-  i 
dendes  early  training  and  opportunity, 
were  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  Duncan. 
The  stoiT  of  his  studies,  as  told  by  Mr.  JoUy, 
is  ameleeMminpeneTeiaBceand  anmarfc- 
eble  jictnra  of  pure  love  of  nature  and  of 
geoDine knowledge  fortheirown  sake.  Witb- 
ott  adding  definitely  to  science,  Daneanlived 
rai^tically  a  hi^h  life  in  extreme  poverty 
ana  obaeurity,  only  emerging  onoe  as  far  as 
Edinburgh,  where  the  botamcal  gardens.  In 
which  his  friend  Black  was  tlien  engaged, 
■flbcded  lum  wonderful  delight.   Uis  herba- 


rium unfbrtunately,  though  moat  carefully 
guarded,  succumbed  largely  to  dan^ness  aiu 
insects,  bat  in  1880,  when  he  presented  it  to 
Aberdeen  TTniveirutf ,  it  still  contained  three- 
fourths  of  the  Britiui  species  of  flownutur 
plants,  and  nearly  evoy  species  mentioned 
in  Dickie's  '  Flora  of  Aoe^een,  Banff,  and 
Kincardine,'  including  collections  of  almost 
all  the  plants  growing  in  the  Vole  of  Alford, 
for  which  he  hod  received  prizes  at  the  Alford 
horticultural  show  in  1871.  He  never  made 
any  more  prominent  public  appearance  than 
as  a  reader  of  essavs  before  a  mutual  instruc- 
tion chkss  at  Auchleven.  After  1852  Duncan 
lived  in  the  village  of  Droughsbum,  perform- 
ing every  office  for  himseU  except  the  pre- 
paration of  his  meals.  Hewasarwularand 
devout  church-goer,  being  an  arcwnt  Free 
church  man,  but  ^waya  took  some  wild 
flowers  to  church  and  spread  them  on  the 
deek  befinv  him  from  pure  delight.  He  ac- 
q\iired  oon^deraUe  knowledge  of  animals, 
purehasiiig  Charles  Knit's  *  Natural  His- 
tory,* and  in  later  years  he  studied  phreno- 
logy. He  was  a  zealous  liberal  in  politics. 
In  1874,  from  fiuling  health,  the  eld  man 
was  obliged  to  seek  parish  help,  a  deep 
humiliation  to  him.  In  1878  Mr.  W.  Jolly 
of  Inverness,  who  had  viaited  him  in  the 
preceding  year,  gave  an  account  of  Duncan 
m  *  CKxid  Wends,'  which  Imiught  him  some 
assistance;  but  he  had  kept  his  poverty 
Bcrupuloufdy  jErom  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Jolly 
and  other  friends,  and  it  was  not  till  1880 
that  a  public  appeal  was  made  on  his  behalf, 
which  produced  8201.,  with  many  expree- 
sions  of  sympa^  which  cheered  Duncan's 
dedining  1I&.  He  died  tm  9  Aug.  1881  in 
his  eighty-seventh  year,  having  left  the 
balance  of  the  fund  rfusedfbr  him  to  furnish 
prizes  for  the  encouragement  of  natural 
science,  especially  botany,  among  the  school 
children  of  the  Vole  of  Alford. 

Duncan  was  about  five  feet  seven  in  height, 
muscular  and  spare,  large-headed,  soort- 
sighted,  and  altogether  odd-lookuig ;  but  to 
a  keen  observer  he  appeared  a  man  of  power- 
ful mind  and  great  energy  and  determination. 
His  love  of  lxK>ks  and  larve  relative  expen- 
diture upon  them  was  only  matched  by  his 
true  kinoliness  of  heart  and  marked  gene- 
rosity to  the  weak.  'Wheninextoemeneedhe 
gave  up  his  allowance  <tf  ooal  for  some  years 
to  an  imbecile  he  oonudeied  nuwe  needy,  and 
he  &nnd  means  to  be  a  true  hd.per  <A  many 
aroundhim.  Orderline8s,cleanliness,honesty, 
with  great  reticence  and  i^yness,  were  among 
his  prominent  characteristics.  His  intimate 
friend,  James  Black,  wrote  of  bim:  'John 
was  my  human  protoplasm,  man  in  his  least 
complex  CcHrm.  He  seemed  to  be  a  survival 
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of  those  rural  swains  who  lived  in  idyllic 
simplicity.' 

[Jolly's  articles  in  Good  Words,  April,  May, 
and  June  1878,  reprinted  io  Page's  (Dr.  Japp'B) 
Leaders  of  Men,  1830;  JoUjr's  Life  of  Duncan, 
London.  1883,  vith  etched  portrait.]  Q.  T.  B. 

DUNCAN,  JONATHAN,  the  elder 
(1756-1811),  governor  of  Bombay,  BOn  of 
Alexander  Duncan,  was  bom  at  Waidhouee, 
Forfarehire,  on  16  May  1766.  He  received  a 
nomination  to  the  East  India  Company's  civil 
eerrice,  and  reached  Calcutta  in  1772.  AStet 
servinc;  in  various  subordinate  capacities,  he 
was  selected,  because  of  his  known  upnc^ht- 
nese,  to  fill  the  important  office  of  reeioent 
and  superintendent  at  Benares  by  Lord  Com- 
wallis  in  1788,  This  was  the  situation  in 
which  most  scandals  had  been  caused  by  tbe 
eager  desire  for  gun  of  the  oompany'B  ser- 
vants ;  Donc&n  put  down  these  scandals  with 
a  strict  band,  and  thus  made  himself  TOiy 
unpopular  with  his  subordinates.  Yet  he 
also  found  time  to  look  into  matters  of  na- 
tive administration,  and  was  the  first  resi- 
dent who  devoted  binwelf  to  putting  down 
the  practice  of  infanticide  at  Benares.  When 
Lora  Oomwallis  returned  to  England,  he  did 
not  foiget  to  praise  Duncan  to  the  coort  of 
directors,  and^  entirely  without  solicitation 
from  himself  he  was  appointed  to  the  high 
office  of  governor  af  Bombay,  13  Nov.  I79i. 
He  held  this  post  for  sixteen  years,  the  most 
important  pernajps  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
English  in  India.  The  e&cts  of  his  long 
government  ara  still  to  be  Been  in  the  present 
composition  and  adnunittxatioii  of  the  Bom- 
bay tnresideney,  for  tiUs  waa  the  period  in 
which  the  oompuiy'a  semnts  wen  engaged 
in  making  tbe  company  thepanmonnt  power 
in  India.  Dimcaa  went  on  the  |ninciple  <^ 
recognising  any  pettr  ehi^ain,  who  had 
a  right  to  the  smallest  tribute  from  the 
smaUest  village,  as  a  sovereign  prince.  This 
policy  accounts  for  the  innumerable  small 
titAtes,  nearly  six  hundred  in  number,  now 
ruled  through  the  Eathiiw&r,  M ahi  Eantha, 
and  Bew&  Eantha  agencies,  which  forms 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Bombay 
presidency,  as  distingaished  from  tbe  rest  of 
India,  where  only  important  chieftains  were 
recognised  as  soTraeigns^and  the  smaller  ones 
treatedasonlylwreditaiyzemindarB.  Iliougb 
recognising  thnr  sorereign  rights,  Duncan 
had  no  hesitation  in  regulating  the  local 
government  of  these  little  princelets,  and 
exerted  himself  especially  for  the  suppression 
of  infanticide  in  ICathi&wi^r.  Wnue  thus 
occupied  in  local  afiairs,  Duncan  did  not  fbr- 

rto  take  his  full  eUare  in  the  great  wars 
which  Lord  Wellesley  broke  the  power 


of  Tippoo  Sultan  and  the  Mar&thas.  He 
equipped  and  srat  a  powexM  force  ui^er 
Major-general  James  Stuart,  which  marched 
upcm  Mywtte  £Kun  the  Malabar  coast,  and  as- 
sisted in  the  capture  of  Seringapatam  in  1799 j 
he  supplied  troops  for  Sir  David  Baiid's  expe- 
dition to  Blgypt  in  1601 ;  be  warmly  seconood 
Major-general  Arthur  Wellesley  in  his  cam- 
paign agunst  the  Maiitiiis  in  1808 ;  and  he 
directed  the  ooctu)ation  and  final  padfication 
of  Guzerat  and  Kathiaw&r  by  Colonel  Keat- 
ing's  expedition  in  1807.  He  died  at  Bombay 
onllAug,  1611,andis  buriedin  St.  Thomas  s 
Chun^  uiere,  where  a  fine  monument  has 
been  erected  to  him.  His  eldest  son  Jona- 
than is  noticed  below. 

[Higginbntham'e  Men  vhom  India  has  known ; 
the  C^oirallis  Correspondeooe ;  Weltesl^  Des- 
patches.] H.  M.  8. 

BVNCAN,  JONATHAN,  the  yonngar 
(1799-1866),  currency  reformer,  bom  atBom- 
bay  in  1799,  was  the  son  of  Jonathan  Duncan 
the  elder  [q.  v.],  govranor  of  the  presidenoy. 
He  received  his  preliminary  training  under  a 

Jrivate  tutor  named  Oobbold.  On  24  Jan. 
617  he  was  entered  a  pensioner  of  Trinity 
Collage,  Ounbridge,  and  took  the  ordinary 
B.A.  degree  in  1821  (CbUeffe  RegiaUr).  Hu 
easy  circumstances  left  him  leisure  to  mdulge 
a  rondnese  for  literature  and  politics.  In 
1886-7  he  edited  the  first  four  volumes  of  the 
short-lived  'Guernsey  and  Jersey  Magaxine,' 
6vo, Guernsey, London.  Inld401iepublished 
a  translation  of  F.  Bodin's  'Rteum6  de  THia- 
tCHie  d'Ai^totaie,'  ISmo,  London.  For  the 
'  National  Illustrated  liuair'  he  fomished  a 
'  History  of  Rnsua  from  the  loondMioB  of  tiie 
Empire  by  Bonrick  to  the  close  of  the  Hun- 
garian Wars,'  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1654,  part 
of  which  is  a  translation  from  the  French  of 
A.  Rabbe.  After  1841  Duncan  lived  chiefly 
in  London.  Besides  contributing  to  general 
literature,  he  wrote  and  spoke  frequently  on 
questions  of  reform,  such  as  land  tenure  and 
financial  matters.  He  disapproved  of  what 
he  termed  the  '  silly  sophisms '  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  considered  tbe  monetary  system  ot 
Samuel  Jones  Loyd  to  have  been  framed 
fw  the  express  purpose  of  sacrificing  labour 
to  usury.  Under  the  signature  of '  Aladdin ' 
he  wrote  in '  Jerrold'a  Weekly  News'  a  series 
of  *  Letters  on  Monetary  Scienoe;^'  in  which 
these  and  similar  views  are  enunciated  with 
eonriderable  vehemence.  The 'Letters' wero 
afterwards  republidied  in  a  collective  form. 
In  1860 he  started  'The  Jonmal  f£  Indus- 
try,' which  collapsed  after  sixteen  numbers 
had  appeared. 

His  other  writings  are:  1.  *  Remarks  on 
the  legality  and  Expediency  at  Fnwecutiona 
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fbr  BeHnoos  Opinion.  To  wliich  is  anitesed, 
An  Apoif^  for  the  Vices  of  tiie  Lower  Or- 
ders,*  6vo,  'London,  18&6.  3.  '  The  Beli- 
nons  of  Pro&ne  Antiqaitj ;  their  Mjtho- 
hgy,  Fables,  Hierogly^cs,  and  Doctrines. 
Founded  on  Astzonomic&l  Principles,'  8vo, 
London,  Quenuey  pnnted  (18S0P).  3.  'The 
Buket  m  JXanaaadr.  from  the  time  <^  Bollo 
to  the  expolncm  at  John  by  Philip  Aug^tns 
of  F^aace/iamo,  London,  1689.  4^  'The 
Religious  Wan  (n  FVanoef  from  the  Aooe^ 
noa  of  Henzy  Uie  Second  to  the  Peace  of 
Venriiu,'  8to,  London,  18^.  6.  'The  His- 
tory  of  Ouemsey ;  wiui  occasional  notices  of 
JflrsBT,  Aldemej,  and  Sark,  and  biogmhical 
iketfihee,'  8vo,  London,  1841.  6.  '  How  to 
reconcile  the  Rights  of  Property,  Capital, 
and  Labour.    Tract  I./  8vo,  Xondcm,  1846. 

7.  'The  National  Anti-Gold  Law  League. 
Thel^indpleaof  the  League  ezpluned,  versus 
Sir  R.  Pe^'s  Currency  Itj^asores,  and  the  par* 
tial  Remedr  advocated  by  the  Scottidi  B^iks. 
In  a  Speech  at  Glasgow,'  870,  London,  1847. 

8.  '  Tm  Ptinca^es  of  Money  demonstrated, 
and  BnUionist  Fkllaciefl  refuted,'  10mo,  Lm- 
don,  1B49.  9.  'The  Bank  Charter  Afifc:  ooght 
Uw  Bank  of  Kigland  or  tiie  People  of 
land  to  recdve  the  F^roflts  <tf  tue  National 
Circulation  P  Second  edition.  With  Re- 
marks  on  the  Monetary  Crisis  of  November 
186?;  8vo,  London,  1858.  Duncan  died  at 
luB  residence,  3S  Norland  Square,  Notting 
Hill,  on  30  Oct.  1866,  aged  66  {  7%itM,  240et. 
1865,  obituary). 

[Timer's  Hist,  of  Guiraavj,  preface,  p.  v; 
Gent.  llag.  3rd  ser.  xix.  S62  ;  Bnt.  Mua.  Cat ; 
ASibOD^a  Diet,  of  Engl.  Lit.  i.  fi29.]     G.  a. 

PUNCAN;  HARK  (1670  P-ie40),  regent 
of  the  university  of  Saumur,  son  of  Thomas 
Duncan  of  Mazpolfle,  Bozburghshire,  by 
Jane^  dan^ter  (U  Patrick  Olii^iaBt  of  Sow- 
doan  mthe  same  county,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bom  about  1670,  and  to  have  beenedu- 
eated  partly  in  ScoUand  and  partly  on  the 
eontineoit.  He  certainly  took  the  degree  of 
M.D.,  bnt  at  what  university  Is  not  known. 
From  Dupleesis-Momay,  appointed  govranor 
of  Saomur  by  Henry  I V  in  1689,  he  received 
the  poet  ofi^ofessor  of  philoso{^y  in  the  uni- 
vemty  of  Saumur,  of  which  he  subsequently 
becamer^ent.  He  is  said  to  have  been  venied 
in  mathematics  and  theology,  as  well  as  in 
philoMipliy,  and  to  have  acquired  such  a  re- 
pntatioD  for  medical  skill  ttiat  James  I  of- 
fered him  the  post  of  physician  in  ordinary 
at  the  Bi>giU1i  court,  and  even  forwarded  to 
iam  the  necessary  patent ;  but  to  have  de- 
dined  the  wni  invitation  out  of  rwud  to 
Us  wife  (a  Fnndi  lady),  who  wtm  ruuotant 
to  leavv  her  native  IsikL  He  puUishad  in 


1612  '  Inst,itotiones  IjOgicee,'  to  which  Bur» 
gersdijck,  in  the  preface  to  his  own  'Institu- 
tiones  L<^c(e'  (2nd  ed.  1634),  acknowledged 
himself  much  indebted,  and  which  indeed 
seems  to  have  served  as  a  model  to  the  latter 
work ;  also  (anon.^  in  1634, '  Discoms  de  la 
Possession  desBel^eoses  UrsuUnesde  Lou- 
dun,'  an  investigatum  of  the  auTOosed  eases 
<rf  demoniacal  poeseasion  smong  the  Ursoline 
nans  of  Loudun.  The  phenomoia  had  been 
attribnted  to  the  aorceiy  of  Urbain  Gtandier, 
cnr6  and  canon  of  Loudun,  who  had  been 
burned  at  the  stake  inconsequence.  Duncan 
explained  them,  atmnch  riskto  himself,  as  the 
remilt  of  melancholy.  He  is  said  to  have  be^i 
shielded  from  the  vengeance  of  the  clergy 
only  by  the  influence  01  the  wife  of  the  Ma^ 
r6chal  de  Br6zd,  then  governor  of  Saumur. 
This  work  elicited  an  answer  in  the  shape  of 
a '  Trdt£  de  la  Melancholic '  by  the  Sieur  de 
la  Mmardi&re,  and  that  in  its  turn  an  '  Ajm>- 
logie  pour  Mr.  Duncan,  Docteur  en  M6decme, 
danA  la^uelle  les  plus  raree  effects  de  la  M^ 
landu^ie  et  de  l^onagination  sent  exdUques 
cmtre  lea  reflexions  du  Sieur  de  la  M**  par 
le  Sienr  de  la  F.  IL'  La  fltehe  (too  date). 
Duncan  also  wrote  a  treatise  entitled '  Agloe- 
sostomonaphie '  on  a  bc^  who  oontinuea  to 
speak  after  ne  had  lost  his  tongue,  pronoun- 
emg  onhr  the  letter  r  with  dimculty.  The 
faulty  Ciieek  of  the  title,  which  should  have 
been  '  A^loasostomatographie,'  was  very  se- 
Tereljf  criticised  in  prose  and  verse  by  a  rival 
physician  <rf  Saumur,  named  Benott.  Dun- 
can resided  at  Saomor  tmtil  his  deathj  which 
took  place  in  1640,  to  the  regret,  it  is  said, 
of  protestants  and  catholics  alike.  He  had 
issue  three  sons,  who  took  the  names  re- 
spectively of  Cerisantis,  Saint  HeUne,  and 
Montfort. 

His  eldest  son,  Mabx  Dttkcajt  bb  CiBi- 
SAsns  (d.  1648),  was  for  a  time  tutor  to  the 
MarqnisdeFaure,andwas  employed  by  Riche* 
lien  in  certain  negotiations  at  Constantiiu^le 
inl641;  but  in  oonsequence  of  a  quarrel  with 
M.  de  Caudsle  was  compelled  to  leave  France, 
and  entered  the  Swedish  service.  Heretumed 
to  France  as  the  Swedish  ambassador  resident 
in  1646.  Shortly  afterwards  he  quitted  the 
Swedish  service,  renounced  hisproteetaotism, 
and  went  to  Rome,  where  in  lo47  )xa  met  the 
Due  de  Guise,  then  meditating  his  attempt  to 
wrest  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  from  Spain,  whom 
he  accompanied  toNaplee  in  the  capacity  of  se- 
cretary. He  is  said  auo  to  have  been  secretly 
employed  by  the  French  kin^  to  furnish  in- 
telugenee  of  ^e  duke's  designs  and  move- 
ments. He  died  of  a  wound  reoaved  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Spaniards  in  Feteuary 
1648.  The  authenticity  of  the  'Hfimmree 
du  Due  de  Guise,'  published  in  1068,  was 
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impagned  the  brother  of  CArisantia,  Saint 
HeUn^  mainly  tm  the  gronnd  of  the  some- 
what di8paTa^;mg  tone  in  whieh  OfiriBantu  is 
referred  to  in  them.  The  genuineness  of  the 
work  IB,  howeTW.  now  bevond  dilute,  and 
it  most  be  observed  that  the  duke,  while  im- 
puting to  Cfirisantis  exceesive  Tamglorious- 
nesa,  grres  him  credit  for  skill  and  intrepidity 
in  the  field.  O^rieantis  was  esteemed  one  <» 
tile  most  elegant  Latiniste  of  his  age,  and  pub- 
lished aerend  poeme,  of  which  '  Carmen  Gra- 
tulatorium  in  naptias  Gar.  R.  Ang.  cum  Hen- 
rietta Maris  filia  Hwuiei  IV  B.  P.  is  the  most 
celebrated. 

[Bayle's  Diet  Hist,  et  Crit.  (ed.  1S20),  art. 
'Cerisnnt's;'  Mimoiresdn Due  deOuiae(Petitot), 
i.  83,  211-14,  22fi-«,  271, 364,  ii. 48;  Andcrmn^s 
Seottish  KarioD  ;  Brit.  Hns.  Cat. ;  Watt's  Bibl. 
Brit.]  J.  M.  B. 

DUNCAN,  PHnJPBURY(1772-1863), 
te^r  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford, 
was  bom  in  1772  at  South  Warn  borough, 
Hampshire,  where  his  father  was  rectw.  Ke 
was  educated  at  Winchester  College  (where 
he  afterwards  founded  the 'Duncan  Prizes'), 
and  at  New  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  be* 
came  a  fellow  in  1792.  He  graduated  SLA. 
1794,  M.A.  1798.  Among  3ie  school  and 
college  friends  with  whom  he  continued  in- 
timate were  Archbishop  Howley,  Bishop 
Mant,  and  Kdney  Smith.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1796,  and  for  a  few  years  attended 
the  home  and  the  weetnn  mronite.  Tumi 
1801  tiU  his  death  he  lived  mneh  at  Bath, 
and  promoted  many  local  scientific  and  phi- 
lantnTopic  schemes.  He  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Batii  United  Hospital  in  1841 1 
In 1826  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  in  succession  to  his  elder  broths, 
John  SHtrxH  DimcAjr,  author  of  *  Hints  to 
the  Bearers  of  Walking  Sticks  and  Um- 
brella,' anonymous,  Srd  ^t.  1809;  '  Botano 
'Theology,' 18S6;  and' Analogies  of  Oi^anised 
Beings,'  1831.  Philip  Duncan  increased  the 
Ashmolean  zoological  collections,  and  him- 
self gave  many  donations.  He  also  presented 
to  the  uniTeraity  casts  of  antique  statues  and 
TOrions  models.  DuncftnadTOtntedtheclaims 
of  phyacal  smenee  and  mathematics  to  a 
mominent  place  in  Oxford  atudiea.  He  was 
matromentel  in  establishing  at  Oxford,  as  also 
at  Bath,  a  savings  bank  and  a  society  for  the 
suppreMion  of  mendicity.  He  resided  his 
keepership  in  1866,  and  was  then  given  the 
honomry  aegree  of  D.C.L.  He  had  published 
in  183d  'A  Catalogue  of  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,'  Bvo,  and  in  1845  had  printed  at  con- 
siderable cost  a  *  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  be- 
queathed by  Ashmole  to  the  University  of 
Oxford '  (e^ted  by  W.  H.  Black).  Among 


Dancan'a  othor  pubUcatinu  wen:  I.  *Aa 
Essay  on  Sculpture  [18S0P],8vo.  2.  /Be- 
liquisB  Bomanes*  (on  Roman  antiquities  in 
England  and  Wates),  Oxford,  1836,  Svo. 
3.  '  Essays  cm  Conversation  and  Quackery/ 
1836,  12mo.  4  'Literary  Conglomerate*' 
Oxford,  1889,  8to.  6.  'Essays  and  Miscel- 
lanea,' Oxford,  1840,  8vo.  6.  'Motives  of 
Wars,'  London,  1844,  8vo.  Duncan  died  on 
12  Nov.  1868,  at  Westfleld  Lodge,  his  resi- 
dence, near  Bath,  aged  91.  He  was  unmar^ 
ried.  He  was  a  man  of  wnple  habits  and 
reflaed  tastes.  Archbishop  Howl^  said  of 
him  and  his  brother : '  I  question  whether  aaj 
two  men  with  the  same  meaua  have  erer 
done  the  same  amount  of  good.' 

[Gent  Hag.  1864,  Srd  i«r.  zvi  122-4;  Cat. 
of  Oxf.  Orad. :  Brit  Mas.  Cat.]         W.  W. 

DUNOAN,  THOMAS  (1807-1846), 
painter,  wae  bom  at  Kinolavea,  Perthshire, 
24Mayl807.  At  an  early  a^e  he  drew  like* 
nesses  of  his  young  oompamons,  and  while 
still  at  school  he  painted  the  whole  of  the 
scenery  for  a  dramatic  representation  of '  Bob 
Boy,'  which  he  and  his  schoolfellows  imder- 
tooK  to  perform  in  a  stable-loft.  His  fother 
took  alarm  at  what  he  considered  unprofit- 
able waste  of  time,  and  placed  him  m  the 
office  of  a  writer  to  the  signet.  Aa  soon  as 
he  had  served  his  time  he  obtuned  his  father's 
leave  to  go  to  Edinburgh  and  enter  the 
l^roBteea*  Academy.  Thore  he  made  rapid 
progresB  under  Sir  William  Allan  [q.  v.], 
whom  he  succeeded  as  head-master  a  fow 
years  later.  lie  began  to  exhibit  at  the  Scot- 
tish Academy  in  1628,  and  first  attracted 
notice  by  his  pictures  of  '  A  Scotch  Milk 
Girl '  and  '  The  Death  of  Old  Mortaaty,*  ex- 
hibited at  the  Boyal  Institution  in  1^9, 
which  were  followed  in  1830  by  that  of '  Tha 
Bra'  Woow.'  These  and  otb^  early  works 
won  for  him  so  much  r^utation  that  in  1830 
he  was  elected  an  academician  of  the  newly 
founded  Scottish  Academy,  in  which  he  held 
at  first  the  professorship  of  colour,  and  sub- 
sequently that  of  drawing.  He  devoted  him- 
seU'  chiefly  to  pwtraiture,  but  from  time  to 
time  he  tnoduoed  genre  and  historical  pio. 
tniea.  Amongthese  were 'Lucy  Ashton  at 
the  lAermaid's  Fountain '  and  *  Jeanie  Deans 
on  her  Journey  to  Londwi,'exhi1uted  in  1831 ; 
'Cuddie  Headrigg  visiting  Jenny  Dennison, 
in  1834 ;  '  Queen  Mary  signing  her  Abdica- 
tion,' in  1836 ;  '  Old  MortaUty '  and  '  A  Co- 
venanter,' in  1836;  'Anne  Page  inviting 
Master  Slender  to  Dinner,'  in  1837 ;  and 
'  Isaac  of  York  visiting  his  Treasure  Qiest ' 
and  '  The  Lily  of  St.  Leonards,'  in  1838. 

In  1340  he  sent  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
Uoyal  Academy  in  London  his  well-known 
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pietiKe  of  'Prince  Charles  Edward  and  the 
Highlandera  entering  Edinbu^h  after  the 
Battle  of  Preston,'  in  which  he  mtroduced 
the  portraits  of  several  eminent  Scotchmen 
then  liTing,  and  which  appeared  agwn  in  the 
BoTal  Scottish  Academy  in  1841.  'The 
WaeAi'  Heart,'  an  illustration  from  the  ballad 
of'Anld  Bohia  Gray/  now  in  the  Sheep- 
■hanhB  ooUectiai,  South  Keusinfftmi  Mu- 
aeam,  was  his  contribution  to  the  Royal 
Academy  ezhiUtum  of  1641,  and  'Scene 
on  Bewnmen,  Sntheriandshire'  (or  'Deer> 
stalking'),  to  that  of  1843;  while  to  that  of 
1843  he  sent '  Prince  Charles  Edward  asleep 
sfter  the  Battle  of  Oulloden,  protected  by 
Flora  Macdonald  and  ffif^hland  Oatlaws.' 
Both  these  pictures  of  Pnnce  Charles  Ed- 
ward became  the  property  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Hill,  and  were  enffraved,  the  first  by  Frede- 
rick Bacon,  uid  the  second  by  H.  T.  RyaU. 
Iliese  works  led  to  his  election  in  184$  as  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1844 
he  exhibited  pictures  of  ^Ciqod'aod  'The 
Martyrdom  of  John  Brown  of  PriasthiU, 
1086/ the  latter  of  iHdch  ia  now  in  the  GHm- 
gow  CoTpontkm  OaUeries  of  Art.  Viia  was 
ns  last  exhilutod  work,  with  the  exceptam 
of  a  masterly  portmit  of  himself,  which  ap> 
rnaied  at  the  Koyal  Academy  in  1846,  after 
his  death,  and  which  was  purchased  by  fifty 
Scottish  artsBts  and  presMited  by  them  tol^ 
RoTsl  Scottish  Academy.  Shortly  before  bis 
last  illness  he  received  a  oommiasion  from  the 
Marquis  of  Breadalbane  to  paint  a  pietore  in 
oommeraontaco  of  Queen  vietoria  s  visit  to 
Taymouth  Oastle,  and  a  finidied  sketch  for  it, 
together  with  an  unfinished  sketdi  of '  Qwx^ 
Wishart  on  the  day  of  his  Martyrdom  dis- 
pensing the  Sacrament  in  the  Fnacm  of  the 
Oastle  o(  St.  Andrews,'  appeared  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  Rqy^  Se^tish  Academy  in 
184A  He  died  in  Edhiborgh,  96  April  1846, 
from  a  tnmour  mi  the  brain,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Edinbni^  cemetery  at  Warriston. 
His  prindpal  pwtuiee  represent  scenes  in 
Scottish  history,  and  show  a  considerable  gift 
br  eolonr.  His  portraits  are  faithfhUy  and 
ddlfhlly  rendered,  and  evince  delicate  feeling 
far  female  beau^  and  keen  upreciation  <n 
Scottish  character.  They  include  those  of 
Sir  John  hPNrall,  Professor  Miller,  Lord 
Rebntson,  Lord  Colonsay,  Dr.  Ooidon,  and 
DtOulmerB.  Sereralof  Duncan's  works  are 
in  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland :  *  Anne 
I^ge  inviting  Master  Slender  to  Dinner,' 
'  Jeanie  Deans  and  the  Robbers/  '  Bran,  a 
celebrated  Scottish  Deerbound,'  'The  Two 
Friends,  Child  and  Dog,'  and  portraits  of 
ln^naU^  Lady  Stuart  of  Allanbank,  John 
M*Neill  of  Gotoosay  andOronsar,  and  Dun- 
can M*Neill,  lord  Colonsay.  The  original 


model  of  a  bust  of  Duncan,  by  Patrick  Park, 
R.S.A.,  is  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 

{Chambers's  Biographical  Dictioo^  of  Emi- 
nent Scotsmen,  1868,  i.  007 ;  B^n's  Biographi- 
cal and  Critical  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  En- 
gravers,  ed.  Graves,  1886,  i.  446;  Redgrave's 
Dictionaiy  of  Artists  of  tbe  English  Sohool,  1878; 
Amstroog's  Soottish  Painters,  1888,  pp.  62-8; 
SoUsmsn,  30  April  1846 ;  Art  JoaisaJ.  1847. 
p.  880,  with  portrait  engraived  by  J.  Smyth  from 
apaintiaff  by  himself;  Catak^uea  of  the  Ezfav- 
bitions  of  the  Boyal  ScoUieh' Aoademy,  1828-46 ; 
Catalt^inesof  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, 1840-6  ;  Cataltwoe  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Scotland,  1883.J  B.E.  0. 

DimOAK,  WILLIAM  (1717-1760),pro- 
feasor  of  philosophy  at  Abeiaeen,  son  o  fWiU 
liam  Duncan,  an  Aberdeen  tradesman,  hy 
his  wife  Euphemia  ^kwood,  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  farmer  in  Haddiwftonshire,  wae  bom 
in  Aberdeen  in  1717,  He  was  sent  to  the 
Aberdeen  grammar  adiool,  and  affcerwtu^s  to 
Foveian  bcnrding  school  under  Qeorge  Forbes. 
When  sixteen  he  entered  the  Marlsohal  Col- 
lege, and  studied  Chreek  under  Thomas  Black- 
well  (1701-1767)  fq.  v.]  In  1787  he  took 
hia  M.A  degree.  Having  a  dislike  for  the 
ministry,  for  which  he  was  intended,  he 
proceeoed  to  Loudon  and  wrote  for  the  book- 
sellers. Hisfirat  works  were  publishedanony- 
mously.  He  asusted  David  Watson  with  his 
'  Works  of  Horace,'  2  vols.  1741, 8vo.  He 
published:  1.  'Cicero's  Select  Chnitions/in 
English  with  the  original  Latin,  London, 

17  . . .  ,8ro(a  well-hnownschool  Ixxikoftm 
republished.  Sir  Charles  Wentworth  issued 
the  English  portion  only  in  1777).  2.  '  The 
Elements  of  Logick/ divided  into  four  books, 
part  of  Dodeleya  *  Preceptor/ London,  1748, 
6vo,  and  often  reprinted.  3.  'The  Commen- 
taries of  Csasar.  translated  into  English,  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  Dissertation  concerning 
the  Roman  Art  of  War/  illustrated  with  cute, 
London,  1753,  fi>L  Ouier  editiooa  in  1766, 
1832,  1833. 

Dunoan  was  ^pointed  by  the  king  to  be 
professor  of  natural  and  experimental  philo- 
sophy in  the  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  on 

18  May  1762.  He  did  not  enter  upon  lus 
duties  until  August  1763. 

Duncan  died  unmarried  1  May  1760.  He 
was  sociable,  but  subject  to  fits  of  depression 
caused  by  sedentary  habits.  He  was  an 
elder  ttf  the  chnxcb  session  of  Aberdeen. 
He  hadseveral  sisters  and  a  jouiwer  brother, 
John,  a  merchant,  three  times  wi«f  magis- 
trate of  Aberdeen. 

[Banran's  Woi^ca  ;  Statistical  Aeeoantof  Scot* 
land,  xit.  1191 ;  Biog.  Brit.  (Kippis),  v.  600; 
Monthly  Review,  vii.  467-8;  mchola^  lAu 
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Aneed,  iii,  868 ;  Bowye^t  JCiHcellaneoiu  Tnoti, 
1186,  haa  floreral  notca  on  Dnnc&n'a  Omar.] 

J.  W^. 

DXmCAN,  WILLIAM  AUGUSTINE 
(1811-1886),  journalist,  a  native  of  Aber* 
deenshire,  was  born  in  1811,  and  educated 
for  the  Scottish  national  chui«h.  He  aubae- 
quently  embraced  Catholicism,  was  accmtted 
as  a  student  at  the  Scots  Braedictina  Ool- 
ite, Ratisbon,  and  afterwards  at  the  new 
college  at  Blaira,  Kincardineshire,  but  having 
oflended  the  antliorities  there  by  too  ont- 

rken  critidsm  on  a  sermon,  be  gave  up  all 
lights  of  entering  the  priesthood.  He 
started  a  publishinff  and  booliBelling  bu»n«ss 
in  Aberdeen,  out  ofwbich  he  came  some  five 
yeaiB  later  rather  poorer  than  when  he  began. 
He  then  resorted  to  teaching  and  to  writing 
for  theTOeaa,  and  wsa  an  earnest  advocate  m 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  and  of  Lord  Stan- 
l^B  Jmk  education  scheme.  In  July  1838 
Dnncan  wmt  out  to  New  South  Wales,  be- 
coming a  publisher  in  Sydney.  The  following 
year  he  was  appointed  editor  of  a  newly  esta- 
blished Roman  catholic  journal,  the '  Austin 
ladan  CSinHUcle.'  On  relinquisbing  this  post 
in  1843  he  issued  a  paper  of  his  own, '  Dun- 
can's Weekly  Register  of  Politics,  Facts,  and 
General  Literature.'  In  1846  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Sir  George  Gipps  sub-collector 
of  customs  at  Moreton  Bay,  and  soon  after 
settling  at  Brisbane  he  was  placed  on  the 
commission  of  the  peace,  made  water  police 
magistrate,  guardian  of  minora,  and  local  im- 
migration conuniauoner.  In  Januaiy  1869 
he  succeeded  Ccdonel  Gibbes  aa  eonector  of 
customs  tat  New  South  Wales,  which  ap- 
pointment he  held  until  1881.  Onhisretum 
to  Sidney,  after  thirteen  years'  absence,  he 
declined  tiie  chairmanship  of  the  National 
Bond  (^Education;  but  ^terwards  accepted 
an  ordinary  seat  at  the  board,  of  wbicn  he 
remained  a  prominent  member  until  its  dis- 
solution. Duncan  was  afterwards  on  the 
council  of  education,  and  was  also  chairman 
of  the  free  public  library.  For  his  services 
to  the  colony  he  was  awarded  the  distinction 
of  C.IVI.G.  in  1881,  together  with  a  pension 
from  the  colonial  goremment.  He  died  in 
1886. 

Duncan,  whose  acquaintance  with  modem 
languagea  was  unusually  extensive,  trans- 
lated from  the  Spanish  of  Pedro  Femandes 
de  QneiroB  an  'Account  of  a  Memorial  pre- 
sented to  bis  Majesty  [Pbilip  III.,  king  of 
Spain],  concerning  the  Population  and  Dis- 
covery of  the  Fourth  Part  of  the  World, 
Australia  the  unknown,  its  great  Riches  and 
Fertility,  printed  anno  1610,'  Spanish  and 
English,  8to,  Sydney,  1874,  to  wbich  he  ap- 
pended an  introductory  notice.   He  was  the 


author  of  *  A  Plea  for  the  New  South  Wales 
Oonstitution,'  6vo,  Sydney,  1866,  of  pamph- 
lets on  education,  and  an  unpubli^ed  aistoiT 
of  the  colony  until  the  govemmsnt  trf  8a 
Geo^  Gippe. 

[Heaton's  AnstraUan  Diet.  pp.  59-00 ;  Timei, 
17  Aug.  1885,  p.  7,  col.  fl ;  Colonial  OfBee  List. 
188fi,  p.  382 ;  Brit.  Mus.  Oat.]  Q.  d. 

DUNOANNON,  Babovs.  [See  Poireoir- 
BT,  J  ouN  WiLLLUE,  first  Babor,  1781  -1847 ; 

PONSONBT,  FbBDXBICK  GbOBSB  BBABABQir, 

third  Barov,  1616-1895.1 

DUNCANSON,  ROBERT  {d.  1706), 
colonel,  was  '  of  the  family  of  Fassokie  in 
Stirlingshire,'  distinguished  for  its  adherence 
totheA^ylls.  WlienArcliibald,ninthearlof 
Argyll,  made  his  deaoent  on  Scotland  in 
1686,  he  sent  off  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  with 
the  two  Dnneanaona,  &thn  and  stm,  to 
tempt,  at  the  last  momeoit,  new  levies  in  hia 
own  oounty  (Fox,  J2e^  nf  Jamm  II.  4to 
e£t.  p.  193).  Duncanson,  as  major  of  Ar- 
gyll'a  toot  raiment,  waa  second  in.  command 
to  Lieutenan^Hnlonel  James  ^auLton,  who 
bad  the  planning  of  the  Glencoe  masaaere. 
On  12  Feb.  1692,  Hamilton  having  received 
orders  to  execute  the  &tal  commission  from 
Colonel  John  Hill,  directed  Duncanson  to 
proceed  immediately  with  four  hundred  of 
bis  moi  to  Glencoe^  so  as  to  reach  the  post 
which  bad  been  assigned  him  by  five  o'clock 
the  following  morning,  at  which  hour  Hamil- 
ton promised  to  reach  another  post  with  a 
partyofHill'sr^ment.  Whether Duncsnsoa 
hesitated  to  take  an  active  personal  part  in 
tibe  massacre  is  matter  d  oonjecture.  *The 
probability  is,'  aaya  Dr.  Jamea  Browne, '  Uiat 
he  felt  aome  xepugnukce  to  act  in  peraon,*  aa 
immediately  on  recMpt  of  Hamilton'a  order 
he  despatched  another  order  from  himself  to 
Captam  Robert  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  who 
had  already  taken  up  nis  quarters  in  Glencoe, 
with  instructions  to  fall  upon  the  Maodonalds 
precisely  at  five  o'clock  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  put  all  to  the  sword  under  seventy 
years  of  age  (Bbownb,  Hut.  o/the  Higkland», 
ed.  1846,  li.  216,  217).  'Tou  are  to  have  a 
speciaU  care,*  runs  this  despatdi,  '  that  the 
old  fox  and  his  sone  doe  on  no  aco'  escape 
yo'  hands.  Yow're  to  secure  all  the  avenues 
that  none  escape ;  this  yo  w  are  to  put  in  exe- 
cution at  6  a  doaok  precisly,  and  by  that 
time,  orverie  shortly  enerit,TU  strive  to  be 
at  yoww*  a  stronger  party.  Ifldouot  come 
to  yow  at  5,  vow  are  not  to  tariefor  me,  but 
to  fidl  on '  iPapert  iUuttmtive  qf  ihi  H^h' 
landt  <if  Seottand,  Maitland  Club,  pp.  72,  73, 
74).  Fortunately,theseverityoftheweather 
prevented  Duncanson  from  reaching  the 
glen  till  eleven  o'clock,  six  hours  after  the 
slaughter,  so  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
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ftssist  in  burning  the  houses  and  cftirytn^  off 
the  cattle  (Bbownb,  ii.  320).  No  proceedings 
were  taken  against  him.  The  Scotch  parlia- 
mentaiy  oonunission  of  inquiry  of  l(^f  in- 
deed, leeonimended  the  king '  eithn  to  cause 
him  to  be  eumined  in  Flandera  about  the 
orders  he  leeuved,  and  hi*  knowled^  of  the 
^ur,  or  to  order  him  hotne  for  trial,*  bnt 
WtUuun  declined  acting  on  dther  suggefr- 
tioQ  {ib.  iL  224).  Suncanson  was  promoted 
to  the  colonelcy  of  the  8Srd  regiment,  12  Feb. 
1705,  and  fell  at  the  siege  of  Valencia  de 
Alcantara  on  the  following  8  Maj. 

[Aathoritiee  as  above ;  BortoD'a  Hist,  of  Scot- 
land, 2nd  edit.  Tii.  404 ;  Notee  and  Qaertes,  2Dd 
■er.  Tiii.  109,  193,  252,  8rd  asr.  vii.  96-7.] 

Q.  a, 

DTTNCH,  EDMUND  (1657-1719),  poU- 
tician  and  bon-vivant,  was  descended  from  a 
Ten-  anaent  family  resident  at  Little  Wit- 
tenham,  in  the  hundred  of  Ock,  Berkshire, 
moBnments  to  several  of  whom  areprinted 
iaAahinob'B*Beritohiie,'i.SS-67.  Thechief 
of  his  aaceetora  was  andit<»  at  Ute  mint  to 
Hemr  VIII  and  Edward  VI,  uid  squire-ez- 
tnordinsiTtoQneen  Elisabeth,  who  bestowed 
on  hiiQ  uie  manor  of  Little  Wittenham, 
Another,  Sir  William  Dunch,  who  died  in 
1613,  married  Mary,  the  aunt  of  OliTer  Crom- 
well, and  hin  great-grandson  was  Edmund, 
son  of  Haogenord  Dunch,  M.P.  for  Crick- 
lade,  who  died  in  1C80.   Dunch  was  bora  in 
Little  JermTO  Street,  London,  14  Dec.  1657, 
and  baptised  1  Jan.  1668.   He  joined  heartify 
in  the  revolution  of  1668,  and  seems  to  have 
adhered  to  whiggism  throughout  life.  From 
Jamiary  1701  to  July  1702,  and  from  May 
1705  to  Aogust  1713,  he  represented  in  par- 
UuDflnt  the  borough  of  Cncklade.   In  the 
euning  House  of  Commons  (November  1713 
to  Jmoary  \71S)  he  aat  for  Boronghbridge  in 
Yohshizet  and  from  the  general  election  in 
JsDuan  1715  until  his  dewi  he  was  member 
for  W  Jlingford,  a  constituency  which  several 
(tf  his  ancestors  had  served  in  parliament. 
The  freedom  of  that  borough  had  been  con- 
fined on  him  on  17  Oct.  1696,  and  he  was  at 
one  time  proposed  as  its  high  steward,  bnt 
ma  defeated  by  Lord  Abingdon,  who  polled 
fifteen  vot«e  to  his  ux.   On  2  May  1702 
Dnnch  married  EUzabeth  Godfrey,  one  of  the 
maids  of  honour  to  the  queen,  and  one  of  the 
two  dtng^ters  and  coheiresses  of  Colonel 
CSiailee  Godfrey,  hy  Arabella  Churchill ,  sister 
to  theDake  of  Manborou^.  Her  elder  sister 
■anied  Hugh  Boaeawen,  afterwards  Lord 
Falmouth.  It  was  rumoured  in  June  1702 
that  he  wonld  be  created  a  baron  of  England : 
Rowip  asserted  in  April  1701  that  (Lionel 
Oodaey  would  become  cofferer  of  the  hoose- 
heU,  and  tiiat  Dunch  would  succeed  his 


fathep-in-law  as  master  of  the  jewel  office  • 
and  a  third  rumour,  in  1708,  was  that  Dancli 
would  be  made  comptroller  of  the  household. 
The  place  of  master  of  the  household  to 
Queen  Anne  was  the  reward  of  his  services 
on  6  Oet.  1708:  when  the  eomptroDerehin 
fell  vacant  on  Sir  Hiomas  Futon's  dea^  in 
March  1700,  Dunch  tried  for  it  in  vain ;  he 
was  deprived  of  tJie  mastership  in  1710,  hnt 
was  reappointed  9  Oct.  1714.  He  died  on 
SI  May  1719,  and  was  buried  in  the  ftmily 
vault  at  Little  Wittenham  on  4  June.  The 
male  line  of  this  branch  then  became  ezlinct- 
but  he  had  cut  off  the  entail  of  the  propeity 
and  left  it  to  his  four  daughters — Elizaoe^, 
married  in  1729  to  Sir  Oeorae  Oxenden ; 
Harriet,  the  wife  (8  April  1736)  of  the  third 
Duke  of  Manchester;  Catherine,  who  died 
young  and  unmarried;  and  Arabella,  the 
wife  (6  Feb.  1725)  of  Edward  Thompson, 
M.P.  Ibr  York.  Hm  fate  of  the  last  lady  is 
told  by  Lord  Hsonrey,  in  his  *  Menwira  of  the 
Beign  of  George  IL'ii.  846.  Aooording  to 
this  dmnielsT  she  had  two  diildnn  by  Sit 
George  Oxenden,  and  on  his  aoeotmt  was 
separated  from  her  husband,  and  died  in 
childbirth.  An  elegy  to  Mrs.  Thompson  was 
written  by  Lady  Maiy  Wortley  Montagn, 
and  is  printed  in  her '  Letters '  (1861  ed^,  ii. 
484-6.  Dunch  was  one  of  the  Kit>>Cat  CSnb, 
and  his  portrait  was  duly  painted  and  en- 
graved. He  was  a  descendant  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  his  wife,  who  was  one  of  the 
beauties  commemorated  in  the  Eit-Cat  Olub 
verses,  was  half-sister  to  the  illegitimate 
children  of  James  JI.  He  was  a  great 
gamester,  and  is  said  to  have  clipped  his  for- 
tunes by  his  gambling. 

[Nobles  coQtiniifttion  of  Granger,  iii.  175: 
Memtrirs  of  Kit^Cat  Club  (182l),  p.  209; 
Nicholi's  Collection  of  Poems,  v.  171-2:  lAdy 
H.W.  Montagu's  Letters  (1R61),  1.  481,  ii.  298; 
Noble's  Cromwell,  ii,  166-6;  Wentworth  Papors, 
p.  78;  Hedges's  Wallingirord,  ii.  211.  239; 
Lnttrell'e  Selation  of  State  Affairs  (I867X  v. 
169,  186,  419 ;  Blitt'a  Bel.  Hwnians  (1867).  i. 
429-SO ;  Burn's  Flett  Marriagee,  p.  7iS.1 

W.  P.  C. 

DUNOOMB,  JOHN  (1766-1839),  topo- 
grapher,  [See  DuKCUWB/] 

DDNOOMBB,  Sie  CHARLES  (d.  1711), 
banker  and  politician,  was,  according  to  one 
account,  the  son  of  Mr.  Duncombe  of  Dray- 
ton Beauchamp,  Buckinghamshire,  who«? 
family  came  from  Ivinghoe  m  the  same  county, 
and  accordingtoanouierhewasbominBea- 
fordsbire  of  mean  parentage,  while  his  sister, 
Ursula  Buncombe,  on  her  marriage  in  1678 
to  Thomas  Browne  of  St.  Ma^sret's,  West- 
minster, was  described  aa  *  of  Kickmansworth, 
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Herts,  spinster,  about  20.'  He  is  entered  in 
the  pedigrees  ttf  the  family  in  Bndn's  *  Peer- 
age* (sub. '  Feversham ')  and  Hoaie's '  Wilt- 
shue'  (sub.  'DowntoDf  iiL  45)  as  the  son 
of  Alexander  Duncombe  of  Drayton,  Buck- 
inghamshire (who  married,  16  May  1646, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Panlye,  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Whitohuroh  in  th^  county), 
and  as  baptised  at  Whitchurch  16  Nor.  1648. 
The  snby  in  LeNere's' Knights 'runs:  'His 
&th»,  a*naberdasher  of  hatts  in  Southwark 
as  some  say,  others  that  he  was  steward  to 
Sir  WilL  l^ringham  of  Tiringbamin  Bucks/ 
and  the  balance  of  probability  inclines  to  the 
latter  statement.  Charles  was  apprenticed 
to  Alderman  Baekwell  [q.  v.],  the  leading 
goIdsDuth  of  London,  whose  son  and  heir  was 
married  to  the  danghter  of  Sir  William  Ty- 
ringham;  but  on  his  master's  financial  em- 
barrsAsment  he  succeeded  in  esoapmg  en- 
tanrieasnt.  In  the  <  London  Directcwy '  of 
1677f  in  the  list  of  *  goldsmidu  who  iceep 
numing  cashes,*  occur  the  names  of  '  Char. 
Donoomb  and  Biehard  Kent,  at  the  Gh«s- 
kopper  in  Lombird  Street,'  and  the  firm  is 
stated  to  have  been  establiehed  there  a  few 
mars  before  that  date.  So  early  as  1672 
Dunoranbehad  attuned  to  a  leading  position 
in  the  city  of  Lcmdon.  He  was  at  that  time 
banker  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  from  whom  he 
received  a  timely  warning  of  the  projected 
closing  of  the  exchequer  by  Charlee  11,  and 
by  this  means  he  was  enabled  to  withdraw 
'  a  very  great  sum  of  his  own,'  and  30,000/. 
belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
■fterwaris  the  first  dulK  (rf  Bolton.  He  re- 
nu^ned  a  dty  banker  until  August  1696, 
when  Luttrdl  records  in  bis  'Diuy '  This 
wedc  Charles  Duneomb  sold  all  his  s^cts  in 
the  Bank  of  Bogland,  being  80,0002.'  Onhis 
reUrement, '  at  the  moment  when  th»  trade 
of  the  kingdoin  was  depressed  to  the  lowest 
point,'  he  purchased  the  estate  of  Helms- 
ley  in  Yorkshiie,  which  had  been  bestowed 
by  the  House  of  Oommi»is  on  Fairfax,  and 
had  passed  in  dowry  with  Fairfax's  daughter 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  This  was  the 
greatest  purchase  ever  made  by  any  eul^'ect 
in  England;  the  consideration  moner  is  ^ed 
by  Evelyn  '  at  neare  00,000/.,  and  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  neare  as  much  in  cash.*  The 
character  of  old  E^aolio  (Pop^  Moral  Eatayt, 
ep.  i.  11.  266-01),  the  dving  miser  who,  even 
in  his  last  tt^oajj  eould  not  onuent  to  part 
with  aU  his  snbstanoe,  has  been  &therea  on 
DimetMnbe,  and  FOpe  alladM  to  bis  acquisi- 
tion of  land  in  the  couplet— 

And  Helmsley,  once  proad  Boctingham's  deligb^ 
Slides  to  a  scrivener  or  city-knighL 

Maeanlay  describes  the  tfvaSet  of  the  estate. 


Duncombe  was  one  of  the  six  clerks  in 
chancei7 168^.  From  1686  to  1687  he  was 
M.F.  for  Hedon,  Yorkshire.  Under  boUi 
Charles  II  and  James  II  he  was  receiver  of 
the  customs  (^Harl.  B£8. 7020),  and  when  the 
latter  monarch  fled  to  France,  be  sent  to  the 
receiverfor*l,600/.to  carry  himover  sea,  which 
he  denied,'  a  proceeding  which  caused  Dun- 
combe's  name  to  appear  as  the  only  excepted 
citizen  in  the  general  declaration  of  pardon 
which  the  exiled  James  issued  on  20  April 
1692.  When  the  lieutenancy  of  London 
carried  their  addrese  to  the  Prmce  of  Orange, 
desiring  him  to  repair  forthwith  to  the  city, 
Duncombe  formed  one  of  the  deputation. 
After  his  retirement  from  business  he  took  a 
more  active  part  in  public  affairs.  Among  his 
landed  purchases  was  the  estate  of  Barford, 
in  the  borouirhofDownton  in  Wiltshire.  He 
was  MJ>.  for  Yarmouth  (Isle  of  Wight) 
1690  to  1696,  and  DownUm  returned  him  to 
parliament  firom  Oct.  1696  till  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  House  of  Commons  in  1698, 
and  again  from  1702  to  the  year  of  his 
death.  In  the  city  of  London,  which  he  con- 
tested without  success  in  1700-1,  1701,  and 
1702,  he  took  hif^  rank  among  the  leaders 
of  the  tory  citizens ;  and  as  the  Bank  of 
England  was  started  and  fostered  by  whig 
finiucierB,  it  met  with  his  opposition  (Koqebs, 
First  Nine  Years  <if  Bank  <if  England^ 
passim).  He  had  been  alderman  of  Broad 
Streetward  (1683-6).  He  was  elected  sberifi 
on  24  June  1699  without  s  poll,  and  when 
the  corporation  waited  on  the  king  at  Kenr- 
sington  on  20  Oct.  in  the  same  year  to  ex- 

Sress  their  satisfaction  at  his  safe  return 
Inaoombe  was  knighted.  On  31  May  1700 
he  WM  chosen  ald^nan  of  Bridge  ward  by 
a  m^oritj  oi  three  to  om,  and  in  that  year 
he  was  nominated  as  lord  mayor  of  Ltmoon, 
with  the  result  that  on  the  declaration  of 
the  polling  of  the  livery  the  numbers  were — 
Duncombe  2,762,  Abneyl,919,Hedge6l,912, 
and  Dashwood  1,110  (1  Oct.  17<X}).  A 
week  later  the  aldermeu  met  to  make  their 
choice,  when  by  fourteen  votes  to  twelve, 
amid  great  excitement  and  fierce  recrimina- 
tions, they  gave  their  decision  in  favour  of 
Abney.  He  was  a  whig,  and  Duncombe  was 
a  tory,  and  as  the  new  East  India  Company 
worked  for  Abney,  the  old  body  laboured  for 
his  opponent.  Next  year  Duncombe  wasagain 
nominated  as  lord  mayor,  but  his  election  did 
not  take  place  until  September  1708,  when 
he  was  unanimous^  chosen  to  that  office. 
He  was  treasurer  of  the  Artillery  Company 
from  April  1703  to  29  Feb.  170a-4,  but  hu 
part/s  management  of  its  stairs  did  not 
prove  beneficial  to  the  company's  intersats. 
Duncombe  had  obtained  his  receivenhipof 
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the  excise  through  Sunderland's  inflnence, 
ind  lud  been  ejected  from  his  post  by  Mon- 
ti^e.  A  demand  for  the  payment  into  the 
exchequer  for  the  public  service  of  10,000/. 
was  made  upon  hioa,  and  instead  of  paying 
the  demand  note  in  silver,  he  made  up  the 
amoont  in  exchequer  bills,  then  at  a  discount, 
and  pocketed  the  difference,  about  400/.  This 
in  itoelf  was  not  a  criminal  offence,  but  it 
was  discovered  that  the  bills  had  been  falsely 
endorsed  as  having  been  a  Kcond  time  issued, 
and  had  thus  bean  wrongly  credited  Tvith  an 
mterest  oi  71.  12r.  vet  cent,  per  annum. 
Macaalay  says  that  'a  knavian  Jew'  had 
been  employ^  br  Duncombe  in  forging  these 
'  endorsements  01  names,' uid  that  some  were 
'  real  and  some  imaginary.'  The  matter  came 
before  the  House  ofCommons  on  26  Jan.  16^ 
and  in  lees  than  a  week  Duncombe  had  been 
committed  a  close  piisoner  to  the  Tower,  had 
pleaded  illne.^,  auu  after  a  confession  (as  was 
illeged)  of  his  guilt,  had  been  expelled  from 
parliament,  A  bill  of  ^ins  ana  penalties, 
by  which  two-thirds  erf  his  property,  real  and 
personal,  was  seized  for  public  use^  passed  the 
commons  on  26  Feb., '  after  much  debate — 
veas  1S9,  noes  lOS.'  It  went  to  the  upper 
wnue,  when  'three  great  tory  noblemen,' 
RoeheBtar^  Nottingham,  and  Leeds,  headed 
the  opposition,  ana  the  Duke  Bolton,  re- 
memberinff  Dimeombe*8  good  offices  in  1672, 
exratod  all  his  intereat  on  bdulf  oi  ao- 
eoeed.  After  much  debate  the  hiU  was  re- 
jeeted  on  15  March  by  one  vote  (yeas  48, 
noes  49),  and  Duncomm  was  immediately  set 
at  liber^,  only  to  find  himself  recommitted 
to  the  Tower  by  the  order  of  the  lower  bouse 
(SI  March  1698),  and  kept  a  prisoner  there 
antil  parliament  was  prorogued  on  7  July.  In 
the  following  spring  (4  Feb.  1 699)  he  wns  tried 
at  the  court  of  sings  bench '  for  ftlse  endors- 
ii^  of  exchequer  bills,*  but  was  found  not 
goilty,  through  a  mistake  in  the  infonnation. 
lUa  was  amended  in  the  next  term,  but '  the 
jmy,  without  gmng  from  the  Ua,  found  him 
BOC  jpaHty  *  (17  June  1699),  and  ftrther  pro- 
cse&igs  atfoinflt  him  were  abandoned. 

Dn^oniDe  kept  his  ahrieraltr  and  mayor- 
■Ity  m  the  hall  of  the  Goldsmitiis' Company, 
of  irtiieh  bo^he  was  a  leading  member,  but 
be  made  no  gift  to  its  corporate  funds.  While 
hens  sheriff  many  of  the  unhappy  wretches 
detained  in  the  London  prisons  for  debt  were 
released  through  his  liberality,  for  which  he 
VIS  jnstlT  lauded  in  a  Latin  poem  of  four 
pwes  by  Gnlielmus  Hogteus.  At  the  cost  of 
OOw.  he  erected '  a  curious  dyal '  in  the  church 
of  St.  Magnus,  near  London  Bridge.  His 
eoontry  house  at  Tedding^ton  was  built  and 
Itted  up  by  himself,  the  ceilings  being  painted 
by  Verrio,  and  the  earrings  being  tlw  work 
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I  of  Orinling  Gibbons.  A  poem  on  this  house 
j  was  addre^ed  to  Duncombe  by  Francis  Man- 
ning, and  will  bo  found  in  bis  poems,  p.  180. 
A  poetical  description  of  his  country  house 
'  of  Barford,  at  Downton,  and  on  account  of 
the  festivities  there  on  New  Year's  day  1706, 
are  in  *  Pylades  and  Corinna,  or  Memoirs  of 
Richard  Gwinnett  and  Elizabeth  Thomas' 
(1731),  and  are  reprinted  in  Hoare's '  Modem 
Wiltsnire.'  The  pageant  at  his  mayoralty 
was  described  in  the  usual  strain  1^  ^kanan 
Settle  in  a  tract  of  six  pages.  Duncombe 
died  at  Taddington  9  April  1711.  It  was  at 
first  proposed,  as  appears  in  the  long  memo- 
randum iu  Le  Neve's  'Knights,'  1^  be 
should  be  interred  in  state  in  St.  Paul's  Oa- 
thedral ;  but  the  intention  was  changed,  and 
he  was  buried  in  the  south  transept  of  Down- 
ton,  where  a  monument  was  placed  to  bis 
memory.  He  left  no  will,  and  administration 
to  his  effects  was  granted,  80  May  1711,  to 
his  sister,  Ursula  Browne,  his  mother,  Mary 
Duncombe,  renouncing  her  right.  His  father 
apparently  died  early  in  life;  his  mother 
lived  to  the  B|fe  of  ninety-seven,  and  was 
buried  iu  Teddington  Church  on  7  Nov.  1716. 
The  second  Duke  of  Argyll  married,  as  his 
first  wife,  Dnncombe's  niece,  Mary  Browne, 
and  she  acted  as  her  uncle's  lady  mayoress. 
The  old  aldennan  was  the  richest  commoner 
in  Ehigland,  and  Swift,  in  chronicling  his 
death,  adds;  'I  hear  he  has  left  the  Diuce  of 
AigyU  .  .  ,  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
I  hope  it  is  true,  for  I  love  that  duke 
mightily.'  The  duchess  left  no  children,  hut 
from  Duncombe's  brother  is  descended  the 
present  Earl  of  Radnor,  and  his  sister  was 
the  progenitrix  of  the  Earl  of  Feversham. 

(Swift's  Works  (1883),  ii.  223 ;  Orridgc's  Citi- 
sens  of  London,  pp.  2^1-2;  Vcrnoa  Coircspoo- 
dence(1841), i. 469-88, ii.  X9-26,iii.l38-41 ;  Heiv 
bert's  History  of  tho  Livery  Companies  of  Lon- 
don, ii.  204 ;  Hoare's  fliirtory  of  Wiltshire  (iii. 
sab.  'Downton  '),pp.  26,40-6;  La  Neve's  KnigbtB 
(Harl.Soc.),  pp.  468-9;  Lnttrell'S  Brief  ffistori- 
cal  Relation  of  State  Affairs  (1857),  passim ; 
Bvelyu's  Disi?  (1827),  iii-  364,  868;  Price's 
Handbook  of  London  Bankers  (1876),  pp.  94-5 ; 
Marriage  liceaees  (Harl.  Soc.  vol  xxiii.),  p.  283 ; 
Biog.  BriL  (Kippis),  v,  604 ;  Buniet's  Own  Time 
(Oxford  ed..  Lord  Dartmouth'?  notes^,  i.  633 ; 
Hittt.  MSS.  Comm.  lOtb  Rep.  appendix,  pt.  iv. 
450:  Mocanlay'a  History,  iv.  630,  v.  19,  87  et 
aeq.j  W.  P.  C. 

DUNCOMBE,  JOHN  a729-1786),  mia- 
cellaneous  writer,  only  child  of  "William  Dun- 
combe [q.  v.],  was  bom  in  London  on  29  Sept. 
1729.  He  was  first  educated  at  two  schools 
in  Essex,  then  entered,  1  July  1745,  Corpus 
Ohrieti  College,  Cambridge,  wliere  he  pro- 
ceeded RA.  1748,  M.A.  1752.  Hewosafteiw 
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wards  ohORen  fellow  of  his  college, '  was  in 
1768  orduned  at  Ee  w  Chapel  by  Dr.  Thomas, 
bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  appointed,  by  the 
recommendation  of  Archbishop  Herring,  to 
the  curacy  of  Sundridge  in  Kent ;  after  which 
he  became  assistant-preacher  at  St,  Anne's, 
Soho'  (Gent  Mag.  March  1786,  p.  168). 
Duncombe  was  in  Buccesston  chaplain  to 
Squire,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  to  Lord 
Cork.  In  1757  Archbishop  Herring,  his  con- 
stant friend,  presented  him  to  the  united 
livingsof  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Mary  Bredman, 
Canterbury.  He  was  afterwards  made  one 
of  the  six  preachers  in  the  cathedral,  and  in 

1773  obtained  from  Archbishop  Comwallis 
the  livinff  of  Heme,  near  Oanterbuiy, '  which 
affi>rdedtiim  a  pleasant  recess  in  the  summer 
months.'  The  archlush^  also  appointed  him 
master  of  St.  John^s  Hb^tal,  Canterbury, 
and,  as  no  emolument  was  annexed,  gave 
him  a  chaplaincy,  which  enabled  him  to  hold 
his  two  livings.  Duncombe  died  at  Canter- 
bury 19  Jan.  1780.  He  married  in  1761 
Susanna  [see  DuN00UBB,SD8Ain!U],  daughter 
of  JosephHighmore.  Sheandanonlydau^i- 
ter  survived  him. 

Duncombe  seems  to  have  hod  some  &me  as 
a  preacher,  and  to  have  been  a  man  of  varied 
if  not  high  attainments.  Of  his  many  poems 
the  best  known  were,  'An  Evening  Con- 
templation in  a  College,  being  a  Parody  on 
the  "  Elegy  in  a  Country  Ohurchywfd " ' 
(1753),  'The  Feminead'  (17^},  'Transls^ 
tions  from  Horace'  (1766-7).  His  numerous 
occasional  pieces,  as  'On  a  Ladv  sending 
the  Author  a  Ribbon  for  his  Watch,'  do  not 
require  notice  (for  full  list  see  Qent.  Mag. 
June  1786,  pp.  461-2,  and  Biog.  Brit.  ed. 
Kippia,  iv.  611).  Of  works  connected  with 
arcnsology,  Duncombe  wrote :  1. '  Historical 
Description  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,'  1772. 
2.  A  translation  and  abridgment  of  Battely's 
'  Antiquities  of  Richborou^h  and  Beculver' 

1774  3.  *  History  and  Antiquities  of  Recul- 
ver  and  Heme,'  and  of  the  '  Three  Archi- 
episcopal  Hospitals  at  and  near  Canterbury ' 
(contributed  to  Nichols's  '  Bibliothecs  Topo- 
graphies Britannioa,'  vols.  L  and  iv.  1780). 
Duncombe  edited :  1.  *  Letters  from  Italy ' 
of  John  Boyle,  first  earl  of  OoriE  and  Orrery, 
1773.  2.  '  Letters  by  several  Eminent  Per- 
sons deceased,  including  the  Oorrespondence 
of  J.  Hughes,  Esq.,'  1778.  3.  'Letters  from 
the  late  Archbishop  Herring  to  William 
Duncombe,  Esq^deceased,'  1777.  4. '  Sdect 
Works  of  the  £mperor  JuUan,'  1784.  He 
also  published  several  sermons. 

[Oent-Hag.  1786,  pt.i.;  Bing.Brit.ed.Eippis. 
T.  609  rt  aeq. ;  Earopean  Mag.  ix.  (6 ;  Cantabr. 
Qrad.  (16S9-1787),  p.  12i  ;  Notes  and  Queriea. 
4th  ser.  viii.  243  :  Brit.  Mns.  Cat.]  F.  W-r. 


1>T7WOOMBE,SUSANNA(1780P-1812^, 

getess  and  artist,  only  daugliter  of  Josepli 
ighmore,  the  painter,  and  illuatntor  of 
'  Pamela,'  was  bom  about  17S0,  probably  in 
London,  either  in  the  city  or  lincoln's  Inn 
I  Fields.  She  was  one  of^a  party  to  whom 
Richardson  read  his '  Sir  Charles  Grandison:' 
I  and  she  made  a  sketch  of  the  scene,  whidt 
forms  the  frontispiece  to  voL  ii.  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld's  '  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Rich- 
ardson.' She  contributed  the  story  of  '  Fi- 
delio  and  Honoria'  to  'The  Adventurer;' 
was  eulo^sed  by  John  Duncombe  tq-v.]  as 
Eugenia  in  his  'Feminead,'  1754;  and,  after  a 

S retracted  courtship,  they  were  married  on 
0  April  1763,  and  went  to  his  living  in 
Kent,  taking  horfbthor  with  fchetn.  In  1773 
she  fiBxnished  a  fromtispieoe  to  vol.  i.  of  her 
husband's '  Letters  John  Hu^^ ;  *  she  also 
wrote  a  few  poems  in  the '  Poetical  Calendar,' 
and  in  1782  some  of  her  poems  appeared  in 
Nichols's  'Select  Collection,'  In  January 
1786  she  was  left  a  widow,  with  one  child,  a 
daughter,  and  took  up  her  residence  in  the 
PrecinctB,  Canterbury.  In  1808  her  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Chapone  was  transferred  from  her 
'  Grandison '  nontispiece  to  the  second  edition 
of'Mrs.Chapone'sFo9thumoua Works.'  She 
died  on  28  Oct.  1813,  aged  about  eighty-two, 
and  was  buried  with  her  husbuid  at  St.  Mary 
Bredman,  Canterbury. 

[Bryan's  Diet,  of  Paiotsts ;  Chslmert's  Biog. 
Diet. ;  Gent.  Mag.  Uzxii.  it.  497.]        J.  H. 

DT7N00MBE,  THOMAS  SLINGSBY 
(179^1861).  H!p.  for  Finsbury,  was  the  el- 
dest son  cf  Tbomaa  Doncombe  of  Cowrov^ 
near  Borouj^bridge,  in  the  West  Riduu  <n 
Yorkshire,  by  his  wife  Emma,  eldest  daughter 
of  John  Etinchliffe,  Ushop  of  Peterborougli, 
and  nephew  of  Charles,  nrst  Baron  Feve^ 
sham.  He  was  born  in  1796,  and  was  sent 
to  Harrow  School  in  1808,  whue  he  remained 
until  Christinas  1811.  Shortly  before  leaviitf 
school  he  was  gazetted  an  ensign  in  the  Col£ 
stream  guards,  and  in  Novembtt- 1813  he  em- 
barked with  part  of  his  regiment  for  Holland, 
and  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  campaign 
acted  as  aide-de-oamp  to  General  Fei^uson. 
Returning  to  England  he  took  no  part  in  the 
battle  of  Waterfoo,  and  being  raised  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  on  23  Nov.  1816  retired 
from  the  army  on  17  Not.  1819.  Duncombe 
unsnceessfully  contested  Fontefract  in  1820. 
and  Hertfinrd  in  1823,  as  a  whig  eandidalau 
At  the  general  election  in  June  1826,  how- 
ever, he  was  returned  for  the  latter  boroo^k, 
defeating  Henry  Lyttou  Bulwer  by  a  majo- 
rity of  mnety-two.  Duncombe's  first  speecli 
wmch  attracted  the  attention  of  the  house 
waa  made  in  the  debate  on  the  mmisterial 
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flxplanatioiuon  16  Feb.  1828  (Pari.  JDeiatee, 
sew  ser.zviii.  540-3).  He  waa  again  returned 
for  Hertford  at  the  general  elections  of  1830 
and  1831,  but  lost  his  ae&t  at  the  general  eleo- 
tiw  in  December  1832.  The  Man^uis  of  Salis- 
bury, whoee  inflaoMw  waa  predominant  in  the 
boffoui^  hademployed  STOzy  meaiu  to  o^kmb 
Dunounbe's  return;  but  the  electimt  was 
•ftanmds  declared  vwd  on  iba  ground  of 
bribei7,and  botJiwritawecesuspended  during 
the  rest  of  the  parliament.   Dtmccnnbe's  fire 
eon  tests  for  the  borough  are  computed  to  have 
cost  him  no  leaa  than  40,000A    After  his 
defeat  at  Hertford,  Duncombe  became  more 
advanced  in  hia  pcditical  views,  and  threw  in 
hialot  with  the  radicals.   On  1  July  1834  he 
waa  returned  for  the  newly  created  borough  of 
Finsbury  in  the  place  of  Robert  Grant,  who 
had  been  appointed  governor  of  Bombay,  and 
from  this  date  until  his  death  Duncombe  con- 
tinued to  ait  for  that  borouf^  The  incidents 
arising  oat  of  aome  remarks  upon  hia  charac- 
ter which  Appeared  in  *  Fraaer'a  Mtuazine ' 
for  September  I8S4  will  be  found  in '  fraaer'a 
^fg*^^j'  X.  404-601.  Being  always  ready 
to  uadertalm  the  eanM  of  Uw  unfintunate, 
without  regard  to  the  opinions  they  might 
hold,  Donoombe,  on  30  May  1836,  moved 
that  an  address  be  presented  to  the  king  ask- 
ing his  intetoession  with  Louis- Philippe  for 
tBeliberation  of  Prince  Polignacand  the  other 
impiiatmed  ministers  at  Ham  {ib.  3rd  ser. 
TTTiii  lldl-5).   In  the  summer  of  1838  be 
visited  Canada,  and  upon  his  return  to  En^ 
land  exerted  himself  in  the  defence  of  his 
biend  Lord  Durham,  the  late  govemor-gene- 
raL    In  1840  he  took  up  the  case  of  the 
imprisoned  chartists,  and  m  March  spoke  in 
Savour  of  an  address  to  the  queen  for  the  free 
pudonof  Frost,  Jones,  and  Willianu.  This 
aetiaB,  howavar,  only  veedved  the  support 
irf  samn  membws,  one  of  ^iriiom  was  Ben- 
iaaiin  Ksraeli,  aaa  was  nwatived  by  a  ma- 
lunty  of  sixty-three  (ib.  Ul  1142-4);  but 
Duuambe'a  motion  in  the  following  ^ear  for 
the  msKifol  consideration  of  all  political  of- 
ftBdwathenimfgiaonedin  England  and  Wales 
waa  more  successful,  and  waa  only  lost  by  the 
casting  vote  ui  the  speaker  (ib.  Iviii.  1740- 
1760*).   On  2  Hay  1843  he  presented  the 
pei^'s  petition  praying  Sot  the  six  points  of 
the  duotter.   This  monster  petition  was  said 
to  have  been  signed  by  3,316,752  persons,  and 
*  iu  bulk  was  ao  great  that  the  doors  were  not 
wide  eoon^  to  admit  it,  and  it  was  necessary 
tonuoUittocanyitintotbehoose.  When 
snKtOed  it  apnaa  over  a  great  part  of  the 
flow,  and  rose  above  the  level  of  the  table ' 
(A.  huL  1373).   Hia  motion  on  the  following 
^y,  that  the  petiUoners  should  *be  heard 
bf  tbeauelvM  or  their  counsel  at  the  bar  of 


the  house,'  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  236, 
On  14  June  1844  he  presented  a  petition  from 
Mazztni  and  others,  complaining  that  their 
letters  had  been  opened  by  the  post  office  (id, 
Ixxv.  602),  and  was  the  means  of  raising  a 
storm  of  popular  indignation  against  Sir  James 
Oraham,  the  home  secretary,  who  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  issued  a  warrant  for  the 
opening  of  the  lettaiB  of  one  of  the  petiticmefB, 
Accormng  to  his  bi(^p»pher  Duncombe  took 

Cin  the  plot  which  led  to  Prince  Loids 
^  oleon's  escape  horn  Ham  in  May  1846. 
In  the  same  year  he  presented  the  petition  of 
Charles,  duke  of  Brunswick,  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Thou^  unsucceasflil  in  hia  at- 
tempt to  induoe  parliament  to  mterfere.  Bun- 
combe continued  to  interest  himself  in  the 
affairs  of  the  duke,  who  in  December  1846 
made  an  extraordinary  will  in  his  favour,  the 
contents  of  which  are  given  at  length  in  Dun- 
combe's  'Life'  (ii.  68-70).  Subsequently 
Duncombe  for  some  years  employed  his  seere- 
tan  in  running  to  and  fro  between  England 
and  France  on  secret  missions  to  the  duke  and 
the  emperor  of  the  French.  Hia  foUier  died 
on  7  Dec.  1847,  butowingtoDuneombe's  finan- 
cial embarrassments  the  Yorkshire  estate 
which  he  inherited  had  to  be  immediately  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  his  numerous  cremtors. 
Though  Duncombe  had  to  a  great  extent  iden- 
tifiedliimself  with  the  chartists,  he  entirely 
discountenanced  their  idea  of  an  appeal  to 
physical  force,  and  in  1848  did  his  best  to 
restnun  ^em  from  the  demonstration  of 
10  ApriL  In  1861,  at  the  request  of  Mazzini, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
'Friends  of  Italy.'  On  9  Feb.  1868  he  de- 
fended the  em^roT,  Louis  Napoleon,  from 
the  attack  which  had  been  made  upon  him 
in  the  debate  on  the  motion  toe  leave  to  brii^ 
in  the  Oon^iracy  to  Murder  BilL  and,  for 
once  desertuig  the  radical  party,  took  no  part 
in  the  division  {Bart  Debates,  3rd  ser.  cxiviii. 
979-81).  In  1861  he  interested  himself  on 
behalf  of  Kossuth  in  the  qaeetion  of  the 
Hungarian  notes.  In  spite  of  his  ill-health, 
which  for  many  years  hefore  his  death  pre- 
vented his  regular  attendance  in  the  house, 
a  number  of  nis  reported  speeches  will  be 
found  in  the  ' Farliamenta^  Debates'  of 
this  session.  He  died  on  13  Nov.  1861  at 
South  House,  Lancing,  Sussex,  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Kenul 
Qreen  cemetery  on  the  2 1  at.  Duncombe  was 
a  good-looking  and  a^preeable  man,  popular 
alwe  in  society  and  in  his  constituency  of 
f^bary.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  beBt-dresaed  man  in  the  house,  and  waa 
a  fluent,  though  eeemtrie,  spedcer.  His 
speeches,  without  being  actually  witty,  al- 
irays  reseda  laugh,  andWhaa  been  descoUied 
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by  an  acute  observer  as  being  'just  the  man 
for  saying  at  the  right  moment  what  every- 
body wished  to  be  oaid  and  nobody  had  the 
courage  to  say.*  Though  rather  a  cnver  man 
of  fashion  than  a  man  of  great  political  mark 
in  the  house,  Duncombe,  as  an  advocate  of 
radical  views,  had  a  conuderable  following  in 
the  country.  He  commenced  *  work  on  *  The 
Jews  of  England,  their  History  and  Wroi^^' 
but  only  tlie  preftoe  and  ninety-four  pages 
seem  to  have  been  printed,  and  nothing  was 
published.  Accordmg  to  his  bi(^rB|diar  hb 
'  published  pamphlets  would  fill  a  volume ; ' 
but  none  of  these  appear  under  his  name  in 
the  'Brit.  Mus.  Cat.'  A  crayon  portxait  of 
Duncombe  by  Wilkins  was  exhibited  at  the 
third  Loan  Exhibition  of  National  Portraits  ; 
in  1868  (No.  891  Cat.)  ! 

[Ufe  and  Correspondflnce  of  Thomas  Slingsby 
Daocombe  (1868);   Foster's  Peerage,  18S3,  p.  j 
288;  Hnrrts'a  Hist,  of  the  Radical  Piirty  in  Rir-  | 
riament(1885);  Annual  Regtater,  1861,  voLciii. 
app.  to  chnn.  p.  432;  0«Dt.  Mu;.  1861,  new  ser. 
XI.  697.  1862,  xii.  93-4;  FraMr's  Mag.  1846, 
xxxiv.  849-52 ;  Quarterly  lUview.  cxxxviii.  37~ 
40 ;  Athenffium  for  23  Nov.  1867.  pp.  676-7 ; 
Times  for  7  Jan.  1868;  Hay  ward  Letters,  1886,  : 
ii.  172,  176-6,  181-3;  Official  Return  of  Lists  ! 
(^Meinbcra of Farliaoieiit.  \\.30i,  318,  331,  343, 
864, 868,38-1, 402,  418,  434,  450.]  G.  F.  R.  B. 

DUNCOMBE;  WILLIAM  (1690-1769), 
miscellaneous  wnter,  youngest  son  of  John 
DuncombeofStocksintheparishofAldbury, ' 
Hertfordshire,  was  bom  in  Hatton  Carden, ; 
London,  9  Jnn.  1690.    He  was  ectu.mted  at  | 
Cheney  in  lluckinghamshire  and  at  Pinner  in  ; 
Middlesex,  sad  in  1706  entered  as  clerk  in  the  ' 
navyofBce.  This  he  quitted  in  1725,  and  being  ^ 
in  eaey  circumstances  was  able  to  give  the 
remainder  of  his  long  life  to  his  &TOurite  i 
literary  pursuits.  He  had  already  translated  t 
some  parts  of  Horace  (1716  and  1731),  and  j 
the '  Athaliah '  of  Baeine  ( 1722),  and  he  now 
wrote  a  nnraber  of  fugitive  pieces  for  the  j 
*  Whitehall  Evening  Post/  of  which  he  was  | 
part  proprietor.   A.  somewhat  curious  inci- 
dent (with  which  no  doubt  the  resignation  of 
his  clerkship  was  connected)  brought  about 
or  hastened  nis  marriage.   He  held  a  lottery 
ticket  for  1725  in  partnership  with  a  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hughe-s.    Thf  ticket  was  'drawn 
a  prize  of  1,000/.,*  and  the  partners  were 
married  on  1  Sept.  of  the  following  year.  In 
1 728  an  attack  by  Duncombe  in  the  *  London 
Journal '  on  the  '  Beggar's  Opera,'  in  which 
be  showed  'its  pernicious  consequences  to  the 
practice  of  morality  and  christian  Tirtue,* 
attracted  scmie  notice.   It  ^ined  him  the 
acquaintance  and  lifelong  friendship  of  Dr. 
Herring,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (tlii'ir  correMpnudt'ncp  was  edited  by 


Buncombe's  son  in  1777),  who  warmly  ap- 
proved of  Buncombe's  position.  In  1732 
Buncombe's  mostambitioustiffort,fais  tragedy 
of '  Lucius  JuniuH  Brutus,'  founded  on  vof- 
taire's  play,  was  approved  of  by '  the  theatri- 
cal triumvirate^  Booth,  Gibber,  and  Wilks,' 
and  its  production  promised.  This  did  not 
take  pUce  till  November  1734, '  when  the 
town  was  empty,  the  parliament  not  sitting, 
and  Farinelli  in  full  song  and  feather  at  the 
Ha^market.'  As  l^e  author  said, '  the  qua- 
vermg  Italian  eunuch  proved  too  powerful 
for  the  rigid  Roman  consul.'  *  Brutus'  ran 
six  nights  at  Brury  Lane.  It  obtained  some 
applause,  and  we  are  assured  •  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  dry  eye  in  the  boxes  during  the 
last  scene  between  Brutus  and  Titua '(where 
Brutus  condemns  Ms  son  to  death,  act  v. 
sc.  9).  It  was  again  acted  in  February  1735, 
and  printed  the  same  year.  A  second  edition 
appeared  in  1747. 

When  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1745  occurred, 
Buncombe,  who  was  a  devoted  friend  of  the 
Hanoverian  succession,  reprinted  a  sermon 
(really  written  br  Dr.  Arbnthnot)  puipoirt- 
ing  to  be  'preached  to  the  people  at  the 
Mercat  Cross  of  Edinburgh.'  He  prefixed 
to  this  an  account  of  the  advantages  whieh 
had  accrued  to  Scotland  from  the  union  with 
England.  He  also  reprinted  with  a  preface 
a  tract  which  his  relative  Mr.  Hiighea  had 
written  in  regard  to  the  rising  of  1715,  but 
which  had  never  appeared, '  On  the  Compli- 
cated Ouilt  of  Rebellion.'  In  1749  Duncombe 
was  '  accidentally  instrument*!  to  the  detec- 
tion of  Archibald  Bower '  [q.  v.],  from  whose 
account  he  had  compiled  a  narrative  of  his 
escape  from  the  inquisition.  This  being  pub- 
lished attracted  considerable  notice,  and  was 
one  of  the  circumstances  which  ted  to  the 
damaging  attack  mAde  1^  Douglas,  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  on  Bowei^  venunty  (collection 
letating  to  Archibald  Bower  in  Brituh  Mu- 
seum MS.)  Duncombe  died  in  Mai^ret 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London,  26  Feb. 
1769,  and  was  buried  near  his  wife  ((2. 1736) 
in  Aldbury  Church,  HertFordshire.  He  was 
survived  by  his  only  child,  John  Duncombe 
[q.  v.] 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  named 
and  a  number  of  occasional  pieces  in  prose 
and  verse,  Duncombe  edited  his  friend  Henry 
Needler's  '  Original  Poems,  Translations, 
Essays,  and  Letters '  (1724),  John  Hughes's 
'Poems'  (1735),  Jabez  Hughes's  'Miscel- 
lanies in  Prose  and  Verse'  (17S7),  Samuel 
Say's  'Essays  and  Poems'  (1743),  and  a 
volume  of  Arehbi^op  HerringSt  semnm^ 
(17^  He  also  tranalatad  Werunfers'On 
the  Usefulness  of  Dmmatic  Interindeain  the 
Eflncation  of  Yonth '  (.1744). 
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[Ciot!.  Brit.  ad.  Kippis,  r.  50i  ;  Gmt,  Mag. 
for  1769,  p.  168 ;  LuhL  Mag.  for  1769.  p.  333 ; 
Annual  Brgistet  for  1769,  p.  172 ;  Addit  MS. 
JIMS.  f.  2.]  F.  W-T. 

DUNCON,  ELEAZAR  (d.  16e0),royali»t 
divine,  was  jirobablj  matriculated  at  Queens' 
College,  Cambridge,  but  took  his  B.A.  degree 
tt  a  member  of  Caiai  CbUwe,  irlienoe  he 
wu  elected  fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall  in 
}G\B  {Antif«ari(mi  OommumoattoM fCsBabr, 
Antiq.  Soc.  i.  248).  On  13  March  1624-6, 
being  M.A.,lie  was  ordained  deacon  by  Laud, 
then  biehop  of  8t.  David'a  (Laud,  Autobio-  j 
^R9)fy,07ffiffd,18S9,p.33),TeoeiTingpriefit's  i 
orders  from  Neile,  at  that  time  bisnop  of 
Dniham,  on  24  Sept.  1626  (Hvtcbiitbon, 
Dwkam,  ii.  188;  Cosiir,  (hrre^ondenee, 
Soitees  Soc.  i.  200).  He  became  a  great 
faToarite  with  Neile,  who  made  him  his 
ciu4)laui,and  gave  him  sereral  valuable  pre- 
fermente.  In  Januarr  1627-8,  being  tnen 
B.D.,  he  was  oollated  to  the  fifth  stall  in 
the  church  of  Duriiun  (Lb  Nbtji,  JFattit  ed. 
Hac^,  iiL  312),  obtaming  the  ivelfUi  stall 
at  'Wincherter  ISNot.  1629  <i&.  in.  48).  On 
10  April  1633,  having  taken  hi«  dootOE^s  dfr- 
grte  in  the  previouB  March,  he  became  rector 
of  Haogfatosi-le-dkome,  Durham  ^SuBlEE8, 
Ihtrkam,  iiL  342).  He  resigned  his  stall  at 
Winchester,  24  April  1640,  to  succeed  to  the 
pntond  of  Knaiesborough-^um-Brickhill  in 
York  Minster  on  the  following  1  May  (Lh 
Nbt^  iii  197).  He  was  also  cluiplain  to  the 
king.  Don  con,  who  was  one  oi  the  most 
learned  as  well  as  ablest  promoters  of  Laud's 
high  church  policy,  was  stripped  of  all  his 
prefennents  by  the  parliament,  and  retired  to 
the  continent.  In  1651  he  was  in  attendance 
ngonthaEngliah  court  in  France,  andofficiated 
other  exiled  dei^Tmen  in  Sir  Richard 
Brome's  dupel  at  Fans  (Evxcrtr,  Diary,  ed. 
1879,  ii.  20,  SO  n.)  Daring  ibe  same  year  he 
wot  to  Italy  (Cosnr,  Corrt^Bondmo$t  i.  280), 
bit  in  November  1666  he  was  living  at  San- 
mor,  busied  with  some  scheme  of  consecrating 
bishops  (Clamudok,  State  Papen,  voL  iii. 
appendix,  pp.  c,  ei,  eiii ;  Cotnr,  Works,  Anglo- 
C%th.  Libr.,  ir.  876  n.  a).  On  28  Aug.  1659 
Coaia,  writing  from  Puis  to  Sancion,  says 
of  Dimani, '  now  all  his  tmployment  is  to 
Bake  sermons  before  the  En^ish  merchants 
St  Ligonie  and  Florence  *  {Corre^wnderux,  i. 
290).  According  to  the  statement  of  his 
fnsM,  Dr.  Richard  Watson,  it  seems  that 
DmMoa  died  at  Leghorn  in  1660  (pre&oe  to 
J^ma^DeAdoratione) ;  in  BamaoasOler's 
pe&ee  to  Herbert's '  A  Priest  to  die  Temile ' 
M  and  his  Iffoth^,  Jotn  Duncon,  are  mm- 
tioiisd  as  having '  died  before  the  miracle  of 
our  happy  restauration.'  His  only  known 
wock,  *De  AdfKatione  Dei  vetBua  Altare,' 


beiii^  his  dutonninntioa  for  the  degree  of 
D.D.,  15  March  lGo3,  appears  to  have  been 
published  soon  after  that  date,  and  the  argu- 
ments answered  in  a  tract  entitled  '  Super- 
stitio  Superstes '  (Cawdbt,  preface  to  Bow' 
ing  towmxU  the  Altar).  It  was  reprinted 
after  the  author's  death  by  B.  Watson,  12mo 
(Cambridge  ?),  1660,  an  Eiylish  veruon,  by 
I.  D.,  appearing  a  few  months  later,  4to,  Lon- 
don (1661).  A  reply  by  Zaehaiy  Crofton 
[q.  v.j  entitled  *  Altar- Worship,' 12mo,  Lon- 
don, 1661,  giving  small  satisfaction  to  tho 
puritans^a  violent  tirade  by  Daniel  Cawdry 
[q.  v.],  'Bowing  towards  the  Altar  .  .  .  im- 
pleaded as  gro88dTSuperatitiou8,'4  to,  London, 
1661,  came  out  shortly  afterwards.  Two  of 
Duncon's  letters  to  John  Cosin,  dated  respec- 
tively 9  July  1637  and  20  April  1638,  are  in 
Additional  MS.  4275,  ff.  197, 198. 

JoHK  DmscoN,  brother  of  Eleazar,  was,  as 
he  says,  holding  a  care  in  Essex  at  the  time 
of  the  civil  war  (preface  to  Srd  edition  of 
The  Setumegf  &c.)  After  his  deprivation  he 
was  received  into  the  house  of  Lady  Falk- 
land. He  is  author  of  a  qnunt  and  once 
popular  religious  biography,  *  The  Retumes 
of  Spiritual  Comfort  and  Grief  in  a  devout 
Soul.  Represented  (by  entercourse  of  Let- 
ters) to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lady 
Letice,  Vi-Countess  Falkland,  in  her  Lite 
time.  And  exemplified  in  the  holy  Life  and 
Death  of  the  said  Honorable  Lady '  (with- 
out author'8name),12mo,  London,  1648;  2nd 
edition,  enlarged,  12mo,  London,  1649;  an- 
other edition,  'with  some additionals,*  12mo, 
London,  1653;  3rd  edition,  enhiiged,  12mo, 
London,  1653.  It  was  partly  reproduced 
in  the  various  editions  of  Dr.  Thomas  Gib- 
bons's  '  Memoirs  of  eminently  Pious  Women ' 
(1777, 1804, 1816). 

Another  brother,  EDifiTSDDuNcoK,  LL.B,, 
was  sent  by  Nicholas  Ferrar  [q.  v.]  of  Little 
Oidding,  near  Huntingdon,  to  visit  Qeorge 
Herbert  during  his  lost  fllness.  Herbert  placed 
the  mannscripc  of  '  A  Priest  to  the  Temple  ' 
in  his  hands,  with  an  injunction  to  deliver  it 
to  Ferrar.  Duncon  afterwards  became  pos- 
sessed of  it,  and  promoted  its  puhlicatlnn 
(Olbt,  preface).  He  also  gave  some  slig-lit 
a«(siRtance  to  Walton  when  writing  his  life 
of  Herbert  On  23  Mav  1663  he  was  insti- 
tuted to  the  rectory  of  Friem  Bamet,  Mid- 
dlesex (Nbwcodet, -ffeper^oW«m,i.  608).  He 
died  in  1673.  His  son,  John  Duncon,  M.A,, 
a  bachelor,  succeeded  to  the  living,  Imt  sur- 
vived a  few  weeks  onij,  dyinpr  at  Cambridge 
in  tiie  bepnning  of  1^3-4.  Administration 
of  his  estate  was  granted  to  his  sister,  Ruth 
Duncon,  10  Feb.  1673-4  (^A^umatrAttm  Act 
Book,  P.  0.  C,  1674,  f.  17  b).  Unlike  his 
brothers  Edmund  Danooa  was  a.puritan  (sea 
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bis  letter  to  John  Ellis,  AdcUt.  MS.  28930, 
f.24). 

[Authorities  cited  above ;  Cal.  State  Paper*, 
Dom.  1629-31,  pp.20.  483,  1681-3, p. 77,  1«33- 
1634,  p.  150,  1636-7,  p.  14.  1630-40,  pp.  filfi, 
S39,  S42,  1651-2,  p.  271 ;  Kennett's  B^fiBter, 
p.  489  ;  Notes  and  Qneries,  1st  war.  ix.  M,  184, 
359.]  G.  a. 

DUNCON,  SAMUEL  (Jl.  1600-1659), 
political  writer,  was  a  citizen  of  Ipswich,  of 
coDsiderable  means,  and  devoted  to  the  par- 
liamontwy  side  in  the  (utII  wars.  In  1640 
he  was  'strayed  three  timea'  for  refuaing  to 
sh^t-monejr.  He  waa  ordered  to  maidi 
with  the  lung's  forces  against  the  Scots;  but 
he  was  allowed,  after  some  troubleaome  nego- 
tiations, to  hire  a  substitute.  Froceeses  were 
also  begun  agunst  him  in  the  conunissaries* 
court  and  the  court  of  arches.  This  caused 
him  to  repair  several  times  to  London,  and 
led  finally  to  his  being  '  damnified  about 
300/.'  Duncon  complained  to  the  parliament, 
but  without  result.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out  he  as  well  as  his  father  and  father- 
in-law  aided  the  parliament  with  many  con- 
tributions, by  raising  troops  (which  brought 
him  into  direct  conununication  with  Crom- 
well), and  br  acting  as  high  collector  of  as- 
sessments till  1661.  Duncon  semns  finally  to 
have  settled  in  London,  and  to  have  med 
about  the  time  of  the  Bestoration.  Duncon 
wrote :  1.  '  Several  Propositions  of  publick 
concernment  presented  to  his  Excellency 
the  Lord Genenill Cromwell,*  1661.  2. 'Seve- 
ral Proposals  offered  by  a  Friend  to  Peace  and 
Truth  to  the  aenous  cousideration  of  the 
keepers  of  the  Liberties  of  the  People  of 
Englaud,'  &c.,  1659.  The  chief  end  of  these 
tracts  is  (besides  the  recital  of  the  author's 
sacrifices  for  the  Commonwealth)  towards 
the  '  settling  of  peacemakers  in  every  city 
and  county  of  this  nation.*  These  peace- 
makers were  to  be  the  '  most  understanding 
plain  honest-harted  men '  that  the  people  (n 
the  district  could  find.  Their  function  was 
to  be  to  settle  all  sorts  of  duq^tes,  ai^  thus 
avtud  as  &r  as  possible  the  neeeanty  fat  law 
oonitajsee  Cahpbbll,  Livea  the  Chawxl- 
tort,  viu.  S69,  for  a  somewhat  similar  scheme 
proposed  hy  Lnd  Brougham). 

[WoAm;  AdditHeS.  81418,  f.  270,  21419, 
f.  145.]  F.  W-^. 

DTTITOUMB,  JOHN  (1706-1839),  topo- 
grapher, bom  in  1766,  was  the  second  son  of 
Iliomas  Duncumb,  rector  of  Shere,  Surrey. 
He  was  educated  at  a  school  in  Guildford, 
underaclei^yman  named  Cole,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  proceeded  B.A.  in 
1767,  and  M.A.  in  1796.  lu  1788  he  settled 
ftt  Uttteford  in  the  dnol  u^auty  of  editor  and 


printer  of  Pugh's  '  Hereford  JoumaL'  Two 
years  later  he  accepted  an  eugagement  from 
Charles,  eleventh  duke  of  Nortcdk^  the  owner, 
Jure  UTorit,  of  extensive  estates  in  the  county, 
to  compile  andeditahistoryof  Herefbrdahiie. 
The  terms  were  21. 2«.  per  week  for  collecting 
materials,  with  extra  payment  for  journeys 
out  of  the  coonty,  the  work  to  he  the  pro- 
perty of  the  duke.  The  first  volume,  contain- 
ing a  general  history  of  the  county  and  ac- 
count of  the  dty,  was  published,  4to,  Here- 
ford, 1804;  and  the  first  part  of  a  second 
I  volume,  containing  the  hundreds  of  Broxash 
i  and  Ewyas-Looy,  with  a  few  pages  of  Orey- 
I  tree  hundred,  in  1812.   At  the  death  of  the 
duke  in  December  1816  the  tnpi^ee  stopped 
i  and  Duncumb  ceased  to  work.   The  unsold 
I  portions  of  the  worii,  with  the  pages  of  Grey- 
I  tree  hundred  then  pnnted  but  not  published, 
being  part  of  the  duke's  pwBonal  esttfe^  were 
remoTOd  from  Hereford  to  a  warehooee  in 
London,  in  which  place  the  paroels  remained 
undisturbed  and  forgotten  until  1837,  when 
.  the  whole  stock  was  purdiased  by  Thomas 
I  Thorpe,  the  bookseller,  who  disposed  of  his 
{ eopies  of  vols.  i.  and  ii.  with  the  pages  of 
{  Greytree  (319-68),  to  which  he  append  an 
I  index.   After  p.  368,  vol.  iL  was  completed 
with  index  in  1866  by  Judge  W.  H.  Cooke, 
who  issued  a  third  volume  containing  the 
remainder  of  Greytree  in  1882.    A  fourth 
volume  will  include  the  parishes  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Grimsworth.   A  useful  supplement 
to  Duncumb  and  Cooke's  histonr  is  Geoive 
Strong's  'Heraldry  of  Hoefordshire,*  fol., 
London,  1848  (^DoMcmiB,  ptefooe  to  vol.  i. ; 
CooKB,  postscnpt  to  T(d.  iL  p.  401,  [wefaca 
tOToL  iu.) 

DuneninVs  connection  with  thelocsl  news- 
iiapeT  ceased  in  1791,  when  he  entered  into 
holy  orders.  He  was  instituted  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Tftlachddd  in  Brecknodnhire  in  1798 
(pent.  Mao.  vol.  Ixiii.  pt.  ii.p.  1219),  and  to 
FriJsham,  Berkshire,  in  the  same  year.  In 
1809  he  became  rector  of  Tortington,  Sussex, 
but  resigned  the  living  soon  w«rwards  on 
his  institution  to  Abbey  Do  re,  Herefordshire 
(ib.  vol.  Ixxix.  nt.  ii.  p.  778),  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  being  the  patron  of  both  benefices. 
In  1616  he  obtained  the  vicarage  of  ManseL- 
Lacy,  Herefordshire,  from  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)UvedalePrice(^.vol,lxxxv.pt.i.p.661), 
and  held  both  these  Herefordshire  benefices 
at  his  death. 

Duncumb  was  secretary  to  the  Hereford- 
shire Agricultunti  Society  from  its  formataou 
in  1797,  and  published  in  1801  an  *  Essay  on 
the  Best  Means  of  Applying  Pasture  Lands, 
&C.,  to  the  Production  of  Grain,  and  of  r»* 
converting  them  to  Grasfi,'  8vo,  London. 
Another  useful  treatise  was  a*  General  View 
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of  the  Agricaltnre  of  the  County  of  Here- 
Ibrd,'  173  pp.  8to,  London,  1805,  ft>r  thecon- 
uderadon  of  the  Board  of  Agricultare  and 
Internal  Improvement.  He  also  published 
two  sermona,  one  preached  7  March  1796, 
the  daj  appointed  for  the  general  £ut,  16 
pp.  6to,  L<mdon ;  the  other  pteoehed  in  the 
cathedral  churdit  8  An^.  1796^  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  snbscnben  to  the  (General 
InfirmaiT  in  Hereford,  and  printed  for  the 
benefit  oi  the  charity,  16  pp.  8-vo,  London,  1 797 
(Watt, SibL Brit. uSSSo).  Byl809hehad 
become  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Duncnmb  died  at  Hereford  10  Sept.  18S8, 
aged  74  (Gent,  Mag.  new  8?r.  xii.  660-1), 
and  was  buried  in  tiji.'  clnirfl}  rjf  AlilipyDort, 
where  a  monuuii'iit  \b  placLvi  lo  lilg  niemory. 
He  married  in  1 7tti'  Mury.  (kn;:litt;r  of  Wil- 
liam Webb  of  HitIjiht,  neiir  Ilcrflbrrt,  by 
whom  he  had  1 1 1  tv.'  c  Li  ldrt;n ;  T 1 1  'j  1 1 1  as  I->l  ivjird 
{d.  1823)  and  William  Gw^rgi.  [•!.  T^-'^l  >.  fliid 
adaugbter.  AH  died  unmacriEid.  JUj';^.  UiiU' 
eanb  died  in  1811.  DuunimVe  manuscript 
ooUactioiu  were  sold  \n  \iSiA  widow  to  a  local 
bookBeOer.  He  lirsd  in  Heniford  from  1788 
to  hu  death,  and  was  nerei  raudent  on  any 
of  his  vaiiotu  preferments. 

[The  above  nwmoir  has  been  for  the  most 
fait  aonnpUed  ftwn  infbnnation  kindly  com- 
■anieatMi  bj  Judge  Cooke.  8a»  also  Chnt.  Mag. 
itA.x^pt.iLp.844,uWiar.i.219,T.209,xvi.  , 
6M ;  Oxford  endoatas  (1801),  p.  190.]  O.  0.  ' 

DXHTDAK  CHARLES,  Babok  Ahbs- 
BUBT  (1751-l832|),  bom  5  Aug.  1751,  was 
younger  son  of  Thomas  Dundas  of  flngask, ' 
HJ*.  for  Orkney  and  Shetland  1768-71,  and  ! 
a  cnBsusmoner  of  police  in  Scotland  81  Jan. 
1771.  who  died  16  April  1786.  His  mother , 
was  his  Other's  second  wifb>  Janet,  daughter 
of  Cliariee  Uaitland,  sixth  earl  rfLaudenlale. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar^but  deTOted  him- 
sdf  to  a  political  lifb.   He  first  sat  for  the 
bcmnigh  (H  Richmond  in  177 6,  then  for  Ork- 
ney and  Shetland  (1781-1),  again  fov  Rich- 
mood,  and  finally  for  Berkshire,  which  he 
reprceented  in  ten  succesBive  pailiaments  ' 
(1791-183^.    He  was  finftllr  the  second 
udest  member  in  the  house.   Ihmdas  was  a 
liberal  in  politics.    In  1802^  on  the  resigtia-  j 
tion  of  Mitford  (afterwards  Lord  Redesdale),  j 
the  then  speaker,  he  was  nominated  by  She-  ' 
ridan  as  his  successor  in  opposition  to  Abbot. 
He,  however,  withdrew  from  the  ctmtest. 
Snndas  was  coonsellor  of  state  for  Scotland 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  colonel  of  the 
White  Hone  Tolonteer  canlry. 

Dundas  was  twice  married.  Hjsfirstwife, 
Anne,  daughter  of  Ralph  Whitley  of  Aston 
Hall,  Flint^ire,  br  whom  he  had  one  daugh- 
ter, Janet,  wife  Of  Sr  James  Whitley  Drans , 


Dundas  [q.  T.],  brought  him  the  considerable 
estate  of  Kentbury-Ame8bury,WiIt8hire,and 
other  property.  His  second  wife,  whom  he 
married  on26Jan.  1822,  was  his  cousin,  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Charles  Barclar,  and  widow 
(tf  (1)  Charles  C^ilvy,  and  (2)  Major  Archi- 
bald Erskine.  Dundas  was  made  a  peer  as 
Lord  Ameshury  1^  letterspatent  1 1  May  1883. 
He  died  7  July  1832  at  his  residence  in  Pirn- 
Uco.  wheranpon  the  title  became  extinct. 
Lady  Amesbniy  died  14  April  1841. 

JC^ent.  Uag.  August  1832;  Burke's  Dormant 
Extinct  Peerages  (1883),  pp.  188-4 ;  Addit 
MB.  2667,  ff.  1S4.  166;  Foster'a  Members  of 
Fariiament  (Scotland).]  F.  W-t. 

DUNDAS,  Sib  DAVID  (178fr-1820), 
general,  was  the  third  son  of  Robert  Dundas, 
a  merchant  of  Edinburgh,  br  his  wife  Mar- 

earet,  daughter  of  Thomas  Watson  of  Muir- 
ouse.  He  was  educated  at  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Woohrieh,  and  assisted  in  the 
great  surrey  of  Scotland  imder  his  maternal 
uncle,  Qeneial  David  Wataon,  and  undfur 
General  Roy  from  1762  to  1766.  He  was 
appointed  a  lieutenant  fireworker  in  the 
royal  artillery  in  1764,  a  practitioner  en- 
gineer in  17o6,  and  a  lieutenant  in  the 
66th  regiment  in  1766,  in  which  year  he  re- 
ceived the  post  of  assistant  quartermaster- 
general  to  General  Watson.  He  threw  up 
bis  staff  appointment  in  1768  to  join  his 
reginlent  when  ordered  on  foreign  service, 
aiKl  was  present  at  the  second  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's attack  on  St.  Malo,  at  General 
Blight  capture  of  Cberbomg,  and  at  the  fight 
at  St.  Cas.  At  the  close  of  the  same  y«ur  he 
Joined  the  ^rmy  onderthe  command  of  Prinoe 
Ferdinand  of  Brunsmck  in  tite  thxeefbld 
capacity  of  assistant  quartOTmastor^general, 
engineer,  and  lieutenant  of  in&ntry,  and  left 
Germany  on  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign 
to  join  the  16th  light -dragoons,  into  which 
he  nad  just  been  promoted  captain.  Colonel 
Eliott,  af^rwarda  Lord  Heathtield,  who  com- 
manded that  regiment,  took  af anc^  to  Dundas, 
who  acted  as  his  aide-de-camp  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1760  and  1761  in  Gumany,  when 
he  waa  present  at  the  battles  of  Oorbach, 
Warburg,  and  Clostercampen,  the  ai^  of 
Wesel,  and  the  battle  of  Fellinghausen,  and 
also  in  the  expedition  to  Cuba  in  1762,  when 
Eliott  served  as  second  in  command  to  Lord 
Albemarle  at  the  capture  of  Havana.  At  the 
end  of  the  seven  yem^wurDuitdasccnnmeaoed 
that  study  of  his  profession  which  eventually 
caused  him  to  Im  considered  the  most  pro- 
found tactician  in  England.  He  was  pre- 
sent every  year  at  the  mantsuvres  of  the 
French,  Prussian,  or  Austrian  armies,  and 
was  able  to  get  a  thorough  insight  into  the 
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milit^  reforms  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
irhich  bad  reTolutionised  the  armies  of  Eu- 
rope. In  1770  he  was  promoted  major,  and 
when  the  war  of  American  independence 
broke  out  in  1774  he  woe  anxiona  to  go  on 
active  service.  On  further  conBideration  be 
thought  it  would  be  better  for  him  rather  to 
work  out  his  new  system  of  tactics,  and  he 
therefore  purchased  in  1776  the  lieutenant- 
colondcy  of  the  12th  light  dragoons  instead. 
He  was  appointed  quartermaster-general  in 
Ireland  in  1778,  promoted  colonel  in  1781, 
and  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  2nd  Irish 
horse  in  1782,  when  be  again  had  leisure 
to  Btudy  the  militair  tystems  of  the  conti- 
nent. He  attended  tne  Prussian  autnnm 
manoBUTrei  in  Fomwaiua,  Sileata,  and  Mog- 
debuiv  in  1786,  1766,  and  1787,  and  in 
1788  he  brought  out  the  resnlte  of  hia  long 
study  in  bis  great  work,  '  The  Principles  of 
Military  Movements,  chiefly  applicable  to 
Infantry.'  The  publication  ot  this  book  mode 
his  reputation,  and  for  the  next  ten  years 
Dund^  was  constantly  employed.  In  1789 
he  was  appointed  adjutant-gmerol  in  Ireland, 
on  28  April  1790  he  was  promoted  major* 
general,  and  on  2  April  1791  made  colonel  of 
the  22nd  regiment.  In  June  1792  the  <  Rulea 
and  fiegulationa  for  the  Formation,  Field 
Exereiaes,  and  Movements  of  His  Majeo^a 
Forcea,*  which  he  had  drawn  up  by  the  direo 
tion  of  the  onthoritiea  at  tiie  Hone  Onards, 
were-  issued  as  the  official  ordera  fat  die 
army,  and  were  speedily  followed  by  the 
<RuleB  and  Regulalions  for  the  Cavalry/ 
for  which  Dundaa  was  largely  indebted  to 
the  experience  of  Sir  James  Stewart  Denham 
[q.  V.J  Under  these  rules  and  regulations 
the  armies  which  fought  under  Ab^cromhy, 
Moore,  and  Wellington  were  disciplined. 
When  war  broke  out  with  France  in  1793, 
Dundas  was  sent  to  Jersey  to  report'  on  the 
practicability  of  a  descent  on  St.  Malo,  aJter 
which  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  Duke  of 
York's  army  before  Dunkirk,  where  he  served 
for  a  short  time  in  command  of  a  brigade, 
and  then  in  October  travelled  through  Ger- 
many and  Italy  to  Toulon,  where  he  took  up 
thepost  of  second  in  command  to Oenefal 
0*Hara.  Whan  (^Hara  was  taken  prisoner, 
Dundas  took  command  of  the  small  English 
force  at  Toulon ;  but  he  soon  saw  the  im- 
possibility of  holding  that  city  against  the 
great  superiority  of  the  French  trootn.  After 
repelling  the  attacks  of  1 7  and  18  Dec,  he 
became  one  of  the  chief  advocates  for  the 
ervacuation  of  that  city,  which  was  carried 
into  effect  on  39  Dec.  He  took  his  army  to 
Elba  and  then  to  Corsica,  where  he  supers 
intended  the  capture  of  San  Fiorenxe,  and 
Uien  hurried  across  the  continent  to  join  the 


Duke  of  York  in  Flanders,  He  commanded 
a  brigade  of  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Toumav 
eta  22  May  1794,  and  when  the  Duke  of  York 
returned  to  England  he  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  on  the  lower  Waal, 
amounting  to  eight  thousand  men.  With 
this  force  he  fought  the  battle  of  Gelder- 
malsen,  and  on  30  Dec.  the  battle  of  Tuyl, 
when,  in  spite  of  his  inferiority  of  numb^, 
he  drove  the  French  back  ou'oss  the  Waal. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  hold  the  Waal  for 
long,  and  Dunaaa  had,in  spite  of  his  victories, 
to  cover  the  disortrous  retreat  of  the  British 
anny  on  Bremen  with  his  cavalry.  When 
liOTd  Harcourt  returned  to  England  with 
tJie  infantry  in  April  1796,  Dundas  waa  left 
in  command  of  twenty-four  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  with  whicJi  he  served  in  Westphalia 
until  uie  final  recall  of  the  troops  from  the 
continent  in  January  1796.  He  was  largely 
rewarded  for  his  great  services,  being  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  7th  light  dragoons  on 
23  Dec.  1796,  made  quartermaster-general  at 
the  Horse  Guards  m  1796,  and  promoted 
lieutenant-general  next  year. 

As  quartermaster-general  Dundas  had 
much  to  do  in  reorganising  the  army  after 
the  unlucky  series  of  disasters  in  Flanders, 
and  in  enfimunglua  *RuIesand  Regulations.' 
He  also  commanded  the  camps  of  exercise  at 
Weymouth  and  Windsor,  which  brought  him 
into  intimate  relations  with  the  king.  In 
1790  he  accompanied  the  Duke  of  York  in 
theexpeditiottCotheHeld»,  Hecotumanded 
the  second  column  in  the  battle  of  19  Sept., 
and  the  centre  column  in  the  fierce  attack 
on  Beiven  on  2  Oct.,  when  his  services  were 
particiuarly  praised  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
but  he  felt  obliged  on  the  17th  to  acquiesce 
Id  the  convention  of  Alkmaer,  as  no  good  had 
t>een  done  and  no  ground  gained  by  these 
battles.  In  1801  he  was  made  colonel  of  the 
2nd  dragoons  and  governor  of  Fort  Oeo^e 
in  the  place  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  in 
1802  he  was  promoted  general,  and  in  1803 
he  resigned  his  post  at  ute  Horee  Guards  to 
take  command  of  the  southern  ditstrlct.  la 
I80S  he  was  made  a  kuiffht  of  the  Bath  and 
apptunted  governor  of  Ohelaea  Hospital^  and 
in  1805  he  resigned  his  command  and  retired 
to  Chelsea,  where  he  lived  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  acted  as  president  of  the  court  of 
inquiry  held  upon  the  conduct  of  Sir  Hew 
D^rvmple,SirHarryBurrard,andSir  Arthur 
Wellesley  as  to  the  convention  of  Cintra  in 
1808,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  se- 
lected to  succeed  the  Duke  of  York  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army.  It  was  felt 
neceswu7  that  the  duke  should  resign  after 
the  disclosures  caused  by  the  inquiry  of  the 
House  of  Commons  into  the  case  <u  Mrs.  Mary 
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AiiQe  Clarke  [q.  t.I  Dundas  was  c^oeen, 
because  as  tlie  duke  a  rigbt-liand  man  ut  th^ 
Horse  Guards  hethorou^l^  undtirotood  his 
military  policy,  besides  being  an  intimate 
friend  wbo  waa  ready  to  make  way  for  tbe  duke 
when  tbe  scandal  sbould  have  blown  over. 
Dundas  was  accordingly  sworn  of  the  privy 
council,  and  held  tbe  post  of  commander-iu- 
chief  of  tbe  army  from  18  Marcli  1809  to 
26  Hay  1811,  a  period  signalised  by  the 
victories  of  Talavera  and  Busaco  and  the  re- 
treat to  Torres  Vedras,  and  he  was  then 
petfectlj  ready  to  resi^  to  the  Duke  of  York. 
He  was  cdonel-ift-chief  of  the  rifle  brigade 
180B  till  death.  He  was  made  governor 
Lu^uard  fort  in  1820.  lie  waa  trans- 
ferred to  the  coloneloy  of  the  1st  or  king's 
dragoon  guards  in  1813,  and  lived  quietly 
at  ChelsM  Hospital  until  bis  death  on 
18  Feb.  1820.  Dundas,  who  married  Char- 
lotte, daughter  of  General  Oliver  de  Laneey, 
bsrraclunaster-general,  left  no  children.  His 
widow  died  in  April  1840,  and  his  property 
deToIved  on  bis  nephew,  Robert  Dundas 
or  Beechwood  in  Midlothian,  a  principal 
clerk  of  tbe  court  of  session  in  Scotland, 
who  was  created  a  baronet  in  1821,  and  died 
28  Dec  1835. 

Sir  Henry  Bunbuiy  devotes  the  fblUnring 
puewe  to  Sir  David :  '  General  Dundas  had 
ruBed  himself  into  notice  by  bavins'  formed  a 
system  for  tbe  British  army,compifed  and  di- 
gested from  the  Prussian  code  of  tactics  both 
rarthein&ntiyandthecavBlrr.  Tbi^workhad 
beeneag^ly  adopted  bjr  tbe  Duke  of  York,  as 
commuder^n-cnief^  and  bad  become  the  uni- 
vranl  manual  in  onr  service.  The  system  was 
in  the  main  good,  and  written  on  right  prin- 
ciples, though  tbe  book  was  ill-written,  and 
led  the  large  class  of  stupid  officers  into  stnnge 
Uondeia.  But  a  uniform  system  had  been 
Urievously  needed,  for  no  twoT^iments,before 
thcao  regulations  were  promulgated,  moved  in 
uoinn.  DundaBwasatidl,q)at8iiuii,crabbed 
and  austere,  dry  in  his  looks  and  demeanour. 
He  had  made  bis  way  horn  a  poor  ocmdition 
<he  told  me  himself  that  he  walked  from 
E£nbnrgh  to  London  to  enter  himself  as  a 
Inwocker  in  the  artillery) ;  and  there  were 
peealiaritieB  in  his  habits  and  style  which 
excibed  some  ridicule  amone  young  officers. 
But  though  it  appeared  a  little  out  of  fashion, 
then  WIS  "  much  care  and  valour  in  that 
Scotchman  "  *  {NarratiTes  o/sotru  Fassoffea  m 
tie  Gnat  War  with  Ihmce,  1799-1810). 

[Bo^al  Military  Calendar,  ed.  1820,  i.  2S4~ 
301 ;  Chambers's  Diet,  of  Eminent  Scotsmen; 
Seargiaa  Biography ;  Moore's  Life  of  Sir  John 
Ifoor* ;  Bmi^ry's  Nftrrative  of  some  FassagM 
iHbsGreatWuvitb France;  Gent. Msg  Mnreh 
UU.]  H.  M.  & 


DUNDAS,  SiB  DAVEO  (1799-1877), 
statesman,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  James 
Dundas  of  Ocbtertyre,  Perthshire,  by  his 
marriage  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Graham  of  Airtb,  Stirlingshire,  was  bom 
in  1799.  Admitted  on  the  foundation  of 
Westminster  at  tbe  age  of  thirteen,  he  was 
elected  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1816, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  3  Feb.  1820,  and 
was  elected  a  student  of  tbe  society;  be  pro- 
ceeded M.A.  2  Nov.  1822.  He  was  called  to 
tbe  bar  at  the  Inner  Tem^e,  7  Feb,  182S, 
and  went  the  aovthem  circuit.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Scotch  bar.  InMarchl840 
he  waa  dected  member  of  parliament  for 
Sutberlandshire,  and  on  17  Feb.  bo  was 
appointed  a  queen's  counsel,  being  elected 
a  bencher  of  his  inn  in  due  course.  He  re- 
presented Sutberlandshire  for  twelre  years 
till  1863,  and  sat  for  it  again  from  March  1801 
until  May  1867.  He  entered  parliament  as 
an  adherent  of  the  liberal  party,  and  on 
10  July  1846  was  appointed  solicitor-general 
under  Lord  John  Russell,  receiving  the  cus- 
tomary knighthood  on  4Feb,1847.  Indifferent 
health  obliged  bim  to  resign  office  26  March 
1848r  when  it  was  thought  be  would  have 
accepted  tbe  morecomfortable  and  permanent 
poet  of  principal  clerk  of  tbe  House  of  Jjords. 
He,  however,  declined  it.  In  May  1819  he 
again  took  ofiice,  this  time  as  judge-advocate* 
general,  waa  sworn  a  privy  councillor  on  the 
K>llowing39  June,  and  retired  with  his  party 
in  1862.  Thereafter  it  was  understood  that 
he  did  not  care  for  further  profesnonal  or 
political  advancement.  An  accomplished 
scholar,  be  lived  a  somewhat  retired  life  at 
his  chambers,  13  King's  Bench  Walk,  Inner 
Temple,  where  be  had  brought  together  a 
finelibrarr.  He  died  unmarried  on  ^  March 
1877, aged 78.  DundaswasanbonoraryM.A. 
of  Durham  University,  and  from  1861  to  1867 
a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum.  He  al< 
ways  gave  his  steady  support  to  Westminster 
School  and  was  a  constant  attendant  at  its 
anniversirica  and  plays.  Hewaa  one  of  those 
'  Old  WeBtminaten'  who  most  strongly  op- 
poeed  the  proposal  of  xemoving  the  school 
into  tiie  oonnt^. 

[Wddils  Alumni  Wssbnm.  1802,  pp.  47ff, 
480,  69t  i  Law  Timsa,  18  July  1846,  1  April 
1848.  7  April  1877;  Fostra'sManhnaorPailift- 
nwat  (Sootland),  p.  1 10.]  Q.  0. 

DUNDAS,  FRANCIS  (d.  1824),  general, 
of  Sanson,  Berwickshire,  colonel  tlst  high- 
land light  infantry,  was  second  son  of  Robert 
Dundas  of  Amiston  the  younger  [q.  v.J, 
who  held  various  important  judicial  posts  in 
Scotland  and  died  in  1787,  by  his  second 
wifei  Jean,  daughter  of  WilUam  Grant,  lord 
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PreBtongrange  (eee  Fostbb'b  Peerage,  under 
'Melville').  He  was  appointed  enBtgn  let 
foot  guards  4  April  1775,  and  became  lieu- 
tenant and  captain  in  January  1778.  In 
May  1777  he  waa  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
guards  sent  out  to  relieve  a  like  number  in 
America  (Uauiltoit,  Hist.  Oren.  Guards,  ii. 
336).  He  fought  at  Brandywine  and  Gor- 
m  an  town,  in  the  attack  on  the  Delaware  forts, 
and  in  the  action  of  Monmouth  during  the 
march  from  Philadelphia  to  New  Tork.  He 
was  frequentlT  employed  on  detached  ser- 
vices during  the  campaigns  of  1778-9,  and 
being  appointed  to  the  light  company  of  his 
regiment,  formed  for  semce  in  America — 
the  regiments  of  guards  did  not  posaeas  per- 
manent light  companies  until  some  yearslater 
— commanded  it  under  Lord  Comwallis  in 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  where  it  formed  the 
advance  guard  of  tlie  army,  and  waa  daily  en- 
gajfed  with  the  enemy.  He  was  one  of  the 
ofhcers  who  surrendered  with  Comwallis 
at  York  Town,  19  Oct.  1781  {ih.  ii.  S55). 
He  became  captain  and  lieutenant-colonel 
11  April  1783,  exchanged  as  lieutenant- 
coloneL  to  46th  foot,  and  thence  in  1787  to 
Ist  royals,  a  battalion  of  which  ha  com- 
manded in  Jamuca  from  1787  to  1791.  He 
was  adjutanfr-general  with  Sir  Charles  Grey 
at  the  capture  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe 
In  1794.  He  was  made  major-general  m 
1796.  In  October  1791  he  became  colonel- 
commandant  of  the  Scotch  brigade — ^formed 
out  of  the  Scotch  brigade  in  the  service  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  Holland,  which  was  taken 
into  British  pay,  and  soon  constituted  the 
94th  foot — for  which  he  raised  an  additional 
battalion.  The  same  year  he  was  ordered  to 
the  West  Indies  with  the  expedition  under 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,bnt,  being  driven  back 
by  stress  of  weather  to  Southampton,  was 
countermanded  and  ajmointed  to  command 
the  troops  at  the  of  Good  Hop&  whither 
he  proceeded  in  Angost  1796.  The  dhief 
events  of  his  military  command  in  South 
Africa  were  the  mutiny  on  board  the  men- 
of-war  in  Table  Bay  in  1797,  and  the  Kaffir 
•mx  on  the  Sundays  river  in  1800.  Together 
with  the  command  of  the  troops  he  held  the 
post  of  acting  governor  from  Lord  Maeart- 
ney^B  departure  in  November  1798  until  the 
arrival  of  the  new  governor.  Sir  George 
Yooge  [q.  v.],  in  December  1799,  and  agam 
from  the  recall  of  the  latter  in  1601  until  the 
colony  was  restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1803. 
He  commanded  the  Kent  division  of  the  army 
collected  on  the  south  coaatof  England  under 
Sir  David  Dundas  [a.  v.]  during  part  of  the 
invasion  alarms  of  1804^,  commanded  a  di- 
vision under  Iiord  Cathcart  in  the  Hanover 
expedition  of  1805-6,  and  again  commanded 


>m  the  Kentish  coast  alter  his  return.  He 
became  lieuteuant*genetal  in  1803,  and  gene- 
ral in  1812. 

In  1809  Dundas  had  been  appointed 
colonel  of  the  71st  highland  light  infantry. 
He  was  also  transferred  from  the  governorship 
'of  Carrickfergus,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
in  1817,  to  that  of  Dumbarton  Cistle.  He 
was  never  on  half-pay. 

Dnndaa  married  Uliza,  daughter  <tf  Sir  J. 
Camming,  H^,I.C.S.,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons  aacTone  dauriiter.  Ha  diect  16  Jon. 
^1824. 

[FoBt«r^BBerage,uiidW  BfdviUe;  *  Philippsrt's 

,  Boy.  Ufl.  CtX.  1820.  i.  888 ;  Gent.  Mitg.  xc.  pt.  i. 

,  878.  ParticaUrB  of  the  miliiary  operationa  in 
which  I>imdafl  took  part  will  be  found  in  Hamil- 

!  ton's  Gren.  Guards,  ii.  225-55,  London,  1872; 

'  Cooper  Williams's  Oampaign  in  West  Indies  in 

'  1794,  London,  to\. ;  Banbury's  Narrative  of 
BMoe  FassageB  in  the  War,  pfi.  174-80,  lAXk- 
don,  1852.   Some  sMount  <^  aSkirs  at  the  Gape 

j  during  his  command  will  be  found  in  Allardyce's 
life  of  Admiral  Elphinstone,  Viscount  Keith 

I  (Edinbui^h,  1888),  io  Sir  John  Barrow'B  writing 
on  the  Cape,  in  Theodore  Hook's  Life  of  Sir  DdTid 
Burd,  in  the  Joomal  of  Lndy  Anne  Baroard 
(printed  in  the  Earl  of  Balearree'a  Lives  of  the 
Lindsays,  London,  1858),  and  in  Extraordinary 
Military  Career  of  John  Shipp  (London,  1848), 
vol.  i.]  H.  M.  C. 

DUNDAS,  HENRY,  first  Visooumt  Mbl- 
TiLLB  (1742-1811),  fourth  son  of  Robert 
Dondas  of  Amiston  the  elder  [q.  v.],  lord 
president  of  the  court  of  session  1748-63,  by 
his  second  wife,  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Gordon  of  Invergorden,  bart.,  was  bom 
on28ApriU742.  Rol»rtDundas,8econdlord 
Amiston  [q.  v.],  was  his  grandfather.  He 
was  educated  at  Edinburgh  High  School  and 
University,  and  was  admitted  amemberofthe 
Faculty  of  Advocates  on  26  Feb.  1763.  Dun- 
das acquired  tJie  art  d  public  speaking  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  choien  of  Scotland, 
which  at  that  lime  was  the  great  school  of  ora- 
tory in  Scotland,  and,  being  of  a  well-known 
le^  family,  he  ramdly  obtained  a  la^pnio> 
tice  at  the  bar.  His  first  appointment  was 
that  of  assessor  to  the  magistrates  of  the  city, 
and  shortlyafterwarda  he  was  made  one  of  the 
depute-advocates.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four 
Dundaa  was  appointed  solicitor-general  for 
Scotland,  and  his  half-brother,  the  lord  presi- 
dent of  the  court  of  session,  wajj,  by  royal  war^ 
rant  dated  20  June  1766,  ordered  to  allow '  Mr. 
Henry  Dundas,  his  majesty's  sole  solicitor  in 
Scotland,  tout  within  tlielMir.'  Atthegeneral 
election  in  October  1774  he  was  electra  mem- 
ber for  the  county  of  Midlothian,  for  which 
he  continued  to  ait  until  the  dissolution  in 
1790,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months  at 
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tiie  end  of  1782,  when  he  represented  the 
borough  of  Newtown  in  the  lele  of  Wight. 
Be  made  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  20  Feb.  1775,  in  the  debate  on 
hoti  NortJi's  propositions  for  conciliating  the 
American  colonists.  Drmdaa  showed  his  in- 
(Jppendence  by  alluding '  in  very  strong  terms' 
to  the  inconsifitencT  of  the  prime  minister, 
and  declared  tiiat  ne  could  never  accede  to 
nj  amBnnom  whaterra '  until  the  Ameri- 
cana did,  in  dinct  terms,  acknowledge  the 
Bojtemacy  of  this  cotmtry ;  much  lees  oonld 
he  eonamt  to  such  concesuons  while  they 
weninannsBfifunst  it'fParl.  Hist  xvm.  832). 
He  (poke  again  on  6  March  in  favour  of  the 
bill  lor  teatncting  the  trade  of  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies,  and  in  reply  to  Thomas  Towns- 
bend,  who  had  ni^ed  tne  injustice  of  an  act 
which  made  no  discrimination  between  the 
innocent  and  the  guil^,  but  starred  all  alike, 
declared  that  the  bill,  which  was  both  just 
and  mercifal, '  bad  his  most  hearty  approba- 
tioQ,'  and  that, '  as  to  the  Amine  which  was 
so  pathetically  lamented,  he  was  afraid  it 
would  not  be  ^odnced  by  this  act '  387-8). 
On  n  Hay  1775  he  was  appointed  lord  aa- 
Tocite  in  die  place  of  James  Montgomeiy, 
who  had  been  mode  chief  bonm  of  the  ex- 
cbeqaer  in  Scotland,  but  it  was  not  until 

20  July  that  Dundas  presented  his  commis- 
non  in  the  hig;h  court  of  justiciary.  From 
this  time  I>UDdas  devoted  bis  attention  chiefly 
to  poUthx,  thongh  at  first  he  regularly  ap- 
peued  as  Uiepublio  prosecutor  in  the  Scotch 
conrtfl.  Inl777bewa8appointedjointkeeper 
of  the  signet  in  Scotland,  but  still  continned 
to  oppose  every  plan  for  effecting  a  reconoi' 
Itatkm  witli  the  American  colonists. 

In  February  1778  his  support  of  Powys'a 
amendment  for  the  repeal  of  the  MassacW 
setta  charter  made  tne  king  so  indignant 
that,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  North,  he  dedared 
'  the  more  I  thmk  on  the  conduct  of  the  ad- 
mate  of  Scotland,  the  more  I  am  incensed 
agunst  him ;  mora  &voni8  have  been  heaped 
ontiie  dumlders  of  that  man  than  era  were 
beatow«d  on  any  Sbotdi  lawyer,  and  he  eeenui 
alofionaly  to  embrace  every  opportunity  to 
mate  difficulties ;  but  men  of  tallents  when 
not  accompanied  with  integrity  are  pests  in- 
stead of  blessings  to  eodety ,  and  true  wisdom 
ought  to  crush  them  rather  than  to  assist 
them '  (Letter  464).  The  king,  however, 
reci^fniaing  Dundas  a  use  as  a  debater,  soon 
afterwards  became  reconciled  to  him,  and  on 

21  April  1779  wrote  to  Lord  North :  '  Let 
the  lord  advocate  be  gained  to  attend  the 
whole  aesuon  and  let  him  have  the  confidence 
ooDoeming  measures  in  parliament'  (Letter 
Ml).  On  14  Hay  1778  Dundaa  gave  notice 
ef  bis  intentiOB  to  bring  in  a  IhU,  similar  to 


Sir  George  Savile's,  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman 
catholics  in  Scotland  (Pari.  HtMt.  zix.  1142), 
But  the  agitation  wtuch  was  immediately 
commenced  in  that  country  against  the  pro- 
posed toleration  assumed  such  formidable 
proportions  that  Dundas  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don  his  intention.  To  such  an  extent  had 
sectarian  bittemesBbeen  aroused,  that,  though 
in  the  general  assembly  a  motion  against  the 
proposed  change  had  been  defeated  by  a  lai^ 
majority  in  Hay  1778,  in  the  following  year 
a  reaolution  was  passed  by  ^  same  body 
declaring  tiiat '  a  repeal  m  the  laws  now  in 
fbrce  against  papists  would  be  highly  inex- 
pedient, dangerous,  and  prejudicial  to  the 
DMt  interests  of  religion  and  civil  society  in 
1^  part  of  tlie  United  Kingdom.' 

Dundas  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  de- 
bate on  Dunning'g  famous  resohitton  relating 
to  the  influence  of  the  crown  on  Q  April  1 780, 
and  tried  to  end  the  discussion  by  moving 
that  the  chairman  should  leave  the  chair, 
hut  ultimately  withdrew  this  motion  and 
moved  the  addition  to  the  resolution  of  the 
words  '  that  it  is  necessary  to  declare.*  This 
amendment,  which  was  made  aj^parently  for 
the  sake  of  gaining  time,  was  immediat^ 
accepted  by  Fox,  and  Dundaa  thereupon  voted 
with  the  government  in  the  nunraity  (tifr. 
izl  860-1, 366,  874). 

In  April  1781  he  was  made  chairman  of 
the  secret  committee  appointed  to  rejwrt  on 
the  causes  of  the  war  in  the  Gamatic  and 
the  state  of  the  British  possessions  in  that 
part  of  India.  On  9  April  1782  he  moved 
that  the  six  reports  which  he  had  presented 
should  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  and  in  a  speech  lasting  nearly 
three  hours  strongly  condemned  vas  mia- 
management  of  the  Indian  presidencies  {ib. 
xxii.  1276-83).  On  30  May  following  his  re- 
solutions declaring  that  Warren  Hastings 
and  William  Hnnoy  (president  of  the  coun- 
dl  of  Bombay)  having  '  in  sundry  inatonees 
acted  in  a  manner  repugnant  to  the  honour 
and  policy  of  England,' ongbt  to  be  removed 
from  their  respective  offi(»8,  were  agreed  to 
(A.  xxiii.  76-6).  But  though  an  order  for 
the  recall  of  Hastings  was  made  by  the  di- 
rectors, it  was  snbsequently  rescinded,  and 
he  remained  in  India  until  1785.  Dundas 
retained  the  office  of  lord  advocate  during 
the  Rockingham  and  Shelbume  administra- 
tions, and  on  19  Aug.  1782  was  also  ap- 
pointed by  the  latter  minister  treasurer  of 
the  navy.  He  was  admitted  to  the  privy 
council  on  SI  July  1782,  and  was  also  given 
the  office  of  keeper  of  the  Scotch  signet,  as 
well  as  the  patronageof  all  places  in  Scotland 
(Fox,  MemoriaU  and  Oorrefpondence,  1863, 
ii.  29).  Shortly  before  Shelbome'e  downfall 
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Pundas  entered  into  negotiations  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  aecuring  Lord  North's  support  to  the 
ministrj.  Thewtter,however,renisedtocom- 
mit  himself,  and  directly  afterwards  fdzmed 
the  coalition  with  Fox  wliidi  put  an  end  to 
the  Bhelbume  administration  pp.  80-7), 
Dundas  then  attempted  to  prevail  on  Pitt  to 
accept  the  office  of  prime  minister,  hut  after 
a  long  miniBt«rul  interregnum  the  coalition 
goremment  came  into  power  in  April  1783, 
and  Diindaa  wassQCceeaed  as  treasurer  of  the 
navT  hj  Charles  Townshend.  The  office  of 
lord  advocate  Dundas  continued  to  hold  for 
some  time  longer,  hut  in  spite  of  his  hoast 
that  '  no  man  in  Scotliind  will  venture  to 
take  my  place,'  he  was  nt  length  displaced 
by  Fox  in  Auorust  178S  in  favour  of  I^nry 
mkine.  On  14  April  1783  Dundas  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill  for  tJie  reciilai- 
tion  of  the  government  of  India  {Pari.  Mist, 
zxiii.  767-W).  As  the  government  aftei^ 
wards  brought  in  a  Inll  of  their  own.  Dundaa 
abandoned  nis,  and  vehemently  denounced 
Fox's  as '  big  with  the  most  alaxmiiur  conse- 
quences to  the  constitution '  (tb.  1401-S). 

Upon  Pitt's  accesdon  to  power  Dundas 
once  more  became  treasurer  of  the  navy,  an 
office  which  he  continued  to  hold  untilJune 
1800.  He  was  also  appointed  one  of  the 
committee  of  the  privy  council  for  trade  and 
foreign  plantations  on  6  March  1784,  and  on 
the  passmg  of  Pitt's  East  India  Bill  was  con- 
stituted a  member  of  the  board  of  control  on 
3  Sept.  in  the  same  year.  Though  Dundas 
did  not  become  president  of  the  board  of 
control  until  28  June  1793,  the  management 
of  Indian  a6&irs  was  practically  1^  in  hia 
hands  feom  the  first  fi»mation  m  the  board. 
Towards  iho  close  of  the  session  <^  1784 
Dundas  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  restoration 
of  the  forfeited  estates  in  Scotland,  which 
was  received  with  great  fevour  in  thatcoun- 
trv,  and  passed  through  both  houses  with 
little  difficulty  (24  Geo.  Ill,  sess.  2,  c.  67). 
In  December  1785  Dundss,  who  had  for  some 
ycnrsbeen  dean  of  theFeculty  of  Advocates, 
resigned  that  office  and  was  succeeded  by 
Henry  Erskine.  When  Burke  brought  the 
charge  arising  out  of  the  Rohilta  war  against 
Hastings  in  June  1786,  Dundas,  in  8pit«  of 
the  resolutions  which  he  had  himself  carried 
in  the  House  of  Ciommons  in  1783,  opposed 
it.  la  his  speech  on  this  occasion  he  called 
Hastings  '  the  saviour  of  India,'  and  endea* 
Toured  to  explain  hia  own  position  by  de- 
daring  that,  though  he  still  condemned  the 
Rohilla  war,  what  he  had  formerly  desired 
was  the  recall,  and  not  the  criminal  prose- 
cution, of  Hastings  {Pari.  Sist.  xxvi.  §7-9). 
A  few  days  later  the  ministry  suddenly 
changed  their  policy,  and  when  Fox  brought 


forward  the  charge  relating  to  the  rajah  of 
Benarra,  Pitt  spoke  in  favotir  of  the  motion 
'  and  Dundas  silently  voted  with  the  majority. 
'  At  the  general  election  in  June  1790  Dundas 
!  was  returned  for  the  dty  of  Edtnbu^fa,  Cor 
I  which  constituency  he  continued  to  sit  until 
his  elevation  to  the  peerage.   In  June  1791 
he  became  home  secretary,  in  the  place  of 
Lord  Grenville,  who  had  been  appointed  the 
'  secretary  for  foreign  a&irs.   Dundos's  ap- 
pointment, which  was  at  first  merely  a  pro- 
visional one,  was  confirmed  on  the  re&sal  of 
Lord  Comwatlis,  who  was  then  in  India,  to 
'  accept  the  post. 

I  On  23  April  1 793  Dundas  moved  a  reso- 
lution pledging  the  house  to  secure  the  re- 
newal of  tne  monopoly  to  the  Esst  India 
Company  for  a  further  term  of  yeara.  He 
defended  the  government  of  India  by  the 
\  company  at  great  length,  and  maintained 
I  that  the  country  had  been  indebted  to  the 
company  for  the  great  increase  of  its  shi^ 
ping  i^b.  XXX.  660-86).  His  speech  on  this 
occanon  was  in  Ktt's  opinion  one  which, '  for 
{  comprehensiTo  knowlMlge  of  the  history  of 
I  India,  and  of  the  vajious  sources  of  the  Bri- 
tish commerce  to  the  East  Indies, . . .  though 
'  it  might  have  been  equalled  in  that  house, 
had  never  been  excelled '  (id.  946).  On  the 
accession  of  the  Duke  oi  Porthmd  to  the 
ministry  in  t^e  summer  of  1794  he  was  ap- 
pointed home  secretary  in  the  place  of  Dun- 
das, who  accepted  the  new  secretaryship  of 
war.  As  the  duke  shortly  afterwards  laid 
claim  to  all  the  rights  of  patrons^  which 
Dundas  had  hitherto  possessed,  the  latter 
announced  that  he  should  resign  the  seals 
and  relinqoish  the  c<»iduct  of  the  war.  After 
great  pressure  &om  Pitt,  who  declared  that 
he  should '  give  up  all  hope  of  oanying  on 
the  buuness  with  comfort,  and  be  really 
completely  heaxtbrokMi  if  you  adhere  to  the 
resolution'  (Stahhopb.  Z{rs  of  PitLn.  53), 
and  a  letter  from  the  king  deuring  him '  to 
continue  secretary  of  state  for  uie  war,* 
Dundas  consented  to  remain  in  office.  On 
10  June  1800  he  was  appointed  keeper  of 
the  privy  seal  of  Scotlana.  The  credit  of 
the  Egyptian  campaign  of  1801  was  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  his  energy  and  perse-, 
verance,  as  he  both  planned  and  carried  out 
the  expedition  against  the  opinion  of  Pitt 
and  the  king.  With  reference  to  this  cam- 
paign it  is  related  that  Dundas  used  after- 
wards to  tell  with  pride  how  on  one  oocfusioa 
the  king  proposed  a  toast '  to  the  minister 
who  planned  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and 
in  dou^  so  hod  the  courage  to  oppose  his 
king.'  On  Pitt's  resignation  in  March  1801 
Dundas  resigned  the  office  of  secretary  for 
war,  and  in  the  following  Hay  resigned  hia 
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position  at  the  board  of  control.  Dundas, 
iowever,  gave  Addington  his  general  sup- 
port, and  at  tlie  general  election  of  1802 
managed  the  Scotch  elections  in  the  interest 
of  the  government  so  saccessfuUy  that  out 
of  the  wrty-fire  members  Tetnmed  onlytwu 
ven  wbigs.  Chreatly  to  I^tt's  surprise  Dun- 
das accepted  a  peerage  from  Addington,  and 
on  34  Dec.  ISCni  was  created  Viscount  Me1> 
Tilleof  Melville  in  the  coanty  of  Edinhnrgh, 
and  Baron  Dunira  in  the  county  of  Perth. 
Melville  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  induce 
Vrtt  to  joui  the  Addington  ministry,  and  on 
the  return  of  Pitt  to  power  was  appointed 
first  lord  of  the  admiraltj^  on  15  May  1804. 
In  1785  Dundas  had  carried  through  a  bill 
for '  better  reflating  the  ofGce  of  treasurer 
of  the  nary '  (2fi  Geo.  Ill,  c.  31),  the  object 
of  wbich  was  to  prevent  the  treasurer  for  the 
time  being  from  apprc^riatin^  any  part  of 
the  mon^  pasung  through  his  hands  to  his 
own  private  use.  In  1802  an  act  vns  passed 
(4S  Geo.  TTT,  e.  1^  by  whicti  five  commis- 
sioners were  appomted  to  inquire  into  the 
frsnds  and  urr^nlarities  which  were  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  several  naval  depa^ 
meats.  On  13  Feb.  1806  their  tenth  report, 
which  dealt  with  the  office  of  treasurer  of 
the  navy,  was  presented  to  the  house  {Pari. 
Debala,iil  1147-1212).  The  commissioners 
had  eitend«d  their  inquiry  bach  to  the  time  | 
when  Barr^  was  treasurer  in  1782.  Melville 
had  been  examined  before  them  on  5  Nov. 
1804,  and  their  report  gave  rise  to  consider- 
able snspicioQS  agunat  him,  as  it  was  con- 
clnsivelv  shown  that  large  sums  of  public 
taoaey  cloring  his  tenure  of  office  had  been 
m^ied  to  other  uses  than  those  of  the  navy. 

On  8  April  1806  Samuel  Whitbiead  called 
the  attention  oftheHouaeofCommoM  to  the  i 
tenth  report,«Bd  moved  a  series  of  nsotutions  I 
setting  out  the  case  against  Melville  (i6.  iv.  I 
255-0).  IHtt  thereupon  moved  the  previous  | 
qneetion,  and  promised  that  in  the  event  of 
his  nwtion  being  carried  he  wonld  then  move  | 
that  the  report  should  be  remitted  to  a  select ' 
committee.  Wilberforce.inapowerfulspeech, 
nve  his  *  moat  cordial  and  sincere  support '  to 
Whitbread'a  motion.    Upon  a  division,  in  a 
house  of  482  members,  the  nnmbers  were  , 
found  to  be  equal,  and  the  speaker  (Abbot), 
after  some  heeitation,  gave  hia  vote  in  favour 
ofthe  original  moUoo.  Melville  immediatebr 
rengned  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty, and  on  9  Hay  his  name  was  erased , 
tnm  the  roll  of  the  privy  connml.  On 
i&  April  'Whitbread  moved  that  the  tenth  | 
f^ort  should  be  remitted  to  a  select  com-  ^ 
nuttee,  which  was  appointed  on  the  follow-  . 
tag  da^.  On  27  Hay  ihe  report  of  the  select 
eommittee  was  presented  to  the  house  (tft. 


V.  i-cxxxii).  Melville  was  heard  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  his  own  de- 
fence oil  1 1  June,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
speech  Whitbread  moved  that  '  Henry,  lord 
viscount  Melville,  be  impeached  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  13th  Whitbread's  motion  was  lost 
by  272  to  196^  and  Bond's  amendment  in 
Hvour  of  a  criminal  prosecution  the 
attomey-^neral  was  carried  by  238  to  229. 
It  was  subsequently  thought  by  Melville's 
friends  that  an  impeachment  would  be  less 
dangerous  than  a  trial  before  Lord  EUen- 
borough  and  a  jury;  and  on  26  June  Ley- 
cesters  motion,  tnat  the  house  should  proceed 
by  impeachment  and  that  the  attomev-gene- 
ral  ahould  stay  the  proceedings  in  the  pro- 
secution already  ordered,  was  ultimately 
agreed  to.  On  the  following  day  Whitbread, 
in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  house,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  House  of  Lords  and  impeacbed 
Melville  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 
The  impeadunent  was  commenced  in  West- 
minster Hall  on  S9  April  1808.  Whitbread 
opened  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  and 
both  Piggott  and  Romilly,uie  attorney- uid 
solicitor-general,  were  heard  on  behalf  ol 
the  commons  during  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. Melville  was  defended  by  Plumer, 
afterwards  the  master  of  the  rolls,  Adam, 
and  Hobhouse.  After  a  trial  lasting  fifteen 
days  the  peers  reassembled  on  1^  June 
and  ac(juitted  Melville  on  all  the  charges, 
the  majorities  in  hia  favour  varying  mim 
27  to  126,  while  on  the  fourth  charge  the 
acquittal  was  unanimons  (IIowbll,  State 
TVwfo,  1821,  xxix.  649-1482).  On  the  second 
and  third  charges,  which  accused  Melville 
of  permitting  Trotter,  hia  paymaster,  to  with- 
draw public  money  f^m  tbie  Bank  of  Bng^ 
land,  and  of  conniving  at  its  use  bv  Trottmr 
for  hia  own  private  emolument,  Melville  was 
only  acquitted  by  majorities  of  27  and  31. 
Theae  two  chaise  were  the  strongest  point 
of  the  prosecittioD  ;  for  though  it  is  tolerably 
clear  that  Melville  did  not  embezzle  any  of 
the  public  money  himself,  it  is  equally  evi- 
dent that  he  was  guilty  of  considerable  ne- 
gligence, and  that  he  had  acted  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  act  of  1786.  On  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Doke  of  Portland's  ministry,  Mel- 
ville's eldest  son  was  appointed  president  of 
the  board  of  control,  and  on  8  April  1807 
Melville  was  restored  to  the  privy  oonncil. 
Though  he  continued  to  take  great  interest 
in  publie  affairs,  and  often  ga,ve  his  advice 
on  matters  connected  with  India  and  the 
navv,  be  never  agnin  took  office.  In  October 
180&  he  declined  Perceval'f  rifler  of  an  earl- 
dom (Dmrj/  of  Lord  Colchetiter,  1 861 ,  ii.  218). 
His  last  speech  in  the  llouae  of  I^ords  was 
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ddiTered  on  the  oceasioii  of  tlie  tluzcl  read- 
ing of  the  Scotch  JudicRtunt  BUI  on  14  June 
1810  (Pttrl.  Debatetf  rru.  644).  He  died 
suddenly  at  Edinbuivh,  at  the  house  of  his 
nephew,  the  lord  chieioaron,  on  38  May  181 1 , 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  hia  age,  and  was 
buried  in  one  of  the  aisles  of  the  old  church 
at  LasBwade,  Midlothian. 

Melville  was  twice  married.  his  first 
wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  David  Rennie 
of  Melville  Castle,  whom  he  married  on 
16  Aug.  1765,  he  had  three  daughters  and 
an  only  son,  Robert  Saunders  Dundas  [q.  v.], 
who  afterwards  became  the  second  viscount. 
He  married  secondly,  on  3  AprQ  1798,  Lady 
Jane  Hope,  sixth  daughter  of  John,  second 
earl  of  Hopetoun,  hj  whom  he  had  no  issue. 
I^B  second  wiib,  surriTing  him,  married,  on 
16  Feb.  1614,  Thomas,  lord  Wallace,  and 
died  on  29  Jane  1829  . 

As  the  intimate  friend  and  trusted  tien- 
tenant  of  Pitt,  Dundas  fills  an  important 
^■ce  in  the  political  hiat<uj  of  the  age  in 
wbidihs  lived.  Witlioat  any  gift  of  elo- 
quence, and  in  spite  of  his  broad  Scotch 
accent  and  ungraceful  manner,  he  was  a 
steady  debater  and  a  lucid  and  aigumenta- 
tive  speaker.  Deficient  alike  in  refinement 
and  in  literary  taste,  he  was  possessed  of  i 
great  political  sagacity  and  of  indefatigable 
industry.  In  his  private  life  he  was  &ank 
and  straightforward  in  character,  convivial 
in  hia  habits,  and  utterly  indifferent  about 
numuy.  For  nearly  thirty  years  he  waa  the 
most  powerftil  man  in  Scotland,  and,  as  the 
election  B^mt  for  the  government,  controlled 
the  elections  of  the  Scotch  representative 
peers,  as  well  as  of  the  Scotch  members  of  i 
the  House  of  Commons.  As  treasurer  of 
the  navy,  he  introduced  various  improve- 
ments into  the  details  of  the  admiralty  de- 
partments, and  carried  through  several  mea- 
sures  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  seamen  and  their  families. 

As  the  practical  head  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol, the  management  of  Indian  affiurs  was 
in  his  hands  for  more  than  sixteen  years. 
'  His  celebrated  reports,' says  Lord  Brougham, 
'  upon  all  Uie  complicated  questions  of  our 
Asiatic  policy,  altlung^  the^  may  not  stand 
*  comparison  with  some  of  Mr.  Burhe's  in 
the  profbndity  and  enlargement  of  general 
view,  any  more  than  their  style  can  be  com- 
]Mred  vrith  hi^,  an  nevertheless  performances 
of  the  ^[reatest  merit,  and  repositories  of  in- 
formation upon  that  vast  subject,  unrivalled 
for  clearness  and  extent '  (i^tetmen  of  the 
TkM  ^  Qeorge  III,  i.  228).  On  the  other 
hand,  James  Mill  says  that  '  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Dundas  was  active  and  meddling,  and 
he  was  careful  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of 


a  great  shaxa  in  the  government  of  India. 
.  .  .  But  I  know  not  any  advice  which  he 
ever  gave,  for  the  government  of  India,  that 

was  not  either  vew  obvious  or  wrong '  {Sia- 
tory  of  BritUh  India,  1858,  iv.  398).  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  possibility  '  of 
an  attack  on  India  either  through  Persia  or 
some  part  of  Asia*  was  one  that  Dundas  had 
often  in  contemplation,  and  it  was  upon  this 
ground  that  he  '  insisted  with  the  court  of 
directors  on  establishing  a  resident  at  Bag- 
dad' (Oisttereagh  Deqtatcha,  3nd  ser.  1851, 
V.  456).  His  earlier  political  career  is  thus 
ruthlessly  satirised  in  the  <  Kolliad '  (1788, 
p.  43):- 

For  tme  to  pablie  Virtue's  patriot  plan. 
He  loves  the  MiDiat«r,  and  not  the  Man ; 
Alike,  the  Advocate  of  North  and  Wit. 
The  friend  of  Shelbnme,  and  the  guide  of  Vitb. 

He  was  created  an  LL.I>.  by  the  university 
of  Edmbura^  on  11  Nov.  1789,  was  lord 
rector  of  the  university  of  Glasgow  from 
1781  to  1783,  and  on  2  Feb.  1788  waa  ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  the  university  of  ^ 
Andrews. 

Three  monuments  have  been  erected  to 
his  memory,  viz,  a  marble  statue  hy  Sir 
Francis  Chan  trey  in  the  outer  house  of  the 
court  of  session ;  a  column,  surmounted 
a  statue,  in  the  centre  of  St,  Andrew  Square, 
Edinburgh,  which  was  erected  in  1821  by 
the  officers  and  seamen  of  the  royal  nai^j 
and  a  third  on  the  luU  overlooking  Dunira 
in  Perthshire,  where  ha  fieqiuetttly  lived 
during  the  clonng  yeaza  of  his  life.  Three 
portraits  of  MelvUla^pidnted  respectively  by 
I  Romney,  Raebum,  and  Reynolds,  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  Loan  Collection  of  Scottish 
National  Portraits  at  Edinhiu^h  in  1884 
(Catalogue  Nos.  290,  306,  475).  Etchings 
by  Kay  will  be  found  in  the  two  volumes  of 
'  Original  Portraits '  (Nos.  48, 117, 150,  211, 
256),  and  a  coloured  portnut  is  given  in  the 
second  volume  of  Drummond's  'Histories  of 
Noble  Families*  (1846),  vol  ii.  Besides  a 
number  of  his  speeches,  the  following  letters 
and  correspondence  of  Lord  MelviUe's  have 
been  published : — 1.  '  The  Letter  of  the 
lU^t  Honourable  Hmry  Dundas  .  . .  unto 
the  'RigtA  Honoiurable  lliomaa  Elder,  Post- 
master-General  of  Scotland,*  &c.  [Edin- 
bui^h,  1798].  8vo.  3. '  Letter  from  the  Right 
Honourable  Henr^  Dundas  to  the  Chair- 
man, Deputy-Chairman,  and  Court  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  East  India  Company,'  London, 
Julyl80l,8vo.  3. 'A  Letter  from  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Viscount  Melville  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Sp»icer  Percival  relative  to  tho 
Establishment  of  a  Naval  Arsenal  at  North- 
fleet,'  second  edition,  Ixmdon  [1810],  4to. 
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4.  '  A  Letter  from  Lord  Viscoant  Melville 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval  on  the 
subject  ca  Naval  Timber,'  London,  1810, 
8to.  5. '  A  Letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Viflconnt  Melville  to  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen relative  to  the  Management  of  the  Gvil 
Service  of  the  Navy,'  London  [18101,  4to. 
6.  *  Letters  &om  the  Right  Hon.  Heni^ 
Dundas  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors of  tlie  East  India  Company  upon  an 
Open  Trade  to  India,'  Ijondon,  1813,  8vo. 

[Onumd'fl  Lord  Advocatea  of  Scotland  (1883), 
ilSS-lSS;  Omond's  Ajoiatoo Hemoin  (1887); 
Anderson'sSeotUsh  Nation  ( 1 863),  ii.  97-9 ;  Chal- 
mert'a  B\og.  Diet,  of  Eminent  Scotsman  (1868), 
L  513-19;  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt  (1861-2); 
Hahon's  B  ist.  of  England  ( 1 851  -4), vols,  vi-viii. ; 
BoDDe'a  Correepoadencc  of  King  George  the  Tbi  rd 
with  Loid  North  (1867),  ii.  139,  24fi;  Uill's 
Hist  of  British  India  (1828),  vols,  iv.  v.  vi. ; 
Brong^iam's  RtateBmen  of  the  lime  of  George  III, 
1st  SAT.  (1889)  pp.  Foster's  Peemge 

(188S).  p.  488 ;  Annual  Begister,  1811,  chron.' 
pp.  19U-1 ;  Qradnates  in  the  University  of  Kdin- 
bnrgfa(1868),p.  268 ;  Scots  Mag.  1 766,  zxvii.  891, 
1793,  Iv.  206,  1811,  Ixxiu.  479-80 ;  OfflcialRe- 
tnnofaiembers  of  Parliament.]   O.  F.  B.  B. 

DUNDAS,  HENRY,  third  Visootwr 
Hbltillb  (1801-1676),  general,  eldest  son 
of  Robert  Saunders  Dnndas,  second  viscount 
MdviUe  [q.  v.],  was  bo»  on  26  Feb.  1801. 
He  entered  the  anny  as  an  ensign  and  liea- 
tenant  in  the  8id  or  Scota  gnarda  on 
18  Nov.  1819,  was  promoted  captain  into 
the  83rd  regiment  in  April  1824,  and  major 
and  lieutenant-colonel  on  11  J\ily  1826  and 
8  Dec.  1829.  He  was  M.F.  for  Rochester 
from  1826  to  1S30,  and  for  Winchelsea  in 
1830-1.  His  regiment  was  in  Canada  when 
the  rebellion  of  1837  broke  out,  and  Dundas 
showed  such  vigour  in  its  suppreaaion.  and 
more  particularly  in  repelling  a  body  of  Ame* 
rican  origanda  who  l^ded  near  Prescott  in 
Uimer  Canada  in  1838,  that  he  was  made  a 
CiB.  and  promoted  colonel  and  appointed  an 
■ide-tfe-camp  to  the  queen  on  38  Nov.  1841. 
He  exchanged  into  the  60th  lUfles  in  1844, 
and  aoomnpanied  lib  battalion  to  India,  and 
was^ppcuntedabrigadier-general  ontheBom- 
htj  staff  in  1647.  He  was  chosen  to  com- 
■HDd  the  column  sent  from  Bombay  to  co- 
cmntewith  Lord  Ooogh's  army  in  the  second 
aHi  war,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  and 
csptore  of  Mnlt&n  as  second  in  command  to 
Ooienl  Whish,  and  joined  the  main  army 
just  before  the  battle  of  Ooojerat.  In  that 
battle  his  division  played  a  leading  part ;  he 
was  mentioned  in  despatches,  received  the 
titanks  of  parliament  and  of  the  directors  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  was  made  a 
K.G.B.  He  returned  to  England  in  1850, 


and  succeeded  his  father  as  third  viscount 
in  1861.  He  was  promoted  major>general 
on  20  June  1854,  and  commanded  the  foroea 
in  Scotland  from  1856  to  1860,  in  whioh  year 
he  was  made  governor  of  Kdinbuivh  Castle. 
He  was  promoted  lieutenant-genersIonSliifay 
1860,  was  colonel  of  the  100th  foot  1868-62, 
of  the  32nd  foot  1862-3,  and  became  colonel- 
commandant  of  the  60th  rifles  on  1  April 
1803,  ffeneral  on  1  Jan.  1868,  and  G.C.B.  in 
1870.  LordMelvme,who  was  vice-presidentof 
the  council  of  the  Royal  Archers,  the  Royal 
Body  Guard  ibr  Scotland,  died  unmarried  at 
MelvilleOBstIe,naaTEdinbu^h,onlFeb.l876. 
[Times,  4  Feb.  1876.]  H.  M.  S. 

DUNDAS,  Sib  JAMES,  Lors  Abniston 
(d.  1679),  son  of  Sir  James  Dundas  of  Amis- 
ton,  Midlothian,  governor  of  Berwick  under 
James  I.by  Marie,  daughter  of  Oeoige  Home 
of  Wedderbum,  was  educated  at  the  univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews.  In  1639  he  signed  the 
'nationalcovenant;*iul640  he  was  appointed 
an  elder  of  the  church,  and  on  16  Nov.  1641 
he  was  knighted  by  CbariesL  Herepresented 
Edinburgh  in  parliament  in  1648,  and  was 
ooDuniaaioner  for  war  within  the  sberiETdom 
of  tiiat  city  between  1043  and  1648,  sat  on  a 
conunission  composed  partly  of  lawyers  and 
partly  of  laymen,  to  which  toa  liotticULtion  of 
the  insolvent  estates  of  the  £arl  of  Stirling 
and  Lord  Alexander  was  referred  in  1644 ; 
on  a  parliamentaiT  committee  of  eighteen 
appointed  to  consider  of  dangers  threatening 
reUgioQ,  the  covenant,  ana  the  monarchy, 
and  how  to  meet  them ;  on  another '  dose  and 
secret'  committee  of  six  empowered  to  t^e 
steps  rendered  necessary  by  the  presence  of 
garrisons  of  'malignants  and  sectaries'  in 
Berwick  and  Carlisle  in  March  1648  ;  and  on 
1 1  May  was  appointed  one  of  the  *  committer 
of  estates' in  w  hich  supreme  power  was  vested 
during  the  adjournment  of  parliament.  The 
same  year  he  was  also  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee for  conuderiqg  of  ecdedastical  matr 
ters  in  conference  with  the  commissioners  of 
the  kizlc,  and  was  added  to  the  'eoounissitm 
for  the  plantation  of  kirio.'  He  signed  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant,  apparently  with 
some  reluctance,  in  1650.  From  that  date  his 
history  is  a  blank  until  we  find  him  again  a 
memlier  of  the  commission  for  the  plantation 
of  kirks  in  1661,  and  also  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  raising  the  sum  of  40,0(X}f.  granted 
to  the  king  in  that  year.  Though  not  a  trained 
lawyer  he  was  nominated  an  ordina^  lord  of 
session,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Ar- 
niston,  on  16  May  1602  ;  and  having  satisfied 
the  court  of  his  knowledge  of  law  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  College  of  Justice  on  4  June. 
Uis  tenure  of  office,  however,  was  brief.  In 
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1663  a  statute  was  passed  requiring  all  public 
officials  to  subscribe  a  decliuratiou,  affirming 
theduty  of  passiTe  obedience,  and  renouncing 
the  solemn  feagueand  covenant.  Beingunable 
conscientiously  to  sign  the  declaration,  Dun- 
das sent  in  his  resignation.  It  was  signed  by 
ten  of  the  judjges  on  10  Nov.  1663,  Dundas 
being  absent.  Though  the  time  for  signature 
was  extended  in  his  case  until  8  Jan.  1664,  and 
then  for  a  further  period  of  eighteen  months, 
and  though  he  was  frequently  pressed  to  re- 
consider me  matter,  Dimdas  steadily  refused 
to  sign  unless  he  were  permitted  to  qualify 
the  clause  in  the  decluation  al^urin^  the 
covenant  by  the  words, '  in  so  fiur  as  it  led  to 
deeds  of  actual  rebellion.'  The  compromise 
was  not  accepted,  but  It  wag  notifiea  to  him 
that  if  he  would  sign  the  declaration  as  it 
stood  the  king  would  permit  him  to  make  re- 
servation in  private  audience.  TothisDundas 
replied  :  '  If  my  subscription  is  to  be  public, 
I  cannot  be  satisfied  that  the  salvo  should  be 
latent.'  On  28  Aug.  1665  Sir  John  Lockhart 
of  Castlehill  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
Dundas  died  at  Amiston  in  October  1679.  He 
married,  first,  in  1641,  Marion,  daughter  of 
Robert,  lord  Boyd,  by  whom  he  had  one  eon, 
Robert,  second  lord  Amiston  [q.  v.l,  lord  of 
session,  and  three  daughters;  secondfy,  Janet, 
daughter  of  Sir  Adam  Hepburn  of  Humbie, 
and  widow  of  Sir  John  CockDum  of  Onniston, 
bv  whom  he  had  three  sons ;  thirdly,  in  1666, 
Helen,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Skene,  presi- 
dent of  the  court  of  session,  and  widow  of  Sir 
Charles  Erskine  of  Alva. 

rCoUins'tiPeeiage  (Brydges),  vi.  404 ;  Brontoo 
and  Haig's  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice; 
Anderson's  Soottieh  Nation ;  Douglas's  Baronage, 
p.  180 ;  Omond's  AmUtoo  Hemoiis.]  J.  M.  B. 

DUKDAS,  JAMES  (1842-1879),  captain 
royal  engineers,-eldestsonofOeoi^  Dundas, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  session  in 
Scotland,  was  bom  on  12  Sept.  1842.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Edinbui^h  Academy 
and  the  East  India  Company's  military  col- 
lege at  Addiscombe,  received  a  commission 
in  the  royal  (Late  Bengal)  engineers  in  June 
I860,  and,proceeding  to  India  in  March  1862, 
was  appointed  to  the  public  woiks  depart- 
ment m  Bengal. 

In  1665  he  accompanied  the  expedition  to 
Bhootan  under  General  Tombs,  and  was 
awarded  the  Victoria  Cross  for  his  distin- 
guished bravery  in  storming  a  block-house 
which  was  the  key  of  the  enemy's  position, 
and  held  after  the  retreat  of  the  main  bodv. 
Fearing  that  protracted  resistance  might 
cause  the  Bhoteas  to  rally,  General  Tombs 
called  upon  a  body  of  Sikh  soldiert  to  swarm 
upthewaU.  The  men,who  had  been  fighting 


in  a  broiling  sun  on  veiy  difficult  ground  for 
upwards  of  three  boiir^,  hesitated  until  Major 
W.  S.  Trevor  and  Dundas  of  the  Royal  Ea- 
gineers  volunteered  to  show  the  way.  Thev 
hod  to  climb  a  wall  fourteen  feet  high,  aim 
then  to  enter  a  liouse  occupied  by  some 
two  hundred  desperate  men,  head  foremost, 
through  an  opening  not  more  than  two  feet 
wide.  After  the  termination  of  the  Bhootan 
expedition  Dundas  rejoined  the  public  works 
department,  in  which  his  ability  and  varied 
and  accurate  engineering  knowledge  won 
for  him  a  h^h  position.  In  1879,  on  the 
,  fresh  outbreu  of  the  Afghan  war,  he  fonnd 
'  hifl  way  to  the  front,  and  was  killed  with 
'  his  subaltern,  lieutenant  Nugent,  R.E.,  on 
'  23  Dec.  1879,  in  attempting  to  blow  up  a 
fort  near  Camd.  A  general  order  refemng 
to  the  services  of  the  royal  engineers  in  this 
campaign,  issued  by  Sir  Frederick  Roberts, 
contained  an  appreciative  notice  of  Dundas's 
acrvicea,  A  monument  is  in  Edinburgh 
Cathednl,  and  bis  brother  officers  placed  a 
fttaioed  glaas  window  in  Rochester  Cathedral. 

fOffictal  Records,  Corps  ^psn.]   R.  H.  T. 

DUNDAS.  Sis  JAMES  WHITLEY 
DEANS  (1765-1862),  admiral,  son  of  Dr. 
James  Beans  of  Cialcutta,  was  bom  on  4  Dee; 
1786,  and  entered  the  navy  on  10  March 
1799.  After  serving  six  years  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  west  coast  of  France,  and 
in  the  North  Sea.  he  was  promoted  by  Lord 
Kuth  to  be  lieutenant  of  the  Cambrian  25  May 
1806,  and  the  following  year,  af'er  being  for 
afiawweeksilag-lieutenanttotheHon.George 
Oranfield  Berkelev  [q.  v.],  be  was  made  com- 
mander, B  Oct.  1866:  On  13  Oct.  1807  he  was 
posted,  and  continued  actively  employed  in 
the  Baltic  or  the  North  Sea  to  the  peace.  On 
2  April  1808hemarried  bis  first  cousin,  Janet, 
onlydaughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  Dundas, 
loraAmesbury  [q.  v.],  and  at  the  same  time 
took  the  surname  of  Dundas.  From  1815  to 
1819  he  commanded  theTagus  frigate  in  the 
Mediterranean.  From  1830  to  183^  he  was 
fiag-ca^tun  to  Sir  William  Parker  on  board 
thePrmceRegent  ofl20gQns,on  the  coast  of 
Portuf^l.  and  from  1836  to  1838  commanded 
the  Britannia  at  Portsmouth  as  flag  captain 
toSirPhilipDurham.  On250ct.l839hewaa 
nominated  a  C.B.,  and  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral  33  Nov.  Idll.  He  was 
liberal  M.P.  for  Grewiwich  1^82-4,  for  De- 
vizes 1886-8,  and  for  Greenwich  again  1841- 
52.  Forsome  months  inl841.and  again  from 
1846  till  1852,  he  sat  on  the  board  of  ad- 
miralty. In  January  IS5'2  be  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  in  the  Me^IitBrranean, 
is  advanced  to  be  vice-idmiral  on 
17  Dec.  1862,  and  was  RtiU  in  the  Mt»dit('r- 
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tanflttn  "when  the  RusBiaa  war  broke  out  in 
1854.  He  had  thus  the  chief  naval  com- 
mand of  the  operations  duzing  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  that  year,  including  the  trans- 
port <A  the  army  to  the  Crimea,  the  support 
of  the  aUiea  in  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  and 
Ute  engacnnent  with  the  sea-forte  of  Sebas- 
t^(d<ml7  0ct«  Dnnda^s  coi^net  vith  K»- 
imam  to  tlus  bombardment  has  been  mudt 
«giticiiod ;  and  many  writers,  following  the 
'Ernes'  correspondent,  have  imeated  the 
current  gossip  of  the  camp,  circulated  in  ig~ 
Borance  the  many  details  which  cramp 
and  control  a  commanding  officer  (of.  £jng- 
UKB,  Inviuim  i^the  Crimea^  iii.  Jw6  et  seq. 
and  411).  At  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult 
not  to  believe  that  Dundas,  though  a  most 
estimable  gentleman,  brave  and  chivalrous, 
was  old  both  in  years  and  constitution,  and 
was  wanting  in  the  energy  which  the  occa- 
sion demanded.  In  January  1655,  having 
e<Hnplet«d  the  usual  term  of  command,  he 
was  sneoeeded  by  his  second.  Sir  Edmund 
Lyoaa,  afterward  Lord  Lyons  [q.  v.],  and 
Rtozned  to  England.  On  6  July  n  the  same 
year  he  wai  nominated  a  0.03.,  and  his  ser- 
vices were  acknowledged  by  our  allies  with 
the  grand  ctoss  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and 
tlie  Ifedjidie  of  the  first  class.  He  attained 
tbe  rank  e(  admiral  on  8  Dec.  1857,  but  had 
BO  further  service,  and  died  8  Oct.  1862. 
His  fizBt  wife  died  in  April  1840,  and  in 
August  1847  he  married  Lady  Emily  More- 
ton,  daoghter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Ducie,  and 
yoonger  sister  of  Lady  Charlotte  Moreton, 
who  bad  married  in  1834  Admiral  Berkeley, 
afterwards  Lord  Fitxhardinge,  and  for  many 
years  a  lord  of  the  admiralty.  By  his  first 
wiffrhe  had  a  life  interest  in  lai^  estates  in 
Fltnbdiize  and  Berlnhixe,  which  at  his  death 

Ed  to  his  gnmdson,  Mr.  Charles  Amee- 
Cesns-Dim^M.  On  the  passing  of  the 
m  Bill  be  was  elected  member  for 
Sreenwieh,  and  lepreeented  that  borough  in 
SBTCCal  soliaaqaent  parliaments. 

lOnSjTM**  Nav.  Biog.  Diet. ;  IbrsfaaU's  Boy. 
Siav.  Kog.  (flspplement,  pt.  i.),  p.  86ff ;  Gent. 
Mm.  (1M2,  voL  u.),  aww  ssr.  zlU.  7S2 ;  Annual 
Baxter  (18«3),  dr.  348.]  J.  K.  L. 

DTn!a)AB,Sis  RICHARD  SAUNDERS 
<1802~186I},  vice-admiral,  second  son  of 
Bobert  Saanden  Bandar  second  viscount 
Ifelville  Jq.  v.],  and  of  Anne,  grand-niece 
and  coheiress  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Saun- 
ders fq.  v.],  was  bom  on  11  April  1802,  re- 
eeivoa  bis  early  education  at  Harrow,  was 
entered  at  the  Royal  Naval  College  in  1815, 
and  on  16  June  1817  as  a  volunteer  on 
board  the  Ganymede  fiigate,  under  the  Hon. 
Bobeit  Carendish  Spencer,  in  the  Mediter- 
Toi-  n.  ' 


raneon.  As  the  son  of  the  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  his  promotions  were  as  rapid  as 
therulesoftheservicepermitted.  OnleJune 
1821  he  was  mode  lieutenant,  was  made  com- 
mander on  23  June  18:23,  and  captain  on 
17  July  1824,  during  all  which  time  he  was 
continuously  employed,  for  the  most  part  on 
the  Blediterranean  and  North  Anwrican  sta- 
tjons.  In  September  1825  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Volage  fr^^te,  in  whieb  he  went  out 
to  the  East  Indies  and  New  South  Wales, 
where  he  was  transferred  to  the  Warsmte, 
and  returned  to  England  in  October  1^7. 
For  the  next  three  years  he  was  private  secre- 
tary to  his  father,  then  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty; in  November 1830 commissioned  the 
Belvidera  frigate,  which  he  commanded  for 
three  years  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  Sep- 
tember 1837  was  appointed  to  the  Melvilje 
of  72  guns.  In  her  he  went  out  to  Ciiina, 
and  participated  in  the  operations  of  the 
first  Cliinese  war,  being  specially  mentitmed 
for  his  conduct  at  the  capture  of  Ty-cock- 
tow  on  7  Jan.  1841  and  tS  the  Bogoe  forts 
3d  Feb.  For  diese  services  he  was  nomi- 
nated  a  C3.onS9  June.  In  the  end  (tf  1841 
he  returned  to  England.  In  1846  he  was 
private  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Haddington, 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  in  1853  was 
appointed  a  Junior  lord  of  the  admiralty  under 
Sir  James  Qrofaam.  On  4  July  1853  he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  rear-adminJ,  and  in  Fe< 
bruary  1855  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  where  no  active 
operations  were  carried  on  excepting  the  bom- 
bardment of  Sveaborg,  9-11  Aug.,  the  efiect 
of  which  was  mnch  exaggerated  in  the  cur* 
rent  reports,  and  where  uie  principal  work 
was  the  maintenance  of  a  close  blockade  of 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  sad  the  fishing  for  small 
torpedos  which  had  been  laid  down  in  great 
numbers  in  the  passage  to  the  north  of  Cron* 
stadt.  On  4  Feb.  1866  Dundas  was  nomi- 
nated a  S1.C.B.,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  resumed  his  seat  at  tbs  admiral^, 
where  he  continued  till  his  death  on  3  June 
1861.  He  was  a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and  on24  Feb.  1868  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral. 

[O'Byme's  Nav.  Biog.  Diet.;  Marshall's  Boyal 
Kav.  Biog.  ix.  (vol.  iii.  pt.  i.)  183;  Gent.  Mag. 
(1861,  ii.),  new  ear.  zi.  87-1  J.  K.  L. 

DTFNDAS,  ROBERT,  Lobd  Abhiston 
(d.  172^,  ordinary  lord  of  session,  eldest  son 
of  Sir  James  Dundas,  lord  Amiston  [q.v.], 
by  Marion,  daughter  of  Robert ,  lord  Boya,  was 
educated  abroad,  but  returned  to  Scotland  as 
an  adherent  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  re- 

f resented  Midlothian  in  the  parliaments  of 
700-2  and  1702-7.   He  was  appointed  an 
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orflinary  lord  of  sefiuon  on  1  Nov.  1639,  aa- 
gorning  dio  title  ^  Lord  Arnuton,  and  nt  on 
the  bench  for  thir^  Tean.  He  was  fimd  of 
ntinmentandBtnay.  Gnarini's'FutorFido* 
wms  among  faU  &TOUrite  Iwobe.  By  his  wife 
UaMaret,  daiufhter  of  Sir  Robert  Sindur 
of  ^evffluon,  ne  had  six  sons,  of  whom  the 
second,  Robert  the  elder  [q.  v."},  became  lord 

S resident  of  the  conrt  oi  session,  and  four 
ai^tere.   Dosdas  died  on  26  Nov.  1736. 

[Collina'a  Peerage,  ed.  Brrdges,  ri.  407  ;  Bnm- 
ton  and  Hsig's  Senators  of  tne  College  of  Justice ; 
DongWs  BaronagB,  p.  187 ;  Omond's  Amiston 
Hemoirs.]  J.  M.  B. 

DUKDA830B  ERT,Lobi>  AmrisTOir.the 
0lder(16e6-176S), judge,  second  son  of  Robert 
Dundas,  sacond  lord  imuston  [q.  t.],  a  judge 
of  the  court  of  sessioD^  who  died  in  172^  bj 
Mcqfaret,  daughta  of  Sir  Robert  Sindur  of 
BtOTeiHoii,wasb<nmon  9Dec.  1686.  Hewaa 
admitted  a  member  of  Faculty  of  Advo- 
eates  on  S6  July  1709,  and  without  any  great 
application  soon  became  a  profound  lawyer. 
Interest  and  talent  secured  his  advancement, 
andin  1717  he  wasappointed  solicitor-general. 
Hough  more  highlr  trusted  than  Sir  David 
Dalirmple,  the  lord  advocate,  by  the  Duke  of 
Boxbuivhe,  he  felt  this  an  inraome  position, 
andin  l7l8applied  to  succeed  Eliot  of  Minto 
on  the  bench ;  out  the  place  was  alreadv  given 
to  Sir  Walter  Pringle.  However,  ne  was 
made,  in  1720,  lord  Mlvoeate,  in  succession  to 
Dalrymple.  Chi  9  Dec  1731  he  became  dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Advooates.  On  11  July 
1721  he  magaod  tlie  post  of  aasessor  to  the 
ehy  of  Edinbuigh,  vriadk  he  had  held  pre- 
Tiously  to  his  advancement,  and  an  acrimo- 
nious oorrespondenoe  took  place  between  him 
and  the  magistrates  of  Eainbui;ffli.  He  sat 
in  the  parliaments  of  1793-7, 1737-34.  and 
1784-7  as  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Midlothian. 
He  opposed  malt-tax  in  1734,  when  the 
AivyU  party  came  with  Walpole  into  power. 
He  held  himself  somewhat  aloof  at  first  from 
politics,  and  on  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
buTghe  forbore  next  year  to  join  the  party 
ftirminff  against  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  but  soon 
engaged  in  a  violent  and  even  fatuous  opposi- 
tion to  government.  In  1737  he  opposed  the 
adclnBB<^tha  ksda  of  session  to  the  Biwwith 
acountmr  address  complaining  of.tihemutrtax, 
and  in  1780  promoted  a  hill  to  give  the  court 
of  session  Uie  power  of  adiouming  (Womurw, 
w4mifeoto,Maitland  Soc.,  ui.  290,404,  iv.  104). 
With  Erudne  of  Grange  Dundas  was  the  chief 
adviser  of  the  opposition  formed  of  represen- 

the  ad^nistration  of  Scotch  affurs  ^^^d 
by  Lord  Ilav,  and  in  1734  he  broii^t  before 
the  House  of  Oommona  the  proceedings  at  the 


recent  election  of  Scotch  peers.  This  oppo- 
sition movement  was,  however,  unaueceainiL 
On  10  June  1787,  in  saooenim  to  Sir  W^tev 
Pringle  of  Newhall,  he  was  aispouited  a  jndgie 
of  the  oonrt  of  aeasion,  bat  m  1745  he  was 
only  dissuaded  by  his  son  Robert  from  retiiin^ 
into  private  life.  TUtu  resolution,  it  was  be- 
lieved, he  would  have  carried  out  in  1748  had 
his  hopes  of  the  lord  presidenciy  been  dinqfH 
pointed;  theministryandindepMidentwhiga, 
however,  after  a  vacancy  of  nine  months,  over- 
bore the  resistance  of  tiie  Duke  of  Argyll, 
and  on  10  Sept.  1748  he  succeeded  Duncan 
Forbes  of  Cimoden  as  lord  president,  which 
office  he  worthily  filled  till  his  death  at  Abbey 
Hill,  Edinburgh,  on  36  Aug.  17S3.  He  was 
boried  on  31  Aug.  in  the  family  tomb  at 
Bor^wi^  As  an  advocate  he  was  faotli 
eloquent  and  iagenioas }  m  private  lils  idls 
md  convivial  (see  Bovm  Ovy  Mamawgif 
n.9).  Hewastheautiaorofanelomeiitaa- 
logium  on  Lord  Newhall,enrolled{nnie hooks 
of  the  Faculty  of  Advooates.  Hismoetfamona 
case  was  his  defence  of  Carnegie  of  Finhavmi 
in  1728  on  his  trial  for  tlie  murder  of  CSiaries, 
earl  of  Strathmoroj  whom  he  killed  in  a 
drunken  brawl  by  mistake  for  Lyon  of  Bridge- 
ton.  The  original  practice  was  to  aUow  Uie 
jury  to  find  the  prisoner  generally  *  guilty '  or 
*  not  guilty ; '  about  the  time  ot  Charlea  II 
this  was  altered  to  a  finding  upon  the  facta  of 
'proven*  or 'not  proven.'  Inthis  caseit  was 
clear  that  Cain^ie  killed  Strathmore.  Htiie 
jury  vrere  to  find  the  iiuit  'proven,'  leaving  the 
eourt to  pronounce  thelegtu  effect  of  thataml- 
ing,  Oarnegie  was  a  dead  man.  Dundas  foreed 
iba  court  to  retom  to  t^e  older  voane,  ai^ 
the  jury  found  Carnegie  <  not  guilty,'  and  this 
practice  was  adoptM  in  aubaequant  oases. 
Dundas  married,  first,  in  1713,  EKiabeth, 
eldest  dau^ter  of  Robert  Watsm  of  Hnir- 
house,  who,  vrith  four  of  his  children,  died  in 
January  1734  of  small-pox,  and  by  her  he  had 
a  sou,  Robert,  afterwaraa  lord  president  [sea 
Dundas,  RoBBBrt,OF  Abhistoh,  the  youuer], 
and  other  children;  and,  secondly,  on  8  Juno 
1734,  Anne,  daughtw  of  Sir  William.  Oordon, 
baru,  of  bivergordon,  by  whom  he  had  five 
sons  and  a  daughter.  One  of  these  sons, 
Henn,  treasurer  of  the  na^  and  first  viscount 
Melvule,  is  smrateb^  noticed.^  Dundai^s  sp- 
pearanoe  IbrUdmng  and  his  voice  hsraa; 
his  portrut  is  proserved  at  Amiston,  and  Ss 
engraved  in  the  'Amiston  Ktanoiis.' 

[Onond's  AnusUm  Menunrs,  1887  ;  Omond's 
Lord  Advocates  of  Scot! ;  State  Trials,  zrii.  78 ; 
Lockbart ESpers, u. 88 ;  BrnntonandHai^aSena* 
tors;  Tran8.of  Boy.Soc.Edinb.ii.37;  SeotsMag. 
1753  and  17S7 ;  Douglas's  Baronage  of  ScotC; 
Dmmmond's  Hist  of  Noble  British  IKmilies; 
Tytlor's  Lifeof  Losd  Eames,  L  CO.]  J.  A  H. 
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DUNDAS,  ROBERT,  Lord  AMiffroN, 
the  younger  (1713-1767),  judgs,  eldest  sou  of 
Robert  Dundas,  lord  president  of  the  court  <^ 
se«eioD  [q.  t.J,  by  Elisabeth  Watson,  his  first 
-wife,  was  oom  on  18  July  1718.  He  was  edu- 
cated first  at  home  and  at  school,  uid  then 
at  the  UDlvernty  of  Edinbuigb.  In  1733  he 
proceeded  to  Utrecht,  then  celebrated  for  the 
teaohiny  of  Roman  law,  and  also  visited  Paris. 
Betnming  to  Scotland  in  17S7  he  was  ad- 
mitted an  adrocate  in  1788.  He  was  quick, 
iiqcnioiiifand  eloquent,  and  had  a  tetantive 
moBoi^.  Uhe  hu  ftther,  he  was  oanTirial 
and  shirked  dmdgeiy.  Hjb  is  said,  thongh  a 
good  scholar,  never  to  have  read  through  a 
book  after  leaving  college,  and  being  solely 
amlatioiis  of  attaining  to  the  bench,  he  r»< 
foaed  many  cases,  espeeiallr  those  which  in- 
Tobod  wnting  papers,  and  took  only  sudi 
work  ss  seemed  to  lead  to  advancement.  For 
lus  first  five  years  his  fees  only  averaged  280/. 
per  annum.  Through  the  &T0ur  of  the  Car- 
teret administration  he  was  appointed  solici- 
tor-general on  11  Ang.  1743,  and,  no  change 
occurring  in  the  Scotch  department  on  Lord 
Wilmii^t<m*B  death,  held  that  post  through 
the  vrdaoQa  and  lesponuble  times  of  the  Ja- 
eoUte  plots  and  the  rising  of  1746.  Being, 
however,  oaable  to  aoteaulymthLord  MQ- 
tOD,  the  lordjOBtioe  clerk,  in  1746  he  resigned 
imm  the  duttwe  of  nuntstiy,  but  was  at  once 
abeted dean ofthe faculty.  On  16 Aug.  1764 
he  was  aj^niated  lord  advocate,  having  fortu- 
natcdy  beemretomed  for  Midloduanun^roosed 
on  26  A^  at  the  general  election.  While  in 
parliament  he  oppwed  the  establishment  of  8 
militia  in  Scotlandj  and,  as  lord  advocate,  was 
larsidy  ooeapied  in  settling  the  new  con- 
diaoas  <k  the  highlands,  and  in  disposing  of 
his  great  patronage  so  as  to  enhancethefomily 
inflttenoe.  But  one  speech  cS  his  in  parlia- 
msat  is  recorded,  vis.  in  1765  (PorA  Hist. 
XT.  668).  He  was  i^pointed  a  eommisuoner 
of  flshenae  on  17  June  1766,  u&d  on  the  death 
(tfBobert&iune  he  became  lord  president 
of  the  oonrt  of  eeewm,  14  June  1760.  He 
fcond  upwards  of  two  yean'  arrears  of  case* 
andeeided,  and  ftamng  by  great  efibrts  dis- 
posed of  than,  ha  never  allowed  his  cause- 
list to  fsU  into  anear  again.  He  was  the 
bat  lord  presidoit  who  had  filled  the  office, 
short  bat  weudtty  in  his  judgments,  thorough 
in  ku  grasp  ofthe  cases,  indignant  at  chicane, 
aptm^ilioos  guardiui  of  the  dignity  of  the 
court,  a  chief  who  called  forth  ul  the  faculr 
tias<ttIuBColIesgaes.  HaTing,on7 Jul;fl767, 
gnen  the  easting  vote  against  the  elatmaut, 
Ardibald  Stewart,  in  ue  Douglas  peerage 
case,  he  bcMroe  very  unpopular,  and  during 
thetnnniltaous  cMoicinga  at  Edinbuwh,  after 
the  Hooie  «niaBul»dieTened  that  deoiskHi 


on  2  March  1769,  the  mob  insulted  him  and 
attacked  his  house.  In  his  latter  years  his 
eyesight  Jkiled,  and  after  a  short  iUness  he 
died  at  his  house  in  Adam's  Square  on  13  Deb, 
1787,  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  at 
Borthwick  on  18  Dec  (see  Scott  Mag.  1787, 

&622).  He  mairied,  first,  on  17  Oct.  1741, 
enrietta  Baillie,  daughter  of  Sir  JameaC&p- 
michael  Baillie  of  Lamington  and  Bonnytoun, 
who  died  on  3  1766;  and,  eecondW,  in 
September  1766,  Jean,  daughter  of  William 
Ghnnk  lord  Freetongrange.  Byhisftrstwife 
he  had  fam  daughters,  of  wfcrai  BHiii^eth, 
the  eldest,  married  Sir  John  Lockhart  Ross, 
bart.,  of  Balnagowan ;  and  W  his  eeooDd  four 
sons,  of  whom  Robert,  the  elaest,  became  lord 
advocate  (see  below),  and  two  daughters. 
Two  younger  sons,  Francis  and  William,  are 
ssperately  noticed.  His  portrait,  l^Raebum, 
is  preserved  at  Amtston.  and  is  ei^;raTed  in 
the '  Amiston  Memoirs.' 

Robert  Dundas  or  Abnistot  (1768- 
1819),  the  eldest  son,  bom  6  June  176&,  was 
admitted  advocate  in  1779 ;  succeeded  Alan 
Wright  as  solicitor-general  for  Scotland  in 
1764 ;  became  lord  advocate  in  1789,  and 
from  1790  to  1801  waa  M.P.  forEdisbnrgb^ 
shire.  He  appeared  for  the  crown  in  the 
{[reat  prosecutions  for  sedition  at  Edinbnroh 
ml793.  Hewasjoint-clerk  and  keeper  ofthe 
general  registers  for  seinns  and  other  writs 
in  Scotland  from  1799  until  on  1  June  1801 
he  was  appointed  chief  baron  of  the  exehe* 
quer  in  Scotland.  He  died  17  Jane  1619. 
His  portrait  appears  in  Kay's  '  Edinbuigh 
Portraits.'  He  married  in  May  1787  Elisa- 
beth, daughter  of  Hraury  Dundas,  first  vis- 
count Melville;  she  died  18  March  1863. 
By  her  he  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Robert,  his  heir,  died  in  1888.  Henry,  the 
secondson,  was  vice-admiral  in  the  navy,  and 
died  11  Sept.  18ea. 

[Omood's  Amiston  Hemoirs,  1887;  Omood's 
Lord  Advocates  of  &-otland ;  Branton  and  Haig'« 
Senators  of  the  Cdlege  of  Jnstics;  Traasatr- 
tions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbargh,  ti.  87 ; 
Drommood's  History  of  Noble  British  Families ; 
Dooglss'aPeecags;  Scots  Mag.  1787;  FoBt«r>» 
Members  of  Farliameot  (Scotland),  1367-1882;- 
Aaderson's  Scottish  NaUon;  Kay's  Edlnbui^: 
PortraitB.]  J.  A.  R. 

DUNDAS,  ROBERT  SAUNDERS,  stn 
oond  ViBOOUHT  Mblvillb  (1771-1861), 
statesman,  onlv  son  of  Henry  Dundas,  first 
viscount  Melvillerq.v.1,  the  friend  of  Pltt,waB 
bomonl4Mardil77l.  He  wiss educated  at 
the  Edinburgh  High  School,  and  entered  par- 
liament whenaged  twenty-three,  in  1794,  as 
M.P.  for  Hastings.  He  received  his  initia- 
tion into  political  life  by  acting  ss  private 
•eentarv  to  his  fatiier,  who  was  fnmVI^^ 
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to  1801  both  secretary  of  state  for  war  and 
the  colonies  and  president  of  the  board  of 
control  for  the  affairs  of  India.  In  1796  he 
was  elected  M.P.  for  Rye,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  married  an  heiress,  Anne  Saunders, 

f»t  niece  of  Admiral  Sir  Oharles  Saunders, 
B.,  whose  name  he  took  in  addition  to  his 
own,  and  in  Hay  1800  he  received  his  first 
ofll(»al  ^pointment  as  one  of  the  keepers  of 
the  cignet  for  Scotland.  In  1801  he  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Midlothian,  and  in  1805  and 
1806  he  first  made  his  mark  in  the  House  of 
Cmmnons  by  his  speeches  in  favour  of  his 
£ather  when  attacked  and  finally  impeached 
for  malversation  in  liis  office  as  treasurer  of 
the  navy.  In  March  1807  he  was  sworn  of 
the  privy  council,  and  in  April  accepted  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet  of  the  DiAe  of  Portland 
as  president  of  the  board  of  control,  a  seat 
ofiered  him  rather  on  account  of  his  father's 
great  merits  as  an  administrator  and  services 
to  the  tory  party  than  for  anything  he  had 
himself  done.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whom  he 
visited  about  this  time  at  Asfaieatiel,  Selkirk- 
•hire,flayBofhimtoJohnMurray:  'Thoughno 
literary  man  he  is  judicious,  clairvoyant,  and 
uncommonly  sound-headed,  like  bis  father, 
Lord  Melville.'  In  1809  he  filled  the  office 
of  Irish  secretary  from  April  to  October,  but 
'in  November  returned  to  bis  old  post  of  presi- 
dentofthe  boardof  aontrol  undertbe  Perceval 
-administration.  On  his  father's  death,  in  May 
ISlljhebecamesecondlordMelvUle.  When 
Lord  Liverpool  reconstituted  the  ministry  in 
the  following  year,  Melville  was  appointed 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  an  office  which 
he  held  for  no  less  than  fifteen  years.  In  this 
office  he  showed  great  administrative  talent, 
Irapt  his  department  in  good  order,  and  took 
particular  interest  in  ^ctic  expeditions,  an 
interest  which  was  acknowledged  by  Melville 
Sound  being  called  after  him.  He  held  many 
otheroffices  in  Scotland,  was  made  lord  privy 
aeal  there  in  1811,  appointed  a  governor  of  the 
Bank  cit  Scotland,  elected  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews  in  1814,and  mode  a 
knight  oftheThiotle  in  1821.  After  the  death 
of  Lord  Liverpool,  Lord  Melville  was  one  of 
the  tory  leaders  who  refused  to  serve  under 
Canning,  and  he  therefore  resigned  office ;  but 
he  was  reappointed  to  the  a(miralty  by  the 
Buke  of  Wellington  in  1838,  and  occupied  it 
till  the  fall  of  the  Wellington  administration 
in  1830,  when  he  retired  from  political  life. 
He  up  his  residence  at  Melville  Castle, 
near  Edinbun^b,  where  he  died  at  the  age  oi 
eifiiity  on  10  June  1861 ,  and  was  succeeded  as 
third  'niconnt  by  lus  eldest  son,  Heur  (see 
3>tnrnAS,  HnniT,  third  visconnt  Melville). 

[Oent  Mag.  August  1851;  DoyU's  OiBdal 
Baronage.]  H.  U.  8. 


DTTNDAS,  THOMAS  (1750-1794),  major- 
general,  of  Fingaak  and  Carron  Hall,  Larliert, 
StirlingBhire,  was  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Dun- 
das of  b  ingask,  M.P.  for  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
who  died  in  1786,  having  had  no  issue  by  his 
first  wife,  Janet  Graham,  and  having  married 
secondly  Lady  Janet  Hoitland,  daurtter  of 
Charles,  sixth  earl  of  Lauderdale.  Dundas 
the  younger,  whose  brother  Charles,  boron 
Amesbury,  is  separately  noticed,  was  bom 
30  June  1760,  and  25  April  1766  waa  ap- 

S)inted  comet  in  the  king  s  dragoon  guar^. 
n  20  May  1709  he  obtained  a  company  in 
the  68rd  foot,  and  on  30  Jan.  1776  became 
major,  by  purchase,  in  the  dSth  foot,  with 
wliicb  he  served  in  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  Early  in  1778  the  corporation  of 
Edinburgh  ofiered  to  raise  a  regiment  of  foot 
for  the  king's  service.  The  ofler  was  accepted, 
and  a  regiment,  consisting  of  a  thousandlow- 
landers,  in  ten  companies,  was  formed  under 
the  name  of  the  80th  (royal  Edinburgh  volun- 
teers) regrunent  of  foot.  The  colonelcy  was 
given  to  Sir  William  Erskin^  who  was  then 
serving  in  America,  hnd  Dundu,  who  had 
acquiivd  the  reputation  of  a  snurt  and  able 
ofiicer,  was  appointed  Ueutenant-colonel,  his 
commission  bearing  date  17  Dec.  1777.  He 
proceeded  in  command  of  the  regiment  to 
America  in  1779,  and  served  under  Clinton 
and  Comwallis  in  the  campaigns  of  1779-81, 
most  of  the  time  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  com- 
posed of  the  76th  and  80th  regiments.  He 
was  one  of  the  commisBionen  named  by  Lord 
Comwallis  to  arrange  the  capitulation  at 
York  Town,  Virginia,  17  Oct.  1781,  He  be- 
came a  brevet-colonel  20  Nov.  1782.  The 
80th  foot  was  disbanded  in  1783,  and  Dundas 
remained  some  years  on  hslf-paj.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  revolutionary  war 
Dundas  was  made  a  ma^or^^eneral,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  stafi"  ot  the  expedition  sent 
to  the  West  Indies  under  Lieutenant^^nerol 
Sit  Charles  Grey  and  Admiral  Jervia ;  he  dis- 
tinguiahed  himself  in  command  of  a  brigade 
of  light  infantry,  composed  of  the  light  com- 
panies of  various  regiments,  at  the  capture 
of  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  and  Quadaloupe  in 
1794.  He  became  colonel  68th  foot  in  May 
1794,  He  died  of  fever  while  at  Guadaloupe, 
3  June  1794.  When,8hortlyafter,  the  island 
was  recaptured  by  the  French,  a  bombastic 
proclamation,  headed  'Liberty,  £galit64)roit 
et  Fratemitfi,*  was  issued  by  the  French  re- 
publican deputy,'VictorHugueB,  setting  forth 
that  *  it  is  resolved  that  the  body  of  Thomas 
Dundas,  interred  in  Ousdaloinw,  be  dug  op 
and  given  a  prey  to  the  birds  of  the  ur ;  and 
that  upon  the  spot  shall  be  erected,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Sepublio,  a  monument  havii^ 
on  one  side  this  decree,  and  on  the  o^ei  the 
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followingiasenptioti:  **ThiBffroimd,  restored 
to  liberty  by  the  valour  of  the  Bapublicans, 
mi  ptmnted  hy  the  body  of  Thomas  Diindas, 
mi|atgaieral  and  goTemor  of  Guadaloupe 
for  the  bloody  King  George  the  Third.'"  A 
pnbUe  monument  to  the  memory  of  Dandos 
was  Toted  by  parliament  the  year  after  aad 
placed  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Dundas  was 
rttumed  as  H.P.  for  the  stewartry  of  Orkney 
sod  Shetland  tnl771,intheroomofhis  father, 
uidwasre-electedinl774andl7S4.  Hemar- 
lied.  9  Jan.  1784,  Lady  Elizabeth  Eleanora 
Home,  daughter  of  Alexander,  ninth  earl 
Home,  by  whom  he  left  a  son,  Lieutenant- 
colonel  I'homas  Dundas  of  Carron  Hall,  and 
other  issue.  His  widow  died  on  10  April 
1837. 

[Bnrle's  Landed  Gentry  .under' Dundas  of  Fin- 
gisk.'  For  particalars  ot  IhinJas's  services  may 
be  eonsoltea  Colonel  J.  J.  Graham's  Life  of 
Gtonal  S.  Graham  (privately  printed,  1862); 
Boii'i  Oomwallis  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  (Lod- 
don,  S  Tots.);  Ber.  Cooper  Willyams's  Acconnt 
of  OamfMign  in  West  Indies,  1794  (London, 
1795);  and  London  Gazettes,  1794.}  H.  M.  C. 

DUNDAS,  "WILLIAM  (1762-184o), 
politiciaD, third  son  orliobertDunda8(171S- 
1787)  [q.  V.].  lord  president  of  the  court  of 
session  in  1760,  by  Jean,  daughter  of  William 
QrantfloH  Prestongrange,  bom  in  1 762,  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lineiidn's  Inn  on  31  Jan. 
1 76&  He  entered  parliament  as  H.P.  for  the 
Ortil  borongfas  in  1794,  being  elected  for  the 
united  boroughs  of  Kirkwall,  Wick,  Dornoch, 
Dingwall,  and  Tain  in  1796,  for  which  he  was 
re-elected  in  the  fellowing  year  on  taking 
office  as  one  of  the  commissioners  on  the 
afliura  of  India  (board  of  control),  of  which  his 
uncle,  Henry  Dundas,  afterwards  Viscount 
Melville  [q.  t.1,  was  then  president.  He  sat 
on  the  board  until  1803.  He  was  sworn  of 
the  privy  council  in  1800.  In  1802  and  1808 
he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Suther- 
land, and  in  1810  for  Inverary,  Elgin,  Banff, 
Collen,  Kirton  district  of  burghs.  Between 
180i  aad  1806  he  was  secretary-at-war.  He 
wasalordof  the  admiralty  from  1812  to  1814. 
On  26  March  1812  he  succeeded  Sir  Patrick 
Humjf  who  had  accepted  the  stevrardship 
9i  the  Chiltem  Hundreds,  as  M.P.  lor  the 
city  of  Edinborgh,  which  he  continued  to 
npnwnt  antU  1881,  when  he  retired  from 
pattiamentaiy  life.  On  10  Aug.  1814  he  was 
af^nted  keeper  of  the  signet,  and  in  1821 
urd  clerk  register.  He  was  also  made  clerk 
of  the  saainee  in  1819.  He  died  at  St.  Leon- 
■nte^o-Sea  on  14  Nov.  1646,  in  receipt  of 
an  offiinal  income  of  nearly  4^000/.  Dundas 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  James 
Stoaxt  Wortiey  Mackenzie. 


[Ommd's  Amiston  Hemoln ;  Ann.  JLeg.  1 845 
(App.  to  Chron.),  p.  313.]  J.  M.  R. 

DUNDEE,  first  ViscOTTNT  (1649  P-1680). 
[See  GHiffAM,  John.] 

DUNDONALD,  Eabls  OP.  [SeeCJooH- 
KANB,  Sib  Wiujiv,  d,  1666,  first  Eabl  ; 
C^ooHK&HB,  Abohibald,  1749-1831,  nint-h 
Eajsl;  Cochranb,  Thomas,  1770-1860,  tenth 
Eabl.] 

DUNDBENNAN,  Loed  (1792-1851), 
Scottish  judge.    [See  Maitlazid,  Tkok ab.J 

DUNFEEMLINE,  Babon  (177ft-1868), 
[See  Abebcboubx,  Jakes.] 

DUNFERMLINE,  Eabls  op.  [See 
Sefon,  Sib  Ai-eiandee,  first  E&rl,  1666  P_ 
1632 :  Seton,  Chables,  second  Eabl,  d. 
1673.] 

DUNOAL  iJL  811-827),  an  Irish  monk 
in  deacon's  orders,  who  was  compelled  by 
the  Danish  invasions  to  abandon  Ireland  for 
France,  appears  first  in  history  as  the  writer 
of  a  letter  to  Charlemagne  in  811.  Char* 
lemagne  had  asked  for  an  explanation  of 
two  eclipses  of  the  sun,  said  to  have  occurred 
in  810,  and  sought  an  explanation  of  it  from 
the  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris.  He  ap- 
plied to  Dungal,  then  known  for  his  scien- 
tific attainments.  Dungal  accordingly  wrote 
to  the  kinff ,  fpving  him  snch  an  explanation 
as  he  conld  of  an  event  which  had  not  really 
occurred.  The  rumour  U  suppoaed  to  luve 
arisen  from  an  erroneous  cslculatHm,  ^e- 
dicting  a  double  eclipse  in  810.  The  letter, 
however,  exhibits  a  considerable  acquaint- 
ance with  the  astronomy  of  the  day.  Dungal 
was  evidently  not  quite  satisfied  with  the 
Ptolemaic  system.  '  Some,'  be  says,  whose 
statement  is  nearer  the  truth,  '  affirm  that 
these  [the  fixed  stars]  also  have  a  proper 
motion,  but  on  account  of  the  immense  time 
they  take  to  accomplish  their  revolutions,  and 
the  shortness  of  human  life,  their  movements 
cannot  be  discerned  by  observation.'  He 
seems,  like  his  countryman  Virgllius  of  Salz- 
burg in  the  previous  century,  to  have  had 
more  enlightened  views  on  the  subject  than 
prevailed  at  the  time.  About  820  Dungal  Is 
generally  said  to  have  been  in  ^via,  at  Uie 
head  of  the  eduwtion  of  a  large  district.  In 
a  capitular  of  Lothair's  pubushed  in  83ft, 
the  youth  from  Milan  and  ten  other  towns 
are  ordered  to  repair  to  Pavia  and  place  them- 
selves under  Dungal'sinstruction.  Some  years 
nfter  his  settlement  here  Claudius,  who  had 
been  appointed  bishop  of  Turin  by  Lothair, 
attracted  much  attention  in  the  north  ofltaly 
by  his  deprecation  of  pilgrimages  to  Rome 
and  the  veneration  «f  images.   He  is  said  to 
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have  cut  out  the  images  and  crosses  from  the 
chnrdieaf  wbwupon  there  arose  through  all 
the  Frankish  territories  a  cry  that  he  waa 
introducing  a  new  religion.  Against  him 
Dungal  in  827  wrote  his  work, '  A  Reply  to 
the  perrerse  Opinions  of  Claudius,  Bishop  of 
Tunn,'  dedicating  it  to  both  kings  Louie  and 
,  Lothaii.  A  summary  of  his  ailments  may 
be  seen  in  Lanigan.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
passages  &om  the  Greek  and  listin  fathers, 
and  copious  extracts  from  church  hymns.  He 
asserts  that  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity 
to  820  images  were  honoured,  yet  it  is  only 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  fourUi  century  he 
is  able  to  quote  instances.  He  places  more 
reliance  on  the  discoTery  of  relics  and  such 
matters,  as  Sohroeckh  observes.  Muratori  ex- 
presses some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  author 
of  this  work  was  Dungal  the  astronomer. 
The  name  was  a  common  one,  and  occurs 
twenty-two  times  in  the '  Annals  of  the  Four 
Blasters,'  and  the  subjects  of  the  two  treatises 
are  very  difTereot.  It  is  impossible  now  to 
decide  the  question.  Dungal  had  an  excel- 
lent UbraiT,  the  catalogue  of  which  has  been 
published  by  Muratori ;  prefixed  to  it  is  a  note 
stating  that  they  are  the  books  which  *  Dungal, 
the  eminentlrishman,  presented  to  the  blessed 
OolumbanuB,'  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  li- 
brary of  BobUo,  the  monastery  founded  by 
Columbanus,  his  countryman.  The  boola 
were  aftwmida  removed  hr  F.  Cardinal  Bor* 
romeo  to  the  Ambroaian  ubrary  in  Milan, 
where  Uiey  still  remsm.  Not  the  least  inte- 
resting of  them  is  the  Antiphonary  of  Bangor 
(in  county  Down),  a  hymn-book  oompilea  in 
the  seventh  century.  It  has  been  in&rred 
with  some  probability,  from  the  presence  of 
this  book,  that  Dungal  was  a  monk  of  Ban^r, 
and  brought  this  book  with  him  when  leaving 
Ireland.  Some  epistles  of  his  to  Aleuin  are 
extant,  and  an  acrostic  addressed  to  Hildo- 
ald.  Mabillon  published  a  contemporary  poem 
in  pnise  of  him.  He  is  supposed  to  nave 
passed  the  close  of  his  life  at  Bobbio,  after 
the  gift  of  books  to  its  library. 

[D'Achery'a  Spicileginm,  x.  H3-5S,  Paris, 
1671 ;  Bibliotheca  Patmm,  liv.  196 ;  Schroeckh's 
Ktrchenseechidite,  xxiii.  Wf-H;  Unratori 
Scriptt.  Rer.Itja.i.bk.ii.lSl;  CConor's Scriptt. 
Bar.  Hiber.  it.  17fi ;  Mi^'s  Fatzologia,  cv.  ool. 
447  seq.]  T.  0. 

DUNGANKON,  Viboouhts.  ^ee  Teb- 
TOB,  MAEoire,  first  ViBOousT,  1518-1670; 
Tkevob,  Abthttb  Hili>,  third  ViBCOTmr 
of  the  second  creation,  1798-1863.] 

DUNGLISSON,  ROBLEY,M.D.  (1798- 
1869),  medical  writer,  son  of  William  Dun- 

flisson,  was  born  at  Keswiok,  Cumberland, 
Jan.  179^  and  in  accordance  with  a  custom 


of  the  nortit-west  of  England,  Teceired  in 
baptism  his  mothei's  maiden  name.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  an  apotliecary  at  Keewidi»  at- 
tended lectures  at  Edinbutgh  and  in  Lonooa^ 
and  in  1819  becameasunreon-apothecary,  to 
wliich  diplomas  in  1631  ne  added  an  Erlan- 
gen  doctorate,  as  a  preliminary  to  commen- 
cing practice  as  a  man  midwife.  He  published 
in  1824 '  Commentaries  on  Diseases  of  the 
Stomach  and  Bowels  of  Children,'  a  lengthy 
compilation  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
an  agent  of  the  university  of  Yimnia,  then 
seeking  professors  in  Gorops,  and  led  to  Dun- 
glisson s  appointment  as  a  professor.  He 
reached  America  in  1635,  and  lectured  for 
mne  years  in  the  tmiveiutT  of  Vii^^inia. 
During  this  period  he  published  a  'Human 
Physiology'  in  two  vonunes,  and  a  medical 
dictionary.  In  1883  he  migrated  to  the 
nnivernty  of  Maryland,  and  lectured  at  Bal- 
timore on  materia  medica,  therapeuticsi  hy- 
giene, uid  medical  jurisprudence,  and  at  the 
same  time  wrote  treatises  on  gennal  thera- 
peutics and  on  hygiene.    He  was  elected 

frofessor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  in 
eSerson  Medical  College,  moved  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1836,  and  there  lectured  till  1868. 
He  wrote  magazine  articles  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  translated  and  edited  many  medi- 
cal book^  and  wrote  a '  Practice  of  Medicine,' 
1843,  and  a  *  History  of  Medicine'  (edited 
nneehisdeathbyhi88on,1872).  Aoomplete 
list  of  his  medioal  writings  is  printed  in  the 
'Indffic  Catalogue  of  ^e  Library  of  the  Sa> 
geon-Oeneral's  Office,  U.a  Anny ' (m.  949- 
860).  They  show  extensive  superficial  ao- 
^uamtance  with  books,  but  no  thorough  read- 
ing in  medicine,  while  his  knowledge  of 
disease  from  personal  observation  seems  to 
have  been  small.  He  could  write  down  in  a 
morning  enough  to  fill  fifteen  pages  of  print, 
but  his  reputation  for  learning  m  America 
was  due  to  the  want  of  learning  in  the  xuii- 
versities  in  which  he  fiourished.  He  was  a 
most  industrious  professor,  and  excited  the 
admiration  of  his  pupils  and  of  the  American 
medical  world,  wEioa  bought  126,000  ot^ies 
of  his  works.  He  was  the  most  Toluminoos 
writer  <tf  his  day  in  the  new  world,  and 
his  American  biographer  records  with  pride 
that  in  point  of  oulk  the  works  of  aU  his 
American  contemporaries  sink  into  insig- 
nificance braide  his.  He  married  in  London 
in  1824  Harriette  Leadam,  and  had  seven 
children.  He  died  of  disease  of  the  aortic 
valves,  1  April  1869,  and  at  the  post-mortem 
examinaUon  his  brain  was  found  to  be  five 
ounces  heavier  tlian  the  average  Enj^ish  male 
brain. 

[qios^sMMnoir,PhfladfllpMa,1869,-  Works.} 

N.  H.  . 
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DITNHAH^SAHUBL  ABUMl,  LLJ). 
{d.  1868),  histonan,  mm  vadua  oi  works 
paUufaed  in  JUtrdner's '  GftluBet  Oyclopedia.' 
ATI  more  iHwtingnfahorl  by  original  rwearok 
and  conscientiouB  thoroughaaBa.  He  wrote: 
1. '  The  HUtory  of  PoW,'  1831.  3.  '  His- 
tory of  and  Fortugal/  6  vols.,  1882-3. 
Tlus  is  still  accounted  the  best  work  on  the 
aniject  in  any  langaage.  It  obtained  for  him 
the  distinction  of  being  made  a  member  of  the 
SojtX  Spamdt  Academy ;  and  it  was  tiaos- 
ktM  into  Spaiush  by  ALcala  Galiaoo  in  1844. 
8.  '  A  History  of  Europe  doling  die  IGddle 
AgM,'  4  Tols.,  1888-4.  4.  '  Urea  of  the  MoM 
KiiiiiwiliTilliiiiaiy  vnA  flnWwi*^fi«*W'"*fffOTwit 
Britun»' 8  Tob.,  1886-7.  Those  volumes  in- 
clude dwniatifltB  and  early  writers,  and  were 
notwholly  written  by  thmham.  5. '  History 
of  denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway/  3  toIs., 
188&-4a   6.  'HistocyoftheQermaniaEiV' 

5'8Toh.,1844-{i.  Aft«T  this  time  he  was 
ly  occopied  with  the  teriewtBg  of  books, 
in  his  latflBt  years,  with  biblical  work, 
maeh  of  which  has  never  seen  th.eli^ht.  He 
is  stated  to  bare  had  a  long  and  intimate 
scqnaintanoe  with  Spain,  presimiahiy  prior  to 
the  writing' of  his  hiMi>ry.  He  was  mtimate 
with  Soutbey,  who  spoke  of  his  knowledge 
of  tiu  middle  ag«e  as  marrdlwu,  and  he  wae 
m  doie  eaHespondenee  widi  Idngaid,  Uie 
hiatDiian,  who  ww  god&ther  to  one  ox  his 
MM.  £Us  death  took  plaeeeoddenly  by  para- 
lysis on  17  Jnly  1868.  Ona  of  his  sons  is  a 
nusaioBarf  prieat,  atprBaeiit(1888)labonring 
in  the  Australian  bnuL 

[Athetueom,  24  July  iSSd,  p.  Ill ;  Adams's 
H&nnal  of  Historieal  Iat«iattuw,  1882;  Brit. 
Mas.  Oat. ;  oommonicationg  fnnn  Mr.  Samuel 
Dnham.]  0.  W.  8. 

DUHK,  OEOROE  MONTAiQU,  second 
BuLOV  HiuKU  (1716-177  l),sonof  George 
Mantagn,secondbartm,who  was  created  Earl 
of  Hshlax  in  1716,  and  manied  as  hu  second 
wifclAdrHsry  Lsmley,d«ughtwo(Blohard, 
ead  oC  Scarborough,  was  bQm  'i6  Out.  1716, 
and  sooceeded  on  his  ftther's  deatJi  in  1788 
to  tiha  airidan  and  to  the  positioa  of  rmga 
of  Bodiey  Park.  The  &mi^  estates  wen  but 
SMll,a]id  t^roog^othis  u&  hewas  'by  no 
acau  an  eoonomist,'  Imt  at  the  commenee- 
maA  of  his  career  he  was  so  lucky  as  to 
find  a  great  lortuue  in  Kent.'  The  neiress 
*NB  A^wp,  the  only  daughter  of  William 
fiidards,  who  had  inherited  in  1718  the  pro- 
petty  of  Sir  Thomas  Dunk,  knight,  the  re- 
IwsMitatiTe  d  a  family  of  'great  clothiers' 
•sated  at  Tongs  in  Hawkharst,  KenL  She 
honght  her  husband  the  en<H3nou8  fortune 
in  those  d^s  of  110,000/.,  and  the  msniage 
vascelemied       July  1741,  hstving  been 


delayed  fbr  soma  time  because  the  lady  had 
inherited  this  money  on  condition  of 
ingsome  (me  engaged  in  WHnmwcial  life.  This 
obligatbn  Hali&x  is  said  to  have  fulfilled  by 
beeoming  a  memberof  one  of  the  trading  com- 
panies in  London,  and  he  also  aaeumed  her 
name;  RichardCumberIiind,whoasthepeer'B 
private  secretarv  had  good  opportimitiea  for 
studying  their  aomestie  life,  (Mars  high  wiN 
ness  to  her  character,  and  to  hia'perteotand 
unoere  regard,'  which  was  shown  in  his  grieif 
at  her  pnimataie  decease  in  1763,  when  she 
wubuttwen^:-eightyear8old.  Halifax  was 
ednoatedat  Eton  ud  atTrinity  CoUega,  Gam- 
bridge,  and  as  a  scholar  ranked  much  abon 
hit  contemporariBa  in.  poaitim.  When  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  Joined 
the  oppositiou  as  a  fiiUower  of  the  Pnnce  ot 
Wale^  and  received  In  October  1742  the  post 
of  lord  of  the  bedchamber  in  the  prince's 
household ;  but  at  the  close  <tf  1744  oia  made 
his  peace  with  the  Felhun  ministry,  and  wss 
rewarded  with  the  position  of  master  of  the 
buckhounds.  On  the  invasion  of  Ef^land 
in  1746,  HaliCsJc,  like  other  noblemen,  volunr 
teered  to  raise  a  regimrat,  and  bis  speech  at 
NorUiamjpton  on  26  Sept.  1746  to  rally  the 
gentey  of  that  county  to  the  royal  banner 
isprinted  in  the  *  QentleDian's  Magaxine ' for 
1746,  pp.  601-18.  Though  these  promised 
xwimoits '  all  vanished  in  air  w  dwmdled  to 
jobs,'  he  was  created  a  colonel  in  the  atnj 
4  Oct.  1746,  and  though  never  engaged  in 
active  service  ultimatew  rose  to  the  position 
of  lieutenant-general  (4  Feb.  1769).  The 
mastership  of  the  buckhounds  he  retained 
until  June  1746,  and  &om  that  month  until 
7  Oct.  1748  h»  held  the  chief-justtoeship  in 
eyre  of  the  royal  forests  and  parks  south  of 
theTremt.  lutheautunmofthatyearHaUfaz 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  trade, 
with  John  Fownall  as  its  acting  secretary, 
and  his  own  chief  adviser.  By  some  critics 
the  new  pceaident  was  deemed  overbearing  in 
manners  and  modern  in  talents,  but  his  zeal 
in  pushing  the  mercantile  inteiesta  his 
oountiEy  and  hia  application  in  rainiig  the 
credit  of  his  department  were  universaUy 
cognised.  The  eommerce  of  America  was  so 
much  extended  undef  his  direction  that  he 
was  sometimes  styled  the  'Father  of  the 
Colonies,'  and  the  town  of  Halifax  in  Ifova 
Sootia  was  called  after  him  in  1749,  in  comr 
me«noration  of  his  enewy  in  aiding  the  fbuo- 
d^on  of  tha  colony,  m  June  1761  he  tried, 
says  Horace  Walpole,  to  get  the  West  Indies 
entirely  placed  under  the  rule  of  the  board 
of  trade,  and  to  secure  his  own  nomination 
M  '  tJurd  secretary  of  state  for  that  quarter 
of  the  world,  but  the  king  refuBed  his  con- 
sent to  the  sohme.   W&lpole  states  that 
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Halifax  resigned  in  Jane  1766  ontlu  oroimd 
that  he  had  not  been  promoted  to  the  cugnity 
of  secretary  of  state  for  the  West  Indies. 
Cumberland  allows  that  his  patron  threw  up 
his  place,  allying  a  '  breach  of  promise  on 
the  part  of  the  Buke  of  Newcastle  to  gire 
him  die  seals  and  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  aa 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,'  but  adds 
that  he  resumed  his  old  position '  upon  slight 
concessions '  from  the  duke.  Dnring  these 
n^tiations  Halifax  behaved' with  sense  and 
dignity,'  and  it  ia  to  his  credit  for  indepen- 
dence that  he  pleaded  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lorda  for  the  unhappy  Admiral 
Byng.  In  October  1767  he  was  admitted  to 
the  cabinet,  and  with  this  honour  ramuned 
at  the  head  of  the  board  of  trade  until 
21  March  1761.  He  was  then  nominated  to 
the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,and  assumed 
the  duties  of  his  new  position  on  hia  arrival 
at  Dublin  in  October  1761,  in  company  with 
W. G.  Hamilton  (* Single-speech  Hamilton ') 
as  bis  chief  secretary,  and  Richard  Cumber- 
land as  his  Ulster  secretary.  In  February  of 
the  following  year  the  Irish  parliament  raised 
the  viceroy's  allowance  Irom  12,000£.  to 
16,00<W.  per  annum,  whereupon  Halifax  ac- 
cepted the  increased  emolument  for  his 
auccessors,  but  declined  to  receive  it  him- 
self, althoQgh  his  pecuniary  affairs  were 
already  involved^  and  his  expenditure  of 
3,000/.  jiyear  while  in  Ireland  led  to  greater 
embarrassments.  Through  his  popularity 
with  the  merchants  he  was  created  first 
lord  of  the  adminalty  in  June  1762,  and 
allowed  to  retain  the  vicerovalty  of  Ire- 
land for  a  year  from  that  date.  Before 
that  time  expired  he  became  secretary  of 
state  for  the  North  in  Lord  Bute's  ad- 
ministration (October  1762),  and  when 
Bute  was  succeeded  by  George  Grenville 
(April  1763),  the  seals  of  the  secretaryship 
for  the  South  passed  into  Halifax's  hands. 
His  position  was  further  strengthened  by  an 
intimation  to  the  foreign  ministers  that  the 
Iring  had  now  entrustra  the  direction  of  his 
goTemment  to  QrenviUe  and  the  two  secre- 
taries, L<HrdB  Egremont  and  Halifax.  The 
three  ministers  were  at  once  diristened  the 
triumvirate,  and  their  characters  were  im- 
mediately criticised  by  their  contemporaries 
in  politics.  One  onlooker  deemed  Egremout 
incapable,  but  assigned  to  Halifax  'parts, 
application,  and  personal  disinterestedness.' 
Another  considered  Halifax  the  weakest  but 
the  most  amiable  of  the  set,  praising  the  readi- 
ness, and  condemning  the  substance  of  his 
speeches,  while  adding  that  his  profusion  '  in 
building,  plantmg,  and  on  a  favourite  mis- 
tress' had  made  him  poor,  and  that  he  sought 
to  recover  himself  '  by  discreditable  means.' 


'  The  tronblea  with  Wiikea  had  tiieltAf  oom- 
m«ioed.  Halifiut,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Ed- 
ward Weston,  then  underHBeeretar^  of  state, 
signed  a  genenil  warrant  against  Wilkea.  He 
was  arrested  on  30  April  1768,  and  caniad 
to  the  house  of  Halifax,  where  he  was  ex- 
amined by  the  two  secretaries  of  state.  On 
I  6  May  he  was  discharged  b^  the  unanimous 
I  order  of  the  judges,  and  without  any  delay 
rushed  into  controversy  with  the  two  mini- 
sters, endeavouring,  though  in  vain,  to  ob-' 
tain  warrants  for  searching  their  houaea 
Hali&x  tried  everv  means  to  escape  froia 
the  attacks  tii  Wilkes  and  the  other  fie- 
tims  of  the  wanant— the  *  mazea  of  emngns, 
privilwes,  and  fineSf  ordmazy  and  extnun^ 
dinsry7  in  which  the  miniiterinvolTed  him- 
self are  set  out  in  the  '  OrmviUe  Papers^' 
ii.  427 — but  without  success,  for  Beardmore 
;  recovered  1,6002.  damages  in  1764,  and  the 
i  jury  awarded  to  Wilkes  in  Novanber  1769 
I  damages  amounting  to  4,000/.   In  August 
1 1768,  when  Pitt  was  called  upon  to  form  aa 
I  administration,  the  king  suggested  Halifax 
I  as  the  head  of  the  treasury.   Pitt  instantly 
I  refused,  with  the  remark  that '  he  was  a  pretty 
man,  and  as  in  bad  circumstances  might  be 
groom  of  the  stole  or  paymaster.'  The  Gren- 
ville ministry  dr^red  on  its  cooise  unt^ 
July 1766,  when  3Eumiu  and  hia  friends  were 
disnusaed.  In  the  IbUowingDecemha  orer^ 
'  tureflwereteDderedtohiml^tlienewgovem- 
ment,  but  he  remained  out  of  office  until  the 
formation  of  his  nephew  Lord  Ninth's  ad- 
ministration, in  January  1770,  when  he  r&< 
ceived  the  dignified  place  of  lord  privy  seal. 
Exactly  a  year  later  he  was  tranef^red  to  the 
more  laborious  dutiea  of  secretary  of  state, 
although  Geoive  III,  in  writing  to  Lord 
North,  said : '  Had  I  been  in  his  situation  and 
of  his  age,  I  should  have  preferred  his  motto, 
otium  cum  dignitate;'  and  Horace  Walpole, 
in  surprise  at  the  appointment,  wrote :  '  He 
knew  nothing,  was  too  old  to  learn,  and  too 
sottish  and  too  proud  to  su^tect  what  be 
I  wanted.'    The  rt^d  decay  of  his  faculties 

I  would  not  hare  permitted  him  to  cmtliiae 
'  long  in  that  arduous  poution,  but  he  died  in 

harness  on  8  June  1771,  when  the  ^Ds^^  ex- 
pressed his  sorrow  '  at  the  loss  of  so  amiable 
I  a  man.'  A  mtmnment  by  Bacon  to  his  memory 
\  was  erected  in  the  west  aisle  of  West-miutar 
Abbey.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
secretary  of  state  for  the  northern  depart- 
ment-, ranger  and  warden  of  Salcey  Forest 
and  Bushey  Park,  lord-lieutenant  of  North- 
amptonshire (to  which  he  was  appointed  in 
November  1740),  privy  councillor  (created 

II  Jan.  1749),  and  knight  of  the  Garter 
(23  April  1764).  Iianghome  inscribed  to  him 
in  17^apoemcalled'Theyiceroy,'in  praise 
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c^his  goremment  of  Inland  and  his  determi- 
nation  not  to  accept  for  himself  the  additional 
allowance  of  4,0U0il  a  year  which  had  buen 
granted  to  him.  Br.  I>odd,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Bishop  S^uire^dressed  in  1763  '  A 
Letter  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Halifax  on 
the  Peace.'  Many  of  his  own  letters  are  in 
the  poaaeasion  of  C.  F.  Weston  Underwood,  of 
Somierl^,  near  Brigg,  to  whom  they  have  de- 
scended from  his  ancestor  already  mentioned 
(mtL  MSS.  Comm.  10th  Rap.  App.  p.  199), 
LordLaB8downe(i6.8rdHep.  App.p.l42;  6th 
Rep.  App.  V.  348,  and  6th  kef.  App.  p.  239), 
Lord  SSaybrooka  (ib.  8th  Kep.  App.  p.  286), 
and  among  the  collect  ions  finmerly Vlonginf; 
to  Lord  Afhhumham  (tS.  8th  Kep.  App.  iii. 
p.  15).  Li  1769  there  appeared  vol.  i.  of 
'  Lexers  between  the  Do^  of  Orafton,  Lord 
Halifai,  &c.,  and  Wilkes.'  It  was  a  genuine 
wod^  bnt  the  second  volume  was  never  issued. 
Halifax's  administration  of  the  board  of  trade 
held  ont  the  promise  of  a  bright  future  for 
him  in  the  highest  position  of  official  life ; 
but  his  advancement,  imfortunately  for  his 
reputation,  was  delayed  until  his  fortimes 
were  wasted  and  his  faculties  impaired  hj 
dissipation.  The  '  iavouhte  mistress'  previ- 
onaly  referred  to  was  represented  with  him 
in  a  caricatnre  in  the  *  Town  and  Country 
Mamane'  tia  1768.  She  waa-  described  aa 
*  **  1  *•  n  bom  Faulkner/ and  her  name 
was  Uary  Anne  Faulkner,  the  niece  and 
adopted  daughter  tji  Oeoige  Faulkner,  the 
Dublin  printer.  AungerattheDniryLane 
Theatre,  and  deserted  1^  a  worthless  hu»* 
band,  she  became  the  governess  of  Hali&x's 
daughter,  and  then  his  mistress,  by  whom  he 
had  two  children.  For  her  sake  he  broke  off 
marriage  wit^  a  wealthy  lady,  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  E^uiy  of  North- 
ampt<Ruhire,  whereupon  the  bon-mot  circu- 
lated throughout  London  that '  the  hundreds 
of  Druiy  have  got  the  better  of  the  ^ousonds 
of  Druzy.'  She  accompanied  him  into  Ire- 
land, and  became  notorious  there  and  else- 
where as  a  placemonger.  His  ambition  and 
eztzavaganoe  were  shown  over  the  notorious 
deetion  tar  the  bcnough  of  Northampton  in 
176^  when  three  peers,  Hali£uc,  Northamp- 
toUfUul  t:^enoer,Btniggled  for  the  supremacy, 
and  Uie  contest  and  sunequent  acmtiny  coat 
the  last  of  them  100,00(UL,  and  the  others 

{WCfoWa  Latten,  CDosinghani's  ed.  i.  384, 
!ii  21,  84-90,  817.  886.  iv.  2,  38-6,  74,  v.  108. 
282,  299,  301 ;  Walpole'a  Last  Ten  Years  of 
Stwga  n,  i.  178,  844.  ii.  176;  Walpole's  Me- 
iBoinof  Reigo  of  George  III,  i.  177,276-80, 293, 
41i,  n.fil-60,  ir.  261 ;  Oonesp.  of  George  III 
and  Lon)  North,  i.  &0-I,  78-4;  Chakhnm  Cor> 
Mp.  ir.  «9,  72,  14S,  1  79;  Qicnrille  Papen, 


ii.  427.  iii.  221-2 ;  Mahos's.HisL  ir.  4,  v.  28, 
31,  38,  07,234;  SatirioalPrinUatBritMaamim. 
iv.  Cujnberlaiid's  Memoirs  (18Q6),  98- 

122, 134-40, 1 58-64, 1  SOS ;  Corresp.  of  Fntncee. 
Countess  of  Hartford  (1806),  ii.  101,  iii.  206; 
Nichols's  Lit  Anecd.  ii.  280, 3dO,  viii.  61 ;  G«Dt. 
Mag.  1762,  pp.  133-4,  1764.  pp.  600-1.  1769, 
pp.  538-7.  1771,  p.  287;  Malcolm's  Lend.  Re- 
diTtvnm,  i.  102 ;  Bssted's  Kent.  iii.  71  ;  Bmke's 
Extinct  Peerage;  Doyle's  Offidal  Baronage; 
Taylor's  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds,  i.  240.  3SS,  266 ; 
Qrego?sFarl.ElecUon8(1886),226-8.]  W.B.a 

DUNKARTON,  ROBERT  (JL  1770- 
1811),  mezzotint  engraver,  bom  in  Ltmdon  in 
1744,  was  a  pupil  of  Pether.  He  practiied 
08  a  portrait-painter  at  firat,  but  discontinued 
exhibitingafterl779.  Inl763hewasawatded 
apremium  bythe  Society  of  Art*.  Hisworks 
in  mezzotint  bear  dates  from  1770  to  1811. 
He  scraped  over  forty  portraits,  among  which 
were :  Henry  Addington,  after  Copley ;  "Wil- 
liam, lord  Amherst,  after  Bevis ;  Sarah  and 
JefFeiy  Amherst,  trfter  Robert  Fogan ;  Eliza- 
beth Billiocton,  after  Downman;  Anne  Cat- 
ley,  after  Lawranson ;  James,  earl  of  Fife, 
aiter  Devis ;  James,  lord  Lifibrd,  after  Rey- 
nolds; Lady  Philadelphia  ^Vharton,  after 
A.  Yandyck,  &c.  To  theAe  should  be  added 
numerous  plates,  published  in.  1810-15,  in 
Woodbum^s  •  One  Hundred  Portraito  of  H- 
luBtrioua  Characters,'  and,  in  1616, '  Fifteoi 
Port^ta  of  Royal  Personages.'  Other  por- 
traits  were  sold  at  lUchardson'a  Bale,  22  April 
1614,  as  ptstraits  to  illuatxateCIarandonand 
Burnet. 

[Smith's  firiUah  Menotinto  FortiutB,  pt.  U 

p.  221.]  L.  F. 

DUNKIN,  ALFRED  JOHN  (1812- 
1679),  antiquary  and  historian,  the  otuy  son 
of  John  Dunkin  [q.  v.]  by  his  wife  Anne, 
daughter  of  W  iUiam  Chapman,  civil  engineer, 
was  bom  at  Islington,  London,  on  0  A\i^. 
1812.  He  received  nis  eclucatiou  at  the  Mili- 
tary College,  Venddme.  In  1831  he  entered 
his  lather  s  printing  and  stationery  businesa 
at  ]^mlciy,  Kent,  removed  with  him  in  1837 
to  a  new  establishment  at  Dartford,  and  a 
little  later  took  change  of  a  branch  business 
at  Gravesend.  Some  years  after  his  &ther'a 
death,  in  Decemberl846,  he  opened  a  London 
branch  at  140  Queen  Victoria  Street.  "While 
travelling  in  the  severe  winter  of  1878-9  he 
was  seized  with  bronchitis  at  Newbury ,  Berk- 
shire, but  managed  to  get  up  to  London  to 
the  house  of  an  old  nurse  at  110  Stamford 
Street,  Blackfriars  Road.  There  he  died  after 
a  few  days'  illness,  30  Jan.  1879.  He  Tvas 
buried  in  Dartford  cemetery,  4  Feb.  He  was 
never  married.  By  his  will  he  directs  that 
after  the  death  of  bis  sister  and  residuazj' 
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l^«tiee,  MiM  Ellen  Elizabeth  Dunkin,  now 
(1886)  livrng  at  Dartford,  his  library  and 
coUeetioiis  are  to  go,  under  certun  conditions, 
to  the  Guildhall  Libraxy.  On  iUlure  of  such 
conditions  the  collections  are  to  be  presented 
to  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum ;  and 
tliat  the  family  monuments  at  Dartford  and 
Bromley  may  be  maintained  and  renewed 
when  necessa^,  he  left  to  the  lord  mayor, 
the  Ticars  of  Dartford  and  Bromley,  and  the 
principal  librarian  of  the  British  Museum 
freehold  estates  at  Stone,  Erith,and  Bromley; 
tea  guineas  annually  to  be  spent  in  a  visita- 
tion dinner  to  examine  the  tombs  and  me- 
morials {Printing  Times  artd  Lithogrc^herf 
16  April  1879,  p.  89).  Dunkin  had  an  honrat 
love  lor  andqtuties,  but  his  writings  contain 
little  that  ia  valuable.  The  lighter  essajrs 
which  he  contributed  to  jperiodicala,  and  of 
whidi  he  afterwards  reprinted  a  few  copies, 
are umply  inane.  The  following ismorably 
an  incomplete  list ;  1. '  Nundinn  Oontians. 
Some  Accountof  the  Chantry  of  Milton- nezt- 
Gravesend,  in  which  is  introduced  a  notice 
of  Robert  Pocock,  the  history  of  Dartford 
Market  and  Fur,  together  with  remarks  on 
the  appointment  of  Qrammar  School  Feof- 
fees generally,'  I3mo,  Dover,  1842  (twelve 
copies  printed).  2.  *  Legendse  Cantianee. 
William  de  Eynaford.the  excommunicate; 
a  Kentish  t^nd,'  8vo,  London,  1842  (twenty- 
five  copies  printed).  S.  *  Nundinie  Floralise. 
Fugitive  Papers.  May  Day,  May  Games,  &c.,' 
6to,  Dover,  1848  (twelve  copies  printed). 
4.  'Nundinffi  Literaris.  Fugitive  Papers. 
Ohristmas  Eve,  Christmas,  Eastar^  Whitsun- 
tide, Harvest-Time,  and  the  Moms  Dancers,' 
12nui,  Dover,  1843  (twelve  copies  printed). 
6.  'llie  Reign  of  IiOckrin:  a  poem.  Re- 
marks upon  modem  poetry.  Second  edition 
with  additions.  TheEQstoryof  Locltrin,&c.,' 
evo,London,Dartford(printed,1845).  6.'Me- 
moranda  of  Springhead  and  its  neighboorhood 
during  the  primeval  period'  (without  au- 
thor's name),  8vo,  London,  1848  (one  hun- 
dred copies  privately  printed).  7. '  History 
of  the  County  of  Kent,'  8  vols.  8vo,  London, 
1866-68-66  [-77].  Dunkin  belonged  to  nu- 
merous archnological  societies,  Eng^sh  and 
fore^pi.  An  original  member  of  the  British 
AtduBoIogical  Asaodation,  he  edited  and 
printed  t&  rmort  of  ^  first  general  meet- 
ing, held  at  Oanterbury  in  September  1644 
(one  hundred  and  fiftv  copies,  8vo,  London, 
QraveBend  [printed],  1845),  and  that  of  the 
special  general  meeting  of  6  March  1846 
(one  hundred  and  fifi?  copies,  8vo,  London, 
Gnvesend  [printed],  1845).  Again,  in  1861 
he  saw  through  the  ycesa  the  report  of  the 
fifth  general  meetinff,  held  at  Worcester  in 
August  1848.   He  slso  edited  'TheAichieo- 


logical  Mine,  a  collection  of  Antiquariaa 
Nun;ets  relating  to  the  County  of  Knit . . . 
including  the  Laws  of  Kent  daring  the 
Saxon  epoch,'  vols.  1-3,  8vo,  Lcmdoa,  1866 
[53-631  In  the  belief  that  he  was  the 
original  editor,  he  printed  (8vo,*Noviomago,' 
1866)  twenty-five  copies  of  the  works  of 
Kadulphus,  abbot  of  Coggeshall,  to  which 
he  appended  an  English  translation.  An 
imperfect  copy  of  this  unlucky  undertaking, 
with  some  severe  remarks  by  &  F.  Hidden, 
is  in  the  British  Museum. 

[Dartford  and  West  Kent  AdrerLiser,  1  and  8 
Feb.  1879;  Dartford  Express, 8  Feb.  1879;  Dart- 
ford Chronicle,  1  and  8  Feb.  1879 ;  Brit.  Mas. 
Cat.]  (J.  G. 

DUNKUT,  JOHN  (1782-1840),  topogra- 
pher, the  son  of  John  Dunkin  «  ffieeator, 
Uxfinrdshire,  by  bis  wife,  Elizabrtb,  widow 
of  John  Telford,  and  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Johanna  Timms,  was  bom  at  Bioester  on 
16  May  1762.  While  attending  the  free 
school  of  that  town  he  met  witn  a  severe 
accident,  and  for  many  years  it  was  feared 
that  he  would  remain  a  cripple  for  life.  He 
employed  the  leisure  thus  imposed  upon  him 
chiefly  by  scribbling  verses,  Init  conmved  at 
the  same  time  to  pick  up  some  knowledge  of 
history  and  archoeolo^.  After  serving  an 
apprenticeship  to  a  printer,  and  livitur  for  a 
while  in  Londx)n,  he  established  himselfbefore 
1816  as  a  bookseller,  stationer,  and  printer 
at  Bromley,  Kent.  Here  he  publithad  hie 
first  toponaphical  work,  a  compUatiMi  in 
{Hurt  from  PhUipott,  Hasted^  and  Lyscns,  en- 
titled *  Outlines  of  the  History  and  Autt- 
c[uities  of  Bromley  in  Kent.  ...  To  which 
IS  added  an  investigation  -  of  the  Antiquities 
of  Holwood  Hill .  .  .  bv .  .  .  A.  J.  Kempe,' 
8vo,  Bromley,  1816.  It  was  followed  the 
next  year  by  '  The  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Bicester.  .  .  To  which  is  added  an  In- 
quiry into  the  History  of  Alchester,  a  city  of 
tneDobuni.  .  .  .  WithanAppendizand.  .  . 
Kennett's  Glossary,'  2  parte,  8voi  London, 
1616.  In  1819  he  commenced  arranging  for 
the  press  his  account  of  the  hundreds  of  Bui- 
lington  and  Ploughley,  Oxford^re,forwhieh 
heliad  previously  collected  lam  materiala. 
'  The  following  year/  writes  hts  eon,  'was 
devoted  principaUy  to  le-ezaminationaof  Uie 
towns,VLllage8,&c.,togetherwitii  a  personal 
euperinteudsnce  of  the  great  excavations  he 
was  conducting  at  Amlnoeden  and  Bicester,' 
the  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  dcH 
tailM  in  the  Appen<^  In  182S  the  work 
speared  under  the  title  of '  Oxfordahin  t  tlie 
History  and  Antiquities  of  die  Hundreds  of 
Bullington  and  Ploughley,'  &&,  3  vols.  4to, 
Lcmdon.   The  impreasicHi  was- limited  to  m- 
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hondred  copies,  of  whidi  seren^  only  VHe 
for  a&le.  In  18S7  Dunkin  rsmoved  to  Durt- 
fasiiwheto  Uum  years  preTiouBly  he  had  com- 
nciwed  to  bnUd  himseu  a  la^  printiiig  eata^ 
MWK«y^t.  ShorUy  afterwaids  he  opened  a 
ImmelLba^nesastGnaTeaaBd.  InlSMhepub- 
liihedhw'HiRtorjaiid  Aiitiqaieies  of  Oart- 
ioxd  witik  Topographical  Notices  of  the  Neigh- 
bovriiood,'  8to,  London,  Dartford  [printed]. 
Tbaoeefitfvard  he  occupied  himeelf  in  ar- 
fangii^  the  materials  1^  had  accumulated 
fi»  the  hiatories  of  Oxfordshire  and  Kent. 
H«  died  on  23  Deo.  1846,  and  by  his  desire 
ma  hnmedon  the  eastern  side  of  the  liohgato 
of  St.  Edmund's  cemetery,  Dartford,  as  near 
aa  poaaible  to  the  buiriog^^Tound  of  NotIo- 
magns,  which  he  had  described  in  hia  last 
mzv.  A  bntaa  was  erected  to  his  meouur 
in  Uiat  part  of  Dartford  parish  church  which 
ia  DOW  occupied  by  the  onran  (Dartford 
Clr«NK^8FeK1879).  In  1 807  he  manied 
Anae  Ghuman  Obapnum,  the  d&a^ter  of 
WiUUm  UhapBun  or  Linoobuhire^  a  irell- 
knowB  tivil  ensinew,  by  whom  he  left  iMue 
A  aoOf  Alfrad  JohnXq.  v.],  and  a  dauffhtcv, 
Blen  Xlinbeth.  Hu  widow  sttrrtTed  hin 
ninalnonyiianT.dyingntT>ftrtfmTl  on  13  March 
1865,  aged  77  (<MifiV.Srdser.xnii.  688). 
Dankiii  was  an  original  membw  of  the  Bti- 
tidh  ArchtMlogieal  Aasoeiation. 

(Oent.  Hag.  new  aer.  xzriL  820^8  (with  a 
portnut>]  a.  O. 

DITKKIN,  WILLIAM,  DJ).  (1709  P- 
1706),  foe&i  was  left  in  early  Ufa  to  the  chaive 
cf  Trauty  CoU^e,  Dublin,  h^  an  a\mt  who 
bequ—thed  bar  property  to  the  college  with 
the  oonditiom  that  it  should  provide  for  his 
fldmmtK"  and  advancement  in  life.  He  took 
]u«B.A.  degree  in  1720,  D.D.  in  1744.  Asa 
jomg  nun  he  had  a  i«putation  for  fooUA 
metB  and  clever  poems.  One  of  these  poemsi 
*  Bettavworth's  Exultation,'  written  in  1738, 
may  be  found  among  Swift's  {toeme.  Some 
time  after  this  DunJiin  was  introduced  to 
Swift,  who  became  at  once  a  verj  valuable 
Mtron  to  hhn.  Hia  ordination  by  the  Arch- 
biabop  of  Cashel  in  1785  and  the  increase  of 
the  ennnity  which  he  received  £rom  Trimty 
OiUegB  from  701.  to  lOOA  in  1736  were  both 
dne  to  Swift's  intexoeanon,  which  caused  his 
meniige  and  other  in^pnident  acts  to  be 
OT«rIownd.  In  1738  Swift  made  a  strenuous 
attempt  to  pncore  the  Uving  of  Coleraine 
Jor  liim,  but  in  this  he  was  not  sucoessfuL 
At  that  tioie  Dunkin  wss  heepinff  a  school 
at  DaUin,  and  in  August  1746  ChoBterfield, 
with  wliom  ha  had  some  intimaoy,  unpointed 
h^  tothemastership  of Porfamlur^al  School, 
Eumakillen,  which  be  held  till  his  death  on 
24  Not.  1766.  Swift  speaks  of  him  as  <» 


gentleman  of  much  wit  and  the  best  English 
aa  well  aa  Latin  poet  in  this  kingdom '  (Let- 
ter to  Aid.  Barber,  17  Jan.  17S7-«).  Deana 
Swift,  writiwof  the'  VindioatiottoftheLibel,' 
a  poott  attributed  to  Jonathan  Swift,  sayi 
'  that  poem  was,  I  know,  written  by  mv  very 
w<Hrihy  fiiend  Dr.  Dunldn,  with  whom  I  have 
spent  many  a  jovial  evening;  he  was  a  man 
01  ^uine  true  wit  and  a  delightful  com- 
panion' (Nichols,  lUuttr,  v.  384).  Besides 
the  two  poems  already  mentioned  Dunkin 
wrote : '  Teehretbyrambeia  sive  po^ma  in  P. 
Murphorum  Tiin.  Coll.  su^anitorem,' Dublin, 
1780 ;  a  translation  of  '  Teehretbyrambeia,' 
Dublm,  1780  (also  published  as  an  appandiz 
toDelany's'Tnbune,'1730);'Carbe^Kocka' 
(the  English  version  of  '  uarberin  Rupee  % 
publishM  among  Swift'spoems ; '  The  Lovers 
Web/ Dublin,  1734;  <  Epistola  ad  Fianoia- 
oum  Bindonam  arm.,  cui  ac(}iciuntur  quatnor 
Odce,'  Dublin,  1741 1  '  Hymen's  Trinmph,'  a 

Em  the  *  Gentleman's  MagMine '  for  1748 
268) ;  a  pndogue  at  the  <9ening  of  a 
in  hospital,  in  the  '  Qentleman's  Haga- 
aine'  for  1746  (xv.  269) ;  '  Boeotia,  a  poem/ 
Dublin,  1747  i  '  The  Bramin,  an  eologuo  to 
Edm.  Nugent,  esq.,'  London,  1761  (Nugent 
was  apparently  an  old  pupil)  i  '  An  Ode  on 
Uie  death  of  Frederick  F.  of  "Wales,  with 
remarks  by  P.  H.  M.  D.,' Dublin,  1756 ;  '  An 
Epistle  to  the  Rt.Hon.  Philip,  EarlofCheater' 
field,'  DuWin,  1760 ;  '  The  Poet's  Pmver,'  a 
poem  in  the '  Annual  Register '  £»  1774  (vol. 
xvii.  pt.  ii.  p.  223) ;  '  Select  Poetical  Works,' 
Dubbti,17^70;  'PoeUcal  Works,' to  whieh 
an  added  his '  Epistles  to  the  Eari  of  Chester- 
field,* Dublin,  1774,  2  Tola 

FSiHWb  Craxespoiidanee  and  die  notes  thereto 
in Seott's  edition;  Dnblhi  University  Oataiogn* 
of  Qradnates  t  msnaseript  rwovds  at  Poxtoia 
Royal  School,  EnniskilUn ;  deatbsin6eBt,Magt 
for  December  176&(xxzv.  690);  BritMus.  Cab. 
of  Printed  Bodu ;  Nichols's  lit.  Anecd.  i.  427.1 

E.  C-w. 

DTJNLOP,  ALEXANDER  (1684-1747), 
Qreek  sduilar,  eldest  son  of  Wiuiam  Donlop 
fq.T.],  piincijMd  of  Glasgow  Umversity,  Ixm 
m  Carcuina  in  1684,  was  appointed  professor 
of  Greek  in  the  university  of  Glasgow  about 
1706.  He  published  in  1786  a  Greek  gram* 
nuuTj  which  for  many  years  was  in  general 
use  m  Sootti^  schools.  In  eonaeqnenoe  of 
ftijifg  aigfat  ho  lemgned  hi*  chair  in  1748 
on  the  terms  that  bis  salary  and  house  dbould 
b»Bseiiiedtofaimdwingli£B.  HissnccMssoi, 
Dr.  JaoMS  Moor,  was  eppmnted  on  9  Job 
1743.  Dunlc^  died  on  27  April  1747. 

[e]asgoirJomiial,27Apill747;  Motieesand 
DobumoDts  illostntave  of  tiie  JAbmry  ffiatoty 
of  Glaigov  (Maithnl  Clnb),  p.  128.] 
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DUNIiOP,  ALEXANDER  COLQU- 
HOUN-STIRLING-MURRAY-  (1798- 
1670),  cliurch  lawyer  and  politician,  bom 
27  Dec.  1798,  was  toe  fifth  son  of  Alexander 
Dtmlop  of  EeppochfDambortonBhire,  bv  Mar* 
garet  Cdtqufaoaii  of  Koimure,  Luuwshire. 
HU&milyhsd  in.  fonner  times  taken  much 
interest  in  the  Scottish  ehwdk.  Dunlop  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  I82(^  and  in  his  earliest 
years  was  an  ardent  student  of  his  profession. 
In  1822  be  became  one  of  the  editors  of 'Shaw 
and  Dunlin's  Rettorts,'  and  gave  no  little  evi- 
dence of  his  Ic^l  attainments.  At  an  eariy 
period  hie  attention  was  specially  directed  to 
parochial  law ;  in  1826  he  published  a  treatise 
on  the  law  of  Scotland  relating  to  the  poor,  in 
1838  a  treatise  on  the  law  of  patronage,  and 
afterwards  his  f  uUertreatise  on  parochial  law. 
The  sympathies  of  Dunlop  were  very  warmly 
enlisted  in  the  operations  of  the  church,  and 
he  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  eeclemastical 
r^orms  and  benevolent  undertakings  (tf  the 
period.  Bnt  in  a  pTe-«minent  degree  his  in- 
terest was  excited  by  the  questions  relating 
to  the  law  of  patronage,  and  the  collision 
which  arose  out  of  them  between  the  church 
and  the  civil  courts.  Itelyinr  on  history 
and  statute  Dunlop  veiy  earnestly  supported 
what  was  called  the  '  non-intrusion  party, 
led  by  Chalmers  and  others,  believing  it  to 
be  constitutionally  in  the  right,  and  when 
the  church  became  involved  in  litigation  he 
devoted  htmeclf  with  rare  disinterestedness 
to  her  defence.  He  not  only  defended  the 
church  at  the  bar  of  t  he  court  of  session,  but 
ia  private  councils,  in  committees,  deputa- 
tions, and  publications  he  was  unwearied  on 
her  behalf.  The  public  doenments  in  which 
his  position  was  stated  and  defended,  espe- 
dally  the '  Claim  of  R^t '  in  1843,  the '  Pro- 
test and  Deed  of  Donisuon  *  in  1843,  were 
mainly  his  work. 

In  1844  hemarried  Eliza  Esther,  only  child 
of  John  Murray  of  Ainslie  Place,  Edinbuivh, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  in  IM9 
heassumedthenameofMurra^-Dunlop.  Sub- 
sequently, in  1666.  on  succeeding  to  the  estate 
of  bis  cousin,  William  Colquhoun-Stirling  of 
Law  and  Edinbamet,  he  took  the  name  of 
Colquhoun-Stirling-Murray-Dunlop.  Inl846 
and  1847  he  contc»ted  the  representation  of 
bis  native  town  of  Greenock, hut  without  suc- 
cess; in  1853  he  was  returned  l^theeleetors, 
and  for  fifteen  years  represented  them  in  a 
wajr  that  met  with  their  moet  cordial  appre- 
ciation. In  earlylife  hehad  been  atory,  out 
he  was  now  thoroughly  liberal.  In  parlia- 
ment, however,  whHe  generally  supporting 
the  liberals  he  retuned  an  independent  posi- 
tion, declining  offices  both  in  connection  with 
the  government  and  with  hu  own  profession 


in  Scotland,  to  which  his  services  and  alnli- 
ties  well  entitled  him. 

His  services  in  parliament  were  frmtfial  of 
much  useful  legislation.  In  a  sketch  of  his 
life  by  his  friend,  David  Maclagan,  mention 
is  made  of  eight  several  acts  whiim  he  got 
passed,  llitwe  on  l^;al  points  intirodnced 
important  ^laetioal  amendments  of  the  law^ 
the  most  interestingr  perhaps,  being  that 
which  put  a  stop  to  Gretna  Green  marriages. 
Some  of  his  measures  bore  on  soctalimyrove- 
ment,  one  of  them  beinr  an  act  to  facilitate 
the  erection  of  dwelling'^ouBes  for  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  another  an  act  to  render  re- 
formatories and  industrial  schools  more  avail- 
able for  vagrant  and  destitute  children,  well 
known  as  Dunlop's  Act. 

Hie  most  chivalrous  of  his  parliamentarr 
services  was  an  attack  (19  March  1861 )  on  the 
government  of  Lord  Palmerston,  whidi  he 
had  usually  supported,  in  connection  with 
the  Afghan  war.  Many  years  after  the  event 
it  was  ascOTtained  that  eertwn  desMtdies 
written  in  1889  by  Sir  Alexander  Bume^ 
onr  envf^  at  the  A&han  court,  hod  been 
tampered  with  in  publication,  and  made  to 
express  opinions  opposite  to  those  which  Sir 
Alexander  held.  Dunlop,  at  a  great  sacrifice 
of  feeling,  moved  on  19  Mardi  1861  for  a 
committee  of  inquiry,  and  was  very  ably  sup- 
ported hy  Mr.  Bright  and  others.  Lord  Pal- 
mers ton  was  put  to  great  straits  in  his  de- 
fence, OS  it  could  not  be  denied  that  Bumes's 
despatches  had  been  changed ;  but  Disraeli 
came  to  his  rescue,  and  on  the  ground  that 
the  matter  vras  now  twenty  years  old  advised 
the  house  not  to  reopen  it.  On  a  divinon, 
the  motion  of  Dtink^  was  negatived  fay  a 
vote  of  169  to  ^. 

In  1868  be  resigned  bisseat  in  parliament, 
the  rest  of  his  days  being  spent  chielly  on  his 
property  of  Corsock  in  Ihimfriesshire.  Lord 
CocKbum  in  his  'Journal'  ranks  Dunlop  in 
everything,  except  impressive  public  exhibi- 
tion, superior  to  Chalmers  and  Candlish. 
'  Dunlop,'  he  says, '  is  the  purest  of  entho- 
siasts.  The  generous  devotion  with  which  he 
has  given  himself  to  this  cause  (the  church) 
has  retarded,  and  will  probably  arrest  the 
success  of  his  very  considerable  tal«it  and 
learning ;  but  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  cup  of 
cold  water  would  satisfy  all  the  worldly  de- 
sires of  this  most  disintareRted  person.  His 
luxury  would  be  in  his  obtaining  justioe  for 
his  &T0arite  and  (mressed  ehnreh,  vriuch 
be  espouses  from  no  love  of  power  or  any 
other  ecclesiastical  oUeet,  but  solely  from 
piety  and  the  love  of  the  petmle.' 

Dunlop  died  on  1  Sept.  1870,  in  the  seven- 
ty-second year  of  his  age.  He  had  four  aons 
and  foar  daaj^tera. 
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[KotiM  of  the  late  Mr.  Daalop,  Mr.  Dartd 
3bclag» ;  Ouuard's  Debataa ;  Dismptioa  Wor- 
Ham ;  SiMrt^^"  and  Daily  Beviev,  2  Sept.  1670; 
Faneral  Semioiu,  hj  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Julius  Wood 
and  BeT.  Dr.  Candliah;  porsomtl  reeoUections 
aad  Icttcxs  from  Mr.  Dtmlop'n  family  to  the 
writM.]  W.  G.  B. 

DUTTLOP,  FRANCES  ANNE  WAL- 
LACE (1730-1816),  of  Dunlop,  friend  of 
Kobert  Bnnis,  descended  from  a  brother  of 
William  Wallace,  the  Scottish  patriot,  waa 
the  last  sunriTin^  daughter  of  Sir  XUomaa 
Wallace  of  Gnurae,  by  his  wife  JQleonora  A^ 
new,  daughter  of  Colonel  Agnew  of  Lochryan. 
She  w»8  bom  on  16  April  1730.  Her  only  bro- 
ther died  before  her  father,  and  on  her  father's 
death  in  1760  she  inherited  the  property. 
PreTioos  to  this  she  had,  at  the  age  of  sevw- 
teen,  bectmie  the  wife  of  Hr.  John  Dunlop  of 
I>iui(w,AyrdiiTe.   She  made  the  acquaint- 
■nee  m  Bums  in  (he  winter  of  1786,  shortly 
■fter  the  pnUication  of  his  first  Kilmamock 
Toiiime.   Having  read  the  *  Cottar's  Satur- 
day Night'  in  a  friend's  copy  while  recover- 
mg  from  a  serere  illnees,  she  was  so  delighted 
with  it  that  she  immediately  sent  off  a  mea- 
MDger  to  Mossgiel,  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles 
distant,  for  half  a  dozen  copies,  and  with 
a  friendly  invitation  for  Bums  to  call  at 
Thin  i  op  Honae.  Her  relationship  to  Wallace 
was  also  mentioned,  and  Bums  in  his  reply 
warmly  ecpreesed  bis  gratification  at  her 
■oticing  his  attempts  to  celebrate  her  illus- 
trioDs  ancestor.  From  this  time  they  became 
fast  friends  and  frequent  oonespondents, 
Bimu's  letters  to  her  being  often  on  the 
more  serious  themes.   He  was  also  in  the 
halHt  of  enelonng  poems  to  her,  among  the 
more  remarkable  sent  her  being  '  AuIdLang 
Syne,'  *  Qae  fetch  to  me  a  pint  of  wine,'  and 
*  FazeweU,  thon  fair  day.*  In  his  last  years 
she  deserted  lum,  and  he  sent  her  several 
letters  without  ever  recming  any  explana- 
tion. Inhislastwrittentoher,  12  July  1796, 
he  says  that  having  written  so  often  without 
eht^ning  an  answer,  he  would  not  have 
written  lier  again  but  for  the  fact  that  he 
wtMild  soon  be  '  beyond  that  bourne  whence 
M  travdW  Tetums.*  When  Currieproposed 
to  write  Uw' life  of  Bums,'  Mrs.  Dunlop  re- 
hmA  to  peomit  her  letters  to  Burns  to  see 
thelig^  hat  agreed  to  give  a  letter  of  Bums 
ia  every  one  of  hers  returned.   As  Bums 
note  several  to  hex  without  obtaining  an 
answer,  these  were  not  recovered.   She  died 
OB  24  May  1815.    She  bad  seven  sons  and 
■ix  dauj^iters.  Boms,  in  her  honour,  named 
Bis secondaon  Fxvtaa  Wallace. 

[Bobertson's  Aeesnnt  of  th«  Vbmilies  in  Ayr  ; 
mom's  Hubmr  of  Ayr;  Wwks  vi  Bobart 
W]  T.P.H. 


DUNLOP,  JAMES  (d.  1882),  of  Dunlop, 
Ayrshire,  lieutenant-ffeneral,  was  fifth  sonc^ 
John  Bunlop,  laird  of  that  ilk,  by  his  wife, 
Fraooes  Anne  [see  Dunlop,  Fbancb  Axsx 
Walla.ce],  last  sarviving  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wallace,  bart.,  of  Cnugie,  and  was 
enfeoffed  of  the  Dunlop  estate  in  1784  on  the 
resignation  of  his  father,  his  only  remaining 
elder  brother,  Sir  Thomas,  having  already 
succeeded  to  the  Oraigie  estate  under  the 
name  of  Wallace.  Before  this,  in  January 
1778,  James  Dunlop  had  been  appointed  en- 
sign in  the  old  82na  (Hamiltob)  foot,  raised 
in  the  lowlands  at  that  time  at  the  cost  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  Dunlop  accompanied 
the  regiment  to  Nova  Scotia  and  obtained 
his  lieutenancy  in  1779.  In  the  spring  of 
that  year  he  went  with  the  flank  companies 
to  New  y<ak  and  was  wredud  on  the  coast 
of  New  jersey,  whrai  foar4fths  d  tiie  oom^ 
pany'  to  irtiidi  he  belonged  were  drowned 
and  the  rest  made  prisonos  ^^r  the  Ameri- 
cans. Having  been  exchanged,  Bunlop  ac- 
companied part  of  the  80th  foot  from  New 
York  to  Vii^ia,  and  was  actively  engaged 
there.  When  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake 
was  seized  by  two  French  frigates,  he  was 
despatched  with  the  news  to  Charlestown, 
where  he  arrived  in  April  1781 ;  after  which 
he  joined  a  detachment  under  Major  (after- 
wardsSir  James) Craig  [q.  v.]  at  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina,  and  commanded  a  troop  of 
mounted  infantry  acting  as  dragoons.  After 
Comwallis's  surrender  at  York  Town,  Vir- 
ginia, on  19  Oct.  1781,  the  tTOOfs  afVm- 
min^^on  were  withdrawn  to  Ohsrlestown, 
and  Dunlop,  who  meanvlule  had  purchased 
a  company  in  his  own  corps,  the  82nd,  re* 
joined  it  at  Halifax,  where  he  served  until 
the  peace  in  1783,  when  the  regiment  was 
ordered  home.  A  leak  caused  the  transport 
to  run  for  Antigua,  where  the  troops  landed 
and  did  duty  until  1781,  when  the  regiment 
was  disbanded  at  Edinburgh,  and  Dunlop  put 
on  half-pay.  In  1787,  having  raised  men  for 
a  company  in  the  77th  fbot,  one  of  the  four 
king's  regiments  raised  at  that  time  at  the 
expense  of  the  East  India  Company,  he  was 
brought  on  full  pay  in  that  r^ment,  accom- 
panied it  to  Bombay,  and  served  under  Lord 
Comwallis  In  the  eampaign  against  IKppoo 
Sahib  in  1791.  la  1791  he  became  dmnty 
paymaster-general  of  king's  troops,  Bomibayr 
and  later,  military  sectebuy  to  tne  govranor 
of  Bombay,  The  sameyearhebecamebrevet- 
m^or,  which  promotitm  did  not  appear  in 
orders  in  India  until  two  years  afterwards. 
He  became  major  in  the  77th  in  September, 
and  lieutenant-colond  in  December  1795. 
When  the  latter  promotion  was  announced 
in  ord^  about  twelve  months  after  date. 
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DttBlop  reeignedlusBtaffai^intaentsooiDed 
his  regiment,  and  cominanded  a  fieli^-foree 
agalBst  a  rofractory  xajah  in  Malabar^  defeat* 
ingthreedetaohmsnta,  one  of  them  two  thou- 
■and  strong,  Bent  out  a^iainst  him.  After  this 
he  commanded  at  Oochni.  On  the  breaking 
oat  of  the  Mysore  -wa^  he  was  appointed  to 
a  European  bri^e  in  General  Stewart's  diri- 
uon,  and  commanded  it  in  the  aoUcm  at  So- 
dasrar  6  March,  and  at  the  capture  of  Seriasfa- 
patam  4  May  1799,  where  he  led  the  left 
coiunm  of  assault  (the  right  column  being 
led  hy  David  Baird  [q- t.1),  and  reoeiTedaTeiy 
severe  tulwar  woona,  mm  iriiich  he  never 
quite  recovered.  He  was  subseqneo:^  em- 
ployed against  the  hiU^orts  in  the  Uanara 
oountrj,  and  soon  after  returned  home.  On 
^  r«nml  of  the  war  withFtance  in  1803, 
Dnnlop  was  ordered  to  take  command  of  a 
foyal  garrison  battalion  in  Quamsej,  com- 
posed of  reemiting  detachments  and  recruits 
of  king's  regiments  serving  in  India.  In  1804 
he  ezdianged  from  die  77 tfa  to  69th  foot,  then 
■taUoned  on  the  Kentish  coast ;  in  1806  he 
became  brigadier-general  and  was  appointed 
to  a  brigade  in  Oomwall ;  afterwards  ne  was 
lamnsferred  to  the  eastern  district,  and  for  a 
time  commanded  a  highland  brigade  at  Col- 
diestw.  He  became  a  niajoivgeneral36  July 
1810,  and  in  October  was  appointed  to  the 
staff  (rf  Lord  Wellington's  army  in  the  Fdnin- 
snla,  whidi  he  joiiwd  at  Torres  Vedros  in 
November  the  same  year.  He  was  appointed 
to  a  bri^de  in  the  6th  diviuon  under  Gene- 
ral Lettn,  which  took  part  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  French  to  Santarem.  On  Lieith's  de- 
parture after  the  return  of  tiw  diviuon  to 
l\)rres  Vedrae,  Dunlop  assumed  command. 
At  the  head  of  the  divimon  be  joined  Lord 
Wellington  between  Leiria  and  Fombal  in 
March  1811,  and  commanded  it  throughout 
the  ensuing  campaign,  including  the  battle 
of  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  6  May  1811,  with  the 
exeeptitm  of  a  period  of  ten  days,  when  the 
command  devolved  on  Sir  William  Grskine. 
When  the  division  went  into  winter  quarters 
at  Ghiarda,  Dunlop  obtunsd  leave  of  abeenee 
aoddid  not  rejoin  the  Peninsular  army.  He 
was  made  lieatenant^eneral  in  1814,  and 
colonel  7Sl^  foot  in  18».  Horepresentedthe 
stewartiT  of  Kirkcudbright  in  three  sucoes- 
siveiMTliamentsftom  1812101826.  Hedied 
in  lw2.  Duidop  married,  in  1802,  Julia, 
daughter  of  Hugh  BdUie  of  Monckton,  and 
hv  her  left  issue.  His  son,  John  Dunlop, 
M,F.,  received  a  baronetcy  in  168a 

[For  the  genealorr  of  the  ancient  Lowland 
family  of  Dunlop  of  Danlop,  see  Jas.  Pateraon's 
Acct.  of  CO.  Ayr  (Ayr.  19*7).  *6-8 ;  for  Dun- 
lop's  serrices  see  Philippart'a  R.  Mil.Cal.  1820, 
nd.  iii. ;  Gent  Hag.  eii.  i.  640.]      H.  U.  0. 


I>0NLOP,  JAMEB  (1795-1848),  aatiD- 
nomer,  was  bora  in  Aynhire  in  1795.  He 
accompanied  Sir  Homas  MakdMigall  Bris- 
bane [q.  v.]  to  New  South  Wales  in  1821  as 
assistant  in  the  observatoiy  founded  by  htm 
at  Paramatta,  of  which,  after  Riimher's  de- 
parture on  16  June  1828,  Dunlop  remained  in 
sole  charge.  The  ^^reat^  part  of  the  obser^ 
vations  for  the  '  Brisbane  Catalogue '  of  7865 
southern  stars,  brought  to  a  dose  on  S  March 
1826,  were  thus  made  by  him.  He  detected 
Encke's  oomet  on  2  June  1&32,  at  its  fint 
calculated  return,  and  observed  the  bright 
oomet  of  1825  from  31  July  to  6  Nov.,  inw> 
ring  axial  rotation  from  striking  ehaiwM  in 
the  figure  of  its  UaL  An  occultation  %y  the 
same  body  of  the  third  magnitude  star  9  Eri- 
dani  was  oarefully  watched  by  him  onSOct. 
{Edinb.  Joum.  ^SeUnce,  vi.  84). 

After  the  return  of  his  principal  to  Europe 
late  in  I8S6  Dunlop  resolved,  at  some  saccK 
flee  of  his  private  interests,  to  remain  in  the 
colony  for  the  purpose  of  erploring  its  little- 
known  skies.  A  nin&-foot  reflector  of  hb 
own  construction  served  him  for  sweeping 
from  the  pole  to  latitude  80° ;  and  his  micro- 
metrical  measures  of  double  stars  were  exe- 
cuted with  a  4d4nch  equatorial,  which  he  had 

{trovided  with  two  nucrometars — a  parallel- 
ine,  and  a  donblfrjmage  on  Amiei's  raindple. 
His  own  house  at  Patamatt*  was  bis  omet^ 
ntory.  Hie  diief  results  were  embojUed  ia 
'  A  (Catalogue  of  Nebula  and  CJlustersof  Stan 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  obeerved  at  Pe<- 
ramatta  in  New  South  Walss,'  presented  to 
the  Boyal  Society  by  Sir  John  Herschd,  and 
read  on  20  Deo.  1827  {Pkil.  Trans,  oxviii. 
113).  The  collection  included  629  objecta, 
nearly  all  previously  unknown,  and  was  ao- 
companied  by  drawings  of  the  more  renuuk- 
able  among  them.  Its  nmit  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  beetowal  oi  the  Astronomical 
Society's  gold  medal,  in  presenting  which,  on 
8  Feb.  18S8,  John  Herschel  spoke  in  lugh 
terms  of  Dunlop's  qualities  as  an  observer 
(MontMlv  Noiiaea,  i.  60).  Unfortunately  this 
favouraUe  ajmnion  was  not  altogether  oon- 
Armed  by  subsemxent  ezperienoB.  No  more 
tlian  311  of  Duiuop*s  neoulse  were  discloeed 
by  Henohel's  fax  more  powwfultdasM^ws  at 
the  C!ape,  and  he  was  driven  to  oouilude  that 
in  a  great  number  of  oases '  a  want  oi  suffi* 
cient  light  or  defining  power  in  the  instil- 
ment used  by  Mr.  Dunlop  has  been  the  oanse 
of  his  setting  down  objects  as  nebulae  whac* 
none  really  exist'  (Obsentationt  at  tUtt  Cape, 
p.  4).  Nor  did  the  '  Brisbane  Catslogue ' 
afford  him  the  well-determined  star  places  ha 
expected  from  it.  The  polar  distances  proved 
indeed  satisfactory ;  but  the  right  a«oen«ioii« 
were  a&eted     comparatively  Urge  in^n- 
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Eited.  Moon- 
lit ud  othw  nJ^its  n&^Tonmltle  to  the  dit- 
oovery  of  nebuuB  ware  derotai  br  Dunlop  at 
Paramatta  to  the  ohserration  of  donhle  stare, 
of  whieh 364  wen  eataloffued,  and  29  micro- 
uMrioallj  measQTed  1^  nim.  In  the  f<»in 
of  a  letter  to  Briatwna  uiese  reeulta  were  im- 
parted to  the  AetroDcunioal  Sotue^  on  9  May 
1838,  and  were  publishad  in  th«r '  Transac- 
tiona '  with  the  title  '  Approximate  Places  of 
Double  Stars  in  the  Southern  Hemii^bere ' 
(Mem,  S.  A.  Soc.  iii.  267).  Some  have  not 
nnce  been  re-identified,  no  doubt  owing  to 
fintltinaas  in  their  asuKiied  positions. 

Dnnlop  retomed  to  Elurope  in  April  1827 
and  tooE  cfaaive  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane's 
obawratory  at  Makeratounin  Roxburghshire, 
where  he  observed  Bncke's  comet  26  Oct.  to 
25  Pea  1838  (tS.  vr,  186),  and  determined 
tW  'diflbraee  <d  the  right  aBcenwons  of 
the  moon  and  stars  in  her  parallel,*  with  a 
fbor-foot  tnasit  installment  in  1629-30  (ib, 
T.  840).  In  1827, 1828,  and  1829  he  made 
an  extenaiTe  series  of  magnetic  observations 
in  varioa*  parts  of  ScotUnd,  and  arranged 
the  aaoartained  particulars  in  *  An  Account 
of  Obaervationfl  made  in  Scotland  on  the  Difr- 
tribation  of  the  Magnetic  lutensitv,'  commu- 
nicated to  the  K<^iu  Society  of  Edinburgh 
on  19  April  18S0  by  Brisbane,  who  had  borne 
the  entare  expense  of  the  undertaking  (^Edinb. 
I%iL  Tratu.  lil  1).  A  chart  of  ^e  isody- 
Damical  magnetic  lines  throughout  Scotland 


Od.  IGimkai's  reugnation  in  1829,  Dunlop 
was  by  the  goremmentofNeiw  South  Wales 
^KttBt«d  direetnr  of  the  Paramatta  Obsei^ 
-vatory,  asd  r^mred  to  his  post  in  ISSl.  He 
there  diseovered  two  small  comets  on  30  Sept. 
18SSaiidl9MaR:hl8347esF>ectiTely(ilfon/A^ 
Notiom,  iiL  100);  determined  the  relative 
brifj^tnsss  of  about  four  hundred  southern 
Bfcure  with  a  double  image  ere-piece  {ib.  ii. 
190) ;  and  his  observations  oi  the '  Moon  and 
Hooft-oilminating  Stars,  Eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
Sstellitea,  and  Oocoltationa  of  Fixed  Stars  by 
the  Moon  *  dazing  1838  were  laid  Brisbane 
before  the  Boyu  Astronomical  Society  {ib, 
T.  8).  These  were  the  last  ugns  of  activity 
fimn  the  Paramatta  Obswv^niy.  Dunlop 
iMigBsd  in  1842,  and  the  instruments  were 
MMTsd  to  Sydney  five  yean  later.  He  died 
St  Bon  Bera,  BnAane  Water,  on  22  Sept. 
IMfl^agedOSL  He  had  been  sinoe  l^a 
Mknr  ctf  the  Boyel  Astronomical  Society, 
■sd  he  was  a  oorresppnding  member  of  the 
Puis  Academy  of  Sciences. 

^^f^tmj  HDimng  Herald,  37  BepL  1848; 
Osnipfis  ficodos,  xnaii.  341 ;  Observatory,  iii. 
«14 ;  B.  C.  BumU  witbe  ^dney  Obssrvatoiy ; 
Sa7.Soe.^0st.af8ci.  ^p«Es.J      A.  H.  0. 


DUNLOR  JOHN  (1765-1820),  song- 
writer,  bom  November  17o6,  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Provost  Colin  Dunlop  of  Cwrmyle  in 
the  parish  of  <Md  Monkland,  lAnarkshire. 
He  b^pan  liib  as  a  merchant,  and  was  kwd 
TO>vost  of  Olasgow  in  1796.  He  lived  at 
Bosebank,  near  Olasgow,  a  property  idiich 
he  planted  and  beautified.  Early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  it  came  into  posses- 
sion of  P^vost  Murdoch,  and  through  bis 
daughter,  Margaret,  it  fell  to  her  son-in-law, 
John  Dunlop.  He  was  appointed  collector 
of  customs  at  Borrowstounnees,  whence  he 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Port  Glasgow. 
An  active-minded  man,  he  is  described  as  'a 
merchant,  a  sportsman,  a  ma^ or,  a  collector, 
sqiure,  captain  and  poet,  politician  and  fao* 
tor.*  His  humour  and  social  qualities  made 
him  sought  after.  He  sang  well  and  wrote 
songs,  some  of  which  show  a  graceful  lyrical 
faculty  and  are  still  popular.  *0h  dinna 
ask  me  gin  I  lo'e  ye '  is  perhaps  the  best 
known,  and  with  '  Here's  to  the  year  that's 
awa '  is  often  Included  in  collections  of  Scot- 
tish poetry.  These  and  two  othere  by  him 
are  in  the  '  Modem  Scottish  Minstrel '  (1867, 
v.  77  -81)  of  Dr.  C.  R^^ers.  Dunlop  was  also 
known  as  a  writer  of  monumental  and  other 
inscriptions.  He  was  a  leading  member  of 
the  convivial  Hodge  Podge  CTub  in  Glasgow, 
for  which  some  of  his  verses  were  composed 
(J.  Stbaitg,_  Qlasgow  and  ite  Ctiibs,  2nd  edit. 

was 
as  ere 

ground.'  in  1H18  he  edited  for 
a  son  of  Sur  James  and  Lady  I^Vances  Steuart 
some  letters  to  them  from  Lady  Marv  W. 

Montagu,  since  reprinted  by  Lord  Wnam- 
clifie.  He  printea  for  private  drculation  a 
couple  of  volumes  of  his  occasional  pieces, 
and  his  sofi,  John  Colin  Dunlop  [q.  v.],  the 
author  of  the  *  History  of  Fiction,^  edited  a 
volume  of  his  poems  in  1836.  According  to 
the  statement  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Rogers, 
four  volumes  of  poeti^  in  manuscript  are  in 
existence  {Notes  and  Queries,  fith  ser.  iv.  486). 
He  died  at  Port  Glawow  4  Sept  1820,  aged 
66  (<Sbo^  Magazine,  October  1820,  p.  S8S). 

His  works  are :  1.  *  Poems  on  several 
Occasions,*  Greenock,  1817-19,  2  vols.  8vo 
^(mly  ten  copies,  privately  printed ;  one  is 
in  the  Abbotsford  Library).  2.  '  Original 
Letters  tcom  the  Right  Hon.  Ladv*  Mary  W. 
Montagu  to  Sir  James  and  Lady  lances 
Steuart,  and  Memoirs  and  Anecdotes  of  those 
distinguished  Persons,'  I2mo,  Greenock,  1818 
^privately  printed).  8.  'Poems  on  several 
Occasions  froml793  to  1816,'8vo,Edinbuwh, 
1836  (only  fifty  copies  privately  printed  dj 
J.  Colm  Dunlop).  ^  Not  one  of  tnese  thiae 
works  is  in  the  Hritish  Museum. 
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[G.  Stewart's  Coriotitues  of  Glasitow  Citizen- 
ifatp,  1881,  ^p.  201-S;  Martin'i  OsUlogna  of 
Pnratoly  Printed  Books,  2Rd  edition,  18d4,  pp. 
233,  243,  463 ;  Coltnen  Collections  (MaitLind 
Clab).  1842,  pp.  xxi,  310.  383,  888;  LaUen  to 
lAd;  St«uait  and  G-.  Chalnura.  Korember  1804, 
in  Britisb  UoMom,  Addit.  MS.  22901,  ff.  205, 
2U.]  H.  IL  T. 

BUITLOP,  JOHN  COLIN  (d.  1842), 
author,  was  the  Bon  of  John  Dumop  [q.  v.1 
of  Rosebank,  Glasgow.  He  was  studious  ana 
retired  in  disposition.  He  was  admitted  an 
advocate  in  1807,  but  was  only  nominally 
at  the  bar.  The  first  edition  of  his  well- 
known  *  History  of  Fiction '  was  published 
at  Edinbuivh  in  1814.  An  article  by  W. 
Hazlitt  in  the  'Edinburgh  Review '  (Novem- 
ber 1814,  pp.  88-53)  complains  of  the  omis- 
sion of  reference  to  metrical  fiction  and 
the  narrow  and  unphtlosophical  views;  but 
Christopher  North  censured  the  reviewer  as 
'  one  of  the  shallowest  praters  that  ever  con- 
tanunated  the  fleldg  of  classical  disquisition 
by  his  toudi'  (Blackwood't  Mag.  Septem- 
ber 1824,  p.  291).  The  *  Quarterly  Review ' 
(July  1816,  pp. 884-408)  considerwl  the  work 
executed  on  *  a  defective  plan,  in  what  we 
incline  to  think  rather  a  superficial  manner.' 
These  stoictures  are  noticed  in  the  preface 
to  the  second  edition,  which  the  author  claims 
to  have  improved  and  enlarged.  More  re- 
cent specialists  have  investigated  particular 
branches  of  the  subject, some  ofDunlop'sviews 
and  opinions  are  obsolete,  audit  would  be-easy 
to  point  out  small  deficiencies  and  errors,  but 
he  was  a  conscientious  critic,  and  in  most  in- 
stances he  had  carefully  read  the  works  ha 
describes.  The  oriental  and  modem  sections 
an  the  weakest.  The  chapters  on  romances 
of  chivalry  are  good,  and  those  on  the  Italian 
novelists  deserve  high  praise.  The  stories 
are  well  condensed,  and  the  book  is  written 
in  a  clear  and  agreeable  style.  It  is  still  the 
most  complete  and  useful  histoiy  of  prose 
fiction.  'Noch  immer  ist  die  Arbeit  des 
Schotten  John  Dunlop  die  einzige  in  ihrer 
Art,' says  Liebrecht.  Evidence  of  theworUi 
of  the  work  is  to  be  seen  in  the  &ct  that  the 
Qerman  version  is  not  matraislly  prefemble 
to  the  original. 

Dunlopwasappointed'sheriff  depute  of  the 
shire  of  Renfirew,  in  the  room  of  John  Con- 
nell,  esq.,  resigned,'  in  1816  (London  Gazette, 
20Julyl816>.  This  office  he  retained  until 
his  death,  in  1623  he  produced  the  first 
two  volumes  of  a '  Histoiy  of  Roman  Litera^ 
ture,'  which  is  noticeable  for  useful  abstracts 
of  the  writings  described,  and  illustrations 
drawn  from  modem  European  literatures. 
The  'Memmrs  of  Spain,'  published  in  1834, 
deals  with  the  penod  from  IdSl  to  1700, 


supplementing  R  Watson  and  Thomson's 
'  Philip  II  and  ni '  (1565-1621),  which,  with 
Robertson's'CharlesV'and  Coxe's 'Memoirs 
of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon '  (1700-88),  supply  the  Eiwlish  reader 
with  a  continuous  hutcny  of  Spain  for  nearly 
three  hundred  years.  In  1886  he  printed  for 
private  circulation  flffcr  copies  of  the '  Poems ' 
of  his  fiither,  John  Duolop.  His  last  pro- 
duction was  a  volume  of  translations  from 
the  Latin  anthology  (1838),  which  is  said  to 
give  evidence  of  plagiarism  and  nM;ligenee 
(BlacktDood's  Mag.  April  1838,  pp.  621-64). 
He  died  at  Edinburgh  iuFebruaiy  l%4S<Qtnt. 
Mag.  March  1842,  n.  341). 

He  was  well  read  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  and  in  the  literatures  of  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Gentle,  amiable, 
cheerful,  and  a  good  talker,  his  physical  pre* 
sence  showed  a  marked  contrast  with  uiat 
of  his  robust  and  jprial  father.  '  People 
sometimes  wondered  how  so  feeble  and  so  re- 
tiredacreaturecouldventureuapenal  magis- 
trate among  the  strong  sailors  of  Oreenock 
nr  the  illfed  rebels  of  precarious  PaisleT ;  but 
he  did  his  duty  among  them  very  well.  .  .  . 
In  appearance  he  was  exceedingly  like  a 
little,  old,  gray  cuddy — a  nice  kinmy  bod^, 
with  a  clear,  soft  Scotch  voice,  so  exactly 
like  that  of  Glenlee  that  the  two  were  un- 
distinguishable.  Everybody  loved  Dunlop ; 
and,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  illation 
who  was  always  trying  to  swindle  him,  there 
was  no  one  whom  Dunlop  did  not  love ' 
(Joum.  of  Henrv  Cockimm,  1874,  i.  310-11). 

The  titles  of  his  works  are :  1.  '  The  His- 
tory of  Fiction,  being  a  Critical  Account  of 
the  most  celebrated  Prose  Wmks  of  fiction 
from  tiie  earliest  Oreek  Romances  to  the 
Novels  of  the  present  Age/  S  voh.  am.  8vo, 
Edinburgh,  18l4 ;  2nd  edition,  3  vols.  am.  8td, 
Edinburgh,  1816;  3rd  edition  (unahoed), 
large  8vo,  double  columns,  London,  184fi.  A 
new  edition,  continued  to  recent  times,  was 
published  under  Mr.  H.  Wilson's  editorship 
in  1888.  Translated  as  'John  Dunlt^'s  Gfr> 
schichte  derProsadichtungen,u.s.w.,ausdem 
Englischen  iibertragen  una  vieliachvermehrt 
una  berichtigt,  so  wie  mit  einleitender  Vor- 
rede,  ausfiihrlicheo  Anmerkungen  und  einem. 
vollstftndigen  Register  versehen  Ton  Felix 
Liebrecht,* lai^Svo, Berlin,  1861.  2. 'His- 
tory of  Roman  Literature,  from  its  earliest 

Seriod  to  the  Augustan  Age,'  3  vols.  8to,  Lon- 
on,  1828-8  (now  scarce,  especialljoCHnpl^ 
with  the  third  Tolnme).  3.'BfomoiTe^qpida 
during  the  Rei^  of  Philip  IV  and  Charles  II, 
from  1631  to  1700,'  2  vols.  8to,  Edinburgh, 
1834.  4. 'Selections  from  the  Latin  Ant&H 
logy,  translated  into  English  Vase,'  8to^ 
Edmbtirghf  1838. 
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[Kotes  and  Qaeries,  6th  ser.  iv.  SOS,  876, 
435,  sii.  3M;  EomlopiBdia  BritaanicA.  art. 
'Bomanee,'  bjH.  B.  Tadd«r  and  M.  Karney, 
9th  edition.  toL  xx.,  1880.]  H.  K.  T. 

BUNLOF,  -WILLCAM,  tlie  etd0r(1649  P- 
1700),  principal  of  the  univemtj  of  Glasgow, 
Inn  asout  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  son  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dunlop, 
A  "  J  minister  of  Paisley,  and  his  second 
wA,  daujriiter  of  William  Mure  of  Gluider- 
shnuL  Both  parents  had  suffbred  hf  im- 
priaonmeDt  from  the  privy  council  on  account 
of  their  sympathy  with  the  covenanter  party. 
The  fiuniiy  had  a  wide  and  close  connection 
withthemoreprominentpreshyterians.  Don- 
lop  deTOted  himself  to  the  ministry,  became 
a  licentiate  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and 
far  a  time  acted  as  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Lord  Cochrane.  Atthistimehewasemployed 
to  carry  to  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
and  Monmouth  a  declaration  of  the  com- 
jlaintsaiidaiinsof  themoiemoderatepresby- 
tariaai.  With  a  party  of  his  countiymen, 
aanr  to  find  a  home  of  freedom  across  the 
Auantie,  he  emigrated  to  Carolina  in  North 
America,  where  he  remained  till  after  the 
nvolntion  of  1688,  and  where  he  seems  to 
have  combined  the  ftinctions  of  soldier  and 
chaplain,  havii^  become  major  of  a  r^ment 
of  militia.  On  his  return  Jrom  America  he 
got  theofferfirstof  an  appointment  as  minis- 
of  Ochiltree,  and  second  of  the  church  of 
Falsley.  Almost  at  the  same  time  the  office 
ofprineipal  ot  the  univeruty  of  Glasgow 
Camng' vacant  in  1690,Williim  III  ^ve  him 
the  ^ipointment,  feeling  himself  mdebted 
both  to  him  and  to  his  orother-in-law,  Mr. 
(afterwards  Frineqial)  Carstares. 

As  prindpal  he  wu  distinguished  by  his 
naloui  eSoTts  on  behalf  of  the  university,  for 
which,  in  its  dilapidated  condition,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  little  aid  from  the  king. 
Ste  was  *  director  of  the  celebrated  Darien 
Ccmnpany,  in  which  the  universit;^  had  in- 
Tested  6002.  of  their  funds ;  and  his  experi- 
ence in  Carolina  ss  a  planter  enabled  him  to 
rendersomeservicein  mitigating  the  disasters 
-whidi  overtook  the  company. 

Dunlop  continued  to  take  a  lively  interest 
m  the  church.  After  his  appointment  as 
piindpsl  he  recuved  ordination,  and  the  posi- 
ticm  of  a  minister  of  Glasgow  without  charge 
eremolnment.  IniraAhewasoommisuoned 
hj_  ths  general  assembly,  along-with  Mr.  Pa- 
tnek  Onnmiiiff,  mittistw  of  Omiston,  to  o<niT 
gntnlate  die  Iking  on  his  xetttm  from,  the 
cmtnient,  and  in  1895  to  mpare  an  address 
to  his  majesty  <»  the  death  of  the  queoi.  As 
•  foitbar  niat^  of  royal  favour  he  yns  ap- 
fnated  hutoriographer  for  Scotland  in  1693. 

In  the  raj  prime  of  life  he  died  in  March 

roL.  n. 


1700,  leaving  behind  him,  says  Mr.  Denniston 
of  Denniston, '  a  name  distinguished  by  the 
rarely  united  excellencies  of  an  eminent  scho- 
lar, an  accomplished  antiquary,  a  shrewd 
merchant,  a  brave  soldier,  an  able  politician, 
a  zealous  dtvine,imd  an  amiable  man.'  To 
use  the  words  of  Wodrow,' his  singular  piety, 
great  prudence,  public  spirit,  universal  know- 
ledge, general  usefulness,  and  excellent  tem- 
per, were  so  well  known  that  his  death  was 
as  much  lamented  as  perhaps  any  man's  in 
this  church.'  A  biographer  of  his  son  says 
of  Lim :  '  He  had  a  greatness  of  spirit  that 
few  could  equal.  He  gave  proof  of  it  in  that 
undaunted  resolution  and  lortitude  of  mind 
with  which  he  bore  the  persecutions  and 
hardships  to  which  he  was  exposed  for  con- 
science sake,  and  which  sent  him  as  an  exile 
as  far  as  the  American  plantations ;  where, 
while  he  abode,  he  was  the  great  support  of 
his  coontrvmen  and  fellow-sufferers  who  went 
along  with  him.'  He  had  two  ^ingnished 
sons,  Alexander,  professor  of  Gredc  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow;  and  William,  pro- 
fessor of  diurch  histoiy  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  both  of  whom  are  s^arately 
noticed.  An  account  of  the  shiie  of  Benfimw, 
published  by  the  Maitland  Club,  is  the  only 
extant  production  of  his  pen. 

[Wodrow's  Hist. ;  The  Genealogios  of  Dum- 
bartonshire ;  Chambns's  Diet,  of  Eminent  Scots- 
men.] W,  O.  B. 

DUNLOP,  WILLIAM,  the  younger 
(1692-1720),  professor  of  church  history  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  bom  at  Glasgow 
in  1692,wa8  toe  youngest  son  of  William  Dun- 
lop the  elder  [q.  v.]  and  Elisabeth  Mare.  The 
early  death  <Hhisnther  threw  on  his  mother 
the  chief  ohai^  of  his  education.  After  his 
philosophical  course  at  Edinburgh  he  studied 
both  law  and  divinity  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Principal  Carstares,  who  was  married 
to  his  mother's  sister.  He  was  licensed  in 
1714  by  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  and 
soon  after  he  was  appointed  by  George  I 
professor  of  divinity  and  church  history  in 
the  university  there.  For  the  few  years  of 
his  life  thereafter  he  continued  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  chair,  and  likewise  to  preach 
OB  occasion  presented  itself  in  the  Edinburgh 
churches.  In  the  latter  capa(U^  he  was  sin- 
gularly succeasfiiL  He  had  great  pulpit  gifts, 
much  fluency,  and  a  lively  fent^;  bis  emo- 
tions jienetrated  his  diaoaanUj  and  bxou^t 
out  hiss^walsvrithamepowerof  conviction 
and  persua^n.  Quick  in  perception,  of  vei^ 
laborions  habits,  and  a  tenacious  memory,  his 
attainments  and  learning  were  r^farded  as 
extraordinary,  and  had  his  life  been  prolonged 
1m  would  doubtless  have  risen  to  the  l^ghest 
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AMnetioo  in  thaolnaidi.  Hedi«dml7S(^ 
at  the  aarlT  age  of  twentj-tiglit. 
HUpubueatiouiren:  1. '  AOoHaetionof 

Oonfesfiione  of  Faith,  Catechuma,  Directories, 
Books  of  Discipline  and  of  Public  Authoritr 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland,'  2  vols.  1719-33. 
3. '  A  Preface  to  an  edi^on  of  tbe  Wastminster 
Confession,  &c.,  lately  pablisbed  at  Edin- 
biu^h,'1720.  S.'Sermons preached onSeveral 
Sabjects  and  Occasirat,'  2  toIi.  8ro,  1723. 

[Menioir  before  the  SemODS.]      W,  Gt.  B. 

DUNLDOE,  ViBOOTnrrs.  [See  Mic- 
DONWELL,  Sjs  Raitdal,  flrst  VisooTmr,  d 
1686;  MAODOmrELL,  Randal,  second  Vifr- 
OOtrar,  1609-1688.] 

DUNMORE,  Eabm  op.  [See  Mfbhat. 
LoBD  CHARLB8,  first  Eabl,  1660-1710; 
MuBBAT,  John,  fourth  Eabl,  1732-1809.] 

DUNN,  Sib  DANIEL  (d.  1617),  ciTilian. 
[See  DoNNB.] 

DtmK,  ROBERT  (1799-1877),  sur^n, 
studied  at  Guy's  and  St.  Thomas's  HoB|iitale, 
and  became  licentiate  of  the  Society  ot  Apo- 
thecaries 1626,  member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  1828,  fellow  1862.  He  was  also 
fellow  of  tbe  Royal  Medical  and  Chirui^oal, 
the  Obstetrical,  and  the  Ethnological  Soci^ 
ties,  and  of  the  Medical  Sodety  of  London. 

For  very  many  years  Dunn  {oactised  in 
Loudon  and  died  4  Nov.  1877.  His  writings 
are:  'A  Case  of  Hemiplegia' 1860  (reprinted 
from  the  'Lancet'):  'An  Essay  on  Physio- 
kuieal  I^yehology,'  1858  (a  reprint  of  con- 
tnbntioBS  to  the  'Journal  of  Psychological 
Medicine');  'Medical Psychology,'  1863  (re- 
printed firom  the  '  British  Mediou  Journal  '^ ; 
'Civilisation  and  Cerebral  DeveWment,'  m 
' Etlinological  Transactions,'  I860;  'Ethnic 
Psychology,'  in  the '  Journal  of  the  Anthro- 
polc^^icalTuBtitution,'  1874 ;  '  Phenomena  oi 
life  and  Mind,'  in  Uie  '  Journal  of  Mental 
Science,'  1868;  'Loss  of  Speech,'  in  the 
<  British  Medical  Journal,'  1868. 

[Medical  Dinctoi7,  1870;  British  Medical 
Journal.  10  Nov.  1877.)  E.  0-k. 

DUNN,  SAMUEL  (d.  1794),  mathema- 
ti(»anf  waa  a  native  of  Cffediton,  DeToashirB. 
His  tftther  died  at  Grediton  in  1744.  'In 
1743,  when  the  first  great  fire  brc^e  out  and 
destroyed  the  west  town,'  writes  Bunn  in  his 
viH,  'I  had  been  some  time  beeping  a  school 
and  teaching  writing  acoounts,  navigation, 
and  other  mathematical  scienoe,  although  not 
above  twenty  years  of  age ;  then  I  removed 
to  the  schoolhouse  at  the  foot  of  Bowdown 
Hill,  vul  taught  there  till  Ohristxnas  1761. 
(vhen  I  came  to  London.'  The  '  schoolhouse' 
vas  the  plaoe  where  the  'En^sh  school' 
was  kept  previously  to  its  union  with 


Una  school  in  1821.  LiLcodoD  Dunn  taught 
in  different  schools,  and  gave  private  lesBcnu. 
In  1767  he  came  before  the  public  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  '  universal  plamspheres,  or  ter* 
restrial  and  celestial  globes  in  piano,'  four 
large  stereographical  maps,  witJbi  a  transpt^ 
rent  index  fdaced  over  each  map,  '  whereby 
the  circles  of  the  sphere  are  instantaneously 
projected  on  the  plane  of  the  meridian  for 
any  latitude,  and  the  proUems  of  geography, 
astronomy,  and  navigation  wrougm:  with  the 
same  certainty  and  eaae  as  by  the  globes  them* 
selves,  without  the  help  of  acue  and  com^ 
passesjpenandinlt.'  He  published  an  account 
of  their  '  Description  aim  Use,'  Snd  edition^ 
8vo,  Itondon,  1768.  From  the  pn&oe  it 
a^eaza  that  in  1768  Dunn  had  become  master 
(a  an  academy  'for  boarding  and  qualifying 
young  gentlemen  in  arts,  scienoes,  and  lan- 
gni^ee,  and  for  boslness,'  at  Chelsea.  It  was 
at  Ormond  House  (FAiTLxmiB,  ChetMa,  ed. 
1829,  u.  311),  where  there  was  a  good  obser 
vatory.  On  1  Jan.  1760  he  made  the  ob- 
servation of  a  remariuble  comet  {^Ann.  Beg. 
iil.  66) ;  other  discoveries  he  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society.  Towards  the  close  of 
1763  he  gave  up  the  school  at  Chelsea,  and 
fixing  himself  at  Bromptoo  Park,  near  Kbo- 
stngton,  resumed  once  more  his  private  teachi 
ing.  In  1764  he  made  a  short  tour  through 
France  (vlf2»£.itf&  36636,  £341).  In  1774, 

Bar,  be  puufihed  his  ezoeUe^'  New  aJu 
of  the  Mundane  ^Btem,  or  of  Qeogra]^y  and 
Cosmography,  describing  the  Hwvens  and 
tbeEarth.  .  .  . The wholeeleoiutly engraved 
on  sixty-two  copper  plates.  With  a  general 
introduction,'  foL,  London,  About  thia 
time  his  reputation  led  to  his  being  appointed 
mathematical  examiner  of  the  candidatea  for 
the  East  India  Company's  service.  Under 
the  company's  auspices  he  was  enabled  to 
publish  m  a  handsome  form  sereial  of  his 
more  important  works.  Such  were:  1.  'A 
New  and  General  Introduction  to  Practical 
Astronomy,  with  itsapplioation  to  Qeography 
.  .  .  T(^Kigraphy/  fto.,  8vo,  London,  1774. 
3.  'The  Navigator's  Ouide  to  the  Oiieatal 
or  Indian  Seas,  w  ^  Desciiptioa  and  Use  of 
aVaziation  C9uirt  of  the  Ma^eticNeedle,  de- 
signed for  ahewiag  the  Longitude  throu^poat 
die  prindpal  parts  of  tlie  Atlantic,  Ethiopic* 
and  Southern  Oceans,'  8vo,  London  (177fi), 
S.  *  A  New  Epitome  of  PramoalNav^atami, 
or  Guide  to  tbe  Indian  Seas,  oontuning  (1) 
tiie  Elements  of  Mathematical  Learning,  uaeo. 
.  .  .  in  tlie  Theory  and  Ptaotioe  of  Nautical 
affaire ;  (2)  the  Theory  of  Navigation.  .  . } 
(8)  the  Method  of  Correcting  andl^tenunizig 
the  Longitude  at  Sea .  .  . ;  (4)  the  Practio* 
of  Navigati<ni  in  all  kinds  of  Sailing  fwitlk 
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ODpperplates),'  8vo^  Limdoii,  1777,  and  '  The 
T&Staj  uid  Practuo  of  toe  Longitude  at 
Sea.  .  .«ithoomieTp3atoe,'&e.,dTo,L<mdon, 
1778;  Beeond  e^tirai,  enlazgad,  &o.,  4to, 
Londcia,  1786.  He  uso  'methodiaed,  eor- 
lected,  and  further  enlarged*  afnodLycrnarto 
ratatlsd  <  ANew]>lreetOT7fQr«beEutliidies 
.  .  .being  a mnkorwinulybcf^  upon  the 
pka  of  the  Oriental  Neptune,  augmented  and 
is^roved  Hr.  Willm.  Herbert,  S&.  Willm. 
^Hchelaon,  and  otbexa,*  Loudon,  1780,  which 
reached  a  fifth  edition  the  same  jaar.  Dunn 
-was  li-viiurat  8  Maiden  Lane,  Oovent  Garden, 
in  July  1777,  but  try  September  1780  had 
taken  up  hia  abode  at  1  Boor's  Head  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  where  he  continued  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  died  in  January  1794 
EBa  •wHOf  dated  6  Jan.  1704,  was  prored  at 
Ijoaadm  on  the  SOth  of  the  same  month  by 
Iri*  Idntinaiti  Wi1ti#T"  7^*"^)  ^i^**f  of  ennse 
ofLaBdm(registeredin  P.  C.  C.,16,  Holman). 
^nNNin  he  ^^ectibes  himself  aa  *  teacher  of 
the  mathematics  and  master  for  the  longitude 
a*  se^' and  deaiieB  to  be  buried '  in  the  parUh 
4dnirdi  beiongiiv  to  the  place  where  I  shall 
hapfen  to  iiQiahit  a  little  time  before  my 
deowae.'  He  names  seren  relations  to  whom 
he  Wfc  SOL  apiece ;  but  to  his  wife,  Elisa- 
beth Dunn,  'who  hath  withdrawn  herself 
£nam  me  near  thirty  ^eara,  the  sum  only  of 
ten  pounda.'  No  children  are  mentioned. 
He  »D  requested  the  corporation  of  Orediton 
*o  pniride  always  and  hare  a  master  of  the 
•efaool  at  the  foot  of  Bowden  Hill  residing 
tbanin,  of  the  ehuxoh  of  England,  but  not 
in  hofy  ordevii  an  aUe  teaoher  of  writing, 
MTiamticm,  the  lunar  metihod  of  taking  the 
tawitade  St  sea,  planning,  drawing,  and  sur^ 
vwmg,  with  all  mathematical  sdenoe.  For 
ibam  pnrpoee  he  left  SO/,  a  year.  Six  boys 
mn  to  DO  taught^with  a  preference  to  lus 
owndeaoendante.  Thestock  thus  bequeathed 
nrodueed  in  1823  dividends  amounting  to 
261.  4i.  per  aunnm,  the  sohoc^  being  known 
tlievaraeof '  Dunn's  school  *  (  TmtK  Seport 
Hf  GutH^m  Cbmmusionera,  28  June  1838} 
pp.  78-0 ;  LnoVB^  Ma^ta  Britannia,  toL  yi. 
(Dvnndure)  pt.  li.  p.  160).  Dunn  contri- 
buted ninep^tersto  the '  I^osophicalTrana- 
aetiooa'of  tlie  Sode^,  ofwhidi  body, 
bvwew,  he  WW  not  a  laillow.  On  the  title- 
page  of  hia  'Adas'  he  ^pean  aa  a  member 

mariw^'^'y'^irn^Wt^TffrTn  to Thuntu 
Birch  Jq.  are  preaerved  in  Addit.  M3^ 
4906,  £  85-90;  Mte  to  Emanuel  Mendes  da 
Ooeta  [q.  t.]  is  in  Addit.  MS.  28696,  f.  241; 
Bsaidea  the  works  mentioned  above  he  puV 
lisbad 1.  'A  Popular  Lecture  on  the  As- 
Mnomy  and  FhiloBophy  of  Comets,'  8to> 
UiBckii,1766.  3.  <]2n|proT«aient8iBt]wDoo> 


trines  of  the  8{diefe,  Astronomy,  I 
NaTigatioOfftc.,.  .  .neeessaiy.  .  .inflnding 
out  the  true  Lonmtnde  at  Sea  and  Land,'  4to, 
LondotLl7«6.  8. 'ADetermina^oftte 
exact  Momeirta  of  Tuob  when  tlw  Flaacft 
Venus  was  at  external  and  internal  coataet 
with  the  Sun's  Limb,  in  the  Transits  of 
6  June  1761  and  8  June  1769,'  4to,  London, 
177a  4.  *  A  New  and  Easy  Method  of  find^ 
ing  the  Latitude  on  Sea  or  Land,'8T0,  London, 
1778.  6.  *  Nautical  Propositions  and  Insti- 
tntes,  or  Directions  ftjr  the  Practice  of  Navl- 

Edon,*  kc.,  8to,  London^  1781.  6.  <An 
brodoetion  to  Latitude,  with  Astronomical 
DelineatioQsandNautical!Formulas,ei^;ra'ved 
on  C(^perplates,'8TO, London,  1782.  7. 'The 
linear  Tables  described,  aiM  their  utility 
Tnifled,'  8to,  London.  1788.  8.  'Lunar 
Tables,  Nos.  1-6/  foL,  London,  1788.  9.  <  A 
new  Formula  for  Latitude,'  s.  sh.  4to  (Lon^ 
don),  1784.  Engraved.  10.  '  Formulas  fot 
all  parts  of  Navigation,  having  the  Tables  of 
Logarithms,'  s.  sH.  4to,  London,  1784.  En- 
graved. 11.  'General  Magnetic  and  True 
Jonmal  at  Sea,'  s.  sh.  4to  (London),  17Mh 
Engraved.  12.  '  Magnetic  and  true  Jonnud 
at  Sea,'  s.  sh.  4to  (London),  1784.  EWaved. 
(Another  edition,  a.  sh.  4to  n>>ndon),  §2  Sept; 
1784.  Engraved.)  18.  '  Bulee  for  a  Shrp's 
Journal  at  Sea,'  s.  sh.  fol.,  London,  1784. 
Engraved.  14.  '  Ship's  Journal  at  Se^'  s.  sh. 
4to  (London),  1784.  Engraved.  16.  'A 
Table  for  Trtmarerses  md  Currents,'  s.  sh, 
4to.  London,  1784.  16.  'Tables  of  ooimel 
and  oonoise Logaitthms .  .  .withaeamMs- 
dious  Introdo^on  to  Logarithmetic,' Bttk 
London,  1784.  17.  'Nantio  Tables,'  8v^ 
London,  1786.  18.  'Tables  (tf  Time  and 
Degrees,  and  hourly  change  of  the  Snn'e  right 
ABoenrion,*s.sh.4to(London),1786.  19. 'A 
Description  ofpecoliar  Oharte  and  TaUes  fbr 
fooilitatii^  a  Discovery  of  both  the  Latitude 
and  Longitude  in  a  Ship  at  Sett,'  fol.,  London^ 
1787.  30.  *LiuearTable8,one,two,three,four, 
tad  five,  almdged,  Ac  (Linear  Tables  viii.  iz« 
of  Proper  L(»;uithm8.  Linear  Tables  x.  xi.) 
S  pUtes,'  fol.  (London),  1788.  21.  'Linear 
Table  xvi.  for  showing  the  Sun's  Declination. 
(Errata  in  the  reductions.)'foL,London,  1788. 
22.  'The Lunar  Method shorten'd in oalca- 
lation  ft  improVd.  (Short  Rules  for  pnetioal 
nhvi^ioQ.)'  8vo  (Ix>ndon),^  1788.  '  38,  *M 
Navigation  Table  for  shortening  days  woAtJ 
I.  sh.  fol.  (London),  1788.  24.  'The  Loa^ 
*gitnde  Journal ;  its  description  and  applieo^ 
tion,'  foL,  London,  1789.  25.  'The  Sea- 
Journal  improved,  with  its  deacription,'  ftc., 
fol.,  London,  1789.  36.  'The  Dally  Uses  of 
Nautieal  Sciences  in  a  Ship  at  Sea,  partdcn* 
larly  in  finding  and  keepic^  the  Latitude  and 
Loiuttude  during  a  voyage,'  8to  (Lcmdon)* 
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1700.  27.  '  An  Introduction  to  the  Lunar  | 
Method  of  finding  the  Longitude  in  a  Ship  at 
Sea,' &c., 8to (London),  1790.  28.  'The  As- 
tronomy of  Fixed  Stars,  concisely  deduced 
from  original  principles,  and  prepared  for 
Mwlicatiou  to  Geography  and  Navigation, 
Part  I.,'  4to  (London),  1792.  29.  *  Imppove- 
mente  in  the  Methods  now  in  use  for  taking 
the  L(nigitude  of  a  Ship  at  Sea.  Invented 
And  deecribed  by  S.  Dunn,'  8vo  (London^, 
1793.  30.  '  The  Longitude  Logarithms,  m 
their  regular  and  shortest  order,  made  easy 
for  use  in  taking  the  Latitude  and  Longitude 
at  Sea  and  Land,'  8vo,  London,  1793  {Brit. 
Mus.  Cat. ;  Watt,  mi.  Bnt.  i.  324  f.) 

[An  adequate  memoir  of  Dunn  may  appear  in 
the  TrauBactions  of  the  Devooshire  Association ; 
-worthlees  notices  ere  to  be  found  in  Lempriero's 
UoiverBal  Biog.,  tbe  New  General  Biog.  Diet. 
(Boee'ii),  vit.  178,  Biographie'  Umveiwlle  (Mi- 
xhaod),  xi.  6S7,  Nonrella  Biographie  Uen^mle, 
JEV.  241,  aod  ia  Wallet's  Imperial  Diet,  of  ITnt- 
TenalSiog.ii.  174.]  G.  O. 

DUinr,  SAMUEL,  D.D.  (1798-1882), 
.an  expelled  Weeleyan  methodist  minister, 
vwas  bom  at  Mevagiasey  in  Cornwall,  13  Feb. 
1798.  His  father,  James  Dunn,  the  master 
.  of  a  small  trading  veasel,  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  Rev.  John  "Wesley  in  1768,  and 
became  a  class  leader ;  with  his  crew  he  pro- 
,tected  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  [q.  v.]  from  the  fury 
of  a  mob  in  Ouemsey  in  1786,  and  he  died  at 
Mevagissey,  8  Aug.  1&12,  aged  88.  The  eon 
Samuel  received  his  education  at  Truro,  under 
Edward  Budd,  who  was  afterwards  the  editor 
of  the '  West  Briton.'  In  1819  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  Wesleyan  metliodist  nunister,  and 
after  pawng  the  uboaI  three  •^^n  of  proba- 
tion, was  received  as  a  full  mmister,  end  vo- 
lunteered for  service  in  the  Shetland  Islands, 
where,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bev.  John 
Baby,  he  was  the  first  minister  of  his  de- 
nomination, and  suffered  many  hardships. 
"While  here  he  wrote  an  interesting  series  of 
articles  descriptive  of  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land idsnds  (  FTes/eyan  Methodist  Magazine, 
1822-5).  He  was  afterwards  stationed  at 
I^ewcastle,  Rochdale,  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
Tadcaster,  Edinburgh,  Camborne,  Dudley, 
HaliC&x,  and  Nottingham  successively,  and 
at  all  these  places  proved  a  moat  acceptable 
preadier.  His  first  work,  entitled '  SiAiecta 
and  Modes  of  BwtianL*  was  printed  at  Fem- 
broke  in  1831 ;  thenceforwara,  throughout  a 
long  life,  hu  pw  was  never  idle.  Upwards 
tiS  sevent?  books  have  his  name  on  their  t  itle- 
mgM,  a  full  account  of  which  is  given  in 
Boase  and  Courtney's  'BibUotheca  Comu- 
bieosis,'  i.  124-7,  iii.  1163.  He  wrote  against 
atheism,  popeiy,  Sociniantsm,  and  unitarian- 
ismi  and  m  defence  of  methodism.  His  best 


works  are,  *  A  Dictionary  of  the  Gk)spel8,  with 
mape,  taUes,  and  lessons,'  published  in  1846,  i 
which  went  to  a  fourth  edition  in  the  same  i 
year,  and  '  Memoits  of  seventy^ve  eminmt 
Dirinee  whose  Discourses  form  the  Homing 
Exenusea  at  Gcipidegate,  St.  Oiles-in-4hfr< 
Fields,  and  Soutiiwan,'  which  appeared  in 
1844.  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  many  theo- 
logical magazines  and  reviews.  Until  1847 
he  continued  in  harmony  with  the  Wesleyan 
methodists,  but  at  that  date  he  was  accused 
of  having,itt  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  James 
Everett  and  the  Rev.  William  Griffith,  jun., 
taken  part  in  the  publication  of  the  'Fly 
Sheets.^  The  pamphlets  so  ealled  advocatecl 
reforms  in  the  Wesleyan  governing  body,  re- 
flected on  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  , 
and  its  committees  in  unmeasured  t^ms,  and 
complained  of  the  personal  amlntion  of  Jabez  : 
Bunting,  D.D.  and  Robert  Newton,  DJ>., 
two  of  the  past  presidents  of  the  assodatkm- 
What  part  the  three  ministers  had  taken,  if 
any,  in  the  *  Fly  Sheets'  has  never  been  Re- 
covered, as  on  being  questioned  with  others 
on  tbe  matter  they  declined  to  reply.  Oer* 
tain  it  is,  however,  that  in  1849  Dunn  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  monthly  maga- 
zine called  the  'Wesley  Banner  and  Revival 
Record,'  which,  following  the  example  set  by 
the  'Fly  Sheets,'  continuously  pomted  out  | 
the  errors  of  methodism  and  suggested  re-  j 
forms.  At  tbe  conference  held  at  Manchester 
in  1849  the  three  ministers  were  desired  to 
discontinue  the  '  Wesley  Banner,'  and  to  give 
up  attacking  methodism.  They,  however,  re- 
vised to  make  any  promises  and  were  expeuled 
on  25  July.  Their  expulsion  gave  them  a 
wide  popularity.   Blany  meetinga  of  sym- 

Eathy  with  them  were  held,  more  partieu- 
irly  one  in  Exeter  Hall  on  SI  Aug.  1849. 
These  expulsions  were  very  damaging  to  the 
Wesleyan  methodist  connexion,  as  batween 
1850  and  1855  upwards  of  a  hundred  thon- 
sond  members  were  lost,  and  it  was  not 
until  1865  that  it  began  to  recover  from 
t^is  disruption.  The  literature  connected 
with  these  events  is  very  extensive,  and  the 
interest  taken  in  the  matter  w&s  so  general 
that  in  a  short  time  twenty  thousand  copies 
were  sold  of  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  *  Re- 
marks on  the  Expulsion  of  the  Rev.  Mesws. 
Everett,  Dunn,  and  GriffitJi.  By  the  Rev. 
William  ^rton.'  From  this  time  forward 
Dunn  led  a  very  peaceful  lifis;  for  some 
t»me  he  itinerated  and  preached  in  the  puV 
pits  of  various  denominations.  "Stem  1855 
to  1864  he  lived  at  Camborne  in  Cornwall, 
whrae  he  ministered  to  the  Free  Church  me- 
thodists. Having  written  very  numerous  ar- 
ticles uimany  American  publications  he  waa 
in  cottise  of  time  created  a  DJ>.  of  tuu 
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«f  the  ITnited  States  uniTerBities,  and  after 
that  erent  eaUed  himself  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Efnscopal  Church  of  Ameiica.  He 
died  at  3  St.  James's  Road,  St.  Mxry  Usk, 
Hastings,  34  Jan.  1882. 

[Wedejan  Methodist  Hag.  (1849) ;  Minurea 
(tf  tbeWealeTsn  Conference,  1816-dl Smith's 
WealciTan  MetbodiBm  (1861),  iii.  70,  600-29; 
WmIcj  Burner,  1849-52,  4  vols.;  Chew's  James 
Ercntt  (1876).  pp.  86e,  887,  S9fi,  409,  il6-Z6, 
49I-S;  Boasrs  Colleetanea  Comahlensia,  pp. 
218-19;  Ulostrated London  News,  16  Sept.  1849, 
pp.  187-8,  with  portrait ;  Times,  1  Sept.  p.  d, 
8  Sept.  p.  4 ;  West  Briton,  26  Sept.  1861,  p.  6.1 

G.  0.  B. 

DUNN,  WILLIAM  (1770-1849),  me- 
ehanui  and  agriculturist,  was  bom  at  Gart- 
clash,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkintilloch,  Vum- 
liartonshire,  in  October  1770,  and  vas  edu- 
cated at  the  parish  school  and  partly  at  the 
nea^boniing  Tillage  of  CJampsie.   Before  he 
was  eighteen  he  was  left  on  orphan,  with 
four  bsothers  and  a  sister  dependent  oft'him 
for  support.  He  had  already  given  evidence 
of  posseaeing  an  aptitude  for  mechanical  con- 
trivaneeB.   His  litst  MtuaUon  was  in  the 
esUhUskment  of  a  cotton-spinner  named 
Waddhigtim,  at  Stodcingfield,  near  Olasgpw. 
Hen  he  learned  iron-turning  and  machine- 
nuddng.  Three  or  four  years  later  he  was  in 
Messrs.  Black  &  Hastie  s  worits  at  Bridge  of 
"Weir,  from  which  he  went  to  PoUokshaws, 
to  the  factories  of  John  Mouteith.  About 
1800,  having  acquired  a  few  hundred  pounds 
liy  the  sale  of  his  patrimony  of  Oartclash,  he 
lesolved  to  start  in  busineBs  for  himself,  and 
accordingly  opened  a  manufactory  of  machines 
in  Hi^  John  Street,  Ola^ow.  In  or  about 
1803  he  bought  a  small  spinning-miU  in 
Tobago  Street,  Calton  of  Glasgow,  and  in 
idOS  ne  purchased  the  Duntocher  mill,  some 
■mn  mues  distant  from  tlwt  eitr.   A  few 
Tesre  later  he  purchased  from  tne  Faifley 
Spinoinff  Company  the  Faifley  mill,  which 
stood  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  other. 
In  181 3  he  became  the  proprietor  of  the  Dal- 
notter  Ironworks,  which  had  been  used  for 
slitting  and  rolling  iron  and  for  making  im- 
plements of  husbandry;  and  after  having 
greatly  enlar^^  the  two  mills  he  already 
owned,  he  was  encouraged  by  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  his  business  to  build  upon  t^e  sito 
of  tinm  ironworks  the  Milton  mill,  the 
foundation  of  which  was  laid  in  1821,  and 
vbieh  was  de*=troyed  by  fire  twenty-five 
years  later.   FinaUv,  in  1631  the  Hsnigate 
Ain  was  built  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
AH  diesB  worbs,  lying  near  to  each  other, 
wen  exclusively  api^ed  to  the  spinning  and 
''resvinff  of  cotton.    Under  Dunn's  auspices 
l^BBtotSeriWhii^  bad  before  hardly  deserved 


the  name  of  a  village,  became  a  thriving  and 
populous  place.  Previously  to  his  first  pniv 
chase  in  1808  the  hands  employed  at  the 
works  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  and  fifty; 
at  his  death  their  number  was  about  two 
thousand.  Dunn  became  a  large  purchaser 
of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  works, 
and  ultimately  his  estatw  extended  upwards 
of  two  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  and 
about  three  miles  altmgthebanksoftnecanal. 
Upon  this  property,  twelve  hundred  acres  of 
w  hich  were  farmed  by  himself,  he  employed 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The 
wages  which  he  annually  paid  in  this  parish 
alone  totalled  35,000/.  Dunn  died  at  Mount'- 
blow  13  March  1849,  leaving  property  worth 
500,000/. 

[Anderson's  Scottish  Nation,  ii.  109-10  ] 

G.  O. 

DUNNE,  OABKIEL  {d.  1668),  Cister- 
cian  monk.  [See  D(WHE.] 

DUNNING,  JOHN,  first  Bakok  Ash- 
DURTON  (17S1-178S),  younger  son  of  J<^n 
Dunning  of  Aeliburton,  Devonshire,  by  his 
wife,  Agnes,  daughter  of  Henry  Judshun  of 
Old  Port  in  the  parish  of  Modbury  in  the 
sanJe  county,  was  bom  at  Ashbnrton  on 
18  Oct.  1731,  and  after receivingagood edu- 
cation at  the  grammar  school  of  the  town,  • 
was  articled  to  nis  father,  who  practised  there 
as  an  attorney.  Having  shown  signs  of  re- 
markable ability  while  in  his  fiither's  ofiice, 
he  came  up  to  London  to  study  for  the  bar, 
and  was  admitted  a  student  of  the  Middle 
Temple  on  8  May  1752.  His  means  were 
small,  and  he  was  compelled  to  live  in  a 
most  economical  manner.  While  a  student 
he  was  very  intimate  with  Keny  on  and  Home 
Tooke,  in  whose  company  he  used  to  dine 
'  during  tiie  vacation,  at  a  little  enting-house 
in  the  ndghbouriiooa  of  Chancery  Lane,  fbr 
the  sum  (n  seven  pence  halfpenny  each.  As 
to  Dunninr  and  myself,'  adds  Tooke, '  we  were 
generous,  n>r  we  gave  the  girl  who  waited 
upon  us  a  penny  a  piece ;  but  Kenyon,  who 
always  knew  the  value  of  money,  sometimes 
rewarded  her  with  a  halfpenny,  and  some- 
times with  a  promise'  (Stbphenb,  Lffe  of 
Tooke,  1818,  i.  83).  Dunning  was  called  to 
the  bar  on  2  July  1756,  and  joined  the 
western  circuit.  For  several  years  after  his 
call  he  met  with  but  little  success.  In  1702, 
however,  Seijeant  Gl^nn,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing counsel  on  the  circuit,  being  suddenly . 
attacked  with  gout,  placed  his  brie&  in  Dun- 
nin^B  hands  (Hoixjdat,  Ztfii  ^  i^mtfield, 
1797,  pp.  Se-7).  So  well  did  he  avail  him- 
self of^  this  opportunity  that  from  this  time 
his  practice  rapidly  increased^  and  in  1764 
he  was  making  3,000<.  a  year.  This  mddai 
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quecsHwwtlso  partly  due  to  'ADd^iceof 
the  Uuted  Compavr  of  MerohantB  of  Eng^ 
land  tradiai' to  the  East  Indies  and  t^eir  nz^ 
▼anfts  (partioukrly  thoee  of  Bennl)  ogunat 
the  Gom^aints  of  the  Dateh  Eastlndia  Com- 
pany ;  being  a  Memorial  from  the  En^^h 
^aoA  India  CompanT  to  his  Majesty  oa  that 
subject,'  whioh  was  drawn  op  by  Diuming  on 
benalf  of  the  directors  of  the  En^^Iiah  com- 
pany early  in  1763,  and  afterwards  pabliahed 
in  tne  same  year.  In  1766  he  established  his 
great  reputation  by  his  celebrated  ai^umenta 
8«ainst  the  legality  of  general  warrants  in 
the  case  of  Leach  v.  Money  (Howbll,  StaU 
7Woi#,  1813,  xix,  1001-38).  In  1766  he  was 
appointed  recorder  of  Bristol,  and  on  23  Jan. 
1768  he  became  solidtor^general  in  the  Duke 
of  Grafton's  administration^  in  the  place  of 
Edward  Willes,  who  was  raised  to  the  bench. 
At  the  general  election  in  March  1768,  Dun- 
ning, through  the  influence  of  Lord  Shel- 
bume,  was  returned  to  parliament  as  one 
of  the  members  for  the  Dorouffh  of  Oalne. 
Though  solicitor^neralf  lie  tooK  no  part  in 
the  debate  on  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes  firom 
the  house,  and  was  araent  from  the  dirision. 
On  9  Jan.  1770  Dunning  both  spoke  in  favour 
of  and  Toted  for  the  amendment  to  the  ad- 
dress urging  an  inquiry  '  into  the  causes  of 
the  unhappy  discontents  which  at  present  pre- 
vatl  in  every  part  of  hb  majesty's  domiuionB ' 
(FmrL  Sitt.  xvi.  726),  and  a  few  d^s  later 
tendered  hia  resignation.  On  19  March  he 
spobe  on  the  side  oS  tlw  minority  in  the  debate 
on  the  remonstrance  of  the  cit^  ijt  Loudon. 
No  zepwt  of  this  meeh, '  whioh  continued 
near  an  hour  and  a  hal^'  has  been  preserred, 
but  it  is  said  to  have  been  '  one  oi  the  finest 
pieces  of  aigumeut  and  eloquence  ever  heard 
lu  house'  (ib.  898).  After  consider- 
able delay  Thurlow  was  appointed  solicitor- 
general  on  dO  March  1770.  Upon  Dunning'a 
appearance  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  term 
in  the  ordinary  stuff  gown,  Lord  Mansfield 
announced  that '  in  consideration  of  the  office 
be  had  holden,  and  his  high  rank  in  buu- 
nesB,  he  [Lord  Mansfi^d]  mtended  for  the 
future  (and  thought  he  should  thereby  injure 
Eto  gentleman  at  the  bar)  to  call  him  next 
after  the  king's  counsel,  and  seqeants,  and  re- 
corder oeT  London '  (6  Burrw^e  JteparU.  1613, 
T.  2686).  On  IS  Oct.  1770  the  freedom  of 
the  city  was  voted  to  Dunning  '  for  hsTing 
(when  soUf^tcn^^eiwral  to  his  majesty)  d»- 
fended  in  parliament,  on  the  soonoest  jam,- 
cipleB  of  law  and  the  constitutimi,  the  right 
of  the  subject  to  petition  and  remonstrate ' 
tZonrfoJi'*  JJotf  <2f*b»»«,1884,pp.2a-4).  In 
che  debate  which  took  place  on  26  March 
1771  Dimaing  made  an  animated  speech 
flgainst  VVelbo^  Ellis's  motion  to  commit 


Alderman  Oliver  to  the  Tower,  in  wludi 
he  dawed  the  right  of  the  bnue  to  oommit 
in  such  a  case  (Fitrl  Bkt.  xrit  189-46). 
THaoAhB  did  not  oppose  the  Boston  Port 
Bill,  Donning  vehemently  opposed  the  third 
resting  of  the  bill  for  r^ndating  the  govern- 
ment of  MassaobuBetta  Bay  on  2  May  1774 
declaring,  *  We  are  now  come  to  that  fatal 
dilemma,  "Besist,  and  we  will  cut  your 
throats ;  subnut,  and  we  will  tax  you ; "  such 
is  the  reward  of  obedience'  (w.  1300-2). 
At  the  gMieral  election  in  October  1774  he 
was  re-elected  for  Calne,  and  continued  to 
oppose  the  ministerial  policy  towards  the 
American  colonies  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
and  on  6  Nov.  1776  siq>ported  Lord  J<^ 
Cavendish's  moticm  for  the '  revisal  of  all  acta 
of  parliuneat  by  which  his  mi^estjr^s  subjects 
in  America  tiunk  themselves  agigpnend  ijb. 
xviiL  1447-8).  Tbib  motim  was  dflftated  by 
109  to  47,  but  in  the  next  seaucm  Dunning, 
atill  undaunted,  continued  to  oppose  the  mi- 
nistry,  and  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  the 
insertion  of  a  clause  in  tb«  bUl  for  the  eu»- 
peosion  of  the  habeas  corpus,  which  consider- 
ably lessened  its  scope  {ib.  xix.  24-6).  On 
14  May  1778  he  seconded  Sir  (3eon|e  Ssvile's 
motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  re* 
lief  of  the  Roman  catholics  (id.  1139-40), 
and  it  was  upon  his  amradment  that  the 
house  unanimously  voted  that,  a  monumwt 
should  be  erected  m  Westminster  Abbey  to 
the  memory  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  (ib, 
1226).  On  21  f^.  1780  he  supported  Sir 
Qeorge  Ssvile's  naotion  for '  an  acoonnt  of  aU 
snbeisting  pensions  granted  by  the  erown' 
(ib.  zxl  86^^,  and  on  6  Apnl  merad  his 
famous  resolutions  that  *  theinflueace  of  the 
orown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  Qo^t 
to  be  diminished,'  and  that  *  it  is  competent 
to  this  house  toaxamine  into  and  oomctabnsea 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  list  revenues, 
as  well  as  in  every  other  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  whenever  it  shall  appear  expe- 
dient to  the  wisdom  of  the  house  so  to  do ' 
{ib.  840-6).  In  the  teeth  of  Lord  North'a 
oppoutiou,  the  first  resolution  (with  a  slight 
addition)  was  carried  by  233  to  216,  and  the 
second  agreed  to  without  a  division.  But  in 
spite  of  this  success,  when  Dunning  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  prc^nsed  an  address  to  the 
king  requesting  him '  not  todisscdve  the  par- 
liament or  to  i^orogue  the  wesent  session 
until  proper  measures  have  been  takea  to 
diminish  the  influence  and  ocrrect  the  other 
abuses  compluned  of  by  the  petitions  of  the 
people,'  he  found  himself  in  a  minority  of 
61  {ib.  496-9).  At  the  general  election  in 
Septemb^  1780  Dunning  was  again  returned 
for  (Moe,  and  upon  the  meeting  of  the  new 
parliament  proposed  Uie  re-elwtion  of  Sir 
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Fletcher  Narton  to  the  chsir,  but  Cornwall, 
tkft  nunisterial  candidate,  waa  elected  br 
SOS  to  134  (tb.  79fi-6).   In  Fefamary  1782 
he  •appMtaa  Co&m^i  motitnt  agaimt  the 
fullMt  pmecntion  of  the  Amraicaii  war 
(tftk  lOBl-S),  and  •  momth  later  amuranced 
Amt  wam^eamtM  wen  being  made  for  the 
fcoEBStiMt  of  a  new  ministry  '  wbioh  he 
tratad  would  meet  with  the  wiafaes  of  that 
hoow  and  of  the  natitHi  at  lai^'  (ii.  12S7), 
On  27  Maroh  1782 1}imiiing,m  company  wiui 
Lonl  John  CaTondiih,  Fox,  Bude,  and  Kep- 
pel,  waa  admitted  to  the  privy  oouneil,  and 
on  8  April  following  waa  created  BaionAsh- 
borton  of  Ajahburton  in  the  county  of  Devon. 
He  wai  now  iairiy  entitled  to  the  ^reat 
seal,  but  as  the  kug  insisted  upon  letaming 
Thiuiow,  Banning  with  considerable  reluct- 
ance  was  ewom  in  as  ohaneellor  of  the 
Duehr  at  Lancaster  on  17  April.   He  con- 
tianea  in  tiie  oalrinet  after  jRoelriogbam'a 
death,  and  was  omsolted  br  Shelbunie  as 
Us  eoDfldential  adTinr  in  all  Icml  matten, 
hrt  took  little  ahan  in  the  detetes  of  the 
Bpper  faouee.   Upon  SheUmme's  tesifpaldon, 
Dinning  had  soTenl  Interriews  with  the 
king,  wBo  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  him, 
and  asked  his  advioe  widi  regard  to  the 
formation  oi  a  new  ministxy.    Before  th» 
act  for  thereftjiTn  in  tlw  civil  ust  expenditure 
(S2Q«(meni,e.  83)  couldbepaswd,apen- 
sion  of  4;00OL  was  granted  to  Dunning.  His 
heattk,  howerer,  had  begun  to  give  way,  and 
he  died  at  Ezmonth  a  tew  months  after  the 
death  at  his  eldest  child,  on  18  Aug.  1783, 
in  the  flf^-eecond  year  of  his  age.   He  was 
boiied  in  the  paiish  church  (x  Ashburton, 
whan  ft  monument  was  aneted  to  his 
uMMvy.   Tluragh  posseaied  of  an  nngunly 
parson,  a  husky  voieey  and  a  provincial  ao- 
eent,  Dunning  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
oiaton  of  his  time.   Lord  Shelbume  in  his 
sketch  of  Duming  says  :  '  He  had  the 
greatest  pownr  irf  leasoning  whioh  can  be 
eoacetra^  and  such  a  halit  of  it  that  he  could 
not  slight  a  cause  no  moie  than  an  able  ar- 
ust  could  snifo  a  piece  of  work  to  go  im- 
•cdect  from  his  hands.  .  .  .  All  parties  al- 
Wd  him  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  bar.  .  .  . 
The  only  doubt  was  whether  he  excelled 
BKSt  at  equity  or  common  law.   There  was 
none  as  to  anybody's  coming  up  to  him  in 
eUlMr'(ZfA  Y        Sketbunte,  iii.  46a~4). 
Eseyon  reooids  that  he  was  '  a  man  of  t^e 
gnatestabili^'  ka  had  known  (KBirjos,Zifo, 
j.  108);  while  fir  William  Jones,  speaking 


n  soBMwknt  aa^gerated  style  of  his  wit, 
dnaUm  it  ■■  a  facnlty '  in  irtiich  no  mortal 
mrsarpassed  him,  and  wfaidi  all  found  ir- 
MistiUe'  (flTdrfts,  1779,  iv.  678).  But 
ihoagli  AiduiB  lua  ipsech  to  the  aleokon 


I  of  ^8tol  declared  that  there  was '  not  a  man 
,  of  any  profesaiaa,  or  in  any  situation,  of  a 
more  erect  and  independent  spirit,  of  a  more 
proHdhimour,anora manly  mmd,  a  more  firm 
and  determined  inte^ty '  (Buiu^  Work»t 
1862.  iil  429),  Dunning's  oonduet  aftfli>* 
I  warm  in  acc^ting  a  uneooie  office  as  w«U 
as  a  pension  was  grievously  iitconsiBtent  with 
his  former  professions.  Dunning  married,  on 
31  Maroh  1780,  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  John 
Baring  of  lAtkbear,  Devonshire,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  viz  John,  who  was  bom 
on  20  Oot.  1781,  and  died  in  April  1788,  and 
Bichard  Barr^  who  succeeded  as  second  Ba- 
ron Ashburton,  and  on  17  Sept.  1806  mar* 
ried  Anne,  daughter  of  'William  Cunning- 
hame  of  Lainshaw.  Upon  his  death  without 
issue  at  Friar's  Hall,  Boxburghshlre,  in  F»* 
bruaty  1823,  the  title  became  extinct^  The 
existiiig  barony  ^  Ashburton  was  in  1836 
conforred  upon  Alexander  Baring  [q.  v.],  the 
seomd  son  of  Sir  Frauds  Bamg,  wt.,  an 
elder  brother  of  tha  first  Lord  Ashburton'a 
widow.  Dunning  is  supposed  by  some  to  havf 
been  the  author  of  A  Letter  to  the  Proprietors 
of  East  India  Stock  on  the  sut^ect  of  Lord 
Clive's  Jaghire,  occaiuoued  by  his  Lordship's 
letter  on  that  subject '  (I^ondon,  1764,  Bfo), 
and  also  of  an  '  Inquiry  into  me  Doctrines 
lately  promulgated  conoermug  Juries,  Libels, 
&0.,  ixfon  the  principles  of  Uie  Law  and  the 
Ckinstitation.'  Horace  Walpole,  writing  in 
reference  to  this  pamphlet^  which  was  pub- 
liidied  in  1764,  says  that  it  is  *  the  finest  piece 
t^t  I  tiiink  has  been  written  for  liberty  since 
Lord  Somers.  It  is  called  . . .  andis  saidt* 
be  written  by  one  Dunning,  a  lawyer 
started  up,  who  makes  a  great  noise'  (Zat^ 
tert,  Cunningham's  ed.  Iv.  399).  The  joint 
auUunahipof  *  Jnniu^s  Letters  has  also beea 
attributed  to  lum  (Haxjou  and  Jjkm*,  ii. 
1436^.  Hie  portrait  hj  Sir  Joshua  B^noldi^ 
which  was  uagraved  by  Bartoloui  in  1787, 
is  in  the  Natiraial  Portrait  Gallery. 

[Boe«oe's  Line  of  Bminmt  British  Lawjisa 
pp.  287-106;  Law Magaxioe,  viL  317-48 ;  Loia 
MahoB'i  History  of  Eogland,  toIb.  t.  vi.  asd  vii.; 
Chatham  Corre^ndeoce,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.;  Lord 
Edmond  Fiumaunee's  Life  of  Shelbnraa  j  Keih- 
yon's  Life  of  Lloyd,  first  Lord  Eanyoo ;  Loid 
Campbell's  lives  (u  the  Lord  Chancellors,  vols.  v. 
Ti.  sad  Til ;  Sir  N.  W.  Wrazall's  Histwieal  Us- 
moirs,  1815,  it.  41-4  ;  The  Georgian  Era,  1838, 
ii.  289-91 ;  Lav  and  Lawym  (1840),  i.  67-90, 
182-8,  186-9;  CoUiDB'aPeerage(18I2),Tii.64S- 
«4JS;  Burke's  Peemg«(1888),  pp.  62, 1021  ;  Oent, 
MMg.  1783,  vol.  liii.  pt.  i.  p.  26*,  pt.  ii.  pp. 
717-18,  lOOe-7 ;  OffidolBetorncfListiof  Heio* 
ben  of  KriiSaaot,  pt.  U.  pp.  144.  16f,  170; 
yotes  and  Queriea  Sod  my.  t.  131,  161,  240-4, 
278-80.  ri.  lAl.Stdsar.  viii.  182-3  j  WaU'aSibJ, 
Brit.;  Brit.  Una.  Gau]  a.F.B.B. 
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DTJWKAVEN',  third  Eakl  op  (1812- 
1871).  [See  Qonr,  Edwzh  Siohabv  Wind- 
ham Wtndhax-.! 

DUNS,  JOANNES  SOOTUS,  known  as 
the  DocxoB  SuBTiLis  (1266  P-1308P),  school- 
man, TTU  bom  aoetwding  to  one  tradition 
aboat  1206,  according  to  another  about  1274. 
The  earlier  date  agrees  better  irith  the  to- 
InninouB  cfaaracter  of  the  works  ascaibed  to 
him,  unless  indeed  he  continued  to  live  and 
write  long  after  1306.  He  has  always  been 
tepresented  by  the  Franciscans  as  a  member 
or  thwr  order,  though  they  have  never  been 
able  to  determine  either  when  or  where  he 
entered  it.  There  has  been  much  dispute  as 
to  his  nationality  and  birthplace.  Aji  Irish 
Franciscan,  Maurice  OTihelyi  archbishop  of 
Tuam,  who  in  1497  edited  a  commentai-y  on 
the '  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,'  which  he  sup* 
posed  to  be  the  work  of  Duns,  claims  him  m 
the  preface  as  a  compatriot.  As  to  the  au- 
thentidtj  of  this  work  sec  remarks  on  "Wad- 
ding's  ecUtion  <rf  *  Duns/  vol.  vr.  inflra.  To 
tiiia  conjecture  {for  it  seems  to  have  been  no 
more)Hngh  MacCaghwell  (1671-1626),  aich- 
Ushop  of  Armagh,  added  the  suggestion  that 
he  was  probabfy  bom  at  Dun  (now  Down) 
in  Ulster :  and  Luke  Wadding,  also  an  Lrish- 
man,  in  the  life  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the 
complete  works  of  Duns(Lyon3,1639),folIowa 
suit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fourteenth-cen- 
tury author  or  editor  of  the  commentary  on 
Ari8totle*8  *  Metaphysics '  above  referred  to,  in 
proclaiming  himself  at  the  close  of  the  woric 
a  disciple  of  Duns,  describes  liim  as  *na- 
tione  Scotus,'  from  which  it  is  clear  that  he 
was  then  regarded  as  a  native  of  Northern 
Britain.  Thomas  do  Eccleston,  a  contem- 
porary authoritT  {Monununta  Ihmcuoona, 
BoUa  Ser.  i.  82),  disposes  altogether  of  the  Uiea 
that  Ireland  was  known  to  the  Franciscans 
OS  Scotia.  He  states  that  all  ^tain  nor^ 
of  Tork  was  reckoned  in  the  province  of 
Scotia,  from  which  he  expressly  distinguishes 
the  province  of  Hibwnia.  (m  entanng  the 
Franciscan  order  Duns  would,  aceordinff  to 
custom,  take  the  name  of  his  birthplace. 
Hence  this  was  at  an  early  date  identified  by 
the  Scotch  with  Duns  or  Dunse  in  Berwick- 
shire (Dehfsteb,  Asserti  Scotia  Civet  sui, 
17).  Against  this  has  to  be  set  the  authority 
(such  as  it  is)  of  a  statement  of  Leland  that 
in  a  manuscript  in  Merton  College^  Oxford, 
Duns  was  said  to  have  been  bora  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Dunstane  in  Northumberland  (  Comm. 
de  Sawtt.  Brit,  i.  cccxr).  There  is  no  evi- 
dence by  which  the  ptant  can  he  settled  one 
way  or  the  other.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
he  was  a  fellow  of  Merton  College,  which, 
however,  is  not  confirmed  by  tlie  records  of 
the  college.   He  is  also  said  to  have  suc- 


ceeded William  Varron  in  the  Oxford  chair 
of  divinity  in  ISOl,  and  to  have  attracted 
great  multitudes  to  his  lectures,  but  his  name 
does  not  occur  in  tlie  catah^e  of  Oxford 
readers  in  divinity  given  in  the  *  Monnmeota 
Franciacana,'app.  ii.,  thot^h  the  list  purports 
to  cover  his  pmod.  His  principal  theologi- 
cal treatise  has,  however,  sJwaya  been  known 
as  the  *  Opus  Oxoniense.'  On  the  strength 
of  a  letter  (dated  November  1801)  from  Gon- 
salvo,  general  of  the  Franciscan  order,  to  the 
warden  of  the  university  of  Paris,  recom- 
mending one  Joannes  «»tu8,  described  as 
*  subtilissimo  ingenio,'  for  the  bachelor's  de- 
gree. Wadding  asserts  that  Duns  took  the 
B.A.  degree  about  that  time.  As,  however, 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  sumtosing  that 
the  Franciscan  order  contained  more  tlian 
one  Scotchman  named  John,  who  might  in  a 
letter  of  recommendation  be  credited  with 
the  possession  of  a  subtle  int^ect,  it  is  im- 
possible to  fed  confident  tiut  the  'fiater 
Joannes  Sootna*  leferred  to  is  ^entaoal  with 
Duns.  The  rest  (rf  the  traditional  account, 
viz.  that  he  became  the  '  regent '  of  the  uni- 
versit^r  of  Paris,  that  in  public  disputation 
he  maintained  the  tenet  of  the  immaculate 
omception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  with  such  in- 
genuity and  resource  as  to  win  the  title  of 
Doctor  SubtiUs,  that  in  1808  he  was  sent  by 
Qonsalvo  to  Cologne,  that  there  he  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  bv  all  ranks,  and 
that  there  on  8  Nov.  1308  he  died  of  apo- 
plexy, seems  to  have  no  more  solid  foundation 
than  the  statements  of  writers  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  such  as  William 
Vorrillong  (Super  Semtent.  Venice,  1496,  ad 
fin.),  Fan!  Lanm  (A  IbOD,  Ckrenieon  dti- 
xenae^  sub  anno  1880),  Pelbarttts  de  Themes- 
war  (fl.  1600),  who  in  a  passsge  quoted  hj 
Wadding  relates  what  took  place  on  the  c> 
canon  of  the  disputation  concerning  the  in^- 
maculate  conception  of  the  Viq;in  with  thf 
circumstantiality  of  an  eye-witnMS,Tritheim 
(Catal.  Scriptt.  EeeUt.  Basel,  1404,  fo). 
xcvii.),  and  Antonio  Possevino  (^Aaparatu^ 
Venice,  1697).  All  that  seems  to  be  certain 
is  that  in  1613  a  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  in  the  Minoritechurch  atCol(^e, 
where  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  buned. 
An  inscription  on  a  wooden  tablet  is  said  to 
have  run,  'Scotia  me  genuit,  Angliame  sus- 
ceptt,  Gallia  me  docuit,  Colonia  me  tenet.' 

The  traditional  account  of  the  life  of  Duns 
is  repeated  with  variations  by  Bale  (Soriptt. 
Maj.  BrU.  1648),  Pits  {De  Angl.  Sertptt. 
1619),  Ferchi  (Vita  Bunt  Sooti,  Cologne^ 
1633),  and  with  the  help  of  legendary  em- 
bellishments is  expanded  into  a  considerable 
volume  by  Ximenes  Samaniego  {fida  del 
Mre  J.  JDuntio  Emio,  Hadiil,  1668).  Tho 
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question  of  nationality  was  hotly  debated  iu 
U10  seveDteeDth  centon-  (see  Demfstek  as 
cited  in  the  text,  and  also  his  Hutoria  Ec- 
c£efK»tica(1627,  BanD.aah),p.227;  Trac- 
tatus  de  Joanrnt  Scoti  Vita  et  Patria,  by 
Jaunrss  CoLSAHca  (John  Colgan),  Antwerp, 
1655 ;  Apologia  pro  Soato  Anglo,  m  AseELUB 
A  8.  FBurcisoo(N.  Mawn),  1666;  <Siwetu 
SSbeniim  Se^itutut,  by  JOAinrEs  Fwcius 
Fonee),  Paris,  1660).  A  tradition  that 
Ikam  WM  biuied  alive  was  oIbo  the  subject 
of  cxmtTOTersv  in  the  seventeenth  cmtuiy 
(se«  HirsH  SlAcCAeHweix,  Apologia  pro 
Jbiamte  Dma  Seoto  adverntt  Abr.  Szovium ; 
the  reply  of  NiCHOLAsjAKssEireatitledXmm^ 
adeenioitea  et  SchoUa  m  Apologiam  nuper 
cditam  de  Vita  et  MorU  Dum  Scoti;  and 
the  rqdnder  of  MacCaghwell  entitled  Apolo- 
gia ApoUgiapro  Johatme  Dun>  Scoto  tcripta 
adverMuNieholaumJemtsemum^PBiiBf  1623). 

Among  mediaaval  thinkers  Buns  is  diatin- 
guiBhed  not  only  by  breadth  and  depth  of 
iewniiig — he  was  familiar  with  the  logical 
trcatiaes  of  Porphyry  and  Boetius,  and  the 
vroibs  of  thegieatAxalnaa  and  Jewish  adiool- 
mm.  such  as  ATerroes  and  Aviceton^not  to 
•peu  of  christian  writers — ^but  by  ori^nality 
and  acntenesB  of  intdikNtt.  His  hitherto  on- 
donfatedworksembrace  grammar,  logic,  meta- 
phynes,  and  theology.  The  treatise  on 
gxammai  is  remarkable  as  the  first  attempt 
to  twatthe  subject  philosophically,  i.e.  to  in- 
vestifate  the  aniversal  laws  of  articulate 
epCticSi  without  exclusive  reference  to  any 
pATticularlangruage.  Werner  {Scholasti/e  dea 
ipdtam  Mittelalters,  6)  r^ards  it  as  a  de- 
velopment of  one  of  Boeer  Bacon's  ideas, 
lift  title,  '  De  Modis  Significandi  uve  Oram- 
matiea  Specolativa,'  is  sufn;estive  of  the  lai^ 
Boope  of  Uw  -work.  The  loncal  tzea^ses  of 
Dam  took  tiis  shape  of  '  QoastioneB '  Bag>- 
Msted  by  the  'Isaffoffe'  of  Porphyry  and 
the  'Oisanon'  of  Angtotle.  It  is  hardlv 
uoccBMry  to  say  that  he  r^arded  the  syl- 
Iqram  as  an  oivanon,  and,  indeed,  as  the 
ODlj  oiganon.  It  is  on  his  treatment  of  the 
qaestion  of  universalfl  that  his  chief  claim 
to  originality  as  a  Iwician  rests.  Previous 
thinlters  had  either,  like  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  Albertua  Magnus,  been  content  to  adopt 
without  criticism  the  AralMan  division  of  uni- 
▼eraals  as  'ante rem,*  'in  re,'  and  'post rem,' 
or,  like  Roeeellin,  An8elm,and  Abeiard,  had 
eatix^j  jailed  to  hriuff  the  controversy  to  a 
dear  Msn*.  Duns  £scarded  the  Arabian 
ctMBification,  and  sethims^to  think  out  tite 
pioUem  <fe  novo.  Li  tiiia  he  vaa  only  veiy 
paztiaUy  soecewful,  but  his  labours  mate- 
rially'oontributed  to  the  establishment  of  the 
mo<Mm  doctrine  of  conceptualism.  Logic  he 
defiaet  — the  Boence  of  the  concept,  aid,  the 


concept  as  the  mean  between  the  thiuff  and 
the  word  (^orJt«,i.  125).  The  thing  in  itself 
('quiditas  rei  absoluta  quantum  est  de  se ')  he 
declares  to  be  neither  universal  nor  singular, 
but '  indifferent'  (ib.  ii.  546).  On  the  other 
hand,  he  holds  Ute  singular  or  individual 
thing  to  be  real,  and,  indieed,  the  final  reality. 
The  question  of  the  nature  of  individuality, 
or,  OS  he  puts  it,  of  the  '  principium  'uko.- 
viduationis,'  is  one  of  the  points  in  which 
he  differs  most  decidedly  from  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  By  one  set  of  thinkers  numerieal 
umty,  by  another  matter  had  been  held  to  be 
the 'principium  individuationis.*  St. Thomas 
Aquinas  seems  to  have  given  countenance  to 
both  views.  Of  the  second  theory  Duns  dis- 
poses by  pointing  out  that  matter  is  itself  a 
imiversal.  To  the  first  he  opposes  an  ar^- 
ment  which  seems  to  rest  upon  the  principle 
of  the  identity  of  indiscermbles.  Mere  nu- 
merical unity  is  too  abstract  to  give  indivi- 
duality. Two  thiuKS  which  differed  only  in 
number  would  not  ai£G»  at  alL  By  in^vi- 
duality  is  meant  'onitas  ngnata  ut  hoc' 
(t&.  vi.  683),  or  as  he  elsewhere  says, '  htec- 
oeitas'  (ib.  xi.  ^).  Individuality  is  not 
synonymous  with  indivifiibllity,  but  it  does 
imply  a  repugnance  to  division.  The  indi- 
vidual is  related  to  the  species,  as  the  species 
to  the  genus  {ih.  vi.  375,  402,  408,  413, 
xi.  324-6).  He  is  clear  that  knowledge 
bef^ins  with  the  indiridual,  and  that  the 
universal  is  reached  by  a  process  of  abstrac- 
tion. By  abstraction,  however,  he  does  not 
mean  merely  the  process  of  denuding  a  per- 
ception  of  all  but  its  particular  elements, 
which,  since  all  in  his  view  are  particular, 
would  result  in  nothing  at  all,  but  the  pro- 
cess of  noting  points  of  agreement  and  ne- 
glecting differences.  By  tms  process  the  uni- 
versal 16,  properly  speaking,  created.  He 
denies,  however,  tuat  it  is  on  that  account 
a  figment.  A  figment  has  nothing  corre- 
sponding to  it  in  the  objective  world,  and 
this  the  universal  has,  viz.  a  caose  moving 
the  mind  to  the  formation  of  the  concept. 
This  objective  cause  is  likenees  (t&.  L  90). 
Likeness,  he  holds,  must  be  an  olneotive 
reality,  otherwise  the  only  unity  in  the  uni- 
verse would  be  numerical,  and  this  he  obvi- 
ously regards  as  a  reductio  ad  abmrdum  of 
the  nominalist  position  (ib.  vi.  386).  The 
for^oii^  is  an  exposition  of  so  much  of 
Duns's  theory  as  is  intelligible;  there  is  much 
besides  about  'intelligible  species,'  by  means 
of  which  he  supposes  HaA  likeness  is  per- 
cMved  which  is  by  no  means  intelligible  (ib. 
iii, '  De  B«r.  Brine.'  qu.  lur.)  The  ueatise 
'De  Berum  Principio'  contains  a  lucid  and 
fairly  compendious  statement  of  his  prin- 
eipu  metaphysical  theoriea.  He  begins  bv 
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adducinff  aizteen  arguments  Ibr  the  existeDce 
of  a  siofle  cause,  at  once  efficient,  formal,  and 
final,  of  all  things.  It  is  noticeable,  however, 
that  he  makes  no  attempt  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  first  cause  with  an  intelligent 
and  moral  being  ^ib.  au.  L)  This  he  assumes. 
Such  an  attempt  is  indeed  found  in  a  fragment 
entitled  *  De  Primo  Rerum  Principio,' out  is 
too  feeble  to  require  notice,  and  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  £ragment,  which  is  full  of  devo- 
ti<raal  expressions,  ana  otherwise  rery  unlike 
the  nraaUr  severe  style  of  Duns,  ma^  be 
doubted.  Having  rrached  the  existenceoi  God 
oer  taltum,  he  argues  against  ATicenna  that 
lus  unity  is  not  inccmipatible  with  his  being 
the  immediate  cause  of  pluralitv.  Following 
Aristotle  (Metapk.  ii.  c.  ii.)henolds  that  the 
immutability  of  the  divine  will  is  not  inoon- 
sistent  with  but  implied  in  the  existence  of 
change.  '  Qod,' he  says, 'sees  all  things  "uno 
intuitu,"  does  all  things  "  uno  aotU  Tolendi*" 
(t».  qu.  iu.  sects.  7-20).  With  this  doctrine 
he  attempts  to  reconcile  the  axiertenoe  of  con- 
tingent matter  by  distinguishing  between 
that  which  is  necessary  abscdately  and  that 
which  ia  neceesary  MewKlHm  jtA^a  distinc- 
tion which  it  ia  not  easy  to  grasp.  The 
creation  he  attributes  to  the  goodwill  and 
pleasure  of  Omd,  whom  he  r^ards  as  an 
absolutely  &ee  agent  (ib.  qu.  iv.  art.  ii.  sect.  v. 
qa.T.)  FromIbuC}ebiToIu9.1016),aSpaju8h 
Jew,  author  of  a  philosophical  work  entitled 
*  Fons  Vit» '  and  acme  hymns,  whom  he  knew 
only  by  the  name  of  A  vicebron,  and  probably 
Bupposed  to  be  an  Arabian,  he  adopts  the 
theorycontroverted  by  St.  Thomas  andAlbert 
of  Cologne  of  a  univeraal  matter,  the  common 
basis  of  all,  even  spiritual  ttxJstences.  The 
idea  is  probably  traceable  to  a  Neo-Platonic 
soorce,  out  it  was  known  to  Western  Europe 
simply  as  the  doctrine  <rf  Ai^cebron.  Dnns 
labours  hard  to  show  that  the  olnections  of 
St.  Thomas  and  Albeit  were  based  on  a  mis- 
conception ^t6.qu.viii.)  The  soul  he  holds  to 
be  the  *  speciflc  nmn '  of  the  body,  and  present 
in  its  entirety  in  ever^part  thereof.  On  the 
question  of  munortauty  he  is  silent.  With 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  soul  he  held  the 
creationist  theory  (ib.  (ju.  ix.  x.  zii.)  Unity, 
whether  specific,  generic,  or  merely  numeri- 
cal, he  re^rds  as  a  reflection  of  the  Divine 
unity  (ib.  qtL  xvi.)  Time  he  reckons  to  be 
subjective  in  reapect  of  its  modes,  but  to  have 
an  objective  cause  (»6.qu.xviiL)  Hedoeanot 
deal  widi  the  problm  of  space.  The  tmatisa 
terminates  atenptly  in  the  middle  of  a  discus- 
skm  of  1^  euiious  question  '  utrom  creature 
rationalifl  sit  eapaz  gratis  vel  alicujus  acci- 
dentia antequam  tat  in  effectu  *  (ib.  qu.  xxvi.) 
Neither  in  this  work  nor  elsewhere  does  Duns 
show  any  tendency  to  take  refuge  in  innate 


ideas.  Of  his  psychological  doctrine  wefaav* 
no  authentic  exposition.   A  fragment  on  the 
*  De  Anima '  of  Aristotle  was  printed  for  th* 
first  time  by  Wadding  in  ToL  ii.  of  his  •dttion, 
with  annotations  and  a  lengthy  anpplemait 
1^  HaeOadiwelL    It  is  probuly  ^uion* 
(teo  remam  on  Wadding^s  edition,  yoL  ii. 
j  infra).   The  theol(^eaI  views  of  Dona  ate 
I  expounded  in  a  commentary  on  the  '  Sm* 
^  tentiffi'  of  Peter  Lombard,  supposed  to  hmre 
;  been  written  at  Oxford,  and  hence  known  as 
the '  Opus  Oxoniense,'     distinction  from  the 
:  'ReportataParlsiensia,*  which  is  a  digest  and 
[  epitome  of  the  same  work.   It  ia  not  poanble 
;  here  to  do  more  than  indicate  a  Unr  aalient 
points  in  his  system.   This  is  in  a  certain 
sense  positive,  i.e.  he  denies  the  posstbili^  of 
,  rational  theoloj^,  and  bases  dt^ma  entirely 
\  upon  the  authonty  of  the  church.   Hie  funo- 
!  tion  of  reason  is  merely  to  artieolate  tho 
I  d^^matio  ^stem,  and  to  defond  it  against 
attaeki.  Such  kwnrkM^e  (tf  God  as  natand, 
:  reason  afibrds  is  '  aqmvocal,  iiMiifrfa^,  ol^ 
'  score.'  All  dogmas  are  alike  indemnuteafate 
!( JTorftf,  xi.  31).  His  cardinal  principle  is  tiw 
I  omnipotence  and  absolute  freedom  of  Ood. 
Everything,  even  the  distinction  betweot 
,  right  and  wrong,  depends  upon  the  will  of 
eod  (ib.  X.  262),  who  cnated  the  worid  de 
nihilo,  and  sustains  the  fabric  from  nKuaent 
to  moment  (ib.  zi.  U7, 363, 877).   Hence  he 
rejects  Anselm's  theory  of  the  Atooament, 
and  rests  the  neceseitv  and  sufficimicy  of  the 
sacrifice  solely  npon  the  will  of  Qod  (w.  719, 
vii.  42S  et  sqq.)   Duns  also  held  the  abaolnte 
freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  that  snoh 
freedom  was  neverthelees  continowt  npon 
the  will  and  compatible  with  the  umJmow- 
led^  of  Ood  (ib.  66, 918,  and  'De  Ber.  Frine.' 
qa.iv.saets.w-6I).  He  exhibits  no  tendanej 
towards  mysticism.  Aawng  his  contem- 
porariee  Siger  of  Brabant>  who  taught  in 
Paris  in  the  last  decade  <n  the  thirteenth 
oenttny,  and  there,  aocwding  to  Dante  (Air. 
X.  138),  'siUogiazd  invidiosi  veri.*  Peter  of 
Anve^ue  and  Alexander  of  Alexandria  wen 
more  or  lees  influtoiced  by  Duns,  but  the  firat 
dedded  Scotist  was  Antonius  Andreas,  a 
Spaniard  {/I.  ISIO),  as  to  whose  writing  see 
remarks  on  Waddii^s  edition  of  Duns,  infra. 
Others  followed,  such  as  Fetovs  Attreolus 
(d.  13S1),  Franciscus  de  Mayronis  {d.  1336), 
Nicholaos  de  Lyra  (d.  13M),  botii  a«>arently 
Frendtmen,  Joannes  de  Bassolis,  John  Dun- 
bleton,  Walter  Burleigh      1390),  aadWil- 
Ham  of  Oocham      1847)  Tq.  v.]  WitkOo- 
eham  a  schism,  the  mtm  of  whien  is  alna^ 
traceable  in  Petms  Anreolvi^  developed  itasn 
onthecinestion  of*  inteUigible8Moias,'Oeduun 
disputing  their  eodstenee  on  tae  gmnnd  that 
'entia  noli  snnt  raohiplioauda  pHBtan 
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sHideDi,' while  Budeigh  defended  the  ancient 
doctrine.  Pietrod«Il'A.qui]a(^.1846),bishop 
of  S.  Angelo,  wrote  what  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  oommeutarron  the '  Opus  Oxoniense,' 
a  summ&iy  of  which  was  printed  at  Sp^er 
IB  148a  fbl.  {Brit  JTw.  Qit.  '  Fetrus  de 
A^vila').  The'OpiuOxoniense'itaelfwaa 
pnntadatVanic8inl48L4to.  Asnmmaiy 
of  the  system  hy  Niehouus  d'OrheUis  wu 
printed  at  Basel  in  1494, 4to.  The  '  Oram- 
matica  Specnlativa '  ibUowed  in  1^,  Veuioe, 
4to.    A  ecdlection  of  emcee,  logical  and 
theological,  attributed  to  Dims,  and  entitled 
'  Qusestionee  Quodlibetales,'  edited  byThomaa 
Penk^  at  Venice,  1474, 4to,  was  reprinted 
m  1606  (ed.  Philippo  a  B^fnaeaTallo),  in  1610 
(ed.  AntoniuB  de  Fantie^and  with  the  *Col- 
lationeftTbeoremata*  and  '  DePrimo  Princi- 
pio'atI^ri8inl613,fol.  (ed.MatiritinsHiber- 
aicns  or  De  Poirtu,  i.e.  Maurice  OTihely, 
archbishop  of  Tn&m).   The  logical  treatises 
iasoed  from  the  Barcelona  press  about  1476, 
ioL  A  Tolnme  of  'Qtuastkmes*  on  them  br 
Joannes  de  IfagistziB  was  printed  at  Heidefr 
berg  in  1488,  fbl.  The  Barediona  e^tion 
tna  reprinted  alt  Venice  1491-S,  foL  and 
Ua,  ud  again  (ed.  OTihely)  in  1604.  A 
ndiiffls  entitled  'Questiouum  Optimarum 
Cozsus  com  textualibusEzpositioiubus  super 
PfaTsiconnn  et  ceteroe  Naturalis  Philoeophia 
libioe  Arestotelis  *  (no),  was  printed  as  the 
work  of  pone  about  1496,  foL   As  to  its 
antbentici^,  see  remarks  on  Wadding's  edi- 
tion, roL  iL  infra.   Maurice  CFihefy  also 
edited  as  -watkM  of  Duns  (1)  '  Expositio  in 
xii  libra  Metaphysicoruin  Aristotelis,'  ti>* 
gether  with  the  treatise  '  De  Primo  Rerum 
Principio,'  and  some  'Theoremata/  Venice, 
1497,  fol. ;  (2)  a  volume  of '  Qutestiones '  on  the 
^iics  of  Aristotle^  Venice,  1606  (see 
remans  on  Wad^ng's  edition,  toI.  It.  infra). 
OTQiely  also  pnblidied  Q)  '  Ezpomtio  siro 
Leetnra  accnratissima  in  Questiones  IHalec- 
ticas  D.  Joannis  Scot!  in  Isagogen  Po> 
phyrij,'Ferrara,  1499,  Venice,  1512  and  1519: 
which,  at  least  in  the  last  edition,  included 
the  '  Grammatina  Speculativa ; '  (2)  'Gpi- 
tfaemata  In  insigne  Formalitatum  Opus  de 
mcBte  Doctoris  Subtilis,'  Venice,  1510-14, 
4to.  A  ooDunentary  byFranciscusLeuchetus 
(Piaaoeeeo  Xttceto  of  Brescia,  geueral  of  the 
naadscan  order)  on  the  first  three  boohs  of 
the  *  Opus  Oxoniense '  and  on  the '  Queestiones 
Qnodlibetales'  (see  remarks  on  Wadding's 
edition,  toL  xlL)  a|}pBared  at  Pama  in  1620, 
fid.  The  foregoing  is  of  course  &r  from  being 
a  eoo^ate  acoount  of  the  Seotist  literatore 
of  t]M  finuteinth  and  fifbeenth  eentories,  a 
bare  enmnaratkm  of  the  principal  woiksbeiiig 
sU  that  limits  of  space  peimtt. 
In  tfca  wKteenth  cantuiy  Duns  rapidly  fell 
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into  disrepute  except  in  theological  quarters^ 
and  when  the  Renaissance  penetrated  to  Oz» 
ford  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  indignity. 
Richard  Layton  writes  to  Cromwell,  under 
date  12  Sept.  16S6:  <  We  have  set  Dunce  in 
Bocardo,  and  banished  him  Oxford  for  erer, 
and  is  now  made  acommon  serrant  to  erexy 
man,  Ast  nuled  up  upon  poets  in  all  honsas 
<tf  common  easement^  {Ltttm  and  Pajftn, 
ForeignandDomeetic,1636,p.ll7),  Seotiam, 
however,  died  hard.  Hugo  OaWlus,  te. 
Hugh  MacOaghwell(1671-Id36),aidlibishop 
of  Armagh,  published  (1)  'Scoti  Oomme»- 
taria  in  qnatuor  libros  Swtentiarum  cum 
annotatiombus  marginalibus,'  Antwer^l620, 
fbl.  n'his  edition  included  also  the  '  Kepor- 
tata  Farisiensia,'  the  '  Quttstiones  Quodfibe- 
tales,'  and  a  life  ctf  Duns.)  (2) '  QusBStiones  in 
Metapbysicam,  exposttiones  in  eandem,  et 
conclusioneeexeadem  colleotte ;  Traetatusde 
Primo  Prinoipio  etTheoremats,' Voiiee,  1626; 
(3)  *  Quieetionee  in  libros  de  Anima '  (see  also 
note  to  lifis  of  Dons,  ad  fin.  snma)>  Angelo 
Vul]M  of  Monte  Peloso,  in  Lncania,  ex- 
pounded tAie  system  in  twelre  Tolumee,  an- 
titied  *  Saomtlieolons  Summa  Joamisocoti 
Doctoris  SabtiUssimi,*  Naples,  1632-40. 

The  only  complete  edition  of  the  works  of 
Duns  is  that  of  Luke  Wadding,  in  12  Tols. 
Lyons,  1689,  fol.  The  contents  are  as  fol- 
lows :  VoL  i.  (1)  life  by  Wadding ;  (2;) '  De 
Modis  Signiflcandi  sive  Gnunmatlca  mecu- 
lativa ; '  (3)  'In  UniTersam  Logicam  Qune- 
tiones.'  VoL  ii.  (1) '  Expositio  et  QuffistioiMS 
in  octo  libros  Physioorom  Aristotelis'  (iden- 
tical with  the '  Questionnm  Otttimaram  Our^ 
fius,'  &&,  printed  1495  (P).  This  work  was 
pronounced  spurious  by  Wadding,  on  account 
of  the  looseness  of  the  s^le  and  the  hetero- 
doxy of  some  of  the  poaitioiu.  It  probably 
belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Benuseanoe. 
(3)  *  Queastionas  super  libros  Aristotelis  de 
Anima.'  This  is  a  more  fragment,  seeepted 
as  genuine  by  Wadding.  Some  of  the '  Qnae- 
tiones,'  howeTer,oanDOtpossiblybeauthentie, 
as  they  contain  examples  of  the  use  of '  objeo* 
tum '  m  1^  modem  sense  where  Duns,  in  com- 
mon with  other  writers  of  his  age,  habitually 
uses '  ree*  or  *  snbjectum,' reserving '  objeotum ' 
to  ugnify  only  modes  of  consciousness  (see 
pp.  493,  496,  497,  606,  621^  628,  643, 
and  compare '  De  Ker.  Frino.*  qu.  ix.  sect.  64, 
i^n.  xIt.  sect.  36).  To  most  of  the  '  Quie»' 
tioues '  are  appended  lengthy  glosses  \(f 
MacC!aghwell.  Vol.  iii.  (1)  *  Meteorologies,' 
fbur  books  of  commentary  on  Aristotle's  tre&> 
tise,  printed  for  the  first  time  by  WaddiWt 
and  T^arded  by  bim  with  suspicion,  <»  the 
ground  that  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  was 
not  canonised  until  after  Duns's  death,  is  re- 
jisned  to  ae '  beatus,'  and  meutten  is  madeof 
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a  treatise  'Be  Proportionibus,'  by  Thomas 
Bndwarditte(d.l349).  'Ofajectnm'uid'im- 
presno  *  axe  lued  in  the  sense  of  o^eet  and 
phfltaomenon  wspef^Tely  (we  m>.  2-8,  S5~6) ; 
(2) '  Tract&tus  de  Kenim  Pnncipio ;  *  (3) '  Trao- 
tatus  de  Primo  Kerum  Principio ; '  (4) '  Theo- 
remata ; '  (6) '  Collationes ; '  (6) '  De  Cc^it  ione 
Dei;'  (7)  *DeFormaliutibuB.*  The  two  lost 
traatises  are  fragments  of  doubtful  authenti- 
city printed  for  the  first  time  by  Wadding 
from  MSS.  Vat.  890,  869.  Vol.  iv.  (1)  '  Ei- 
pOBttio  in  xii  Ubroa  Metaphysicorum  Aristo- 
telia '  (the  work  edited  by  Maurice  O'Fihely 
in  1497).  It  was  pronounced  spurious,  and 
assigned  to  Antomus  Andrem  by  Dempster 
andTerchi  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
bookconcludeswithanoteporportingtobeby 
the  author,  in  which  he  states  that  oe  was  a 
pupil  of  Duns,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup* 
pose  that  this  is  other  than  the  true  account 
of  the  matter.  Whether  the  author  was 
Antonius  Andres  or  another  follower  of 
Duns  is  of  minor  importsnce}  (2)'Qute£tione8 
in  Metaphysicom,^  a  fraginent  derired  by 
OTihely  from  the  same  source  as  the  former 
work,  and  probably  by  the  same  author. 
O'Fihely  added  to  both  works  lengthy  glosses 
of  his  own.  Vols.  v-x.  (inclusive), '  Quies- 
tiones  in  libros  Sententiarum '  (*  Opus  Oxoni- 
ense'),  with  the  commentaries  mentioned 
above  by  Francesco  Liceto  and  Hugh  Mac- 
Caghwell,  a  third  by  Antonius  Hiquseus 
(Anthony  Hickey,  an  Irishman,  d.  1641),  and 
a  supplement  by  John  Ponce,  also  an  Irish- 
man 1060).  Vol.  xi., '  ReportaU  Pari- 
■ien«a*  (a  summaiy  of  the '  Opus  Oxoniense '). 
VcA.  xiLf  *QuKStiones  Quodlibetales,'  a  col- 
lection of  dissertations  on  miscellaneous 
theological  questions. 

Wadding  (Preface,  ad  fin.)  also  mentions 
the  followi^  *  positive '  works  as  attributed  t  o 
Duns:  1.  'l^actatusdePerfectioneStatuum' 
(of  doubtful  authenticity).  2.  '  Lectura  in 
Genesim.'  8.  'Commentarii  in  Evongelia.' 
4. '  Commentarii  in  Epistolas  Pauli.'  6.  *  Ser> 
moneedeTempore.*  6.  'Sermoneade  Sanctis.' 

A  considerable  mass  of  Scotist  literature 
issued  from  the  press  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  following  are  among  the  more 
important  works:  'Oursus  Fhilo»ophi»  ad 
mentem  Scoti/ br  John  Ponce,  Lyons,  1659, 
fbl.;  *Cursus  ti^lt^m  juxta  Scoti  doo- 
trinam/  by  the  same  author,  Lyons,  1667, 
fcd.;_  '(Ecodomia  Minoriticie  Scholee  Sala- 
monis  Johannis  Duns  Scoti,'  &c.,  by  Anthony 
Bniodine,  Prague,  1603,  8to  ;  *  Duns  Scotus 
de^nsus,'  by  Bonaventura  Baro,  Cologne, 
166^  f '  Sol  Triplex,' by  Joannes  Armand  Her- 
mann, Sulzbach,  1670 ;  Belluti  and  Mostrio's 
*  Fhiloeophi»  ad  mentem  Scoti  Cursus  inte* 
g6r;Veiuc6,i678, 1708,1727  (fol.)i  'Qucea- 


tiones  in  mentem  Scoti,'  by  Llamaz&ree, 
Madrid,  1679  (fol.)  A  onnmDdinm  of  the 
mtin  system,  by  Bmiard  Sanniff,  entitled 
'  Schola  PhiloscHDhics  Scotistarum,  a^waxed 
at  Prague  in  1084.  The  eighteenth  century 
produMd :  O'Devlin's  *  Philosophia  Scoto- 
AristotelicaUniTir8a,'Nuremberg,1710,4to; 
Dupasquier's'Summa  TheologiieScotistiese,' 
Padua,  1719-20,  ]2mo ;  Erisper's 'Theolo- 
gies Scholes  Sootistioee  seu  Solida  Expositio 
quatuorlibrorum  Sententiarum  Scoti,  Augs- 
burg, 1728,  4  Tole.  fol. ;  Summa  ex  Scoti 
0peribu8,'hy  Hieronimus  de  Monte  Fortino, 
Rome,  1728}  Locherer's  'Clipeus  Fhiloeo- 
phico-ScotisticuB  sive  Cursus  Fhiloeophicus 
juxta  mentem  et  doctrinam  Doctoris  Subtilis 
Joannis  Duns  Scoti,' Stein,  1740,3  vols,  fol.; 
Antonio  Ferrari's  '  Philosophia  Peripatetica 
...pTOpugnatarationibusJoannis  Dons  Scoti,' 
Venice,  1746, 4to;  Buerk's  'Cursus  Theo- 
logis  Scotisticn  in  via  Joannis  DunsiiScotil,* 
Val]adoHd,17^7,2ToU,4to;  Picazo's'Cm^ 
sus  integer  Theologin  juxts  mentem  Joan- 
nis Duns  Scoti,'  Alcala  da  Hcnarea,  1746-8, 
2  vols.  fol. ; '  Scotus  Aristotelicus  seuPhilo- 
sopbia  Peripatetica . .  .juxta  mentem  Joannit 
DunsScoti,^  by  Antonio  S. Maria  Angelorum, 
Lisbon,  1747-59,  2  vols.  4to.  During  the 
present  century  there  have  appeared :  '  Die 
Thomietische  und  Scotisttsche  Oewissheits- 
lehra,'  hy  A.  Schmid,  Dillingen,  1869,  4to ; 
I  '  Tractatto  practica  de  Sacramento  seu  Sys- 
!  tema  Scoti  ad  proxim  appUcatum,*  by  H. 
I  Van  Kooy,  Mechlin,  1872,  8to;  and  'Di« 
I  Korperlehie  des  Johannes  Duns  Skotus  und 
ihr  Verhaltniss  zum  Thomismns  und  Attanis- 
muB,'  by  M.  Schneid,  Mainz,  1879,  8to. 
[A  carefnl  anatjais  of  Bang's  logical  doctrine 
1  viU  be  found  in  vol.  S  of  Fraotl's  Oeschiahte  der 
Logikim  AbendUndr,  Leipzig,  1866  et  sqq..  Sro  ; 
his  entire  system  is  expounded  by  C.  Woxser  in 
Die  Scholastik  des  spiitereii  Mittelalters,  rot.  i., 
Vienna,  1881  et  sqq.,  Bro.  Reference  ma^also  be 
made  to  Hanreau's  Histoire  de  la  Fhilosojdiie 
Scolastique,  Paris,  1872-80,  8vo.]      J.  M.  K. 

DTJNSANY,  ninth  BiBOS  (d,  I66S). 
[See  Pldnket,  Patrick.] 

DUNSINANE,  Lord  (1731 P-1811X 
Scottish  judge,   [tiee  Naibnb,  Williuc.} 

DUNSTABLE,  JOHN  (d.  1453),  musi- 
cian and  mathematician,  was  a  natiTeof  Dun* 
stable  in  Bedfordshire.  His  name  is  spelt  by 
early  writers '  Dnnstwle.*  Nothingislniown 
of  his  life,  but  he  was  fiunons  all  over  Europtt 
as  one  of  the  earliest  musieians  who  laid  the 
foimdations  of  the  great  schools  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  One  of  the  earliest  noticea  of 
him  occurs  in  the'  Proportionaln' of  Johannes 
Tinctoris(1446-1511).  The  writer,  epeakinff 
from  hearsay,saysthattheorigtn  of  music  took 
place  in  England,  whwe  Dunstable  was  the 
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thief  musician.  TbiBSUtementwucopiedand 

mi^S^tDuiutabU'invented' counterpoint, 
amulIutftlwuzdUiy.  Theelatnuof  theEn^- 
Iiih  nuindu  have  been  much  eonteated  hj 
continental  writers ;  but  the  existence  of  an 
IBn^iahachoolof  music,  extraordinarily  ad- 
TBDCedfor  its  rime,  is  proved  by  the  celebrated 
*iota'orroQnd,'Sumeri8y-cumentn/  which 
dates  back  eren  a  century  before  Dunstable's 
time.  His  priority  in  point  of  time  to  the 
greatFlemiah  andBurgundian  compo6era,Bin- 
ch<Na  and  Dnfay,  has  been  vindicated  by  the 
recent  discoveir  that  the  former  died  at  Lille 
in  1460,  and  the  latter  at  Cambrai  in  1474, 
wiule  Dunstable's  death  took  place  in  1453. 
His  fame  was  so  widespread  that  a  MS.  in 
the  Esoorial,  written  at  Seville  in  1480,  men- 
tiona  his  name,  and  examples  of  his  music  are 
■rill  to  be  seen  at  Kome,  Bologna,  and  Dijon. 
Other  musical  HSS.by  him  are  in  the  Imperial 
JLihrary  (^Vienna  Kod  in  the  Biblioteca  Es- 
tenae  at  Modena  (see  Timet,  31  Feb.  1893). 
Ib  England,  probably  owing  to  the  wars  of  the 
Roses,  which  seem  to  have  crushed  the  school 
of  which  he  was  the  chief,  his  name  was  soon 
fiiTgotten.  Heisknowntoharewrittenatrea- 
rise,  but  this  appears  to  be  completely  lost;  his 
name  does  not  occur  in  Bale's  *  Scriptores  Bri- 
tanniK,'  and  Fuller,  who  prints  two  epitaphs 
on  him,  alludes  to  him  contemptuously  as  'on 
aatrologian,a  mathematician,  a  musitian,  and 
what  not.'  He  died  in  1453,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  where  his  Latin 
^taph  was  to  be  seen  in  Stow*a  time,  en- 
gi!«Ted  on  '  two  fkire  plated  stones  in  the 
chsncell,  each  hf  other.  A  manoseript  col- 
leetion  of  longitudes  and  latitudes,  written  in 
April  1488 Dunstable,  is  in  the  Bodleian 
iJbmy,  The  British  Hussnm  and  LambeUi 
Ubmries  contain  examples  of  lus  mnuc 

[0x076*8 I>ict.ofMn9lc,iv.619;  Cousw^maVer's 
SeripcovM,  lit.  SI.  411,  iv.  161;  Ajnbros'a  G«. 
eddehte  der  Hnsik,  ii.  470-1 ;  Monatehrfte  flir 
Mnsikgeschicbte,  1884,  p.  26;  J.  P.Kiano'sNotes 
OB  Emrlj  Spanish  Music ;  Bevue  de  la  Mnsique  Re- 
ligieoM,  1 847,  p.  314 ;  M.  Morelot's  De  U  Hosiqae 
anXV*SiecU;Addit.HSS.  lO3.'t&31022;StoT'8 
Snmiy.  1633.  p.  2*6  i  Weever's  Fnnerall  Kona< 
mats.  1631.}  'W.B.B. 

DUKSTAIX)  JOHN  (Jk  1614r-ld75), 
«ngraTer,  lived  in  Blackfiiars,  where  he  pub- 
liued  some  drawing-books  of  natural  history 
Aod  other  educational  subjects.  On  one,  en- 
titled '  latwr  Domorum,  or  Book  of  Houses,' 
he  cnlU  himself  'John  Dunstall,  schoolmas- 
ter. .  .  .  The  Author  hereof  teacheth  the  Art 
of  Delineation  or  Drawing.  He  dwelleth  in 
Black-Friers,  London.'  On  another,  entitled 
*  Geometria,  or  some  Geometricall  Figures 
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traictore,  Delineation,  or  Drawing,'  he  eaya 
that  he  has  '  sines  remored  into  Ludgate- 
Streete.'  He  was  also  employed  by  the 
booksellers  in  engraving  portnuts  for  fron- 
tispieces. Among  ^eee  were  Charles  I, 
Charles  U,  William  HI,  Queen  Mary,  Bar. 
John  Carter,  minister  of  Bramford  (1644), 
Archbish^  Ussher  (1656),  Bev.  Samuel 
Clarke  (l676),and  others.  He  engraved  views 
of  Basing  House,  Clarendon  House,  the  Cus- 
tom House,  St.  Mary's  Church,  Nottingham, 
&c.  Bm  works  are  etched  and  sometimes 
finished  with  the  burin  in  the  style  of  Hollar, 
but  have  no  merit  as  engravings.  There  is 
in  the  print  room  of  the  British  Museum  a 
small  drawing  by  him  of  Bethlehem  Hospital, 
which  shows  him  to  have  been  a  skilful 
draughtsman.  Accor^g  to  some  accounts 
he  lived  in  the  Strand. 

[Halwr  «t  Roost's  Manuel  dss  Carieux  et  des 
Amateurs  de  I'Art,  vol.  is. ;  Bedgrave's  Diet,  of 
Artists ;  Lowndes's  Bibl.  Kan. ;  Cat.  of  the 
Sutherland  Collection.]  L.  C. 

DUNSTAN,  Saikt  (934-988),  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  son  of  Heorstan, 
a  West-Saxon  noble,  whose  estate  lay  near 
GlostrabuiT,  and  his  wife  Cynethryth,  both 
persons  of  holy  life,  was  bom  in  the  flnt 
year  of  the  reign  of  j^thelstan,  924-6,  and 
was  sent  in  his  childhood  to  the  abbey  of 
Glastonbury  for  education.  At  Olastonbury, 
as  at  most  of  the  ancient  monasteries  of 
England,  the  monastic  lif»  had  become  ex- 
tinct, and  secular  clerks  had  taken  the  place 
<^  monks.  The  church  of  St.  Peter  uid  the 
'  old  church '  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  whidi 
was  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  no 
earthly  hands,  stUl  stood  upon  the  island  ; 
it  was  a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage,  and 
among  those  who  resorted  thither  were  many 
pilgrims  from  Ireland,  for  it  was  held  to  be 
the  resting-place  of  a  crowd  of  Celtic  saints, 
and  above  all  of  St.  Patrick  the  younger. 
Some  Irish  scholars  seem  to  have  taken  up 
their  abode  there;  theywere  probably  officers 
of  the  oommunity  and  kept  a  school.  From 
them  and  from  their  Irish  books  Dunstan 
had  his  earliest  educaUon(rtto£.  10).  While 
quite  a  diild  he  receivecl  the  tonsure  and 
served  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary.  His  child- 
hood, however,  was  not  whoUy  passed  at 
Glastonbury.  Asamemberof  anoUehouse, 
the  nephew  probably  of  Athelm  [q.  t.],wIu> 
had  been  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  re- 
lated to  .^Elfheah  or  Elpfaege  the  Bald,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  to  ^thel^,  bishop  of  Cre- 
diton,  and  the  lady  ^thelflad,  and  so  con- 
nected with  the  royal  line,  he  was  much  at 
the  court  of  .^thelstan  [q.  v.] ;  for  it  was 
the  custom  that  youths  of  nigh  tuidi  should 
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nend  same  ^ean  in.  the  household  of  the 
ki^OTofsome  great  man.  .^Uielstan  showed 
him  tsroarf  ana  his  cmnpanunN,  and  especi- 
allT  his  jroimg  relations,  at  the  court  were 
jMious  of  him.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
delicate  lad,  with  highly  stmng  nerves  and 
of  morlnd  constitution ;  he  was  much  ^ven 
to  dreams,  and  in  some  of  them  he  belierved 
that  he  saw  supernatural  visions;  he  had 
suffered  from  a  seTere  fever  at  Glastonbury, 
and  had  walked  on  the  roof  of  the  church  in 
his  sleep ;  be  was  fond  of  reading  and  oth« 
sedentary  occupations  that  were  distasteful 
to  the  joung  nobles,  and  was  evidently  un- 
popular among  them.  They  accused  faitn  b»- 
Xote  tiie  king  of  studying  incantations  and 
other  heathen  arts,  and  procured  his  banish- 
ment fn»a  the  court.  As  he  left  ibm  set 
upcni  him,  bound  his  hands  and  feet,  threw 
him  into  a  manhy  place,  and  pushed  him 
wdl  into  the  mud  with  their  feet.  After  his 
expulsion  from  the  court  be  stayed  for  a  time 
with  his  kinsman  Bishop  .MimaBh  at  Win- 
chestw.  yEIfbeah  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
become  a  monk,  but  he  was  unwilling  to 
pledge  himself  to  celibacy,  though  there  is 
BO  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  in  love  with 
any  young  lady  in  particul&r  {Vtta  B.  13 ; 
B^BBTSON,  Bnay*,  191).  A  severe  illness 
led  him  to  cha^e  his  mind,  and  he  made  his 
profesnon  to  ^Blfhoah.  He  seems  to  have 
again  dwelt  at  Glastonbury,  though  his  pro- 
fession as  a  monk,  while  it  bound  him  to 
live  nnmarried,  did  not  oblige  him  to  adopt 
a  mode  of  life  such  as  that  enjoined  by  the 
Benedictine  rule.  lOfe  studied  the  scrqitureB 
diligently,  and  was  well  skilled  in  the  arts 
of  transcription,  painting,  and  music,  playing 
muoh  npon  the  narji,  which  was  his  constuit 
companion.  To  thu  period  is,  perha^,  to  be 
referred  the  beginning  of  his  anchonte  life ; 
he  built  himseu  a  cell  6  feet  long  by  2^  feet 
broad,  which  was  still  shown  in  the  eleventh 
century  (Osbbbit,  63) ;  there  he  prayed,  saw 
visions,  which  became  the  subjects  of  le- 
gends, and  wrestled  with  temptation,  and, 
as  he  believed,  with  the  Tempter  himself  in 
bodily  form;  and  there  too  he  worked  in 
metala,  using  his  cell  as  his  forge  as  well  as 
his  oratory  and  dwelling-place,  and  in  this 
induBtr^fKirvhieh  the  English  were  specially 
&m«d,  he  became  verr  skiliiil,  making  oi^ans, 
bells,  and  other  articles  of  church  furmture, 
some  of  which  were  long  preserved  {  Qe$ta 
Puttif.  407).  Neither  his  anchorite  life  nor 
tlMsepuTSuitsof  his  must,  however,  be  limited 
to  this  period.  OrafUman's  work  was  always 
dear  to  him,  and  he  probably  used  his  cell  at 
Glastonbury  at  least  for  prayer,  meditation, 
and  labour,  whenever  he  was  there.  At  this 
timehewasmnch  with  his  kinswoman .^ith^ 


fltsd,  a  widow  of  gnat  wealtli,  friu)  biult 
herself  a  house  at  Glastonbttry,  ud  at  a 
somewhat  later  date  he  attendra  faer  on  hit 
d^ithbed,  and  was  made  her  heir. 

When  Eadmund  [see EmnnntlBuooeeded 
his  brother  jEthelet&n,  he  called  Dunstan  to 
his  court  and  gave  him  a  place  among  his  chief 
lords  and  counciUors.  Jealous  of  the  favoor 
hb  enjoyed,  some  of  the  king's  thegns  broug^ 
accusations  against  him  while  the  court  was 
at  Oheddar,  not  fax  Irom  Glastonbury.  The 
king  belierod  them,  and  in  great  wrath  de- 
prived him  of  his  offices  and  bode  him  leave 
his  court  and  seek  a  new  lord.  Now  it  hap- 
pened that  there  were  there  abiding  with  the 
kingcertain 'venerable men, messengers  from 
theEastemkingdomi'tothanDanstanweat, 
and  prayed  them  that  they  would  not  leave 
him,  now  that  tiie  kii^  had  tuned  firom 
him,  but  would  take  him  with  them  on  thdr 
return.  They  were  moved  with  compaasion 
towards  him,  and  promised  that  he  should  ^ 
back  with  them  and  enjoy  wwperity  in  tbeir 
kingdom  (Vita  B.  28).  The  story  is  told 
by  the  earliest  of  Ounstan's  biographers,  the 
anonymous  prieet  'B.'  from  the  old  Saxon 
land,  who  knew  him  personallv.  What  he 
meant  by  the  'Eastwn  kingdom,'  a  term 
which  he  also  uses  on  another  occanon,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  with  certainty:  it  has  been 
held  to  mean  the  part  of  England  sometimes 
so  styled  (Qriens  r^num^  which  in  the  ninth 
century  took  in  fent,  Essex,  Surrey,  and 
Sossex,  though  the  signification  of  the  term 
was  scarcely  fixed  (3.  Thobib,  D^tbmaU^ 
n«m,66,78,ABBBB,8uba.866).  The'Orieni 
r^um '  seems  to  have  fbnned  ft  distinct 
government  for  the  eldest  son  of  the  king, 
though  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  term 
ever  marlrodapennanent  politicaldistinetion. 
Itmavpo^psbe  taken  to  signify  East  An^ 
lia,  which  was  now  governed  by  the  senioretd- 
dorman  .^thelstan,  called  the  '  Half-kin^,' 
and  it  is  used  with  this  meaning  by  the  bio- 
grapher of  St.  Oswald  {Vita,  Siitoruuu  <rf 
Tork,  i.  426).  This  interpretation  gathers 
force  from  the  friendship  that  afterwards 
existed  between  Dunstan  and  theealdorman 
and  his  house,  though  in  this  case  the  story 
of  the  messengers  must  he  taken  as  an  after- 
thought Dr.  Stubbs,  however,  thinks  it 
'  almost  necessary  to  refer  it  to  the  German 
kingdom,  the  native  land  of  the  writer,'  then 
under  Otto  Z,  and  tiiis  evidently  was  the 
opinion  of  William  of  Malmesbnrv  (Jlf«mo- 
rtalt<ifSt.I)unHa7t,lntrod.xvu.Smld).  Dun- 
stan was  not  driven  to  go  into  exila  Oneday 
when  the  king  was  hunting  astaff  on  the  Men- 
dip  hills,  and  had  outstripped  all  nis  followers, 
the  hunted  beast  fell  over  Cheddar  cliffs,  and 
the  dogs  fell  over  witii  it.  The  king's  hone 
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iru  gtHog  atftiU  q>eed  and  mi  beyond  con- 
tioL  EMmnwd  uttered  a  piajw  and  con- 
iMMd  that  li»  had  done  Dunstan  wrooff,  for 
death  seemed  cloae  upon  lum.  Th«  horse 
hiougfat  hinwelf  up  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
pre(n^ca  "When  the  king  came  home  he 
aent  for  Dunstan,  and  as  soon  as  he  appeared 
Wde  him  ride  with  him,  fbr  he  would  go 
■cmewhithet.  The  abbacy  of  Glastoabury 
was  Tacaut,  and  it  was  to  the  monastery 
that  the  kmff  and  the  monlt  rode  together. 
They  entered  the  church  and  praved,  and 
then  Uia  king  took  Dunstan  by  the  hand, 
kissed  him  in  token  both  of  peace  and  honour, 
lad  him  to  the  abbot's  seat  and  there  installed 
him,  ptonising  that  whateirer  he  needed  for 
die  better  penormaiioe  of  divine  worship  or 
tot  tbA  coMDCt  of  the  house,  he  would  ^Te 
him  of  his  loyal  bonn^.  Dnnstan's  appomt- 
ueut  to  1^  abbacy  was  not  later  than  946, 
when  he  was  about  t'tfenty-one.  The  next 
year  it  is  said  that  he  received  a  warning 
fif  the  death  of  Eadmund,  and  that  he  fore- 
told  tike  dalaction  of  the  nobles  that  took 
place  on  the  death  of  Eadred,  a  stoiy  the 
real  importance  of  which  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  abbot  is  said  to  have  ntteored  the 
Mxrphe^  while  riding  with  jEthelstan  of 
mst  Aivlia ;  for  his  uliance  with  the  East- 
Ansliaa  bouae  hel^  to  ex]^un  some  of  the 
lea£iw  events  of  his  life.  When  Eadmund 
waa  rnSaiik,  Dunstan  conveyed  his  body  to 
Olaatocbaxy  and  buried  it  there. 

As  «Miot,Dautanat  tmee  began  a  nform 
of  hiahonae^  following  a  moremeitt  that  had 
prohaMy  been  aet  on  foot  In  bis  kinsman, 
BMiop^fl»eah(  Vita  St.  JEOelwoldi,  Chrotu 
Mimatt.  dt  JMngdon,  ii.  367).  He  laid  the 
foandaticm  of  a  new  church  totaketheplaoe 
the  old  St.  Peter's,  leaving  the  ancient 
church  of  the  Vii^n  untouched  as  a  build- 
ing too  aaezed  to  be  meddled  with,  and  he  is 
aaad  to  have  also  raised  daustral  buildings, 
•o  that  the  monka  might  live  together  and 
not  in  de  world.  He  certain^  broi«ht 
aboat  A  state  of  things  that  was  wholly  oif- 
fcrent  from  Uiat  which  existed  befbre  he 
beoaaae  abbot.  At  the  same  time  the  re* 
finos  he  introduced  at  this  period,  though 
they  hod  a  tendency  toward*  Benedictinism, 
■mte  not  Cpunded  on  the  Benedictine  nil^ 
whidiwMas  yet  unknown  in  England;  and 
^itmoA  hit  c<mvent  waanowpronhlycfai^y 
yeopbdvrithinonVaofaomekindLgeeularolerltt 
aeem  ^ao  to  have  formed  part  of  the  oongieg&> 
tion,far  -vrihen  .Sthelwold  [see  Eihblwox.d] 
left  Olastouboiy  on  his  appointment  to  the 
abbacy  ol  Alm^idon,  he  took  with  him  cer- 
iun«BaAa£Rnn  his  old  hooM.  Nothii^  in- 
^ed  that  Dunstan  did  at  this  tiiu  is  to  be 
with  the  later  introduction  of  pure 


Benedictinism  into  England.  Whatever  the 
exact  nature  of  the  change  was  that  he  was 
now  en^^aged  in  working  out  at  Olastcmbury, 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  la^fely  concerned 
with  education.  Under  him  tbie  abbey  be- 
came a  famous  sohooL  The  work  of  teachr 
ing  was  no  longer  left  to  strangers^  fbr  the 
abbot  himself  loved  to  teach  others,  and  the 
inmates  of  his  house  are  more  oftMi  spoken 
of  as  scholars  or  disoiplee  than  as  monks 
(SuTBBS).  Shortly  after  his  appointment  to 
the  abbMy,  Dunstan  entered  on  his  career  as 
a  statesman.  Eadred  [see  Ed&ed],  who  was 
about  the  same  age  as  the  abbot,  and  had 
probably  been  one  of  his  young  companion^ 
at  ^thelstan's  court,  made  him  his  treasurer 
and  his  chief  adviser.  The  largest  part  of 
the  royal '  hoard,'  the  king's  treasure,  was  kept 
at  Glastonbury,  and  as  we  are  told  that  very 
many  charters  or  deeds  coooeming  the  royal 
estates  were  also  placed  in  Dunston's  keep- 
ing, it  is  probable  that  he  performed  duties 
sinular  to  thoae  which  were  afterwards  die- 
charged  by  the  chancellors  of  our  early  kings. 
Eadred  was  sicklv,  and  the  government  seems 
to  have  been  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
queen-mother  Eadgifu  and  Dunstan.  They 
were  evidently  supported  by  the  'Eaxt  Anr 
ffUan  party,  h^ed  by  the  chief  ealdonnan, 
l^theUtan,  and  later  events  show  that  the 
Weet-Saxon  nobles,  who  had  bean  in  power 
during  the  reigns  of  ^Ethelstan  and  Ead- 
mnnd,  must  to  some  extent  have  been  op- 
posed to  their  gorermnent.  This  opposition 
may  perh^  e^un  the  statement  that  Dunr 
atan%  flomulutai  in  boyhood  firom  the  court 
of  j^thMstan  waa  largely  the  worit  of  hie 
own  kinsmen,  A  strong  attachment  existed 
between  him  and  the  kmg.  On  the  death 
of  .^thelgar,  bishop  of  Crediton,  in  963^ 
Eadred  pressed  Dunstan  to  accept  the  see. 
He  refused,  declaring  that  he  was  not  as  yet 
fit  for  the  episcopal  office ;  he  had  not  in- 
deed attained  the  canonical  aj^e.  At  the 
king's  request  EadgiAi  urged  him  to  yield, 
andhe  then  plainly  said  that  as  Itmg  as  the 
long  lived  he  would  not  leave  him.  The 
following  night  in  a  vision  he  dreamed  that 
he  was  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  and  had 
reached  the  brow  of  Monte  Uario  (Mons 
Gaudii),  fiom  which  jfulgrims  *aaw  the  eity 
of  thar aolemnities  he  qHeadbefbra  than' 
{;S^vn,S<^ Soman Eewkt.'f.ZiZ).  There 
the  three  apntles  Fbter,  Faid,  and  Andrew 
met  him  and  talked  with  him  of  his  future 
life.  When  th^  had  finished  their  discourse, 
Andrew  save  him  a  sharp  blow  with  the  rod 
he  carried  in  his  hand,  sayii^,  *  Take  this  as 
thy  reward  fbr  having  tried  to  refuse  part  in 
our  apoaUeahip.*  Woen  Dunstan  told  this 
vision  to  the  nng,  Eadred  deoUuted  that,  it 
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neuit  that  he  should  hereafter  be  arch- 
Inahop  of  Canterbury  (B. ;  Adblard  ;  Os- 
BBBH)  ;  he  filled  the  see  in  accordance  with 
Dunstau's  wishes.  Indeed,  the  ecclesiastical 
appointments  of  the  reign  were  probably  de- 
cided by  the  wishes  of  the  queen-mother  and 
the  minister.  Both  were  earnest  in  the  work 
of  church  reform,  which  was  at  that  time  to 
he  effected  chiefiy  by  introducinjg;  a  higher 
standard  of  monA8''.ic  life.  Their  wishes  in 
this  matter  are  illustrated  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  .^thelwold  to  the  abbacy  of  Abing- 
don. During  a  large  part  of  Eadred's  reiga 
the  Danes  <a  Noruiunibria  were  in  revolt, 
and  headed  by  Wulfstan,  archbishop  of  York, 
choee  kings  for  themselves.  The  vigorous 
policy  adopted  by  the  English  king  must,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  be  set  down  to  the 
credit  of  his  chief  minister.  In  052  Wulf- 
stan  was  taken  prisoner  and  shut  up  at  Jed- 
burgh, and  though  he  was  released  about 
two  years  later,  and  received  the  see  of  Dor- 
chester, he  was  not  allowed  to  return  to  his 
own  province,  and  this  mode  of  dealingwith 
an  archbishop  shows  how  little  truth  there 
is  in  the  idea  that  Dunstan  sought  to  exalt 
the  power  of  the  priesthood  at  the  expense 
of  the  crown.  'While  much  at  court  he  did 
notn^lect  his  duties  at  Olastonbuiy,  where 
he  eontinned  his  buildinin  and  his  woric  of 
nfbnnation.  As  be  had  now  become  the 
beir  of  the  widow  .^thelfUed,  as  well  pro- 
baUy  as  of  his  fttber,  he  had  great  wealth. 
He  made  his  brother  Wulfric  uis  steward, 
and  put  all  hte  possessions  under  his  manage- 
aent.  When  Wulfric  died  he  was  brought 
to  Olostonbury  for  burial,  and  on  this  occa^ 
sion  a  heavy  stone  was  thrown  at  the  abbot, 
which  knocked  his  liat  from  off  his  head, 
though  it  did  him  no  harm.  This  assault, 
which  was  put  down  to  supernatural  ^ncy, 
shows  that  he  had  some  bitter  enemies.  In 
965,  Eadred,  who  was  then  at  Frome,  felt 
that  his  end  was  near  and  ordered  that  Dun- 
stan and  the  other  keepers  of  his  treasniea 
should  bring  him  what  they  had  in  chaive. 
Wben  Dunstan  reached  Frome  he  found  the 
long  alreadv  dead,  and  his  body  lying  ne- 
dected.  He  and  bis  monks  carried  him  to 
Windtester  and  buried  him  m  the  Old  Min- 
ster with  great  honour  {A.S.  Chron.) 

The  death  of  Eadred  rendered  Dunstan's 
position  insecure;  thenohlesgenerally  turned 

r'nst  the  queen-mother's  administration, 
West-Sixon  party  came  into  power.' 
Eadwig  or  Edwy  [q.  v.],  the  elder  eon  of 
Esdmand,  was  chosen  king  and  Eadgifu  was 
despoiled  of  all  her  property.  Before  long, 
Dunstan  incurred  the  ill-will  of  a  powerful 
enemy.  When  Eadwig  lefl  his  coronation 
feast  for  the  company  of  ^thelgifu,  a  lady  of 


the  highest  rank,  and  of  her  daughter  ^If- 
gifu  Iq.  v.],  whom  ahe  planned  to  marry 
to  the  young  king,  Archbishop  Oda  took 
notice  of  his  absenoe,  uid  as  none  of  the 
bishopsorealdormen  cared  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  risk  of  fetching  him  back,  the  as- 
sembled nobles  chose  Dunstan  and  his  kins- 
man Cynesige,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  as  men  of 
dauntless  spirit,  to  perform  the  ungrateful 
task.  The  two  churchmen  delivered  their 
message,  and  Dunstan  added  some  words  of 
bitter  reproach,  for  the  marriage  between 
Eadwig  and  ^Glfgifii  would  have  been  no* 
canonioil,  and  hir  eagerness  for  moral  parity 
caused  him  to  wax  very  wroth  when  Ue  saw 
them  togethfflr.  He  pulled  the  young  king 
from  the  arms  of  the  ladies,  and  led  him 
foTciblybacktothebanquetinghslL  j£tW< 
gifu  determined  to  be  revenged  on  the  abbot, 
and  declared  that  he  bad  shown  an  over- 
haughty  spirit  in  thus  intruding  on  the  king's 
privacy.  As  Dunstan  attests  (Siarters  in  956 
(,Cb(iArl>tp/.,cccli,ccccxli)he  must  have  been 
able  for  a  while  to  withstand  her  machina- 
tions, and  his  party  must  probably  have  still 
had  some  weight  at  the  court,  where  Eadgar, 
the  king's  younger  brother,  remained  until  the 
followingyear^.cccclxv).  ^thelgifu seems 
to  have  been  supported  by  the  heads  of  the 
West'Saxon  pai^,  which  had  been  in  power 
in  the  time  of  uadmund,  and  had  now  re- 
guned  its  old  position.  And  she  also  firand 
willing  instrumwts  even  among  the  abbot's 
own  scholars,  some  of  whom  probabW  wne 
connected  with  that  partrv  b^  ties  of  family, 
while  others  may  have  disliked  the  greater 
strictness  and  higher  tone  their  master  had 
introduced  at  Qlastonbury.  Thus  supported 
she  obtained  the  king's  consent  to  ner  de- 
signs, and  all  Dtinstan's  property  was  placed 
at  her  disposal.  On  his  down&ll,  probaUy 
earlv  in  956,  he  sought  shelter  with  some  of 
his  friends,  but  they  fell  into  disgrace  with 
the  king  for  receiving  him ;  he  was  outlawed 
and  forced  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  landed 
in  Flanders,  where  the  language  and  ritual 
were  alike  almost  wholly  stmnge  to  htm. 
{Vita  B.  34).   There,  however,  he  foand  a 

E)werful  protector,  j^fthtyth  [q.  v.l  or 
Itrudifl,  the  second  daughter  of  King  Alfred, 
had  married  Count  Baldwin  II,  the  Bald,  and 
had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  revinl  ot 
Donasticism  in  Flanders.  This  revival  was 
carried  out  by  her  son  Amulf  I  (918^966), 
who  rebuilt  the  monasteries  of  St.  Bertia, 
St.  Vedost,  and  St.  Peter  at  Blandiniura  or 
Ghent,  and  founded  others.  In  these  houaea 
the  Benedictine  rule,  which  was  imperfectlr 
known  in  England,  was  strictly  observed. 
Considerable  intercourse  was  munbuned  b»- 
tween  Flanders  and  this  countery,  and  tin 
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count  moet  have  known  something  of  the 
muuflter  of  his  cousin  Eadred.  He  received 
Dunstan  kindlv,  and  sent  him  to  dwell 
at  St.  Peter's  at  Qhent,  which  he  had  re- 
stored twelve  years  before  (Adblabd,  GO). 
This  place  of  refuge  must  have  been  pleasing 
to  the  abbot,  for  English  oharchmen  were 
now  looking  to  the  great  monasteries  of  the 
etmUnent  m  iba  means  id  reviving  the  high 
atiBdard  of  monastic  life  and  learning  tlut 
had  pmished  dniing  the  Danish  wars.  Arch- 
bishop Oda  had  received  the  monastic  dress 
from  the  brotherhood  of  Fleaiy,  and  his 
nephew  Oswald  (afterwards  archbishop  of 
Yoric)  was  residing  there  in  order  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Benedictine  rule  {Vita  &  Odonis,  Anglia 
SaerOf  iL  81 ;  Vita  S.  Oswaldi,  StstoriaTU  of 
York,  i.  41S-10).  At  Ghent  then  Dunstan 
must  ibr  the  first  time  have  seen  the  Bene- 
dictine discipline  in  all  its  fulness.  His 
buiishment  probably  involved  the  defeat  of 
the  efibrt  for  monastic  revival,  which,  though 
began  by  ./£lfheah  at  Winchester,  'hsd  been 
leeeivM  with  moet  finrour  in  Mercia' 
(Snnn). 

"Betvn  be  had  paased  two  fiUl  years  in 
ezUeDanstan  was  recalled  to  England.  Dar- 
ing fak  stay  at  Ghent  the  Mercians  and 
KorthomlmAns,  probably  supported  by  the 
monastic  party,  had  revolted  from  Eadwig. 
.;£lfgifiif  who  had  been  married  to  the  king, 
had  been  separated  from  him  bv  Archbishop 
Oda,  and  etuier  she  or  her  motner  had,  it  is 
said,  been  slain  by  the  insurgents  at  Glou- 
cester. Thenorthem  people  had  made  Eadgar 
king-over  the  country  north  of  the  Thames, 
and  Eladwig  only  retained  the  obedience  of 
tbepeople  to  the  sontlt  that  river.  As  soon 
as  '^drnr  [see  Emab]  became  king,  probably 
beforBUieradof957(F£OB.Wie.8nbann.),lie 
wenttoinviteDanfltaa  toretuni,and  received 
hhawithsreatbonour.  AeOlastonburylayin 
Eadirig*!  kingdom  he  could  not  return  thither, 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the '  witan'  of  the  north- 
on  kingdom  it  was  determined  that  be 
aboold  be  raisad  to  the  episcopate.  He  was 
periiaps  consecrated  by  Oda,  though  at  the 
timo  no  see  aroears  to  have  been  vacant. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  the 
ludiop  of  Worceeter  died,  and  he  was  ap- 
pcMDted  to  succeed  him.  In  959  he  received 
the  bishoprie  of  London,  and  held  it,  together 
with  Worcester,  until  90i.  On  Eodwig's 
death  in  969  the  kingdom  was  reunited  under 
£adgar.  The  see  of  Canterbury  was  then 
brid  by  ^tJielm,  who  had  probably  been 
a|ipoinCed  \^  Eadwig,  but  had  not  as  yet 
bad  time  to  go  to  Bomefor  the  papal  confir- 
■BtKm.  As  (ne  of  die  late  king's  party 
Ifaidielm  was  of  cowse  locked  on  with  di^ 
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favour  by  Eadgar;  his  appointment  was  an- 
nulled on  the  ground  that  he  had  shown  him- 
self incompetent  to  enforce  discipline,  and 
Dunstan  was  elected  to  Canterbury  in  his 
stead.  The  next  year  the  new  archbishop 
went  to  Rome  for  his  pall.  On  his  journey 
thither  he  gave  so  freely  to  all  that  one  day 
his  steward  angrily  toH  him  that  he  had  left 
nothing  fax  that  evening's  meal.  In  answer 
he  deetared  bis  belief  tut  Christ  would  not 
let  those  who  tmsted  in  Him  lack  anything, 
and  before  be  had  finished  singing  vaspexs 
he  received  an  invitation  from  an  abbot  to 
tarry  at  his  monastery  {Vita  B.  S9).  On  his 
return  he  resumed  his  place  of  chief  adviser 
of  the  king,  and  though  ois  political  work  has 
been  obsciu^  by  hagiology,  and  by  all  that 
has  been  recorded,  and  in  some  cases  wisely 
recorded,  of  his  ecclesiastical  administration, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  eloriee  of 
Badgar's  reign  were  largely  due  to  liis  abili- 
ties and  industry  (Stijbbs,  Introduction  to 
Memorials,  civ;  Fkeexav,  Norman  Cow 
guatf  i.  65;  Bobebtsoit,  Estayt,  195-9; 
Qbeev,  Cbn^ues£^.£^Aifu2, 318-22).  His 
influence  with  tlw  king  was  unbounded 
(Adblabs,  61),  and  accordin^y  we  may 
safely  trace  his  hand  in  the  civil  older  and 
external  peace  that  marked  the  reiffn,and  in 
the  wise  policy  which  conciliated  the  Danes 
and  secured  t^eir  acknowledgment  of  Ead- 

Sir's  supremacy.  In  common  with  the  ktng^ 
unstan  owed  much  to  the  northern  settlers, 
and  must  have  approved  and  forwarded  the 
promotion  of  Danes  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
offices  and  the  other  means  by  which  Eadgar 
sought  to  make  them  take  their  place  as  a 
portion  of  the  people  of  England.  The  Danes 
did  not  overlook  or  forget  what  he  did  for 
them.  When  Cnnt  fsee  Caittite')  in  1017 
'  set  the  laws  civil  uidTeccleBiastical  upon  the 
amuent  and  national  footing,  he  ordered  the 
solemn  and  nniversal  obeervonce  of  St.  Dim- 
stan's  mass-day '  (Stxtbbs).  Union  between 
the  different  peoples  of  England  under  one 
king  was  the  object  of  both  Eadgar  and  his 
great  minister,  and  they  did  not  labour  for  it 
m  vain.  On  Whitsunday  973  Dunstan  and 
Oswald,  archbishop  of  York,  with  all  the 
bishops  of  Englandaseisting,  crowned  Eadgar 
at  Bath,  an  act  which  was  evidentlv  held  to 
be  of  peculiar  significance,  for  it  forms  the 
subject  of  oneof  our  early  national  ballads  and 
is  noticed  by  all  the  cluoniclers.  It  was  the 
formal  deduction  of  the  unity  of  the  kingdom; 
the  days  in  which  the  Danes  chose  kin^  for 
tbenuielveB  were  over,  and  the  arobbisbop 
of  York,  whose  predei»ssoEB  bad  wo  (^en 
appeared  almost  as  leaders  of  a  sepanite 
|)eople,  j(dned  with  the  primate  in  proclaim- 
ing the  sovereignty,  it  may  almost  be  said 
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the  iisperial  dignity,  of  Eadgar  'of  Angles 
IdAg.'  ThiB  act  is  oonnected  by  Otbem, 
writing  ia  the  latter  yhtt  of  the  eleventh 
century,  with  a  story  of  a  un  of  ineontinenee 
Aommitted  by  Eadgar  and  a  seren  yeorB'  pen- 
ance impoeed  h^  the  aTchbishcm.  As  this 
matter  must  be  discussed  in  the  life  of  Eadgar, 
it  is  enough  to  aay  here  that  though  there  is 
i^aeon  to belierb  that  'a  veiled  lady  *of "Wil- 
ton bore  Eadgar  a  child  in  961  or  962,  and 
that  though  Dunstan,  erer  fearless  and  ever 
the  upholder'  of  purity,  may  trell  hare  in- 
flicted a  penance  on  the  young  king  for  his 
ain,  it  is  nighly  unlikely  that  such  penance 
was,  as  Oebem  would  hsTe  us  believe,  that 
he  should  lay  aside  his  crown,  for  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  crowned  before  973, 
and  the  ^my  utteriy  fuls,  because  the  sin 
irith  1^  Wilton  must  have  been  ooa^ 
mittsd  not  seven  but  twelve  years  before  the 
coronation.  (On  the  whole  question  see 
BoBEBTBOii)  JEatofs,  176,  90S-J5.)  At  the 
Same  time  it  is  probable  that  Eadgar*a  sub- 
sequent marriage  was  illegal,  and  that  Dun- 
Stan  refused  to  oless  it  and  perhaps  infected 
some  penance  on  the  king,  and  that  though 
this  penance  was  not  the  laying  aside  of  a 
crown  he  had  never  received,  ret  it  m  ay  have 
Come  to  an  end  at  the  coronation,  whicn  took 
place  just  seven  years  after  the  marriage  [see 
tinder  Emae].  Under  Dunstan  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  grew  in  temporal  jTeat- 
ness,  for  in  his  time  the  ealdorman  oiKent 
disappears,  and  so  an  important  step  was 
made  towards  the  union  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and 
Sussex  in  one  ealdordom  held  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  king  (Robbbtson). 

In  ctmridering  the  character  of  Dunstan's 
eodeoaetical  work  during  the  redgn  of  Ead- 
gar, it  will  be  well  to  look  with  suspicion 
on  the  statements  of  biographers  who  lived 
long  after  his  death,  and  at  a  time  when  men 
naturally  ascribed  any  changes  they  approved  ; 
of  in  church  matters  to  the  greatrat  church-  ! 
man  of  the  period.  On  bis  return  from  Rome  | 
Dunstan  resigned  the  bishoprics  of  London  , 
and  Worcester,  nor  did  he  retain  the  abbacy 
of  Glastonbury;  for,  though  he  continued  to  ] 
take  the  liveliest  interest  in  all  that  concerned 
the  house,  did  all  in  his  power  to  promote  its  '< 
interests,  end  when  he  visited  it  mt  off  all 
state  and  lived  as  though  it  was  nis  home, 
others  ruled  it  during  his  lifetime.  He  con- 
tinued active  in  buiHing,  restoring,  and  en- 
dowing churches;  his  hfe  was  without  re- 
proach ;  he  befriended  the  good,  reproved  the 
evil,  and  in  all  things  act^  as  '  a  true  shep- 
herd '  (  Vita  B,  40).  His  accession  to  Oanter- 
bury  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  the  party 
that  represented  ecclesiastically  the  monast  ic, 
and  politically  the  uorthem  interests,  the 


party  that  may  be  called  progrMsive  both  in 
chonhand  state>as  oontnstedwiththo  nai^ 
TOW  conservatism  of  Wesssx.  This  gives 
special  si^ifieanoe  to  the  first  sermon  he 

E reached  in  his  cathedral  church,  in  which 
e  is  said  to  have  given  his  predecessor  Oda 
the  title  of  '  the  good ; '  for  Oda's  memory 
was  cherished  b^  the  now  triumphant  party, 
and  had  been  insnlted  by  one  of  its  chief 
opponents.  The  connection  between  England 
and  the  great  monasteries  of  the  contment 
was  now  about  to  bear  fruit  in  a  new  monas- 
tic movement,  the  introduction  of  pure  Bene- 
dict inism.  This  movement  began  with  the 
consecration  of  Dunstan's  old  friend  ifithel- 
wold  to  the  diocese  of  Winchester  in  968. 
^thdwold  carried  out  his  refiBnis  with 
harshness,  expelling  the  seculars  from  the 
mcmasteries,  and  putting  monksin  tfaeir  pUoe. 
Oswald,  w1m>  was  consecrated  to  the  'see  of 
Worcester,  worked  for  the  same  end,  but 
with  far  greater  moderation.  The  king  con- 
nected himself  with  the  &mi]y  of  ^thdwine 
[q.  v.]  of  East  Anglia,  tiie  most  prominent 
patron  of  the  mon&,  and  joined  with  all  his 
heart  in  the  movement.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dunstan,  who  is  represented  by  later  vmters 
as  the  chief  opponent  of  the  seculars,  appears 
in  reality  to  have  taken  a  far  less  conspicuous 
part  in  it  than  the  king  or  the  bisnops  of 
Winchester  or  Worcester.  While  he  cer- 
tainly approved  of  the  changes  effected  by 
the  two  bishops,  and  therefore  is  not  nn£urly 
spoken  as  a  fellow-woAer  vrith  iBthd- 
wold  {VUa  8.  jEthdwoldii  p. S62),  he  did 
little  himself  to  forward  the  triiim|ji  of  the 
monks.  He  found  seoulsr  clerks  m  his  ca- 
thedral churdies  at  Worcester  and  Canter- 
bury, and  in  both  alike  he  left  them  undis- 
turbed, and  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
his  archiepiscopate  he  did  not  found  a  ungle 
Benedictine  house  in  Kent.  A  reference  to 
the  lives  of  ^thel wold  and  Oswald  will  show 
how  little  cause  there  ia  to  re^rd  him  as 
the  prime  mover  on  behalf  nf  the  monks. 
And  in  judging  of  the  movement  in  favonr 
of  Benedictinism,  with  which  he  certainly 
sympathieed,  however  little  part  he  took  in 
its  progress,  and  though  he  probably  only 
partly  sympathised  in  the  eztrait  to  which  it 
was  pushed,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  extreme  laxi^  of  morals  which  tlum  pre- 
vailed in  England  demanded  ntraordinazy 
remedies,  and  that,if  under  any  dronmstaneea 
it  is  well  that  men  and  women  should  set 
an  example  of  eeparaticm  from  all  scExnal  re- 
lations, it  was  well  t^at  they  should  do  so 
at  a  time  when  even  marriage  was  degraded 
by  abuses.  Moreover  the  new  rule,  which 
natorally  seemed  to  men  of  that  ^leriod  the 
more  excellmt  vray,  brought  with  tt  a  revival 
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(tf  learning  and  liu^^  op^rtunitiee  far  eda- 
c&tioD,  uia  thns  in  a  ipecial  manner  must 
have  reoommended  itself  to  Dunstan's  good- 
wiU.  oommftttiTeW  small  participation  | 
in  the  -woA  that  was  being  earned  oat  so  ' 
▼igOKnuly  hf  bis  frimds  waa  doubtleas  due  ! 
to  hin  conciliatory  temper,  as  well  as  to  the 
&et  that  during  Eadgar's  T«gn  his  energies 
HinaC  have  been  ftilly^  employed  in  afiairs  of 
state.  Although  the  secular  doOT  who  were 
eqidledbomthecatlwdbral  chorches  and  otiier 
monasteries  were  as  a  class  married  men,  it 
is  wholly  nntnie  that  Dunstan,  or  indeed 
anj  one  elae,  persecuted  the  married  dei^ 
as  such.  It  was  uncanomcal  for  a  priest  to 
have  a  wife,  and  if  he  was  married  before  he 
be«me  a  priest  he  was  bound  to  put  away 
his  wife.  Dunstan,  faoweTer,  made  no  effort 
to  eon^  the  clergy  to  celibacy.  The  canons 
for  which  he  is  responsible  merely  direct  that 
*  a  pnest  should  not  desert  his  church,  but 
hola  her  as  his  lawfiil  wife '  (canon  8),  and 
the  only  penalty  that  he  decided  should  fol- 
low clenol  marriage  was  that  the  married 
prieet  should  lose  ms  priTileoe,  he  oeased  to 
be  of  the^-right  worthy,  and  had  no  higher 
legal  status  than  that  which  bdonged  to  a 
layman  of  equal  birth.  A  clause  in  the  Peni- 
tential that  u  called  Dunstim's  directs  that 
any  mass  priest,  monk,  or  deacon  who,  after 
having  put  away  his  wife  before  he  wss  op* 
dMned,  again  returned  to  her,  i^ould  *  fast 
as  for  miuder ; '  bat  this,  as  Dr.  Stubbs  has 
pointed  out,  Is  'an  extract  from  Fenitentials 
of  much  earlier  date,*  and  moreorer  it  cannot 
be  proved  that  the  compilation  in  which  it 
staMS  bdfmga  to  the  pontificate  of  Dunstan 
(Introdoctkm  to  Msmorialt^  eru). 

Id  oOmt  respects  abo,  besides  the  question 
of  his  policy  m  the  strura'le  of  seculars  and 
r^:uIarB,  the  character  oi  Dunstan's  ecdesi- 
asttcal  administration  may  best  be  snthered 
{nm  the  canons  of  Eadgarsraign.  The  long 
wars  with  the  Danes  had  thrown  the  people 
back  into  ignorance,  and  their  ignorance 
made  them  superstitaous,  and  led  them  to 
hanker  after  the  paganiam  of  their  forefathers. 
It  waa  needful,  tlKrefore,  to  repeat  the  old 
hjunction  that  all  heathen  practices  shoi^d 
be  put  away  (l^)*  Dunstan,  however,  went 
to  the  root  of  the  evil ;  he  saw  that  if  his 
fellow-countrymen  were  to  be  saved  from 
barbarirat,  they  could  only  find  salvation  in 
inteneekual  imwoveiiMnt.  He  derired  to 
bhIb  the  duuon.  the  educator  of  the jMOple ; 
Iter  ndmsten  were  to  he  teachem.  how^ 
vnr,  tiier  were  to  be  successful  teachers,  it 
•wm  needful  that  they  should  work  in  har- 
movj  and  order.  No  priest,  thwefore,  was 
to  take  another's  scholar  without  his  leave 
(10),  And  it  was  nbt  only  inteUectual  in- 


struction the  people  needed.  Tha  eneimes 
of  the  nation  nau  too  h>ng  been  wasted  in 
war.  In  common  with  hisking,  Eadgar'  the 
I  Pdaoefiil,'  Dunstan  laboured  me  peace,  and. 
'  excellent  craftsman  that  he  was,  he  Ibnged 
'  to  see  the  people  learn  the  arts  of  peace.  Ac- 
cordingly every  priest  was  to  learn  a  handi- 
craft with  diligence,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
teach  it  to  others  for  the  increase  of  biow- 
ledga  (11).  The  importance  of  spiritual  in- 
struction waa  not  forgotten ;  a  sermon  was 
to  be  preached  every  Sunday  (52).  The  spe- 
cial evU  of  the  age  was  to  be  forsaken :  all 
concubinage  was  forbidden,  and  lawful  map- 
riage  alone  was  to  be  practised  (21).  In  this 
the  church  under  Dunstan's  ffuidanoa  was 
following  in  the  path  marked  out  by  Oda. 
That  priests  were  to  be  examples  of  conti- 
nence we  have  already  seen.  As  regards  other 
matters  also  it  was  needful  to  bid  them  live 
a  higher  life  than  the  life  around  Uiem ;  they 
were  not  to  hunt,  hawk,  or  plav  dice  (61), 
and  they  were  to  keep  from  drunkenness  and 
rebuke  It  in  others  (57).  In  order  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  drinking  bouts  that  largely  prevailed 
among  the  English,  Dunstan  is  said  to  have 
ordered  pegs  to  oe  pUced  in  all  drinking  cups, 
so  that  a  man  might  see  how  much  he  had 
drunk,  and  so  be  warned  against  excess  (  Geata 
Seffum,c.li9).  Ashedesired  to  raise  the  cha- 
racter of  the  priesthood,  so  also  he  would  have 
its  digniW  maintained.  Nopriest  was  to  clear 
himself  by  oath  in  a  matter  with  a  thegn 
without  the  thegn's  'fore-oath'  (63),  and 
quarrels  between  priests  were  not  to  be  taken 
before  a  dvil  ju^^  but  before  the  Hshop 
(7).  WithrDunstan's  deure  for  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  priesthood  nuist  be  oonnjsoted  tibe 
stringent  rules  as  to  Testments  and  other 
matters  that  were  to  be  observed  in  the  eu- 
eharistic  celebration  (80-45).  If  we  are  to 
accept  the  penitential  canons  already  referred 
to  as  his  work,  they  bear  witnw  to  a  mind 
not  only  eminently  practical,  but  of  wide  and 
tender  sympathies.  The  rich  offender  might 
redeem  his  penance  by  building  and  endow- 
ing or  repairing  chorches,  by  making  roads, 
bridges,  and  causeways,  by  helping  uie  poor, 
the  widow  and  the  fatherlesa,  by  treeing  his 
own  slaves,  or  by  baying  slaves  and  setting 
them  free.  Penance  was  not  to  consist  merely 
in  bodily  mortification :  the  great  man  was 
bidden  to  tocfnve  his  enemy,  to  comfort  the 
sorrowM,  and  haij  the  dead  (lS-16^.  Nor 
did  the  aorahlMBhopshrinjlE  frran  enftvong  di>- 
dpUne  at  ai^  potsiUe  cost  to  himself.  One 
of  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  contracted 
an  unlawful  marriage.  Dunstan  rebuked  him 
often,  and  when  he  found  that  he  continued 
in  sin  excommunicated  him.  The  noble  jour- 
neyed to  lUnne  and  obtained  a  papal  mandatCi 
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bidding  tbe  srchbishop  absolve  him.  This, 
however,  Dunstan  flatly  refused  to  do,  de- 
claring that  he  would  rather  be  slain  than  be 
unfaithM  to  his  Lord  (Adbubd,  67  ;  it^  is 
curious  to  mark  the  development  of  this  in- 
cident in  Eu>HEB,  200-1). 

In  976  Eadear  died,  and  was  buried  at 
Glastonbury.  His  death  was  followed  by  a 
movement  against  the  monks.  The  dispute 
between  the  regulars  and  seculars  was  taken 
up  br  the  rival  houses  of  Mercia  and  East 
Anglia.  ^fhere,  the  ealdorman  of  Mercia, 
turned  the  monks  out  of  all  the  churches  in 
his  province,  and  ze-establiBhed  the  married 
cLerks  in  their  old  ^narterB.  He  threatoied 
to  carry  the  work  still  further.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cause  of  the  monks  was  upheld  by 
.^helwine  of  East  Anglia,  who  was  sup- 

Ced  by  Brithnoth,  the  ealdorman  of  the 
>Saxon3.  The  ecclesiastical  quarrel  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  struggle  tor  power. 
Civil  war,  if  it  did  not  actually  break  out, 
was  evidently  near  at  hand  (  Flob.  Wio.  144 ; 
Sistoria  Bamestensu,  71;  Vita  8.  Oawaldi, 
443).  The  danger  was  increased  by  the  va- 
cancy of  the  throne  and  a  dispute  as  to  the 
succeaeion.  The  rit^t  of  Eadward  [see  Ed- 
yrKSD  THE  MA.BTts^  the  elder  son  of  Eadgor, 
seems  to  have  been  upheld  by  .^Ifhere,  while 
j£lfthrytb,tlieqnean-mother,intnfruedforher 
son  ^helred  [see  Eteelkbd  thb  UHitBaDT], 
and  was  supported  by  her  brother  Ordulf  ,  the 
ealdorman  of  the  weetem  shires.  If  I)an* 
Stan's  policy  had  been  directed  merely  by  a 
deure  to  further  the  monastic  cause,  he  would 
certainly  have  thrown  all  his  weight  against 
the  party  of  iElfhere.  The  late  kiu^j  had, 
however,  pointed  out  Eadward  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  a  designation  of  this  kind  then 
constituted  a  good  claim  to  election.  Besides, 
the  succession  of  Eadward  avoided  the  evils 
of  a  long  minority,  during  which  probably 
the  West-Saxon  party,alway8  opposed  to  the 
progressive  policy  of  the  reign  of  Ead^ar, 
would  have  had  the  chief  power  in  tbe  king^ 
dom.  Accordingly,  in  conjnnotion  with  the 
archbishop  of  Tone,  Dunstan  declared  for  Ead- 
ward at  a  meetiiw  of  the  witan  held  p obably 
at  Winchester;  uie  two  arckbishopa  carried 
the  election,  and  crowned  htm  king  (Hietoria 
Ramct.  73).  It  was  perhaps  at  this  meet- 
ing that  the  ecclesiastical  quarrel  was  hotly 
debated.  The  monastic  party  was  outnum- 
bered, and  their  opponents  loudly  demanded 
that  Dunstan  should  decree  the  expulsion  of 
the  monks  and  the  restoration  cf  the  clerks. 
While  the  archbishop  hesitated  as  to  the 
answer  he  should  give  them,  a  voice  was  heard, 
which  was  believed  to  come  from  the  figure 
of  the  crucified  Lord  hanging  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  hall,  saying, '  Let  it  not  he  so ; 


let  it  not  be  so.'  When  the  opptmraits  of  the 
monks  heard  this  voice,  they  were  confounded, 
and  the  monastic  party  was  for  the  time  vic- 
torious (OsBEBir,  113 ;  Will,  MiXH.  Getta 
JRegum,  c.  161).  The  strife  still  went  on,  and 
in  April  977  tne  matter  was  again  debated 
at  a  gemot  held  at  Kyrtlington  in  Oxford- 
shire, and  the  next  year  at  Calne  in  Wilt- 
shire, where  the  floor  of  the  hall  ('  solarium ') 
in  which  the  council  was  held  gave  way,  and 
all  the  nobles  fell  down  into  the  undercroft 
below,  some  losing  their  lives,  and  others 
sustaining  serious  hurts.  Duncan  alone  es- 
caped from  jailing,  for  hu  seat  rested  on  a 
beam.  There  is  not  the  slightest  hiskOTical 
ground  for  asserting  Mther  that  tbe  voice 
heard  at  Winchester  w  the  fkll  of  the  floor 
at  Calne  was  a  trick  devised  by  the  archbishop 
to  defeat  the  opponents  of  the  monks.  Al- 
though his  sympathy  was  of  course  with  the 
monastic  party,  he  appeara  throughout  this 
period  rather  as  a  moderator  than  as  a  par- 
tisan. There  were  many  present  at  Win- 
chester who  were  far  more  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  struggle  than  he  was ;  and  at 
Calne,  according  to  the  earliest  and  most 
trustworthy  accounts,  both  parties  alike  ap- 
pear to  have  suffered  &om  what  was  simply 
an  accident,  while  Dunstan  was  preserved 
by  a  purely  fortuitous  drcunutonoe ;  it  is 
uot  tilt  we  come  to  Osbem's  life,  written  tax 
on  in  the  next  centnry,  that  we  find  this 
event  represented  as  a  declaration  of  God's 
wrath  against  the  enemies  of  the  monks 
(A,-S.  Chron.  sub  ann.  978;  Flob.  Wie.sub 
ann.  977;  Osbbbn,114).  Another  meeUng 
was  held  the  same  year  at  Amesbnzy,  also 
in  Wiltshire. 

When  Kadword  was  slain  in  March  978, 
Dunstan  and  Oswald  crowned  ^^thelred  king 
at  Kingston  on  14  April,  At  the  coronation 
Dunstan  caused  the  young  kin^f  to  read  a  so- 
lemn pledge  to  govern  well,  usmg  the  same 
form  OS  at  the  coronation  of  Eadgar  [for  Bad- 
gar's  coronation  rite  see  under  Ed6Ab],  and 
with  this  pledge  delivered  him  a  short  exhor^ 
tation  on  tbe  duties  of  a  christian  king(Jlfi»no- 
n'afo,  365, 366).  He  is  sud  to  have  Untold  to 
the  long  ^e  calamities  that  would  fall  on  his 
house  and  nation  as  a  punishment  for  the 
murder  of  Eadward  (Osbebh  ;  Flob.  Wia. 
subann.1016).  In  980  the  archbishop  joined 
with  ^tfhere  of  Mercia  in  removing  the 
body  of  the  late  king  from  Wareham,  where 
it  hod  been  dishonourably  buried  in  unhal- 
lowed ground,  and  translating  it  with  great 
honour  to  Shaftesbury.  Witn  this  act  ends 
all  that  we  know  of  Dunstan's  public  life. 
He  probably  had  little  influence  over  the 
yo(U)g  king.  When  in  986  jEthelred  laid 
siege  to  Bocbester  to  enforce  a  claim  he  made 
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agminst  the  bidiop,  and  being  unable  to  take 
tEe  atj  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  bishopric, 
Dunstan  is  said  to  have  failed  to  persuade 
him  to  desist  until  he  procured  hts  acqui- 
escence hj  a  large  bribe  {A.-S.  Otron.  and 
Flor.  Wio.  sub  ann.  986;  Cod.  Dipl.  dec  ; 
OsBWBS,  110,  is  the  earliest  authority  for  the 
inteirention  of  Dunstan).  ^thelred,  how- 
em,  is  said  to  have  ^ven  the  bishopric  of 
Winchester  to  .,£lf  heah  [q.  tJ  at  the  arch- 
bishop's request  (Adeubd,  W),  The  occa- 
patims  of  Donstan's  last  yeaia  are  zeeorded 
by  the  Saxon  priest  B.,«£o  knew  lum  veil 
He  was  constant  in  prayer  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day;  he  lored  to  read  the  scriptures,  to 
icon  in  psalmody,  and  take  part  in  the  ser- 
Tieee  of^the  diurch.  The  handieraits  of  hie 
Mrlter  days  were  resumed,  and  he  spent  much 
time  in  correcting  books.  The  churches  of 
those  parts  of  the  continent  that  were  near 
'Knglaru<  held  him  in  reverence,  and  he  cor- 
responded with  Fleury  and  the  great  monas- 
tenes  of  Flanders.  Although  he  was  no 
lon^  engaged  in  affairs  of  state,  he  had  mueh 
buAineae  to  transact.  As  a  judge  he  was  quick 
to  discern  the  tmth;  he  loved  to  compose 
qsanda  and  to  be&iend  Uie  wealc  and  needy, 
and  be  era- continued  to  nj^ld  the  laws  of 
narriase  and  to  stTBngthen  the  church.  As 
a  teaehn  he  was  unwearied,  so  that  the 
whole  ^  England  is  8ud  to  have  been  filled 
-with  his  li(^t.  He  was  loving,  gentle,  and 
eerily  moved  to  tears.  He  us^  to  tell  the 
boys  of  his  household  stories  of  his  own  life, 
and  from  some  of  these  hoys,  as  well  as  from 
personal  intercourse  with  Dunstan,  B.,  the 
uonymous  author  of  the  earliest  life  of  the 
archbishop,  derived  the  information  he  has 
handed  down  to  us.  The  remembrance  of 
his  gentleness  was  long  cherished  at  Canter- 
bury, and  Oabern,  who  was  a  Canterbury 
idiolir,  tells  us  hoiw,  when  he  and  his  eom- 
paniiHiB  were  about  to  be  whipped,  Godric, 
oie  deen  of  Christ  Ohnzch,  finrbade  it  and  cMd 
the  toasters ;  for  he  laid  their  ^nd  &therDunr 
Stan  had  the  day  before  shown  them  a  pat< 
tern  of  gentleness  by  working  a  miracle  at 
his  tomb.  Again^  Osbem  records  that  when 
on  another  occasion  the  masters  had  deter- 
mined, apparently  from  a  mere  love  of  cruelty, 
to  whip  their  scholars,  the  poor  lads,  wiUi 
many  tears,  cried  to  their  '  sweetest  &ther' 
to  have  pity  on  them,  and  the  good  Dunstan 
heard  tbechildren'sprayer  anddeliveredthem. 
With  his  guests  he  would  talk  of  things  he 
had  heard  in  his  youth  from  men  of  an  older 
ration,  as  when  Abbo  of  Fleury  heard 
tell  the  bishop  of  Rochester  and  otlwrs 
the  story  of  the  mor^rrdom  of  St.  Edmund, 
which  he  had  learnt  from  kincfs  annour> 
hearer.  The  ■ocotmt  we  have  ol  Us  death 


was  written  hy  Adelard  about  twenty  years 
a^rwards.  His  strength  began  to  fail  on 
Ascension  day,  17  May  988.  On  that  day 
he  preached  three  times  and  celebrated  the 
Eucharist ;  then  he  supped  with  his  house- 
hold. After  supper  all  saw  that  his  end  was 
near  (  Vita  B.)  On  the  following  Saturday, 
after  the  matin  hymns  had  been  sung,  he 
bade  the  congregation  of  the  brethren  come 
to  him.  He  commended  his  spirit  to  them, 
and  thm  received  the  'viaticom*  of  the 
sacrament  that  had  been  celebrated  before 
him.  For  this  he  b^;an  to  give  thanks  to 
God,  and  sang,  'The  mercifiu  and  graeionS 
Lord  hath  so  done  his  marvellous  works 
that  they  ought  to  be  had  in  remembrance. 
He  hath  given  meat  unto  them  that  fear 
him,'  and  with  these  words  he  passed  away 
(Adehhd,  66).  He  was  buried  near  the 
altar  of  his  church,  in  a  tomb  that  he  had 
made  for  himself.  His  day  is  19  May.  In 
1608  the  monks  of  Glastonbury  claimed  that. . 
the  bones  of  the  saint  rested  in  their  church,, 
alleging  that  thev  had  been  removed  thither- 
in  the  reign  of  Eadmund  Ironside.  Their  - 
claim  was  groundless  [see  under  Bbbs,  Kioh-- 
abd].  No  extant  litwanr  work  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  Dunstan.  The  writmgs,  *  Trao- 
tatns  .  , .  delamdephilosophomm,' printed 
at  Cassel  in  16w,  the '  Be^loris  Concordia ' 
in  Beyner's  'Apostolatus  Benedictinorum' 
and  Dugdale's  '  Monasticon,'  i.  xxvii-xlr, 
and  the  'Oommeutanr  on  the  Benedictine  -' 
Rule '  in  the  British  Museum  (lUff.  MS.  10a,  . 
13)  sometimes  ascribed  to  htm  (Wbioht)  ~ 
cannot  be  acc^ted  as  hie  work  (Stubbs)  ; 
and  the  lists  of  titles  in  Bale  and  Pits  may 
safely  be  disregarded.  Neither  the  date  nor 
the  authorship  of  the  '  Penitential,'  printed 
bv  WiUdos  with  the  ecclesiastical  canons  of' 
Ead^r'a  reign,  can  be  determined.  A  book 
which  almost  certiunly  belonged  to  Dunstan 
is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library  (Auct.- 
F.  IV.  82).  It  eonnsts  of  aU^partof  thsc 
'  Liber  Eutuas  Grammatici  de  diseemendis. 
Conjugatiombus,*  some  extracts  from  the* 
scriptures  in  Grew  and  Ltiin,  and  other  mis* 
cellaneous  contents,  among  which  are  'some 
of  the  earliest  written  specimens  of  Welsh' 
(Stubbs^.  On  the  first  page  is  a  picture  of 
the  Saviour,  with  a  monk  kneeling  before 
him  with  a  scroll  coming  from  his  mouth,  on 
which  are  written  the  lines — 


Danatanam  memet  clem  ens  rogo,  Ohriste,  tiwrej 
Tenarias  me  non  nnss  srabsiMW  proeellas. 

A  note  by  a  later  hand  on  the  same  pa^  de- 
clares the  picture  and  writing  to  be  Dun- 
stan's  work,  and  Leland  (Collectanea,  iii. 
154),  who  mentions  having  seen  the  book 
at  Glastonbuiy,  accepts  it  as  Us  (Hiczeb, 
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Theiaurut,  i.  144,  where  this  piettm  is  en- 
graved ;  MjlCUT,  AtmaU  of  t/u  BoeUeUm, 
p.  20).  A  murasoript  St.  Auffustiua's 
'  GonuneiitBiy  on  tiie  Xpoot^pae,'  um  ^e- 
urved  in  the  Bodleian,  nas  a  note  that  the 
tnuuoripticHi  was  made  bj  order  of  'Dun- 
Btauus  abbas,'  and  must,  therefore,  have  been 
written  befi»e  Dunstan  'had  reached  the 
rank  of  ^ther  archbishop  or  saint '  (Stubbb  ; 
Macbix).  Another  book  ccmtaining  canons, 
also  in  the  Bodluan,  has  the  inscription 
'  liber  Sancti  Dnnstani,'  and  in  one  place  a 
boy's  head  with  the  words  'Wulfric  Oild,' 
which  Dr.  Stubbe  suggests  may  Tepresent 
Dunstan's  brother,  the  reeve  of  Glastonbury, 
and  probably  the '  oomes '  or  '  geeith  *  men- 
tioned in  various  charters  of  Eadmnnd  and 
Eadred  {Memorial,  Introduction,  Ixxri). 
Among  Dunstan's  mechanical  works  were 
two  bells  that  he  made  for  the  ohuzch 
of  Abingdon  (CAnm.  Moaatt.  dt  jiMi^don, 
L  846),  and  crosses,  censers,  uid  various 
vestment*  that  he  made  for  Glastonbury 
(JosiKlTBS,  Olatton.  p.  116).  A  charter 
which  professes  to  be  written  by  Dunatan's 
own  hand  is  at  Canterbury ;  a  duplicate  in 
the  jfoitish  Museum  haa  been  pbot^raphed ; 
it  ie printed  by  KemblejfCbd.  IXpl.  ccozxv.); 
another  is  said  to  be  at  Winchester  (Sxttbbs  ; 
Wriaht).  The  canticle  '  Kyrie  rex  splen- 
dens'  may,  Dr.  Stubbs  points  out,  be,,  as 
Higden  asserts,  the  Kyne  eleison  which, 
according  to  Eeidmer,  was  revealed  to  Dun- 
stan in  a  dream  and  dictated  b^  him ;  it  may 
be  that  the  music  to  which  Higden  seems  to 
fsfer  is  his  rather  than  the  wwds,  but  even 
of  that  tiiere  can  be  no  certainty. 

phfemorialfl  of  St.  Dunstan,  ed.  Stubbs  (Bolts 
Ser.),  contains  an  introdnccioD  in  -which  for  th« 
first  time  the  life  and  work  of  ths  archbishop 
have  been  treated  adequately,  the  '  Vita  anctore 
B.,'  an  anonymoiis '  Saxon '  priest,  probablv  from 
the  eld  Saxon  land,  who  was  parsonally  ao- 
iiuainted  vith  Donistan,  and  who  dn^cated  his 
work  to  £lfric,  arehbiahop  of  Caatorbnry  [q.  v.], 
the  Life  by  Adelard,  a  monk  of  Ghent,  written 
fin-  Arehbiahop  JElfheah,  between  1 006  and  1011, 
in  the  fbnn  of ' lecttones '  for  thenseof  the  Can- 
terbury monks,  and  containing  a  number  of 
legends  that  bad  in  scarcely  twenty  years  ^ 
thered  round  Dunatan's  memoiy,  along  with 
some  matters  evidently  derived  &om  personal 
information,  Lives  by  Oabem  fq.  vA  a  contem- 
porary of  Lanfranc,  with  a  Book  of  Miraclfts,  by 
Eadmer  [q.  v.],  also  with  a  Book  of  Mitadee,  by 
William  of  Malmeeborv  [q.  v.]  and  Capgrave 
[q.  v.J,  Xietters  addressed  to  XhiDstan  and  ouers, 
and  AwDMita  Rltnalia  da  Dmutano;  Ang^o- 
Saxon  Cnron.  (Rolls  Ser.);  Florence  of  Worceeter 
(Eng.  Hist  Soc) :  William  of  Malmeabary,  (3«eta 
Begum  (Eng.  Hist.  Soc.),  6eata  Pontificnm  (Bolls 
Sar.),  De  Anttq.  Eod.  Qlaaton.,  Gale ;  Ghion. 


Monaat.  de  Abingdon  (Bolls  Ser.) ;  Historia 
Bamesiensts  (Bolls  Ser-);  Kenble's  Oodn  Si- 

51omat.  (Eng.  Hist  Soa);  WilkuMfs  Oondlia; 
horpe's  Aaeiant  Laws;  Bobertson's  Historical 
Essays ;  Ho(^a  Lives  of  Uie  Arditushops  d  Can- 
terbury, vol.  i.;  Lingard's  Aogio-Saxon  Church; 
Green's  Conquest  of  Englaod;  Wrij^s  Bio- 
grapbia  liteinria.]  W.  H. 

DTJNSTAIJ,  aUM  KiiOHnr,  ANTHONY 
(1477-1608),  bishop  of  Llandaff.  [SeeKiT- 
cmv.] 

DUNSTAN,  JEFFREY  (1769P-1797), 
mayor  of  Garrett,  was  a  foimdling,  and  as 
such  was  reared  in  the  pari^  worBhoiue  <rf 
St.  Dunstan's-in-the-East.  At  the  age  oi 
twelve  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  greengrocer, 
but  ranaway  to  Birmingham,where  he  worked 
in  the  &ctorie8.  Aftor  his  retnin  to  London 
in  1776  his  chief  oecnpatiw  was  that  of  buy- 
ing old  wigs.  Hia  oxtnordinary  appearance, 
ana  the  moU  way  in  which  he  clapped  hia 
hands  to  his  mouth  and  called  '  old  wigs,' 
used  always  to  attract  a  crowd  of  people  atter 
him  in  tlw  streets.  On  the  death  of  *  Sir ' 
John  Harper  in  1786,'SiT'Jefficeywa8  elected 
mayor  of  Garrett.  The  custom  of  the  Gar- 
rett elections  seems  to  hare  had  its  origin  in 
a  petty  act  of  local  injustice.  Certain  en- 
croaclunents  on  Qairett  Common,  situated  be- 
tween Wandsworth  and  Tooting  in  Surrey, 
led  to  the  formadon  of  an  assodation  of  the 
inhabitants  for  the  protection  of  their  rifhta. 
The  head  of  this  association  was  called  the 
mayor,  and  one  of  the  rules  was  that  he 
should  be  r&K^oeen  after  every  general  elec- 
tion. The  public  soon  oitena  into  the  joke, 
the  moek-euetion  became  highlypopular,  and 
the  moat  eccentrio  diaracterB  were  Inrought 
forward  as  candidates.  The  popularity  of 
the  enterttunment  is  suffiuently  attested  by 
the  fisUowing  entry  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Ma^ 
gasine'  under  26  July  1781 :  'The septennial 
mock-eleotion  for  Gairatwftsfaeld  this  day,an3 
upwards  of  fifty  thousand  persons  were  on 
that  ludicrous  occasion  assembled  at  Wands- 
worth '  (U.  341).  While  Sir  Richard  Kiillipa 
relates  that '  at  the  two  laA  elections  I  was 
told  that  the  road  within  a  mile  of  Wands- 
worth was  so  blocked  up  by  vehicles,  that 
none  could  move  backward  or  forward  during 
many  hours ;  and  that  the  candidates,  dressed 
like  ehimn|^'«weeperB  on  May-dav,  or  in  the 
mock-ftshion  of  the  period,  were  brought  to 
the  hustings  in  the  carriages  ctf  pean,  drawn 
by  rix  horses,  die  owners  themselves  oondo- 
soending- to  become  their  drivers  (pp.  81-3). 
Possessing  a  la^  fond  of  vulgar  wit,  Btr 
Jefirey  vnuB  the  most  popular  ^  tiie  candi- 
dates who  ever  mpeaiw  onthe(3anetthnaU 
inga.  He  was  mmenM  at  itsnt  auceesuve 
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dectmu,  but  in  1796  was  ousted  from  Iiis 
office  bj  '  Sir '  Harry  Bimsdale,  a  muffin-sd- 
kctod  dealer  in  tin-ware.  This  was  thelast 
elegtion  which  took  place  at  Oaxrett,  though 
an  nasuccassfnl  attempt  torerire  tiie  custom 
was  made  eome  thirty  years  after.  In  Charles 
-  LamVa '  Baminiscenoe  of  Sir  Jeffery  Dunstan,' 
which  appeared  in  Hone's  'Every  Day  Book' 
(yoL  ii.  cols.  842-4),  r^ecence  is  made  to  the 
attempt  to  bring  Dunstan  out  on  the  Hay- 
maitet  stage,  in  the  part  of  Dr.  Last.  '  The 
announcement  drew  a  crowded  house ;  but 
artwithrtandiiK  infinite  tutoring — by  Foote 
or  Oanicki  I  &^et  which— wtwa  the  cuz^ 
tain  drew  up,  the  heart  of  Sir  Je&iy  luled, 
and  he  fiiuuned  <m,  and  made  nothing  of  his 
part,  till  the  hiseea  of  the  boose  at  last  in 
very  kindness  dismissed  him  from  the  boards. 
Great  as  his  parliamentary  eloquence  had 
fthown  iteelf ;  brilliantly  as  his  on-^uuid  sal- 
lias  had  sparkled  on  a  hustings ;  they  here 
totally  iadad  him'  (ib.  col.  8^).  Dunstan 
died  in  1797,  and  was  buried  in  Whitechapel 
churchyard.  Some  curious  lUuetrations  from 
the  drawings  of  Valentine  Green,  portraying 
the  hnmours  of  a  Garrett  election,  wiU  be 
found  in  the  'Book  of  Days'  (L  662-3),  and 
portnita  of  Dunstan  are  giTen  in  Hone's 
'Every  Day  Book'  (ii.  8S0)  and  Wilson's 
'  Wondeifiil  Ghaiacters '  (i.  opp.  816).  Foote 
•fttanded  die  electionin  1761,  and  in  176S  pro- 
■dneed  at  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket  his 
comedy  of  '  The  Miiyor  «f  Garret/  Lmdon, 
176^  oro,  iriiieh  met  witii  great  sneceas. 

[Sir  Itidiard  Phillips's  Uormng's  from 
Loodon  to  Kev  (1820),  pp.  76-81;  V^Isod's 
Wonderful  Chara£ter8(1826Xi.  218-20;  Cbam- 
iMta^s  Book  of  Days  (1864),  i.  669-64  ;  Hoae'a 
Evtaj  Day  Book  (1880),  vol.  i.ool.  1248.  vol.  ii. 
coU.  819-66;  Hotw's  Year  Book  (1832),  cols. 
19^3  ;  Qmt.  Mag.  (1781),  li.  304  ;  The  Hayor 
of  Oamtt,  a  comedy  by  Samuel  Foote,  -with  ao 
bistorieal  aceoaat  of  the  Mock  Election  (1831); 
this  pamphlet  is  illostzated  vi^  dssigiu  by  B. 
Segrmoor,  and  eontaios  a  pralrut  of  Danutan 
erying  •  Old  Wigs-T  a.  F.  E.  B. 


DtlSSTAimiiLS!,  BiBOjf  (1757- 
1630).   [See  Basbbt,  Fsurcis.] 

DUirSa^K,  CHAilLES  (17(50-1816), 
BisoelUneous  writer,  bom  in  1760,  was  the 
ooly  mi  of  the  Kev.  Charles  Dunster,  preben- 
dan*  of  Salisbury.  He  waa  admitted  at  Oriel 
Couegef  Oxford,  as  a  commoner  in  1767,  took 
his  B  decree  at  the  end  of  1770,  migrated 
earir  in  1771  to  BaOiol,  and  again  in  1778 
to  iSrinity.  He  was  instituted  to  tbe  Wor- 
cestecature  rectories  of  Oddingley  and  Naun- 
ton  Beauchampin  1776,  and  in  1789  (  Ajisold, 
P<;/it«rM)tot[hatof  FetworthinSussex.  He 
became  rural  dean  of  West  Sussex,  and  held 


the  rectory  of  Petworth  till  his  death  in  Apiil 
1816.  He  published :  1 .  <  The  Frogs  of  Aris- 
tophanes,'1785.  2.  '  Cider,  poem  by  John 
Philips,  with  notes  pfoTincial  and  explana- 
tory, including  the  present  most  approved 
method  of  making  order  in  Hereforoshire,' 
1791.  3.  *  Paradise  Kegaiued,  with  notes  of 
various  authors,'  1796.  ^4,  '  CTotuiderations 
on  Milton's  early  reading  and  the  jmma 
stamina  of  hie  Paradise  LMt,'  1800  ^a  work 
intended  to  show  Milton's  obligations  to 
Joshua  Sylvester).  6.  '  A  Letter  on  a  Paa- 
sagB  in  St  Matthew,'  1804.  6.  'Discuraorv 
OonaideratiouB  on  St.  Luke's  (jbEjel,'  1806. 
7. '  Difloursory  Observations  on  tiie  eridenea 
that  St.  Matthew's  (Gospel  was  the  &nt 
written,'  1806.  8.  'A  Letter  on  the  two 
last  petitions  of  the  Lord'a  Prater/  1807. 
9.  '  A  Letter  ou  the  incontrovertible  TruUi 
of  Christianity,' 2nd  edition,  1808.  10. 'Con- 
siderations on  the  hypotluaifl  that  St.  Luke's 
Gospel  was  the  first  written,' 1808.  ll.'Points 
at  issue  between  the  Editor  of  Dr.  Townsotfa 
Works  and  the  Author  of  CTonaideratioos  on 
the  bypothesis,&c,' 1811. 12. 'Considerations 
on  the  Holy  Sacrament,' 1811.  13.  'Tracts 
ou  St.  Luke's  Gospel,'  1812.  This  ismerely 
Nos.  6, 7, 10,  and  11  bound  up  together  witli 
a  general  preface.  14.  '  A  Synopsis  of  the 
three  firat  Gospels/  1812.  16.  '  Psalms  and 
Hymns  adapted  for  the  use  of  a  Parochial 
Caiurch/  laiS.  There  is  also  a  sonnet  by 
Dunster  on  the  death  of  George  M(mck  Bw* 
keley  in  the  'Gentleman's  UaguiBe'  fbr 
April  1796  (IxT.  328). 

[IVieboM  Lit.  AnMd.  ix.  386;  Oent.  Hag. 
Hay  1818.  Ixxzvi.  (vt.  L)  492;  Oriel,  Ballid, 
and  Trimtj  College  US.  AdmissiOD  Bocft^j^ 

DUNSTEE.  HENRY  (d.  1669),  presi- 
dentof  Harvard  (College,  was  the  son  of  Henry 
Dunster  of  Balehoult,  Bury,  IjBucashire.  Bte 
received  bis  academical  education  at  Magda- 
lene College,  Cambridge,  as  a  member  of 
which  he  proceeded  B.A.  in  1680,  M.A.  in 
1634.  He  took  (xdecs,  but  unable  to  submit 
to  high  church  tyranny,  he  sought  a  home 
across  tbe  Atlantic  in  the  sumnw  <k  1640. 
For  a  while  he  resided  at  Boston,  (»f  whidt 
he  was  admitted  a  freeman  2  June  1641. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  America  he  was  ap- 
pointed, 27  Aug.  1640,  president  of  the  new^ 
established  Harvard  (College  in  the  room  of 
Nathaniel  Eaton  [q.  v.],  an  c^ce  which  bis 
piety,  learning,  and  aomioistrative  ability 
enabled  him  to  fiU  with  rare  distinctit^  But 
having  imbibed  the  principles  of  anti-pedo- 
baptism,  and  publicly  advocated  them,  he 
waa  persuaded,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  years, 
to  reaipi  in  favour  of  Charts  Chauuiy  (q.  v.'^ 
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24  Oct.  1654.  'President  Dunster,'  savs 
Quincy,  'united  in  himself  the  character  of 
both  patron  and  prewdent,  for  poor  as  he  was 
lie  contributed  at  a  time  of  the  utmost  need 
one  hundred  acres  of  land  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  college '  (Siatory  of  Harvard 
University).  He  is  thought  to  have  obtained 
the  charter  of  1642,  and  certainly  secured  that 
of  1060  on  his  own  petition.  He  also  built 
the  president's  house.  He  was  then  invited 
to  Ireland  by  Henry  Cromwell  and  his  coun- 
cil, but  he  thought  it  better  to  decline,  and 
retired  to  Scituate,  where  he  continued  to 
preach  until  his  death,  27  Feb.  1668-9.  By 
his  will  he  desired  to  be  buried  at  Cambridge, 
where,  he  says,  lay  the  remains  of  some  of 
his  bahes.  He  bequeathed  legacies  to  the 
Terr  persons  who  had  clamooira  the  loudest 
for  nil  removal  from  the  college.  Dunster 
was  twice  married.  His  first  wife^  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  the  Key.  Joseph  Glover,  whom  he 
married  21  June  1641,  died  23  Aug.  164S, 
leaving  no  issue ;  and  the  following  year  he 
married  another  Elizabeth,  whose  parentage 
is  unltnown.  By  this  lady,  who  survived 
until  12  Sept.  1690,  he  had  David,  Henry, 
Jonathan,  Dorothy,  and  Elizabeth ;  an  in- 
teresting account  of  these  children,  by  the 
Rev.  L.  R.  Paige,  will  be  found  in  the  'New 
England  Historical  and  Qenealogieal  Regis- 
ter,'xxvii.  307-10. 

Dunster  was  as  excellent  Hebraist.  After 
the  publication  of  Eliot's  'Bay*  Psalms  in 
1640  it  was  found  nerassary  to  sulgect  it  to 
a  thorough  revision.  Dunster  undertook  the 
task,  andwith  the  asuatanceof  Riohaxd  Lyon 
produced  the  version  used  by  thechurdiesof 
Aew  England  for  many  8ub6ec[ttent  yean. 
A  life  of  Dunster,  by  i,  Chaplm,  was  pub* 
lished  at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  in  1872. 

(Savage's  Genealog.  Diet,  of  First  Settlers  in 
New  Engknd,  ii.  82;  Slather's  Md^alia  Ame- 
ricana Cnrisli.  bk.  iii.  pp.  99-101,  bk.  ir.  pp. 
127,  128  i  Allen's  American  £iogr.  Diet.  (3nl 
edit),  p.  813.]  O.  a. 

DUNSTER.  SAMUEL  (1676-1764), 
translator  of  Horace,  of  a  Somersetshire 
ftmily,  was  bom  in  September  167^  entered 
the  Merchant  Tavlors'  School  12  March 
1687-8,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  He  graduated  B.A.  in  r698,M.  A. 
in  1700,  B.D.  and  D.D.  in  1713,  and  was  or- 
dained at  Fulham  in  1700.  He  was  at  St. 
James's,  Westminster,  in  1706,  and  acted  as 
<^plun  to  Charles,  viscount  Maynard^  before 
1708,  to  Charles,  dukeof  Shrewsbury,  in  1712, 
and  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  some  years 
after.  Inl716heiBmeiitionedbyLadyOow- 
per(i}<(iry,1864,p.  100)  as  preaching 'an  in-  I 
tolerabledullsermon'atcourt.  Hewaspre-J 


Rented  to  the  reetory  of  Ohinnor,  QzfindahirB, 
in  1716  by  Queen  Anne,  and  was  afterwards 
collated  to  the  incumbency  of  Fhddingtcu, 
Ijondon.  The  prebend  of  Netherbuxy  in 
Salisbuiy  Cathedral  was  conferred  on  him 
in  1717.  This  he  exchanged  in  1720  for 
Orimston  Yatminster  in  the  same  cathedral, 
which  stall  he  held  until  1748,  when  he  re- 
signed it  to  his  son  Charles.  In  1720,  also, 
he  was  collated  to  the  stall  of  Farendon  in 
Lincoln  Cathedral  In  1722  he  succeeded  to 
the  valuable  vicarage  of  Rochdale.  He  died 
at  Rochdale  in  July  1754,  aged  79,  after  a 
residence  there  of  thirty-two  years  and  three 
months. 

He  was  a  dignified  clergyman  and  a  use- 
ful mapsbiat^  thoodi  a  poor  and  Terfaow 
prmeher.  He  had  liigli-chuTcb  aad  non- 
juring  leanings,  and  was  closelv  associated 
with  the  active  Jacobite  party  in^tfanchester. 

His  earliest  poem  is  included  in  tJiie  '  La- 
crymse  Cantabritrienses  in  obitum  Seren.  Re- 
gime Mariie,'  1(34-6.  He  is  credited  by  the 
i  editors  of  Whitoker's  '  History  of  Whidley ' 
(4th  edit.  ii.  426)  with  tlie  authorship  of 
*  Anglia  Rediviva,  being  a  Full  Description 
of  all  the  Shires,  Cities,  Principal  Towns  and 
Rivers  in  England,'  1699,  8vo.  His  other 
publications  were :  1.  *  Wisdom  and  Under- 
standing the  Glory  and  Excellence  of  Human 
Nature,  being  a  sermon  in  defence  of  popu- 
lar education^  1708,  8to  (tltiee  editions). 
2.  'The  Conditions  inDrexiliaB  on  Eternity, 
made  English  from  the  Latin,'  1710.  A. 
second  edition  appeared  in  1714,  and  other 
editions  subsequently.  In  1844  it  was  re- 
vised and  again  published,  with  a  preface  laiy 
the  Rev. H. P. Dunster.  3.  'The  Satytsand 
Epistles  of  Horace,  done  into  English,'  1710, 
8vo.  A  second  edition,  with  the  addition  of 
the  '  Art  of  Poetry,'  came  out  in  1717,  with 
the  translator's  portrait.  The  fourth  ^tion 
is  dated  1729.  This  dull  version  exposed 
him  to  the  taunts  of  the  satirists  of  his  day, 
among  whom  iras  Dr.  T.  Francklin,  who 
wrote — 

O'er  Tibnr's  swan  the  moMS  «<«pt  in  vain, 
And  monm'd  their  Baid  by  cruel  Danster  slain. 

4.  'APanegyrickonhisMajestyKingQeoive 
.  .  .  by  Charles  Ludolph,BaroBde  Danokd- 
man,  made  English  from  the  Latin  by  S.  D..* 
1716.  4to. 

[Eatoe's  Yiears  of  Rochdale,  od.  by  Howorth. 
Chetbam  See.  1883,  pp.  144  seq.;  Whitaker's 
Whalley.  4th  edit  ii.  426 ;  Nichols's  Anecdotes 
riii.  463  (as  to  the  sale  of  Dunster's  library) ; 
RobinsoD's  Register  of  Merchant  Taylors*  School^ 
i.  320;  Le  Neve's  Fasti  (Hardy),  iii.  151, 166-7; 
Marriage  licenses,  Horleian  See.  zxvi.  334.1 
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DTJNSTERVILLi;  EDWARD  (1796- 
1873),  commander  R.N.  and  hjdrographer, 
eon  <n  Edward  DunaterviUe,  shipowner,  was 
bom  at  Penryn  in  Cornwall  2  Dec  1796. 
He  entered  the  navr  17  July  1612  as  a  €rBt- 
elasB  TolimteCT  on  board  H.M.  sloop  Brisk, 
on  tbe  aorUi  eosBt  of  Spain,  was  present  in 
the  night  attmdi  made  in  August  1613  on  the 
fottnm  <Kr  San  Sebastian,  and  became  a  mid- 
shipman 36  Sept.  1613.  As  a  midshl^an 
and  an  able  seaman  he  served  until  18  I^ov. 
1815,  when  on  the  reduction  of  the  fleet  to 
a  peace  establisfament  he  was  'finally  dis- 
cha^ed '  from  his  majesty's  service.  After- 
ward he  was  employed  as  second  and  chief 
officer  in  the  merchant  service.  Howerer,  on 
9  Sept.  1824  he  passed  an  examination  at  the 
Trinity  Boose  lor  a  master  in  the  navr,  and 
was  appointed  second  master  of  H.M.S.  Va- 
loroos.  As  master  of  the  Bustard  he  was 
stationed  in  tbe  West  Indies,  where  he  made 
many  usefdl  observations,  which  were  duly 
Teooraed  at  the  admiralty ;  afterwardB  inEag^ 
land  he  passed  examination!  and  recMTed 
certificates  of  his  practical  knowledi^  as  a 
pslot.  On  25  March  1833,  on  the  nommation 
of  the  hydrc^rapher  of  the  admiralty,  he  be- 
came master  of  the  surveying  vessel  Thun- 
derer, with  orders  to  complete  the  survey  of 
the  Mosquito  coast,  and  remained  in  that 
emplorment  until  27  Not.  1835,  when  he  was 
invalided  firom  the  efiects  of  his  servitude  of 
fifteen  years  on  the  West  India  station.  As 
a  lieutenant  on  board  the  Cambridc«,  78,  he 
took  part  in  the  operations  of  ISlo  on  the 
coast  of  Sjria,  and  assisted  in  blockading 
the  Egyptian  fleet  at  Alexandria,  and  was 
awvded  the  Syrian  medals.  On  19  April 
1842  he  liecame  one  of  the  hjdrographer's 
aamstanta  at  the  admiralty,  Whitdiail,  where 
be  xemuned  until  31  March  1870,  when  he 
was  superannuated  at  the  age  of  78,  on  two- 
thirds  of  his  salary,  namely,  400/.  per  annum. 
Duri^  the  twenty'-eight  years  of  his  resi- 
dence at  the  admiralty  he  had  to  attend  to 
the  issuing  of  charts  to  the  fleet,  to  keep  an 
■pcount  of  tbe  printing,  mounting,  and  issue 
of  charts  and  books,  to  report  to  the  hydro- 
grapher  on  questions  of  puotage,  and  to  pre- 

Esrecatalognesof  charts  and  theannnal  light- 
ouse  lists.  Of  the  latter  be'revised  and  saw 
f  hroQgh  the  press  102  volumes  respecting 
the  hjfats  andriighthouseB  in  all  parts  of  the 
wozm  In  1860  he  produced  'Admiralty 
Oatalogiie  of  Chazt^  Plans,  Views,  and  Sail- 
i^  INrectioDs,'7tIi  ed.  1850,2  vols.,  and  8th 
«L  1864.  2  vols.  He  also  brought  out '  The 
Indian  Directory,  or  DirectiOT  for  Sail^  to 
nd  from  the  East  Indies.  By  James  Hors- 
bnrgh,  TJtS.  Crarected  and  rerised  by 
CamaaaaAer  E.  DoBsterrille,'  7th  ed,  London, 


1869,  2  vols.,  and  8th  ed.  1804,  2  vols.  He 
died  at  32  St.  Augustine's  Hoad,  Camden 
Square,  London,  1 1  March  1873.  He  waa 
twice  married  and  left  issue. 

[Tbe  Servitude  of  Commander  E.  DanstwrviUs 
(1870) ;  BoHseand  Conrtn^s  BibliotheeaCornii- 
bieosis,  i.  137-8,  iii.  1164;  Boase's  CoUeetanea 
CoTDBbisnsia,  p.  220;  O'Bjms's  Naval  Kog. 
INok  (1881  ed.X  pp-  344,  xzi.]        Q.  G.  B. 

DUNTHOEN,  WILUAM  (d.  U90), 
town  clerh  of  London,  was  a  Londoner,  ana 
lived  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alban,  Wood  Streets 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  parentage  and  early 
life,  but  he  proceeded  to  the  university  o£ 
Cambridge,  where  he  had  a  successful  career 
and  was  dected  19  May  1466  a  fellow  of 
Peterhouse,  an  office  which  he  held  till 
22  Dec.  1469  (Cole  MSS.  xliL  73-4).  On 
the  accession  of  Edward  IV  he  was  appointed 
common  clerk  of  London.  His  predecessor, 
Boger  Tonge,  who  had  held  the  office  since 
1446,  belonged  to  the  Lancastrian  party,  and 
on  6  Aug.  1461  was  disdiazged  1^  the  oon^ 
mon  eonndl  from  his  offide  m  common  clerk 
for  his  great  ounces  and  rebellion  against 
Uie  king,  and  declared  incapable  of  holding 
it  in  the  future.  The  king's  influence  waa 
not,  however,  sufficient  to  secure  the  vacant 
appointment  for  one  Bobert  Osbom,  whom  he 
recommended  to  the  corporation  on  23  Sept., 
but  on  2  Oct.  Dunthorn  was  elected  by  the 
common  council  and  sworn  bef(»re  the  court 
of  aldermoi.  Some  alterations  in  the  esta- 
blishment were  effected  at  this  time,  by  which 
tbe  clerks  in  the  outer  court  became  remov- 
able at  the  will  of  the  commcm  clerk. 

Dunthorn  proved  a  valuable  and  trusted 
officer  to  the  city.  The  kii^s  oonfidmce  in 
him  is  shonm  by  his  lec^t  in  1463  £ram 
John  Nonnan,  aldennui  tn  Cheap  ward,  of 
the8umof80J:6«.  Sdl, 'the  which  was  late 
gevyn  unto  our  soVaign  lord  the  kyng  *  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ward  (jf^ty  Seoordt, 
journal  vii.  fol.  6).  In  1464,  for  the  better 
custody  and  preservation  of  the  city  docu- 
ments, the  mayor  and  two  aldermen  were 
appointed  to  survey  the  books  and  records 
and  deliver  the  same  to  the  common  clerk  by 
indenture,  that  officer's  own  security  being 
accepted  for  their  safe  custody.  At  a  court 
of  mayor  and  aldermen  held  18  Oct.  1467  it 
was  agreed  that  Dunthorn,  in  consideration 
of  his  good  and  faithful  service,  should  re- 
ceive, in  addition  to  hia  usual  fees  of  10^  and 
five  mazkSfaforthersnm  often  marks,makiag 
in  all  an  annn^  salary  of  QOL  so  long  as  he 
should  continue  to  hola  the  office  of  commoa 
clerk  (ib.  viL  foL  168).  On  28  Nov.  1474 
the  city  fathers  further  granted  to  Dun- 
thorn the  laive  sum  of  115*.  St.  3d.  assigned 
to  them  1^  the  king's  letten  patent  out  of 
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the  ouBtoms  of  the  port  c£  Sandwich,  to 
'write  anew  one  or  two  books  of  the  cufitome 
and  ordinanceB  of  the  city  (ib.  viii.  foL  91). 

The  result  of  hia  lahours  u  itiU  to  be  seen 
in  the  venerable  city  recoird,  called  after  its 
compiler  the  *  Liber  Dunthonu*  It  is  a  folio 
Tolume  measuring  18  in.  by  18,  and  con- 
taining 467  Tellum  leaves,  written  in  a  neat 
law-text  hand.  Many  of  its  pazes  are  il- 
luminated with  floral  borders,  and  an  initial 
W  at  the  be^ninf  of  the  book  contains  the 
«ffigy  of  St.  Paul,  the  patron  saint  of  Loudon. 
Theoinding  is  of  BuMtanttal  boards  eoTered 
with  rough  calf  leather,  and  varnished  with 
brass  bosses  and  clasps  now  black  with  age ; 
on  the  book  cover,  under  a  plate  of  bom  sur- 
rounded by  a  metal  frame,  is  a  pieoe  ofparch- 
ment  beanog  the  name  Bunthom.  The  To- 
lome  is  written  in  Latin,  Noimui<fVeneh, 
and  English,  and  oontuns  a  portion  of  the 
older  and  more  fimmus  xeeonL  the  'Liber 
Albns,'  compiled  by  Dun  thorns  celebrated 
pedeeessor,  John  Carpenter  (1S70  P-1441  P) 
[a.  T.],  in  1419.  It  ateo  conttuns  transcripts 
01  various  charters  granted  to  the  city  from 
the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  that  of 
Edward  IV,  and  extracts  from  the  letter- 
books  and  other  records  concerning  the  rights 
of  the  dtizens,  the  duties  ai  officers,  ana  the 
■ponishments  fcx  various  ounces.  One  of  the 
most  curious  entries  in  the  book  is  an  unpub- 
lished letter(Mayl471)ofTbomasNevilI,  the 
Bastard  Falconbridge,  'captain  and  leader  of 
King  Henry's  [VI]  people  in  Kent,'  to  the 
mayor  and  citiEens  ofLondon,  requesting  per- 
misuon  to  pass  with  his  anny  through  the  city 
mpnnuitaf'tiieusurper'(EdwaralV).  The 
answer  of  ihs  m^or  and  MtiEens  follows,  in 
wlitch  ihey  allnm  to  the  battle  of  Bamet, 
the  deaths  of  the  Eari  of  Warwick  and  the 
Haiquis  of  Montagu,  *  and  the  opyn  Uyng  of 
theire  bodies  in  the  chirche  of  Ponies  by  the 
■space  <tf  ij  dayes,'  and  mention  the  names  of 
the  nobles  slain  in,  and  beheaded  after,  the 
battle  of  Tewkesbury.  They  refuse  to  give 
him  permission.  Both  letters  are  in  Engush, 
and  show  bow  strong  was  the  Londoners' 
attachment  to  Edward  rV's  cause.  Bunthom 
as  a  Yorkist  no  doubt  took  an  especial  plea- 
eure  in  transcribing  tham  into  his  book,  and 
was  indeed  very  probably  the  author  of  the 
reply. 

Ctai  18  Jnfy  1486  a  yearly  allowance  of 
ten  marks  was  graated  to  Bunthom  by  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  ^ib.  ix.  tcH.  114).  Tfaia 
was  dcmbUess  in  addition  to  the  salaiy  pze- 
vionaly  awarded  to  him,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing  year  an  article  was  added  to  the  oath 
^ line  recorder,  common  serieant,  common 
cietk,  and  under  sheri&,  foroidding  the  re- 
-oeipt  of  aajr  gift  or  zemid  beyond  tlieir  j 


lawful  feee.  Bunthom  continual  to  hold 
office  until  his  death  in  1489 ;  he  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  town  clerk  who  signed 
himeelf  by  his  somame  only,  a  practice  wiiii^ 
has  contmned  to  the  present  time.  Donthom 
stood  high  in  tfie  esteem  of  his  fellowH^tiiena ; 
between  1469  and  1478  his  name  appears  «s 
trustee  in  no  less  than  twelve  deeds  in  the 
Hustings  Rolls  at  the  Ouildball,  frequently 
associated  with  his  son-in-law,  William  New- 
burgh.  He  also  acted  as  executor  to  Soger 
KicoU,  William  Haddon,  imd  other  citizens 
(Soils  of  Parliament,  vi  110).  He  appears 
to  have  purchased  an  estate  in  Essex  in  1473 
(Peda  JSntim,  13  Edw.  IV,  64),  and  other 
property  in  the  same  county  in  1486  (Qose 
JioU,  3  Hen.  VH,  66).  He  was  buned  in 
London  (Fjlysb  Fishbb,  Gat.  <if  Tomb$,  p. 
23).  BunUkom's  wiU,  dated  18  Feb.  1489- 
1490  iPnbate  Meg,  34,  MiUes),  was  ^ved 
in  P.  G.  0.  10  June  1490,  and  oontaios  a 
bequest  to  the  hifh  altar  of  St.  Alban, 
Wood  Street,  of  which  parish  he  was  a  pa- 
rishioner. He  leaves  his  houses  and  l^ds 
in  London  and  Essex  to  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
and  after  her  death  equally  between  his  two 
daughters,  Joan  (then  unmarried  and  under 
age)  and  Letitia,  the  wife  of  William  New- 
burgh  (or  Norbrough),  grooer.  Newbuzgh 
was  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Allhallows  Barking 
parish,  snd  left  many  bequests  for  religious 
purposes  and  to  the  Grocers'  Company.  Bun- 
thom and  he  appointed  each  other  mutually 
as  executors,  but  Newburgh  was  the  survivor, 
his  will  (iVofiois  .Bm.  3,  Bogett)  being  proved 
31  Nov.  1491. 

[City  Beeoids,  Guildhall.]  C.  W-h. 

DUITTHOBNE,  JOHN  (1770-1844), 
painter,  was  a  ^umber  and  glaxiar  in  tba 
village  of  East  Bergholt,  Suffolk.  He  was 
ao  inteUigent  man,  and  devoted  all  his  spare 
time  to  pamting  landscapes.  His  cottage  was 
close  to  the  house  of  Golding  Constable,  and 
the  latter's  son,  John  Constable  (1776-1837) 
.  v.],  early  formed  an  intimacy  with  Dun- 
ome,  and  it  was  in  Bunthome's  little  house, 
and  in  his  companionship,  that  Constable  laid 
the  foundations  of  his  future  g^ceat  career  as 
a  landacBp&-painter.  Bunthome  continued, 
to  live  at  East  Bengholt  until  his  death,  oa 
19  Oct.  1844,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  By 
his  wife  Hannah  he  had  four  childreD,  tbe 
t^iird  of  whom  was  JoKjr  DnrxBOBNB,  jus. 
(1798-1833),  born  at  East  Bergholt  19  April 
1798,  and  baptised  there  8  Junei  Conttable'e 
attachment  to  tbe  elder  Bunthome  was  ex- 
tended in  an  ev«i  greater  manner  to  the  sqq. 
Young  Bunthome  became  OonstaUe's  con- 
stant companion  and  assistant,  and  in  thva 
latto:  capadtj  proved  very  tuicdUl  to  turn. 
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Hewu  possessed  also  of  considerable  mathe- 
msticsl  and  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  was 
tu^Uy  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  He 
pamted  landscapes  on  his  own  account,  and 
contributed  to  the  Roval  Academy  exhibi- 
tions from  1827  to  1882,  and  occasionally  to 
the  British  Institution.  In  1882,  however, 
he  suffered  from  diwase  of  the  heart,  which 
caused  hb  death  early  in  Norember  of  that 
year  at  Eeat  Beigholt,  wfa»e  he  was  buried. 
Tbm  wore  also  two  artists  of  the  name  of 
ivBCS  DTOTKOBirB,  &tlier  and  son,  who  lived 
at  CkileheBter,  and  contributed  small  genre 
netures  to  the  Boyal  Academy  exhibitions 
from  1783  to  1792.  Some  of  these  were  en- 
grared  in  stipple  by  E.  Scott  and  others.  The 
yoni^erBunthome  is  said  to  have  died  yoimg, 
Slid  to  have  shown  much  ability. 

[Badgrave's  Diet,  of  Artists ;  Oiaves's  Diet,  of 
Axtiat^  1760-1S80  ;  Leslie's  Idfe  of  Constable; 
B«lgistCTS<rfEart  Berghidt,  per  Bsv.  J.  WooUey.] 

L.  C. 

DUIJTHORNE,  RICHARD  (1711- 
1775),  astronomer,  was  bom  in  1711  at  Ram- 
sey in  Huntingdonshire.  His  father  was  a 
gaidener,  and  ms  innate  love  of  learning  re- 
ceived  its  earliest  stimulus  from  poring  over 
the  torn  pages  of  old  magasines  used  for 
wrapping  up  seeds.  At  t£e  free  grammar 
■chool  of  Ramsey  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
talents  by  Dr.  I<ong  [q.  v.],  master  of  Pem- 
broke Hall,  Cambridge^  who  after  a  time  re- 
mored  liim  thither  as  his  footboy.  Diligently 

rBuing  mathematical  and  other  studies, 
was  qualified,  on  readiinff  maturity,  to 
undertake  the  management  oi  a  preparatory 
school  fot  the  university  at  Owgeshall  in 
Essex,  but  was  soon  recalled  to  Cambridge 
by  Dr.  Long  in  the  capacities  of  butler  of  his 
coUe^  and  scientific  assistant  to  himself. 
He  aided  him  in  the  construction  of  a  hollow 
sphere,  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  represent- 
ing die  morements  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
«iia  is  eud  to  have  printed  the  greater  part 
of  his '  Astronomy.'  On  his  death  in  1770, 
Dunthorne  found  himself  ehaived  with  the 
taak  of  completing  the  work,  but  achieved 
only  a  rough  draft  of  the  concluding  historical 
KCtiaL  Se  was  then,  and  had  been  for  many 
years,  closelv  occupied  as  superintendent  of 
the  works  of  the  Bedford  Level  Corporation. 
He  conducted  a  survey  of  the  fens ;  the  locks 
on  the  Cam,  near  Chesterton,  were  boUt  under 
his  direction,  and  he  left  a  volume  of  obeer- 
Tauons  for  a  map  of  Cambridgeshire  which, 
if  executed,  was  probablv  burnt  after  his 
death  as  vraste  paper,  with  a  quantity  of  his 
othervaluablednwingsandmanuscripts.  He 
was  also  comparer  of  the  Nautical  Almanac, 
and  retained  ms  butleiBhip  until  his  deaUi, 


which  occurred  at  Cambridge  on  10  Maroh 
1775.  Notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  his 
position,  he  was  admitted  to  the  intimaoy  of 
many  men  distinguished  in  science,  and  Dr. 
Long  testified  his  unbroken  regard  by  ap- 
pointing him  one  of  the  executors  to  his  will. 
Dunthorne  was  esteemed  not  only  for  his 
astronomical  requirements,  but  for  his  in- 
tegrity and  kindliness.  He  never  foivot  his 
humble  relatives,  and  procured  a  settlement 
in  lifis  for  some  of  the  younger  ones. 

He  published  in  1789  at  t^bridg^  with 
a  dedicatiw  to  Dr.  Long,  *Tba  Aaetical 
Astronomy  of  the  Moon,  or  New  Tables  of 
the  Moon's  Motions,  exactly  constructed  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Thatxej  as  published  by 
Dr.  Oregory  in  his  Astronomy.  With  precepts 
for  computing  the  place  of  the  Moon  and 
Eclipaesof  the  Lummaries.'  The  satisfactory 
result  of  a  comj^arison  with  observation  oif 
a  hundred  longitudes  computed  from  these 
tables  was  embodied  by  him  in  '  A  Letter 
concerning  the  Moon's  Motion,'  addressed  to 
Charles  Mason,  F.R9.,  and  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  on  5  Feb.  1747  (Phil.  Tram. 
xliv.  413).  This  was  followed  after  two 
yean  by  *ALettercone6nung  the  Accelu^ 
tion  of  the  Moon'  (A.  xlvL  162),  in  which 
HaU^a  assertion  of  the  &et  was,  tor  the  first 
time,  examined  and  confirmed.  Computing 
from  his  tables  eclipses  observed  by  Ibn  Jounit 
at  Cairo  in  the  tenth  century,  as  well  as 
earlier  ones  recorded  by  Tbeon  and  Ftolemr, 
he  found  that  their  retarded  occurrence  could 
be  explained  by  supposing  the  moon's  mean 
motion  accelerated  at  the  secular  rate  of  lO'^. 
This  earUest  value  of  the  correction  was  al- 
most precisely  that  arrived  at  by  Laplace,  and 
is  probably  very  near  to  absolute  accuracy. 

Dunthome's  '  Letter  concerning  Cunets,' 
addressed  to  Dr.  Long,  was  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  on  14  Nov.  1761  (ii. 
xlvii.  281).  It  contained  the  first  elemeoote 
computed^  for  the  comet  of  1364,  founded 
chieflv  on  a  manuscript  acoount  cf  its  appear- 
ance by  Frater  ^ndins,  discovered  by  Dn»* 
tbome  in  the  otmwe  Ubrar^.  Their  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  uuwe  assigned  by  Halley 
to  the  comet  of  1566  suggested  to  him  that 
the  two  apparitions  were  of  one  and  the  same 
body,  revolving  in  202  years,  and  again  due 
at  perihelion  in  1848.  The  prediction  indeed 
failed  of  realisation,  but  tbe  similarity  of 
orbits  was  fully  established  by  the  researches 
of  M!r,  Hind.  Dunthorne  concluded  his 
'  Letter '  with  some  extracts  from  an  unpub- 
lished treatise  'De  significations  oometarum' 
relating  to  l^e  great  comet  of  1106,  tending 
to  invEuidate  Halley's  arguments  in  favour  (n 
its  identity  witJi  the  comet  of  1080. 

His '  ElemeutsofNewTaUesof theUotioiiB 
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of  Jupiter's  Satellites '  were  laid  before  the 
Royal  Society,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
Mason,  on  8  March  1761  (t'A.  Ui.  106).  He 
had  designed  the  conatruction  of  new  tabled 
of  these  bodies  modelled  on  those  of  Found 
for  the  first  satellite,  and  had  obtained  cor- 
rections (tf  tlieir  places  and  orbits  from  com- 
paiisoni  of  over  ei(^t  hundred  obseirotions ; 
bat  his  public  arocatinude^irived  him  of  the 
necessary  Insure.  He  gave  a  small  equation 
of  the  centre  for  the  third  satellite  (Bahxt, 
Sht.derAtir.Modmiefm.67).  Kietransit 
ci  Venus  on  3  June  1769  was  observed  by 
him  at  Cambridge. 

[Phil.  Trans.  Abridg.  (Hutton).  iz.  660; 
Grant's  Hist,  of  Astronomy,  p.  60 ;  Washington 
Obsermtions  for  1875,  App.  ii.  p.  9  (Nevcomb); 
Celambre's  Aatr.  du  XVllI*  Si^cle,  p.  698 ;  La^ 
lande's  Bibl.  Astr.  -p.  410;  Watt's  BibL  Brit.; 
Long's  Astronomy,  ii.  729 ;  Cktle's  Atbense  Can- 
tab. Add.  MS.  fiS67,  £  56 ;  Cambiidge  Aotiquar 
nan  Conummications.  ii.  831.]        A.  H.  C. 

DtTNTOK,  JOHN  (1669-1733),  book- 
Beller,  waslxim  4  May  1659.  His  £adier, 
grand&ther,  and  great-grandfather  were  dl 
named  John  Dunton,  and  had  all  been  cle^- 
men.  His  lather  had  been  fellow  of  Trinitj 
CoU^e,  Cambridge,  and  nt  the  time  of  his 
birth  was  rector  of  Graffham,  Huntingdon- 
shire. His  mother,  Lydia  Carter,  died  soon 
after  hia  birth,  and  was  buried  in  Graffham 
Church  8  March  1660.  Hia  father  retired  in 
despondency  to  Ireland,  where  he  spent  some 
years  as  diaplain  to  Sir  Henry  Iiigoldsby. 
About  1668  he  returned,  and  became  rector 
of  Afton  Clinton,  Buckinghamshire.  The 
son  had  been  left  in  England,  and  sent  to 
school  at  Dungrove,  near  Chesham.  He  was 
now  taken  home  to  his  father's,  who  educated 
him  with  a  Tiew  to  making  aim  the  fourth 
clergyman  of  the  line.  Dunton,  however, 
was  a  flighty  youth.  He  fell  in  love  in  his 
thirterath  year;  he  declined  to  learn  lan- 
guages, ana,  though  he  consented  to '  dabble 
m  philosophy,'  confesses  that  his  etlucal 
studies  aSected  his  theories  more  than  his 
practice.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
therefore  apprenticed  to  Thomas  Parkhurst, 
a  bookseller  m  London,  He  ran  away  once, 
but  on  being  sent  back  to  his  master's  he 
became  diligent,  and  learnt  to  '  love  books.' 
His  father  died  24  Nov.  1676.  During  the 
remainder  of  his  apprenticeship  he  was  difr- 
tracted  by  love  ana  politics.  He  helped  to 
get  up  a  petition  from  five  thonsana  whig 
appraiticeB,  and  gave  a  feast  to  a  hundred 
of  ms  felknn  to  celebrate  the '  funeral '  at 
his  approLticediip.  He  started  in  business 
by  takmg  half  a  ahop,  and  made  his  first  ac- 
quaintance wltii  *H»ekny  evthws,' of  whose 
unscrupulous  attempts  to  impose  upon  book- 


sellers he  epeaks  with  much  virtuous  indig- 
nation. He  was,  however,  lucky  in  his  first 
speculations.  He  printed  Doohttle's  'Suf- 
ferings of  Christ,'  Jay's  '  Daniel  in  the  Den ' 
(Daniel  being  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  had 
been  just  relMsed  by  ibe  grand  jury's  '  igno- 
ramus'), and  a  sermon  by  John  Shower. 
All  these  had  lai^  sales,  which  gave  1^  an 
'  ungovernable  itch'  for  similar  speculations. 
He  looked  about  for  a  wife,  and  uter  various 
flirtations  married  (3  Aug.  1682)  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Anneuey  [c[.  v.]  Samuel 
Wedev,  father  of  John,  married  Ann,  an- 
other daughter,  audit  has  been  supposed  that 
Defoe  married  a  third.  Dunton  and  his  wife 
called  each  other  Philaret  and  Iris.  They 
settled  at  the  Black  Raven  in  Prince's  Street, 
and  prospered  until  a  depression  in  trade 
caused  by  Monmouth's  insurrection  in  1686. 
Dunton  then  resolved  to  make  a  voyage  to 
New  England,  where  500/.  was  owing  to  nim, 
and  where  he  hoped  to  dispose  of  some  of  his 
stockofbooks.  Hehadbecomesecurityfiwthe 
debt  of  a  broths  and  sister-in-law,  amount- 
ing to  about  l^OOL,  which  caused  him  much 
trouble.  He  sailed  from  Ghnvesend  in  October 
1685,  and  reached  Boston  after  a  four  months' 
voyage.  He  sold  his  books,  visited  Cam- 
bndge,  Rosbury,  where  he  saw  Elliot,  the 
'  apostle  of  the  Indians,'  learnt  something  of 
Indian  customs,  stayed  for  a  time  at  Salem 
and  Wenham,  and  after  various  adventures 
returned  to  England  in  the  autunm  of  1686. 
He  was  now  in  danger  from  his  sister-in- 
law's  creditors ;  he  had  to  keep  within  doors 
for  ten  months,  and  growing  tired  of  con- 
finement he  rambled  through  Holland,  and 
then  to  Colwne  and  Mayeuce,  returning  to 
London  16  Nov.  1688.  Having  somehow 
settled  with  his  creditors,  he  opoied  a  shop 
with  the  sign  of  the  Bladi  Raven,  'oppouta 
to  the  POult^  compter,'  and  for  ten  years 
carried  on  business  as  a  bookseller.  He  pub- 
lished many  books  and  for  a  time  prospered. 
In  1692  he  inherited  an  estate  on  the  death 
of  a  cousin,  and  became  a  freeman  of  the 
Statbners'  Company.  He  states  that  he 
published  six  hundred  books  and  only  re- 
pented of  seven,  which  he  advises  the  reader 
to  bum.  The  worst  case  was  the  '  Second 
Spira,'  a  book  written  or  'methodised'  by  a 
Kichord  Sault,  of  whom  he  gives  a  curioua 
account.  As  he  sold  thirty  tnousond  copies 
of  this  in  six  weeks,  he  bad  some  consolation. 
His  most  remarkable  performances  were  cer- 
tain '  projects.'  The  chief  of  these  was  tlie 
'Athenian  Gazette,'afterwardB  the '  Athenian 
Mercury,*  published  weekWfrom  17  Mardi 
1689-90  to  8  Feb.  1695-6.  This  was  designed 
as  a  kind  of 'Notes  and  Queries.'  Hecanried 
it  on  with  the  help  at  Richard  Sault  and 
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Sumwi  'Wesley,  with  ocoanonal  usutauce 
from  John  Noma.  An  original  uireemeat 
between  Dunton,  Wedej,  and  l^nlt  lar 
writing  iha  paper  (dated  10  AjtH  1691)  is 
in  tlie  Rawiinion  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian. 
Gildon  wrote  a  'History  of  the  Athoniui 
Sodety,'  with  poems  by  Defoe,  Tate,  and 
odien  pra&ced.  Sir  William  Temple  was  a 
correspondent,  and  Swift,  then  in  Temple's 
family,  sent  them  in  February  1691-2  the 
ode  (prefixed  to  their  fifth  supplement),  which 
caused  Dryden  to  declare  that  he  would 
never  be  a  poet,  A  selection  called  'The 
Athenian  Oracle'  was  afterwards  published 
in  three  Yolumea  ;  and  Dunton  tried  to 
carry  oat  Tarious  supplementary  wojects. 
Dottton's  vife  died  28  May  1697.  She  leffc 
»  patlutie  latter  to  her  husband  (printed  in 
I^ifB  owlJSborr),  andheqpe^of  herwlth 
(Pennine  auction.  The  some  year  he  married 
Sazsli  (whom  he  always  calls  'Valeria'), 
daughter  of  Jane  Nicholas  of  St.  Albans. 
The  mother,  who  died  in  1708,  was  a  woman 
of  property,  who  left  some  money  to  the  poor 
of  St.  Albans.  She  quarrelled  with  Dunton, 
who  separated  from  hia  wife  and  makes  many 
complamts  of  his  mother-in-law  for  not  pay- 
ing nis  debts.  He  had  left  his  wife  Boon 
after  their  marriage  ou  an  expedition  to  Ire- 
land. He  reached  Dublin  in  April  1698  (id. 
64S3i},  sold  bis  books  in  Dublin  by  ouctiou, 
and  got  into  disputes  with  a  bookseller  named 
Patrick  Canmbell.  A  discursive  account  of 
thoee  And  of  his  rambles  in  Ireland  was  pub- 
luhed  by  liim  in  1699  as '  The  DtU>lin  Scuffle.' 
He  nsues  (ib,  that  'absence  endears  a 
wife;  but  it  would  seem  from  tJie  'Case  of 
John  Dunton  with  respect  to  Madam  Jane 
Nicholas  of  St.  Albans,  his  mother-^n-law,' 
1700,  that  the  plan  did  not  answer  on  this 
occasion.  His  wife  wrote  to  him  (28  Feb. 
1701)  in  reference  to  the '  Case,'  saying  that 
he  bad  married  her  for  money  and  only  ban- 
tered her  and  her  mother  by  '  his  maggoty 
printers '  {ib.  p.  xix),  Dunton's  dif&culties 
mcrcoaed ;  bis  flightiness  became  actual  de- 
tangement  (ib.  740) ;  and  bis  Ut«  writings 
are  fall  of  unintellinble  references  to  hope- 
isN  entan^enienta.  He  pnbUahed  his  curious 
'life  and  Errors  of  John  Dunton,  late  citizen 
ofLondon,  written  in  solitude,' in  1705.  He 
■tatea  i^A.  240)  that  be  is  learning  the  art  of 
living  mcognito,  and  that  his  income  would 
not  Mippart  him, '  could  he  not  stoop  so  low 
at  to  turn  author,'  which,  however,  he  thinks 
vas '  what  he  was  born  to.'  He  ia  now  a 
'  willitmf  and  everlasting  drudge  to  the  quill.' 
X3i  1706  he  published  '  Dunton's  "Whippings 
poet,  or  a  Satire  upon  Everybody  .  .  to 
which  is  added  '  The  laving  Elegy,  or  Dun- 
ton't  Letter  to  his  few  Creditors.'  He  declares 


in  it  that  lua  propertv  is  worth  10,OOOA,  and 
that  he  will  pay  all  his  debts  on  10  Oct.  1708. 
In  1710  appeared '  Athenianism,  or  the  New 

Projects  of^  John  Dunton,'  a  queer  collection 
of  miscellaneous  articles.  He  took  to  wziting 
political  pamphlets  on  the  whig  side,  one  (U 
which,  called  '  Neck  or  Nothing,'  attacking 
Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  wentthrongh  several 
editions,  and  is  noticed  with  ironical  praise 
in  Swift's  '  PuUic  Spirit  of  the  Whigs.*  In 
1717  he  made  an  agreement  with  IMoe  to 
publish  a  weekly  ^per,  to  be  called '  The  Han- 
over Spy.'  He  tried  to  obtain  recognition  of 
the  services  which  be  had  rendered  to  the 
whig  cause  and  to  mankind  at  large.  Inl716 
ha  published  'Mordecai's  Memorial,  or  There 
ia  nothing  done  for  him,'  in  iriiidi  an  '  un- 
known and  disinterested  clergyman'  com- 
plains that  Dunton  is  n^Ieetedwhile  Steele, 
Hoadly,  and  others  are  preferred;  and  in 
1723  an  *  Appeal '  to  George  I,  in  which  bis 
services  are  recounted  and  a  luit  is  given  of 
forty  of  his  political  tractSj  b^inniuf  wiUi 
'  Neck  or  Nothii^.*  Nothing  came  of  these 
appeals.  His  wife  died  at  St.  Albans  in 
March  1720-1,  and  he  died  '  in  obscurity '  in 
1733.  Dunton's'LifeandErrors'isBcurious 
book,  containing  some  genuine  aatobion«phy 
of  much  interest  as  illustrating  the  history 
of  the  literary  trade  at  the  period;  and 
giving  also  a  great  number  of  characters  of 
booksellers,  auctioneers,  printers,  engravers, 
customers,  and  of  authont  <^all  degrees,  from 
divines  to  the  writers  of  newspapers.  ^  was 
republished  in  1818,  edited  by  J.  B.  Nichols, 
with  copious  sekctions  from  his  other  works, 
some  of  them  of  similar  character,  and  an 
'analysis'  of  his  manuscripts  in  Rawlinson'a 
collections  in  the  Bodleian.  Hts  portrait  by 
Kniffht,  engraved  by  Van  der  Gucht,  is  prfr- 
fixed  to  '  Athenianism '  and  reproduced  in 
'  Life  and  Errors,'  1818. 

Dunton's  works  are :  1.  '  The  Athenian 
Gazette'  (1690-6)  fsee  above).  2.  'The 
Dublin  Scuffle;  aOhaLlenge sent byJohn Dun- 
ton, citizen  of  London,  to  Patrick  Campbell, 
bookseller  in  Dublin  ...  to  which  is  added 
some  account  of  bis  conversation  in  Ireland 
.  .  .'  1699.  S.  '  The  Case  of  John  Dunton,' 
&c.,  1700  (see  above).  4.  The  'LifB  and 
Errora  of  Jdm  Dunton,'  1706  (see  above). 
6.  'Dunton's  Whipping-post,  or  a  Satire 
upon  Everybody.  With  a  panegyrick  on  the 
most  deserving  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  To  which  is  added  the  Living 
El^,  or  Dunton's  Letter  to  his  few  Credi- 
tors. .  .  .  Also,  the  secret  history  of  the 
weekly  writers  .  .  .'1706.  6. 'The  Danger 
of  laving  in  a  knoi^-n  Sin  . .  .  fairly  argued 
from  the  remorse  of  W[illiam]  D[uke]  of 
D[evonshire],'  170S.    7.  '  The  Pcaachinj; 
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Weathercock,  written  by  John  Dunton 
agunstWilUun  RtchardBon,ODoeadis8enting 


r,*  n.  d.  8. '  Athenianism,  or  the  New 
tngeets  of  Ur.  John  Dunton  .  .  .  being  ux 
hundred  dirtinet  treatises  in  prose  andrerae, 

written  with  his  own  hand  ;  and  is  an  entire 
coQeetion  of  all  his  writintra.  ...  To  wliioh 
is  added  Dunton's  Farewell  to  Printing  .... 
with  the  author's  effimes  .  .  .'  1710.  The 
•Farewell  to  Printing never appewed;  only 
twenty-four  of  the  '  six  hundred  prqecta '  are 
given ;  a  list  is  given  of  thirty-five  more, 
which  are  to  fcom  a  second  volume,  never  is- 
sued. One  of  them, '  Dunton's  Oreed,  or  the 
Heli^n  of  a  Bookseller/  had  been  published 
in  W3i^  as  the  work  of  Benjamin  Bridge- 
w^^^ne  of  his  '  Hackney  authors.'  9.  '^A 
Gat  may  look  at  a  Queen,  or  a  Satire  upon 
her  vreeent  IfMestr,'  n.  d.  10.  'Neck  or 
Notung.'  ll.*Mordeoai'BMemorial,orThere 
is  nothing  doae  for  him ;  a  just  representee 
tionof  unrewarded  services,' 1716.  12.  'An 
Appeal  to  His  Majesty,'  with  a  list  of  his 
polmca]  pamphlets,  1723.  Tbe  short  titles 
of  these  are:  (1)  'Neck  or  Notbing,'  (2) 
•Queen's  Robin/ (SV  The  Shortest  Way  with 
the  King,'  (4) 'The  Impeachment,'  (5)'Whig 
Loyalty,^  (8)  'The  Gfolden  Age,'  (7)  'The 
Model,'  (8)  '  Dunton's  Ghost,'  (9)  '  The  He- 
reditary BiistaTd,'(10)'OxrfordlandBuH[ing- 
broke]/  (11}  'King  Abigail,'  (12)  •Bnngay, 
or  the  &lse  brother  (Sacheverell)  proved  his 
own  executioner,'  (13)  'Prank  Scamony' 
(an  attack  upon  Atterbury),  (14)  'Seelngs 
Believing/(lo)  'TheHigh-churchOndgeons,' 
(18)  *TheDevil'e  Martyrs,'  (17) '  Roval  Grati- 
tude* (occasioned  by  a  report  that  John 
Dunton  will  speedily  be  rewarded  with  a 
considerable  putce  or  position),  (18)  'King 
George  for  ever,'  (19)  'The  Manifesto  of  King 
John  the  Second,*  (20)  '  The  Ideal  Kingdom/ 
(21)  'TheMobWar'(containfl eightpolitical 
letters  and  promises  eight  more),  (22)  'King 
WiUiam's  Legacy,'  an  heroic  poem,^3) '  Bur- 
net and  Wharton,  or  tbe  two  Immortal 
Patriots,'  an  heroic  poem,  (34)  '  The  Pidpit 


Lun8tick8,'(26)  'TheBull-baitinB,OT  Sache- 
Verell  dressed  up  in  Fireworks,' (26)  'The 
Conventicle,'  (27)  •  The  Hanover  Spy/  (38) 
•Dunton'8llecantation,'(29)  'ThePassiveRe- 
bele,'(80)*The  Pulpit  TrumTOter/(31) 'The 
High-church Martyrology/  (82)  'The  Pulpit 
Bite/  (SSyilie  Pretender  or  Sham-King/ 
(84)  •wM  »™  tl»o  King/  (86)  'The  Pro- 


IJnbomMncee,*  (40) 'All's  at  Stake.'  Dun- 
ton also  advertised  in  1723  a  volume,  the 
enormous  title  of  which  b^ins '  Upon  this 
momentdepends  Eternity;'  itnevara|^ieared. 


[DimtoD's  lAA  and  Errors  (1705),  reprintsd 
in  1818  vithlifeby  3.  E  Niehols,  also  in  Induls^ 
Lit.  Aneod.  v.  89-88.]  L.  S. 

DtrPONT,  OAINSBOSOUOH  (1TO4P- 
1797),  portrai1>-punter  and  meuotint  en- 
graver, born  about  1764,  was  the  nnhew  of 
Thomas  Gainsborough,  R.A.  [q.  v.%  whose 
sister  Sarah  married  Philip  Dupont  of  Bad^ 
bury,  Suffolk.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  unele, 
whose  style  of  painting  he  acquired  so  well 
that  after  his  death  in  1788 he  completed  most 
successfullysomeofhisunfinishedworks.  He 
painted  also  landsca^,  with  architectural 
ruins,  in  which  he  imitated  Nicolas  Pousun. 

He  first  contributed  to  the  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Acadeniy  in  1790,  in  which  year 
he  Bent  a  picture  of  a  •Cottage  Girl'  and  five 
portraits,  all  unnamed,  as  was  the  custom  of 
the  period.   These  were  followed  in  ITdST^ 
two  landscapes  and  torn  poitisits ;  in  17w 
by  five  portruts,  indudinff  that  oSoit  James 
Sanderson,  lord  mayor  of  London;  in  1794 
by  portnuts  of  Gkiorge  IH  and  of  John 
Qui^,  the  comedian,  In  the  character  of 
Spado,  and  two  other  works :  and  in  1796 
by  four  more  portraits.    All  these  works 
showed  considerable  ability,  but  he  is  now 
known  better  by  his  engravings  in  mezsotint 
iVom  portraits  bv  Gainsborough,  in  which  he 
has  caught  well  the  spirit  of  the  painter. 
The  best  of  these  plates  is  the  superb  full- 
length  of  Queen  Charlotte,  to  whicn  that  of 
George  III  forms  a  pendant.   Next  is  the 
group  of  the  Princess  Roval,  with  the  Prin- 
cesses Augusta  and  Elisabeth,  the  picture  of 
which  the  hanging  in  1788  led  to  Gains- 
borough's with£awal  of  his  works  from  the 
exhibitiotti  of  the  Royal  Aeaiiemj.  Besideu 
these  Dupont  engraved  his  uncle's  fiiU- 
length  pOTtraits  of  Lord  Rodney,  General 
Conway,  and  Colonel  St.  Leger,  as  well  as 
heads  or  half-lengths  of  Prince  William 
Henrjr,  afterwarda  William  IV  (of  which  the 
only  impression  known  is  in  the  British 
Museum),  Lord  Frederick  Campbell,  Sir  Ri- 
chard Perryn,  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and 
the  Rev.  Richard  Graves,  author  of  the '  Sj^iri- 
tual  Quixote.'  He  also  engraved  after  Gams- 
borough  f\ill-lengths  of  tne  Rev,  Sir  Henry 
Bate  Dudley,  hart.,  and  of  Mrs.  Sheridan,  a 
plate  of  which  it  is  said  that  only  one  impree- 
sion  was  taken,  but  neither  of  these  works  was 
ever  quite  finished. 

Dupont  resided  with  Un.  Gainsborough 
in  Pall  Mall  for  a  few  Tears  after  the  death 
of  his  uncle,  but  he  afterwards  removed  to 
the  comer  of  Grafton  Street,  Fitzroy  Square, 
London,  where  he  died  on  £l)  Jan.  1797j  aged 
42,  HewasburiedinKe'irchurchjrardinthe 
same  grave  as  his  uncle.  There  is  a  head  of 
htm  by  Gainsborough  in  the  posseeoon  of  Mr. 
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Owge  Richmond,  RA.,  and  Mr.  Bapont  of 
Bnclbury  luw  two  onfiniBhed  portzuts  of  him, 
•1m  Ounsboroogh. 

His  ptinapal  pftinting:  is  a  laige  ^ctrne, 
twenty  feet  lonff,  representing  the  eld^ 
hrathwa  of  the  Trinily  ^hm^  which  is  in 
the  eoart'Toom  of  that  ocvpomtion  on  Tower 
KU,  end  for  which  he  received  6001.  Ab&lf- 
leng^  portrait  of  William  Wyndham,  lord 
G^rMlT3Ie,  prime  minister  in  1806-7,  is  in  the 
poBsession  of  Earl  Fortescue,  and  a  head  of 
VnUiam  Pitt  in  that  of  LientenantHioIonel 
Forteacne  of  Dropmore,  Buddnghamahire. 
Valentine  Green,  in  his  plate  of  'Ilie  British 
Naval  Victors,'  engraved  after  Dupont  the 
head  of  Earl  Howe,  and  Earlom  engraved  that 
of  William  Pitt.  Other  portraits  by  Dapont 
have  been  reprodnced  in  mezzotint  oy  Dick- 
inson, Hmphy,  and  John  Jones. 

fRedgrave's  I)iot.  of  Artiste  of  ths  English 
School.  1878 ;  Edwards's  Aneedotfls  of  Painters, 
1808,  p.  148 ;  Obaloner  Smith's  British  Heso- 
tinto  Portraits,  1878-83,  i.  287-42;  Fnlcher's 
life  of  Thomas  Gainsborongh,  1856;  Boyal 
Aoademy  Catslogiiea.  1700-6.]         R  K.  O. 

DtrPOET,  JAMES,  D.D.  (1606-1679), 
master  of  Magdalene  Collegfe,  Cambridge,  was 
son  of  John  Ihiport,  D.D.  [q.  v.],  master  of 
Jesos  CoUecB  in  that  nniversity,  by  Rachel, 
daughter  of  Richard  Cox,  bishop  of  Ely 
(Coons,  AthetuB  Cantab,  i.  442).  He  was 
born  m  the  master's  lodge  at  Jesus  College 
in  1006,  and  educated  at  Weetminster  School 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  John  Wilson.  In 
1633  be  was  elected  one  of  the  Westminster 
■eholara  annually  sent  to  IVinity  Odll^, 
Cambridge,  where  for  nine  years  he  was 
imder  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Robert  Hitch,  after- 
vaida  dean  of  York.  In  January  1626-7  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  in  October 
IffiJT  he  was  elected  a  feUow  of  Trinity.  He 
commenced  M.A.  in  1680,  and  took  orders 
ehOTtly  afterwards.  He  became  one  of  the 
public  tutors  of  his  coU^,  and  continued 
to  take  pupils  for  above  thirty  years  with 
nnrivalled  snecess  and  reputation.  In  1637 
he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  B.D. 

III  16S9  he  was  elected  regius  professor  of 
Oreek  in  the  university.  A  difficulty  im- 
mediately arose,  however,  respecting  his  ad- 
misBOtt.  llie  statutes  of  Trinity  College 
directed  that  any  fellow  who  became  regius 
profesaor  of diTinny^HebteWfOrGreek  should 
nta^  tbe  emolnmrats  of  his  feUowship ;  and 
Ihtpoit  declined  toaeeept  an  office  the  salaiy 
of  iffiiidi  WB0  (nly  40/.  if  it  were  necessary 
that  he  should  qnit  the  position  which  he 
held  in  hia  et^ege.  The  point  being  referred 
to  tlie  maater  and  seniors  was,  alter  some 
demur,  decided  in  his  favour,  and  he  was 
aeeoiduigljr  admitted  to  the  profeseoiship 


13  July  16S9.  This  &vourable  interpieta- 
titm  was  probably  fbunded  upon  the  word* 
of  tlie  stotate, '  deincem  Sodi  nometi  wxAxua 
teneat,'  which  oMtainfy  admitted  (tf  the  pro* 
fesaor's  retaining  his  pupils  as  mdl  as  hit 
rank  among  the  fellows,  forfeiting  only  tibe 
Btatotable  stipend  and  other  inconsiderabla 
emoluments.  He  was  collated  to  the  pre- 
bend of  Langford  Ecclesia  in  the  church  of 
Lincoln  and  to  the  archdeaconir  of  Stow  in 
the  same  diocese,  14  Aug,  1641  (Lb  Nbvb, 
FasH,  ed.  Hardy,  ii,  61)  For  this  prefBr- 
ment  he  was  indebted  to  Bishop  Williams, 
the  late  lord  keeper,  who  became  himself 
next  year  archbishop  of  York.  On  18  Nov. 
1641  he  exchanged  his  prebend  for  that  of 
Leighten  Boazara  in  the  same  cathedral.  In 
1643  Cambridge  underwent  the  parliunea- 
tary  visitation  of  the  Earl  of  Manchertwr. 
Duport  was  a  royalist,  but,  though  ejected 
from  his  prebendal  stall  and  resigning  hit 
archdeaconry  (1641),  retained  his  reaiuenoe 
in  Cambridge,  and  delivered  his  poblie 
lectures  in  the  Greek  schools  during  the  heat 
of  the  civil  war.  He  lectured  upon  the 
*  Characten  of  Theopfaraatus '  and  some  of  the 
orations  of  Demostnenes.  He  was  elected 
by  the  heads  of  houses  &e  Lady  Margaret's 
preacher  at  Cambridge  in  1646,  an  appoin1>- 
ment  which  obliged  him  to  deliver  annually 
at  least  six  sermons  in  the  dioceses  of  Lon- 
don, Ely,  and  Lincoln.  In  1664  the  '  com- 
missioners for  reforming  the  univenuty' 
compelled  him  to  resign  the  Greek  profsfr' 
sorship  on  account  of  hu  refusal  to  subscribe 
to  the  'oigagement  for  maintaining  the  go- 
vernment without  king  or  house  of  peen 
and  they  eanaed  theprofeasorship  to  be  oon- 
fbrted  on  Ralph  Widdringtoo,  ibUow  of 
Christ's  Coll^.  Trinity  College  elected 
Duport  a  senior  fellow  aunoet  immediately 
afterwards.  In  1666  he  was  chosen  vice- 
master,  to  which  office  he  was  re-elected  an- 
nually during  his  reeidenoe  at  Trinity.  He 
still  continued  tutor.  Among  the  young  men 
educated  under  his  care  were  Isaac  Barrow, 
John  Ray,  and  Francis  Willoug^by,  the  n*- 
turalists,  and  two  eons  of  the  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford, the  youngest  of  whom,  William,  waa  the 
distinguished  and  illwfated  Lord  BusaelL 

On  20  May  1660,  being  Uie  Sunday  next 
hut  one  before  the  Restoration,  he  preached 
a  sennon  in  St.  IVnl's  Cathedral  at  the  special 
iavitald<m  of  Sirlliomts  AJleyne,  lord  mayor. 
Thus  he  was  oneof  the  fivstuvines  who  pub- 
licly h^lad  t^iermal  of  the  national  ohorch 
after  a  proscription  of  eighteen  yeata.  A  few 
yeus  before  be  had  in  his  capacity  of  Lady 
Manraret's  praac&er  delivered  a  sermon  in  St. 
Paul's,  wherein  hs  enreased  himself  in  terms 
of  comjdaint  and  iiu^|nati<m  at  the  manner 
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in  which  that  cathedral  waa  pro&ned,  ob- 
serving that '  it  was  no  very  comely  or  hand- 
some sight  to  see  either  church  ailea  ex- 
changed into  shops,  or  churchyards  into 
markets '  (KaNKETr,  Reffister  and  Chronicle, 
pp.  821-3).  This  plain  spealdng  was  re- 
sented by  the  authorities,  who  afterwards 
lefused  him  admission  to  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Paul's. 

Immediately  after  the  Bestoratiou  he  was 
made  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  rein- 
stated in  the  possession  of  his  prebend  at 
Lincoln,  but  not  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Stow, 
as  he  preferred  holding  his  fellowshipand 
-viee-mastership  in  IVmity  College.  Wid- 
drington  was  now  dispossessed  of  the  Greek 
professorship  and  Duport  restored  to  it,  but 
ne  resigned  the  chair  the  same  year  in  favour 
of  his  pupil,  &aac  Barrow.  On  Id  July  1060 
he  was  by  royal  mandate,  with  many  other 
learned  divines,  created  D.J),  at  Cambridge 
(KbnKett,  p.  351).  He  was  installed  dean 
of  Peterborough  27  July  1664.  In  1668,  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  John  Howorth,  master  of 
Magdalene  College,  Duport  was  recalled  to 
Cambridge  and  appointed  by  James,  earl  of 
Suffolk,  possessor  of  Audley  Ead,  to  fill  the 
vacant  headship.  In  the  following  year  Du- 
■gost  was  elected  vice-chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versitj.  He  obtained  the  rectories  of  Aston 
Fhunville  and  Burbage,  Leicestershire,  pro- 
bably in  1673.  Seven  years  Uter  he  was 
buried,  on  17  July  1679,  in  Peterborough 
OathedntL  Against  a  pillar  on  the  north 
side  of  the  choir  behind  the  pulpit  is  a  hand- 
some white  marble  tablet  with  nis  arms  and 
a  Latin  inscription,  commemorating  his  learn- 
ing and  virtues  (Lb  NEVB,^onuin^a^njr/^ 
eana,  1680-99,  No.  261). 

At  Peterborough  he  gave  a  perpetual  an- 
nuity of  10/.  to  mcrease  the  stipend  of  the 
master  of  the  grammar  school.  Healso  founded 
the  cathedral  library.  At  Magdalene  College 
he  gave  100/.  towards  erecting  a  new  build- 
ing, and  endowed  four  scholurships  for  un- 
dogradnates  (QvwKOi.SiitofRterborouaA, 
pp.  382, 840). 

In  person  Duport  was  Tery  diminutive, 
a  circumstance  to  which  he  himself  makes 
frequent  and  good-humoured  reference  in  his 
Latm  poems.  He  was  extremely  fond  of 
puns  and  verbal  quibbles,  and  when  he  was 
deputed  Twius  professor  and  styled '  pater '  he 
conld  not  forbear  saying '  Sum  paterculua,  sed 
nnn  Yelleius.'  Bishop  Monk  says  that  Duport 
<  appears  to  have  been  the  main  instrument 
by  which  literature  was  upheld  in  this  uni- 
versity [Cambridge]  during  the  civil  dissen- 
sions in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  though 
seldom  named  and  little  known  at  present  he 
enjoyed  an  almost  transcendent  raputation 


for  a  ^reat  length  of  time  among  his  contem- 
poraries, as  well  as  in  the  generation  which 
immediately  succeeded.* 

His  worlu  are :  1. '  Oratio  M''  Duport  Ptob- 
varicatoris  poeterioris  Cantab.  1631.  Aurum 
potest  product  per  Artem  Chymicam  f '  Birch 
MS.  4455,  pp.  64-74  ;  Baker  MS.  iviii. 
No.  7, 231.  2. '  &pitvo3plafi$ot,  sive  liber  Job 
Grieco  carmine  redditus,'  Greek  and  Latin, 
Cambridge,  1687,  8vo.  This  translation  ob- 
tained for  its  author  the  fame  of  both  a 
scholar  and  a  poet,  and  continued  to  be  for 
some  years  a  classical  book  at  ^e  university 
and  other  places  of  education.  3.  '  XoXo;io>v 
*EmitTpos,  sive  tees  Ubri  Solomonis,  scilicet, 
Proverbia,  Ecclesiastes,  Cautica,  Grnco  car- 
mine donati,*  with  a  Latin  translation,  Cam- 
bridge, 1646,  8vo.  4.  '  Evangelical  Politie : 
or  Gospel  Conversation.  A  sermon  preached 
at  St.  Paul's,  London,  May  the  20th  1660/ 
Cambridge,  1060,  4to.  6.  '  Homeri  Gnomo- 
logia  dupUci  Farallelismo  illustrata,*  Cam- 
bridge, 1660, 4to;  dedicated  to  his  pupils,  Ed- 
ward Cecil,  son  of  the  Earl  of  SaUsbury,  John 
Knatchbull,  Henry  Puckering,  and  Francis 
Willoughby.  This  book, whichwaspublished 
by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Busby,  and  is  deservedly- 
esteemed  by  classical  scholars,  consists  of  a 
collection  of  all  the  sentences  in  the  '  Iliad ' 
and  'Odyssey'  contuning  any  aphorism,  sen- 
timent, or  remukaUe  opinion,  illustrated  by 
a  twofold  series  of  quotations,  first  fiom  tlie 
scriptures,  and  next  from  the  whole  range  of 
classical  authors.  0.  *  Bi^Xos  r^s  dt)funrlat 
"Evjfijf  K(U  tS>v  iDO>My  BtiTfiiiv  Kt^  rt\erS>v  rrj^ 
'E)cjrXi}(ri'as,  Korh  ro  !6ot  t^s  'AyyXuiav^s  'E«- 
xXiTo-tar,' Cambridge,  1665, 12mo.  Geprinted, 
Lond.  1818, 12mo,  and  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  in  eight  languages,  1821.  7.  'tSui- 
^litls'EnfitTpos,  sive  Metapnrasis  Libri  Psal- 
morum,  Gnecis  versibus  contexta,'  with  & 
Latin  version,  Cambridge,  1666,  4to,  Lou- 
don, 1674.  8.  *  Three  sermons  preached  in 
Si.  Marie's  Church  in  Cambridg  upon  the 
three  anniversaries  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Charlee  I,  Jan.  SO,  birth  and  return  of 
Charles  II,  May  20,  Gunpowder  Treason, 
Novemb.  5,*  London,  1676, 4to.  0.  '  Huses 
SubsecivffirSeu  PoettcaStromata,'  Cambridge, 
1676, 8vo;  inscribed  to  James,  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, chancellor  of  the  university.  This 
volume  consists  of  (a)  three  books  of  mis- 
cellaneous poems  under  the  title  of  Sylvs/ 
inscribed  respectively  to  Sir  John  Cotton, 
bart.,  Sir  Hen^  Puckering,  otherwise  New- 
ton, bart.,  and  Sir  Norton  Knatchbull,  bart . ; 
(i)  'Carmina  Gratulatoria  ad  Regem  et  Re- 

finam,'  inscribed  to  Charles  II ;  (c)  *  Epice- 
ia,  aeu  Carmina  Funebria,'  addressed  to  Ed- 
ward Rainbow,  bishop  of  Carlisle ;  (d) '  Car- 
mina Comitialia,  seuEpigrammata  in  Comitits 
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AetdemiciB  ctnopoutA,'  sddreased  to  Dr. 
Junes  Fletevrood,  proTost  of  Kin^g  College; 
(<)  *  BpieramiQata  Skts,'  and  (/)  '£pi- 
ihalnma  oaer*,'  both  inscribed  to  Anthony 
Cln7,e*rl(tfKent.  AconsidenblepropoTtion 
of  Uwse]neee»  had  been  prariously  pabUshed 
in  academical  or  other  e(uleotions.  10.  Latin 
Uctores  on  the '  Characters  of  Thec^hrastus,' 
pittted  at  the  end  of  Peter  Needham's  edition 
of  that  work,  in  Oreek  andLaUn,  Cambridge, 
1712,  8to,  pp.  177-474.  The  mannsoript  of 
these  '  Prsleetiones,'  which  is  now  in  the 
Cambridge  UnirersitT  Library  (Ff,  iv.  33), 
was  Unt  to  Thomas 'Stanlejr,  the  editor  of 
.^sdiylTis,  and  after  his  death  found  its  way, 
along  with  his  other  manuscripts,  into  the 
po8aeSNOnofDr.Moore,bishopoiElT.  'When 
Peter  Needham  was  about  to  publish  his 
edition  of  Theophrastus,  these  papers  were 
pat  into  his  hands  by  the  bishop,  who  sup- 
posed them  to  be  the  production  of  Stanl^ 
liiniaBlf ;  bnt  oo  their  being  shown  to  Dr. 
Bentbry  he  monoanoed  them  at  once,  from 
intmuu  evidence,  to  be  Duport'a.  Bishop 
UoDksaya  that  these  lectures  are  'oaloulated 
to  nre  do  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  state 
of  Greek  learning  in  the  university  at  that 
memorable  crisis,'  i.  e.  during  the  civil  war. 
11.  ^AnnotationesinDemoathenisOrationes 
KifA  IvjifioptAv  et  De  Rhodtorum  Libertate.' 
In  Wmiam  Stephen  Dobeon's  edition  of  the 
works  of  Demosthenes  and  v^chines,  Lon- 
don, 1827,  V.  475-540.  The  editor  printed 
them  as  the  production  of  Thomas  Stanley, 
but  afterwards,  having  discovered  his  mis- 
take he  described  them  on  the  title-page  as 
'  A  nnnadTarsiones  Thomn  Stanleii,  vel  po  tins 
Jaeobi  DuortL*  The  manuscript  (tf  the  'An- 
notations^ in  the  UmTern^  LilttUT,  Oun- 
bridge  (Og.  iii.  16).  13.  *  Itiiles  to  Fellow- 
ComnionezB,' mannserfpt. 

[Addit.  USa  6846?.  121 ».  182  A,  «867  ff  7, 
172.  24492  ff.  2,  3 ;  Ayscongh's  Cht.  of  MSS. 
p.  711 ;  Bailey's  Irife  of  Fuller,  pp.  769,  770 ; 
Biker's  Fref.  to  Bishop  Hsher*!  Funeral  Snmon 
SB  the  ConnteM  of  Bicbmond,  p.  79;  Boretnnn'a 
FaiMtal  Sermtm  on  Dr.  Comber,  1654  ;  Cut. 
«f  USS.  in  Univ.  Idbr.  Cambr.  ii.  466,  r.  27i ; 
Ooopai's  Annals  of  Cambridge,  iii.  579 ;  Der- 
fam'sLiftof  JohnBay,pp.S,  4;  Fuller's  Cam- 
WdgB  (1840),  238 ;  Fuller's  Worthies  (Nichols), 
L  471 ;  Hacket's  Memorial  of  Archbisihop  Wil- 
fisns,  pt.  ii.  p.  42;  Hnllxm'B  Literature  of 
Eaxope  (1854),  iii.  248;  Keanott  MSS.  Iii.  f. 
147,  tin.  f.  81 ;  Kennett's  Register  sod  Chron. 
pp.  607.  703,  854 ;  Le  Neve's  Fasti  (Hardy),  it. 
81. 840,  iii.  807.  860, 695 ;  Le  Nere's  Monnmeuta 
i<iglirana,  16M-79  p-  113,  1680-99  p.  115; 
lewadM^  BiU.  Man.  (Bohn),  p.  700 ;  Bishop 
Steak's  Memoir  of  Ihiport,  Cambr.  1825,  8ro, 
rniat«d  from  the  Mnsenm  Criticnm,  ii.  672; 
Mfaob'sBlastr.oiflAt.ir.  81;  Kidiols'sLeices- 
TOL,  TL 


tershiro,  ii.  102S,  iv.  pL  ii.  pp.  452*.  466,  470; 
Nichols's  Lit.  Anecd.  lii.  92,  iv.  259,  vi,  228,  258, 
i<.  657 ;  Bogn  North's  Life  of  Dr.  John  North 
(1826),  322;  Notes  and  Queries,  Istser.viii.  193; 
Pope's  Life  of  Ward,  p.  138;  Walton's  Dvee 
(1884),  276  ;  Watt's  BiK.  Brit;  Welch's  Alumni 
Westmon.  (Pliillimore),  pp.  28,  78,  80,  91,  92, 
94,97,98,145.]  T.  0. 

DTTPORT,  JOHN  (d.  1617),  biblical 
scholar,  descended  frtmi  an  ancient  family  at 
Caen  in  Normandy,  whidi  came  into  Lei- 
cestershire in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Duport  of  Sheep- 
shed  in  that  county,  by  his  wife,  Cornelia 
Norton  of  Kent  (pedigree  in  Nichols,  Lei- 
cestei-shire,  vol.  iiL  pt.  iu  p.  1023).  Admitted 
of  Jesus  College,  (Jambridge,  he  had  become 
M.A.  and  fellow  there  by  1580,  in  which 
year  he  wu  one  of  the  umTersity  proctors 
and  reotorof Harleton,  Cambridgeshire.  He 
was  afterwards  instituted  to  the  rectory  tj£ 
Medboume,  and  that  of  Husband's  Bosworth 
in  his  native  county  of  Leicester.  Chi  24  Dec. 
1583  he  was  presented  l^Aylmer,  bishop  of 
'  London,  to  the  sinecure  rectory  of  Fulham, 
Middlesex;  succeeded  Henry  Erarvey,LL.D., 
29  April  1585,  in  the  precentorahip  of  St. 
Paul's,  London,  and  in  1590,  being  then  D.D., 
became  master  of  Jesus  College.  He  was 
four  times  elected  vice-chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity, in  1693,  1594,  1601,  and  1609,  in 
which  last  year  he  succeeded  to  the  seventh 
prebendal  stall  in  the  church  of  Ely  (Behi- 
HAM,  I3y,  2nd  edit.,  p.  201).  Duport,  who 
diedaboutorsoonafterChristmas,  1617,  was 
one  of  the  tnuulatcns  of  the  Bible  (1611), 
and  is  recorded  among  the  benefootors  of  his 
college  as  having  bequeathed  to  it  the  per- 

etual  advowsott  of  tlw  cburdi  wf  Harleton. 
is  will,  bearing  date  21  Oct.  1617,  was 
proved  in  P.  C.  C.  19  Feb.  1617-18  (re- 
gistered 14,  Meade).  He  married  Eachel, 
daughter  of  Richard  Coz,  bishop  of  £lv,  by 
whom  he  had  J^hn,  baptised  26  April  1696, 
died  young ;  Richard,  baptised  4  Sept.  1597, 
a  graduate  of  Cambridge;  Thomas,  whom 
his  lather  desired  to  be  bound  apprentice  to 
some  business  in  London :  James  [q.  v.] ; 
Eudocis,  baptised  10  Nov.  1692,  married 
Samuel  Hill,  D.B.,  and  was  buried  at  Med- 
boume 25  Dec.  1614 ;  Cornelia  (Mrs.  Jane) ; 
Rachel,  baptised  22  Oct.  1598 ;  and  Luce, 
baptised  13  Sept.  1604,  diad  unmarried  6  Feb. 
1665,  aged  61  (epitaph  in  Zaiud.  M&  086, 
f.  230  b ;  Le  Nbvs,  Mmumenta  At^lieana% 
Mrs.  Duport  vras  buried  at  Medbonxne  oa 
19  July  1618. 

[Nicholas  Lneestershixt,  vol.  it  pt  ii.  pp. 
468,  470  ».,  718,  721,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  1015, 
1023  ;  Fulter's  Worthies  (ie62X  LaicasWrsbirtf, 
p.  184;  Caialmets'sBiog.  Diet.  xii. AOS;  Wood'* 
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MAmm  Oxon.  (Bliu),  i.  i9» ;  GtiTpa^  AnnaU 
(870),  iT.  100.  S29;  Strrpa'a  Life  at  Whitgift 
kyo).  tt.  «7.  2»,  ftSS.  348,  M7.  SAS,  4S7.] 

DT7PPA,  BRIAN  Q688-iee3),  bishop  of 
Winchester,  )iom  at  Lewisham  10  March 
1688;  was  we  son  of  Jefiry  Dupp^  vicar  of 
Lewisham,  according  to  the  probable  conjec- 
tnre  of  Wood.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster,  where  he  greatly  distinmiished  him- 
selfl  and  while  there  learned  Hebrew  from 
Bishop  Andrewes,  at  that  time  dean  of  West- 
minster. He  was  elected  to  a  studentshijp  of 
Ofarist  Church  iu  May  1606.  After  takmg 
his  d^free  (1609)  he  was  elected  fellow  of 
All  Souls  iu  1618.  For  some  years  after  he 
traTelled  in  France  and  Spain,  and  upon  his 
return  served  as  junior  proctor  in  IdlO^naving 
taken hiBH.A.  degree 28 Mar  16U.  Heto(£ 
liiadwreeBofB.I>.andD.D.lJnlyl626.  He 
iraa  cSajdaitt  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,!^  whose 
intereet  with  the  Buke  of  Buckingham  he 
hecame  dean  of  Christ  Church  in  169f^,  in 
foccession  to  Br.  Corbet,  promoted  to  the 
see  of  OiSorA.  He  was  vico-chanoellor  in 
168S  and  1633,  and  in  the  following  year  be- 
came chancellor  of  Salisbury,  and  soon  after 
tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  Cloucester.  For  this  post  he 
was  recommended  by  Archbishop  Laud.  In 
May  16S8  he  became  rector  of  Fetworth,  a 
valuable  benefice  in  Sussex.  On  29  of 
Uie  same  year  he  waa  elected,  and  on  17  J  me 
was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  OhidieBter  by 
Archbishop  Laud.  From  tins  he  was  trans- 
lated to  mUsbuiy,  where  he  was  elected 
bishop  11  Bee.  1m1.  Upon  the  suppression 
of  episcopacy  he  retired  to  Oxford,  and  was 
muw  with  the  king  till  his  ezecntion.  It 
was  dorii^  this  time  that  he  acquired  so 
much  influence  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
aiterwardfl  Charles  11,  the  king  having  spe- 
cially enjoined  uijon  him  submission  to  his 
mother  on  all  points  save  tliat  of  religion, 
for  which  he  was  to  trust  entirely  to  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  After  the  death  of 
the  king  he  lived  in  privacy  at  Kichmond, 
Surrey,  tiU  the  Restoration.  During  aU 
this  time  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
Sheldon,  Hammona,  and  others  of  the  dis-  . 
{KMseBsed  detgy,  and  appears  to  have  been 
most  anzioiu  aoout  continuing  the  episco- 
pate.  About  1661  he  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  de^ndent  about  the  changes  at 
Qrfbrd,  thinkiug  that  learning  and  rdigion 
will  die  toother,  and  speaks  of  the  dinrch 
as '  our  expiring  mother.^  In  a  letter  of  the 
following  year,Sl  March  1662,  he  oommenta 
somewhat  favourably  on  the  line  adopted  by 
Sanderson  in  keeping  on  his  cure  durmg  the 
great  vebellioit,  but  wwild  IBie  to  see  what 


Sanderson  says  of  the  enngem«it.  &i  aa- 
other  letter  to  Dr.  Biehara  BajiM,  prendeatt 
of  St.  Johu^s  and  dean  of  SBntm,he  strongly 
reprobates  the  views  arrowed  hy  Jeremy 
l^ylor  in  his '  Doctrine  oiBapentamae,' whidk 
the  author  had  dedicated  jointly  to  him  and 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  espeoially  al^dii^ 
to  the  sixth  chapter  of  tiiat  work,  whidi  he 
tiiinkfl  approaches  the  doctrme  of  Pelagians, 
SooiniuiB,  and  anabaptists.  He  was  one  of 
those  bishops  who  privately  ordained  priesta 
and  deacons  durmg  the  great  rebellion. 
Among  others  whom  he  admitted  to  holy 
orders  was  Thomas  Tenison,  the  Bucoessor  of 
Tillotson  in  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury. 

As  early  as  28  Aug.  1668  he  had  been  in 
eorrespoBdence  with  his  fiiend  Slmldcm,  the 

S'eeted  warden  of  All  8ou]s,about  continuing 
te  sttceesuon  of  Ushope.  A^in,  in  16B{^ 
ha  writes  that  notliing  is  more  important  for 
the  expiring  church  utan  a  care  for  the  suc- 
cession, as  there  was  no  chance  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  late  act  being  abated.  In 
another  letter  he  finds  fault  with  the  preface 
to  Faringdon's  sermon  fbr  omitting  to  state 
that  episcopal  government  is  of  the  essenoa 
of  the  church.  Later  on,  in  1669,  commvni- 
cations  were  passing  between  Sir  Edward 
Hyde,  afterwanls  Lord  darendon,  and  Shel- 
don and  Duppa  on  the  same  subject,  written 
under  feigned  names  and  alluding  to  the 
great  business  and  its  difficulty.  On  11  Aug. 
1660  he  writes  an  important  letter  to  Sheldon, 
then  dean  of  his  maiestT's  diapel,  saying  that 
the  absence  of  the  BisMo  of  London  ( Juxon> 
had  been  tbe  cause  of  the  dday;  that  Shel- 
don was  the  only  person  about  the  king  in 
whom  he  had  conflaeuee;  that  otbws,  mean* 
isg  the  presl^terians,  would  try  to  shake  his 
constancy,  and  that  he  hopes  Sheldon  has 
the  buried  papers  which  must  influence  a 
dutiful  sou.  He  adds  that  he  will  come  when 
he  is  wanted,  but  meanwhile  he  is  satisfied 
that  Sheldon  will  watoh  ne  ecclesia  aUquid 
deinmenti  capiat.  This  letter  is  signed  Br. 
Sarum ;  but  a  few  days  afterwards  he  was 
nominated  to  Winchester  (10  Sept.  1660), 
and  as  bishop  of  that  see  was  the  principal 
consecrator  oi  Sheldon  and  four  other  bisbopa, 
10  Oct.  1660.  He  was  then  appointed  lora. 
almoner,  and  began  at  once  to  build  his  alma- 
houses  at  Richmond  to  commemorate  the 
king's  letum.  He  was  muoh  respaeted  tot 
his  virtues  as  well  as  for  his  prudeniBe  and  sa- 
gacity, and  perhaps  was  t^e  most  imp<»rtant 
survivor  of  tue  nine  bishops  who  lived  till  tka 
Restoration ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  do  much 
service,  as  he  died  26  March  1663  at  his 
residence  at  Richmond.  The  king  paid  him 
a  visit  on  the  day  before  he  died,  and  on  his 
knees  at  his  bedside  begged  his  blessing.  Uia 
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M J  ms  taken  to  YoA  House  in  the  Stnnd, 
where  it  in  Btate^  kfterwhich  it  was  buried 
tt  Westmmstar,  34  April,  and  a  funeral  ser- 
mon preached  by  King,  bisho[)  of  Chichester. 
He  left  LurgQ  Wgaciee  to  Christ  Church  and 
to  All  Souls,  as  well  as  to  the  sees  of  Chi- 
diesterfSalisbory,  and  Winchester.  He  was 
of  remarkable  preeence  and  oomtlv  manners. 
His  portrait  by  Vandrek  is  at  COirut  Ohonh, 
■ad  another  at  thepaJaoe,  ghlisbuiy.  A  bust 
H  in  AB  Baals'  Lioraiy.  An  engraring  is 
|vefixed  to  '  Holy  Rules  and  Helps  to  Doto- 
tioo,*  paUiriied  after  his  death  by  Ben.  Parry 
of  CorpQB  Ohristi  CoU^  in  1674,  and  often 
reprinted.  Duppa  married,  SS  Nor.  1626,  at 
St.  DioniaBackcnnrch,  Jane,  danffhter  of  Ni- 
Aolaa  Killingtoee  of  Ixmgham,  Norfolk  (G**- 
mokgitt^  new  eer.  iv.  No.  14,  pp.  116-16). 

He  pnUished  the  fbllowing :  1.  A  sermon 
entitled  "Ota  Boul'a  Soliloquy  and  Confer- 
ence  with  Gonsdenee,'  preached  before  the 
kmg  at  Newport,  26  Oct.  1648.  2.  '  Angelfi 
Hej^cing  for  Sinners  Bepenting,'  London, 
1618.  a  *  A  Guide  for  the  Penitent,' Loo- 
don,16dQL  4. 'JonsanhuVirlunSi'aooIlection 
of  po«D*  1^  thirty  irriten  on  the  death  of  Ben 
Jvmaa  (16S7).  Itieema  donbtftil  whether 
or  not  hie  wrote  the  prefeee  bo  Spotuwood's 
'  Chneh  BiMOTy/  published  in  folio,  1664. 

[Le  "Svnfs  Tuts;  Wood's  Atlieiis  Ozooien- 
M  (Blias),  iii.  641-4 ;  Wek^'s  Alumni  West* 
nuuiMit.  p.  73 ;  Kog.  %it.  (Kipms) ;  Tanner  Mi9S. 
iuBodlraiiL]  N.P, 

DUPPA,  RICHARD  (1770-1831),  artist 
•ad  author,  sou  of  William  Du^pa  of  Cul- 
WDgton,  ^ropshire,  studied  art  in  Rome  in 
7011U1,  and  showed  himself  a  skilful  draughts- 
aaa.  Me  matrieulated  at  Trinity  CoUege, 
Qxfcvd,  9  Not.  1807,  aged  37 ;  became  a 
atadflsi  of  the  Middle  Temple,  7  Feb.  1610 ; 
pMlwted  IX.B.  at  Trinity  Hall,  C^brid^, 
ml814^  wrote  Iwgely  on  botanical,  artistic, 
and  i»ditical  topies;  was  elected  F.S.A, ;  and 
died  in  idnoolnli  Inn,  llJoly  1881.  A  relo- 
tiTS  of  the  same  name  died  at  Cheney  Long- 
viDa,  ^uropshiie,  on  the  pre^ous  26  Feb. 
while  high  sheriff  of  Radaorehire  (Gent.  Mag. 
18S1,  i  An  elder  brother,  John  Wood 

Doppa  (1762-1840),  waa  rector  of  Puddle- 
■tone,  Herafordshtre. 

Diqipa's  chief  works  were:  1.  'A  Journal 
of  .  •  the  snbrereion  <tf  the  Ecclesiastical 
GoTBrment  in  1798,'  Ixndon,  1799, 3rd  ed. 
1807.  3.  *  A  Selection  of  twelve  heads  from 
the  Jndgment  of  Michael  Angelo,'  1801, 
nniklblkt  flL^HeadafromtheFresooPicturee 
ofBduk  in  the  Vatican,' 1603,  fol.  4.'Me- 
wm  [1742-671  of  a  literary  and  Polit  ical 
Omm^/  U.  Bitthaxd  Olover  (1712-1766) 
[9.  r.^  wkm  Duppa  seeks  to  identify  with 


Junius, London,  1608.  6. 'TheXiifeandLit»> 
rwy  Works  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti, 
with  his  Poetry  and  Letters/  Loadon,  1806, 
with  fifty  etched  plstee ;  3nd  ed.  1807,  Srd 
ed.  1816  (reissued  m  Bohn's  '  European  Li- 
brary/ 1846,  and  in  Bohn's  '  Illustrated 
Librajy/1869).  6. '  Elements  of  [LinnKanl 
Botanjr/ 1809.  7. 'Blustrationsof  theLotua 
of  Antiquity/ London,  1813, 4to;  reissued  in 
*D!io,1816,  m  an  edition  of  twent^fiye  copiee 
(of.  PRireBL,  Thu.  lAL  Bat,  3nd  ed.  p.  95). 
8. '  Classes  and  Orders  of  Botany,'  iUuatrated, 
1816.  9.  '  Dr.  Johnson's  Diaiy  of  a  Jonmey 
into  North  "Wales  in  1774,'  first  printed  ana 
elaborately  edited  by  Duppa  in  1816  witb 
Mrs.  Pioiri's  help  (incorporated  in  Croker's 
•Boewell').    10.  'Ufe  of  Raifaele/  1616. 

11.  <  Outlmes  of  Michael  Angelo's  Works, 
with  Phins  of  St.  Peter's,  Rome/  1816.' 

12.  <  Miscellaneous  Obserratione  on  the  Co3>- 
tinent/  1826;  reissued  in  1828 as  'Travels 
in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  Lipari  Islands.' 
la  *  Maxims  and  Reflections,' 1830.  Duppa 
also  issued  pamphlets  on  literary  copyright 
(1818),  on  Junius  (1614),  and  on  the  pnoe 
of  com(1616),  besides  many  clasaicalacuool- 
books.   His  library  was  sold  8-7  Sept.  1831, 

[Foster's  Alumni  Ozod.;  Oent.  Mag.  7B81,  ii. 
S87  ;  RedgrsTe'B  Diot. ;  Brit.  Md8.  Cut.] 

DUPUIS,  THOMAS  SANDERS  (1738- 
1796)|  musician,  was  the  third  son  of  John 
Dupnis,  a  member  of  a  Huguenot  family  who 
is  said  to  have  held  some  appointment  at 
court,  Dupuis  was  bom  5  Nov.  1733,  and 
was  brought  up  as  a  chorister  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  under  Bernard  Gates  and  John  Travers. 
On  S  Dec.  1758  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians.  In  1773 
^nd  probably  earuer)  he  was  organist  of  the 
Ghailotte  S^t  Clupel  (now  St.  Peter's 
Chapel),  near  Buotingham  Palace,  and  on 
the  deaui  of  Boyce  he  was  elected  (24  March 
1779)  organist  and  composer  to  the  Chapel 
Rt^fu.  On  26  June  1790  Dupuis  accumu- 
lated the  denefls  of  Mus.Bac.  and  Mus.Duc. 
at  Oxford.  In  the  same  year  he  originated  a 
sort  of  musical  club,  known  as  the  GEaduates* 
Meeting.  He  died  at  King's  Row,  Park  Lane, 
17  July  1796,  and  was  buried  in  the  west 
cloistw  of  "Westminster  Abbey  on  the  24th. 
His  wife,  who  predeceased  htm,  was  named 
Martha^elton.  Theyhadthreesonsi^Thomas 
Skelton(1766-1795),George(diedan  infant), 
and  Chartes  (1770-1824).  The  arms  on  his 
monument  in  the  abb^  cloister  are.  Or,  an 
eagle  rising  from  a  mount  ppr.  impaling,  for 
Skelton,  az.  on  a  fesse  between  three  netuv 
dw-lis  or,  a  Cornish  chough  sa.  By  the  will  of 
Bernard  Gates  Dupuis  became  entitled  to  an 
estate  at  North  Aston,  Oxfordshire.  A  coUec- 
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tiOD  of  his  cathedral  music,  in  3  vols.,  was 

Sahlished  after  hia  death  hj  hia  pupil  John 
pencer.  Prefixed  to  this  work  is  a  portrait. 
l4ieie  is  also  an  engraving  by  G.  Turner,  after 
Russdl.  He  was  an  admiraUe  oi^aiuat. 

[Misc.  Qeneal.  et  Herald,  iii.  249 ;  Oent.  Hag. 
Tol.  Izri.  pt.  ii.  p.  631 ;  Appendix  to  BemrotVs 
Choir  Chant  Book ;  Evans's  Cat.  of  Engrared 
Portraits ;  Chester's  Westminster  Begistera,  pp. 
418,  457 ;  Addit.  >ISS.  27691,  27693 ;  Cbeqn»- 
Book  of  the  Chapel  Boyal;  Becoids  of  the  Royal 
Sodblj  of  Musiciaofi.]  W,  B.  S. 

DUBAm>,  DAVID  (1680-1763),  French 

Protestant  minister  and  author,  was  bom  in 
080  at  Sommidres  in  the  south  of  France, 
andstudied fortheministryatBasIe.  Thence 
he  went  to  Holland,  and  accompanied  a  corps 
of  French  refugees  to  Spain,  where  he  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Almanza  1707. 
He  would  have  been  burnt  alive  bj  some 
peasuits  but  for  the  iaterrention  of  the  Duke 
of  Bermck.  From  Spain  he  was  sent  into 
France,  and  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Swit- 
zerland, ultimately  finding  bis  way  back  to 
Holland,  where  he  became  one  of  the  pastors 
at  Rotterdam,  and  gained  the  friendship  of 
Bayle.  He  finally  left  Holland  for  London 
in  1711,  and  was  successively  pastor  of  the 
French  chiirches  in  Martin's  Lane  and  the 
Savoy.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Kojal 
Society  in  1728,  and  died  on  16  Jan.  1763. 

Durandwasa  voluminous  author  and  trans- 
lator. Among  his  works,  all  in  French,  are 
a  history  of  the  sixteenth  century  (1725-9),  a 
continuation  of  Rapin's  *  History  of  England' 
n734),  a  history  of  painting  in  antiquity 
(1725),  and  *  Histoire  naturelle  de  Tor  et  de 
I'argent,  extraite  de  Pline  le  Naturaliste,' 
London,  1729,  which  contains  a  lumbering 
imitation  of  *  Paradise  Iiost  *  in  French  verse. 

[Barbier's  Diet,  das  Ouvroges  Anonymes  et 
PSeodonymcs,  vol.  iv. ;  a  biographical  notice  by 
Samuel  Benzeville.  prefixed  to  Dnmnd's  pos- 
thumous work.  La  Vie  de  J,  J,  Ostrrvald,  London, 
1778,  a  very  rare  book;  Hang's  I*  France  Pro- 
tfstante  and  Agnew's  Frotastant  Exiles ;  Gent 
Msg.  1763,  p.  46.]  F,  T.  M. 

DURAND,  Sir  HENRY  MARION 
(1812-1871),  major-general  royal  engineers, 
K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  bom  on  6  Nov.  1812,  was  the 
son  of  a  cavalry  officer  who  had  served  in  the 
Peninsula  and  at  Waterloo.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  left  an  orphan.  He  was  educated  at 
Leicester  school  and  the  East  India  Com- 
pan^^s  military  college  at  Addiseombe.  He 
received  a  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Bengal  engineers  in  June  1823,  and  after 
spending  the  usual  year  at  Chatham  to  com- 
plete his  training  as  an  engineer  officer,  sailed 
for  India  in  October  18^  in  company  wit  h 
Alexander  Duff  [q.  v.],  the  missionary,  was 


shipwrecked  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but 
eventually  landed  at  Calcutta  in  M^r  1630. 
Attached  to  the  public  works  depurtmenC 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  India^  he  was,  in 
1832,  sent  to  the  wurth-weBt  |mmneei  to  the 
irrigation  branch.  Lx  1837,  whUa  emplayed 
near  Delhi,  he  made  the  aoqtiaintanoe  of 
Lord  Auckland,  the  goTmuH^ceneral,  who, 
impressed  with  his  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
people  and  their  land  tennres,  OTOposed  to 
appoint  him  secretary  of  th&^djoetboaid  of 
revenue,  but  the  projected  invauonof  A^faan- 
istan  in  1838  led  to  his  rejoining  the  army 
and  proceeding  with  his  own  corps,  the  royal 
engineers,  through  the  Bolan  Pass  to  Quetta 
and  Candahar.  He  accompanied  the  column 
under  Sir  JohnKeane  in  tne  advance  north- 
ward to  Cabul,  and  took  a  very  prominent 
part  in  the  capture  of  Ghami. 

Captain  Thomson,  the  chief  engineer,  had 
advised  the  assault  of  Ghasni  the  Cabul 
gate,  and  Dumnd  was  selected  to  pjaoe  the 
powder  hags  and  to  fire  the  train.  The  ope- 
ration was  a  very  hasaxdotu  one.  The  little 
party  had  to  advance  without  any  cover  and 
exposed  to  fire  from  the  ontworks,  and  to 
approach  the  gate  by  a  narrow,  winding  road- 
way, lined  on  each  side  by  a  loopholed  wall, 
while  the  enemy  were  known  to  be  on  the 
alert.  The  powder,  three  hundred  pounds, 
was  carried  in  bags  by  native  sappers,  a  ser- 
geant carried  the  hose,  and  Durand  headed 
the  party.  On  arriving  within  160  yards  of 
the  gate  they  were  discovered  and  fire  opened 
on  them,  butpushingrapidly  on  they  reached 
the  gate  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  The 
powder  bags  were  quickly  laid  against  the 
gate,  and  Durand,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
sergeant,  laid  the  hose  to  an  adjacent  bbIIt- 
port,  where  they  took  refuge  milefiirinff  the 
train.  TheexpIosionwasBucees8fn],theGbbnl 
gate  of  Ohazni  was  blown  in,  the  storming 
party  entered,  and  Qhazni  fell  on  23  July 1839. 
Shortly  after  the  occupation  of  Cabul,  Durand 
returned  to  India  with  Sir  Jolm  Keane. 

The  greater  part  of  1840  was  passed  at  the 
hill  station  of  Mussuri  in  preparing  maps, 
plans,  and  reports  in  connection  with  toe 
recent  campaign,  and  in  the  spring  of  1841 
Durand  obtained  leave  and  visited  England. 
AVhile  at  home  he  made  the  acquainttmce  of 
Lord  Ellenborough,  who,  on  his  appointment 
shortly  afterwards  as  governor-general  of 
India,  took  Durand  out  with  him  as  his  pri- 
vate 8ecpetai7. 

In  April  ld43DurandmaniedMaiT,dau^b- 
ter  of  Mojor-general  Sir  John  HcCukdl, 
K.C.B.,  one  of  the  diviwonal  commanders  in 
the  Afghan  campaign  of  1842,  and  in  Jane 
1843  he  received  his  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  captain.   Dorand  accompanied  the  go- 
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TeniOT-f[eimaL  throughout  the  Gwolior  cam- 
paign, aod  was  |HnBsent  with  him  at  the  battle 
of  Mahar^pore,  for  which  he  received  the 
decoration.  On  the  recall  of  Ellenborough 
in  1844  Durand  accepted  the  post  of  com- 
misnooerof  the  Tenasaerim  provincee,  offered 
him  by  Lord  Harding,  the  new  govemor- 
zeneiaL  In  this  appointment  his  enei^  and 
Batied  <tf  oomiption  broafht  him  into  colli- 
muwiUiinflneneea  which  led  in  1846  to  his 
removal  by  Sir  fieiltert  Haddock,  who  was 
then  acting  aapnaidettt  of  thacounciL  Lord 
Hardinge,  on  nis  return  to  Caleatta,  endear 
Toured  to  make  amends  to  Durand  by  at  once 
c&iing  him  the  post  of  chief  engineer  at 
lAhore,  the  advai^ed  post  of  the  hut 
Durand,  indignant  at  his  removal  &om  Tenas- 
seiim,  resolved  to  proceed  to  England  in  order 
to  lay  his  grievances  in  person  before  the 
court  of  directors.  He  obtained  little  Batis- 
Action  from  the  court.  The  &ct  of  his  having 
been  secretary  to  Lord  Ellenborough  had 
created  prejudices  against  him.  He,  how- 
ever, obtained  counsei'B  opinion  in  favour  of 
his  de^siona  in  the  Tenasserim  court,  and  the 
picaident  of  the  board  of  contnd  promised 
that  when  he  letnrned  to  India  he  should 
not  be  a  loser  on  account  of  his  removal  from 
theeommianonmhip  of  Tenasserim.  During 
tlus  Tint  to  England  he  began  to  write  a 
luitozy  of  the  A%han  war,  a  work  which  re- 
mained  in  manuscript  for  more  than  thirty 
yeai^andwis  published  in  1879,  when  public 
attention  was  engaged  with  another  cam- 
p^fn  in  that  country. 

Durand  returned  to  India  again  towards 
the  end  of  1848,  and,  arriving  in  Calcutta 
ahortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Sikh  war, 
found  orders  awuting  him  to  join  the  com- 
mander-in-chief^ Lord  Qough,  atKamnu^ur. 
Durand  was  present  at  the  enga^ments  of 
QiQianwallah  and  Gnjerat^  Bemng  on  the 
ataff  of  Bximdier-general  G<din  Campbell 
(Lofd  Clyde),  whoexpiesaed  in  his  despatch 
hu  -wnmeet  aeknowledgmenta  of  Dunund's 
nlnable  aaaistance.  For  his  services  in  this 
campaign  Durand  was  made  a  brevet  major, 
aadxeoeived  the  war  medal  with  two  clasps. 
On  the  termination  of  the  campaign  he  was 
dittppcnnted  at  not  reeeivin^  a  civil  ap- 
pouttment  ec^ual  to  the  eommiseionership  of 
Tenaeserim.  After  refii^ng  several  mmor 
ai^Knntments  he  was  induced  to  accept  the 
post  of  assistant  political  agent  at  Gwalior, 
from  which  he  was  soon  after  transferred  to 
a  aimilar  appointment  at  Bhopal.  Here  he 
remained  till  the  mA  of  1863,  inspiring  the 
roler  of  this  native  Btale,  the  Secunder  Be- 
gam,  with  Ttty  friendly  feelings  towards  the 
government,  awoA  •waksk  bore  good  resnlta 
tlmmglioirtdiemUiDy.  AttiUstimehecontrU 


bated  many  articles  to  the  'Calcutta Review,' 
some  of  which  have  been  se[nrate]y  published. 

Durand,  indignant  at  continued  neglect, 
resigned  his  post  at  Bhopal,  and  took  his 
young  family  to  England.  His  early  ap- 
pointment to  so  important  a  post  as  that  of 
private  secretanr  to  the  govemor^neral, 
while  fuUyjusd&id  by  hie  abilities,  had  given 
him  an  exaraerated  sense  of  his  own  im- 
portance, and  engendered  fficpectations  of 
rapid  advancement  which  were  not  realised. 
Am  the  dispenser  of  Lord  Ellenbcnrough's  ^ 
tronage  he  shared  his  unpopularity,  whde 
his  own  straightforward  character,  combined 
with  strong  partialities,  brought  him  into 
opposition  and  differences  with  many,  which 
retarded  his  advancement  After  two  years 
at  home  Durand  returned  to  India,  leaving 
his  children  in  Switzerland,  and  seeing  no 
chance  of  political  employment,  accepted  in 
April  1856  the  appointment  in  the  public 
works  department  of  inspecting  engineer  of 
the  preudency  circle.  He  at  this  time  ob- 
tained bis  brevet  lieutenantH:olooeIcy.  His 
iqtpointment  took  him  to  Calcutta,  where  he 
made  tho  acquaintance  cf  the  govemor^i;ene- 
ral,  Ijord  Canning.  Caimii^  was  so  much 
impressed  with  hu  abOities  and  with  a  me- 
morandum by  him  on  the  relations  of  India 
with  Persia  and  with  Afghanistan,  that  he 
selected  him  in  the  spring  of  1867  to  suc- 
ceed Sir  R.  Hamilton  in  one  of  the  most  im- 

Eortant  political  posts  in  India,  the  Central 
adia  agency.   This  was  the  tumin^point 
in  Durand'a  career. 

It  was  well  that  so  strong  a  man  was  at 
the  court  of  Holkar  at  Indore  when  the  In- 
dian mutiny  broke  out.  Without  the  aid  of ' 
European  soldiers  he  contrived,  by  isolating 
the  contingent  troops  and  playing  them  oe* 
against  the  native  regulars,  to  mamtain  him-  - 
self  at  Indore  for  many  weeks  after  the  out-  - 
break  at  Ddhi;  but  when,  in  spite  of  his 
efibrts,  these  forces  came  into  contact,  then< 
the  fidelity  of  the  contingents  gave  way,  and 
the  circle  of  insurrection  closed  around  In- - 
dore.  At  len^h,  driven  out  of  the  residency 
by  a  combination  of  treachery  and  cowardice, 
he  made  good  his  retreat  in  the  face  of' 
overwhelming  numbers.  Hiding  his  weak- 
ness by  a  show  of  force,  he  marched  without 
loss  to  Sehore,  and  thence  to  Hoshungabad, 
resolutely  held  the  great  natural  barrier  of 
the  Nerbudda,  forced  up  Woodbum's  hesi- 
tating column  to  Mhow,  and  with  it  took  a 
strong  fort,  gained  three  actions,  captured 
more  than  forty  guns,  and  dispersed  or  dis- 
armed forces  far  exceeding  hia  own  in  num- 
bers, thua  by  the  reconquest  ofW estem  Malwa 
oleaiing  the  way  iox  Sir  Hu^  Bote's  cam- 
paign in  Cenbnu  BidiK  During  the  finced 
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AMtfOhM,  in  a  burning  sun,  his  brave  wife^ 
wbo  ahaied  all  his  anxieties,  fell  ill  and  died 
shortly  after  her  arriTBl  at  Mfaow.  For  his 
services  during  the  mutiny  Durand  receired 
a  C.B,,  and  wag  promoted  to  abtreret  colonelc  j, 
while  ^rd  Canning  wrote  a  minute  iu  which 
he  obeerred  that  Dunnd'a  conduct  was 
marked  by  gnat  foreaght  *  and  the  soandeBt 
}udgmaDt  u  yrtiO.  in  nuUtary  aa  ineiTil  ma^ 
toB.  He  bad  mai^  points  to  gnud,  and  the 
traatworthy  &rce  at  his  disiraaal  waaalmoet 
biqielessly  small;  but  by  a  judicious  u£e  of 
it  and  by  the  olowst  personal  supervision  of 
its  movemHits  Colonel  Durand  saved  our  in- 
terests in  Central  India  until  support  could 
arrive.' 

In  1858  DtKand  was  selected  b^  the  go- 
vemor-general  to  collect  infcmnation  as  to 
the  reoi^anisation  of  the  Indian  armies^  and 
then  to  proceed  to  Eu^and  to  lay  before  the 
royal  commission  the  views  of  the  Indian 
sovemment  on  the  su^ect,  and  as  soon  as 
ns  azrived  in  England  he  was  examined  at 
length,  before  the  oommisuon.  Early  in  1869 
be  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of 
India,  and  for  the  next  two  years  he  remained 
in  Et^land  fighting  a  losing  battle  on  behalf 
of  a  local  Etur^^eanarmrin  India,  and  against 
the  newly  devised  staff  corps. 

In  the  autumn  of 1669 he  married  the  widow 
of  the  Rev.  Henrj^  Polehampton,  known  for 
her  devotion  durmg  the  siege  of  Lucknow. 
In  1861  he  accepted  an  offer  from  Lord  Can- 
ning of  the  foreign  secretaryship  in  India. 
He  lield  this  post  for  the  remainder  of  Lord 
Canning's  govemorship,  during  the  govemor- 
generaUhip  of  Lord  Elgin  and  Sr  W.  Denison, 
and  for  two  years  under  Sir  John  Lawrence. 
In  May  1866  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  govemor^neral's  council  in  charge  of 
the  military  department,  a  post  he  held  for 
five  years.  In  1667.  he  was  promoted  majox>- 
general  and  awarded  the  well-eamed  distmo- 
tiott  of  K.O.&L 

Lord  B£ayo  atrived  to  relieve  Sir  John 
Lawrence  as  viceroy  in  1869,  and  in  Hay 
1870  he  appointed  Durand,  with  general  ap- 
iHCobation,  ueutenant-govemor  of  the  Punjab. 
In  making  a  tour  of  the  frontier  of  his  pro- 
vince he  arrived  on  the  last  day  of  1870  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tank,  and  having  inspected 
the  outpost  on  foot  he  mounted  an  elephant 
and  proceeded  with  the  Tank  chief  beside  him 
to  visit  the  town.  His  howdah  was  crushed 

r'aat  the  roof  of  the  gateway  and  he  was 
wn  to  the  noundj  his  head  striking  a 
wall.  Ha  was  picked  up  msensible,  and  though 
he  recoreced  oonsdooeneiB,  he  died  peac&* 
fltUv  on  1  Jan.  1871. 

Dorand  was  a  man  of  warn  aftotion  and 
gnat  abilitiy,  gentle  ud  oourteoiu  in  ttaaasr, 


and  deeply  religious  vrithout  cant  or  bigotry. 
By  nature  he  was  reserved,  proud,  and  sensi- 
tive, frequently  taking  needless  offence,  while 
his  strongly  formed  (pinions,  expressed  in 
language  equally  strong,  were  apt  sometimes 
to  give  offence.  Lord  Mayo  in  publicly  an- 
nouncing his  death  observed  that '  her  majesty 
has  lost  a  true  and&tthfol  asrvant,  the  vicerov 
an  able  and  experinuwd  comrade,  Pmyab 
a  jnst  ftnd  energetio  ruler,  and  the  Indiaa  eer- 
Tice  one  of  its  or^test  onuunentB.' 

His  brother  tmxs&x  of  the  royal  engineers 
have  founded  a  medal  in  commemtu^tion  of 
him,  which  is  annually  bestowed  the  com- 
mander-in-chief in  India  upon  tiie  moet  de- 
serving native  officer  or  non-commiMio&ed 
officer  of  tdie  Indian  sappers  and  minen. 

[Ufe,  by  H.  H.  Durand,  2  vols.  188S ;  Offidal 
and  Corps  Fkpers.]  B.  H.  V. 

DUKAIfT  or  DURANCE,  JOHN  (/l. 
1660^,  puritan  divine,  wa8,according  to  Ed- 
wuds's  '  OangmnV  apprraitieed  to  a  wash- 
ing-ball  maker  of  LomDard  Street  in  1641, 
but  thia  seenta  Bcaroeh' eonuat«it  with  Ed- 
iwds's  own  ttory  of  Doxant  having  befltne 
1646  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  spenb 
much  time  in  reading  the  Fathers.  He  wa» 
an  independent  preacher  at  Sandwich  in 
1644.  A  year  or  two  later  he  removed  to 
Canterbury,  where  he  preached  at  first  in  a 
church  and  in  a  private  room,  and  afterwards 
in  the  eathedraf.  The  royalist  Edwards  de- 
nouncee  him  with  characteristic  violence. 
His  published  works  bear  out  Calamy's  de- 
scription of  him  as  '  an  excellent  practical 
preacher.'  They  also  show  him  to  have  been 
a  man  of  some  learning,  acquainted  with 
both  Qreek  and  Hebrew  as  well  as  Latin. 
After  the  Restoration  he  was  ^ected  from 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  bat  of  Iub  ftirther 
hiatwy  nothing  is  known.  His  works  are: 
I.  'OunfortandCounsdlforD^eotedSoales. 
Being  the  heads  and  sum  of  divers  Sermons 

freaked  to  a  particular  oongregation,'  1651, 
thed.  1668,  where  the  autiior  is  described  as 
pastor  of '  a  church  of  CSirist '  in  Canterbury, 
i.e.  the  cathedral.  3. '  Sips  of  Sweetnesse,  or 
Consolation forweakBeleevers,' 1661.  S.*The 
Salvation  of  Saints  by  the  appearances  of 
Christ  (1)  Now  in  Heaven  (2)  Hereafter 
from  Heaven,'  1658.  4.  'A  Discovery  of 
Qlorious  Love,  or  the  Love  of  Christ  to  B»< 
leevers ;  being  the  sum  of  VI  Sermons  on 
Ephes.  iii.  19,  preached  at  Sandwich  eleven 
years  before  (1656^.  5.  <  The  Spiritual  Sea- 
man, or  a  Manual  for  Mariners,  beingaahort 
tract  otnnprehending  the  principd.  heads  of 
Chriatiaa  rriigion,  handled  in  auasicm  to  the 
Seunan's  Oompus  and-Obssmtions,'  1665; 
reissned,  withutentioiv,  as  <  TheChristian'a 
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Company'  166&  6.  '  Altum  SUentiom,  or 
SHaaee  the  Doty  of  Saints  under  ereiy  Bad 
PnrrideBG8 ;  a  Sermon  preacbad  after  the 
death  of  a  Daughter  by  her  father,'  166a 
(Sepbcmber).  7.  *  A  Oloster  of  Grapes  taken 
oat  of  the  Basket  of  theWomanofOaiiaanf 
bang  the  Summo  of  certain  Sermons,'  1660t. 
All  thaw  irarka  were  j^Uuhed  aa  W  John 
Dmn^  and  tlw  nana  iefliTiflapehmCwUniiy) 
ViitEdwaidainiteaof  Doranoe^utd  the'  Cait- 
tmhaij  Osthediai  Begister '  (Hadeiut  Soe.) 
rontaina  the  htrth  of  Elisabeth  Doranoe, 
1666,  and  of  Ilenorata  Durance,  14  Not. 
1669,  both  daughters  of  John  and  Mar^. 

[Edwards*!  Osngnena,  1849,  pt.  ii.  pp.  100, 
151,  176,  17«,  pt.  iu.  pp.  t6,  07;  CakmT's 
AbiidgeoMot  of  Baztar,  ii.  874 ;  falmer's  Nod- 
oonf.  Hesi.;  Brit.  Mas.  and  Bodleian  Libntiy 
Cataloffaes  of  Printed  Books.]  £.  O-N. 

DURAS  or  BUBFaaT.  LOUIS,  Eabl 
or  Fkthbseah  (1640P-170d),  general,  was 
the  sixth  son  of  Ghiy  Aldonee  de  Buribrt, 
BaromH  de  Boras,  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
das^Btar  oi  H«iii  de  la  Tour  d'Aarergne, 
duo  da  Bovillon,  manhal  of  Frsnee,  ancTlus 
•eeend  -wiib,  lESiiabeth  de  Naaaon.  His  ain- 
oeatOT,Claitlard  de  Dorfort,  seunwor  de  DoxaSf 
while  in  aUfloiaBee  to  England,  was  goremor 
of  Calais  and  a  councillor  of  Edwara  IV,  hy 
whtm  he  was  created  s  knight  of  the  Gtarter 
in  1461  (biographical  notiee  in  AdeUt.  MS. 
6298,1284).  His  uncle  was  the  great  Tu- 
renae,  a  eoaaectjon  of  which  he  used  flre- 
qnentiy  to  remind  his  friends.  In  the  pew- 
age  of  France  he  horn  the  title  of  Marquis 
de  Blanqnefoit  (IiA  OumsrkYB  bbb  Boib, 
Dietaoimaire  de  la  NobloMO,  T.  71!t-18,  717 
Bklts,  Memorials  f/tAt  Orderot^  Garter, 
pp.  IxxT,  elxiii,  dxr).  In  166d  he  was  in 
&rimd  in  attendaiuw  on  the  Doke  of  York, 
and  was  natnittUsed  in  that  year,  fie  difr- 
tfaiflfHiahed  Jiimself  in  tlie  action  with  the 
Drtcih  off  Sonthwold  Bay,  Suffolk,  in  June 
1665.  In  the  same  month  a  royal  proclam»- 
tioQ  was  issued  granting  him,  along  with 
foxa  othm,  the  sola  right  of  licensing  lot- 
teries in  Qreat  Britain,  udand,  and  the  plan* 
tatiovis,  ostensibly  'toraise  stock  for  the  Royal 
Ffshii^  Company '  (CaL  State  i^mrr,  Dom. 
1664r-o,  p.  4^),  a  prtril^e'ienewed  for  seven 
TMxe  longer  36  Feb.  1667  1666-7,  pp. 
581.  6^).  Though  professedly  aprotestant 
(*  hiis  religion,  however,  was  not  much  trusted 
to,*  nay*  Boznot, '  Own  'Hxie/  Oxford  edition, 
nL  46),  he  became  a  great  &vonrite  with  the 
Duke  of  Yorky  who  eventually  |4aced  uo- 
booBded  oonfidnee  la  him.  Dnzu  ^ored 
eatbe  whde  a&ithfbl'aemat.  Theduke 
Ktnooed  to  the  o^feamCT  and  etdonel^ 
of  Ilia  gnar^  29  June  1607  (Cbt  8tat« 
Pa.pen,J>am.  1667,  p.  846),  tad  prior  to  1678 


sold  him  his  estate  at  Holdenby,  Northamp* 
tOQshire  (Buan,  Narikamptdnakir*,  L  197). 
In  the  spring  of  1671-S  he  was  in  Aaaoe 
'  about  mfcTring  conditions  to  carry  oreor  an 
English  regiment  of  horse '  there  {Hatton 
CMTMpendsTie^  Camd.  Soc  L  83).  By  letters 
patent  dated  19  Jan.  1673-S  he  was  raiiad 
to  the  paeragewitii  the  title  of  BaronDmu 
of  Hudeaby.  A«  EngMih  ambaasador  he 
attanded  the  eoaftstrenee  at  Nimeffttai  in  July 
1676  (Etbltv,  ■Z>»9>  «d.  1660-3,  iL  SO^ 
Having  married  in  1676  Mary,  eldest  daujdi- 
ter  and  coheiress  of  Sir  (Jeorge  Sondes,  K^;, 
of  Lees  Court,  Kent,  who  was  created  Bavm 
Tfarowley,  Viscount  Sondes,  and  Earl  of  Fa- 
venham,  Kent,  8  April  of  that  year,  the  same 
titles  were  limited  to  him,  ana  he  eneceeded 
to  them  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law, 
16  April  1677  (BireiiAZS,  Barcnaot,  ii.  486). 
Besides  these  honours  Charles  II  preferred 
him  to  the  command  of.  the  third  utd  after- 
wards to  that  of  the  second  troop  of  horse 
guards.  In  Nov^ber  1677  he  was  sent  as^ 
bassador  to  the  court  of  France  in  order  to 
salonit  propoaals  for  a  treaty  of  peace  iiWb 
Flanders  (uutmetions  dated  10  I7a>v.  1077 
in  Addit.  MS.  S6110,  ff.  6-19).  With  the 
Marchese  dl  Borgomanerc^  the  Spanirii  am- 
bassador to  England,  he  undertook  a  move 
secret  miasioa  to  Flanders  in  July  1676,  *to 
know  what  the  designee  of  the  oonfederatee 
WHO,  particularly  those  on  tliis  side  the 
Mouse,  in  order  to  carry  on  a  war  in  case  the 
treaty  break  off'  (instructions  dated  18 July 
1678  in  id.  S.  86-6).  On  26  Jan.  1678-9 
he  nearly  lost  his  life  by  the  blowing  up  of 
some  houses  at  the  diautrous  fin  m  the 
Temple  lane  (Lirmasix,  Belation  of  State 
Affmrt,  1867,1.  7-8;  cf.  HatUm  OorreeponA' 
moe,  i.  171, 172).  When  the  Duke  of  Xovk, 
on  Bocoturt  of  hie  nnpcntularity,  was  sent  to 
flanders  in  March  1679,  FsTevsham  made 
every  efibrt  to  obtain  his  recall  (Bsbbbbt, 
Diary^eA.  Oartwright,  p.  177).  In  Decem- 
ber 1679  he  was  aroomted  master  of  the 
horse  to  tiie  queen  ^uttbhll,  i.  SO),  whi<^ 
office  he  resigned  m  September  1680  for 
that  of  lord  cnambnlain  to  her  majesty  (Av 
i.  54).  On  10  Aug,  1682  he  was  sent  by 
the  king  to  congratulate  Louis  XIV  on  the 
birth  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  son  of  the 
dauphin  (t*.  i.  212).  On  Mulcrave's  disgrace 
in  November  1682  he  succeeded  him  as  lord 
of  the  bedchamber  (Rbrbsbt,  p.  262).  He- 
was  one  of  the  two  noblemwi  allowed  to  be- 
present  when  the  dying  Charles  became  for> 
naUy  reeonoiled  to  we  ohurch  of  Some, 
6  m.  1684-6  CBuiorBT.b.  467).  AtJamea^ 
aecessicm  he  was  ^aoed  on  the  privy  eoimeil, 
and  wn^iwd  lord  chambrala^  to  the  queen- 
dowager.  When  Monmonth  made  fau  aW 
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tempt  at  the  tJirone  in  Jime  1686,  FeTershoxa 
was  entrueted  with  the  chief  command  of 
the  TO^al  forcee  (Litttreu.,  i.  847).  Hia 
incaiiad^  and  indxtleoce  hroi^ht  on  him  the 
-contempt  of  his  officerSf  who  remarked  of 
their  cBueral  that  at  the  most  momentous 
crisiB  he  thought  onl  j  of  eating  and  slee[nng. 
Churchill  alone  had  the  wisdom  to  preserve 
an  appearance  of  respect,  and  so  successfully 
that  Feversham  praised  his  diligence,  and 
promised  to  r^wit  it  to  the  king  (Churchill 
to  Clarendon,  4  July  1686,  in  Clarendon't 
Correspondence,  &&,  ed.  Singer,  L  141), 
Churchill  adds  in  his  letter:  'I  see  plainly 
that  the  troble  is  mine,  and  that  the  honor 
will  be  anothers.'  The  morning  of  Sedge- 
moor  found  Ferersham  fast  asleep  in  bed, 
*  so  that,'  as  Burnet  mildly  puts  it,  *  if  the 
Pulra  oi  Hmuuouth  had  got  but  a  very  small 
number  of  good  soldiers  about  him,  the  king's 
affiiira  womd  have  fallen  into  great  disorder' 
(iii.  47).  After  the  battle  I'erersham  sig^ 
nalised  himself  by  the  cruelty  of  his  military 
executions  (copy  of  his  order  addressed  to 
Colonel  Kirike,  dated  7  July  1686,  in  Addit. 
MS.  S2000,  f.  91).  Thenleaving  Kirke  and 
his  '  lambs '  to  continue  the  work  at  their 
'  discretion,'  he  hastened  to  court.  He  was 
elected  a  knight  of  the  Ccaxter  30  July,  in- 
stalled 25  Aug.  (Beltz,  p.  cxct),  and  made 
captain  of  the  first  and  most  lucrative  troop 
of  life  guards  (Lvttbell,  i.  366).  Court 
and  cit^,  however,  only  laughed  at  his  mar- 
tial achievements,  and  Buckingham  in  a  farce, 
'  The  Battle  of  Sedgemoor '  (  H^ork$,  ed.  1776, 
ii.  117-34),  made  merry  at  t^e  expense  of  a 
general  who  had  gained  a  battle  b^  lying  in 
bed.  Such  wasliis  influence  with  James  ^ 
that  he  undertook,  on  the  offer  of  1,000/.,  to  | 
intercede  in  behalf  of  Alice  lisle.  James,  | 
however,  told  him  that  he  was  bound  by  his  : 
promise  to  Jefireys  not  to  grant  a  pardon  j 
(BuiWET,  iii.  60).  In  1686  Feversham,  then  ; 
a  widower,  employed  his  &iend,  Sir  John 
Beresby,  to  obtain  for  him  the  hand  of  Lady 
yMai^ret  Cavendish,  dat^hter  of  Henry, 
duke  of  r^ewcastle.  The  history  of  this  ne- 
gotiation, which  ended  in  a  quarrel  between 
uie  duke  and  daehess,  may  be  read  at 
length  in  Reresby's  '  Biary,*^  pp.  364,  366, 
376-9. 382-6.  Beresby  calculated  that  his 
friend  then  enjoyed  an  income  of 6,000^  From 
1686  to  1689  he  was  colmel  of  the  1st  troop 
of  horse  guards.  In  1686  he  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  collected  by 
James  to  overawe  his  people,  but  soon  found 
that  he  could  not  count  on  the  fidelity  of 
the  troops  (it.  I  476).  In  1688-9  he  was 
lord-lieutenant  of  Kent.  When  James 
withdrew  himself  for  the  first  time,  10 
Dec  168^  he  left  a  letter  for  Feversham 


addressed  to  the  general  officers  which  could 
be  understood  ontyas  a  command  to  disband 
the  armjj '  nMther  paying  them  nor  taking 
away  their  annesp'  says  Lnttrell  (t  487).  A. 
copy  of  this  letter  in  contemporary  hand- 
writing is  Additional  MS.  32096, 1 2ff7  (cf. 
EaOEABB,  .£rt<^^J%to7u;,3rdedit.p.  1129; 
Rbb£SBT,  Diary,  p.  423).  Accordingly  four 
thousand  armed  men  were  let  loose  on  the 
country  (KsNNfiTT,  Stst  ofEngUmd,  iii.  5S2, 
534).  Feversham  and  three  other  mieral 
officers  reported  their  proceeding  to  thePrince 
of  Orange,  who  was  then  on  nis  inarch  to 
London  (Cubke,  Life  Q^/ame»  2/,  1816,  ii. 
250-1).  William,  greatly  angered,  protested 
that  he  was  not  to  be  dealt  with  thus.  Fe- 
versham was  afterwards  despatched  by  the 
lords,  with  two  hundred  of  the  life  guards, 
to  rescue  James  from  his  detention  at  fflieer- 
ness,  and  'to  attend  him  toward  tJie  Ha^^idft 
if  he  ctmtinued  his  naolntion  of  retiring' 
(MoLQRaTB,  Seme  Ammnt  of  th«  SevoUt- 
tton ;  Works,  ed.  1723,  ii.  87-8 ;  cf.  Rattom 
Corre«ponc2enoe,  ii.  123).  James  injudidously 
sent  him  with  a  letter  to  William  at  Wind- 
sor requesting  a  p^vonal  conference.  The 
prince  refusm  to  see  him,  and  on  learning 
that  he  was  without  a  safe-conduct  ordered 
htm  to  beforthwithputunderarrest(j5affon 
Correspondetux,  ii.  127).  He  was  released  a 
fortnight  later,  1  Jan.  1688-9,  on  the  queen- 
dowager  representing  to  William  that  she 
could  not  indulge  in  her  favourite  game  of 
basset  without  her  lord  chamberlain  to  ke^ 
the  bank  (Eachakd,  p.  1186;  cf.  LTniBELLr 
L493).  On  29  Jan.  1688-9  he  gave  his  vote  in 
favour  <tf  a  regency  ( ClaretidotCt  Correspond- 
ence, &c  ii.  266).  To  Feversham  the  queen- 
dowager,  on  her  departure  for  Portugal  at  the 
end  of  March  1692,  confided  the  care  <^  her 
hotisehold  and-paloce  of  Somerset  House,  an 
office  which  gamed  for  him  the  nickname  of 
king-dowager.  In  May  of  the  same  year, 
when  a  French  invasion  was  generally  antici- 
pated, Feversham,  being  regarded  as  an  ally 
of  James,  was  requested  by  the  government 
to  banish  himseU  to  Holland  till  peace  was 
insured.  Hestoutlyrefusedtogo.andclaimed 
bis  right  OS  a  peer  and  asuMect  (Hatton  Cor~ 
respondence,  ii.  177).  At  the  instance  of  the 
queen-dowogar  he  received  the  mastership  of 
tne  Boyal  Hospital  of  St.  Catherine,  near  the 
Tower  ofLondon^October  1698 (LutiBBU, 
iv.  444).  Some  idea  of  his  duties  while- 
holding  these  places  may  be  guned  from 
Additional  MSB.  '6017  £  81,  22067  ff".  26- 
34.  Feversham  was  among  the  knights  of 
the  Qsrter  selected  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
order  at  Anne's  command  in  March  1701-2 
to  decide  upon  the  manner  in  which  she 
should  wear  the  ensigns  of  tlie  dignity  aa 
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■crrereign  (Bbltz,  p.  cxxi).  He  acted  as  one 
cf  the^Bll-bearers  at  Pepys's  funeral,  4  June 
1703  (Pefts,  Diary  and  Correspondence,  3rd 
#dit,  T.  452).  He  died  8  April  1709  (Lxra- 
TRHEX,  tL  438),  and  was  buried  on  the  28th 
in  tLe  xault  iHF  the  French  chniel  in  the 
SaToj,8b«iid,  Hia  body  was  taken  up  and 
Teiaterrad  with  those  A  his  nephew  and 
nieecL  Azmand  and  CSurlotte  de  Bourbon, 
21  March  1739-^,  in  the  north  cross  of 
Westminster  Abbey  (Oeestsr,  Regiitera 
WeOmmtter  Ahbey,  pp.  866-6).  His 
is  Tsrionaty  stated  to  nave  been  sixty-eight 
CTserenty-one.  His will,dat«dl8Julyl701, 
with  &  codicil  6  April  1709,  was  proved  at 
London  8  May  1709  by  George  Sayer  of  St. 
Clement  Danes,  Middlesex  (r^^istered  in 
P.  C.  C.  8,  Lane).  As  he  left  no  issue  by  his 
wife,  who  bad  died  in  1679,  his  titles  became 
extinct  Burnet  represents  Feversham  as 
'an  honest,  braTe,  and  good-natured  man, 
but  weak  to  a  degree  not  easy  to  be  con- 
eeired  *  (iii  46) ;  while  Beresby  extols  his 
Bodalopalities,  Imowledge  of  eomt  etiquette, 
and  ofdandyism  in  general  (i)u»y,  passim). 
There  ia  a  meEzotint  of  Feversham,  Isaac 
Bedtrtt,  after  theportrait  \fj  John  l^ey 
(Orivseb,  Biog.  Stst.  of  J&wbmd,  2nd  edit. 
iT.  2n-2). 

Inthe '  Bitwrapbie  Universelle '  (Michaud), 
xii.  C>7,  and  me  '  Nouvelle  Biographic  Q6n6- 
rale,'  xt.  463,  it  is  stated  that  Marlborough 
professed  to  have  learnt  the  art  of  war  from 
f'erersham,  probably  at  Sedgemoor. 

[Aalborities  as  aboTS ;  Burke's  Extinct  Peer- 
age (1883),  pp.  185.  498  ;  Bridgea'a  Northamp- 
umsfaire.  i.  526,  628,  ii.  173,  SZ6;  Clarke's  Life 
of  Jaoaes  II  (1816);  Lordf^  JonmaU ;  Bnmet's 
Own  Time  (Oxford  edit.),  ii.  467.  iii.  46-7,  60, 
354.  385  ;  Eadnrd'a  Hist  of  En^and.  3rd  edit 
pp.  1066,  1129,  liai.  1132,  1136;  CtarendoD's 
Ittato  Letters,  &c  (Oxford,  1768,  ito) ;  Claren- 
doo'a  OorreapOBdenee,  &&  (Singer) ;  Maoaulay's 
Hist,  of  England,  chape,  iv.  x. ;  Evelyn's  IMaiy 
(1850-2);  GnunmoQt's Memoirs (Bohii), pp.  219, 
382;  Addit  Ch.  6076;  Addit  MSd.  18743  f.  18, 
22230  f.  27,  27447  f.  MI.]  G.  G. 

DnOKBAK,  Sib  BENJAMIN  (1777- 
1849),  lieutenant-general,  entered  the  army 
IB  a  comet  in  the  2nd  dragoon  guards  or 
qneeii's  bays  in  1798.  He  was  promoted 
lieutenant  in  March,  and  captain  on  2  July 
17M,  in  which  year  he  acc<Hnpaiiied  his  regi- 
ment  to  the  Netherlands,  where  he  served 
dnsng  the  letreat  from  HoUandi  and  in 
Weotj^ialia  after  the  return  of  the  inftntry 
to  England,  ni^er  the  command  of  Major- 
MiamiainiiiiiiTniiiiiliiii  In  1796 he  exchanged 
into  tha  39th  dragoons  in  order  to  accompany 
Sr  Bai^  AberCTomby  to  the  West  Indies, 
ad  semd  vnder  him  in  San  Domingo  in 


1796.  In  April  1797  he  returned  to  England 
in  command  of  the  remnant  of  his  regiment. 
In  that  year  he  tixchanged  into  the  20th  diai~ 
goons,  and  acted  as  aide^&-camp  to  M^or- 
general  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  commanding 
at  Plymouth  until  May  1799.  In  Jnly  179& 
he  accompanied  Major^^eral  St.  John  to 
Jamaica  as  aido-de-camp,  but  returned  in 
November  of  that  year  on  being  promoted 
major  into  the  Warwickshire  FenciblM.  He 
went  on  half-pay  in  April  1800,  and  jMned 
the  Royal  Mifitary  College,  which  was  just 
established  at  Great  Manow  uudar  the  su- 
perintendence of  General  Jarry,  in  order  to 
mstruct  officers  in  staff  duties  and  the  higher 
branches  of  the  military  profession.  He  was 
appointed  major  in  the  26th  light  dn^oons, 
but  still  continued  at  the  KoyaiMilitaiy  Col- 
lege, where  his  proficiem^  was  so  great  that 
he  wias  in  1803  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  junior  department  of  the  college.  Ho 
then  exchanged  into  the  89th  regiment,  and 
was  promoted  UeutenantHcoIonM  by  brevet 
on  1  Jan.  1805.  He  t^rew  up  his  staiF 
pointment  at  the  college  in  June  1806,  la 
order  to  accompany  his  regiment  on  foreign 
service,  and  served  during  the  futile  expe- 
dition to  Hanover  under  Lord  Cathcart  (1756- 
1843)  [q.  v.]  In  December  1806  he  was 
made  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  9th  garrison 
battalion,  and  in  October  1807  of  the  1st  West 
India  regiment;  but  he  remained  all  the  time 
employed  in  yarious  staff  appointments,  and 
particularly  in  establishing  a  system  of  com- 
municatiou  by  means  of  the  semaphore  be- 
tween Dublin  and  the  ports  of  the  southern 
and  south-western  districts  of  Ireland.  In 
November  1807.  be  waa  appointed  aaustant 
quartetmastet^Kener^  at  Dublin,  but  was 
soon  transferred  to  Limeridc,  and  finally  to 
the  Curragh,  when  Sir  David  Baird  was  in 
command  there,  and  he  accompanied  that 
general  to  the  Peninsula  in  the  same  capacity, 
but  was  immediatdy  detached  to  the  force 
left  under  Sir  John  (3iadock  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lisbon.  He  served  under  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  in  the  Lusitanion  legion  in  CastiUe 
and  Estremadura  imtil  April  1809,  when 
Beresford  arrived  tooT^nise  the  Portuguese 
army.  Beresford  knew  of  D'Urbon's  high  re- 
putation as  a  staff  officer,  and  he  was  imme- 
diately selected  to  fill  the  important  post  of 
quartermaster-^^eneral  under  the  new  ar- 
rangements, with  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
Portnguese  army.  He  most  aUy  seconded 
Berenord's  efforts,  and  served  in  the  capacity 
mentioned  throughout  the  Peninsular  vrar 
without  oncegwn^on  leave,  andwassucces- 
uvely  promoted  bngadier-general  and  major- 
gienersil  in  the  Portuguese  army,  and  colonel 
tnthe  EngliBhannyon4Junel813.  He  was 
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viUi  BeNsford  at  aU  the  pteat  iMttlM  of  tha 
Pamnaalar  war,  and  at  its  oLobb  waa  made 
(MW  of  the  first  K.03.'s  on  the  niteiisiom  of 
the  Older  of  the  Bath,  a  K.T.S.,  aod  received 
a  gold  cross  and  five  cloa^  forthenine  pitched 
battles  sud  sieges  at  ^vhioh  h«  had  bran  pre- 
sent, namelj  Busaco,  Albuera,  Bad^oz,  ^lo- 
moQCA,  Vittoria,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Nivelle, 
the  Nive,  and  Toulouse.  He  remained  in  Por- 
tugal after  the  close  of  the  war  until  AprQ 
1816,  when  he  was  summoned  to  England, 
and  appointed  colon^  of  the  royal  stott  corps 
oad  oeputy  quortennaster^eneral  at  the 
HofseGuards  m  the  place  m  M^or-general 
John  Brown.   He  was  made  a  K.C.H.  in 

1818,  and  promoted  miyor-ganeral  on  13  Aug. 

1819.  In  1820  he  was  made  governor  of 
Antigua,  and  in  1824  was  truuferred  to 
Demerara  and  Esseqiubo  —  aettlements 
whieh  vera  oombined  with  Berbice  in  1831 
to  form  British  Quiana,  of  ^vhioh  D*Ur- 
ban  was  then  made  flnrt  governor.  In  1829 
be  was  made  colonel  of  the  61st  ze^;iment, 
and,  after  returning,  to  Englaod,  he  in  1833 
was  appointed  governor  aiu  oommflndcr-in- 
chief  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope.  In  1837, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general, be  was  succeeded  at  the 
Cape  by  Major^eneral  Sir  Cteo^  T.  Namer, 
K.O.B.  In  1810  be  was  made  a  0.0.3. 
The  chief  event  of  his  governorship  of  the 
Cape  was  his  final  occupation  of  Natal, 
where  a  large  body  of  Dutch  Boers  had 
settled,  being  diniMitiitfied  with  the  Eng- 
Ikk  ■dmioistration  ot  tiie  colony  and  t£e 
immigration  of  En^^ish  ooloniata.  Thar 
settlement  was  jumsidered  daturemos  by 
the  government  at  home,  and  D*Urbui  was 
ordered  to  take  possession.  His  connec- 
tion with  these  operations,  which  o^ted 
a  new  colony,  is  perpetuated  in  the  name 
of  Burbon  given  omcially  to  Port  Natal.  In 
January  1847  D'Urban  was  transferred 
to  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Canada, 
and  on  36  Hay  1849  ha  died  at  Mootreal, 
aged  72. 

[Koyal  Hilttoiy  Oaloidar;  G«at.  Msg.  De* 
«mb«T  1849.]  H.  M.  a 

DVBSJs,  JOHN  (1635-1683),  dean  of 
Windsor,  was  bom  at  St.  Heliers,  Jersey, 
in  1626,  and  entered  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
in  1640L  Whm  Oxford  was  garrisoned  by 
Charles  I  he  retired  to  France  and  studied 
at  Ca^  where  be  proceeded  M.A.  in  the 
Sylvanion  College,  1644,  and  published  his 
thesis, '  Theoremota  PhikieophisQ,'  &o,,  Csen, 
1644,  4tOt  He  then  studied  divinity  at  1^ 
Protestant  aniveraity  of  Saumur,  and  wrote 
No.  6  (14  March  1647)  of  the  <  DiapuUtiones 
de  A^pumeutis,'  published  by  Preeidrat  Fl^ 


oens,  Saumur,  1640^  4to.  Inl64rhexetuned 
to  Jersey  as  ohaplau  to  laeutenant-goverMr 
Cartarst,  and  asdsted  in  its  defenos  &r  the 
Icing  warn  its  reduction  by  the  parliomentaiy 
fbrces  in  1661.  He  joined  the  English  exiles 
at  the  chapdl  of  the  residency  at  Paris,  and 
the  same  year  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest 
by  the  Bishop  of  Qalloway.  He  afterwards 
resided  at  St.  Molo,  officiated  a  short timeat 
dm  in  place  of  the  leamadBochart,andafter 
declining  an  ofl»r  from  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
became  chaplain  for  eight  years  to  the  Duke 
de  la  Force,  uther  of  the  Princess  de  Turuine. 

In  1660  he  returned  to  England.  The 
some  year  he  was  prime  mover  in  the  eeta- 
blishment  of  the  ^»noh  episcopal  cbuel  in 
tiie  Savoy,  Strand,  which  ha  was  appemted 
minister  with  a  zoyol  ^anuon.  On  14  Jan. 
1661  Durel  preached  his  first  sermcmin  the 
Savoy  Chapel,  and  the  liturgy  of  the  ohnieh 
of  England  was  read  in  fVench  for  tha  first 
time.  The  king  selected  Durel  to  taanslate 
the  English  prayer-book  into  French,  and 
ordered  his  boiok  to  be  used  in  all  ttie  psrish 
churches  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  and  at  the 
Savoy  OhweL  The  rtjriit  of  sole  priutmg 
was  granted  6  Oct.  1662,  the  Bi^um  of  Lon- 
don's chaplain  sanctioned  it  in  1663,  bnt  the 
work  did  not  appear  untill667,  the  title  being 
'  La  liturgie,  c  est  h  dire  Le  Formulaire  dee 
Priere8jpubliques,'&o.,  London,  8vo.  Eennett 
says  this  translation  was  aecepted  with  great 
favour  by  the  reformed  ohuron  in  Ftttm*. 

DvoA  was  reoommended  by  the  kuwr  to 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  28  Got.  1661,  for 
the  reversion  of  the  sinecure  held  by  James 
Hamilton,  bishop  of  Qalloway  Jq.  t.]  Ha 
succeeded  Earle  as  chaplain  to  Charles  II  in 
1662,  in  which  year  he  published  '  A  View 
of  the  Ch)remment  and  Fublieh  Wocship  of 
God  in  the  Beformed  Chuzches  beyond  tbe 
Seas,' London,  4to,  pp.  844.  It  was  answered 
in  a  work  erroneously  ascribed  to  Henry 
Hickman, '  Apologia  pro  Ministris  in  Anglia,' 
&c.  In  1663he  became  prebendary  ofmrth 
Aulton  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury,  and  in 
1664  also  prebendary  of  Windsor.  The  re- 
vised prayer-book  was  entrusted  to  John 
Earle,  lusht^  of  Salisbury  [a.  v.],  and  Dr. 
Pearson  (afterwards  bishop  of  Chester),  for 
translatitm  into  Latin.  Onthedrnthofsarla 
and  the  preferment  of  Peanon  uid  his  moOos 
Bor  DolMn,  the  compIeti(Hi  of  th?  translatun. 
was  entrusted  to  Durel.  Barl^portion  WM 
lost  with  tbe  convocation  records  in  the  great 
fire,  but  a  portion  of  Dolben'a  manuscript  was 
found.  Dur^'s  work,  of  which  he  calls  him- 
self 'editor,*  not  tianelator,  was  published  in 
1670  08  *  Liturgia,  seu  Liber  Precum  Connnn- 
nium  et  Administrationis  Sacramentoram,* 
Sw.,  London,  8vo.  There  were  at  least  sevoft , 
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editions  down  to  1708.  Inall  {oeviouBlAtin 
pnTar-boakswehATeptiftlMiBnimiiot  oommti- 

Ift  1068  Dazel  WM  fawtalled  pnb«idax7  of 
Dubain  with  a  zibh  donstiTe.  lu  Fbfaniiuy 
1669-70,  by  Tirtne  of  tibe  ohanoeUor's  lettera, 
he  wv  cieated  DJ).  Ha  pabliahed  in  1669 
hia  pMit  work  in  vinfcation  of  the  English 
clmrch  againBt  scbiamatics,  entitled  '  Sancts 
EoclesUeAnglic&niB  . .  .  Vindiois,' London^ 
tto,  pp.  cziT  and  688.  It  wai  dedicated  to 
dunes  U,  and  a  second  issue  was  printed  in 
167S  ss '  Hist.  Bituum  Eecleein  Anglicante.' 
The  presbyterians  retorted  hy  '  Bonasus  Var 
pnlsQB,  or  scnne  Oaatigations  given  to  &fr. 
John  Durellj'  &c,  by  W.  B.,  London.  13mo, 
lepabUshed  m  1679  as '  The  NonconfonniMs 
Vindicated,'  &c.,  London,  8vo,  and  another 
work,  tttribated  to  J>u  Moulin,  'Patrtmns 
Bows  Fidei,'  ftc,  London,  1672,  8to.  In 
1W7  Dozd,  according  to  the  AAtintlaaw 
HSSL,  was  made  ewwuieg^strar  of  tiie6ar> 
t«,  lad  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
wa  of  Windsor  and  oonsequently  of  Wol- 
mriutapton.  The  great  living  of  Witney, 
Otfardsnire,  was  soon  afterward  granted  him 
b^tliB  king,fai8cliief  recommendation  to  royal 
nvoor  bemg  that '  he  was  not  only  a  good 
scholar  bat  a  perfect  courtier,  skiliul  in  the 
uta  of  getting  into  the  favour  of  great  men.' 

In  his '  View  of  the  Government*  (p.  14) 
Darel  mentions  an  intention  to  collect  the 
litm;^  of  all  t^e  protestant  churches,  but 
notluiig  more  is  known  of  the  matter.  He 
difldS  June  1688,  and  is  buried  in  the  north 
aisle  adjoining  Windsor  Chapel  ohmr. 

[Darsl's  WOTks;  Wood's  Athena  (Bliss),  iv. 
87,  S72;  Fasti,  pp.  S36,  817;  FsUe's  Jersey, 
p.  U;  Eennett^Bee^r.pp.  407, 494  ;  Baxter's 
lifek  bk.  i.  pt.  it  p.  SS4 ;  Asbmdb's  Berkshire, 
m.tn;  Odei>daraataFqi«rB,D<Rn.8er.l680- 
IWl  p.  SM,  l«ei-9  pp.  124.  fiOS,  6t6,  1688-4 
pf>.447.463;  CaldweD's  History  of  Oonfcrenoes, 
I84«;  UaiahairsLarinPtayerBook of  Charles  II, 
1882 ;  Bdinborgb  Rsvtew.  cxL  427  ;  Blackwood's 
MaganiH^  xviii.  673,  Ixzxix.  20 ;  Christiaa  Ob- 
Mnw,lxxvii.  646,  695;  ClontamporaryB«neir, 
*iL  401,  xviii.  267;  British  Quarterly  Review, 
Afi.  70.]  J.  W.-G. 

DURELIi,  DAVID  (1728-1775),  divine, 
*is  a  natire  of  Jersey,  where  he  was  bom 
iBl7S8.  Hetookthadegree  (tf  M.A.20June 
aa  »  msmber  of  Pembroka  OoU^  Qx- 
fad,  tad  aftarwuds  baeame  fellow,  and 
nntnttyan  17fi7  miMupal,  of  Hertford  Ool- 
Isn.  He  beoame^D.leS  April  1760^  and 
Tw.  14  Jan.  1764.  The  onlv  eodesiastioal 
jpeftrments  ha  hald  were  UM  Ticarage  of 
ncdnmt  in  Snasex  and  a  prebend  in  Oan- 
tsrbnry  Cathedral,  to  which  he  was  ap- 
foiatad  37  Jan.  1767.  Consideiahla  e^Sracts 


from  his  works,  which  it  is  not  thought  worth 
while  to  insert  here,  may  be  seen  m  the  se^ 
oond  edition  of  Kippia's  '  Bio^praphia  Brifeait* 
nioa.*  Frtnn  one  of  Uieae  it  a^eaia  that  he 
was  an  ardeid  advoeate  for  a  new  tnuulatiim 
of  the  Bible  which  ahould  ha  an  impro^ 
ment  on  the  authorised  verMonof  1611.  H« 
had  lent  money  for  the  building  of  the  Ox* 
ford  market,  the  interest  of  whic^  uaom^iag 
to  20/.  a  year,  he  appointed  half  to  be  pna 
to  the  pnncipal  of  Hertford  College,  and  tba 
other  half  to  the  two  senior  fellows,  with  the 
condition  that  if  there  8hauld:be  bat  one  sstttor 
fellow,  he  should  receive  one-third  c$  the  snm 
and  the  principal  two-thirds.  He  served  the 
office  of  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Oxford  in  1765-6  and  1767,  and  in  the  b^in- 
ning  of  1707  was  appointei  to  a  prebendal 
stau  in  Canterbury.  He  died  19  Oct.  1776, 
aged 47.  He  published  the  fbUowingworksi 
1.  'The  Hebrew  Text  of  the  ^zallelPropihe- 
des  of  Jacob  and  Hoses  relating  to  theTw^va 
Tribes,  with  a  Translation  and  Notea  and  the 
variousLectnresofnearfbrtyMEfib  Toiriueb 
are  added:  (1)  The  Samantaa-Aiabio  Veo^ 
sion  of  those  Passages,  and  part  of  anothei 
Arabic  Version  made  from  the  Samaritan 
Text,  neither  of  which  have  been  before 
printed :  (2)  A  Map  of  the  Land  of  Pro- 
mise;  (9)  An  Appendix  ccmtaining  Four 
Dissertations  on  pomts  connected  with  the 
Subjectaof  these  Prophecies,'  Oxford,  1763, 
4to.  2.  '  Oitical  Remarks  on  the  Bodra  of 
Job,  Proverbs,  Paalms,  Becleaiastes,  and  Can* 
tides,'  Oxford,  1772,  4to.  Both  worka  wore 
reviewed  critically  in  the '  Mtmthly  Bjmewt 
vols,  xlvii.  and  xxx.  respeotively. 

[Wood's  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Oxford  (Gutch), 
1786,  4to,  and  Appendix,  1790;  Cat.  of  Oxfind 
Graduates;  Monthly  Review.)  N.  P. 

DTJKPBY,  THOaiAS  a668-1728),poet 
and  dramatist,  generally  xnown  as  '  Tom 
Porfiay,'  was  bom  at  Exeter  in  1663.  The 
date  usually  given,  1649,  appears  to  bo 
erroneous.  He  was  of  Huguenot  descent, 
and  muntained  his  protestantism  to  his  last 
hoar.  His  grandfauier  quitted  La  Roehells 
before  the  siege  ended  in  1638,  bringing 
his  son  with  him,  and  settled  in  Exetnr, 
where  DUrfey's  fhther  married  Fiances,  a 
gentlewoman  of  Huntingdonshire^  of  tJia 
umilyof  the  BCarmimu,  and  thua  eeonected 
with  Sijtdwley  Marmion  the  dramatist. 
Tom's  uniala  waa  Ifonort  DTTrflfi,  aufthtNT  qf 
the  romance  of  '  Astrte,'  so  muob  adndzed 
by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  a  relation- 
ship whidi  is  proudly  referred  to  in  D'Utfey's 
own  writings.  He  had  been  intended  for 
the  law,  but  says:  '  My  good  or  ill  stars  oi> 
dained  me  to  be  a  kni^t-errant  in  the  Uiiy 
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field  of  poetiT.'  His  first  play  -iras  produced 
at  the  KinglB  Thentre  in  1676,  and  printed 
in  Ho,  a  Iwmb&stic  tragedy  entitled  '  The 
of  Memphis;  or,  the  Ambitious  Queen.' 
He  I^eued  tee  town  more  with  his  comedies 
of  'The  Fond  Husband;  or,  the  Hotting 
Sisters,' licensed  15  June  1676, and  'Madam 
Fickle;  or,  the  "Witty  False  One,*  1677. 
Two  more  followed  in  1678,  *  The  Fool  tum'd 
Critic'  and  'Trick  for  Trick;  or,  the  De- 
bauched Hypocrite.*  His  'Squire  Oldsapp; 
or,  the  Nufht  Adyenturers,'  1679;  'The 
YirtDous  Wife ;  or,  Good  Luck  at  Last,' 
1680;  'SirBamaby  Whig;  or,  No  Wit  like 
a  Woman's,'  1681;  and  two  others  in  1682, 
*  Hie  Ro^Ust '  and  '  The  Injured  Princess; 
or,  the  Fatal  Wager,'  which  he  called  a 
tragi-comedy,  were  full  of  bustle  and  in- 
trigue, liTely  dialogue,  and  sparkling  songs 
set  to  music  1^  his  mends  Henry  PurceU, 
Thomas  Farmer,  and  Dr.  John  Blow.  These 
songs  inemsed  his  ponularity.  He  was  in 
demand  to  write  birthoay  odes,  epithalamia, 
prologues  and  epilogues,  many  of  which  are 
extant.  He  had  joined  Richard  Shotterel 
on  an  heroic  poem, '  Archerie  Revived,'  and 
brought  out  his '  New  Collection  of  Songs  and 
Poems,'  1683,  among  which  was  the  memor- 
able one  begmning  '  The  night  her  blackest 
sables  wore,'  long  afterwards  erroneously 
claimed  for  Francis  Semple  of  Beltrees. 
Amid  all  the  commotion  of  the  sham  popish 
plot  DTJrfey  preserved  the  favour  of  both 
the  court  and  the  city.  He  was  utterly  de- 
void of  malice,  his  satirical  spirit  was  nurth- 
fulandneverrevengeful.  Even  when  bitterly 
lampooned  by  the  quarrelsome  Tom  Brown 
(1663-1704)  f q.  v-l  as '  Thou  cur,halfFrench, 
half  English  Ineea,'  who  mocked  him  regard- 
ing a  duel  at  Epsom  in  1689  with  one  Bell,  a 
musician, '  I  sing  of  a  Duel,  in  Epsom  befell, 
twixtFa-soUa  D'Urfey  and  SoMa-mi  Bell,' 
Tom  made  no  angry  rejoinder,  but  took  the 
abuse  as  a  joke.  He  Knew  that  the  laugh 
was  always  on  his  side  against  the  heavier 
hand.  Both  D'Urfey  and  Tom  Brown  were 
represented  as  subjected  to  a  mock-trial  in 
the  '  Sessions  of  the  Poets,  holden  at  the  foot 
of  Parnassus  Hill,  before  Apollo,  Jul^  the  9th, 
1696.'  It  was  only  by  Jeremy  Oolber  fq.  v.] 
that  he  could  be  provoked  to  reply,  ana  even 
then  it  was  chiefly  in  a  song,  *  New  Refor- 
mation banns  throus^  the  nation  t'  which  he 
embeddedin  theprefiiee  to  his  'Campaigners,' 
a  come^  1696.  Collier  had  first  assailed 
him  in  *  A  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  and 
Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage,'  &c.,  1698, 
chiefly  on  account  of  D'Urfey's  play  of  '  Don 
Quixote.'  Of  all  the  combatimts  the  lightest* 
hearted  and  least  harmed  was  Tom.  Before 
this  date  he  produced  on  the  stage  and  in 


quarto,  seriatim,  'The  Commonwealth  of 
Women,' 1686;  ' Banditti,' 1666 :  'A Fool's 
Preferment,'  1688;  'Bussy  d'Amboise,* 
adapted  firom  Chapmsa's  trajpsdv,  and  'Lore 
for  Money;  or,  the  Boarding  School,' both 
in  1691 ;  '  The  Marriage  Hater  Matched,* 
concerning  which  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Gildon,  1692;  and  'The  Richmond  Heiiess; 
or,  A  Woman  Once  in  the  Ri^t,'  1608. 
His '  Comical  History  of  Don  Quixote '  was 
in  three  parts,  two  of  which  appeared  in 
1694,  the  third  in  1696.  His  '  Cynthia  and 
Endymiou,'  an  opera,  and  '  The  Intrigues  of 
Versailles,'  a  comedy,  belonged  to  lw7.  On 
Thursday,  12  May  1698,  the  justices  of 
:  Middlesex  took  proceedings  against  Congreve 
I  and  D'Urfey  (LoxTEBtL,  iv.  379).  In  the 
[  preface  to  lus  '  Campaigners,'  1698,  he  fairly 
I  encountered  hia  assailant  the  nonjuror,  and 
j  says  that '  the  first  time  he  saw  Collier  waa 
under  the  gallows,  where  he  pnmonnoed 
I  the  absolution  to  wretches  justly  condemned 
1 1^  law  to  die  for  the  intended  murder  of  the 
I  king  [William  III]  and  the  subversion  of 
I  the  protestant  religion.*  This  refers  to  the 
I  execution  of  Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam PorWns,  in  April  1696.  D'Urfey's 
I  '  Famous  History  of^  the  Rise  and  fUI  of 
Massaniello '  was  a  ^lay  in  two  parts,  the 
first  of  which  was  prmted  next  year,  1699, 
the  second  in  1700.  His  comedy  of  '  The 
Bath ;  or,  the  Western  Lass,'  followed  in 
1701.  In  his  burlesque,  'Wonders  in  the 
Son ;  or,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Birds,'  a  oomio 
opera,  the  music  composed  by  Giovanni  Bat- 
ttsta  Diaghi  fq.  v.],  he  brought  on  the  stage 
actors  dressed  as  panots,  crows,  &c.,  and  toe 
business  was  farcical  in  the  extreme.  IliiB 
justified  the  remark  of  Dryden,  that '  You 
don't  know  my  £riend  Tom  so  well  as  I  do. 
I'll  answer  for  it  he  will  write  worse  yet  I* 
But  Dryden,  after  hia  own  conversion  to 
Romanism,  could  not  feel  pleased  at  D'Urfey's 
protestant  zeal.  Moreover,  he  had  in  1693 
written  a  prologue  to  '  The  Volunteers ;  or, 
the  Stockjobbers,'  of  Diyden'e  rival,  Tom 
Shadwell;  and  again  in  1694  to  J.  Lacy's 
'  Sir  Hercules  Buffoon.*  The  republication  of 
D'Urfey's  own  songs,  with  the  music,  both 
in  single  sheets  and  in  volumes,  three  col- 
lections between  1683  and  1686,  had  been 
continually  bringing  money  from  John  Play- 
ford  and  presents  from  private  patrons.  Moat 
of  these  songs  uipeared  in  successiTa  editiona 
of '  Wit  and  Mirth ;  or.  Fills  to  Purge  Me-* 
lancholy,*  the  earliest  volume  of  wluut,  but 
without  music,  is  dated  1684;  the  proper 
series,  dated  1699  and  1700,  was  followed  at 
short  intervals  in  1706, 1710,  &o.,  by  similar 
collections,  some  entided  '  Sonn  Compleat 
[«e],  by  Tom  D'Orfby,'  antU  in  1719,  nith  & 
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supplementary  sixth  volume  in  1720,  the 
whole  were  reissued  in  what  may  he  oilled 
a  standard  edition,  whereof  lyUrfey's  own 
■ongs  filled  the  firat  two  TolnmeSi  witii  m 
iew  of  Ida  poems  and  prolognee  at  the  ond. 
Hie  title  m  *  An  Antidote  i^inst  filelan- 
dKdy,  made  up  in  Pilla/  was  first  used  in 
1661.  In  1704  had  been  issued  his  '  Tales, 
Tr^csland  Comical/  dedicated  totheBuke 
of  Argyll,  six  in  number,  and  in  verse,  re- 
qiectively  adapted  from  Xenophon's  'Cyro- 
pndia,*  Straparola,  Machiavelli's  '  Belphe- 
gor,'  and  Boccaccio.  His  'Tales,  Moral 
and  Comical,'  followed  in  1706,  comprising 
'The  Banquet  of  the  Gods/  'Titus  and 
Qisaippus/  'The  Prudent  Husband/  and 
*  Loyalty's  Glory.'  A  new  ode,  *  Mars  and 
FlutoB,'  in  an  entertainment  made  for  the 
Duke  of  Harlboroogh  the  same  year,  was 
but  one  of  the  innmnerahle  loyal  ditties  with 
whi<^  he  hailed  the  Tictoriea  of  the  army : 
•sotlker  being  *The  French  Pride  abated,' 
of  tibe  same  date.  Two  of  his  comedies  in 
1700  were  intended '  to  ridicule  the  ridiculers 
of  our  established  doctrine'  and  the  preten- 
ders of  his  day ;  one  was '  The  Modem  Pro- 
phets,' the  other  was  entitled  <  The  Old  Mode 
and  the  New;  or,  the  Country  Miss  and  her 
Furbelow/  Hitherto  be  had  not  fared  ill, 
with  the  profits  of  benefit  nights,  but  bis 
dramaticworksno  longerattracted  the  public, 
and  he  seems  to  have  fallen  into  poverty, 
although  he  had  never  married  or  indulged 
in  prodigal  expenditnre.  Four  successive 
iQonarchs  had  been  amused  by  him  and  had 
shown  him  personal  fiiTOur.  Charles  II  had 
leuied  £umUarly  on  his  shoulder,  holding  a 
eotner  ol  the  same  sheet  of  music  from  which 
BTTrfey  was  singing  the  burlesque  song, 
'  Remember,  ye  Whigs,  what  was  formerty 
done.'  James  II  had  continued  the  friend- 
ship preriously  shown  when  he  was  Duke  of 
YoAf  and  had  t>ften  found  benefit  from  the 
song-writer'sattachment  to  his  person,  despite 
difieivnces  in  religious  opinions.  D'Urfey 
wrote  'An  Etegy  upon  Charles  11  and  a 
Panegyric  on  James  II '  in  1686.  William 
and  Mary  ffave  solid  marks  offiivour,D'Urfey 
writing  *  (Soriana,  a  funeral  Pindarique  Ode,' 
in  Ma^s  memory,  1696.  Queen  Anne  de- 
lifffated  in  bis  wit,  and  ^ave  him  fifty  guineas 
wtt^  she  admitted  him  to  sing  to  her  at 
•upper,  beeanse  he  lampooned  l^e  Princess 
Sc^W  (then  next  in  succession  to  herself), 
by  his  dtt^, '  The  Crown's  too  weighty  for 
Aonlders  of  'Eif^ty  I '  The  Earl  of  Dorset 
had  welcomed  liim  at  Knole  Park,  and 
had  his  portrait  painted  there.  He  was 
often  at  tne  Saturday  reception  of  poets  at 
Leicester  House.  At  Winchendon,  Buckings 
liBBishiM^  niilip,  dnke  of  Wharton,  enjt^^ 


his  company  and  erected  a  banqueting-house 
in  the  garden,  called  Brimmer  H^,  chiefly 
on  his  account.  He  sai^  his  own  songs, 
with  nvaoitf most  e&ctively,  aittungfa  m 
stammered  in  mdinary  speeuu  Be  said, 
'  The  Town  may  da-da<la-m  me  as  a  poet, 
but  they  sing  my  songs  for  all  that'  Wnting 
to  Henry  Cromwell,  10  April  1710,  Alex- 
ander Pope  mentions  the  naving  '  learned 
without  book  a  song  of  Mr.  D'Urfey's,  who 
is  ^our  only  poet  of  tolerable  repntatixm  in 
this  coimtry.  He  makes  all  the  merriment 
in  our  entertainments.  Any  man  of  any 
quality  is  heartily  welcome  to  the  beat  toping- 
table  of  our  gentry  who  can  roundly  lium 
out  some  fragments  or  rhapsodies  of  his 
works.  .  ,  .  Dares  any  one  despise  him  who 
has  made  so  many  men  drink  P  .  .  .  But 
give  me  your  ancient  poet,  Mr.  D'Urfey' 
(FOFB,  CorreapondtfncBjy.  infra).  Pope  refers 
to  D'Urfey  ia  the '  Dunoiad/  hk.  iii.  Imes  14&- 
148,  when  addressing  Ned  Ward,  *  iUiother 
D'Urfey,  Ward,  shall  sing  in  thee ! '  He  also 
wrote  '  a  drolling  prologue '  for  what  was 
said  to  be  lyUrfey's  last  play.  When  Rowe 
died,  in  1718,  Arbuthnot  wrote  to  Swift : 
'  X  would  fain  have  Pope  get  a  patent  Ch*  the 

Eaureate's]  place,  with  a  power  of  putting 
'Urfey  in  as  deputy.*  Gay  mentions  that 
Tom  ran  his  muse  with  what  was  long  a 
favourite  racing  song, '  To  horse,  brave  boys, 
to  Newmarket,  to  ^rse ! '  (first  printed  in 
1684  in  D'Urf^a  Choice  New  Songa).  Addi- 
son or  Steele  praises  the  same  song,  but 
D'UrfOT'  wrote  another  Newmarket  song, 
'The  Golden  Am  is  come  I '  which  was  sung 
before  Charles  11.  *  Mr.  Drvden's  boy '  had 
been  talked  about,  hut  Tom  D'Urfey  'was  the 
last  English  poet  who  appeared  in  the  streets 
attended  by  a  page '  (Notes  to  the  IhmdatC). 
D'Urfey  fell  mto  distress,  soon  after  ne 
had  produced  his  song  on  *The  tbxlerate 
Man,'  although '  living  in  a  blooming  old 
age,  that  still  promises  many  musical  pro- 
ductions ;  for  if  I  am  not  mistaken,'  says 
Joseph  Addison  [q.  v.j,  '  our  British  swan 
will  sing  to  the  last.'  A  friendly  notice  on 
Thursday,  28  May  1718,  in  No.  67  of  the 
*  Guardian/ brought  before  the  public  the  con- 
dition of  their  '  good  old  friend  and  contem- 
porary.' Addison  and  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
whose  afiection  for  D'Urfey  was  the  stronger, 
induced  the  manaoers  of  Druir  Lane  to 
devote  16  June  1713  to  a  perwnnance  of 
D'Urfey's  'Fond  Hushend;  or,  the  Hotting 
Sisters/  a  comedy  which  Charles  H  had  wit- 
nessed thrice  out  of  the  first  five  nights. 
Steele  had  in  No.  82  of  the ' Guardian'  writ- 
ten to  remind  his  readers  '  that  on  this  day, 
being  the  15th  of  June,  "The  Plotting  Sis- 
ters "  is  to  be  acted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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Kadiw,m7<ildMendMr.in7rfeT.'  Another 
baoefit  fiir  D'Ui^  wm  giTea  at  Dmty  Ltne 
on  8  Jane  1714,  whni  he  appeared  and  spoke 
aa '  Oration  on  tbe  BoW  Family  and  the 
proepcraufl  state  of  the  Natioii,'  being  his  8&- 
oona  Bpjpeaiance,  ^(are  the  perfoTmanoe  of 

•  Coort  Gallantry ;  or,  Marriage  a-ia-Mode.' 
In  1721  "WilUam  CSietwood,  at  the  Cato's 
Head,  Covent  Garden,  publushed  a  volume 
entitled  'New  Operas  and  Oomical  Stories 
and  Poems  on  Seoeral  Occasions,  nener 
before  printed.  Being  the  remaining  pieces 
written  by  Mr.  D'Urfey.'  Among  these 
were  '  The  Two  Qneois  of  Br^tford ;  or, 
Bayes  no  Poetaster,'  a  comic  opera,  a  Bec|ael 
to  ^The  Babeaxsal,' '  The  Grecian  Heroine,' 

•  Tba  Athenian  JOt/  'Ariadne/  and  a  few 
miAceUanies. 

TyVtfyjJiai,  *at  tiie  age  of  seventy,'  on 
S0  Feb.  KoA  -WM  buned  at  St  Jaine^s 
Ohnrch,  ^ocadilly,  where  a  Yorkshire  slab 
tablet  to  his  memory  was  placed  on  the  south 
wall  outside,  with  the  concise  inscription, 
'Tom  lyUrfev,  dyed  FeV  y«  26th,  1728.' 
He  was  buried  huidsomely  at  the  expense  of 
the  Earl  of  Dorset  (Lb  Nbvb,  MS.  Diarv ; 
Obkist  writes  '  on  March  11').  On  the 
17th  D'Urfey's  *  Don  Quixote*  was  revived 
for  Miss  Willis's  benefit,  her  mother  resum- 
ing her  old  favourite  part  of  Mary  the  Buxom. 

A  good  copper-plate  portrait  of  D'Urfey, 
handsome  and  good-humoured,  in  a  fuU- 
bottomed  wig,  is  prefixed  to  voL  i.  of  the 

•  Pills,'  1719,  engraved  by  G.  Vertue,  after  a 
paintiuff  by  £.  Gouge.  E.  Goiige  odds  these 
unes  below  the  portnit:— 

Whilst  Z^r^y^  vdee  his  vsrse  does  raise, 
Wh«D  D'Urfey  siags  bis  tunsfiiU  lays, 
Cttve  T/MfSsifn  Lynek  Muse  the  bayes. 

In  another  print,  engraved  from  a  switch 
taken  at  Enole,  he  is  represented  looking 
at  some  mnmc,  with  two  isr^  books  under 
his  arm,  Altbongb  of  convivial  habits  he 
was  never  drunk.  His  love  and  reverence 
for  his  mother  are  shown  in  his  'Hymn 
to  Piety,  to  my  dear  Mother,  Mrs.  Frances 
jyUrfey,  written  at  Collacombe,  September 
1698,'  beginning '  O  sacred  Piety,  thou  morn- 
ing star,  that  sheVat  our  dtty  of  life  serene 
and  &ir.'  She  was  then  uving,  'to  age 
example,  and  to  youth  a  guide,'  and  it  entu. 

Still  may  your  bleering,  when  your  life  is  done, 
As  well  as  now,  descend  opon  your  eon. 

Abraham  de  la  Pryme  in  1697  recorded  that 
he  had  been  that  day  with  a  bookseller  at 
Brigg,  who  had  been  'apprenticed  to  one 
who  printed  that  scurrilous  pamphlet  against 
Sherlock  intitled  "  The  Weesels  "  (the  author 
of  which  was  Durfee).  He  saye  it  is  certain 
that  his  mteter  ^t  about  800A  for  it.  He 


saya  that  Dnrfoe  was  forced  to  wrUie  sn  an- 
swer to  it  intitl«d  "  The  Weeael  TMpped."' 
D'Urfej  made  frequent  attacks  on  '  Fopeiy,' 
sulgecting  Bellarmine  and  Porto-Carrero  to 
short  satirical  attacks.  He  satirised  the  Har- 
ley^Bolingbroke  ministry,  taking  the  Hu- 
guenot '  refugee  view  of  the  peace  of  Utneoht 
as  a  bad  bargain  for  Britain  and  for  the  pro- 
testant  interest,'  saying  that  deserved  a 
ballad  because  they  had  '  given  all  to  Louis 
for  a  song.' 

His  come^es  were  not  more  licentious  than 
Zhyden's  or  Ravenscroft's,  or  others  of  their 
day,  but  few  kept  possession  of  the  stage, 
although  *  The  Plotting  Sisters '  Iras  revived 
in  1726, 1732,  and  17&.  Three  editions  of 
it  appeared  in  his  li&time,  hut  no  modera 
repnnt  of  his  dramas  has  been  attempted,  tJie 
ctmtanporaiy  issue  having  bem  large  ewMfh 
to  kem  the  market  supplied.  His  songs  have 
never  lost  popularity,  and  many  are  snil  sung 
thoughout  Scotland  under  tiie  bell^ that  they 
were  native  to  the  soU.  D'Urfey  oertainly 
visited  Edinburgh,  perhaps  more  thui  once, 
and  made  cloeeacquamtance  with  Allan Ram- 
say,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  at  his 
shop  in  the  Luckeubooths.  Addison  s  testi- 
mony is  complete :  '  He  has  made  the  world 
merry,  and  I  hope  they  wUl  make  him  easy 
so  long  as  he  stays  among  us, . . .  They  can- 
not do  a  kindness  to  a  more  divertiitg  oom- 
panion,  or  a  more  cheerful^  honest,  good- 
natured  nun.'  Again  in  the  '  Tatler' ne  is 
praised:  'Many  an  honest  gentleman  has  got 
a  reputation  in  this  country  bypretendingto 
have  been  in  the  company  of  Tom  l^Uiuy. 
Many  a  present  toast,  when  she  lay  in 
cradle,  has  been  lulled  asleep  by  IrUrfey's 
sonnets.'  Btede  followed  him  to  the  grave, 
and  wore  thewatch  and  chain  which  DTJrfey 
bequeathed  to  him.  Printed  three  years  later 
in  'Miscellaneoas  Poems,'  l  6,  1/26,  is  an 
'  Epitaph  upon  Tom  D'Urfey :  '— 
Hwe  lyes  the  Lyriok,  who,  wi^  tale  and  song, 
Did  life  to  three  score  years  aod  t«D  prolong ; 
His  tale  was  pleasaot  end  his  sons  was  sweet, 
His  heart  was  ebeerfol— but  hiB  taint  was  great. 

Orieve,  Header,  grieve,  that  be,  too  soon  grown 

His  song  has  ended,  and  his  tale  is  told. 
Moat  fluent  of  song-writers,  his  verses  long 
continued  to  fill  the  books  of  a  later  day, 
Bichard  Steele  praised  him,  and  cold,  stately 
'AtticuB,' 

Old  Bowleylean'donTom'sshoaldfr,  our  king! 
D'Urfey,  who  mock'd  all  the  noisy  &aatic  Aiss; 

Plot-bigots  moved  him  to  jest  and  to  Biog. 

Among  his  fugitive  works  was  'Collin's 
Walk  through  London  and  Westminster,  a 
Poem  in  Burlesque,'  1690 ;  and  he  wrote  a 
'  Vive  Le  Boy '  for  George  I  in  1714. 
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pi^arkB  of  Tom  DTrfe^,  publi^od  et/pKmUHj, 
m  iiMUtkttMd  than,  his  ComedjM,  lUaa,  and 
fin^;  also  brotdnd*  expaasioiu  of  his  Pla;- 
honse  Songs,  in  the  Pepysiui,  Kavlmaon,  Douce, 
Bagfenl,  Boxlmrghe.  and  other  collections ; 
Work*  of  Alazander  Pope,  hy  Elvin  and  Court- 
hope,  iv.  171,  Ti.  d2.  1871  ;  BiogrApbia  Dra- 
matics, 1782,  i.  142 ;  Tom  BroWs  Works,  ed. 
1706,  iii.  104,  iv.  61;  TaUer,  1709.  No.  43; 
Guardian,  1713-14  ;  Orpheus Britannicus,  1696; 
Genert's  English  Stage,  18S2,  ii.  1S7,  017,  6S6 ; 
Willism  Chappell's  Popular  Mvsie  of  the  Olden 
Time,  ISfifi,  pp.  621  et  seq.,  699  ;  Bagfwd  Bal- 
lads, 1876-4.  passim ;  PozWghe  Ballads,  186S-. 
1888,paarim;  Protestant  Ez^  f^m  FtaDce,l)T 
the  late  Rer.  D.  C.  A.  Agnew,  8rd  ed.  1866,  i. 
S40.  241 ;  Bereabf's  Memoirs,  ed.  1876,  p.  800 ; 
KotM  and  Qoeries,  8rd  ser.  z.  466 ;  Household 
Words,  xL  186-8,  24  Uaroh  1866;  Luttrell's 
Kief  Natrstion,  it.  379  ;  John  I«cy*e  Works, 
Dram,  of  Restoration,  a.d.,  pp.  211''14;  Jeremy 
Coltisr's  Short  View,  1698;  Le  Public  et  ies 
HoDunas  d«  Lettrea  en  Aogleterre  hu  XVII*"* 
a^de,  par  BvHame,  1881 ;  Harl.  MS.  7319,  p. 
§U;  William  lEbne's  TaU^-Book,  p.  SOOJ 

J.  W.E. 

DUBHAM,  fii«t  Eael  of  (1792-1840). 
[See  Lambion,  Johj?  OEOBes.] 

DURHAH,  JAMES  (1622-1668),  cove- 
nanting  divine,  vas  eldest  son  of  John  Durham 
of  Grange  Darham  AneuB,  and  proprietor  of 
*»  good  «tftte,'  then  cwled  Easter  Powrie,  in 
the  county  of  For&r.  He  studied  at  St.  An- 
drews Uairersi^  and  afterwards  lived  at  his 
eoontij  dace.  Sabsequently  he  took  anns 
in  the  orm  war  and  became  captain  of  a  troop. 
KatDralljserious  and  tboaghtful  he  had  come 
ntderprofoond  relinous  impressions  on  avisit 
to  the  relatioPB  oF  nis  wife  (Anna,  daughter 
efFrasiasDariuun  (tf  Duntarrie^at  Aberaom, 
near  Edinbimh,  and  it  'irastriabeiBgoverheard 
pm^ingwith  nia  eoldiera  hy  David  Dickson,  an 
enunwit  proebyterian  divine,  tltatled  to  his  de- 
voting hitnBeu  to  the  ministcy.  Aftorstady- 
jDg  at  Qlawpir  be  was  lieensed  oa  a  preacher 
in  1647.  That  a  man  of  his  position  should 
make  mch  a  change  excited  some  comment 
among  his  old  friends  and  neighbours,  but  his 
whole  soul  was  in  bis  new  occupation,  and  he 
vindicated  himself  with  ^at  fervour.  For 
*  tmie  he  exercised  his  ministrT  in  Glasgow, 
•Dd  in  1660  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
divinitv  in  the  miiveiaity  there.  Bat  before 
ha  eooid  be  aetUed  ia  tut  of&ce  the  general 
mm&aMj  dedded  that  he  should  attend  ae 
eb^wn  on  the  )Bng.  "Sbo  duties  of  this 
office  he  diadui^ed  'with  snch  majesty  and 
■we '  as  to  inspire  the  court  with  much  ro- 
vwrence  for  him.  When  free  from  this  situa- 
tioB  be  was  af|ajn  called  to  the  ministry  in 
QiAtfow,  and  mdacted  into  the '  Inner  Kirk.' 
Hie  health  had  never  been  stHmg,  and  be  was 


prematurely  old,  partly  the  effect  of  the  ain- 
gol&rly  laborious  life  of  study  which  he  led. 
He  died  on  26  June  1668,  in  the  iMrty-eixth 
year  of  his  a«n.  His  first  vift,  Anna,  died 
about  1646.  He  afterwards  manied,  14  Deo. 
166S,Margaret  Mnre^vridowof  ZaohnyBi^ 
[q.  v.]   She  died  about  1602. 

Durham  was  a  man  of  intense  strength  of 
conviction  and  great  navity  of  character.  It 
is  said  of  him,  as  of  Kobert  Leighton,  to 
whom  in  certain  respects  he  bore  a  resem* 
blonce,  that  he  was 'Seldom  known  to  smile. 
His  studies,  both  in  scripture  and  in  the  theo- 
logical and  ecclesiastical  questions  of  the  day, 
were  carried  on  with  extraordinary  diligence. 
Of  his  devotion  to  the  ehristiaa  ministry  he 
gave  decided  proo£  both  by  his  laborioua- 
nees  in  the  worli  and  by  his  retiring  from  the 
position  and  enjoyments  of  a  countir  gentle- 
man's life.  Of  his  power  and  faithmloeas  as 
a  nrateher  a  remanmble  ifluBtration  is  said 
to  lurra  oomuyed  at  the  time  of  Cromwell's 
invBuon  of  SooUand.  It  ia  said  that  Crom- 
well entered  his  ohuxch  incognito,  and  got  a 
seat  as  it  happened  in  the  pew  of  the  mo- 
vost's  daiu;hter,  who,  as  he  wore  the  dress 
of  an  Bngliah  officer,  was  by  no  means  very 
oourteous  to  him.  At  the  close  of  the  aer- 
vice  Cromwell  asked  her  the  preacher's  name. 
She  gave  a  curt  reply  and  asked  why  he 
wished  to  know.  Cromwell  relied  '  because 
he  perceived  him  to  be  a  ve^  great  man,  and 
in  ms  i^inion  might  be  ehaplam  to  any  winoe 
in  Euz(we,  though  he  had  never  seenhim  nor 
heard  of  1^  btfore.*  It  is  certain  that  Dar- 
ham preached  before  Cromwell  gainst  the 
English  invauon.  One  veecaon  of  the  stoiy 
has  it  that  Cmnwell  asked  him  whether 
it  was  his  habit  to  j^reaoh  on  politics,  and 
that  he  replied  that  it  was  not,  but  seong 
him  present  be  thought  it  right  to  let  ban 
know  his  mind.  Durham  was  held  by  his 
contemporaries  in  the  very  highest  esteem  as 
one  of  the  most  able  and  godly  men  of  the 
i  time.  For  one  so  young  he  was  a  voluminous 
'  writer.  His  woree,  which  were  cbiefly  pos- 
thumous, are  as  follows :  1.  *  Heaven  upon 
Earth;  twenty-two  sermons,'  1667.  3.  'A 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Kevelation,* 1668. 
3.  'The  Dying  Man's  Testament  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  or  aTreatise  concerning  Scandal,* 

1669.  4. 'AnEacpositionoftheBookof JoV 
1669.  6.  'dsTis  Oantiei,  or  an  Enoaition 
et  the  Song  of  Sdomtm,'  1668.  6.  ■  The  Lav 
Unsealed,  or  a  Practical-Expositaon  of  theTm 
Oommandment8,'1676.  7.  'The  Blessednen 
of  the  Dead  that  Die  in  the  Lord,'  seven  ser- 
mons, 1682.  8.  'Christ  Crucified/ an  exposi- 
tion of  Isaiah  liii.,  1683.  9.  '  The  Unsearch- 
able Riches  of  Christ,'  communion  sermons, 
1684.    10.  *  Sermons  on  (Jodliness  and  BAt 
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Denial/ 1665.  11.  'The  great  Oorruption  of 
Subtile  Self/  seven  sennons,  1686.  There 
has  also  bacnpubUshed'DicksonondDurham 
aniD8tIndepeiiclency,or  some  quotations  out 
^Ur.D.DicKson's  Iteatise  on  tne  Confession 
of  Futh,  and  ot^  of  Durham  on  the  Kevela- 
tion.' 

[A  Collection  of  Boma  Memoraltl*  Things  io  the 
Life  of  that  tznly  (treat  and  eminont  Man,  Mr. 
James  Dnrham,  pi^jted  to  the  Treatise  on  Scan- 
dal; WodroVs  Analecta;  Eaillie's  Letters  and 
Joonials;  Scott's  Fasti,  pt.  lit.  6,  17, 32;  Cham- 
ban's  Biog.IHct.  of  EmiitentSeotamen;  M'Crie's 
Stoiy  of  the  Scottish  Chnrch.]       W.  Q.  B. 

DTTBHAM,  JOSEPH  (1814-1877), 
Bculptor,  bom  in  London  in  1814,  was  ap- 
prenticed to  John  Francis,  decorative  carver; 
afterwards  worked  for  three  years  in  the 
studio  of  E.  H.  Bailey,  R.A.  [q.  v.],  and  ex- 
hibited his  first  piece  of  sculpture  in  the 
RoyaX  Academy  in  1835,  His  busts  of  Jenny 
Lind  (1848)  and  of  Queen  Victoria  (1850) 
attracted  much  attention.  A  statue  by  him 
of  Sir  IVands  Croesley  was  erected  at  Hali- 
fax. He  executed  four  statues  for  the  portico 
of  London  University  in  Burlington  Gardens, 
and  the  stone  effigy  of  the  prince  consort  set 
■up  in  1863  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  Kensington  as  a  memorial 
of  tiie  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  One  of  his 
finest  works  was  a  '  Leander  and  the  Syren/ 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1876. 
His  statues  entitled  •  Hermione '  and  *  Alast  or ' 
-were  purchased  for  the  Mansion  House.  He 
became  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1866,  and  died,  after  mnch  sulking,  in 
London  on  27  Oct.  1877,  Betve^  1SS5  and 
1878  one  hundred  and  twenty-nx  pieces  of 
sculpture  by  Duzlum  were  exhibited  at  the 
Soyal  Aca^my,  and  six  at  the  British  In- 
stitution, He  was  especiallv  noted  for  his 
Jlgures  of  boys  engagea  in  athletic  exercises, 
lute  football,  crioKet,  racing,  and  boating. 
But  though  his  work  was  always  graceful, 
it  showed  no  signs  of  great  genius. 

[Redgrave's  Diet,  of  English  Artists;  Athe- 
nseum,  3  Nov.  1877,  pt.  ii.  p.  £71 ;  Aoulemy, 
3  Nov.  1877,  pt  ii.  p.  489;  Qraves's  Diet,  of 
ArtisU.] 

DURHAM,  Sib  PHILIP  CHARLES 
HENDERSON  CALDERWOOD  (1763- 
1846),  admiral,  third  son  of  James  Durham 
of  Lu^  in  Fife,  and  his  wife  Ann,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Thomas  Calderwood  ofPolton 
[see  Caldebwood,  Mi.RQA.RETl,  entered  the 
iiavy  OD  1  May  1777,  on  board  the  Trident, 
under  the  protection  of  Captain  John  Elliot 
[q.  v.]  In  her,  in  the  following  year,  he 
went  to  North  America,  where  he  nad  the 
misfortune  to  come  under  the  command  of 


Captain  Molloy,  who  was  even  then  known 
as  a  harsh  and  tyrannical  officer,  but  whose 
name  received  a  still  more  unfavourable  pro- 
minence after  the  batUe  of  1  June  1794. 
Under  such  a  captain,  and  with  the  ship's 
company  on  the  verge  of  mutiny,  young 
Durham's  position  for  theneit  twelve  months 
was  far  from  comfortable ;  and  in  June  1779 
he  procured  hia  discharge  and  returned  to 
England,  arriving  in  time  to  be  taken  by 
Captain  Elliot  into  the  Edgar,  in  which  he 
was  present  at  the  defeat  of  Langara  and  the 
relief  of  Gibraltar.  He  continued  in  the 
Edgar  till  July  1781,  when  he  wasappointed 
acting  lieutenant  of  the  Victory,  and  was 
selected  by  Rear^dmirol  Kempauelt  to  as- 
sist with  the  signals  [see  Kehperfblt, 
Rzchasd].  \Vith  Kempenfelt  he  continued 
during  the  year,  was  present  at  the  capture 
of  a  French  convoy  on  12  Dec. ;  and  the 
following  year,  still  an  acting-lieutenant,  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  Royal  Geoi^e.  When  that 
ship  went  downat  Spithead,on  29  Aug.  1782, 
Durham  was  officer  of  the  watch,  and,  being 
on  deck  at  the  time,  was  among  the  saved. 
The  story  of  this  terrible  accident  is  told, 
according  to  the  finding  of  the  court-martial, 
in  Barrow's  'Life  of  Lord  Howe*  (p.  139). 
That  finding  is  quite  in  accordance  witii 
the  evidence  before  the  court,  the  witnesses 
being  unanimous  in  their  statements  that  the 
larboard  port  sills  were  a  good  foot  out  of 
the  water,  and  that  thoi^  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  water  on  the  lower  deck,  it  did 
not  come  in  Uurough  the  port.  The  ship 
foundered  because  she  was  rotten,  and  a 
great  piece  of  her  bottom  fell  out  (Minute* 
<^  the  Court-martial) ;  and  the  popular  atoiy 
of  her  being  unduly  heeled,  and  of  a  squall 
striking  her  while  in  that  situation,  is  dis- 
tinctly contradicted  fay  the  evidence  of  quali- 
fied ODservers,  given  on  oath  within  a  few 
days  of  the  event  After  being  nearly  an 
hour  in  the  water,  Durham  was  picked  up 
by  a  boat  and  taken  on  board  the  Victory, 
from  which  he  was  shortly  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  the  Union  of  90  guns.  In  her  he 
was  present  at  the  relief  of  Gibraltar  by 
Lord  Howe,  and  in  the  subsequent  encounter 
with  the  combined  fleet  ofl^  Cape  Spartel. 
The  Union  was  then  detached  to  the  West 
Indies,  where,  on  26  Deo.,  Durham  was  con- 
firmed in  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and 
pointed  to  the  Raisonnable  of  64  guns,  in 
which  he  returned  to  England  at  the  peace. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Unicom  frigate,  under  orders  for  the 
coast  of  Africa.  His  health  at  the  time 
prevented  his  sailing  in  her;  and  the  next 
two  years  he  spent  m  France,  learning  th« 
lai^^usge  and  mixing  fredy  in  society. 
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On  hia  return  to  Ereriend  he  vmt  appointed 
to  the  Saliebuiy  with  Commodore  Ellicrt,  tiien 
going  out  as  governor  of  Newfoundland.  He 
was  afterwanls,  in  1790,  Elliot's  signed  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Barfleur,  and  on  13  Nov.  was 
promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Da^ine  of 
20  gnns,  for  a  passage  to  the  West  uidiet, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  O^gnet  b^oot, 
whiA  he  broudit  home  in  Deeember  17^. 
He  was  imme£ately  afterwards  ajmcunted 
to  the  Spitfire  of  90  gone,  in  whiehlie  pot 
to  sea  on  12  Feb.  1793 ;  and  on  the  ISth  fell 
in  with  and  captured  the  AMque,  a  French 
pcmtoer,  Uie  first  prize  haron^tt  in  in  that 
war.   He  eontintiea  cruiBing  witih  good  sno- 
cess;  and  ffla  24  June  1703  was  posted  to  the 
Nardeena  frigate,  from  which,  in  October, 
he  was  moved  to  the  Hind.   In  the  follow- 
ing q>rin^  he  was  sent  oat  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  convoy,  returning  a  few  monthe 
later.   This  homeward  oonvoy  numbered 
167  Bhipe,  the  charge  of  which,  by  the  acoi- 
dents  of  the  royage,  leAl  altogether  on  Dur^ 
ham.   He  had  the  good  fortune  to  bring 
them  all  safely  into  the  Downs,  a  service 
which  the  admiralty,  aetiw  on  the  recom- 
mendation forwarded  fW>m  Lleyfl's,  aeknoip- 
ledged  by  appointing  him  (SO  Cot.  1790 
to  tiie  Anscm  of  46  gons,  one  of  the  largest 
frigates  then  in  tbB  navy.   He  commanded 
her  for  the  next  six  years,  dnring  irikich 
time  he  was  present  at  the  action  off  Isle 
Oroiz  and  Lorient,  28  June  1796 ;  was  with 
Sir  John  Borlaee  Warren  j[q.  v.]  in  his  ex- 
pe£t3on  to  Quiberon  Bay,  in  July  1795,  and 
again  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  in  SepteinbeT 
and  October  1798,  taking  part  in  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  the  French  squadron  off  Tory 
Island  on  13  Oct.  (Jaues,  Ifaval  Bitixny, 
(1800),  ii.  140),  a  service  for  whudi  be,  to- 
gether with  the  other  captuna  present,  re- 
Mfved  the  thanks  (tf  parliament  and  a  gold 
nedmL  BiFebmaiylSOl  DuitiamwasmOTad 
into  the  Endymim  of  40  guns,  which  waa 
paid  off  at  the  peace.  In  April  1808  hawaa 
appwnted  to  uie  Windsor  Oastle,  but  was 
pretm^  moved  into  the  Defiance  of  74  guniL 
in  which  he  tookpart  in  Calder's action  on 
Oape  Finisterre,  22  July  1806  [see  Oalsbb, 
Stb  Robbbt].  The  ship  was  then  sent  home 
to  be  refitted,  hut  was  hurried  out  to  join 
NeUoD  off  Oftdiz.  When  Calder  was  ordered 
home  for  his  trial,  he  was  permitted  to  name 
sneii  captains  as  be  desired  Ibr  witnesses,  who 
Aeraopon  received  leave  to  accompany  him 
to  England  [cf.  Bbowk,  WnxuH,  d.  1814]. 
Doriiain  was  one  of  those  so  selected,  btA 
findinff  that  his  going  borne  was  optional, 
Iw  decided  to  stay.  He  had  thm  his  share  in 
AegloneeoflMUgUfirhnefaewassUgfatly 
wounded;  and  b«^  ordsnd  hoiw  dinedy 
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afterwards,  arrived  in  Engiand  in  time  to 
give  evidenee  onCalder'soourt-martiU.  He 
was  next  appointed  to  the  Renown,  which 
during  1806  formed  ^art  (tf  the  Channel 
fleet,  and  for  a  short  time  carried  Lord  St. 
Vinoent's  flag.  Afterwards  she  was  sent  to 
jran  OoUingwood  in  tike  Mediterranean,  and 
oontinned  there  tOl  1810^  during  ^  latter 
part  of  which  period  Dunam  von  a  broad 
psanant,  and  on  26  Got.  1809  was  engaged, 
in  oompany  vitli  Bear^dmiral  Haiun,  in 
the  deetruetion  of  two  SVmoh  il^e,  Mac 
Oette  feee  GociurewooB,  OmuBuirr,  Losd]. 

On  31  July  1810  be  was  promoted  to  be  a 
rear-admiral.  During  1811  he  commanded 
a  equadren  in  the  North  Sea,  and  had  struck 
hb  Sag  <Hily  a  few  days  when  he  was  ordered 
to  go  to  Fortamonth,  take  command  of  such 
ships  as  be  chose,  and  sail  at  once  in  quest 
of  a  French  squadron  that  bad  put  to  sea 
from  Lorient.  The  cruise  was  but  a  short 
one,  for  the  French  returned  to  port,  and 
Durham,  bringing  his  ■hips  back  to  Porta- 
montfa,  etruok  Us  'flag.  He  next  had  com- 
maftdof  aMRndnni  inBasque  Roads,  and  in 
Deoember  18M  was  aentoat  as  oommander^ 
i»4faiaFof  the  LeewaidldaBdi  itation,  with 
bis  fiag  in  the  Vraerable.  On  the  outward 
voyage  he  fell  in  with  and  cleverly  cwtured 
two  large  EVenoh  frigates,  Alcmdne  and  Iphi- 
gfinie,  OB  10  and  20  Jan.  1814.  Afterwards 
he  deaied  t9w  West  Indies  of  Americas 
eniisent  and  in  Jane  and  Aufust  1816  co- 
operated in  the  reduction  m  Martinique 
and  Onadel<^pe,  at  which  place  the  last 
Frendi  flag  was  struck  to  Duibam,  as  the 
firet  had  been.  The  following  year  be  re- 
tomedtofiiglaBd.  On  2  Jan.  1816 he  had 
-beenn(Hninated  bK.O.B.  ;  he  was  now  created 
a  kmght  mnd  oroesof  Uie  order  of  Military 
Merit  at  Fimcoe,  the  only  English  officer,  it 
is  said,  who  reouved  that  dmtnction.  On 
IS  Attf.  1619  he  was  promoted  to  be  vice- 
•dnin^  on  XI' Jaly  1880  to  be  admiral,  and 
on  17  Not.  1680  ma  made  a  He 
was  VLB.  for  Qasenbofougb  in  1880  and  for 
DevlxesieS4r4.  From  March  18S6  to  April 
1830  he  vas  commander-in-chief  at  Porte- 
mouth.  He  oommaaded  a  Mjuadron  off  Brigb- 
ton  on  Queen  Vietocia's  visit  in  1637. 

He  married  in  1789  the  Lady  Charlotte 
Matilda  Bruoe,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
and,  mcondly,  in  1817  Anne  Isabella,  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Hender- 
son, beet.,  of  Fordul  in  Kfe.  On  the  ooca- 
eion  of  tins  marriage  he  took  the  additional 
name  ofHenderson,  and  afterwards,  on  bbc- 
eeeding^by  the  death  of  bis  brodier  in  1840, 
lo  the  PtmoB  estate,  took  also  the  name  of 
Calderwood.  Lady  Buriiam  died  suddenly 
towBxda  the  cloae  of  1844.  Shortly  after 
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her  death,  Sir  Philip  started  on  a  tour  abroad, 
bat  bronohitis.  caufbt  dxmng  hia  winter 
joumer,  prored  &t^  and  he  died  at  Naples 
nn  2  Apnl  1846.  He  had  no  duldnOt  and 
hia  estates  passed  to  his  niece,  dau^^ter  of 
his  brother  Thomas,  wife  of  Robert  Dundas 
of  Ainiston.  A  fliU-length  portrait  of  Dot- 
ham,  presented  by  Mr.  G.  J.  W.  Morray^  is 
in  the  Painted  Hall  at  Qreenwioh. 

[The  Memoir  of  Durham 'BKareULifia  and  8ey- 
nces,  by  ids  tMphew,  Gapt.  A.  Hurray,  tontsias 
many  interesting  details,  bat  wants  axafltness  ; 
O'Byme's  Nar^  Bieg.  Diet;  HsrshaU's  Boy. 
NaT.  Biog.  ii.  (vol.  i.  pt.  ii.),  4&0,  867  ;  Balfe's 
NaT.  Biog.  iiL  48 ;  priTate  information.] 

J.K.L. 

DUBHAM,  SIMEON  ov  (Jl.  1130),  his- 
torian.  [See  SiUBov.] 

DTJBHAM,  "WILLIAM  or  (d.  1249), 
reputed  founder  of  Durham  Hatl.  [See 
William.] 

DXniHAM,  WILLIAM  adU-1684), 
divine,  son  of  John  Buchatn  «  WiUenley, 
sear  C^pden  in  Qlouoesterahiie,  waa  born 
there  in  1611  and  educated  at  a  school  kept  by 
aM>.  Sturhy  at  Broadway  in  the  sane  county 
(Wood,  AtAena  Oxm.  ed.  Bliss,  it.  14ft-7). 
In  1626,  when  aged  15,  he  became  a  student 
of  New  Inn  HalL  Oxford,  took  hia  degrees  in 
arts,  B.A.  8  June  1630.  M.A.  14  May  1688 
(Wood,  Fasti,  ed.  Bliss,  i.  463,469V  and  after 
taMiw  orders  became,  about  1684  curate  of 
St.  Suzy's,  Beading,  u  the  b^finniiiff  of  Uie 
dTjl  Tar  he  wettt  to  London,  took  the  oorer 
nant,  and  was  chosen  praaeher  at  the  BoUs 
ChapaL  On  14  MaichlJB^ha  pwceeded 
BJ).  U.  147).  He  was  afterwiffds  {oe- 
seotea  to  the  xeetory  of  Burfield,  Betksmre, 
and  tlwace  was  transfMred  to  ^  well-en- 
dowed rectory  of  Tredinffttm  in  Worcester- 
shire.  He  here  wrote  *  A  Serious  Ej^ort^- 
tion  to  the  neoeraaiy  Duties  of  Families  and 
personal  Instruction,  for  the  use  of  Tredinff- 
ton  pariah,*  12mo,  London,  U669.  At  tha 
Bestorafion  he  was  ejected  from  Tredin^ton 
and  again  came  to  London,  where  bs  lived 
for  some  time  without  a  cure.  At  length, 
upon  hiscanforming  to  theestabUshed  chuich, 
he  was  presented  by  SirNichoIas  Ori^  to  the 
rectory  of  St.  Milcbnd,  Btead  Street,  23  Feb. 
l!^.  Two  Tears  preTiousLy  he  had  publidied 
the  most  TaloaUe  of  his  works, '  13ieLife  sad 
Death  of  that  judicious  DiTiitd  and  WBtsear 
fished  Preacher,  Bobert  Harris,  DJ).,  late 
Ftesidant  of  Triiuty  Oolledge  in  0±on, .  .  . 
pnbliahed ...  1^  W.  his  dear  Friend  and 
^uman,'8T0,  London,  1660 (with  new  title- 
page,  16mo,  liondon,  1663).  He  is  also  au* 
thor  of '  Maran-atha,  t^e  Second  Advent ;  or 
Christ's  Coming  to  Judgment ;  aaannan[on 


Jamea  t.  9j  iveaehed  before  the  hon.  judges 
of  assise  aib  Warwick,'  4t(kL(udon  (2  Jane), 
1663.  Durham  died  on  7  July  1684,  and  was 
buried  in  the  ministers*  vault  in  the  chancel 
of  St  Mildred's.  HiBwill,datedl8Aag.l679, 
was  proved  in  P.  O.  C.  on  1  Aug.  1684  (regia- 
teied  100,  Hare).  By  his  win,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Ann  Temple,  who  died  before  him,  he 
had  'William ;  John,  a  cleigyman,  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  B.A.  12  April  1678,  MJi. 

17  Feb.  1680  (Cat.  Oaiford  OraAtateB,  ed. 
1861,  p.  201)  t  Lffititia  (Mrs.  Masters) ;  Honor ; 
and  Ann.  . 

His  eldest  son,  Wllliam  Duboaii,  whose 
writings  Wood  confuses  with  those  of  his 
fitther,  was  likewise  an  able  preacher.  Bom 
in  Glmieestenhize,  he  was  educated  on  tite 
fonndatin  ot  the  Ohartei^oiise,  obtuned  a 
scholarship  at  CorpusCIhristi  College,  Oxford, 
27  July  l663,of  whidi  house  he  subsequentlv 
became  fellow,  matriculated  in  1664,  took 
the  two  degrees  in  art^  B.A.  28  May  1667, 
M.A.  4  March  1660,  and  was  elected  univer- 
sity proctor  on  1  April  1668  (Wood,  FmH 
Oxom.  ed.  Bliss,  ii.  198,  SOI,  809 ;  Meg.  of 
Vintora,  Camden  Soc,  pp.  376-7, 497).  He 
proceeded  BJ).  26  Oct.  1669.  He  was  pre- 
sented by  his  college  to  the  rectory  of  Let- 
comb-Bassett,  Berkshire,  and  was  chaplain 
to  James,  duke  of  Monmouth,  when  i^ian- 
cellar  of  Cambridge,  by  whose  recommenda- 
tion he  was  created  D.D.  of  that  university 
in  1&7^   He  died  unmarried  at  hia  rectory 

18  June  1686,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
ofthediurch.  By  will,  dated  4  June  1686 
and  proved  in  P.  0.  Q.  2  Not.  1686 
tered  146,  Lloyd),  he  left  his  collc^  ten 
pounds'  worth  of  his  books  or  the  equivalent 
w  money.  He  published :  1. '  A  Sermon  [on 
1  Cor.  xvi.  13]  preached  before  the  Artillery 
Company  at  St.  Andrews,  Undershaft  .  .  . 
30  Aug.  1670,'  4to,  London,  1671.  2.  'A 
Sermon  [on  Prov.  xxix.  1]  preached  before 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  ...  21  Nov. 
1676,'  4to,  London,  1676.  3.  '  Encourage- 
ment to  Charity ;  a  Sermon  [on  Heb.  xiiL  16] 

f reached  at  theOharterHouse  Chapel,  12  Deo. 
678,'  4to,  London,  1679. 

t Authorities  as  above ;  Ofaalmar^a  Biog.  DicL 
$21 ;  Brit  Mas.  Cat]  Q.  Q. 

DT7BIE,  LoBDS.  [See  Oebsoh,  Sib  AxBx- 
AHDBB,  d.  1644 ;  QiBSOV,  Sib  Ai.bxa.nDbs, 
Aie66.]_ 

DUBIE,  ANDREW  (d.  1668),  bishop  of 
Gallowsy  and  abbot  of  Melrose,  was  the 
son  of  John  Durie  of  Durie  in  Fife,  and. 
brother  to  George  Durie  [q.  v.],  abbot  of 
Dunfermline  and  archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews. 
Soth  brothers  entered  the  church  under  tlua 

Etronaffe  of  their  uncle.  Archbishop  Jamea 
laton  [q.  v.],  who  named  tib«n  abbots  ixx 
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1526.  The  appointment  of  Andrew  Durie 
to  the  abbey  oi  Melrose  was  made  in  oppo- 
rition  to  the  will  of  James  V,  wlio  had  al- 
ready aaked  the  pope  to  grant  ^e  diai|;B  to 
John  liaxwell,  Diother  d  luxcd  MaxweD, 
but  lettan  of  C4nuneRclat«ni  to  the  pope  in 
&Toiir  of  Durie  wen  obtained  by  fraud. 
^  Camatopher  Dacre,  in  a  letter  dated  3  Deo. 
IBS^  my»  that  Duria,  *a  monk  of  Uelroae 
Abbey,  will  probably  hold  the  plaoe,  not- 
with^anding  that  the  king  and  the  loids  in 
this  parliament  have  enacted  that  no  Scotch- 
man ahould  purchase  a  benefice  at  the  pope's 
hand,  without  lioense  of  the  king  and  the 
lords  of  council.'  James  wrote  to  Cardinal 
Wolaey  on  the  snlnect,  and  requested  him 
to  lay  the  matter  oefore  Henry  VIII,  so 
that  UidEngliahkingmight  use  his  influence 
with  the  pope  to  annul  the  appointment  xsi 
Dnzia  Maxwell's  friends  obtained  from 
tbe  Soottiah  parliament  a  revocation  of  the 
letten  sent  to  the  pope  in  Durie's  behalf. 
The  Eul  of  Amn  aim  -wrote  to  Gaidinal 
Wolsey  to  xemiiid  him  that  he  had  j^Moiaad 
before  to  obtain  the  pope^  coBsent  to  the 
^ointmeDt  of  hda  nirads  to  tha  Uaht^ 
nc  of  Uora^  and  to  the  abbey  Heboae, 
both  of  which  charges  were  then  vacant. 
The  *  Vatican  Papers '  contain  a  letter  from 
Hauj  Vm  tothepopeonthe  subject,  dated 
Hertford,  2  Dec  1624,  in  which  he  reoom- 
TOfrodt  John  Maxwell  of  Dundrenan  to  the 
aUiey  of  Halrose.  All  these  efforts  were  of 
no  trniL  Maxwell,  who  had  entered  on  the 
fbnctuma  of  abbot,  had  to  retire  in  favour 
of  Dnrie,  who  personally  had  nothing  to  re- 
eosnmend  him  aa  a  churchman  to  any  office 
whatever.  He  was  dissdlute  and  profane. 
Hia  talk  waa  mixed  with  terms  derived 
from  dice  and  cards.  He  had  also  a  vulgar 
haUt  of  making  trivial  riiymea.  In  giving 
hia  advice  to  the  qnean-x^^t,  Mary  of 
Guise,  regardiuff  a  eoncourse  crfprotestant 
pnynora  that  bad  assembled  in  Edinburcrh, 
he  is  reported  to  have  aaid :  '  Madame,  be- 
eaoae  tliey  are  oome  without  order,  I  rede 
ye,  send  them  to  the  border.'  On  3  July 
1541  he  was  made  an  extraordinary  lord  of 
aeaeioil,  and  was  on  the  following  day  reeom- 
maaded  to  the  pope  for  the  see  of  Qalloway. 
Tho  kin^  stipnlated  that  before  receiving  the 
Usbapno  he  should  resign  Melrose,  althouoh 
he  might  hold  the  abbey  of  Tungland.  He 
ia,  however,  spoken  of  as  biahop  and  abbot 
of  Hebose  in  1666.  He  accompanied  the 
quaen-regent  on  her  visit  to  France  in  1660. 
He  waa  an  inveterate  enemy  to  protestantism, 
and  vowed  openly  that,  in  despto  of  Ood,  so 
long  88  they  that  then  were  prelatea  lived, 
that  word  called  the  gospel  should  never  be 
preached  within  the  realm.  He  died  in  Sep- 


tember 1668  from  the  shock  occasioned  by 
a  riot  in  Edinbuigh  when  the  prot«citants 
broke  up  the  procee^ion  in  honour  of  St. 
Giles.  Knox  gives  Durie  a  very  bad  cha- 
racter {Hift.  p.  106).  He  was  suoceeded  in 
the  iHshopric  by  Alexander  Gkii-don. 

[State  Papers,  Henry  VIII,  vol.  iv. ;  Vatican 
Papera,  Caligula  B.  vi.  420 ;  Bmnton  and  Haig's 
Se&atom  of  ui«  College  of  Justice,  p.  68 ;  Keith's 
Scottish  Biahops,  p.  378.]  T.  Q.  Y. 

DUBZS;  GEORGE  (1496-1661),  abbot 
of  Dunfermline  and  arcmdeacon  of  St.  An- 
drews, son  of  John  Dnrie  of  Durie  in  the 
county  of  Fife,  and  brother  to  Andrew  Durie, 
bishop  of  Galloway  [q.  v.],  was  bom  ia  1496. 
From  1627  till  1680  he  acted  as  judge  and  ex- 
ecatorofthemonasteiy  of  Arbroath.  During 
this  same  period  he  assumed  the  title  of  abbot 
of  Dunfermline,  and  disohai^ed  some  of  the 
duties  of  that  office  under  the  direct  ion  of 
his  uncle,  Archbishop  James  Beaton  [q.  rX 
the  actual  titalar,  on  whose  death  in  16£^ 
he  waS'  promoted  by  James  V  to  ^  full 
di^it^  in  die  office.  Hia  name  upean  in 
the  duptev-book  of  the  abbey  of  Dunfenuh 
line  so  early  as  1633,  but  merely  as  that  of  a 
witness.  In  the  judgment  pronounced  In 
1637  hy  the  ecdenaatical  court  against  ^P»- 
triek  HamiltoUi  one  trf  the  earliest  marhnra 
to  reformation  nrinoiples  in  Scotland,  hia 
name  is  appraded  aa  George,  abbot  of  Dun- 
fermline. He  waa  one  of  the  most  sealous 
abettors  in  all  attempts  that  were  made  to 
combat  the  new  doctrines.  He  went  so  far 
as  to  bring  to  bial  and  to  oondemn  to  death 
for  heresy  his  cousin,  John  Durie,  who  waa, 
however,  liberated  from  his  power  by  the 
Earl  of  Arran.  All  the  Intter  prosecutions 
that  took^aoe  in  Scotland  during  this  tMimj 
period  (rf  nistoty  were  the  result  of  measoma 
devised  by  aooceeding  axchbiahope  of  Bt 
Andrews  and  their  active  and  trusted  co- 
adjutor the  abbot  of  Dunfermline.  Cardinal 
Beaton,  in  a  letter  dated  6  July  1646  ad- 
dressed to  Pope  Paul  UI,  informs  tbe  latter 
that  lus  prerogative  of  cardinal  had  been 
rudelv  aaeailed  oy  the  archbiBhop  of  Glasgow 
(Ihmbar),  and  that  be  had  named  Robert, 
bishop  of  Oikney,  and  Oeo^,  abbot  of  Dun- 
fermline, to  examine  iritneesee  and  report  to 
his  holiness.  When  the  cardinal  was  mur- 
dered (39  May  1646)  at  St.  Andrews,  and  his 
murderers  sustained  a  siege  within  t  he  castle, 
the  abbot  was  very  active  in  trying  to  avenge 
the  murder.  When  the  siege  had  lasted  six 
months,  he  proposed  that  the  besiecQd  dionld 
be  Inrea  into  aubminion  1^  an  onbr  of  ob- 
taining absolution  from  tbe  pope  and  (^being 
set  at  liberty  on  delivering  up  the  castle. 

llie  abbot  sat  in  parliaments  held  in  1540, 
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1642, 1543,  and  1664.  During  the  latt«T  year, 
in  which  Marj  of  Guiae  assumed  the  title  of 
queen-regent^  he  was  keeper  of  the  privy  seal. 
He  was  appointed  an*  extraoidina^  lord  in 
1641,  and  was  frequently  chosen  one  of  the 
lords  ofthearticleB.  Be  was  present  at  a  ooi»- 
ventitm  of  lords  sinritual  and  temporal  held 
at  Stirling,  18  June  1546,  in  which  both  the 
ccmtenduu;  factions  in  the  state  were  repre- 
eentedf  when,  by  mutual  concesaions,  a  basis 
of  agreement  was  formed.  The  regent  Amm 
was  to  have  a  privy  council  of  twenty  mem- 
bers, fbur  of  whom  wete  to  act  in  rotation 
for  a  month.  The  abbot  was  appointed  to  act 
during  the  Bec<«id  month  of  this  new  arran^ 
ment.  He  was  again  in  office  as  a  pnvy 
councill(Hrtwoyearalat«r.in  September  1647, 
at  the  critical  Juncture  of  a&irs  which  led  to 
the  battle  of  Pinkie.  Much  obloquy  hae  been 
attached  to  his  name  for  the  part  ne  took  in 
the  ni^[otiations  prior  to  the  battle.  The 
members  ci  the  privy  council  deceived  the 
Bcoteh  anny  as  to  tue  conciliatory  demands 
(i£  tJie  English,  which  they  gave  out  to  be 
inaolting.  They  have  been  ibo^ght  to  have 
acted  OkUBj  less  from  patriotic  feeling  than 
from  religioua  nuoour.  A  la^  number  of 
the  clergy  had  been  enrolled  m  the  Scot- 
tish army,  among  whom  a  similar  feeling  pre- 
vailed. William  Patten,  the  English  chroni- 
cler of  the  *  Expedition  into  Sootland,'  and 
an  eye-witness  of  the  battle,  gives  a  very 
minute  description  of  a  banner  found  on  t^e 
field  after  the  fight,  which  was  said  to  be 
that  oi  the  abbot  of  DuntermUne,  and  under 
whwh  the  '  kirkmen '  had  fought. 

the  popular  tide  had  ran  ao  far  in 
Scotland  that  many  of  the  quoMk-nttent's 
most  influential  adviserB  had  deserted  her, 
the  abbot  showed  no  sign  of  defisction.  ^Vhen 
her  iHve^ts  were  the  darkeet,  he  approved 
aS  her  withdrawal  to  Leith,  whither  ne  ac- 
companied her  with  others  of  the  catholic 
dei^.  The  defence  was  entrusted  almost 
entirely  to  French  troops,  to  obtun  help 
against  whom  the  Scottish  protestant  partf 
ap^ed  to  England.  The  catholics,  in  their 
turn,  sent  the  abbot  to  France  to  represent 
to  King  Francis  and  Queen  Mary  how  they 
were  situated.  Although  then  sixty-seven 
years  of  age,  he  seems  to  have  been  quite  as  r»- 
solute  as  before.  He  embarked  at  Dunbar  for 
France  on  29  Jan.  1660.  In  August  following 
the  ScotUsh  parliament  voted  t^  abolition  of 
the  Bami^  onurdi  and  luemehy  in  Seotlant^ 
and  sent  Sir  James  Sandilands  to  FVance  to 
obtain  the  ratifie«ti(m<tf  this  measure  by  the 

Sueen.   His  untoward  reception  was  attri- 
uted  in  Scotland  partly  to  the  influence  of 
Durie,  who  was  then  at  the  French  court. 
In  December  Francis  H  died.  D^nta>- 


tiona  were  sent  to  France  by  both  the  pro- 
testant and  catholic  parties  to  invite  Queen 
Mary  to  return.  The  abbot  had  the  advait- 
tage  <tfb«ng  with  the  queen  pnvioiu  to  the 
deaths  of  her  mother  and  her  husband.  He 
waa  also  with  her  -whm  she  want  to  ^y  her 
visite  of  leave-taking  among  her  relatives  in 
RliAitwa  and  Join ville,  where  she  remained  six 
months.  Holinshedsays:  'Tbeque«!i,beinff 
desirous  to  have  peseefol  landing  inScotlan^ 
would  not  far  the  present  meddle  with  reli- 
gion, although  Durie,  abbot  of  DnnfermliB^ 
and  John  Sinolaire,  lately  appointed  bidiop  of 
Brechin,  did  vehemently  persuade  and  labour 
her  to  the  contrary,*  'Hie  abbot  died  ehortly 
afterwards,  37  Jan.  1661.  Nicholas  San- 
ders, in  his '  Do  Visibili  Monarohia  Ecoleeie,' 
ohap.  viii.,  has  included  him  in  the  list  he 
gives  of  the  catholic  olengy  in  Great  Britain 
who  had  been  deprived  <n  their  benefice*  on 
account  of  thnr  attadunuit  to  thaiT  fntiL 
Two  years  after  hi*  death  be  was  boatifled 
by  the  Boumb  cathoUo  duireh.  Dempiter 
and  other  writen  of  the  same  period  oalf  him 
a  saint  and  a  martyr.  He  leit  a  nomeioiis 
family  in  Sootland.  Hjs  two  elder  sons, 
Peter  and  Henry,  ware  legitimated  by  an  act 
passed  nnder  the  great  aeal,  dated  W  Sept. 
1648.  They  appear  to  have  acted  as  guar- 
dians to  two  younger  ones,  George  and  John, 
who  were  sent  wnen  young  to  the  Scotch 
college  at  Pari^  and  subsequantljr  to  the 
college  at  Lou  vain.  Several  of  their  letters, 
dated  from  Louvun  1671,  addressed  to  their 
brothers  in  Scotland,  have  been  preserved  in 
state  papers  relating  to  Scotland  in  theBecord 
Office.   John  Dnne  [q.  v.]  became  a  Jesuit. 

[DmifMnaltne  Charters;  Oaldenrood;  Spoti^ 
-wood ;  Kdinshed ;  Patten's  Bxpedition  into  SooU 
land;  StatePapersrelating  to  Sootland  is  Record 
Office;  Begistrum  Magm  Sigilli  Regni  Sooto- 
mm;  DetDpfteF'sHistoriaEccleaiastica;  Tbins's 
Continuation  of  Holioshed.}  J.  Q.  F. 

DT7BIE,  JOHN  (tL  1587),  a  Scotch  iesuit^ 
was  '  the  son  before  he  was  abbat  of  the  ab- 
bat  of  DunfermliiW)  brother  to  the  lord  of 
Duriee'  (Ththfh,  Catalaff  the  Writers  of 
Scetkmdf  p.  463).  He  was  bom  at  Dun- 
fermline, and  educated  at  Paris  and  Louvain. 
He  became  a  professed  father  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  and  in  1683  he  was  residing  at  Cler- 
mont OoUege  in  Paris,  being  then '  mesbyter 
et  tbecrfogus.*  Father  Anthony  Possevin 
highly  comiTiffpdff  him  for  his  lemuiur  and 
doquenee.  Doiie  dud  in  Germany  in 1687. 
His  onTr  published  work  is  eBtimd:  '  Oon- 
fotatkiBasponnoniaChdialnu  Whitakeri . . . 
ad  Bationea  deoeni,qiiibus  frefcoa  fidiMmdns 
OuDpianus . . .  certamen  AnglioaiUB  Eocle- 
BIB  Miniitris  obtulit  in  Cbussa  Fidei,*  Fkrb, 
1682,  Svo}  Ingoldstadt,  1666,  Svo. 
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[Dwuvtu^B  Historis  EeclMiutioa  (1829).  i. 
137 ;  "atau^m  SibL  Brit  p.  342;  Kadcmne'a 
StoOaMb  Writan,  iL  470;  SoathweU'i  Bibl. 
Senvtaeam  Soe.  Jean,  p.  440  ;  Da  Backer's  "BibL 
desEcriruna  de  la  Compagnie  de  JAsos  (1869), 
i.l698;  Dodd'B  Church  Hist.  ii.  141;  HoUm- 
hed'a  CbrtmideB  (1687),  p.  463  ;  Catholic  Mis- 
odlanj,  is.  33 ;  Foley's  Becords,  ri.  217,  ni.  pt. 
t.  p.  217;  Gmdon't  Catholio  Mission  in  Scot- 
laad,  p.  MS;  Olirer'a  J«sait  CoUeotiooa,  p.  20  ; 
Cht.     Printed  Booka  in  Brit.  Mob.]     T.  C. 

DUBIE,  JOHN  (1537-1600),  preabyte- 
liaa  miniater,  wu  bom  at  Uauclmne  in  Ayiv 
ahire  in  16S7,  and  educated  at  Ayr.  He 
came  one  of  the  monk b  of  Dunfermline,  but 
bung  auipected  of  heresy  was  ordered  to  be 
shut  up  till  death.   At  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation, throiuh  the  infloeaee  of  t^e  Earl 
of  Ainiiflie  maw  his  escape,  and  became  an 
axboEter  between  1568  and  1667,  and  then  a 
minister,  atLuth  oor  Bertdiig.  He  ms  ez- 
tnmelj  devoted  to  John  Km>x,  and  a  ntoet 
udent  snpporter  of  his  views.   Becoming  a 
uustor  f»  Edinburgh  about  1&7S,  he  was  con- 
spicQous  in  the  confiict«  between  the  church 
and  the  king,  and  in  many  ways  su0ered  for 
his  outspokenness.  In  1676  he  expressed  him- 
self strongh^  in  the  geueral  assembly  against 
prelacy,  and  was  supported  by  Andrew  Mel- 
ville. For  invewhing  against  the  court  Durie 
and  Walter  Babanqohal  (164S-1616)  [q.v.l 
were  im[nisoned  in  the  castle  of  Edinbu^h 
until  they  produced  in  writing  the  passage 
objected  to.    For  reflecting  on  the  Duke  of 
Leaooz  and  others  in  a  sermon  preached 
33  Mn  1683,  he  was  called  before  the  privy 
ooniHai  and  ordaied  to  leave  Edinbnrgfi. 
Soon,  howerar,  he  ^  leave  to  return,  uid 
OD  hw  arrival  at  Leith  on  4  Sept.  the  people 
Edinburgh  met  him  at  the  Gallow  Oreen 
and  nuurched  with  him  up  to  Edinburgh  and 
along  the  High  Street  singing  the  124th 
psalm  in  four  parts,  showing  not  onl;^  their 
attachment  to  their  minister  but  their  skill 
in  paslmody.    In  November,  however,  he 
was  again  bamahed  &om  Eidinbui^h,  but  al- 
lowed to  exercise  his  ministry  at  Montrose. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  aasembly  in  1586, 
and  OB  7  Aug- 1500  was  granted  by  the  king 
a  pension  of  1402.,  in  respect  of  '  the  greit 
diargia  and  expenses  maid  by  him  mony  zeirs 
r^eaTB^  in  avaiunng  the  pubbct  effiiyres  of  the 
bA  and  the  ^nit  howudd  and  ^melte  of 
bamiBauhaiEWithhaisburdynit.*  JamesMel- 
viUe,'Wiiovrashiaion-inr-1aw,8ayeof  him  that 
thoagiLhe  had  not  much  learning,  he  was  a  men 
rfuntfulsr  force  of  character,  mighty  in  word 
aad  &ed.   PrMcfaing  and  Ubieties  weat  to- 
gether, fbr '  the  gown  was  no  sooner  off  and  the 
nUe  out  of  hand  in  the  kirk,  when  (m  went 
the  oonelet  and  up  fiu^t  [snatched  up]  waa 


the  hagbut,  and  to  the  fields.'  But  he  apeaks 
of  him  as  a  man  of  singular  devoutness,  who 
prayed  and  communed  urith  God  in  so 
markable  a  manner  that  he  counted  it  one  of 
the  privil^es  of  hb  lifB  that  he  had  come  In 
contact  with  him.  His  death  took  place  on 
the  last  nidit  of  February  1600,  amid  great 
serenity  of  mind.  la  many  ways  he  bore  a 
great  resemblance  to  his  master,  John  Knox. 
Andrew  Helville  composed  no  fewer  llian 
eight  Latin  epitaphs  in  his  honour,  chiefly 
celebratii^  the  courage  with  which  he  reeistra 
the  court. 

DoxseaB,  ore  tonana,  EdenA  paator  in  urbe, 
Arcuit  a  stabulis  qnos  de£t  aula  lapos. 

Celnrci  in  ctehim  migravit  nunc,  quia  non  quit 
Aroere  a  ataholia  qnos  dedit  aula  Inpoa. 

('  CeluTca '  is  the  lAtin  for  Montrose.) 

Durie  married  Marion,  daughterof  Sir  John 
Majoribanka,  provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  had 
her  husband's  pension  continued  to  her  byact 
of  parliament  11  July  1606.  He  had  six  chil- 
dren— three  sons  (Joahua,  Robert  [q.  v.],  and 
Simon),  all  in  the  presbyteriau  ministry,  and 
three  daughters. 

[Scott's  Fasti,  i.  6, 108, 147,  vi.  843 ;  Melville's 
Dian;  Cdderwood's  Hist. ;  Eaoz's  Lifotrf  Uel- 
yilW]  W.  G.  B. 

DUBI^  JOHN  (1696-1680),  protestant 
divine,  fourth  son  of  Robert  Dune  [q.v.],  was 
bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1596.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  miniatry  at  Sedan  under,  his 
cousin  Andrew  Melville,  and  at  Leyden, 
where  his  fhther  had  settled.  In  1624  he 
came  to  Oxford.  In  1628  he  waa  ministec 
to  the  Eiu;liah  Company  of  Merchants  at 
ElMng,  West  I^ussia,  then  in  the  hands  of 
Gnstavus  Adoli^as.  In  16S0,  the  factory 
failii^jhe  returned  to  England  on  the  advice 
of  the  English  ambassador,  Sir  Thomas  Roe, 
wbohad  met  him  at  Elbing,  and  who  favoured 
his  plan  of  negotiation  with  the  reformed  and 
Lutheran  churches.  He  obtained  some  sap- 
port  from  Archbishop  Abbot,  and  Bishops 
Bedell  and  Hall.  With  letters  from  them 
he  visited  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Gustavus 
showed  sympathy,  and  promised  him  letters 
to  the  protestant  princes  of  C^ermany.  He 
attended  the  courts  and  churches,  the  state 
assemblies  and  ^nods  of  Hesse,  iHanau,  the 
Wettemu,  and  Leipzig  in  1681,  and  of  Heil- 
bronn  (where  an  evangelical  league  vraa 
formed),  Frankfort,  and  Holland  m  16^. 
(Gustavus  fell  at  Lutzen,  and  Ozenstient  re- 
fused '  fbnnel '  sanction  to  Dune's  scheme  for 
a  general  assembly  of  the  evangelical  churches. 

At  the  end  of  1633,  being  heavily  in  debt 
(Co?.  State  Paper*,  Dom.  Ser.  1633-4),  he 
retomed  to  England,  and  in  1634  was  or- 
daiiwd  priest  with  a  license  of  non-reaidenoa. 
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He  was  made  one  of  the  king's  diaplams, 
and  preferred  to  a  smail  living  in  Lincoln- 
shire, which  cost  him  more  for  &  curate  than, 
he  received.  The  same  year  he  attended  the 
great  Frankfort  assembly.  The  TransylTa- 
nian  States  sent  him  ecmnBelandadTio^  and 
havin  ff  the  credentiala  of  Archbidi(^  lAod 
and  lusher,  Bishope  Hall,  Morhm,  amdDaTB- 
nant,  and  twent;r  fWlUh  doctors  of  cUvittity, 
he  published  his  '  iJeclarationa  of  English 
Divines,'  along  with  his  Latin  treatise, '  Sen- 
tentiffi  de  Fuiis  rationibua  Evangelicis.' 
Though  he  was  supported  at  Fruikfort  by 
Roe,  he  ob^>ained  only  a  general  acknowledge 
ment  of  his  services,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Swedes  at  Nordlingen  put  an  end  to  the 
meeting.  After  a  short  Bojoum  in  England 
he  started  in  J uly  1 635  for  the  continent,  and 
laboured  for  a  year  in  the  Netherlands.  In 
June  1636  he  went  to  Sweden,  whither  he 
had  been  invited  by  Matthia,  chaplain  to 
Gustavua  Adolphus,  and  propounded  bis 
views  to  the  Lutherans  at  Sto(^[holm  and 
Upaala.  For  two  years  he  earned  ou  a  toIu- 
minous  cotTMponaence  witii  Hambuzg  and 
tiie  Free  Cities.  Hia  Swediah  ne^tiations 
fitiled.  Que«i  Christina  ordered  him  out  of 
the  kingdom  inFebniary  1637-8.  Although 
ill  in  bed,  he  vowed  never  to  slacken  ms 
efforts  for  religions  unity.  In  1689 he  visited 
Denmark  without  success,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Branswick,  Hildesheim,  and  Zelle, 
where  the  reigning  dukes  countenanced  bis 
views,  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  all 
the  Brunswick  and  Luneburg  churches  was 
planned,  with  the  aid  of  Calixtus.  Early  in 
1640  he  held  meetings  at  Oldenburg  and 
Hainault,  and  again  at  Hamburg  ana  the 
Free  Cities,  but  the  joint  views  of  himself 
and  Calixtus  wCTsstTOTgly  opposed.  He  now 
passed  tbroi^  North  snd  South  Holland, 
Bentmemorisia  and  letters  thronslioiit  France 
and  Switserland,  and  at  Iwgui  aorrived  in 
Epsland  in  1640-1. 

Durie  attached  himself  to  the  lOTalista, 
and  accepted  office  at  the  Hague  as  chaplain 
and  tutor  to  Mary,  princess  of  Orange.  In 
1642-8  he  resigned  this  'uncomfortable  posi- 
tion,' and  became  miniater  to  the  Merchant 
Adventurers  at  Rotterdam.  He  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  the  assembly  of  divines,  and 
after  two  years'  delay  he  returned  to  London, 
arriving  in  November  1646.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  drew  up  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession and  Catechisms. 

He  remained  in  England  till  1664,  continu- 
ing his  n^otiationB  throughout  Eunnw  for 
christian  unity.  Ll  1646  he  preaobed  before 
parliament  '  Israel's  Call  to  march  out  of 
Babylon,'  published  in  1646.  The  ;pftrlia- 
ment  granted  him  a  som  of  mon^  equivaleut 


to  the  value  of  his  offices,  but  he  declares  be 
never  received  a  penny.  He  was  married 
about  April  1646  to  an  Irish  lady, '  an  aunt 
of  Lady  Ranela^h,'  who  had  taken  great  in- 
terest in  his  christian  work.  This  uidy's  es- 
tate was  worth  400Z.  a  year ;  no  rents  for  a 
long  time  were  forthcmning,  yet  she  pioTided 
a  garrison  for  parliament  sf^unA '  tbeiebels ' 
in  Ireland.  In.  1660  Done  was  a]$(»nted 
library-keeper,  under  Whitelooke,  of  the 
books,  medals,  and  manuscriptsof  St.  James's, 
and  had  lodgings  there. 

To  carry  out  nis  second  plan  of  negotia- 
tions, Dune  left  England  in  April  1664.  He 
now  had  the  approbation  of  OromweU  and 
the  assistance  of  the  English  umversities. 
Labourite  through  the  Low  Countries  and 
part  of  l£gh  Qenuany  he  reached  Switser- 
land, and  presented  Cromwell's  letters  to  the 
assembled  divines  at  Aargau,  and  his  scheme 
was  well  entertained.  He  then  visited  the 
churchee  of  the  reformed  cantons,  passed  on 
to  fVaakfiort-oiHtbe-Maine,  Weimar,  GoUia, 
Bnmswidc,  Hesse,  Hanau,  Nassau,  Hai- 
nanlt,  and  the  NeUierlandSi  and  was  fiiTDni>> 
ably  received  at  evnodB  and  meetings  in  all 
these  states  from  1664  to  1656-7.  He  made 
Amsterdam  his  heedquarten  until  the  latter 
year.  Hisacoeptaneeof^noweoclesiasUcal 
system  in  Bn^uad  nndor  the  Commonwealth 
brought  on  bun  many  reproaches.  He  now 
limited  his  ground  to  unity  of  opinion  on  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  Ten  Commandments,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  but  being  neglected,  and  acri- 
moniously attacked,  chiefly  by  Lutberans,he 
was  compelled  toseek  rest  in  Eingland,  whither 
he  returned  early  in  1666-7.  At  the  Resto- 
ration (1660)  he  endeavoured  to  renew  his 
work  through  LOTd-dianoellor  Hyde  and  the 
Duke  of  Manchester.  His  letter  to  the  king 
in  vindication  of  his  action  nnder  the  Oom- 
moiwealA  ms  unanswered,  and  Bishop 
Juxon  declined  an  interview. 

In  1661-2  he  proceeded  to  Cassel,  where 
the  landgrave  of^  Hesse  fevoured  his  plans. 
The  landgrave's  widow,  after  her  husband's 
death  in  1663,  continued  to  favour  Durie 
and  assigned  him  comfortrable  quarters  at 
Cassel.  From  1663  to  1668  Durie  disputed  in 
South  Qennany,  Switzerland,  and  Alsaoe. 
In  the  latter  year  the  Great  Elector  reieet«d 
all  hie  plans ;  and  although  he  continued  to 
travel  nom  his  home  at  Cassel  to  all  parts  of 
Qermimy  and  back  until  1674,  his  labour  was 
in  vain,  '  The  only  firuit,'  he  says,  *  which  I 
have  reaped  by  all  my  toils  is  that  I  see  the 
miswaUe  condition  <Kr  dixistianity,  and  that 
I  have  no  other  eomfbrt  than  tJw  testimony 
of  oonsdenee.' 

His  Ufe  was  an  inosssant  round  of  jonp- 
neyings,  eollo^nies,  oorret^ondsice,'and  pub- 
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Ueatioiu.  He  died  at  GaaBel  36  Sept.  1680. 
Hia  only  child,  a  dau^ter,  married  to  Heiii7 
Oldenbow  v.],  sncceeded  to  an  estate  of 
her  &thera  in  tae  manhes  of  Kent,  Talued 
ttdOLa,  year. 

Baxter,  Mede,  Bishop  HbU,  and  Robert 
Boyle  attest  Dnrie'e  learning,  benevolenoe, 
penererance,  and  moral  worth. 

Dune's  worlcs  are :  1.  Petition  to  Ous- 
tanu  AdoIphuB  in  1626.  3.  *  Hypomne- 
mata  de  studio  pacis  ecolesiastion/  1686. 
3. 'ABriefeBelation,'1641.  4.'MottTe8to 
induce  Protestant  Princee/ 1641.  5.  Letter 
(on  Oonfession  tii  FaiUO  to  Lord  Forbes, 
1641.  6,  '  Oonsnltado  tneolcwiea  . . .  pacis 
eedeansliee/  1641.  7.  'A  Sununary Dis- 

eoDne[on]naoeEooIe8iasticalV16tt<  6-* A. 
HemonaU  concerning  Peace/  1641.  9.  '  A 
brief  Declaration  [on  Reformed  Churches 
abroadl'  1641.  10.  *  Motion  tending  to  the 
Pablick  good/  1642.  11.  Petition  to  the 
Honse  of  Commons  (on  True  Religion),  164S. 
13.  *  Certun  Considerations,'  1642.  18.  <Bpi- 
8tolai7Discour8eronToleration],'1644. 14.'0f 
Presl^terf  and  Independents,  1646.  16.  *A 
Demonstration  [onj  Gospel  Qoremment/ 
1616, 1664.  16.  <  Model  oT  Church  Gorem. 
ment/  1647.  17.  '  A  Peacemaker  without 
Partiality  and  Hypocriaie,' 1648.  18.  'Peace 
makes  the  Gospel  Way/  1648.  19.  'Sesr 
eonahle  Dieeooxse  [on]  Befonnataon,'  1649, 
20.  'EtiitolBXT  IKflcooTBe  r<ni  Isnelitiflh 
Orinnyi649.  31. 'AOaaeof  Oonseieno&' 
16S>.  Sa.  'Olgectians  . . .  aiwweired,'  1660. 
3ft.  '  Ooiuiderations  since  the  Preieiit  En- 
gagement,* 1660.  24.  *  Just  Re-pnnoealsto 
Hmnble  Propo8als,M660.  26.  fA  Pack  of 
Old  Pnritane,'  1650.  26.  'A  Dising&g'd  Sur^ 
Tey,'  1660.  27.  *  Epistolair  Discourse  [on 
Americans  bdog  Israelites],^  1660.  26.  Let- 
ten  to  the  Ladf  Ranelagh  ooncenung  hia 
marriage,  1660.  29. '  The  Reformed  Sebool,' 
1660.   SO.  'The  Reformed  Library  Keeper,' 

1660.  31.  'The  unchang'd,  constant,  and 
single-hearted  Peacemaker,'  1650  (written 
in  reply  to  Prynne's  satire, '  The  timenserv- 
ing  Proteos  and  ambidexter  IHTine  uncased 
to  the  World').    32.  'Conscience  eased,' 

1661.  88.  'Eaxnest  Plea  for  Gospel Oom- 
mnnion,*  1664.  84.  *  A  Snmnuay  natform 
of  Fraefcieal  Divinity,'  1664.  S6.  'A  De- 
monstrstion  [on]  Goepel  Government,' 1664. 
38.  '  Earnest  Plea  for  Gospel  Communion,' 
1664.  87. '  A  Summary  Account  foflftmner 
and  latter  Kegotiation,'  1^7.  Capita 
de  Pace  Evangelica,' 1667.  89.  'The  Earnest 
BreathintRi  of  Foreign  Protestants,'  1668. 

40.  '  A  Declaration  of  John  Durie,'  1660. 

41.  'The  Plain  Way  of  Peace  and  Unity,' 
1660.  43.  'Irenioorom  IWtatnum  Pxo- 
dromiU}'  1663.   43.  '  Coneoltationum  Ireni- 


canun  npoJHk)iW»/ 1664^  44.  '  Axiomata 
Communia,'  16711  46.  '  De  Veris  FundaF- 
mentaUbus,'  1672.  46.  '  Le  Vdritable  Chr6- 
tien,'  1676.  47. '  On  Christian  Union,'  1676. 
In  1668  he  printed  his  *  Letters  to  Du  Moulin 
on  the  State  of  all  the  Churches  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland ; '  and  in  1674  he  pub- 
lished his  extraordinary  work  on  the  Book  of 
Rerdation,  '  Maaiere  d'expliquer  VApoca^ 
Wpse,'  in  which,  prompted  by  the  views  of 
Oalixtas,  he  widened  his  schrane  of  union  to 
embrace  all  christians,  protestant  and  Roman 
osthtdic. 

[AyHCOTigh's  Index  to  SIoaneMSS.;  Moeheim'a 
Eeel.  Hiat.  (Stubbs),  pp.  Ill,  ISS.SIO;  Brook's 
Parit8ns,iiL869;  Geeselia^s  Hist.  Bed.  ii.  814  ; 
Sselea's  D^eia  Epist  p.  808 ;  S&aa'a  Ei^iLtsdie 
BeiMiiL  ffist.  p.  844;  WoodV  Aten  Oxra. 
^Iss),  Hi.  866. 961, 1048,  iv.  678 ;  Fasti,  ii.  197 ; 
ftederiekiH.  Brandea  in  the  CathoUo  Presby- 
terian Benew,  July  and  August  1882;  0.  A. 
Brigga  ia  the  Fresbyteriaa  RevieT  fur  April 
1887,. where  is  priotedDiude'BSaiDiD&rie  Relation 
of  his  jonrnqr  in  11581-3  fimn  hisovn  maDiiecript; 
Benseuus*ePiB8ertatio...I>a»BO,1744;  Baraeb's 
TAfy  of  BedflU,  p.  187 ;  MeCris'a  life  of  A.  Mel- 
rille,  ii.  8,  177-8,  20fr-8,  448 ;  Mnsewn  H«l- 
vetienm,  vol.  ti.  pt.  vii.  1746 ;  CbL  State  Papers, 
Dom.  Sw.  1631-4;  Beid'sWestmiDsterCiTines. 
1811;  Christian  Itemembraneer,  Jaouary  1866.1 

J.  ir^. 

TSftTBIE,  BOBEBir  (1666-1616).  preebf- 
terian  minister,  was  sewmd  son  of  J<mn  Ihaiie 
(16S7-160O)[q.v.]  Iliere  is  nonelmson 
to  doubt  this  reiUtionBhip,  althou^  James 
Melville,  who  was  son-in-law  of  Soiai  Durie, 
and  an  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Ro- 
bert Durie,  never  explicitly  mentions  it.  He 
studied  at  St.  Mary^  College,  St.  Andrews ; 
visited  Rochelle;  stayed  witb  James  Melville, 
whose  wife  is  adenmed  to  be  hia  sister ;  accom- 
panied Melville' to  the  parliament  of  Linlith- 
gow in  December  1666,  and  to  Berwick  in 
September  1686;  became  subsequently  assist- 
ant to  the  schoolmaster  of  Dunfermline,  and 
minister  of  Aberorombie  in  Fife  in  1688,  and 
of  Anstruther  in  1690.  He  was  one  of  those 
who,  on  the  appointment  of  the  church,  visited 
t^islandof  Lewiein  1608 to  furthera  scheme 
for  Mvflistng  and  ehriatianising  tiie  pe<^le 
there^  hitherto  little  better  than  savagee,  and 
rearing  ten  parish  ehurohesUnong  them.  The 
attention  of  the  church  was  at  tms  time  di- 
rected with  much  interest  to  the  highlands, 
where  an  almost  unlooked-for  desire  for  pro- 
testant  ordinances  was  manifeeting  itselL  In 
1601  Durie  visited  the  Orkneys  and  Zetland, 
and  gave  an  account  of  hie  journey  to  the  as- 
sembly of  1602.  In  1606  Durie  attended  as 
a  member  the  general  assembly  at  Aberdeen, 
which  the  king  had  prohibited,  but  which 
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certain  muuBten,  rarmdiatiiig  his  jurisdiction, 
had  persisted  in  holding.  For  this  o&noe  he 
wu  summoned  before  the  privy  council,  and 
on  16  July  sent  to  Blackn^  Castle.  He  and 
five  others  were  tried  at  Linlithgow  onlO  Jan. 
1606  for  treaflonabWdedining  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  council,  ana  being  found  guilty  were 
banidied  from  the  kin^om.  Durie,  after 
landing  at  Bordeaux,  proceeded  to  Holland, 
where  be  was  admitted  first  miniate  of  the 
Scotch  ohun^  at  Leydrai,  where  he  died  in 
S^Aember  1616.  He  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
timate friends  of  Andrew  Melville,  who  was  in 
banidunent  at  Sedan  when  Durie  was  at  Ley- 
iau.  At  me  time  it  was  mmonred  that  a 
pardcu  had  haen  aooorded  to  Durie,  but  Mel- 
rille  wamed  him  not  to  trust  the  ramour, 
having  gnmnds  for  suspecting  some  foul  play. 
He  contributed  a  eommencuLtory  sonnet  to 
Jamea  Melville's  '  Spiritnall  Propine/  1569. 
By  bis  wife,  Elizabeth  Ramsay,  Durie  had 
five  sons  (John,  Andrew,  Etiezer,  John,  and 
James),  and  three  dau^ters.  The  fimrth 
son  John  is  separately  noticed. 

[Soott's  Faa^,  pt  iv.  402,  406,  pt.  T.  144; 
HvlviUe'i  Diary ;  Oalderwood's  Histoir ;  U'Crie's 
Iif«  of  Melville.]  W.  O.  B. 

PUBSTFOKD,  ANTHONY  "WILLIAM 
(1880-1879),  cobnel  royal  ennneers,  eldest 
son  of  Genml  E.  W.  Dnnifora^  colonel  com- 
nuuidant  of  the  royal  anfpneers,  was  bom 
On  34  May  18S0  at  Manor  Hamilton,  co. 
Leitrim,  Ireland.  Educated  in  Ireland,  and 
afterwards  atDtisseldorf  in  Germany,  he  en- 
tered the  Royal  Milit«y  Academy,  Wool- 
widi,  in  1846,  and  obtained  a  ocmunission  as 
second  lieutenant  in  the  royal  engineers  on 
27  June  1848.  Having  completed  the  usual 
course  of  instruction  at  Chatham,  he,  in 
1851,  proceeded  on  for^gn  service  to  Ceylon, 
where  be  remained  for  fire  years,  and  mar^ 
ried  (15  Sept.  1854)  Frances  Catherine, 
youngest  daughter  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Traacbell,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Rifle  Re^ment. 
In  1855  be  was  appointed  assistant  oommis- 
8i(Hier  of  roads  and  dvil  mgineer  to  the 
ooUmy  in  addititm  to  his  military  duties.  On 
the  outlseak  of  the  war  witii  Rusna  Dum- 
ford  Tolunteered  for  active  service  and  was 
sent  to  Malta ;  here  he  was  detained  and  was 
employed  as  adjutant  until  early  in  1858, 
when  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  second  ca})tain.  A  keen 
soldier  and  a  good  disciplinarian  Durnford 
was  destined  for  many  years  to  see  no  activu 
service,  and  passed  his  time  until  1871  be- 
tween home  and  Mediterranean  stations. 

At  the  endof  1871  he  wentto  South  A&ica, 
and  after  little  more  than  a  year  passed  at 
Cape  Town,  during  which  he  was  ^omoted 


to  the  rank  of  major,  he  was  sent  to  Natal. 
Shortly  after  bis  arrival  in  Natal  he  acc<Hn- 
panied  the  mission  appointed  by  the  govemw 
to  ti^a  part  in  the  COTonation  of  Cetshwsvo 
as  king  of  the  Zulus,  and  an  interest  in  the 
native  races  of  South  Africa  was  thus  aroused, 
which  was  struigthened  by  a  strong  attach- 
ment he  bad  fonned  for  Bishop  Colenso  and 
his  family.  Towards  the  end  of  1673  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  colonial  government 
and  Langalibalele,  the  chief  of  the  Ama  Hlubt 
tribe,  came  to  a  head,  and,  on  beine  summoned 
to  Pjetermaritriiniy,  Langalihtlwe  made  pre- 
parfttiou  to  imnove  his  tribe  out  ai  the  co- 
tonj  by  war  ot  the  Dxakensbe^  mountains. 
Thu  the  oolmia]  government  detomined  to 
prevent  1^  secoring  the  passes,  and  Durnford 
was  eent  on  with  a  detachment  of  Natal 
volunteer  carabiniers  and  a  party  of  mounted 
Basutos  to  occupy  the  principal  outlet — the 
Bushman's  River  Foes — ^where  a  large  native 
force  was  to  meet  him.  The  stricteet  instruc- 
tions were  given  him  that  he  woe  on  no 
account  to  me  iho  first  shot.  The  route  lay 
up  the  Drokeneberg  by  a  pass  known  as  the 
'  Giant's  Castle,'  through  a  wild  and  broken 
country  of  a  very  difficult  description.  On 
the  way  Dumiord's  horse  fell  over  a  preci- 
picCf  dragging  him  with  it.  Durnford  waa 
caught  Wa  tree  and  wasdn^^  up  agun.8 
dielocatea  shoulder  setL  ana  in  spite  of  the 
bitteriy  ocid  night  and  his  intense  sui^rings 
he  stn^Ied  on  and  gained  the  nndezvoua, 
but  no  native  force  biul  arrived  to  meet  him. 
He  formed  up  bis  littleparty  across  the  mouth 
of  the  peeei  hut  only  to  find  that  the  Hlubie 
were  already  not  only  in  front  hut  on  eithor 
flank.  On  the  appearance  of  threatening 
bodies  of  the  Ama  Hlubi  tribe  the  officer  of 
the  volunteer  carabiniers  reported  that  he 
could  not  depend  upon  his  men,  and  be^ed 
to  be  allowea  to  retue.  Durnford  knew  well 
the  danger  of  retreat  imder  such  ciicum- 
stancei,  but  as  his  orders  and  entreaties  were 
alike  unavailing,  he  wasrel  uctantlv  compelled 
to  comply.  As  he  had  anticipated,  no  sooner 
did  the  eosmj  see  them  retmug  than  they 
opened  a  brisk  fite,  killing  several  of  the  vo- 
lunteers, and,  crying  '  Shoot  down  the  chief,' 
boro  down  upon  Durnford,  who  was  bringing 
up  the  rear,  and  had  stopped  to  mount  his 
native  interpreter  behind  him  on  his  own 
horse.  The  interpreter  was  shot  through  the 
head,  and  two  oi  the  Hlubis,  running  in  on 
either  side,  seized  Durnford's  bridle,  and, 
raising  their  ass^ais,  one  pierced  his  already 
helpless  left  arm,  and  the  other  wounded  him 
in  the  side.  Before  thev  could  strike  again 
he  had  drawn  his  revolver  and  shot  them 
both  dead,  and,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse 
and  firing  right  and  left,  got  through  the 
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eueiiiT,  acd  with  his  faithful  Basutos  fol- 
bwea  the  flying  Tolunteera,  whom  he  only 
caught  up  and  Busoeaded  in  rallyiiur  after  a 
fourteen  mile  nde.  In  1874  Donra»d  m- 
tiolled  die  country  and  carried  out  the 
demolition  of  the  passes  in  the  Drakensbe^ 
mounUuns,  thus  restoring  confidence  among 
the  ooloniste.  Foe  these  services  he  received 
the  ^mal  thanks  of  the  colonial  government. 
The  tribe  of  the  Ama  Hlubi,  after  some  un- 
oecessary  bloodshed,  was  broken  up,  as  was 
also  another  tribe,  the  Putini.  The  proceed- 
iDgs  in  both  cases  were  extremely  distasteful 
to  Durnford,  who  highly  disapproved  of  the 
whole  policy  of  the  colonial  government  to 
the  natives.  Durnford  received  bis  promo- 
tion to  lieutenant-colonel  in  December  1873, 
and  was  for  some  time  after  t^at  date,  owing 
to  his  exposure  of  the  cowardice  of  the  to- 
lunteers  and  hia  ationg  advocaCT  of  the  rights 
of  the  native  tribes,  the  best  atHued  man  in 
the  col<my,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  adored  by  the  natives. 

In  1877  came  the  annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaal and  the  Kaffir  war,  and  then  followed 
the  Zulu  honndaiy  dispute,  when  Durnford 
was  ^p<unted  a  member  of  the  commission 
sent  to  mvestigate  the  grievances  of  the  Zulus, 
and  whose  award  seemed  to  promise  a  peace- 
ful Bettlement ;  but  unhappily  other  influences 
were  at  work,  and  war  with  Cetshwayo  was 
shortly  declared.   Durnford,  who  had  been 
pnanoted  colonel  in  the  army  cm  11  Dec. 
1878,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  No.  2 
coluinn,  composed  of  three  native  battalions 
of  in&i^ry  and  native  cavalry  raised  by  him- 
self, and  a  rocket  battery  oi  artjUery.  His 
t  po^ilaritnr  among  the  nativeB  enabled 
to  luse  thia  body  of  native  troops  with 
extraordinary  celerity,  men  comity  literally 
hundreds  of  mUes  to  serve  under  him.  Lord 
Chelmsford,  with  the  hfladqaarter  column, 
had  moved  on  20  Jan.  187^  in  accordance 
with  his  previoufih'  expressed  intention,  to  a 
position  near  the  Lumdhlwana  hill,  where  he 
formed  his  camp,  but  no  step  was  taken  to 
make  the  camp  defeusible  in  case  of  attack. 
At  this  time  Durnford,  who  was  on  his  way 
toRorke's  Drift  with  his  mounted  natives,  had 
Qcders  to  co-operate  with  the  general.  He 
arrived  at  Rorke's  Drift  on  the  Slst,  and  on 
the22ndreceivedordersto march  to  the  camp, 
where  he  expected  to  find  the  general  and  to 
be  aS  use  to  him  with  his  mounted  men,  the 
only  cavalry  at  the  ^neraVs  disposal.  On 
the  morning  of  the  22nd  Lord  Chelmsford 
went  ont  with  a  oolimm  to  attack  the  Zulus, 
and  when  Durnford  arrived  at  the  Isandhl- 
wana  camp,  reports  having  already  come  in 
of  a  movement  of  Zulus  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  took  his  mounted  men  out  to  reconnoitre. 


It  was,  howeve^  too  late.  The  Z  ulus  appeared 
in  force  to  the  front  and  left,  Dumford  dien 
fell  back  slowly  towards  the  camp,  keeiong 
up  a  steady  flxe,  ud  diluting  emxj  yard  n 
ground  until  his  men'e  ammunition  was  ex- 
pended, when  they  retired  rapidly  to  the 
right  of  the  camp  to  obtain  more;  thai  the 
Zulus  swept  down  in  hordes  upon  the  camp, 
the  in&ntxy  were  brokui,  and  tell  back  fights 
ing  band  to  hand  towards  the  right  of  the 
camp,  where  Dumford  had  rallied  the  white 
troopers,  and  with  them  and  the  Basutos  still 
faced  the  Zulu  left,  keeping  open  the  road 
across  the  *  Nek,'  where  retreat  could  yet  be 
covered.  About  thirty  of  the  24th  regiment, 
fourteen  of  the  Natal  volunteer  oarabiniers, 
with  their  officer,  Lieutenant  Scott,  and 
twMity  of  the  Natal  mounted  police  held  on 
with  Dumford  to  this  position  when  all  lu^ 
of  letriaving  the  day  was  gone ;  dismounted 
they  fought  on  foot  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
then  coimiadeB,  and  died  to  a  man  at  their  post. 
Four  months  later,  when  the  ^eral  fiist 
allowed  the  battle-field  to  be  visited,  Dium- 
ford'e  body  was  found  lying  in  a  patch  of 
long  grass,  near  the  right  flwk  of  the  camp, 
a  central  figure  of  the  band  of  brave  men 
who  had  fought  it  out  to  the  bitter  end. 

An  ungenerous  attempt  was  made  at  the 
time  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  disaster  on 
Dumford,  itbeingallegedthatbe  had  received 
orders  to  defend  the  camp ;  but  a  copy  of  the 
ordershereceived  was  afterwards  ascertained 
to  have  been  recovered  from  the  battle-field, 
and  it  is  now  known  that  no  such  instruction 
was  given.  In  the  judgment  of  those  mast 
competent  to  decide,  Dumford  acted,  under 
the  circnrnfltances,  lor  the  best,  and,  as  (Ge- 
neral Sir  lintom  Simmons  wrote  to  the 
'Times,'  'fought  and  died  as  a  brave  and 
true  soldier,  surrounded  by  natives,  in  whom 
he  had  inspired  such  love  and  devotion  that 
they  Bold  their  lives  by  his  side,  covering  the 
retreat  of  those  who  were  flying.  .  .' 

Dumford's  character  is  well  summed  up 
by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  in  the  following  few 
lines :  '  Colonel  Dumford  was  a  soldier  of 
soldiers,  with  aU  his  heart  in  his  profession, 
keen,  active-minded,  indefatigable,  unspar- 
ing of  himself,  bntve  and  utterly  fearless, 
honourable,  loyal,  of  great  kindness  and  good- 
ness of  heart.  I  speak  of  him  as  I  knew  him, 
and  as  all  who  knew  him  will  speak  of  him.' 

His  brother  officers  of  the  corps  of  royal 
engineers  have  testified  their  admiration  of 
his  conduct  and  his  noble  death  by  placing 
a  stained-^ass  window  to  his  memory  in 
Rochester  CathedraL 

[Official  Becords ;  Corps  Papers ;  E.  Dumfttrd's 
A  Soldier's  Life  and  Work  in  South  Africa,  1882; 
Wylde'B  Uy  Chief  and  I.]  B.  H.  T. 
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DUKNO,  JAMES  (17IS0  ?-1796),  hiato- 
rical  paiiAer,  was  tihe  son  of  the  prcmcietor  of 
a  brewny  at  Kensington  Ora'rol  Fits,  who 
was  a  native  of  the  north  of  En^^cL  He 
was  a  ^jil  of  Andrea  Oasali  [q.  v.],  and  also 
receivra  instruction  from  Benjamin  West 
[3.  T.],  whom  he  asdated  in  meparing  repe- 
titions of  his  pictures.  In  1771  ne  gained  a 
premitmi  of  thirty  guineas  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  was  further  successful  in  1772  in 
gaining  the  first  premium  of  a  hundred 
guineas  for  the  best  niatoricai  painting.  He 
was  a  member  ofthe  Society  of  Incorporated 
Artists,  and  subscribed  their  roll  declaration 
in  1766.  He  contributed  a  few  pictures  to 
their  exhibitions  at  Spring  Gardens  in  1769, 
177S,  177S.  He  also  assisted  Mortimer  in 
the  ceiling  which  he  painted  for  Lord  Mel- 
bourne at  Brocket  Hall,  Hertfordshire:  In 
1774  he  went  to  Bome,  where  he  resided 
nnta  Us  death  (IS  8^.  1796).  Fuseli 
states  that  he  employed  himself '  partly  prac- 
tising and  partly  dealing  in  art,'  and  that 
'  be  once  made  an  attempt  at  some  grandeur 
of  style  in  one  or  two  Greek  and  Roman 
subjects,  but  soon  dwindled  into  the  meagre 
Gothic  method  exposed  in  hia  two  pictures 
for  the  Boydell  Gallery.'  "Hiese  two  pictures 
represented 'Falstaff  examiningtheltecruits ' 
and  'Falstaff  in  disguise,  led  out  by  Mrs. 
Page.'  They  were  both  engraved  by  liiomas 
Ryder,  the  former  also  by  T.  Hollis ;  the 
latter  is  now  in  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  There  is  an  etching 
by  Durno  in  the  print  room  at  the  British 
Museum,  representing  an  'Antique  Funeral' 

[Bedgrave's  Dictionary  of  Artists ;  Edwards's 
An^otea  of  Fnintere ;  Catalogues  of  the  Society 
of  Artists ;  maniiBcript  notes  by  FWli,  in  Fil> 
Idogton's  IKetioiiazy  01  Painters  (BritishMuseom 
Library).]  L.  C. 

DUBWABD,  ALAN  (Alaitos  Ostu- 

HIUI^  HOBTIABIUS,  DTBW&ltl  'LB  UsHBB') 

(d.  1268),  justiciar  of  Scotland  and  earl  of 
Atholl,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Ostiarius, 
who  was  a  benefiaotor  to  the  monks  of  Ar-  ' 
broath,  and  a  signatory  to  at  least  one  charter 
of  Alexander  11,  dated  between  1231  and 
1283  A.D.  (Seff.  ofAberbr.  p.  9 ;  Cktl.  of  Doc. 
ii.  580;  cf.  Okawfobd,  p.  12;  Stewart, 
Peerage,  i.  161V  Durwam  makes  his  first 
appearance  as  Alan  '  Ostiarius  domini  Regis 
Scocie,  Comes  Atholie/  in  a  deed  of  gift  to 
St.  Thonu^B  Church  at  Arbroath,  a  deed 
which  was  confirmed  by  Alexander  II  at 
ICmtore,  12  Oct.  1233  (FWim  J!^.  <if  Aberln: 
up.  91, 190 ;  cf.  Scotia  Sfontuticon,  in.  419). 
In  1344  he  was  the  first  noble  to  pledge 
himself  for  the  fidelity  of  Alexander  H  in 
this  kii^s  oath  to  Heuiy  III;  and  further 


on  in  the  same  document  undertakes,  along 
with  the  seven  earls  of  Scotland,  to  with- 
stand thnr  own  sovereign  should  he  attempt 
to  play  &lse  (Uirr.  Pabib,  iv.  381).  On 
Alexander  IPs  death  (8  July  1249)  he  starts 
forward  as  one  of  the  (diief  leaders  of  the 
English  party  at  the  Scotch  oourt  The  little 
king's  coronation  had  been  fixed  fOT  18  July, 
when  '  Alan  Dorwart  totius  nunc  Soocise  jus> 
titiarius '  put  forwud  a  elum  to  defer  the 
coronation  tilltheyoung  Alexander  had  been 
made  a  Imight ;  his  proposal  was,  however, 
negatived  mainly  by  the  influence  of  Walter 
Gomyn,  count  of  Menteith,  the  head  of  the 
national  party  in  Scotland  (FoBDim,  p.  298; 
BoBBBTSON,  ii.  66).  At  Christmas  Alexan- 
der met  Henry  III  at  York,  was  knighted 
(26  Dec.),  and  married  to  his  eldest  daughter 
Margaret  (26  Dec.  1261)  (Fobduh,  p.  293  j 
RoBBBTBOir,  ii.  66:  Mail.  Pabib,  t.  267). 
Before  leavW  Tq»  Durwazd^  memtes'  ao> 
cuBed  him  of  treasm.  He  had  married  a 
natural  daughter  <rf  Alexander  II,  and  was 
now  chawed  with  haTing  written  to  the  pope 
begging  him  to  l^timatise  hiB  daughters 
by  this  Uidty.  This  act  was  construed  as 
equivalent  to  an  attempt  to  regulate  the 
succession  to  the  throne.  The  influence  of  ^e 
Eng^sh  king  saved  Durward  for  the  time ; 
but  on  his  return  to  Scotland  his  chief  op- 
ponents, the  counts  of  Menteith  and  Mar, 
forced  Durward's  neat  ally,  the  chancellor 
Robert,  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  to  resign  his 
office,  a  step  which  marked  the  triumph  of 
the  Comyns  and  their  party  (CArm.  de  Mel- 
rote,  TO.  319-20;  Fokduw,  pp.  296-7). 

On  this  it  would  seem  that  Durwsfd,  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  English  &etion,or 'tJie 
king's  fiiends'  as  tiieywere  later  cftlled,  Undk. 
ns^^  in  England.  His  leading  associates 
were  Halis^  eazl  of  Stratheam,  Patrick,  earl 
of  Dunbar,  Alexander,  the  steward  of  Scot- 
land, and  RobertBruce,afterwardsacIaimant 
for  the  Scottish  throne.  Durward  himself 
attended  Henry  III  on  the  Gascon  expedition 
of  August  1363,  on  which  occasion  he  seems 
to  have  been  doing  service  for  the  Earl  of 
Stratheam.  He  also  seems  to  have  been 
present  at  Prince  Edward's  marriage  with 
Eleanor  of  Castile  (1254).  At  this  time 
he  was  in  receipt  of  a  pension  of  50/.  a  year 
from  the  king  of  En^and,  and  his  name  is 
found  entered  in  the  English  rolls  more  than 
once  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  in 
connection  with  other  monetary  claims,  Bndi 
as  that  for  fifteen  marln  as  recompense  for 
a  horse  lost  overseas  in  the  king%  service 
(1&-19  Hay  1266).  In  February  1266  the 
king  was  m  his  debt  to  the  amount  of 
91/.  16ff.  8(2.,  and  pavment  for  this  and  other 
moneys  was  secared  by  an  order  on  the  re- 
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renues  of  the  sherifiB  of  NorthnmberUiid 
(February  1256)  and  York  (April  1267,  Janu- 
ary 1268).  On  24  Deo.  1267  hia  pension  was 
oonmmted  for  the  manor  and  cafftle  of  Bols- 
over,  which  he  continued  to  hold  free  from 
tallage  at  least  till  October  1 274,  and  perhaps 
till  uie  time  of  his  death  (CAnm.  ae  Mel- 
To$0,  p.  220;  CW.  o/Doo.  i.  Nos.  1966, 1984- 
1985, 2028,  204a^,  2057, 2082,  3105,  ii.  18. 
S6). 

Durward  does  not  seem  to  have  left  Scot- 
land b^bn  July  1252,  in  wliicsk  month  he 
had  ft  safe-0(ni«iot  to  Inland  till  1  Not., 
before  which  date  (23  Oct.)  h«  was  granted 
a  license  to  shoot  mx  does  in  Gualtrees  forest 
on  his  retnm.  In  Aonrust  1265  die  Scotch 
tnrablee  had  so  increased  tliat  Hrary  HI  des- 
patched lUchard  de  Clare,  eorl  Glonce** 
ter,  and  John  Mansel  northwards  to  protect 
'his  beloved  friends'  the  Earls  of  Dunbar, 
Stratheam,  and  Alan  Durward.  It  was  by 
the  advice  of  these  nobles  and  their  adherents 
that  Alexander  HI  and  his  qneen  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  king  of  England,  who  now  took 
them  under  his  care,  and  engaged  to  make 
no  peace  wiA  their  adversaries  unless  bj 
their  coauent  (31  Sept  1256).  At  the  aatne 
time  a  aew  eonneil  was  appointed  to  govern 
the  kingdom  for  seven  yean.  Amcmg  its 
members  Borwatd'e  name  fignres  promi- 
nentW,  and,  according  to  Fordun,  he  was  re- 
stored to  liiB  ofiSoe  of  high  jnstidar  (SO  Sept.) 
His  enjoyment  of  this  poet  can,  however, 
hardly  have  lasted  longer  than  two  ream, 
when  the  Earl  of  Uenteith,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  disturbances  caused  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  friend,  the  ez-chanoellorG(ameline, 
to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews,  called  together  his 
fellow-nobles  of  the  national  party,  seized 
the  yonng  king  while  still  asleep  in  his  bed 
(29  Oct.  1257)  at  Eioross,  earned  him  to 
Stirling,  and  there  establi^ed  a  council  of 
their  own.  Durward,  whom  the  patriotic 
dumider  of  Melrose  styles  '  the  architect  of 
all  the  evil,'  on  hearing  tiiis  fled  to  England, 
and  hisputy  was  dispersed  (ih.  i.  Nos.  1888, 
1896, 1987,  2018-15;  Rma,  i.  560,  666-7i 
FoBDUV,  pp.  398-0 ;  Chron.  de  Mailroe,  pp. 
220-1). 

Early  next  year,  1368,  the  king  of  Scot- 
land mustered  his  forces  at  Boxbnrgh  to  take 
vengeance  on  his  late  tutors,  who  promised 
to  appear  at  Forfar  and  there  render  an  ac- 
count of  their  misdeeds.  Henry,  however, 
had  givCTi  orders  to  receive  Dunvard  into 
Norham  Castle,  and  had  granted  him  fifty 
marks  for  his  expenses  (^-6  April).  Six 
months  later  (8  Sept.)  he  was  rumoured  to 
be  supporting  the  refugees  on  the  borders  of 
Scotland  with  arms.  His  oommtssioners  ap- 
peared at  Jedwood,  where -peace  vas  made 


between  the  opposing  parties  after  a  three 
weeks'  discussion,  seemingly  on  the  condi- 
tion that  the  royal  council  shoidd  consist  of 
eight  persona,  four  being  chosen  frt)m  each 
puty.  Though  Durward's  name  appears  as 
a  member  of  this  body,  the  power,  according 
to  Bobertson,  was  alinost  entirely  vested  in 
the  hands  of  the  Comyns,  nor  indeed  did  it 
include  a  single  earl  of  the  oppoeing  faction 
(CftnML  de  JUaOnu,  pp.  221-2 ;  Bikeb,  let 
edit.  i.  878).  Two  yean  later  (16  Nov. 
1260)  'Alan  Ostiaziua*  is  one  of  the  four 
barons  who  undertake  the  duty  of  protecting 
the  Scotch  interests  while  Queen  Mai^^aret 
goes  to  England  to  be  confined  of  her  first 
daughter  (cAron.  da  MaUroa,  p.  223 ;  Rthbb, 
1st  edit  i.  S76}. 

From  this  tune,  and,  indeed,  through  all 
the  Receding  years,  Alan's  name  is  occa- 
uonaQy  to  be  found  in  English  documents. 
Henry  III  in  1260  granted  mm  two  casks  of 
wine  (11  Nov.)  Later  he  seems  to  have 
been  in  money  difficulties.  Certain  Lucca 
merchanta  have  a  claim  of  60«.  a^inst  him  in 
1268;  while  in  1268  he  was  in  danger  of 
distraint  for  debt  The  same  year  he  re- 
ceived letten  of  moteotion  for  three  years 
{CaL  qfDoc.  Nob.  2322,  2816,  2470, 3493). 
The  d^  of  his  death  ia  mTenaBl268  inthe 
*  Chronicle  (rf  Lanereost  His  son,  Thomas' 
Durward,  was  already  a  knight  in  April 
1256  (mat  Doe.  i.  245 ;  Reg.  of  A&erbroth. 
p.  227).  A  Sir  Thomas  Durward,  who  is 
possiblv  to  be  identified  with  the  last  men- 
tioned knight,  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I  on. 

15  June  1296  {Col  of  Doc.  p.  195). 

The  'Chronide  of  Lanercost'  (sub  ann. 
1268)  relates  a  curious  story  as  to  now  Dur- 
ward year  after  year  continued  to  demand 
an  increase  of  rent  from  one  of  his  tenants, 
promising  that  every  time  should  bethelsst, 
and  giving  hie  right  hand  in  confirmation  of 
the^rgam,  till,  at  last,  wearied  out  In  such 
falsehood,  tiie  farmer  esJled  out  for  the  left 
hand,  as  the  right  had  deedved  him  so  often. 

Durward  occaumial^  rigned  charters  at 
Count  of  Atiioll,  e.g.  in  one  dated  36  Dec. 
1234  {Em.  (ifAherhr.  p.  76).  According  to 
Douglas  he  got  this  title  by  marriage  with 
the  daughter,  or  rather  tiie  nanddaughter 
(cf.  KoBBBisoN,  iL  192),  of  Henry,  earl  of 
Atholl.  The  same  writer  seems  to  make  hia 
proper  name  to  be  Alanus  de  Londiniis,  son 
of  Thomas  deLondiniig  (i.  131-2).  Durward 
was  justiciar  of  Scotland  at  least  as  early  as 

16  Deo.  1246  (Reg.  of  Aberbr.  p.  202).  Dur- 
ward's wife  Margery,  daughter  or  Alex- 
ander n,  was  dead  by  1292,  when  Nicholas 
de  Soules  set  up  a  claim  to  the  Scoteh  throne 
in  the  right  of  her  younger  sister  Ermengarde 
(Rtker,  ed.  XSiOf  voL  i.  pt.  iL  p.  775). 
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[Bwifiten  of  Arbroath  ud  NeirbotUe  (Banna- 
tjne  Soc.) ;  Calendar  of  DocBmenti  relating  to 
Scotland,  i.  and  ii.,  ed.  Bain;  Historical  Doca- 
mentsillastiatiTeof  History  of  Scotland  (Steven- 
Boa);  Donglas's  Peerage  of  Scotland,  i.  131-2; 
aaUioritiea  quoted  above.]  T.  A.  A. 

DUSQATE;  THOMAS  (d.  1632),  martyr, 
wu  bom  and  educated  in  Cambricue,  l>BU>fr 
scholar  of  Ohrist's  College  and  mlow  of 
Corpus  Christi.  He  took  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  1620-1,  and  that  of  master  of  arts  in 
1634.  Feeling  himself  unable  to  endure  the 
enforced  celibacy  of  the  priesthood,  he  went 
to  Germany  to  consult  Luther  about  his 
future  life.  The  reformer  dissuaded  him 
from  becoming  a  clei^man,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  left  Cambridge,  changed 
his  name  to  Bennet,  and  married.  He  went 
to  live  in  Devonshire,  and  for  some  years 
kept  a  school,  first  at  Torrington  and  then  at 
Exeter  in  a  street  called  ButeherRow.  His 
intercourse  with  Luther  had  inclined  him  to 
accept  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  and  he 
showed  hU  sympathy  to  any  peraoiu  in  the 
diocese  who  were  accused  of  henaj.  He 
also  put  up  bills  on  the  cathedral  doors 
at  various  times  impiwning  the  doctrines 
preadhed  there.  Accor&ig  to  Foxe,  the  nn- 
Known  blasphemer  was  publicly  cursed,  and 
Bennet  was  discovered  to  be  the  culprit  by 
his  inability  to  conceal  his  laughter.  After 
his  arrest  a  A'iar  named  Gregory  Basset^  a 
recanted  heretic,  tried  hard  to  persuade  him 
to  follow  his  example.  But  Bennet  was 
steadfast,  and  was  in  due  course  condemned 
and  handed  over  to  the  secular  power.  The 
sheriff  of  Devon,  Sir  Thomas  Dennis  [q.  v.], 
would  have  had  the  execution  take  place  at 
Southemh^,  but  the  chambra  of  Exeter  re- 
fused permission,  and  he  was  therefore  car^ 
tied  to  Liverjrdole  in  Heavitree,  about  two 
miles  from  the  dty,  and  burned.  This  was 
on  16  Jan.  1681-S. 

In  remorse  Sir  Thomas  Dennis  afterwards 
built  an  almshouse  on  the  spot.  There  is  a 
brief  and  imperfect  account  of  Dusgate's  life 
and  martyrdom,  written  by  Ralph  Morice, 
Archbishop  Crtuuner's  secretary,  among  the 
Haileian  MSS. 

[Foxe,  T.  18;  Izocke's  Antiqnitiee  of  Exeter 
(1781),  p.  116;  Cooper's AthenieCantabr.i.  43; 
Harl.  MS.  419,  f.  129,  Brit.  Mns.]    C.  T.  M. 

pUSSEK,  SOPHIA  (1776-1830  P)  mu- 
sician, daughter  of  Domenico  Corn  (a.  v.], 
was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1775.  She  played 
in  public  when  only  four  years  old,  and  after 
her  father  came  to  London  sang  and  played 
at  the  principal  concerts.  Her  masters  were 
her  father,  Marchesi,  Viganoni,  and  Cimador. 
She  waa  married  to  the  pianist  Dussek  be- 


fore she  was  twenty.  The  date  of  her  mar- 
riage is  uneartain,tnouffhifc  k  generally  said 
to  be  179S.  Under  herliusbatid'a  tnition  she 
became  an  aocom^plished  pianist  and  harpist, 
singing  and  playmg  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
and  also  for  one  seamm  appearing  in  opera. 
Dussek  was  ob%ed  to  fly  from  his  creditors 
in  1800,  and  seems  at  the  same  time  to  have 
deserted  his  wifs,  who  retired  &om  public 
life  and  devoted  herself  to  teaching.  After 
her  husband's  deatli  in  1612  she  married  a 
violarpl&yec,  John  Alvis  Moralt,  with  whom 
she  lived  at  8  Winchester  Row,  Paddington, 
where  she  established  an  academy  for  teach- 
ing the  pianoforte. 

Mdme.  Dussek  wroteaconsiderable  amount 
of  music;  many  of  her  sonatas,  concertos, 
and  less  important  pieces  for  haip,  piano,  and 

I  stringed  instnimeota  were  pablidied  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteen^  century. 
The  date  «  her  death  is  unknown,  bat  she  was 

I  living  in  1838.  ]^  daughter,  OEivuBnox- 

'  LBT  (1799-1847),  was  tasghtby  her  mother, 
and  made  her  firat  appearance  at  the  Argyla 

I  Rooms  when  eight  years  old.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  a  Mr.  Buokuiy,  by  whom  she  had  ten 
children.  In  April  1640  she  was  appointed 
organist  of  the  parish  church,  Eensujgton,  a 
post  she  held  until  1845,  when  an  election 
took  place,  and  Mrs.  Buckley  was  reappointed 
unanimously.  She  died  in  1847.  Mrs.  Buck- 
ley vrrote  some  pianoforte  music  and  songs ; 
she  was  also  the  author  of  a  little  work  en- 
titled '  Musical  Tmths,'  published  in  1848. 
Among  her  compositions  two  books  of '  Furj 
Songa  and  Ballads  for  the  Young'  (1846) 
and  a  set  of  '  iBsop's  Fables'  (1847)  are  re- 
marinble  tax  thor  admirable  title-^sges,  ihe 
woxk  ci  Qruikshank. 

[Dint ofMnnoiaiis, 1824;  Oerber'sLexikon  der 
l^nktosUtt.lSlS;  Musical  World,  1861 ;  British 
Moseun  Mwrie  Catalogne;  Kensington  VetHxj 
Minute  Boc^  kindbr  eonumDicatea  by  Mr.  H. 
Bird.]  W.  B.  3. 

DUTBN8,  LOUIS  (1780-1812),  diploma- 
tist and  man  tA  letters,  was  hom  at  Tours  on 
15  Jan.  1730,  of  a  French  Huguenot  &mily. 
He  was  educated  at  first  by  ms  father,  and 
besides  being  a  proficient  at  chess,  began  at 
a  very  eariy  age  to  write  enigmas  and  di- 
grams. An  early  love  afisir,  which  did  not 
meet  with  his  father's  approval,  made  him 
wish  to  leave  home,  and  oe  went  to  Paris, 
eager  to  witness  the  rejoicings  for  the  peace 
of 1748.  Here  he  wrote  a  tragedy, 'Leretotur 
d'Ulyne  &  Ithaque,'  which,  though  rcgected 
at  Paris,  waa  actually  perfomMd  with  success 
at  Orleans.  His  career  in  life  was  dedded 
by  his  sister  being  placed  in  a  convent  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Tours.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
advancement  in  any  profussicm  was  Ik^Isbs 
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in  E^nnee&nn  Utreitigio%and^  detarmined 
to  setUe  in  England.  Thaw  he  wa»  received 
l^annneleirtio  had  Tstimd  with  a  lai»e  tov- 
time  from  the  busmeia  of  a  iewdler,  and  lived 
in  LeiooBter  Square.  He  nod  introdnetiona 
to  Mr.  Fitt  and  Lord  Barrinifton ;  butamis- 
TindOTBtanding  between  Min  Htt  and  hU 
&tber  and  uster  prevented  these  being  of  anj 
nae.  HoweTer,  be  learned  Sin^liah,  trans- 
lated aome  Kugliah  comediee  into  French 
(wbidi  affcerwards  tnmed  out  to  have  been 
orid^oally  derived  from  French  sotmses),  and 
endscmnired  to  get  a  travelling  tatonbip. 
On  thiafkiling,  be  retnmed  to  Paris,  hat  was 
soon  afterva^  persuaded  bf  bia  onoletore- 
Tiut  England,  and  be  became  tutor  in  the 
fiunUy  of  a  Mr.  Wyeha.  He  pvea  a  coekhu 
aoconut  of  hii  onperieaoea  there,  of  bis  atodj- 
inff  Hebsrawand  the  olaaaical  laagnagea,  and  < 
otbe  infloence  be  olMwned  over  a  daughter  ^ 
of  Mr.  y^T^  who  was  deaf  and  dunb.  In 
17fi8  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  ehaplain 
to  the  embaasy  at  Turin,  under  the  Hon. 
Stnsrt  Maokeniie.  He  at  onoe  took  orders 
in  the  English  ohurch,  and  left  London  for 
Turin  in  October.  On  the  deafchof  George  H, 
Mackenzie  was  appointed  atebassador  at 
Venice^  and  invited  Dutnu  to  attend  him  aa 
secretcuy,  but  almost  immediate^  afterwards 
Mackenzie  was  summoned  to  London  to  as- 
Bume  the  office  of  secretaiy  of  state  for  Scot- 
land, and  he  obtained  permission  for  Dutens 
to  remain  at  Turin  as  CJiaw6  d'a&irea  on  the 
partof  the  king  <rf  England.  Herobe  stayed 
till  May  1763,wfaea  George  Pitt  (Loxd  BiTon) 
was  wpointed  emor  aateaoruinaiy  to  the 
coartrnTmin.  He  tnenntnmed  to  London 
after  a  short  stay  in  Paris ;  in  1768  be  ob- 
tained a  pension  of  800/.,  and  was  again  sent 
to  Turin.  While  here,  besides  other  literary 
efforts,  he  edited  the  works  of  I^bnits,  pub- 
UshedatGeneTainl768in6Tola.4to.  About 
tiris  tune,  tbioagh  Blr.  Mackenzie,  he  was 
oflezed  a  deanery  in  Ireland  by  the  Duke  of 
NorthnmberlaDd,  then  lord-Ueatenant.  On 
his  deolinii^  thia,  he  was  given  the  living  of 
Elsdon  in  Nortbumberiand  by  the  duke.  On 
thia  be  left  Tnrin,  and  went  to  B«g>ftn'<  in 
1766  to  taka  possession  of  it.  On  his  arrival 
the  kuig  through  General  Conway  gave  hira 
1,000/.  l<ff  lus  aarvioes.  He  never  vmtured 
on  any  prcAsrional  datias  as  a  clergyman,  and 
bia  amearanoa,  nUnoHn,  and  teogn  accent 
natnxaUy  ezdtedeonsideraUe  •Btprueamong 
lusparishionarBwhen  he  first  appeared  atEla- 
dtm.  l%e  duke  (Mmtinued  bis  patron  throogh 
life,  and  in  1768  sent  him  to  travel  through 
Europe  with  his  aeoood  son,  Lord  Algernon 
Farcy.  They  spent  some  time  at  Rome, 
Na^^les,  Vienna,  Berlin,  &c.,  senng  the  em- 
ptfor  at  Borne,  Voltaire  at  Q«neva  (to  ^rtiom 


Dutens  waa  known  as  the  authw  ti  '  Le 
Tocun,'  a  pamphlet  agunst  the  philostmiherB, 
esMcially  Voltaire  and  Bouaseau,  puluishad 
at  Paris  m  1769),  Bnicker  at  Augsburg  (who 
had  helped  him  in  his  edition  of  Lemuitz), 
the  king  of  Prussia  at  Potsdam,  the  kti^  oi 
Sweden,  Ovetavus  III,  at  Brunswick,  and 
Baron  Trenck  at  Aachen.  On  bia  return,  as 
be  had  been  diaappointed  of  a  more  valuable 
benefice  than  Elsdon  by  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland having  ioined  the  opposition,  t^e 
duke  gave  him  1,000/.,  and  Dutens  continued 
to  live  chiefly  with  him,  going  to  AJnwidi, 
Spa,  and  Paris  in  bia  company.  On  the  duke 
and  duchess  leaving  Paris  he  remained  tWe, 
was  present  at  the  aoceaaion  of  Loois  XVI, 
and  afterwards  ment  aome  lame  at  Chan- 
teloiqt  with  As  Ihike  and  Dnohess  de  Choi- 
seuL  In  1776  he  returned  to  England,  and 
was  with  the  Dnohess  of  Northumberland  at 
her  death,  after  which  he  went  a  third  time 
to  Italy  with  Mr.  Mackenzie.  On  his  return 
he  had  intended  to  remain  quiet  at  Elsdon, 
but  waapenuadedto  accompany  Lord  Mount* 
Stuart  on  bis  beii^  appointed  envoy  at  Turin, 
though  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  had  en- 
deavoured to  induoe  Dutena  to  live  entirely 
with  him.  He  did  not,  however,  find  the 
situation  a  pleasant  one,  and  left  Turin  finally 
for  Bologna,  Florence  (where  he  fbund  Sir 
H.  Mann),  and  IlfHne,  when  the  duke  re- 
newed his  proposal,  ofiering  him  600/.  a  year 
to  Uve  with  him.  He  again  refused,  and  iu- 
tended  to  settle  at  Horraica.  But  finding  it 
neeesuiyfbrhia  money  matters  to  xetttm  to 
En^and,  he  went  to  Aria  in  June  1766,  and 
the  next  year  to  Londm,  where  he  qpent  moat 
of  his  time  with  the  Duke  of  Northumberioad 
and  Lord  Bute.  In  1786  he  accepted  aacSar 
to  go  to  Spain  with  LoardWalaingham  as  se- 
cretary of^the  embassy;  but  thia  was  aban- 
doned on  Lord  Walamgham  being  ofiered 
the  place  of  postmaster-general.  Dutens  was 
again  at  Spa  in  1769,  then  filled  vrith  French 
emigrants ;  in  1791  he  returned  to  London, 
and  resided  chiefly  there  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  very  much  wiui  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  left 
him  a  legacy  of  16,000/.  The  beat  literary 
society  of  London  waa  open  to  him,  and  he 
retained  bia  powers  of  mind  and  body  to  the 
last,  playing  billiards  well  when  tmned 
seventy.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  oalleel 
on  hia  friend^  and  returned  them  their  1^ 
ten.  He  died  in  London  28  May  1812.  He 
had  recfflved  the  title  of  histonographer  to 
the  king,  was  F.R.S.,  and  also  associate  of 
the  fVenoh  Academy  of  inscriptions.  His  It* 
brary  (a  very  dunce  one)  vraa  soldat  ChrisU^s 
in  the  summer  of  1813. 

Besides  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Leib- 
nitz, his  own  memoirs  give  him  the  greatest 
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Ukelihood  of  being  remembered.  These  were 

hegxm  in  1776,  partiaUy  printect  in  1803,  then 
Buppressed,  ana  finally  published  in  1805, 
under  the  title  of '  Mfimoires  d'un  Voyageur 
qui  B6  repose,'  translated  as  '  Memoirs  of  a 
Traveler  now  in  Betirement.'  He  calls  him- 
8^  throughout  '  DuchiUon,'  a  name  taken 
from  an  estate  that  had  been  long  in  the 
iamily.  He  tells  very  openlv  the  history  of 
his  attachments  and  his  other  adTentures. 
Oonsidaring  the  opportunities  he  had  through 
life  and  the  character  of  the  society  in  which 
he  moved,  the  volumes,  though  interesting, 
are  leas  valuable  than  might  be  expected.  In 
the  course  of  the  work  ne  has  a  chapter  on 
the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  whom  he  deddes 
to  havebeena  ministerof  theDukeof  Mantiia. 
As  a  Und  of  supplement,  a  volume  entitled 
'  Dntanuana'  foliowa  the  memoizs,  which  cod- 
sistB  of  a  separate  collection  of  aneedotea  and 
observations.  There  is  a  good  mezsotint  of 
Dutens  hj  Fisher,  pablishai  January  1777. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  works 
that  he  published ;  most  of  them  aroeared  first 
in  French,  and  then  were  translated  into  £ng^ 
lish:  1.  '  Caprices  po6tique8,' 1750.  2.  *Re- 
cherches  sur Torigine  des  O^couvertes  atth- 
budes  auz  Modemea,'  1766,  translated  with 
additions  in  1769.  3.  '  Institutions  leibnit- 
ziennes  ou  pr6cis  de  la  monadologie,'  Lyon, 
1767.  4 'Pofaie8diverseB,'1767.  5.  Edi- 
tion of  Ijeibnitz,  Gteneva,  1769.  6.  *  Le 
Tocsin,'  Paris,  1769,  r&-edited  under  the  title 
*  Appel  au  bon  sens,'  1777 ;  translated,  Lon- 
don, 1798, 1800.  7.  '  La  Ijogique  ou  I'art  de 
Taisonner.'  8. '  Explication  de  quelqaes  m6- 
dulles  de  Peuples,  de  Rois,  et  de  Villes 
Qrecques  et  Phfiniciennes,'  1773.  9.  'Du 
mir(MraTdentd'ArchimSde,'1775.  10.  'Itine- 
raire  dea  routes  les  plus  frequentdes,  ou  Jour^ 
lui  d'un  voyage  aux  villes  principaleB  de  I'Ea- 
rope  en  1768-71.'  Paris,  17V5,  London,  1778, 
translated  1782.  11.  An  edition  of  Dacier's 
translationofEptctetu3,Paris,1776.  12.  *Des 

fierres  prdcieuses  et  des  pierres  fines/  Paris, 
776.  London,  1777.  18.  An  edition  of  Lon- 
gus,  Paris,  1776.  14.  '  Lettres  h  M.  Debure 
sur  la  refutation  du  livre  de  I'esprit  par  J.  J. 
Rousseau,'  Paris,  1779.  15.  <  Del'Eglise,  du 
Pape,  de  qudques  points  de  oontroverse  et 
des  moyeus  de  reunion  entra  toutei  les j^ises 
ohrttiennes,'  Geneva,  1781.  £.  D.  Clarke, 
the  tramll«r,  states  that  Plato,  the  azchlu- 
shop  of  Moscow,  complained  that  in  tins  work 
Dutens  published  his  correspondence  vrithout 
his  leave.  But  Dutens  showed  that  he  had 
received  no  letters  from  the  archbishop,  and 
what  he  did  public  was  a '  Profession  of  Faith 
of  the  Russian  Greek  Cbuich,'  which  the  arch- 
bishop had  sent  him  {^Qent.  Mag.  \xzx.  pt.  ii. 
641).   10.  'CEuvres  mlldes/  Geneva,  1784, 


London,  1707.  17.  'L'ami  des  dtvaogers 
qui  vOTagent  en  Anglet«cre,'  Lcmd<m,  1787. 
16.  '  Histoire  de  ee  qui  s'est  paas6  pour  V6ta^ 
blissement  d'une  rfigence  en  Angleterre,'Lon- 
don  and  Paris,  1789,  translated  under  the 
title  'AnHistoijof  the  . . .  Period  from  the 
beginning  of  his  Majesty's  illness  ...  to 
the  aypomtment  of  a  K^nt.'  This  caused 
him  uie  loss  of  the  favour  of  the  Prince  oi 
Wales,  whom  he  had  known  for  some  yeaia. 
19.  'Table  gdn^slogiquedeshdros  des  romans' 
(n.d.),andediti<m,1796.  20. 'Reeherchessur 
le  temps  le  plus  recul6  de  I'usage  des  voAtes 
chez  les  anciena,'  1795,  translated  under  the 
title '  Liquiries  into  the  Antiqui^  of  Vaults 
amongtheAndentSf' London,  1806,  3L  'Mfr- 
mcuzes  d'un  vf^sgeur  qui  se  rapoae,'  1805. 
BeaideB  tibese  he  wrote  tnuts  'sur  I'arlwe 
g6tt6alogiqu»  des  3cijBonSf'  on  the  means  of 
securing  brick  buildings  from  fire,  on  the 
chess  automaton,  and  a  catalogue  '  des  m6- 
daillee  qu'on  trouve  dans  lea  voyages  de  SwiUf 
bume,'  &0.  He  also  wrote  the  f^randi  vei^ 
sion  of  the  account  of  tlie  Harlbozowrh  grans, 
1791. 

[Biognphle  nBiverselle ;  Haag**  La  Eraooe 
Protestante,  where  he  is  called  *  Du  Taas  ou  Dn 
Turns;'  Memoirs  of  a  Traveller  sow  in  Retir»- 
ment,  London,  1806 ;  Gent.  Mag.  Ixxxii.  pt.  tL 
197,  891  (1812);  Baloe's  8exa««iariaD  (1817), 

ii.  99-104 ;  BibdiD's  ^bliographieal  Deoameron, 

iii.  92,  93.)  H.  R.  L. 

DUVAL,  CHARLES  ALLEN  (1808- 
1873),  painter,  was  bom  in  beluid  in  180& 
'When  a  young  man  he  went  to  Llveipool  un- 
certain whether  to  turn  his  attention  to  art 
or  to  Uteratuxe,  but  both  were  for  a;  Ume  east 
aside  for  the  rough  life  of  a  sailor, 
however,  did  not  long  jprove  attractive,  and 
he  settled  as  an  artist  m  Liverpool,  eventu- 
ally removing  to  Manchester  about  1833, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  and  practise 
as  a  portrait  and  subjeot  painter  till  his 
death  at  Alderley,  Cheshire,  on  14  June 
1872. 

Duval  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Acad^y 
from  1886 to  1872  (twenty  pictures)  both  poe- 
traits  and  sulneot  pictures,  and  as  regalarly 
in  the  local  exhibttiona  atLiveipooland  Man- 
chester. His  portaraits  are  good  likenesses, 
and  have  connderable  artistic  merit,  paitictH 
larlyhisehalkBtudiesofchildren.  Oneoftbs 
earlustconuBiasUms  Dova]  reeuved  wasfecm 
Mr.  Daniel  Lee  ^  a  portraitof  Oanid  CKOon- 
nell,  1^0  would  only  grant  aaitting  of  two 
hoars  and  a  half;  but  toe  artist  not  only  pos- 
sessed a  wonderful  facility  for  catching  ex- 
pression, but  also  for  rapid  work,  and  the  result 
was  a  charaeteristio  portrait.  He  had  prev^ 
ously  painted  a  picture  containing  one  hun- 
dredpcfftraits  of  theleading  Weslejrans  in  the 
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United  Kingdom,  irho  met  in  Manchester 
to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  methodism. 
Among  his  best-known  prodnctions  in  this 
branch  of  art  am  likeneaeea  <^  the  chief 
members  of  the  Anti-Coxnla  w  Leagoe,  vhidi 
were  afterwards  engimTed.  He  had  a  large 
jnactice  in  IdTerpool  and  Hanchester,  and  , 
also  in  Lond<m.  All  his  work  was  marked  , 
by  ^teat  taste  and  beauty.  Throughout  his  , 
artistic  careerheneTerwhoUyabandonedsub- 1 
iect  picture  painting.  One  of  his  first  and 
best  known  works  in  this  line  is  *  The  Ruined 
Gamester.'  It  was  purchased  by  a  Manches- 
ter print-seller  named  Dewhurst,  and  en- 
graved, earning  for  itself  so  great  a  popu- 
uuitr  that  a  cartoon  in '  Punch,'  caricaturing 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  drawn  &om  it,  and  an 
etching  from  the  picture  and  some  clever  | 
verses  (both  by  the  artist)  appeared  in  the 
'North  of  England  Magazine^for  June  1642. 
He  aftwwaids  exhiluted '  The  Giaour/ 1842, 
'  Oolumbns  in  Chuns,' 1866. '  The  Dedication 
of  Samnd,'  1868,  'The  Morning  Walk,'  1661, 
and  many  others  in  local  ez&lutioiis.  He 
also  painted  during  his  later  years  some  clever 
seapieces. 

Iraval  was  a  witty  and  accomplished  writer. 
Many  papers  by  urn  will  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  the  '  North  of  England  Magazine,' 
and  in  1868  he  published  five  pampl^ts  on 
the  struggle  then  taking  place  in  the  United 
States  between  the  Nonh  and  South. 

ntfaaeliestar  Examiner  and  Times,  17  June 
1878;  Art-limsDfBS  Ezaminer;  pflawmal  know- 
ledge.]  A  N. 

DTTVAIi,  OLAUBE  (1648-1670),  high- 
wayman, bom  of  poor  parents  at  Dtun- 
fiont,  Normandy,  in  1643.  A  report  which 
was  current  during  Ha  lifetime,  that  he  was 
the  son  of  a  cook  in  Smock  Alley,  "Without 
Bishop^te,  is  sufficiently  discredited.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  Paris, 
where  he  remained  in  service  till  the  Resto- 
ration, when  he  came  to  England  in  attend- 
ance on  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  It  was 
not  l(mg  before  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
highwaymen,  and  in  that  capacitv  became 
notorions  throughout  the  land,  his  fame  rest- 
ing hardly  less  on  his  gallantry  to  ladies 
than  on  his  daring  robbenes.  It  is  related, 
for  instance,  among  many  similar  exploits, 
that  on  one  occasion  ha  stopped  a  coach  in 
which  a  gen^eman  and  hia  wife  were  tra- 
relling  with  400/.  in  cash.  The  lady,  with 
frreat  presence  of  mind,  b^^  to  play  on  a 
BagBOlet|iHierBupon  she  was  asked  oy  Duval 
to  oaiHW  with  him  on  the  roadside  turf.  His 
request  was  granted,  and  a  coranto  solemnly 
executed,  the  husband  looking  on.  The  latter 
ms  then  as^  to  pay  for  his  entertMnment, 


and  Daval,  taking  100/.  only,  allowiAd  the 
coach  to  proceed  on  its  way.  His  gallantry 
notwithstanding,  the  name  of  Duval  soon 
became  a  terror  to  traveller^  and  lan;e  le- 
wards  were  offered  for  his  c^ture.  So  hot 
was  the  pursuit  that  Duval  was  compelled  to 
flee  to  France;  but  after  a  few  months' tame 
he  returned,  and  shortly  afterwards  was 
taken,  while  drank,  in  the  Hole-in-the-Wall, 
Ohandos  Street.  On  17  Jan.  1669-70  he  was 
arraigned  at  th»  Old  Bailey,  and  being  found 
guilty  on  six  indictments  ont  of  a  much 
greater  number,  whi<^  could  have  been  proved 
if  necessary,  was  condemned  to  death.  Many 
great  ladies  are  stud  to  have  interceded  for 
his  life,  but  the  king,  on  Duval's  capture,  had 
expressly  excluded  him  from  all  hope  of 
pardon,  and  on  the  Friday  following  (31  Jan.) 
he  was  executed  at  Tyburn.  His  body  was 
cut  down  and  laid  in  state  at  the  Tuigier 
Tavero,  St.  CKles's,  whraa  it  was  visited  by 
great  crowds  of  all  ranks,  amid  suoh  un- 
seemly demonstrations  that  the  exhilnticm 
waa  stopped  by  a  judge's  order.  Dnval  was 
buried  in  the  centre  aide  of  Covent  Garden 
Church,  under  a  stone  inscribed  with  an 
epiteph  beginning : 

Hero  lies  Da  Vsll :  Reader,  if  male  thon  art, 
Look  to  thy  parse ;  if  female,  to  thy  heart 

The  only  full  account  of  the  lifb  and  ad- 
ventures of  Duval  is  the  *  Memoirs  of  Du 
Vail :  containii^  the  History  of  his  Life  and 
Death '  (4to,  19  pp.,  reprinted  in  '  Harieian 
Miscellany/  iii.  308),  published  immediately 
after  his  execution,  and  ascribed  to  U»  jmi 
of  William  Pope.  This  pamphlet  was  copied 
almost  litnal&W  Alexander  Smith  in  his 
'  Lives  of  the  Highwaymen,'  and  is  also  re- 
produced in  '  Gelwrat«d  Trials,'  vol.  ii. ;  bttt 
some  of  the  incidents  narrated  in  it,  especi- 
ally  those  dealing  with  Duval's  relations  witli 
lames  of  rank,  appear  unworthy  of  credence 
— a  view  which  u  to  some  extent  borne  out 
by  the  author's  declaration  on  the  title-page, 
that  his  work  was  '  intended  as  a  severe  re- 
flexion on  the  too  great  fondness  of  English 
ladies  for  French  footmen ;  which  at  thattime 
of  day  was  a  too  common  complaint.'  The 
tradition,  howe^ver,  that  Duval  waa  particu- 
larly successful  in  winning  the  favour  of 
women  is  supported  by  Titus  Gates  (Etxwv 
^ao■lXllt7,  2nd  edit.  1696,  pt.  i.  p.  4),  who 
sneers  at  the  'divers  great  personages  of  the 
feminine  sex  that  on  their  knees  made  sup- 
plication for  that  inripid  highwayman,'  add- 
ing, '  it  is  true  he  was  a  man  of  singular 
parts  and  learning,  only  he  could  neither  read 
nor  write.'  The  same  characteristic  of  Duval 
is  also  dwelt  on  at  length  by  Samuel  Butler 
in  the  satiric  glorification  of  the  highwayman 
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vliidilieaklled  aRnduieOde  'To  the  Happy 
Memory  of  the  Most  Renowned  Zhi-Val.' 

[Antbinities  u  above ;  London  Ouett«,  from 
ThandsT,  30  Jon.  to  Honda;  84  Jan.  1069-70 ; 
ef.  art.  lifoBTOif,  Sn  William.]  A.  V. 

DUVAL,  LEWIS  (1774-1844),  the  emi- 
nent oonTeyancer,  born  at  Oenera  oa  11  Not. 
1774,  was  the  second  son  of  John  Ihival  of 
Waniford  Court,  Tbro^orton  Street,  Lon- 
don, a  well-known  diamond  merchant  of 
Genevese  orifpn,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  Beau- 
fel  de  Vismes  of  the  Nowell,  York.  He  waa 
educated  atTrini^  Hall,  Cambridge,  where 
fas  took  the  degree  of  I1L.B.  in  1796,  and 
was  aocm  aftonnurdi  elected  a  fbUow  of  hia 
coUege.  DutbI  waa  admitted  a  student  ctf 
Ldncoln'a  Inn  on  18  June  1798,  and  (m  leav- 
ing Cambridge  became  a  puwl  of  Charles 
BuUer(176(M8S2)  [q.v.],  in  whose  chambers 
he  temained  for  rather  more  than  two  years, 
fie  tlwtt  commenced  practice  ae  a  convey- 
ancer,  and  in  the  early  years  of  his  profes- 
sional career  was  moch  empbyed  by  Butler, 
who  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  the 
talents  trf  his  old  pupil.  Duval  waa  after- 
warda  called  to  the  bar  in  Trinity  term 
1804.  Unlike  many  eminent  conveyancers, 
he  owed  his  rise  in  the  profession  entirely  to 
his  skill  as  a  chamber  practitioner.  He  never 
l^nldished  any  legal  work,  and  the  hesitation 
in  his  ■PMCh.  to  which  he  was  aulgeet,  pre- 
Tflnted  nim  from  nnctiaing  in  court  with  any 
ohanoaof sncoesB.  Upon theretJiementftf  But- 
ler, PMrton,  and  Sanders,  Dvnl  became  the 
acknowIedAedhead  of  his  particular  Inanch  of 
learning.  ^HiOB^  not  an  original  member  of 
the  r«u  property  commission,  he  waa  snbse- 
qnently  appointed  a  commisdoner,  and  wrote 
the  greatw  portion  of  the  second  report,  which 
relatedentirelytotheestabliahmentof  agene- 
ral  refpstry  of  deeds  {Rirl.  Papers,  18S0,  zi. 
1-81).  AsadraughtsmanDuT^toagreatei^ 
tent  followed  Butler's  fbrms;  and  being  'en- 
dowed with  a  nice  appreciation  of  language, 
and  a  dear  understanding  of  the  objects  of 
legal  instromentB,  he  did  much  to  improve 
their  penpieuity  and  predmon'  (D&yidbon, 
l^reoeamttandibrmifm  Omvejfmiemo,  1874, 
L  8).  Among  fais  more  distngaislwd  pupils 
wore  Swden,  Christie,  BeUsiuai  Kea,  iW- 
ney,  I«oftu8  Wigram,  Jodiaa  Williams,  and 
Oharlee  JUH,  who  married  Duval's  niece,  and 
afterwards  became  a  -vice-chancellor. 

DuTal  died  at  St.  Fetersbui^  Hooae,  Bay»- 
mter  Hill,  on  11  Aug.  1844,  in  his  seventieth 
year,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Geoi^'s  Qiapel 
in  the  Bayswater  Boad.  His  portrait  by  Sir 
Geo^  H^rter  and  a  bust  by  oievier  are  in 
the  possesuim  at  hia  nephew,  Hr.  Lewis 
DuraL 


[Lav  Bevteir  sod  Quatterly  Journal  of  BritiBh 
and  Eoroign  Jnrispnidence,  i.  1S9--44;  Oant. 
Mag,  1844,  new  ser.  xxii.  828 ;  Oiad.  Cantalff. 
(1823),  p.  149;  Liocohi'a  LmBagistera;  privata 
infonnatioo.]  G.  F.  B.  B. 

D0VAL,  PHILIP  (d.  1709  ?),  painter,  is 
stated  to  have  been  a  native  ia  France,  a 
pupil  of  Charles  le  Brun^and  to  have  studied 
painting  in  Venice  and  Verona,  forming  his 
style  <m  the  gnxt  painters  of  those  towns. 
He  settled  in  England  about  1670,  and  prac- 
tised for  some  years  in  London.  In  1673 
he  painted  for  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  a 
picture  of  *  Venua  receiving  from  Vulcan 
the  armour  for  .^eas.'  Having  a  taste  for 
chemistry,  he  wasted  most  of  bis  time  and 
snbatance  in  the  practice  of  it.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  [q.  v.],  who 
gave  him  a  small  annuity,  but  after  that 
gentleman's  death  he  fell  into  great  want, 
and  his  mind  became  disordered.  He  is 
stated  to  have  died  in  Loudon  about  1709, 
and  to  have  been  buried  at  St.  Martin's- in- 
the-:Relda.  In  the  ^nlleiy  of  3f.  Boyer 
d'AguiBes  were  two  pictures  by  Duval,  re- 
presenting  'Europa'  and  *Leda' (both  en- 
graved by  J.  Coelemans).  Mariette  attri- 
butes these  to  Philip  Duval,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  should  be  ascribed  to  Robert 
DuvAX  (1644-1782),  bom  at  the  Hague,  and 
a  pupil  of  N.  Wieling,  who  studied  at  Rome 
and  Venice,  especial!^  in  the  style  of  Pietro 
da  Cortona.  H^mamed  a  daughter  oS  one  of 
William  Ill's  chaplains,  through  whose  in- 
fluence he  obtained  the  direction  of  the  royal 
collections,  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
buildings  at  the  royal  palace  of  hoo.  He  was 
sent  over  to  England  to  assist  in  cleaning  and 
repairing  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  and  other 
pictures;  heretumed,however,totheHBgue, 
where  in  1682  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  Academy,  and  subsequently  became  di- 
rector. The  ceiling  of  theball  in  the  Academy 
was  punted  by  him.  He  died  22  Jan.  1^83, 
aged  8a 

[Badgrave'a  Diet  0/  Artists;  Dossieox's  Las 
ArUBtes  Franqaia  i  I'Etr&Dger;  Abacedario  de 
P.  J.  Mariatte ;  Vertue's  MS3.  (Brit  Mm.  Add. 
MS.  23069);  Imraerzeers  LeTsna  en  Werkan 
der  Hollandsche  en  Vlaamscha  Eanetachilders ; 
Deaoarnp's  Vies  dea  Feintrea,  vol.  iii. ;  Galerie 
de  M.  Boytx  d'AgniUes.]  L.  C. 

DWABBIEL  SinPORTUNATUS  WIL- 
LIAM LILLE  Y  n786-1860),lawyer,  eldest 
son  of  William  Dwarris  of  Warwick  and 
Ghilden  Qrove,  Jamaica,  by  Sarah,  daughter 
of  W.  Smith  of  Southern  in  Warwickshire, 
waa  bom  in  Jamaica,  2S  Oct.  1786,  where 
he  inherited  a  considerable  property,  but  loft 
the  island  in  infancy,  and  was  entered  wt 
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Rugby  School  SS  Oct.  1801.  He  proceeded 
thence  to  UniTeruty  College,  Oxford,  and 
took  the  degree  of  B.A.  on  1  March  1808. 
Having  determined  upon  adopting  the  law 
as  bis  profession,  he  was  called  to  the  bar 
at  the  Middle  Temple  on  38  June  1811,  and 
in  the  same  year  (38  Feb.)  married  Alicia, 
daughter  of  Robert  Brereton,  a  captain  in 
the  army.  Q!1iroagh  his  connection  with 
Jomtuca,  he  was  appointed  in  1822  one  of 
the  commieaioneTB  to  inq^uire  into  the  state 
of  the  law  in  the  colonies  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  on  the  passing  of  an  act  founded  upon 
his  report  (he  bang  the  only  auTTivinff  co no- 
mission  er),  his  serricea  were  aeknowiedged 
hy  kiughthood,  an  honour  wfaidi  was  be- 
stowed upon  mm  at  St.  Jamea's  Palace  on 
2  May  1638.  Numerous  official  a|^intments 
were  conferred  upon  him.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  for  examining  into 
the  miinieipal  corporations,  a  master  of  the 
queen's  bench,  recorder  of  Newcastl&^indeF* 
Lyme,  and  counsel  to  the  board  of  health. 
In  1860  he  was  elected  a  bencher  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  in  1869  he  was  appcnnted 
its  treasurer,  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
take  the  chief  part  in  the  ceremony  of  laying 
the  foundation-stone  of  its  new  Ubrary,  He 
was  both  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A.,  a  Tice-president 
of  the  AycheeologicBl  A88oeiatioB,andamem- 
ber  of  the  AreluMdt^cal  Institute.  Dwarris 
died  at  75  Ecclastcm  Square,  London,  on 
SO  May  1800,  and  was  baried  in  Woking 
oemeterr  on  S6  May ;  his  wife  died  in  the 
same  house  on  10  June  1866,  and  her  re- 
mains were  placed  in  the  same  cemetery  on 
16June.  Their  funtly  consisted  of  four  sons 
and  two  daughters. 

AUtbone  assigns  to  Dwarris  the  author- 
ship of  a  volume  entitled  '  Juvenile  Essavs 
in  Verse,  1805 :  *  the  volume  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Brit  ish  Museum,  and  is  unknown 
to  his  surviving  children.  His  other  publi- 
cations were:  I. 'Substance  of  the  Three  Re- 
ports of  the  Commissioner  of  Inquiry  into 
the  Administeation  of  Civil  and  Cruninal 
Justice  in  the  West  Indies ;  extracted  from 
the  Fsriiamentor^  Papers,'  1827.  2.  'The 
West  India  Question  plainly  stated,  and  the 
only  Practical  Remedy  briefly  oonsidwed,' 
18^,  in  which  Dwarris  argued  in  fttvoar  ot 
an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
and  Uie  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  His 
views  on  these  questions  are  also  set  out  in  a 
long  letter  which  he  addressed  from  Borbadoes 
in  January  1823  to  Dr.  Parr  (Parb,  Works, 
viii.  25-8).  3. '  A  General  Treatise  on  Sta- 
tutes,' 1830-1,  two  parts;  3nd  ed.,  assisted 
hy  W.  H.  Amyot,  barrister^t-law,  and  the 
■on-in-law  of  Dwarris,  1848 ;  another  ed.  by 
Piatt  Potter,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
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supreme  court  of  the  state  of  New  York,  Al- 
bany, New  Ywh,  1671.  A  standard  work  of 
highairthority.  4.  'Alberic,ConsulofRome,' 
an  historical  drama  in  five  acts  (anonj,  1832, 
6.  *  Railway  Results,  or  the  Qauge  Deliver- 
ance J '  a  dramatic  sketch,  1846.  *  A  Skit  on 
the  Railway  Mania,' '  Young  England,'  See, 
6.  '  Some  New  Facts  and  a  Sus^ested  New 
Theory  .as  to  the  Authorship  of  Junius,' pri- 
vately  printed,  1860.  The  opinion  of  Dwarris 
woe  mat  the  letters  were  written  by  several 
persons,  of  whom  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  the 
chief.  This  volome,  wit^  other  works  on 
the  some  sul^eot,  was  reviewed  hy  Mr.  0.  W. 
Dilke  in  the  '  Athennum '  for  18«)  and  1861 , 
and  the  articles  are  reproduced  in  his '  Papers 
of  a  Critic,'  vol.  ii.  7.  '  A  Letter  to  the  Fel- 
lows of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  on 
the  Present  Condition  and  Future  Prospects 
of  the  Society/  privately  printed,  1852 ;  an 
aignmsnt  in  ravour  of  a  reduction  in  the 
rato  of  subscription  and  on  the  necessity  for 
increased  energy  in  the  society's  operations. 
8.  '  A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  his 
Proposed  Scheme  for  the  Consolidation  of 
the  Statute  Law,'  1863.  9.  'The  Widow's 
Bc»cue,'  '  Select  Eulogies,'  *  Schooled  or 
Fooled 'a  tale,  'Collected  and  Recollected,' 
1856.  Tothe'JournaloftheBritishArchseo- 
h^col  Associatitm  he  contributed  the  fol- 
lowing papers :  '  On  the  Local  Laws,  Courts, 
and  Customs  of  Derbyshire,' vii.  190-9;  'The 
Forest  La^,  Courts,  and  Customs  and  the 
Chief  Justices  in  Eyre,  N(»-th  and  South 
of  the  Trent,'  viii.  172-83 ;  'The  Privileges 
of  Sanctuary,'  xiv.  97-1 1 0.  In  the  '  Arclueo- 
loffia,'  xxziii.  66,  is  a  paper  by  Dwarris 
'  On  the  History  of  one  of  the  Old  Cheshire 
Families,'  the  Breretons,  with  whom  his  wifo 
was  connected. 

[law  Times,  xxxT.  141  (1860);  Rugby  School 
Begistar,  i.  B6;  Gent.  Mag.  Jone  1660,  p.  646  ; 
Journnl  of  Brit.  Archieol.  Assoc.  (by  T.  J.  PeLti- 
grew),  zvii.  182-3  (1881) ;  information  from  his 
son.  Canon  Dwarria]  W.  P.  0. 

DWIQHT.JOHNC/!.  1071-1698),  potter, 
is  said  to  have  been  a  native  d  Oxfordshire ; 
to  have  proceeded  B.C.L.  from  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  17  Dee.  1661 ;  and  to  have  been  se- 
cretary to  Bryan  Walton,  Henry  F^e,  and 
George  Hall,  successively  bishops  of  Chester. 
But  if  the  statement  be  true  that '  he  suc- 
ceeded as  early  as  1640  in  making  a  few 
pieces  of  imperfect  porcelain'  (Me]tbtabd, 
Id/e  of  WedpDood,  i.  188),  he  must  have 
soon  begun  his  expenmente  in  ceramics.  The 
first  date  in  his  history  of  which  we  can  be 
certain  is  IS  April  1671,  when  Charles  II 
granted  him  his  first  patent;  the  next  is  the 
death  of  hia  daughter  Lydia,  3  March  1673. 
In  1684  a  new  patent  was  granted  him  on 
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the  expa&ia  of  hb  fizat,  ind  from  eataM 
in  a  poeket-bo(A  (one  of  two  now  in  the 
posseesion  of  the  present  proprietor  of  the 

B founded  by  htm  at  Fulham)  be  is 
to  have  been  alive  in  1698.  If  he 
o  experiment  in  potterv  before  1640, 
he'must  have  been  an  old  man  hy  the  dose  of 
the  century,  and  t^e  su^estion  that  he  died 
in  1787  is  clearly  indefensible.  In  this  year 
died  Dr.  Samuel  Dwight  v.J  of  Fulham, 
who  was  possibly  the  son  01  Dwight.  Dwight 
is  sometimes  styled  Dr.  John  Dwight,  but  this 
'    '  an  error,  as  he  is  called  umply 


John  Dwight,  gentleman,  in  both  his  patents, 
and  is  not  dubbed  doctor  by  any  contemporai^. 

Both  the  patents  are  printed  m  exteiuo  m 
Jewitt's '  Ceramic  Art  in  QreatBritain.'  The 
.first  waagranted  on  the  strength  (tf  tiie  atat»< 
ment  in  Dwiriit^s  petition  that  'John  Dwight^ 
QentlhAd  cusoovered  The  Histrayof  IVana- 
parent  Eart  henware,  comonly  knowne  by  the 
Names  of  Forcelatue  or  Chma,  and  Persian 
Ware,  as  also  the  Mieterie  of  the  Stone  Ware 
Tulgu'lycalled  Cologne  Ware;  andthathede- 
signed  to  introduce  a  Manufacture  of  the  said 
Wares  into  our  Eingdome  <^  England,  where 
they  have  not  hitherto  been  wrought  or  made.' 

Although  his  claim  to  make  what  would 
now  be  culed  porcelain  is  discredited,  and  it 
is  thought  by  some  experts  that  stoneware 
had  be^  made  before  m  England,  there  te 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  bona  fidei  of  the 
statements  in  Dwight's  jtetitjon,  and  it  is 
certain  th  at  at  the  dt^  of  it  he  had  made  long 
and  patient  investigations  and  experiment^ 
and  had  tnonght,  or  on  theeveof  Ining^ 
iog,  the  manufacture  of  stoneware  to  a  per- 
fection unknown  before  in  England  orperhaps 
elsewhere.  So  much  is  proved  by  a  dated 
piece  of  great  beaaty  and  importance  now  in 
the  South  Kensington  Maseom.  It  is  a  half- 
length  effigy  of  ms  daughter  Lydia,  lying 
wiUL  head  raised  upon  a  pillow  as  she  ap- 
is inscribed  on  the 


after  death,  and 
fcack  'Lydia  Dwight,  dyd  March  8,  1878.' 
It  is  also  certain  that  he  made  a  substance 
which  might  have  appeared  to  him  to  have 
been  porcelain,  for  l^ofessor  A.  H.  Church 
says : '  Dwight  did  nearly  approach  success  in 
the  making  of  a  hard  translucent  ware  umi- 
lar  to  hard  <»iental  poroelun.  The  applied 
<miaments  on  his  grey  stoneware  jugs  and 
flasks,  and  even  the  snfastanee  of  some  of 
his  stetuettes,  wcere  distinetlT  poreellanous.' 

Six  years  alter  the  gnmt  of  us  first  patent 
we  find  evidence  not  only  of  his  fiune  as  a 
potter,  but  also  of  the  conunereial  soccees  of 
the  Fulham  works.  In  the  *  Historr  of  Ox* 
fordshire*  (published  1677)  by  Dr.  Plot,  the 
antiquary  and  keeper  of  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  there  occurs  the  fi:41owing  passage: 


'  ^le  ingenioos  John  Dwight,  finnurly  M.  A. 
of  Christ  Church  College,  Onm.,  hMh  dis- 
covered tiiemystery  of  the  stone  or  Oologne 

wares  (such  as  d'Alva  bottles,  jugs,  noggins), 
heretofore  made  only  in  Qermany,  and  1^ 
the  Dutch  brought  over  into  England  in  great 
quantities ;  and  hath  set  up  a  manuflsctura 
of  the  same,  which  (by  methods  and  contriv- 
ances of  his  own,  altogether  unlike  those  used 
by  the  Qermans),  in  three  or  four  vears'  time, 
he  has  brought  it  to  greater  penection  than 
it  has  attained  where  it  hath  been  used  for 
many  ages,  insomuch  that  the  Company  of 
Qlass-sdlers  of  London,  who  are  the  dealers 
ibr  that  commodity,  have  contracted  with 
the  inventor  to  bay  wly  of  his  English  manu- 
facture, and  refuse  the  foreign.' 

The  same  writer  notes  among  Dwi^if  s 
other  disoorones  'Ae  mystery  of  t^e  He^ 
aiaii  waxes  and  Teasels  fbrxM^ing  thepen»> 
trating  salts  and  spirits  of  the  ohymists,  and 
'  ways  to  make  an  earth  white  and  trana- 
parent  as  poroellane/  and  states  that  'to  this 
earth  he  oath  added  the  colours  that  are 
usual  in  the  coloured  china  ware,  and  divers 
o^rs  not  seen  before,'  and  thfUi '  he  hath 
also  caused  to  be  modelled  statues  or  figures 
of  the  said  transparent  earth  (a  thing  not 
done  elsewhere,  lor  China  affords  us  only 
imperfect  mouldings),  which  he  hath  diver- 
sified with  great  variety  of  colours,  making 
them  of  the  colour  of  iron,  copper,  brass,  and 
party-coloured  as  some  Achat-atonea,'  and 
agmn:  'Li  short,  he  has  so  advanced ue  Art 
Hastie  that  'tis  dubioua  whether  any  man 
since  PrMft^ensluOT^exodled 

S?Uny*(Slir^^^!mT'c"l3).' 

Hiat  this  panegyric  was  scarcely  excesdve 
we  have  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  greatest 
living  authorities.  M.  L.  Solon,  in  '  The  Art 
of  the  Old  English  Potter,'  save  of  Dwight: 
'  To  him  must  be  attributed  the  foundation 
of  an  important  industxj^ ;  by  his  unremit- 
ting researches,  and  their  practical  applica- 
tiouj  he  not  only  found  the  means  of  supply- 
ing in  large  quantities  the  daily  wants  of  the 
people  with  an  article  superior  to  anything 
that  had  ever  been  known  before,  but  l>e6idefl, 
by  the  exercise  of  his  refined  taste  and  un- 
common skill,  he  raised  lus  craft  to  a  high 
level;  nothiiuf  among  the  masterinecee  of 
Oeramie  art  of  all  other  oountries  can  «cel 
tiu  beau]^  of  Dwight's  brown  stoneware 
figures,  either  for  design,  modelling,  or  fine- 
ness of  material.' 

Two  of  the  finest  of  these  figiires  (Mars 
and  Meleager)  are  now  in  the  British  Mit- 
seum.  In  the  same  collection,  recently  en- 
riched from  those  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks  and 
Mr.  H.  WiUett,  are  »  magnificent  ItfiB-siied 
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bust  of  Prince  Bupert,  and  Beveral  other 
busts  and  statuettes  in  white  stoneware.  At 
the  Sonth  Eensincton  Moseum  are  a  beauti- 
fully executed  little  bust  of  James  II  and  a 
statuette  of  a  child  with  a  skull  at  her  feet, 
fluppoeed  to  represent  bis  daughter  Lydia, 
andheie  also  is  the  undoubted  effigy  of  Lydia 
before  mentioned.  What  has  been  conjeo- 
tured  to  be  a  third  memento  of  this  child  is 
a  hand  apparently  cast  from  life,  which  ia  in 
Uie  British  Museum.  Both  museums  con- 
tain specimens  of  his  useful  ware-mugs, 
nog^ns,  bellanuiBes,  and  the  like,  a  number 
of  which  were  disooTered  some  Tears  ago  in 
a  Irieked-up  cellar  at  the  Fulham  works. 
Other  qiecimens  of  Dwight's  ware  are  in  pri- 
vate h^ds,  but  the  identification  of  any  of 
the  more  artistic  pieces  of  Dwight's  manufac- 
ture would  have  oeen  difficult  now  if  it  had 
not  been  for  thejfireserTation  by  his  descen- 
dants at  the  Fulham  works  of  a  few  capital 
and  authentic  specimens,  which  were  bought 
by  Mr.  Baylis  of  Prior  Park  in  1862.  From 
him  they  were  acquired  by  Mr,  0.  "W.  Rey- 
nolds, and  are  now  generally  known  as  the 
Reynolds'  Collection,  which  was  dispersed  by 
auction  in  1871.  It  is  from  this  source  that 
meet  of  the  finer  specimens  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington and  British  Museum  came. 

Whether  Dw^ht  himself  modelled  any  of 
the  statuettes  and  bnsts  that  were  produced 
at  Ids  works  u  not  known.  'H»  is  said  to 
have  employed  Italian  workmen,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  nslieve  that  such  masterpieces  of 
plastic  art  as  the  Meleager,  t^e  bust  of  Prince 
Rupert,  and  several  other  pieoeeof  the  same 
stamp,  could  have  been  the  work  of  any  but 
a  thoroughly  trained  sculptor.  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  man  of  rare 
artistic  taste,  and  some  of  the  statuettes,  and 
even  the  efEgy  of  Lydia,  are  not  beyond  the 
range  of  a  skilled  amateor.  M.  Solon  seems 
to  1m  inclined  to  give  him  the  credit  of  all, 
and  writes  of  Uie  efl^: '  We  fancy  we  can 
trace  the  loving  care  of  a  bereaved  &ther  in 
the  reproduction  of  the  foatnres,  and  the 
mjnttteperfeetion  with  which  the  accessories, 
such  as  flowns  sjid  lace,  are  treated.' 

Though  soccessful  with  the  ordinary  use- 
ful ware  of  commerce,  Dwight's  more  artistic 
productions  do  sot  seem  to  have  attracted 
thmr  due  share  of  attentiiMi,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  buried  his  models  and  tools  in  disgust, 
The  only  trait  of  hischaracter  except  his  afie&- 
tion  for  Lydia,  of  which  we  have  evidence,  is 
his  love  of  hiding.  One  of  his  pooket-books 
contains  memoranda  of  money  (often  con- 
siderable sums)  stowed  away  in  different 
holes  and  comers  of  his  ovens  and  kitchen. 

AltMrether  few  men  at  once  so  important 
and  so  iDng-Ured  hare  left  so  few  records  of 


their  lives  and  themselves,  and  the  little  we 
know  of  him  hss  been  obscured  and  confused 
bv  those  who  have  written  about  him.  Even 
about  his  daughter  Lydia  conjecture  has  not 
been  happy.  Her  emgy  is  clearly  that  of 
little  more  than  an  infant,  and  contradicts 
the  supposition  (founded  by  the  late  Mr, 
Jewitt  on  an  entry  in  one  of  the  pocket-books 
already  mentioned)  that  this  Lydia  Dwight 
was  fifteen  years  old  when  she  died.  The 
statuette  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
which  is  supposed  to  rrateeent  Lydia  DvnAt 
has  long  haiT,  and  is  evidaitlvof  a  girl  older 
thantheoriginaloftheeffigy.  Ibehuidinthe 
British  Museum  is  also  too  old  for  the  effigy, 
and  too  young  for  a  girl  of  fifteen.  As  the 
other  entries  in  thesame  books  bej^fin  in  1691, 
there  is  another  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
Lydia  Dwight  who  wrote  her  name  in  it 
was  not  the  same  as  she  who  died  in  1673, 
and  it  seems  on  the  whole  probable  that, 
having  lost  his  first  Lydia  in  infancy,  1^ 
called  a  later  daughter  by  the  same  name. 
That  he  had  at  least  one  child  who  grew  to 
maturity  is  more  than  probable,  for  m  1737 
the  pottery  belonged  to  a  Margaret  Dwight 
who  married  a  Mr.  White,  and  the  works  were 
in  the  possession  of  her  descendants  till  1864. 
If  li^a  Dwight  was  fifteen  when  ahe  died 
in  1673,  this  Margaret  andd  not  have  been 
her  listar  1^  the  same  mother,  but  if  Lydia 
died  in  io&acy  it  is  at  least  poaaible  that  she 
was. 

[Jewitt's  Ceramic  Art  in  Great  Britain; 
Church's  EoKltsh  Earthenwara ;  Solon's  Art  of 
the  Old  English  Pottar ;  Plot's  Hist,  of  Oxford- 
shire; Lyaons's  Environs,  ii.  399,  400;  Gent. 
Mag.  17S7  ;  Chaffers's  Marks  and  Monograms ; 
Art  Journal,  October  1863 ;  Meteyard's  Life  of 
Wedgwood.]  a  M. 

DWIGHT,  SAMUEL(1669f-1737),phy- 
sician,  bom  about  1669,  was  the  son  of  John 
Dwight,  who  has  been  identified  with  the 

E otter  noticed  in  the  preceding  article.  A 
rotlm  I^ilip  was  vicar  of  FnUiam  from 
1708  till  his  death  in  1739.  Another  brother, 
Edmund,  was  bom  in  1676.  In  July  1687 
the  &ther  is  described  as  being  then  of  Wi- 
gan,  Lancashire  (0.^ord  Matrumiation  R»- 
nitt&r,  cited  in  Wbloh,  Ahmni  Westmon, 
1863,  p.  2(]'7).  Samuel  entered  Westminster 
School  in  1686,  matriculated  a  commoner  of 
Ohrist  Church,  Oxford,  12  July  1687,  when 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  as  a  member  of 
that  house  nroceededB.A.  23  May  1691,  M.A. 
14Feh.l698(Ox/bn2G<ratiua£M,18ei,p.201). 
Some  verses  of  bis  occur  among  the  academi- 
cal rejoicings  on  the  birth  of  James  II's  son 
in  1688 ;  others  are  in  the  collecUon  celebrat- 
ing the  return  of  William  III  from  Ireland  in 
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1600.  He  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the 
College  of  Plmioians  26  Jime  1731.  On  the 
title-pages  of^^two  of  his  medical  treatises, 
published  respectively  in  1726  and  1731,  he 
IS  represented  as  a  doctor  of  medicine ;  but 
his  degree  was  not  recognised  by  t^e  college 
(^.ImU^CoU.  Q^PAy«tctaruinBnt.MuB.) 
He  practised  at  Fnlham,  and  dying  than 
10  Not.  1737,  was  buried  in  the  church  on 
the  17th  (Lnon,  SnmtwUf  Sui^lement,  p. 
160).  Dwight  was  tiie  author  of:  1.  'De 
Vomitione,  ejusgue  excessu  curando ;  nec  non 
deemeticismedicamentts,  &c.,' 8to,  London, 
1723.  2.  *DeHydropibus:  deque  Medica- 
meutis  ad  eos  utiubus  entellendoe,  &c,'8to, 
London,  1726.  3. '  De  Eebribus  symptoma- 
tieis  ,  .  .  deque  earum  curatione,'  8to,  Lon- 
don, 1731.  This  last  treatise  is  dedicated  to 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  whom  Ihdght  was  accus- 
tomed to  consult  in  cases  of  more  than  or- 
dinary difficulty  (cf.  liis  letter  to  Sloane, 
21  Nov.  1721,  Addit.  MS.  4043,  f.  226). 
Dwight  ifi  sometimes  wrongly  credited  (cf. 
Omt.  Mag.  vii.  702)  with  the  inventions  in 
pottery  made  by  John  Dwight  [q.  v.] 

[Anthoritiw  as  above ;  "Welch's  Alumni  West- 
mon.  (1802),  pp.  805,  207,  214,  222 ;  Honk's 
Odl.  of  FI1JS.  (1878),  ii.  117-18;  Faolkner'B 
Fnlham,  p.  37.]  Qt. 

DWNN,  LEWYS,  or  more  properfy 
Lewis  ap  Rhts  ap  Owaih  {d.  16I6P), 
deputy-herald  for  ■Wale3,  derived  his  accepted 
surname  &om  the  family  of  his  motner, 
Catharine,  daughter  of  Captain  Rhys  Qoch 
Dwnn  of  Cefn  y  Gwestad,  and  remotely  de- 
scended from  the  Dwnns  of  Kidwelly,  though 
since  the  fifteenth  centun'  his  branch  of  the 
family  had  been  settled  inPowyflland.  Lewys's 
father,  Rhys,  the  son  of  Ow^,  the  son  of 
Moms,  the  son  of  Howel,'was  also  a  Mont- 
gomeryshire man,  and  his  elaborate  pedigree, 
reaching  back  many  generations,  has  been  pre- 
served K>r  us.  Lewys  was  the  sole  cluld  of 
his  parents.  He  always  *had  a  predOection 
fior  neraldic  science*  and  pedigrees,  and  be- 
came a  diBciple  first  of  Hywel  apSir  Matthew, 
and  subsequently  of  William  Llyn  and  of 
OwenQwynedd.  Among  his  fellow-students 
was  Rhys  Gun  of  Oswestry.  He  was  thus 
able  to  copy  the  pedigree  books  of  all  these 
authoritjes,  uid  in  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  became  famous  himself  ae  a  genealc^st. 
He  was  also  a  well-known  bard,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  poetical  teacher  of  Bishm 
Richard  Davies  and  others.  If  so,  the  pupu 
must  have  been  very  much  older  than  tne 
master.  In  Febniary  1685-6  Dwnn  was, 'at 
the  request  of  sundry  gentlemen,'  appointed 
by  Robert  Cooke,  Clareneenx  king-at-arms, 
and  lUehard  Okver,  aa  marshal  to  William 


Flower,  Norroy  king-at-arms,  as  their  de* 
puties,  to  make  heralds'  visitations  in  WalAS. 
A  plan  for  a  aim  ilar  visitation  in  Edward  Vrs 
reign  had  never  been  carried  out,  but  Dwnn's 
experience  and  previoos  labours  now  gave  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  collection  of 
genealogical  information  in  a  district  hitherto 
n^lected  by  accredited  heralds.  Inthepatoit 
Dwnn  is  cconmended  ibr  lus  'former  teavels 
tJuonghont  the  most  part  of  tiie  aud  country 
for  attaining  tiia  knowled^  of  pedigrees/  as 
well  as  for '  nia  painful  dihgence  and  his  skill 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Welsh  tongue.' 
Dwnn  at  once  commenced  his  work,  and 
though  his  patrons  soon  died,  and  he  received 
no  further  formal  patents,  he  continued  his 
labours  until  1614,  though  the  amateur  cha- 
raoter  of  part  at  least  of  his  visitation  perhaps 
prevented  the  manuscripts  ever  reaching  the 
College  of  Arms.  He  met  with  manv  diffi- 
culties. He  apologises  to  the  reader  for  the 
badness  of  his  nandwriting,  owing  partly  to 
his  ^verty  not  allowing  him  to  employ  a 
copyist,  and  partly  to  the  hurry  of  some 
gentrjr  to  leave  home  and  the  inho^itable 
disposition  of  othon,  'who  would  neither 
afford  me  meat  nor  lodgings  merely  for  worir- 
ing,  but  required  money.'  But  he  persevered 
de^ite  all  obstacles,  and  almost  completed 
his  woi^.  It  WIS  put  ttMrether  in  no  sort  of 
order,  bnt  it  was  fiunous  for  its  superior  ac- 
curacy over  other  viutations,  since  Dwnn 
kept  fairly  within  his  instnictions  to  'omit 
all  high  lines  deduced  from  Ux  above  all  me- 
mory. For  this  reason  it  was  selected  for 
publication  by  the  Welsh  MSS.  Society  in 
pr^eience  to  two  other  earlier  collections  of 
pedigrees  by  oUier  heralds.  They  were  col- 
lected accordingly  from  various  scattered 
manoscnpts  and  published  in  two  magnificent 
quartos  under  the  edttcffship  of  Sir  Samuel 
Rush  UOTrick  at  Llandovery  in  1846.  The 
editfuradoedan  introduetionandcopious  notes. 
On  Dwnn's  lesearches  most  Welsh  &mily  his- 
tory depends.  Dwnn  is  commended  fat  his 
care  in  preserving  the  British  tongue  and  the 
most  Csmousworus  of  the  poets,  several  spe- 
cimens of  his  poetical  powers  are  interspersed 
among  the  visitation.  Few  particulars  of 
Dwnn^s  personal  life  have  come  down  to  us. 
He  livedat  Bettws  *  in  Cydewain  on  Berriew,' 
in  Montgomeryshire.  He  married  Alice, 
daughter  and  <M^eires8  of  Maredudd  Vaine, 
and  had  six  children,  named  James,  Edward, 
Thomas,  Charles,  Mary,  and  Elisabeth.  The 
date  of  his  death  cannot  be  ascertained,  but 
his  pedigrees  go  down  to  1614.  *A  lai^ 
numoer  of  poems  in  Dwnn's  autograph,  and 
mostly  of  his  own  composition,  are  preserved 
at  Feniarth.  ue  nearly  all  dated,  and 

as  the  last  date  is  1616,  Dwnn  must  have  been 
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alive  then,  but  probably  not  much  longer ' 
iMontgom.ColL  iii.  12»-30,  PowyalandClub). 

[All  that  is  known  of  Dwan's  life  is  coUecfed 
hy  Sir  S.  R.  Meyrick  in  his  Introdoction  ^fixed 
to  vol.  i.  of  Dvna'B  Heraldic  Viaitatioos  of 
WaUi.]  T.  F.  T. 

DWYER,  MICHAEL  (1771-1826),IriBli 
insurgent,  was  bom  in  co.  Wicklow  inl771. 
He  took  part  in  the  insurrectionary  move- 
ment of  1798,  joining  Joseph  Holt  with  a 
band  of  twenty  or  thirty  insurgents  from  the 
Wicklow  mountains,  wnete  he  subsequently 
pursued  a  sort  of  bandit  career  on  his  own 
account.  He  is  described  as  a  handsome, 
inteUigent  Wicklow  man,  possessed  of  some 
fine  traits  of  character.  In  1603  he  was  : 
concerned  in  Robert  Enunett's  insurrection, 
bringing  five  hundred  men  with  Mm  to  Rath- 
faniDam,but  he  refused  to  concur  in  Emmett's 
attempt  upon  Dublin.  It  was  in  the  house 
of  his  niece,  Anne  Devlin,  that  Emmett  la^ 
for  a  time  concealed  after  the  failure  of  his 
plans.  Dwyer  surrendered  to  Captain  Hume 
on  17 Dec  1803.  The'Belfast  News-Letter,' 
which  calls  him  a '  notorious  mountain  robber/ 
gives  a  minute  account  of  his  appearance  and 
manners.  He  was  sentenced  <mly  to  trans-  i 
port  ation,  on  the  ground  of  the  humanity  he 
bad  displayed.  Grattan  erroneously  says 
that  he  died  on  board  the  convict  ship  which 
was  to  convey  him  to  New  South  Wales,  be- 
fore the  veasu  started.  Webb  wrongly  givra 
ISlGastiiedateof hiadeatfa.  Inthatyearhe 
became  high  constable  of  Sydney.  He  died  at 
^dney  in  1826,  and  was  buried  in  the  Devon- 
shire Street  cemetery  there.  HemarriedMary 
Doyle,  a  lBrmer*8  daughter ;  Ross  dates  tlie 
marriage  inl778,  perhaps  a  misprint  for  1788. 

[Belfast  KevB-Letter,  28  Dee.  1  SOS,  uid  17  Jan. 
1 804 ;  Grattan's  Memoirs  of  Henry  Grattan,  1842, 
iv.  397  Boss's  Correspondence  of  Cemvallis, 
1859,  iii.  283  ;  Webb's  Compendiun  of  Irish 
Biography,  1878,  p.  162.]  A.  G. 

DTOE,  ALEXANDER  (1798-1869), 
scalar,  eldest  son  of  Lieutenant-general 
Alexander  Dyce  of  the  East  India  Company's 
service,  was  mini  in  Qe<ngeStre^,  Edinbui^h, 
30  June  1798.  His  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Neil  Campbell  of  Duntroon  and  Oib,  Ar- 
gyllshire, and  a  sister  of  Sir  Neil  Campbell, 
sometime  governor  of  Sierra  Leone.  The 
year  after  nia  birth  his  parents  sailed  for 
India,  leaving  him  in  charge  of  two  of  his 
Other's  usters  at  Aberdeen.  He  was  edu- 
Mted  at  the  Edinbni^h  High  School,  pro- 
ceeded in  1816  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
and  took  his  badwioi's  d^ree  in  1819.  It 
was  his  father's  wish  that  he  should  enter  the 
service  of  tlie  East  India  Company ;  but  Dyce 
badnotoate  for  this  careu*,  aad  aoeepted  the 


alternative  of  taking  orders.  Between  1833 
and  1826  he  served  two  curacies,  first  at 
Llanteglos,  a  fl^ng  village  near  Fowey, 
Cornwall,  and  afterwards  at  Nayland  in  Suf- 
folk. In  1836  he  abandoned  clerical  work, 
settled  at  Gray's  Inn  Square,  and  devoted 
himself  to  litemrTpnrsnits.  So  early  as  1818, 
in  his  undei^fraduate  days,  he  had  edited 
Jarri^sfietionaryof  the  langnage  of  Shoko' 
sp^ae,  and  in  1821,  shortly  before  his  ordi- 
nation, he  had  published  at  Oxford  a  little 
voltune  of  tranuations  in  blank  verse  of  se- 
lected passages  of  Quintus  Smymnust  In 
1826  he  published  'Spemnens  of  British 
Poetesses,'^  and  in  1827  he  edited  Oolline's 
poems.  Two  volumes  of  his  edition  of  George 
Peele  appeared  in  1828,  and  were  repul^hed 
in  1829;  a  third  volume,  containing  rare 
works  to  which  he  had  not  had  access  when 
the  eaiiier  volumes  were  issued,  followed  in 
1839.  In  1830  he  pablished,  from  a  manu- 
script, '  Demetrius  and  Enantbe'  (Fletcher's 
'  Homoroua  Ideutenant  *),  and  collected  the 
wo^  of  John  Webster  in  four  volumes.  His 
edition  of  the  pl^s  and  poems  of  Robert 
Ghnene,  in  two  volnmeB,  appeared  in  1831, 
and  in  1833  he  completed  Giflbrd's  edition 
of  Shirlejr,  editing  apart  of  the  sixth  volume, 
and  writmg  the  memoir.  Between  1831  and 
1836  he  contributed  to  Pickering's  '  Aldine  ' 
serieseditionaof  Beattie,  Pope,  A^enside,  and 
of  SQiakespeare's  poems ;  and  in  18S3  he  pub- 
lished '  Specimens  of  English  Sonnets.'  In 
1836-8  he  edited  the  works  of  Richard  Bent- 
ley,  in  three  volumes.  It  had  been  his  inten- 
tion to  produce  an  exhaustive  edition  of 
Bentley;  but  'the  indifference  of  general 
readers  to  classical  literature,*  be  wrote  to 
John  Forster,  *  prevented  my  carrying  out 
the  design.'  In  1840 he  pubHsfaed  an  editdon 
of  the  works  of  Thomas  Middleton,  in  tn 
volumes,  which  was  followed  in  1843  by  an 
edition  of  Skelton's  works,  in  two  volumes. 
The  first  volume  of  bis  elaborate  edition  oi 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  appeared  in  1843,  and 
the  last  volume  (the  eleventh)  in  1846.  In 
1850  he  issued  an  edition  oi  Marlowe,  in 
three  volumes;  in  1866  'Recollections  of  the 
Table  Talk  of  Samuel  Rogers;'  iind  in  1867 
an  edition  of  Shakespeare,  in  nine  volumes. 
Dyce  is  best  and  most  deservedly  known  by 
this  edition  of  Shakespeare.  Its  textual 
criticism  is  of  the  highest  value,  and  the 
brief  annotations  are  always  useful  and  to 
the  point.  The  glossary  is  fyill  and  meets 
most  of  the  difliinilties.  A  vast  number  ol 
Shatespearean  students  r^[ard  it  as  the  most 
readable  and  satisfactory  of  all  Uie  editions 
of  the  dramatist  A  second  edition  of  Web- 
ster,  carefully  revised,  was  published  in  1867, 
one  "voL  j  Peele  and  Greene,  one  vol.,  wen 
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re-edited  in  1858;  Marlowe,  one  vol.,  in 
1861  i  and  Shakespeare,  nine  toIs.,  in  1864- 
1867.  Hie  latest  work  was  a  revieed  edi- 
tion, in  three  vols.,  of  Oifibrd's  Ford.  The 
preface  to  that  work  is  dated '  16  Feb.  1869.' 
At  the  close  of  Jnne  1868  he  wrote  to  his 
fi^nd  Forster  that  he  was  *  unusual  !y  well ; ' 
but  at  the  beginnino'  of  August  he  declared 
hims^  to  be,  though  free  from  pain, '  ill,  ill, 
ill,  ezhauated  from  inability  to  sleep  and  to 
eat,  my  nights  intolerable,  my  days  weari- 
some, because  I  cannot  read^  and  when  or 
how  it  is  to  end  seems  uncertam.'  In  another 
letter  to  Forstet,  dated  4  Dec.  1868,  he  wrote : 
'  I  suspect  that  I  am  very  graduallv  dying, 
and  if  such  is  the  case,  I  certainly  nare  no 
reason  to  make  any  childish  lamentatbn,  for 
I  have  lived  a  great  deal  longer  than  most 
people  who  are  bora  into  this  world,  and  I 
look  back  on  my  past  existence  without  much 
disapprobation.'  He  was  sufiering  from  or- 
gamc  derangement  of  the  liver.  !ui  the  pre- 
face t<o  his  emtion  of  Oifibrd's  Ford  he  states 
that  the  'languor  and  weakness  consequent 
on  a  veiT  long  and  serious  illness'  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  pursue  any  researches 
among  the  public  records.  But  he  continued 
workmg,  tnouf  h  bedridden,  to  the  end,  pre- 
paring a  third  edition  of  his  Shakespeare 
(wbicn  was  posthumously  publisbed  by  the 
care  of  John  Forster),  and  still  busy  with 
his  unfinished  translation  (begun  more  than 
twenty  years  earlier)  of  Athenseus's '  Deipno- 
sophists.'  He  died  15  May  1869,  at  83  Ox- 
ford Terrace,  where  he  had  resided  for  tbe 
last  ten  years  of  his  life.  He  bequeatbed  bis 
valuable  library,  with  his  pictures  and  prints, 
to  South  Kensiwtoa  Museum.  The  ubrai^ 
contains  many  EUsabethan  rarities,  and  is 
rich  in  bbsucal  and  Italian  literature. 

For  the  Camden  Society  Dyce  edited 
Kempe'e  *Nine  Days'  Wonder;'  for  the 
Percy  Society  Porter's  'Two  Angiy  Women 
of  Abingdon,'  Drayton's  'Harmony  of  the 
Church,'  and  'Poems'  of  Sir  R  Wottonj 
for  the  Shakespeaie  Society  the  old  tragedy 
of '  Timon '  and  the  tragedy  of  '  Sir  Thomas 
More.'  He  also  publisbed  '  Remarks  on  Mr. 
J.  P.  Collier's  and  Mr.  C.  Knight's  editions 
of  Shakespeare,'  1844 ;  '  A  ^w  Notes  on 
Shakespeare,'  1863 ;  and  '  Strictures  on  Mr. 
Collier's  new  edition  of  Shakespeare,'  1869. 
For  many  years  be  was  on  terms  of  cordial 
relationship  with  Payne  Collier,  to  n  hom  in 
1840  he  dedicated  his  edition  of  '  Middle- 
ton  ; '  but  the  friendship  was  afterwards  in- 
terrupted, and  finally  dissolved.  The  manu- 
acript  of  Dice's  projected  translation  of^ 
'  Atnenseus'  is  preserved  at  South  Kensing-  i 
t(Hk.  A  translation  of  the  '  Detpnosophists '  ^ 
was  a  fonnidaUe  undertaking,  and  it  is  1 


doubtful  whetlier,  under  any  circumstanoeSf 
this  labour  of  love  could  nave  been  com- 
pleted. 

There  have  been  editors  more  brilliant 
than  Dyce,  but  his  deep  and  varied  learning, 
bis  minute  accuracy,  and  his  nice  diacrinunap* 
tion  have  very  rar^y  been  equalled.  So  IcBig 
as  the  best  traditions  of  English  scholarship 
survive  hu  name  will  be  respected. 

biographical  notice  by  John  Forvtor  nreflxed 
to  Catuogue  of  the  Dyce  Libraiy.]    A  fl.  B. 

DYCE,  WILLIAM  (1806-1864),  painter, 
third  son  of  William  Dyce,  M,I).,  F.R.S. 
fEdinb.),  of  Fonthill  and  Outtlehill,  co.  Aber^ 
decn  (lineally  descended  from  William  Dyce 
of  Belhelvie,  co.  Aberdeen,  in  1666),  and 
cousin  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce  [q.  v.], 
was  bora  in  Marischal  Street,  Aberdeen,  on 
19  Sept.  1806.  His  mother  was  daughter  of 
James  Chalmers  of  Westbura  in  the  same 
county,  and  belonged  to  a  family  which  had 
been  honourably  connected  for  centuries  with 
thetownandcounty  of  Aberdeen.  Dycewae 
educated  at  Marischal  Oollege,  university  of 
Aberdeen,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  tbe 
age  of  sixteen.  His  fatiier,  who  was  a  noted 
physician  and  of  great  scientific  attainments, 
wished  him  to  adopt  either  medicine  or 
theology,  both  of  which  be  bad  studiedi  in 
preference  to  pamting.  Dyce,  howevw,  se- 
cretly pursued  his  studies  in  art,  and  by  selling 
his  procluctions  at  last  earned  a  sufficient  sum 
to  enable  him  to  embark  on  a  trading  smack 
for  London.  He  procured  on  introduction 
to  the  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  who 
immediately  disceraed  Dyce's  talent  and  ob- 
tained his  father's  permission  for  him  to  study 
art.  Dyce  set  to  work  making  drawings  at 
the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  was  soon  after  ad- 
mStted  a^  probationer  in  Uie  sdiool  of  tbe 
Royal  Academy.  Not  being  satisfied  with 
the  system  there,he  eagerly  embraced  a  chance 
of  visiting  Rome  offered  to  him  b^  Alexander 
Day  [q.  v.],  with  whom  and  with  William 
Holwell  Carr  [ci.v.}  he  had  made  acquaint- 
ance. Hestartedintbeautumnof  I826with 
Bay,  and  remained  in  Rome  nine  months, 
paying  special  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
works  of  Titian  and  Nicolas  Poussin.  In 
1836  he  returned  to  Aberdeen,  and,  besides 
decorating  a  room  in  bis  father's  bouse,  he 
commenced  bis  first  picture  of  importance, 
'  Bacchus  nursed  by  the  Nymphs  of  Nysa,' 
which  he  exhibited  in  London  at  the  Itoyal 
Academy  in  1837.  In  the  same  year  Dyce 
returaed  to  Rome,  and  now  devel<^led  his  ten- 
dency to  that  fmn  of  art  which  was  at  first 
styled  '  pre-Raphaelite.'  Dyce  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  originator  of  the  movement  in 
Uw  RpgVah  BtduMU  of  painting.   In  1828  he 
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painted  s '  Madonna  and  Child.'  Mr.  Serem 
brought  the  QermanpainterOTerbeck  to  seeit, 
who  was  followed  by  numbers  of  the  QennAn 
artistHMlony  then  working  in  Rome,  They 
wereastonishedtofindthatBoyoungapainter 
had  nnuded  produced  so  excellent  a  work, 
painted  on  the  ^nciples  which  they  had  f<x 
yean  been  striTing  to  establish ;  thur  admi- 
ntion  went  so  far,  that,  hearing  of  I>pce's 
a]>proaching  departure  from  Rc^e>  and 
cnbinff  it  to  peeuniary  reasom,  uiey  anb- 
waibed  among  diemselves  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  to  purchase  the  ^cture  and  enable 
him  to  prosecute  his  studies  longer  in  Borne. 
Their  kind  asaistance  was  not  needed^  and 
Dyce  carried  oat  his  intention  of  retoming, 
reaching  Aberdeen  late  in  1628,  and  set  to 
wmk  painting  Madonnas  and  other  suniltf 
ntUeets.  finding  that  they  did  not  meet 
with  appreeiaticm,  he  laid  aside  his  brush 
and  deroted  himself  to  scientific  jmrsoits ; 
not  long  afterwards  he  guned  the  Blackwell 
prize  at  Marisdial  College  for  an  essa^  on 
'Electro-magnetism.*  ^wtly  after  this  he 
accepted  an  oiSer  from  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie to  a  copy  <tf  a  portrait  of  her 
father,  Lord  Seoforth^  by  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence. This  was  so  aneoessfU  that  he  was 
induced  to  turn  hu  thooghta  to  portraiture. 
In  1880  he  settled  in  Ecnnburgh,  where  he 
remained  for  aboat  seven  yeais,  during  which 
time  he  painted  over  <me  hundred  pOTtraits ; 
these  wne  executed  in  a  simple  and  vigorous 
•tyk  that  brought  out  some  of  the  finest 
qtulitiea  of  im  vrork,  wluch  remain  hitherto 
almost  unknown  to  the  world  in  gmeraL 
His  pcHtraits  of  ladles  and  children  were 
much  admired.  In  1882  he-  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodetry  at  Edinburgh, 
and  in  18S5  an  associate  of  tne  Royal  Scottish 
Academy;  this  latter  distinction  he  resigned 
on  settling  in  Londcoi,  when  the  honorary 
rank  was  conferred  on  him.  He  exhibited 
during  theee  yean  in  Edhiboigh  the  *Oolden 
Age,'  the  *Inant  Herculfla/^' Christ  crowned 
with  Thorns/  tbe  'Dead  Qbrist'  (an  altar- 

Sieee),&c.,besideeportraitt;  and  also  in  Lon- 
on  at  the  Royal  Academy  nmnerouB  por- 
traits and  a  'Descent  of  Venus'  (from  Ben 
Jonson's  *  Trium]^  of  Lore*),  which  attracted 
Bome  attention.  During  his  residrace  in  Edin- 
bnzsh  Dyce  became  mtimately  acquainted 
wiu  several  members  of  the  board- of  trus- 
tees for  manufactures ;  he  was  frequently 
consulted  b^  them  as  to  the  best  m^ans  of 
applying  design  to  manufactures,  and  at  last 
he  matured  and  proposed  a  scheme  for  the 
impiovem«it  of  their  schools,  which  he  pub- 
lieaed  in  thef<»rm  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Macono- 
ehie  Wellwood  (Lord  Meadowbank).  This 
pamphlet  eame  into  the  hands  of  tm  newly 


formed  council  of  the  school  of  design  at 
Somerset  House.  Dyce  was  sent  for,  and 
eventually  was  requested  by  the  president  of 
the  board  of  trade,  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  to 
proceed  to  the  continent  on  a  mission  of  in- 
quiry into  the  working  of  schools  established 
with  a  similar  object  in  France,  Qermany, 
and  elsewhere.  Dyce  returned  in  1840  and 
presented  a  lepor^  which  was  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  led  to 
the  remodelling  of  the  school  of  dedgn,  of 
which  Dyce  became  director  and  secretary  to 
the  conndi  These  posts  he  held  till  1848, 
when  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  pro- 
vincial schools,  which  had  been  establiuied 
on  his  proposal,  retaining  a  seat  on  the  coun- 
cil. These  posts  he  resigned  after  abput  a 
year  and  a  half.  In  1844  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  fine  arts  in  King's  CoUegc, 
London,  where  he  delivered  a  lecture  on '  l^e 
Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts/  which  attracted 
some  notice,  and  which  he  published.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  became  a  full 
member  in  1848.  In  the  latter  year  it  was 
found  that  hy  nusmanagement  the  a&irs  of 
the  sdiool  of  dengn  had  been  brouf^t  to  a 
deadlock.  Dyce's  services  were  again  called 
into  reqnintion,  tuid  he  was  appointed  master 
of  the  ornamental  class,  and  master  of  the 
class  of  deugn.  Being,  however,  thoroughly 
dissatisfied  with  the  uheme  of  management^ 
and  finding  his  views  not  accepted,  he  re- 
signed these  poets,  and  severed  nis  connec- 
tion with  an  enterprise  which  owed  much  of 
its  success  to  his  j^fbund  knowledge  of  prin- 
ciples and  his  administrative  ability.  During 
hu  connection  with  the  school  of  design 
Dyce  had  but  little  time  for  painting ;  he 
painted  a  '  Madonna  and  Child  '  (Royal  Aca- 
demy, 1846,  purchased  by  the  prince  consort', 
and  engraved  byT.  Vernon  in  the  'Art  Jour- 
nal/ 1866), '  St.  Dunstan  separating  Edwy 
and  Elgiva' (Royal  Academy,  1889),  'Titian 
teaching  Irene  (&  Spilemburgo '  (Royal  Ac*- 
den^,  1840),  and  'Jessica'  (Royal  Academy, 
ISia).  At  this  point  Dyce,  feeling  that  his 
powers  of  panting  had  grown  rusty,  and  never 
having  studied  seriouuy  from  the  life,  went 
through  a  coutse  of  study  in  Mr,  Taylor's  life 
school  in  St.  Martin's  Lan&  This  laudable 
action  was  fiharedbyhis  friend  W.  Etty,  R.  A. 
tq.  v.]  The  result  was  the  production  of  one 
of  his  most  successful  works,  '  King  Joash 
shooting  the  arrow  of  deliverance,'  and  of  his 
cartoon  for  the  competition  in  Westminster 
Hall.  ThedestructionoftheHousesofParlia^ 
ment  by  fire  in  1881,and  the  consequent  erec- 
tion of  the  present  buildings,  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  long-cherished  idea  of  the  en- 
eonragement  of  mtion^  art  at  the  national 
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exptiuse.  In  April  1811  ft  atlect  committ'ee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed,  and 
the  evidence  was  taken  of  various  artistSi  in- 
cluding Dyce.  Thiscommitteerecommended 
the  employment  of  fresco-pftinting  to  deco- 
rate the  vacant  wuU-spaces  in  the  new  build- 
ings, and  it  was  implied  that  the  style  of  the 
Munich  artiste  was  the  best  to  be  adopted. 
In  November  1841  a  royal  commission  was 
appointed,  with  the  prince  consort  as  chair- 
man and  Mr.  Eastlalra  as  secretary.  In  1843 
a  cartoon  competition  was  held  in  West- 
minster Hall,  and  in  1844  a  fresoo  oompati- 
tion.  Thislatter  exhibition  disposed  of  the 
objections  <tf  some  peraons  who  alleged  that 
no  EngUshman  was  capable  of  painting  in 
fresco,  and  that  Cornelius  must  be  brought 
over  to  execute  them.  Cornelius  is  stated 
to  have  himself  said  that  it  was  needless  to 
brin^  him  over  from  Glemuuiy  when  Dyce'e 
aemoes  were  available.  Dyce,  who  en^yed 
the  confideuceof  the  prince  ctmaort,  was  one 
of  the  competitors,  though  he  never  con- 
cealed his  opinion  that  fresco  was  unauited 
to  the  English  climate.  In  the  meantime 
Dyce  ctonpleted  his  first  fresco  of '  The  Con^ 
secration  of  Archbishop  Parker '  in  Lambeth 
Palace,  two  heads  from  which  he  had  sent 
to  the  fresco  competition.  This  caused  him  to 
be  one  of  the  six  artists  selected  for  the  fres- 
coes in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  eventually 
the  commissioners  decided  that  Dyce  should 
complete  a  fresoo  in  the  House  of  Lords  lepre- 
sentmg  the '  B^itism  of  Ethelbart  *  before  any 
othercommissionsweregiven.  Thiswasoon^ 
plated  in  1846,  and  was  bo  successful  that  the 
commissionerB  gave  five  further  oommiaaions 
to  other  artists,  with  instructions  to  ad^t 
their  frescoes  to  suit  Dyce's  design  and  oolour- 
ing.  Before  exeoatingthisfrescoDvce visited 
Italy  in  oriesr  to  renew  and  perfect  his  studies 
in  fr«sco-painting,  and  addressed  a  paper  on 
the  subject  to  the  fine  arts  commission^  which^ 
was  prmted  in  one  of  their  reports.  Dyce 
was  next  employed  by  the  pnnce  consort 
to  paint  a  fresco  at  Osborne  of  '  Neptune 
givrng  the  Empire  of  the  Sea  to  Briteqmia,' 
and  also  to  paint  one  of  the  frescoes  from  the 
masque  of  '  Comua '  in  the  garden  pavilicm 
at  Buckingham  Palace.  Wmlepaintiuf^  the 
former  Dyce  suggested  to  his  royal  high- 
ness the  suitability^  of  the  Arthurian  l^^ds 
as  decorations  typifying  '  Chivalry '  for  the 
queen's  robing^room  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
remarking  that  they  should  be  treated  in  the 
way  that  the  German  freaco-painters  had 
treated  the  Nibelungeolied,  and  that  Maclise 
was  a  fitting  painter  for  the  task.  The  sub- 
jects were  adopted  by  the  oommissioners,  but 
the  execution  was  entrusted  to  Dyce,  who 
agreed  to  paint  in  fresco  seven  compartments 


in  the  queen's  robing-room,  together  witii 
mailer  compartments  in  the  frieze,  twenty- 
eight  in  all,  to  be  completed  in  seven  years 
from  1  July  1848  at  a  total  cost  of  4,8002. 
This  contract,  subsequently  modified  in  some 
particulars,  turned  out  to  be  an  unwise  one, 
owing  to  the  limited  portion  of  the  year  dur- 
ing which  work  in  fresco  is  possiue  in  this 
climate,  and  the  excessive  amount  of  research 
and  study  necessary  for  the  correct  repre- 
sentation of  the  details  in  the  Arthurian 
legends.  Another  opportunity  for  indulging 
what  was  penhaps  his  chief  predilection  in 
art  oocupied  much  time ;  he  was  asked  to  un- 
dertake the  interior  decoratim  of  the  dinieh 
of  All  Sunts,  Ma^^aret  Street,  an  offer  he 
vaa  unable  to  refuse,  which  included  a  series 
offrescoea  from  the  life  of  JasusOhrist  This 
he  completed  during  1866-9,  while  the  Hoobo 
of  Loras'  frsacoes  remained  Hnfiniehed.  Dyoe 
did  not  escape  censure  fbraooetpting  a  second 
commission  before  the  previous  contract  had 
been  fulfilled,  and  he  nimself  admitted  t^at 
to  some  extent  he  had  laid  himself  open  to  it. 
In  1860  his  health  began  to  &.il  him,  andhia 
sufierings  were  increased  by  his  acute  sen- 
sitiveness to  the  complaints  made  from  time 
to  time  in  the  houses  of  parliament  as  to 
the  non-completion  of  the  fisacoes.  Finally, 
feeling  that  ne  would  not  live  to  complete 
them,  he  wished  to  return  all  the  money  he 
had  received  for  them.  He  died  in  his  house 
at  Streatham  on  14  Feb.  1864^  having  oouh 
pleted  but  five  of  the  frescoes  m  the  queen's 
robing-room,  viz.  thoee  tn^png  'Hospi- 
tality,' 'Religion,'  'Mercy,'  'GUmerosity,'  and 
'  Courtesy,'  as  component  parts  of'  Chivalry' 
which  the  whole  series  was  intMided  to  de- 
pict. Dyce  was  buried  in  St.  Leonard's 
Church,  oteeatham,  which  had  beenenlaned 
from  his  designs.  He  married  17  Jan.  1860 
Jane  Bickerton,  eldest  daughter  of  Jamea 
Brand  of  Milnathort,  Kinros^shire,  by  whom 
(who  died  29  Deo.  1886,  aged  65)  he  left  two 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Dyce's  time  was 
fully  occupied  during  the  later  years  of  hie 
life,  and  his  easel-paintings  are  not  numerous : 
among  those  exhibited  1^  him  at  the  Royal 
Academj  may  be  noticed  '  The  Meeting  of 
Jacob  and  fiachel'  0^60),  *  KiiW  Lesraad  the 
Fool  in  a  Storm'  (1861), '  Christabel'  (1866), 
'  Titian  pteparizur  to  make  his  first  essay  in 
Colouring '  Q869),  '  St.  John  leading  home 
lus  adopted  Mother '  (1860,  commenced  in 
1844), 'UeorgeHerbert  at  Bemerton' (1861) 
and 'Eleaaarof  Damascus' n863).  Dyce,  who 
was  deeply  learned  in  theology  and  patristic 
literature,  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  high 
church  movement.  He  was  also  an  aooom- 
pliahed  musician,  both  as  organist  and  com-> 
poser,  and  compoeed  a '  Non  uolus '  aatiiemf 
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■oiaetiiaeB  Bung  at  the  Royal  Academy  bon- 
queta.  He  founded  the  Motett  Society,  for 
me  study  and  practice  of  the  church  music 
of  the  Bixteenth  and  seventeenth  century, 
and  in  1842-3  lie  published,  in  two  quarto 
Tolumes, '  The  Book  of  Common  Prajes  with 
the  anoent  Ganfco  Femo  set  to  it  at  the 
Reformation,'  with  two  diaBertataona  on  that 
kind  of  muaic.  For  this  he  rec^red  the 
Fnisaian  gold  medal  of  siuence  and  art  from 
the  king  of  Prusaia,  who  was  then  interested 
in  framing  a  litonr  for  his  national  state 
church.  I)yce  published  numerotu  pan^ 
phlets  on  art  and  other  subjects,  among  them 
being  one  entitled  'Shepherds  and  Sheep,' 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Raskin's  'Notes  on  the 
Oonstruction  of  Sheepfolds.'  In  1868  he 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  National  Gal- 
lery. His  administratiTa  abilities  were 
highly  thought  of,  and  he  drew  up  a  set  of 
statutes  for  Dulwich  College.  In  1861  he 
was  appointed  ajuror  of  the  Great  Exhibition^ 
and  puoUshed  a  retort  on '  iron  and  ^neral 
hardwaie;' in  18^ he  was agtun  ajnror  of 
the  Internatianal  Ezhibidou  appointed  to 
judge  on  'stained  ^lass  and  glus  used  in 
Duildtng&nd  decoration.'  This  was  a  subject 
to  which  Dyce  had  given  great  attention. 
His  mastery  of  it  waa  shown  in  his  cartoon 
for  the  memorial  window  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  in  St.  Paul's  Churchy  Aln- 
wick, &nd  in  the  so-called  choristers*  wmdow 
in  El^  Cathedral.  In  these  Dyce  carried  out 
theories  of  his  own  in  colour  and  execution ; 
nothing  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
workmen,  as  the  artist  had  already  thought 
out  every  detail.  He  often  employed  himself 
in  architectural  designs.  Dyce  also  designed 
the  florin  which  is  now  in  use,  and  was  ori- 

Sinallyintendedfoiafour-shillingpiece.  He 
edined  to  stand  for  the  presioancy  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  on  the  death  of  Sir  Martin 
Sbee ;  he  alwaya  todc  a  prominent  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  that  body,  and  it  was  on 
his  proposal  that  the  class  01  retired  acade- 
micians was  established.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Philadelphia.  His  works  were  rather  those 
of  a  leanied  student  than  an  original  artist, 
and  were  marked  by  a  refinement  of  taste, 
rather  than  by  any  appeal  to  the  feelings  of 
the  spectator.  Some  of  his  pictures  are  in 
the  Scottish  National  Gallery  at  Edinburgh. 
X^velve  of  his  later  pointings  were  exhibited 
at  Manchester  in  1^7,  but  were  inadequate 
e:sample8  of  his  art.  Some  of  his  studies  are 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  at 
Owens  College,  Manchester.  During  his 
Tesidmes  in  Edhibu^h  he  etched  the  illus- 
trations to  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder's '  The 
Momyihire  Floods'  (pnbUahed  1880),  and 


'  HighLmd  Rambles '  (published  1837).  In 
all  fajs  manifold  accom^Ushments  he  attained 
a  hirii  degree  of  proficiency.  At  the  Royal 
Academy  dinner  of  1864  Mr.  Gladstone, 
speaking  of  Dyce's  recent  death,  said  he  be- 
lieved that  the  very  ideal  of  tlie  profession 
of  an  artist  had  rarely  been  more  honourably 
exhibited  than  in  Dyce's  character. 

[Information  from  Mr.  J.  Stirii  ng  Dvce,  F.3.  A. ; 
Memoir  by  J,  Daffome  in  tiiie  Art  Journal  for 
1660;  Eocyol.  Brit.  (9th  ed.) ;  Bedxrave's  Diet 
of  AiiiMs ;  Badgravet'  Century  of  mnt«M^ 

DTOE-SOMBRE,  DAVID  OOHTEIU 
LONY  (1808-1861),  an  eccentric  character, 
was  bom  at  Sirdhana,  Bengal,  in  1808.  His 
great-grand&ther, Walter  Reinhard,  a  native 
q£  Strasbu:^,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  went  to 
India  in  17&1,  whera  he  became  a  soldier  in 
the  service  of  several  of  the  native  princes, 
and  aoqoired  from  the  sombre  cast  of  his 
countenance  the  nickname  of  S(mihre.  In 
1777  the  emperor  of  Delhi  gave  him  the 
principality  01  Sirdhana,  which  on  his  desth 
at  Agra,  4  May  177^  passed  to  his  i^dow 
Zerbonissa,  a  dancit^  girl,  who  became 
of  Sirdhana.  By  a  conculnne  Rein- 
left  a  son,  Aloysius  Reinhard,  otherwise 
known  as  Zamt  Tab  Khan.  This  son  died, 
leaving  a  datvhter  Juliana,  who  married 
Geoige  Alexander  Dyce,  commandant  of  the 
begum's  fcacee.  A  son  by  this  marriage  was 
D.  O.  Dyce.  He  was  latmght  up  in  the  house 
of  the  Begum  Sombr^  and  educated  b^  Mr. 
Fisher,  the  (dtuxeh  of  England  chaplain  at 
Meerut,  but  on  attaining  nuuihoodjomed  the 
church  of  Rome.  On  27  Jan.  1886  the  be- 
gum died,  and  Dyce  ii^rited  firom  her  up- 
wards of  half  a  million  sterlii^,  which  was 
paid  over  to  him  from  the  Anglo-IudiBn  ex- 
chequer, whareit  had  been  deposited,  and  he 
tiien  took  the  additional  snmameof  Sombxe. 
Previously  to  this  he  had  beenraeatedby  the 
pope  a  chevalier  of  the  order  of  Christ,  in 
consideration  of  some  very  large  mfts  which 
the  begom  had  made  to  his  holineas.  In 
October  1836  he  Left  Sirdhana,  to  which  he 
never  returned.  In  1837  he  went  to  Cbina, 
coming  back  to  Calcutta  in  February  1838. 
He  then  embarked  for  England,  and  landed 
at  Bristol  in  August  of  tlmt  year.  His  ar- 
rival attracted  much  notice,  as  he  brought 
with  him  a  reputation  of  vast  wealth  and 
of  being  thoroughly  oriental  in  education, 
customs  of  life,  and  manners  <^  thought,  and 
he  soon  became  the  most  celebrated  per- 
sona^ of  the  season.  On  26  Sept.  1840  he 
married  the  Hon.  Bfary  Anne  Jervis,  tiax6. 
daughter  of  Edward  Jervis,  second  visooont 
St.  Vincent.  He  was  elecied  in  the  liberal 
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iutenst  member  for  Sudbury  S9  June  1841, 
but  after  sitting  until  14  April  1843  was 
unseated  for '  gross,  systematic,  and  ezten- 
sive  bribary,'  axid  the  borough  was  soon  after 
disfranchised,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the 
proceeding  at  the  1841  election  {Sarron 
tmd  Autttn's  Casea  qf  Controverted  Electumt, 
1844,  pp.  237-53).  He  lived  with  his  wife 
until  March  1843,  when  a  separation  took 
place  in  consequence  of  his  being  put  under 
restraint  as  a  lunatic  at  the  Ol&rendon  Hotel, 
169  New  Bond  Street,  London ;  thence  he 
was  removed  under  the  care  of  a  keeper  to 
Hanover  Lodge,  Kegent's  Park.  On  31  July 
1843  a  commission  de  hmatico  inqtdrendo 
was  held  at  Hanover  Lodge  before  Francis 
Bazlow  and  a  roeoial  jiuy,  when  a  verdict 
'ofunaoimdminaficDmSTOct.  184S*va8Te- 
tmmed.  Hoirever,  in  September  1848  he  was 
allowad  to  travel  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ghrant 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  but  escaping 
from  his  attendant  at  Liverpool,  ho  left  Eng- 
land and  arrived  in  Paris  on  22  Sept.  Mr. 
fVere,  who  was  *  the  solicitor  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  person,'  followed  htm  to  Paris, 
but  an  application  that' Dyce-Sombre  should 
be  delivered  up  to  him  to  be  sent  back  to 
England  was  refused  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. During  the  succeeding  seven  years 
the  unfortunate  man  was  several  times  in 
England  (with  safe-conduct  passes  £rom  the 
lord  chancellor).  Many  inquiries  were  made 
as  to  the  state  of  his  mind,  with  varying  re- 
sults, and  he  lived  on  the  nuplns  income  of 
his  property  aUowed  him  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor after  deducting  an  Annmty  of  ifiOOl. 
for  the  support  of  his  wife.  In  Xvmsb  1849 
he  publlBhed  in  Pane  '  Mr.  Dyoe^ombre's 
Benitationof  the  Ohai^ea  of  Lunacy  brought 
against  him  in  the  Court  of  Chancery :  pub- 
luhed  by  Mr.  Dyce-Sombi«,  1849.'  This  is 
a  large  and  well-written  work  of  692  {tages, 
in  tile  compilation  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  assisted  by  a  Mr,  Montucci.  He  also  wrote 
another  work  called  'The  Memoir,'  brought 
out  in  English,  French,  and  Italian,  in  which 
he  grossly  abused  his  brother-in-law.  Baron 
Solaroli.  In  the  summer  of  1851  he  came  to 
England  to  petition  against  the  decisions  of 
the  court  of  chancery  and  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  supersedeas,  but  died  at  his  lodg- 
ings, Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  Lcmdon, 
on  1  July  1861,  and  was  buriM  in  the  cata- 
combs at  Eensal  Chreen  cemetery  on  8  July. 
His  will,  dated  25  June  1 849,  which  was  dis- 
puted by  his  widow  and  by  his  two  sisters, 
Ann  Mary  Dyce,  wife  of  Captain  .John  Troup, 
and  Gleoi^ana  Dyce,  wife  of  Baron  Peter 
Solaroli,  was  before  the  law  courts  for  more 
than  five  years.  At  last,  on  26  Jan.  1856, 
after  the  case  had  been  ai^fued  nineteen  days, 


Sir  J<^  Dodson  gave  judgment  against  the 
will,  which  judgment  on  appeal  was  con- 
firmed by  the judioialcomnutteeof  Uieiwivy 
council  on  1  July  (peatu  and  Swahe^s  Cases 
in  EccUntutietU  Court*,  1868,  pp.  22-120). 
His  widow  married,  8  Nov.  18f»,  the  Bi^t 
Hon.  George  Cecil  Weld  Forester,  who  in 
1874  became  third  Baron  Forester. 

[Oent.  Mag.  August  1851,  p.  201 ;  IIlastrat«d 
London  News,  12  July  1861,  p.  42;  ffleeman's 
Rambles  of  ao  Indian  Official  (1844),  H.  S77-99 ; 
Malleson's  Becreatiooi  of  anlndian  Official  (1872), 
pp.  488-.A9 ;  Hie  Heirs  oi  Mr.  I>70e-8ombr«  tf. 
Toe  Indian  Gh>nnunent,  1866,  p.  18;  Mmb- 
nagbt«D  and  Oo>don^  Beportaof  Oaiea  inOhan- 
oery  (I860),  i.  101^  118-17;  Lav  M^;.  and 
Lav  lUr.  August  1866,  pp.  866-88,  and  No- 
vember, p.  IBS.]  Q.  0.  B. 

DYCHE,  THOMAS  (Jl.  1719),  school- 
master, was  educated  at  Ashbourne  &ee 
scbool,  Derbyshire,  under  the  Bev.  "William 
Hardestee  (dedication  of  Voeahtlarium  La- 
tiale,  6th  edition).  He  subseqaeatly  took 
orders,  and  removed  to  London.  In  1708 
he  was  keeping  school  in  Dean  Street,  Fetter 
Lane,  but  some  time  after  1710  he  obtuned 
the  mastership  of  the  free  school  at  Strat- 
ford Bow.  In  1719  he  rashly  attempted  to 
expose  in  print  the  peculations  of  the  notori- 
ous John  Ward  of  Hackney  '  in  discha^  of 
his  [Ward's]  trust  about  repairing  Dagnam 
Breach.'  Thereupon  Ward  sued  Dyche  for 
libel,  and  at  the  trial,  18  June  1719,  was 
awarded  SCK)/.  damages  (Pott  Boy,  19  June 
1719,  cited  in  Robikbon,  HUt.  of  Hackney, 
i.  124).  Dyche  seems  to  have  died  between 
1731  and  1/86,  No  entry  of  his  burial  occurs 
in  the  Bow  register  from  1728  to  the  end  of 
1739.  No  wiU  or  letters  of  administration 
are  to  be  found  in  the  calendars  of  the  pze- 
,  rogative  court  of  Cantobury.  He  len  a 
1  family(dedicationofth6J^//uvi>icttm<»y). 
i  His  compilations  are  as  roUows:  1.  'Voca- 
I  bularium  Latiale,  or  a  Latin  Vocabulai?, 
in  two  parts,'  8vo,  London,  1708  or  1709 ; 
:  6th  edition,  6vo,  London,  1728 ;  6th  edition, 
'  8vo,  London,  1736.  2.  'A  Guide  to  the 
English  Tongue,  in  two  parts,'  8vo,  London, 
1709 ;  2nd  edition,  8vo,  London,  1710 ;  14th 
edition,  12mo,  London,  1729.  Tliia,  the  fore- 
runner of  similar  oomp«idiums  by  Dilworth, 
Fenning,  andMaTor,aad  the  honour  of  being 
ushered  into  the  world  with  lines  addressed 
to  'my  ingenious  Friend  the  Author'  by 
laureate  Tate.  Another  leas  famous  poet» 
by  name  John  Williams,  enthuuasticaUy  de- 
clares 

This  just  essay  yon  hare  perform'd  so  well, 
Eecords  will  shew  'twas  Dyche  first  taught  to  speU. 

S.  *  The  Spelling  Dictionary,  or  a  Collection 
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of  all  the  Common  Words  and  Proper  Names 
...  in  the  English  Tongue  . . .  Second  edi- 
tio%  etc.,'  12mo,  London,  1726;  Srd  edition, 
amcted,  12mo,  London,  17S1.  i. '  A  New 
General  Englieh  Dictionary,  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed s  compendious  Engli^  Grammar,  to- 
gether with  a  Supplement  of  the  Proper 
Names  of  the  most  noted  Kingdoms,  Iro- 
vinoe^  Oities,  etc.|  of  the  World.  Oiifnnally 
began  fay  the  late  Bererend  Mr.  Thomas 
P^sbe  .  .  .  and  now  finish'd  1^  William 
Fsidm,  Oent,  Third  edition,*  8to,  London, 
1740.  Many  other  editions  were  subee- 
quently  publudied.  A  French  Terston,  widi 
plates,  hj  Eeprit  Pezenas,  appeared  in  two 
Tols.  4to,  Avignon,  1766.  I^cfae  was  also 
author  of  '  The  Youth's  Guide  to  the  Latin 
Tongue,'  and  '  Fables  of  Pheedrus,  rendered 
into  familiar  English.'  A  portrait  of  Dyohe, 
byFry,engraTed  oy  J.  Nutting,  and  prefixed 
to  his  '  Gnide,'  represents  a  comely  personage 
in  clerical  corttune.  Another,  but  flctitions, 
portrait,  engraved  by  Vandei^tch,  is  some- 
times foimd  adorning  the '  Spellii^  Diction- 
a^'  (NoBLB,  omtinnation  of  QEomBEf  it 

[Wodu  dted  above;  Kotes  and  Qosries,  2nd 
■er.  Tiii.  249,  Sid  aat.  xul.  9,  4th  nr.  iii.  896; 
Blanks  Oat.  of  fitgrared  Fortraits ;  Lomprlere'a 
TTnivaisal  Biogm;^  has  a  worthlm  notice.] 

<3t.  Q. 

DTEBj  Sib  EDWARD  (d.  1607),  poet 
and  oourtter,  eon  of  Sir  Thomas  Dyer,  kt., 
of  Somersetshire,  by  his  second  wife,  the 
dauf^ter  of  Lord  Pt^nings  (more  probably 
a  daughtw  of  one  of  the  bastard  Iffothers  of 
Thomas,  lord  Poynings,  who  died  18  May 
1645),  was  bom  at  Sharpham  Park,  Somer- 
setshire, Wood  states  tuat  he  had  in  Ox- 
ford '  some  of  his  academical  education,'  either 
at  Balliol  OoUege  or  at  Broadgatea  Halt 
Leanng  the  nniverntr^  without  a  dem&  he 
travelled  on  the  eontment ;  and  in  1660  he 
was  at  the  eonrt  of  EHzaMth.  His  patron 
in  1671  was  the  Eail  of  Ldceeter,  over  whom 
he  seems  to  have  exercised  much  infiuence. 
In  167S  he  addressed  a  very  curious  letter 
of  advice  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  who 
had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  theqneen. 
Dyer  himself  had  also  incurred  royid  di»- 
favour,  for  Gilbert  Talbot,  writing  in  1678  to 
his  father,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  gays: 
*  Dyer  lately  was  sick  of  a  consumption,  in 
great  danger ;  and,  as  your  lordship  kaoweth, 
he  hathb^n  in  displeasure  these  eferen  years. 
It  was  made  the  queen  believe  that  his  sick- 
ness came  because  of  the  continuance  of  her 
diepleasnre  towwds  him,  so  that  unless  she 
would  foetgiyt  him  he  was  not  like  to  recover ; 
andherenpon  her  majesty  hath  foi^ven  him, 
and  aent  unto  him  a  vecy  oaafintable  me^ 


sage*  (Nicolas,  Memoir}.  The  writer  of  the 
tetter  also  states  that  Leicester,  with  the  con- 
nivance of  Bui^hleT,  intrigued  to  make  Dyer 
the  queen's  personal  favourite  in  the  place  of 
Hatton.  Li  1680  Gabriel  Harvey  in  a  letter 
to  Spenser  (  Three  Proper  and  Wit  tte,Familiar 
Letteri)  describes  Sidney  and  Dyer  as  '  the 
two  very  diamondes  of  her  maiutiee  conrte 
for  manv  specisll  uid  rare  quaUties.'  From 
HarreyiB '  LettawBo*^'  it  appears  that  Spen- 
ser in  1679  obtained  stwie  caHarve/s  p<wme 
and  published  them  with  a  dedication  *  to  the 
right  WorahipMl  Gentleman  and  famoiia 
Courtier  Master  Edwarde  Diar,  in  a  manner 
oure  onlye  Inglishe  poett.'  Early  in  1684 
Dyer  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the 
Low  Countries.  In  May  1666  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  Lord  Bnrghley ,  whose  patronage  had 
been  temporarily  withdrawn.  On  26  Aug. 
1686  articles  of  agreement  were  drawn  up 
between  Lord  Burghley  and  <  Edward  Dyer 
of  Weston,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  esqr.,' 
whereby  Dyer  was  empowered,  by  tiie  au- 
thority of  the  queen,  to  search  and  find  out 
what  manoiB,  bods,  &&,  were  concealed  or 
detuned  &om  her  majesty.  &i  May  of  the 
same  yeer  (1686)  Pyw  addzeeeed  a  lettn  of 
advioe  to  Locester  on  the  sul^ect  of  tiie  ex* 

gsdition  for  the  relief  of  Grave.  Sir  Philip 
idney,  his  intimate  £riend,  died  in  October 
1586,  and  desired  by  his  will  that  his  books 
should  be  divided  between  Dyer  and  Fulke 
G^ville.  In  Davison's '  Poetical  Rhapsody,' 
1602,  are  '  Two  Pastorals '  by  Sidney  *  upon 
his  meeting  with  his  two  worthy  friends  and 
fellow-poets,  Sir  Edward  Dyer  and  Sir  Fulke 
Greville.'  By  a  warrant  dated  80  March  1588 
Dyer  was  granted  by  the  queen  all  the  lands 
which  he  had  ascertuned  to  have  been  con- 
cealed '  before  the  20thNovember,1668,l  Eliz., 
for  five  years  next  insoing '  (Nioous,  &om 
LanuA.  MS.  66,  t  42).  In  1680  he  went  on 
a  diplomatic  mission  to  Denmark.  His  me- 
thod of  dealing  with  the  forfeited  lands gave 
dissatisfoction  to  the  queen,  and  in  March 
1692-3  he  wrote  to  solicit  Burghley's  protec- 
tion. There  is  extant  a  statement  by  Dyer 
of '  The  whole  course  of  my  proceedings,  both 
before  and  since  the  granting  of  her  mar 
jesty's  warrant  unto  me '  (Lansd.  MS.  73, 
f.  37).  Oldya  reports  in  his  *  Diary '  that 
Dyer  would  never  'fawn  and  cringe'  at 
court.  He  soon  came  into  favour  with  ihe 
queen  a^ain,  for  on  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Wolley  in  1596  he  was  appointed  to  the 
chancellorship  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and 
was  knighted.  After  this  date  little  ia  heard 
of  him.  John  Davies  of  Hereford,  in  the  'Pro* 
face '  to '  Microoosmos,'  1 603,  addresses  htm  as 
Thou  virgin  knight,  that  dost  thy  salfe  obscure 
From  vorld's  unequal  eyes ; 
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and  there  is  a  Bonnet  to  him  in  the  same 
Tolnme.  Thomas  Powell  has  some  dedio»* 
tory  Tewes  to  him  in  '  A  Welch  Bayte  to 
Spare  Prouender/  1603.  Dyer  died  in  1607, 
and  in  the  burid  register  of  St,  Saviour'a, 
Southwark,  is  the  entry :  '  1607,  May  11. 
S'  Edward  Dyer,  knight,  in  the  ehuiod.' 
Ben  Jonson  toldDrommond  that '  Dyer  died 
unmarried.'  Letters  of  admuustratioii  of  his 
estate  were  granted  25  June  1607  from  the 
prerf^tive  court  of  CauterbiOT  to  his  Bister, 
Margaret  Dyer.  In  Lansd.  MS.  166,  f.  320, 
is  preserved  an  account  of  the  ralue  of  his 
lands  and  (he  amount  of  his  debts,  with  a 
statement  of  '  M<miea  received  by  vb^ue  of 
Sir  Edward  Stafford's  warrant  as  for  Sir 
Edward  IWer's  warrant  of  concealment  be- 
tween 1585  and  the  29th  of  April  1607.'  His 
lands  are  stated  in  the  manuscript  to  have 
produced  a  yearly  rent  of  130/.,  or  to  be  worth 
13,000/.  at  one  hundred  years' purchase ;  and 
his  debts  are  estimated  at  11,200/.  ISi.  6d. 
It  is  difficult  to  credit  the  statement  of  Au- 
brey, made  on  the  authority  of  CaptaiD  Dyer, 
his  great^randson  or  brounr'a  gieat-grand- 
son,  that  'he  had  four  thouaaad pounds  per 
annum,  and  was  left  foor^one  thouauid 
pounds  in  money.  He  wasted  it  almost  all.* 
According  to  another  statement  of  Aubrey, 
Dyer  'labovr'd  muck  in  chymistiy,  was 
esteemed  by  some  a  Boae^ueian,  and  a 

Seat  devotee  to  Dr.  Joh.  Dee  aim  XSdw. 
elly.' 

Dyer  gained  considerable  fame  as  a  poet 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Puttenham  in  1689  pronounced  him  to  be 
'  for  elwy  most  sweet,  solemn,  and  of  high 
conceit;  and  Meres  in  'Wit's  Treasury,' 
1598.  mentions  him  as  'famous  for  elegy.' 
But  nia  verse  was  never  collected.  Dunng 
his  lifetime,  and  early  in  the  next  century, 
critics  were  at  a  lose  to  know  on  what  work 
his  &nie  rested.  Edmund  Bolton  in  '  Hyper- 
critica'  says  that  he  '  bad  not  seen  mnch  of 
Sir  Edward  Dyer's  poetry;'  and  William 
Dnnnmond,  coupling  bianame  with  Raleiffh's, 
obaerves :  '  Their  works  are  so  few  that  nave 
come  to  my  hands,  I  cannot  well  say  any- 
tlung  of  them.'  Rawl.  MS.  Poet.  86  con- 
tains a  few  poems  ascribed,  with  more  or  less 
authority,  to  Dyer.  His  most  famous  poem 
is  his  description  of  contentment,  beginning 
*  My  mind  to  me  a  kinifdom  is '  (set  to  music 
in  William  Byrd's  *  Psalmes,  Sonets,  and 
Songs,'  1588),  of  which  several  early  manu- 
script copies  are  extant.  Some  poems  in 
'England's  Helicon,'  1600,  are  subscribed 
'8[ir]  E[dwardl  D[yer];'  but  nearly  aU of 
thun  beloDff  to  Lodge.  The  sonnet  entitled 
'The  Sh^herd's  Ccmceit  of  Fhunethena' 
(which  is  undoubtedly  Dyer's),  with  ^dney's 


'  Reply  '—printed  in  '  England's  Helicon ' — 
had  previoofily  appeared  among  the  poems 
appended  to  the  1598 'Arcadia.'  InChethom 
MS. 8012, pp.  148-63, is  a  lengthy  'Epitaph, 
oompoaed  by  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  of  SirPhiltp 
Sidney:'  but  in  BawL  MS.  Poet.  85  it  is 
ascribed  to  NicholaB  Breton.  A  whimsical 
prose-tract,  'The  Prayse  of  Nothing,'  1586, 
4to,  of  wUch  a  unique  copy  is  preaexred  in 
the  Tanner  CoUection,  has  Men  attributed  to 
Pyer  (privately  reprinted  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Col- 
lier). Collier  (uaimed  for  him  another  onique 
book,  'Sixe  IdiUia,  that  is,  Sixe  Small  or 
Petty  PoemB,  or  .^loguec  chosen  out  of  the 
rig^t  famous  Sicilian  Poet,  Theocritus,  and 
translated  into  English  verse,'  Oxford,  1688, 
8vo.  When  Dr.  Groeart  collected  Dyer'a 
works  in  1872,  he  could  find  no  trace  01  this 
book  _;  and  Collier  had  for^tten  where  he  had 
seen  it.  It  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  li- 
brary (MuoNB,  841),  and  was  reprinted  at 
the  private  printing-press  of  tiie  Rev.  H.  C. 
Daniel,  Oxford,  in  1683.  '  The  authorship  of 
Sir  Edward  Dyer,'  says  Collier, '  is  ascertained 
by  his  initialB  and  motto  at  the  back  of  the 
title-page.'  But  tius  is  an  error,  for  the  in- 
scription at  the  back  of  the  title  plunly 
shows  that  the  book  was  dedicated  to,  not 
written  by, '  E.  D.'  Some  of  Dyer's  letters 
have  been  printed  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas, 
Geoi^  Whitney,  in '  A  Choice  of  Emblems,' 
1686,  has  laudatory  notices  of  Dyer.  From 
a  manuscript  copy  of  Abraham  Fraunce's 
'  The  Lawiers  L<^ike,'  1688,  it  appears  that 
Fraunce  had  intended  to  dedicate  his  poem 
(under  the  titleof '  The  ShepheardeB  LcMike*) 
to  the  '  ryght  worshypful  Mr.  Edward  Dyer.' 

[Memoir  by  Sir  Bxrm  Nicolas,  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  Darisoa's  Poetical  Bbapsody.  1826 ; 
Gzosarfs  Introdnetioa  to  the  Writanas  of  Sir 
Edward  ^er,  in  MIseallaaiM  of  tu  Fuller 
Worthies  Library ;  Hannah's  Notes  appended 
to  Foems  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigb,  Sic;  Wood's 
Ath6nn,ed.Slifls,  i.  7^0,  &c. ;  Bogland'a  Helicon, 
ed.  Bullen ;  Gabriel  Harrey's  Works,  ed.  Groeart, 
i.  7,  8,  87,  76.  86,  111,  244.  268-7;  Collier's 
Bibl.  Cat. xii*.]  A.  H.  B. 

DYEB,  GEORGE  (1765-1841),  author, 
was  bom  m  London  on  16  March  1766.  His 
father  Ib  said  to  have  been  a  watchman  at 
Warping.  Dyer  was  sent  to  school  by  some 
charitable  dissenting  ladies,  who  obtained 
for  him,  at  the  ^e  01  seven,  a  nomination  to 
Christ's  Hospital.  He  stayed  there  till  he 
was  nineteen,  and  was  for  a  long  time  at  the 
head  of  the  schooL  He  receivea  much  kind- 
ness and  access  to  books  from  Anthony 
Askew  [q.  v  J,  then  physician  to  Christ's  Hos- 
pital. In  1774  he  wtered  Emmanuel  Col- 
1^^  where  he  read  hard  and  was  in  &T0ur 
with  Richard  Farmer  [q.  v.],  the  master,  ifo 
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took  the  B.A.  degree  in  1778.    He  became 
ufiher  at  the  g^nunar  school  of  Dedbam, 
Essex,  in  1779.   He  afterwards  leturned  to 
Cammidge,  where  he  was  tutor  in  the  family 
of  Robert  Robinson  (1736-1790)  [^.t.],  then 
nimater  of  a  diBsenfaur  eongragation.  Ro- 
lunaon's  inflnence  led  him  to  nmtarianism. 
Friasfclef,  Oilbert  'Wakefield,  and  Mre.  Baiv 
butid  took  notice  of  him.   He  had  to  ^ve 
up  my  hopes  of  preferment ;  Bred  in  letire- 
ment  at  SwaTesery,  near  Cambri^;e ;  and  was 
for  a  time  usher  in  a  school  at  Northamptcm 
with  the  father  of  Oharles  Oowden  Clarke 
[q.  T.]    In  1793  he  went  to  London  and 
took  chambers  in  Clifford's  Inn,  where  he 
ever  afterwards  lived.  He  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  ChMter  Ooflee-house  C3nb,  con- 
tributed to  the  'New  Monthly '  and  '  Gentle- 
man's Mi^ine/and  wasemmoyed  inTsrious 
kinds  of  literary  labour,  suoh  as  making  in- 
dexes and  correcting  the  press.     He  had 
great  knowledge  of  books ;  he  Tisited  libra- 
ries in  all  parts  erf  the  eoontry  to  acquire 
materials  wr  a  bibliographical  work,  never 
published;  andhehadenoiyh  daaaieal  aeho- 
brship  to  contribute 'an  that  was  original' 
to  Valpy's  edition  of  Hin  dunes  in  141 
Tolumes  (180^1881).  When  he  had  finished 
hia  msight  gave  way,  and  he  soon  became 
totally  bUnd.   In  1^3  he  had  been  nearly 
drowned  by  walkmg  deliberately  into  the 
New  RiTer,  close  to  Lamb's  house,  from 
sheer  absence  of  mind,  or  possibly  incipient 
blindness.   Lamb  describes  the  incident  in 
bis  essay  called  '  Amiens  Redivivus.'  Dyer 
was  a  man  of  singular  simplicity  and  kind- 
liness, with  a  total  absence  of  humour,  and 
a  pleasant  conviction  that  '  a  poem  was  a 
poem;  his  own  aa  good  as  anybody's,  and 
anybody's  as  ^ood  as  his  own.'   He  was  a 
soanw  of  infinite  amusement  to  bis  friend 
ChariM  Lamb  (see  E.  V.  Liroas,  Life  of 
CStoriM   Zambf   1905,    pa$$im).  Lamb 
dewribes  him  in '  Oxford  in  the  long-  vaca- 
tion,' and  makes  fun  of  him  in  many  of  bis 
letters,  wiiile  saying  that  '  for  integrity 
and  aingleheartednees '  he  might'  be  ranked 
'amon^thebestpi^temsof  hiaspedes.'  He 
swallowed  the  most  preposterous  of  Lamb's 
storiea,  evcm  to  the  report  that  he  was  to  be 
made  a  peer;  and  showed  Ms  kindlineae  by 
saying  uiat  WiUiams,  who  murdered  two 
familiee,  '  must  have  been  rather  an  eccentric 
character.'  When  Lord  Stanhope  appointed 
htm  one  of  his  executors,  the  inference  was 
that  the  testator  muat  have  been  mad.  He 
waa utterly caceleie in diesa.  His*nankeea 
pantaloofu  weie  engmined  with  the  acoumu- 
lated  dirt  of  agea and  hti  domestic  arrange- 
menta  were  to  mat^  Thu  slovenly  state 
of  hm  abode  excited  the      of  a  UnkBitather, 


whose  third  husband,  a  solicitor  in  cham- 
bers opposite  to  Dyer's,  was  dead.  She  told 
him  that  he  should  have  some  one  to  take 
care  of  him,  and,  after  much  consultation, 
Bgreedtoaccepttbeduty herself.  Shemarried 
him  accordingly,  and  is  said  to  have  greatly 
improved  bis  appearance,  ^er  died  m  Olii* 
fbtd's  Inn  3  March  1841.  <>abb  Robinson 
saw  bis  widow  on  her  ninety-ninth  birthday, 
7  Dec.  1800,  when  she  was  vigorous  fin  her 
timeoflife.  SbediedinMavlwIC^/AflKetm 
fi)r  1861,  p.  664).  Dyer  laft  a  manuscript 
autobiography,  quot«a  in  obituary  notice  in 
^e '  G^tleman's  Magazine,'  but  It  is  not  now 
forthcoming. 

Dyer's  works  are :  1.  '  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  Subscription  to  the  w  Articles ' 
[1789] ;  second  edition,  with  many  addi- 
tions, 1792.  2.  'Poems,  consisting  of  Odes 
and  Elegies,'  1793.  3.  'The  Complainte of 
the  Poor  People  of  England,'  1793  (rMoarks 
on  many  questions  of  social  and  political 
reform).  4.  *  Account  of  New  South  Wales 
and  State  of  Uie  Omvicts,  oompiled  [from 
-nuioQS  private  journals]  .  .  .  with  .  .  . 
Character  of  Thomas  Fysche  Rtlmer.  .  .  . ' 
1794.  6.  '  Dissertation  on  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Benevolence'  (sequel  of  above), 
1796.  6.  'Memoirs  of  Life  and  Writinn 
of  Robert  Robinson,'  1796.  7.  'The  Poet's 
Fate,  a  Poetical  Dialogue,'  1797.  8.  '  Ad- 
dress to  the  People  of  Qreat  Britain  on  the 
Doctrine  of  LibeL  .  .  . '  1799.  9.  '  Poems,' 
1801.  10.  *  Poems  and  Critical  Essays,'  1802. 
11.  'Poetics,  or  a  Series  of  Poems  and  Dis- 
qoisitione  on  Poetry,'  1812.  12.  '  Four 
Letters  on  the  English  Constitution/  1812. 
18.  *  History  of  the  University  and  CoUepes 
of  Cambridge,  including  Notices  relating 
to  the  Founders  and  Eminent  Men'  (wit£ 
engravings  by  Gretg),2  vols.  1814.  14. '  Ad< 
dress  to  the  Snbscribers  to  the  Privileges,' 
1823.  16.  '  Privil^fes  of  the  Univwsity  of 
Cambridge'  (a  calendar  of  documente,  with 
an  English  and  Latin  dissertetlon),  1624. 
16.  '  Academic  Unity'  (substance  of  Latin 
dissertetlon  in  the  above),  with  preface  on 
dissenting  colleges  and  tiie  London  Univer* 
eity,  1827.  Dyer  contributed  to  the '  Analy- 
tical '  and '  Critical '  Reviews,  toLeigh  Hunt's 
'  Reflector,'  and  to  the  '  Monthly  Magaxtne.' 
An  account  of  some  of  his  articles  is  upen- 
ded to  the  '  Privileges  of  Cambridge.' 

A  portrait  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Watts-Dunton;  another  is  in  the  Fiti- 
william  Museum  at  Cambridge. 

[Mirror,  vol.  xxxviii.  (1641)  ;  Oent.  Mng.  for 
1841,  pt  i.  pp.  S45,  MS  ;  H.  Crabb  Bobtnson's 
Diaiy,  i.  81-8,  iii.  471  (and  elsewhere);  Tal- 
fburd's  Filial  Memorials  of  Lamb  (185d);  E.  V. 
Emeas's  Life  of  Lamb,  1905.]  L.  8. 
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BTEB^  QILBGRT  (1743-1820),  anti- 
quary and  booliselleT,  eon  of  Gilbert  Dyer,  a 
schoolmaater  of  coosiderable  reputation  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Dartmoor,  wu  bom  in  the 
hamlet  of  Dunatone  in  the  jparish  of  Wide- 
combe-in-the-Moor,  DoTOnshire,  and  baptised 
on  14  Sept.  1743.  After  having  been  his 
father's  assistant  for  some  time  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  June  1767  master  of  the  school 
at  Tucker's  Hall,  Ezeter,  and  laboured  there  | 
with  credit  for  twenty-one  years.  About 
1788  ho  opeued  a  boolcseller's  shop  opposite 
the  Ghiildnall  in  Exeter,  and  soon  became  the 
leading  tradesman  of  that  class  in  the  west 


'mroalating 
libnxy,  the  choicest  and  perhaps  the  most 
extanuTo  of  any  in  the  whole  kingdom,  except 
the  metropolis.'  To  this  passage  Hone  himself 
adds  a  note  on  th  e  lore  oibooks  which  inspired 
Dtbt  and  his  son,  also  called  CKlbert  Dyer, 
who  succeeded  him,  and  on  'their enormous 
stock.  Their  collection  of  theolo^  was  as- 
tounding; it  was  stacked  on  manifwd  shelves 
to  the  angle  point  of  the  gable  of  their  ht^e 
upper  warehouse.'  Dyer  published  in  1796 
an  anourous  tract,  entitled '  The  Principles 
of  Atheism  proved  to  be  unfounded  from  the 
Nature  of  Man,*  in  which  he  aimed  at  esta- 
blishing that  man  'must  have  been  created, 
raesfflrrad,  and  instructed  by  Divine  Ptovi- 
denoe.'  He  issued  in  1806  a  volume  called 
'  A.  Bestoration  of  Uie  Ancient  Modes  of  be- 
stowing Names  on  the  Rivera,  Hilli,  Ac.  of 
Britain/  which  bad  its  ori^  in  his  desire 
'to  explcae  the  etymolc^es  of  a  few  rivers 
and  towns  near  Exeter,  and  in  which  he 
traced  their  names  book  to  the  Gaelic.  His 
subsequent  work,  'Vulgar  Errors,  Ancient 
and  Modem.  .  .  investi||;atingthe  ori^  and 
uses  of  letters ...  a  cntical  disquisition  on 
every  station  of  Richard  of  Cirencester  and 
Antoninus  in  Britain.  To  which  is  added 
lUchaid's  original  work'  (1816),  contained 
Dyer's  tract  on  atheism,  which  appeared  in 
1790,  and  the  eommentariea  on  Richard  of 
Cirencester  and  Antoniniu,  which  had  been 

{tubUshed  in  1814,  Several  of  Dyer's  specu- 
ations  in  this  volume  were  contributed  to 
title '  Monthly  Msgacine  *  in  ISOO  tthsv  were 
marked  by  labour  and  reaeaieB.  until  a 
days  before  bis  death  he  seemed  in  good 
health,  but  a  long  walk  overtaxed  his  powers, 
and  brought  on  a  fever.  He  died  at  JElxeter 
onl90ct.l820.  He  was  twice  married:  first, 
on  19  July  1772,  to  Sarah  Sayer  of  the  Ca- 
thedral Close,  Exeter,  by  whom  he  bad  two 
children,  Sarah,  baptised  at  the  cathedral 
25  Feb.  1775,  and  Gilbert,  baptised  9  June 
1776}  and  second,  in  1789,  to  Sarah  Finne- 


more  of  Exeter,  who  seems  to  have  died  on 
24  Oct.  1811,  aged  83. 

[Dymund's  Wideoombs-in-^he-Moor,  p.  79 ; 
Hooeli  Yfla»-book.  p.  1469 ;  Alfred,  of  a  West 
Engbnd  jenmsl,  34  Oct.  1620.]      W.  P.  C. 

DYER,  Sir  JAMES  (ir>12~1682), judge, 
son  of  Richard  Dyer  of  Wincanton,  Somer- 
setshire, was  bom  at  RoundhiU  in  that  county 
in  1512.  He  is  said  by  Wood  to  have  re- 
sided for  some  time  at  Oxford,  probably  at 
Broadgatea  Hall,  where  Pembroke  CoU^ 
now  stands,  but  he  took  no  degree.  He  sub- 
sequently entered  the  Middle  Temple,  but 
the  precise  date  is  unknown,  as  is  also  the 
date  of  his  eall  to  the  bar,  which,  however, 
could  hardly  have  ocooired  much  earlier  than 
1637.  In  1547  he  was  ratnmed  to  patliaF- 
ment  for  Cambridgeshire.  In  1651  he  was 
thought  by  Cecil  eligible  for  the  mastership 
of  the  rolu.  He  was  called  to  the  degree  of 
Be^eaab«tFlaw  on  17  Oct.  1653,  when  he 
gave  a  ring  inscribed  with  the  motto  'plebs 
sine  lege  ruit,'  this  being  the  first  recorded 
instance  of  the  ring  bearing  an  inscription. 
He  was  elected  reader  at  his  inn  the  same 
outumn^taking  for  his  subject  the  statute  of 
wills.  He  was  made  king's  serjeant  in  No- 
vember and  knighted  in  the  same  year.  Xn 
the  following  year  he  was  again  returned  for 
Ciunbridgeehire,  and  on  8  March  was  chosen 
speaker  aC  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which 
capacity  he  mode  *  an  ornate  antiom  baline 
the  king^B  nugeaty.'  His  patent  of  counsel 
to  the  crown  vras  renewed  by  Mar^  on  hat 
accession.  He  also  held  the  omce  of  recorder 
of  Cambridge,  and  acted  as  counsel  to  the 
imiversitv.  In  1664  he  was  one  of  the  coun- 
sel for  ttie  prosecution  on  the  trial  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Throckmorton,  for  complicuty  in 
the  rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat^  but  took 
no  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings.  On 
8  May  1666  he  was  raised  to  the  bench  of 
the  common  pleas,  whence  he  was  transferred 
to  the  queens  bench  on  23  April  1557.  He 
was  retransferred  to  the  common  pleas  by 
Elizabeth  on  18  Nov.  1568,  and  on  22  Jan. 
1669  superseded  Sir  Anthony  Browne  as  pre- 
sident of  that  court  He  attended  in  West- 
minster Hall  on  the  trial  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  on  the  charge  of  oonapirinff  with 
the  Queen  of  Soots  agunst  ElixaheUi,  hut, 
except  to  pronounce  an  opinion  agtunat  the 
right  of  the  defendant  to  the  servioee  of 
counsel,  did  not  interfere  in  the  caaa.  He 
went  the  midland  circuit,  where  his  impar- 
tial administration  of  justice  caused  him  some 
unpopularity  with  the  coimtrjr  gentry.  Thexe 
is  extant  among  the  manuscnpts  of  the  Inner 
Temple  a  defence  of  hia  conduct,  elicited  by 
a  frivolous  petition  presented  by  the  justices 
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of  WanrielnfaiTe  to  the  priry  coundl  com- 
riaining  of  certain  alleged  arbitran  acts. 
He  died  on  24  March  1682  at  Great  Staugh- 
ton,  Htmtingdonshire.  B^r  his  wife,  Mai^fa- 
wt,  daughter  of  Sir  Maunce  k  Barrow,  and 
relict  of  Sir  Tbomaa  Etjrot  [q.  v.],  he  had  no 
issue.  Dyer  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  among 
hiscontempororiea  for  incorruptible  integrity, 
learning,  and  acumen.  His  praises  were  sung 
in  an  obitaary  poem  }fy  George  Whetstcoies 
(/>x»u2s*  Cadtica,  Auchinleck  Press).  Cam- 
den (^Amtaltf  ed.  Heame,  iL  392)  speaks  of 
him  in  terms  of  brief  but  emphatic  eulogy. 
After  his  death  appeared  a  colTeotion  of  cases 
eon^piled  1^  him  both  before  and  after  hia 
elentim  to  the  bendi.  As  it  covers  the 
period  betwera  1678  «id  1683,  the  earlier 
eaaea  cannot  haTO  been  reported  by  him,  and 
tite  pveetse  date  when  he  began  to  repeat  is 
uncertain.  The  reports  ore  mMels  of  lucidity, 
none  but  the  material  facts  being  stated,  and 
the  arguments  of  counsel  and  the  deci^n  of 
the  judge  being  oranpressed  into  as  small  a 
comjpaaiMiBOonsistentwlthprecisicm.  They 
are  mteresting  as  ccmstituting  the  transition 
from  the  year-book  to  the  modem  system. 
Coke  {S^.  ed.  1826,  pt  z.  p.  zxxiv)  styles 
them '  fruitful  and  summary  collections,'  but 
adds  that  they  were  not  intended  for  publi- 
cation in  their  existing  form.  Written  in 
Law  French  they  passed  Uurough  six  folio 
editions  in  that  peculiar  dialect  (1686, 1692, 
1601,1621,1672,1688).  The  edition  of  1688 
WMUutotated  by  Tiel^f  afterwards  chief  jos- 
tice  of  the  common  pleas.  An  abridnfment 
in  Aench  appeared  in  1609  (Lcmd.  ISmo), 
and  another  in  Englishinl65l  (Loud.  13mo), 
the  work  of  Sir  ^omas  Ireland.  A  trans- 
lation of  the  entire  work,  including  Treb/s 
annotations  and  some  new  cases  tt&aa  from 
the  original  manuscripts,  with  a  brief  life  of 
the  author,  by  John  Vaillant  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  was  published  in  1794  (London,  8vo). 
Pyers  reading  on  the  statute  of  wills  was 
also  published  as  one  of  the  *  Three  Learned 
Readings  made  upon  three  very  useful  Sta- 
tutes,' London,  1648,  4to. 

P^ood'a  Atbenee  Oxod.  (Blin),  ii.  42fl ;  laats 
of  Members  of  Parliameot  (Official  Bfltnni  of); 
Strype'fl  Uem.  n.  i.  024;  Commons'  Jonmol, 
i.  24;  Wynne's  8er].-at*ktr ;  Dyer's  Rep.  p. 
71  h;  Diigdale's  Chron.  Ser.  pp.  80,  90,  Ong.  p. 
21 7 ;  Hachyn's  IXary  (Oamd.  Soc),  p.  2«  ;  Met- 
calfe's Book  of  Knights,  p.  104  ;  Cobbettfs  State 
Trials,  i.  870,  965  ;  Fostfs  lins  of  the  Judges ; 
Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justlees ;  Wal- 
lace's Beporteis.]  J.  H.  R. 

DTEB,  JOHN  (1700P-1758),  poet,  bom 
in  1700  or  a  year  or  two  previously,  was  the 
second  son  of  Hobert  Dyer,  solicitor  at  Aber- 
glasney,  Oannarthenshire.  He  was  educated 


«t  Westminster,  and  placed  in  his  fitther'a 
office.  On  his  father's  death  he  gave  up  bum- 
ness  to  Btudv  art  under  Jonathan  BichardBm 
fq.  T.],  author  of  some  well-known  books. 
He  then  rambled  as  an  itinerant  artist  through 
South  Wales  and  the  neighbouring  English 
counties,  and  in  1727  pubhshed  his  '  Qrongar 
Hill,'  which  soon  obtained  a  reputation.  An 
earlier  version  had  already  appeared  as  an 
'  IrregularOde'  in  a  volnme  of  miscellaneous 
poems  iiublished  in  1726  by  Savage.  IHer 
now  visited  Italy  to  study  pamting,  and  after 
his  return  published  the  '  Kuins  of  Rome '  in 
1740.  EUs  health  had  been  injured,  it  is 
sud,  by  malaria  fever  caught  in  the  0am- 
pegna,  and  his  painting  was  onsuccess&l. 
He  was  ordained  1^  the  Bishop  of  linooln, 
marxied  a  Mise  Ensor,  said  to  oe  a  deeeub- 
dantof  Shakespeare,  and  ittl741becameTiear 
of  Catthorpe  in  Leicestershire.  In  1761  he 
resigned  t^  cure  on  being  appointed  by 
Lora.  Hardwicke,  as  chancellor,  to  Beh^ifbrd 
in  Lin«>lnshire,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Danid  ^'^7!  ^i^r  of  the  exchequer,  and 
'  a  friend  to  Virtue  and  Muses.'  In  1763 
Sir  John  Heathcote  presented  him  to  the 
living  of  Ooningsby,  and  in  1766  obtained 
for  him  from  the  chancellor  the  living  of 
Kirkby-on-Bane,  both  in  Lincolnshire,  for 
which  he  exchanged  Belchford.  He  was  made 
LL.B.  of  Cambri^  by  royal  mandate  in  176S. 
He  was  now  w^  on,  though  he  seems  to 
have  spent  more  than  he  could  well  afford 
upon  building.  In  1767  he  published '  The 
fleece,'  upon  which  Dodsley  remarked,  ao- 
cordidg  to  Johnson,  tiliat  he  *  would  be  buried 
in  woollen.'  Li  1768  he  died  of  *a  con- 
sumptive distnder.'  He  left  a  eon,  who  died 
in  1^^,  and  three  daughters.  Dyer's  shorter 
poems  were  collected  m  1761. 

Dyer's  love  of  scenery  at  a  period  when 
the  taste  was  out  of  fiuhion  may  give  him 
some  claims  to  remembrance.  He  was  ela- 
borately criticised  in  Gilpiu'a  'Observations 
on  the  River  Wve,'  and  by  Scott  of  Amwell 
in  his  '  Critical  Essays.  The  severity  of 
Johnson's  judgment  is  condemned  in  Drake's 
'  Literary  Hours;'  but  it  may  be  said  that 
Dyer's  mnger  poems  are  now  unreadable, 
though  there  is  still  some  charm  in  '  Qrongar 
HilK  and  some  shorter  pieces.  Bto  is  pro- 
bably best  known  by  the  sonnet  addressed  to 
him  by  WordswortlL 

[Biog.  Brit. ;  Johnson's  I^rcs  of  the  Poets; 
Doncombe's  Letters,  iii.  56-7ft;  Nichola'a Leioee* 
terthirr,  ir.  78,  80  ;  Welch's  Alomni  Westm.  p. 
285 ;  W.  Arthur  in  '  Red  Dragon/  x.  208.] 

L.  S. 

DYER,  JOSEPH  CHESSBOROUGH 
(1780-1871),  inventor,  son  of  Captain  Ka- 
thfiniel  Dyer  of  the  Rhode  Island  navy,  was 
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bom  at  StODiuiigtoii  Point,  Connecticut,  on 
16  Nov.  1780,  and  educated  at  tbe  common 
school  of  Opdike's  Newtown,  now  called 
"Wiokford,  Narra^ansett  Bay.  Hie  mother 
died  from  hardships  she  underwent  during 
the  storming  and  DUrning  of  New  London 
under  fienedict  Arnold.  He  had  a  turn  for 
mechanics,  and  when  quite  a  lad  constructed 
an  unsinkable  lifeboat,  in  which  be  and  his 
father  took  excursions  along  tbe  coast.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  counting- 
house  of  a  French  reftigee  named  NancrMe, 
to  part  of  whose  businese  he  subsequently 
succeeded.  He  first  came  to  England  in 
1803,  and  was  fireqnently  in  tiu  oountoy 
from  that  date  until  his  final  aattlement 
here  in  1811,  when  he  married  EUen  Jones, 
daughter  of  Somerset  Jones  of  Ghiwer  Street, 
London.  Thenceforward  he  devoted  himself 
to  mechanics,  and  was  active  in  introducing 
into  England  several  American  inventiona, 
which  became  exceedingly  profitable  to  him 
and  others.  One  of  the  first  of  these  was 
Perkins's  plan  for  steel-engraving  (1809); 
then  followed  fdrHshearing  and  nail-making 
machines  (1810),  and  tna  carding  engine 
(1811).  Fulton  sent  him  drawings  and  spe- 
mfications  of  his  steamboat  in  1811^  and  Dyer 
experienced  many  difSculties  and  discourage- 
ments in  bringing  the  system  into  use  in 
England.  In  1826  lie  took  out  his  first  pat«nt 
for  a  raring  frame  used  in  ootton-apinning, 
invented  by  Danforth  and  subsequentW  much 
inprored  and  simpUfled  by  himself.  Hd  lived 
at  Ceonden  Town  until  1816,  when  he  settled 
in  Manchester.  He  was  associated  with  Wil- 
liam Tador  in  founding  the '  North  American 
Review '  (1616),  of  which  the  first  four  num- 
bcffswore  written  by  Tudor  and  himself.  He 
was  also  concerned  in  the  foundation  of  the 
*  Manchester  Guardian'  in  1S21.  In  1830  be 
was  a  member  of  a  delegation  to  Paris  to  take 
theoontiibutions  irom  the  town  of  Manches- 
ter for  the  relief  of  the  wounded  in  the  revo- 
lution of  July,  and  to  congratulate  Louis- 
Philippe  on  his  accession.  It  was  claimed 
that  he,  as  chairman  of  the  Reform  League, 
was  instrumental  in  procuring  the  ^mpt 
recognition  of  the  French  king  by  the  British 
BOTemment.  He  aided  in  establuhing  the 
Rcrral  Institution  and  the  Mechanics'  uisti- 
tution  at  Manchester;  and  was  one  of  the 
original  directors  of  the  ill-fated  Bank  of 
Manchester,  which,  after  a  few  years  of  great 

Srosperity,  came  Inr  fraud  and  neglect  to  a 
isastrous  end,  whereby  Dyer  lost  no  less 
than  98,000/. 

He  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  parliamen- 
tary reform  and  in  the  promotion  of  tbe 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  and  in 
lat«r  years  wan  closely  aasodated  with  the 


Anti-Cnnlaw  Le^ue,  both  in  its  fonnaUon 
and  operations.  In  1883  he  established  ma- 
chine-making works  at  Gamaohes,  Somme, 
France,  which  were  given  up  in  1848,  having, 
through  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  an 
agent,  entailed  great  loss  on  Dyer. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1843,  uid 
when  he  had  relinquished  his  extensiTe 
machine  works  at  Mimchester  (aft^iwvda 
carried  on  by  Parr,  Curtis,  &  Madeley),  he 
resided  with  one  or  other  of  his  sons,  and 
occupied  himself  with  science,  literature,  and 
politics.  He  contributed  to  various  journals 
and  read  a  number  of  papers  before  the  Man- 
chester literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
on  physics,  on  political  science,  and  on  the 
ori^n  of  certun  mechanical  inrentiona.  In 
tSiese  last  he  referred  dbiefly  to  the  inven- 
tions lie  had  himself  been  instrumental  in 
introducing  or  developing. 

In  1819  be  published  '  Specimens  and  D&- 
scription  of  Perkins's  and  Fairman's  Patent 
Siderographio  Plan  to  Prevent  Forgwy  (of 
Bank  Notes),'  and  in  1860  a  ^npnlet  en- 
titled '  Bemarks  on  Education.'  He  cherished 
a  strong  hatred  of  slavery,  and  wrote  several 
interesting  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  both 
prior  to  and  during  the  American  war.  They 
were:  1.  'Notes  on  the  Legalised  Reclama- 
tion of  Fugitive  Slaves  from  the  Free  States 
of  America,'  1867.  2.  '  Democracy,'  1869. 
8.  'Notes  on  the  Slave-holders'  Mission  to 
England,'  1860.  4. '  Notes  on  Political  Mis- 
takes,' 1862.  6.  'Letter  to  WiUlBm  H. 
Seward,'  1863.  A  few  mmths  prior  to  his 
death  he  wrote  a  treatise  on '  Lcn^evil^,  by 
a  Nonagenarian,'  but  the  manuscript  was 
lost  at  a  publisher's. 

He  died  at  Manchester  on  3  May  1871, 
t^ed  90.  His  son,  Frederick  N.  Dyer,  was 
author  of  '  The  Slave  Girl,  a  Poetical  Tale,' 
London,  1848,  8vo,  and  '  The  Step-son,  a 
Novel,'  2  vol8.,18'>4, 12mo.  His  youngestsou, 
Wilson  Dyer(who  died  in  1867), was  an  artist. 

[R.  Angus  Smith's  Centenary  of  Science  tn 
Manchestw,  1883,  p.  29S;  Evan  Leigh's  Science 
of  Cotton  Spinning,  ii.  192 ;  Dyer's  Patents, 
1810-Sfi,  ride  Alpnab.  Index  to  Speciflcations 
of  Patents;  Grindon's  Mauch.  Banks,  p.  296; 
Manch.  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc.  Proceedings,  vols, 
iii-riii^  1864-9,  and  Memoiis,  3rd  ser.  vola.  ii. 
iii.  iv.}  C.  W.  S. 

DTBR,  SAMUEL  (1725-1772),  tran»- 
lator,  bom  in  17315,  was  the  son  of  a  ridi 
jeweller  in  the  city  of  London.  His  parpnta 
were  dissenters,  and  he  was  intended  t<x  the 
ministry.  With  this  object  he  was  removed 
from  a  private  school  kept  by  Professor  Ward 
near  Moorfields,  and  was  sent  to  Dr.  Dodd- 
I  ridge's  academy  at  Northampton.  Thence 
I  he  proceeded  to  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  to 
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Jjevclen,  wliere  be  matEieulated  10  Sept.  1743 
and  zemained  two  yeatB.  He  zetunied  to 
Eagland  aa  exceUmt  olaBaieal  eeholar.  a  good 
maflieniatieiim,  nuNter  of  f^Mch,  Italiaii, 
and  Hcksew,  and  a  atadoit  of  j^osophy. 
He  refbaed,  however,  to  become  a  minutei^ 
or  to  take  to  anf  le^uUr  work,  preferring  to 
spend  hia  time  in  litaraiy  aociety.   ^e  was 
an  origiiuil  xaermber  ot  tUe  olul}  fozioed  hy  Dr. 
Johnson  in  the  winter  of  1749,  whi^h  met 
weekly  at  the  King*a  Head  in  Itj  Isne. 
Through  the  inflaaaoe  of  Dr.  Obaadler  he  ob- 
tained the  work  of  tranalaUng  into  Latin  a; 
number  of  tracts  left  by  Dr.  Dwiel  WiUiame. 
Uie  founder  of  the  libntr;^ ;  but  he  eoon  tired 
of  his  task.   After  a  visit  to  France  be  re- 
solved to  translate  Toussaiiit's  '  Lea  Moeurs,' 
bat  after  the  first  aheeta  were  printed  nftioed 
to  go  m  with  it.   Dyer^  means  at  thia  time 
wore  Terr  limited,  hia  ftthar  haviiw  died  and. 
left  the  Dulk  of  lus  preperty  to  his  widow 
and  eldest  son  and  dangnter.  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Sir  JAs  Hawkins  vainly  pressed  Dyer 
to  write  a  Ufe  of  Erasmus,  but  ne  eensented 
to  rerise  an  old  edition  of  Platait^'a  'Lives.' 
For  thia  edition  (that  published  by  Tonaon 
tn  1758)  he  translated  the  lives  of  I'eridea 
and  Demetrius,  and  revised  the  whole  wdrkj 
reeei^ng200Mn  payment.  He  had  also  acted 
astotormOreektoRicliardGoa^.  In  1761 
he  was  eledted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So^ty, 
ftndinl766waspatontheconn(aI.  HejtNiied 
the  'Literary  Club'  on  its  formation  in  1764^ 
and  was  a  constant  attendant  »t  its  meetiiif[8  { 
the  other  member*  had  'sooh  a  high  opinion 
of  Ilia  knowledge  and  reapeet  for  hia  jud^ 
nent  u  to  a^ral  to  him  eonstontly,  and  hia 
sentence  was  final'  (Dr.  Tatef,  quoted  by 
Halone  in  PnoB,  Ifl/k  o<  MaloMf  p.  435). 
Tlirongh  tkis  dob  D^  first  fivmed  the  fto> 
^aninlanoe  <rf  Burke,  with  whom  ha  after* 
wards  became  exUremely  intimate.  .Chamiw, 
another  member,  olMained  for  Dyer  an  ap- 
nointmeiit  in  connection  with  the  war  office. 
By  the  death  ^  his  mother  and  brother  D^er 
came  into  poasessioB  of  8,000^.,  whSdi  he  inr 
rested  in  India  stock,  wishmg  to  become  a 
director  of  the  eon^iany.  FoiUng  in  this,  he 
meulatad  with  his  fortune,  at  the  suggestiim 
oiDr.  Jt^QSon,  in annuitiee-onLoid  Yemey's 
estate,  and  lost  the  whole     it,  not  without 
damage  to  hie  reputation  as  a  man  of  honour. 
Immediately  niter  his  loss  he  was  seized  with 
an  attwdr  of  quinsy,        whieh  he  died 
16  Sent.  1772.    It  was  hinted  that  he  had 
eonummed  auicide.   The  money  he  left  was 
ins^cieiit  to  p^f  for  his  funeral. 

AjeaxSxag  to  Sir  Jobn  Hawldas,  Dyer  wil- 
fiiUy  neglected  the  opportunities  of  ois  life, 
and  wasDT hin  own <»oice and detetmination 
a  eenaoaliat  of  the  wMat  typei   Ualone  de- 

TOl.  ¥1. 


clared  that  Hawkins's,  character  of  Dyer  was 
*  greatly  overchaijged  and  discoloured  by  the 
mAlignant  prejudices  of  that  shallow  writer 
'  who,  having  quarrelled  with  Burke,  carried 
his  enmity  even  to  Burke's  friends'  (PtuoK, 
Ja/b  ff  Malone,  p.  419).  Dr.  Percy  agreed 
Uiat  it  was  on  the  whole  a  gross  misrepre-, 
swtation.  Burke  wrote  the  following  notice 
of  Dyer  in  one  of  Uie  Loudon  parwra  (not, 
however,  as  Malone  '  believed,'  fur  tne  '  Chro- 
nicle'): *Hewasaman  of  profound  and  gene- 
ral  erudition,  and  his  sagacity  aud  judgmeut 
were  fully  equal  to  the  extent  of  his  learning. 
Ilia  mind  was  candid,  sincere,  and  benevo- 
lent, liis  friendship  dieinterested  and  unalter- 
able. The  modest  simplicity  and  sweetness 
of  his  manners  rendered  his  conversation  as 
aoaiable  as  it  was  instructive,  and  endeared 
him  to  those  &w  who  had  the  ha^inesb  of 
knowing  intimately  that  valuaUe  uid  nnofr* 
tentatioitt  man.' 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Malone  both  be- 
lieved that  Dyer  was  the  author  of '  Junius's 
Letters.'  Theevidenceonwbichtheyfonued 
this  i^inion  was  of  the  weakest  ciroumstantial 
kind,and  was  duefty  built  up  on  the  fact  that 
immediately  after  Dyer's  death,  Beynold», 
who  was  0|ie  oS  b>8  ececuton,  entered  his 
rooms  in  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square,  and 
found  William  Burke  destroying  a  large 
quantity  of  manuscript.  On  Reynolds  ask- 
mg  for  an  explanation,  Bu^e  answered  that 
the  papers  were  of  great  importan*^  to  him- 
self, and  of  none  to  anybody  else  (Fbteb 

p.  OS,  ed.  .  1863).  . 

Dyer'a  portrait  was  painted  by  Reynold^ 
and  a  mezsotint  was  enffraved  from  it.  Many 
years  after  Oyer's  de^tn  I^.  Johnson  bought 
a  cosy  to  hang  in  the  little  room  which  he 
was  attinff  up  with  prints  (Cbokbb,  Bomell, 
p.  269),  BeiU,  the  publisher,  had  a  small  en- 
graving done  frpm  the  mezzotint,  and  pre- 
fixed it  to  a  volume  containing  the  poems  of 
John  I^er  [q-  v.] 

{Ebntkins's  Life  and  Works  of  S.  Johnaoa, 
i.  2a(M2i  Prior's  Life  of  £.  Moloee,  pp.  41)^-26 ; 
J,  0.  ^moQs's  William  Burke  the  Antbor  of 
juDivs,  p,  US;  P^acoek's  Leyden  Students 
Xladex  &'&),  p.  32 ;  Jfotes  and  Queries,  2nd  ser. 
ix.  261 ;  Bcswell's  Johntion,  ed.  G.  B.  Hill,  1887, 
i  23, 478,  ii.  17,  iv.  11 ;  Piozzi's  Lettnrs,  ii.  339 ; 
Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  vi.  2«6 1  Ro^al 
8o(^y*8  Lists.}  A.  V. 

DYEB,  THOMAS  HENRY,LL.D.(180i- 
188d>,  historian,  bom  4  May  1801,  m  the 
paristi  of  St.  Dunstan-in-the-East,  London, 
was  educated  privately.  His  early  years 
w^  spent  in  a  West  India  house,  but  upon 
the  passing  of  the  Negro  Emancipation  Act 
ha  relinquished      commercial  career  and 
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devoted  bimself  to  literature.  He  travelled 
upou  the  -continent,  and  emliodted  his  ob- 
Bcn-ations  in  a  series  of  ivorks  upon  the  to- 
p<^raphy,  history,  and  antiquities  of  Home, 
Athens,  and  Pompeii.  He  also  became  aTO- 
luminouB  contributor  to  Dr.  WlUlam  Smith's 
dasaical  and  biographical  dictionaries,  and 
to  the  publlcationa  of  the  Useful  Knowledge 
Sodety.  For  several  years  Dyer  waa  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  ./Cschylug,  endea- 
vouring to  emend  his  tragedies  and  to  restore 
certain  lo8t_pa9sages,  and  in  1841  lie  pub- 
lished his  '  thiamins  ./Gsehylea.'  He  next 
took  up  the  stndy  of  Calvin,  and  in  1850  pab- 
liflhed  his  *  Life  of  Oalvin,'  compiled  nom 
evei7  authentic  sonrce,  and  partieulftriy  tcpm 
his  correspondence.  His  view  of  Oblvin^ 
character  is  rather  oevere,  hut  his  work  is 
grounded  npon  original  documents  of  an  un- 
doubted and  important  nature,  as  well  as 
upon  the  various  precedi^  hii^raphies.  In 
lefts  Dyer  published  *  A  History  of  the  City 
of  Home.*  It  was  the  first  attainpt  to  give  a 
connected  narrative  of  the  rise,  progress,  and 
decline  of  the  citv.  Pyer  was  much  indebted 
to  the  works  of  Papencordt,  Qregorovlus,  and 
Aippdre.  InlSeSDyerpnblished  "The  History 
of  the  Kihgs  of  Rome?  It  was  preceded  1^ 
an  emdit*  oissertation  upon  the  sources  from 
which  the  earir  historr  of  Borne  is  derived. 
The  author  took  s  h^Uy  eonsemtive  vIbv, 
in  opposition  to  Niebohr.  His  treatin  oom- 
bined  'the  profound  learning  of  a  Qeiman 
scholar  with  the  sound  sense,  clearness,  and 
force  of  a  good  English  writer'  (At^enmimt 
26  Jan.  1868).  Dyer  maintain^  the  credi- 
bility of  the  main  outlines  of  the  story.  His 
theories  were  warmly  combated  h^,  among 
others,  Professor  Beeley,  in  an  edition  which 
he  issued  of  Livy's  First  Book.  Oyet  replied 
in  on  esaav  entitled  '  Roma  Reg^^ ;  or  the 
Newest  Phase  of  an  Old  Story '  ( I8t2),  and  in 
*  A  Plea  for  Liyy '  (1878).  Dyer  spent  much 
time  in  exploriiv  the  mina  <k  Pompeii^  and 
his  narrative  oi  the  remains  went  through 
-aerenl editions.  I&I887hepublialied'FDm- 
pdi ;  its  HistOTy,  Btuldinge,  and  Antaquitiw.' 
As  the  outcome  of  several  virits  to  Athens, 
Hver  issued  in  1873,  'Ancient  Athens:  its 
'iliBtory,Topogrtiphy,  and  Remains.*  "Hie  im- 
portant discoveries  recentlif  made  in  the  city, 
and  especially  the  excavation  of  the  Diony- 
siac  theatre  in  1802,  had  suggested  the  pre- 
paration of  this  new  dissertation  on  Athenian 
topographer  and  antiquities.  The  work  was 
admiralty  illustrated,  and  the  auAor  Aowed 
himself  familiar  with  the  latest'  researchea. 
Dyer's  most  important  workwas  the  'History 
of  ^fodem  Europe,' which  originally  appeared 
in  1861-4,  in  four  volumes.  It  represented 
the  labour  of  years,  and  chronicled  the  period. 


from  thefhll  of  CVmstantinople  to  the  mdoi 
tlie  Crimean  war.  It  was  ft  clear  and  pains- 
taktriff  compilation,  whose  main  object  was 
to  expound  the  origin  and^  nature  of  the 
Eu'Dpeah  concert.  A  second  edition  appeared 
in  1877  (5  vols.),  in  which  thenarrativewas 
elstonded  to  1871.  A  third  edition,  oou- 
tinned  by  A.  Hassall  to  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth centurv,  came  out  in  1001  (6  vole.) 
Dyer's  latest  work.  *  On  Imitative  Beauty,' 
appeared  in  1883.  The  univereity  of  St. 
Andrews  gave  him  the  dMree  of  LL.D.  Hia 
last  years  were  spent  At  Mth,  where  he  died 
30  Jan.  1888. 

[Academy,  11  F^b.  1888  ;  Athennum,  vols,  for 
1850,  1864,  1868.  and  1888.]  Q.  B.  9. 

DTER,  WILLIAM  (d,  1696),  noncon- 
jSaraust  divine,  was  at  one  time  minister  of 
Cbesham,  and  subecnnently  of  Cholesbu^, 
Buckinghamafage.  Granger  (Bwg.  Hut.  iii. 
336)4ayi  be  was  ejected  in  1662,  but  his  name 
(see  LmooMB,  Buckin^amikire,  iii.  322)  ap- 
pears as  minister  in  1663.  He  was  a  preacher 
at  St.  Anne's,  Aldersgate  Street,  in  Loudoui 
abonttbe  time  of  the  plague.  Keimettafllnni 
that  in  later  life  he  joined  the  quakers ;  but 
aldiongh  he  eettunly  sympathised  with  their 
views  mere  is  nothing  to  suraxnt  this  state- 
ment, except  that  at  his  death  in  1 696,  when 
about  sixty,  he  was  buried  in  the  qnaker 
buii^-ffToimd  at  Southwark.  Calamy  says 
he '  in&ned  to  the  qnakers,'  but  there  is  no 
record  of  his  having  been  received  into  the 
Sode^  of  Friends.  He  was  a  pious,  melan- 
choly man,  and  an  effective  and  fervent 
preaehsr.  His  literary  st^  has  been  oon- 
pared  to  that  of  Bunyan. 

He  wrote:  1.  'A  Cabinet  of  Jewels,  or  a 
Glimpse  of  Sion'sGlory,*  1663.  2.  'Christ's 
Funous  Titles  and  a  Believer's  Qolden  Chain,' 
1663.  3.  '  Christ's  Voioe  to  London  and  the 
Dtey  of  God's  Wrath ;  Sermons  in  the  time 
of  the  PUbtu^'  1666.  4.  '  Mount  Sion,  or  » 
draught  of  that  OhiudbwludL  shall  .never  be 
deetvoyed,'  1680.  His  wcdn  wen  xcyrintsd 
at  Gli^ow  in  1761. 

FPohnsi'a  yMwenfotmistls  Uemoiial,  i.  3t8 ; 
Omngei's  BiOg.  Hist.  Hi.  U0  (sd.  177«)t  Lipe- 
comVs  Bnekh^fanmbfrs,  iU.  SS3.]    A.  O.  B. 

BTFBia  (d.  61S),  Welsh  uiat,  [See 
DcBRicurs.] 

DTOON,  JOHN  (Jf.  1512},  Bencdietine 
monk  and  musician,  was  admitted  hadielor 
of  mnsic  at  Oxford  in  April  1 512.  He  is  said 
to  have  bemi  prior  of  the  monastecy  of  St. 
AnguBlitae  at  Canterbury,  and  has  been  con- 
frsed  with  another  John  Dygon,  who  was 
abbot  ot  the  same  monastery  from  1497  to 
itoS   Prior  Djgon  has  been  identified,  with 
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uneh  probability,  with  one  John  Wyldebem, 
wbo  at  the  dissolution  became  vioar  of  Wil- 
leeborough,  and  was  still  there  in  1649.  The 
flsvanl  (X^^eetuiee  afl  to  Ilnon's  inriiTidu- 
ali^  we  diaemned  im  Onvn'Dietionafy  oi 
Miuie,*  IT.  ftlS;  His  onlv  extant  co»poa»- 
kioa  ia  printed  in  Hawuna'i  'Hietarr  of 
Mua^*  ii.  S18,  and  alunra  turn  to  have  neen 
in  advance  of  wuaj  ot  bm  B^Uah  eoi^ 
tenponries. 

[Dagdaters  If^iiaaticon.  ad.  1S49.  i.  13S; 
Weerer'n  Ftmaral  Monamanta.  ^  369;  Wini»'s 
Uitni  Abbmrs,  i.  M;  Wood's  FWtti,  tA.  BKm, 
i.  84.]  W.  B.  8. 

DTKE,  DAKIEL,  &D.  (d.  1614),  paritui 
divine,  was  bom  at  Hempetead,  Easex,  where 
bis  fother,  who  had  been  silenoed  ftir  nonooa- 
fermity,  was  a  minister.  He  received  his  edn- 
eation  at  Cambridge,  proceeded  Q.A.  at  9b. 
John'b  Golk«e  in  iee&-8»  and  II  A.  at  Sidney 
SnsieK  College  ia  1M9;  benune  fallow  of  the 
liiittwhQiiMiBl606,Th«iorMKHiafter]M|vo- 
eeeded  B.D^and  became  minister  of  Oonae- 
hall,  Essex.  Outhepablicationof  Wlutgift's 
■artieles  in  1S83  he  -was  suspended  for  nonoon- 
formitT  hy  the  Bishop  of  London  (Aylmer), 
and  dueeted  to  leave  the  connty.  He  ae- 
oordingly  removed  to  9t.  Albans,  whena  he 
became  a  preacher,  and  it  is  recorded  that  his 
mtiustry  was  'partjcularly  acoeptable  and 
.profltablc'  Dyke  strove  to  efiect  qune 
thorough  reformation  in  the  chuicb,  and  com- 
bined with  others  for  that  purpose.  This, 
with  the  fiMt  that  he  had  neglect«d  to  talie 
priest's  orders,  and  Tcfused  to  wear  the  sur- 
^ioe  (counting  them  renmanU  of  pope^), 
and  was  ac^iwd  of  teaching  doctrines  eon- 
tiary  to  the  tenets  of  the  duinh,  caued 
Aylmer  to  suspend  him,  and  in  default  of 
saomiMion  to  deprive  him  of  his  prefement. 
The  pariahioDen  petitioned  Lonl-treasurer 
Biughley,  who  is  said  to  have  frequently  b«h 
friended  Dylra,  to  intOTcede  with  Aylmer  for 
his  restoration,  which  was  done;  but  th^ 
.bishop  declined,  ss  charges  of  incontinence 
had  slso  bean  made  against  Djke.  This  l«d 
to  his  character  being  investigated]  and  he 
.was  tried  for  the  alleged  offence  at  the  St. 
Albans  aeeaicMfl,  when  the  woman  who  had 
.weused  him  confeeeed  her  fraud  and  publicly 
implored  bis  forgiveness.  Bui^;hley  again  in- 
terceded on  his  behalf,  but  Aylmer  fttill  re- 
fused to  rert<»«  hinit  as  he  considered  the 
parish  suffioiently  swvad  and  Dyha  would 
not  take  priest's  oxden.  He  died  in  lOU ; 
the  ^«oe  of  his  burial  is  uncertain.  Brook 
(Lhu  qf  tK$  Pttritan*,  ii.  236)  says  he  '  w«s 
a  nan  vnUenuahed  oharaoter,  a  divine  of 
gnat  learning  and  ]^y,  and  a  Dreactjer  of 
sound  heart-Mazabingdootrine;*  ^shop  Wilh 


kins  idasses  his  sermons  among  the  moat  ex- 
cellent in  his  day,  and  of  his  '  Mystery  of 
8elf-deceivii^[ '  Fuller  says  that  Mt  ts  a  I>ook 
that  will  be  owned  for  a  truth  while  men 
hare  any  badness  in  them,  and  wiU  be  owned 
as  a  tnasure  wJule  thi^  have  any  voodBesB 
in  than.'  Ks  name  or  that  of  usbntlier, 
Jeremiah'Dvke  [q»  vA  is  among  those  of  the 
ministers  wno  stuwcruied  tifS '  Book  of  Disci- 
pline '  (Bbooe). 

Dyke  wrote :  1.  <  The  Mystery  of  Self-de- 
ceiving,'161^  2. 'Certaine  eomCiHrtable  Ser- 
mons vpon  the  134  PsaW'  1616.  8.  'Six 
Evangelieal  Histories:  of  Water  turned 
into  Wine,  of  the  Temple's  Purgation,  of 
Christ  and  Nioodesaus,  of  John's  last  TeM>> 
mony,  of  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samapa, 
of  the  Ruler's  Son's  Healing/ 1617.  4.>Ex- 
positkin  noon  Philemon  and  t^e  Scltsol  of 
AtHietion,'^  i61S.  &  '  Two  TreatUe4u  The 
one,  of  Repentance ;  tin  other,  of  qhrist'e 
Temptations.'  His  w^cs  wore  eoUeetad  and 
publidwd  by  his  btother  in  two  ti^mus  in 

JPuUer's  Worthies.  i.4Sr  fed.  Baker's 
MS.  CoUaet.  >v.  79 ;  HanosmpC  Bagiatflr.  p.  SSff ; 
Stvyps  «  Life  of  Aylowc.  p.  104  (ad.  1824) ;  Swl's 
Hist,  of  the  Paritans ;  Wood's  Athenie  Oxod. 
(BlitsX  >•  788;  WiUiunu's  CbrisLian  Prmcher, 
p.  4«3i  Brook's  Poritjins,  ii.  235  ;  Cnrter'sHiKt. 
ef  Cambridge,  p.  876;  Notes  and  Querico,  2iul 
ser.  xii.  127,  17S.  3rd  ser.  12.  £34.]   A.  C.  B. 

dyke;  DA^IfX  (1617-1688),  baptist 
divine,  son  of  Jeremiah  Dyke,  Mjl.  [o.  v.], 
minister  of  Epping,  Essex,  was  educated  first 
at  a  private  school  in  the  country,  and  then 
sent  to  Sidn^  Sussex  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  appears  to  have  le—ined  until  lie 
tookthedegneofMA.  HettosivBdspieoeipal 
ordination,  fa«t  this  was  stdftseqaently  dis- 
puted, and  on  a  msrrioge  perfbtmed  1^  hin 
-being  sought  to  be  sot  Bside  he  predpoed  lus 
letters  of  ordination.  He  is  stated  {Lantd. 
MS.  469,  foL  109)  to  have  been  presented 
to  Eastmck,  Hertfordshire,  about  1636,  and 
to  have  xesiffned  in  166&  Jn  1645  his  ^^est 
learning  ana  brilliant  oratory  oauaed  hmi  to 
be  a[momted  to  the  rratory  of  Qreat  Had- 
ham,  Hertftvdshire,  a  living  worth  SOOl.  per 
anonm,  by  the  parliament.  Oussans 
.Herf/W^Airs, '  £>lwiiutree,'p.IS6)8ays  this 
vras  because  his  principles  were  opposed  to 
those  of  his  predMiessor.  In  1051  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Oliver  Cromwell  one  fxt  his  chap* 
tains  ia  ordinary,  and  in  1668  a  trier  for  the 
approval  of  ministers,  an  office  for  which  his 
learning,  Judgment,  and  juety  rendered  him 
well  qtuJified,  and  was,  with  two  exceptions, 
the  only  professed  baptist  on  t  luit  commission. 
Although  urpad  to  conform  lie  lesi^^  his 
preferments  immediately  after:  theltestorai- 
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tiOD,  asserting  tliat  however  well  disposed  the 
\dng  miglit  m  towards  dissent  the  Toifafiflts 
womld  inust  on  the  expulmon  of  the  noncon- 
fomuBtelergyandtfaeirpeTBecution.  Calamy, 
howwer,  oountu  him  amongthe  ejected  minis- 
ters (Ntmeottf.  Menor.  a.  S04).  Dyke  con- 
tinued to  preach  whenerar  an  opportunity 
offered,  and,  although  writs  wereTrequently 
issued  for  bk  spprehMuion,  was  never  im- 
prisoned longer  than  a  few  hours.  In  Fa- 
iHniary  1668,  after  prMOhih^  for  a  Tear  on 
trial,  he  was  '  set  apart '  as  jomt  elder  with 
KifGn  to  the  baptist  congr^tion  at  Devon- 
shire Square,  London,  -which  offioe  he  con- 
tinned  to  hold  until  his  death  in  1688.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  the  dis8ent«rB'  biirinV 
ground  in  Bunhtll  ^elds,  his  funeral  sermon 
oeid^  preached  \ff  Waraer.  Drke  was  a  man 
of  sttcere  piefy,  a  grave  and  solid  divine, 
tiid  humble  and  nDObtriutve  in  disposition. 
Omsty  {Bitt.  Jktptittf,  I  BB»)  sa;«tW  '  his 
modesty  vna  sudi  that  be  could  nerar  be  per- 
suaded to  publish  anything  under  his  own 
name ; '  but  it  is  certain  that  the  following 
were  written  wholly  or  in  part  by  him : 
1.  'Hie  Quakers'  Appeal  Answered,  and  a 
fiill  Belatlon  of  the  Uecauon,  Progress,  and 
Issue  of  a  Meeting  at  the  Barbican  between 
the  Baptists  and  the  Qaakere,'  1674.  2. '  The 
Baptists'  Answer  to  Mr.  WiBs'  Appeal,'  1676. 
S.  *Eecomm6ndatory  Epistle  before  Mr.  Col's 
Confutation  of  the  Errors  of  Thomas  Collier.' 
He  also  edited  a  volume  of  sermons  by  hts 
father,  JeremiiA  Dyke. 

fPalmer's  NoooonfiDrmtBt's  Uemorial,  ii.  S04; 
Wilson's  Hist,  of  Dissenting  Chnrdies,  i.  433 ; 
CroBbyV  Hist,  of  the  Baptists,  i.  ;  antter- 
lRU^^HwtlbNlahlre<lS27),iii.  ISA,  401 ;  Gm- 
mmft  Hisk  of  Hertfoidihire,  Hundred  of  £d- 
vinstrsB,  n.  IM;  Fulln^  Wwthks;  Smith's 
Antiqaakeiristtoa.]  A  0.  B. 

BTKX;  JEREMIAH  (rf.  1620),  puritan 
dniue,  was  the  sou  of  a  minister  at  Hemp- 
stead, Essex,  dispossessed  for  nonconibrmity, 
and  the  brother  of  Ihmiel  Dyke,  B.D.  [q.  v.J 
He  took  his  degrees  at  Sidney  Sussex  OoUege, 
Cambridge,  but  the  date  is  unknown.  After 
taking  oraers  he  was  preferred  to  the  living  of 
Bpping  in  Essex  in  1609,  which  be  held  till 
his  death.  His  name  or  that  of  his  brother  is 
among  those  of  the  ministers  who  subscribed 
the  *  Book  of  Discipline '  (Bboot,  Xdves  of 
thePuritatu).  Heisdescribedashavingbeeu 
a  man  of  a  '  cheerftil  spirit  and  eminently 
useful  ia  hu  ministry,'  of  modemte  views,  and 
one  who,  although  he  disliked  ceremomes, 
■uhmitted,  so  far  aa  bis  oonscience  permitted, 
to  thdr  Tisft,  yet  as  being  a  thorough  puritan 
at  heart.  Brook  says  he  died  in  I62(^  and 
was  buried  in  his  parish  churdi ;  but  if  this 
be  so  there  must  bive  hem  another  ttiini»ter 


of  the  same  name,  for  tbora  is  s  record  of  a 
sormoB  bungpreached  i^£p[niigbyja«miah 
Dyke  in  1623,  and  a  miniatar  of  that  name 
was  presented  to  Stanstead  Abbots,  Herfefis^ 
shure,  in  1640,  which  he  resignea  ui'  1644. 
Fuller,  too,  says  he  was  'guardian  of  hn 
brother's  works/ which  he  published  in  1635i. 

Tlie  following  vrovks  ore  attributed  to  him : 
1.  '  A  Oounterpolson  acainst  Oovetousnes,* 
1619,  2.  '  Good  Consc^nce,  or  a  Trsf^tise 
shewing  the  Nature,  Means,  MarlukBenefit, 
and  Necessity  thereof,'  1624.  S.  'The  Mis- 
chiefe  and  Miserie  of  Scandals,  both  taken 
and  given,'  Sec.,  1631.  4.  'The  Righteous 
Man's  Tower,  or  the  Wot  to  be  Safe  in  a  caw 
of  Dai^r,'  1639.  6.  '  The  Right  RecaiTiiig 
of  and  Booting  in  Christ/  \§40.  &.  '  The 
Worthy  Communicant,  or  a  Treotisa  showing, 
tba  da«  Older  d  Receivinff  the  Saoraoieat  of 
the  Loxffii  Supper/ 1043.  He  also  published 
several  ieimona  and  made  additions  to  the 
works  of  his  brother,  Daniel  Dyke,  BJ). 

(Brook's  Ltvas  of  the  Paritans,  it  270;  Fnller's 
WortbiM,  Hertferdriiire, p.  437(«d.  1811);  Kaw- 
conrt's  Rspstt.  EooL  ii.  248 ;  Fallens  Hist:  Cam- 
bndgs,  p.  154;  Cnsaans's  Hist.  Heitfordshira, 
'firaugbtng,'  p.  40;  Oartor's  Cambridge ;  Notss 
and  Qneriss,  8zd  ser.  ii.  308.]  A.  C.  B. 

DYKES,  JOHN  BACCHUS  (182»- 
1876),  musician  and  tbecdcwian,  npa  c«  Wil- 
liam Hey  Dykes  of  Hull,  and  grandson  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Dykee  [q.  v.],  incumbent  of  St. 
John's  in  the  same  town,  was  bom  on  10  March 
1823.  When  ten  years  old  he  played  the  organ 
inhisgrand&ther'schurcb.  ShortW  after  1640 
his  father  moved  to  Wakefield,  where  Dykea 
attended  the  proprietary  school  until  October 
1843,  when  he  entered  at  St.  Cat^erWs 
College,  Cambridge. '  Here  he  ^ating^uished 
himsdfastfaamateurmusieianjhewasuifltn^ 
mentalinfonodingthe  University  MnrioalSo- 
ciety,at  whose  earty  concerts  his  performances 
of  comic  aon^  were  a  great  feature  (Qsovs, 
I)uit.qfBitmc,iv.^)ia).  Heg;raduatedsenior 
optima  in  January  1847,  and  tn  the  same  year 
was  ordained  deoccHi  to  the  curacy  of  Malton, 
Yorkshire.  In  1 849  he  wui  appointed  minor 
cadon  and  precentor  of  Durh^,  and  the  uni- 
versity of  Durham  conferred  on  him  the  hono- 
rary Mus.Doe.  degree.  In  1862  Dykes  was 
appoint^  vicar  of  St.  Oswald^,  Durham, 
•When  he  resigned  the  precentorship,  though 
still  retaining  bis  minor  cononry.  His  latter 
years  were  embittered  by  disputes  with  hie 
'diocesan,  Dykeswasahi^-ehnrchinaBfWith 
pronottuced  views  on  doctrinal  and  Ktiu^cal 
qnestumlr.  ^[liebishopvrasalow-ehunhBuui, 
vrho  was  determined  to  suppress  what  he  t&- 
gardcd  as  heresy.  The  struggle  was  envied 
ou  with  much  bitterness  onlxith  sides.  The 
Inshop  n^fused  to  license  die  vicar's  curates. 
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and  Dyhes  waa  left  Vitb  all  tlie  care  of  a 
great  pariah  on  hie  unaided  hands.  At  last 
the  stress  was  too  creat  for  him.  His  mentiil 
and  hodily  health  ort&e  down  about  the  end 
of  1874,  and,  though  at  times  he  rallied,  he 
BBver  nmined  Ids  Btrenfrth  and  gmdoally 
nak  nnnl  he  died  at  St.  Xeanards,  82  Jan. 
1876.  ^  WB0  bnried  in  the  churehTazd  of 
St  Oswdd*!  on  38  Jan. 

Dukes's  literary  woi^s  consist  of  sermons, 
pnbusbed singly  and  in  Fowle's'  Plain  Preach* 
ingforaYesrj'an'Intiodactionon  the  Man- 
ner of  Perfimniiur  DiTine  Serrice,  prefixed  t<k 
the  Annotated  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
'  Encharistic  Truth  and  Ritual,  a  Letter  to 
the  Bishop  of  Durham '  (1874) ;  and  contrii- 
butiong  to  the  *  Theologian  and  Eedesiafltic  * 
and  '  Literary  Churchman.'  Bat  it  is  by  his 
Bynm-ttraes  that  he  will  be  chiefly  remem- 
bered. Most  of  these  appeared  first  in 'Hymns  I 
Ancient  and  Modem/  of  which  collection  } 
thcry  are  by  far  the  best  and  most  pt^mlu  of  j 
tiie  modem  cmmpoations.  Tbtiy  are  eharao- 
teriaed  by  ramnnitile  melodic  beauty  and 
atoo  hy  mo  wsellent  way  in  wbieh  thi^  axe 
written  tor  the  words  to  winch  they  are  sett 
Hough  their  style  is  perhaps  too  much  that 
of  the  part-song,  yet,  judged  from  the  jomt 
of  view  of  most  similar  modem  oompositions, 
thCT  are  nndonbtedly  the  best  of  their  kind. 
Dykee  also  wrote  eereral  services  and  an* 
thems.  He  was  married  in  1860  to  Susan, 
dauf^ter  of  Q.  Kingston,  esq.,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons  and  four  diughton,  all  of  Trbom 
anrriTed  him, 

[OtHtoaiy  notices  in  Litenur  Churchman  and 
other  papers ;  BriL  Hub.  Cat.]        W.  B.  S. 

DYKES,  THOMAS  (17M-1847),  ^viae, 
was  bom  at  Ipswich  tm  21  Deo.  1761,  and, 
after  gt^^  to  a  boaxding^hool  at  a  Tillage 
in  the  neighbonihtood,  entered  Ids  Other's 
business.  An  illneee,  however,  led  him  to 
turn  his  mind  to  religion.  After  taking  tiiie 
advice  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milner  of  HuU^ 
he  entered  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1786,  and,  utring  taken  his  degree,  was 
ordmned  t»  the  camcy  of  Cottingluun,  near 
Hull,  in  1788.  In  October  1780  he  was 
ordained  priest  to  the  curacy  of  Borwieh-in- 
Elmet,  having  a  few  months  previously  mar- 
ried Mary,  the  daughter  of  Mx.  Hty,  a  well- 
known  surgMn  of  Leeds,  by  whom  he  had 
a  fiunily.  He  was  now  bent  upon  supply- 
ing tiie  want  of  ohurehes  in  Hull  l^  buiM- 
mg  e  new  chnrdi  at  his  own  cost  in  the 
parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  aud,  in  sj^te  ti 
the  oppositwm  of  uie  corporation,  who  were 
tine  patrons  of  the  living,  he  obtained  the 
Muction  of  the  Archbishop  of  YodL  The 
ehnrdi  was  eonseerated  nndec  the  name  of 


St.  John's  in  1791,  and  opened  for  divine  ser- 
vice on  13  May  1793.  Dykes  was  the  first 
incumbent,  but  though  au  extremely  popular 
preacher  he  never  reuised  from  his  pew-rents 

tiifi  fttuouiit  invi^fted  in  the  building,  And  the 
dfiiiciencyi  over  500/.,  wa*  made  good  by 
private  aubioription,.  T;wo.hundredjuttiiu:B 
were  a^ad  io  the  church  in  iSOSj  aod^ks 
steeple  was  faiult  hi  th6  wunffitima, 
Dyl^T!;  b^;c4me  master  of  the  CEuttllioilMilt'. 
Hiilt,  riiid  took  up  bis  ^sid^nQe  tSif^^  ouS'stt 
Xk''  i-oUovfia^  jeia  iras  aJso  presented  to  tha 
vi'  flmgi!  (if  North  Femby,  where  the  duties 
■wi  re  |ierfnriiii:d  byaciiralrB,  The  lieiipfiicf  iuns 
of  IH  JiH'i  t  )  t  lie  town  of  Hull  werf  iiiiineroiisj 
it  WdS  i:!iir  liv  iLrfiiij;!!  his  escrtlnnn  thut  tha 
fenin.l<-  I'l  nilL'tilinrv  waa  built  inl812,aiir3  one 
of  r  lie  LJi:jin  object?  r,f  his  Ufpwaa  ro  supply  tha 

Oburcfi,l'oLiid/.'il  in  IS'Jl,  St.  JEUii"f-V  L"liLin:li, 
fouaded  la  18i>ff,  wen:*  tilV^lnx-ts  of  Si,  .J.iliii'i<; 
and  ha  furtlieriici  l>y  Lia  elo^msiicu  and  his 
puTSH  the  erection  of  the  Mariners'  Churchf 
St.  Slepben^s  and  St-Paul's^audtheeuUripfr- 
meut  of  the  church  at  D^j/igooi,  In  spite  of 
advandng  ye&u  be  ctrntmoed  to  di&duu^ft^ 
hia  diilie<i  &s  iDcumbuut  of  St.  John's  until 
about  eighlr^tii  moiit ha  before  hia  death  00} 
3S  Aug.  1847.  Dttrine;  bis  long  ntmislry  he 
feUowed  worthily  in  the  foolBtepB  of  .ToMph 
Miln*ir,  who  had  th«  fouadatioci  of  the 
religi^ii.u-  ri'vival  in  Hull;  Lisdoctrijinl views 
Vftri:  irtjilrjiMLnly  C'nU'misljc,  nii'l  the  cLluf 
features  of  hia  sermons  were- persuasiveness 
and  pathos.  On  political  questions  he  was 
a  tQry,  anil  was  emphatically  opposed  to  the 
concession  of  the  Romaic  catnolic  claims, 
though  chiefly  from  religious  motives. 

A  selection  from  his  sermons  was  published 
by  the  Bar.  W.  Knight,  incumbent  of  St. 
James's  Church,  Hull,  to^thwtwitih  a '  Me- 
moir and  Extracts  from  his  CfMnepondence,' 
by  the  Rev.  John  King,  iucitmbeiit'<rfOhriBt 
Church,  Hull,  in  1840.  Among  his  sepa^ 
Tate  publications  mav  be  mentioned  a  ser- 
mon '  On'  the  Open  Abounding  of  Profligacy 
and  Immorality' (1804),'  a  sermon  'Ontlu 
Death  of  the  Rev.  Miles  Atkinson '  (1811) ; 
and  a  sermon '  On  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  England,  considered  in  relation  to  their 
Moral  Influenoe '  (1817). 

[Memoir  by  the  Rev.  John  King  mantiousd 
aboT&;  Funeral  Sermon  by  the  B«r.  W.  Knight, 
Hie  Christian  Pastor's  Removal  from  Earth  to 
Hasvon  (18i7) ;  and  a  noties  in  the  Christian 
Obssrrer,  voL  xMii,  (1848),  wbereimost  of  the 
dates  sA  iseorreet]  L.  C.  8. 

BTMOCK,  BOOBR  (Jl.  1396),  theolo- 
gian, studied  at  Oxford,  and  there  proceeded 
to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity.  He  is 
known  only  by  an  unpublished  treatise, '  Ad- 
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V  ere  us  duodedm  enrortss  et  tuereses  LoIIbf- 
dorum/  addressed  to  I&^hard  II.  From  tlie 
account  riven  of  the  Puis  manuseript  of 
this  worE,  that  it  was  directed  'adversuB 
libellum  ramosum  XjoUardorum  publicatum 
atque  allatum  apad  Westmonasterium  in 
ostiQ  aulie  remits  in  pleno  parli&mento/  it  is 
clear  that  it  is  a  reply  to  the  twelve  'con- 
clusions '  of  the  lioUards  which  were  produced 
in  the  parliament  of  ISdG,  and  which  haT« 
been oftenprinted  {Ann.  Micardi,  pp.  174 et 
aeq.,  ed.  T.  Heame;  Fascwuli  Ztzaniorum, 
pp.  SeO-e,  ed.  W.  W.  Shirley,  1868;  Wii^ 
KllfB,  OmcU.  Magrue  Britann.  iii.  331  et  aeq. ; 
Lbwib.!^  and  Buffermga  o/ John  Wicuf, 
m.  887-48,  ed.  Oxford,  1820;  the  last  two 
mm  the  OottoniR&Ma.,  CZm|Ki«ni,E.xij  ^. 
WuAsraKAx,  Bitt.  AnffUc.  u.  316,  ed.  H.  T. 
Riley).  Of  I^mock's  work  four  manuscripts 
are  mentioned  One  Leland  found  in  Wells 
Cathedral  Librair,  but  this  had  disappeared 
when  the  'Oatalogos  Codicum  Manuscrip* 
torum  Anglije*  -was  published  in  1697.  The 
second,  in  the  Cottonian  Library  (Otho,  0. 
XTi.),  perished  in  the  Are  of  1731.  Of  the 
other  two,  one  is  In  the  University  Library 
at  Cambridge  {Catat.  Codd.  M8S.  Angl  i. 

g.  iii.  171,  No.  2398),  and  the  other  in  the 
iblioth^ue  Nationale  at  Paris (Catal.  Codd. 
MSS.  Bibl.  Rea.  iii.  411  A,  No.  3881,  Paris, 
1744,  fol.)  The  Cambridcfe  manuscript  de- 
scribes Dymock  as  «  uodk,  while  Paris 
copy,  with  greater  antecedent  probability, 
n^akes  him  a  Dominican  friar. 

[Leland'a  Comm.  de  Scriptt.  Brit,  edxli.  pp. 
386  «t  seq. ;  Bale's  Scriptt.  Brit.  Cat.  vii.  9, 

8'  1.  013  et  seq.;  Qaitif  and  Ediard's  Scriptt. 
rdinisPredicatcoiim.in).  8994, 700a;  Tanner's 
Bibl.  Brit  p.  242  et  seq.]  B.  L.  P. 

DYMOOKE,  JAMES  {d.  1718  P),  catho- 
lic divine,  took  priest's  orders  abroaa  and  re- 
turned to  England  upon  the  mission.  After- 
wards he  beoune  pnor  of  St.  Amoul,  near 
Chartra  in  France,  and  obtained  another 
smsll  bei»fiee  in  diat  country,  Bodd,  who 
describes  him  as  a  '  person  tn  mat  refcding 
■nd  curiosity,' says  Iwwas  alive  m  1718,  being 
then  Teiy  old. 

His  works  are :  1.  '  Le  Vice  ridicuU  et  la 
Vertu  lou6e,*  Louvain,  1671, 12mo,  dedicated 
'  k  mes  seignettrs  de  Norfolck  et  d'Anindell 
et  &  moy-mesmeaussy.'  3.  '  The  Great  Sacri- 
fice of  the  New  Law,  expounded  by  the 
Figures  of  the  Old,'  1676, 18moj  8th  edit, 
corrected,  London,  1687,  18mo.   3.  A  geo- 

nfaical  Itistory,  8vo.    4.  A  miscellaneons 
oAary,  4to,'manascript. 

[Dodd's  Ch.  Hist.  lii.  481 ;  Gillow's  Bibl.  Diet, 
ii.  149 ;  Cat  of  I^nted  Books  in  BriL  Mns  l 
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DTlfOKB,  Sib  JOHN  U,  1S81),  king's 
champion,  or  diampion  of  Enj^and»  whose 
functions  were  confined  to  the  performanoe 
of  certain  ceremonial  duties  at  coronations, 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  son  of  John  Dy- 
moke, by  his  wife,  Felicia  HarevilL  The 
family  has  been  varioudy  traced  to  the  village 
of  the  nanra  in  Gloucestershire  and  to  the 
Welsh  borders  near  Herefordshire.  The  im- 
portance of  Sir  John  and  of  his  descendants 
was  due  to  his  marriage  with  Mugaret  (b* 
1336^,  daughter  <d  Thomas  de  Ludbw  (A. 
iSOO).  The  lady  was  the  only  granddaughtur 
of  another  Thomas  da  Lndlow,  and  his  wife 
Jane  Manmon,  dangfafiar  by  a  second  wife  of 
I^iilip  Harmion,  lut  bmn  Bfanaion.  This 
Philip  Maimion  (dl  1S91),  lord  of  the  CMtU 
of  Tunwerth,  Warwickdttire,  ud  of  Scri- 
velsby,  Linoolnshire,  claimed  descent  from 
the  lords  of  Fontraay-le-Mannion, hereditary 
chaminottB  t>o  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  and  it 
was  asserted  that  from  the  time  of  the  Nor- 
man conquest  Philip  Marmion'sanoeators  had 
acted  as  kinj^s  champions  at  eV'My  oozonation. 
It  is  tolerably  certam  that  Boger  Harmion, 
whodied  in  1139,  was  acknowledged  asking's 
eham|non  in  Henry  I's  r^gn,  although  he  had 
no  opportunity  of  fulfilling  his  ftmctions,  and 
that  his  tenure  of  Tsmworth  and  Sorivelsby 
was  in  grand  seijeanty,  i.e.  on  conditions  of 
performmg  the  duties  (tf  his  office.  The  oere- 
monial  dewb  obsemdat  cnonatlons  before 
the  reigB  i^Biehardll  uenot  noorded^snd 
nothing  is  therefore  positively  known  as  to  the 
appearance  of  any  member  <tf  tJie  Harmion 
family  at  any  coronation ;  but  there  is  strong 
presumptive  evidence  that  Philip  Mannion 
acted  as  king's  champion  at  the  coronation 
of  Edward  1, 19  Aug.  1374.  On  Philip  Mar- 
mion's  death  without  male  issue  in  1391,  his 
castle  of  TamwtHth  descended  to  Jane,  his 
eldest  daught«r  by  his  first  wife  (Jane  de 
Eillpeck),  who  married  'William  Morteyn, 
and  on  her  death  it  became  the  property  of 
her  niece  (daughter  of  her  sister  Masera) 
Jane,  wife  of  Alexander  de  Freville.  Hean- 
while  the  manor  ctf  Scrivelsbv  was  the  in- 
heritanoe  of  Philip  Harmion'sdanfflrtar  Jane, 
by  his  second  wife,  and  descended  to  her 
granddaughter,  Hai^raiet  Ludlow,  who  ma^ 
ried  John  Dymoke  about  1360;  I>ymoke, 
-who  was  knighted  in  1873,  represented  Linr 
colnshire  in  the  parliaments  of  1379|  1373, 
and  1377.    On  the  coronation  of  Ricdutrd  II 
he  claimed,  by  virtue  of  his  holding  the  manor 
of  Scrivelsby  in  ri^t  of  his  wile,  to  act  as 
king's  champion.   This  claim  was  disputed 
by  Sir  Baldwin  de  Freville,  the  owner  of 
Tamworth  Caxtle  through  bis  mother,  Jane, 
a  graoddniighter  of  I^ilip  Marmion.  The 
loi^-ete  ward  temporarily  decided  in^^riDoke'a 
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&Tonr.   It  mi  steted  that  Edwaid  III  atul 
Edwud  the  Black  Priucehtd  botk  adnitted  | 
that  the  t^Roi  WMit  -with  the  manor  of  j 
Sorivcilib;,  and  not  (as  FnviBe  aaserted) 
with  IWwotth  Oastle.   Frerille,  who  was 
allowed  time  tojmdttee  documeata  bef<we«  : 
penDaneat  deosion  was  giren,  did  not  pceaa 
nia  claim  owing  to  ill-heuth.   Itymoke  died 
aboutAprill88l,andFnTilleonS0Dec.lS87.  I 
Lady  Dymoke  surmed  her  husband,  and  at 
the  coronation  of  Henry  IV,  18  Oct.  1399,  ^ut 
her  son  Thomas  forward  to  claim  the  omce 
of  champion.  The  son  of  the  last  claimant  of 
the  FreriUe  family  again  disputed  the  cUam- 
ptotuhip,but  faitea  to  convince  theicoiirt,aiid  , 
died  40ct.  1400,  before  the  matter  had  beeh  ! 
fisalljcUaeussed.  fliedatmof  theDymokee 
W8B  not  again  BerionalyeoatestBd.  Siriohn's 
widow  died  is  1417.  Heraan  lVtai%who 
peribmed  the  dntSes  of  dwmpkm  at  ths 
nations  of  Heuy  IV  and  Henry  V,  died  in 
1^3,  karing  the  manor  of  Scrivelaby  to  hts 
eon  Philip  (by  Eliaabeth,  dan^bter  of  Sir 
Bichard  Hebden%  Philip  acted  as  champion 
at  Henry  VI's  coronation,  and  died  in  145& 
According  to  extant  directiona  iawed  by 
Henry  VI  to  I^iltp  Dymc^e,  the  champion 
at  the  time  of  the  coronation  received  rrom 
the  keeper  of  the  royal  wardtobe  a  rich  ae- 
Gontrement,  which  formed  part  of  the  perqm^ 
ntea  of  the  office.   FrMn  accounts  of  later 
corcmationa  we  know  that  this  included  an 
elaborate  sut  of  armoni  and  a  w^-capari- 
aoned  baatj  tMeldisr  with  twentjr  yartts  6i 
erimaoaaatm  (of. iVbto omI  Ciuene^ Miser.  | 
iiL4(U).  ItwaathechamiHcm'adBtTto ride 
OK  his  norae  into  'Westtninater  ^»D.  at  the  ^ 
beginning'ofthecoronation  banquet,  and  th me  j 
times  to  formally  challenge  to  combat  any  | 
person whodispntedthesoTeieign'stitle.  Tt^  \ 
champion  fini^  his  gauntlet  down  as  soon  as 
the  henld  had  announced  the  challenge.  Oh 
no  oecaaioQ  was  any  oppositioa  offared.^^heB 
the  champion  took  iaa  montlat  up  for  tke 
third  time,  the  eorereign  drank  to  him  from  a 
golden  co^  which  was  afterwards  handed  to 
the  champion,  who  drank  to  his  sovereign  and 
became  toe  owaierof  the  enp.  AtHmrylV's 
coronation  the  champion's  proclamation  was 
made  at  six  places  in  the  city  of  London  as 
well  aa  at  Weetminater. 

Sib  TamuiM  Dihokb  (1428P-1471),  Sir 
Phili^a  heir,  took  part  witii  the  Laaawtriona 
in  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  He  had  married 
Margafet,  daughter  of  Richard,  lord  W^ls, 
and  aided  horn  WelU'R  son,  8ir  Robert,  in 
collecting  an  srmv  in  Lincolnshire  in  the 
interest  of  Henry  'VI  and  tlw-.  Eeai  of  Wart- 
wick  in  Vatvh  1470-1.  Edward  IV  simi- 
moned  Dymoke  and  Lord  Wells  to  London 
to  e^Uin  ^e  conduct  of  Sir  Robert.  Fear- 


ing the  king's  ivnger,  they  took  sauuluory  iu 
WeatmiiMter,  and  on  receiving  the  xojal  par- 
don promised  to  induce  Sir  K^bert  Welb  to 
disband  hie  amy.  Thi^  they  failed  to  do,  and 
Edward  marched  to  Lincoliishireand  def^tod 
Sir  Bobett's  fbroes  at  Edgecote,  near  Stam- 
ford (13  March).  Sir  Robert  was  beheaded 
on  the  battle-fieid,and  his  father  J^rd  Wells, 
and  brother-in-law,  Sir  Humua'l)7moke,met 
with  the  same  fate,  by  gross  treachery  on  the 
king's  part,  in  London  immediately  after- 
wards (  WuxWoKTH,  Cftrpn.,  pp.  8, 9 ;  PoLT- 
OOKB  VERaiL,  Hivt.  (Camd.  3oc.),Jtp.  120-7 ; 
Bbntlbt,  Eimerpta  JTisteriea,  p.  382). 

SiBBoHB8TDTKOiui(t;.1546),  Sir  Thomas's 
•on,  was  isestored  to  all  his  Other's  property ; 
was  aknig^t^umeret^ncted  as  sheriff of  Lin- 
cdnahiT».inl484v  1603,  and  1609 ;  perfcarmed 
the  dotiea.of  champion  at  the  cormations  of 
Ricbura  IU,  Henry  VU,  and  Henrr  VIII; 
disthvoished  himself  at  the  NegB  ef  Toumay, 
and  djed.  IS  April  1516,  being  buried  at 
Halthanij  LiniJolnshiEe.  His  son  (by  his 
second  wife,  Jane  Sparrow),  Sir  Edward,  was 
sheriff  of  Littcolnshire  iu  ioSO,  1647,  1566, 
and  1657,  and  acted  aa  champion  at  the 
coronations  of  Edward  VI,  Mary,  and  Eiiuu- 
bethb  Sir  Fdwud  married  Anne,  daughter 
of  Sir  George  Talboys,  and  coheiress  of  her 
brother  GHll^rt,  lord  I^lboyS'  of  Kyme.  His 
portrait  is  in  the  CoUe^  of  Arm&  His  eldest 
son,  lioBBKT  Dtmoes  (d.  1680),  is  stated  by 
catholic  biographers  to  have  been  dragged  in 
a  weak  itate  oi  htelth  befen  the  Bishop  of 
Litto^  and  ohaned  with  recusani^.  He 
wMiB^riaoned  at  Lincoln, and  ia  asBertadto 
havftdisd  inocmfinement.  He  was  buried  at 
Scrivelsby  in  1660  (Oiixow,  BibUojfr.  Diet, 
qfOathoiic»\  OHAhWSBSt,  MemoirtfU)  Ro- 
bert's B<Hi,  Sir  Edward  (d.  1625),  was  cham- 
pion at  James  Fs  corooation.  Hia  grandson 
Oharlea  performed  the  office  at  Charles  I's 
coronation ;  after  showing  himself  a  staunch 
royalist,  he  died  at  Oxford  in  1044,  and  left 
2,000/.  to  the  king.  His  body  was  removed 
to  StnTelstrr  in  1655.  Sir  Edward  Dymoke 
(4. 1604),  Cmaxles'a  nephew,  was  chiunpion 
at  CharlfiBlI'a  coronation,  being  knightecf  tlie 
day  before.  Sir  Edward's  son,  Sir  Charlus, 
ohampion  to  James  II,  was  succeeded  by  iiis 
^deat  son,  Oharlea  (d.  1706),  chanq>ion  at 
Wiliiatn  ttid  Mjar/s  oad  at  Anne'a  coronar 
tiaab.  ">  Of  this  ohampioik  who  was  returned 
M.P.  <dr  Xiiiiednahin  in  1608,  17O0, 1701, 
and  1702,  ¥^7me  writes  in  lua  'Ephemeris 
Vitee*  that  he*'  holds  certain  lands  by  exhitnt^ 
ingon  a  certain  day  every  year  a  milk-whilb 
hwl  with  black  ears  to  the  people,  who  are 
to  run  it  down,  and  then  it  is  cut  in  pieces 
and  given  among  the  poor.  His  estate  is 
ahnoab  2,000A  a  year,  and  whoever  has  it  is 
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champion  of  England.'  Sir  Cliarles's  second 
son,  Lewis  (d.  1760),  wm  chsni^cai  to  \ 
Geonre  I  and  Qoorge  ll.  Lewis's  Ear  was 
a  collateral  relative,  Edward  {d.  1760), 
whose  son  John  {d.  1764)  Was  champion  at 
Qeexfge  Ill's  coronation,  when  there  was 
some  talk  of  a  Jacobite  accepting  tbe  formal 
challenge.   John's  son,  Ijewie  (d.  13  May 

1820,  8gt<d  67),  daimed  in  1814  the  barony 
of  Marmion  as  owner  of  Scrirelsby,  but  witli^ 
out  success.  Tlie  Inst  occasion  on  vhich  the 
champion  appeared  was  at  the  COTonation  oi 
George  IV  (19  July  1821),  when  Hbhht 
Dthoxs  (1801-1865)  perfonned  the  cere- 
mony as  the  representative  of  his  fttthur,  the 
Rev.  John  Dymoke,  rector  of  Scrivelsby 
(Lewis's  brother),  who  deemed  the  office  in> 
compatible  with  the  functions  of  a  olerayman. 
The  champion  rode  up  Weetminster  Uell  in 
great  state,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Lord  Howud  of  Effing  ham 
(for  a  ran  account  of  the  cenmon^  then  ob> 
served  see  Gent.  Maif.  1S21,  pt;  li.  pp.  16, 
109,  with  plate  and  letter^prossny  Sr  Walter 
Scott).  This  HentT,  the  last  champion,  was 
at  (Ae  time  in  the  navy,  wrote  efifainst 
Brougham's  defence  of  Queen  Carolme  in 

1821,  was  created  a  baronet  in  April  1641, 
and  died  28  April  1865,  ivhen  his  title  be- 
came extinct  (&tfnt.3fi?o.  1806,  i.  802>.  His 
brother  John,  rector  of  Scrivelsby,  died  in 
November  1878,  and  his  nephew,  the  latest 
representative  of  this  branch  of  the  family, 
Henry  Lionel  Dymoke  (i.  1832),  died  in  1877. 
A  cap-4-pie  suit  of  plate  armour  of  the  filiiap- 
bethan  period  belonging  to  the  hneditaiy 
champion  ofScrivelsbyiBud  worn  at  Oeoigel  s 
coronation,  was  sold  at  Christies  in  1877,  and 
purchased  for  the  collection  at  Windsor. 

Thechiefpnrtofthe  mansion  of  Sorivelsl^ 
was  destroyed  by  lire  late  in  the  Ust'century, 
and  the  presrat'house  is  largelv  a  new  build- 
ing (cf.  Gmt.  Mag.  1821,  pt.  li.  pp.  8e5-7> 
In  the  church  of  the  village  are  the  tombs  of 
Sir  Bobert  Dymoke  (rf,  1646),  and  of  Lewis 
(d.l760).  There  are  also  mural  tablets  to  the 
memory  of  John  (d.  1784),  of  Lewis  (A.  1820), 
and  of  the  Rev.  John,  father  of  Sir  Henry 
Dymoke. 

[X.  O.  Bftnka'a  Hist,  of  the  Marmion  Family, 
1816;  Palmer's  Hist,  of  the  Hamlon  Family, 
187fi;  Hark  NoUe's  HS.  Hist,  of  the  Dymoke 
Family,  in  the  posseesion  of  the  Bev.  J.  0.  Hud- 
son of  Hemcastls,  lincoloshire ;  Official  Lists  of 
Members  of  Fariiament;  W.  Jones's  Oiowns  and 
CoroDdtiuDB,  1888;  notes  and  dooanienta  leqt 
by  the  Bev.  J.  C.  Hudson.]  1  S.  L. 

DYMOND,  JONATHAN  (1796-1628), 
moralieC,  bom  19  Dec.  1796,  was  the  fourth 
of  five  sons  of  John  and  OKve  IVmond  of 
Exeter.   Ilia  family  btilonged  to  the  Society 


of  Friends,  some  of  them  having  been  amon^ 
its  earliest  members.  I^nunid  was  in  busi- 
ness ss  a  linendraper  at  Exeter,  In  1^3 
he  published  anonymously-  ' An  EunUiymto 
the  aooordaney  of  War  with  -tiie  PrincipIeB 
of  'Ghriatiantty,  and  an  Examination  of  the 
PhfioBophical  fieasoning  by  which  it  ia  de- 
fended .  . It  passed  uirough  four  editions, 
and  has  been  reprinted  in  America.  He 
founded  an  auxiliary  peace  society  at  Exeter 
in  18S6,  and  was  for  four  rears  on  the  com- 
mittee of  tlie  Feace  Societv.  In  1836  he 
published  *  Observations  on  the  ApplicalHlity 
of  the  Padfie  Principles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  the  Oonduct  of  States,  and  on  the 
Limitations  whidi  thoee  Principles  impose 
on  the  Rights  of  SelMefence '  (the  7tb  tract 
of  the  Peace  Society's  series).  In  1829  was 
published  posthnmoosly  his  chief  book, '  Es- 
says on  the  Frinctples  of  MwoUfy  and  on 
the  Private  wd  Piditiesl  R^ts  end  GUI* 
gations  of  Hankuid.'  This  was  ftTOUisUly 
rei'iawed  by  Sontbey  in  the '  Qtiuteify  Re- 
view '  for  Januaiy  18S1.  It  is  an  exposition 
of  ethical  theories  in  harmony  withthoae  gene- 
rally bekl  \fy  the  Friends,  attacking  Prey's 
vtiktarianism  and  reaoKing  moral  obligation 
into  the  *  immediate  eommimication  of  the 
willofGodi'  It  is, howeTer,moTedevoted  to 
the  application  than  to  the  ultimate  theory  of 
moru  principles,  and  attadis  duelling,  war, 
and  th«  lax  morality  of  profeasicms  and  trades. 
Ithas passed  througk  nve  editions.  In  1872 
Joseph  Pease  of  Darlington  bore  the  expense 
of  trandating  and  circulating  the  book  in 
Spain.  Dymond  died  of  omununptitm  on 
6  May  1828,  aged  81.  He  manied  Anna 
Wilk^  at  Plymonth  3  JuIt  18S2,  who  sun- 
Trredtill  1849,  and  had  by  uer  twodhildrei^ 
Mary  Anna,  married  to  Hoary  Barrett,  and 
Charles  Jonathan,  who  died  in  infamcT.  In 
1832  appeared  "He  Ohurc^  and  Cfiergr; 
showing  that  Rdtgions  Establishments  de- 
rrve  no  countenance  from  the  nature  of 
Ohristianity,  and  that  they  are  not  reoom- 
raended  by  Public  Utility  ...  by  the  late 
Jonathan  Dymond.'  Various  extracts  from 
his  woiks  have  been  separately  reprinted. 

[Smith's  Cat.  of  Friends'  Books ;  preface  by 
George  Bush  to  American  edition  of  Principles 
of  Morality,  vith  commntrication  team  T.  Han- 
cock ;  Herald  of  Pesos  for  June  1828,  vol.  vi. 
pt  i.  p.  MI.3  L.  & 

DTMFNA,  Saint  (9th  cent.),  was  tha 
daughter  of  a  pagan  kmg  in  Ireland  cal»> 
hra^  for  his  wealth  and  warlike  prowess. 
His  wife  and  their  daughter  were  remarkable 
for  beauty.  They  were  christians,  but  could 
not  profess  their  faith  openly  for  fear  of  the 
king.   Dympna's  mother  having  died,  the 
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Ungsent  owfwlmrb  in  aBnchioi  a  prinoen 
eqouty  beantilial  to  mpply  her  place.  His 
mesaen^n  were  noiUoceewil^  and  on  tbnir 
Mtura  informed  htm  <^  thcor  liuLure,  but  thtf 
added, '  There  is  your  daughter  Dyrniua,  in 
whom  the  inuge  of  her  mother  lives  again.' 
The  long,  in  ccnnpliiuiee  with  their  suggeft- 
tioiif  nude  fpreat  efforte  to  induce  her  to  re- 
nounce dmathutity  and  to'  become  kis  wife. 
On  ibeadriee  of  Oerebert,  a  pnest  whownie- 
teredeecretly  to  her  and  otnen,  ehe  reeolved 
to  By  with  Bome  companions,  including  Gterfr- 
bert,  and  taking  with  Iter  the  court  jeeter  and 
^  wife,  in  order  tiut  the  whfdfl/pKTl^  aughl; 
Mem  to  bdrajg  to  thit  (iau.  She  mcfi«d 
Antwnpi  and:  aedking  for  ft  aecluded  spot  ttt 
length  arrired  at  Quel,  where  the«e  wai  an 
oratny  dedUeated  to  St  Martin.  The  ^lace 
wa«  in  a  forest  six  leagoflsiii  extent.  Clearing 
swa.;^  the  thorny,  iindoigzowtli,  tliey  formed 
a  nnaU  shelter  for  tJiemeelves  hard  by  the 
church,  where  •  holy  man  ministered.  The 
spot  iS'  still  abowB  where  it  Stood. 

Hiekin^,  after  a  vain  pursuit,  at  Instheard 
of  her  andfoUowed  her  to  Antwerp!  He  seat 
lOUt  a  seatdi  party,  which  was  put  upon  her 
traoea  at  'Wcaterloo,  where  toe  innkeeper 
told  diem  that  he  had  money  like  theirSf  re- 
eded from  afordgn  lady  living  in  a  desert 
|daoe  near,  who  <rftai  sent  Such  money  to  pur- 
chase proriaiens.  The  kine  came  to  ha  and 
fiBDeKvedhissolie^tions.  Hec^bredtiutshe 
should  he  enrolled  among  the  goddesaes  of 
his  nation  and  have  a  marble  temple  erected 
in  her  honour.  Gerehert  interfered  and  was 
immediately  pot  to  death  by  the  king's  order. 
Dympna  sullresiating,  the  kingaLewner  wiUi 
his  own  hand,  and  returning  to  his  puty  left 
the  bodies  nnburied.  Some  of  the  inbabi- 
tfluta  buried  them  in  a  cave.  The  bodies 
were  long  afterwards  encloaed  in  Barcopha^ 
of  white  nmrble-  But  the  fbme  of  the  miracles 
wrought  by  them  mored  the  envy  of  the 
people  of  Zfante,  who  resolmd  to  obtain  poe- 
Msaion  of  them  by  stratagem  or  else  fay  race. 
They  therefore  came  toOhaeLand  wnUethe 
attention  of  the  ksepeis  was  distracted  tliey 
^aeed  the  {oedone  bodies  wit^  their  iec«p- 
lacles  in  a  ehariot  and  drove  away.  Biiag 
imme^ately  punned,  they  had  to  leave 
J)jmftLo.'B  body,  hut  cazried  off  that  of  Qere- 
bert.  The  people  of  Qheel  now  determined 
toplaeeitin  a  golden  shrine,  and  opened  the 
sarcophagus  fw  that  purpose.  One  of  those 
presant  onecti^,  very  natur^y,  that  the 
body  &und  mi^t  not  be  hers,  the  corpse 
became  immovable^  and  imained  so  until 
prayer  was  nmde. 

'ThA  life  published  fay  the  Bollandists,  front 
whid)  this  narrative  ia  taken,  is  a  translat  ion 
into  Latin  made  in  the  thirteenth  eentuiy 


from  an  older  life  written  ia  the  'vnl^ 
idiom,'  but  unfbrtunatdy  it  has  no  mention 
of  the  tiiM  at  which  Dympna  flourished. 
The  BoUandists  conjecture  that  it  may  have 
been  in  the  seventh  century,  or,  if  not  then, 
in  the  ninth.  Saussay  in  his  Gallic  martyro- 
logy  proposes  the  eighth  osnturyj>  but  Dr. 
Lcuiigan  prefers  the  year  600  or  alittle  after. 
He  holds  that  a  pagan  king  in  Ireland  would 
only  have  been  possible  at  the  period  he 
mentions,  as  in  the  middle  of  tlte  sixth  cen- 
tury all  tltelriahkings  were  ehrlstisns.  Such 
a  klnj^  miglit  have  been  found  iu  Ixe^nd  in 
the  mnth  century,  when  the  Danes  were  in 
occupation  of  man^  parts  of  Ireland*  But 
then  O^gan  had  identified  ])ym]jQa  .with 
Dainhnat  of  T-edavnet,  near  SUenSewh  in 
the  county  at  Ifonaghan,  i^Mse  pedifrree 
leads  to  the  eondiuion  that  she  must  have 
lived  about  the  year  600,  and  thus  Dr.  Lani- 

Sn  fdt  UmseU  oonsb^ed  to  adept  lliat 
te,  which  is,  however,  inoansistant  with  the 
other  faot«.6f  her  life. 

The  rim^  esplanation  is,  that  there  vrece 
two  St.  D&mhnate  in  Ireland, one  of  Tedavnst, 
whose  day  i$  13  June  in  the '  Martyxolwy  of 
Donegal,  where  she  is  termed  'of  SlIaMi 
Betba.'  She  may  have  lived  ab  the  euly  date 
mentioned;  her  crosier,  which- is  extremely 
anoient  uid  curious,  is  in  tJte  museum  of  the 
Boyal  IiishAcadsmy,  and  she  seems  tohavo 
livedanddiedinlreluid.  The ot^tryKtf whom 
Dr.  Lanigon  knew  notikinav  wastrf  Kildalkey 
in  the  oouatjftf  Meath;  oer  dav  is  16  Bfaif, 
and  there  is  no  memoriiJ  of  her  but  her  name 
and  her  well,  and  this  ia  natural  enough^  as 
she  seems  to  have  been  the  Damhaat  $eine, 
et '  of  the  ffight,'  referred  to  bv  Colgasi  and 
Lanigan,  and  the  cwnddenee  oTher  &y  with 
that  of  St.  Dympna  shows  her  to  be  identical 
withlier.  Nothing  appears  to  be  known  of 
her  parentage  or  date,  and  therefor*  there  is 
no  ^fficulty,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  anil 
better  known  St.  Damhnat,  with  whom  she 
appears  to  have  been  connised  in  popiUar 
tradition. .  13us  being  so,  we  mey  aooepb  the 
BoUandists*  opinion  that  D3rmpna  flourished 
in  tike  ninth  eentmy.  Her  father  'was  pro* 
bably  a  Danish  king ;  her  mofcbar  And  herself 
were  obliged  to  worshijp  in  secret  owing  to 
the  well-known'  hostility  of  the  Danes  to 
Christianity.  The  inhabitants  of  Gheel  were 
then  Christiana  &s  the  narr^ive  assumes ; 
though  this  would  not  have  been  so  in  the 
year  600.  Further,  itdoes  not  seem  to  have 
Men  noticed  that  the  coin  she  brought  from 
Ireland,  uid  which  led  to  her  disoovery,'WnB 
evidently  minted  in  Ireland.  .This  would 
have  bean  possible  in  the  ninth  century,  ao- 
cotding  to  1>r.Fet  rie,but  certainly  not  three 
eaitunca  earlier. 
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low's  division  before  Alexandria.  "Ht  com- 
manded  liia  bngad«  in  the  action  of  33  Aug. 
which  led  to  tM  eam,iire  of  that  dty^  and  on 
the  ConoluBioR  of  the  peace  of  Amiou  he 
retnraed  to  England.  In  1808  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a  Mgade  in  the 
-  West  Indies,  and  aiWconunandrngatWateN 
ford  and  Dablin  he  was  transGeurred  to  the 
Ejngfliflh  staff,  and  oommaaded  in  Sussai  until 
his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  majo^-gene^al 
on  26  April  1808.  In  December  1806  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  brigade 
in  ^min,  but  never  sailed,  and  in  July  1800 
he  took  command  of  a  brignde,  consisting  at 
the  6th,  <M>tb,  and  91st  regiments,  in  tiM 
Walcherai  enedition.  His  Inwade  was  at* 
tached  to  the  Harqius  of  Hunt^a  divinoii, 
-which  occupied  the  island  of  ^th  Beve* 
land,  and  owing  to  the  return  of  many  of  his 
superior  officers  he  acted  as  second  m  00m- 
mand  in  that  island  for  a  month,  from  8ep< 
tember  to  October  1809,  when  be  returned 
to  England.  He  never  again  west  on  aotire 
service,  but  oommanded  at  Lichfield  from 
August  1810until  his  promotion  to  therajak 
of  ueutenant-general  on  4  June  1813.  In 
that  year  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estates 
on  tbie  death  of  his  btother,  and  settled  down 
at  Freeford  HalL  He  was  fbrt^or  made 
xxAonAxit  the  ^Sti  regiment  in  1826,  and  was 
promoted  gweral  on  23  July  1880.  A  senior 
general  in  Uie  army,  he  died,  on  7  May  1847, 
at  the  age  of  e^hty-six. 

[Dyott's  Diary,  17Sl-184fi.  a  Saleetioo  ftom 
til*  JooTBal  of  William  Dyott,  ed.  R.  W.  Jeflhrv, 
2  vols.  1967 ;  Royal  Military  Oaleodar ;  Oflnt. 
Mag.  July  1S47>  from  the  ganeral's  on  notea  ] 

H.  U.& 


The  church  in  which  lier  relics  are  de- 
posited is  a  spacious  old  building  just  out- 
ude  the  village  of  Gheel.  Her  emblems  are 
the  same  as  those  of  St.  Margaret^  who,  wit-li 
a  long  cross,  pierces  the  dre^spcm.  Bympna 
stands  sword  in  hand  in  presence  of  the 
^evil.  In  the  parish  church  of  Lonsbet^  in 
l)elgi«m  tliere  ts  a  oarved  wooden  Qgvtre 
representing  her  in  this  attitude;  she  is  clad 
in  royal  robes  and  wears  a  coronet ;  a  figure 
of  the  devil  painted  in  brown  colours  is  m- 
fresented  as  writhing  beneath  her  feet.  She 
M  the  paitron  at  the  inaan^  die  disabled,  or 
the  possessed. 

[BoUandirts*  Acta  Saaet.  May  15,  torn.  rii. 
p.  477.  fte. ;  Lanigan'a  Eocl.  Hist.  ii.  478-4  ; 
Petne'a  Kotmd  Towers,  pp.  209-90 ;  Piatxie's 
CnvistiMQ  inseriptioDS,  edited  by  Miss  Stdcss, 
iL  114 ;  Annab  (rf  the  Fou  Jlartets,  i.  421.1 

T.  O. 

DYOTT,  WILLIAM  (1761-1847),  gene- 
ral, bom  on  17  April  1761,  was  second  son  of 
Richard  Dyott  of  Freeford  H^,  near  Lich- 
field, Staffordshire,  the  head  of  a  nauly  seated 
at  that  place  since  the  redgn  of  E^iubeth,  of 
which  many  members  have  sat  in  parliament 
for  Lichfield  daring  the  last  three  centuries. 
He  entaved  the  army  as  an  enwgn  in  the 
4th  i^ibnent  mi  14  Alaidi  1781,  and,  after 
beiiig  promoted  lieutenant  on  9  May  178S, 
was  placed  on  half-^y  in  the  following  year. 
In  February  1785 he  rejoined  his  regiment  in 
Irdand  as  ai^utaat,  and  in  1787  m  accom- 
panied St  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  madethe 
aeqneintanee  of  Prinoe  William,  afterwards 
King  William  FV,  who  was  then  eommand- 
ingthe  Andraueda  upon  that  station,  whose 
persogul  friend  he  became.  He  was  pn> 
mated  captain  on  26  April  1708,  and  in  the 
June  of  that  year  returned  to  England  to 
take  up  the  post  of  aide-do>eamp  to  Mi^or- 

Senenu  Hotham,  commanding  the  Pli^inouth 
istrict.  He  was  promoted  aaaior  mto  the 
108rd  regimestt  on  10  Mby  1^,  and,  after 
acting  as  brigade-muor  in  the  western  di»- 
^ct,  was  promoted  lieotenabt-colonBl  oa 
18  Feb.  1796.  Atbtr  two  exehanges  be  took 
commaad  of  the  35th  regiment  in  November 
1 706,  when  under  orders  for  the  West  Indies, 
and  after  hemg  driven  bac^  by  Christian'e 
storm  he  reached  that  Btation  in  1706.  He 
thne  saw  servioe  in  the'  oaarture  of  Grenada, 
bat  soon  had  to  return  to  £n^and  from  ilt- 
bealdi.  He  was  next  appointed  sssistaat 
adjutaBt^neral  for  the  south-frestem  dis- 
tnct  in  1799,  and  was  promoted  colonel  on 
1' Jan.  1800,  and  appcnntod  aide-de-camp  to 
the  king  in  the  following  year.  In  1801 
Dyott  was  given  the  command  of  a  brigade 
in  the  army  in  £gypt,  which  he  reached  in 
July  1801,  when  Iw  was  appointed  to  Lud-  | 


DTBABT,OoviiTBBSOr<(<.i697).  [See 

MlTSXAT,  ElJZJkBSra.] 

DYSABT,  fixat  Sabl  of  (1600  f-1661>. 
[See  MVBBAT,  Wixxuii.] 

BT80N,  OHAIUjES  <1788-18e0),  pra- 
fessor  of  An^o-Saxon  at  OzM  Universrt?, 
was  the  gnndson  of  Jeremiah  Dyson  [q.  t.j, 
aMfttheseaofadeikeftbdifoaseMCoiumoiis. 
He  mas  first  sent  to  a  private  sdhool  at  Sout^ 
amnion,  and  was  dian  ehicted  a  scholar  of 
Ooqius  Christi  OoUe^  Ox£wd,  where  he  be- 
came the  intimate  triend  of  Eeble,  Aiaold* 
and  Sir  John  Ooleridge.  To  them  he  was  '  a 
great  authority  as  to  the  world  without  and 
the  statesmen  whoee  speeches  he  sometimes 
heard,'  while  his  '  remarkaUe  lore  for  his- 
torical and  geograpbicel  research,  and  his 
proficiency  in  it,  with  his  clear  judgmmt, 
quiet  humour,  and  mildness  in  eommnnieal^ 
tngmformation  made  him  puticolarlyattmc- 
ttve  to  Arnold '  (Dun  Staitlbt,  L^DfUr. 
AiiuMt  ch.  L  p.  18).  Be  todi  his  B.A,  degree 
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with  «  encoud  class  in  1804,  and  become  hh 
MA.  in  1816.  Ftom  1812  to  1816  he  held  th« 
lUw&BwmiaiijnwfesMnhip  of  Aiiglo-6uo« 
at  the  umTflml^.  OdunM  deaoon  in  161& 
Dyson  became  snocessiveli^  the  ineumbent  w 
Nnnbnniholme  in  YorMtin^  Nasing  in  B»« 
sex,  and  flaallv  of  I>ogmeT8fleld.  nearWiMh* 
6^4,  HaoBpehire,  to  whl^  hr'mg  he  vrnt 
preseirtedin  1886.  There  be  built  a  rectory 
•nd  a  new  church  <jt  gimt  beauty.  He  was 
an  adnursble  parish  priest,  and  a  man  of  deep 
leanii^,  though  he  shrank  from  authonthip. 
He  contribtitea  four  poems,  under  the  sig^ 
natare  of  *  D.,'  to  a  volume  entitled  *  Days 
andSeaBonSfOr  Church  Poenu  for  Uie  Yobtj' 
Derby,  1846.  He  died  at  his  rectory,  34  April 
1860. 

[Onardian,  2  3by  1860;  Hmooxs' lUratmr 
of  the  UatTsrsity  of  Oxfonl ;  Onxftfoid's  Cleri*- 
ral  XKraetory,  18M.]  L.  C.  8. 

DTBOW,  JEREMIAH  072^-1776),  cWn 
serrant  and  politician,  has  been  tersely  de- 
scribed as  <  by  oirthatulor,  by  education  adis^ 
8enter,and  from  interest  or  vanity  in  his  earliei^ 
rears  a  republican.*  Hia  father,  whether  ii 
tailor  or  not,  left  considerable  means  to  his 
son,  who,  it  is  established  1^  many  witnMses, 
proiessea  in  early  life  the  eitremeat  prind- 
ples  of  whigpsm.  For  two  years  he  studied 
at  the  university  of  Edinbu^b,  and  '  Jupi- 
ter' Carlyle  bears  testimony  to  hia  'perftect 
idea  of  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  natare  and  state  of  the  living 
of  the  clergy.*  On  4  Oct.  1742  he  matricu- 
lated at  Leyden  (Peacock,  Index  o/ Ent^li''h 
Students  at  I^derif  ■p.  ^S,6tx\i'IH]aon')y-mt)i  I 
the  ol^ect  of  prosecuting  the  study  of  civil ' 
law,  and  eighteen  montm  later  Hark  Aken-  [ 
aide  [q.  v.],8til]  enngsd  in  learning  medidne, 
jmnea  him  tliere,  tans  renewing  an  aequiUnt*  , 
ance  winch  had  been  originallyesfeabUshed  at 
Edinbm^.  They  fived  together  while  in  , 
Holland,  and  returned  t(^ther  to  Ijondon,  { 
when  Dyson  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lin- 
coln's Ian,  and  obtained  a  position  as '  mibal- 
tem  clerk'  in  the  House  of  Commons.  After 
a  brief  residence  at  Northampton,  Akenside 
settled  at  Hampstead,  whereupon  Dyson 
bought  a  house  at  the  Qolder's  Hill  extremity 
of  that  suburb,  in  order  that  the  physician 
might  become  acquainted  with  the  betterclass 
of  Its  residents.  The  two  friends  were  di»- 
similar  in  manners  and  style ;  their  only  taste 
In  common  at  this  time  was  their  advanced 
liberalism.  In  sjute  of  diffbrences  of  character 
their  aflecf  ions  were  so  profound  that  Dyson, 
'with  an  ardour  of  &ienddup  that  has  not 
many  eAunples,*  says  Dr.  Johnson,  secured, 
on  the  failure  of  Akennide's  practice  at  Hamp> 
stead,  for  the  man  he  lovea  a  small  house  in  i 
Bloomsbury  Square,  and  allowed  him  dUO/.  a 


year  until  he  could  live  by  his  practice.  Al- 
though Dyson  was  endowed  with  a  compe- 
tency, he  did  sot  live  an  idle  life,  and  nn 
10  ¥ib.  1748  the  spraker  annonnced  to  the 
InembMe  of  the  Rouse  of  Commons  the  re- 
4iginiitioM  by  Nlduilas  HanUnge  of  his  place 
as  tbeir  clerk;  Ave  days  later  Dyson,  who 
had  punAased  ^  nueeerion  for  e^OOOC,  wae 
called  in  and  to(Ahi«  seat  in  that  office.  Hie 
oousideration  money  was  la^,  and  as  the 
clerk  possessed  the  right  of  appomting  a  d^ 

fiuty  to  officiate  in  his  stead,  and  of  nettinaU 
ng  the  cleric  assistant  and  all  the  outdoor 
clerks,  it  had  been  tile  practice  for  tiie  hinder 
of  the  higher  office  to  reeoup  himself  some 
parts  of  his  axiMnditUTe  by  the  sale  of  these 
subonHnatepositions.  TIus  practice  was  con- 
demnied  by  I^soti,  who  appointed  all  hissnb- 
ordlnaSK  on  their  merito,  and  without  any 
pecuniary  consideratioa.  The  post  of  cle^ 
assistant  would  have  revised  8,000/.,  but  it 
was  gratoitonaly  conferred  on  HataeU,  who  in 
gratitude  dedicated  to  Dyson  m  17^  hiseoi; 
leotirat  of '  Oases  of  Privilwe  of  Pariiammt ' 
(now  quoted  aa  Ubib  fint  imume  <if  tbi  well* 
known  'Precedents  of  Floo«edinge  in  the 
House  of  Oonunons*),  and  recorded  ia  the 
preface  hie  patron's  'utuversal  knowledge 
apon  all  subiects-vriiich  relate  to  Ihe  history  of 
parliament.' With  the  accession  of  Georfla  III, 
both  Dyson  and  Akenside  changed  sides  in 
peptics,  and  showed  the  prorerbial  seal  of 
ne<H)oaverts  on  behalf  of  their  new  creed. 
Dyson  rested  the  clerkship  of  the  House  of 
Oommons  in  August  1763  to  enter  upon  poli- 
tical life,  and  in  December  of  that  year  was 
Aitumed  to  parliammt  by  the  IxnoHgh  of 
Yarmouth  in  the  ble  of  Wight.  That  con- 
stituency he  reprssented  until  the  dissolntinn 
Ih  1768,  when  Ira  was  elected  by  the  twin 
borough  of  Weymouth  and  Hekmnbe  RegiS| 
forwmeh  hesat  until  the  dose  of  tiiat  pan* 
liament  in  1774,  and  was  then  chosen  by 
the  voters  of  Horsham  as  their  r^neeent** 
tive.  He  was  at  first  con^dered  the  devoted 
supporter  of  George  Chmiville,  but  hie  posi- 
tion was  in  reality  among  the  members  known 
as  *  the  king's  friends.'  Office  after  office  was 
conferred  upon  him,  and  ashelvougfat  to  his 
side  a  profound  knowledge  of  parliamentary 
formo  and  preeedents  (forhe  was  jooulariy  said 
to  know  thejonmalstnthe  eommcms  by  heart), 
and  was  endowed  with  a  suhtleoeeaof  Mipre- 
henum  which  gained  hhn  the  title  of '  the 
jeeudt  of  the  hoinas,'  hia  proaotion  was  fUlr 
justified  by  his  merito.  For  a  short  period 
(13  Oct.  to  3S  Nov.  1761)  ^mon  wasaeom- 
miseioner  to  execute  ih«  omx  of  keeper  of 
the  privy  seal ;  fkom  29  May  1762  to  6  April 
1764  he  acted  as  jMnt  secretary  to  the  trea^ 
suty  and  ■eatetary  to  the  ftrst  lord;  from 
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Apil  1764  to  20  Jan.  1768  hA  wu  one  of  tha 
ooBUiuMitmezs  for  the  Ixwrd  of  tand^  And 
from  31  Dec  1768  to  Uaioh  1774  he  wm  ft 
lord  of  tiie  treaaui^'.  In  that  month  hi»  8«f- 
vicee  were  lewarded  witih  the  lueratiTe  post 
of  oofferer  of  the  houaehcdd,  and  he  was  at 
the  some  tine  summoned  to  the  privy  cotmciL 
Dyson  was  ^owed,  though  with  extreme  »- 


which  appeared  in  ths  same  month  of  KoTsaibr 
her  177).  On  one  ooobskoi  only  ^  Dyson 
vote  io  parliament  with  the  whiga,  and  that 
was  in  favour  of  ezpui^^ing  the  vote  of  thanb 
to  Dr.  Nowell  for  his  liighprezogatiTe  aenuon 
on  ^ng  Charles's  day  in  1772.  As  he  went 
inta  the  lobby  he  said  good-naturedly,  in  n- 
fo^noe  to  General  Kmel,  Colonel  ntamy, 


luctanceonttnpartof thepremier,toremain  and  Charles  Fox,  all  -descendants  of  that 
in  office  during  the  Rocldi^ham  administi»- 1  monarch, '  If  King  Charies's  grandsons  vote 
tion,  and  as  its  acts  were  mown  to  be  fro* '  against  him,  sure  Imay/  Ill-health  had  long 
queaitlydiatastefnltothemonarcli,thd'kuig^«  |  been  his  lot,  and  in  October  1774  he  was 
friend' did  not  heeitata  to  show  his  '  usiul  seised  with  a  stroke  oi  the  palsy,  which  in- 
capacitated him  from  further  busuiHss.  Hb 
died  on  16  Sept.  1776,  aged  64,  and  a  mouu- 
mrait  in  white  marble  was  erected  to  his 
memoir  on  the  north  wall  of  the  northern 
ohaocel  t>f  Stoke  Chuich,  near  Onildford. 
His  wife,  Dorothy  Dyson,  a  relation  of  (ha 
same  name,  whom  he  married  about  17^ 
died  on  16  Dec.  176^,  aged  84  jears,and  the 
same  monument  records  the  death  of  three 
of  their  children  in  early  life,  and  of  the  wife 
of  his  son  and  heir,  Jeremiah  Dyson.  Dyson 
purchased  about  1766  a  considerable  estate 
ui  Stobe  parish,  which  descended  to  his  son 


parliamentary  sagacity'  in  oriticisbg  its  pro- 
ceedings. After  a  flagrant  case  of  insuboiF- 
dination  on  Dyson^  part,  the  prime  minister 
urged  his  dismissal.  Sot  oould  not  succeed  in 
inducing  George  in  to  take  that  step.  £T«ry 
liberal  proposal  was  opposed  \ij  hua  either 
openly  or  secretfy.  He  took  a  leading  plaoe 
in  the  business  oonnectod  with  the  East  India 
Company  in  1767 -8,  and  hejoined  Rigby  and 
Lord  North  in  opposing  Oeorge  Grenville's 
hill  for  ranoTing  the  trials  of  contested  eleo- 
tlons  from  the  whole  House  o£  Commona. 
The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  met  wit  h  his  un- 
flagging opposition,  and  during  Lord  North's  Jeremiah^  some  time  cleric  assutftnt  in  the 
adnunistration  its  measures  against  the  Ame-  House  of  Commons,  by  whom  it  wfu  subse- 
rican  colonies  found  a  warm  supporter  in  quently  sold. 

Dyson.  His  quickness  and  ahrewdnesawero  '  Warburton  published  in  1744,  under  thd 
constantly  in  requisition,  and  he  interposed  ,  title  of  '  Remarks  on  several  occasional  Ke- 
so  ofben__m  the  busipess  of  the  house,  that ,  fitiction8,'adefenceofhisportentousvolumes, 

'  The  Divine  IjCgation  of  Moses,'  and  in  the 
preface  he  commented  in  a  '  free  foot^'  on 


Akenside's  poem  of  the  '  Pleasures  of  Imagi- 
nation.' The  poet's  ofieuce  was  a  note  in  wa 
third  book  of^the  'Pleasures,' reviTing and 
maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the  third  Lord 
Shaftesbury  that  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth. 
Dyson  thereupon  retaliated  in  hia  friend's  do- 


Oolonel  Barr^on  36jBii.l769proTokedgene- 
ral  laughtel:  hy  remarking,  'llie  hcmourabl* 
gentleman, Mr.  Dyeon,ha8thedeTilofatune 
of  it,  "  Hunso  here,  Mungo  tlieie,  Mungo 
eveiTwhere,*"  an  appropriate  allnuou  to  » 
black  sldTe  of  that  name  brought  on  the  st^ 
in  Isaac  Biokerstaffe's  comic  opera  of  '  The 
Padlock.'   The  nickname  stuck  to  him  foc 

the  restof  his  life.  There  was  granted  to  him  '  fence,  in  'An  Epistle  to  the  "R&v.  Mr.  War- 
m  February  1770  a  pension  on  the  Irish  liM  !  burton,  occasioned  by  his  trsatment  of  Uis 
of  1,600/.  a  year  for  hie  own  life  and  that  of  author  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Imagination."* 
his  three  sons ;  but  on  25  Nov.  1771,  in  com-  j  WbenAkensido  detevmiued  upon  amplifying 
mittee  of  supply  in  the  Irish  House  of  Com-  [  this  poem,  he  inserted  into  tae  first  book  a 
mons,  after  a  long  and  fierce  debate,  in  which  glowing  panegyric  of  the  friend  to  whom  he 
Flood  exerted  all  his  powers  of  invective,  the  owed  so  much,  ami  by  his  will,  dated  in  tf<Y 
pension  was  condemned  by  a  majority  oi  one  cember  1767,  his  '  whole  estate  and  eftectB-ot 
vote  (106  ayes,  106  noes),  and  afterwards  whatsoever  kind '  passed  on  his  death  in 
strudi  <A[  the  list.  The  grant  was  in  direct '  June  1770  to  Dyson.  Two  years  later  (177:j) 
emtiadictiim  to  tiie  pledge  of  a  nrarious  vice*  j  there  wpeared  an  edition,  irezy  handsomely 
roy  that  no  more  penAions  should  bei  granted  j  printed  in  quarto^  of  the  poems  of  Aken^de, 
on  the  Irish  establishment  fov  a  term  m  years, '  under  the  suponntendence  oif  Dyson^  who 
save  in  reward  of  extnun^inarysefviaes;  and  ,  wrote  the  advertisement  thereto.  To  his  pen 


even  QecH-ge  III  a<]knowl9dged  in  1774  that 
he  was  wrong,  'sAer  what  the  Bake  of  North- 
umberland had  declared  in  my  name,  in  giving 
the  pension.'  Dyson's  fig^ure  was  rendered  fa- 
miliar in  the  satirical  prints  of  1769-70,  and 
his  toss  of  the  Irish  pension  ^vas  commcrao- 
rattid  in  a  caricature  of '  Alas  1  poor  Mungo,' 


is  attributed  a  tract  on  the  right  of  Wilkes 
to  sit  in  parliament  for  tho  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, entitled '  The  Case  of  the  last  Election 
for  Middlesex  considered,'  which  provoked 
ntimeiDus  replies,  and  among  the  pamphlets 
produced  at  this  crisis  wets, '  Mungo  on  the 
use  of  Quotations,'  'Mungo's  Case  considered,' 
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Aiber  Dyson's  death  hewa*  aatinsed  in  apam- 
phlet  Duled  'Extortion  no  Umiry;  or  the 
xneoits  of  a  late  Election  [fcgr  the  city  cluun- 
berlainship]  diBcnesed  in  a  dial(^uti  between 
Minos,  hard  RuMell,  Oharles  Churchill,  and 
Jeremi^  Byeon,  1777.'  No  terpie  but  thoee 
of  pndse  were  passed  00  hia  private  life.  Sir 
3oaA  HawkiDB  bears  witness  to  the  attrao* 
tiTeneoB  of  Dyson's  social  life,  and  he  wa< 
anmkated  among  the  fneoda  Samuel  Bir 
durdMuu 

[Jiichois'B  Lit.  ADecd.  iii.  134-5,  h.  596.  r. 
Ml-2,  S27.Tiii.614,  ix.  523-8,  654~£,  71ff ;  Al< 
beinarifl^sBockiiiKhun,i.  806-9, 34S-7;  Cone^ 
U  Gmrgp  m  and  Lofd  North,  i.  73.  140-1. 199, 
312-18;  Chatham Conresp.n.3d4,iT.  ]21;GTea- 
Tille  Fopen,  iv.  226,  260 ;  Wolpole's  Qoorge  lit, 
L  398.  u.  63,  300,  330-6.  iii.  48,  318.  iv.  72, 110, 
350;  'Walpole's  Letters,  ri.  184;  Walpole's  Jour- 
nal*. 1771-83,  i.  27.  197,  327.  ii.  67  ;  Satirical 

SrinU  at  Brit.  Miuaam.  iv.  499.  669,  657.  C62, 
70 ;  Oent.  Hag.  1776.  pp.  416,  436 ;  Johnson's 
Posts,  sub '  Akenside  : '  Bncke's Akenside,  passim ; 
MmioId^  and  Bray's  Surrey,  i.  198, 179,  iii.  Ap^. 
p.  xxxni;  Hatsell's  Precedents  (ed.  1818),  li. 
253,  267,  263  ;  Alex.  Carlyle's  Aatobiog.  pp.  854, 
M6 ;  Thflime's  EuTirons  at  London,  i.  23S ;  Ca- 
Ttadish'ia  Debatv,  i.  207.  482.]        W,  P.  a 

^YVE,  Sib  LEWIS  (1599-1609),  rcn-ul- 
ist,  son  of  Sir  John  Dyre  of  Bromham,  Bed- 
fordshire (d.  1607),  and  Beatrice  Walcot,  was 
bom  on  3  Kov.  1599.  About  1611  Beatrice 
Dyre  married  Sir  Jtdin  Digby,  afterwardu 
tkil  of  Bristol  Lewis  Dyve  was  ^robabl^ 
brought  up  in  Spun,  was  knighted  in  Apnl 
1020,  and  married  in  1624  Howarda,  daughter 
of  six  John  Stiangways  of  Melbury  SaUip- 
fo|d,  DoraetshuKi,  and  widow  of  Edward  Ito- 
genof  BrraiiBton(W.  M.  llAK7BYfHist<?rv^ 
the  Hundred  Willeff).  He  is  mentionea  in 
Bowell's  letters  as  attendiiw  Prince  Charles 
in  hia  ataj  at  Madrid  (ed.,1754,  p.  133),  and 
Six  Kenwm  Digby  ncnatea  an  encounter 
between  Itimsel^'LeodlvitiSi'afid  fifteen  9pa- 
mtk  hravoe*  in,  the  atweta  of  that  city  (iVi- 
vatB  Memoirs,  pp.  164-OG).  Dyre  toolt  poxt 
aIm  ia  the  Jiitoous  qmacrul  bf-l.v.-ei?ii  Lo(d 
Dieby  ami  William  Oi^fts  (1034),  and  liim- 
*elJ  ibiigLt  a  duel  with  Crofta  {Straffurd 
PaptrtX  201,  In  tli'^psjliainents 

of  1325  and  16:^6  haTepr(.<:Beiito'l  llridpurt,  in 
that  of  1B37-8  Wevmoulh,  but  lie  had  no  seat 
in  the  Long  parliament,  ihtjuprli  he  la  oftfin 
stated  to  hnvenef-miiembiT  for  llri(^p>trt  (Vie- 
port  on  th<-  tunned  nf  Mf-Tntxir^  ri-.'i'nicd  to 
fffrvein  JW/r'nmviC.  1'.  4S8>.  On  1-?  July  1«41 
Iio  vot*.'d  Ji  dpUnineii!  by  the  Hon*:'  of 
Oomcions  I'mf  Laving  pub^shoQ-  Lord  DigbyB 
emvch  gainst  the  attajudei  of  the  Eu'l  of 
^ca£^  (Oid  Farfiimentaiy  Hittoni,  a, 
ifiT4^^iUi|^9i»dI)/Y«fonfiei^ 


pointment  of  governor  of  the  Tower  in  De- 
cemberl041,  when  Balfour  [seeBALVoyB,SiB 
WiLLUu]  was  removed;  but  the  accidental 
al>sence  of  Dyve  from  London  led  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Sir  Thomas  Lumlbrd  instead 
(OiABBinMN,  Jtebellionf  iv.  U7).  In  the  fol- 
lowing Ftibruarj  a  letter  firom  Lord  Digbf  to 
Dyve  waa  intercepted,  which  led  to  the,im- 
peu}hm«itofDighy,andUie  temporary  arrest 
9i  hia  tHother  ^ranwoBTn,  iv.  656 ;  Old 
FaHiamentarif  Sittory,  x.  300).  He  was 
releosod  almost  immediately,  and  then  joined 
tjvB  king  at  York.  When  Charles  made  hii 
first  attempt  to  obUin  possession  of  Hidi, 
Dyve'waa  sent  to  acquaint  Hotliam  with  hia 
coming,  and,  finding  Hotbau  resolved  not  to 
ntJroir  ihe  king,  fomad  the  design  of  killing 
hiiLi,  or  tliPo-!\-iTig  hmi  civor  the  wftlifi ;  hul  ibn 

fovfcpuor  for^iSitalled  thw  plot  hy  arresting 
tjVG.  { ii)  '2'J  April  pailiflQitDt  opjured  Djvvi 
to  be  et'nt  J'jras  11  detiiiqiieiit,  Lmt  lit  thought 
hf^t  to  fly  tn  Hi^lhiriil  iCiakk,  Jjifc  nf 
Jifitir.f  '2),     Win-Ji  |i;f^.:[r'iliijfi^  ftil- i\iir 

l>i-'L^)LJi  he  raturuhd  ti>  I'.iijijliiiid,  l^wk  part  in 
th-  rikirmiah  at  Worrescer  which  openoi]  llu^ 
ciLiupHigii^  sod  was  there  woonded  (Wak* 

1648  he  Bsslfltfidia  tbs  Attempt  to  Ta^sa  iXm^ 

eifgeofRendiiig(CoiTH3,  lUttonjtff  Rmdiingk 
p.  .'i(i),nrif!  in  (.iftober  following  waa  charged 
to  fortify  .Vewpgrt  ragnell,  in  or'ler  to  hinder 
th"  f^ominiiiiicMitiQa  between  London  and  tha 
erLNti-m  ii---  ii  iiition.  Esaex  advanced  tq  re- 
fov-r  r||.-  I  ,1.  and,  owifw  to  n  mistftki;  in 
hi''  'h^li  r-^,  1  >yve,  iiiKtaad  of  maintftinii!^'  hia 
j}<jvi(  iori,  u^FiiiKlom^l  the  jdaca  (Ciahi:mmjk, 
JMfeUioit,  vii.  Wabbitstom,  Pn'itce  Jiu- 
pci't,  ii.  yiS).  He  served  undt^r  Priace^  lln- 
TH*rl-  at  the  relief  of  >^n'ftrlt  on  21  March 
V'  \  I  (KcSflVDBTF,  T.  3IJ7).  Ill  OctobtT  16 14 
)iv  was  ajjpuinttd  aergDuaC-nuijor  (^eusrLd  ol 
titp>j5(mnt^^  yatablislwdjua 
iMadqwtwa  itt  SherlnTBa  ("W*ai,te5,  JQ^m 
ttn'itiat  Diacatti'atig,  faa  M^jeiiti's  iajmtf  Fr&- 
yn'HA  in  the  Year  1044,  p.  DO).  In  this  posi- 
tion ]nj  dlatiiigiiiabedniiQflelf  by  his  activitj 
and  during.  A  manifeatD,  in  the  form  of  a 
warriiut,  i-tsued  byLim  ngiijnst  thepurliumen- 
\\xiy  mm  m  it  tee  of  that  county  is  printed  in 
thfl  'Old  ParUument!!.ry  IliHtory*  ■'!^!  E>. 
His  chief  aim  was  to  captun-  W(!juioutli,«iiJ 
on  13  Feb.  Ili4.'"i  be  woa  abJp  to  write  t.o  the 
JiiLi^  iiitiTiiiufiiiy  that  hia  fofcuB  hnd  eum-ss- 
fiiUv  pttiriiicii  it   (^^' AKBIiRTON,  I'luic^'  Rit- 

pfrf,  iii.  ^^).  Jjii'  th'.'  rowii  h^iiiLr  iit-i^Ji  f-ni  ly 
ciiftrdtid  wa?  regjiim  d  bj"  Coloiirl  i  li  Tilinm 
D»f(jre  thp  end  n(  the  icnith  fVit'Aiii*,  linrn- 
wi§  Biuh^^.  1L8;  IlAEYi:!,  pp.  lH-4j.  lu 
August  1616  Sherborne  wa»  besieged  by 
f  airfax  and  the  new  model  army,  and  in  spite 
of  a  gallant  djsfence  tiie,  castle  was  taken  on 
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IS  Aug'.  (SmeoB,  AnffUa  Jiediviva,  pt.  ii. 
(•liap,in.)  DjnrawBBaeiitpriMnQrtoLondoii, 
Imuglit  iM'fcHv  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  by  order  of  the  hoiitse  committed 
to  the  Tower  (Vicabs,  Burning  Buak,  p.  2A9). 
In  the  Tower  he  was  the  fellow- pristmer  of 
John  Lilburn,  whom  he  succeeded  in  per- 
suading that  Cromwell  and  Ireton  had  made 
a  ^T&te  bargain  with  the  king,  '  of  which 
although  he  were  not  ^muadeaniniBelf,  yet 
he  judged  it  for  the  king's  service  to  divide 
Cromwell  and  the  army'  ('Memoirs  <rf  Sir 
John  Berkeley/  Maseres,  Tracts,  p.  371). 
After  two  years'  confinement  in  the  Tower 
his  debts  Im  to  his  removal  to  the  king's 
bench  prison,  whence  he  succeeded  in  efieot- 
iufi  his  escape  on  1 5  Jan.  1648  (A  Letter  from 
jSir  Levda  .Z^^m,  written  out  of  France  to  o 
Oentlemtm,  giving  an  Aeoomt  of  themamter 
cfkia  meape  oui  of  the  Sii^'e^w^,  and  ihs 
Ttaaom  that  mamA  Aim  MtfrsMito,  1647, 4to). 
In  Hay  he  was  in  Scotland,  and  vras  <me 
of  those  cavaliers  Those  surrender  was 
manded  by  the  English  eovemment.  He  took 
part  in  the  invasion  of  England,  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Preston,  and  wag  takra  pri- 
soner. On  30  Jan.  1949  he  escaped  a  second 
time  CWhithlockb,  Mtrmonah,  f.  S76 ;  EvB- 
cn,  Diary,  fi  Sept.  1651).  He  then  served 


in  Ireland,  and  published  in  1650  *  A  Letter 
firom  Sir  Lewis  Dyvea  to  theMar^uisof  New- 
castle, giviiw  an  Account  of  the  whole  con- 
duet  ofthe  £ing^  Affairs  in  Ireland,'  which 
oootuns  an  account  of  eventa  fiom  Onnondtfa 
arrival  in  S^tamber  1618  to  tiie  dopartwre 
Dyve  himsw  m  June  16G0.  Li  uiia  but»- 
tive  he  brought  certain  chargea  against  Lord 
Inohiquin  which  he  was  obliged  to  r^ract, 
and  to  admit  t^t  he  hod  been  fUsety  in- 
formed {Cat.  Clarendon  Papera,  ii.  99,  101, 
127).  In  September  1661  Evelyn  met  Dyve 
in  Paris,  and  received  Axim  his  lips  an  acoount 
of  his  esfwies  and  adventures.  Evelyn  ob- 
a^ves:  'This  knight  was  indeed  a  valiant 
gentleman,  but  not  a  little  given  to  romance 
when  ]ie  spake  of  himself  (Diary,  ed.  1879, 
ii.  26,  S2).  Little  is  known  of  the  later  life 
of  Dyve.  He  died  on  17  April  1669,  and  was 
buried  at  Combha^  in  Somersetshire.  His 
e]pi^^  is  printed  in  Cdlinson's  'Someraetji* 

[A  Hemoir  of  Dyve  by  J.  O.  Nichols  ^tpearsd 
in  the  Gent.  Mng.  id  1 829,  And  forms  the  basis 
of  a  longer  iifis  contaiued  in  W.  M.  Harvey^ 
Histovv  of  th«  Hundred  of  Willey,  m.  77-lM 
M»Dy-Ietters  by  Dyve  are  calendared  in  the  ^ 
peodiz  to  Warbnrton's  Prince  Rupert,  vol.  i.l 

an.  2. 


E 


EACHARD,  JOHN,  D.B.  (1686  P-1697), 
master  of  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  de- 
scended from  a  good  &mily  in  Suffblk,  was 
)KffD  about  16SC  and  was  admitted  into  Ca- 
tharine Hall  on  10  May  166S.  He  proceeded 
B^.  in  IfVid,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  bis  col- 
1^  in  1658,  and  commenced' M. A.  in  10410. 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Lightfoot  In  1*576 
he  wae  chosen  master  of  Catharine  HalL  and 
in  the  following  year  he  was  created  DJi.  by 
royal  mandamus.  He  was  elected  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  university  in  1679,  and  again  in 
1695  (Le  Nete,  Faeti,  ed.  Hardy,  iii.  607, 
608).  In  1687  he,  with  others,  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  senate  to  represent  the  univei^ 
flity  before  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners, 
and  to  justify  the  action  ofthe  vice-chancellor 
and  senate  in  refusing  to  confer,in  compliance 
with  a  mandamus  from  James  II,  the.  degree 
of  M.A.  without  oaths  upon  Alban  Francis, 
a  Benedictine  monk  (CoopsBj  AimaU 
CawAridge,  iii.  620). 

He  governed  his  collufe  with  the  utmost 
care  and  fidelity,  and  to  the  general  satisfac- 
tion of  the  whole  university.  He  procured 
many  doimcions  from  his  friends  towards  a  [ 


l>H.'.l  rebuilding  of  his  college,  hut  his 
•aih  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  the 
design.  He  died  on  7  July  1697,  and  was 
bufied  on  the  1 4th  in  the  chapel  of  Catharine 
Han  CCMy«  MS.  12,  f.  286  b). 

tli^^porlra  written  or  attributed  to  him 
aiL' :  I.  '  The  Grounds  and  Occasions  of  the 
Contempt  of  the  Oeigy  and  Religion  en- 

?nired  into.  In  a  letter  toR.  L.,'Lond.l670 
anon.)  This  work,  which  brims  over  witli 
wit  and  humour,  had  a  rapid  sale,  and  passed 
through  many  editions.  The  author  repre- 
Bents  the  contempt  with  which  the  clergy 
were  generally  regarded  as  being  in  great 
measure  due  to  a  wrong  method  of  education 
or  the  poverty  of  some  of  tlie  inferior  clergy. 
The  book  was  attacked  by  an  anouytnous 
writer  in  *  An  Answer  to  a  Letter  of  Enquiry 
into  the  Grounds,'  *c.,  Lond.  1671,  8vo. 
Halkett  and  Laing  {Diet,  of  Amnjfm&ut£it»- 
ralure,  i.  1 10)  wrunglv  attribute  the  anthw- 
ship  of  this  reply  to  John  Bramhall,  bishop 
otueny,  whodied  seven  vears  beforethe  pub- 
lication ofEachard'sbooK.whichwasassailed 
-also  by  Barnabas  Oley  in  hinprefaceto  Geonre 
HerU'rt'a  'Country  Parson,'  by  Dr.  John 
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Owen  in  a  preface  to  some  sennoiw  of  W, 
Bridge,  and  by  '  D.  T.'  ia  *  Hierago^isticon ; 
cirConli'BDooiiv'Lond.l673,12nia  Eachard 
nplied  to  the  first  of  hia  aflBatlants  in  '  Bome 
Obewntioiw  iipon  the  Aiiswer  to.  an  Ktiquii7 
into  nitli some  additions.  Inaaeouvl 
Letter  to  B.L.,' Lend.  1671, 13mo.  Theon- 
ginal  work  is  reprinted  in  '  An  EDKlieh  Gw- 
ner/ edited  1>y  Edward  ArW,  vol.  vii.  (1883), 
and  it  WB8  translated  into  German  by  J  obann 
QnataT  Beinfaeck  under  title  of  *  Unter* 
sncbung  der  Ursadhen  and  Gkl^nbeiten, 
welche  zur  Veracbtang  der  Qeistlicben  uad 
der  Religion-  Aalau  gegeben,'  Berlin,  1740, 
ISmo.  Macaulay,  ia  the  '  I£«tory  of  Eng- 
land,' largely  quoted  Eachard  in  his  account 
of  the  aoeialccmlitiQnof  the  cleivy  about  the 
time  of  the  accession  of  James  U.  This  led 
to  the  publication  of  '  Mr.  Macnulaj's  Char 
racter  of  the  Cleifj^  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century  ednsidered,' Cambridge,  1849, 
BrOf  hj  the  Kev.  Chuichill  Aabiugtoa,  M.A., 
Allow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  who 
■ays  that  Eaehard's  book  '^m.  beginning  to 
end  ia  a  aeriet  of  jocose  owieatares. '  He  bmv 
leequee  unmercifully  the  ■ermoas  ^  sundry 
injudicions  and  igaomnt  olei^gyiuaii,  and 
draws  the  most  feoetlotiS'  picture  of  the  eic- 
tremitiea  to  which  others  were  reduced  by 
poTOTty,  and  he  has  done  itmsuchamanner 
that  DB  was  perhaps  not  very  uaaaturally 
supposed  to  have  meant  his  descriptions  for 
the  cle^y  generally,  and  to  have  made  up 
his  book  for  the  express  panose  of  briBoiog 
them  into  contempt.'  2.  >  Hr.  Hobb's  stats 
of  Nature  oonsidercd:  in  a  Dialwiie  between 
I%ilautasaadTiii|Otby.  To  which  are  added 
FiT«  Lettras  ftom  Airthw  a£  the  Qioands 
and  Oocasions^^OontMiptof  theClevgif,* 
T^ond.  167S,  12mo»  dedicated  to  Gilbert  Shel- 
ion,  aiefaUidiop  oi  Cbntwbavy.  8.  'Soifie 
(^imona  of  Hr.  Hobbe  oion»decred  in  a  seoood 
I^alogne  between  Philautus  and  Timotiiy. 
6v  the  same  Author,'  ia7a.  Sir  Bichard 
Blackmore,  in  his  '  Essay  on  Wit,'  reeamr 
mends  thssedialogues,  in  which  be  obeerves : 
*  niere  is  a  hind  of  vein  o£  solid  lesmhig 
mixed  with  many  strokes  of  raillery.'  4^ 'A 
Free  and  Imparual  Enquiry  into  the  Causes 
of  that  my  great  Esteem  and  Honour  that 
the  Nonctmforming  Freachora  are  gtnerallj 
in  with  their  Ebllewers.  In  a  liotter  toi  hm 
honoured  firtand,  H.  M.  By  a  Lonr  of  t&S 
Churdi  of  Bigland  and  unfeigned  Piety/ 
1678, 19ma  this  is  attiihatbd  to  Eachatd 
in  the  British  Musenm  Oatak^ua  Thotaiaa 
ftouglitim,  in  the  'Biographis  Britanriica,* 
says,  wmonr,  that  after  an  mspeotion  of  the 
fieee  he  was  ooDTiaced  it  ms  not  writt«fn  by 
Eachard.  It  has  not  lnswkk,aoF  i>  it.  in  anjr 
respect  in  his  aunner. 


Eachard's  works,  exoept  his  second  dia- 
logue on  the  writings  of  Hobbes,  have  been 
several  times  printed  together  in  one  volume 
8vo;  hut  the  most  complete  edlttno  con- 
taining tliat  dialogue  is  that  published  by 
T.  Davias  in  S  vols.  12mo,  1774.  ThonA 
Eachacd  was  a  great  wit  and  hnnmiat^  ha 
failed;  lamentably  when  he  attempted  to  treat 
asulmctinaBenouamanner.  Thomas  Bal»r, 
the  Cambridge  antiquary,  has  recorded  tba/t 
1m  went  to  St.  Sbry's,  with  great  e^^eeta^ 
tion,  to  hear  Eaohaid  preach,  and  was  nev«r 
more  disa}>pointed  (Gunqhb,  Bioff.  Hitt.  tjf 
BagUmd,  r>th  edit.  v.  S8  m) ;  and  Dsan  Sw^ 
remarks :  '  I  have  known  men  hapay  enough 
at  ridionl^  who,  upon  grave  suuects,  were 
perfectjfy  stupid;  of  which  Dr.  Eat^ard  of 
Cambridge,  who  writ "  The  Ooatempt  ^  the 
^^^^       *  K*^*  inataaoe '  (  WoHu,  xii. 

(Life  by  &ich«ry  Grey  in  Cole's  MB.  12,  f. 
B84 ;  Lifc  by  T.  Danes,  prefised  to  Badiard's 
Works.  tA.  1774;  Biog.  EMt.  (Kippis};  Addtt. 
M88.  6888;f.8, 191M,  f.  S0«;  Biid^ Tillotsoi 
<17fi2),  p.  33ft;  Ont.  of  Printed  Books  ia  Brit. 
]Cus>;  Halkatt  and  lAing's  Diet  of  Anoa.  lit.  ii 
187S ;  HsyiTOod'sDiarir^i,  if  ?.'s ;  r.ifU'U's:>I«eMaa 
of  Foreign  literature,  SI  v-.  LimmlWa  BibL 
Han.  (Boba),  p.  707 ;  Maaiulay  f  IlibF,  of  Eog- 
land;  Nichols's  Lit.  Aoiwd.  vi.  Nicliok'^ 
Suppl.  to  Swift's  Works,  Lond.  177y,  ii,  SBfl ; 
Notes  and  Queries,  1st  nr,  SSO^  404,  2ad  wer. 
S\.  492,  {ji.  109,  Sth  ten.  v.  387,  4fi2,  t!.  S7: 
Wood'8AthenffiOxon.(l8I3),  i.  p.         T.  C, 

EAOHARD,  LAURENCE  (l«n)P- 
1730), -historian.   [See  Echabs.] 

EABBAUXJBODBALD,  JETHBI^ 
BAIJ)^  or ;  AUDUWALD  <d.  646),  king 
of  Kent,  son  of  iSthdberht,  refused  to  aeeept 
Christianity  during  his  i^ther's  lifetime,  was 
a  heathen  when  he  succeeded  him  as  kibg  of 
the  Eenrishmen  in  616,  and,  aocording  to 
heathen  custom^  took  his  father's  wife  to  be 
his  wifs.  ■  He.'was  sul^ect  to  occasional  fits 
of  madness.  The  bishops  Melfitus  and  Justus 
fiedtaGaultoeseape persecution;  Laurentius 
of  Canterbury  was  warned  in  a  dream  against 
foUewing  their  example,  and  siiccee&d  in 
oonvertuig  the  king  to  Christianity.  Ead- 
bald broke  off  his  incestuous  connection, 
was.  baptised,  and  sent  for  Mellitus  and 
Justus  ta  retom.  Jnstos  he  Teinstatad  at 
Boohester,  but  Iw  oonid  not  nevail  on  the 
Londoners  Jba  Bseevre  back  Mellitiu,  and 
he-  'oaald  nnfe  fiiroe  them  to  do  io,  nr  he 
was  not;  as  strong  ss  his  father  had  been 
and  hsd  lost  the  sapremacy  over  the  East- 
SaxcHu.  Nor  was  he  aUe  to  insist  on  the 
destruetion  .of  idods  even  among  his  own 
people,  a  work'  that  anas  carried  out  by  his 
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mk'E«toaaheiAt(Hi$t.Beete9.m.6).  Never- 
thelesB,  htt  did  what  he  could  to  promote  the 
spread  of  christiaatty.  H«  is  said  to  haTS 
built  a  church  at  Ctanterbnry  and  another 
church  for  anuntieiT  that  his  daughter  Ban- 
swiUi'  founded  lat  FoUcesttMW ;  hb  was  claimed 
as  a  benefactor  iby  both  Uhiist  Ohurch  and 
St.  Aogustiiiie's  at  Oanterbtiry,  and  it  has 
been  isugg^ed  that  the  ancient  chun^h  in 
Dover  C^tle  dates  itom  his  time  {Nonnaa 
Omfveat,  iii.  686  n.)  When  the  North- 
umlnrian  king  Eadwine  asked  his  sister 
^thelburh  or  Tata  in  marriage,  he  refused 
the  request  on  the  gtound  of  Eadwine's 
fceatheniwn,  bvt  UntlOj  agraed  on  beiiig 
nired  that  she  and  hea  aMendaBtB  ihoold  be 
allowed  ta  pnctiae  their  telinon,  aAd  that 
Eodwins  inmld  embnuw  it  u  he  tnm  eon-^ 
Tinced  of  its  excellence  (Hf«f.  Etelss.  ii.  9)t 
lie  sent  Faulinus  with  ^thelburh.  "Whan 
she  and  Paulinas  fled  from  Northumbria  on 
the  death  of  Eadwine  in 633,  h«  received  tbani 
ivith  great  hwour,  and  u)pointed  Faulinua 
tu  the  see  of  Bochester  (w.  90).  He  married 
Emma,  a  daoghter  of  a  Frankiah  long,  pro- 
bably of  Theodeberht,  king  of  Austrana 
(Paoi,  BARONitre,  Ann.  Eccl.  xi.  ^16),  who 
Burvi'rod  him  two  years.  He  died  on  20  Jan. 
640,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  (St.  Aug*^'"^^'^)  atCanterbury.  A 
gold  coin  of  I'ladbald  witp  the  legend  atdt- 
AELD  BsoE  is  described  In  Keayon's  '.Gold 
Coins  of  England,'  p.  6,  Two  spurious  char- 
ters are  ascnbed  to  nini. 

[BiMba  Hitt.  Edoles.  tt.  6-d,  2«>'i)i.  8  (£Dgl. 
Hifit.  Soc  );  Thoru's  Chion.  col.  1707-8,  Twva- 
den  ;  Florence  of  Worcester,  i.  268-9  (Engl.  Hist. 
Sbo  ) ;  HaetcKl's  Hist,  uf  Kent,  ifi.  38S^  ;  IVee- 
'maa'8K«rmau,0oiiqiieat,  ui.'i36{  Dogdak's Ho- 
nasticoD,  Ir.  673;  KemUe's  OodaxI>u)l.  6.  BS8 ; 
Haddan  aad  Stabbe's  Cotitiails  and  Ecol.  Does, 
iii.  69,  70,  3S9 ;  Diet,  of  Chzistiaa  Bi«g.,  art. 
•Eadbald-l.  W.  H. 

£ABBERT  or  EADBEBHT,  Saiht  (4. 
693),  bishop  of  Lindiafarne,  was  a  monk  of 
LmdiabniG  wlen^  in  688,  he  suoceeded 
Onthbochk  T.]'m  the  biAoprie.  He  was 
mllTsiaad  u  tha  holjaoriptiireBattdwai  ex« 
cieedhigSy  charitaUe,  gmng  s  tithe  not  oolT 
of  aaimaia  bat  also  ofihrita  and  em  clothaa 
.to  the  poor  (Bada).  He  took  offtiie  roof  sf 
wood  and  teeds  with  which  Ftnan  had  c»- 
yetoA.  the  chorch  of  the  monastery,  aad  had 
the  whole  roofed  with  sheebB  of  lead,  which 
seem  to  have  been  turned-  dffsm  over  thb 
waUsi .  It  was  his  custom  to  nstire  to  a  ber- 
jnitage  on  an  Island  duang  tha  period  of 
Leut  abd  for  forty  days  bSbra  Goristmas. 
Wliile  he  was  thus  absent  from  the  monas- 
itery  m,  the  Lent  of  608,  the  monk^  with  his 
iccaisent,  tnuisl^d  the  body  of  St.  Oath>- 


berht ;  they  found  the  body  of  the  saint  nn- 
decaved,  and  carried  the  ilews  to  the  Inshop. 
Eadberht  bade  them  lay  the  body  in  the  tomb 
that  had  been  prepurtn  fnt  it,  and  declared 
that  the  grave  from  which  it  had  been  taken 
would  not  long  remain  empty.  He  used  to 
pnry  most  earnostly  that  he  might  not  die 
sucklenly,  and  now  f^l  sick  and  lingered 
until  6  May,  when  he  died,  after  inach  suf-' 
fbrisg.  Inobediencetohisordersthebretbren 
laid  bis  body  in  Uie  ground  which  had  held 
the  body  <A  St.  Cathbeiiit,  beneath  the  new 
tomb  of  the  saint.  His  bones  were  preserved 
by  the  congregation  of  Lindisfame  and  ear- 
ned by  them  m  their  waudeziiua  along  with 
St.  Onthberht's  body,  And  were  ni  lally  placed 
with  it  in  the  saint  s  shrine  at  Durham. 

[BtedK  Hist.  Eccles.  iiL  e.  24,  25.  iv.  29,  Tita 
8.  Codbweii.  pp.  37. 125, 181  (Engt.  mat.  Soe.) ; 
Re'^DaldiLibellus,!).  82(Surt«e6Soc.);  SymeoB 
of  DarbsB'k  Hist.  IlttDelm.  i.  S6;  S8,  252  (Rolls 
S«r.) ;  Diet,  of  (Arisdan  Kog.  ii.  3.]  W.  H. 

EABBEBX  or  EADBEBHT  {d.  768), 
king  of  the  Northumlmans,  son  of  Eata,  a 
member  of  the  royal  house,  came  to  die  throne 
in7:l8on  the  retirement  ofbis  cousin  Oaolwulf. 
His  brother  Eo^i^t  [see  Eqbbkf]  had  been 
appointed  to  the  see  of  Y<ffk,  wobablv  in  782, 
and  the  two  brothers  woriced  together  watlf 
one  mind,  each  hewing  the  other,  the  arch* 
lusbop  ruing  the  chureh  and  tlu  ^aa%  the 
state  (CbmuNdsAnfi^.  137^-86).  Anevi- 
denoa  of  their  pecfect  accord  aad  almost  co- 
ordinate authority  is  a&bided  \tj  the  coins 
(eoeattfe)  which  l)ear  the  names  both  of  the 
king  and  of  the  archbisbcp  (Kbvtov).  Hie 
glones  of  the  church  and  scho<d  at  York  were 
equalled  by  the  military  gloriea  of  the  reign. 
In  740  Eadberht  was  waning  against  ue 
Ficts.  During  his  absence  .^thSbald,  the 
powerful  lung  of  Meroia,  treoeheroasly  ra- 
vaged part  of  his  kingdom  (B  jida,  Rut.  Boel 
ap.  p.  388).  In  760  he  took  Kvte  in  Avr- 
ehirs  from  the  Stradiclyde  Welsh  and  added 
it  and  other  districts  to  his  own  dominions. 
AH  nevhbouring  kings,  it  is  said,  whether 
of  the  Gog^idiT  Puts,  Britona,  or  Scots,  weM 
1^  to  be  at  peace  with  hun  and: to  do  him 
botKmr.  ffia&mewaasogvest thatPippin, 
king  of  the  Franks,  made  alliance  with  him 
and  smt  htm  gifts  (Stmboh  oW  Ditbhah). 
Oynewalf,  bishc^  tof  Lindisfama,  grievously 
onended  him,  for  one  of  his'  kinsmen  named 
Ofik,  who  had  fled  to  the  shrine  /ai  St,  Cuth- 
beibt  for  shelter  from  his  eiienues,  was  left 
without  food  until  he  nearly  pjerifdied  with 
hwiger,  and  was  then  t&ksn  frojm  sanctuary 
aad  put  to  death.  Eadberht  caught  th* 
bishop,  kept  bun  prisoner  fov  >some  time  at 
Bamborougb,  and  farther  (uwred  that  Lin* 
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disftme  sIiouW  be  besiej^wL  In  766  he  was 
again  at  war  with  the  Strathclyde  Welsh, 
and  in  alliance  with  the  I^ctish  ting  com- 
pelled the  surrender  of  Aicluyd  or  Dumbap- 
ton  on  1  Att^.  of  that  year.  ThU  was  the 
lost  of  his  acDtevements,  for  ten  days  later 
his  army  Was  utterly  desttoyed.  In  767  or 
758  he  received  a  lettet  frtnn  Pope  Panl  I 
exbortiitf  him  to  restore  three  monaatariM 
that  he  bid  tdan  awi^  from  a  certain  abbot 
aamed  Forthred.  He  was  evidently  deeply 
afflicted  by  the  k>as  of  his  army,  tot  in  768 
he  Tesitfned  his  erown  in  Hymt  of  his  son 
Oswul^  vohiutarily  receiTed  ^he  tonaure,  and 
eHtered  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter^B  at  YoA, 
There  he  dwelt  with  his  brother  until  Ecg- 
berh^s death  in  766.  HesurviTedlumabont 
two  ^rs,  died  19  Ang.  766,  and  waabiaried 
by  his  brother's  side  in  one  of  the  penAesof 
the  minster  at  York. 

[Appendix  to  Beeda,  pp.  28ft-9,  Mo*.  BE*. 
Bnt.;  AngTo-SaxoD  Chron.  sab  am),  787  sq.; 
SymeoD  of  Dnrfaaai'B  Hist '  EocteiC  Dun.  p.  11, 
0«ata  Rcgwn,  coL  106,  Twyaden)  Carinen  de 
FaotifieibM  1871-86.  HisUnaos  of  Xotk,  L 
8S6-7  (BoUe  Sev.)i  DieLof  Cauristian  Bktg.  art. 
'Badbwt.'  by  B«r.  J.  Rmiw;  Hav^ins's  Silrer 
Cvins.  ed.  Keayoo.  66. 67 ;  Baddan  and  Stubbs's 
Coondls  and  Ecclw.  Docs.  OL  394  sq.;  Green's 
Making  of  Englaod,  p.  4i>fi  sq.]  W.  H. 

BADBERT  of  EADBBYHX  FBJ&S 
(f.  796),  king  of  Kent,  a  mwiber  of  the 
lungly  line,  and  related  to  Ealhmund,  under- 
iihig  of  Kent,  the  father  of  Ecgberht  of 
Weasetx,  had  received  Uie  tonsjiire,  which, was 
prabablv  forced  upon  him  in  order  to  dia* 
qualify  him  for  the  Idngship,  but  nevortheleM 
headed  the  resistance  olKirod  by  the  Kentish 
nobles  to  Mercian  domtnatjlOQ,i  which  saeiaa 
to  bare  nctoally  broken  out  before  tlie  ^drath 
ofQA(£ie«li.i)MiWK»ei^iiL;49iMf).  This 
caused  great  tronbte  to  Arohbi^top  MlXu^ 
heaid,  vriio  WHi  devoted  «b  the  ManNan  cause, 
and  Alouin  wrote  to  hini,  teUing  htm  that 
he  had  u^^edO&tohelphin. .  ODthedeath 
of  Ofia,  in  790,  Eadbert  Frsea  wis  mada  kii^g 
fd  Kent,  and  was  uplield  by  the  neblos  of 
the  kingdoitf .  i£thwheard  was  fbroal  to  flee 
frau  Ouiterbury,  and  wrote  to  ItdolII,  ask* 
tiw  him  to  condemn  the  '-aDOstRte  clerk,* 
which  tbe  poue  accordingly  did  in  e  letter  to 
Oenwulf  of  Mereia  (*».  624).  In  798  Cenr 
w«lf  invaded  Kent,  took  Eadbert  Pi»n 
prieooer,  carried  him  to  Mercia,  'and  there 
oauaed  hie  eyes  tobe  torn  out  and  his  hands  to 
beeiititf.  ^jadependeniexlatenoeof  Kent 
WM  htoofriit  to  an  e*d,  and  Ganwalf  banded 
itovwto  DeniledbyClHlhEed  aa  Hnda»4cing. 
Eadbart  survived  hui  mucilatioikfw  William 
of  lUmeslnny  tecordathat  at  tbededioation 
of  Winchcombe  Abbi^  in  Qloncefltovshin^  i» 

TOU  VI, 


811,  Genwulf  manumitted  before  Uie  high 
altar  a  Kentish  king  whom  he  had  taken  cap- 
tive. Some  silver  coins  of  Eadbert  Pnen  are 
extant. 

[Anglo-Saxon  Chron.  sub  ann.  794,  796 ;  Flo- 
rebcs  of  VTonester,  i.  63,  oonfusos  Badbert  Pnen 
wHh  Kadbm,  SOD  of  Wihtred  (d.  748),  oomp.  i. 
2M  (Bnf^.  Hjst.  Soe.);  Haddao  Hnd  Stabbs's 
Oonnahi  and  Ge>-ke.  Does.  iii.  49&-6, 624}  Heary 
of  Hancibgdon,  738,  Moa.  Hint.  Bi-it. ;  Spneon 
I  of  Durham,  610,  Moo.  Hist.  Brit. ;  William  of 
{  Halmosburr,  Gesta  Poiiti6<-ain,  294  (RollsScr.); 
I  Dugdale's  Monaaticuu,  ii.  29S,  301;  HawktDs's 
Silver  Coins  of  England,  ed.  Konyon,  p.  32; 
Diet,  of  Christian  Biog.  art.  'Eadlwrt  P^sen,'  by 
BiHhop  StuMw.]  W.  H. 

EADBURQA,  BADBUEH,  BUGQA, 
or  BUOOK  Saiht  {d.  751),  abbess  of  Min- 
ster in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  was  a  dajighter  of 
Centwine  [q.  v.],  king  of  the  West-Saxona 
(see  a  poem  ascribed  to  Ealdhelm,  and  with 
les»  probability  to  Alcuin,  on  the  church  she 
built)}  and  a  certain  abbess  nuned  Eangyth 
{S.  B(m\f.  Epiatt.  SO),  and  was  brought  up 
i  by  her  mother,  who  speaks  of  her  in  a  letter 
I  to  Boniface  or  Wynfhth  (ib.)  She  took  t^ 
\  veil  and  became  iwbess  of  the  house  founded 
!  in  the  isle  of  Thanet  by  the  mother  of  St. 
I  Mildred,  whom  she  succeeded.  Finding  the 
;  buildings  of  the  monastery  insnfficieut  for 
j  tbe  nuns,  she  raised  a  new  church,  which  wng 
dedicated  byAfchbishc>pCuthherlit,and  there- 
fore in  or  after  740,  to  Sa  Peter  and  PuuL 
I  and  translated  thither  the  incorrupt  body  of 
her  predecessor,  St.  Dlildred,  and  also  built  a 
new  house  not  £ur  from  the  old  one  (Ei.u- 
HAU).  Some  time  after  the  death  of  Radbod, 
king  of  tbe  Frisians  (719),  she  wrote  to 
Boniface,  sending  him  forty  shiUiiigB  and  aa 
altar«loth,  saying  that  it  was  not  in  her 
nower  to  give  more  (ep.  3).  She  also  gave 
him  many  presents  of  books  and  r^ment  at 
other  times  (epp.  18,  32).  In  after  days, 
when  she  was  old,  Boniface  wrote  to  her  to 
comfort  her  under  her  atflictions  (ep.  31). 
She  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  (ep.  3§),  and 
ai^ears  to  have  met  Boniface  there.  It  is 
eyident  that  she  was  a  learned  lady^  and 
Leobgyth  (Lioba)  speaks  of  having  learnt 
the  ait  of  poetry  from  her.  She  is  said  to 
have  died  in  761  (Eluuam),  and  Archbishop 
Bregwin,  writing  to  Lullus,  archbishop  ot 
Meat  A  between  7o9  and  766,  informs  liim 
that  the  En^ah  church  kept  the  day  of  hex 
death  on  27i)ee. {EecL  Documents,  uu  396). 
A  «]|urious  charter  of  ./Etlt^lfiald,  Idngof  the 
MeieianSfPurports  to  be  a  grant  to  the  Abbess 
Eadburh. 

(8.  AldhiOmi  Opera,  ed.  Giles:  S.  Boniftmi 
EpiKolii,  ed.  Oilee;  Elmhom's  Bistoria  a  An- 
'  ^astini  Cantnar.  p.  1 17  (BoUa  Ssr.) ;  Thorn,  col 
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laor.Tvjvden;  Dugdnte'flHoBMticon,  i.447  94-; 

Huiddan  and  Stubbs'a  Councils  and  Ecd.  Voca. 
iii.  398;  Eemblo's  Codex  Dipl.  98;  Diet,  of 
Cbriittian  Bios.  art.'Bugga,'  by  Ksbop Stubbs.] 

W.  H. 

EASBUBOA,  EAPBURGH,  or  KAl)- 
BUBH  (Jl.  802),  queen  of  the  'WeetrQaxOM, 
B  daughter  of  Ofta,  king  of  the  MerciaiUj 
first  ^pean  with  otW  memben  of  the  Torai ' 
family  as  attesting  a  charter  mnted  'by  her 
father  in  787  (Khkbib,  (hdf.rl)ipl.  161).  In 
789  (A.-8.  C^nm.  787)  she  married  Beorhtric 
[q.  v.]  or  BriLtric,  king  of  the  Wesfr^axons. 
Asser  says  that  she  gained  great  power  in  the 
kingdom  through  the  kin^  s  affection  for  her, 
andthat  she  med  it  tyrannically ;  that  she  laid 
plots  against  many,  accused  them  to  the  king, 
and  so  caused  them  to  lose  life  or  power ;  and 
that  when  the  king  refused  to  hearken  to  Iwr 
she  wou^d  slay  her  enemy  by  poison.  In  803 
she  prepared  poison  for  a  young  man  who  was 
much  belored  by  the  king.  It  so  happened 
that  Brihtric  tasted  t!ti^  poison  before  his 
f^Tourite,  and  both  died  from  its  e^cts. 
After  this  crime  Eadburh  could  not  remain 
in  the  West-Saxon  kingdom,  and  taking  a 
great  amount  of  treasure  with  her  she  crossed 
the  sea  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Charles 
the  Great.  When  she  appeared  before  the 
emperor  and  offered  him  many  gifts,  he  said, 
*  Choose,  Eadburh,  which  you  will  have,  me 
or  my  son,  who  stands  with  me  in  the  hall.' 
She  answered, '  If  I  may  have  my  choice,  I 
choose  TOUT  son,  because  he  is  the  yom^er.' 
Then  CbaTles  said  with  a  smile, '  If  you liad 
chosen  me  you  sliould  hare  had  my  son ;  but 
as  you  hare  chosen  my  son  you  shall  hav* 
tieither  him  nor  me.'  However,  he  gave  heat 
k  great  nunnery,  and  for  a  very  few  years 
ruled  it  as  abbeas.  Her  conduct  was  bad, 
tod  she  was  gi^ty  of  undiastity  with  one 
if  her  own  nation.  The  emperor  ex^ielled 
her,  and  she  passed  the  r6st  of  her  life  in 
poverty,  being  reduced  before  her  death  to 
in  the  streets  of  Pavia,  attended  only  by 
one  young  slave.  There  many  of  her  country- 
men saw  her,  and  told  Asser  about  her.  After 
her  flight  from  England  the  West-Saxona 
^ould  not  give  the  title  of  queen  to  any  of 
her  successors,  nor  suffer  any  of  th^  to 
share  the  royal  throne,  but  called  each  of 
t-heita  simply  the  king's  wife.  This  custom 
was  first  broken  through  in  the  ease  of  Juditb* 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  who  was 
crowned  Irv  Hincmar  on  her  marriage  with 
j^^thetwnli,  and  who  on  her  coming  to  Eng^ 
land  was  allowed  to  sit  beside  her  husband 
on  the  throne. 

[A^lo-Saxcn  Ghron.  sab  ana.  787.  800; 
Abmt,  471.  4ri  (Mon.  Hist.  Bnt.};  Kembte'B 
Oodax  Dipl.  1  ol ;  William  of  Halmesbary^  eesta 


Reg«m,i.ie9(Bnirl.HisLSoe.);  AnnalesBeHin., 
Kecnm  Gem.  SeripU  (Perta^  i.  Diet,  of 
Christian  Bioff.  ait.  'Kiidbutga,'  by  Bishop 

siubbs.]  w.  b: 

EADFRID  or  KADFEITH  (tf.  731), 
bishop  of  Lindisfame,  was  a  monk  of  Lindis- 
fame  and  an  arduit  disciple  of  St.  Cuthbeiht. 
That  sunt  died  in  687,  and  eleven  years  aft^ 
wards,  in  698,  Eadfrid  swtoeeded  to  his  bishop- 
ric, and  hold  the  see  until  hia  death  in  721. 
He  is  described  by  Symaon  as  a  '  tuous  and 
worthy  lushop,*  but  nearly  his  whole  history 
is  connected  with  the  monastery  of  Lindis- 
fame,  over  which  h«  continued  to  rule.  He 
was  ons  of  the  monastic  bishopa  of  the  Celtic 
type  rtit^er  than  the  more  active  Koman 
organisers.  Though,  as  an  Eagliahmanwho 
lived  after  the  synod  of  Whitby,  he  was  ot- 
tkodoK  im  regun  to  the  qneatiou  whidi  had 
serrated  the  two  chnrdMS,  he  lived  in  the 
spirit  of  &e  Colsmbas  and  Aidnns.  We  only 
know,  of  two  &ots  conoeming  him  not  oon- 
ntictad  with  lAiidisfBMie.  Ete  u  probably  the 
'  Elabfrid '  to  whom,  on  his  return  from  Ire- 
land, Aldhelm  addressed  a  long  and  hardly 
intelligible  lett«r(Aij>RHUii  Opera,pp.91-^ 
ed.  Giles).  He  is  also  mentioned  as  the  coun- 
sellor and  fliend  of  Eanmund,  the  Northum- 
brian noble  whom  the  tyranny  of  King  Osred 
drove  into  some  monastery  dedicated  to  Bt. 
Feter.  Ead£Ad  entertainedthe  fugitive,  gave 
him  pious  instruction,  and,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, furnished  him  with  a  teecher  for  his 
monastery  (i4i>rRBLWirLP,  Oarmen  de  abbati- 
btu  oelUt  *ute,  in  Stvbov,  L  270,  ed.  Anu^d). 
Bnt  as  Uiis  monastery  was  probably  a  oeU  of 
Zdndisbme^  Eadfrid  acted  as  much  in  the 
eapaei^  of  abbot  u  of  bishop.  13ie  res( 
lus  acts  aie  in  dinet  relation  to  lus  island 
home. 

The  great  object  of  BadlUd's  life  was  to 

Somote  the  honour  of  his  master  Cuthbn^t. 
e  restored  the  mde  oratenr  in  whii^  Cuth- 
beriit  had  spent  his  hermit  life  in  Fame  ^ond, 
and  which,  thoagh  still  tenanted  by  Felgild, 
the  second  m  succession  to  the  saint,  nad 
fallen  into  great  disrepair.  He  showed  equal 
anxiety  to  t»mmit  to  writing  the  reoords  of 
Outhbeihf s  fame.  At  his  instance  and  that 
of  the  wfat^e  'family'  of  Lindisfitme  the 
monymow  antluw  of  the  *  Life  of  St.  Cutb- 
berfat,'  himself  plainly  a  monk  of  the  same 
house,  was  indued  to  write  his  biogrttpl^ 
^XDJt  Ommia  Opera,  vi.  867,  ed.  Giles). 
The  much  more  important  work  of  Bwda, 
<De  Vitaet  MiracuMs  8.  Cuthberti,'  was  also 
dne  to  the  urgent  solieiution  of  Eadfrid 
and  the  '  oon^r^^tion  of  brothers  who  serve 
Ohrist  in  Lmdisfome,'  whose  elders  and 
tea<diers  read  it  through  before  it  was  pob- 
tistied,  and  in  reward  forwhieh  Eadfrid  pro- 
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miaad  for  B«da  Hba  fncyen  and  moMes  of 
Uie  monks,  and  tlie  enrcdnent  of  his  name  in 
the  bodes  of  the  monMteiy.  Bada's  other 
liis  of  CtUhberiit,  in  berate  veiae,  was  equally 
the  resob  of  the  requeet  of  eomeof  the  monki, 
and  in  hit  pie&ce  to  the  jmee  Uifo  he  offer* 
to  transmit  a  copy  to  Eadfrid  (ib.  ir.  202-7). 

In  the  £unous  Lindisfame  gospds  (^Cottam 
MS.  Nero,  O.  ir.)  there  ooeurs  a  note  at  the 
and  of  the  gospel  of  St.  John  (f.  368).  thus 
translated  by  Mr.  Skeat :  *  Eadfrith,  biahop  of 
the  Lindisfame  ohureh,  was  he  who  at  the 
first  wrote  this  book  in  hmour  of  God  and 
St.  Cuthberht  and  all  the  saints  in  common 
thatareintheidand.  AndEtbilwaed.bishop 
ef  the  people  vi  the  Lindisfamu  isUiid,  made 
it  irm  on  tbs  outside,  and  covered  it  aa  well 
aa  he  could.  And  Billfrith,  the  anchoritevbe 
wrought  in  smitii's  work  the  onai»ents  on 
the  odteide.  And  Aldvedf  an  unworthy  aud 
DKMt  miieraUe  prieet,  glossed  it  above  in 
Englidi.'  AsBtn,  at  the  beginning  of  St, 
Mark's  gospel  (f.  866)  is  a  shorter  entiy: 
•  Thou  I  iTing  Ood,  be  mindftU  of  Eadfirid,  and 
iEdilvald,  and  Billfrid,  and  Aldred,  sinners ) 
these  four,  with  God's  help,  were  employed 
upon  this  book.'  This  Dotioe,  though  writtcm 
in  the  tentii  century  by  Aldred  thesloesator 
[q.  T.],  is  very  strong  evidence  that  the  foun- 
dation work  of  this  remarkable  manuscript  is 
duetoEadfrid.  It conaiste  of  Jorome's  Latin 
version  oi  the  four  gospels,  with  the  epistle  to 
Damaans,  the  Eusebian  canons,  and  similar 
■anal  aj^endagea.  It  is  written  very  beau- 
tifully in  half-unoial  letters  on  stout  vellum. 
The  remarkable  beauty  o(  the  iUmninatione 
proves  Eadfrid  to  have  been  a  consummaU 
artist  for  his  time. 

On  his  death  in  721  Eadfrid's  bones  w«« 
placed  in  the  shrtne  whue  the  anoorrupted 
body  of  St.  Outhberht  lay,  and  shared  the 
waMerinffB  of  the  greater  Saint,  and  finally 
rested  with  his  relics  at  Durham,  where  they  | 
were  discovered  on  the  translation  of  Outh* 
berht's  remuns  to  the  new  cathedral  erected 
by  RsBulf  Flambard in  1104.  The 'Book of 
St.  Cuthberht,'  as  the  Lindisfame  gospels  . 
were  oommonly  called,  shared  in  the  same  ' 
vieisntudes.    It  was  believed  at  Durham  ! 
that  when  in  876  Bishop  Eardulf  carried  the  . 
shrine  of  Cathberht  idl  over  Northumberland 
to  save  it  from  Halfdene  and  his  Danes,  [ 
the  precious  nunuscript  accmnpanied  the ; 
fi^t.  In  attmpting  to.  sroaa  over  to  Ir»- 
land  it  inu  lost  omboafd,.  and  when  m- ' 
covered  three  days  nftanrards,  on  the  ooast ; 
off  Whithem,  miraculoniily  retained  its  ori- 
ginal firesluiess  and  beavty.  It  wna  from  the 
Seventh  or  twelfth  centoiy  pXMerved  at  Dur- 
ham, where  it  was  described  in  inventories 
M  *  the  Book  of  St.  Cuthberht  which  had 


been  sunk  in  the  sea.'  It  was  ultimately  acr 
quired  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  aud  is  now  iu 
the  British  Museum.  Bitt  though  some  have 
detected  in  the  few  £unt  suiiu  oa  the  vel- 
lum the  marks  of  sea  water,  they  are  so  slight 
that  nothing  lass  than  a  minuue  could  have 
saved  the  book  if  the  tradition  abo\-e  related 
be  true. 

The  Latin  text  of  Eadfiid's  manuscript  has 
been  published,  along  wiUi  the  Northumbrian 
glosses  of  Aldred,  by  X  Steven.^oji  i\nd  Q. 
Waring  for  the  Surtaea  Society  {I6'>i-Gh), 
and  more  accurately  ui  iXiis  Cikii]bi'><l>!>.-  Pre^s, 
the  aoapel  of  St.  MiUtlu'w  btiiig  e<iiu-d  by 
jr.  M.  Kemble  and  V.  ll\ird\v'n.\i,  tlie  otli^i 
three  by  Professor  St -nt.  ( IsriS-rsj.  K.  W. 
Bouterwek,whoiiiU-'7  puL'llslii^i]  tlie^LjHJiin 
'Die  vier  BvaBgelien  iit  !ilt^t^i>rthutiibri''cW 
Sprache,' tMriuted  portiuIl^;  of  the  text  an  well 
in  his  *  Screadunga  All jI>>-Su\cinicn  '  fL^'^iS). 

[Synera  ef  Dorhsm,  1.  37,  88,  6S,  £52,  270 
ed.  AmoU.  in  Bella  Ser.  [  Elorenee  of  Worceateib 
i.  4fi,  «0  {Bb^.  Hist.  80c.)  ;  Osd*  Fref.  In  Vit. 
Ek  Cnth. ;  Oatakgne  of  Andent  Ifanesotpts  In 

the  British  Mnseum.pt.  ii.  lAtio,  pp.  1£>8,  gives 
a  deecription  of  the  Linilisgirne  gospels  (C^on 
MS  Naro,  D.  iv.)  with  facsimilee.  Among  the 
other  very  nomcroos  descriptioiu  of  the  maaa- 
scripts,  tho  following,  which  hIbo  give  facsimiles, 
mny  be  specially  referred  to:  Westwood's  Palso- 
graphia  Sacra  Pictorta,  No.  46 ;  Westwood's  Vac- 
siiniiu  of  the  Hinistures  and  Ornaments  of  An* 
rio-Sazon  and  Irish  MSS.,  pi.  xii  and  xtii ;  the 
Psheographical  Society's  Fusinriles  of  MSS.  and 
Inscriptions,  pi.  and  23.  ¥hs  qnestioiia 
eoonsetsd  with  Eadfrid's  KA  and  vovks  are  also 
fatly  diecuassd  in  Mr.  Waring^s  sad  Profsesoc 
Skeat's  FTefiusa  to  the  Sortsss  and  CWmbridga 
sditionsof  thegospds.]  T.F.T. 

EADIE,  JOHN.  D.D.  (1810-187ff),  theo- 
logical author,  was  bora  at  Alva,  Stirling- 
shire, 9  May  1810.  His  father,  when  on  this 
verge  of  seventy,  married  a  second  wife,  and 
Eadie  was  the  osdy  child  of  the  marriage  who 
survived  in&ncy.  As  a  boy  he  was  lively 
aud  somewhat  trid^,  and  at  school  showed 
a  turn  for  langua^  and  a  remarkable  me- 
mory. At  one  time  he  knew  by  heart  (he 
wholeof  '  Paradise  Lost.'  He  studied  at  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  attaining  considerable 
distinction  in  several  classes ;  out  he  had  to 
contend  wit^  narrow  means,  and  was  thus 
thiDvm  toa  large  dqpree  on  his  ownrraources. 
At  this  Ume  he  was  much  engaged  as  a  tern- 
peianoe  lecturer,  and  obtained  cpnsiderable 
nma  in  that  capacity.  In  his  theological 
classes  he  evinced  a  decided  preference  for 
studies  which  afforded  soma  scope  for  inves- 
tigation and  discovery.  Bogmatics,  as  not 
&Uing  under  this  category,  were  much  less 
ioternting  than  exegetics,  which  already 
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became  his  lavoarite  stud^.  He  w&s  licensed 
as  a  preacher  in  connection  with  the  nntted 
Secession  church  in  1836.  His  first  eermon 
waspreaclied  just  as  his  mother  lay  dying, 
and  no  had  to  norry  home  to  wutch  her  last 
momenti.  The  nli^oufl  inftnenoe  whieh  she 
had  already  exercised  tm  him  was  much 
deepened  at  her  death.  She  was  a  strong 
minded  woman,  well  read  in  the  popular 
theology  of  Scotland,  and  deeply  imhued 
with  its  spirit. 

■  'Within  a  few  weeks  after  heimr  licensed, 
Eadie  was  chosen  ministered  the  Cambridge 
Street  united  secession  congregation,  Glas- 
gow,and  entered  without  previous  experience 
on  a  city  chaige,  which,  however,  prospered 
greatly  under  ms  ministry.  At  a  later  period, 
and  some  time  after  the  union  of  the  seces- 
sion and  relief  branches  had  constituted  the 
united  presbyterian  church,  be  removed,  with 
part  of  the  congTBgatiixi,  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  oity,  and  was  thereafter  known  aa  mmi»< 
ter  of  Lansdowne  Ohmdi,  a  lam  and  influ' 
eotial  o(^erpg6.cion,^th  whH*  M  was  con- 
nected tinhifl  death. 

£b  tBS8-9  he  t&n^t  the  cIbm  of  Hebrew 
in  Anderson's  CiiUi-^*^.  (Iljirigow;  and  in  1843, 
after  be  hnd  tfmpoiurily  c-i>tiduct«d  for  a  ses- 
Bioa  the  class  at  biblical  literature  in  the 
Umt«4i  SecuBsion  Diviiiit;  Hall,  he  was  ap- 
pointt^d  by  the  Hiviiiic!  profiiSrforoF  that  depart- 
ment. H'-Ti-tuiiK;!  Lis  iJHiti^t<L-ri'ijl  (^luirgealong 
Vn  'iih  Uiin  ujj|)'.ii]ii  rii.'iil ,  .yi  <  liiLt  Ibr  the  mOSt 
^rt  nf'Li^piuilin  lilt:  liti  liikii  the  double  labouT 
of  a  professor  and  a  minister.  At  first  the 
active  duties  of  the  chtur  lasted  only  for  a 
couple  of  months  each  autumn;  afterwards 
the  session  was  made  a  winter  session  of  be- 
tween five  and  eix  montJis.  Eadie  was  to 
have  had  a  oolleegue  in  his  ministertal  ehai^ 
but  died  before  the  arrangement  was  com- 

Jleted.  In  1844  he  received  the  degree  of 
.L.D.  from  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and 
in  1860  that  of  D.D.  from  the  university  of 
St.  Andrews.  In  1867  he  was  appointed 
moderator  of  synod,  the  highest  court  in  the 
united  presbyterian  church. 

His  nrst  acquaintance  with  the  continent 
of  Europe  was  made  in  1846,  when  he  was 
sent  by  his  church  with  others  to  make  in- 
quiry respecting  the  reformation  movement 
on  the  borders  of  the  ducli^  of  Posen,  insti- 
tuted by  John  llonge,  arining  out  of  exhibi- 
tions of  the  'holy  coat.'  The  movement  ex- 
cited no  small  interest  at  the  time,  but  after 
inquiry  Eadie  did  not  think  very  favourably 
of  it 

By  far  the  most  important  of  his  labours  i 
were  conducted  through  the  press.  He  com- 
bined in  an  unusual  degree  the  power  of  writ- 
ing for  the  people  and  writing  for  scholars; ' 


and  his  hooks,  which  nearly  aQ  bore  on  l)ib1i- 
cal  subjects,  wera  of  both  sorts.  In  1840  he 
began  his  literary  work  by  editing  a  magazine 
ealled  the  'Voluntary  Church  Magaaine/ 
which,  however,  had  b^n  to  decline  before 
Ilia  time,  and  did  not  ^rove  a  suooesa.  Ha 
contributed  several  srtialas  to  the  'North 
British  Review,*  the '  Eclectic  Reviemr,'  and 
the  '  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.'  A  ' 
of  John  Eitto,*  the  biblical  scholar,  came  from 
his  pen,  and  in  connection  with  *  Mvckenaie^a 
Dictionary  of  UniTersal  Bic^raphy '  he  had 
charge  of  the  eoeleeiastioal  department,  and 
oontributed  to  it  many  lives.  The  earliest  of 
a  series  of  popular  biblical  works  which  he 
issued  was  a  condensed  edition  of  Ornden's 
'Concordance'  (1889),  of  which,  about  the 
time  of  his  death,  two  hundred  thousand 
copies  had  been  sold.  The  next  was  a '  Bibli- 
cal Qfcloptedia'  (1848),  followed  by  a  con- 
densed *  Bible  Dictionary.*  <  An  Analytical 
Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scripttues'tblfowed 
in  1 866,  and  aa '  Ecdeuasticsf  Em^felopadia' 
in  1861.  lu  1848  an  article  on  '  Oriental 
Ohurch  History '  was  recast  and  partly  re- 
written fbrthe  'fkiCTclopedia  MetronoUtuia,* 
and  in  1851  he  edited  a  fiunily  bible,  with 
Selections  fh>m  the  commentaries  of  Thomas 
Scott  and  Matthew  Henry,of  which  some  two 
hundred  thousand  copies  were  sold.  In  1866 
he  published  a  volume  of  pulpit  diseourses 
Under  the  title  of '  The  Divine  Love,'  aad  in 
1869  an  exposition  of  St.  Paul's  sermons  as 
contained  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlos^  whidi 
he  called '  Paul  the  Preacher.'  The  series  ot 
Works  which  Eadie  wrote  for  scholars  con- 
sisted of  *  A  Commentary  on  the  Oreek 
Text  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Fsnl  to  the  Bphe- 
eians*  (1864),  a  Euoilat  work  on  Colossi ans 
(1866),  on  Fhilippians  (1867),  and  on  Gala- 
tians(l8»B0.  Since  his  death  the  Ust  of  the 
series  (on  Tliessalanians)  has  been  pnUishad. 
These  works  were  the  result  of  much  seh&- 
larly  labour^  the  basis  of  the  commentary 
being  laid  on  the  grammatical  sbmcture  of 
the  Greek  words,  and  the  exegetical  skill  of 
the  commentator  applied  to  Asoertun  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  writer.  As  Eadie's 
theology  was  eminently  Pauline,  the  subject 
suited  him  welL  It  was  understood  «iat 
had  he  lived  longer  he  wOuld  haVe  treated 
in  the  same  manner  the  epistle  of  James. 
Bishop  EUioott  considered  that  Eadie's  exe- 
gesis was  superior  to  his  grammar ;  «n  which 
Eadie  remaned  that,  like  other  stadei.ts 
Greek  in  Scotland,  he  had  had  to  aoqnire  bis 
knowledge  ai  die  language  by  Ua  own  exe^ 
tions,  and  that  his  work  oad  been  done,  not 
in  academic  retnement,  but  amid  the  laboun 
and  distractions  of  a  city  congregation. 
Eadie's  biblical  labours  were  crowned  ms 
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1876  by  the  publicataon  of  a  work  in  two 
roltmes— '  The  English  Bible  t  an  external 
and  critical  hiBtory  of  varioiU  English  tirana- 
lationa  of  Scripture  j  with  remarks  on  the 
need  of  xerising  the  English  New  Testament.' 
In  the  movement  for  a  revision  of  the  Engli^ 
New  Testament  he  was  gieatly  interested. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
New  Testament  revision  company^  and  while 
he  WM  able  he  sttended  the  meetings  very 
diligently.  He  studied  eaxeftilfy  the  ^ass^ee 
that  were  disonseed,  and  made  up  his  mind 
after  thOToa^h  inquiiy,'but  Mldom  spoke. 
He  was  hela  in  great  esteem  hy  the  atau- 
man,  BtBhop  IQlMott,  and  many  other  emn 
B«at  memben  of  the  eompany. 

In  1869,  along  with  somepereonal  fiiends, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  E^ypt  asd  the  Holy  Land, 
and  was  able  to  veruy  by  personal  observa- 
tion many  geograjdiical  and  other  pointe  on 
which  he  had  expressed  hia  opinion  in  some 
of  his  books.  In  1673,  along  with  Pro&ssor 
Caldorwood,  he  received  a  commiBaion  from 
the  synod  of  the  united  presbyteoian  church 
to  -visit  the  United  States,  and  convey  the 
rratemal  salatstions  of  his  diureh  to  the 
presbytexiaiis  of  that  conntxy. 

So  eariy  as  1867  qrmptoms  of  beaxt  de- 
nuurement  had  begun  to  appear,  bronj^t  on, 
donbtloBB,  by  his  great  and  constant  labours. 
In  1872  thme  symptoms  returned  in  an  ag- 
^vated  form.  But  it  was  not  possible  to 
mduce  iam  to  take  the  rest  which  he  required. 
His  last  illnees  was  in  1876,  and  his  detrth 
oeourrad  on  8  June  of  t^t  year.  Nmnber- 
less  letters  of  sympathy  and  resolutions  of 
public  bodies  attested  the  remarkable  esteem 
and  affection  in  whicb  he  was  hM.  Eadie 
used  to  say  that  there  were  tiiree  things  he 
was  foud  of— bairns,  birds,  and  books.  His 
collection  of  books  was  a  very  remarkable 
one,  and  on  his  death  some  of  hia  friends 
were  taking  steps  to  procore  it  for  the  useof 
the  ehuTch,  when  a  liberal  gentleauuk  Hr. 
Thomas  Biggart  <rf  Dairy,  pmehaaed  it  tor 
3,000/.,  presented  it  to  the  synod,  and  fitted 
up  a  romn  in  tte  Ututed  Presbytoiaa  Od- 
lege,  where  it  now  is,  under  the  name  of  the 
VmAw  Libraiy. 

[Gev.  J.  Brown's  lliemoir  (tf  John  Eadis,  D.B., 
LL.I>.;  Glasgow newgpMpers,  4  June  1876;  Proc. 
of  United  PreeB.  Synod,  1877.]       W.  G.  B. 

EABMEB  or  SDMEB  (d.  1124  ?),  hi»- 
torUn,  was  a  monk  of  Oanterbnry  at  the 
end'Of  the  eleventh  and  the  b^fituung  of  the 
kwoUttioentury,  distinguished  among  his  oon- 
tonpomxies  for  hish  okaracter  and  literary 
pomriL  His  worn,  the  principal  part  of 
wUdihave  mrvived  to  our  day, fully  jostify 
bis  xeputntion.   There  arc  few  better  pieces 


of  oontemporary  history  than  his  '  Historia 
Novorum;'  and  his  biographies,  esp^ially 
that  of  Anselm,  are  of  a  higher  order  than 
most  similar  compositions.  NotJiing  appa- 
rently is  known  of  Eadmer  before  he  emerges 
into  notice  as  the  dose  companion  and  Mend 
of  Arehbiflhop  Anselm.  Leland  and  Bale 
hpive  very  enrelessly  coniWd  him  with  an 
Eadmer  who  was  abbot  of  St.  Albans,  and 
died  in  080^  aore  than  a  hundred  Tears  before 
the  era  of  .the  Canterbury  monV.  In  this 
error  they  have  been  followed  ViU.  Nor 
thimr,  indeed,  oan  well  he  more  absurd  than 
Bales  aeeount  of  this  writer.  As  regards 
oonteii^orary  eatimiate,  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  may-M  cited,  who  says  that  in  his 
narratiT'e  of  events  he  does  not  venture  to 
■compare  himself  to  Eadmer, '  who  has  told 
everythiiiff  so  lucidly  that  he  seems  somehow 
to  have  j^aced  them  before  our  very  eyes. 
For  those  who  wish  to  read  the  letters  which 
passed  between  the  pope,  the  king^  and  An- 
selm, the  bo<^  of  Eadmer  will  give  every 
&cility.  He  has  so  arranged  the  letters  as  to 
support  and  verify  all  his  assertions  in,  the 
most  decisive  way'  {De  QmL  Pontiff,  voL  i.) 
Eadmer  must  have  been  well  known  to  Pope 
Urban  before  the  end  <tf  the  deventh  century, 
for  when  Anwdm  after  his  oonseciation  dfr< 
sired  to  have  some  one  assigned  to  him  by  the 
popeasfais,diieotor,Eadmerwa&thus  assigned 
to  him)  and,  says  William  of  Malmesbuiy, 
he  was  Boeompletely  under  his  guidance  that, 
being  accustomed  to  have  him  in  his  chanb- 
ber,  Anselm  not  onlv  never  rose  without  his 
oommand,  bat  wouM  not  t^vF'n  r1inii|j;i>  his 
aide  in  bed  witlii^ut.  hi?  peinii^bitjii.  rielflt^ti, 
who  edited  EsdmL-ir'i^  niuin  work  ( '  IJUcoria 
NoVorum')  fiwjni  n  miuuiscript  in  tli"  (Jotton 
Iabraiyinl63!^,  Iin.^  puirited  out  in  Li.s  preface 
the  very  high  niL-nte  of  this  work.  KHpticitkUy 
is  it  distinguished  bv  its  avoidance  of  sU 
trivial  details  and  allegBd  nuzades,  wlu^h 
abound  in  most  of  the  ffM^ii  J^iittBffliai 
Compared  witlk  WiBlAEt  W  TSimiimjf^ 
wofk  on  tbe  saioB  periit^iSB  ^Ucb  them  gro- 
tesque miracles  aboond,  Eadimar'e  is  vastly 
superior..  His  etyTe  is  gooil  nii'l  Luntains 
very  few  unclaf^sK^al  words.  Hitj  Ki^tnrj, 
aftiff  a  brief  m>'atiDti  or  i^nmti  of  the  Kisgli^ 
kings  anterior  to  the  oonquest,  begins  prse- 
tdcally  from  that  date^  and  is  continued  to 
1122— a  work,  says  William  of  Malmesbury, 
'  remarkable  for  its  sober  and  pleasant  style ' 
{Ih  Oett.  R^ifum).  The  history  throughout 
has  a  special  r^^ard  for  ecdeaiastical  matters, 
and  for  the  doings  of  the  two  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  (Ausebn  and  Ralph)  with  w(tom 
the  writer  was  in  the  closest  relations..  He 
tells  us  (bk,  iL)  that  it  had  been  his  cuslora 
£n»n  childhood  to  take  special  oote  of  qU 
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matters  connected  with  the  ohnrch.  Ead- 
mer shows  a  Btionfr  national  feeling,  and  as- 
serts the  rwhta  and  privil^eB  of  die  English 
church.  The  *  lAfo  of  St.  Ansebn '  waa  flnt 
printedat Antweipinl661.  It vas reprinted 
with  the  chief  editions  of  Atuelm's  wonrs,  and 
has  heen  edited,  t wether  with  the  'Historia 
WoTomm,'  in  the  ItoUs  Series  (1884),  by  Mr. 
Martin  Rule.  Eadmer  composed  manr  other 
biographical  and  eccleeiastim  pecea,  the  ma- 
nuscripts of  which  are  in  the  collection  of 
Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge.  Of  these 
the  following-  hRve  nperi  printed  dv  Henry 
^Vfitirtfjn  ill  ihe  secDtid  pFkrt  of  the  ■  Anglia 
Siicrn  1.  A. '  IM?  of  8t.  lliiiistan,'  ■written, 
acffirding  tn  Mr.  Wripbt  {Uwp.  Lif.\  at  the 
bcgiiiiiiiip  of  tin;  Iwilftlj  ctro^nry,  Tldshad 
been  prMVuniylv  printed  by  Stinii?  in  an  im- 
j^^pTft-rt  I'orm.  It  fiiiJ*  upputi^e'l  to  il ,  in  Whai^ 
itin,  Eome  very  ciirinLi&  cprrtspondeiice  as  to 
the  body  of  St.  DiuiBtaft,  %  A  *  Ijife  of  St. 
Bregwiitj  Arcb bishop  of  CRAtarfmiy 
Thia  waa  written  luter  the  decth  ol  Andi- 
\i\dasp  lUlpfc,  wluBh  took  place  m  1133. 
a.  A  Tjfe  of  St.  OnWald,  Aieb  bi  t^I  i  f  >p  York.' 
l^ni,  aayi  Mr.  'Wrigfat, '  appojirs  To  b*)  little 
ini>r*>  tliac  en  HbriiTgment  of  a  life  written 
bv  u  mciik  of  Rriiusej  in  the  time  of  Arch- 
bishop ^IMc,  and  preserved  in  Cotton  MS. 
Nero  £.*  There  is  also  a  '  Life  of  AVilMd ' 
by  Eadmer,  printed  by  Mabill<m  in  the  'Act. 
'(>d.  Bened.'  This  he  profeeses  to  hare  com- 
piled partly  from  Bede  and  partly  from  a 
*  Life  of  Wilfrid '  by  Odo,  arohbiabc^  of  Can- 
terbury, which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
metrical  life  by  Fridegode  CWbioht).  Litits 
of  other  minor  worfa  of  Eadmer  will  be 
found  in  'Wharton  and  in  Bale.  In  USO  this 
monk,  who  had  become  widely  known  both 
by  hia  writing  and  also  by  his  doee  com- 
panionship,  first  with  Arehlnshop  Anflelm,aDd 
-then  with  Archbishop  Balph,  was  selected 
br  Alexander,  king  of  Scotluid,  for  the  ardi- 
bishoprie  of  St.  Andrews,  which  had  been 
for  some  time  vacant  (of.  Hteloria  Novorwn, 
books  T.  and  vi.)  Alexander  sent  a  de- 
putation to  Archbishop  Kalph  to  ask  for 
hia  monk  Eadmer^  who  had  been  hi^^hly  re- 
commended to  him  for  the  primatial  see. 
Upon  this  the  archbishop  wrote  to  Kin^ 
Henry,  who  was  at  Ronen,  and  obtained  his 
'consent.  He  then  deepatehed  Eadmer  into 
Scotland,  but  with  strict  orders  not  to  agree 
to  anvthing  as  to  Us  consecration  which 
ahoula  compromise  the  dignity  of  the  see  of 
Canterbuiy,  Hub  was  l^e  time  of  the  most 
bitter  riTBliy  between  the  northern  and 
son  them  primates.  Eadmer  was  duly  elected 
by  the  chapter  of  St.  Andrews,  but  a  difll- 
culty  at  once  arose  as  to  his  otmseci-ation. 
Hie  Scotch  king  wjuld  not  agree  to  iMtac 


of  the  English  primates  consecrating.  Kad- 
I  mer  maintBinea  that  tlie  jurisdictian  of  Can- 
terbury extended  over  t^e  whole  island,  and 
that  he  most  be  eonsaorated  by  ArchUshop 
Ralph.  This  ntteriy  untenable  ebum  Alex- 
ander wonld  not  allow,  and  after  a  time 
Eadmer  rettnmed  to  Canterbury  without  any 
arrangement  as  to  his  conseoration.  After 
remaining  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  monastery 
without  a  setuement  being  arrived  at,  Eadmer 
sent  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Scotland  reeipi- 
ing  all  claims  to  the  see.  Gerrase,  a  monkish 
historian  of  Canterbury  of  a  little  later  date, 
often  quotes  Eadmer,  and  describes  him  as 
the  cantor  or  precentor  of  the  church.  He 
has  sometimes  been  confused  with  Elaser, 
who  was  prior  of  the  Christ  Church  monastery 
about  the  same  time.  Pits,  in  the  strangdy 
inaccurate  aoconnt  which  be  gives  of  bim, 
makes  him  a  Clnaiac  monk  and  abbot  ol 
St.  Albans.  The  death  of  Eadmer  is  asually 
assigned  to  1184. 

[Esdnari  Bfona^i  Ointnsmitis  HistorialTo- 
vorom,  ed.  Selden,  Loodna,  1628;  AngUaSaeta, 
ii.,  London,  1691;  Wiihalni  Malmesburienais 

e  Geetia  Fontifil  Ai^l..  London,  187U;  Bale, 
De  ScriptL  Britano.,  Basei,  1657  ;  CcJlier'a  Eccl. 
Hist.  ToL  ii.,  LundoD,  1846 ;  Wright's  Biographia 
'.  Literaria,  Anglo-Saxon  Period,  London,  ]86'.t.1 

Q.  0.  P. 

EABNOXH  (d.  1067),  staller,  or  m|uiter 
of  the  horse,  under  Eadward  the  Confessor 
(Kbhble,  Cbdftr  Dipl.  846),  Harold  (Flob. 
Wie.  ii.  S),  and  William  the  Conqueror 
(A.-S.  C^ron.,  sub  ann.  1067),appears.to  hare 
held  large  estates,  especially  in  the  west 
country,  and  in  one  case  to  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  Harold's  fikvowr  to  gain  land  at 
the  ejqiense  of  the  church,  and  in  another  pro- 
bably of  the  favour  of  the  Conqueror  to  do  so 
at  the  expenseof  apriTatelandowner(^BB- 
lCAlr,Ab^n<mCbn|7u««<,ii.^48,ir.758).  When 
Harold's  sons  invaded  England  in  1007  wit^ 
a  Danish  fleet  &om  Irdand,  end,  after  hav^ 
ing  been  beaten  off  from  Bristol  1^  the 
buivbers,  ravaged  tbe  coast  of  Somerset, 
Eadnoth  met  tnem  with  a  local  force  and 
fou^t  a  battle  with  them,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Florence  of  Worcester,  the  invaders 
gamed  the  victory,  while  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  says  that  they  were  defeated,  and  it 
may  be  inferred  from  the  '  Chronicle '  that 
the  issue  was  doubtful.  Eadnoth  was  slain, 
and  '  many  good  men  on  both  sides'  (A.-S. 
CStrtm,')  Ea&oth  left  a  son  named  Hsoding, 
^du  was  alive  when  WiiUam  of  Midnesbniy 
wrote.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  be 
was  the  fttfaer  of  Robert  FitzHardiog,  Iho 
founder  of  the  second  and  present  house  of 
the  lords  of  Berkley  [see  BnatBX,  fbaily 
of]. 
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FAnqg^o-fiuon  Ohxon.  snbonii.  1067  ;  Flonnce 
(rf  Woeeatw,  a.  8  (EngL  HiA.  8oe.) ;  WiUUm  of 
MahMbuy,  Osita  B«gm,  ii.  4S9  (EngJ.  Hirt. 
8oa);  Kemble'B  Codex  QipL  84d ;  FrMnuui's 
Nociua  CooqiKsti,  ii.  646,  ir.  227.  and  Note  & 
767-01f  vhtdi  oontaiu  ail  thiit  OM  be  made 
out  on  th*  MigaA    jBadooth's  Undi.]  H. 

XLADRIO.  [SeeBBBic] 

BAD8I0E,  EADSnVE,  EDSIE,  or 
ELSI  (d,  1060),  ait^tbishop  of  Canterbury, 
one  tsi  the  dteplains  of  Onut,  who  grmtea 
Folkestone  to  the  convent  of  Ohrist  Ghtm^ 
in  order  to  obtain  his  admiasion  into  the 
house,  stipulating  that  Eadsige  should  have 
the  luid  n>r  his  life,  was  suffi-agan  bushop  in 
Kent  in  1035,  and  is  said  to  have  had  his  see 
at  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  outside  Oanter- 
bnzT.  ^soceeeded  ArdibufaopjBtbdnoth 
fai  I0B8,  and  in  lOM  fiitdied  his  p$Jl  ftom 
Rome.  He  cnnrned  Harthacnnt,  and  at  the 
earonstion  of  Eadwud  the  Caakuar  on 
8  April  1048  delivered  an  esiiortetioB  to  the 
king  and  thepec^le(^.-A  CXron.)  Xadsige 
beloDgod  to  the  party  of  Godwine  and  op- 
posed tbe  policy  of  the  great  mra  of  to» 
northern  put  of  the  coont^.  Soon  after  iJte 
accession  of  Gadward  he  fell  into  bad  health 
tmd  was  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office.  fWing  lest  some  man  whom  he  did 
not  approve  might  beg  or  buy  his  areh- 
bishopnc,  be  secxetW  took  counsel  wit%  the 
kiiu-  sod  Earl  GK>dwine,  and  through  the 
eaiTs  influence  obtained  the  amiointment  of 
Siwaid,  abbot  of  Abingdon,  as  his  coadjutor. 
Swand  WHS  consecrstM  in  lOM,  takii^f  hia 
title  ftom  Umata(STVBBB)oTfitHn  Rodueter 
{Hittoria  de  Mirigdfm,  i.  461),  and  attests 
eharteit  as  ardilnuiop,  his  name  appearing 
befbntiitttof  jSaflicof  ¥ork(EmiBr,H,  Codex 
Z>^7eOsq.)  Williamef  Halmeshury  says 
Aafchewasanniitefhl  and  kept  Badsigeshort 
of  food  dnrin|' ms  iUoess,  t^t  he  was  cenae- 
quently  depnred  of  the  succession,  and  that 
be  had  to  console  himself  with  the  bidioprie 
of  Rodiester.  This  story  evidently  arose 
from  a  eonfitsion  between  him  and  another 
Siward,  Indiop  of  Rochester  1068-76;  H 
was  a  satisfactory  mode  of  ex^ai9ing  the 
reason  of  what  was  held  to  have  been  the 
fiulnreof  the  expectation  of  the  Buffraffaa. 
His  retiiraientwa^eallTeattsedbTill^hedth; 
he  went  b«ck  toilbingdon  and  died  there  on 
SSOetlOia  ItseenuprobaUethatGadfiUB 
feoofmd  ftom  ^  sickness  in  lOM,  when  he 
ag^u  attests  a  charter  as  arehUshop,  SiwafH 
using  the  title  of  biahm,  and  that  he  re^ 
snmed  the  garemment  of  his  entire  see  on 
tiie  retirement  of  Siward,  about  Mg'ht  weeks 
before  his  death,  tladeige  died  on  29  Od. 
1060.  It  is  possible  tiiat  stnmd^te  arose 


with  the  convent  of  Christ  Church  with  re^ 
ferenoe  to  the  allowance  to  be  made  to  him 
during  his  iUnosSk  which  may  acoonnt  for 
part  cff  theatoiT  tcud  WiUiam  of  Malaaea* 
bury,  for  he  left  lands  to^  rival  hoOae  of 
St.  AugnsOne'B  (Thobv).  He  is  said,  nore- 
evn,  to  have  helped  Sail  Oodwine  'to  get 
jKMsessiMi  of  Fol&eetone  in  defiance  oiF  tie 
right  of  the  otmvent  of  Christ  Chnzch  (noB- 
KAK,  iforman  Oonqwet,  ii.  669). 
-  [Kemble's  Codex  DipL  704-^4  passhn,  183S- 
lS2d;  Hhtbria  d«  Abingdon,  i.  461,  4«I  (Rollti 
8er.) ;  Anglo-Saxon  Chron.  subann.  1088,  104^ 
IMS;  William  of  Malmeebary's  OestaSegtun,  it 
8Sa  (Engl.  Hist  See.),  Oeaia  PoBtiff,  p.  84  {BjcA\m 
Ber.);  Aag^ia  Saom,  i.  106;  Thorn's  Tvyade^ 
coL  17M;  etaUw'sIleg.  Saemm  Alalia,  p.  20; 
Beetfs  AiflUnshops,  i.  487  sq.]         W.  H.  . 

EACOat)  JOHN  (178^1868  F),  otgnnist^ 
iras  horn  m  17^  in  Xivwichj  where  hie  &thet 
was  a  mannfikntiuar'of  musuiat  instnoiMitab 
fie  leamt  the  rttdnhenta  of  mnrie  fnm  hia 
fhther,  and  made  soeh  pn^^rees  tfaht  at  the  ue 
of  twMve  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Duke 
-of  Boflsetf  who  took  him  to  Knowle  as  a  pwe. 
Here  he  improved  hie  eduoation  in  thenne 
hbraiy,  and'^nhably  acquired  skill  upcMa  the 
viotiDjC^whidithedukewasaBamateur.  To- 
wardsthe  end  of  thecentuiy  his  patrm  became 
iuMHie,  uid  Eager,  for  whose  Bupport  no  pro^ 
vision  had  been  made,  ran  away  to  Yarmouth, 
where  he  proceeded  toeet  up  as  a  teachet  of 
music  oooa  afterwards  he  married  Miss 
Bsmby,  a  lady  <tf  good  fcnrtune,  and  in  October 
1603 was  ^pomtM  organist  to  the  corporation 
of  Yarmouth  on  the  dei^  of  John  Boope.  In 
-1814  J.  B.  Lf^fier jntented  his '  chinqtlast,'  au 
inTentiin  for  holding  the  hands  in  a  pvoMr 
position  while  playing  the  piamofbrte,udlu8 
STHt«m  of  teaching  was  ardently  taken  dp  by 
Eager.  Theadheroitsoftdieue'wniethodwera 
of oourse  vehemently  attacked  by  conservative 
musicians,  and  Eager  came  in  for  a  full  dian 
of  abuse  in  theliarfolkpapersandelBowhem. 
Hegmduallycenviftced  a  connderable  ntimbA 
of  iwrsone'of  the  excellence  <rf  the  eystem, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  the  ohirt^Iast, 
professed  to  teach  thesToundwork  of  barmmiy, 
tfce.,  much  more  rapidly  and  thoroughly  than 
any  other  method .  Another  of  its  peculiari- 
ties was  that  twcdve  or  mOre  of  the  pupils 
were  reqilired  to  play  sunultcneoasly  on  as 
mat^pianoa.  Het^unda'mnsiDalaotdamy 
for  mn^  and  daneinft'  in  tlw  oondnat  <n 
whidh  hs  WB8  aauMed^^  lus  daugfatarsf  at 
the  Assembly  Rooms,  Norwieh,  and^  publio 
examinations  were  in  dne  course  hald-fortlu 
•purpose  of  convincing  the  aadienee  of  the 
genuineness  of  ^meUiod.  After  the  second 
(rf  theee  Eager  published  *  A  Brief  Aocoont, 
with  aoeoi^aAying'exun^Lea,  of  what  was 
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actually  done  at  the  second  examinAtion  of 
Hr.  Eager's  pupils  in  music,  educated  upon 
Mr.  Lo^ier'fi  system. . . .  June  18, 1819,  ad- 
dressed to  Major  Peter  Hawker,'  published  hy 
Hunter  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  The  vp- 
petwlix  to  the  account  gives  certain  letters 
written  to,  but  not  inserted  in,  the  *  Norwich 
Mereory '  and  the  '  Norfolk  Ohvonide '  by 
persons  who  considered  tiiat  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  those  papers  were  unfair.  Eager's 
reputatum  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered ; 
ten  yean  afterwards  ne  is  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms  by  the  writer  of  the  *  History 
of  Norfolk,'  and  then  held  the  post  of  organist 
to  the  corporation.  In  1833  Eager  left  Nor- 
wich for  Edinburgh,  where  he  resided  till 
his  death  about  twenty  years  Uter.  "BBtepsr- 
xat^  £rom  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters)  Mrs.  Bridgman  and  Mn.  Lowe, 
before  kaving  Englud ;  obtained  a  Scotch 
dir(«oe  about  1830,  and  afterwards  married 
a  Miss  Lowe,  sister  of  his  second  daughter's 
husband.  Be  wrote  pianoforte  souataSf  and 
soma  songs  and  glees  of  no  importance. 

[Oenerftl  Hist,  of  the  Coniity  of  Tforfblk  (Nor- 
wich, 1829),  ii.  12S2;  Assembly  Books  of  tha 
Corporation  of  Yarmonth ;  Brown's  Biog.  Diet, 
sf  Mnsicians;  Qrore'a  Diet,  of  Mvsio,  i.  346,178; 
iaformatioD  from  Sir  Tiwmas  Patae  of  Broom- 
field,  Dorking.]  J,  A.  F.  X. 

EAjOLES.  [Bee  also  Eocub.] 

SAGLES,  JOHN  (1783-1866),  artist  and 
author,  son  of  Thomas  Eagles  j_q.  v.],  was 
bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Angustme^  Bristol, 
in  1783,  and  bapUsed  8  Nov.  of  that^ear. 
After  receiving  some  preliminary  training 
under  the  Uev.  Samuel  Seyer  [q.  v.]  at  Bris- 
tol, he  was  admitted  a  pupil  of  Winohester 
Collage  on  0  July  1797,  and  continued  there 
until  16  JuIt  1802  {College  Skitter).  His 
widt  was  to  become  a  landscape-painter.  He 
went  on  a  tour  in  Italy,  and  tned  to  form 
his  style  on  Gaspard  Fouasin  and  Salvator 
Rosa.  While  in  Italy  he  narrowly  escaped 
death  when  sketching  on  a  tier  of  the  Coli- 
seum at  Rome.  When  on  his  way  to  draw 
the  Three  Temples  of  Faestum,  between.  Ssf 
lemo  and  Eboli  he  fell  in.  with  banditti,  and 
was  *  Utenmy  stript  to  the  skin.*  Both  ad- 
Tentures  arerelatedby  himinthe'SketcIier* 
(ed.  1656,  p.  9).  He  had,  too,  the  reputai- 
tion  of  being  a  good  etcher,  and  in  l828 
publii^ed  six  examples  after  his  idol,G,  Pous- 
sin.  In  1809  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  admission  in  the  Water-Colour  So- 
ciety Q^EDOSATE,  ZUctionatyqfArtitU,  1878, 
p.  136).  At  lengtli  he  determined  to  take 
orders,  and  with  that  view  entered  Wadham 
College,  Oxford.  He  took  the  two  dt^rces 


in  arts,  B.A.  14  Jan.  1812.  M.A.  IS  Hay 
1818  {Oa;^  Gradmtet,  ed.  1861, p.  902-5. 
His  first  curacy  was  that  of  St.  Nichdaa, 

Bristol.  In  1822  he  removed  with  his  family 
to  the  curacy  of  Halberton  in  Hermubire, 
where  he  resided  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years. 
Per  the  last  five  years  of  this  time  Sydney 
Smith  was  hia  rector.  From  Hjilberton  he 
retnoved  to  the  curacy  of  Winford,  n'eai 
Bristol,  and  theojce  to  Kinnenley  in  Here- 
fordshire, 'where  be  held  the  living  for  a 
friend:'  butin  1841,  relinquishing  all  n^ulai 
duty,  he  returned  to  live  near  his  birthplace, 
lie  died  at  King's  Parade,  Clifton,  on  8  Nov. 
1S55.   Hp  Ti.'ft  B  numerous  family. 

¥iom  1831  til  It  within  a  few  months  of  his 
dasith  Eagles  was  «  contributes  to  '  Black- 
wood^B  MagasiuB.'  His  contribnUons  were 
ch'xs^y  on  art,  and  the  best  of  these  were  con- 
taincu  in  a  i>flrieB  of  papers  entitled  'The 
Sketcher,'  whicli  nppeaied  in  the  msgasine 
durto^  Having  been  revised 

him&t;it'  i\u>  iiiiLuLun  before  he  died,  they 
wer^«  publislii;<l  in  a  volume,  8vq,.  Edin- 
hurgh  and  L<:i]<l<>ii,  18.56.  Another  volume 
of  miscellaneous  *  Essays  contributed  to 
Blackwood's  Magazine '  was  issued  the  folr 
lowing  year.  Though  not  in  the  first  rank 
they  are  brimful  of  shrewd  sense,  genial 
humour,  amusing  anecdote,  apt  quotation, 
and  duly  italicised  puns.  Eagles  wrote  on 
the  fine  arts  as  a  critic  of  the  old-fashioned 
school,  to  which  he  loyally  adhered  in  artistic 
as  in  other  matters.  Scattered  throughout 
the  '  Sketcber '  are  many  pleasiiu  lyric*.  A 
selection  from  tliese  and  other  of  his  poems, 
original  or  translated,  was  made  by  the  au- 
thor's friend^  John  Mathew  Outeh  [q.  v.], 
and  fifty  copies  printed  for  private  distxibu- 
tion,  8vo,  Worcester,  1867.  ^  It  contains  a 
reissue  of  a  Latin  maeanuic  poem  which 
had  appeared  at  intervals  in  the  columns  of 
'Felix .Farley's  Bristol  Journal,'  then  under 
the  editor^p  of  Qutch,  and  was  written  to 
expose  the  abuses  which  had  for  years  existed 
in  several  public  bodies  in  Bristol,  especially 
in  the  cosrmration.  These  rhymeSf  enlarged 
uid  translated  with  notes  and  some  humor- 
ous designs,  were  afterwards  published  as 
'  Felix  Farley,  Rhymes,  Latin  and  EUigliah,by 
Themaninthemocmt'Svo^  Bristol,  1826.  Scnne 
imitations  in  English  of  the  Horatian  odf, 
mostly  on  mmilar  sabjods,  also  contributed 
to  '  Felix  Farley,'  are  less  happy.  A  volume 
of  '  Sonnets,'  eoited  by  another  friend,  Zoe 
King,  6vo,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1858, 
contains  114  examples,  characterised  for  the 
most  part  by  thought  and  refinement. 

Eagles  left  in  manuscript  translations  of 
the  first  two  books  of  the  '  Odyssey '  and  of 
five  cantos  of  the  ' Orlando,  rurioso.'  He 
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■Iw  edited '  The  Stmaul  of  Uewellw  Pea- 
rose, «  Seaman,*  4  toIb.  8to,  London,  1816, 
one  edition  of  which  he  sold'  to  MimmT^  for 
two  hundred  guineas.  Another  edition  wu 
published  by  Taylor  &  Hessey,  8to,  Lon- 
don, 1826.  It  is  a  narrative  partly  founded 
ppon  incidents  in  the  life  of  tne  authtv,  one 
Wiliiuufl,  whom  Thomas  Eagles  had reecued 
from  destitution.  'Willianu  oeqwathed  the 
manuscript  to  his  beneCsotor.  MearK  half 
a  century  afterwards  John  £^es  told  Uie 
tale  in  one  uf  his  latest  and  best  Blackwood 
essays, '  The  Beggar's  Legacy '  (Slackwoo^t 
Magazine,  Mardi  1866;  Am^i,  ed.  1867, 
^.490-601). 

Eagles  waa  s^snd  mtixinff,  but  homtable 
to  men  of  sinURr  taste*.  For  '  so^y  at 
Inge'  he '  oared  little,*  tod  dad  not  tamfale 
himself  touching  what  Che  world  thou^t  of 
him  or  his  oecnpationB  {inteoduotaon  to  ^ 
SAvtoter,  1856). 

There  is  a  crayon  portrait  of  Eagles  by 
the  elder  Branwhite,  and  another  in  ^  1^ 
Cumock. 

[AathoritiM  cited ;  bfonnatioa  obligingly  txM- 
Dionic&ead  by  the  vuden  of  Winchester;  OenL 
Ihg.  n«v  ssr.  zliv.  661-3,  xhr.  Sid  eer. 

i,  U8-Sa;  Gutch'ii  Pieftww  and  Beminisseni-es 
prized  to  A  Onrluid  of  Roses;  Atbencqm, 
9  Aug.  1860,  p.  S87,  81  July  1868,  p.  187 ; 
Bndej's  HiawUany.  zM.  694^6.]     0.  G. 

BAOLES.  TBOBfAS  fl746-181S),daME- 
cal  soholar,  was  baptised  in  1^  parish  <S 
Temple  Holy  Cross,  Bristol,  38  A]ml  1746. 
He  was  desnnded  on  his  ftunr's  side  ftom 
a  fomily  whidi  had  nnded  in  Temple  parish 
for  nearly  two  centuries;  his  OMither,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Perkina,  came  ■  from  Uon- 
mouthshiie,  and  he  died  seised  of  estates  ia 
that  county  which  had  belonged  to  hu  ma- 
tenialancestorsfermany hunoredyeSiiB.  On 
16  Sept.  1767  he  was  entered  at  Winchester 
College.  At  school  he  gave  ^emise  of  be- 
coming an  excellent  olessic.  Thedeathitfa 
nobleman,  however,  to  whom  he  had  looked 
for  preferment,  obliged  him  to  g^ve  up  all 
thoughts  of  making  Uie  church  his  profe^ion, 
as  his  father  desmd.  AocOTdingly  he  left 
Winchester,  18  Jan.  1763  ( OBlk§t  !agguier\ 
and  letiimed  to  Biistolf  inunre  u  svenAaaU^ 
prosMred  as  a  mnohsat.  S^nmu  ISOButttd 
Ills  deatji  he  was  wHikdlm  of  the  enetonu  at 
Bristol.  He  died  at  Olifton  36  Oct.  1812 
iOmt.  Mag.  vol.lxxxii.  pt.  ii.  p.  498).  His 
wife,  Charlotte  Maria  Tyndaie,  survived 
until  20  Feb.  1814  (t».  vol.  Izxxiv.  pt.  i. 
p.  411).  .  He  left  a  son,  John  [q.  T.}  His 
eldest  daughter,  Ciecilia, married  9  Feb.  1796 
to  William  Brame  Klw^n,  bsrristez-at-law 
and  reeorder  of  Deal  (li.  vol.  Ixri.  pt..  L 
p.  1(}7),  had  died  before  her  parents,  8  June 


1611,  aged  84  (A.  toI.  bvxii.  pt.  ii.  p.  666). 
In  1811  Eagles  was  elected  a  fellofr  of  the 
Sooety  of  i^tti<iaaries. 

To  the  last  Esgleschenshed  a  lore  for  tin 
dassica.  He  left  a  translation  of  part  ol 
AtheasBOS,  which,  under  the  title  of  *  Col- 
lecttonsfrom  the  Deipnosoj^ts,  or  Banquet 
of  the  Gods,'  was  announced  for  publioatioti 
in  the '  Oentlemaa'B  Magazine '  for  January 
1818  (toL  Izxxiii.  pt.  i.  p.  40>  It  never 
peaTed,bntby  theoareof  his  son'SdeeftioSs' 
mm  the  first  two  books,  with  notes,  were 
pablished  auonymoasly  in  '  Blackwood's 
Uagaciae'  for  1818  and  1610  (iii.  690-6, 
1^7^8-8,  41&-17,  666-74).  Eagtes  eontrl. 
bated  to  a  periodioal  eaa^  triuoh  appeared 
on  tha  ftwth  pan  of  *  FeKx  FarkvV  BriMnl 
Joonal,'  with  ifie  title  of  'The  Orier.'  It 
oame  oat  first  in  1786,  nearly  about  the  same 
time  that  the  *  Lounger '  was  publishttd  at 
Edinbunrh,  And  was  ^pertiaps  the  nst  attempt 
ever  made  in  a  pronncial  town  to  eopportTa 
periodical  essay.  After  some  tnteiruptions 
It  closed  in  16(W.  In  1807  he  attempted  nb- 
suocessfiiUy  to  commeace  a  series  of  papers 
to  be  flailed  '  The  Ghost.'  He  took  a  warm 
interest  la  the  Rowley  and  Chstterinn  con- 
troreiBy,  on  which  he  iMft  some  dissertation^ 
He  was  a  Kowleian  (OoBitT  and  Bvura,  Hwt, 
lif  Bnttol,  n.  36e-.S00}.  He  was  n  painter, 
but  never  exhibited  his  piotures,  snd  was 
besides  ui  aoonnidished  nnoicsan.  One  of 
his  many  acts  of  qnttt  benerolenee  haa  been 


selection  from  his  correspoBdence  wiUi  a 
jrowugaequahitance,  R.  D,  woodforde,begun 


in  17^  and  closed  in  1791,  was  publiMied  by 
the  lattet,  Svo,  London,  1616. 

[Seat.  Mag.  ToL  Ixxxii.  pt.  X\,  pp.  589-90,  new 
■sr.  xlT.  148-9;  Beuiniac«fMes  [voflXed  to  A 
Garlaad  ef  fioses  gathersd  from  the  PoSnls  -of 
J.  EaglH.  ed.  J.  M.  (}iitch.]  O. 

EAU)TTLF  id.  1002),  archbishop  of  Ypdc 

[See  ALDru.J 

EAMES^  JOHN  1744),  dissenting 
tutcr,  was  a  nativsof  Lmdenvand  it  is  iMt 
improbable  titat  he-was  a  son  of  Jdu  Eunes, 
bematBwldiampstoad,  HfltCfinrdBhire,29  Jan. 
1644-6,  tiie  only  son  of  Jaues  EaBea,  inn- 
holdsr.  He  was  admitted  at  Uerdiant  Tay- 
lors' School  on  10  Mardi  1696-7,  and  ^ras 
subsequently  trained  for  the  dissetiting  mi- 
nistry. Hepreachedfantonee,  being  deterred 
from  fuithn  efibrte  by  dilfidsiteo  and  by 
diifieulty  of  locution,  and  seems  never  to 
havebeen  ordained.  In  1713T1ioma8  Rkb^ 
1^,  B.I).,  became  theolbgical  tntor  to  the 
Fund  Academy,  in  Tentw  All<^,  Moorfii'Ms, 
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tienii  fund  hona.   Eunes  vas  a{if|^tdd 
tsustant  tutor,  his  ■olmets  bemg  olmuios  and 
•ciwM.  On Ridgley'i death (27Maichl7S4) 
he  succeeded  him  as  theological  tutor,  liand- 
Ing  OTer  his  ^vious  duties  to  Joae|i^  Den-  j 
shAim,  one  of  his  pupils.   His  rejiutation  as 
a  tutor,  espedall^  in  natural  science,  was  | 
vary  great ;  there  is  no  list  of  his  pupils,  but  ^ 
it>^  appears  thait  Archbishop  Seeker  attended  i 
his  cluBes  (in  1716-17,  at  the  time  when  he 
was  turning  his  thoughts  towards  medieine  ' 
as  a  profession).  He  enjt^ed  the  friwdtiiip  '. 
ofBiT  Isaac  Newton,  throush  whose  influence  | 
he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, ' 
whosetnnsaotiQnshewaseoi^oyediaabridg-. 
ing.   Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  fiw  whom  he  edited  a 
BopularmanUBlof  astraiomyandgeognphy, . 
deacribse  him  as 'the  most  learned  msB  I  ever  ' 
knnr.'   He  is  probably  the  only  layman 
who  BTflr  held  the  thedogied  dialr  in  a  non- 
ctmlwrnistncademy  t  it  appeals  thafe  the  pres- 
l^teriaa  beard  was  In  the.  habit  of  sending 
atadents  to  the  Fund  Academy,  but  none  i 
were  eent  while  Eai^ea  was  theological  tutor. 
Of  hia  tbeakwical  weric  thm  is^ne-tsaM;-' 
on  IS  Feb.  1735  he  took  part  with  Samwl 
Chandler  Tq.  t.^  and  Jeremiah  Hunt,  both  i 
Tery  libersl  diTmes,  in  an  arranged  debate 
with  twojMieets  of  the  Roman  commuoion, 
at  the  BellTaTem  in  Nicholas  Lane.  Eamee, 
who  was  unmuriedfdied  suddenly  on  30  June 
1744,  a  few  hours  nEUr  giving  his  usual 
lecture. 

He  pttUished  nothit^  id  his  own,  but  was 
concwned  in  fbUowmg :  1. '  Tub  Know- 
ledge of  the  HeaTem  and  £!«ith  made  ea^,' 
&c,  1726,  8to,  bv  Isaac  Watts,  edited  by 
Eames.  2. 'The  Pliiloeophical  TraoBaetions, 
from  1719  to  1733,abridged.  iiyJduEunes 
and  John  Martyn,'  1734, 4to,  2  t<^8.  ;  bung 
Tols.  tL  (in  2  parts)  and  vii.  of  the  series. 
3.  '  A  General  Index  of  .  all  the  mattem  con- 
tained in  the  seven  vols,  of  the  FhikwophU 
cal  Transactions  abridged,'  1735,  4to  (seems 
to  have  heea  the  work  ^  Fames  and  Martyn), 

[Biog.  Brit.  (Kippis),  L  17fi;  Wilsoo's  Dis- 
•uating  ChorchM,  1808.  U.  73,  367 ;' Tottlmin's 
Una.  of  Veal,  prefixed  to  Hist,  of  the  Ptuttui*, 
1823,  i.i>.  xxvi  (Ohaadler's 'Aeeoont  of  the  Oou- 
feteMB,178S.  does  sot  BMUtimiEftmMi);  Bagm 
udBsuatt'sHMUoCDiHenten,  18»3.  ii.  31S; 
Bobinsoo'i  Raster  of  SuhgWs,  Msnchast  Toy- 
hau'  School,  1882,  i.  'iti,  837  ;  Jsruny's  Fres- 
brteriaD  Fund,  188&,p,  43;  Calendar  of  Asso- 
ciated Theological  Colleges,  L887.  p.  46.]  A.  G. 

BAKBALD  I  (d.  796),  archbishop  of 
York,  was  a  pupil  of  Archbishop  Eegberht 
and  of^thelbemt  or  Albert,  who  took  charge 
of  th«  aoheol  attached  to  the  chuscfa  of  YcrV 
Ergbtt^  and  aveeeeded  hbn  48  arch- 


bishof.  When  Jslthelberfat  rebuilt  Um  min> 
ster  tne  svperintendence  of  the  work  was 
committed  toEaobald  oonjointlywfthAlcaiB. 
In  776 ^Gthelberiit  retired  from  actiTe  life, 
andappointedEinbaldtosueeeedhim.  Eaa- 
bald  assisted  ^tbelberht  to  dedicate  the  new 
church  in  October  780,  and  when  the  old 
archbishop  died  ten  days  aftarwaids  he  be- 
canwtheaoleooonpantof  thesee,  ifilfwold, 
the  Northumbrian  king,  sent  to  Hadrian  I 
that  he  might  receive  the  pall,  and  in  aecord- 
anoe  with  his  wish  Alcnin  went  to  Rome  to 
fetch  it.  In  787  he  held  a  synod  at  a  ^ace 
called  Pim^afaala  (Snsov]  Wincanhele, 
A.-S.  Chnm.,  perhaps  Fincbale,  near  Durham, 
but  aee  .fijo/.  i>90«.  UL  444).  This  may  with 
tolerable  certainty  be  identified  wiUi  the 
northern  synod  which  received  the  legates 
George  and  Theophylact,  and  adopted  tli^ 
dsciees  (ib.  447  sq. ;  Alouin,  10).  Eui- 
bald  lived  in  troublous  times ;  Northnmbria 
was  a  prey  to  oivil  disorad  and  violmoe,  and 
was  subjeoted  to  the  assaults  of  the  northern 
pirates,  who  in  793  desolated  Lindisfeme. 
He  evidently  contnnplated  rediing  from  the 
arohbishopvie,<and  would  have  bMB  glad  if 
Alcuin  had  consented  to  succeed  him.  On 
25  June  796,  assisted  by  three  of  the  bi- 
sh(^  of  his  province,  he  crowned  Eardwnlf 
kkigof  Northumbria  [q.v.]  Before  his  death 
the  church  of  York  sent  a  priest,  also  named 
Eanbald  [see  undfer  Eaitbald  II.  j,  with  a  let- 
.ter  tO' Alcoin,  evidently  to  consult  him  as  to 
the  elaefeion  i£  a  successor.  Alcuin  wiote  in 
answer  that  the  right  of  electitm  lay  with  the 
clei^,  and  he  uiged  timm  to  keep  free  from 
simony.  Eanbald  died  on  10  Aug.  796  at 
the  monastery  of  ^late  (Ekoete,  Leeds  f ) 
He  was  buried  in  his  church  at  York.  Alcuin 
mentions  his  death  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Si^burg. 

[Ctonen  ds  PontifF.  £ed.  Ebor.  I.  1610  sq.; 
Uonumeata  AlcaioiaDa,  JaffK,  Epp.  10,  86,  88 ; 
An^o-SoxoD  Chron.  nib  sno.  784,  788,  706 ; 
HaddauaDdStobbs'sOamials.fre.  lll,44S8q.; 
Syi^son  of  Dwhom,  Hist.  Bagsm  (Bolls  S«r.), 
ii.68;  Baioe'a  Fasti  Ebor.  106-0;  IHeLefCSirisi. 
Biog. art.  'Eanbald.'  1^  Canon  Boinf^]  W.  H. 

EANBALD  TL  {d.  810  P),  archbishop  of 
¥odt,  one  of  Alonin's  pupils  at  the  fiuDOOs 
Bdiool  of  York:  ud  Ww  a  priest  of  the 
chinch  there  under  SaabaldlfWW  in  706  sent 
by  his  fWow-priests  wkfa  Isttm  to  Aleniii, 
evidently  toconsolthimouthesulgectirftlie 
snctnsioa  to  the  see  (Alcvut,  ^p.  85.  80), 
While  with  Alcuin  Iw  fell  seriously  ill,  and 
this  delhyed  his  retnm  to  England.  He  was 
back  at  York  at  the  b^finning  of  August, 
was  ohosen  to  suoceed  Ajobbishep  Eanbald, 
and  was  consecrated  at  the  minster  of  So- 
chaabv^  (periups  Sodbeige,  Subtebs,  DuT' 
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ham,  it  68,  or  more'  probably  Bockbtirii, 
SrrBBs)  on  14  Aug-.,  the  fourth  day  after  the 
death  of  hiflpKdeoe46or(^.«S.CSInm.)  This 
haateendenuy  niiutratea  the  lettexs  in  which 
Aleiun  inrista  on  the  right  of  the  clei^  to 
chooaa  their  aidtUshop ;  some  powerful  in* 
terferenoe  was  expected,  and  it  was  judged 
adTisable  to  mahe  matters  safe.  It  shouM 
be  remarked  that  the  editors  of '  Oooncite  and 
Eecleaiastical  Documents'  (iii.  600)  tbiuk 
that '  Eanbald  the  messen^r  was  a  difibient 
personfiomthenew archbishop.'  Thereason 
o!  this  conclusion  is  uot  apparent  If  they 
were  identical  we  may  assume  that  Eanbald 
was  sent  to  Alcuin  for  the  purpose  oi  obtain- 
ing his  approval  of  hts  sucoeesion.  Eanbald 
recoved  a  letter  from  Alcuin,  eon^tnlatiug 
him  on  his  elevation,  and  exhortmg  him  to 
conduct  himself  worthily.  Amonff  otlier 
warnings  he  was  entreated  not  to  aluiw  the 
deivy  of  his  chiiTch  'to  gallini  aeroBS  conn- 
tzy,  ballootn^  in  the  punuit  of  foxes/  but  to 
nwn  them  nda  withliiia:, '  eiufing  peulniB  in 
sweet  tunefhlness'  (Aloitik,  72).  A^in 
Alcuin  writes  tQ  him  of  the  danfferons  time 
In  which  he  Hved,  and  entreats  nim  always 
to  carry  with  him  a  copy  of  Or^iy's  '  Litter 
Paetoralis.*  He  aeked  Leo  III  to  grant  him 
the  pall,  and  Eanbald  was  invested  with  it 
at  Yorii  on  8  Sept.  797.  In  a  letter  written 
about  this  time  Alcuin,  who  deliffhted  in 
fiinciM  names,  oddresses  him  asBymeon, 
Either  in  798  or  799  Eanbald  held  a  synod 
of  the  Nortfanmbrian  churdi  at '  Knoahala ' 
(Finchale,  near  l>urhBm  f  [see  under  Eak- 
BALD  I]),  where  five  articles  of  faith  were 
drawn  up  and  rehearsed  (Sthboh).  Br  601 
the  arehmAop  was  on  hostile  terms  wifli  the 
Northamhrian  king  Eefdwulf  [q.  v.],  and  Al- 
cim  wrote  to  ndioitlumiiotlODedlBeoaraffed 
or  quit  his  diocese.  Eaidwulfwas  engaged  in 
ftquanrdwitbCtawulfof  Merda,  and  Alcuin 
togged  that  part  (tf  the  archbishop's  troubles 
were  of  his  own  makiiig,  and  tlut  he  had  been 
receiving  and  protecting  t&e  king's  enemies. 
The  quarrel  went  on,  and  in  807  the  areh- 
bisbop  appears  to  have  Joined  Cenwulf  in 
bringing  about  the  deposition  of  the  kii^. 
Earinnilf  fled  to  Nimeguen,  and  appeided  %o 
the  emperor,  Charies  the  Great,  ana  thence 
went  on  to  Home  and  laid  his  case  before 
Leo  III.  The  emperor  and  tin  pope  joined 
in  espousing  his  cause,  and  sent  the  otae  a 
messei^  and  tJw  odier  a  legato  to  Enj^and 
to  e%c*  lus  reatoraHen  (EnrRAXi),  Annaiee, 
wuh  an.  80e\  Eanbal^  Oenwal^  and  their 
afly,  the  eaMonun  'Wada,  deluded  them- 
selves by  a  letter,  in  which  the  pope  infcnu 
the  emperor  he  was  grieved  to  find  evidence 
of  craftinees  (Jute,  Mamntenta  CkroUna, 
811  «q.)   Leo  held  that  it  would  be  wdl  &r 


the  emperor  to  compel  Eanbald  and  his  party 
to  appear  either  before  one  or  tha  other  of 
them.  He  twice  sent  his  Imte  to  Enfdand 
and  succeeded  in  edfoetingtueking'akMtonF- 
tton  (ilfr.  816  sq.)  The  dataof  Eanbald^  dealli 
is  uncertain,  butheseenutohrro  liv«duntU 
abovt  810  (SXHHnr).  Many  coitt  Of  £aft> 
bald,  of  ihe  sort  called  'rtrvnas,'  are  in  exis- 
tence, and  bear  the  names  of  several  different 
moneyers  (Hawxiks,  Silver  Chma,  ed.  Kea- 
yon,  p.  100). 

[MoDomenta  Alcniniana,  JaSi,  Ebp.  &$,  S9, 
73.  74  ;  Monamenta  Osrolitu,  JaSt,  Spp.  (Z<eo- 
His),  2, 3  ;  Biuhard'i  AoBaW,  808 ;  Ai^lo-aazon 
Chrou.  798;  Symeon  of  ]>arliaak,ii.  68 ;  HaddMi 
and  StubWa  CouneilB  and  £eol.  Docs.  iii.  MM  «q. ; 
Baine's  Farti  Ebor,  180  tq. ;  Diet,  of  Cbriatiaa 
BioR.  art. '  Baobald.'  by  Canon  Baiue.]  W.,  H. 

EANFL^ID  (b.  636),  queen  of  Noth- 
umbria,  daughter  of  Esdwine,  king  of  If  orth- 
nmbria,  and  iSthelbnrb  (6t»  Bthslbetga)  of 
Kent,  was  bmn  on  Easter  Sund^,  17  April 
026^  tiw  d>y  of  her  fhtfcer's  esoi^  from  as- 
sasMnation.  When  Badwtee  baud'  of  her 
birth  he  gave  thanks  to  his  gods ;  but  ^a- 
littUB,  the  Roman  bishop  who  had  oome  to 
his  court  with  vEthelburli,  told  him  that  the 
safety  of  the  queen  had  been  granted  in 
answer  to  his  prayen  to  Christ,  aiM  Eadwine 
allowed  him  to  baptise  the  child  om  tlie  f(d- 
lowinr  Whitsunday,  6  June.  Eaufled  was 
thus  the  first  Northumbrian  who  received 
baptism  (Bxdm  Hut.  SoeL  it.  9).  On  the 
death  <rf  her  &ther  in  688  she  was  taken  by 
her  mother  and  J^ulinos  to  the  court  of  her 
uncle  Eadbald  [q.  t.],  king  of  Keiit,  and  in 
646  married  Oswiu,  king  ci  Northnmbrio. 
She  pumuded  faer  husband  to  grant  Gilling, 
near  Hiohauwd,  for  a  monaatery  whicli  she 
wished  to  hnOd  in  msmory  of  her  kinsman. 
King  (tewini,  who  had  been  dain  there  (ib. 
iii.  24;  Mmuuticon,  vl  16B6).  When  Wil- 
frith  left  his  home  hmioff  to  enter  monastic 
life,  he  went  to  Eannte^  who  sent  him  to 
Lindisfiame,  and  later  to  her  cousin  Earcon- 
hert,  king  of  Kenti  in  order  tliat  he  might 
help  him  to  carry  out  his  wish  to  visit  Rome 
(Edbi).  Ae  Eanflied  had.  been  brought  up 
at  the  Kentish  court,  die  naturally  adhered 
to  the  Roman  ritual,  and  had  brought  with 
her  to  Northumbria  her  own  chaplain,  named 
Romanus,  while  her  husband,  who  hod  been 
taught  and  bnrtieed  by  Scottuh  monks, 
practised  tiie  Celtic  ma^es,  and  so  it  oaate 
to  pua  that  -when  the  king  wua  keepiiig  his 
Easter  ftast  die  queen  was  stfll  in  the  Lbnton 
ftstand  wu  obsuring  Palm  Sunday,  a  state 
of  things  that  hud  mueh  to  do  with  bringing 
about  we  synod  of  Whitby.  Eauflad  rabaea 
to  the  monastery  of  Btremsshalch,  prabaldy 
after  her  husband's  death  in  670^  ana  became 
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joint  alibei0lrithlierdaiii^htarj£lflflBd.  She 
wu  alive  in  686,  and  vaa  buried  at  ^Vhithj. 
Her  daj  in  the  c«lendar  is  6  Dec. 

Munjsa  (664-7U?),abbeeaof  Whitby, 
daughter  o£  OswiuAAdEanflffid,  wasbom  in 
654,  and  when  aoaie^y  a  year  old  was  dedi- 
cated.to  the  servioe  oi  Ood  by  her  iathwin 
tliankfiilneea  for  the  rietorf  he  gained  over 
Penda  in66&  She  wsa  according^  sent  with 
-a  dower  of  twelve  hide*  ('  poBBessKmea  fami- 
liarum ')  to  the  monastery  of  Ilartlepool,  Dnr- 
ham,  over  which  the  abbcfls  Hild  was  then 
presiding.  After  about  two  years  she  moved 
with  Hila  to  Whitby,  and  on  Hild'i  death 
in  680  asooeedad  her  $a  abbeae  of  that  house 
(Jlbf.  SooL  iU.  34).  In  686  Biebop^nin- 
viu  irith  a  few  of  w  nmnka  Mme  to  Whitby 
after  tiis  monasbnry  at  Aberoom  had  been 
seiKed  the  Ficta,  and  .^SAeAf  rrta  tt  that 
timeahared  thegovenunentof  theabbc^  with 
her  motiier  Eanitod,  waa  much  strangthened 
and  comforted  by  hu  oounad  (•&.  It.  o.  26). 
When  Arehbisbop  Theodore  waa  reconciled 
to  Wilfiith  in  686  ha  wiote  to  ^Glflted,  ex- 
hoiting  her  to  be  at  peace  with  him  also 
(Eddi,  e.  43).  jEUUad  evidently  followed 
his  oruexa,  for  at  the  Northnmbrian.  synod 
held  on  the  Nidd  in  705  to  decide  on  his 
claims  ahe  solemnly  dedaied  that  when  she 
was  with  her  hrouier,  Eix^  Ealdfrith  [see 
Akdfbixb],  during  his  last  autkneei  that  same 
year,  he  liad  vowed  to  God  and  St.  Peter 
that  if  he  lived  he  would  ohev  tiie  HMutolic 
see  in  Wilfirith*B  mattec,  and  had  biddan  har 
if  hediedtodiai(rahi0lMnrtodoao.  .£lflffid 
died  in  714,  at  bue  age  of  sixty.  She  was 
buried  at  Whitby,  and  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  records  the  finding  uid  traoalat^oa  of 
ber  body.  Her  day  is  11  Anil  <Aeia  SS. 
iTo/WFeh^ii.  186). 

{Bedie  HittorU  ScolHiaatica,  ii.  9,  20,  iii.  S4, 
2«,  IT.  26  (Engl.  Hist.  Soc.) ;  EddiuB,  c.  60  ;  Ht>- 
torisna  of  York,  i.  (Kdla  Ser.) ;  Acta  SS.  Feb.  ii. 
p.  178  vi.  ;  William  of  MalmMlmry,  Geata 
Pontiff.  3S4,  U2,  2fi4  (BolU  Ser.)]      W.  H. 

£ABDIjBY,8ib  OULUNG  EAfiDLEY 
(1805-1863),  nettgioua  philanthropist,  bom 
SI  April  1806,  was  only  son  of  Sir  Oulltng 
Smiw  (seowid  banmet),  ^  Charlotte  Elin- 
beth,  daughter  of  Lord  Eardley.  He  suo- 
Meded  to  the  bareaetcy  in  U^and  took  the 
name  of  Eardley  in  1B47,  cm  beooming  the 
representative  of  the  EardUry  ftmily.  He 
was  educated  at  Et«o  and  at  Oriel  College. 
He  married  in  1832  Isabella,  daughter  of  Mr. 
J.W.CarrofEBhott,NartJiumherland,Bolioi- 
tor  totbe  excise,  two  other  daughters  of  whom 
mairiod  Bespectively  Dr.  Washington  Kod 
Lord  Oranworth.  In  16S0  he  entered  parUa^ 
menfc  na  member  ior  Fontdract,  but  did  not 
aaekt»'«leotioninl831.  He  contmued,  how- 


ever, to  support  the  liberal  part^  thrpughoot 
his  life,  lie  was  an  unauccesmil  candidate 
for  Pontefract  in  1 837  on '  purity '  priucbles ; 
iu  1846  for  Edinburgh  in  opposition  to  Mao- 
aulay,  appointed  paymaster-general,  the  con- 
test turning  on  the  question  of  the  Maynooth 
grant,  whidi  Eardley  deuted  to  suppress ;  and 
a«un  in  1648  for  the  West  Riding  of  Tork- 
ahire,  against  Edmund  Beckett  Denison.  - 

In  1846  he  became  the  founder  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  which  was  designed  to 
form  a  bond  of  union  between  proteetant 
christian  comomuities  and  to  promote  reli- 
gious liberty  throuffhout  the  world.  Under 
nia  ifirection  the  AlLiance  obtaiaed  the  libfr- 
ration  of  many  persons  imprisoned  for  con- 
seienotf  sake,  sum  aa  the  Madia!  at  Elorance 
in  1862.  The  Alliance  was  lucceasftil  in  ob- 
taining finnans  in  favour  o£  religious  liberty 
£rom  the  sultan  in  1866,  and  mortly  after 
from  the  khedive ;  the  abolition  of  the  pewd 
laws  aeainst  Roman  catholics  in  Sweden  in 
1858,  the  liberation  of  the  Jewish  child  Mor- 
tars, who  had  been  taken  from  his  parents  to 
be  brought  up  as  a  Roman  catholic  in  1859, 
and  the  mdependence  of  the  Bulgarian  church 
in  1861.  The  society  held  congresses  of  the 
members  of  protestant  churohes  in  various 
European  capitals.  That  at  Berlin  in  the 
autumn  of  1857  was  connected  with  the 
changes,  ecclesiastical  and  pQlitioaJ,advocated 
by  Baron  Bunsen  in  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment ;  t^  king,  Frederick  William  fVf  and 
Bunaen  attended  the  meetings,  and  Eardley 
waa  invited  to  a  long  and  unpurtant  interview 
with  the  king.  His  last  effort  was  for  the 
relirfof  Matamoros  and  hiscompanious,  who 
had  been  imj^risoned  by  the  Spanish  govem- 
nenb  £qt  thor  religious  opinions,  and  whose 
libwstion  was  effected  on  the  very  day  of 
Eardlev's  death. 

Eanuey  desired  to  see  the  chiuck  oi  Eng- 
land disestablished,  and  its  liturgy  reformed 
in«  protestant  sense;  but  he  built  the  church 
of  All  Saints  at  Belvedere,  near  Erith,  Kent, 
and  had  it  consecrated  in  16^.  He  was 
treaiiiuvr  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
and  of  the  fund  for  the  relit^  of  the  ohristiauB 
in  the  Lebanon  after  tJie  massacres  there  in 
1661,andtooka  prominent  part  in  many  bene- 
ficent nun  ementa,  both  religious  and  social, 
swth  as  the  i]itroduotioa<tf  the  new  poor  law 
in  1834.  Hewasgreatly  interested  mchrip- 
tian  missions  abnwd,  and  in  the  coodttion  of 
the  Jews  throughout  the  world,  being  him- 
self deeoended  on  his  mother's  side  from  the 
Jewish  family  of  Abudiente  or  Gideon.  He 
was  the  friend  of  John  WiUiams  of  Erro- 
maaga,  of  Moffat  and  Livioj^s&on^  of  Ridley 
HerschcU  ( latlier  of  Lord  HoncheU)  and  Su 
Iilosus  Moulofioie. 
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He  lived  in  early  life,  and  also  dnrincr  hia 
lost  three  yeard,  at  Bedwell  Park,  near  Hath 
field,  Hertfordshire,  but  from  1848  to  181^ 
St  Belvedere,  in  the  manuon  built  by  his 
great-grandi^ther,  Sampeon  Gideon  [q.  t.], 
which  he  inherited  on  tae  death  of  his  cousin, 
Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  together  widi  its  gallery 
of  iMCtims  br  the  old  nastm  ntbaemittitlj 
feittOTed  to  Bedwell  Fttik  '  He  Mssed  aeire- 
ni  yean  on  the  ■  oontinent^  ud  wma  well 
known  to  many  of  the  leadti^  men  in  poli- 
tics and  reUgion,  sneh  as  Bunsen,  HsBzini, 
Ganbaldi,  llioluck,  Adolphe  Honod,  and 
Merie  d'Aubifrni.  He  was  a  man  of  very 
wides^pathies,  of  a  tiberal  and  eonoiliatory 
disposition,  and  of  imbounded  hopeftilnees. 
He  died  31  May  1863,  leaving  one  son,  9ir 
Eardley  Gideon  Onlling  Eardlev,  bart.,  who 
died  in  1675  withont  isaae^  and  two  daagh- 
ters,  Franees  Selena,  mamed  in  1866  to  R. 
Hanbnry,  M.P.,  who  died  in  1867,and  Isabella 
Maria  (rf.  1901 ),  first  wife  of  the  Hon.  W.  H. 
Fremantle,  dean  of  Ripcm. 

[Private  informatioa  and  personal  know- 
ledg/b.}  W.  H.  F. 

^AXDWUJJF  or  SARDI7LF  (A  810), 
king  of  Northmnbria,  was  son  of  Kudulf,  an 
ealdorman  of  Northambria  of  royal  blood. 
For  an  offence  eommitted  ogainfit  £th^red, 
king  of  Korthnmbrio,  he  it  said  to  have  been 
pxeented  before  lUpon  Minster,  but  was  mi- 
racniondy  restored  to  life  after  beivg  left  for 
dead.  A  period  of  exile  followed,  and  on  the 
death  of  King  Ethelred  in  706,  Eardwnlf  whs 
recalled  to  fill  his  place  on  tne  throne.  He 
was  oonseorated  by  Archbishop  Eanbald  I  at 
Yoi^MinsterodSS  June.  Alcuinsanthina 
letter  on  his  accession,  urging  him  to  be  a 
God^baring  krng.  In  797  Alcnin  wrote  that 
Eardwulf  would  lose  hit  tinone  because  he 
hadput  away  Iria  wifb  and  taken  a  eonoubine. 
In  7w  ike  party  who  had  placed  Eudwnlf 
in  power  rOTolted  aininst  him'.  The  rebels 
nnoer  Alric,  son  of  Eadbert  and  Wada  Uie 
dttke,waredefestednear'Wballey,Laneashire. 
Eardwulf  fbllowod  op  his  victoiy  by  fexecut- 
ing  in  79d  Moll,  a  duke,  probably  a  son  of 
the  former  king,  Btli^red,  and  in  800  Alch- 
mnnd,  son  Of  Alcr^,  the  legitimate  heir  to 
the  Northmnhrian  throne.  In  801  Bardvndf 
threatened  wa^  with  Cenwulfflmigof  Mema, 
Whom  he  chained  with  barbonring  conspira- 
tors against  himself,  but  peace  was  satisfac- 
torily arranged  wiUiout  hloodahed.  Arch- 
bishop Eanbald  II  was  blamed  b^  Alenin  for 
maintaining  an  armed  retiape  with  which  be 
attacked  at  timea  Eardwulf  s  many  enemiea. 
In  806  Eardwnlf  was  driven  from  Northnm* 
briik  iif  a  cUiaant  to  tiie  ^hnme  named 
AlftroU.   He  Tinted  the  courts  of  Charles 


the  Great  and  Pope  Leo  III,  and  both  strongly 
symjMl^ised  with  him.  Through  tlie  inter- 
position of  Oharles  the  Great  Enidwulf  was 
restored  to  his  kingdom  in  809.  He  died  in 
810,  and  was  succe^ed  by  bis  son  Eanred. 
Some  of  his  coins  are  extutt. 

[Diet,  of  GbristiBR  Biogmphy,  by  the  Bev. 
James  Raine ;  Symeoo  of  IhirhAin  (Surtsss  Soc.). 
pp.  30,  34,  35,  S9.  211 ;  Alooini  Episttto,  ed. 
JaflK,  pp.  303,  304,  021,  8tS  ;  Saxon  OhiM.  ba. 

796  and  798.]  ■  ; 

.  EARLE,  EH.\SMUS  ClomAmT),  ser- 
ieant-ef-lu-w,  onh  soq  of  Tliucuiis  Earle  of 
Sail,  KurlViili,  auB  h.'vn  lit  Sail  III  and 
educated  ut  Xnr^uf  li  gnumDar  schociL  llu 
was  aduLiiCiid  »  >tiLd»iie  of  LincDln'ti  inn  on 
7  April  ICili',  iiiilI  Mihs^^'fjitently  ciLlled  to  tbc 
bar  thcT".  Slv  .Ii(li!L:=  ( V^^^ir ;  v-jappuinted 
him  stf  ^vll^■.l  of  Li^  m:i.Uk>rs  ut'  Eitat  liniden- 
ham  Biiil  HiiiitiLiL^hi'ld  Hall  in  ItiiiQ.  He  was 
a  benclit^r  of  hiti  ian  hf.twaen.  aud  164^ 
inclusive^  and  was  reader  thare  jn  the  autuna 
of  1689.  In  lOa  ha  was  wmmtsd  wita 
TbuzlM  saciBUry  to  the  ^p^fitLfM  jBttat* 
guishea  from  the  Scotth).  c/mmi^Mtijht 
the  treaty  of  Uxbrtdg^.  On  ijwou  1646-7  he 
was  returned  to  parliunent  tor  the  city  tA 
Norwich.  On  V2  Vet  ICI^^Wwa"  culled  t» 
the  d^rree  of  serjeant-at-law.  The  same  year 
he  was  appointed  st«waTd,andthe  fbllowtng 
year  recorder  of  the  city  of  Norwich.  The 
latter  office  Ii-'  L^I-l  until  wrA.  Th-*  only 
public  act  iiitji  irliiiict!  uliicli  luurkt'd  IiU 
tenure  of  tli'"  'I'i'  "  wua  l.rifil  (tVir  wbiL^h 
he  received  ■  J  i'utiintiv<.^i<jrLi  ut'  same 
rioters  who  ii  i'L 'l-jJii;  ikiucli  nuTicht'if  in  (ba 
streets  of  N-M  wich  by  way  uf  showing  tlieir 
disgust  at  tltu  suspension  of  the  mayor  by  llw 
paxuamest  tlWi  syorpathy  wiUi  Ui^ 
royalist oeniMt  QtnObristraMday  lS4SEaile 
psAsed  smtanu  of  deat^  oa  savenl  of  the 
ringleadare.  Oliver  CromweU,  on  assuming 
the  pK>tectumt«  (16  Dec.  16^3)^  apjioint"d 
Earle  one  of  the  onuosel  to  the  At&iv,  an  utHc-u 
which  he  hald  uixdsr  Richard  Orouwi^ll, 
but  he  does  not  ti^iire  in  any  of  tbe  state  trisls 
of  the  periud.  On  bbe  R«±storation  he  was 
again  called  (o  th^  Jt|fn;>^  uf  si^rjeaut-at-law 
(22Junel6(KJH^'iVr(-/y?j/.^/.\/".r(-;«,.'l|.T]iOLigli 
hia  namedof-'^  not  H[i[i(.'(ir  in  tLe  reparts, 

he  amassed  hiy  lii-^  [inutlf.-  u  (oiiwdiTabfe  for- 

tone,  and  hiiviiiL'"  piir<_'l]iiM;ii  [Ii-l-  niamir  ol" 
Heydon,  Norl'olli.  limiideJ  ihf  f.oiuity  family 
of  Earleof  Hi^v-Jnn  UalL   IloditJoii  7  ytpt. 

'  1667,  uid  vm  hxtr'itd  in  the  parish  church  of 
Heydoq.  1^  hia  wife,  fnnoss,  im^if^ 
of  James  Fountaine  of  SaQ,  Norfolk,  be  Ud 

'limraons  and  two  daaghtan.  A  cdli^clion 
of  his  papers  is  in  the  poMsstion  of  th>:  Miesep 
Bi^eott  at  Hwrefyr^      jihf^  <m  de&qibe4 
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in  the '  Hut.  M8e.  Oomm.'  10th  Rep.  Apn. 
IT.  Amnng  them  aru  8omo  love  letters  aa- 
dresaed  by  Earle  to  Miss  Fouataine,  and 
these  fonnvd  the  subject  of  an  article  tn  the 
'National  Herieiw'  for  Februarr  1887,  en- 
titled '  A  Lawyer's  Lore  Letters.' 

[Blonufldd**  Norfolk  (1808).  iii.  896,  398,  ri. 
340 ;  Dagdals'i  Orig.  a5&,  268 ;  Whitalocke's 
Ham.  1S7,  843;  Rn^worth,  pt.  iv.  vol  ii.  1292; 
LirtaofMonbenofPuL  (Official  Rotani  of);  CaL 
State  Papen,  Dom.  (I8Sl)p.  ]70,(16ft7-8)p.  131, 
(IS»8-9)pp.  67,  876.]  J.  H.  a 

EABLE,  GILES(1678P-1768),politicHin 
and  wit,  came  from  a  family  resident  at  Cmd- 
well,nearHalmesbury.  Heservedinearlylife 
in  the  army,  attaining  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  was  attached  to  John,  the  second  dnke 
of  Argyll,  who  was  distinguished  both  in  war 
and  in  politics.  This  connection  had  luted 
in  1716  for  twentr  years,  and  was  so  marked 
that  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  a  letter  written 
in  that  year,  styles  him  ■  the  Duke  of  AtvtII'b 
Erie.*  On  the  aeceaaton  of  Qeo^  I  he 
plunged  into  political  life,  and  in  tliat-ldng*8 
first  parliament  (1716-S2^  aat  tia  Ghippen- 
harm.  At  the  general  election  of  17B2  he  buc- 
ceeded  on  petition  in  establishing  his  right  to 
represent  the  electors  of  Halmesbury,  and  he 
held  the  seat  until  1747,  when  he  was 
tweeted  and  his  parliamentary  career  termi- 
nated. Through  his  intimacy  with  the  Ehihe 
of  Ar^llfWho  was  groom  of  the  stole  to  Uie 
Prince  of  Wales,  he  exerted  himself  very  so- 
tively  in  the  autumn  of  1716  in  promoting 
addresses  of  con^talation  from  Glonoeeter- 
sliire  and  the  adjacent  counties  to  the  prince 
on  hia  snccesa  as  regent  during  the  absence 
of  Qeorge  I  in  Hanover.  For  us  setriees  in 
such  matters  Earle  ms  rvwnrded  in  1718 
with  the  post  of  groom  of  the  prince's  bed- 
chamber; buthere«gnedthis|moein  17S0, 
when  public  dlffereneeB  broke  out  between 
the  prince  and  his  fhther.  Hie  price  of  this 
desertion  was  promptly  mid.  He  became 
clerk-comptroller  of  the  kin^s  household  at 
■oncej  and  m  1738  was  made  a  commissionpr 
of  Irish  revenue.  When  Sir  G^emre  Oxenden 
was  depriTed  of  bis  tordnhip  of  the  treasury 
in  1 7Sf,  the  vacant  pi  ace  was  filled  bjr  Earle, 
and  he  retained  its  emoluments  until  1742k 
A  seedier  of  fortune,  his  readiness  to  do  the 
minister's tndding  ingratiated  him  with  Wal- 
pole,  and  the  coarseness  of  his  humour  madd 
nim  an  acceptable  companion  in  the  minister's 
happier  hours  of  social  lifi^  Through  the 
partiality  of  Walpole  he  filled  the  {taee 
ehsirman  of  committees  of  eleetioit  in  the 
two  parliaments  from  1797  to  1741 ;  but  his 
covetous  disposition  had  rendered  him  un- 
popular, and  nis  strokes  of  wit,  which  he  had 
frft'ly- exercised  tgafnst  the  Scotch,  tmned 


into  hatred  the  distrust  with  wbidi  they  had 
always  regajrded  him  for  his  abandonmeab  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  Lord  Chesterfield,  when 
Walpote's  tail  seemed  probable,  wrote,  with 
evidentalluKon  to  Eul^  that 'thecourt  gene* 
ndlv^roposes  some  servae  and  sbamelMS  to^ 
of  tneus  to  be  ebairman  of  the  oommittee  of 
privil^ssnddectioos.  Why  should  not  w« 
therefore  pick  cut  smne  whig  of  a  &ir  cha» 
racter  and  witii  persowd  conneotions  to  op< 
pose  the  ministerial  nominee  P'  Tliess  tactics 
were  adopted.  The  ministry  proposed  Eaile, 
though  some  thought  that  his  unp<^ularitj 
would  have  led  to  the  selection  of  another 
candidate,  and  the  c^iposition  proposed  Dr. 
Lee.  The  struggle  came  ofi"  on  Ifi  Dec.  1741, 
when  Earle  was  oeaten  by.fourvotes,polLinfl 
238  to  342  for  his  opponent,  •  result  whi^ 
showed  the  imprudmce  of  Walls's  nomina- 
tion. FhMntbattimeEarle'snamecboppedout 
of  notoriety.  He  died  at  his  sest^  Eaatoourt 
House,  Cradwell,  on  20  Aug.  1758,  aged  80. 
He  married  Elizabeth,  daufpter  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Rawltnson,  knight^neant-at-law,  and 
had  issue  Eleanor  and  Wifliam  Rawlinam. 
The  Utter,  who  was  also  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment and  a  placeman,  died  in  1774,  a^  72, 
and  wda  buned  near  his  sister  in  the  vault  of 
his  grandfather  at  Hendon,  Middlesex.  A 
nKHuiment  in  Orudwell  Church  raeords  the 
names  of  Qiles  Earle  and  his  descendants  to 
1771.  From  a  marriage  license  granted  hy 
the  Bishop  of  London  on  20  May  1702  iSmrt 
Soe.  Na  xxvi.  3S8),  it  would  appear  that  tiia 
wife  o£  Giles  Earie  died  young,  and  that  he 
prqioaed  to  marry  *  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Lowther, 
of  St.  Andrew,  Holbom,  widow,  in  chapel  at 
Chelsea  CoUeg&*  His  sordid  aatore  and  his 
broad  jokas  are  the  snl^eet  cmF  nniveiaal  com- 
ment, and  his  jests  are  said  to  have  beea '  set 
off  by  a  whining  tone,  crabbed  Cio^  and 
vary  laujging  eyes.*  Two  di^iguee  be^mea 
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and  Bubb  Dodington)  were  published,  one 
in  1741,  and  the  other  in  1743 ;  the  fumw, 
written  by  Sir  C.  Hanbury  Williams,  con- 
veyed a  *  lively  image  of  Earle's  style  and 
sentiments,'  and  in  both  of  them  the  shame- 
less political  conduct  of  this  pair  of  intriguers 
was  vividly  displayed.  TbKe  a£  Earle's  let- 
ten  to  Mrs.  Howard, afterwards  the  Countess 
of  Suffolk,  are  in  the' Sofiblk  Letters.'  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  speaks  of  him  as  *a 
facetious  gentlwiant  vulnrly  called  Tom 
Earle.  .  .  .  His  toast  was  always  ^  God  bless 
you,  whatever  beeomea  oi  mej** 

rCoxe's  Sir  R.  Walpole,  I.  891,  ii.  77.  iii.  682 ; 
Suflblfc  Letters,  1.  10-10,  it  I68;  Works  of  Sir 
C.  H.  WltIiBms(l8^),  i.  30-8,  49 ;  H.  Walpole's 
Letters,  {.  94,  lOu.  IIS;  Lsttm  of  Mac* Lspsl, 
lAdyHflrvey,p.11;  Hsrrqp'sUssMirs.tt.MS-*; 
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Letten  of  Lady  H.  W.  Montago,  ii.  384 ;  Ches- 

terfleld's  Letters,  iii.  Ill,  ISl ;  Beantiee of  Eng-' 
Und  and  Wales,  WiltB.p.  631 ;  Oldfleld's  Repre- 
■entatiTe  Hbt.  t.  17U-t:  Gent.  Hiu>.  )758> 

p.  m.}  C. 

SABU^  HENR^'arSd- 1838),  surgeon, 
thiid  MDof      Jvatm  Earle  [q.  v.],  waelwm 
28  JoH  1789,  in  HaDovev  BaUarB,  Londoas^ 
His  noUwr  waa  daaehtar  of  Ferorral  Pott, 
the  great  BurgecHi.  ]^  was  apprenticed  to  his 
father  at  tiM  %ge  of  sixteen,  became  a  member 
of  the  College  oi  Surgeons  in  1808,  and  was 
then  ai^inted  house  snis^eon  at  8U  Btiv 
thdomew's  Hoapital.  In  1311  he  be^ao  prac- 
tice as  a  surgeon,  and  attained  some  nottuiety . 
hj  the  inveatioa  of  a  bed  for  caaes  of  fraoture: 
<»  the  l£f[B.   For  this  invention  he  received 
two  priaea  from  the  Society  of  Axta.  In  181S 
he  obtained  the  Jacksonian  prize  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  for  an  essay-on  Uie  diseases 
nu  iiguries  of  nerres.  He  was  elected  aa- 
utent-enigeon  to  StBarthcdnnew'BHospital 
in  181^ ana  c»  thexesignaticatof  Abemethy 
was  deeted  auneon  ta  the  hoqntal,  29  Aug. 
1827.   In  183S  he  was  made  proCossor  of  < 
anatomy  luid  aoraen'  at  the  Royal  College  of , 
Soveons,  and  in  1895-7  he  waa  presidoit  of  > 
the  Boyal  BCedicia  and  CUrur^ioal  Sodety  [ 
On  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  hiirwas 
q^ointed  suigeon  extraordinary  to  her  ma^ , 
ieaty.   He  lived  in.Oecvge  Street,  Hanover  ' 
sqnnre,  haoAoa,  attained  considerable  prao-  \ 
tioe,  eoddiedof  fever  at  hisownhouse  18  Jan. , 
J838,    Besides  twelve  saj^ical  pepors  in'thr 
'  If edioo-Ghirur^cal  Tranaactioitt,_  and  two 
(Ml  mimical  Bubjects  in  the  'Philosophic^ 
TVniwMtioiiB'  (1821  and  1822),lw  nub&Bhed 
*Pknoticnl  Obflemtunu  in  SoiMiT,'  Londuif 
1833^    The  fimntispieoe  of  thu  book  has  m. 
eewim  at  drawing*  of  the  bed  invented  hgh 
JSnrle,  nnd  one  of  (he  six  essays  whidi  make 
up  the  volume  is  »  description  of  tbia  bed. 
I%o  are  reprintsof  hispapen.in  the  '  Fhilo- 
sophical  Transactions '  on  an  iniuiy  to  the 
uretlin  &nd  on  the  mechanism  m  thA  spine ; 
the  others  ere  on  injnries  near  the  shoulder^ 
on  tntfitjiw  of  the  funny-bone,  and  t»  certain, 
fraotoree  xji  the  thi^h-bone.   This  essay  led 
to  ft  coptrorerBy  with  Sir  Aatley  Goopfff  as 
to  whetber  ftaotore  of  the  neck  <n  the  thiflh- 
btme  ever  unites. .  Cooper  maintained  .that 
it  does  not  unite,  and  said  that  £arie  only 
maintnined  the  ooi^raKy  in  order  to  depre- 
ciate 007*8  HosfAtal  and  its  teachinff. 
'It^fended  tuB  views  in '  Remwlu  ob  Sit  Astl^' 
C.»f>per's  Reply/  printed  1»  Sept.  183&  In 
183^  he  pupushed  'Two  Lectures  on  the 
l*riinary  sod  Secondary  Treatment  of  Bnnu.' 
ICis  writings  show  him  to  have  been.a  snr^n 
<>r  laive  experience,  but  without  much  sckn- 
tiGc  ^■teneaa.  He  was  of  small  statuve,  «n4 


hence  the '  Lancet,*  in  many  indecent  att-acks 
on  him,  usually  calls  him  *  the  oock-eparrow,' 
but  in  a  lotu;  series  of  abusive  paragiaphit 
nothing  to  trie's  real  discredit  is  stated. 
His  distin^Bhed  su^icel  descent,  his  early 
9ppoitniutieB  of  acquiring  knowledge,  vA 
success  in  obtaining  important  apptHutments 
seem  to  have  made  him  somewhat  arrogant, 
but  he  undoubtedly  worked  hard  at  his  pro* 
fession,  and  desorved  the  trust  which  a  la^ 
circle  of  firiends  «id  palMnts  placed  in  Urn. 

[British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  V. 
1888;  MS.  JoorDsls  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital ;  LaiMiet  for  1630-5.]  N.  M. 

KABLE,  JABEZ,  DJX  (1676P-1768), 
presbyterian  minister,  was  tnrobably  a  nadve 
of  Yorkshire ;  the  date  of  his  birth  is  unoer- 
tain.  He  was  brought  up  for  the  ministry  by 
Thomas  Brand  (]«»5-l691)  [q.  v.l  In  De- 
c^uber  1691  he  witnessed  the  fiueiBl  of 
Biehaid  Baxter,  and  Icmg  afterwards  t^ 
Pahver,  of  'Nonomloraust's  Memorisl,' 
that  the  eoishes  reached  ftom  Msiebsat 
Taylors*  Hall  (vhenoe  the  body  waseaniad) 
to  OJiinst  CSturch,  Newgate,  the  plaoe  m 
burial;  NextyearhebecometRtwAndohi^ 
lain  in  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  Rdbots, 
at  Glassenbury,  near  Cranbrook,  Kent.  In 
1699  he  bepame  assi^ant  to  Thomas  Rey<' 
ifold»at  the  Weigbhouse  presbyterian  chapej^ 
Etstcheap,  and  soon  afterwards  became  one 
of  the  evening  lecturers  at  Lime  Street.  In 
1706orl707he  succeeded  Glascock  as  pastor 
of  the  presbyterian  congregation  in  I)ruEy 
Street^  yVestpunster.  lu  1708  he  joined 
with  four  Presbyterians  and  an  independent 
(Thomas  &ad^oi7)  in  a  eourse  of  Fridi^ 
Qvening  le^iuefl  at  the  Wei j^house  on  the 
oonduct  of  ptiblio  religious  worshib  He  in- 
creased his  congregation,  partlv  by  h^  <rf 
a  secession  the  minisUy  ot  jWniel  Bnr* 
gess  (1045-1713)  {<{.  v/l,  and  removed  it  toa 
new  meetinghouse  m  Hanover  Street,  Long 
Acre.  At  Hanover  Street  he  established  a 
Thursday  morning  lecture,  and  maintained  it 
till  Christmas  1767.  IntheSalters'Halleon* 
f»eitoas  in  1719  [see  Bbadbubv,  Thoius^ 
Earle  was  pne  of  the  twenty-seven  preaby- 
teriaii subscribers.  Ini723hewaaelected  one 
of  the  tniBteee  of  Dr.  Williatts's  foundations. 
On  31  A}ig.  1728  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  con- 
ferred 190a  him<by  £dinburgfa  University; 
shortly  aCtwwarda  the  sane  degree  was  con- 
&ned  upon  him  1^  King's  C(dleg»,  Aberdeea. 
At  tins  tine  he  'held  toe  vosUion  of  ehaplMn 
to  Archibald,  duke  of  Douglas  (1094-1761) 
[q.  In.  Junfr  1730  he  waa  chosen  one  of 
the  Tuesday  lactnrers  at  Saltan'  Hall,  and 
held  this  post,  in  connection  with  other  duties, 
to  thela^-iri  epite  of  ejttyMneagetaftdhliad- 
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nam;  Temirkin^,  when  his  friendu  pressed  him 
to  resign  the  lecrtureBbip, '  I  am  sure  will 
not  cbooae  a  better  in  my  stead.'  In  his  con- 
gfregtttion  he  had  several  assistants  from  1732, 
including  Benjamin  Hollis  {d.  11  March, 
1749),  Jolin  AUen.M.D.  (1749-69),  Samuel 
MdTton  Savage,  D.l).  (1759-60),  and  Rice 
Harris,  D.D.,  Earle's  successor.  Karle  had 
renairlEable  vigour;  bo  vras  never  out  of 
h«alth,  thouefa  he  once  broke  his  arm,  and 
beoame  btind  many  years  before  his  ^th. 
At  t|ie  age  <ji  ninety  ha  could  easify  rejnat 
a  hundred  lines  at  any  i^ven  pkee  nom 
his  fitvonrite  classic  autlum.  Theuekneyed 
stories  of  his  jokes  relate  chiefly  to  his  three 
whreej  whomne  filiMd  'the  wwld,  the  flesh, 
andtbedenl;'  to  one  of  them  he  explained 
tke  difiimice  between  ezpoztation  and  taana- 
pcn^atioa  by  saying,  *  If  tdu  were  exported 
I  shovld  be  transported.'  He  preached  on  the 
lastSnnday  of  his  life,  smoking  his  pipe  in  the 
restry  before  sermon  as  osuu,  kba  died  sud- 
denly in  his  chair  on  99  May  1768,  aged  92, 
or,  according  to  another  accoont,  94  years. 

He  puUisbed:  1.  *  Sermon  to  the  Socie- 
ties for  the  ICeforaiation  of  Manners  ...  at 
Suiters'  Hall,  96  July,'  1704, 12ino  (dedicated 
to  Sir  T.  Roberts).  3.  'Hearinv  wHhont 
Doing,'  1706,  4to  (last  sarmon  at  Lime  Street 
lecture).  8.  *  Sacramental  Exercises,'  1707, 
IStoo;  reprinted,  Boston,  Ma8S.,'1756, 12mo; 
aversion  mG(aelic,Edlnb.  1627,  ISmo.  4.  *0n 
Prayer  and  Hearing  the  Wind,'  1708, 12mo 
(ipart  of  the  Weighhonse  Friday  series ;  re- 
printed in  'Twenty-four  Practical  Discourses,' 
1810, '  12mo,  2  vols.)  6.  '  Sacred  Poems,' 
1736, 19mo  (dedication,  dated  27  Jnne,  to 
Mrs.  Susanna  Langford}  styles  himself 'chap-' 
lain  to  his  grace  tlie  Dilke  <^  Douglas'). 
6. '  UmbritiiCantiani  Poemattt,'  X729, 12mo 
(anon,  dated  *ex'^;TO  Cantiano  Oal.  Mart. 
1790;'  a  small  volume  of  Latin  Terse;  con- 
tains poem  addressed  toPrince  Frederick,  also 
elegies  on  Addison,  Burnet,  Tong,&c)  £arie 
published  some  twenty  other  aepamte  nr- 
moiU}  inokiding— 7.  *  Ordination  Snmon' 
at  Newport  Paifnell  (WUliam  Hunt),  1^25, 
8to;  anafunerolsannions— 8.  BW  JohnOnm- 
miB^,D.D.,1729,6vo.  9.  Joseph  Hayes,  1729, 
8vo.  10.  AlieeHaye0,17B3,8TO.  His  latest 

?iUt0ation  seems  to  have  been — 11,  '  The 
opish  Dodt  f  ine  of  Purgatory,'  1785,  Svo ;  a 
sermon  at  Suiters'  Hall.  He  contributed  to 
the  *  Occasional  Papers,'  1716-19  [see  Athet, 
BsKfAMi^,  LL.D.J;  and  translatedinto Latin 
sundry  treatises  by  Daniel 'Williams,  B.D., 
for  foreign  distribution  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  Williams's  will.  At  the  end 
(If  Mdtthew  Clarke's  funeral  sermon  for  the 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Smith,  1788,  8vo,  ia  Smith's 
ehwacter  attempted  in  verse  by  Gurlo.  Kippts 


publishes  his  facetious  lines  on  the  value  of 
agrees  in  divinity ;  his  lines  on  the  burial 
service  are  pvm  in '  Evangelical  Hogaane/ 
ii.  264. 

[Biog.  Brit.  (Kinns),  i.  177 ;  Frot,  Diss.  Msg, 
1799,  340,  S89;  Wilstra's  Disa.  Ohnrcliea,  ISdS, 
L  160,  ii.  t25,  iti.  508 ;  Oalamy's  Hist,  of  my  own 
Time,  1830,  ii  513,  629;  Cut,  of  (M«Mes, 
Sdinb.  Univ.  1858;  Jumes's  KsL  Litig.  Fraal). 
ChapeU,  18S7. 669 ;  Jeremy's  Vmb.  Faad,  16&a, 
129;  Walter  Wilooo'*  MSa  in  Or.  WiUioms's 
Library  (Biog.  OoU.  40,  vol  ii.)]         A.  O. 

EAJaU^  Sn  JAMBS  (1755-1817),  Mii^ 
geoo,  was  ban  in  London  in  1766,  and  re- 
oeived  his  prafessional  edooatlon  at  St.  Bar^ 
tbolomenr's  Hoqtital.  He  was  eteoted  assis- 
tant^oigeon  to  the  hospital  in  1770.  From 
177€  to  1784,  as  Mr.  C^ne,  one  of  the  sur^ 
geons,  was  unable  to  operate,  Earle  performed 
one-third  of  the  operations  at  the  hospit^. 
He  was  elected  surgeon  22  May  1784,  and 
held  that  office  for  thirty-one  years,  resigning 
twoyears  befow  Us  death  in  1817.  He  lived 
in  Hanover  Square,  London,  was  surgeon 
extraordinary  to  Oeo^  HI,  and  was  cele- 
brated as  an  operator.  In  1803,  vrhen  pre- 
sident of  the  Oollege  of  Sur^ons,  he  was 
knighted  bj  the  king.  He  married  the  daupdi- 
ter  of  Bsreival  PMt,  then  surgeon  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  hia  third  son, 
HraiT  [q.  V.I,  became  surgeon  to  the  auM 
foundation.  Earle  wrote  the  memoir  of  Pet- 
oival  Pott  praflxed  to  the  three-volume  oc- 
tavo edieitm  of  P<M*a  works,  pubUshad  in 
1790,  and  a  life  of  another  collef^;u^  Dr. 
William  Austin  [q.  t.],  prefixed  to  an  eesaiy 
on  lithotomy.  Both  are  written  in  a  simple, 
Uudd  style,  which  is  also  found  in  his  surgi- 
cal writings,  and  which  vms  probably  acquired 
from'  his  study  of  the  methods  tn  thought 
and  tho  writing  of  Pott.  He  was  &moas 
for  his  skill  in  lithotomy,  and  introduced  an 
improvement  m  the  treatment  of  hydrocele. 
His  surgical  werks  arei  1.  'A  Treatise  on 
the  Hy(£tocele,'  1791  (with  ftddltiona  in  1796, 
1796,  and  1805).  2,  ^FrutiealObservatiou 
on  the  (>Mntion  for  Stone,'  17A3  (find  edi- 
tion 1796).  8.  '  Obawratimis  on  the  Cure  oi 
Curved  Spine,'  1799.  4.  <Oo  Boms,'  1709. 
6.  'ANewMetfaodofOperationforOatarttet,' 
1801.  6.  '  Letter  on  mctures  of  the  Lower 
Limbs,'  1807.  7.  *0n  Hwmorrhoidal  Ex- 
crescences,* 1807.  In  the  *  Philosophical 
Transactions'  for  1608  he  described  a  very 
large  vesical  calculus.  His  writings  riiow 
that  besides  being  a  skilflil  operator  be  was 
a  careful  observer  at  the  bedside.  Bad  in  every 
way  a  worthy  disciple  of  the  illustrious  Per- 
cnval  Pott. 

[MS.  Journal  of  Bt,  Baxtholomev's  Hospital ; 
Woika.]  N .  M. 
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GABLS,  JOHN  (1601 P-1665),  bUhop  of 
Salisbury,  son  of  Thomas  Earle  or  Earlea, 
regiBtrar  of  the  archUshop's  court  at  York, 
was  bom  at  York  in  or  about  1601.  His 
parents  were  in  easy  circumstances,  and  in 
1618  their  son  was  sent  to  Oxford.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  the  'John  Earles/ 
A  Yorkshireman,  aged  16,  who  matriculated 
as  a  commoner  at  Christ  Church  4  June  1619 
iOc^rd  Univ.  Sm.  (Oxford  Hist.  Soc.),  ii. 
pt.  ii.  p.  375).  But  according  to  Wood's 
'  Fasti '(ed.  Bliss,  i.  350),  he  took  the  degree 

B.A.  as  a  member  of  Mertou  College  8  July 
1619,  and  in  the  same  yeu  obtuned  a  feltow- 
slup  at  Jf  erton  Coll^  (Brodbice,  Memo- 
riau  o/Merttm  College  (Oidoed  Hist.  Soc),  p. 
262).  The  difficulty  ofreconeiliog  these  dates 
is  obvious,  and  no  satis&ctory  explanation  can 
be  given.  Earle  took  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  in  162^1,  and  in  1631  served  the  office 
of  proctorfor  the  univenity,  about  which  time 
he  was  also  appcnnted  diaplain  to  Philip,  earl 
of  Pembroke,  then  chancellor  of  Oxford.  He 
was  incorporated  M.A.  of  Cambridge  in  1633. 
The  first  thing  known  to  have  been  written 
by  Earle  seems  to  have  been  a  poem  on  the 
death  of  Francis  Beaumont  Uie  dramatist  in 
1616  (not  published  till  1640  in  Beaumont's 
'Poems'),  which  was  followed  by  a  short 
poem  on  Sir  John  BuiroughSf  who  was  killed 
in  the  unsoecessf ul  expeditiai  to  the  liHe  of 
lU  (August  1626).  He  also  wrote  lines  on 
the  return  of  the  prince  from  Spain  (Mata 
.AMffUetaut,i.*2&6),  All  these  verses  have  very 
oonsiderable  merl^and  are  not  disfigured  by 
the  conceits  common  at  that  period.  While 
a  fellow  of  Merton  he  wrote  a  well-known 
Latin  poem.'Hortua  Mertonensis,' first  printed 
in  Aubrey's '  Nat.  Hist,  of  Surrey,'  iv.  166-71 
(1716).  In  1628  there  came  out  the  very  re- 
mai^ble  work,  which  gives  Earle  his  literary 
fiune.  It  was  entitled 'Microcosmographie, 
or  a  Peece  of  the  World  discovered  in  Essayes 
and  Characters.'  This  was  published  anony- 
mously by  EdwardBIount[q.Tj,bnt  was  soon 
known  to  be  Earle's  work.  Every  sentence 
isfhll  <Mf  wit  and  humour.  The '  dtvacteis' 
an  ininutabl;y  drawn,  and  the  sketches  throw 
the  greatest  light  upon  the  social  condition  of 
the  time.  It  was  highly  appreciated,  and  ran 
throi^  three  editions  m  the  year  of  its  pub- 
lication (1628).  Ofthefourthedition(1629F>) 
no  copy  IB  known.  A  fifth  appeared  in  1629, 
a  sixth  in  1630  (reprinted  in  1683),  a  seventh 
in  1638,  and  others  in  1642, 1650,  and  1664. 
Fif^-four '  characters '  appeared  in  Blount's 
first  edition.  The  fifth  of  1629  was  *  much 
enlai^ed '  to  seventh-six,  the  sixth  '  aug- 
mented'to  seventy-eight.  Later  editions  are 
dated  re8pectivelyl669,1676,1732,  and  1786. 
The  best  edition  was  edited  by  Dr.  Bliss  in 
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'  1811.  Professor  Arber  issued  a  reprint  in 
1868.  A  manuscript  of  the  work,  dated 
14  Dec  1627,  is  amon^  the  Hunter  MSS. 
in  Durham  Cathedral  Library.  It  contains 
forty-six  '  characters,'  of  which  three  appear 
nowhere  else.  This  version  was  carefully  col- 
lated with  the  printed  editions,  from  which 
■  it  often  widely  differs,  by  the  Kev.  J.  T. 
Fowler  in  1871  (Jfote$  and  Qiwrfau,4th  ser. 
viii.  and  ix.) 

lu  1630  Earle  wrote  a  short  poem  on  the 
death  of  William,  third  earl  of  Feml>roke, 
the  elder  brother  of  Earl  Plulip,  chancelloi 
of  Oxfind  Univernty.  This  clever  elwy  may 
have  been  the  means  of  recommending  him  to 
the  chancellor,  whose  mtronage  proved  valu- 
able. As  his  chaplain  Earle  had  a  lodging  at 
the  court  about  1681.  In  1639  the  earl  ^ee- 
sented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Bishopston  in 
Wiltdiire,  in  succession  to  William  Cbil- 
lingworth  [q.  v.1  Meanwhile  his  fame  as 
an  author,  according  to  Clarendon,  acquired 
for  him  *  very  general  esteem  with  all  men.' 
Anthony  ^'Vl^ood  says  that '  his  younger  years 
were  adorned  with  oratory,  poetry,  and  witty 
fancies.'  It  is  evident  that  Lis  manners  were 
attractive  and  pleasing.  Clarendon  describes 
his  conversation  as  *  so  pleasant  and  delight- 
ful, so  very  innocent,  rad  so  very  facetious, 
that  no  man's  company  was  more  desired  and 
more  loved.*  The  king  formed  a  high  opinion 
of  him,  and  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  son 
Charles,  in  succession  to  Dr.  Duppa,  who  was 
raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury  in  1641. 
From  this  time  to  his  death  Earle  was  more 
closely  attached  to  the  &rtimes  of  the  second 
Charles  than  perhaps  anv  other  English 
divine,  and  was  more  highly  valued  byliim 
than  anv  oUier  man  of  his  cloth.  Earle  was 
one  of  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing at  Lord  Falkland's  house  at  Great  Tew 
be!  ore  the  civil  wars.  '  He  would  frequently 
profess,'  says  Clarendon,  'that  he  had  got 
more  useful  learning  by  his  conversation  at 
Tew  than  he  had  at  Oxford.'  Clarendon, 
writing  to  Earle  10  March  1647,  asks  him 
to  forward  *  Uiat  discourse  of  your  own  which 
yon  read  to  me  at  Dartmouth  in  1^  end 
of  your  contemplations  upon  the  Proverbs 
in  memory  of  my  Lord  Falkland.'  Nothii^ 
further  is  known  of  this  work.  On  10  Nov. 
1640  Earle  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  Oxford, 
and  in  1613,  to  his  own  great  astonishment, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Westminster 
Assemblyof Divines.  His loyalt^and  attach- 
ment to  the  church  did  not  permit  him  to  act 
In  this  capacitv.buthis  appointment  testifies 
to  the  geaeral  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held.  On  10  Feb.  1643-4  Earle  was  elected 
chancellor  of  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury,  but 
of  this  appointment,  as  well  as  of  the  living 
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of  EUshoptitoti,  he  wu  toon,  after^rards  de- 
jxived  as  a  'malignant.'  During  Cbe  earlier 
part  of  the  civil  war  Eaile  lived  in  istirement, 
and  occupied  himself  in  translating  into  Latin 
Hooker's  'Ecclesiastical  Polity,'  and  after- 
wards  the '  Eikon  Basilike.*  The  latter  was 
published  in  1649;  the  former,  written  chiefly 
at  CkilMne,  wbs  '  utterly  destroyed  by  pro- 
.digiooB  heealeBSnesBand  careleesness '  (Lvtter 
from  Smith  to  Heame,  18  Sept.  1706,  in  Bod- 
leian Ubary). 

When  Charles  II  was  obliged  to  fly  from 
Enj^nJ,  Earle  accompanied  him,  or  rather 
preceded  him,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
mat  to  salute  him  on  bis  arrival  at  Rouen. 
The  king  now  appointed  him  chaplain  and 
clerk  of  the  cloaet.  During  the  period  of 
ike  Scotch  expedition  Eerie  appears  to  have 
resided  at  Antwerp  with  Dr.  Morley  in  the 
houBeofSirOhariesOotterellfq.v.]  He  was 
oaUed  ^m  this  place  to  heal  some  of  tbe 
troubles  which  were  existing  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  Duke  ctf  York  at  Paris,  and  he 
j^bably  remained  at  Paris  till  the  Restora- 
tion. He  assisted  the  king  with  mone?  in 
luftn  weasities,  and  was  engaged  with  Morley, 
Bttrwic^,  and  otSiers  in  woning  at  schemes 
to'lning  abont  his  return.  In  the  midst  of 
Abe  BOtSgnes,  which  developed  great  bitter- 
Bess  and  rancour,  Earle  maintained  Li^  popu- 
larity. 'He  was  among  the  few  excellent 
men,'  aays  Clarendon, '  who  never  had,  and 
never  could  have,  an  enemy.*  On  the  Besto- 
ration  Earle  was  preferred  to  the  deanery  o< 
WeBtmin8ter(JuneI660).  On25Maidll66l 
he  was  nominated  a  commissioner  to  re- 
view the  prayer-book;  on  28  Mardh  he 
preadied  at  court,  and  on  28  April  asBlsted  at 
the  coronation.  At  Westminster  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  first  practically  showing  that 
he  cherished  no  bitter  feeling  against  the 
moneonfognust  divines.  It  was  thov^t  good 
policy  at  first  to  conciliate  the  leading  men  of 
these  views,  a&d  Biehard  Baxter  [q.  v.}  was 
anpointed  to  preach  at  the  abbey  (June  1663). 
XhiB  dean,  finding  him  unprovided  with  elen- 
cal  vestmmts,  offered  him  a '  tippet '  (used  in 
placeof ahood)towearovBrhiBgown.  Baxter 
turned  rather  abruptly  away.  Upon  this  it 
was  reported  that  fae  had  rerased  tlie  clerical 
dress,  and  some  indignation  was  excited. 
BaxterwTote  to  Earle  to  explain  that  he  had 
thought  the  '  tippet '  the  mark  of  a  doctor  in 
divinity,  and  not  having  that  degree  he  had 
-simply  refused  it  on  that  ground.  Upon  this 
Earle  wrote  him  a  most  kind  and  nriendly 
letter,  in  the  ina^;in  of  which  Baxter  noted, 
'O  tlttt  they  w«ro  all  such  r  Earle  was  one 
ef  the  ehnroh  eommissionas  at  die  Savoy 
Aonferenc^  and  his  moderation  in  tiiis  great 
eonlzoversul  duel  is  again  noted  Iqr  Baxter. 


On  80  Nov.  1663  he  was  oonseorued  biAiop 
of  Woroester  in  sucoeBsion  to  Dr.  Quuden, 
and  on  28  Sept  1668,  on  the  promotion 
Dr.  Henchman  to  the  see  of  London,  he  was 
translated  to  Salisbury.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  his  dioeeee  Eiu-le  dealt  very  tenderly 
with  the  nonconformists,  and  in  his  place 
in  parliament  opposed  to  the  utinost  of  his 
power  per^cutm^  and  vindictive  measuree. 
The  first  Conventicle  Act  was  altwether  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  bat  to  thepereecutmg  clausee 
oftheFive^nile  Act  he  was  still  morestrongly 
opposed.  The  court  and  parliament  had  been 
driven  by  t^e  plague  to  Oxford,  and  thither 
Earle  htM  accompanied  the  king,  and  occu- 
pied rooms  in  UniverBity  College.  He  was 
struck  with  grievous  illness,  but  with  his  Taut 
breath  he  protested  against  the  act  vrMA 
was  then  being  fabricated  against  the  non- 
conformists, and  which  was  said  by  many  to 
be  a  revenge  eu^^ted  by  the  clergy  on  ac- 
count of  the  superior  devotion  shown  by  the 
nonconformists duringthepli^e.  Thebishop 
died  in  University  College  17  Nov.  1666,  and 
was  buried  with  much  state  in  Merton  College 
Chapel  26  Nov.  His  grave  was  near  the  high 
altM,  and  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
chapel  a  monume|nt  was  erected  to  him  with 
ahighlylaudatory Latin  inscription.  Perhaps 
Burnet's  words  afford  the  strongest  testimony 
to  the  beauty  and  purity  of  the  character  of 
Earle :  '  He  was  a  man  of  all  the  clergy  for 
whom  the  king  had  the  greatest  esteem.  He 
had  been  his  sub-tutor,  and  foUowed  him  in 
all  his  exile  with  so  clear  a  character  that 
the  king  could  never  see  or  hear  of  any  one 
thing  amiss  in  him.  So  he,  ^o  had  a  secret 
pleasure  in  findingout  anything  that  lessened 
a  man  esteemed  for  piety,  yet  hod  a  value  for 
him  beyond  all  the  men  of  his  order.'  Ca- 
lamy  the  nonconformist  wrote  that  Earl© 
'  was  a  man  that  could  do  good  against  evH, 
forgive  much  out  of  a  charitable  heart.' 

[Earle'a  Microcoflmography,  or  a  Rece  of  the 
World  discovered,  ed.  Bfi«,  London,  1811; 
Wood's  AtheniB  Qsod..  ed.  Bliss,  iit.  716-19; 
Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  and  Life, 
Oxford,  1843;  Clsrendon  State  Papers;  Con. 
fonniet^'  First  Plea  for  the  Konconformiats ; 
Burnet's  Own  Time,  London,  1 838.]  G.  O.  P. 

EABLE,  JOHN  (1749-1818),  catholic 
divine,  born  in  London  on  31  Dec.  1749,  was 
educated  at  the  English  college,  Douay,  and 
became  one  of  the  officiating  priests  at  the 
chapel  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Dorset 
Street,  Manchester  Square,  Ltmdon,  where 
he  died  on  16  May  1816. 

His  works  are:  1.  A  poem  on 'Gratitude,* 
composed  in  commaoaoration  of  the  partial 
r^Mlof  the  penal  laws  in  1791.  2.  *Ite- 
mf^  on  the  Fn&oe*  pre&ced  to  the  first 
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-And  second  Tolnmas  of  a  work  entitled  "  Tbe 
Holf  Bible ;  or  iha  Books  aceoobted  sacred 
"by  Jews  and  Chriatiane,  faitlifiill^  tianalatedj 
fte.,  hf  the  Ber.  Alazw^  Geddea,  LLJ)., 
in  KKur  Letteis  addncs^  to  him  the  Rev. 
John  Earle,'  London,  1790,  8to. 

fOatfaolieon  ( 1 8 1 8),  ri.  S2 ;  Uilto  VsEibl.  Diet. ; 
OottOD's  Rbemw  and  Cowsj.p.  72.]       T.  C. 

KABLE,  "WILLI  AM(1833-1885),major- 
genenl,  third  eon. of  Sir  Hardman  Earlie  of 
AUerton  Tower,  Lancashire,  the  head  of  aoold 
Liverpool  family,  who  was  (Hmt«d  a  baronet  in 
1889,by  Maiy,dauffliter  of  William  Lanfrton 
of  Kirtiham,  Lancaviire,  was  bom  on  18  May 
1833.    He  yraa  educated  at  Winohester,  and 
entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  the  49th 
regiment  on  17  OcA.  1861.  He  was  promoted 
liwiteaaiit  on  6  June  18fi4,  and  in  that  year 
aceompaaied  Ins  nginiMit  to  the  Crimea, 
when  It  fomed  part  of  Pennefather'a  brigade 
in  the  ^d  divinoii  under  Sir  De  Lacy  ETans. 
He  serred  with  that  regiment  throughout  the 
Crimean  war,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  the  Alma,  the  repulse  of  the  Russian  sortie 
on  36  Oct.,  the  battle  of  Inkerman,  and  tbe 
attack  on  the  Redan  on  18  June  1855.  For 
his  serricee  lie  received  the  Crimean  medal 
with  three  clasps,  the  Sardinian  wd  Turkish 
medals,  and  the  fifth  class  of  the  order  of  the 
Mediidie.   During  the  campaign,  on  16  Feb. 
1865,  he  had  been  promoted  captain,  and  on 
its  coDcluaon  in  1866  he  exchanged  into  the 
Grenadier  guards  as  lieutenant  and  captain. 
On  38  Aprifl863he  was  promoted  captain«nd 
lieutenant-colond,  and  on  21  July  w  the  folr 
lowing^earltemanied  Mary,  second  daughter 
ftfGaMmlSiTWiUiamJohuCodringtonfq.v.l 
He  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  plenty  of 
tuff  employment,  and  was  assistant  military 
secretary  to  General  Sir  W.  J.  Codrington, 
governor  ofGibcaltax^from  1869  to  1860.  He 
was  brigade-major  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1 862  and 
1863,  and  military  secretary  to  General  Sir 
C.  H.  Doyle,  commanding  in  !North  America, 
from  1866  to  1872,  On  20  May  1868  he  was 
promoted  colonel.aDd  in  1872  he  accompanied 
Lord  Northbrook  to  India  as  military  secre- 
tary,and  remained  in  thatca^acity  until  1876, 
when  be  r«tunied  with  his  chief,  and  was  made 
a  C.SX    In  1878  he  became  a  major  in  the 
Grenadier  giiardB,«nd  on  31  Oct. 1880 waspro- 
iiiotedmigor-ff«nftral,and  at  onee  appointed  tA 
the  oomiaana  at  E9iomclifie,  from  which  he 
was  tniisferred  in  1881  to  uie  command  of 
the  2nd  infantry  brigade  at  Alderahot.  In 
1^  he  was  sent  to  Egypt,  and  placed  in 
eommand  of  the  ^rriscm  of  Alexandria,  and  < 
nmained  daring  Xord  Wolseley's  campaign  | 
otTel'^l-Eebir  in  that  position.  For  his  asr-  ' 
in  ihe  defenoe  of  Alexandria  he  waa 


made  a  G^B.,  and  he  was  also  rewarded  bnr  the 
-khedivB  with  the  second  class  of  the  order  ^ 
the  Med^e.  Barle  remained  »t  Alexandria 
in  command  Anm  1882  tiU  the  end  (tf  18614, 
when  L(tfd  WoUek^  selected  hba  to  aeoon- 
pany  the  force  inteaded  to.BO  upitfiaNiielo 
the  reocue  of  General  Gbrcbn  at  Kburtoua. 
After  the  axmy  had  concentrated  at  Korti, 
'  Lord  Wolseley  despatched  the  colu  ma,  known 
M  ths  BessFt  Column,  under  the  command  1^ 
Sir  Herbert  Stewart  across  the  desert ttnwda 
Khartoum,  white  he  sent  anoth^  division  of 
his  forces  up  the  Nile  under  the  commaQd-of 
Earle,  with  Colonel  Henry  ^ackenbu^.  «s 
his«hief  of  the  statf.  Earle's  column  was 
not  expected  to  reach  Khartoum  uatil  some 
time  after  Stewart's,  and  one  of  the  prineipal 
reftsooB  of  its  despatch  was  to  punish  thetribes 
which  had  muudered  CoLwel  J.  D.  H.  Stewwrt 
and  Frank  Power  when  on  Hme  way  from 
Khartoum  in  the  previous  year.  This-was 
successfully  accomplished,  and  the  village  of 
the  murderers  burnt.  A  few  days  later  in  his 
upward  progress  Earle  attacked  a.powerfiil 
body  of  Arabs  in  their  entr^chmetits,  at  Kil^ 
bekan,onlOFeb.  18S5.  Theenemy'spositions 
were  carried  successfully;  but  while  leading 
on  his  troops  Earle  was  shot  in  the  fbreheaa 
and  killed  on  the  spot.  The  news  of  thefall 
of  filhartoum  made  it  necessary  for  Colonel 
BraokenhuiT,  who  had  succeeded  Eark,  to 
bring  back  his  column,  and  he  also  brought 
back  the  body  of  Earle,  which  was  sent  to 
England  and  buried  at  Allerton.  An  escu- 
lent statue  of  Earle  hae  been  made  by  G.  B. 
Birch,  A.ILA.,  and  erected  at  Liveipod,'  hie 
native  place. 

[Hart's  Army  List;  obittmry  flortea'  in  the 
Times,  16  Feb.  1886  ;  and  for  his  operattoas  da 
the  Nile,  The  River  Cohiam,  by  Hmoi><6taiend 
Henry  BiaekeDbniy,  d.B.]  H.  Hi  6. 

EABLE,  WILLIAM  BENSON  (1740- 
1796),  philanthropist,  eldest  son  of  Harry 
Benson  Earle,  was  00m  at  Shafteabujy,  Wilt- 
shire, in  1 740,  but  his  life  waa  passed  at  Sal  is- 
bury,  with  the  history  and  chat-ities  of  which 
city  his  name  is  inseparably  associated.  Aftor 
mending  his  bovhood,  first  at  the  school  in 
the  Close,  and  then  as  a  commoner  at  Win- 
chester College,  he  proceeded  to  Merton  Col- 
leg^  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in 
1^1,  MA.  in  1764  (Cat.  of  OafarA  Qradit- 
ata,  ed.  1861,  p.  303).  He  then  made  the 
ffrand  toui  01  the  continent  (1765-7).  On 
his  return  he  prepared  several  tracts,  in  which 
he  describes  uie  more  strikiog  portions  of  his 
travels.  Two  of  these,  viz.  *  A  DescaiptiOTi 
of  Vallombrosa'  and  'A  Picturesque  View  of 
the  Glaciers  in  Savov,'  he  communicated  to 
the  '  Monthly  Miscellany.'   A  third  is  <  A 
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Letter  to  Lord  Littelton,  containing  a  de- 
scription of  the  last  great  Eruption  of  Mount 
iEtna,  A.B.  176fl,'  I^nd.  1776,  being  the  se- 
quel to  &9  reprint  of  a  letter  on  the  eruption 
of  diesanie-moimtaut  in  1660  addressed  to 
GhazleB  II  Lord  'Winchilsea.  On  the 
death  of  his  &ther  in  1776  Earle  succeeded 
to  an  ample  fortune.  In  1786,  having  dts- 
covered  wnowaa  the  real  author,he  pubushed 
a  new  edition  of  Bishop  Earie's  *  Characters,' 
which  on  its  first  appearance  only  bore  the 
name  of  the  publisher  and  editor,  Edward 
Blount[q.v.l  He  was  an  excellent  musician, 
and  composed  several  gleee ;  also  a '  Sanctus ' 
And  a  '  Kjrie,'  which  are  sttll  occasionally 
performed  in  Salisbury  Cathedral.  He  died 
■at  S^borron  2 March  1796,  and  was  buried 
■at  Newton  Toney.  By  hiswillhebequwthed 
large  sums  to  various  teamed  and  charitable 
institutions.  A  protteof  himwas  engraved 
^  Prince  Hoare  in  1769  at  the  expense  of  the 
•Glodet^of  Arts. 

J Gent.  Mag.  Itr.  90,  Izri.  358,  1118;  Benson 
,  H^ehei'sOld  and  NevSaram,  6i9-S'i  i  Cat. 
of  HniieinBrit.  Mas. ;  XieboVs  niuatr.  ^Lit.T. 
-3M ;  Nidiols's  Lit.  Anecd.  ix.  402.]     T.  C. 

EAiCIiOM,RICHARD(1743-1822),mex- 

^otint  engraver,  son  of  Richard  Earlom,  who 
for  many  years  and  till  his  death  held  the 

^situation  of  a  vestry-clerk  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Sepulchre,  London,  was  bom  in  Ijond<ni 

-in  1743,  and  redded  in  Cow  Lane,  Smithfield. 
A  portion  of  the  premises  which  he  held  was 

^occupied  byan  eminent  coachmaker,  to  whom 
the  atage  coach  of  the  lord  mayor  was  ooea^ 
rionallr  taken  to  be  repured  and  cleaned. 
The  diegorical  paintings  by  Cipriani  which 
d.ecorated  the  vehicle  attracted  the  attention 

-of  Earlom,  who  made  copies  of  them.  He 
BO  far  succeeded  as  to  induce  his  £ither  to 
place  him  under  the  tuition  of  Cipriani,  and 
in  1766  became  known  to  Alderman  Boydell, 
who  entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  the 
young  artist  that  he  employed  him  to  make 
drnwmgefrom  the  celebrated  collection  of  pic- 
tures at  Houghton,  and  now  at  St.  Petersbuig, 
for  the  engravers  to  work  from.  In  1767  he 
■was  awar^d  apremium  by  the  Society  of  Arts. 
In  the  art  of  mezzotint  engraving  Earlom  was 
hie  own  instructor.  His  plates  show  great 
technical  skill,  especially  those  of  flowers  after 
Van  Huysum,  and  are  atghly  vidued  by  the 
oonnoisBBurs.  They  vrere  produced  in  a  style 
of  engraving  which  till  then  had  never  been 
thought  capable  of  representing  the  delicate 
texture  of  nowers.  Earlom  was  not  less  suc- 
cessful in  his  engravings  in  the  chalk  manner. 
A  fine  example  in  this  way  may  be  seen  in 
his  figure  of  Alope  after  Romney.  He  also 
engraved  a  series  of  prints  after  the  original 


drawings  of  Claude  Lomine,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  These  draw- 
ings were  called  the  'Liber  Veritatu,* and 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the 
real  works  of  Claude  mm  others  t£at  were 
said  to  be  from  his  hand.  These  engravings 
are  executed  in  imitation  of  the  originaldraw- 
ings,  and  printed  in  a  warm  bistre  colour  to 
aid  the  resemblance.  They  were  at  first  pro- 
duced only  in  outline,  simply  with  a  view  to 
show  the  character  of  the  «>mpoBition.  It 
turned  out  that  the  demand  was  so  extensive 
that  the  publisher,  Boydell,  caused  Eariora  to 
retouch  and  refresh  the  plates  no  less  than 
five  or  six  times.  He  died  9  Oct.  1822,  in 
Exmouth  Street,  Clerkenwell,  and  was  buried 
in  the  lowerburial-ground  of  St.  MaTy,Isling- 
ton.  Awidowandmarrieddaughtersurvivra 
him.  He  engraved  ovOT  sixty  pMtes  in  mezzo- 
tint,among  which  are '  The  Royal  Acadnny,' 
after Zofikny;  Samuel  Barrington,  after Rey- 
n<dds ;  lUcnud,  viscount  Fitxwilliam,  after 
Howajrd;  WilliamHenry.dukeofOloucester, 
after  Hamilton ;  Horatio,  lord  Nelson,  after 
Beechey;  William  Pitt,  after  Dupont;  the 
set  of  Btx  plates  of  the  *  Marriage  i  la  Mode,' 
after  Hogarth ;  two  flower  pieces,  after  Huy- 
sum ;  Blacksmith's  Shop,  and  the  Forge,  after 
Wright.  His  portrait  by  G.Stewart  has  been 
engraved  in  mezzotint  by  T.  Lupton. 

[Redgrave's  Diet,  of  ArUsts;  J.  C.  Smith's 
British  Mezzotinto  Portraits,  pt.  i.  p.  242 ;  Art 
Jouroal,  1866,  p.  241.]  L.  F. 

EABNSHAW,  LAURENCE  (d,  1767), 
mechuiician,  the  son  of  a  weaver  or  dom- 
worker,  was  bom  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  at  Wednescoiufa,  in  the  parish  of 
Mottram-ttt-LongdendaK,  Cheshire.  After 
serving  a  seven  year^  apprenticeship  to  his 
father^  business  he  went  for  four  years  to  a 
;  tailor,  and  then  took  to  his  last  trade,  that 
of  a  clockmaker.  He  had  a  remarkable 
genius  for  mechanism  of  all  kinds.  He  made 
musical  instruments,  and  taught  music ;  wx- 
derstood  chemistry,  metalluigy,  and  mathe- 
matics ;  was  an  engraver,  painter,  and  gilder; 
a  maker  of  sundials  and  of  optical  instru- 
ments ;  a  bell-founder  and  worker  in  various 
metals.  About  1768  he  invented  a  machine 
to  spin  and  reel  cotton  at  one  operation, 
which  he  exhiluted  to  some  neighbours,  but 
afterwards  destroyed,  under  the  mistaken  no- 
tion that  its  use  might  deprive  the  poor  of 
the  benefit  of  their  labour.  His  greatest 
work  was  an  ingenious  astronomicu  clock, 
on  the  invention  and  construction  of  which 
he  spent  several  years.  He  made  many  of 
these  clocks,  one  of  which  was  sold  to  Lord 
Bute  for  160/.,  and  afterwards  became  the 
property  of  Lord  Lonsdale.  Despite  his  great 
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local  fome  as  a  mechanic  his  earnings  were  j 
small,  and  he  remained  poor  to  thaend.  His 
priTatirau  were  increased  by  his  wife  bang 
bedridden  for  many  years,  and  by  his  own 
lameness  in  die  latter  period  of  his  life.  He 
died  in  M»>y  1767,  aMd  aboat  60,  and  was 
bniiedatMotlmni.  A  hundred  yeus  later,  as 
thfi  xenXt  of  a  serui  <rfarUdes  bvMT.WilUam 
Cihadwidk  in  die  'Ashtcm-unaer-Lyne 
VOtttTf  ft  handsome  monument  was  zwsed  to 
nismenunytiypublicBabscriftioiiinMottraitt 
clinidiyara.  Its  inanguratioa  was  marind 
by  ft  puUie  procesnon  on  10  April  1868. 

[Geat.  Hag.  1 787, voL  Mi.  pt^  ii.  pp.  605,  U65. 
13W;  Aikia's  Coantry  ronnd  Mancheeter,  1795, 
p.  466 ;  Earwaker's  East  Cheshire,  ii.  H9 ;  Fa- 
ktine  Note-Book,  iii.  171.]  C.  W.  8. 

SABN8HAW,  THOMAS  0749-1829), 
watchniaker,was  bom  at  Ashton-tinder-Lyne, 
Lancashire,  on  4  Feb.  1749,  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  watch- 
maker. He  afterwards  set  up  in  business  in 
London,  and  for  manyyears  had  a  shop  at 
119  Hi{^  Holbom.  He  greatly  improred 
and  simplified  Graham's  ingenious  tranut 
dock  ftt  the  Qreenwich  ObaeiTatoiy ,  and  was 
the  fittt  who  socceeded  in  making  ehrono> 
meters  so  umj^  and  che^  as  to  ce  within 
the  Teach  of  pnrateindiTidoals.  Hewosthe 
inrentor  of  the  erUndrieal  balance  ^ring,  and 
of  the  detached  detent  escapement,  though 
in  the  last  he  was  anticipated .  in  France  by 
L.Berthoud.  He  was  one  of  the  competitors 
for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude  in  179S, 
when  his  cause  was  espoused  by  Maskelyne. 
His  application  was  unsuccessful,  but  the 
commissioners  granted  him  and  John  Arnold 
3,000/.  each  for  the  improvements  they  had 
made  in  chronometers.  Earnshaw  wrote  two 
pamphlets :  1.  *  Explanations  of  Hmekeepers 
constructed  by  the  Author  and  the  late  Mr. 
JohnAznotd.  FuUishedbyorderoftheCom- 
nu8aoaenofLonfi:itude,'1806,4to.  2. 'Lon- 

Jitade:  an  Appeal  to  thePubUc,8tatingT.  E.'s 
Hoim  to  the  Original  Invention  of  tne  Im- 
provements in  his  Timekeepers,'  1808,  8vo. 

He  died  on  1  March  1829  m  Ohenies  Street, 
Bedford  Square,  afed  80.  His  portrait  was 
engraved  by  S.  Bellin,  after  Sir  M.  A.  Shee. 

[Wood's  Cariosities  of  Clocks  sod  Watches, 
1869 ;  Cat.  of  I^br.  aad  Mus.  of  the  Compsny  of 
Cloctmaken  (GaildbaQ,  London),  187&,  pp.  11. 
99 ;  NoUs  and  Quwiee,  1685,  6th  ser.  xi,  473 ; 
Gent.  Iffig.  1829,  pt.  i.  p.  283 ;  Oat.  of  the  Pa- 
tent Office  Ubranr,  1881,  i.  207 ;  Loadon  I)ire<^• 
toeiaB;  Saanifli^a  Modem  Hoioiog7,p  477.] 

C  W  8> 

SA8T,  8a  EDWAUD  HYDE  (1764- 
1647),  chief  jnatice  of  Oaleatta,  great-grand- 
son of  Captain  John  East.  wlu>  was  active 
in  the  conqiiest  of  Jamaica  and  obtained 


j  an  estate  there,  was  bom  in  tiiat  island  on 

9  Sept.  1764.  He  became  a  student  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 

10  Nov.  1786.  Be  sat  in  the  parliament  of 
1793  for  Great  fiedwin.  He  steadily  sup- 
ported Fitt.  In  1813  he  was  chosen  to  sno- 
ceed  Sir  Henry  Russell  as  diief  justice  of 
•th»  mptMBe  oenrt  at  Fort  William,  Bengal 
(such  IS  the  correct  destination).  Before  ne 
left  Endand  he  was  la^^ited  by  the  prmce 
regent.  Besides  performing  his  judicial  duties 
he  interested  hnnself  in  tiie  cause  of  native 
education,  and  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
Hindoo  Coll^.  "When  he  retired  from  office 
in  1822  the  natives  presented  him  with  an 
address  and  subscribed  for  a  statue  of  him. 
This,  executed  by  Ohantrey,  was  afterwards 
placed  in  the  grand-mry  room  of  the  supreme 
court.  Onhisretum'Eastwasmadeabaronet, 
36  April  1823.  He  repraamted  Winchester 
in  parliament,  lft23-81,  was  swtmt  of  the 
privy  council,  and  appomtad  a  member  of 
the  judicial  CMsmittee  of  that  body,  in 
order  to  assist  in  the  disposal  of  Indian  ap- 
peals. He  was  also  chosen  a  bencher  of  the 
Inner  Temple  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. Eastwa8marriedinl766,andhadason 
and  dsughtOT.  The  eon,  James  Buller  East 
[q.  v.],  succeeded  him  in  the  title.  East  died 
at  his  residence,  Sherwood  Honse,  Battersea, 
on  8  Jan.  1847.  His  wife  predeceased  him 
three  years.  East  is  chiefly  known  as  a  lemi 
writer  from  his  'Reports  of  Cases  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  from  Mich.  T«rm, 
26  Geo.  in  (1786),  to  Trin.  Term,  40Geo.  Ill 
(1800),'  8vo,  5  vols.,  1817,  by  C.  Duraford 
and  E.  H.  East.  These  were  the  first  law 
reports  published  re^^ularly  at  the  end  of  each 
term.  Hence  they  were  called  thsr  *  Term 
Reports.'  TheywereeoBtinuedlr^EftBtalona 
in  hia'R^orts  ci  Cases  aigaed  and  deter- 
mined in  the  Coort  of  Kixur's  Bench  Irnn 
Mich.  Term,  41  Geo.  m  (1800),  to  Mich. 
Term,  63  Geo.  lU  (1812),'  1801, 1814.  There 
are  various  American  editions  of  both  series. 
'  No  Bi^lish  T^rts,'  says  Marvin,  '  are 
oftmier  cited  in  ionerican  courts  than  these* 
(p.  S82).  Eastalao  wrote:  1. 'Pleas  <rf the 
urown ;  or  a  General  Treatise  on  the  Prizi> 
cipiles  and  Practice  of  Criminal  Law,'  2  vols. 
1808.  This,  the  result  of  fifteen  years'  labour, 
is  based  partly  on  a  careful  study  of  previous 
writers  and  on  private  collections  of  casfes. 
2.  'A  Report  of  the  Cases  of  Sir  Franots 
Burdett  agunst  the  Bif^t  Hon.  Gharies  Ab- 
bott,' 1811. 

[GenL  Mag.  April  1847;  Lodge's  Genealogy 
of  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage  (18S9),  p.  671 ; 
Marvin's  LcoalBiUiogmphy;  Souk's  Lavyu'i 
Refereties  Manual  (Boston,  188S);  Addit.  1^ 
19342,  f.  147.]  F.  V-ti 
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.  EAaa;  Sm  JAMES  BULLER  (1789- 
1878),  barmter,  eldest  sod  of  Sir  Edward 
Hyde  East  [q.  r.L  was  bom  in  Koomflbucy, 
LoadoB,  OQ T F«b.'1789.  Hewu^duoated 
att  Harrow  and  at  .Chzufe  Ghuroh,  -  Oxford, 
wlaare  he  procaeded  BJL  in  lSlO,  MA.  in 
16S4,8nd  was  created  aDjCX.  13  June  1884^ 
He  wai  called  to  the  bar  of  the  Ihobt  TemjpLe 
on  &  Feb.  1818,  became  a  bencher  ai  hia  um 
16  Jan.  1866,  and  reader  in  1889.  He  suty- 
oeeded  his  father  as  second  baronet  8  J«n. 
1847^  As  a  eoneerTatiTehesatibrWiu^eater 
from.  SO  July  X881  to  3  Dec  1882,  when  he 
wasdefeated,  and  &om  10  Jan.  1885  to  lOFob. 
1664i  He  wa&a  J.P.  and  deputy-lieutenant 
for  Oloueesteiehire,  and  a  magistrate  for 
Oxfordshire.  He  died  at  Bourton  House, 
near  Koreton-in-th»-Manh,  Qlouoeetershire, 
on  19  Not.  187a  He  married,  27  June  1832, 
Oaraiine  Etin>  second  daughter  of  James 
Han^  Leirii,  and  slater  of  Ohandoa  La^h, 
first tanmLei^  She woa -bom on  12 June 
1794,  and  died  on  7  April  1870. 

■  [Law  Timoe,  30  Not.  1878,  p.  88;  Tnn«, 
26  Not.  1878,  p.  9.}  G.  0.  B. 

EAST  (also  spelt  Est,  Est^  and  Easte), 
MlC^iAEL  <1580.?-16eOf>),  musical  com- 
poser, is  genwally  supposed  to  have  been  a 
«piL  «  Tlwmas  East  [^q.  v.],  the  well-JiDOwn 
printer,  l^e  only  information  to  be  ob- 
tained ooneeming  hia  life  ia  such  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  titl^-^agea  of  hia  mu- 
sical comporittons.  The  hrst  <tf  thes^  a 
madrigal,  *  Hmce,  stars  too  dim  of  light,' 
vra8>f»iifeributed  to  the '  Triumphs  of  Oriua,' 
the  coll  eot  ion  of  madrigals  made  in  honour 
ci  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  printed  in  1601, 
thoittfa  not  publi^ed  until  two  yeara  aftw- 
miitt  [see  Bast,  Tbomab].  Acccvding  to  a 
note  in  the  origiiBal  publication,  East's  song 
was  tent  too  late,  but  as  all  the  rest  were 
printed,  the  editor,  Thomas  Morley,  'placed 
It  before  the  reeti,  ratbev  than  leave'  it  out.' 
This  explains  the  reason  of  beginning  the 
collection  .with  work  of  -  an  utterfy  un- 
known composer,  though  it  h  diffioolt  to  see 
why  the- printer's  son  (if  such  he  were)  should 
hm  been  a  tardy  ooDtiibutor.  In  1604  his 
first  set  of '  Madngales  to  3,  4,  and  5  parts ' 
weiB  published  hy  Thomas  East.  The  names 
oi  beth  oompoBer  and  printer  are  here  given 
as  Gate.  In  1406  a  leoond  set  arasaiad,  in 
which  the  eomposer's  name  is  spelt  Eet,  and 
thi/pabHsher  u  J.  Windet.  from  the  &ct 
that  the  preface  to  this  book  ia  dated  '  From 
Ely  House  in  Holbome,'it  is  inferred  that  E^st 
WQS  at  that  time  a  retainer  of  Lady  Hatton, 
the  widow  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton.  Be* 
twoen  this  date  and  that  of  the  next  publica- 
tiotn  the  '  Third  Set  of  Booke8,  ,i;rhereinaie 


Pastorals,  Anthelaes,  Neopolitaiies,  Fancies, 
and  Madngales  to  6  and  6  parts '  (1j910),  he 
had  obtained  the  decree  of  'Bati^elar  of 
Uusicke,'  since  that  titla.  i^aats  after  Us 
nune  (given,  this  time,  vftk  the  onfpatX 
mdling  of  *  Este').  At.  some  time  wiAia 
tne  next  eight  years  he  was  appointed  master 
of  the  choristers  of  the  cathedral  of  Lichfield. 
A  '  Fourth  Set  of,  Anthemes  for  Vusus 
and  Chorus,  Madrigals  and  Songs  of  other 
kindes  to  4,  6,  and  61  parts,'  bears  that  ttUe, 
appended  to  the  name  of  East,  In  the  rame 
year  a  fifth  set  of  books,  consisting  of  sooga 
for  three  parte,  was  published,  and  in  161i9  a 
second  edition  of  the. fourth  set  appewed. 
In  1624  his  'Sixt  Set  of  Bookea,  wherein 

;  are  Anthemes  for  YeiSus  and  Chorus  of 
Sand  6  parts,' &c,  appeared.  Fromthedpdi- 
cation  <a  this  work  to  Br.  John  WUUama^ 
the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  it  awears  that  East 
had  received  a  lifo  annuity  nom  the  bishop, 
who  had  been  struck  with  tho  beauty  of  one 

I  of  his  motets.  A  'Seventh  Set  of  Bookes, 
wherein  are  Duos  for  two  Base  Viols  .-.  . 

I  also  Fancies  of  three  parts  for  two  TrefaLe 
Viols  and  a  Base  VioU#  so  made  as  they  must 
be  plaid  and  not  sung;  lastly  Ayerie  Fancies 
of  4  parts,  that  may  be  sung  aa  well  as 
plaid,'  i^peared  In  1038,  and  is  coo&Klered  to 
have  been  East's  last  composition.  It  was 
reissued  about  1653  by  Playford  wiUi  a  new 
title-page.  A  luimber  of  anthems  with  ac- 
companiments of  viols  were  published  by  the 
Musical  Antiquarian  Society  in  1845^  from 
a  set  (tf  manuscript  part-books,  once  in  the 
possession  of  Ji^  Evdm,  and  afterwards 
m  the  eoUectimi  irf  Dr.  RmiiMnlt,  who  edited, 
the  work.  The  date  of  Ea«t'a  death  hM  not 
been  discovwed. 

At  a  time  when  the  compositions  by  the 
English  madrigalian  composers  are  admired 
by  comparatively  few  lovers  of  miu^  and 
when  the  very  structural  laws  of  the  true 
madrigal  are  only  understood  by  a  mere 
handiul  ofleamedspeoialiate,  it  is  exceediogly 
difficult  to  estimate  the  position  which  East 
held  among  his  contemporaries.  In  all  proba- 
bility he  was  ooufiidsrably  youi^er  than  . the 
great  English  mastei;s  of  this  form,  and  he 
may  be  regarded  as  a  link  between  them  and 
the  important  school  which  culminated  in 
Hem^  Purcell.  His  verse-anthems  show  in 
the  solo  portions  a  desire,  unconscious  it  may 
be,  but  not  the  less  percept  iUe,  to-be  free  &om 
theexkenciesoftbepoly|4ioiuclawM^tfcough 
the  influence  of  the  new  monodic  schoob  oi 
Italy  had  not  made  itself  felt  in  England. 
The  orcheatxa  oTviola  ia  diridedinto  the  nme 
number  of  part*  as  the  chorus,  uct  at  no 
time  whe«  the  whcie  body  Of  voices  'ia  em- 
ployed do  the  instnmunte  ^ii^.  othmiiaa 
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than  in  unison  wttii  them.  lb  tlie«c«omp»- 
mments  to  the  B9I0  venes  there  is  occasioiuijly 
found  a  greater  laxity  as  to  compMs  and  style 
than  would  hare  been  p^nnitted  had  the 
whole  toore  been  written  fat  voices,  and  not 
infpequently,  as  b  the  openittgrof '  Blow  out 
the  trumpet,'  Bomethiag  like  what  we  should 
now  call  ^detcr^Te'  mntio  aBems  to  be  at- 
tempted. 

[&»ipo«itiona  of  Uidi&el  East,  aa  above ;  Pr»- 
ftce  to  die  TriHophfl  of  OriaDa,  firrt  poblished 
ia  «eoM  by  WiUiom  Haves aboat  1814;  Fiot&et 
to  Btmbanlt's  CoUeotion  of  Anthenu  by  Com- 
poaer*  of  the  MadrigBlian  Era,  pobtiahed  foe  th* 
VttsiCal  AntiqmriAD  Socisty.  ;  Gior«'« 

Diet.  ^  Koaic,  i.  495.]  J.  A.  F.  M. 

^AST  <ahio  spelt  Est,  Bate,  and  Eaate), 
THOMAfi  (1640P-1608?),printer  and  masie 
pahliflher,'Was  made  a  freeman  of  the  Stb- 
tionere'  OompaD^  on  6  Bee.  1566.  The  first 
appearance  01  his  name  as  a  printer  occurs  in 
th6_  roisters  of  the  company  in  1676,  when 
he  issued  RoUnsoa's  *  Christmas  Becreacons 
<tf  Histories'  and  Moralizacons  aplied  for  our 
solace  and  eonsolacons.'  Afterthis  date  his 
nAme  is  of  frequent  occurretfca  as  a  printer  of 
general  literature,  hut  he  does  hot  appear  as 
a  printer  of  mnsie  until  1687,  when  an  entry 
occurs,  under  date  6  Not.,  of  a  set  of  part- 
books  oititled/accQrdii^  to  the  register, 
'BasBQB.  Sonnettes  and  Souab  made  into 
muuck  of  fyve  porta.  By  William  Burd.* 
This  is  taken  to  be  identicu  with  the  undated 
edition  of  Byrd's  'PsalmeSf  Sonets,  and  Sotigs 
t}f  Sadnes  uid  Fietie,'  the  dated  edition  of 
which  appeared  in 1588 [see  Btbd,  Willia^. 
On  this  assumpf  ion  the  first  word  of  the  title 
would  be  sun^y  a  misprint  for  'Psalmes,' 
but  it  is  tax  more  likely  wat  the  scribe  wrote 
out  the  complete  title  01  one  of  the  part-books, 
including  the  name  of  the  part,  i.e,  bass.  In 
eitlieT  case  the  contents  of  the  earlier  book 
ue  piobaUy  to  be  found  in  the  1688  edition, 
in  the  tide  of  iritich  East  Is  described  as  pub* 
lishii^  m  AMongate  Street,  over  against  the 
iu|m  Of  the  Qeorae,  and  as  <the  asaigne  <^ 
w.Byrd'  "nUstast  u  explained  by  the  flict 
tAiat  m  1686,  on  the  death  of  iWUs,  Byrd 
had  acqmfed  the  monopoly  of  printing  muuc 
by  Qle  terms  of  the  wttent  granted  to  him 
and  Tallis  by  Queen  Khzabeth  in  1676.  In 
16^  thegrreat  collection  of  Italian  madrigals 
entitled  'Musica  Transalpioa*  was  published, 
and  beewie  the  most  impomant  agent  in  pro^ 
motin^  that  admiration  ror  'the  madrigal  (erin 
as  xueq  by  the  Italiane  which  resnltm  in  th« 
fbundErtiou  of  the  splen^  school  of  Enrlish 
thadr^ftlists.  The  frequency  with  which  the 
printersname  sippears  as  EetOi  taken  in  con- 
nection: with'  the  fact  that  he  Was  chosen  to 
intxoduife  iba  Italiaa  eompoeitions  into-  Eng^ 


land,  makes  it  diificulttonustfhs'conjectm 
that  the  printer  was  of-  ItaUan.  eztrac*ioi% 
but  there  IB  of  course  no  direct  endencetbaA 
such  w«s  the  ease.  In  1660  Byr^s  '  Soi^ 
of  Suinlrie  Natures '  and  the  first  book  of  hu 
*  Cantiones  3acr« '  were  published  br  Esat  at 
the'  sign  of  the  Bla^  Sjcme  in  Aldengate 
Street.  In  theiblLowingytBarth&ssmeconM 
poser  contributed  two  laadriffals  to  Thomas 
Watson's  'First  Sett  of  ItaW  Jiadr^^atis 
Englished,'  as  he  had  pteriously  done  in  the 
ease  (rf '  MuaieikTEsiisalpm^  and  in  1691  the 
second  set  of  grid's  own '  OantuneB  Sacne^ 
was  tsmed  fay  hn  assignee.  In  1681  Eaafe 
printed  «  new '  editifm  of  the  psalter  ti 
William  Damon,  the  first  issoe  of'whidk  had 
been  jmblished  bv  Jakn  Day  in  1679.  .This 
nbw  issue  of  the  oook  wa»  pul^abad  by  Wii« 
liam  Sfmyne,  who  seems  to  hsre'undertaken 
the  expense  of  the  work  in  eonsequeiice  of 
the  former  edition  not  hiTtng' reeatvedr  its 
doe  [see  Dahov,  Wiiojam}.  This  pssltev 
has  a  special  iaterest  for  musieiaas,  in-that 
its  two  parts  present  respectiTelytheancidat 
bad  the  modem  methods  of  narmonising 
tunes  for  eongregattonal  useithefizst  section 
of  the  book  gives  the  tune  to  the  tenor,  the 
second,  according  to  modem  dtag^  to  the 
tcebloToioe.  It  wonid  snftearthab  the  inno- 
vation did  not  at  once  aweal  to  the  pablit^ 
for  in  Uke  fidlowing  year  East  brou|dit  ont  • 
psalter  on  bis  own  aoeoimt,  of  wkkdilB  seeiDi 
to  have  been  the  e<^r,'aad  in  which  the 
tenor  part  has  the  tune,  as  in  all  the  oili^ 
psalters.  The  tunes  were  harmonised' by  tea 
eminent  composers,  among  wbom,  strange  to 
say,  Byrd's  name  does  not  occur.  They  am 
Bichara  AllisoD,  E.  Blaiwks,  Michael  Caven^ 
dish,  William  Cebbold,  John  Oouland,  Jcdlln 
Farmer,  QtHee  Famaby,  Edmund  HopMi; 
Edward  Johnson,  and  Cteorge  Kirbye:-  ^i* 
title  of  the  first  editton  runs :  'Tlie  Whole 
Booke  of  Fsatmeet  with  their  wonted  tdna^ 
as  tfa^  aiQ  eonff  in.OhnrcheB,  oomposed  inte 
torn  parts:  AU  wHieh  an<  soipuoed  ^t 
feufe  maymng  ecta  one  a  seneml  paatinlAiit 
boote.  Whrann  the  Chmxdt  tones  am  <a>e> 
ftilly  corrected,  and  therenmto  added  other 
short  tuaee  vwally  song  in  Loudtm,  onA 
otherplaoes  of  this  BsaUne.  With  a  Table 
In  the  end  of  tThe  booke  of  snch  tunes  as  sm 
newly  added,  withthe  nundierof  echPsehtae 
placed  tothe  said  Tune.  Compiled  b^sondiy 
authors  who  haue  30  Iabooffed  .heerin,.that 
the  vnskilful  with  snail  praotiee  may.attaiae 
to  sing  that  part  whioh  is  fittest  ibr'tiieiT 
voice.'  From  tills  it  is  plain  that  thet  ps^ier 
is  an  early  example  of  what  uusiciana  now 
call  *  score '  aa  distatwuished  from  "the  '  part* 
books,'' eadi  of'wbidi  contained- a.  seBatate 
port,  BO  that  a  whole  eat  of  beaks  «a*alva|» 
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iMcesaary  befon  a  madrig^  or  other  compo- 
titi<»i  contained  in  them  could  be  sung.  The 
book  affords  also  an  etsiy  instance  of  the 
practice  of  calling  tunes  by  various  names ; 
'Olassenbnrie  Time^'  '  Kentish  Tune,*  and 
'Gheeshire  Tune'  are  thus  distinguished. 
The  psalter  is  dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  John  Puckering^  knif^ht^lord  keeper  of 
the  great  aal,  and  a  dadu^ion  and  pre&ce 
are  written  bj  East.  The  second  edition,  the 
earliest  known  to  Burnej  and  Hawkins,  is 
datedl594,  andadurdappearedinl604.  In 
1693  Thomas  Morley's '  C&nxonets,  or  Little 
Short  Songs  to  three  Voyces,'  was  issued, 
and  in  1694  the  same  composer's  'Madrigalls 
to  four©  Voyoes.'  The  year  after  this  the 
Av^wrt  ballets  and  the  two-part  canzonets 
of  the  same  composer  were  published.  On 
S3  Jan.  1696  Byrd's  patent  expired,  and  East 
for  the  next  two  years  did  business  on  his 
own  account  exchisiTely.  On  22  Sept,  of 
that  year '  A  -brief  introduction  to  the  dcill 
of  songe  cottoeming  the  prsctize  sett  forth  by 
"William  Batl^  gent./  was  transfened  to  East 
from  AbdJe&s,  br  whom  it  had  faeenp^ted 
in  1681,  and  on  24  Nov.  he  iasned  Oeoige 
Kirlr^  madrigals. 

hkDaeemhet  \S99  many  of  the  books  pub- 
lished!^ license  from  Byn  were  transfornd 
to  East  independentiy.  cessation  of  the 
monopoly  aeons  to  luve  given  an  extraordi- 
nary impetus  to  the  publicaUon  of  music  In 
the  next  few  years  nearly  all  the  masterpieces 
of  the  English  madrigaliste  were  issued.  In 
1697  Nathaniell  Patrick's 'Songs  of  Sundry 
Natures '  were  published,  and  on  oration  de- 
livered by  Dr.  John  Bull  at  Gresfaam  College 
was  printed,  as  well  as  the  second  edition  of 
'Musica  TransalDina.'  The  next  year  saw 
the  publicatuHi  01  Wilbye's  first  set  of  madri- 
gals, Moiiey's  madrigals  (five  voices)  ondcan- 
son^  (pjm  TCHCes)  selected  from  the  works 
ot  Italian  eonposers,  a  selection  from  the 
works  <rf  Oriaado  di  Lasso,  and  Weelkes's 
'Ballets  and  Madrigals.'  In  this  year  a  new 
Ipatent  was  granted  to  Thomas  Morley,  whose 
celebrated  'Introduction*  had  appeared  in  the 
mevions  year,  from  another  press  than  East's, 
fniis  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  cir- 
cumstance that  East's  name  does  not  appear  on 
the  raster  of  the  Stationers'  Compaii^  until 
1600,  may  mean  that  he  had  hod  a  diflerence 
with  Morley,  who  now  had  it  in  his  power 
to  injure  his  business.  AVhether  or  not  this 
were  the  case  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
dedde,  but  the  diflerence,  if  such  existed, 
■ma  not  of  long  dtmtion,  for  in  July  1600 
Dowlud's' Second  Book  en  Ayrea*  mpeared, 
from  Bastes  press.  Jones's  'Fust  Book  of 
Ayiea'  was  issued  in  the  next  year,  when  the 
great  ocdleetitm  <tf  madrigals  called  'The 


Triumphs  of  Oriana*  was  printed,  though 
not  published.   The  idea  of  this  ooUection 
seems  to  have  been  token  from  a  beok  of 
madrigals  by  various  composers,  published  at 
the  Pnalese  press  at  Antwerp  in  the  some 
year  (or  perhaps  previonsly,  see  preface  to 
Hawes's  raition  of  Tke  TVwmpAf  iff  Ortana, 
pp.  6, 8).   Tbe  Antworp  cdleetion  had  the 
general  title  of '  n  Trionfo  di  Don,*  and  ctm- 
sisted  of  twrat^Haine  niadrimlB  each  mding 
with  the  words  'Viva  la  bdla  Don.'  It  u 
not  unlikely  that  this  collection  mar  &nt 
have  appeared  in  Italy,  and  become  known 
to  English  musicians,  or  rather  to  Thomas 
Morley,  through  the  agency  <^  Nicholas 
Yonge,  who,  as  we  know  from  the  pre^cete 
'Musics  Transolpina,'  was  in  the  hMUt  of  re- 
ceiving all  the  new  music  from  lUdy.  If 
Hawkins's  account  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  English  collection  was  made  in 
honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth  be  true,  the  idea 
originated  with  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  to 
whom  the  collection  is  dedicated,  and  who, 
with  a  view  to  alleviate  the  queen's  concern 
for  the  execution  of  Essex,  j^ve  for  a  jmie 
sutgect  to  the  poets  and  musioiaiu  of  the  time 
the  beauty  and  accompUshmentsof  hia  nml 
mistiesa.  Hawkins  goes  cm  to  sunpise  that 
the  queen  was  fbnd  m  the  name  Oriana,  but 
at  the  same  time  adds,  on  Camden's  autho- 
rity, that  a  Spanish  ambassador  had  libelled 
her  by  the  name  of  Amadia  Oriana,  and  for 
his  insolence  was  put  under  a  guard.  This 
last  circumstance  would  account  for  the  fact, 
which  seems  to  have  been  alike  unknown  to 
Hawkins  and  to  Hawes,  the  editor  of  the 
reprint  of  the  collection,  that' The  Trium^ 
01  Oriana'  was  not  actually  published  till 
after  the  queen's  death  in  1603.   On  this 
suppoution  the  name  which  was  intended 
to  please  the  queen  ^ve  her  great  offence, 
so  that  the  publication  h»d  to  be  delayed. 
1^  accounts  for  the  presence  <tf  two  mvdri- 
gals,  by  Pilkington  and  Bateson  respectively, 
in  which  the  burden  of  the  words  runs  '  ui 
Heaven  lives  Oriana,*  instead  of  the  mding 
common  to  all  the  reet  of  the  compositions, 
'Long  live  fair  Oriana.*   The  contribution 
of  Michael  East  (probaUy  the  printer's  son) 
arrived  too  late  to  be  inserted  in  anjf  other 
place  than  immediately  after  the  dedication, 
and  Bateeon's' When  Oriana  walked  to  take 
the  air'  was  too  late  to  be  printed  at  all  in 
the  collection.  It  was  placed  in  the  first  set 
of  madrigals  by  this  composer,  which  was 
published  by  East  later  on  in  1603,  together 
with  Wedkes's  seecmd  set,  and  *  Medulla 
Musidie*  by  ^yri  and  Fembosco  [see  BntD, 
WiLUAJfl.  Tb»  pnblications  of  1^  are 
Michad  East's  first  set  of  madrigals,  &c.,  the 
'  First  Bode  of  Songs  or  Ayns  in  finir  parts, 
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eompOHd  Ff.  V*  (Fnncis  Pilkinf^on). 
Tbe  Temuning  books  which  are  undoubtedly 
of  East's  printing  an  BttcI's  '  Oradualia,* 
1605,Yoair8'0aiuonets,WCroc8'8*MQsica 
Sacra,'  1007.  The  next  title-psffe  on  which 
Sas^B  name  appears  has  misled  all  the  aatho- 
litieaastothelMiffthof  hislife.  The  second 
set  of  WilbreV '  Madrigals '  (1600)  is  stated 
to  be  printed  byTbomas  East,a/ia«Snodhani, 
and  itistbeieioresunnised  byfiimbaultand 
others  tbat  for  some  reason  unexplained  East 
took  the  name  of  Snodham  at  this  time,  and 
that  oraiaequently  all  books  bearing  the  latter 
name  (whidi  oeenn  as  late  as  1634^  are 
raallyto  be  included  anumfftJie wwkspnnted 
I^Eart.  Anentinrunto&teI7Jan.l609in 
tM'Stationen^Begisters'makeB  it,  however, 
a  matter  of  osrtainty  that  East  was  dead  by 
tills  time.  The  entry  shows  that '  Thomas 
Snodham,  aUa$  E!aat,  entered  for  his  Ck>pye8 
with  the  consent  of  If  tstrees  East .  . .  these 
bookes  followinge  whiob  were  Master  Thomas 
Eastes  copies.'  Bt  the  evidence  of  the  same 
register  it  is  eertun  that  this  Snodham  is  by 
no  means  a  mere  pseudonym,  but  a  separate 
individual,  who  received  the  freedom  of  the 
company  on  28  Jane  1602  (Abbeb,  Tran- 
leript  of  ike  Stationtri  lUffiatert,  ii.  733), 
and  whose  first  publication  was  licensed  on 
14  Hay  1603.  It  is  clear  that  what  would 
now  be  called  the  «^right  of  the  books,  the 
list  of  which  includes  all  the  most  ccdelffated 
pnbfieations  of  those  above  named,  was  tran^ 
ferred  to  Snodham  by  East's  widow,  and  that 
Snodham  kept  for  a  time  the  well-known 
name  on  his  title-pages  for  commercial  rea- 
sons. In  Decemb«rl610  some  of  East's  books 
were  again  assigned  to  John  Browne,  and  in 
September  1611  many  were  tranrferred  to 
Matthew  Lownee.JohnBrowne^and  Thomas 
Snodham.  The  widow,  Lucretia  East,  died 
in  1631,  leaving  30/.  for  the  purchase  of 
plate  for  the  Stationers'  Company,  to  which 
East  gave  in  1604  a  piece  of  plate  of  thirty- 
one  ounces  to  be  excused  from  serving  some 
office. 

[Arber's  Stationers'  Rogistera ;  Prefuee  to  the 
Whole  Bouk  of  Fsalnu,  pablithed  for  the  Huti- 
cnl  Aniiqnarisn  Society,  1844  ;  Preface  to  the 
Trinmphs  of  Oriana^  pnUiriied  in  score  by  Wil- 
liam Haves,  about  1814[  OroTe*sDiet.oflfiuic, 
i.  494,  ii.  867,  611.]  J.  A.  F.  M. 

J&AST-AKGLES,  Knee  ov.   [See  Run- 

WALK,  (2. 627       SieSBBBT,  (2.  637  F ;  EVBS]> 

■Biafd.7M;  Edvvxb,  841-670.] 

SASTCOTT,  RICHARD  (1740  P-1838), 
writer  on  music,  bom  at  Exeter  about  1740, 
was  author  of  '  Sketches  of  the  Origin,  Pro- 
gress, and  EflTecta  of  Mnsic,  with  an  Account 
ttf  the  Andent  Burdl  and  Minstrels,'  Bath, 


1793.  The  book,  wluch  was  received  with  re- 
markable favour,  was  made  up  irom  the  his- 
tories of  Bumey  and  Hawkins,  the  influence 
of  the  former  being  most  prominently  felt. 
The  only  portion  of  any  real  value  is  a  chapter 
on  the  state  of  English  church  music,  in  which 
the  author  deprecates  the  custom  of  writing 
fugal  music  for  voices,  on  the  ground  that 
such  treatmentprevents  the  words  from  being 
properly  heard.  His  reasons  are  clearly  ex- 
pressed, and  his  examples,  intended  to  prove 
the  defects  of  vocal  fugues,  are  taken  with 
the  utmost  boldness  from  the  works  of  mua- 
eiana  of  the  hij^kest  order.  An  elabomte 
criticism  of  the  book  will  be  foond  in  the 
'Monthly  ReTiew,'xUi.45-fiO  [see  alsoBiTT, 
John,  1768-1824].  At  the  end  of  his  booh 
appears  an  advertisement  of  other  works  \tj 
the  author,  viz. '  The  Harmony  ot  the  Muses,* 
'  Six  Sonatas  for  the  Pianoforte,'  and '  Poeti- 
cal Essays.'  At  his  death  in  1828  he  was 
chaplain  of  Livery  Dale,  Devonshire,  on  the 
presentation  of  Lord  RoUe. 

\  Eastcott's  Sketches ;  0«dC.  Mag.  xcviii.  pU  ii. 
p.  647  ;  Grove's  Diet  of  Music,  i.  479  ;  Brown's 
Biog.  Diet,  of  Musiciaos.]  J.  A.  F.  M. 

EASTCOURT,  RIO  HARD  (1868-1712), 
actor  and  dramatist.   [See  Esicoitbt.] 

EASTEE  KBNNET,  Lobd  (d.  1594), 
Sosttish  j  udge.  [See  Hat,  Albuxskr.] 

EASTHOPE,  Sib  JOHN  (1784-1866), 
politician  and  journalist,  horn  at  Tewkesbury 
on  29  Oct.  1784.  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomaa 
Easthope  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John 
Leaver  of  Overbury,  Worcesterslura.  He 
was  originally  a  clwk  in  a  provindal  bank, 
and  came  to  London  to  push  his  fortune.  In 
1818,  in  partnership  witn  Mr.  Allen,  he  be- 
came a  stockbroker  at  9  Exchaiue  Buildings, 
city  of  London,  and  engaged  m  a  series  of 
speculations  by  which  in  the  coume  of  a  few 
years  he  is  said  to  have  realised  upwards  of 
150,000/.  He  was  a  magistrate  for  Middle- 
sex and  Surrey,  churman  of  the  London  and 
South-Western  Railway  Company,  a  director 
of  the  Canada  Land  Company,  and  chairtnan 
ofthe  Mexican  Mining  Companj^.  He  unsuc- 
cessfully contested  St.  Albuis  m  the  liberal 
interest  on  0  June  1821,  but  was  elected  and 
sat  for  that  borough  from  1826  to  1830.  In 
1831hewa8TetuniedfMfiattbuxy;  in  1886 
contested  without  success  Southanptoa  and 
Lewes,  and  sat  for  Leicester  from  1837  until 
his  retirement  from  parliamentaiyli&inl647, 
when  hecontestedBridgnorthunsuocnslully. 
He  spoke  in  the  house  with  great  ease,  and 
usually  with  much  effect,  but  only  on  theoom 
laws  and  odier  questions  with  which  he  wu 
well  acquainted.  He  purchased  the '  Morning 
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ClmniicJa'iTOaiWiUiRmlimellClament  [q.T.] 
in  1834  for  16^A,  and  sold  hu  interest  in 
the  paper  on-hie  retirement  from  pailuunent 
in  1847.  On  24  Aug.  1&1:1  hewM  created  it 
baronet  by  Lord  Mulaounie,  aa  s  reward  for 
his  adbarence  to  the  liberal  party,  and  for  hie 
advoctioy  i.if  II  ^^  ar  [(olioy  in  conneetiMi  with 
the  SyriuD  Kdikirs.  He  died  at  Fir  Grove,  near 
Wfljbridm,  Surrtsy,  on  11  Deo.  1865,  He 
tiunrt4,£nt,4-4iJ9. 1807,  Ann^dausiiter  of 
JM»bBtak«,af  Leopard  Hous^  Worcaater; 
VMMl^,  19  $6^1843,  Elisabeth,  eldest 
d^M^t9r.4(  €olaicil  A.  Skyring,  RA.,  and 
'm&vM  UuQf  -i*hB.  Loariey,  BA.,  who 

[Qtnt.  Mag.  Janiuurf  1666.  p.  lift;  "nmes, 
14  Bee.  186*,' p:  e ;  Foitraits  of  pQblio  Cbarae- 
tars  (1841).  i.  78-88;  Letters  br  James  Sedg- 
wick, ofaainaao  of  the  Board  of  Stamps  (184fi), 
pp.i-Ti.1  G.  0.  B. 

EA.STLAKE,  Sis  CHARLES  LOCK 
(1793-1865),pre3identaftheRoval  Academy, 
Iwm  at  Plymouth  on  17  Nov.  X793,  was  the 
fourth  son  of  George  Eastlake,  admiralty 
agent  in  thai  town,  an  office  which  had  been 
held  by  the  Eastlakes  for  some  generations. 
His  mother,  a  *  woman  of  seftnedand  snittle 
nature,'  was  Ma^,  daughter  of  Samuel  Piezoa 
of  Exeter,  where  her  mmily  had  been  long 
resident.  Charles  was  sent  Co  t)ie  mmmar 
school  atI^ymptoQ,then  under  Mr.  Bidlake, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  studied  French 
under  M.  Lelong.  and  took  lessons  in  draw- 
ing from  Samuel  Front  [q.  v.]  He  was '  con- 
scientious, painstaking,  and  ambitious,'  and, 
though  fond  of  bOTish  sports,  'always  a 
quiet  and  studious  ooy,  and  determined  to 
do  well  whatever  he  undertook.'  His '  volun- 
taiy  delight  and  recreation  was  the  art  of 
poetry/  and  iie  was  '  an  enthusiast  lor  music. 
. '.  .  Industry,  application,  and  self-denial 
were  strenuously  taught  and  practised  in  his 
fiunily,  and  the  habit  ual  tone  in  conversation, 
and  in  letters  between  father,  sons,  and  bro- 
thers, Was  scholarlike,  cultivated,  and  accu- 
rate in  thought  and  expression.'  Moreover, 
WiUiarn,  the  eldest  of  his  brothers,  was  four- 
teen years  his  senior,  and  '  took  an  almost 
fatherly  interest  and  pride  in  his  advance- 
iaenV 

In  the  autumn  of  1808  he  was  sent  to  the 
Charterhouse,  but  in  December  of  the  same 
year  he  snnounced  to  his  father,  in  a  letter  of 
remarkable  firmness  and  closeness  of  reason- 
ii^,  that  his  TQsolution  to  be  an  historical 
painter  was '  unalterabljr  fixed.'  He  was  no 
doubt  iilfluenced  by  Benjamin  Havdon  [q-T.], 
his  fallow-townsman,  who  was  then  in  Lon- 
don engaged  upon  his  great  picture  of 'Ben- 
tatosi'iduchwaa  to  efiectareyolution  in  art. 


Next  ttonth,  with  his  &tber's  eonsast,  he 
became  an  art  student  under  the  charge  Of 
Haydou,  and  was  installed  in  Haydon'a  oid 
lodgings  at  8  Beoad  Street,  Gamaby  Market; 
Louden.  In  March  he  was  admitted  to  the 
antique  school  -  of  the  Boyal  Aoadamy,  in 
Apru  to  Sir  Charles  Bell's  aehool  of  anatomy, 
in  Pecember  to  the  life  eohool  of  the  Aca- 
demy ;  in  April  1810  he  obtained  this  ailver 
medal  of  the  Soo^r  ni  Arts  for  ft  drawing 
of  a  baa-zelief,  and  uottt  the  same  tisia  Mr. 
Harman,the  banker,  gave  him  his  fiist  oom- 
miaaion  for  a  picture.  He  read  U>e  olaMioa 
for  two  hours  a  day  regularly  unibU  he  oottld 
read  Vixgil  and  Homer  without  a  dictionary, 
but  this  was  part  of  what  he  deemed  neeeet 
sery  for  his  education  as  an  historical  painter. 
His  li£a  indeed,  even  from  Uieee  eariy  yearst 
was  one  of  incessant  hard  work,  sjkI  me- 
tbodicaUv  regulated.  He  measured  every- 
thing ana  evioy  person  with  wonderful  jus- 
tice, even  Haydon,.  Uu  defecta  of  whose 
character  and  art  he  soon  found  out,  and 
Turner,  another  fellew^ownsmau,  whos»g»- 
nius.he  at  <mce  reoogniaed,  and  Fuseli,  whose 
ignoranceof*  the  mechanical  part  of  the  art* 
showed  Eastlake  ^be  importance  of  mastering 
it  to  begin  with.  He  ahoved  from  the  onteet 
the  high  Mnu,  the  critical  faculty,  and  the 
interest  in  both  the  theory  and  the  teehniosl 
details  of  hli  art,  which  guided  him  through- 
out. 

His  commission  for  Mr,  Harman  was  not 
finished  till  1312,  for  a  elessicftl  oomposition 
on  wliich  he  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time) 
research,  and  energy,  was  abandoned  for  oon- 
Bcientious  motives,  and  the  aubject  of  the 
'  Raising  of  Jairus's Daughter'  chosen  instead. 
In  1812  he  lost  his  youngest  brother,  John, 
who  had  conceived  an  ardent  deisire  to  ex- 
plore the  interior  of  Africa  for  purposes  oi 
philanthropy  and  acienoe,  and  died  of  fever 
at  Sierra  I«me  six  minUhaafter  he  left  Eng- 
land. In  1813  Eastlake  went  home  fiw  some 
mouths,  and  painted  several  nertraita,  includ- 
ing one  of  his  mother,  and  another  of  his 
old  master,  Mr.  Bidlake.  A.  short  trip  to 
Calais  in  April  1814  was  followed  in  18L5 
by  a  visit  to  Paris,  where  he, studied  with 
attention  the  great  coUecttonsofnusterpieces 
then  in  the  Louvre.  He  stayed  there  till 
Napoleon  had  escaped  from  Elba  and  was 
about  to  re-enter  Paris.  Irving  that  city 
en  19March(theBaraedayasLoiUBXVIII). 
he  raliamed  to  Plymouth,  where  he  lemaiiied 
painting  portraits  tUltfaeemperorwaalHroiight 
intheBellerophoatoPbnunittiSoimd,  £^ 
lake  hovered  round  Bellerophon  in  a  boat, 
taking  'rapid  sketcheS|  which  resulted  in  a 
small  full-Ien^h  portiut  of  the  emperor,  and 
another,  life-sue,  with  other  ilgurea,  which 
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was  puEcbssed  by  five  gentkBiea  ofl^inoiitH. 
The  fCHcmeT  now  belongs  to  L^dj  Eastlake^ 
and  the  latter  to  Lord  Olinton.  The  large 
^tiire  was  ezhibitad  in  London  and  the 
pcoTmces,  and  EMtlaka  receiTed  altDgetben 
about  1^/.  for  hU  labour.  This  enabled 
him'  to  rioit  Italy,  for  'vrhich  he  started  in 
September  1&16,  passing-  throu^  Fans,  Oe- 
nen,  Turin,  'Milan,  Parma,  Bolt^^na,  Flo- 
ECDM^and  ^jena,  m  ronte  ifiocBoau,  vludi  he 
entaced  oa  24  Not.  in  oompai^  -with.  Dr. 
Bnnasn  ^Ikbe  oheTalier). 

For  the  next  fourteen  years  Rome  was  his 
home.  First  seeking  Italy  for  its  olassical 
asBociationBr  antiquities,  and  its  art,  he 
learned  to  lore  it  for  its  aoenQry..  For  a  while 
he  abandoned  hie  ambitions  as  an  historical 
punter,  and  dsToted  fabnself  to  landscape, 
and  landscape  with  the  picturesque  figures 
of  the  Italian  peasantry.  The  sooiety  was 
also  congenial  to  himi,  He  had  valuable  in* 
txoductions  from  Visdontl  and  others.  Here 
he  met  Cockerell,  Bir  Humphry  Davy,  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrenre,  Thomas  Moor&  Samuel 
Rogars,  Turaev^  >Eitt7,  Uwins,  JsichBon,  the 
Miss  Berxys,  Miss  Oatharine  FanshawtL  and 
Gutain  and  Mis,  Qiaham  (afterwards  Lady 
OalloDtt)!.  From  the  date  of  his  first  smTu 
in  Rome  till  1830, -when  he  finally  made  his 
hoBtt  in  Englani^  he  only  visited  England 
twice,  once  in  1820  after  his  ihl^er'a  death, 
and  agun  in  1828  after  his  election  as  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Acadony.  The  first 
two  years  in  Italy  were  spent  principally  in 
study,  travel,  and  sketching  from  nature. 

In  Apal  1817  he  went  by  sea  to  Naples 
ix  company  with  Mr.  Seymour  Eirkup,  aiid 
in  March  1818  -to  Greece  with  Mr.  (after^ 
wards  Sit  Caiaries)Barry  and  two  othem.  He 
stayad  more  than  three  months  at  Athens. 
I>!iom  Athens  he  went  to  Malta  and  Sicily, 
retuzning  to  Bome  in  December  1818, '  IwiDg^ 
iag  with  bin  nine^  oil*«ketches,  many  of 
them  comperetively  finished  cdl-pictures,  ^ 
intereatuig  woiks  of  avt.' 

Hii  industry  in  Greece  was  equalled  in 
ItalT ;  besides  sketobiw  in  the  open  air  r»- 
ganuees  ai  tibe  son  he  £ew  regolarly  at  the 
Academy  in  the  eTeninf^,  and  earned  mnsdf 
tbe  title  of  the  most  industrious  artist  in 
Rome.  In  Bome  his  Greek  sketches  nude 
a  sensation,  and  he  was  beset  with  oommia- 
sions.  Xiitde  of  this  pmre  landscape  work  is 
known.  Bxcept  in  1828  he  seidom  or  ever 
exhibited  a  stifle  landscape;  and  though  his 
still  andrafinement  in  this  branehof  art  am 
obvious  enough  i&his  later 'pictures,  such  as 
hi* '  banditti  pictuie*  and  *  Filgrima  ia  Si^t 
of  Bomet'  their  interest- foe  Ihe  pabUomainly 
oBnrirtcii  in  the  figures.  A.  fim  exami^  ol 
Ue  annm  of  bnd£  and  poetixia  landsci^ 


composition  is  now  in  the  National  GaUery 
('Byron's Dream,'  exhibited  182»). 

Hie  '  banditti '  pietiires  first  brought  him 
fiune  in  England.  -  Those  exhibited  at  the 
British  Institution  in  18S8  (all  commissions' 
from  visitors  at  Rome)  could  have  been  sold 
'  fifty  tdmas  over,'  and  brought  him  a  fine  com- 
pliment from  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  At 
thistime^theprindples  ofV enetian  colouzing 
began  to  occupy  his  mind,'  and  the  next  year 
he  exhibited  at  the  British  Instituti(m  a  ine- 
tore  with  half  ficnres  lif»^ize  called  *  The 
Champion,'  which  was  praised  by  Haydon 
fsr  its  *  Titianesi^ue  aim^city.'  Returning' 
to  his  early  ambition  to  excel  as  an  historietu 
painter,  he  completed  a  pioture  of '  The  Spar* 
tan,  Isados,'  who,  according  to  Plutarch's 
'  Life  of  Agesilaus,'  was  taken  for  a  divinity 
in  battle.  It  created  a  sensation  in  Rome 
first  and  afterwards  in  England,  where  it 
was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1827. 
In  the  following'  November  Eastlake  was- 
elected  an  associate.  In  1838  he  exhibited 
the  first  version  of  Us  celebrated  picture  of 
'Pilgrims  in  nght  of  ReoM^'  and  hi  the  next' 
year  'Byron's  Dream.'  tbe  f<dlowhig- 
February,  although  he  had  ezbibifeedoiily  six- 
pictares  at  the  Academy,  but  ^iree  of  iniioh 
could  be  called  important,  he  was  ^ected  a 
full  member  of  the  Academy. 

When  he  returned  to  settle  fi>r  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  England,  Eastlake  possessed  per^ 
haps  the  most  cultivated  undentandiag  on 
art  then  existing.  He  travelled  always 'hand- 
book in  hand,'  and  observed,  noted,  and  oriti-' 
cised  with  the  strictest  care  everything^ 
whether  pictare,  architecture,  or  scenery) 
which  came  in  his  way.  To  complete  hi? 
knowledge  of  the  picture  galleries  of  Europe, 
he  had  '<m  Lis  return  to  Rome  in  1828  taken 
a  tour  Aroug^  Holland, 'Belgiom,  and  G«r* 
many,  and  on  hia  way  to  ^glAnd  m  1830- 
he  had  visited  Viennd.  As  early  as  1819  he 
had  written  mx-  artidM  on  difibnatsnl^eete 
for  the  'London  Maganne,' which  was  startled  ■ 
in  the  following  year,  and  in  1829  fae  <!!om- 
posed  a  pi^r  for  the '  Quarterly  Review '  on  ■ 
the  'Philosophy  of  the  ¥m6  Aita.*  This, 
owing  t»  the  author's  fsstidlonsnees,  was 
never  published  in  the' 'Review,'  but  parte 
of  It  were  indlnded  in  the  selections  from  his 
wiTtings  (' Cotztributliftm  tb  the  Literature 
of  the  Fine  ArU  *),  edited  by  Mr.  Bellendttn 
Ker,inl848. 

lie  period  from  1880  to  1840  was,  says 
Lady  Eastlake,  *  the  most  prodtiotSve  Ih  works 
of  note.'  B««idee  -numerous  portraits  for 
which,  espeetally  those  of  ladies  in  fhnoy 
costumssf  tbeie'Was  a  ffMt  demand,' there 
belong  to  this  time  the '  Haear  and  IsUamM' 
(diploiaa-  pietnre))  the- '  ^asilBt  Womes^ 
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falDting  from  the  Bite  of  a  Serpent'  (18S1) 
(South  Kensington  Museum)  ;  *  Escape  of 
Francefico  Carraia'  (1834),a  i^Uca  of  which, 
painted '  1849,  is  in  the  National  Gallery 
( V^emott  eolleotion) ;  sevMal '  Klgrim '  pic- 
tures, Tinations  mon  or  less  of  the  mcture 
of  1627;  'Gaston  de  Foix'  (1888);  and 
'  Christ  blessing  little  Children  *  (1839). 
This  last  picture  and  '  Christ  weeping  over 
Jerusalem,  painted  in  1641,  and  now  in  the 
National  Qallery,  raised  his  popularity  to  itB 
height;  and  a  graceful  composition  of  the  '■■ 
same  year, '  The  Sisters,'  had  to  he  repeated 
(willi  Tariations)  six  times.  Never  a  large 
producer,  the  pressure  of  other  duties  and  an 
increasing  fastidiousness  now  limited  more 
and  more  the  number  of  hie  works. 

Of  his  art  no  one  has  written  more  justly 
than  his  widow  in  the  memoir  prefixed  to  the 
second  edition  of*  Contributions  to  the  Idtera- 
tuTO  of  the  fine  Arti/  vhich  it  (me  of  tlie 
moet  admnaUe  of  slioxt  UMn^liieB.  She 
writes  truLr  iiat '  be  was  one  <»  tnoee  punters 
vhose  art,  nowever  in  unison  vith  his  mind, 
no  means  c<mTe^8  a  just  measure  of  it. 
l^eganoe  of  obmpoaition,  breadth  and  sweet- 
ness of  colour,  and  refinement  of  expression 
are  the  chief  characteristics  of  his  pictures, 
and  their  most  ^during  charm  lies  perhaps 
in  those  female  heads  of  '  enchanti^  type' 
which  first  appeared  in  '  FUgrims  in  Sight  of 
Bome.' 

In  1833  Eastlake  was  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  his  native  city  of  Plymouth,  and 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired  as  an  au- 
thority on  art  began  to  show  itself  in  vaaty 
ways.  Though  he  thought  and  wrote  nradi 
up(m  ait,  he  rSfused  to«nter  into  aa;^  «DgW(e* 
ments  vnieh  would  interfere  with  his  protes- 
sion  as  an  artist.  Twice  (In  1833  and  1836) 
he  refused  to  he  the  first  professor  of  fine  arts 
at  the  London  University,  and -the  scheme 
fell  to  the  ground.  He  declined  to  give  a 
series  of  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
and  after  the  government  had  adopted  his 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  bcdooIs  of 
dee^;n  he  could  not  be  induced  to  undertake 
its  direction.  In  1836,  however,  he  consented 
to  he  one  of  the  oounol  appointed  by  the 
board  of  trade  for  the  new  schools.  In  the 
following  vear  he  was  examined  before  Mr. 
(afterwarcte  Sir  Beigamin)  Hawee'  [q.  r.l 
committee  for  inqumng  into  the  means  ta 
promotii^  the  arts  in  this  country,  and  bis 
evidence  and  a  lett<7  which  he  wrote  to  the 
duunnan  may  be  sud  to  have  been  the  com- 
nenoement  of  his  long  labours  as  a  public 
servant.  His  learning  and  cap«city  attracted 
the  attwtion  of  Sir  Robert  Feel,  and  when 
the  commission  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Ikouses  of  parliament  (called  the  Fine  Aits 


(Commission)  was  appointed  he  was  singled 
out  for  its  secretary.  He  had  prevkrasly  de- 
clined to  be  one  of  the  commissioners,  on  the 
ground  *that  Huy  would  have  to  ariect  tiie 
artists  most  fitted  for  en^loyment.'  lbs 
^KHntment  brooj^t  him  into  close  com- 
munication with  Prince  Alb«t,  ud  he  was 
from  this  time  the  chief  adviser  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  prince  in  all  matters  of  art. 

He  threw  himself  with  the  greatest  ardour 
into  his  new  duties,  and  poured  without 
'■■  stint  all  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  his 
life  into  a  series  of  papers  and  memoranda 
on  art,  which  were  buned  in  appendices  to 
the  hlue-books  of  the  commission,  onlv  to  be 
resuscitated  in  part  by  his  friend  Ju.  Bel- 
lenden  Ker,  by  whom  a  selection  from  them 
was  puhlishedin  1848  ('  Contributions  to  the 
literature  of  the  Fine  Arte,*  Ist  ser.)  His 
labours  in  connection  with  the  conunissioa 
were  heavy,  especially  in  the  earlier  of  the 
twenty  years  during  which  they  lasted.  In 
1843  a  competition  of  cartoons  was  bdbl  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  for  this,  as  well  as 
for  the  subsequent  exhibitions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  decoration  of  the  houses  of 
parliament,  Eastiake  prepared  catalogues 
carefully  dengned  to  instruct  and  interest  the 
thousands  who  came  to  see  them.  In^  1849 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commisHonera 
for  the  exhibition  of  1851; 

In  1849  also  Eastlake  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Edward  Rigby  [q-  v.],  physician, 
of  Norwich ;  she  was  already  well  known  as 
the  authoress  of  '  Letters  from  the  Baltic' 
and  lived  on  tUl  1898  [see  Svppibuxx]. 

In  1843  Eastlslre  was  appointed  librarian 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  frmn  1843  to 
1847  was  keeper  of  National  Oalleiy, 
but  he  resigned  the  latter  position  in  conse- 
quence of  some  groundless  attacks.  In  1850 
he  was  elected  preudent  of  the  Ro^  Aca- 
demy, and  in  1865  he  was  appointed  to 
the  newly  created  post  of  director  of  the 
National  Gallery.  From  this  time  he  may 
be  said  to  have  left  off  painting,  devoting 
his  life  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  these 
two  important  offices.  Every  vear  he  paid 
a  visit  to  the  continent  in  eearcK  of  pictures 
with  whicii  to  enrich  the  natimal  collection, 
sparing  no  labour  and  visiting  the  remotest 
partsof  Italy  in  this  (£arhim)most  intereet- 
ing  pursuit.  During  his  directorship  he  pur- 
chased 139  pictures  tat  tiie  nation,  many  of 
them  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value,  and 
raised  the  gtulety  to  a  positicnt  of  rank 
among  the  public  collections  of  Europe.  In 
one  of  these  journeys  his  health,  which  had 
long  been  fiuling,  broke  down  utterly,  and  he 
died  at  Fisa  on  24  Dec.  1866.  Ife  was  buried 
first  at  Florence  but  at  Uie  deura  of  the 
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Boyal  Aesdemy  his  body  wU  bnnislit  to 
England  and  buried  pabUuTatKenaal  Green. 
His  widow  declined  a  puolie  fiineral  in  St. 
Paul's  Catbedral  as  not  consonant  with  his 
wishes. 

Eastldce's  life  was  one  of  smgular  purity, 
lofidnecs  of  aim,  and  unremitting  industry, 
entailing  deservedly  a  high  reputation  as  a 
painter,  a  writer,  and  a  public  servant.  The 
culdTation  of  the  arts  iu  this  country  re- 
caved  so  merited  a  stimulus  from  the  exhi- 
bition of  1861  that  their  prtMress  since  is 
generally,  and  in  the  main  rightly,  ascribed 
to  it«  influeoee ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  a  vigorous  morement  for  the  promotion 
of  art  bad  commenced  long  before,  and  that 
the  ndnbitionitadf  was  tlw  outcome  pfpn^ 
lonned  exeitioiis  in  vhieh  Eastlake  ma  w- 
oond  to  none.  Of  his  learning  and  highly 
trained  reasoning  faculty  his  writings  are  a 
sufficient  witness.  His  style  is  marked,  as 
his  widow  has  justly  observed,  by  a  'quiet 
lucidity  of  expression,'  and  whether  we  r^ard 
him  OB  a  critic,  an  expert  in  technique,  an  art 
scholar,  or  an  authonty  on  questions  of  prin- 
ciple, he  holds  an  honourable  place  in  the 
literature  of  the  fine  arts.  Perhaps  his  '  Ma- 
terials for  the  History  of  Oil-painting '  is  at 
the  present  time  the  most  valuable  and  most 
frequently  consulted  of  his  works. 

Besides  tUs  book  published  in  1847)  and 
&a  pi^ns  eoUeeted  in  the '  Contributions  to 
the  Xitentun  <tf  the  fine  Arts,'  1846  and 
1870,  EastUke's  printwtal  Ht^uy  works 
wew  translations  of  Goethe's  'Theory  of 
Colours,'  1840,  Kugler's  <  Schools  of  Paint- 
ing in  Italy,'  1842,  '  Presidential  Lectures 
at  Koyal  Academy,'  1862-63.  He  also  con- 
tributed an  article  on  fresco  painting  to  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review '  for  January  1660,  and 
eevenl  lives  of  artists  to  Charles  Knight's 
'Portrait  Gallery.'  Eostlake  was  a  fellow 
<rf  the  Boyal  Society,  an  honorary  D.C.L.  of 
Oxford,  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  a  member  of  several  foreign  academies. 

[Memoir  hy  Xody  Eaatlake  prefixed  to  the 
ssebod  series  of  Contributions  to  the  Uteratura 
of  the  fine  Arts;  Pictores  by  Sir  Oharles  East- 
lake;  ^ydon's  Aatobiograpl^ ;  Catalogue  of 
the  Nati<MDal  Gallery  (Wormmi^  and  books  men- 
Ckaed  in  the  text.]  C.  U. 

EASTMSAD,  "WILLIAM  (d.  1847  P) 

dissenting  minister,  was  pastor  of  a  congrega- 
tion at  Kirkby  Moorside,  Yorkshire,  ana  died 
About  1847.  He  wrote :  1.  '  Observations 
on  Human  Life,'  London,  1814,  8vo,  1826, 
32mo.  2.  'The  Perfections  of  the  "Works  of 
Christ.'  3.  '  Historia  Rievallensis ;  contain- 
ing the  History  of  Kirkby  Moorside,  and  an 
Account  of  the  most  Important  Places  in  its 
Vicinity.   To  which  is  prefixed  a  Disserta- 


tion on  the  Animal  Renuiss  and  other  Ca- 
rious Phenomena  in  the  recently  discomed 
Cave  at  Kirkdale,'  Thirsk,  1824,  8to,  pp.  488, 
dedicated  to  Prancis  Wrangham,  anhdeaeon 
of  Cleveland. 

[Evangelical  HagRzine,  xvUi.  170,  xxiii.  547; 
ITotes  and  Queries,  3rd  ser.  ir.  18S,  2fi8;  CaL 
of  Printed  Books  in  Brit.  Mus.]  T.  C. 

EASTON,  ADAM  (d.  1397^  cardinal,  was 
bom  of  bumble  parentage,  perhaps  at  Easton, 
six  or  seven  miles  north-west  of  Norwich,  at 
which  city  he  entered  the  Benedictine  order. 
He  studira  at  Oxford,  became  doctor  in  theo- 
logy,and  was  funous  for  hi*  attainments  botii 
in  Greek  and  Helnw.  Sereral  enron  hare 
been  cuirent  as  to  his  <^ttreh  preferments: 
he  has  been  described  as  Ushop  of  Hervford 
(Pits,  De  Angl,  Scnptor.  p.  548)  or  of  London 
(Punmn  VB,  ^t.  Pontiff.  Rom.  p.  263,  Rome, 
1557)  ;  and  it  has  also  been  said  that  be  was 
the  cardinal  whom  the  monks  of  Canterbury 
desired  to  elect  archbishop  on  the  death  of 
AVbittle»^in  1374(Goi>wiN,i>0  PratuUbut, 

i.  117,  with  Sichardson's  note).  As  a  matter 
of  fact  Easton  seems  to  have  left  England 
before  he  received  any  benefice,  and  to  have 
settled  in  Rome,  where  he  may  be  presumed 
to  have  held  some  office  in  tlie  curio.  Hie 
name  first  appears  as  a  witness  against  the 
appeal  of  John  Wycli&e  in  reepect  of  his  dis- 
mission from  the  wardenship  of  Canterburv 

May  1370  (  Twyne  MS.  2, 307  6,  in  the 
OxfOTdUniTenity Archives);  aturcumstance 
wbiehTendeisit  probable diat  he  accompanied 
Ardibishop  Longham,  die  prelate  who  ejected 
Wycliffe,  in  his  removal  to  ihe  papal  court, 
where  he  was  a^^inted  cardinal  in  1S68. 
Easton  himself  was  also  made  cardinal,  but 
not,  as  has  been  stated  (Pits,  1.  c),  by  Gre- 

fory  XI,  but  by  Urban  VI ;  nor  again  in 
380  (Takkee,  Bibl.  Brit.  p.  266),  but  sub- 
sequently to  June  1381  (Cuccomirs,  Vita 
Fontif.  ii.  648  E,  ed.  Oldoin,  Rome,  1677). 
The  date  is  ^ven  by  the  monk  of  Evesham 
CFtt.  Beg.  Iticardi,  ii.  34,  ed.  Heame)  as 
21  Sept. ;  but  the  creation  of  cardinals  in 
this  year  took  place  in  December  (Cucconus, 

ii.  661  r).  Easton  iras  cardinal  priest  of  the 
title  of  St  Cecilia.  ShortW  after  ois  appoint 
ment  he  was  nominated  by  papal  provision 
to  the  deanery  of  York,  7  Him^  1381-2  (Lb 
Nbvb^  Fa»tx  Bed.  Attgt.  iii.  123,  ed.  Hardy), 
he  bemg  the  third  cardinal  in  succession  who 
was  so  appointed  to  this  dignity.  With  it 
he  held  the  rectory  of  Somerwiam  ^Godwin), 
no  doubt  the  Huntingdonshire  parish  of  that 
name. 

Easton's  troubles  b^;an  in  1384,  when 
Pope  Urban  moved  the  seat  of  the  curia  to 
cramped  and  unpleasant  quarters  at  Nocera. 
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Tbekt  life  was  so  irJisoaifr  that  in  the  follow- 
ing winter  certain  of  the  cardinals  made  a 
eoDspiracy  adainst  the  pope,  by  which  they 
jtroposed  to  limit  hie  despotic  power  by  the 
establishment  of  acouncil.  The  secret,  how- 
ever, was  betrayed  to  Urban;  on  11  Jan. 
1386  he  called  boFore  him  six  of  the  cardinals, 
induding  Easton,  whom  it  was  said  (Wal- 
BiNQHAM,  Sitt  Anfflic.  ii.  197,  ed.  Riley)  he 
feared  above  the  Test  'propter  profanditatem  : 
eenaus  et  aoientiiB,*  and  tnnut  them  into  a 
noisome  and  reeking  dungeon.  They  were 
cihugsd  with  •  plot  against  the  pope^  life, 
eUBukied  and  toitarMl,  but  to  no  purpose  { 
except  to  amuse  the  ferocious  p6pe.   On  ' 
6  June  Easton  was  deprived  of  his  deanery 
of  Y<»^  (Lb  Nets,  L  c).   When  shortly  ; 
afterwards  the  siege  of  Nooera  oompeHeia  '. 
Urban  to  majie  his  escape  thence,  hetookfaie  ' 
prisoners  with  hko,  and  after  long  waudar- 
ings  settled  his  court  at  Genoa  (September). 
Towards  the  end  of  the  following  year,  how^ 
ever,  desiring  again  to  change  his  residence, 
he  put  the  captive  cardinals  to  death  to  save 
trouble,  with  the  ezcepticHi  only  of  Easton, 
who  had  implored  help  from  England.  He 
seems  to  have  written  a  letter  or  tract '  De 
ma  calanutate*  to  the  monksof  hit  order,  who 
moved  Richard  II  to  intervene  on  hie  behalf 
{Baw,  Seldm  MS.  supra  64,  f.  7,  Bodl.  Libr.) 
The  pope,  therefore,  merely  8«xt  him  away 
(NiBK  says)  'ut  pauperem  monachum  et' 
solivagum,'  to  remain  still  for  a  while  in  the  ' 
custody  of  one  of  his  chamberlains,  a  French- 
man.   Easton  lost  his  English  benefice  and 
was  d^raded  from  his  cardinaJship  ather  | 
now  or  in  the  pevious  year  (c£.  CKron.  Asipl.  | 
p.  S62,  ed.  Thompeon,  1874);  he  was  not 
restored  to  the  latter  dignity  until  the  death 
of  Urban.    One  of  the  first  acts  of  bis  suo 
cessor,  Boniface  IX,  18  Dec.  1389,  was  to  per- 
form this  act  of  justice  and  to  write  a  letter  [ 
of  commendation  for  Easton  to  the  English  , 
{Mrliament  (Cuoooxica,  ii.  648  v).  It  is  pos- 
sible (hat  Utia  latter  had  something  to  do  with 
iba  oazdinal's  return  to  England.   At  least 
he  is  known  to  have  held  the  prebend  of  Y6t- 
minster  Secunda  in  Salisbnry  Cathedral  some 
timeafWr  1888  but  beforel392fW.H.  Jones, 
JFaetiEccL  Saresb.  p.  436),  when  he  exchanged 
for  thelivingof  Hecbam  (evidently  Hergham) 
in thedioceseof Norwich  (OoDWiii).  Hedied 
at  last  in  Rome,  15  Sept.  1397  (according  to 
his  epitaph,  CuoooNins,  ii.  649  o),  or  20  Oct. 
(ib.  712  b),  and  was  there  buried  in  the  church 
of  his  title. 

Easton's  writings,  not  one  of  which  is 
known  to  be  extant,  are  the  following:— 
1.  '  De  Potestate  Ecclesiee.'  2.  'Defensorium 
Ecclesife'  (both  these  works  Bale,  MS.  ubi 
supra,  found  in  ibe  possesion  of  John  Whit- 


hamstede;  the  latter  was  preserved  in  the 
OotConian  MS.  Otho  B.  iv.  since  bunit ;  and 
the  book  entitled  *  Defensorium  EocleaiaBtios 
Potestatis/  which  Bale  quotss  'ex  nOtulik 
cuiusdam  Johannis,*  looks  as  though  itarose 
from  a  confusion  of  tiie  two  works  named, 
so  that  it  does  not  appear  in  Bale's  printed 
work).  8. '  De  Electione  Ponttfieis,'  presum- 
ably uie  evidence  he  gave,  before  his  creation 
as  cardinal,  with  reference  to  the  election  of 
Urban VI (OiAOOoinns,ii. 648 D,B>.  4.  'De 
modo  confiarendi  Benefloia.'  6.  'De  forma 
procedendi  emtra  Hssretieoa.'  6.  'Opnt 
Vitce  contra  HnretiooB.'  7. '  Parfatftio  Vita 
Spinalis.'  8. 'Dialogue B«^et£piseopi.' 
9. 'DeCommunioationeldiomatum.'  10. 'De 
Diversitate  TVsnsUtionum '  (possibly  an  ex- 
tract  from  one  of  Easton's  Hebrew  treatises). 
11. 'DeVeritateCatholica,'Gnece.  12. 'Me- 
teorm  Aiistotelis,'  Gmce.  Elaston  is  candited 
with  a  Latin  version  of  the  Hebrew  bible,  of 
which  Robert  Wakefield  says  he  had  a  copy 
complete  but  for  the  psalter ;  the  book,  how- 
ever, was  stolen  from  him  by  Richard  Oolier, 
Carmelite,  afterwards  vicar  of  Sittingbourne 
(X>e  ood.  Hebr.incorruptiow,gign.  H.  li.  verso, 
printed  cisea  1633-4).  Easton's  'PsaHe> 
rium  Hebiaicum'  is  mentioned  separately 
by  Bale,  together  with '  PostilU  Hebraica,' 
' Alphabetnm  Judsorum;*  l^braice  (possibly 
one  work,  'Postilla  ...  in  Alpfai^um;*ci. 
Wolf,  Bibl  JMr.  al  70).  13.  '  Espdsitie 
Levitici.*  14. 'Hebraica  Saraceni.'  I6t*  He- 
braica Jardii  Salomonis.'  It  may  be  conjeo- 
tored  Uiat  some  at  least  of  the  foregoing  are 
simply  transcripts  made  by  or  for  Easton. 
To  this  list,  which  is  given  by  Bale,  Tanner 
adds:  16.  'Epistolss  due  de  Canonizatione 
sanctte  Brigidse,'  and  17.  *  Defensorium  illus- 
tris  sanctfe  Brigidee  .  .  .  srticuhs  zlii. ; '  both 
of  which  were  preserved  in  the  cathedral 
library  at  Lincoln.  Easton  is  also  stated  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  office  for  the 
Visitation  of  the  Blessed  Vii^n,  3  July 
(CiACOOKitrs,  ii.  648  p). 

[See  generally  Oodwia,  D«  Prsesulibns,  ii.  373, 
ed.  1 748.  Easton's  experienoes  andor  Urbao  VI 
are  related  by  ^eodono  a  Tfiem,  De  Sebismate, 
lib.  i.  (Basle,  1666,  folio):  compare  a  letter-of 
*  Anti-OLrdinals' to  the  clergy  of  Rome  in  Balase. 
Vit.  Papp.  Arenion.  ii.  98S-6  (1698).  A  full 
narrative  is  contained  in  Oreighton's  History  of 
the  Papacy  daring  the  Period  ot  the  Beformstioo, 
i.  80-6,  1882.]  R,  L,  P. 

EASTWICK,  EDWARD  BACK- 
HOUSE (1814-1883),  orientalist  and  diplo- 
matist, was  bom  in  1814  of  a  family  long 
connected  with  the  East  India  Company  s 
service,  of  which  his  brother  became  a  di*' 
rector.  He  was  educated  at  Charterhouse 
and  Merton  College,  Oxford,  whenoe  at  the 
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-tge  of  twenty-two  he  proceed  in  1836  to 
win  the  Bombay  infantry  as  ft  cadet ;  bat 
.4U  jvoficienqr  in  oriental  language^  aoon  re- 
maned Iiiin  nom  ih»  miUta^  to  tlie  dvil 
{ipvfeBiioii,  and  procured  him  DoUtioal  .em- 
ployment in  Kattitwar  and  Sinoh.  Broken 
beuth  compelled  him  to  return  to  Europe, 
Mini  he  ^}eat  Bome  time  at  Frankfort  bunly 
engaged  m  linguistic  study.  Inl&lCtheEaat 
India  Company  appointed  him  to  Uie  fOit 
of  ^o&sBor  of  Hinduatani  at  their  colle^  of 
Haileybury.  When  HaUeyburc  was  given 
up  he  was  appointed  aseistant  poLitioal  Becr»- 
tU7  at  the  India  Office  (1869).  Hiathoughte 
at  this  time  turned  towards  the  bar,  and  in 
1860  he  was  oalled  to  the  Middle  Temple, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  hejoactised.  In 
the  same  year  he  left  England  aa  secretary 
of  l^jation  to  the  court  of  Fersia,  where  he 
remained  three  year*;  and  in  1861  he  wa« 
named  one  of  the  ccnnmimonerB  for  arranging 
a  YenecuaUui  loan,  and  the  same  busineas 
again  witlidrew  him  from  home  employment 
in  1867.  In  1866  hi  became  private  eeooe- 
tsxy  to  Lord  Qianborne  (Marquis  of  SaU»- 
bury),  then  lecretery  of  state  for  India*  and 
his  leal  aad  ability  were  rewarded  by  the 
companicmship  of  the  Bath.  For  six  years, 
1868-74,  he  set  in  the  House  of  Coaiiaone 
as  the  conservative  member  for  Penryn  and 
Falmouth ;  he  was  defeated  in  1874 ;  money 
loBsee  then  enforced  his  retirement,  and  he 
devoted  himself  to  literacy  work.  He  was 
created  an  hooorary  master  of  arts  of  Oxford 
in  187&  He  died  at  Ventnor  16  July  1863. 

Eastwick  was  an  industrious  writer,  and 
some  of  hia  books  are  valuaUe.  1^  best 
known  is  hia  translation  of  the  '  GuUstan,' 
or  'Rose  Garden,'  of  Sa'di,  which  was  first 
vnblished  in  1862.  and  reissued  in  l^ubner's 
'Oriental  Series  *  m  1880.  Studenta  of  Per- 
sian, however,  are  equally  familiar  with  his 
Tarsion  of  the '  Anvatwi  Sunaili,'or '  Fables'  of 
Pilpai,  1864.  Other  translataons  are :  '  The 
Arriral  of  the  Parsees  in  India :  Eessahi 
Sanjan,'  1646 ;  the  '  Bagh  oBahar,'  from  the 
Urdu,  1862,  new  ed.  lff?7 ;  Bopp's  '  Compa- 
Tative  Grammar,'  1866 ;  and,  Qom  the  Ger- 
man of  Schiller,  the  '  Revolt  of  the  Nethei^ 
lands/ 1844,  new  ed.  1846.  His  '  Concise 
Oramntar  of  Hindustani,' 1847  and'165S,  is 
a  standard  work,  and  he  did  excellent  service 
for  Mr.  Murray  when  he  wrote  the  spirited 
*  Handbook  tot  India,'  1669,  and  the  separate 
'Handbooks'  ibr  Madras,  2nd  ed.  1879, 
Bombay.  2nd  ed.  1861,  Bengal,  188S,  and 
-Uie  Fanjab,  ftc  168S.  He  edited  or  pre&ced 
a  good  many  books  by  Indian  Bcholars ;  pub- 
lished the  text  of  the  '  Gulistan,'  and  edited 
Geneaifl  in  Dakhani  foe  the  Bible  Some^. 
Hif  fomga  nusaions  suggested  tiie  pnUicoF 


tion  t£  hia  '  Journal  of  a  Diidomate's  Three 
Years'  Ibeaidenca  in  Persia,'  2  vols.  1864,  and 
*  Vwiwiwk,  or  Sketches  oi  life  in  a  South 
Anwieaa  Bepnblic'  2nd  edit.  1868.  The 
latter  was  written  for '  All  the  YearBound ' 
«t  Dickeno's  leqneat  In  1860  he  mdilisbed 
a  pamphlst  on  'QtAi  m  India,'  and  in  1878 
and  1882  hrou^t  ont,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  India  Omoe  and  most  of  the  Indian 
{ffiacea,  the  two  voiumes  of  hit  snmptnoDS 
'  Kaisavrnama-i  Hind '  or  '  Lay  of  the  Era- 
presa.'  He  waa  a  contributor  to  die  eighth 
edition  oi  the  '  EnoyclopsBdia  &itanntBa/ 
aAd  to  literary  joomaia. 

[AtfaetuetiTn,  Xo.  limM,  18  July  1888: 
Bnt.  Mufl.Cat.]  aX.-P. 

EASTWOOD,  JONATHAN  (1824- 
1864),  topographer,  was  bom  in  1624.  Ha 
Btudied  at  St.  John%  College,  Cambridge, 
where,  aftw  obtainii^  both  clasuesl  and 
mathematical  honours,  he  UxA  the  two  de- 
sreee  in  arts  in  1846  and  1849  respectively. 
He  entered  holy  orders  in  1847,  and  was 
appointed  curate  of  Ecclesfield,  YorkBhlre. 
He  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  local 
history  and  antiquity,  and  fourteen  years 
later  published  the  *  H  istory  of  the  Paruh  of 
Ecclesfield  in  the  county  of  York,'  London, 
1662, 6vo,  668  pp.,  a  volume  full  reeearoh 
and  minute  leamii^.  Some  time  before  the 
issue  of  his  book  Eastwood  had  exchanged 
his  cuzaCT  for  that  oi  Eckington,  Derbyshire. 
To  the  *  Monthly  Paper,'  a  periodical  for  the 
use  of  Sunday  sutooli^  he  oontributed  a  series 
of  papers  vnaer  the  title  of  *  Notes  on  Soripr 
tuml  and  Lituxgioal  Words.'  Tiie  wonls 
were  tieated  of  alphabetically  and  did  not 
advance  beyond  the  letter  '  H,'  but  £a^ 
wood  proposed  tocompleto  the  alphabet  in  ooU 
laboiation  with  Dr.  William  Aldia  Wright  of 
Cambridge  and  to  issue  the  whole  in  volume 
form.  He  finished  his  share  of  the  work,  but 
did  not  live  to  see  its  publication,  -v^ich  was 
deferred  to  1866,  when  it  a|q>eared  as  the 
'Bible  Word-book:  a  Glossary  of  Old  Eng- 
lish Bible  Words.'  A  second  edition,  revised 
throughout  and  gr^tly  enlarged  by  Mr. 
Wright,  was  issued  in  1881  without  East* 
wood's  name.  Eastwood  was  also,  an  inde- 
fatigable contributor  to  the  English  dic- 
tionary projeoted  W  the  Philological  So- 
ciety. He  died  at  St.  Leooards-on-Sea  on 
5  July  186^  aged  40,  being  at  the,  time  of 
hia  death  incumbent  of  Hope,  StaS^^shire. 
He  mamed  a  danahter  of  William  Frederick 
Dixon  of  Page  Hall,  Ecidaafield,  and  left 
issue. 

tFre&ce  to  BiUe  Word-hook,  ^  W.  A .  Wright ; 
Gent.  Mag.  8id  aer.  viL  SA4;  Luaxd's  Grsduati 
Caatahr.]  *  A.  V. 
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EATA  {d,  ttStj),  ttibiiop  of  Hexham  and 
Xandist'ame,  an  early  EngUsfa  disciple  of  St. 
Aidan  (Stxbon  Dunblm.  p.  3),  waa  abbot  of 
MetroM  in  tiSl.  When,  in  678,  Archbishop 
Theodore  divided  the  Northumbrian  diocese 
into  three  parts,  he  consecrated  Eata  to  the 
bishopric  of  the  Bemicians,  and  auigned  him 
Hexham  and  Lindisfame  as  the  pbces  of  his 
see.  In  6^1  Theodore  divided  the  Bemician 
bishopric  into  two  diooeses,  and  Eata  stiU  re- 
mained bidiop  of  Lii^fiunie,  but  tna  sao 
ceedad  at  Hexham  by  Trumbnht.  Gnth- 
berht  [q.  t.]  became  in  684  Ushop  of  Hex- 
ham, and  next  year  was  transferred  to  Lin- 
disfame, when  flata  again  became  bishop  of 
Hexham.    Eata  died  26  Oct.  686. 

[Eddius,  Vita  Wiliridi,  c.  24  ;  Hifltorians  of 
York.  i.  (Bolls  Ser.) :  B»lfe  Hist  Eccl.  iii.  26, 
iv.  12,  27,  28,  Opera  Min.  pp.  «0,  79  (EogL  Hist. 
Soa) ;  Anglo-SaJtoD  Chron.  sob  an.  678 ;  Willtam 
of  Halmesbuty,  Oesta  PontiOl  pp.  211,244,266, 
266(lU)Us  Ser.);  TvTsdeD'sAicliard  of  Hexham, 
iL  4 ;  Vita  8.  Eatse,  fiiog.  Miwiell.  12fi  (Snrteaa 
Soe.)}  W.H. 

EATON,  Has.  CHAHLOTTE  ANN 
(1788-1859),  author  of  *  Waterloo  Days.' 
[See  Waldib.] 

EATON,  DANIEL  ISAAC  (eL  1814), 
bookseller,  was  indicted  before  the  recorder 
of  London,  S  June  1793,  for  selling  the  second 
part  of  Paine'a  *  lUgbts  of  Bl  an,'  and  on  10  July 
following  was  tried  before  Lord  Kenyon  and 
a  special  jury  in  the  court  of  kinfl;'s  bench  for 
selling  Faine's  *  Letter  addressed  to  the  Ad- 
dressers.' On  both  occasions  verdicts  equi- 
valent to  acquittal  were  ^ven.  In  the  same 
year  he  produced  an  ironical  pamphlet, '  The 
PemiciousEfiectsofthe  Art  of  Printing  upon 
Society.'  He  edited  and  published  in  1704 
'  Politics  for  the  People,  or  a  Salmagundy  for 
Swine/  a  periodical  which  ran  to  twelve 
numbers.  It  consists  chiefly  of  miscellaneous 
extracts,  with  a  few  scrans  of  (Hripnal  matter. 
The  publisher  was  tried  ny  indictment  before 
the  recorder  24  Feb.  179^,  for  induding  a 
story  about  a  game-coek, '  meaning  our  lord 
the  king.'  A  verdict  of  '  not  guilty '  was 
returned.  He  again  appeared  before  a  special 
juiy  in  1795  for  publishing  Figot's  '  Female 
Jockey  Club,'  but  the  case  was  compromised 
by  his  counsel.  The  next  year  he  was  tried 
twice,  once  for  Pigot's  *  Pofitical  Dictionary,* 
the  other  time  for  the  '  Duties  of  Citizenship,' 
To  escape  punishment  he  fled  the  country, 
was  outlawed,  and  lived  in  America  for  three 
years  and  a  half.  On  returning  to  England 
bis  person  and  property  were  seized,  and  he 
underwent  fifteen  months'  imprisonments 
Books  to  the  value  of  2,600/,,  packed  for  the 
American  muket,  were  burnt  on  his  pre- 
mises. H/o  tnuuhited  from  Helvetius  and 


sold  'at  his  Ratiocnnatory,  or  Magazine  for 
Truths  and  Good  Sense,  No.  8  Comhill,'  in 
1810,  '  The  True  Sense  and  Meaning  of  the 
System  of  Nature.'  'TheLaw  of  Nature'  had 

Ereviously  been  translated  by  him.  In  1811 
e  issued  an  edition  of  the  first  and  second 

r,rts  of  Paine's  '  Age  of  Season,'  and  on 
March  1812  was  tried  before  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  and  a  special  jury  for  issuing  the 
third  and  last  part.  He  was  found  guilty 
and  ultimately  sentenced  to  eighteen  months' 
imprisonment  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory, 
when,  'to  the  credit  of  the  poj^olac^  uutead 
of  saluting  him  with  wh^  ua  proseeutrae 
desired,  thef  cheered,  and  even  endeavouxed 
to  convey  him  some  refreshment'  (ifewffate 
Monthly  Catendar,\826,i.SS^).  Hebroi^rht 
out  a  pamphlet,  *  Extortions  and  Abuses  in 
Newgate,  exhibited  in  a  memorial  presented 
to  the  Lord  Mayor,  16  Feb.  1813,'  and  in 
the  same  year '  A  Continuation  of  the  "  Age 
of  Reason." '  He  has  sometimee  been  cre- 
dited with  'Ecce  Homo,'  translated  from 
'  Histoire  Critique  de  J^sus-Chzist '  of  the 
Baron  d'Holbach,  which,  although  it  bears 
his  imprint  at  Ave  Maria  Lane  in  1813  (while 
he  was  in  Newgate),  was  either  the  work  of 
Jose^  Webb  (iVbtos  and  QuertM,  9gi  stt, 
X.  297)  or  Ifouston  {Neoffatt  Monthfy  Mor 
gtadne,  i.  293).  Eaton  was  tried  for  the  intb- 
licatton,  but  not  brought  up  for  judpnoit  in 
consideration  of  his  advanced  age. 

He  died  in  poverty  at  his  sister's  house  in 
Deptford  22  Aug.  1814.  An  engraved  por- 
trait is  prefixed  to  his  report  of  the '  Trial  for 
Publishing  the  third  part  of  line's  "  Age  of 
Reason,"' 1813. 

[Eaton  published  reports  of  Several  of  bis 
trinls.  To  some  a  page  of  adTertisaments  of  hia 
publications  is  appended.  See  also  Howell's  State 
Triala.xxii.  753^22.  xxiii.  1013-64,  xxzi.927- 
958.  Somebit^raphicalinformationistobefound 
in  an  appeal  for  subeeripUow  addtoasod  bj  him 
from  Newgate,  and  printed  at  tlie  md  of  fnielfa 
Preservative  against  Eeligious  PrejndicaB,  1812; 
see  also  Gent.  Mag.  September  1814,  p.  396; 
European  Mag.  Septeml»r  1814,  p.  278;  Bi(^. 
Diet  of  Living  Authors,  1816,pp.  106,427;  Notes 
and  Queries,  3rd  ser.  x.  232,  296,  396.1 

EATON,  JOHN  (Jt.  1619),  divine,  bom 
in  Kent  in  or  about  1676,  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  became  the 
first  recipient  of  the  newly  founded  Blount 
exhibition  in  1600.  He  proceeded  B.A. 
16  Feb.  1595,  and  M.A.  7  July  1608.  After 
serving  several  curacies,  including  that  of 
St.  Catherine,  Coleman  Street,  London,  he 
was  presented  about  1004  to  the  vicarage  of 
Wickham  Market,  Sufiblk,  where  he  con- 
tinued fi»  fifteen  years,  *  being  accounted  by 
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■n  the  neighboozing  ministers  a  grand  An> 
tinomiaii,  if  not  cm  of  the  fbimmxs  of  the 
«eeC  80  oalled'  (Wood,  Atkmm  Own.  ed. 
Blin,  iii.  SI).  Eatont  though  undoubtedly 
mueh  of  a  fiuutic,  made  «n  excellent  Ttear; 

*  in  a  ftw  ^eus  the  pariah  was  generally  re* 
farmed:  maomuch  that  most  children  of 
twelve  years  old  were  able  to  give  a  good 
account  of  their  knowledge  in  the  groimda 
of  religion '  (Bbqok,  PvariUma,  \\.  466).  At 
length  his  heterodox  preaching  ^ve  offence 
to  his  diocesan,  and  he  was  depnved  of  his 
living  29  April  1610,  as  beiu^  '  an  incorri- 
gible diTulger  of  errors  and  lalae  opinions ' 
JCal.  State  Papert,  Dom.  1619-23.  p.  41). 
He  persisted,  however,  in  promulgatioi;  bts 
doctrine,  for  which,  as  he  says,  he  sutfered 

*  much  hurnr '  and  '  divers  imja-isonmeDts ' 
(pi^ce  to  J%e  Maney-Comde).  He  bore  his 
perseeation  with  ei^uanimity.  The  time  of 
his  death  is  uncertam.  Wood,  whose  know- 
ledge of  his  latter  days  was  evidently  founded 
on  a  misreading  of  the  title-pages  and  -pre- 
ftces  of  his  works,  erroneously  states  that 
Eaton,  having  berai  instituted  '  in  1626  or 
thareabonts,'  continued  vicar  of  Wickham 
Market  undl  his  death  in  '  1641,'  uid  *  was 
there  bnried,'  and  he  has  been  followed 
all  subsequent  writers.  Strype,  in  citing 
portions  of  an  undated  letter  from  John 
Echard,  vicar  of  Darsham,  Suffolk,  in  1616, 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  Eaton  and  the 
court  of  high  commission,  absurdly  refers  it 
to  1675  (Aimalt,  8vo  edit.,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i. 
pp.  662-3).  None  of  Eaton's  writings  were 
pemitted  to  be  published  in  his  lifetime. 
After  his  death  there  appeared:  1.  *Tbe 
Discovery  of  the  moit  dangerous  dead  Faith,' 
12mo,  London,  1641  (a  second  impression 
*with  an  addition  of  "Abraham's  at^  of 
Fait^"  and  "The  True  Treasure  of^  the 
Heart,"'  was  issued,  12mo,  London,  1642 ;  a 
third  edition  in  "WiUiam  Cudworth'a  tracts 
entitled '  Christ  alone  Exalted,'  8vo,  London, 
1747).  2.  '  The  Honey-Combe  of  Free  Jus- 
tification b^  Christ  alone.  Collected  out  of 
the  meere  Anthorities  of  Scripture,  and  com- 
mon and  unanimous  Consent  of  the  faithful 
Interpreters  and  Dispensers  of  God's  Mys- 
teries upon  the  same,  especiaUr  as  they  «c- 
prosae  the  Excellency  of  Free  Justiflcation,' 
Mo,  Loodon,  1642,  edited  I^Bobert  Lancas- 
tw^whoinh^'AdverttsementtotlieBeader* 
ncoaiaed  to  publish  at  aome  fiitare  time  a 
ufe  of  Ekton,  btttfhiled  todoBO.  Brook  says 
that  Eaton '  committed  some  mistakes  in  bis 
assertions  about  the  doctrines  of  grace.' 

[Wood's  Fasti  Oxon.  ed.  Blias,  i.  269,  299; 
Eehnrd'fl  Hist,  of  Ea^snd,  3rd  ed.  pp.  J^19-20; 

HQgrapby,  p.  93,]  Or. 
TOU  TL 


EATON,  NATHANIEL  (1609  P-16r4), 
preeident-designate  of  Harvard  CoU^,  bom 
m  or  about  1609,  was  the  sixth  son  of  the 
Rev.  Riohard  Eaton,  and  a  younger  brother 
of  Theopbilus  Eaton  [c|.  v.]  He  was  edu- 
cated on  the  foundation  of  Westminster, 
whence  he  was  elected  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1629  (Welch,  .<lAmm  We$t' 
\  num.  1852,  pp.  101-2).  His  stay  at  the  nm- 
I  versity  was  not  long  enough  to  admit  of  his 
taking  a  degree,  for  by  16&  he  appean  as  an 
advanced  pupil  of  Dr.  William  Ames  [q.  v.1 
at  Franeker.  In  that  year  was  published 
'Inquisitio  in  variantes  Theologorum  qu»> 
runoam  Sententias  de  Sabbato  et  Die  Domi- 
nico,  quam  .  . .  proponit,  sub  prtesidio  D.  D. 
Guilielmi  Amesii,  Nathanael  Eatonos,  An- 
glus,  ad  diem  Martij  bora  prima  pomeridiana 
loco  consneto,' 8vo,  FianeW.  1688.  Eaton, 
who  had  in  tlie  meantime  taken  orders  and 
married,  acconmuiied  his  two  elcbr  brothers, 
Theophuus  andSamnel  [q.  v.],  to  America 
in  1637.  He  was  admitteda  freeman  9  June 
1638.  While  Harvard  CoUege  was  in  pro* 
grees  of  bnilding,  classes  of  students  were 
betngf(wmed  by  EatonosjireNdent  designate. 
He  was  also  entrusted  with  the  management 
of  the  funds.  Every  encouragement  was 
given  him  to  continue  in  office,  a  grant  of 
five  hundred  acres  being  made  to  him  at^ 
his  heira  on  that  condition.  But,  writes 
Cotton  Mather,  he  '  marrelloasly  deceived 
the  expectations  of  good  men  concerning  him, 
for  he  was  one  fitter  to  be  master  of  a  Bride- 
wel  than  a  c(dledge'(J<i;^na£a  ChruHAme- 
ricttiM,  1708,  bk.  iv.  pp.  126-7>  Thomas 
Hooker  (1666-1647),  who  knew  him  in  Hol- 
land, says  *  he  did  not  improve  of  his  aiurit. 
and  feared  tlie  issue  of  his  being  received 
here  [in  America]  *  (cited  in  Yorao,  C%mu- 
clet  of  the  Firtt  Ptantera  of  the  Colony  iff 
Magsachtaetts  Bay,y.  551  n.)  Eaton  was  in 
fact  a  drunkard  and  somethmg  worse,  cruel 
and  avaricious.  While  he  unmercifully  chas- 
tised his  pupils,  inflicting  *  between  twenty 
and  thirty  stripes  at  a  time,'  and  embezzled 
the  college  money,  hie  wife  half  starved  and 
neglected  the  hapless  boarders  committed  to 
her  care  (see  her  very  curious  confession  in 
WtNTHBOP,  M»t.(tfNewEnglandf^.  Savage, 
1863,  i.  878-4).  At  length  a  too  Tigonms 
cudgelling  administered  ua '  about  the  space 
of  two  hours '  to  his  nshw,  Nathaniel  Briscoe, 
'  agentlemaa  bom,'  with '  a  walnut-tree  plant 
Ing  enough  to  have  killed  a  horse  and  a  yard 
in  length,'  brought  Eaton  under  the  notice 
of  the  court  at  Boston  in  September  1689. 
After  some  grotesque  prooeedinoB,  during 
which  the  eldera  found,  as  the  resiut  of  many 
hours'  persuanon,  that '  he  was  convinced  and 
had  iireely  and  fully  acknowledged  his  sin, 
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and  that  witb  teiars,  »  as  they  did  hotoe  he 
had  truly  repented,'  the  court  aismiasea  him 
ftom  hit  em^lo^rmant,  forbade  liim  to  teach 
vHhiii  thttr  jnrisdietion,  and  imposed  a  fine 
of  30/.,  a  lite  Bum  to  be  paid  to  tba  unfoi^ 
innate  Briscoe.  *  A  pause  being  made,  and 
expectation  that  (according  to  his  former 
eonfeesion)  he  would  have  given  glory  to  Qod 
and  admowledged  the  jnatice  and  clemency 
of  the  court,  the  govemour  giving  him  occa- 
■on  by  asking  him  if  he  bad  aught  to  say, 
he  turned  away  with  a  discontented  look, 
sayinff,  "  If  sentence  be  passed,  then  it  is  to 
no  end  to  speak." '  The  church  authorities 
at  Cambridge  then  intended  to  deal  with 
him,  but  before  they  took  action  he  fled  to 
pBBcataqua  in  New  Hampahire,  where  he 
managed,  after  dosperate  maaoeuviing,  to  get 
on  board  abarqne bound  to  Vi^;inia.  'Being 
thus  gone,  hit  eredltors  b^n  to  complain, 
and  thereupon  it  was  found  that  he  was 
nm  in  debt  about  1,000/.,  and  had  taken  up 
moat  of  this  money  upon  bills  he  had  charged 
into  England  upon  his  brother's  [Theophilus] 
agents  and  others  whom  he  had  no  such  rela- 
tion to.  . . .  And  being  thus  gone,  the  church 
proceeded  and  caet  him  out.  His  wife  and 
children,  except  a  boy  named  Benoni,  fol- 
lowed him  the  next  year  (1640),  but  the  ship 
in  which  they  sailed  was  never  again  heard 
of  (WnrTHROP,  i.  870-6,  ii.  26).  Eaton 
drifted  back  to  England  and  married  again. 
Baring  the  interregnum  he '  lived  privately ' 
(HiXHKB,  bk.  It.  p.  137).  In  1647  he  ap- 
pealed bobre  the  univerai^  of  Padua  as  a 
candidate  for  the  d^rees  of  doctor  of  philo- 
sophy and  medicine,  which  he  obtained.  The 
oration  whith  he  delivered  on  the  oocasion 
was  pvUiibed, '  Oratio  faabit&a  Nathanoele 
Eatono,  Anglo,  pro  laurea  doctorali,  sibi  et 
parexcellenti  D.  t>.  Richardo  Danbaao,  Anglo, 
m  AcademiaPatavina  pubHce  concessa,?  Cal. 
Deoembris  anno  1647,'  4to,  Padua,  1647. 
AttheRestoration  he  conformed,  and  inl661 
was  holding  the  vicarage  of  Bishops  Castle, 
Shropshire  (Wood,  Atherug  Oxon.  ed.  Bliss, 
iii.  674),  when,  if  we  may  credit  Mather 


  _    jyear  be,  'upon 

the  knees  of  his  sou,'  dedicated  to  Charlea  II 
a  sli^  volume  of  no  merit, '  De  Fastis  An- 
|dieiB,  sive  Caiendarium  Sacrum.  The  Holy 
Qalendar !  being  a  treble  series  of  Epigrams 

Tm  all  the  Feasts  observed  by  the  Ohorch 
England.  To  which  ia  added  the  like 
Nuudwr  of  Epigrams  upon  some  other  more 
espedall  DaieSfWhicb  have  either  their  Foot- 
steps in  Soriptnre,  or  are  more  remarkeable 
in  this  Eingaome,' 8vo,  London,  1661.  With 
a  return  to  proaperitj  Eaton  sank  into  his 


old  habits.  He  ran  deeply  into  debt,  and  aa 
being  arrested  at  the  euit  of  Francia  Boiler 
of  Sbillingham,  Cornwall,  in  1666,  he  oidea- 
voured  to  erode  the  law  byperiuryuid  snb- 
Ofnation  (CeU.  State  Papen,  Dom.  166&-6, 
p.  03).  Yet  on  18  Match  1C68  he  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  richly  endowed  rectory  of  Bide- 
ford,  Devonshire  (Watkirs,  Hiat  ^  Btd^ 
ford,  pp.  114-15).  His  affairs  coming  to  a 
crisis,  be  was  lodj^ed  in  the  king's  bench 
prison,  Southwark,  and  died  there  in  1674. 
From  the  letters  of  administration  granted 
in  P.  C.  C,  7  Dec.  1674,  to  Mary  Eaton, 
his  widow,  it  appears  that  he  was  allowed 
to  retain  poseeesion  of  bis  rectory  (Admtiitk>- 
iratim  Act  Book,  P.  C.  C,  1674,  f.  176). 

[Winthrop's  Hist,  of  Nev  England  (Savage), 
cd.  1825,  i.  808-18,  ii.  22,  ed.  1853.  i.  870-6, 
it  26 ;  Savage's  Geneslagioa)  Diet,  of  Uie  Virat 
Settlfrs  of  Vvw  EwlaiKl,  ii.  9S-7 ;  Shepard's 
Memoirs  of  bis  own  Life  ia  Youag's  ChroniclM 
of  the  Fiist  Plaoten  of  the  Coloay  of  Uawochu- 
setts  Bay,  pp.  S61-3 ;  authorities  cit«d  in  the 
t«xt.]  G.  G. 

EATON,  SAMUEL  (1596  P-1666),  inde- 
pendent divine,  third  son  of  Richard  Eaton, 
vicar  of  Great  Budworth,  Cheshire,  was  bom 
in  the  hamlet  Crowley  in  that  parish.  He 
was  educated  at  Magdalene  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  griduated  BjL.  1624,  MA. 
1628.  He  took  orders  and  was  beneficed, 
but  being  unable  to  omform  to  the  regul*' 
tions  of  the  church  as  interpreted  by  Laud^ 
he  accompanied  bis  eldest  brother  llieophi- 
lus  [q.  v.]  to  New  England  in  1687,  aiM  b»- 
came  the  colleague  of  John  Daveopi^  [q  - 
at  New  Haven.  A  diCference  of  opinion  ukiar- 
wards  arose  between  him  and  Davenport. 
At  the  convention  of  4  June  1639  (_0.S.) 
Eaton  took  exception  to  the  fifth  article  of 
the  constitution,  which  limited  the  right  of 
voting  and  of  holding  public  office  to  churdi 
membiers  only  on  the  ground  that  *  the  fine 
planters  ought  not  to  surrender  this  power 
out  of  their  hands.*  After  his  brother  and 
Davenport  bad  replied,  he  found  ao  little 
support,  that  he  withdrew  his  dissent.  The 
following  year  he  set  out  for  England  wiUi 
the  design  of  gatharipg  a  comnanv  to  aattk 
Toboket,  idUnrards  &anfor^  of  whidt  a 
grant  had  been  made  to  him.  On  hiamy  he 
preached  for  some  rime  in  Boston,  but  de- 
clined an  invitation  to  settle  there  pram^ 
nently.  Arrived  in  En^and  at  a  time  when 
his  own  party  was  everywhere  triumphant, 
he  found  more  encouragem«nt  to  remain 
there  than  to  return  to  tbje '  wildemeea.'  Hei 
soon  showed  himself  a  vigorous  asaerter  of 
independency.  Annexed  to  Sir  Thomas  Aa- 
ton's '  Bemonstrance  against  Presbytery,'  4to, 
1641,  are  '  Certain  Positions  preached  at  St^ 
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JoWs  Charoh  in  Chester,  hy  Mr.  Samuel 
Bntcn,  a  minister  l^ely  returned  from  New 
Enfilaiiid,  upon  Sonday,  being  the  tiiird  day 
of  Janaary  1640/  also  '  Oertyn  other  Poei- 
febns  ipnaehed  1^  the  lanie  man  at  Kauttes- 
ford,  a  great  Market  Tonne  in  the  -  same 
County.*  Asten  hem  nnwiUinfr  tteUmony 
to  Eaton's  powers  aa  a  preacher  in  asserting 
that  by  his  *  doctrines  many  of  the  common 
people  are  brouf^t  into  that  odium  <^  the 
Book  of  Oommoa  Prayer,  that  divers  of  them 
will  not  oome  into  the  ohareh  duriiuf  the 
time  of  divine  serrice.'  la  August  1641  Hhe 
New  England  Mr.  Eaton '  is  reported  as 
havii^  delivfflred  at  Barrow,  Cheshire,  a  vio- 
leot  tirade  'against  the  bishops  and  their 
goTermuent '  (Oii.  State  Papers,  Dom.  1641- 
I64S,  p.  77).  He  became  an  assistant  to  the 
pailiaiiiinitaiyooiimiisBionerBofCbeBhire.  He 
WW  aftwwards  chosen  teacher  of  a  ccaigre- 
getkmal  church  at  Bukinfield  in  Oheshire, 
wfaoDoe  he  removed  to  the  neighhouring 
borongh  of  Stockport,  where  he  preached  in 
the  free  school  (i^.  16&4,  p.  393).  In  this 
plaoe  he  had  difficulty  with  nis  people,  some 
of  wham,  says  Calamy, '  ran  things  to  a  great 
height,  uid  grew  wiser  than  their  minister' 
(i9«ico}{^.3fn»>rki/,ed.  Palmer,  1802,  ii.  3C1). 
Upon  being  silenced  in  1662  he  attended 
th«  nunistry  of  John  Angier  [g.  t.]  at  Den- 
ton, near  liunchester,  where,  it  is  said,  many 
of  his  old  hearers  who  had  disliked  him  much 
while  he  was  dieir  minister  *  were  wrought 
into  a  better  temper'  (tS.)  He  died  at  Den- 
ton  9  Jan.  1664-6,  aged  68,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chi^  there  on  the  18th.  He  left  no 
duldren.  In  his  fimeral  senntm  (Outer 
Hbtwood,  Worke,  t.  609)  he  is  stated  to  have 
nffered  not  only  from  the  persecution  which 
raged  agunst  the  silenced  ministers,  being 
'  sereraf  times  brought  into  trouble  and  im> 
prisoned,'  bat  from  grievous  bodily  affliction ; 
hehad'beendyingmanyyeais.'  Eaton  joined 
Timothy  Taylor,  his  colleague  at  Dukinfield, 
in  writing  '  A  Defence  of  sundry  Positions 
and  Sciipturee  alledged  to  justioe  the  Con- 
gremtaonall-way ;  charged  at  first  to  be 
weu . . .  and  un8a£cient,by  R[ichard]  H[ol- 
Kngworth]  M.A.,  of  Magd.  ColL  Cambr.  in 
his  examinatioa  of  themj  hat  upon  further 
examination,  clearly  manifested  to  be  suffi- 
dent,  etc.,' 4to,Lobdonf  1646.  HoUingworth 
published  '  An  Epistle'  in  reply  the  follow- 
ing  year,  whereupon  his  antagonists  retorted 
with  *The  Defenoeof  sundry  Fositicuis  and 
Scripturee  for  the  Congregational-way  justi- 
fied,  etc,'  4to,  London,  1646,  to  which  Hoi- 
Uiurworth  made '  A  R^oynder  *  in  1647. 

Eaton's  separate  writings  aret  1.  'TbeOath 
of  AU^^asce  and  the  National  Covenant 
peered  to  be  non-obliging :  or,  Three  several 


Papers  on  that  sul^ect ;  viz.  (1.)  Two  Posi* 
tions  .  .  .  (3.)  An  Anwer  to  the  said  Pou- 
tions.  (8.)  A  Keply  to  the  said  Answer,  etc,' 
4to,  IrfHidoa  [1  July],  1660,  in  refutatioa  «f 
a  pam^et  wiueh  liad  appeared  in  tbs  pre- 
vious Tebruary  entitled  '  A  Vindieatioa  of 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance '  by  '  the  Author  of 
the  Exercitation  concerning  Usurped  Powers.' 

2.  'A  Friendly  Debate  on  a  weighty  sub- 
jeot ;  or,  a  Conference  by  writing  betwixt  Mr. 
Samuel  Eaton  and  Mr.  John  Knowlea  con- 
cerning the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ :  for  the 
beating  out  and  further  dearing  up  of  truth/ 
4to,  liondon,  1650.  For  printing  and  pulh- 
lishing  this  txact  John  "Wliittell,  girdler.  of 
Milk  Street,  London,  had  to  appear  before 
the  council  of  state  in  Julyof  thatyear(CW. 
State  Papert,  Dom.  1650,  p.  518^.  Thomas 
Porter^ '  minister  at  Whitchttrch,'  replied  the 
followmg  year  in  'A  Serious  Exercitation.' 

3.  '  Paper  concerning  the  Godhead  of  Cluist,' 
8vo,  London,  1650,  written  to  rdmt  die  So- 
cinian  aiguments  of  John  Knowles.  A  more 
elaborate  reply  was  4.  '  The  My^^eir  of  Ood 
Incarnate ;  or  the  Word  made'fleBh  cleered 
up :  or,  A  Yindication  of  certain  Scriptures 
.  .  .  from  the  corrupt  Glosses,  false  Inter* 
pretations,  and  sophisticall  Argumentatioas 
of  M.  John  Knowles,  who  denies  the  Divinity 
of  Christ.  Also,  Certain  Annotations  and 
Observations  upon  a  Pamphlet  entituled  A 
Confession  of  Faith  cooceraiog  the  Holy 
Trinity,  etc.,  w hereunto  is  annexed  the  at- 
testation of  Philip  Nye  [and  others],'  12mo, 
London,  1660.  o.  '  Vindication,  or  fiirther 
Confirmaticm  of  some  other  Scriptiir^  pro- 
duced to  prove  the  DiTtnity  of  Jesna  Oirist. 
distorted  and  miserably  wrested  and  abused 
by  M.  John  Knowles,'  with  a  discourse,  8vo, 
London,  1661.  6.  '  The  Quakers  Confuted; 
being  an  Answer  unto  nineteen  Queries  pro- 
pounded by  them,  and  sent  to  the  Elders 
of  the  Church  of  Duckinfield  in  Cheshire. 
.  .  .  Together  with  an  Answer  to  a  Letter 
which  was  written  ...  by  one  of  thrai  (E, 
"Waller)  [with  the  LetterV  4to,  London, 
1654.  This  venomous  attack  was  answered 
anonymously  during  the  same  year,  and  was 
glanced  at  1^  Georae  Fox  in  his  '  Great  Mys- 
tery,'1659,  and 'JoumaL'  Eaton's  writings 
were  favouraUy  regarded  1^  the  council  o£ 
state,  who,  convinced  of  his  *  merit  and  good 
affection,'  augmented  his  stipend  on  twQ  oc- 
casions (ift.  1651,  p.  213,  1654,  p.  293).  He 
has  a  place  in  the  '  Athense  Oxonienses,'  be^ 
cause  nis  relations  informed  Wood  that  he 
had  been  educated  at  Oxford, '  but  in  what 
house  they  could  not  tell.' 

[Savage's  Q«Qealogic&l  Diet,  of  First  8sttlera 
of  Nov  England,  ii.  97  ;  Wood's  Athene  Oxon. 
ed.  Bliss,  iii.  672-4;  Maither's  Magnalia  Cbristi 
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AmericADA,  1702,  bk.  iii.  ppi  21S-H;  Catamy 
Mid  Pkilmer's  Nooconf.  Memorial,  1802,  ii.  361- 
362;  Bacon 'a  Thirteen  Historical  Disconraes, 
pp.  19,  22-3,  69-62;  Brit.  Mas.  Cat.;  Notes 
and  Queries.  2ud  ser.  i.  516-17,  ii.  93.4,  138; 
HsDbary'R  Historical  Iteeearch  concerning  the 
most  Ancient  CongregatioDal  Chuieh  in  Eng- 
land, 1820,  p.  6*.]  Q.  Q. 

EATON,  THEOPHILUS  (1690  P-1658), 
first  eovernor  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven, 
was  bom  at  Stony  Stratford,  Buckingham- 
shire, in  or  about  1690,  the  eldest  of  the  seven 
sons  of  the  Her.  Richard  Eaton,  by  Eliza- 
beth,  his  wife.  At  the  time  of  bta  birth,  his 
^her,  a  native  of  Cheshire  and  a  B.D.  of 
Lincoln  College,  Oxford  (Wood,  FattiOxon. 
ed.  BUae,  i.  390,382),  was  nresumablT  curate 
of  Stony  Stratford,  thoughms  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  irregular  list  «ven  by  Lipscomb 
(Buekt^hamtMre,  iv.  370);  soon  afterwards 
he  became  vicar  of  Trinity  parish,  Coventry, 
12  Jan.  1590-1  (Dugdale,  Warwie^hire,  ed. 
Thomas,  i.  174),  and  finally  vicar  of  Great 
Budvrorth,  Cheshire,  3  Aug.  1604  (Ouf  BROS, 
CT«Aire,i,  452).  He  died  at  Great  Budworth 
in  1616-17  (Probate  Act  Book,  P.  G.  C, 
1017-18,  f.  1 4),  aged  54.  His  wiU  of  11  July 

1616  was  proved  at  London  14  Jan.  1616^- 

1617  by  his  son  Theophilus  (registered  in 
P.  C.  0.  8,  Weldon).  Theophilus  was  sent 
to  a  school  at  Coventry,  and  there  formed  a 
lasting  friendship  with  John  Davenport,  the 
puritui  divine  [q.  v.],  whose  parishioner  he 
afterwaids  became  in  London,  and  at  whose 
instigation  he  migrated  to  New  England. 
His  memory  was  so  retentive  that  he  could 
repeat  from  beginning  to  end  the  sermons 
which  he  bad  beard  at  churcli.  His  father 
urged  him  to  take  orders,  but  Eaton  preferred 
to  qualiiy  himself  for  the  business  of  a  mer- 
chant. After  serving  the  usual  apprentice- 
ship, he  was  admitted  a  fireeman  of^the  city 
of  London,  and  engaged  in  the  'east  country 
trade.'  The  East  Land  Commny  soon  made 
him  their  deputy-governor.  In  this  capacity 
he  visited  the  northern  countries  of  Europe, 
and  by  skilfiil  negotiation  succeeded  in  mate- 
rially increasing  the  trafBc  of  the  company 
with  the  ports  on  the  Baltic.   He  was  sent 

ST  Charles  I  as  his  agent  to  the  court  of 
Bnmsrk(B[ATii£K,Jlf«!^^/ui  Chri$ti  Ameri- 
cam,  1702,  bk.  ii.  pp.  20-7,  who,  however, 
gives  no  dates).  Resuming  business  at  home 
after  his  return  from  Copenhagen,  he '  spent,' 
says  Mather  (loe.  cit.),  'maitT  years  a  mer- 
cfaant  of  great  credit  and  fuiuon  in  the  dty 
of  London.' 

A  puritan  in  faith,  Eaton  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  emigrations  to  America.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  patentees  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  one  of  the  mi^istrates  or  assist- 


antschosen  in  1629(HDBBiBD,-Gmmi/ ITisf. 
of  Neio  England,  2nd  edition,  Svo,  Boston, 
1848,  p.  31 7).  He  took  an  active  ^rt  in  tho 
proceedings  of  the  company  before  its  trans- 
fer to  New  England,  and  paid  lOOJ^  towards 
procuring  the  charter  (HOTCOimox,  Pro- 
vince of  Maaaackuaetta  Bay,  iii.  SQ6).  It  has 
been  supposed  that  Eaton  had  no  original 
intention  of  going  to  New  England.  When, 
however,  proceedings  under  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity became  so  oppressive  as  to  induce  his 
friend  Davenport  to  retire  into  Holland,  and 
afterwards  to  prepare  for  emigration  to  Ame- 
rica,!^ determined  to  accompany  him  thither. 
Accordingly  be,  with  other  '  Londoners  and 
merdiaats  of  oonnderable  estates  and  dealing 
in  the  world,'  embarked  in  two  ships,  and  ax- 
rived  at  Boston  36  June  1637.  Intbeautnmn 
of  that  year  Eaton,  in  company  with  a  faw 
friends,  took  a  journey  of  exploration  along 
the  shore  of  the  Hutfson,  from  Sa^brook  to 
Fairfield.  The  fine  bay  of  Quinnipiadc  at- 
tracted  their  attention,  and  they  decided  to 
make  it  their  settlement.  They  erected  a 
poor  hut  on  the  future  site  of  New  Haven, 
and  here  a  few  men  subsisted  through  the 
winter.  On  3D  March  1638  Eaton  and  his 
companions  sailed  from  Boston,  reaching  the 
bay  of  Quinnipiack  on  14  Apnl.  Near  the 
bay  the  settlers  laid  out  their  town  in  squares, 
'  and  in  1640  gave  to  it  the  name  01  New 
Haven.  On  25  Oct.  1639  Eaton  was  niumi- 
,  mously  chosen  governor,  to  which  office  be 
'  was  annnalty  re-«lected  till  his  death,  the 
I  only  instance  of  such  an  hcmour.  In  1655 
the  colony,  finding  it  necessary  that  the  laws 
of  Moses,  which  tney  had  hitfierto  solely  re- 
cognised, should  *  be  branched  out  into'par- 
tioulars,'  the  general  court  requested  flaton 
to  prepare  a  code.  He  performed  this  diffi- 
cult task  with  the  assistance  of  Davenport, 
and  the  new  code  was  printed  at  London  in 
the  following  year,  with  the  title  'New 
Haven's  settUng  in  New  England.  And 
some  Lawes  for  Government  published  for 
the  Use  of  that  Colony.'  A  reprint  of  the 
very  scarce  original,  edited  by  C.  J.  Hoadly, 
was  issued  in  i^uarto,  Hartford,  U.S.,  1868. 
These  laws,  which  from  their  whimsiealily 
and  puritanical  severity  gained  the  epithet 
of  '  blue,'  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
mingled  reproach  and  ridicule;  though  un- 
necessarily severe  they  were  less  sanguinarr 
than  those  of  the  oth«  colonies.  Eaton's  act- 
ministration  was  sorely  embarrassed  by  the 
long  and  violent  dispute  between  the  'Eng- 
lish colony  at  New  Haven  with  the  Dutui 
at  New  ^etherland.  By  prudent  counsels, 
however,  he  managed  to  prevent  actual  hos- 
tilities as  long  as  he  lived.  In  his  dealings 
with  the  natire  tribes  he  exhibited  the  same 
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niocleration  and  fairness  ;  indeed,  it  has  been 
proudly  asserted  that  all  the  lands  of  New 
Haven  colony  were  obtained  by  equitable 
pnrdiase  of  the  Indians.  Like  many  of  his 
conurades,  Eaton  had  '  brought  over  a  rreat 
estate,  but  after  he  saw  t^e  manner  of  the 
counter  he  soon  ffare  over  trading  and 
betook  nimself  to  husbandly,  wherein,  uiough 
he  met  with  the  iiiMmTenteneeB  usoal  to 
othen,  which  Tuy  much  consumed  his  estate, 
yet  lie  muntuaed  a  pent  in  some  measnie 
answerable  to  his  place '  (HuBBARD,p.  329). 

Eaton  died  suddenly,?  Jan.  1667-8,  in  the 
nxty-serenth  year  of  lus  age.  A  plain  sand- 
stone tablet  in  the  cemetery  at  New  Haven 
marks  the  place  of  his  burial,  or  rather  of  his 
reinterment.  His  will  of  12  Aug.  1666  was 
proved  on  81  May  1658.  The  inventwy  in- 
cludes an  estate  at  Great  Budworth  (Bacon, 
Tkiriem  lH$torieal  Ditcourtea,  1839,pp.  354- 
367).  Eaton  was  twice  married.  ETis  first 
wife  died  in  London  after  bearing  him  two 
children.  His  second  wife  was  Ann,  vridow 
of  David  Yale,  and  daughter  of  Br.  Thomas 
Mortottt  bishop  of  Chester.  Eaton  '  be- 
came a  most  exemplary,  loving,  and  iaith- 
fnl  fhther.*  A  son,  Sunuel,  bom  in  1629, 
mduated  at  Harvard  in  1649,  and  died  in 
June  1665,  within  two  days  of  his  wife.  The 
three  surviving  children  were  Theophilus, 
Mary  (wife  of  Valentine  Hill  of  Boston),  and 
Hatmah. 

Eabm's  vridow,  who  had  been  driven  to 
the  Terge  of  insanity  by  the  severity  of  church 
disd^e  about  1644  (Bacoit,  pp.  87,  90, 
296-^06),  went  home,  accompanied  by  Theo- 
philns  and  Hannah,  and  died  in  London  in 
1669.  TheophilusUvedafterwardsatDublin, 
but  Hannah  married  'William  Jones  in  1359, 
and  letofned  to  New  Haven  (Savaob,  Oe- 
neaiog.  IXet.  tjfFlnt  SettUnin  NewEt^land, 
1197-8,667). 

Hubbudf  himself  partly  contemporary 
with  Eaton,  says  (Oen.  Hut.  p.  330)  he  was 
a  nan  tA  commanding  presence,  dignified 
manners,  and  profound  judgment.  Mather 
also  testifies  to  Eaton's  comeliness  of  person 
by  the  recital  of  a  romantic  anecdote. 

[Authorities  cited ;  Moore's  Memoir  in  Col- 
lectioOB  of  the  New  York  Historical  Boetety, 
2Bd  an.  voL  ii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  469-93 ;  Cal.  State 
Papers,  Dom.  162S-9.  p.  S78,  1634-6.  p.  39. 
1036-6,  p.  37 ;  Mather's  Magnalia  Cfaristi  Ameri- 
ouia  (1702),  bk.  it  1^.  26-9  ;  Winthrop's  Hist, 
of  New  England  (Savage),  ed.  1825,  i.  228,  237, 
259,  and  pMom,  ed.  18fi3.  p.  272,  and  pasmm: 
Hubbard's  General  Hist,  of  New  England  (2aa 
ed.  8to,  Boston,  1848),  pp.  262,  317,  318,  329- 
330 ;  Young's  Chronicles  of  the  First  FlaDters 
of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  p.  128  and 
usrim ;  Kingsley's  Centenary  Discoime  at  New 
Haven,  ppk  11.70.]  0.0. 


EBBA  or  JBRBE,  Saint  ((7.  679  P^),  ab- 
bess of  Coldinghajn,  daughter  of  ^tfaelfrith, 
king  of  Northnmbrio,  by  Acha,  sister  of  King 
Eadwine  [see  Edwik],  was  the  sister  of  the 
Northumbrian  kings  Oswald  and  Oswiu,and 
the  aunt  of  Ecgfrith  (B^o^  Hist.  Ecel,  iii.  6, 
iv.  19).  On  the  defeat  and  death  of  her  father 
in  617  she  shared  the  exile  of  her  brothers, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  sheltered  by  Donald 
Brek,  a  Boottiih  kinfl^  and  later  to  have  re- 
cmved  the  veil  from  Finan  [q.  v.],  bishop  of 
Liudis&me,  to  have  been  granted  thO' site  of 
a  Roman  camp  on  the  Derwent  by  her  brother 
Oswiu,  and  to  have  founded  a  monastery 
there.  The  place  is  called  Ebcbester  after 
her,  the  village  church  is  dedicated  to  her, 
and  the  neighbouring  promontory,  St.  Abb's 
Head,  derives  its  name  from  her  {Acta  SS, 
Bolland.  Aug.  v.  194;  Subtebs,  Durham^ 
ii.  300-1).  She  became  abbess  of  Coldingfaam 
in  Berwickshire,  where  she  received  .t^thel- 
thryth,  the  vrife  of  her  nephew  Ecgfrith,  on 
her  retirement  frxim  the  world,  and  where 
St.  Outhberht  visited  her(rtYa  8.  Cudbercti, 
e.  10).  Daring  a  visit  that  Ecgfrith  uid  bis 
8ecoi^wife,EOTmenbuTh,paidtoColdingham, 
the  queen  was  seized  with  a  malady  that  was 
held  to  be  the  effect  of  demoniacal  possession. 
JS^\»  en>lained  that  this  affliction  was  a 
divine  judgment  sent  in  consequence  of  the- 
persecution  of  Wilfrith,  in  which  both  the- 
king  and  queen  bad  joined.  At  her  bidding- 
Ec^ith  released  the  bishop,  and  the  c[ueen 
recovered  (Epdi,  c.  39).  Another  miracle- 
worked  by  WiUrith  was,  Eddi  tells  us,  often 
related  by  an  abbess  named  ^bbe,  who  was- 
alive  when  he  wrote  his  'Life  of  "Wilfrith,' 
about  711.  Mabillon  points  out  that  this 
must  have  been  another  ^Ebbe,  and  though 
Canon  Saiue  holds  that  he  was  mistaken 
IHiatoriant  York,  \.  63),  the  abbess  of' 
Goldingham  certainly  died  some  yeus  before - 
Eddi  wrote.  Coldinghamwas  a  douUe  mo- 
nastery, where  both  monks  and  nuns  lived 
under  the  rule  of  an  abbess,  ^bbe  was  not  ■ 
a  successful  abbess,  for  one  of  the  monks,, 
named  Adamnan,  not  of  course  the  fenunu- 
abbot,  had  it  revealed  to  him  in  a  viuon 
that  the  house  would  be  destroyed  by  fire- 
because  the  congregation  led  idle,  dissipated 
lives,  the  brethren  spending  their  nights  in 
sleep  or  revelry,  the  sisters  in  wea\'ing  rich 
garments  to  attract  strangers  of  the  other 
sex.  He  told  his  vision  to  ^bbe,  adding 
that  the  evil  should  not  haj^en  in  her  days. 
Duriiw  the  short  remainder  of  her  life  the 
inhalxtants  of  her  house  repented,  but  after 
her  death  th^  fall  beck  into  their  old  ei'il 
vm,  and  Adamnan's  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 
Cof^ngham  was  destojved  by  fire  in  679 
CSIro».)f  and  ^oba  must  therefiara 
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haTe  died  in,  or  possibly  immediately  before 
bbftt  year.  Her  death  is,  however,  said  by 
her  biography  (Acta  SS.  BoUand.)  to  have 
taJcen  nlaoe  in  68^  and  Oaaon  Raina  cou- 
aidus  tJiat  it  happened  after  the  fire  at  Cold- 
ingham.  This,  nowerer,  is  contrair  to  the 
expreae  words  of  Bnda  {Hist.  Eoel.  n.  26), 
whose  authority  ie  final.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  belief  mat  ^bbe  lived  to  some  date 
after  679  may  have  arisen  from  a  -confusion 
between  her  and  the  other  abbess  of  the 
same  name  mentioned  by  Eddi.  Her  day, 
sometimes  stated  aa  29  Aug.,  is  correctly 
26  Aug.  She  was  buried  in  ner  monastery. 
In  later  days,  probably  after  the  destruetiou 
of  Ooldingham  by  the  Danes  in  the  ninth 
century,  her  grave  was  discovered  by  some 
shepherds,  and  her  body  was  translated  and 
laid  in  the  church  on  the  south  side  of  the 
altar.  In  the  eleventh  century  a  jpriest  of 
Durham  named  Alfred  stole  her  bonei,  or 
some  part  of  them,  and  deposited  them  aloi^ 
with  other  relies  cd  the  same  kind  in  the 
tomb  of  St.  Cuthberht  (SnaUi).  Besides 
the  life  of  the  saint  by  John  of  Tinmoutii 
in  manuscript  in  the  BntiabHosaumandthe 
Bodleian  Liorary,  which  was  printed  in  Oap- 
grave'a'AureaLegenda'  and  thence  in^Acta 
SS.,'  there  are  manuscript  lives  of  little  value 
in  the  British  Museum,  JLansdowne  436,  and 
the  Bodleian,  Fairfax  6. 

Another  ^^ba  is  said,  in  the  compilation 
used  by  R(^er  of  Wendover  and  Matthew 
Parts,  to  have  been  abbess  of  Coldin^ham 
when  the  house  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes 
about  870.  The  cranpUer  records  that  she 
and  her  nans  cot  off  their  noses  uid  upper 
lips  in  order  to  prwerro  thur  diaetily.  No 
early  writer  mentions  this  story,  and  it  is 
therefore  not  to  be  accepted  as  historical 
(Wbndot£b,  i.  301,  EngL  Hist.  SociFabisl 
i.381,  Rolls  Ser.) 

[^odaBist  Eed.  iii.  t.  It.  19,  2ff;  Vita  S. 
Cudbercti,  e.  10  (Eo^I.  Hist.  Soo.)  ;  Gddi's  Vita 
Wilfridi,  c.  87,  39 ;  Historiana  of  York,  i.  bZ,  66 
( Bolls  6er.);  Symeoc  of  Durham's  Hist,  Dnneliii. 
Eccl.  ii.  7,  iii.  7  (Bolls  Ser.);  Acta  SS.  SoUand. 
Aog.  V.  194-9 ;  fOTbea's  ^Oendan  of  Scottish 
Saint%  p.  SSO ;  Surteei's  HisU  o£  Durham,  ii. 
300-1 ;  Diet,  Chtistiaa  Biog.  art.  *Ebba,'  by 
Ganon  Baine ;  Hardy's  Cat.  of  MSS.  i.  368-90.] 

W.H. 

EBBON,  THOMAS  (1788-1811),  organ- 
istandmusical  composer,  was  bomatDurnun 
in  1788.  His  name  and  the  date  1766  are 
found  carved  on  an  oak  screen  in  the  cathe- 
dral, and  it  is  inferred  from  this  that  he  was 
a  chorister  there,  and  afterwards  an  articled 

Euiul  of  James  Heseltine,  the  organist,  whom 
e  succeeded  in  1763.   Heseltine  had  been 
appointed  in  1710,  and  as  Ebdon  lived  until 


1811,  the  post  of  cathedral  oi^ranist  was 
held  by  two  men  fbr  a  period  of  101  years. 
Ebdon  diedatSouthBaitoy,Durham,38Sept. 
!  1811,  and  was  barieditt3t.OawaU'a<duirob- 
I  yard.  An  andiem,  taken  from  Psalst  zvi 
^  9-11,  was  nng  at  hia  funml.  It  does  not 
appear  whether  it  was  his  own  oomsosition 
,  or  not,  as  it  is  not  among  his  published  works; 
it  may  well  have  been  oy  him,  however,  and 
is  possibly  one  of  the  anthems  left  by  him 
in  manuscript.  Of  the  music  published  in 
his  lifetime,  his  *  Morning,  Communion,  and 
Evening  Service  In  C,'  which,  together  with 
five  anthems  and  some  responses  and  chants^ 
makes  up  the  volume  of  sacred  mosio  isaued 
about  1790,  is  still  occasionally  heard.  An- 
other volume  of  sacredmusic  was  published  in 
1810,  containing  sixteen  anthems,  two  Kyriea, 
and  six  double  chants.  Two  haipsichom  so- 
natas, six  glees  for  three  voices,  publidied 
about  1780,  '  The  Scoteh  Shepherd,'  a  nng, 
and  a  march  fbr  the  installation  of  W.  H-. 
Lambtcm  as  grand  provincial  master  of  fVeor 
niasont  for  tne  county  of  Durham,  published 
in  score,  complete  the  list  of  his  works. 

[Compositions, as  above;  Brit.  Mns.  Add.  MS. 
27691 ;  Gent.  Mag.  Ixxzi.  pt.  ii.  p.  591 ;  Grove's 
Diet,  of  Mosie,  i.  479 ;  Bzovn'fe  Biog.  Diet,  of 
MuEiciaoa.}  J;  A  F.  M. 

EBEES.  JOHN  (1785  P-I830P),  operatic 
I  manager,  the  son  of  German  puente,  was 
I  bom  in  London  about  1786.  He  became  a 
I  bookseller  at  27  Old  Bond  Street,  and  seems 
to  have  been  commercially  successful,  as  he 
is  described,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  as 
amanager,  as  'an opulent brokseller  in Bcmd 
Street,  who  has  been  lamd.y  engaoedinthe 
interests  of  the  holders  ofproper^-bozes  for 
some  years'  {Quarterly  Mukeal  Magaxiaet 
iii.  263).  From  this  it  would  seem  that  ks 
had  acted  as  a  kind  of  ticket  agent.  In 
1820  the  Italian  Opera  had  reached  a  degree 
of  emnmercial  and  artistic  depression  that 
was  extraordinary,  even  for  this  most  dis- 
astrous of  speculations.  The  season  had 
come  to  a  premature  end,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  prospect  of  an  opera  for  the  ensuing 
season.  The  secret  of  Ebers's  apparent  self- 
sacrifice  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  dF< 
cumstance  of  his  being  'engaged  in  the  in- 
terests of  die  box-holders.'  He  seems  to 
have  gone  into  the  undertaking^  with  his  eyes 
open,  out  to  have  relied  on  his  mnncal  di- 
rector to  bring  matters  into  a  more  satisfht^ 
tory  state.  Ayrton,  who  had  not  acted  in 
this  capacity  since  the  season  <^  1817  |^see 
Atetojt,  William],  was  evidently  the  right 
person  for  musical  director,  as  he  seems  to  have 
conducted  an  extremely  successful  season, 
and  to  have  exdted  a  good  deal  of  sympathy 
in  the  musical  public  on  the  oocasioo  of  boa 
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former  disagreement  with  tlie  man^r  of  the 
opera.  It  was  by  him  that '  Don  GioTanni ' 
wwiutroducedtoEngliahaudieoeei.  Atfirst 
Ebsts  became  the  lesseeofths  King's  Theatre, 
for  one  year  onl^,  and  on  10  March  1821  the 
home  opoted  iritii  *L«  Gaaca  Ladza,'  then 
heard  rar  the  first  time  in  England.  As 
compared  with  the  former  seasona.  this  yea* 
was  eminently  successful,  althoo^  it  seems 
to  liave  bean  the.graeral  opimon  that  the 
manager's  promises  with  regard  to  the  exc^- 
lence  of  the  singers  had  not  been  fulfilled. 
Bime.  Oamporese,  who  appeared  in  the  opera 
just  mentioned  with  the  greatest  success, 
had  been  engaged  at  a  salary  of  1 ,550/.,  with 
every  sort  of  additional  privilege,  auoh  as 
extea  pay  for  her  costumes,  liberty  to  ung  at 
concerts,  &c.  Mme.  Rouzi  de  fiegnis,  ner 
hiuband,  and  Sinior  Curioni  seam  to  nave 
been  the  only  other  singers  whose  perform^ 
aaees  ^to  wnnungled  saitia&ction.  It  is 
hinted  m  the  'Qouteily  Husioal  Magazine,' 
iii.  S79,  that  the  poverty  of  the  company 
was  due  not  to  Ayrton,  bat  to  Ebers.  Kos- 
Mui's  'Turoo  in  Italia'  was  the  only  other 
noT^ty  produced  during  the  season ;  but  in 
sute  of  this  somewhat  modest  inauguration 
(tf  his  management,  Ebera  seems  to  have 
been  etRmnercially  sttcoessfuL  For  the  fol- 
lowing season  he  veatured  to  take  a  four 
yaars'  l^se  of  the  theatre  from  a  banker 
named  Chsmbeis,  who  owned  the  house  at 
the  time.  Ayrton  seems  to  have  been  uni- 
formly unfortunate  in  his  relatione  with  ma- 
nagers, for  the  connection  between  him  and 
Ems  wa«  disstdved  this  year.  ASignorPe- 
traediit  condaotDr  at  the  Seals;,  Sfilan,  was 
anmmoned  to  succeed  him,  and  a  hoard  of 
directors,  eonsisting  (^various  noblemen,  was 
asaodated  with  the  management  of  theunde^• 
taking.  The  strength  of  the  compan;^  wsa 
inoreased  hy  the  edition  of  Caradon  and 
Begrez.  The  producticms  of  the  year  were 
Boauni's  '  Pietro  1'  Eremita'  (i.e.  '  Mos^  in 
Bgitto  *)  and  '  Otello,'  Mosca's  '  I  due  pre- 
teodenti,'  a  pasticcio,  and  Podni's  '  U  Barone 
di  Dolshetm,'  both  of  which  last  failed.  In 
spite  of  this  the  season  was  on  the  whcde 
successful.  In  1823  the  nxanagement  was 
|4aeed  in  the  hands  of  a  comQiitteej  under  a 
«artaui  guarantee  to  Ebenk  Bossjni's  'La 
Donna  del  Lsgo,'  'RiocifiicU)  e  Zoraide,' 
'BlatildediShabrsiu'and  Meircadaote's  *Elisa 
e  Claudio '  were  prodoced.  Although  the  bad 
aceotmts  of  the  season  which  are  to  he  read 
in  the '  Harmonicon'  for  1833  must  be  taken 
with  a  grain  of  salt  (Ayrton  was  the  editor  of 
'die  paper,  which  a^eared  first  in  this  year), 
it  is  still  to  he  perceived  that  the  affairs  of  the 
theabrewexeinanuQsatisfiuitorystate.  Mme. 
S'estris  was  the  only  addition  to  the  coinpany, 


and  Mme.  Camponese  retired  at  the  end  of 
theseason.  Eherswasnowmisguidedenough 
to  sublet  the  theatre  for  two  years  to  one 
BoieUiiwho  had  been  assistant  sttwe  maiofetf 
and  w1k>  had  ccmtrii^  to  worm  umaelf  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  ccMiuiuttee  fbr  tha  pre- 
vious yeur.  In  Januo^  1824  the  soaaon 
owned  with  Bosslni'a  '  ^Imira,'  with  Mme, 
ColhranrRossini  in  the  principal  part,  the 
oompoeer  himself  being  aavertised  to  be  ^a- 
srait.  He  had  undert^n  to  write  an  opera, 
•  La  Figtia  dell'  aria,'  but  if  it  was  written, 
thescoreoompletelydisappeared.  Pastamada 
her  aMwarance  on  34  April,  and  the  season 
lasted,  ui  spite  of  enormous  losses,  till  14  Aug., 
shortly  after  which  BcuelU  decamped,  leaving 
Bosuni  and  the  artists  unpaid.  The  matter 
of  course  came  into  the  law  courts,  Ebers 
^ipealing  to  the  lord  chancellor  to  put  him 
agun  into  th»  mansgement  of  the  tbatfrs. 
Toe  particulars  of  tlw  aotioos  may  be  read  in 
the  '  Quarterly  Musical  Magsxio^l  vi.  61&- 
521.  It  was  generally  coasidered  that  the 
engagement  of  Bossiui  was  unwise ; .  but  the 
patronage  bestowed  1^  the  faahiopahle  world 
had  been  so  great,  that  Ebeis  &lt  justified  in 
announcing  a  new  season,  returning  again  to 
the  direot^ahip  of  Ayrton.  The  fact  that 
the  leases  of  the  '  property-boxes'  were  to  fall 
in  at  the  end  of  1825  gave  a  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. Hie  prospectus  (see  ifarmontcon,  iii.  47) 
is  more  or  lees  apologetic,  but  he  had  secured 
the  services  of  a  fairly  good  company,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  season  Pasta  wsa  piBTuled 
on  to  accept  a  portitm  of  the  salary  due  to 
her  from  the  previous  year  in  Uen  of  tlie  whole 
amount,  and  to  return  to  London.  The  board 
of  works  declaring  the  Kin^a  Theatre  to  be 
unsafe,  the  Haymarket  Theatre  was  taken  for 
a  time,  &om  the  beginning  of  March  until  the 
middle  of  ApriL  Rossini's '  Semiramide '  was 
brought  out  on  20  June,  and  Meyerbeer's  '  H 
Crociato  in  Egitto'  on  23  July,  for  the  first 
appearance  of  VcHuti,  the  sopranist,  who  was 
one  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  ^ear.  At 
the  end  of  the  season  Ayrton  ag&m  retired, 
possibly  on.account  of  a  difficulty  which  the 
management  had  had  with  Siguor  Qarcia, 
the  correspondence  relating  to  which  is  i^b- 
lished  in  the  '  Quarterly  Musical  Magazine,' 
vii.  188-91,  In  November  Velluti  was  ap- 
pointed director,  and  the  new  season  was  an- 
nounced to  be^n  on  the  last  day  of  the  old 
year.  It  h^n  on  7  Jan.  1826,  when  great 
diffiatis&ction  was  caused  by  the  snbf  titntaon 
of  many  inexperienced  orchestral  pcKfoimjors 
for  those  who  had  j^ved  for  many  Beasona. 
Morlacchi's '  Tebaldo  ed  Isolina '  was  produced 
without  success  on  26  Feb.  In  May  Pasta 
appeared,  and  drew  large  audiences.  VeU 
luti's  voice  began  to  give  out  at  the  and  of  the 
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seoaon,  and  Ebers's  choice  of  Rossini's  *  Aure- 
liano  in  Palmira '  for  his  benefit,  22  June,  did 
not  add  to  his  popularity.  He  got  into  trouble 
MHicermnff  die  paj  to  the  ehorus  cm  tlus  oeea- 
aon,8nd  the  matter  waa  decided  against  him 
in  the  sheriff's  court.  On  12  Aug.  the  eeason 
came  to  an  abrupt  end,  several  performances 
being  still  due.  In  the  next  season  Coccia, 
the  conductor,  resigned  his  post,  and  after 
considerable  difficulty  his  place  was  taken  by 
M.Dumon.  Bochsa,  who  had  undertaken  two 
seasons  of  oratorios  at  the  King's  Theatre 
withoat  anv  success,  was  now  appointed 
director,  ana  on  2  Dec  the  house  opened  with 
Spontini's '  La  Veetale.'  Pacini's  *  La  Schiava 
in  Bagdad'  and  Coccia's' Maria  Stuart 'were 
produced,  and  on  7  Aug.  the  theatre  again 
closed  prematurelT.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
Eben,  being  unable  to  pay  the  enormous  rent 
demanded  of  him  fay  the  assignees  of  Cham- 
bers, became  a  banbnpt.  Messrs.  Chambers 
at  first  intended  to  carry  on  the  undertaking 
themselves,  but  they  ultimately  let  the  theatre 
to  a  certain  Laurent,  who  was  also  lessee  of 
the  Th6&tre  Italien  in  Paris.  Aftera^earhe 
was  succeeded  by  Laporte.  In  this  year 
(1828}  Ebers  pablished  his  'Seven  Years  of 
the  King's  Theatre,'  a  book  put  t<^ther  with 
some  skill,  and  in  its  way  an  entertaining 
history  of  his  career.  He  lays  before  the 
public  all  his  accounts,  in  order  to  justify 
his  own  position,  and  on  the  whole  it  must 
be  admitted  to  be  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  histwy  of  the  Italian  opera  in  England. 
After  hu  fidlure  as  a  manager,  he  resumed 
his  business  as  a  bookseller  and  stationer. 
His  name  appears  in  tJie  directories  as  the 
proprietor  of  the  business  at  27  Old  Bond 
Street  down  to  1830;  in  1831  the  style  is 
John  Ebers  &  Co.,  and  from  1836  onwards 
the  name  is  given  as  S.  Ebers  &  Co.  An 
Emilv  S.  Ebers  carried  on  the  business,  being 
callea  in  the  directory  *  opera  agent,'  untu 
1863.  It  is  probable  that  John  Ebers  died 
in  1830,  and  that  his  successor  in  the  busi- 
ness retained  his  name  for  five  years.  He 
may  have  lived,  however,  till  1836,  but  it  is 
improbable  that  he  did  so. 

[Seren  Years  of  the  King's  Theatre,  1828 ; 
QTiarterly  Musioat  Magazine  and  Review,  pRsinm ; 
Harmonicon,  pasaim;  Grove's  Diet,  of  Mtieic, 
).  107,  «01,  3U7.  iii.  170,  177;  London  Direc- 
tories for  1828-63.]  J.  A.  F.  M. 

EBORABB  or  EVERABD  (1083  P- 
1160),  the  second  bishop  of  Norwich,  whose 
whole  career  is  involved  in  a  mist  of  un- 
certainty, is  called  Eborard  by  Bartholo- 
mew Cotton  and  the  French  writers;  all 
other  English  chroniclers  call  him  Everard. 
Till  recently  it  was  believed  without  mis- 


giving that  he  was  the  son  of  Brnmr,  lord  of 
BellSmef  by  AdeU,  daughter  of  Everard  de 
Fuiset ;  bat  oven  this  us  been  questioned 
recently,  and  an  aUe  writer  in  *rTotes  sad 
Queries '  has  brought  ftKward  a  ver^  onbar^ 
rassing  array  of  &ets  and  discrepancies  whidi 
throw  grave  doubts  upon  the  theory  of  his 
parentue,  heretofore  universally  accepted  as 
true  and  satisfactory.  Sometlung  is  to  be 
set  down  to  the  poverty  of  our  document&i^ 
evidence  for  the  nistory  of  the  times  in  whidb 
the  bishop  lived,  but  this  is  hardly  enough 
to  account  for  the  entire  absence  of  his  name 
in  Matthew  Faris's  longer  or  shorter  history, 
and  for  the  different  dates  which  have  be^ 
given  for  his  death,  variously  assigned  to 
1146,  1149,  and  1160,  though  it  is  certain 
that  the  last  is  the  correct  one. 

All  that  we  oertainly  know  of  Eborard 
is  that  he  was  srchdeacoii  of  Salisbury  in 
1121 ,  at  which  time  Eadmer  describes  hhn  as 
'  iinidam  de  regis  eopella.'  Herbert  Loonga, 
the  first  bishop  of  Norwich,  died  on  22  July 
1119.  Henry  IZ  was  in  Normandy,  and 
seemed  to  diow  no  sign  of  intending  to  fill 
the  vacant  which  yet  grmtlv  needed  a 
bishop.  It  was  not  till  two  years  had  elapsed 
that  the  king  was  prevailed  upon  by  Bishop 
Roger  of  SalisbuiTto  appoint  a  successor,  and 
Eborard  was  at  last  nominated  and  oonse* 
crated  at  Canterbury  on  12  July  1121.  In 
the  following  October  we  find  him  at  Lam- 
beth, assisting  at  the  consecration  of  Ghregoiy^ 
bishop  of  Dublin.  In  1127  he  took  part  m 
the  oouncU  of  'Westminster,  and  again  in 
1129  his  name  appears  amcnifl  those  «  Q&m 
bishops  at  the  second  aoniunl  neld  to  eau^dar 
the  necessity  of  enforcing  oelibat^  upon  tha 
clergy.  On  4  May  1130 1»  was  present  at  the 
dedication  of  Chnst  Church,  Canterbury,  but 
we  lose  sight  of  him  after  uiis  for  six  yeerst 
until  we  meet  with  him  again  among  the 
bishops  who  attested  the  great  charter  issued 
bv  Stephen  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
(SniBBB,  Select  CharUra,  1870,  p.  116).  It 
must  have  been  shortly  after  this  that  he 
was  present  at  the  general  gift  of  lands  by 
William  de  Warenne  to  the  priory  of  Cox- 
ford  in  Norfolk,  as  appears  by  a  charter  re- 
citing the  &ct,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  pos- 
sesMon  <rf  the  msent  writer.  FVom  this 
time  we  lose  w  trace  of  him  for  several 
Tears.  When  King  Stephen  looke  witdi  the 
bishops  in  lld9|  and  puisned  lus  huuie 
policy  of  aggression,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich 
seems  to  have  retired  from  all  active  interest 
in  the  politics  of  the  time,  and  when  the 
king  held  his  court  at  Whitsuntide  in  1140 
he  did  not  attend.  It  seems  as  if  he  had 
ceased  to  be  (2e  facto  bishop  of  Norwich 
about  this  time,  although  Cotton  says  he  re> 
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tired,  and  Henrj  of  Huntin^on  puts  ib  that 
be  -was  depoeed  some  time  in  1146.  It  can 
hardly  Lave  been  eo  late  as  tikis  if  it  be 
true,  as  is  asserted  1^  the  ^eneh  vriterB, 
that  he  b^an  to  biuld  the  ohuxcfa  of  the 
great  ahbtry^  of  Ponteiuy  in  the  06te  d'Or  in 
1139.  Hiat  ehnrdi  ma  consecrated  witb 
much  pomp  and  eeremonjr  on  22  Oct.  1147, 
and  at  the  omsecration  it  is  recorded  that 
Eborard  was  present.  Shortl:^  after  this  he 
assumed  the  habit  of  a  Cistercian  monk,  and 
he  died  at  Fonten&j  on  12  Oct.  1160. 

There  are  some  iooidents  in  the  life  of  this 
bishop,  as  rehited  by  the  chroniclers,  which 
are  involred  in  the  same  uncertainty  as  every- 
thing  else  in  his  career,  (i.)  William  of 
MalmesbniT  tells  us  that  Ebonrd  was  arch- 
deacon of  Salisbury  under  Bi^op  Ouuund, 
who  died  in  1080,  and  that  he  was  miro- 
ddfNuly  eured  of  »  severe  illness  by  the  re- 
lies of  St.  Aldhelm.  Were  them  two  Bbo- 
rards  archdeacons  of  Salisbury  in  succes- 
sion, or  was  this  early  Eborud  the  same 
who  afterwards  became  bishop  oi  NorwidiP 
(ii.)  Henry  of  Huntingdon  assWts  that  Ebo- 
rard was  deposed  &om  his  see  for  his  great 
cruelty.  The  chaige  is  supported  by  no  other 
authority,  and  seems  incredible,  at  least  in- 
explicable, (iii.)  It  is  said  in  the  '  Nor- 
wich Annals,*  referred  to  by  Blomefield,  that 
Eborard  divided  the  archdeaconry  of  Suffolk 
into  two  archdeaconries,  and  ^ve  one  to 
his  nephew,  Walkeltn.  But  if  Walkelin 
was  his  nephew  he  was  certainly  not  an^h- 
deaoon  of  Soffolk,  but  of  Norfolk,  and  in  any 
ease  the  names  and  the  successum  of  tlie 
archdeacons  in  the  East-Angliu  jUoeese 
durii^  the  first  half  at  least  of  tbe  twelfth 
century  are  involved  in  «o  much  obscurity 
and  oonfuuon  that  all  attempts  to  explain 
the  difficulties  that  meet  us  are  bsmed. 
(iv.)  From  some  indications,  to  whidi  Blome- 
field hss  attached  perhaps  too  much  import- 
ance, it  has  been  assumed  that  the  bishop  was 
married,  and  left  sons  behind  him.  Even  this 
must  now  be  left  a  matter  of  some  doubt,  and 
the  question  remains  an  open  one,  probably 
never  to  be  settled  vrith  certainty  either  one 
way  or  tin  other. 

[Banholomsw  Cotton's  Sst  Asgl.  pp.  67, 
392 ;  Malmeebujy'fl  Gesta  Pontiff,  p.  429  ;  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  Do  ConCempta  Mundi,  p.  316; 
Walter  of  Coveatij'a  Memor.  i.  141, 148,149, 152 ; 
Roger  d«  Horeden,  i.  185  ;  Eadmer's  Hist.  Vovo- 
nun,  p.  293  ;  John  of  Oxenedes,  p.  93 ;  Bod.  de 
Dicato,  pref.  p.  xxrii  (all  the  above  in  the  BoUa 
Series);  Notes  and  Queries,  4th  ser.  z.  27; 
yorfoik  Ai«h.  V.  41  et  seq. ;  Oorbdio's  L'Ab- 
bay*  de  Fontenaye,  p.  26,  Citeaox,  1862  ;  Blome- 
field's  Topograpmca)  History  of  the  Coonty  of 
ITorfolk.  iii.  473.]  A.  1 


EB0RIU3  or  EBURIUS  (J.  814),biahop 
of  Eboracum  or  York,  is  only  meaboned  in 
htstofty  as  among  the  three  bishops  from  the 
Roman  province  of  Britain  attencbng  the  im- 
portant council  of  Aries  in  814.  Hiat  coun- 
cil was  convoked  by  Conttantitte  the  Great 
with  the  sjwmal  olgect  of  decidijqgthe  qoes- 
tionof CsBcilianuBondtfaeDonatists.  Among 
the  bishops  from  '  the  Gauls '  present  at  the 
council  was  *  Eborius  e^iscopus  de  civitate 
Eboracensi,  proviucia  Bntannise.'  His  Bri- 
tish coUeo^es  who  are  mentioned  after  him 
were '  Restitutus,  e^iscopus  de  oivitate  Lon- 
dinensi'  and  '  Adelnus  episcopus  de  civitate 
coloniaLondinensiam,'the  latter  name  being 
conjecturally  emended  into  '  Legionensium^ 
i.e.  Caerleon-on-Uek.  '  ^cerdos  presbyter ' 
and  '  Axminius  diaconus  *  also  attended  the 
oouneil  witii  the  three  bishops.  The  men- 
tion chT  their  names  h  the  most  definite  piece 
of  evidence  of  the  aistence  of  an  organised 
chrisdan  dinrch  in  the  Boman  province  of 
Britain,  and  of  its  close  dependence  on  the 
church  of  GauL  It  is  worth  noting  that 
among  the  canons  they  subscribed  was  one 
fixing  a  angle  day  for  the  celebration  of 
Easter  throughout  the  world.  So  that  the 
different  custom  of  the  British  church  on 
that  question  had  not  yet  arisen.  The  above 
facts  are  in  Labbe's  'Concilia'  (ii.  476,  ed. 
Florence,  1769)  from  a  Corvey  MS.,  and  Isi- 
dores Mercator's  list  substantially  agrees  in 
including  *  Eburius,'  though  it  describes  him 
only  as  '  ex  provinci*Britanniffi  *  {ikoretales 
Ptauh'ImbniaruBf  ed.  Hinscfains,  p.  SS2\ 
The  jMssage  is  wnnj^y  punctuated  in  Mign^a 
edition  (jRaArsA  LaL  czxx.  379);  but  in 
Crabbe  (Qme.  Omnia,  i.  175,  ed.  16S8)  the 
reading  is  '  ex  provincia  Biaoena,  civitate 
Tubemicensi,  Eburios  episcopus.'  l^Uemont 
conjecturally  idmtifies  Ebonus  with  the  Hi- 
bemius  who  joins  in  a  synodal  letter  to 
Sylvester  I  (Lasbm,  iL  469),  but  Uds  seems 
quite  arbitrary.  The  similarity  of  name, 
*  £fborius '  and  '  Kboracum,'  is  perhaps  a  trifle 
suspicious;  but  Ivor,  easily  latinised  into 
'  Eoorius,'  was  a  common  Welsh  name  {Ajt- 
nales  Oambrue  in  an.  601,  '  Episcopus  Ebur 

SBusat  in  Ohristo,  anno  ooci.,  eetatis  sole.' 
la  B.  reads  *  Ywor '  for '  Ebur '). 

[Besides  the  references  in  the  text,  Haddan 
and  Stabbs's  Coaocib  and  EodesiasUeal  Docvt- 
ments,  i.  7.]  T.  F.  T. 

EBSWOETH,  JOSEPH  (1788-1868\ 
dramatist  and  musician,  elder  son  of  Joseph 
and  Isabella  Ebsworth,  was  bom  at  Islington, 
London,  on  10  Oct. 1788,  and  was  earh  'appren- 
ticed to  a  watch-jeweUer  named  Cornwall. 
He  was  so  dextrous  in  minute  mechanism 
that  he  was  afterwards  selected  to  reconstract 
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the  wntcb  of  the  prince  regent.  HaTlng  a 
BiDgularly  rich  baritone  voice,  he  joined  the 
operatic  company  at  CoTeut  Garden  immedi- 
ately after  fulfiUing;  his  indentureB,  and  early 
turned  to  dramatic  aathorabip.  Healsoaoted 
in  melodrama,  and  became  Meretary  to  Mr. 
3X  E.  Morris,  of  the  Haymorket  (T.  Sibdik, 
Smmuemcet,  ii.  3dS^.  On  23  Jane  1817  he 
married  Mary  Emma  [q.  v.],  eldest  daughter 
of  Revert  Fair  brother,  member  of  the  Olovera' 
Company.  He  settled  in  Lambeth,  8  G^y's 
Walfc,  where  five  of  hia  children  were  bom. 
In  18^  he  made  his  first  journey  to  Scotland. 
Soon  after  1826  he  removed  his  &mily  from 
London  to  Edinbiu^h,  where  he  held  an  en- 
gagement at  the  Theatre  Royal,  as  actor  and 
prompter,  with  his  lifelonff  friend,  William 
Heniy  Murray,  brother  of  Mrs.  Henry  Sid- 
dons.  He  became  gradually  established  as 
teaoher  of  music  and  singing^  and  accepted  the 
position  of  leader  of  the  choir  at  St.  Stephen's 
Chnich,  which  caused  him  to  abandon  the 
tlisatrieal  pvrfeanon,  but  he  continued  to 
write  and  to  translate  innumnable  sncceesfiil 
dramas,  which  found  &Toar  in  London  and 
Uie  prorinces.  Many  of  these  were  printed, 
and  a  taw  more  thm  onoe  reprinted.  No 
cconpleto  list  can  be  given,  but  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  popular  of  those  in  print : 
1.  *  Crockery's  Misfortunes,  or  Transmogri- 
fications,'  a  burletta,  first  acted  11  July  1821, 
at  the  Royal  Coburg  Theatre.  2.  'The  Two 
Prisoners  of  Lyons,  or  the  Duplicate  Keys,' 
1824,  probably  the  earliest  English  adaptSr* 
tion  of  *  Robert  Macaire,'  from  the  fVencn  of 
M.  Benjamin's  *St.  Amant  and  FUifyanthe.' 
3.  'Adelaide,  or  the  Fatal  Seduction,'  three 
acts,  translated  from  Pix6r6court,  performed 
at  the  Cobvrg  Theatre.  4. 'TheBivalValets,' 
at  the  Haymarket,  1826.  6.  '  Ourika,  the 
Orphan  of  Sra^l,'  a  petite  drama,  one  act, 
with  songs,  music  by  Geoi^  Perry  of  the 
Haymaiket,  1828.  6.  '  Rosalie,  or  the  Bo< 
hemian  Mother,'  two  acts,  as  performed  at 
the  Haymarket,  music  by  Qeo^e  Perry,  8to, 
1828.  7.  'Rouge  et  Noir,  or  Whigs  and 
Widows,'  8to,  two  acts,  first  acted  at  the 
Adelphi,  Edinhurgh,  7  Aug,184L  8.  'Upa 
andDowna.'  9. '  Afarriage  R^o)^'^''*-'  lO.'The 
Calabriaa  Assaesin.'  11.  'The  Bachelor  of 
Daddington.'  12.  '  Commerce,'  a  drama  in 
three  acts.  13.  <  The  Tempter,  or  the  Gifts 
of  Immortality,'  1830.  14.  'The  Twenty 
Thieves.'  15.' Youth's  Vwiries.'  16.'Eeeping 
upAppeozances.'  17.  'Hu.WaUtsv's  Trunks? 
18.  'The  Advocate's  Daughter.'  10.  'Ole- 
mence.'  20.  'Saul  Braintree.'  21.  <Tam 
o'  Shan  ter,  or  Auld  AUoway's  Haunted  Kirk' 
(before  1824,  an  early  dramatisation  of  the 
poem  by  Bums).  22. 'TheMayorofWind- 
gap,ortheStTang8MauoftheInch.'  23. 'The 


Wreck  of  the  Dauntless*'  24. 'Ranting  Roar- 
ing Willie.'  25. 'The Pilot's  Son.'  26. 'Ros- 
linCastle.' 27. 'Summerand Winter.'  28. 'A 
WidowtoLet.'  29. 'The Legatees.'  30.  *Tbs 
QUssDoor.'  3L  'The  Two  Prima  Donnaa.' 
82.'QuiteOarrect.'  S3. 'TheQneBn'aVirit;' 
and  a  five-act  dnuna  entided 'Tlie  Orasaden,' 
produced  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  IwMaddox 
about  1861,  with  great  spleudoworcoetiase 
and  dec<^tions.  Of  his  many  songs  an  au- 
thentic manuscript  collecticm  remains.  In 
1828  he  opened  an  'EnglidL  and  fijreign 
dramatic  Ubrary  and  caricature  repository ' 
at  23  Elm  Row,  at  the  head  of  Leith  Walk. 
Edinburgh,  aud  for  fifteen  years  maintained 
it  successfully  as  the  chief  booksellei's  shop 
for  periodical  literatnce.  Aiterwaida  he  x»> 
sided  at  4  Montgomery  Street. 

Bjb  vocal  and  instrumental  concerts  at 
the  Hopetoun  Booms,  Queen  Street^  were 
eontinned  annually  frran  1890  until  within  a 
few  weeks  of  hie  asalii.  ^hadknownand 
loved  Chades  IKbdis,  and  hie  own  -nuions 
'entertunments'  were  ficamed  im  theeauM 
model.  Ke  was  for  forty  years  teacher  of 
music,  not  only  to  jurivate  pupils,  hut  at 
such  public  institutions  as  the  Merchant 
Maidens'  Hospital,  Watsoi^s,  the  N<nmal 
School,  &c.,  and  enjoyed  universal  esteem. 
He  was  an  accomplished  linguist,  not  only  in 
living  hut  dead  languages,  Hebrew,  Sanscrit, 
&c.,  and  left  behind  him  voluminous  compila- 
tions of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  astnucm- 
caldocumentsfromeveryavailablesouroe.  He 
wasagoodpedestrianandanuiteurartistk  He 
could  draw  from  memory  striking  likenessee 
of  every  one  whom  he  lud  known  or  seoi, 
and  his  moneal  oomposiliaiiBweiie  ungulailj 
sweet  and  efiective.  Fie&ced  1^ 'A  Short 
Introduction  to  Vocal  Mudo,'  he  published 
several  larve  '  collections  of  ^salm  and  hymn 
tunBS,dox^iogies,eanctu8ea,aismiB«tons,&c.,* 
many  composed  ezpreesly  for  St.  Ste^ien's 
Church,  EiunbuTvh,  and  for  his  lifelong  friend 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Wiflism  Muir  [q.  v.]  As  librar 
rian  of  the  Harmonist  Society,  £dinhurgh, 
he  showed  rare  knowledge  of  musical  litera- 
ture ;  his  own  manuscript  and  printed  col- 
lections being  unsurpassed  in  Scotland.  He 
was  remarkable  for  a  playful  humour  and 
warmafiections;  had  a  vast  fund  of  anecdote, 
theatrical  and  literary,  and  an  uogmdging 
hospitality.  He  wasonenpressedtowritehis 
memoirs,  but  firmlv  resisted  this  request, 
and  when  he  died  his  widow  faithfully  de- 
stroyed all  his  private  correspondence.  Of 
his  five  children  bom  in  Scotland  all  died 
young  except  two  sons.  News  of  the  sudden 
death  in  Australia  of  his  son  Charles  (bom 
24  Oct.  1833)  reached  him  dose  on  mid- 
summer 1868.   The  shock  of  this  hareav&> 
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uent  virtuallj  caused  his  own  death  by  an 
apoplectic  seizure,  three  weeks  later,  on  the 
fifty-first  anniversary  of  his  mania^.  He 
was  buried  at  the  Dean  cemetery,  Edmburrii, 
at  the  feet  of  David  Scott,  R.S.A.  On  the 
ftfllowing  Sunday  hia  own  mosic  was  played 
and  song  va  choicheflof  all  denominatioaaiu 
Edinbn^^. 

[Personal  knowledge ;  obitoaiy  aotices  in  the 
Scotsman,  Edinburgh  Coora&t,  &c. ;  H.  Bobin- 
•on'a  Edinburgh  Weekly  Beview ;  Era ;  printed 
books  mentioned  above;  Ebeworth'sioaDoscripts, 
some  bfdoDgiDg  to  lus  daughter,  Emitie  Mar> 
gnerite  Cowell,  others  to  his  eldest  ■nrviting 
aao,  the  writer  of  this  article.]  W.  E, 

EBBWOKTH,  MARY  EMMA  (1794- 
1881),  dramatist,  daughter  of  Robert  Fair- 
brother,  member  of  the  Qlovera'  Company, 
and  in  later  years  a  pantomimiBt  and  fencing- 
master,  was  bom  in  London  on  3  Sept.  1794. 
The  ftther  was  an  affectionate  Mend  of  Ri- 
chard Brinsley  Sheridan,  and  thon^h  he  had 
ket  several  tnonsand  pounds  bun  woold 
never  permit  one  word  to  be  spoken  in  hia 
disparagement.  He  was  also  the  schoolmate 
and  lifelong  fiiend  of  Mrs.  Jordan;  great  ef- 
forts were  made  to  induce  him  to  surrender 
her  letters,  many  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence ; 
but  he  indignantly  refused  any  bribe,  and 
himself  destr^ed  all  his  papers,  lest  his  de- 
scendants might  he  tempted.  Under  the 
avowed  signature  (rf  'Shendonicus'  he  wrote 
some  papers  in  '  Thalia's  Tablet,  or  Melpo- 
mene's Memorandum  Book,'  of  which  No.  1 
was  published  on  Saturday,  6  Dec.  1821. 
Fairmother  married  Mary  Bailey,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  nunnery  at  St.  Omer. 
One  <^ their  soua,  Samuel  Glover  Furbrother, 
became  a  w^knovn  theatrical  jnnbUsher ; 
another  son,  Benjamin  Smith  Fairbrother, 
who  died  28  Aug.  1878,  aged76,  was  prompter, 
stage-manager,  and  treasurer  in  sueoession 
at  the  chief  theatres  in  London. 

French  was  so  habitually  spoken  and  read 
by  BCrs.  Fairbrother  in  the  early  days  of  her 
married  life  that  her  daughter,  Maiy  Emma, 
turned  to  translating  books  forthe  publishers, 
one  of  these  being  a  romance  of  *  Masaniello.' 
On  33  June  1817  she  was  married  to  Joseph 
Ebeworth  [q.  v.],  and  lived  at  8  Gray's  "Walk, 
Lambeth,  where  fiveof  theirten  children  were 
bom,  the  eldest  being  EmilieMargaerite,  bom 
in  ISl^afterwardsinfeof  SamutiH.  Cowell, 
ecmediaB  pQ;  t.]  Before  December  1826  ahe 
•went  to  Bfinbu^h.  She  was  closely  asso- 
ciated in  dramatic  contpoflition  and  transla- 
tions ^th  her  hnsband ;  but  several  of  her 
independent  works  were  published  in  John 
Cumberland's  acting  drama :  *  P^able  at 
Sight;  or  the  Ohaste  Salute,'  acted  at  the 


Surrey  Theatre,  &c  ;  '  The  Two  Brothers  of 
Pisa,'  with  music  by  T.  Hughes,  at  liie  Royal 
Cohaig,  printed  1836;  'Asa's  Skin;'  and, 
among  many  others,  periiapa  her  beat  work, 
often  acted,  *  The  Sonfptot  of  Sloranoe.'  She 
was  of  a  most  retiring  and  unselfish  natuie, 
loving  a  private  life  with  the  constant  care 
of  her  ohudren  and  of  her  mzents,  who  joined 
her  in  Edinburgh.  Mrs.  Ebsworth  survived 
her  husband  thirteen  years :  all  but  three  of 
her  children  died  before  her.  She  returned 
to  London  in  1879,  and  died  at  Walworth 
IS  Oct.  1881 ;  she  was  buried  on  the  Idth  at 
Norwood  cemetery. 

[Atbeneenm  and  other  obituary  notices ;  £unUy 
records  and  meinoruuda.]  J.  W.  E. 

ECCARDT  or  ECKHAJIDT,  JOHN 
GILES  (JoHiSHTM  ^QiDius^  (d.  1779),  por- 
trait^painter,  was  a  native  ot  Germanv,  and 
came  to  England  about  1740,  as  pupil  and 
assistant  to  Jean  Baptiste  Yanloo,  one  of  the 
portrait-painters  then  moat  in  vogue.  He 
subseq^uently  succeeded  to  Tanloo's  ^ctioe 
and  his  house  in  Covent  Garden.  He  was 
patronised  by  Horace  Walpole,  who  em- 
ployed him  to  paint  or  copy  portraits  of  the 
iriendswhoformed  the  Strawberry  Hill  circle, 
inclading  Walpole  himself.  Some  of  them, 
such  as  Bentley,  Gray,  and  Montagu,  Eccardt 
painted  to  please  his  patron  in  attitudes  taken 
trom  the  *  Centum  Icones '  of  Vandyck. 
Seven  of  these  were  engraved  by  W.  Great- 
batch  for  P.  Cunningham's  edition  of '  Wal- 
pole's  Correspondence '  (9  vols.  1880).  They 
were  dispersed  at  the  sale  of  the  Straw- 
berry ffill  collection.  In  July  1746  Wal- 
pole addressed  a  short  poem  to  Eccardt  en- 
titled 'The  Beauties,' and  founded  on  Addi- 
son's epietie  to  Kneller ;  this  was  pubHshed 
in  September  1746,  though  Walpole  asserts 
that  he  was  hurt  at  the  linee  getting  into 
print.  Among  other  portraits  painted  by 
Eccardt  were  those  of  Dr.  Conyers  Middle- 
ton  [q.  v.],  purchaeed  in  1881  for  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  which  was  engraved  by  Ra- 
venet,  as  a  frontispiece  to  Midmeton's  works 
by  Yertue,  and  also  in  mezEotint  by  Faber ; 
Captain  Barnard,  at  Wilton  House ;  two  of 
Mrs.  Woffington,  one  engraved  in  mezzotint 
by  Faber,  another  in  line  Pwwn ;  and 
Mr.  Charles  Leviez,  a  dancing-master,  en- 
graved in  mezzotint  by  McArdell.  A  poi^ 
trait  of  'Lady  Maria  Churchill  by  Eccardt 
was  sold  at  Christie  in  the  Hanbnrj^Wil- 
liams  sale  in  March  1688.  Hia  portraits  are 
eturefully  executed,  in  a  manner  studied  and 
eopied  from  Vanloo,  but  do  not  show  any 
onginality.  Eccardt  married  the  daughter 
of  Mr,  Dnhamel,  a  watchmaker  in  Henrietta 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  with  whom  he  at  one 
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time  lodged.  On  retiring  &om  business  be 
nanovedto  Paradue  Row,  Chelaeat  where  he 
died  in  October  1779,  leaving  a  son,  a  clerk 
in  the  custom  honae.  Be  oontributed  apoi^ 
tnut  of  himself  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
Society  of  Artists  in  1761,  and  in  1768  his 
name  appears  among  the  honorary  exhibitors 
at  the  same,  flia  collection  waa  sold  by 
anetion  in  1770: 

[Redgrave's  Diet,  of  Artists ;  Peter  Canning- 
ham's  Letters  of  Horace  Wnlpole  (1880);  Sale 
Catalogue,  Strawberry  Hill  Collection ;  Walpole's 
Anecdotes  of  Painters,  ed.  Sallawaj  and  vfov- 
natn  ;  Chaloner  Smith's  British  Mezzotioto  Pop- 
traits ;  Catnlogues  of  the  Society  of  Artists ; 
information  from  Q.  Scharf,  CJi^  F^.A.]  L.  C. 

SOCLES,  AMBROSE  {d.  1609),  Shake- 
spearean scholar,  was  educated  at  Trinity 
(Allege,  Dublin,  and  afterwards  travelled  in 
France  and  Italy,  but  returned  home  through 
illness.  He  was  an  eminent  dramatic  critic, 
and  published  editions  of  several  of  Shake- 
speare's plays,  in  which  he  transposed  such 
scenes  as  appeared  to  him  wrongly  placed. 
ITiese  plfwrs  are,  'Cymbeline,'  1793;  'King 
Lear,'  1793;  and  'Merchant  of  Venice,'1805. 
They  contained  notes  and  illustrations,  be- 
sides  critical  and  historical  essays.  Eccles 
died  in  1809,  at  an  advanced  age,  at  his  seat 
at  Cronroe,  co.  Wicklow,  IreUuid. 

[Began'e  Biog.  Hihernica,  1821,  ii.  1 18;  Biog, 
Diamat.  1812.]  N.  B.  F.  P. 

^ECCLES,  HENRY  (JL  1720),  violinist, 
was  the  second  son  of  Sol  omon  Ecclea  [q.  v.] 
He  was  a  member  of  the  king's  band  of  muuc 
irom  1694  to  1710.  By  1716  his  name  is  no 
longer  on  the  list  (the  volumes  of  Chamher- 
layne's '  Notitia'  for  the  intervening  years  are 
not  in  the  British  Museum).  It  is  certain, 
therefore,  that  between  1710  and  1716  he 
went  to  France,  having  received,  it  is  said, 
less  encouragement  than  he  thought  his  due  in 
his  native  land.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
French  king's  band,  and  in  1720  he  published 
in  Paris  '  Twelve  Excellent  Solos  for  the 
Violin,'  written  in  the  style  of  Corelli.  The 
ipwk is praisedby Hawkins.  Hewaslivingin 
FanBini735.  Inthatyeartheyoangestofthe 
brothers,  Thomas  Eccles,  also  a  vioUnist,  but 
an  exceedingly  dissipated  character,  who  was 
at  that  time  an  itinerant  performer,  said  that 
he  had  a  brother  who  was  at  that  time  in  the 
service  of  the  king  of  France,  and  that  this 
brother  had  tao^t  him  to  play.  Mendel 
(Convert.  Lex.  iii.  316)  asserts  that  Henry 
Eccles  died  in  1742,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  tlie  statement 
even  of  so  antrustworthy  an  authori^  may 
be  taken  as  possibly  true. 


[Chamberlayae's  Motitia  (1694-1710,  1710); 
Grove's  Diet,  of  Muue,  i.  481 ;  Somerset  House 
Oasattflk  i.  239  (1829);  Hendel.  as  above.] 

J.  A.  F.  M. 

ECCLES.  JOHN  {^i.  1735),  musical  com- 
poser, was  the  eldest  son  of  Solomon  Eccles 
[q.  T,^  As  he  learnt  music  from  his  lather, 
wno  m  1667  had  given  up  the  art,  though 
apparently  only  for  a  time,  irom  conscientious 
scruples,  we  may  assume  him  to  have  been 
bom  very  near  the  middle  of  the  century. 
He  began  composing  for  the  theatre  about 
1081,  and  from  that  time  till  about  1707  he 
was  constantly  employed  in  this  way,  contri- 
butions by  him  occurring  in  no  less  than 
forty-six  plays.  Of  course  in  many  cases  one 
or  two  sonffs  were  all  that  were  required, 
and  in  tJie  laige  majority  of  iflstaoces  the 
I  music  was  composed  hy  a  number  of  persona 
in  collaboration.   The  most  important  of  the 

{lieces  for  which  he  wrote  music  are  as  fol- 
ows :  '  The  Spanish  Friar,' '  The  Lancashire 
■Witches,'  'The  Chances,'  'Justice  Busy,' 
'  The  Ric^imond  Heiress,' '  I>onQuLxote'  (with 
Purcell),  'Love  for  Love,' '  Macbeth' (not, 
of  course,  the  much  discussed '  Macbeth  Mu- 
sic '  attributed  to  Lock,  but  music  for  another 
version  of  the  play,  produced  in  1606),  'The 
Provoked  Wife,'  '  The  Sham  Doctor,'  *  Eu- 
rope's Revels  for  the  Peace,'  'Rinaldo  and 
Armida,' '  The  Fate  of  Capua,'  'The  Way  of 
the  World,"Th6  Mad Lover,"The Novelty,' 
'The  Fair  Penitent'  (last  act),  'The  City 
Lady,'  'The  VUbiin,'  'TheSeU-conoeit,'  *She 
ventures,  he  wins,* '  Tlie  Princess  of  Pdrua,.' 
'Love's  a  Jest,'  'The  Intrigue  at  VersalUes,' 
'The  Country  Wake,'  'She  would  if  she 
could,'  'The  Husband  his  own  Cuckold/ 
♦As  you  find  it,'  'The  Italian  Husband,' 
'The  Libertine '  (with  Purcell),  'The  Mid- 
night Mistakes,'  'Henry  the  Fifth,'  'The 
Duchess  of  Malfy,'  'Semele,'  'Love  Trium- 
phant,' 'The  Biter,'  'Cyrus  the  Great,' '  The 
Innocent  Mistress,'  'The  Pretenders,'  'The 
She  Gallants,' '  Sir  Fopliag  Flutter/ '  Women 
will  have  theirW'ills,' '  The  Morose  Reformer/ 
'The  Lucky  Younger  Brother/  'The  Stage 
Coach.'  A  song  introduced  into  'Hamlet/ 
beginninjg  'A  swain  long  alighted  and  de- 
famed,* 18  also  found  in  the  oolleetiona  of 
Eccles's  songs. 

In  1700  Be  became  master  of  the  king's 
band  of  music,  succeeding  Dr.  Nicholas  Stag- 
gins.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  hand 
since  1700,  in  which  year  he  competed  for 
the  prize  offered  for  the  best  compositions  to 
Congreve's  '  Judgmeut  of  Paris,'  and  gained 
the  second  prize,  the  first  being  awarded  to 
John  Weldon.  In  the  following  year  he  set 
Congreve's  'Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day.'  The 
set  of  New-year  and  Birthday  songs  corn- 
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posed  by  bim  for  the  court  seems  to  have 
begun  in  1702-3  with  &  New-year's  song. 
In  the  last  y^n  of  hia  life  these  were  the 
only  compositions  he  undertook ;  he  lived  at 
Kingston  in  Surrey,  and  devoted  himself  to 
fishing.  In  1710  be  published  a  collection  of 
his  songs,  and  many  of  them  are  contained 
in  the  miscellaneous  collections  of  the  time. 
Some  ground  basses  by  him  are  in  the  *  Divi- 
sion Violin.'  He  died  12  Jan.  1736.  His 
compositions  have  a  certain  ease  and  grace 
which  is  quite  enough  to  account  for  their 
popularity  at  the  time  they  were  written; 
though  infinitely  inferior  to  FuTcell  in  rigour 
and  on^^inality,  Eccles  possessed  the  knack 
of  writing  music  that  procured  him  public 
favooi  for  many  years.  His  airs  would  of 
course  seem  intolerably  old-fashioned  nowa- 
days, while  Porcell's  compositions  can  never 
lose  their  power. 

[Chamberiayns'a  Kotitia,  1700  (in  which  Uie 
names  of  Solomon  and  John  Eccles  are  given  as 
Eagles,  though  that  of  Henry  Eccles  is  rightly 
*pelt);  Orore's  Diet,  of  Music,  i.  481,  ii.  186; 
Gent.  Mag.  v.  61 ;  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  1 2219 ; 
Joyfnl  Coekoldom,  and  other  collections  of  songs 
containing  compositions  by  Purcell.  Eccles,  &c.] 

J.  A.  F.  M. 

ECCLES,  SOLOMON  (1618-1688),  mu- 
sician and  quaker,  was  bom  in  1618  in  Lon- 
don,wherehi8  fatfaerwasa  professor  of  music. 
From  about  1647  he  was  a  musical  composer, 
and  taught  the  virginals  and  viols,  and  in 
'A  Music  Lector 'he  states  that  he  made 
900^  a  year  by  his  profession.  About  1660 
he  becune  a  Quaker,  and,  as  music  was  con- 
rideiedol^eetionahlehytheSocietyofFriends, 
eold  all  his  books  and  instruments  for  a  con- 
siderable sum,  but  afterwards,  fearing  they 
might  injure  the  morals  of  the  purchasers, 
bought  tnem  hack  and  publicly  burnt  them 
on  Tower  Hill.  To  support  himself  be  be- 
came a  shoemaker,  choosing  this  as  being 
a  trade  innocuous  to  morality.  Eccles  was 
much  friven  to  protesting  against  the  vices 
and  follies  of  the  age,  and  did  it  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  an  exceptionally  ill-regulated 
mind.  In  1662,  during  the  morning  service 
at  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbafy,  he  attempted  to 
mend  some  shoes  in  the  polpit  to  show  his 
contempt  for  thejplaee,  ana  had  to  be  ejected 
by  the  congregation.  On  the  following  Snn- 
day  he  went  agun,  and  by  jumping  from  one 
pew  to  another  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
pulpit  and  wwking  for  a  few  minutes  until 
arrested  by  the  constables  and  taken  before 
the  lord  mayor,  who  committed  him  to  New- 
gate (see  Greeswat,  Alarm/rom  the  Holy 
Mountain).  How  long  his  imprisonment 
lasted  is  unknown,  but  from  a  broadside  be 
published  he  was  evidently  at  liberty  in  166S. 


In  1666hewa8anested  by  order  of  the  Duke 
of  Albemade  for  having  attended  an  unlaw- 
ful meeting  and  refusing  to  pay  certain  flues, 
and  about  the  same  time  was  committed  to 
Bridewell  for  having  gone  through  Smidifield 
naked  with  a  pin  of  fire  and  brimstone  on 
his  head,  and  threatening  the  people  with 
the  fate  of  the  Sodomites  if  they  did  not  re- 
pent. During  the  progress  of  the  plague 
flccles  frequently  perambulated  the  streeta 
strip|>ed  to  the  waist,  and,  with  a  brazier  of 
burmng  brimstone  on  his  head,  announced 
the  coming  destruction,  when  he  'sufiered 
much  by  the  coachmen  whipping  him  griev- 
ously on  his  naked  back,  but  that  could  not 
allay  his  fervent  seal'  (Sewzi.,  Siat.  Society 
of  FrimtU,  iii.  283).  In  1667  he  was  com- 
mitted to  Oloueestergaol  forr^bsingto  take 
the  oatlis,  and  after  bis  Itbention  nuule  a 
preaching  excursion  into  Scotland,  and  at 
Galloway,  bearing  hia  braziw  and  half  naked, 
went  into  a  *  popish  mass  house,'  and  so  vio- 
lently denounced  the  worshippers  that  he  had 
to  be  removed  by  force,  and  was  sent  to 

firison.  Not  long  after  this  he  went  to  Ire- 
and,  and  is  said  to  have  exhibited  hims^ 
stark  naked  at  Cork.  Here  he  also  was  fio^ied 
through  the  town  and  expelled  for  havinf 
upbraided  a  preacher  in  the  cathedral  with 
being  a  turncoat.  Eccles  was  one  of  the 
Friends  who  accompanied  George  Fox  to  the 
West  Indies  in  1671,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  very  useful  in  or^^anising  quak^sm  in 
Barbadoes  and  Jamaica.  In  1672  he  pro- 
ceeded to  New  England,  but  being  arrested 
at  a  meeting  at  Boston  was  banishM  by  order 
of  Governor  Belling^iam.  He  again  visited 
Barbadoes  in  1680,  when  he  was  prosecuted 
by  order  of  the  governor  on  a  chai^  of  having 
uttered  seditious  and  blasphemous  words,  but 
he  appears  only  to  ha^'e  ol^ected  to  the  use 
of  the  term  '  three  persons  in  the  Godhead ' 
as  unscriptural.  He  was,  however,  committed 
to  prison  and  subsequently  banished  from  the 
colony.  Eccles  is  said  to  have  finished  his 
life  intranquillitv  but  without  religion(CHAL- 
UBBS,  Biog.  Did^,  but  there  seems  no  founda- 
tion for  the  latter  statement.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  reason  to  believe  that  towards  the 
end  of  his  life  he  returned  to  the  study  of 
music,  and  is  stated  to  have  contributed  se- 
veral ground  basses  to  the  '  Division  Violm,' 
which  appeared  in  1608.  Several  vocal  ineces 
of  his  composing  are  to  he  fbond  in  contem- 
porary collections,  and  a  specimen  is  given  in 
Hawkins's  'History  of  Music,'  ii.  936.  Sewel, 
who  knew  him  intimately,  states  that  he '  was 
an  extraordinary  zealous  man,  and  what  he 
judged  evil  he  warmly  opposed,  even  to  the 
hazard  of  his  own  life,  and  by  the  primitive 
quakera  he  seems  to  have  been  esteemed  a 
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pious  thoivh  fanatical  man.  He  died  ou 
11  Feb.  16SS,  and  was  buried  at  Bpitalfields, 
leavmff  three  sons,  John  [q.  v.],  Henry  {q.  v.}, 
and  Thomas,  who  were  au  musimans. 

Eeclee'e  chief  works  are;  1.  *A  Musick- 
Lectorj  or,  the  Art  of  Musick  (that  is  so 
mnoh  vindicated  in  Christendome)  discouraed 
of,  by  way  of  Dialogue  between  ihree  men 
of  sereral  Judgments:  The  one  a  Musician, 
and  Master  of  that  Art  and  jealous  for  the 
Church  of  Ent^and,  who  calls  Musidi  the 
GUft  of  God.  The  other  a  Baptist,  who  did 
affirm  it  to  be  a  decent  and  harmless  practice. 
31ie  other  a  Quaker  (so  called),  beingtormerly 
of  iJiat  Art,  doth  ^ve  his  Judgment  ana 
Sentence  agunst  it ;  but  yet  approves  of  the 
Musick  that  nleaseth  God,'  1667.  2.  'The 
Quakera  Challenge  at  Two  seraral  weapons 
to  the  Baptists,  Presbiters,  Papists,  and  other 
ProfessoES,'  1668.  The  last  oontains  his 
&mous  expedient  for  ascertaining  the  true 
religion,  which  was  to  collect  a  number  of  the 
most  godly  men  of  various  sects  who  ^ould 
unanimously  pray  for  seven  days  without 
eadng  or  steeping, '  then,'  Eccles  ssid, '  those 
on  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  shall  manifest 
itself  in  a  sensible  manner,  i.e.  by  the  trem- 
blit^  of  the  limbs  and  interior  ilraminations, 
maj  oblige  the  rest  to  subscribe  to  thwr  do* 

[C^ige  Fox's  Aatobiography,  ed.  1768; 
OEoesa's&a&eial  Hlstonr  of  the  Quakers,  ed.  1696, 
H.  66 :  Sewd's  Hist,  of  the  Rise^  ftc.  8oet«ty  of 
Friends,  ill.  283,  &c. ;  Besae'ii  Sufferings  of  the 
Quakers,  i.  216,  &&,  it.  210,  &c. ;  Eedas's  A 
Hosick-Leotor  ;  Orore's  Diet,  of  Musio ;  Haw- 
kins's Hist.  Musicians;  Bicklsy's  George  Fox  and 
the  Early  Quakers ;  Smitii's  Cat,  of  Frieoda' 
Books,  i.  663.]  A.  0.  B. 

ECCLESTON,  THOMAS  of  (Jl.  1260), 
Franciscan,  studied  at  Oxford  (De  Advmtu 
Mmomm,  p.  39),  and  entered  the  Franms- 
can  order  probably  soon  after  its  settlement  in 
England.  Everything  that  is  to  be  known 
of  hun  can  <mly  be  ascwtained  from  his  work, 
'  De  Adventu  Fratrum  Minorum  in  Angliam.* 
He  spei^  of  persomd  intercourse  with  Wil- 
liam of  Nottingham,  minister-general  of  the 
order,  who  died  in  1250,  and  of  Adam  de 
Marisco,  who  died  in  1257  or  1256,  as  dead, 
and  thus  his  spjtroximate  date  is  known. 
His  work,  for  which  he  was  collecting  mate- 
rials for  twenty-five  years,  is  dedicated  to 
Simon  de  Esseby ;  it  gives  a  narrative  of 
some  thirty  years  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Franciscans  in  England,  describing  their 
work  and  their  poverty  with  the  vividness 
of  an  eye-witness.  It  was  partially  known 
by-some  extracts  inLelands  'Collectanea,' 
iu.  341  (1770),  but  was  not  printed  till  1658, 


when  it  was  published  in  Mr.  Brewer's  'Hoai^ 
menta  Franciscana,'  in  the  Kolls  Series. 

[Leland,  De  Scriptor.  Brit.  p.  298,  an  account 
oopied  and  falsely  added  to  by  Bale ;  Wadding's 
Anoales  Hinortun,  vii.  169,  -who  ^res  a  very 
erroneous  date ;  Brewer's-  Prefacs  to  (he  Mont^ 
menta  Frudaeana,  pp.  lxxi.<luri.]  H.B.L. 

BOCIiESTON,  THOMAS  (1669-1743), 
Jesuit,  only  son  of  Henry  Eccleston,  esq., 
'  of  Eccleston  Hall,  Lancashire,  by  Eleanor, 
]  daughter  of  Robert  Blundell,  esq.,  of  Inee 
j  Blundell,  was  bora  in  1659.   He  was  edu- 
'  cated  in  the  college  of  St.  Omer,  and  after- 
wards continued  nis  studies  for  two  years 
(1677-9)  in  the  English  College  at  Rome. 
Durinc'  the  wars  in  Ireland,  aflerthe revolu- 
tion of  1086,  he  held  a  captain's  commission 
in  Einff  James's  army.   Being  engaged  in  a 
duel  which  proved  fatal  to  his  antagonist,  he 
was  seized  with  remorse  and  determined  to 
enter  the  religloua  state.  Accordingly  he  re- 
turned to  Rome,  entered  the  jesnit  noHtiate 
of  Sant'  Andrea  in  1697,  and  was  professed 
of  the  four  vows  in  England  in  1712.  He 
.  was  employed  in  the  Yorkshire  missions,  and 
i  served  Ingatestone  Hall  as  chaplain  to  Lord 
'  Petre  under  the  assumed  name  of  Holland. 
From  11  Aug.  1731  to  22  Sept.  1737  he  was 
rector  of  the  college  at  St.  Omer.   He  died 
on  30  Dec.  1743. 

He  wrote  a  treatiseon  'The  Way  to  Hut- 
piness,'  1726,  8to;  Snd  e^t.  London,  1772, 
8vo. 

His  full-length  portrait,  pointing  to  his 
sword  thrown  upon  the  ground,  was  formerly 
hang  in  the  hall  at  Eccleston. 

[Oliver's  Collectanea  S.  J.,  p.  84 ;  FoIot's  Be- 
cords,  V.  348,  vi.  426,  vi!.  2S0^aiUow^  Fibl. 
Diet. ;  De  Rielcer'B  BibL  dss  Eerivains  de 
Compngnie  de  JAsus  (1869),  p.  1701.]    T.  G. 

ECCLESTONE  or  EOOLESTONE, 
WILLIAM  (JL  1606-1623),  actor,  seems  to 
have  been  bom  in  Sonthwark,  where  his 
father,  also  William  Ecclestone,  reaided.  He 
joined  the  famous  kino's  company  of  actors 
associated  with  the  Hackfiiars  and  Globe 
theatres  after  1606,  and  perC[»raed  in  Jon- 
son's  '  Alchemist'  in  1610  and  in  the  same 
writer's  '  Catiline '  in  1611.  About  August 
1611  Ecclestone  withdrew  from  the  Black- 
friars  and  Globe  company  and  joined  a  new 
association  of  twelve  actors  formed  by  Hens- 
lowe  under  Prince  Henry's  patronage  to  act 
at  the  Fortune  Theatre.  In  1618  the  new 
company  quarrelled  with  Henslowe,  and 
Ecclestone  reappeared  with  his  former  asso- 
ciates in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  '  Honest 
Man's  Fortune.'  Ecclestone  was  sUIl  a  mem- 
ber of  the  kin^s  company  in  1619,  but  he  had 
retired  befora  1626.  Hu  name  oecuxa  u  an 
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actor  m  Beanooat  and  Fletcbei'i '  Bonduea ' 
(1616-16),  *Lo^  Sulgect'  (1616),  'Mad 
Lover*  U^18),  'Hiunoimis  Lieutenant' 
(1616),  'Uand  Princess'  (1619?), '  Women 
Pleased*  (1619P),  'Little  Freneh  Lawyer' 
(1630-1),  *  Customs  of  the  CoantiT '  (1621 P), 
'Laireof  Candy '  (162a),'8eaVovage\ia32), 
and  'Spanish  Coast'  (1622).  He  nutrried 
Anne  Jacob  at  St.  Saviour's  Church,  Sonth- 
wa^  20  Feb.  1602-S.  He  was  alive  in  1628, 
when  a  fellow-actor,  Nicholas  Tooley,  re- 
leased him  of  a  debt. 

[Colliers  lives  of  the  Actors,  pp.  241 ,  245-8 ; 
F.  G.  Flesy'a  Actor  Lists,  1$76-1644,  in  Roysl 
Hist,  Soe.  TnnsaotioBB,  ix.  4i  et  seq.;  Collier's 
Bisu  <rf  English  Pfamatie  Poetry ;  O.  P.  War- 
Oat.  of  Dolwich  M8S. ;  Alleyn  FajMZS,  ed. 
CoUisr  (Sbakespearc  So&)]  &  L. 

EOHARD,  LAURENCE  (1670P-1780), 
histtniaii,  son  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Echard  or 
Eachard  of  Barsham,  near  Beccles,  Suffolk,  by 
his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Dorothy 
Oroome,  was  bom  at  Barsham,  and  on  26  May 
1687,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  admitted 
a  sisai  of  Christ's  CaUem,  Cambridge,  where 
be  g^duated  B.A.  in  1^1  and  M.A..  in  1695. 
Ecrardfbavingbeen  ordained  by  Moore,  bishop 
of  Norwich,  was  presented  to  the  livings  of 
Welton  and  EUdngton,  Lmcolnshire,  and  was 
appmntedtsha^ain  to  the  Bishop  of  lincoln. 
For  mora  than  twentyTearsEcheid  resided  in 
laneofaahira,  chiefly  at  Lcw^  where  dnm^ 
that  time  he  irzote  a  number  of  vro^  On 
S4  AptQ  1007  he  waa  mttalled  prebendary 
of  Louth  in  the  cathedrsl  of  Lincoln,  and  on 
12  Aug.  1712  archdeacon  of  Stow  (Bsowm 
■WiLLW,Atn^,1742,iii.213,13l).Inl707he 
tnought  out  his '  History  of  Engltuid  from  the 
first  entrance  of  JnliasCeesar  and  the  Romans 
to  the  end  of  the  Beign  of  James  the  First.' 
la  1718  he  published  two  further  volumes, 
bringtBg  the  history  down  to  the  'establish- 
ment oiKing  William  and  Ma>y,'and in  1720 
an  appendix, '  consisting  of  ezplaaations  and 
amendments,  as  well  as  new  end  curious 
sdditions  to  that  History.  Together  with 
same  wpcdogies  and  vindications.'  Arch- 
bishop Walce,  in  a  letter  to  Addison,  dated 
61  Dec  1717,  calls  his  atteoition  to  '  honest 
Mr.  Eachard,  who  is  now  on  his  wmy  hither 
to  publidt  Ids  History,  and  present  it,  as  we 
sgieed,  to  Ids  majesty.  His  circumstances 
an  ao  much  worse  than  I  thought,  that  if  we 
cannot  get  a(»Dewhat  pretty  considerable  for 
htm,  I  donbt  he  vrill  sink  under  the  weight 
of  his  debts.  ...  I  verily  believe  that  300 
guineas  for  the  6  vols,  may  as  easily  be  pro- 
enred  ttmn  the  king  as  200/.'  (Aikin,  Z(fe  of 
Addmm,  1848,  ii.  21 1-12).  Echard's  '  His- 
tmy,'  thffugh  it  gave  rise  to  many  adverse 


eritidsms,  retained  its  populsrit^  ontil  it  was 
sn^eneded  by  Tindal's  translatmn  of  Bapin. 
It  IB  chiefly  remarkable  fat  the  insertion  of 
Captain  Lindsey*s  astonishing  nairatave  con- 
cerning Cromwell's  intwview  wi^  tbe  de^ 
(m  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Worcester 
(Sid  edit.  p.  691).   In  orabout  1722  Eohaxd 
was  preeelnted  )n  George  I  to  the  liraigB  of 
I  Renolesham  and  SudbOTne  in  Sufiblk.  Here 
I  he  lived  in  bed  health  for  nearly  ei^t  years, 
i  He  died  at  Lincoln,  while  on  his  way  to 
Scarborough  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters,  on 
'  16  Aug.  17S0,  and  was  buried  in  the  obancel 
I  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  Church  on  the  29th 
;  of  the  same  month.   Echard  married  twice, 
j  first  Jane,  daughter  of  the  Her.  —  Potter  of 
j  Yorkshire,  and  secondly  Justin,  daughtw  of 
Robert  Wooley  of  Well,  Lincolnshire.  Tlure 
wwe  no  duldrenl^  either  marriage.  He  was 
a  fellow  of  the  Soaety  of  Antiquaries,  and 
a  near  relation  of  John  Eachard  [q.  v.},  the 
antiior  of  the  '  Grounds  and  Occasions  of  the 
Contempt  of  the  Clergy.'   To  some  of  Lau- 
rence Echard's  earlier  hooka  his  name  is  spelt 
'  '  Eachard.'    His  portrait,  1^  Vertue  after 
Kneller,  is  prefixed  to  the  third  edition  of 
;  the  'HistoiT  of  England,'  London,  1720, 
:  folio.   Besides  the  *  History  'and  two  nngle 
sermons  he  published  the  following  works, 
I  all  <^  which  were  originally  issued  in  Lon- 
don :  1.  '  An  Exact  Inscription  of  Ireland,' 
&c.,  1691, 13mo.  2. 'A  Description  of  Flan- 
ders,ortheSpani8hNetheilandB,'ld91.  8. 'A 
;  Most  Conqpleat  Gompendinm  of  Gtoogm^iy, 
I  (General  atnd  Special ;  describing  sll  the  Em* 
I  THTeB;  Kingdoms,  and  Dominions  in  the  whole 
I  Woild,'ftc.,1691,12mo;  fourth  edition,  1697, 
|12mo;  sixth,  1704,  12mo;  seventh.  1705, 
'  12mo;  eighth,  1718,  12mo.    4.  '  Plautus'S 
Comedies,  Amphitryon,  E]ndicuB,andRuden» 
made  English ;  wiui  Critical  Remarks  upon 
'  each  Pl^,'  1694,  8vo  ;  second  edition,  cor- 
rected, 1716,  12mo.   5.  'Terence's  Comedies, 
made  £nglidi.  With  his  Life;  and  some  Re- 
marks at  the  end.   By  several  bends,  1694,- 
,  8vo ;  second  edition,  corrected,  1698, 12mo ; 
'  third  edition,  1706,  12nio.  'By  Mr.  Laurenoe 
Echard  and  others.   Revised  and  corrected 
by  Dr.  Echard  and  Sir  R.  L'Strange ; '  fifth, 
;  1718,  8vo;  sixth,  1724,  12mo;  ninth,  1741, 
\  12mo.   6.  'The  Gazeteer's  or  Newsman's  In- 
'  terpreter:  being  a  Geographical  Index  of  all 
:  the  considerable  Cities,  JPfttriarc8hip8,Bishop- 
I  ricks,  ...  in  Europe,*  &c.    Third  edition, 
1696;  sixth,  1703;  eighth,i706;  tenth,  1709; 
j  eleventh,1716;twelfth,1724;fifteeaith,1741, 
iaI112mo.  It  was  also  translated  into  French, 
I  ltalian,andSpani8L  7. 'The  Roman  History 
j  from  the  Building  of  the  City  to  the  Perfect 
Settlementof  the  Empire  by  Augustus  Csesar,' 
1  &c»  vol.i.,fourtb  edition,  1699, 8vo.  6.  "tba 
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Bom  on  History  firam  the  Settloaent  of  the 
Empire  by  Augastua  GBBBar  to  the  Remoral 
of  t£e  Imperial  Seat  by  Constontine  the  Great 
.  .  .  VoL  IL  For  the  use  of  His  Highness 
the  Bake  of  GloueastOT,'  1698,  6to.  This 
history  iroa  completed  in  five  volumes,  but 
Echard  wrote  the  first  two  only,  the  other 
three  being  written,  as  he  states  in  the  preface 
to  the  third  Tolame,  *  by  one  whose  person 
ia  unknown  to  me ; '  they,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  revised  by  lum.  A  number  of 
editions  of  each  volume  were  published,  and 
the  sets  are  mode  up  of  diSerent  editions. 
9.  '  An  Abridgment  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
History  of  the  Wwld  in  Five  Books,'  &c, 
1700,8vo.  la 'A  General  Ecdenaatical  His- 
tory from  the  Nativity  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
to  the  First  Establishment  of  Christianity  by 
Humane  Laws  under  Enmerour  Constantine 
the  Qieat,'  &c.,  1702,  foL ;  second  edition, 
1710,  8vo,  2  vols. ;  third,  1712,  8vo  ;  sixth, 
1792,8vo.  11.  "The  Works  of  Ludan,  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek  by  several  eminent 
hands,'  1710  P-11,  8vo,  4  vob.  The  onl^ 
piece  attributed  in  the  contente  to  Echard  is 
*The  Auction  of  Philosophers,'  iii.  323-44. 
12.  '  The  Classical  Geographical  Dictionary, 
revised,  with  a  reoommendatory  preface  by 
Laurence  Echard,' 1716, ISmo.  IS.  'Maxims 
and  Discourses,  Moral  and  Divine:  taken 
frcou  the  Works  of  Arch-Bislum  Tillotson 
and  Methodiz'd  and  Conneotedf'^1719,  8to. 
14.  <  The  History  of  the  BevohttionB  in  Ei^;^ 
landiuulev  the  Family  of  the  Stuarts,  from  the 
year  1603  to  1690.  ...  By  F.  J.  D'Orleans 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Tninslated  from  the 
French  original  printed  at  Paris.  To  which 
ia  prefixed  an  Introduction  to  this  History,  bj 
Laurence  Echard.'  The  second  edition,  1722, 
8vo.  16. '  The  History  of  the  Bevolution  and 
the  Establishment  of  England  in  the  year 
1688.  Introduc'd  by  a  necessary  Review  of 
the  Reign  of  King  Charles  and  King  James 
the  Second.  In  three  boohs,*  1726, 8vo;  an- 
other edition,  Dublin,  1726,  8vo. 

[Bhm|;.  Brit.  (1793),  r.  632-6;  Chalmers's 
Kog.  Set.  (1814),  xiit.  lfi-18 ;  Granger's  Biog. 
Hist  England  (1806),  iii.  106-8 ;  Canning- 
ham's  livM  of  'Eminent  Engltahnifln  (1835), 
iv.  416-18;  Gradoati  GantAbr.  (1823),  p.  160; 
Knropeaa  Mag.  (1806),  xUx.  418-19 ;  Davy's 
Suffolk  ColUctioQS,  vol. Iii.  (AddiLMS.  19128); 
Birch's  Bic«.  Anocd.  (Addit.  113.  4222 ;  Wnti's 
Bibl,  Brit. ;  Brit.  Mua.  Cat.]        G.  F.  R,  B. 

ECHLIN,  ROBERT  (d.  1636),  bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor,  was  second  son  of  Henry 
Echlin,  laird  of  Pittadro  in  Hfesbire  (who 
was  in  Edinbui^h  Castle  during  the  iamous 
sie^  of  1673),  and  Griiel,  daughter  of  Robert 
ColvUe  of  Cleish,  Kinross.  Robert  studied 
at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  where  in 


1696  he  took  the  deme  of  A.M.  In  1601 
he  was  inducted  by  the  prasbytoy  of  Dun- 
fennline  in  the  second  congr^^tion  of  Inver- 
<keithingon  the  coast  of  nis  native  conbty. 
Not  much  is  .known  of  his  ministry  here.  In 
the  'Register  of  the  Privy  (Council  of  Soot- 
land  '  (vii.  664)  there  is  a  record  of  the  fol- 
lowing *  cantion '  under  date  of  S^tomber 
1606:  'Mr.JamesWodeofDununeforAndro 
Wode  in  Rosayth,  l,000t,  not  to  harm  Mr. 
Robert  Echline,  minister  at  Innerkeithing.' 
Forbes's '  Certaine  Records  '(p.465)  mentions 
a  viait  which '  Mr.  Robert  Eklin,  minister  at 
Ennerkeithing,'  paid  on  9  Jan.  1606  to  the  mi- 
nisters impristmed  at  Blackness.  During  his 
incumbency  of  Inverkeithing  he  married  Jane, 
daughtw  of  James  Seton  of  Latrisse,  Ob 
4  Manhl612-18hewas  appointed  by  JamesI 
of  England  to  the  bishopric  of  Downand  Con- 
nor. It  is  said  that  the  king  was  induced  to 
give  him  this  see  '  calling  to  mind  the  me- 
mory and  merit  of  the  laird  of  Pittadro,  his 
father,  and  his  long  sufferings'  (MS.  Memoirs 
of  the  Echlm  Family,  compikd  by  George 
Crawfurd).  Several  Scotohmen  were  about 
this  time  designedly  pat  into  Ulster  bishop- 
rics, the  'plantation  consisting  largefy  of 
Scote.  The  property  of  this  diocese  had  been 
much  deteriorated  by  Echlin's  predecessor, 
James  Dundas  (also  a  Scotehman),  who, 
thouf^  he  died  in  the  year  of  his  ai^oint- 
ment  (1612), '  lived  long  enongh  to  oommit 
great  wastes  on  his  bishopric  by  fee-ftnms  and 
other  long  leases  at  inconsiderable  rents ' 
Wake,  Hutorp  oftii*  Siehopt  of  Ireland). 
n  1616  EcUin,  bent  on  repairing  these 
wastes,  went  to  London,  and  repreaentii^  to 
the  king  '  the  great  decay  and  unconscion- 
able concealments  and  usurpations  of  the 
temporalities,  tithes,  advowsona,  and  other 
spiritualities'  (tb.),  got  a  commission  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  facte  of  the  case, 
and  also  received  permission  to  hold  m  eont- 
mendam  any  one  dignity  or  prebend  in  the 
diocese  when  void,  *  that  he  might  be  better 
enabled  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  hisplac^' 
a  permission  in  virtue  of  which  in  1618  be 
took  the  precentordiip  of  his  cathedral,  ex- 
changing it  for  the  treasnrership  ia  the  foU 
lowing  year.  A  return  of  Uie  state  ctf  his 
diocese,  which  ha  drew  up  in  1622,  is  pr»- 
served  among  die  manuscripte  of  Trinity  G(d- 
lege,  Dublin. 

The  main  interest  of  Echlin's  life  arisea 
from  his  connection  with  the  early  preabv- 
terian  ministers  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  the 
first  of  whom,  Edward  Brice,  settled  in  co. 
Antrim  almost  contemporaneously  with  the 
bishop's  arrival,  and  was,  along  with  others 
of  the  presbyterian  clergy  of  that  day,  re- 
ceived and  acknowledged  by  the  bishop,  who 
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in  1619  gave  him  the  prebeud  of  Kilroot 
[see  Bbicb,  Edwabd].    When  another 
their  number,  Robert  Blair^  arriTod  in  the 
cowatry  in  1623,  although  he  plainly 
prised  the  bishop  of  hie  aversion  both  to  epi- 
scopacr  and  the  prayer-book,  Echlin  kindly 
said:  *I  hear  good  of  you  and  will  impose  no 
conditions  on  you.   I  am  old  and  can  teach 
you  ceremonies,  and  you  can  teach  me  sub- 
stance. Only,  I  must  ordain  you,  else  neither 
I  nor  you  can  answer  the  law  nor  brook  the 
land.'  Blair  then  tells  us:  'I  answered  him 
that  hia  sole  ordination  did  utterly  contradict 
my  principles ;  but  he  replied  both  wittily 
and  submissively,  "  Whatever  you  account 
of  episcopacy,  yet  I  know  you  account  a  pres- 
bytery to  have  divine  warrant.   Will  you 
not  receive  ordination  from  Bfr.  Onnniugham 
and  the  adjacent  brethren,  and  let  me  come 
in  among  tnem  in  no  other  relation  than  a 
presbyter  P"  This  I  could  not  refuse,  and  so 
the  matter  was  performed'  (Blaib,  Autobio- 
graphy ;  Adais,  True  Narrative).  From  be- 
ing the  patron  of  the  presbvterian  clergy  Ech* 
lin  soou  turned  to  be  thetrbitter  foe.  In  1631 
he  suspended  Blair  and  Livingstone  &om  the 
minisny.   Ussher  interfered  on  their  behalf 
and  they  were  restored.    Next  year  they 
were  proceeded  against  affain  and  depose^ 
alwg  with  two  otners.  Blair  now  travelled 
to  London  and  obtuned  from  the  king  such 
liberty  as  enaUed  them  to  resume  their 
nunlstry.  But  in  1684  the  bish(^  cited  them 
again,  and  formally  deposed  them.   There  is 
extant  an  account  of  a  remarkable  conference  \ 
which  took  place  between  him  and  Blair  on  ' 
this  occamon  (printed  by  'Rhid,  Hittory  <tf  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  from  a  manu-  | 
script  in  Bibl.  Jurid.  Edin.)   Shortly  after-  | 
watxis  Echlin  sickened.  When  the  physician  . 
was  called  in  and  inquired  what  ailed  him, 
it  is  said  that  for  some  time  he  refused  to ' 
answer,  but  at  length,  spealdng  with  great 
diiBculty,  replied,  <Tis my  conseience,  mani' , 
towhich  the  doctor  r^oined,'Ihave  nocure  I 
ioT^\a!b'(^i'^:i^AutobiogTt^ky).  He  died  on 
17  JuIt  16S6,  at  the  AUbac^,  a  house  which  I 
he  had  built  for  himself  at  Ardquin^  near  \ 
VrfrtaS&TT^,  co.  Down,  and  was  buried  at 
B^yphilip  close  by.  He  left  two  sons  and 
four  daughterSf  many  of  whose  descendants 
still  live. 

[0en6al<M^es]  Memoirs  (rfthe  Echlin  Family.bj 
theRev.  J.tt.  EchliD;  Ware'sBishopsof Ireland; 
Blair's  Autobiography ;  Adair's  True  Narrative ; 
Reid's  History  of  Prertiyteriaa  Chnrch  in  Ireland : 
Scotfs  Faatj ;  Cotton's  Fasti ;  Burke's  Landed 
0«itry.]  T.  H. 

ECTOK,  JOHN  (d.  1730),  compiler,  a 
native  of  Winchester,  was  employed  in  the 
first-froita  department  of  the  office  of  Queen 

vot.  YI. 


Anne's  Bount^»  where  he  ultimately  became 
the  receiver  of  the  tenths  of  the  clercr.  He 
died  at  Tumham  Green,  Middlesex,  30  Aug. 
1780  {Hiet.  S^.  vol.  xv.,Chron.  Diary,  p.  55). 
His  wUl, bearing  date  7  July  17S0,  was  provud 
at  London  8  Sept.  17S0  by  his  widow,  Doi-o- 
tfaea  Ecton  (re^^stered  inP.  C.  C.  266,  Auber). 
Therein  he  desired  to  be  buried  in  Winches^ 
ter  Cathedral.  He  appears  to  have  left  no 
issue.  He  devised  all  his' manuscript  bookes, 
mpers,  and  collections  *  to  his  wife  and  Dr. 
Edward  Sutler,  vice-chancellor  of  the  unt- 
vmnty  of  OzGnd.  '  to  be  jointly  stt  their 
discretion  disposed  of  ia  the  best  manner  for 
the  puhliek  aerrice;'  but  he  de^red  that 
such  as  were  fbond  completed  and  likely  to 
prove  usefiil  might  be  published.  Ecton  was 
a  good  antiquorv  ana  musician.  He  was 
elected  F.S.A.  29  March  1723  ([GouskI 
Chron.  lMt.t(f  Soe.Ani{g^  1798,^.  *S).  His 
collection  of  music  and  musical  instruments 
he  bequeathed  to  James  Kent,  the  church 
composer  [q-vO  His  library  was  sold  in 
1735, 

He  published :  1. '  Liber  Valorum  et  Deci- 
marum ;  being  an  Account  of  the  Valuations 
and  Yearly  Tenths  of  all  such  Ecclesiastical 
Benefices  in  England  and  Wales  as  now  stand 
chaiveable  mth  the  Payment  of  First-Frults 
and  Tenths  . . .  (Some  Ihings  necessary  to  be 
.  .  .  performedby  a  CleraTman  upon  his  ad- 
mission to  any  Beneflce),'^8vo,  Ixmdon,  1711. 
Of  this  once  useful  compilation  seven  edi- 
tions appeared  between  1723  and  1796,  the 
best  being  that  published  as  'Thesaurus 
Rerum  Ecclesiasticarum,'  4to,  London,  1764, 
and  again  in  1763,  with  additions  by  Browne 
Willis.  In  1786  John  Bacon  fl788-1816) 
[q.  v.],  having  changed  the  title  of  the  book  to 
■Liber  Regis^and  made  a  few  additions,  pub- 
lished It  as  entirely  his  own  work,  without 
even  revising  Ecton's  prefiuie.  He  himself 
did  not  add  one  line  of  mtroduction,  as  is  er- 
roneously stated  in  Nichols's '  Literaty  Anec- 
dotes,'ix.  Sn.  This  conduct,  for  which  Bacon 
and  his  publisher,  John  NidioU,  deserved 
equal  blame,  tna  severely  commented  on  in 
the  'Gentleman's  Hwazine'  fbr  1786  and 
1787  (vol.  Ivi.  pt.  n,  l027-«,  toL  Ivii.  pt.  L 
pp.l36,804-«).  3. 'A  State  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Corporation  of  the  Govemours 
of  the  Bounty  of  Queen  Anne  for  the  Aug- 
mentation of  the  Maintenance  of  Poor 
Clergy,  from  .  .  .  1704  to  Christmas,  1718,' 
8vo,  London,  1719 ;  2nd  edition,  *  with  a 
Continuatim  to  Clhiistmas,  1720,'  8vo,  Lon- 
don, 1721. 

[Kicholi's  LiL  Aneed.  ix.  6-7 ;  Gough's  British 
Topography,  i.  117, 118.  131*  ]         .  O.  O. 

EDBUHaE,  SiTtn  (d.  761),  abbess  of 
Minster.  [See  EiDavBaju] 
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EDDI,  MDDm,  or  EDDIUS  (Jl.  669), 
biographer,  who  aBsmned  Uie  name  of  St«- 
phanus  probably  ontakiiuf  orden,  was  brought 
mto  NOTthmnbria  by  Bishop  Wilfrith  or  Wil- 
frid when  he  returned  from  Canterbury  in 
069.  His  special  work  was  to  teach  the  Ro- 
man method  of  chanting  in  the  Northum- 
brian churches ;  he  acted  as  choirmaster  of. 
the  diocese,  and  accordingly  describes  himself 
as  '  cantor '  (Eddiub,  c.  xiv^  He  was  pro- 
bably present  at  the  synod  of  Onestreield, 
or  Austerfield,  in  702,  in  which  'Wilfrid  was 
condemned,  and  accompanied  him  on  his 
journey  to  Rome,  whither  he  went  to  appeal 
against  its  decree.  It  has  also  been  shown 
that  there  can  be  litt  le  doubt  that  he  was  an 
inmate  of  the  monastery  of  Ripon  in 709,  when 
Wilfiid  spent  his  last  days  there  (lunrB). 
At  the  request  (tf  Bishop  Aeca  [q.  vX  Abbot 
Tatberiit,  and  the  eoiURwation  of  fiipon,  he 
wrote  a '  life  of  Wimrid,'  a  work  in  which 
be  aays  lus  remembrance  of  the  bishop  was 
of  nreat  help  to  him.  AJihougb  not  written 
with  auT  literaiT  skill,  and  fml  of  partisan- 
sbip,  it  IS  a  work  of  the  highest  interest  and 
value,  and  was  probably  used  byBoda.  The 
date  of  the  last  event  it  records  is  7I0^and 
as  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Eddi 
was  at  least  twenty-five  when  he  came  into 
Northumbria,  he  moBt  then  b&ve  been  ftilly 
sixty-six.  The  '  Vita  Wilfridi  Episcopi  auo- 
tore  Eddio  Steplutno '  was  used  by  William 
of  Malmesbury  (JSaata  Ponttficutn) ;  it  is  not 
included  in  the  'Acta  Sanctorum'  of  the 
Bollandists,  and  was  first  printed  hy  Mabil- 
lon  inhis'ActaSS. OrdiuiBS.Benecucti,'voI. 
iv.  pt  i.  p.  681,  iccaa.  a  transcript  from  the 
Oottonian  SIS.,  and  later,  with  tne  hdp  of  a 
manuscript  in  the  library  of  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral, by  Gale  in  his '  Scriptores  XV,*  i.  S8,  and 
by  Giles  in  '  Vits  Qnorundsm  Sanctorum,* 
Caxton  Soc.  The  latest  edition  ia  in  tbe 
'  Historians  of  the  Church  of  York,'  i.  1,  Rolls 
Ser.,  with  full  introduction  by  James  Raine. 

[Vita  Wilfridi  anet  Eddw  Stephsno,  Fret, 
c.  ziv.,  aee  latrod.  p.  xni  n.  (BoUs  Ser.) ; 
Bsdffi  Hist  Eocl.  iv.  2  (Engl.  Hist  Soc)  ;  Wil- 
liam of  MidrnMborys  Oesta  Fontiflcom,  p.  310 
(Soils  Ser.) ;  Baine^s  Taati  Ebttraoenses,  p.  62.] 

W.H. 

EDDI8BVB.Y,  first  Babon  (1603-1866). 
[See  SiASLBT,  Edwabd  Johh.] 

EDELBUBOE,  Sautc  (d.  676),  abbess 
of  Barking.  [See  Ethblboboa.] 

EDEMA,  GERARD  (1662-1700  P),  land- 
scwe-painter,  is  stated  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Frieelaad.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Allart  van 
Ererdingen,  from  whom  ne  learnt  to  p^t 
landscapes  of  a  wild  and  aarage  nature,  with 


a  predilection  for  f  ocks  and  waterfalls.  He 
came  to  England  about  1670,  in  bis  e^b- 
teenth  year,  and  shortly  aftwwards  made  an 
expedition  to  Norway  to  collect  stttgeGts  for 
his  pictures.  These  travels  be  extended  to 
Sunnam  in  Dutch  Guiana,  the  West  Indies, 
the  English  colonies  in  America,  and  New- 
foundland. He  returned  to  London  with  a 
great  number  of  paintings  representing  the 
novel  and  unknot  scenery  which  be  had 
visited,  and  their  strange  and  awe-inspiring 
character  earned  him  toe  name  of  'the  Sa£ 
vator  Rosa  of  the  North.'  He  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  any  number  of  them  to 
the  merchants  whose  business  was  connected 
with  those  countries,  and  his  landscapes  were 
eagerly  sought  after  by  the  nobility.  Edema, 
having  no  talent  for  figures  and  buildings, 
was  usually  asNSted  in  this  line  by  Jan 
Wvck.  Sir  mchard  Edgcumbe,  being  anxious 
to  have  a  series  of  views  of  Mount-Efdgcumbe 
minted  for  his  house  there,  employed  Bdema, 
Wyck,  and  Vandevelde  to  execute  them  in 
concert.  They  remained  some  time  at  Mount- 
Edgcumbe,  and  produced  several  views  which 
still  exist.  TTnfortunately  for  Edema  hia  pro- 
sperity led  him  into  luxurious  habits  and  to 
an  inordinate  love  of  the  bottle,  which  caused 
his  death  at  Richmond  about  1700.  Two 
landscapes  by  him  are  at  Hampton  Court. 
He  was  a  clever  painter,  but  owed  his  suc- 
cess to  the  novelty  and  interest  of  his  sub- 
jects. Some  authorities  distinguish  him  team 
a  Nicholas  Edema,  living  at  the  same  time, 
who  viuted  Surinam  for  the  purpose  of  paint- 
ing insects  and  plants,  a  line  of^art  which  he 
abandoned  for  landscape-painting.  It  seems 
almost  eertundiat  there  was  (mly  one  painter 
of  the  name. 

[Redgrave's  IKct.  of  Artists ;  Walpole's  Anec- 
dotes of  Painting,  ed.  Dallaway  and  Womnm; 
Vertue's  MSS.  (Brit.  Mus.  Addit.  MS.  23068, 
&C.)  ;  Bescampe'a  Vies  des  Peiotres  ;  Iimneizeel 
(and  Eramro)L0rens  en  Warken  der  Hollandscbe 
en  Tlaamsche  Knnstschilders,  && ;  Noavelle 
Biograpbie  Giofoale.]  L.  C. 

EDEN,  SiB  ASHLEY  (1831-1887),  In- 
dian official,  third  Son  of  Robert  John  Eden 
v.],  third  lord  Auckland  and  bishop  o( 
th  and  Welb,  and  nephew  of  Geoi^  Eden 
[q.  v.], earl  of  Auckland  andgovemor^nenl 
of  India,  was  bom  at  Hortingfordbury  in 
Hertftwdshireon  13  Nov.  1831.  He  was  edu- 
cated first  at  Rug;by  and  then  at  Wincheeter, 
unUl  1849,  in  which  year  he  received  a  nomi- 
nation to  tbe  Indian  civil  service.  He  spent 
1860  and  18G1  at  the  East  India  Company's 
college  at  Haileybuiy,  but  did  not  pass  out 
Iwt  of  his  term  unta  December  In 
1862  he  reached  India,  and  was  first  posted 
as  as^stutt  to  the  magistrate  and  collector 
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<A  lUjehiht  In  1866  be  wae  appointed  ! 
aarirtsBt  to  tbs  tpeual  eomminioner  for  su^ 
presBing'  the  Sant&l  izLsuirection,  and  in  tbis 
captoity  showed  both  taot  and  courage.  la 
1866  hfi  was  promoted  to  be  mi4^trate  at 
MoonlwdibAd,  and  during  the  Indian  mutiny 
he  £d  mneh  to  deck  mnpathy  with  the  revolt 
in  that  cHy.  In  18W  Eden  was  appointed 
Beeretny  to  the  goTemment  of  Bengal  and  an 
flK-cffido  member  of  the  Bengal  lagialatiTe 
oonfioiL  llua  poet  he  held  for  eleven  yean, 
during  the  last  part  of  %r  J<An  Peter  Grant's 
lieutenant-govemorBhip,  and  throughout  Sir 
Oeoil  Beadon's  and  %  William  Gbey'i  terms 
of  office.  In  1880  Eden  aeeompanied  a  fbree 
ordered  to  invade  the  hill  state  of  Siktmn  in 
the  Himalayas,  as  political  agent,  and  in 
March  1661  be  Btgnea  a  treaty  with  the  rija, 
which  secured  ^protection  to  travellers  and 
free  trade.  The  soooess  caused  Eden  to  be 
appointed  special  envoy  to  the  hiU  state  of 
Kiatin  in  1868.  Hewas  accompanied  by  no 
amiad  force;  his denmde were Mgectedj  and 
he  WM  groasly  iiuolted  and  fimeed  to  aign  a 
tMatyh^^yxaTonrabletothe^tttafo.  Thie 
treaty  was  not  ratified  by  the  snpnme  govern- 
ment,aadtheKiut&n  war  wafl  the  result.  In 
1871  Bden  was  appointed  chief  commissioner 
(rf  British  Burma,  oeing  ^  first  civilian  ever 
■out  to  govern  that  province;  His  term  of 
(rfBoe  was  signalised  hy  many  adminis^tive 
reformB.  In  1874  he  was  made  a  C.S J.,  and 
in  April  1877  he  retnmed  to  Odcutta  as 
lieutenaii^govemw  of  Bengal,  in  sueceesion 
to  Sir  Rit^ard  Temple.  His  government  was 
prosperoDs  and  snccaeBfol,  tmd  he  wae  made 
aK.G.S.I.inl878.  Hiaretirementfirom India 
on  being  appointed  a  member  of  the  secretary 
of  stated  conndl  in  1882  caused  genuine  re- 
gret amtHig'  bodi  the  European  and  native 
eonuaimitiee  of  Oalcnttai  and  his  aduiren 
ftntnded  in  his  hnionr  the  Edoi  Hospital  fm 
'Wmnen  and  ChUdren  in  Oalcntta.  A  more 
solid  testimony  to  hia  memoiy  is  the  Eden 
oanaly  which  joins  the  Oangee  and  the  lisUi, 
and  will  effectnaU^  save  tiie  greater  portion 
of  Befaar  from  &nune,  Eden  was  an  asudu- 
ooa  attendant  at  the  comuni  of  India  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  suddenly  of 
paralysis  on  9  July  1887. 

fEast  India  Directories  and  India  Lists ;  Him- 
tors  Imperial  Qantteer ;  Colonal  Oawler's  Moan- 
tain  War&re  in  Sikkim ;  Benaie's  Bhut&n  War ; 
obitaory  ootioee  in  the  Times  uid  Allen's  Indian 
Mail.]  H.  M.  8. 

EDBOT,  CHARLES  PAGE  (1807-1885), 
clerical  author  and  editor,  bom  in  or  near 
Bristol  in  1607,  was  third  son  of  Thomas 
Eden,  curate  of  St.  Geoive's,  Bristol,  who  died 
when  Charles  was  an  inrant^  leavmg  a  widow 
uid  young  femUy  in  poverty.  Cluurles  was 


educated  at  a  day  school  at  Bristol,  and  at  the 
RoyallMtitntion  School  at  Liverpool.  Afler- 
wardf?  he  was  teacher  for  a  time  in  a  private 
school,  conducted  by  his  cousin,  the  Kev.  J. 
Prince,  and  at  Michaelmas  1^6  went  to  Ox- 
ford as  a  Bible  clerij  at  Orie!  College.  He  was 
appointed  to  tlus  office  by  the  provost.  Dr. 
Cc^leeton[q.v.],andafterwardsspo]te(ttit  as 
'  a  position  calculated  to  guard  him  from  idl&- 
ness  and  expense.'  He  proceeded  B. A.  with  s 
first  class  in  olasslcB  in  1829;  in  the  two  fol- 
hming years  gainedthe  prizes  for  the  EUerton 
theai^t^ical  essa^  and  the  chancellor*8  English 
essay ;  and  in  1832,  after  two  feiluree,  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  his  college,  which  was 
still  one  of  t^e  highest  honourB  in  the  uni- 
versity. After  his  ordination  (deaoon  1833 
and  priest  1834),  he  held  several  university 
and  college  offices,  and  in  1848  sncoeeded 
Mr.' (afterwards  Cardinal)  Newman  as  vicar 
of  St.  Mary^  In  1860  he  was  presented  by 
his  oollwe  to  the  vicarage  of  Aberford,  i^r 
Leeds,  wherein  1663 he  married  MtssLandon, 
a  dangliter  of  Us  predecessw,  and  vhere  he 
oontinufld  to  diseiune  his  duties  as  a  parish 
priest  witii  Adainble  sMl  and  activity  till 
the  close  of  hislife  in  1886.  He  was  elected 
proctor  three  timee  in  the  convocation  of  the 
province  of  York  f  1869-74-80),  and  in  1870 
was  preferred  by  the  arehbiBhop  to  the  pre- 
bendal  stall  of  Kiocall,  whence  he  was  popu- 
larly called  Canon  Eden.  His  name  is  favour- 
ably known  in  the  theolo^cal  and  literary 
world  for  his  editions  (for  the  Library  « 
Anglo-Oatholic  Theolt^)  of  Gunning  on 
the  'Pasdial  or  Lent  Fa8t,*^1846,  and  of  A.n- 
drewee's  *  Pattom  of  Oateohistical  Doctrine,' 
1846;  and  also  especially  in  connection  with 
the  trade  edition  of  Jerenty  Taylor's  Works, 
in  10  vols.  8vo.  TbiA  Canon  Eden  began 
■n^iile  he  was  residing  at  Oxford,  uid  he 
flniehed  vols,  ii-vul  before  he  left  the  uni- 
versity in  1860 ;  vols,  ix,  «ad  x.  were  then 
published  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Rev.  Alennder  Taylor,  who  had  previously 
assisted  him ;  and  Eden  finished  the  work  1^ 
the  publication  in  1864  of  the  first  volume, 
containing  Heber's  '  Life  of  Jeiem;^  Tt^lor,' 
indexes,  sc.  The  text  of  this  edition  is  the 
most  critically  correct;  a  great  number  of 
referenoea  unnoticed  by  Bishop  Heber  have 
been  added  and  verified;  it  also  includes  two 
short  piecee  not  found  fai  Heber's  edition,  and 
omitB  three  which  have  been  pronounced  to 
bespnrious.  Inl866EdenpubliBhedavolume 
of  sixteen  '  Sermons  pteaehed  at  St.  Mary's 
in  Oxford,'  the  first  m  which  had  been  pri- 
vately printed  in  1840nndn>thetitieof '  Early 
Prayer^'  and  had  e^ted  mudt  attention  in 
the  university  flntn  its  tone  of  earnest  and 
praetiol^ety.  Hecontrihtttedtothe*'Fracts 
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for  the  Timw,'  No.  S%  'On  the  standiog  ot- 
dinances  of  reliirioii,'  but  was  never  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  (so-called)  Traetarian 
party,  though  in  his  theological  opiniona  he 
was  more  inclined  to  that  sohool  than  to  any 
other  in  the  Anglican  diurch.  It  i»  jvobable 
that  certain  peculiBrities  of  manner,  more 
than  temper,  prerented  hia  being  appreciated 
so  much  as  his  abilities,  lee^ning,  and  piety 
deserved.   He  died  14  Dec.  1886. 

[Foster's  AlumDi  Ozod.  ;  Obitnary  in  Yoi^- 
shire  Post,  repr.  in  G-aardiaa.  16  Doc.  1886;  Ox- 
tfod  Univ.  Hsraid,  26  Dec.  1885 ;  the  late  Dean 
Burgon  in  Onardiao,  27  Jan.  1886,  to  be  reprinted 
irith  additions  in  Bnrgon'a  lives  of  Twelve  Good 
Men,  as  the  earoeit  parish  priest.]  W,  A.  0> 

3BDEN,EMILT(1797-1869),noveliBtand 
traveller,  aevanth  dMighter  of  William  Eden, 
&8t  buon  Auckland  [q.  v.],  was  hum  in  Old 
ndace  Yard,  Weetminster,  on  3  Hanh  1797. 
]ji  company  with  her  sister,  Frances  Eden,  die 
accompaaied  her  brother,  Qeoive  Eden  [q.v.], 
seooud  baron  Auckland,  to  India,  and  re- 
mained with  tun  in  that  country  daring  his 
term  of  office  as  govemoivgenend  from  1836 
to  1842.  After  her  return  to  E^land  she 
published  in  lB44*Portrait8of  the  People  and 
FrincesofIndia,'andinl866'UptheCountry. 
Letters  written  to  her  Sister,  from  the  Upper 
Provinces  of  India  by  the  Hon.  Emily  Eden.' 
Other  editions  of  this  vrork  e^ipeared  in  1667 
and  in  1872.  In  these  volumes  the  visits  be- 
tween Lord  Auckland  and  Runjeet  Singh  are 
recorded  with  minute  paitieolani.  As  a  no- 
TBliat  she  brought  out  two  works,  wMdi 
had  a  conuderalue  sale,  *  The  Semi-detached 
House,  edited  by  Lady  Thwesa  Lewis,'  1859, 
and '  The  Semi-attacbed  Couple,  by  E.  E./ 
1860.  She  also  rendered*  Marian  del'Orme' 
into  English  blank  verse.  She  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  best  eirdee  of  society 
in  London,  and  her  house,  Eden  Lodge,  Upper 
(Jore,  Kmsington,  was  frequented  by  ail  the 
celehrities  of  the  day.  Her  entertainments 
wore  morning  reunions,  her  health  not  per- 
mittang  her  to  preside  at  dinner  parties  or 
to  keep  late  hours.  More  recently  she  pur- 
chased a  residence,  Fountain  House,  6  Upper 
Hill  Street,  Richiiiond,  Surrey,  where  she 
died,  6  Aug.  186^  and  was  buried  in  the 
family  vault  at  Beekenham,  near  Bromley 
in  Kent.  Her  eldest  siatw,  Eleanor  Agnes 
Eden,  the  first  and  only  love  of  WilBam 
Pitt,  married,  1  June  1799,  Robert,  fourth 
earl  of  Buolrifighamshire,  and  died  at  East- 
combe,  near  Stroud,  Glouceatenhire,  15  Oct. 
1851. 

[Register  s»d  Maganne  of  Biography  (1869), 
ii.  147;  Qreville  Menunn^  second  series,  i.  888, 
ii.  128,  ISO  i  infiffinaliiQB  Atom  Lord  AackUnd.l 

Q.  a  B. 


EDEN,  Sib  FREDERICK  MOBTOS 
(176&-I809),  writer  on  the  state  of  the  poor, 
wae  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Eden(«rfr* 
ated  a  baronet  in  1776^,  governor  of  Mary- 
land, and  grandson  of  Sir  Robert,  third  baro- 
net of  West  Auckland.  William  EdsB,  first 
lord  Auckland  [q.  v.],  was  his  nnde.  His 
mother  was  Caroline  Calvert,  sister  and  co- 
heiress of  the  la«t  Lord  BaltimorB.  The  date 
of  his  birth  is  gathered  from  an  inscription 
in  the  gallery  of  Ealing  parish  church,  where 
he  was  Duried,  which  states  that  he  died  at  the 
age  of  forty-three.  He  entered  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  wherehe  matriculated  19April.l78^ 
'  aged  16 '  (Fosibb,  Murnm  Oxon.)  He  grar 
duated  BA.  6  Feb.  1787,  and  KA.  27  Oct. 
l19»(<0ataUt^i^0a^f>»rdaraduatM).  In 
1793  he  married  the  dai^wt^JameaPaid 
Smith,  lite  rest  of  his  tub  ajneaia  to  have 
been  spent  in  basinesa,  and  m  sodal  and 
economical  investigations.  He  was  one  <^ 
the  founders  and  was  afterwards  chairman 
of  the  Globe  Insurance  Company  (  Walpobo, 
Insurance  CyeUtp,)\  and  he  died  at  tl»  office 
of  the  companv  14  Nov.  1809.  He  left  five 
sons  and  two  dauf^ters;  the  eldest  son.  Sir 
Frederick,  third  baronet^  was  killed  at  New 
Orleans  24  Dec  1814;  the  second,  Sir  Wil- 
liam, succeeded  his  brother  as  fourth Iwronet'; 
the  third  was  Robert,  bishop  of  Moray  [q.  v<j 

Eden  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  well-knovni 
benevolence  of  diroosition,  and  his  writings 
display  a  cultivatedandscholariy  mind.  From 
his  humorous  poem  called '  The  Viuon^'in 
which  he  takes  to  task  his  fiiend  Jonathan 
Boucher  fq.  v.]  for  being  unduly  oigroased 
in  etr^ologicat  study,  one  might  imagine 
that  nis  bent  was  not  less  to  literature  than 
to  political  economy.  His  sole  claim  to  &me, 
however,  is  the  investigation  which  he  made 
into  the  state  <sS  the  labouring  classes  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  led  to  the  su^ect  by  the  high 
prices  of  1794  and  1796.  Being  a  man  of 
means,  and  earnestly  interested  in  the  subject, 
he  performed  the  wOTk  with  great  thorough- 
ness. He  visited  and  studied  several  parishes 
personally;  he  had  many  correspondents, 
clergymen  and  others ;  and,  for  the  rest,  he 
secured  the  services  of  '  a  ramarjiably  &ith- 
ful  and  intelligent  person^  who  has  spent 
more  than  a  year  in  travelling  fnun  place  to 
place  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining 
exact  information  agreeably  to  a  set  of  queries 
with  which  I  furnished  mm '  (nref.  to  Th* 
State  of  the  Poor).  The  three  volumes  which 
he  published  in  1797  (the  year  before  Mai- 
thus  published  the  first  edition  of  the  '  Essay 
on  Population'),  when  he  was  only  thirty- 
one  years  of  age,  form  one  of  the  classical 
works  in  economical  literature,  and  are  bo 
rich  in  valuable  facts,  not  to  be  found  elsn- 
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where,  that  they  can  never  pus  out  of  date. 
Kari  Marx  has  sud  that  Eden  is  '  the  onlr 
diMn^eof  Adam  Smithdoiiiig  theeifi^hteentn 
oentury  that  produced  any  work  of  import- 
ance '  {Gegntal,  Eng.  trana.  ii.  639).  How- 
«ver  wis  may  be^  to  no  writer  of  the  time 
have  sabseqnent  mvestigatort  been  more  in- 
debted. 

The  following  is  a  Uat  of  Eden's  works : 
1.  *  The  State  ctf  the  Poor;  or  an  Histray  of 
the  Labouring  Classes  in  England  from  the 
CtmcfneBt  td  the  present  period :  in  which  are 
partionlafly  considered  their  domestic  eco- 
nomy with  respect  to  diet,  dress,  fuel,  and 
habitation;  ana  the  Tofiouspians  which,  from 
time  to  time,  have  been  propieed  and  adopted 
for  the  relief  of  tiie  poor,  &c.,'  3  vols.  4to. 
VoL  L  contains  the  treatise  on  the  poor; 
ToL  n.  puvchial  reports  relating  to  tm  ad- 
miaistration  of  workhoosee  and  houses  of 
indnstiy,  firiendly  Bodeties,  fto.;  voL  iii. 
psroohial  zemzta  continued,  and  appendix 
containing  tables  of  prices,  wages,  &c.  No. 
18  of  K[9(mdix  is  a  catalt^oe  ol  publications 
on  salgeota  relative  to  the  poot.  An  abridged 
translation  of  the  work  is  found  in  t<^  viL 
of  Duquesnoy's '  Becnatl  demdmcutes  «ar  las 
«UbUs8eDi«nt8d'hnmaait&'  3.  'Forto-Bello: 
or  a  plan  for  the  Immovement  of  the  Fort 
and  City  of  L(mdon,^plates,  17a8.  3.  'An 
Estimate  of  the  Number  otl^e  Inhabitants  in 
Great  BriUin  and  Ireland*'  1800.  Written 
wh^e  the  CanBusBUl  was  before  parliament; 
partir  extracted  from '  The  State  of  the  Poor.' 
4.  '  Observations  on  Friendly  Societies,  for 
the  toaint^iaDoe  of  the  industrious  dssses 
daring  sickness,  infirmity',  old  age,  and  other 
fflrigwiriaa/  1801.  6.  '  Eight  Letters  on  the 
FMob;  ana  on  the  Oonmierceand  Manubo- 
tnrea  of  Great  Britain,'  1802.  Originally 
addressed  to  the  *Fofcupne'  newspaper  and 
signed  <  Philanglus.'  6.  'Biontes:  a  oanto 
to  the  memoiy  of  the  late  Viscount  Nelson, 
duke  of  Bront<6, 1806,'  anonymous ;  in  Latin 
hexameters.  7.  '  Address  on  the  Maritime 
ftif^  of  Great  Britain,'  1807;  3nd  edit, 
(ocmtaining  'suggestions  on  the  measures 
neoeesaxy  to  render  the  United  Elingdom  in- 
dependent of  other  countries  for  the  most 
iadiepensablearticles  now  supplied  by  foreign 
commerce '),  1808.  8.  '  The  Vision,'  18^, 
another  edition  1828 ;  addressed  to  the  Rev, 
Jonathan  Boucher.  The  notice  in  the '  Gent. 
Mag.'  (June  1804)  of  Boucher  is  by  Eden 
(vM.  to  LetUrtj^  Sieh.  Badeliffe  and  John 
JamtBf  Oxford  Hjst.  Soc  p.  xiv).  Walford 
{Inaurance  Cw!kp<edia,axt,.*  Eden*)  mentions 
also  %  pampmet '  On  the  Ptdicy  and  Exm- 
diency  of  granting  Insurance  Charters,'  1806, 
and  a  proposal  for  the  establiahment  in  Lon- 
don of  a  fire  bri^ide  on  the  model  of  the 


corps  de  sapeorfr-pom^iers  of  Paris,  1806.  A 
letter  of  Eden's  criticising  a  scheme  of  Ben- 
tham's  for  annuity  notes  u  among  the  Ben- 
tham  USa  (BriL  Mia.  Addit  MSS.  31S85), 
and  Nichols  prints  two  4rf  his  letters  to  Bishop 
Percy  {Zit.  lUuafraiiom,  viii.  366^). 

[Gent.  Mag.  Ixxriii.  1178;  Walford's  Idbut- 
ance  Cyclop. ;  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.]        O.  P.  M. 

EU>£N,  GEORGE,  Eaju.  of  Auokuhd 
(1784-1849),  statesman  and  governor-general 
of  India,  second  son  of  WiUiau  Edui,  first 
baron  Auckland  fq.  v,]i  by  Eleanor  Elliot, 
sister  of  the  first  Earl  of  Minto,  was  bom  at 
Eden  Farm,  near  Beokenham  in  Kent,  on  i!5 
Aug.  1784.  As  a  younger  son  he  was  at  first 
in  tended  for  a  professional  career.  He  matri- 
culatedat  Chnst  Church,  Oxfoid.3Mi^  1603, 
proceeded B.A.lB0d,andK.A.  1808.  Hewas 
called  to  tha  bar  at  Idnooln's  Inn  on  18  Hay 
1800,  and  was  under- teller  of  the  exoheqaar 
fiom  1809  to  1813.  His  elder  brothor,  Wil- 
liam Frederick  Eden,  M.P.  for  Woodstock, 
was  found  drowned  in  the  Tbames  on  34  Feb. 
1810,  and  George  succeeded  to  his  brother's 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  oa  10  March. 
He  sat  until  the  dissolution  of  1813,  wh«i  he 
waadefeated  at  Oxford,  and  wasre-elected  for 
Woodstock  in  Nov.  1818.  On  28  May  1814 
he  succeeded  his  father  as  second  Lord  Auck- 
land. His  father,  in  early  da^s  the  intimate 
friend  of  ViiA,  supported  Addington  in  1804. 
The  second  Lord  Auckland  had  thus  imbibed 
whig  ideas.  He  voted  and  spoke  consistently 
with  the  whig  party  during  the  long  period 
succeeding  the  battu  of  Waterloo,  when  it  re- 
mained in  wpoaition.  His  constant  attend- 
ance in  tha  House  of  Lords  and  plain  oommon 
sense  oonunended  him  highly  to  whig  leaders, 
and  whoi  Lord  GrqrfonnedliisKform  minis- 
try in  Nov.lSSOhegave  Anddaad  a  seat  in 
his  cabinet,  with  the  offices  of  presid«it  of  the 
board  of  trade  and  master  of  the  mint.  He 
was  alsocommissionw  ofOreenwich  Hospital 
from  1839  tolSS4.  He  proved  himself  a  capa- 
ble official  In  July  1834EarlGreyretired,fol- 
lowed  by  Sir  James  Graham,  Xx>rd  Stanley,  the 
Duke  of  Bichmond,  and  the  Earl  of  Hipon,  and 
Lord  Melbouriie  had  to  reconstitute  the  whig 
mioistiy.  Auckland  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed Sir  James  Graham  as  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty.  He  went  out  of  office  with  Lord 
Melbourne  in  December  1834,  and  retumsd 
to  his  old  post  in  April  1836,  ^Eter  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  abort  administcati(»,  and  was  soon 
after  made  a  G.G.B.  But  ho  did  not  long 
remain  in  office,  fw  in  September  1836  Lord 
Melbourne  decided  to  revokeSir  RobertPeel's 
nomination  of  Lord  Heytesbuxy  to  iba  go- 
Temor-geneialsh^  of  India,  and  on  his  re- 
oommendati<»Ltheoonrtofduec^saocq^ted 
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Auddand  u  Lord  WiUiam  Bentinok's  sue- 
eassor. 

When  Aueklaod  rnclud  Oakntta  in  Fe- 
bruary 1838,  he  fonnd  the  gtmniment  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  Chaiiee  (afterwards  Lord}  Met- 
calf&  who  aa  senior  memher  of  oounm  had 
acted  as  ffOTemoiHKenerol  since  the  de^tarture 
of  Lord  WiUiam  Bentinck.  EveryUung  was 
perfectly  quiet  in  India.  Auckland's  term  of 
gOTeminent  might  have  been  as  uneventful 
as  his  predecessor's  had  he  not  decided  to 
interfere  in  the  afiairs  of  A^hanistan.  His 
uncle,  Lord  Minto,  had  first  opened  c(»nmu- 
nications  with  that  countiy  m  1809,  when 
he  had  sent  Mountatuart  Blphinstone  [q.  v.] 
to  form  a  defensive  alliance  with  ShahShuja 
in  his  ai^hension  of  French  intrigues.  In 
18S7  Auckland  sent  Sir  Alexander  Bumee 
[q.  T.^  to  Oabul  on  a  somewhat  Hmilar  mifr- 
eion,  though  his  appreheiMion  was  rather  of 
RoBsian  than  of  Fraich  interrention.  Dost 
Mnhamm&d^the  able  usuiper,  who  had  driven 
Sh&h  ShujA  into  exile  more  than  twenty  years 
before,  received  Bumes  courteously,  but  when 
he  found  that  the  Engli^  had  no  idea  of  help- 
ing him  to  recover  Peeh&wur  from  the  Sikhs, 
he  promptly  dismissed  him  from  his  court.  It 
was  then  that  Auckland  adopted  the  policy 
of  driving  out  Dost  Muhammad  and  reinstat- 
ing Sbih  Shujfi  on  the  throne.  It  was  said 
that  this  course  was  forced  upon  hirp  by  his 
advisers,  hut  he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  the 
blame  of  listening  to  them,  and  having  al- 
lowed the  outbreu  of  afoolishand  eventually 
disastrous  war.  On  1  Oct.  1888  Auckland 
isaued  his  manifesto  dethroning DoatMuhuifr- 
mtd.  Sir  Henry  Fane,  the  commandeg-in- 
ctuef,  reftised  to  hove  anything  to  do  with  the 
operations,  and  it  was  left  for  Sir  John  Eeane 
to  enter  Oabul  on  6  Aug.  1 839,  and  place  Sh&h 
Shi^fi  on  the  tiirone  again.  The  news  of  these 
operations  was  received  with  enUiusiasm  in 
England.  Keane  was  made  a  peer,  and  Auck- 
land was  created  Lord  Eden  of  Nwwood, 
Surrey,  and  Earl  of  Auckland,  on  2]  Deo. 
1889.  As  he  received  much  of  the  credit  ao- 
oming  to  the  successfiil  issue  of  the  Afghan 
camtiaiG|n  of  1889,  he  must  bear  the  hUme 
of  the  disasters  of  1841.  He  failed  to  rec(^- 
nise  the  weakness  of  Sh&h  Shijna  and  the  in- 
dmendent  character  of  the  Afghans,  and  he 
alloved  the  garrison  of  Cabul  to  be  reduced 
to  a  dangerously  small  feroe  under  the  com- 
mand an  incompetent  general  [see  Elphin- 
vcom,  OBOI10B  wiLmH  Kbtth].  He  was 
still  in  office  when  the  catastrophe  of  Novem- 
ber 1841  took  place,  but  was  only  holding 
office  until  the  arrival  of  his  successor ;  for 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  taking  office  in  September 
1841,  had  not  forgotten  the  slight  put  upon 
his  xunninaUott  in  1835  by  Loro  Melboutnef 


and  had  at  mue  sent  letters  to  laoall  AocH^ 
land.  In  Fehxnazy  1842  Lord  EUenboaw^ 
arrived,  and  it  was  leffc  to  him  to  repair  the 
errors  of  Auddand'a  administration.  Apart 
from  his  A^hanpdliey,  Auckland  had  prOTed 
a  good  govamoi^geneval,  for  ha  was  un- 
doubtedly an  able  (^idal,  and  his  visit  to  the 
north-western  provinces  during  the  famine  of 
1838,andthe  relief  works  he  sanctioned  tihere, 
marie  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Indian  &mines 
(see  HuirrBB,  Imp.  Gazetteer  tff  India,  x^l). 

On  his  return  to  England  be  allied  himself 
again  with  the  whig  puty.  When  Lord  John 
Russell  formed  his  admmistration  in  1846, 
Auckland  ent^ed  the  cabinet  as  first  lord  of 
theadmiralty.  Buthishealthhadbeennnder- 
mined  by  his  residenee  in  JbidiSf  and  onSd  Dec. 
ISiShewaaseiied  widi  afltiriule  ovt  shooting 
with  a  pui^  of  friends,  and  died  on  1  Jan. 
1849  at  the  Ghrange,  near  Alreifoid,  Hamp- 
shire, the  seat  of  Lord  Ashburton.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  president  ot  the 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  preeident  of  the  senate 
of  University  Oollege,  London,  vice-president 
of  the  Horticultural  and  Zool<wical  Societies, 
and  a  trustee  of  the  British  Hnsenm.  He 
was  buried  at  Beekenham  on  6  Jan.,  and  as  he 
died  unmarried  the  earldom  of  Auckland  and 
tiie  barony  of  Eden  became  extinct,  but  he  was 
SQCceeded  as  Lord  AucUand  by  his  brother, 
Robert  John  Eden  [q.  v.  ],  who  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  in  1847,  translated 
to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  1854, 
and  died  in  1870. 

[Oent.  Mag.  Febmary  1849 ;  Higgiubotbam's 
luD  iriuna  India  has  known ;  Joniiial  in  India 
in  18S7  and  U38  If  the  Hon.  Bmbot  Eden, 
Lord  Aaekland's  mster.  On  Ancklaad's  Al^^ian 
policy  the  best  book  ia  Sit  J.  Vf.  Kaje's  History 
of  the  Afghan  War.]  H.  M.  S. 

EDEN,  HENRY  (1797-1868),  admval, 
fourth  son  of  Thomas  Eden,  deputy  auditor 
of  Chreenwich  Hospital,  and  cousin  of  George 
Eden,  first  earl  Auckland  fq.  v.1,  entered 
the  navy  in  1811  on  board  the  Acasta,  in 
which  he  served  on  the  North  American  sta- 
tion till  August  1816.  He  was  shortly  after- 
wards appomted  to  the  Alceete  frigate,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Murray  Maxwell  [q.  v.], 
which  sailed  from  Spithead  in  February  1816, 
carrying  out  Lord  Amherst  as  ambassador  to 
China  [see  Amhbbst,  Wiluam  Pitt,  Eabl 
Avhbbst].  Tie  Aloeste  was  wrecked  in 
(Caspar  Straits  on  18  Feb.  1817,  and  Eden, 
with  the  other  officers  and  the  ship's  com- 
pany, togethw  with  the  embassy,  returned  to 
England  in  a  chartered  merchant  ship.  In 
October  he  was  made  lieutenant,  ana  after 
serving  for  two  years  in  the  Liffey  on  the 
coast  <H  Portugal  was  in  June  1830  appointed 
flag^utcnant  to  his  brothe^in-law,  Sir  Oi»- 
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ham  Moore  [q.  t.},  then  conuoaader-ut-chief 
in  the  Mediterranean.  In  October  1821  he 
W&8  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Chan- 
ticleer, from  which,  in  July  1822,  he  was 
moved  to  the  Martin,  and  was  «upIo7ed  for 
the  next  two  yeara  on  die  ooast  of  Qreeoe 
during  the  Greek  zeroltttion.  In  April  1837 
he  was  advanced  to  postrank,  and  from  ISSS 
to  18S6  commanded  the  Conway  frigate  on 
the  home  station,  and  afterwards  on  the  coast 
of  South  America.  From  1839  to  he 
served  as  flagHcaptain  to  Sir  ti^raham  Moore, 
conunander-m-chief  at  FWmontiif  and  in  May 
1844  was  a]n>ointed  to  we  CoUingwood,  fit- 
ting for  the  Pacific  as  flagBhip  of  Sir  George 
FrancisSeymour[q.T.]  Hia  health,  however, 
obliged  him  to  resign  the  command  before  the 
ship  sailed,  andhe  had  nofarther  service  afloat. 
From  1846  to  1848  he  was  private  aecietary 
to  his  cousin,  Lord  Auckland,  then  first  loio 
of  the  admiralty;  from  1848  to  1868  was 
superintendent  m  Woolwich  doc^ard,  and 
was  a  lord  of  the  admiralty  from  1866  to 
1868.  HehecamexearHidnuxalTAug.  1854, 
vice-admiral  11  Feb.  1861,  and  admiral 
16  Sept.  1864;  but  after  his  retirement  from 
the  board,  where  the  name  of  Eden  had  long 
been  a  potent  spell,  had  no  active  connection 
wiUi  the  navy.  In  his  retirement  he  lived 
for  the  most  part  at  Gillingham  Hall  in  Nor- 
folk, where  he  died  on  30  Jan.  1888.  He 
married  in  1849  the  daughter  of  Lieutenant- 
general  Lord  Geoi^  B^esford,  but  left  no 
issue. 

[O'BTrae's liTav.  Biog.  Diet.;  Forster's  peer- 
age; ifavy  Usts;  l^unea,  S  Feb.  1888.] 

J.  K.  L. 

KDEN,  MORTON,  first  Bibok  Hsslbt 
(1762-1830),  diplomatist,  fifth  and  youngest 
son  of  Sir  Bobert  Eden,  third  baronet,  was 
bran  8  July  1762.  He  matriculated  at  Christ 
CSuirch,  OxfOTd,  18  July 1770^  took  no  degree, 
and  at  the  age  ox  twenty^four  entered  npon  a 
diplomatic  career.  Appointedminister  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  elec^ffal  (now  royal)  court 
of  Bavana,  and  minister  at  the  diet  of  Ra- 
tUbcn,  10  Oct.  1776,  he  soon  gave  such  satis- 
faction in  his  office  that  in  February  1779 
he  was  transferred  to  Copenhagen,  with  the 
style  of  envoy  extraordinary.  Three  years 
later  he  was  removed  to  Dresden.  In  1783 
he  came  over  to  £Wland  and  was  married 
to  Lady  Elizabeth  Henley,  fifth  daughter  of 
Robert,  earl  of  Northington,  and  coheiress 
to  her  brother  Robert,  the  second  and  last 
eari.  Henley  returned  to  Dresden,  and 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  minister 
plKiipotentiaiy,  continuing  in  his  post  until 
1791.  He  vras  then  appointed  minister 
denipotentwy  to  the  DuJce  of  8aze-Gh>tha, 
hot  wu  appointed  befina  the  dose  of  the  year 


envoy  extraordinary  aiid  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  court  of  Berlin.  He  was  no- 
minated a  knight  of  the  Bath  in  1791,  and  at 
the  fecial  request  of  George  HI  was  pablidy 
invested  with  the  insignia  of  the  order  "iy 
the  king  of  Prussia,  1  Jan.  1798.  In  this 
year  he  proceeded  to  Vienna  ae  ambassador 
to  the  emperor  oi  Austria ;  and  in  1794  he 
was  sworn  in  a  pri\7'  councillor,  and  des- 
patched to  Madrid  fta  ambassador  extraordi- 
nary. The  British  government,  however, 
soon  had  need  of  his  services  in  the  east  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  same  year  (1794)he  was 
reappointed  envoy  extraordinary  to  Vienna. 
He  remained  in  tlie  Austrian  capital  for  five 
years.  On  his  retirement  from  the  public 
service  in  NovembOT  1799  he  was  created  a 

Ser  of  Ireland,  under  the  title  of  Baron 
enley  of  Chardetock,  Dorsetshire.  He 
died  6  Deo.  1630.  ■  He  had  iasoe  three  sons 
andone^i^tMr.  Hiveldest  son)  Frederick, 
diedinl^S.  Hveecond son, Robwt, second 
BaroBHeidey,i8notioedbelow.  ^«u^took 
a  conaadenbte  interest  in  sdentiflctinestionSf 
and  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Sooietrjr. 

[Annual  Begister,  1880}  Qvat.  Hag.  1831; 
Foster's  Alunuii  Oxon.]  O.  B.  S. 

EDEN,  RIOHARD  (1621  P-167d),  trans- 
lator, was  bom  in  Herefordshire  about  1521, 
and  studied  at  Queens'  CoUege,  Cambridge, 
1635-44,  under  Sir  Thomas  Smith;  held  a 
position  in  the  treaeury  1644-6,  and  maxried 
in  the  following  year,  He  wasprivate  secre- 
tarv  to  Sir  W.  Cecil,  1662.  He  published 
in  1663  a  translation  of  Miinster's  '  Cosmo- 
graphy.' Next  year  he  obtained  a  place  in 
the  En^tieh  treasury  of  the  Prince  oi  Spain, 
and  in  1666  published  his  great  work,  *  The 
Decodes  of  the  Ne  we  Worl»fe,  or  West  India,' 
a  collection  of  trav^  of  great  interest,  trans- 
lated from  many  sources^  part  of  which, '  The 
Travels  of  Lewea  Vertomannus,  1603,'  is 
reprinted  in  Hakluyt's  '  Voyages '  (iv.  647, 
edit.  1811).  Hereupon  he  was  cited  by 
Thomas  'Watson,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  before 
Bishop  GanUner,  for  heresy,  but  escaped  with 
the  loss  of  his  office. 

In  1669  he  revised  Getqinus's  '  Anatomy,' 
and  two  yeuslater  translated  Martin  Cortee's 
'  A^  de  Navigar,'  to  which  he  wrote  a  pre- 
face. A  letter  of  his  to  Sir  W.  Cecil  is  pub- 
lished in  Halliwell's  *  Letters  on  Scientific 
Subjecta.*  He  entered  the  service  of  Jean 
de  FerriSres,  vidame  of  Chartres,  in  1662, 
whom  he  acoompanied  to  Havre,  and  then 
to  Paris  and  Germany.  In  1669  he  came 
to  London,  returning  next  year  to  Paris, 
and  after  uftrrowly  escaping  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  he  reached  London  in 
1673,  when  the  vidame  petitioned  Elizabeth, 
nnsucceaafally,  tp  admit  Eden  as  one  of  the 
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*  poor  knights  of  Windsor.'  In  1574  he  trans- 
lated John  TuBnei's  *  De  Natura  Magnetis,' 
in  Uie  dedication  of  which,  addressed  to  Sir 
W.  Winter,  he  allndestothe  death  of  8e- 
hastian  Cabot.  This  book  and  his  tfanalap 
tioa  of  LndoricoBartluniA'a'TraTela  inthe 
East  in  1603*  ware  posthnmouBly  pnblnhed 
by  R  WiUea  in  1677,  under  the  title '  The 
HistoiT  of  TraTayle  in  the  East  and  Weet 
Indies/  &c.  Eden  died  in  1676,  having 
adueved  ^eat  reputation  as  a  scholar  and 
man  of  science. 

[Arber'sHrst  Three  EngliehBooks  on  America, 
1885,  pp.  zxxTiii-xlviii ;  Cooper's  Athena  Can- 
tabrigien8es,1861,ii.2;  Watt's Bibl.  Brit  1824, 
i.  329;  Tanner's  Bibl  Brit.  1748;  Biddle's 
Memoirs  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  1882,  pp.  62-70; 
Bale's  Scriptomm  Ulnstr.  Oat.  IA&9,p.  HO,  sup- 

Elemrat;  Laurence  Humphrey*!  Inteipetauo 
inguarom,  1050,  p.  62f>  (bjr  Bale  ana  Eum- 
pbrey  he  is  called  John ;  Tauuer  erroneouily 
distinguishes  John  fron  Biehard) ;  Brit.  Mas. 
Cat. ;  W.  Oldys's  Brit.  Ubr.  1738,  pp.  189. 147, 
158.]  N.  b.  F.  P. 

EDEN,  BOBERT  a804.-1886},  Inshop  of 
Viony,  Roa^  and  Caiumess,  the  third  son  of 
Sir  Irederick  Morton  Eden  [q.  T.1,was  horn 
2  Sept.  1604  and  educated  at  Westminster 
School  and  Cbrist  Church,  Oxford.  He  took 
athird  class  in  classics  in  1626  and  proceeded 
B.A.  in  1827.  Ordained  deacon  and  |nneet 
by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucestedr  in  1828,  he  served 
succesMvely  the  ciiracies  of  Weston-aub- 
Edge  in  Gloucestershire,  and  Messing  and 
Peldon  in  Essex,  and  became  rector  of  Leigh 
in  Essex  in  18S7.  Here,  on  the  resignation 
of  Bishop  Low,  he  accepted  the  ofler  of  the 
Scottish  see  of  Moray  ana  Ross;  he  waa  conse- 
crated at  St.  Paul's,  Ediabuigh,9  March  1661. 
On  this  occasion  ms  nnireruty  confemd  on 
himthed^reec^DJ).  Inl663 hawM eleotad 
primus  of  the  Scottidi  diiutch,  in  succeasion 
to  Bishop  Tenot.  In  1827  he  married  Emma, 
daughter  of  Justice  Allan  Park,  by  whom  he 
had  five  sons  and  five  daughtCTS.  He  died 
peacefuUv  on  the  evening  of  26  Aug,  1886, 
at  his  official  residence  in  Inverness. 

The  progress  which  Scottish  episcopacy 
made  in  his  time  must  be  attributed  largely 
to  his  influence.  He  had  mven  up  a  com- 
fortable English  living  worUi  600/.  or  6002. 
a  year  for  a  position  of  which  the  yearly 
emoluments  were  not  more  than  160Z.,  and 
where  there  was  no  settled  residence.  His 
pro-catbedrnl  was  a  small  cottage,  fitted  up 
as  a  mission  chapel,  en  the  bank  of  the  river 
Nesa.  During  his  tenure  he  quadrupled  the 
income  of  the  see,  fiiunded  the  heautifnl 
catiiedzal  of  St.  Andrew  in  Inverness,  and 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  securing  a  resi- 
dence for  his  successor.  Dignified  and  firm 


in  character,  he  was  a  good  and  sound,  rather 
than  a  brilliant,  preadier.  He  was  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  of  friendship  with  Arch- 
bishopLoneley  and  Bishops  Blomfleld,  Sel- 

X,  Hamilton,  and  Wilberforce,  the  last  of 
m  said  that  his  poww  of  surmounting 
difficulties  was  just  that  of  bis  ahilily  at 
school  to  jump  over  anything  that  he  could 
reach  with  his  nose.  Among  his  most  notJce- 
ahle  public  acts  were  his  cordial  recognition 
of  M.  Lo^son  (Pdre  Hyacinthe) ;  his  co-ope- 
ration with  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  in  re- 
moving the  disabilities  of  Scottish  orders  in 
the  ministry  of  the  church  of  England ;  his 
labours  to  promote  union  with  the  Eastern 
church ;  and  his  enlisting  Archbishop  Long- 
ley  to  take  part  in  the  foundation  of  Inver- 
ness CathedraL  His  defence,  in  opposition 
to  all  the  other  Scottish  bishops,  of  Bishop 
■Wilberforce,  who  had  held  an  Enfflish  ser- 
vice in  the  pesbyterion  chapel  of  Qlengany, 
Invemess-snire,  was  perhaps  due  lees  to  the 
somewhat  Eraatian  tone  which  uniformly 
pervaded  Eden's  political  acts  than  to  the 
mollifying  efieot  produced  liy  the  peraonal 
visit  of  Wilberforce. 

Not  theleast  service  rendered  Wthe|aimnfl 
to  the  Scottish  church  was  in  1876.  La^ 
and  excited  meetings  oi  its  members  were 
held  in  Edinbui^h  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
modelling the  whole  financial  system  of  the 
church.  The  Church  Society,  the  creation 
of  the  popular  Dean  Ramsay,  had  long  shown 
signs  of  inability  to  cope  with  the  growing 
wants  of  the  church.  A  small  body  of  re- 
formers aimed  at  replacing  this  society  by  an 
organisation  which  should  represent  every 
congregation,  and  those  who  had  worked  hard 
and  generously  on  the  old  lines  were  opposed 
to  this.  The  result,  therefore,  depended  on 
the  view  which  the  primus  would  take.  He 
threw  in  his  lot  with  the  reformerSj  and  com- 
posed many  heated  debates  by  his  courtly 
suavify  and  excellent  knowledge  of  businesti. 
The  new  financial  body  thus  formed,  known 
as  the  Representative  Church  Council,  has 
been  so  successful  as  to  justify  his  action. 

Eden  was  perhaps  a  oetter  primus  than 
diocesan  bishop.  His  bcmhotme  and  love 
of  telling  jocose  stories  somewhat  scared  strict 
spirits.  But  his  grand  manner,  which,  said 
one  of  his  clergy, '  made  you  feel  proud  of 
yourself  in  five  minutes,'  was  very  telling. 
Theologic^y  he  was  a  moderate  high  church- 
manj  politically  an  uncompromising  toi^. 

EUs  published  works  comprised :  1.  Three 
tracts  against  Wesleyan  methodism,  pub- 
lished before  his  episcopate  he^nn.  8.  Four 
charges.  S.  V^arious  sermons  in  defence  of 
Scottish  episcopacy.  4.  Miscellaneous  eet- 
'  mons  on  the  Prayer  Bool^  on  the  '  Inter* 
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national  Society  of  Worlimen,*  and  affatnst 
toetotalism.  6.  'Impressions  of  a  Recent 
Visit  to  Russia,  a  Ijetter  addressed  to  Chan- 
cellor Maasingberd,  on  Intercommunion  with 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  Ohorch,'  1866.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  be  wrote  prefaces  to  Mr. 
Sbutte's  tranalation  of  tJie  '  Heliotropium/ 
and  to  Count  Tolstofs '  Romanism  in  Russia.* 

[Times;  Ooardian;  Chorch  Times;  Scots- 
man ;  CrockforiFs  Clerical  Directory ;  persoiial 
reeoUeetions  from  one  of  SHen's  clergy.^ 

BDEN\  ROBEBT  HENLEY,  second 
Babon  Heitlbt  (178&-1841),  second  but 
eldest  surriTinc  son  of  the  fint  baron,  Mor- 
ton Eden  [q.  t-X  was  bom  in  1789,  matricn- 
Iftted  at  Chnst  Church,  Oxford,  24  Oct.  1807, 
where  he  proceeded  B.A.  in  1811  and  M.A. 
in  1814.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  the  latter  year,  was  for  some  time 
a  commissioner  of  banknipta,  and  in  March 
1826  was  made  a  master  in  chauc«ry.  This 
office  he  held  until  1840,  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  a  mental  disorder  incapacitated 
him  for  its  dattes.  He  was  M.F.  for  Fower 
from  1826  to  18S0.  Henl^  succeeded  his 
&ther  in  the  peemsre,  6  Dob.  1880,  uid  he 
asmmedthenamemHenl^mlyin  conune- 
mantion  of  his  maternal  ancestors,  by  nml 
license  dated  SI  March  following.  In  1828 
Henley  pnblisbed  two  Tolnmes  of  the  deci- 
sicms  M  his  srrand&ther.  Lord  Northington,  in 
the  court  <^  cl^ceiy ;  and  some  years  later 
(1881)  he  issued  a  'Memoir  of  the  Life  of 
Robert  Henler,  Earl  of  Northin^n,  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britam.'  Afl  a 
lawyer  Henley  was  distiDguiahed  for  the 
special  attention  he  paid  to  the  bankruptcy 
laws.  In  1825  he  published  *A  Practicu 
Treatise  on  the  Banbmpt  Law  as  amended 
under  the  new  Act  of  6  GFeorge  IV ; '  and 
this  was  succeeded  in  1832  by  °A  Digest  of 
the  Baakmpt  Law,  with  an  Ai^ieiKlix  of 
Fncedente  named  wttb  reference  to  the  new 
Act  of  1  ft  2  "William  XV.*  Henley  also 
deroted  much  attentimi  to  the  snlnect  of  a 
tefimn  of  the  Enj^h  chnrch:  and  in  1834 
he  put  forward '  A  Flan  for  a  Hew  Arrange- 
ment and  Increase  in  Number  of  the  Dio- 
ceses of  England  and  Wales.'  In  this  work 
the  author  showed  the  ui^ent  want  of  an 
increase  of  bisbo^mca^  and  endeavoured  to 
indicate  how  existing  incongruities  might  be 
remored.  Heheldthatparliamentwasbound 
to  advance  so  much  as  would  maintain  a  resi- 
dent minister  in  every  parish  in  the  kingdom , 
and  would  in  towns  support  a  parochial  mi- 
nister for  every  four  thousand  sonls.  Henley 
died  at  his  redduice  in  IVliitehaU  Place 
I  Feb.  1841.  He  mairied  in  1824  Haniet, 


third  daughter  of  the  first  Sir  Robert  V«tL 
He  had  issue  four  sons,  the  eldest  oi  whom, 
the  Right  Hon.  Anthony  Henley,  succeeded 
him  in  tiie  barony. 

[Gent  Hag.  1841 ;  Ann.  B(«.  184]  ;  Lord 
Benle/s  books,  1828-84 ;  Foster's  Alamoi 
Oxoaiensea.]  G.  B.  S. 

EDEN,  ROBERT  JOHN,  third  Baboh 
AucKLAjn)  (1799-1870),  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  third  son  of  William  Eden,  first  baron 
Auckland  [<q.  v.],  and  younger  brother  of 
Geoi^  Edrai,  earl  of  Auckland  [q^v.],  was 
bom  at  Eden  Farm,  Beckenham,  Kent,  on 
lOJuly  1799,  and  sent  to  Eton  in  1814.  He 
afterwurds  went  to  Magdalene  Colleg'e,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  prooeeded  MA.  m  1819, 
and  BJ).  andDJ).  in  1847.  He  was  rector 
of  Eyam.  D»b^shire,  firam  1623  to  1826; 
lector  of  Heruiwfordbuzy,  Hertforddiire, 
from  1825  to  1836 ;  and  vicar  of  Battersea 
from  1836  to  1847.  He  wss  likewise  chap- 
lain  to  William  IV  from  1831  to  1837,  and 
chaplain  to  Queen  Victoria  from  1837  to 
1847.  On  23  May  1847  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  and  installed  at 
Castletown  on  29  June.  On  the  death,  1  Jan. 
1849,  of  his  brother,  Qeorge  Eden  [q.  v.],  earl 
of  Auckland,  who  was  unmarried,  he  bdcame 
third  Baron  Auckland.  On  2  June  1864  he 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
which  he  held  until  his  resignation,  6  Sept. 
1869.  He  died  at  the  pauce^  Wells,  on 
25  April  1870,  and  was  buried  in  the  Palm 
churchyard,  near  the  cathedral,  on  29  April. 
He  was  moderate  in  his  views,  but  inolining 
to  the  high  church  school.  He  mazried,  on 
16  Sept.  1826,  Mary,  eldest  dau^iter  of 
Francis  Edward  Hurt  of  Alderwasley,  Derby- 
shire,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  &mily. 
She  died  on  26  Nov.  1672.  He  was  the 
auUuNT  of:  1.  'A  R^Iy  to  a  Letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUa  on  the  subject  of 
the  recent  Restoration  of  the  Parish  Church 
of  KingsbuiT  Episcopi,  by  Goo^  Parsons,' 
1864.  2. 'Chaigesof  theBishopof  Batliand 
Wells,'  3  vols.  1866, 1858,  and  1861.  3. '  The 
Journal  and  Ceueepondenceof  WilIiam,Ijord 
Auckland,  edited  m  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
WeUs,'  1860. 

[nfaistr.  London  Nmn,  7  May  1870,  pp.  486, 
490,  irith  portrait ;  Times,  27  April  1870,  p.  12 ; 
Sath  Cbrooicle,  28  A{uril  1870,  p.  6,  and  5  May, 
p.  7;  OreviUe  Memoirs,  aecood  series,  i.  131, 
161,  ii.  86.]  a.  C.  B. 

EDEN,  THOMAS,  LL.D.  {d.  1646),  mas- 
ter of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridce^he  jroungest 
son  of  lUchard  Eden  of  Soutb  Hanningfield, 
Essex,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Ohristopber 
Payton,  esq.,  oF  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk, 
was  bcnn  m  the  south  part  o£  Sudbttrj, 
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within  the  county  of  Essex.  From  Sudbury 
school  he  was  eait  to  Pem1»oke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridgc^  whence  he  migrated  to  IVuiity  Hall, 
of  which  house  he  was  admitted  a  scholar 
31  Dec  1696.  He  was  elected  to  a  fellow- 
ship 10  July  1699,  and  afterwards  he  held 
for  many  years  the  office  of  reader  of  the 
civil  law  in  his  college.  On  10  Nov.  1613, 
being  then  LL.B.,  he  was  choffin  to  succeed 
Dr.  Clement  Corljet  as  professor  of  law  in 
C^resham  College,  London  (Wabd,  Oresham 
Profeuors,  p.  240).  In  March  1614-16  he 
held  a  disputation  tor  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
with  great  applause  before  James  I  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  tie  was  created  doctor  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  On  4  Nov.  1615  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  College  of  Advo- 
cates at  Doctors'  Commons  (Cootb,  EngUth 
OmliaM,-p.  78). 

He  was  letumed  as  one  of  the  burgesses 
for  the  vniveruty  of  Cambridge  to  the  par- 
liament of  6  Feb.  1625-6,  and  subsequently 
re-elected  to  the  parliaments  of  17  March 
1627-8,  18  April  1640,  and  3  Nov.  1640 
(the  Long  parliament).  On  4  Sept.  1626  he 
was  chosen  masterof  Trinihr  Hall  on  the  re- 
signation of  Dr.  Corbet.  He  was  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Ely  in  16S0,  and 
he  was  also  commissary  of 'Westminster,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  and  Sudbury,  and  one  of  the 
masters  in  chancery.  He  resigned  hie  pro- 
fessorship at  Gresham  College  27  July  1640. 
On  3  May  1641  he  joined  with  those  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  who  took  the 
protestation.  The  speaker  informed  the  house 
on  7  Sept,  1612  that  he  had  received  com- 
mission from  Dr.  Eden,  who  had  been  long 
nek  of  an  ague,  to  acquunt  the  house  that 
as  formerly  tie  had  lent  the  house  1,0002. 
*  is  time  of  streight,*  and  had  adventured 
6002.  for  Ireland,  so  he  was  also  willing 
now  to  lend  200/.  for  the  service  of  the 
kinp  and  jparliament  according  to  the  pro- 
positions (CommoTu'  Journals,  ii.  76).  On 
28  Feb.  1648-4  he  took  the  solemn  na- 
tional league  and  covenant  (ib.  iii.  410).  In 
April  1646  he  was  one  of  the  committee 
of  parliament,  consisting  of  six  peers  and 
tw^ve  commoners,  whi<£  was  appointed  by 
the  two  houses  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
admiralty.  He  died  in  London  on  18  July 
1646,  and  was  buried  on  2  Aug.  in  the  chapel 
of  Tnnity  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  a  mural 
monument  with  a.  Latin  inacri^ion  was 
erected  to  his  memory.  Hie  Latin  oration 
delivered  at  his  funeral  by  Thomas  Exton, 
afterwards  a  knight,  is  printed  in  Ward's 
'Oresham  Professors,'  appendix,  p.  69,  and 
two  liluglish  ele^es  on  his  death  are  pre- 
served in  the  Bntish  Museum  (Lansd.  MS. 
98.  ff.  195, 196). 


!  Eden,  who  is  hi^y  c<Hnmended  as  an 
advocate  1^  Fuller,  was  a  munifioent  bene- 

I  factor  to  Trinity  Hall.  He  left  in  manu- 
script :  1. ' Not»  in  regulas juris.'  3. 'liber 

'  obawvatitmum.*  8.  '  Liber  arUcnlonuiL* 
4.  '  Loci  communes.' 

[Cole's  AttaentB  Caatabr.  B.  7 ;  Cole's  Sfooo- 
senpts,  vi.  68, 93, 94, 108, 109 ;  Lkt  of  Xemben 
of  Barliamentjoffidal  retuin),  i.  468,  474,  480. 
485 ;  Willii^s  Notitia  Parlismentaria,  voL  iii.  pt. 
ii.  pp.  280, 341;  Carter's  Cambrid^re,  pp.  101,106, 
109;  Calendars  of  State  Papers,  I)om.  (1636-6) 
index,  (1636-7)  p.  482,  (1687)  pp.  188(2),  423, 
(1637-8)  p.  816.  (163a^)  p.  690,  (1689)  p.  867, 
(1639-40)  pp.  270,  272-4.  277,  278,  281.  289, 
287.  662,  (1641-3)  pp.  4,  84.  629;  Lloyd's 
Memoiree  (1677),  p.  693;  Foller's  Worthies 
(Kicbols),  1.  867 ;  Heame's  Teztnis  Bofifensis, 
append,  p.  403 ;  Harl.  MSS.  376  art.  30,  378 
art.  36.  689  art.  18;  Kennstt'a  MS.  61.  f.  44 ; 
Bmvej'a  Visitation  of  Sofiblke  (Howard),  pp. 
13-16,  19.]  T.  a 

EDEN,  WILLIAM,  first  Babon  Adot- 
UNlK, 17 44-181 4),statesnian  and  diplomatist, 
third  son  of  Sir  Robert  Eden,  third  baronet,  of 
"Windlestone  Hall,  Durham^  by  Mary,  siator 
and  coheiress  of  Morton  Davison  of  Beamish, 
Durham,  was  bom  on  3  April  1744.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  where  he  became  an  inti- 
mate &iend  of  theEarl  of  Carlisle,andproceed- 
ed  to  Oxford  in  1763  as  a  student  of  Christ 
Church.  His  university  career  was  full  of 
brilliant  mromise,  and  heproceeded  B.A.  in 
1766,  and  MA.  in  1768.  He  then  read  law  in 
London  and  was  eventually  called  to  the  bar 
at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1769,  He  studied 
his  profesuon  diligently,  and  soon  became 
known  as  one  of  we  most  promising  young 
men  in  London;  andinl772,  in  which  year  he 
published  his  'Prindplee  of  Penal  Law,' he 
was  selected  to  fill  the  office  of  under  secre- 
tary <^  state.  After  his  acceptance  of  this 
appointment  he  gave  up  his  legal  for  a  poli- 
tical career,  and  in  1774  he  entered  the  House 
ofCommonsasM.P.  fear  Woodstock.  Hedevo- 
ted  himself  Irom  the  first  to  l^al  and  econo- 
mical questions,  and  soon  became  an  ack- 
nowledged authority  on  these  subjects,  on 
which  be  spoke  frequently,  and  he  was  there- 
fore appointed  in  1776  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
boajnl  of  trade  and  plantations.  He  was  re- 
elected for  Woodstock  on  taking  office.  In 
the  same  year  he  strengthened  ms  political 
position  by  marrying  Eleanor  Elliot,  the  only 
sister  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  afterwards  Earl 

Minto,  and  by  his  famous  speech  on  pun- 
ishments in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
which  he  proposed  Uie  substitution  of 
hard  labour  for  trans^rtation  to  America. 
In  1778  he  was  appointed  tmo  of  the  five 
crauniauoiuiES  aent  to  Amraica  to  txj  and 
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settle  £he  distuTbances  there,  and  on  his  re- 1 
turn  he  published  'Four  Letters  to  the  Earlj 
of  Carliald,'  who  had  been  chief  of  the  com- 
mission, on  the  spirit  of  party,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  war,  raifiiiif  aupplies,  and  free  1 
trade  with  Ireland,  which  had  a  vaiy  greatl 
snceesB.  In  1780,  daring  which  jear  ne  was 
re-electedfbr 'Woodsto'e^  he  aceom|ianied  hia ' 
old  school  friend,  the  Eail  of  CTarliale,  when  he ! 
went  to  Ireland  aa  viceroy,  in  the  capacity  of 
chief  aeexetar^ ;  and  he  was  sworn  of  the 
privT  coun(»l  m  that  country  and  elected  to 
Its  House  of  Commons  aa  M,P.  for  Dungan- 
non.  While  in  Ireland  he  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  the  economical  questions,  which 
he  thoroughly  understood,  and  not  only  car- 
ried out  the  limited  measure  of  free  trade 
which  was  then  passed,  but  established  the 
National  Bank  of  Irdand,  on  the  lines  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  Heresigaedhisof&cewith 
Lord  Carlisle  in  April 1762,  but  ag^  entered 
the  ministry  inA^  1783— whoi  theSuke  of  i 
Portland  became  prime  minister  in  the  oo-| 
alitimnniniatiy — as  Ticfr-treaaunr  of  Ireland, 
when  he  was  sworn  of  the  English  vprf  conn- 1 
tSL  He  went  out  of  office  oa  the  iiininntnil  of, 
the  coalition  ministry    Fox  and  Lord  North 
inDecemberl783.  In  the  folio  wingyear  be  lost 
his  aett  for  Woodstock,  but  was  elected  for 
Heyteebuiy.  In  December  1765  he  accepted 
(rfSceunderPltt,  and  thus  began  the  most  im- 
portant pOTiod  of  his  career,  though  the  op- 
position ridiculed  his  t^giversation.  He 
was  now  made  a  member  of  the  newlr-^sta- 
blisfaed  committee  of  council  on  trade  and 
plantations  (in  place  of  the  old  board), 
but  his  work  was  for  the  future  rather  as  a 
diplomatist  than  a  statesman.   Pitt  was  de- 
termined to  inaumuate  great  financial  re- 
fcmaa,  and  one  of  his  grandest  ccnuepUtms 
iar  the  benefit  of  Englisn  trade  was  tiieeonir 
nwrcialtieatfywithFmiicQ.  Tonegoti^te  this 
txmtj  Fitt  selected  Eden»  and  sent  him  as 
medal  envoy  to  Versiunes  for  the  purpose  in 
1786.  The  affair  was  difficult  andintricate ; 
French  thinkers  were  all  in  favour  of  the 
treaty,  from  the  influence  in  favour  of  free 
trade  which  had  been  exuted  by  the  school  of 
political  economists,  known  as  the  physio- 
crats, but  French  statesmen  were  not  so  ready, 
and  thoivb  Eden  and  Dupont  de  Nemours, 
theFrendk  del^ate,  quickly  agreed  as  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  tiie  French  ministry  made 
many  difficulties  and  long  he^tated  to  con- 
firm the  arrangements  proposed.    At  last,  in 
September  1786,  the  great  treaty  was  signed, 
followed  in  January  1767  by  a  commeroial 
ccmvention,  in  August  1787  by  an  agirement 
settling  the  disputw  of  the  French  aiuEnglish 
East  India  Campames,andin  November  1787 
hy  a  trea^  settling  the  attitude  of  Fiance 


and  England  towards  Holland,  by  wluch  the 
authority  of  the  stadtholder  was  confirmed 
and  the  legion  of  the  volunteers  of  MaJIlebois 
was  withdrawn.  In  allthese  difficult  n^tia- 
tions  Eden  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
Pitt,  and  showed  that  he  possessed  the  most 
essential  qualities  of  a  diplomatist,  tact  and 
patience.  On  his  return  to  Ei^lanfl  he  pub- 
ushedoneof  his  most  cnriona  and  interesting 
works,  his '  History  of  New  Holland,'  and  in 
Aug.  1787  he  was  sent  as  special  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  Madrid.  The  attitude  of 
Spain  was  by  no  means  friendly,thouffh there 
was  no  open  rupture,  and  Eden,  after  cbing  his 
best  to  unprove  matters,  retunied  to  Paris, 
where  he  had  to  defend  his  commercial  treaty 
with  the  new  ministry  brought  into  power  by 
the  early  events  of  the  Fren^  revolution,  and 
finally  to  England,wbenhe  was  raised  to  the 
Irish  peerage  as  Boron  Auckland  on  18  Sept. 
1789.  He  was  next  sent  on  a  commercuil 
mission  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
in  1700  to  Holland,  where  he  obtained  the 
de^tch  of  aDutch  squadron  to  join  the  fleet 
known  in  English  naval  histoi^  as  the  Spanish 
armament,  wsich  was  ^t  reac^  by  Pitt  at  the 
time  of  tne  dispute  with  Spam  on  the  ques- 
tim  of  Nootka  Sound.  In  December  1790  he 
concluded  a  treaty  on  the  settlement  of  Hol- 
land with  the  emperor  Leopold  and  the  king 
of  Prussia  oocfirming  the  arrangements  made 
by  Lord  Malmesbory  in  1768,  and  he  re- 
mained at  the  Hague  as  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary throughout  the  troublouByearsl791, 
1792,  1793,  when  the  events  of  tiie  French 
revolution  were  agitating  EuTO|ie.  The  poli- 
tical position  was  extremely  critical  in  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  and  the  latter  country 
was  overrun  bv  the  army  of  Dnmouriez  in 
the  later  monuks  of  1793,  when  that  general 
even  threatened  Holland!.  The  sueeesses  of 
the  Tnnea  of  Oohotg  and  the  Duke  of  York 
in  179S  were  helieved  to  have  removed  all 
danger,  and  in  that  year  Auckland  returned 
to  England  and  retired  from  diplomatic  life. 
He  received  a  pension  of  2,300/.  a  year,  and 
was  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  as  Lord 
Auckland  of  West  Auckland,  Durham,  on 
22  May  1798.  Though  retired  from  diplo- 
macy, Auckland  yet  exercised  a  ver^  great  in- 
fluence on  political  e^'airs  from  lus  known 
intimacy  with  Pitt,  whose  Kentish  seat  at 
Hayes  was  close  to  his  own  at  Eden  Farm, 
and  the  great  statesman  was  commonly  be- 
lieved to  entertain  sentiments  of  afiection  for 
Auckland's  eldest  daughter,  the  Hon.  Eleanor 
Eden,  who  afterwar&  married  the  Earl  of 
'Buckinghamshire.  This  intimacy  drew  great 
attention  to  a  pamphlet  puUiahed  by  Auck- 
land, 'Bemarks  on  the  Apparort  Uiremn- 
stances  of  the  War^*  wUch  was  supposed  to 
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embody  the  opinions  of  Fitt  himself.  In 
1796  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  Mari- 
schal  College,  Aberdeen,  in  snccessioo  to  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  in  1798  he  again  entered  the 
ministij  as  joint  postmaster-general.  He 
contiAued  to  support  Pitt,  especially  in  Ua 
measure  of  Imn^iw  about  the  onion  with 
Ireland  and  the  abomion  of  the  Irish  parliar 
ment.  When  Pitt  resigned  in  1801  on  the 
king's  refusal  to  consent  to  the  emancipation 
of  we  Irish  catfaoUcb,  Auckland  ratained  his 
office  of  joint  poatmaster-^^emeral  throughout 
Addington's  administration,  but  resigned ; 
with  Addington  in  1801.  Fitt  excluded  him ; 
from  his  second  administration  in  IH'H,  and 
his  relations  with  the  great  statesman  at  this 
time  were  verr  strained,  Hejoined  GrenVitle's 
ministryofAll  theXatentsaspresidenttif  the 
board  of  trade  (Feb.  1806  to  March  1807). 
Thenceforth  he  lived  quietly  at  Eden  Farm, 
Beehenfaam,  Kent,  and  experienced  a  great 
sorrow  in  1610  b^  the  death  of  his  eldest  son, 
William  Frederick  Eden,  who  was  found 
drowned  in  the  Thames  on  10  Jan.  1810. 
Anddand  never  reeoTered  from  the  diock, 
and  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  on  98 
May  1814,  leaving,  with  eight  dau^ters,  two  > 
sons,  George  [q.  v.]  hie  successor,  who  i^r 
being  mvernor-general  of  India  was  created  , 
Earl  of  Auckland  in  1839,  and  Robert  John  I 
[q.  T.],  third  baron  Auckland,  and  bishop  of  ' 
Bath  and  Wells  from  1854  to  1869,  who  edi- 
ted his  father's  journals  and  correspondence. 

[JonrDalsand  Gorr«Bp.of  William,  Lord  Auck- 
land, ed.  his  son.  Bishop  ofBatb  aod  Well8,4  vols. 
I8fl0-2;  QeDt.MaR.  Jnne&Aa((,  1SI4.1  H.H.S. 

EDES  or  EEDES,  RICHARD  (1565- 
J601),  dean  of  Wweester,  was  bom  pro- 
bably in  Bedfordshire  in  1666  of  an  old  &mily 
which  had  been  long  seated  at  Sowell  in 
Uiat  counter,  and  'being  made  full  ripe  for 
the  nnirersity  in  Westminster  School,*  was 
elected  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in 
1671, where  he  proceeded  B.A,  17  Dec,  1674, 
M.A.  2  May  1078  (Wood,  Fasti  Oxon.,  ed. 
Bliss,  i.  196,  209),  Then  taking  orders  '  he 
became,'  says  Wood,  'a  most  noted  and  cele- 
brated preachjr.'  He  was  elected  university 
proctor  10  April  1583,  proceeded  B.D.  6  July 
1584,  and  D.O.  6  July  1590  (tb.  I.  323,  227, 
260).  In  1584  he  became  prebendary  of 
Yetminstei  Prima  in  the  church  of  Sarum. 
On  lOFeb.  1686  he  was  installed  prebendary 
of  the  fourth  stall  in  Christ  Church  Cathe- 
dzal  (Lb  Nht^  Faati,  ed.  Hardy,  iL  523). 
became  prebendary  of  Preston  in  Ilerefont 
Oathedna  17  Jan.  1689-90  rt&.  i.  621),  and 
treasurer  of  that  cathedral  22  Aug.  1696  {ib. 
i.  490).  He  was  also  chaplain  to  the  queen. 
On  19  June  1697  he  was  made  deanofWoD> 
eeater  (t&.  iii.  71),  *  being  then  and  ever  after 


to  his  death  hold  in  great  admiration  at 
court,  not  only  for  his  preaching,  but  most 
excellent  and  polite  discourse.*  He  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Uptou-upon-Sevem, 
Worcestershire,  31  Dec  1698  (Nabs,  JTot- 
eertenAire,  ii.  448).  James  I,  whoae  chaplain 
he  became,  appointed  Kim  a  translatorm  the 
Bible,  and  he  was  one  of  those  divines  who 
assembled  at  Oxford  and  took  foe  thur  share 
of  the  work  the  four  nwpels,  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  the  Book  of  Bevelation. 
He  did  not  lire  to  witness  the  commence- 
ment of  the  undertaking,  dying  at  Worcaa- 
ter  19  KoT.  1604.  He  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral  choir. 
Upon  the  tomb  erected  to  him  by  his  widow, 
Margaret,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Herbert  West- 
phaUng,  bishop  of  Hereford,  is  inscribed  a 

Sunning  epitaph  in  Terse  in  the  form  of  a 
talogue  between  the  monument  (Lapis) 
and  a  traveller  ([Viator)  meditating  among 
the  tombs  (inscription  and  plate  in  Teoius, 
Survey  of  Cathedral  Church  0/  Worcester, 
pp.  47, 48:  c£  Willis,  Survey  of  Cathedrals, 
uf 659). 

Edes  ^nt  hia  younger  years,  relates  Wood, 
'  in  poetical  fancies  and  composing  of  plays, 
mostly  tragedies.'  He  was  the  reputed  au- 
thor of  '  Julius  Ceasar,'  a  tragedy  acted  at 
Clurist  Church  in  1682.  When  his  intimate 
friend,  Dr,  Toby  Mathew  [q,  t.I,  was  about 
to  remove  to  the  deanery  01  Duroam  in  1584, 
Edes  'intended  to  have  him  on  his  way 
thither  for  one  day's  journey ;  but  so  betrayed 
were  they  by  the  sweetness  of  each  others 
company  that  he  not  only  brought  him  to 
Durham,  but  for  a  pleasant  penance  wrote 
their  whole  journey  in  Latin  verse,  entitled 
"  Iter  Boreale,"  several  copies  of  which  did 
afterwards  fly  abroad '  (Wood,  Athena  Oxon.^ 
Bliss,  i,  749-60).  A  copy  of  this  poem 
j  is  among  the  Rawlinson  MBS.  at  the 
Bodleian  library,  B.  223,  and  another  in 
;  Wood's  collection,  No,  8563.  The  British 
Museum  copy,  entitled  *  Musn  Boreales,'  is 
Addit.  MS.  30352.  In  Addit.  MS.  22683, 
ff.  47, 52, 56, 74,  are  verses  addressed  to  Edes 
by  William  Gager,  chancellor  of  Ely.  Edes 
also  left  various  other  Latin  and  English 
poems,  which  are  scattered  through  several 
manuscript  collections  of  the  poetry  of  his 
day.  Several  are  to  be  found  in  Rawl.  Poet. 
MS.  86;  others  in  the8amecollection,Ko.l48. 
Of  his  published  works  Wood  mentions '  Six 
Learned  and  Godly  Sermons,'  8vo,  London, 
160^fmd*llireeSermons,'4to,  London,  1627. 
His  picture  was  placed  among  those  of  other 
noted  divines  in  the  school  gallerv  at  Oxford 
(tft.  ii.  190),  and  there  is  anotlier  of  him  in  the 
Bodleian,  to  the  funds  of  whichhe  contributed 
in  1601  a  donation  of  ISH  6«.  4f2.  (Wood,  Ak- 
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Hgmtiei  <if  Chfordf  ed.  Gutofa,  vol.  ii.pt.  ii. 
m.  923,  956).  Bm  pnrtnit  in  the  Bo^fiian 
DBA  been  engnved. 

[Wddi's  Alnmni  WMtmoo.  (1S52),  pp.49-C0 ; 
BaWi  Biog.  Dmra.  (1813),  i.  217 ;  £t»db's 
Catalogw  of  Engrared  PortzMti,  i.  Ill ;  Motw 
and  Qnariofl,  3t)a  Mr.  vi.  467.}  O.  O. 

EDETBN,  DAVOD  AITB,  Le.  Thb 
QoiJ>BH*«oireiTBD  (A  1S70),  Welah  hui  and 
gnunmarian,  ia  said  to  liave  written  a  gram- 
mar of  the  Welsh  language,  publialMd  in 
1866  by  t^e  Welsh  Manoscnpte  Societj,  with 
an  Eii^lish  translation  ana  notee  bj  the 
ReT.  John  Williams  ab  Ithel.  The  intro- 
duction states  that  Edeym  *  perfonned  it  hj 
command  and  at  the  deeire  of  these  three 
lords  paramount,  namefy,  Llawelyn,  son  of  i 
Qmfimld,  prince  of  Aberffraw,  and  king  of 
all  WalM ;  Rhys  f^dian,  lord  of  Din«wr 
and  Ystrad  Towy ;  and  Moivan  Frchan,  lord 
of  the  territory  between  Nedd  and  Af an  and 
Cilfid,  and  lord  paramount  of  Morganwg.' 
The  same  introduotioOf  which  can  haftUy 
in  ^opriety  be  Edam's  work,  speaks  (h 
Edfl^wa  *  acuta  and  pioft>und  genios,  reflecy 
timifWioiuaoqnixemeiits,  memory  ,andreten- 
timu'  He  compiled  it  *  from  the  record  which 
Hniawn  the  prieet  had  formed.'  It  includes 
not  only  'the  Oymric  letters  and  parts  of 
speeehf'lrat '  the  metree  of  vocal  song.'  The 
vernon  published  i«  said  to  hare  been  *  copied 
from  a  transcript  of  Mr.  Lewis  Sicbards  of 
Darowen,  Ifonbpmeryshtre,  dated  1821,  hy 
the  Ber.  W.  J.  Bees  tn  Oascob,  Radnorshire, 
1832,'  and  we  are  informed  that '  Mr.  Richards 
appears  to  hare  taken  his  copy  finm  a  manu- 
scnpt  of  lolo  Morgan-n^,*  The  editor  does 
not  inform  us  whether  any  old  manuscripts 
exist.  He  beUeres  the  book  to  have  bMm 
written  about  1370. 

[Do«parth  Bdeym  Darod  Anr,  Welsh  MSB. 
Sodety.}  T.  F.  T. 

EDOAB  or  EABGAB  (944^975),  king 
of  the  English,  the  younger  son  of  Eadmund 
theMupificent[seeEDHvnD]andthe8alnted 
./^Mm,  was  born  in  944,  the  year  of  his 
mother's  death,  foir  he  was  twea^-nine  at 
the  time  of  his  coronation  in  973  CAnglo- 
Saxon  Cftnm.  sub  ann.  972 ;  Flos.  Wis.  sub 
ann.  97S).  He  was  probably  brought  up  at 
tJie  court  of  his  uncle  Eadred  [see  Evred], 
for  his  name,  coupled  with  that  of  his  brother 
EadwigTsee  GdwtJ,  is  appended  to  a  char- 
ter of  Eadred  dat«d  96o  (Ebhblb,  Codex 
JH^l.  436).  After  his  brother's  accession  he 
resided  at  his  court,  and  was  there  on  9  May 
957  (ift.  465),  when  the  ineurrection  of  the 
north  had  already  broken  out.  Some  time, 
probably,  before  the  close  of  that  year  he 
was  cboeea  king  by  the  insuig^Us.  The 


kin^vna  was  diTtded  by  a  decree  ijS  the 
'  witan,'  and  he  ruled  over  the  land  nortii 
the  Thaaea.  He  begins  to  issue  c^uuters  as 
king  the  following  year.  In  a  charter  of 
953  he  styles  himself '  king  of  the  Anglea 
and  ruler  of  the  rest  of  the  peoples  dwelling 
round '  (t&.  471) ;  in  a  chi^r  of  the  next 
year  *  king  of  Mercia,'  with  a  like  addition 
480) ;  and  in  another  charter,  granted 
probably  about  the  same  time,  *  king  of  the 
Af  eroiazLB,Northumbriaas,aiidBriton8*(  Wtlii 
Chapter  MS8.)  Ashe  was  now  scarcely  past 
childhood  he  must  have  been  little  more  uum 
apu^t  in  the  hands  of  the  northern  party. 
Aa  soon  as  he  was  settled  on  the  throne  ue 
sent  for  Dunstan  [q.  ▼.],  who  was  then  in 
enl&  and  who  from  that  time  became  hia 
chief  minister  and  advisw.  Hie  othw  lead- 
ing men  of  his  {friiy  were  Oskjrtel,  ardi- 
biuiopof  York;  .^!lfhere,ealdonnan  of  Mer- 
cia ;  Brihtnoth  [q.  v.],  ealdorman  of  Essex ; 
and  .<£thel8tan,  the  '  half-king^  ealdaiman 
of  East  Anglia,  whose  wife,  ^Hfweiu  was 
the  ^oung  king^a  fiMter-mothM'  {Hutona  Ra- 
f?iem«nm,  11),  a  connection  that  may  have 
had  a  curbus  bearing  on  the  rivalry  between 
him  and  his  elder  brother,  for  it  has  been  sng- 
geated  that  .iStheligifu,  the  motber  of  Ead- 
wi^s  wife,  and  a  person  of  great  weight  at 
his  oourt,  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
Wesb-Sazon  king  (Robbbtson,  Enam^  180, 
201). 

dn  the  death  of  Edwr  [q.  t,]  or  Eadwig  in 
October  969  Eadgar,  wno  was  then  sixteen, 
was  chosen  king  by  tiie  whole  people  (FioK. 
Wift.^  and  succeeded  to  the  kipglom  of  the 
West^axons,  as  well  as  of  the  Mercians  uid 
Northumbrians  {A.-^.  Cinm.)  His  reign, 
though  of  connd^ble  historical  importance, 
does  upt  appear  to  have  been  eventiuL  It 
was  a  period  of  national  consolidation,  peace, 
and  oraerly  government.  Much  of  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  rekp  should  certainly  be  attri- 
buted to  the  wisdom  of  Bunatan,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (960-988),  who  served  the 
king  as  well  and  faithfully  as  he  had  erared 
his  ancle  Eadred.  In  968  (P)  Eadgar  made 
an  expedition  into  Wales  because  the  prince 
of  the  North  Welsh  withheld  the  teibuta 
that  had  been  paid  to  the  English  king  since 
the  time  of  j^Cthelstan,  ui£  aooordmg  to 
William  of  Malmesbury,  laid  on  the  rebel- 
lious prince  atribate  of  three  hundred  w<dves* 
heads  for  four  years,  which  was  paid  for  thzes 
years,  but  was  then  discontinued  because  no 
more  wolves  were  left  to  be  killed,  a  highly 
improbable  story  (Oeata  Megum,  166).  It 
seems  as  though  the  Welsh  were  virtually  in- 
dependent during  this  reign,  for  their  princes 
do  not  attest  the  charters  of  the  English 
king,  and  so  may  be  supposed  not  to  have 
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Attended  his  witenagemots.  Eadgar's  rela- 
tions with  the  Daniui  parts  of  the  kingdom 
are  of  more  iinportanoe.  From  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Enc  Haroldsson  and  the  skilful 
measures  token  Gadred  and  Dnnstan  to 
seciire  the  pacification  of  Northumbria,  the 
northern  people  had  remained  quiet  ontil 
the;' had  joined  in  the  revolt  against  Ead wig. 
By  the  election  of  Ead  gar  and  the  division 
of  the  kingdom  they  br^e  off  their  nominal 
dependence  on  the  Weet^Saxou  throne.  Now, 
however,  Eadgar  himself  had  become  king  of 
the  whole  land,  uid  Wessex  was  again  the 
seat  of  empire.  It  was  probably  this  ehangd 
that  m  966  led  to  an  outbreak  in  Northum- 
tnia.  ThedisttubaneewaaopulledWThored, 
the  son  of  Gmmer,  stewud  of  the  king's 
hovaeholcl,  who  hanied  Westmoreland,  and 
Eadgar  sought  to  ncure  peace  by  giving  the 
government  of  the  land  to  Earl  Oelac.  It  is 
said,  though  not  on  any  good  authority,  that 
as  Kiennem  of  Scotland  taken  advantage 
of  this  fcea)i  trouble  in  the  north  to  make  a  raid 
upon  the  country,  Eadgar  purchased  his  good- 
will, at  least  so  it  is  said,  hy  granting  him 
Lothian,  or  northern  Bemicia,  an  English 
district  to  the  south  of  the  Forth,  to  be  held  j 
in  vassalage  of  the  English  crown.  (This  < 
grant,  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  dispute,  has  been  fully  discuswd  by 
Db.  FmsBMAS,  Norman  OmqMst,  L  610-20 ; 
and  E.  W.  Robbkeson,  Scotland  under  her 
EarUf  SSmi,  ii.  366  sq.) 

'While  Eadgar  thus  provided  for  the  peace 
of  the  nwUi,  ne  seems  to  have  carefully  for- 
borne  firom  interfering  with  the  customs  and 
internal  affairs  of  the  Banish  district.  He 
deelared  in  his  laws :  '  I  will  that  secular 
rights  stand  among  the  Danes  with  as  good 
laws  as  best  they  may  choose.  But  with  the 
English  let  that  stand  which  I  and  my  witan 
have  added  to  the  dooms  of  my  forefathers.' 
Only  the  police  arrangement  oi  the  hundred 
was  to  be  common  to  all  his  peoples, '  Eng- 
lish, Danes,  and  Britons.'  But  m  the  case 
of  powerful  offenders,  while  in  the  English 
fistricts  their  punishment  was  deeidea  by 
the  king  and  tne  witan,  the  Danes  were  to 
duMwe  acetvding  to  th^  laws  the  puiush- 
ment  that  was  to  be  awarded.  This  self- 
fforamment  was  granted,  Eadgw  tells  the 
Danes,  as  a  reward  'for  the  fidelity  which 
ye  have  ever  shown  me '  (Thosfb,  Asuneni 
ZttKUf  116,  117).  The  two  peoples,  then, 
lived  on  terms  of  equality  rach  under  its 
own  law,  though,  indeed,  the  differences  be- 
tween the  systems  were  trifling,  and  this 
arrangement,  as  well  as  the  good  peace  Ead- 
gar established  in  the  kingdom,  was  no  doubt 
the  cause  that  led  the  *  witan'  in  the  reign 
of  Onut  to  declare  the  renewal  of '  Eadgar's 


law' [eee  under  Oahttth].  Besides  this  policy 
of  noninterference  he  fiivouredmen  of  DaAim 
race,  and  seems  to  have  adopted  some  of  their 
customs.  The  steward  of  hie  household  was 
a  Dane,  and  a  curious  notice  in  the  '  Chro- 
nicle' concerning  a  certain  Iring,  Sigferth, 
who  died  by  bis  own  hand  and  was  buried 
at  Wimbome,  seems  to  point  to  some  prince 
of  Danish  blood  who  was  held  in  honour  at 
the  English  court.  Offices  in  church  and 
state  alike  were  now  open  to  the  Bortlnm 
settlers.  While^  however,  Eadgar  was  thus 
training  the  Danes  as  good  and  peaceful  sub- 
iects,  hta  policy  waa  looked  on  with  dislike 
W  EUigliahniMk  of  oldffiuhioiied  notione,  and 
the  Peterborough  Tarsuw  of  the  *  Cfaroimde' 
preserves  a  aoag  in  which  this  feeling  is 
strongly  expreaeed.  Tbe  king  is  there  said 
to  have  '  loved  foreign  vices  and  '  heathen 
mannus,'  and  to  have  brought  'outlandish ' 
men  into  the  land.  The  same  principle  of 
noa^ter&xenoe  was  oarried  out  in  charch 
mattera,  for  on  the  death  of  Oskytel  in  973 
^  king,  by  tha  adviee  of  Duns  tan,  conierred 
the  an£bishoprio  of  Totk  on  Oswald,  who 
was  by  birth  a  Northumbrian  Dane,  and  dob- 
I  sibly  set  aude  the  election  of  the  Bnglish 
!  ^tnelwald  in  his  &vour  (Szhbobt,  col.  79 ; 
T.  SlUBBS,  coL  1699;  Bobbbtson,  EuatfM, 
214).  Oswald,  though,  in  his  diocese  of 
"Worcester  and  elsewam^  he  OMttinned  to 
carry  on  hia  effinrta  to  pronute  the  Benedio- 
tine  reform  that  was  atnmgly  fitvoond  1^ 
the  long,  did  not  atterajtt  to  introduce  it 
into  Northumbria,  where  it  would  cwtainly 
have  met  wiUi  considerable  resistance,  atul 
in  this  matter  he  must  have  acted  with  the 
approval  of  Eadgar,  who  bad  a  strong  affec- 
tion for  him  {  Vita  S.  OhmsAIl  486). 

The  king's  conciliatory  pcoicy  met  with 
signal  success,  and  the  Danish  population 
lived  peacefully  under  his  supremacr.  Nor 
did  thissuccesslack  definite  acknowledgment. 
On  the  return  of  Oswald  from  Rome,  whither 
he  had  gone  not  merely  to  fetch  his  pall,  but 
to  transact  several  matters  of  state,  pro- 
bably to  obtain  the  pope's  assent  to  the  step 
the  king  was  about  to  take,  Eadgar  was  '  at 
length  solemnly  crowned  (^hblwb&BD, 
bW).  The  cereigaony  took  place  at  Bath  on 
Whitsunday,  11  May  973,  in  the  presence  of 
a  vast  assembly  of  the  '  witan,'  and  was  per- 
formed by  boMi  the  archbishops ;  it  is  the 
first  recoraed  instance  of  a  coronation  of  an 
English  king  in  which  the  archbishop  of  the 
'Northumbrians'  (Vita  S.  Oswaldt)  took 
part,  and  this  is  certainly  not  without  signi- 
ficance. It  is  also  the  first  coronation  of 
which  we  have  a  minute  description  (tb. 
436-8).  It  will  be  sufficient  to  note  here 
that  the  king  entered  the  church  wearing  his 
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crown,  and  laid  it  aside  as  he  knelt  before  the 
altar;  tiiat  Dmutan  lAien  began  the  'Te 
Deom  ;*  that  at  the  eondiuion  of  the  hynm 
Uw  Inwope  raised  the  king  from  his  knees ; 
and  that  atlhuistan'a  dictation  he  then  took 
a  threefold  oath  that  the  church'  of  Gtod  uid 
all  christian  people  should  enjoj  true  peace 
for  ever,  that  he  would  forbjd  all  wrong  and 
robbery  to  all  degrees,  and  that  he  would 
conunandjustice  and  mercy  in  all  judg- 
ments. Then  the  consecration  prayers  were 
said,  the  arehbiBhops  anointed  him,  the  anti- 
phon  'Zadok  the  priest'  was  sung,  and  all 
joined  in  the  shout '  Let  tiie  king  live  for 
ever.*  Dunstan  next  inrested  him  with  the 
ring  and  sword,  placed  the  crown  on  his  head 
and  the  sceptre  and  rod'  in  his'  hands,  and 
both  the  aiehbishops  enthTCfned  him-  Al- 
thoagfa  this  ceremony  is  sometimes  spoken 
^as  a  second  cormation,  there  is  no  good  rea- 
8MI  form^posii^that  the  king  had  ever  been 
erowBedbelbrfc  No  contemporary  dironicler 
assuiiB  any  reason  for  this  delay  of  the  rite, 
or  tbe  special  time  chosen  for  its  per- 
formance ;  the  story  that  connects  it  with  a 
penance  will  be  noted  ftirther  on.  It  may, 
uierefore,  be  held  to  have  been,  to  (]uote 
the  words  of  Dr.  Stubhs :  '  a  solemn  Epi- 
cal ennnoiation  of  the  consummation  of  Eng- 
lish unity,  an  ioauffuration  of  the  king  of 
all  the  nations  of  England,  celebrated  by 
the  two  archbishops,  possibly  with  specitu 
tostruotions  or  recognition  from  Borne,  pos- 
sibly in  imitation  <n  the  imperial  consecra^ 
tion  of  Eadgar's  kinsmen,  the  first  and  se- 
ecnd  Otto,  posstUy  as  a  declaration  of  the 
imperial  duvacter  of  Uie  English  crown  it- 
sen'  (Memorial*  <if  3t.  Dmutan,  introd.  d. ; 
this  view  was  first  propounded  by  Robeet- 
sox,  Sna^,  908-16 ;  comp.  FREmuK,  JVor- 
man  Oonguat,  i.  6S0,  8rd  edition).  It  evi- 
dently took  strong  hold  on  the  ima^nation 
of  the  people,  and  was  made  the  siugeet  of 
one  of  uie  national  ballads  preserved  in  the 
*  Chronicle '  (Ar^bSaxon  (/(nm.  sub  ann. ; 
.,fiTHHLwmBD,620).  After  this  ceremony  the 
king  with  all  his  fieet  sailed  round  to  Chester, 
and  thOTS  six  (A.-S.  Chron.'^,  or  rather  eight 
(Flob.  Wio.),  kings  met  him  and  swore  to 
be  faithfiil  to  him,  and  to  be  *  his  fellow- 
workers  by  sea  and  by  land.'  They  were  the 
Ungt  of  iJie  Soots,  of  Oombertand,  and  of  the 
Idea,  and  five  Welsh  prinoea,  and  it  is  said 
that  thOT  fiutiier  declared  th«r  vassalage  bv 
lowing  Ea^gBY  in  &  boat  which  he  himseu 
Bte^M  Vb  1&  head  of  a  great  procession  &om 
bis  pi^aee  to  the  minster  of  St.  John  Bap- 
tist, where  l^y  prayed,  and  then  returned 
in  the  same  manner  (ib.)  While  this  may 
be  a  later  entbelli&hment,  the  'commenda- 
tiou'ef  the  krnga  is  beyond  doubt.  (On  the 


nature  of  such  commendations  see  Fbegm &N* 
Hiaforieal  Enays,  L  66 ;  Norman  Omguett, 
i.  142 ;  RoBEBTBOK,  Scotland  under  her£arfy 
Kings,  ii.  386  sq.)  The  Danes  of  Ireland 
were  friendly,  ano  acknowledged  the  power 
if  not  the  supremacy  of  the  English  king,  for 
coins  of  Ea^or  were  minted  at  Dublin  (Ro- 
BERTSOir).  The  relations  between  Ead^ 
and  the  other  kings  and  princes  then  reign- 
ing in  these  islauds  are  probably  signified  by 
his  use  of  grandiloquent  titles  borrowed  from 
the  impenal  court.  Following  the  example 
of  his  predecessors  since  the  reign  of  ^thel- 
Btan,  be  describes  himself  in  his  charters 
as  '  Albionis  Imperator  Augustus,'  and  the 
like  {Norman  Conquest,  i.  623;  Stubbb,  Conn 
ttitutwnal  Siatorvyi.  177).  As  a  near  kins- 
man of  Otto  I  and  II,  he  ma^  well  have  been 
influen(»d  by  the  impcoial  ideas  txt  western 
Europe.  He  made  alliance  with  Otto  the 
Great,  and  received  splendid  ^fts  from  him 
(Flob.  Wig.  sub  ann.  959).  This  alliance 
Was  OTjbably  renewed  at  the  accession  of 
Otto  II,  when  other  kings  are  said  to  have 
marvelled  at  the  profusion  of  Eadgmr's  ^fts. 
His  fame  was  spread  abroad,  and  Saxons, 
and  men  of  Flanaeis,  and  Danes  are  said  to 
have  sailed  hither  constantly ;  all  were  wel> 
comed,  but  their  coming  was  evidently  dis- 
liked by  the  more  conservative  part  of  the 
English  (Oesta  Return,  148,  where  William 
of  Malmesbury  expands  the  notice  of  the 
Peterborough  chronicler,  which  as  it  stands 
seems  to  apply  chiefly  to  the  Danes,  the*  man 
of '  heathen  mannere '). 

At  the  date  of  his  cwonation  at  Bath, 
Eadgar  was  in  his  thirtieth  year.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  short  and  slenderly  made,  hut 
of  great  strength  (ib.  166),  *  beauteous  and 
winsome '  (A.-S.  Chron.)  His  personal  cha- 
racter, the  events  of  his  life,  and  the  glories 
of  his  reign  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
English  people.  Not  only  are  four  ballads, 
or  fragments  of  ballads,  relating  to  his  reign 
prraerved  in  the  difierent  versions  of  the  na* 
tional  chronicle,  but  a  large  mass  of  legends 
about  him,  originally  no  doubt  contained  in 
gleemen's  songe,  is  given  by  William  of 
Malmesbury,  He  is  represented  in  somewhat 
different'  lights.  All  contemporary  writers 
save  one  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  unmixed 
praise ;  the  one  exception,  the  Peterboroiu;h 
chronicler,  while  dwelling  on  bis  piety,  ma 
glory,  and  his  might,  laments,  as  we  have 
seen^  his'  love  of  foreigners  and  of  foreign 
ftabions  and  evil  ways.  As  a  zealous  patron 
of  the  tuonksj  he  is  naturally  depicted  by  the 
monastic  wnters  of  his  time  in  glowing 
colours,  and  the  excellence  of  his  govern- 
ment, which  rests  on  better  evidence  than 
vague  phrases,  justifies  all  that  they  say  of 
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him  as  a  ruW.  On  the  other  hand,  popular 
tmditton,  represented  by  the  stories  told  by 
William  of  Malmesbiiry,  while  endorsing  all 
that  the  chroniclers  s&y  of  the  glories  of  the 
reign,  conveys  a  widely  different  impression 
of  his  personal  character  from  that  which  is 
to  be  gathered  from  his  monastic  admirers. 
He  was,  we  are  told,  cruel  to  his  subjects, 
and  inordinately  lustful ;  he  coreted  hia 
friend's  wife,  and  murdered  her  husband  in 
order  to  marry  her,  and  was  guilty  of  other 
acts  of  immorality  (^Oesta  Megum,  157-60; 
Oeata  PoTitifietm,  p.  190).  The  charge  of 
cruelty  probably  arose  from  the  general  strict- 
nen  with  which  ha  repressed  disorder,  and 
fmm  the  remembrance  of  certain  special  in- 
cidents in  which  his  justice  was  too  little 
tempered  with  mercy  (see  below).  As  re- 
gard hia  lustfiilness  and  other  crimas  the 
historian  expressly  states  that  the  legends 
concerning  them  refer  only  to  his  younger 
days.  The  two  of  most  importance  tell  us 
how  Eadgar  slew  i^thelwold,  and  married 
his  widow,  vSlfthryth,  or  Elfrida,  and  how 
he  seduced  a  veiled  lady  of  AVilton.  All  the 
circumstances  of  the  first  legend  are  unhis- 
torical  (the  growth  of  this  legend  has  been 
discussed  fiUly  by  Dr.  Fbebhak,  SUtorical 
E$K^9,  i.  16-35) ;  the  second  rests  on  a  firmer 
ba^.  A  review  of  the  Uiuf's  life,  as  far  as 
we  know  it,  cortunly  goes  nx  to  show  that 
in  his  eaxlj  years  he  was  flagrantly  immoroli 
and  this  is  bonie  out  by  the  refieroiea  to 
his  vices  in  the  song  preserved  in  the  'Chro- 
nicle.* Cnut,  it  should  be  noted,  held  that  he 
was  '  given  up  to  vice  and  a  uave  to  lust ' 
{Gesta Pontiff.y- 190 [see  under  Canuth  and 
Edith,  St.])  In  961  probably,  when  he  was 
about  seventeen,  he  took  from  the  convent 
at  Wilton  a  lady  named  Wulflhryth  (Wul- 
frid),  who,  though  veiled,  was  not  a  pro- 
fessed nun  [^Geata  Regum,  169).  She  bore 
bim  a  daughter  named  Badgyth  (St.  Edith 
[q,  v.^)  in  or  by  962.  Her  connection  with 
the  king  was  evidently  a  'handfast' union, 
for  after  the  birth  of  her  child  she  refused  to 
accede  to  his  wish  to  enter  into  a  permanent 
marriage  with  him,  and  retired  to  Wilton, 
taking  as  the  dissenting  party  her  child  with 
her  (QoTBELnr,  L^e  ^  St.  Edith,  Acta  88. 
Habillon,  ssqc.  v.  636).  As  a  punishment 
for  this  violation  of  the  cloister,  Osbem  says 
that  Dunstaa  ordered  the  king  a  penance 
seven  years,  during  which  he  was  not  to  wear 
his  crown,  that  he  made  atonement  for  his 
sin  by  building  the  nunneiy  at  Shaftesbury, 
which  was  in  Tact  built  by  Alfred,  and  that 
at  the  end  of  the  seven  years  he  was  solemnly 
crowned  (Vitc  8.  Dunstani,  p.  111).  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  ceremony  at  Bath  in 
973  appears  to  have  been  the  only  corona- 


tion of  Eadgar,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
dates  prove  that  this  story  cannot  be  accepted 
as  it  stands.  Eadgar  next  took  to  wife 
^thelfieed,  who  for  her  beauty  was  known  as 
the  *  White  Dock '  (Flor.  Wis.  sub  an.  964), 
the  daughter  of  an  ealdorman  named  Ord- 
mier,  of  whom  little  is  known,  and  who  pro- 
bably owed  such  power  as  he  had  to  hia 
daughter's  marriage.  She  bore  the  king  a 
son  named  Gadward  [see  Edwabd  the  Mab- 
ttbI.  Her  union  with  Eadgar  is  said  by 
Nicholaa  of  Worcester,  writing  about  1120, 
to  have  been  a  lawful  marriage  (Memoriah 
qf  St.  Xhautan,  p.  423) ;  this  would  acaroely 
be  ntherad  fttun  Florence  of  Worcester,  uid 
as  ner  name  does  not  appear  in  any  charter, 
her  connection  with  Eao^  must  have  tor> 
minated  by  the  date  of  his  marri^  in  OU, 
and  as  the  uicoession  of  her  son  was  disputed 
there  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  this 
too  was  a  '  handfast*  union  for  a  year,  and 
that  it  was  terminated  by  Eadgar,  who  as  the 
dissenting  party  acknowledged  and  brought 
up  her  son  (Robebtsok,  Historical  Ettayg, 
160.  172-6).  In  964  Eadgar  took  to  wife 
iGlfthryth,  the  daughter  of  Ordgar,  ealdor^ 
man  of  the  western  shires.  ^SlftEryth's  first 
husband,  ^theiwold,  the  son  and  successor 
of  ^thelstan  of  East  Anglia,  died  in  962. 
There  if  no  reason  to  attribute  his  death  to 
Eadgar  as  William  of  Malmesbury  and  later 
writers  do;  indeed  it  is  absurd  to  inugioe 
that  the  km^  would  have  tiios  injoied  tiw 
family  in  which  he  fbnnd  his  migntjeit  md 
most  trusted  adherents.  .^SlfUuyth  bote 
him  Eadmund,  who  died  in  971  or  972,  aad 
i®thelred  (Ethelred  the  Unready),  who  af- 
terwards came  to  the  throne.  Second  mar- 
riages were  vneononicalj  and  in  the  tenth 
century  priests  were  forbidden  to  bless  them. 
The  name  of  j£lfthryth  became  odious,  as 
she  was  held  to  be  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
her  stepson  Eadwam.  These  two  facts  are 
perhaps  enough  to  account  for  the  scandalous 
tales  that  later  writers  teU  about  this  mar- 
riage. It  took  place  just  seven  years  before 
Eadgar's  coronation,  and  in  the  account  given 
of  this  ceremony  at  Bath  by  the  anonymous 
author  of  St.  Oswald's  life  there  is  a  curious 
passage  which  seems  as  thoogh  the  conmar 
tion  was  follomd  by  some  public  recognition 
of  it  (p.  438).  It  seems  possible,  therefore, 
that  we  have  here  the  key  to  the  legend  of 
the  seven  yean*  penance  said  to  have  beoi 
imposed  in  consequence  of  the  violation  of 
the  '  veiled  lady '  of  WiUon.  Although  we 
must  reject  the  story  of  la^nng  asicU  the 
crown,  Dunstan  may  have  imposed  a  penance^ 
possibly  of  seven  years'  length,  on  the  king 
for  contracting  a  union  which  was  uncauom- 
cal,  and  probably  lacked  Uie  blessing  of  the 
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chnrch.  Eodgor  may  hsre  atoned  for  his 
silt  hj  the  foundation  of  a  religious  hoase, 
for  he  founded  many,  and  tiie  ooronatioa  at 
Bath  may  well  have  been  accompanied  hr 
the  remoTal  of  ecdesiastical  oeaaiira,  and, 
as  the  '  Life  of  St.  Os^d '  implies,  by  the 
zecognitioB  of  the  marriu«  (*  peiaetis  e^te- 
giifl  nnptiis  r^lis  thori,'  £o.) 

With  Eadgar's  alliance  with  the  East- 
Anglian  house,  whicb  was  pei^aps  drawn 
closer  by  his  marriage  with  j^Ufthryth,  may 
be  connected  his  zeal  in  the  work  of  monastic 
reform  which  beean  in  England  that  year 
(BosBBtBoor).  He  was  first  permaded  to 
vndertaka  the  work  by  Osw^o,  wb&  ww  a 
friend  of  ^thelwine,  the  brother  and  euo- 
cessor  of  .^Uth^h's  first  husband.  With 
the  ^ng  in  their  favour,  with  Dunatan  at 
CanterboTT,  Oswald  atWoroeater,  and,  above 
all,  ^thelwtdd  at  Winchester,  the  monas- 
tic party  was  all-powerflil.  Eadgar  u^eld 
./fithelwold  in  his  severitytowards  the  dwks 
at  Winchester  (Vita  8.  JEtMelwoldi,  360),  he 
finished  and  dedicated  the  new  minster  there, 
sad  obtained  a  letter  from  John  XIII  autho- 
(ising  jSthelwold  to  establi^  monks  there 
(FiOB.  Wis.  sub  ann.  964 ;  Vita  8.  Ogwaidi, 
426 ;  Memorials  of  St.  Dunstan,  964).  With 
his  co-operation  monks  took  the  place  of 
cln4n  at  Chertsey,  Milton,  Exeter,  Ely, 
PBterbGroii8htThoniey,andotherplaees.  Ha 
eomauuided  that  the  reforai  should  be  oanied 
oat  in  Hercia,  ordered  that  new  buildings 
riiould  be  provided  for  the  new  inmates  of  the 
mmasteries,  and  is  said  to  have  founded  forty 
new  houses.  He  also  gave  large  ^fts  to 
many  other  monostwie^  and  espeoiallv  to 
Glastonbury.  Nor  was  his  bounty  eonflaed 
to  the  monasteries  of  his  own  kingdom,  as 
may  be  seen  by  a  letter  from  the  abbot  of 
St.  Ouen  at  Bouen  asking  his  hdp,  and  by 
Another  from  the  convent  of  St.  Qenevieve 
at  Paris  thanking  him  for  his  gifts  {Me- 
morials of  St.  Dunatan,  363,  366). 

Young  as  Eadgar  was,  his  rule  was  vigo- 
rous (uod  succes^iL  Tbe  tendency  of  the 
period  was  towards  provincial  rataer  than 
oatiooal  administration.  As  tbe  theory  of 
loyalty  tnereaaed,it8actual  power  diminished. 
The  i^est  «ddormen,  mc^  as  MWnvte  and 
j6tiidwine,vreTe  practically  indeoendent,  and 
lo^  jurisdietioiis  were  m  full  operation. 
Eadgsr  did  not  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
power  of  tbe  provincial  rulers,  nor  did  he  do 
anything  to  weaken  the  local  courts.  On  the 
contrary  beseems  to haveavoided  all onneces- 
aary  titterference,  and  as  he  had  no  national 
machinery  for  government  he  strengtheued 
the  local  mochmery,  while  at  the  sune  time 
be  used  it  for  national  ends  and  an  a  mean* 
irf  making  bis  power  felt  in  all  that  oonoemed 
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the  good  of  the  nation.  This  require  wisdom 
and  vigour — the  wisdom  may  to  a  larae  extent 
have  been  Dunstan's,  the  vigour  of  we  king's 
administration  wss  due  to  himself.  In  or&r 
to  lid  the  coasts  of  the  northern  pirates  he 
organised,  we  are  told,  aaystem  of  naval  de- 
fence. He  formed  three  fleets  of  twelve 
hundred  vessels  eaeh,  and  every  year  after 
the  Easter  festival  he  sailed  witb  each  of 
^ese  fleets  in  torn  along  the  whole  coast. 
Within  the  land,  to  use  the  chroaider's 
words,  he  *  the  folks*  peace  battered  the  moat 
of  the  kings  that  were  before  him.'  H«  used 
the  teiritorial  division  of  the  hondred  as  the 
basis  of  an  efficient  police  systm  for  catch- 
ing thieves^  and  by  oi^anising  localjurisdio- 
tions  and  adapting  thun  to  the  needs  of  the 
peo^  gave  them  new  lifo.  He  desired  that 
the  focal  wurts  should  suffice  for  all  ordi- 
nary purposes  of  justice,  and  commanded 
that  no  man  should  apply  to  the  king  in 
any  civil  suit  unless  he  was  not  worthy 
law  or  could  not  obtun  it  at  home.  Never- 
theless he  did  not  allow  these  courts  to  work 
without  control.  Every  winter  and  spring 
we  are  told,  doubtless  with  some  exaggera- 
tion, he  went  through  all  the  provinces  and 
made  inquisition  as  to  how  the  great  men 
administered  the  laws  and  whether  the  poor 
ware  oppiessed  by  the  mighty.  His  Uws 
were  ivtr,  and.  except  the  ordinance  of  Uie 
himdEed,caU:  [or  no  special  remark;  his  work 
was  rather  adnunistrative  than  legisIataTe^ 
and  tbe  words  ^tak  stand  at  the  head  of 
his  ordinances  commanding  that  every  man 
should  be  wortiiy  of  folk-right,  poor  as  well 
as  rich,  show  the  spirit  of  hia  administration. 
He  was  stem  in  punishing  crimes,  and  in  968, 
probably  in  consequence  of  some  local  rebel- 
lion, caused  the  island  of  Thanet  to  he  ni- 
vaged.  His  ecclesiastical  laws  command  the 
payment  of  tithe,  church-seat,  and  hearth- 
penny  or  Peter's  pence,  and  the  observance 
of  leasts  aud  fasts,  llie  general  character 
of  the  canons  enacted  in  uiis  rdgn  will  be 
found  in  the  article  on  Dunstan.  It  is 
convenient  to  consider  the  secular  si^te  of 
Eadgar's  rei^  as  specially  pe^nent  to  his 
life,  and  the  ecclesiastical  side  as^  rather  ap- 
propriate to  the  li&of  the  archhishopc  No 
8ucndivi8imi,howeTer,i88ati8&<rtofy.  Doit- 
atan's  gfreatness  cannot  be  measured  ecoept 
by  taking  into  account  the  glories  of  Eodgars 
rule,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  king,  who  was 
so  eamest  in  the  matter  of  monastic  reform, 
was  on  indiffarent  or  inactive  spectator  of 
the  eSbrts  made  by  the  archbishop  to  r^orm 
the  chaiacter  and  ruse  the  position  of  the 
clergy.  The  chuacteristio  of  Eadgar's  reign 
which  impressed  the  men  of  his  own  time 
moat  forcibly  wm  the  peace  be  gave  to  his 
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people.  *  God  liim  granted  th&t  he  dwelt  in 
peacet'  and  the  evil  davs  that  followed  hU 
dmth  made  men  dwell  on  this  so  that  he 
came  to  be  called  Eadgar  the  Peaceful  King 
(I^B.  Wie.)  He  died  on  8  July  976  in  h£ 
tliirty-eecond  rear,  and  was  buned  at  Glas- 
tonbury. In  1062  Abbot  ^thelnoth  trans- 
lated luB  body  to  a  shrine  above  the  altar  of 
the  abbe;  church ;  and  in  spita  of  hk  eotly 
Tio08  Eadgar  was  at  thii  time  Tereraneed  u 
a  lamt  at  Glaatonlnny,  and  is  said  to  have 
wwked  miracles  (Oeita  Smm,  uL  160;  De 
jLttif.  GlasUm.  Gale,  iii.  834). 

[Angio-Saxon  CSuon.;  Florenca  of  Woroeeter 
(Engl.  HistSoc);  miUamof  MalmeibtuT,  Oeata 
Sagnm  (Engt.  Hist.  8oc.)and  G«BtaPontifE  (Bolls 
Ser.) ;  MemtMialB  of  St.  Banstan  (BollsSn.) ;  ViU 
S.OBwaldi,  Historians  of  York  (fioUsSw.);  ^ita 
S.  -SthelToldi,  ChroD.de  AtnogdoD  (Bolls  Ser.); 
Historia  Bamesiensia  (BoUs  Sw.) ;  K^bU's 
Codex  DipL ;  Thorpe's  Andent  Lawa  and  Iiisti- 
totes ;  Tita  S.  Eadgithse,  MabiUon's  Acta  SS. 
sfto.T. :  Stubbs'sConstitutioDalSstory;  Bobert- 
Bon'B  Historical  EsaaTS  and  Scotland  under  her 
Earl;  Einn;  Fraeinan's  Norman  CoBqaeet  and 
Historical  Essavs,  i.;  Gran's  Oonqneet  of  Eng- 
land.] "W.  H. 

EDGAH  (1073-1X07),  long  of  Scotland, 
eldeat  surriTing  son  of  Malcolm  Oanmore  and 
ICaigaret,  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  named 
ifter  his  Saxon  nnde,  was  the  first  Sing  who 
united  Scottwh  and  Saxon  blood.  Canmore 
was  alun  by  an  ambush  near  Alnwick  on 
18  Not.  1093,  when  engaged  in  a  raid  on 
northern  England ;  hie  eUest  eon,  Edward, 
fell  at  the  same  time  or  a  day  or  two  after. 
Edgar  brought  the  fatal  news  to  his  mother, 
then  in  the  castle  of  Edinbur^.  Already 
enfeebled  with  illnesa  she  saw  it  in  his  face 
before  he  spoke,  and  adjured  him  to  tell  the 
truth.  When  told  that  both  her  husband 
and  first-bom  were  slun,  '  she  prayed  to 
Ohriet,  who  through  the  Father's  will  made 
ih»  world  lire  by  hts  death,  to  delirer  her 
from  siiu*  and,  accordmg  to  the  pathetic  nar- 
rative of  Tuq;ot  (xx  l£eodori(Hf  died  while 
BayingthewemB^DeliTerme.'  DonaldBaaa, 
the  half-brother  of  Ualcolm,  of  pure  Oeltio 
blood,  at  once  clumed  the  Tacant  crown. 
The  body  <tf  Mazgaret  had  to  be  conrayed 
under  cover  of  a  mist  by  Edgar  from  the 
castle  to  Dunfermline,  as  tne  Cdtio  race  rose 
in  &voar  of  Donald.  Edgur  uid  Ida  yoni^fer 
brothers  Alexander  and  David  were  forced 
to  take  refuge  with  their  uncle  Edgar  Athel- 
ing,  who  conveyed  them  secretly  to  some 
part  of  England.  Their  sisters,  Mary,  after^ 
wards  wife  of  Eustace  of  Bouh^e,  and  Ead- 
gytba,  afterwards  Maud,  wifb  of  Henry  I, 
were  already  at  the  abbe^  of  Ramaey,  where 
their  aunt  (Siriatina  was  a  mm.  Ferhapa 


this  was  the  place  of  their  refuge.  Another 
competitor  for  the  crown  now  appeared  at 
the  English  court,  probably  at  the  assembly 
held  in  GhHicester  at  Christmas  109i.  Thu 
was  Duncan,  an  elder  eon  of  Malcolm,  by 
Ingebiorg,  widow  of  Thorfinn,  earl  of  Orlmey. 
Having  done  honLage  to  Rufus,  he  received 
the  ua  of  English  and  Nonnan  volunteers, 
and  mardiing  to  Sootland  debated  Donald 
Bane  in  Hay  1094.  Duncan's  success  was 
laia£  Edmund,  staled  *  the  only  d»enente 
■on  of  Malcolm,'  sided  with  DonaQ  Baae^ 
and  at  thdr  inatagation  Malpedi,  the  Mor- 
maerof  the  Meama,  slew  Duncan  by  treacheiy, 
and  Donald  Bane  again  reigned  for  three 
years.  Rufus  now  gave  his  aid  to  Edgar 
Athelingand  his  nephew  Edgar,  who  march- 
ing to  Scotland  by  Durham,  where  their 
banner  was  taken  from  the  abbey  at  the 
ludding  of  a  vision  of  St.  Cathbert  to  the 
younger  Edgar,  met  and  overthrew  Donald 
m  Scotland.  Donald  was  blinded  and  kept 
a  prisoner.  His  ally  Edmund  became  a  monk 
01  Montaonte,  near  Mont  St.  MicheL  In 
gratitude  for  his  victory  Edgar  dedicated 
Cloldiiu;ham  to  St.  Cuthbert  and  the  moxtka 
ofDoifiam,  and  a  littJe  later  nanted  Berwick 
to  Oe  new  taahop,  Sanulf  flambardj  but 
indignantly  reaanded  the  gift  on  the  bishop 
takmg  priaoner  Robert  Godwin's  son,  who 
had  heued  in  the  defeat  of  Donald  ud  ro* 
eeived  lands  in  Lothian  in  return  ibr  his 
service. 

About  tiiis  time,  profiting  by  the  dis- 
puted succesnonin  Scotland,  perhaps  invited 
by  Donald  Bane,  Magnus,  the  Norwegian 
king  Olafs  son,  called  Barefoot  from  his 
adoption  of  the  dress  of  the  highlands  and 
isles,  made  a  second  expedition  against  the 
Orkneys,  EUbrides,  and  as  far  south  as  Man 
and  Anglesev,  from  which  he  was  driven  back 
by  the  Earu  of  Chester  and  Shrewsbury, 
though  the  latter  was  Ulled.  In  Scotland  he 
fareabetter,  and  in  the  winter  of 1098  made  a 
treaty  with  Edjjar  which  seeured  to  Magnus 
all  the  waatem  lalands  round  wluch  ha  could 
stear  a  hebn-oanying  vesaeL  The  isthmus 
of  Cantyre,  across  wtuch  he  dragged  one,  fell 
within  the  literal  terms  of  the  treaty,  and 
along  with  the  Hebrides  remained  under 
None  suierainty  toll  shortly  before  the  battle 

I^aigs.  This  treaty^  whatever  its  terms, 
and  the  marriage  of  Henry  I  of  England  to 
his  uster  Maud  on  11  Nov.  1110,  gave  Edgar 
the  peace  which  suited  his  character  and  Uie 
neecb  of  his  people,  who  must  have  suffered 
from  Malcolm's  constant  wars.  Magnus  was 
alain  in  Ulster  in  1104,  and  the  chi^  of  ^e 
isles  for  a  few  years  threw  off  the  Norse  yoke, 
bat  it  was  again  imposed  on  them  by  Olaf 
Godradaon  in  lllS,   Edgar,  like  hia  mother 
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and  brotbere,  was  a  £iend  of  the  church. 
ChartflTB  in  the  Saxon  form  came  into  use  in 
his  reign.  Four  genuine  as  well  as  one  pro- 
bably BDurious  toe  preeerred  among  the  re- 
cords of  Durham.  His  gift  of  a  camel  to  the 
Irish  king  Murcertach  indicates  a  liberal  dis- 
pontion  as  well  as  hia  good  relations  with 
neighbouiing  kinffs.  He  in  deacrtbed  by  a 
ecmteinporaiT,  Aiued  of  Bievanx^aa  ^  a  sweet- 
tempered  and  amisUe  man,  like  his  kinsman 
Edward  the  Oon&Mor  in  all  lespects,  who 
exercised  no  tyranny  or  aTariee  towards  his 
people,  but  ruling  them  with  the  ^[reatest 
chari^  and  benevolence.'  His  reign  is  gene- 
rally described  as  eventless  from  its  pacific 
character.  His  chief  residences  were  Dun- 
fermline, where  he  was  buried,  and  the  castle 
of  Edinl»u^h,  where  he,  or  one  of  his  brothers 
periiaps,  erected  the  small  chapel  stUl  extant 
in  memoir  of  his  mother.  He  died  on  8  Jan. 
1107  at  Dtmdee  unmarried,  and  by  his  wUl 
left  Cambria,  which  he  held  by  some  anoma- 
lous tenure  under  the  king  of  Sngland,  to  lus 
younger  brother  David.  Alexander  I  suo- 
ceed^  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  and  also  held 
Lothian.  His  only  remaining  brother, Ethel- 
red,  waa  abbot  of  Dnnkeld  uid  Karl  of  Fife. 

[The  Scottish  ehronielers  Vordun  and  W^d- 
toun,  and  th«  EngUsh  At^i^o-Saxoa  obrontders, 
Symeon  of  Darhun,  Flor«acs  of  Worceater,  and 
William  of  Malmeebury,  Ifagnus  Earefoot's 
Saga,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Man  are  the  old 
aothraitiee ;  see  also  lAppoaberg'a  HiBtoty  of  the 
Ai^IonSaxoiia ;  Pearson's  Histoiy  of  England ; 
Freeman's  Normaa  Conquest ;  Skne's  Celtic 
Seotland,  I. ;  Sobertaon's  SooUaod  under  har 
Eady  KingB.l  S.  H. 

EDGAK  AiHBmra,  or  £ADGA£  the 
^msuso  (JL 1066),  lung-elect,  son  of  Eod- 
ward  the  Exile  and  Agatha,  a  kinswoman 
1^  Gisla,  queen  of  Hungary  and  of  the  Em- 
poor  Henry  H,  was  probably  bom  in  Hun- 
niy  before  1057.  In  that  year  hia  father, 
the  anrviving  son  of  Edmund  Ironside  v.], 
came  over  to  England  in  accordance  with  an 
invitation  sent  by  Edward  or  Eadward  the 
Confessor,  who  designed  to  make  him  his  heir, 
but  he  died  shortly  after  his  arrival  without 
having  seen  the  king.  The  story  that  the 
Confessor  recommended  the  atheling  to  the 
nobles  as  his  successor,  and  that  there  waa 
a  party  who  upheld  his  right  at  the  Conibssor's 
death,  is  plamly  erroneous  {Oesta  Se^m, 
uL  2^).  It  has  been  asserted  that  on  this  oc- 
casion Eadgar  had  'no  constitutional  claim 
npcm  the  votes  of  the  witan  beyond  any  other 
male  person  in  the  realm'  (Norman  Cmqueat, 
iii.  7),  though  the  assettion  appears  open  to 
question,  for  constitutional  ua^e  certainly 
restricted  the  choice  of  the  witan  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  kingly  house.   When  the  news 


of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Harold  reached 
London  in  October  1066,  the  two  turchbishops, 
the  northern  earls,  Eadwine  and  Morkere^  and 
odier  great  men,  together  with  the  citizens 
and  sewnen  of  the  city,  chose  Eadgar,  who 
was  then  a  youth,  as  king,  and  pledged  them- 
Belves  to  go  out  to  batue  with  him  (Flob. 

Wie.  I  2S»;  WXLLIAK  OP  POITTHBS,  p.  141). 

Some  cwpositioii  to  his  election  is  sud  to  have 
been  ofi^red  by  the  lushopB  {Qti^a  JS^vnii 
iii.  247),  among  whom  must  no  doubt  be 
reckoned  Williun,  the  Norman  bishop  of 
London.  His  election  was  a  disappointment 
to  the  brothers  Eadwine  and  Morkere,  who 
had  tried  to  persuade  the  Londoners  to  diome 
one  or  other  of  themselves,  though  when  they 
found  that  this  waa  hopeless  they  agre^  in 
the  general  choice.  Nevertheless  they  with- 
drew their  forces  from  the  city  and  marched 
back  to  Northumberland,  'thxax  desertion 
left  Eadgar  helpless.  The  Conqueror  reduced 
and  wasted  the  country  to  the  south  and 
west  of  the  city,  and  in  Decembra  Eadgar, 
who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  crowned, 
with  Ealdred  [q.  v.],  archbishop  of  York, 
and  other  bishops  and  all  the  chief  men  of 
London,  met  hun  at  Berkhompstead  and 
made  submiasion  to  him  {A.S.  (Mron.  Wor- 
cester. WiuulH  op  Poitiebs,  p.  141,  places 
this  scene  'ad  oppidum  Warengefort/  and 
Mr.  Pabkbb,  in  the  £arly  History  of  Ox/ord, 
p.  191,  endeavours  to  explain  the  discre- 
pancy). William  received  the  sethelinggra- 
cioualy,  gave  him  the  Mss  of  peace,  and  it  is 
said  nive  him  a  loige  grant  of  land,  and 
treatM  him  as  an  intimate  fHand,  both  on 
account  of  his  reladonship  to  the  Con&aBor 
and  to  make  some  amends  to  him  for  the 
dignity  he  had  lost  (Obdebio,  p.  608;  WllL. 
OP  PoiTiEES,  p.  148).  The  next  year  he 
took  him  with  oim  to  Normandy  along  with 
Other  noble  Englishmen,  whom  he  thought 
it  was  scarcely  safe  to  leave  behind  him  in 
England  (ib.  p.  150^,  and  Eadgar  must  have 
returned  with  him  in  December. 

In  the  summer  of  1068  Eadgar  left  the 
court  and  went  northwards,  apparently  in- 
tending to  take  part  in  the  rising  of  Ead- 
wine and  Morkere.  (inieebronol^cal  order 
of  the  events  at  this  year  is  confused ;  it  is 
fully  diBcossed  in  iVomwn  Qmgueat,  iv.  768 
sqq.)  The  earls  submitted  to  the  king  at 
Warwick,  and  William  marched  on  towards 
York.  Then  the  setheling,  his  mother,  and 
his  two  sisters,  Christina  and  Margaret,  with 
Earl  Gospatric,  MsBrleewegen,  and  the  most 
noble  men  of  Northumberland,  not  daring 
to  meet  his  wrath,  and  fearing  lest  ther 
should  be  imprisoned  as  others  were,  took 
ship  and  escaped  to  Scotland,  where  they 
were  hospitably  received  by  Malcolm  Can- 
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inore,andspentthewinterthere(A-&  Chron. 
1067,  Worcester;  FLOB-Wie.  ii,2;  Ordbbic, 
p.  611).  Early  in  1069  the  North  broke  out 
into  revolt,  and  Eadffsr,  ftccompamed  by  the 
nobles  who  shared  ms  exile,  left  Scotland, 
and  waa  received  at  York,  and  there  all  t^e 
Northtunbrians  gathered  round  him.  Hie 
rebels  besieged  uie  Noiman  castle,  and  tho 
king  was  forced  to  march  to  its  relief ;  he 
eroHied  the  revolt,  and  the  fetheling  again 
took  shelter  in  Scotland.  When  he  heard 
that  the  Danish  fleet  had  entered  the  Ham- 
ber  in  the  September  of  the  same  year,  he 
and  the  other  English  exiles  joined  it  with 
a  fleet  that  the^  had  gathered.  He  narrowly 
escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
for  while  the  iJanish  ships  were  in  the  Hum- 
ber  he  sailed  with  a  single  ship,  manned  by 
his  own  followere,  on  an  independent  plun- 
dering expedition.  The  king's  garrison  from 
Lincwn  ftll  upon  his  company,  took  them 
all  save  him  and  two  others,  and  broke  up 
his  ship  (OBi>EBio,p.  614^.  He  wad  his  party 
seem  to  have  remained  with  ^  Danish  fleet 
during  tiie  winter  as  long  as  it  stayed  in 
the!Erambc«(iVonnan  Ckmqu£»t,'vif.  606^,  and 
when  it  sailed  away  he,  his  mother,  his  sisters, 
and  the  Northumbrian  lords  set  sail  for  Scot- 
land, and  put  in  at  Wearmouth,  where  they 
found  Malcolm,  who  waa  ravaging  the  dis- 
trict,  and  wto  again  gave  them  a  hearty  wel- 
come, promising  them  a  safe  shelter  as  long 
as  they  chose  to  remain  with  him  (SntEOK). 
They  returned  with  him  to  Scotland,  and 
Malcolm  sought  to  make  Margaret  his  wife. 
Eadgar  and  aJl  his  men  long  refused  theur 
consent,  though  at  last  they  yielded,  '  be- 
cause they  were  come  Into  his  power'  (^A.-S. 
Chrm.  Worcester,  1067).  In  1074  Eadgar 
was  in  Flanders.  He  had,  perhaps,  been 
obliged  to  leave  Scotland  after  Malcolm  had 
done  homage  to  WUliam  at  AbemeUiy,two 
years  before  (Abmum  Conquest^'w.  61c),  and 
no  doubt  chose  Flanders  as  bis  place  of  re* 
fuge  on  account  of  the  hostilitv  between 
Count  Kobert  and  William.  In  tne  summer 
of  that  year  he  came  over  to  Scotland  to  visit 
Malcolm  and  his  sister,  the  queen.  While 
he  was  with  them  Plulip  of  France  wrote  to 
him,  bidding  him  come  to  him  and  offering 
to  give  him  the  castle  of  Montreuil,  which 
from  its  situation  would  have  enabled  him 
to  give  constant  annoyance  to  their  common 
enemy,  William,  and  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  Count  of  Flanders.  When  he  set 
aul  the  king  and  queen  gave  him  and  his 
men  many  rich  {^As,  vessels  of  gold  and 
ulver,  and  clcnks  of  ennine  and  other  skins. 
They  were  shipwreeked  ^parently  on  the 
coast  of  Enf^laiid,  tiieir  ships  and  almost  all 
thur  treasures  were  lost,  and  some  of  them 


fell  into  the  hands  of  the  '  Frenchmen'  [Nor- 
mans]. Eadgar  and  the  rest  returned  to 
Scotland, '  some  ruefully  going  on  foot,  and 
some  wretdiediy  riding'  (^.-&  CSron.  Wor- 
cester, 1074).  Malcolm  advised  him  to  send 
over  to  William,  who  was  then  in  Normandy, 
and  make  his  peace.  Thishe  aeoordingly  did, 
and  the  king  and  queen,  having  again  ffiveD 
bim  many  treasures,  sent  him  from  their  kiug^ 
dom  with  honour.  He  was  met  at  Duriuun 
by  the  sheriff  of  York,  who  escorted  him  to 
Normandy.  William  received  him  graciou^ 
and  gave  him  some  means  of  sustenance.  It 
was  probably  about  this  time  that  he  received 
two  small  estates  which  he  held  in  Hertfrad- 
shire  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey 
(JVoman  Conquest,  iv.  571,  745 ;  jOomtsday, 
142a).  Healsohadan  allowanceof  apound 
of  silver  a  day.  It  is  !>aid  that  at  Wifliam's 
court  he  was  held  to  be  indolent  and  childish, 
and  that  he  was  foolish  enough  to  give  up  his 

Cion  to  the  king  in  exchange  for  a  single 
e  (fie»ta  Begum,  iii.  261).  At  last,  in 
1086,  finding  that  he  was  suited  by  the 
king,  he  obtained  leave  to  raise  a  foroe  of 
two  hundred  knights,  and  with  them  He  went 
to  serve  with  the  Normans  in  Apulia  (Flob. 
Wie.) 

On  Eadgar's  return  from  Apulia  he  resided 
in  Normandy,  where  Duke  Robert  gave  him 
lands  and  treated  him  as  a  friend.  In  1091 
William  Rufus,  who  was  then  reigninginEng- 
land,  compelled  theduketotake  away  his  land 
andtosenahimoutoftheduchy(i!&.)  Heagain 
took  shelter  in  Scotland,  and  accompanied 
Malcolm  when  he  invaded  Northumberland 
the  same  year.  William  and  Malcolm  met  on 
the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  Eadgar 
on  the  side  of  the  Scottish  king,  and  Duke 
Robert  on  the  side  of  bis  brother,  arranged  a 
peace  between  them  (-^r^-  OAron.)  Eutgar 
was  reconciled  to  William,  and  returned  to 
NormaiidywiUitJiedukeon2SDee.  He  was 
in  England  in  the  sj^ng  of  1093,  and  was 
sent  by  the  king  to  mvite  Malcolm  to  a  con- 
ference at  Gloucester.  When  Malcolm  was 
slain  on  13  Nov.,  his  kingdom  was  seized  by 
Donald  Bane,  and  his  children  were  forced 
to  flee  to  England,  where,  it  is  said,  they 
were  sheltered  by  their  uncle,  the  ffitheliiig 
(FoBDUN,  V.  21).  To  this  period  of  his  life 
probably  belongs  the  sto^  which  tells  how 
he  was  accused  1^  a  certain  English  knight 
named  Ordgar  of  plotting  against  the  king. 
William  believed  the  accusation,  and  its 
truth  was  to  be  decided  in  Norman  fashion 
by  combat.  Eadgar  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  a  champion.  AX.  last  an  English 
knigh^  Godwins  of  Winchester,  ms  moved 
bjjr  uie  thoughtof  his  descuit  from  theaniaent 
Ime  of  kings,  and  offered  to  do  battJe  as  his 
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lepresentatiTe.  The  two  knighte  fought  on 
foot,  and,  afUor  a  long  anddeqierate  cwflict, 
GK)dwitie  brought  the  accuaer  to  the  ground. 
Ordgar  tried  to  stab  him  with  a  knife,  -wluoh, 
contraxy  to  hia  oath  and  to  the  laws  of  the 
duel,  ho  bad  hidden  in  hia  boot.  It  waa 
anatehed  firom  bim,  and  then,  teeing  that  all 
hope  waa  gone,  he  confessed  that  he  had 
(diitig«d  the  stiieling  falsely,  and  died  of 
the  many  wounds  he  had  reoerred  (ib.)  The 
story  is  probably  true,  at  least  in  its  main 
oatline  (William  Jtt^iu,  n.  114  eg.,  616  sq., 
where  ijus  Qodwine  is  identified  with  we 
father  of  Robert,  who  aeeompanied  Eadgar 
on  his  cmsade :  eee  Oesta  JSegtm,  m.  261, 
and  below).  In  1007  Eadgar  obtained  the 
king's  leave  to  make  an  expedition  into  Scot- 
land for  the  purpose  of  eetling  his  nephew 
and  namesake  on  the  throne.  Ue  set  out 
at  Michaelmas,  defeated  Donald  in  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  in  which  Robert,  the  son  of  the 
SBtheling's  champion  Qodwine,  is  said  to 
haTe  pnf ormed  eztiaordmaiynats,  and  so- 
cttndtbe  kingdtRnfor  Eadgar^OEDVir  ;^h6'. 
CStran.)  He  ttMiwtnmed  to  England,  and  ia 
1099w«ittotheOnieade.  WitA  him  serred 
Robert,  the  son  of  '  a  most  valiant  knight ' 
named  Godwine,  evidently  none  other  than 
Godwine  the  champion.  In  the  course  of  the 
war  Robert  was  shot  to  death  by  the  Turks  for 
refnung  to  deny  Christ.  His  death  seems  to 
have  broo^ht  Eadgar'a  OTusading  to  a  close. 
On  hia  homeward  way  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived many  ^tsfiromthe  Greek  and  Oerman 
emperors,  who  would  willingly  have  kept  him 
vdtn  theoi,  bat  he  loved  his  own  land  too  well 
to  live  away  from  it  (  Qetta  Begum,  iii.  261). 
He  retumed  to  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I,  and  during  the  last  war  between 
Henry  and  his  brothei  Robert  left  the  king 
and  went  over  to  help  the  duke.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Tinchebru  on 
38  Sept.  llOd.  13ie  king  freely  released  him, 
and  he  spent  the  lonainder  of  his  days  in 
obseuritT  in  country,  perhaps  on  his 
Ebrtfbitlshire  property.  It  is  not  known 
when  he  died,  but  he  was  evidently  alive 
when  William  of  Malinesbury  wrote  the  third 
bo(A  of  his  'Gesta  Regnm,'probably  not  long 
before  1120.  An 'Ed^^Adeling,' mentioned 
in  the  Pipe  Roll  (Northumberland)  in  1168 
and  1167,  must  of  oonrse  have  been  a  dif- 
ferent person,  as  the  stheling  who  was  the 
son  of  E  ad  ward  the  Exile  would  have  been 
at  least  110  if  he  had  lived  until  1167  (Abr- 
flum  Qmqtiest,  iii.  794).  Eadgar  is  not  known 
to  have  had  wife  or  child. 

[Ang^o-Saxon  Chroo.  (Bolls  Ser.) ;  Florence  of 
WoMestcrCEogLHist.  SoeO;  WiU.  of  Mslmee- 
bac7.Q«ataBeiam(KngL^8t.  Soc);  Symeooof 
DorhamCEtoUsSer.);  William  of  Poiticn,  Giles  ; 


Orderic,  Dnohesne;  Foidun'a  Scotiehioniooo, 
Heanw ;  SVeenuui's  Norman  Cooqueet,  iii,  it,  t. 
pasnm.  and  Reign  of  William  Rwus  contain  all 

that  is  to  be  known  about  Eadgar.]     W.  H. 

KDGAB,  JOHN,  ©.0.(1798-1866),  theo- 
logian  and  philantluFopist,  was  bom  IS  June 
1798,  at  BaDykine,near  Ballynahineh,  where 
hia  &tlier,  Sunnel  Edgar,  D JD.,  mu  nunister 
in  ocnmectim  with  tiu  seeeBOOit  Iffanch  of  the 
presbyteiian  church.  Sr.  Samuel  E^ar  after- 
wards held  the  chair  of  divinity  of  his  ohurch. 
Yoimg  Edgar  was  educated  partly  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  and  partly  at  Belfast,  and 

Iwic^  study  he  w^  in  1820ordained  minister 
of  a  small  congregation  in  Belfast  that  was 
counted  har^  large  enoQgh  to  have  a  minister 
of  its  own.  Under  Edgar  8  vigorous  ministry 
the  congregation  rapidly  increased,  and  soon 
a  new  church  had  to  be  built  four  times  the 
size  of  the  first.  In  1836  he  was  called  to  suc- 
ceed his  father  as  professor  of  theology,retain- 
ing  his  congre^tion  till  1848,  when  an  act 
of  assembly  agamst  pluralitiee  obliged  him  to 
resign  it.  In  18S6  he  got  the  degree  of  DJ). 
from  Hamilton  College,  U.S.A.,  and  in  186f 
that  of  LL.D.  from  the  univerBity  of  New 
York. 

"From  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  Edgar 
threw  his  energies  into  the  charitable  work 
of  the  town,  and  was  the  means  of  either 
founding,  or  greatly  helping,  many  of  its  most 
useful  pmlanthropic  institutions.  The  Desti- 
tute Sick  8ociety,th8  Bible  Society,  the  Town 
Mission,  the  Seamen's  Mission,  the  Societies 
for  the  Blind  and  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  all 
awakened  his  interest  and  received  from  him 
ve^  valuable  help.  But  with  other  societies 
and  movements  he  was  still  more  closely  iden- 
tified. 1.  In  1829  he  began  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  work  of  temperance,  and  for 
twelve  years  he  was  among  the  most  powers 
ful  and  conspicuous  of  the  public  advocates 
of  that  cause  in  Ireland.  He  began  the  cam- 
paign by  opening  his  dining-room  window  and 
pouringinto  thegutta-theremains  ofagallon 
of  whi^iy  which  he  had  got  for  the  use  of 
Lis  &mily.  Many  men  of  influence,  including 
the  Roman  catholic  bishop  Doyle  and  Dr. 
Morgan  of  Belfast,  cordially  supported  this 
movement,  which  spread  widely  through  Ire- 
land.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  it 

Sledged  the  members  to  abstain  only  from 
istilled  spirits ;  and  when  the  teetotal  move- 
ment began,  Edgar,  not  deeming  it  to  be  in 
harmony  with  scripture,  expressed  strong  op- 
position to  it.  "Ftom.  this  time  he  ceased  to 
take  so  loominent  a  part  in  the  advoea^  of 
the  temperance  cause.  2.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Religious  Bo(A  and  Tract 
Society,    which  much  was  done  in  his  time, 
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and  oontinnes  to  be  done  stUl^  for  the  oircaU- 
tirai  of  religious  literature,  eapedally  in  rural 
districts.  3.  Finding  that  intemperance  bred 
profltitutioDf  he  tinned  his  attention  very 
eamestlT  to  the  ease  of  &llen  vromea,  and 
procurea  the  erection  of  a  house  in  Bruns- 
wick Street  fiw  the  reception  of  those  who 
desired  to  return  to  an  honest  life.  This  in- 
stitution proved  most  useful,  end  its  adminis- 
tration commended  itself  much  to  visitors, 
among  the  most  cordial  of  whom  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  C.  HalL   4.  When  the  famine 

Srevailed  he  was  indefatigable  in  visiting 
le  stricken  districts,  and  used  his  utmost 
ener^es,  and  with  great  effect,  both  at  home 
and  ID  America,  to  obtain  hdp  for  the  suf- 
ferers. 6.  He  worked  veiThaia  too  to  nta- 
hlish  industrial  schools  inuw&minedistriotSj 
at  which  {[iria  were  taught  Irish  Smbn^deiT, 
and  by  which  a  valuable  department  of  femsle 
industrj  was  added  to  the  scanty  resources 
of  Irish  labour.  In  other  ways  "he  exerted 
himself  for  the  sufferers,  especially  by  pro- 
moting schools  in  which  bible  instruction  was 
given  to  the  children  of  the  pes8antry,many 
of  whom  showed  a  most  eager  desire  to  ob- 
tain it.  In  his  real  for  his  countrvmen,  and 
in  order  to  increase  the  means  of  relief,  he 
visited  America  in  1859,and  went  from  place 
to  pUce  telling  of  the  ravages  tlie  fiunine  had 
caused,  and  the  thirst  for  scriptural  instruo* 
tion  that  had  arisen  in  many  of  the  people. 
He  and  his  coa4jutors  nused  a  sum  of  up- 
wards of  6,000f. 

Edgar  was  an  active  leader  in  the  presby- 
terian  church.  When  a  union  was  proposed 
between  the  synod  of  Ulster  and  the  seces- 
sion synod. to  which  he  belonged,  he  cordi- 
ally approved  of  the  proposal  and  zealously 
promoted  it.   It  was  completed  in  1840. 

At  the  third  meeting  of  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  united  church  (in  1&12)  he  was 
elected  moderator.  During  his  term  of  office 
several  important  events  nappened :  the  bi- 
centenary of  the  foundation  oi  preslytery  in 
Ireland,  the  bicentenary  of  the  Weebninster 
Assembly,  and  the  last  stage  of  struggle  in  the 
church  of  Scotland,  whicn  ended  in  the  dis- 
mptaon  of  1843.  In  all  these  he  took  a  lively 
interest  All  the  undertalnngs  and  opera- 
tions of  the  presbytenan  church  in  Ireland 
interested  him  greatly,  and  in  particular  its 
home  and  foreign  missions  and  its  church  and 
manse  scheme.  After  being  released  from  the 
pastoral  change  of  his  coDgregation  he  often 
preached  to  us  jieople  as  a  labouT  of  love ; 
and  latterly,  having  obtained  an  old  chapel  in 
Academy  Street,  he  conducted  a  mission  ser- 
vice in  it  for  the  very  poorest  of  the  people. 

EQs  philanthropic  services  were  thoroughly 
appreciated  t^his  townsmen  andcountrymen 


generally.  In  1848  he  was  presented  with  a 
testimonuLoonsisting  of  apolyglot  bible  and 
a  sum  of 800/.,  in  recognition  of  his  unwearied 
labours.  The  general  assemUy  of  1844  har- 
ing  decided  in  fmax  of  having  a  coU^  of 
its  own,  EAg^  took  an  important  and  mo- 
cessf  ul  part  m  collecting  funds  for  this  in- 
stitution. 

As  a  professor  he  was  not  remarkaUe  for 
learning,  nor  fortiie  faculties  that  are  adapted 
to  minute  theol(^cal  discussion.  He  was 
better  fitted  to  give  his  students  an  enthu- 
siasm for  the  work  of  the  church  and  to  guide 
tliem  as  to  methods  of  doing  it  In  this  re- 
spect his  work  was  much  appreciated.  He 
wrote  no  book  ctf  any  msgnituda,  but  ^e  most 
impcnrtant  of  his  pamphlets  and  addreeses 
wore  coUected  in  a  volume  and  pnblidied 
under  the  title '  Select  Works  of  Joan.  Edgar, 
J}J3^  IXJ>.*  Hob  Ttdume  onhraoes  twenty- 
five  pamphlets  on  temperance,  and  s^renteen 
on  the  other  philanthropic  schemes  that  en- 
gaged his  attention.  His  '  Ciy  from  Con- 
naught'  was  the  most  pathetic  piece  he  ever 
wrote,  and  inaii^;uratea  his  Connaught  mis- 
sion. He  died  m  186^  in  his  nxty-eig^th 
year. 

[Killeo's  Memoir  of  John  Edgar,  D  J).,  LLJD^ 
1867  :  private  information.]  W.  G.  B. 

EBOAfi,  JOHN  GEORGE  (1884-1804), 
miscellaneous  writer,  fourth  son  of  the  Bev. 
John  Edgar  of  Hutton,  Berwickshire,  was 
bom  in  1834  He  entered  a  house  of  busi- 
ness at  Liverpool  and  visited  the  West  Indies 
on  mercantile  affairs,  but  soon  deserted  com- 
merce and  devoted  htmsrif  to  literature.  Hia 
earliest  publicatvm  was  t^e  'Boyhood  of 
Great  Men '  in  186S,  which  be  followed  up 
in  the  same  year  with  a  companion  volume 
entitled  'Footprints  Famous  Men.'  In 
the  course  of  the  next  ten  years  he  wrote  aa 
many  as  fifteen  other  volumes  intended  for 
the  reading  of  boys.  Some  of  these  ware 
biographiciu,  and  the  remainder  took  the  form 
of  narrative  fiction  based  on  historical  facta 
illustrative  of  different  periods  of  English 
history,  Edgar  was  especially  familiar  with 
early  EogUaa  and  Scottish  history,  and  pos- 
sessed a  wide  knowledge  of  border  tradition. 
He  was  the  first  editor  of  Every  Boy'sMaga- 
zine.'  In  the  intervals  of  his  other  work 
Edgar  found  time  to  contribute  political  ar- 
ticus,  written  from  a  stron^y  eoaservative 
point  of  view,  to  the  London  press.  Under 
his  close  and  continuous  avplieation  to  work 
hie  health  broke  down,  and  he  died  <tf  con- 
gestion of  the  brain  after  a  short  illness  on 
22  April  1864. 

[Oent  Ur^  3id  set.  1864,  xvi.  808 ;  Oocmsr's 
Biog.  INet ;  Brit  Mus.  Cat]  A.  V. 
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ED0C17MBE,  GEORGE,  first  Earl 
OP  Mouirr-EDQCXWBH  (1721-1796),  wn  of 
Kicbard,  first  baron  Ednjumbe  fq.  t.I  and 
brother  oi  lUcbard,  Beoond  baron  [q.  t.J  was 
bom  8  March  1730-1.  In  17!»,  whUe 
■erving  u  midshipnun  in  the  Mediteiv 
nnesn  fleets  ha  was  made  lieataoant  by 
Vice-admiral  Haddock,  and  in  1743  was 

Eromoted  to  be  commander  of  the  Terrible 
omb.  In  the  coarse  of  1743  he  was  appointed 
actinff  captain  of  the  Eennington  of20  gtma, 
was  confirmed  ia  Ausiist  1744,  and  com- 
manded her  in  the  Mediterranean  till  1745, 
when  he  wasadvancedtothe  Saliabuiyof  GO 
guns  on  the  home  station.  In  ber  he  remained 
tiU  the  peace  of  1748.  From  1746  to  1761  he 
waa  M.P.  for  Fowey,  although  he  rarely  at- 
tended the  house.  Inl761hewenttotheMedi- 
terranean  as  senior  ofGcer  in  the  Monmouth, 
and  the  following  year  in  the  Deptford  of  60 
guns.  Hewasstillinherand  with  his  small 
sqnadronatMinore^when  the  French  inraded 
the  island  on  19  Apnll768.Heha>tily  landed 
the  marines  and  as  many  of  l2ie  seunen  as 
could  be  spared,  and  sailed  the  next  day  for 
OilmltaT,  Defore  the  French  had  taken  any 
measures  to  block  the  harbour.  At  Gibraltar 
he  was  joined  by  Admiral  John  Byn^  [q.  v.], 
by  whom  he  was  ordered  to  move  into  the 
Lancaster  of  66  guns.  In  the  battle  off  Cape 
Mola  on  20  May  the  Lancaster  was  one  of  the 
ships  in  the  van,  under  Bear-admiral  West, 
which  did  get  into  action,  and  being  unsuo- 
ported  suffered  severely.  In  1768,  still  in  the 
Lancaster,  he  was  in  the  fleet  under  Bosca wen 
at  the  reduction  of  Louisbouw,  On  his  return 
to  England,  with  the  despatches  announcing 
this  success,he  was  appointed  to  the  Hero  ot 
74  pma,  in  which  he  took  part  in  the  blockade 
of  Brest  during  the  Ions  summer  of  1759, 
and  in  the  crowning  batUe  of  Qniberon  Bay 
on  20  Nor.  He  conlinned  in  the  Hero  at- 
tached to  tba  grand  fleet  under  Hawke  or 
Boecawen,  till  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
on  10  May  1761  he  succeeded  to  the  title  as 
third  Lord  Edfcumbe;  and  on  18  June  was 
appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Cornwall.  On  21 
Oct.  1 762  he  was  promoted  to  be  rear-admiral ; 
was  treasurer  of  the  household  1766-  6 ;  and 
from  1706  to  1770  held  the  command-in-^bief 
at  Plymouth.  On  24  Oct  1770  he  was  ad- 
Tsnced  to  be  vice-admiral,  and  in  1778 
&nm  held  the  chief  command  at  Plymouth, 
wlience  in  June  he  went  round  to  Spithead 
and  commanded  in  the  second  post  wnen  the 
king  nviewed  the  fleet.  He  held  no  further 
appmntment  afloat,  tiiough  on  29  Jan.  17^ 
he  was  advuieedto  the  rank  of  admiral.  On 
17  Feb.  1781  he  waa  created  Yiseount  Mount- 
Edgcumbe  and  VaUetort,  in  compensation, 
it  waa  aaid,  for  the  damage  caused  to  the 


woods  of  Mount-Edgcumbe  in  strengthen- 
ing the  fortifications  of  Plymouth.  From 
1771  to  1773  he  was  one  of  the  viee-trea- 
aurors  of  Ireland;  from  1773  to  1782  capt&inof 
the  band  of  gentlemen  penuoners;  and  &om 
1784  to  1798  agun  one  of  the  -noe-trea- 
Burera  of  Ireland.  On  81  Aug.  1789  he  was 
created  Earl  of  H onnt-Edgeumbe.  He  died 
4  Feb.  179S.  He  mairieC  in  1761,  Emma, 
only  daughter  of  Dr.  Gilbertt  arohbishop  of 
York,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Bichard  [q.  t.J 
who  succeeded  to  his  titles,  A  manuscript 
journal,  kept  by  Edgcumbe  and  CWtain 
William  Marsh,  from  80  April  1743  to  1  June 
1744,  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  A  letter 
from  Edgcumbe  to  Garrick  Is  printed  in  the 
latter*s  *  Private  Correspondence/  ii.  ITO. 

rChamock'i  Bic«.  Navalis,  v.  293 ;  Naval  Chro- 
niole.  xxii  177,  with  a  pwtrait,]     J.  X.  L. 

EDGOtJMBE  or  EDGECOMBE,  Sn 
SZOHARD  (rf.  1480),  statesman,  traced  his 
descent  from  Richard  Edgenmbe  ot  Edge- 
mmbe,  who  in  the  reign  (S  Edward  I  was  in 
possession  of  the  manor  of  Edgcumbe,  Corn- 
wall, whichpassed  to  his  grandson,  John  Edg^ 
cumbe.  John  Edgcumfe's  younger  brother 
William,  marrying  Hillaria,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam de  Ootehele,  and  sister  and  heiress  of 
Ralph  de  Ootehele  of  Ootehele,  became  pos- 
eessed  of  that  property.  His  great^ianoson 
was  SirRichardEdgoum  be,who  waa  Uie  eldest 
son  of  PiersEdgcumbe,  byElizabeth,daugbter 
and  heiress  oi  Richard  Holland.  In  1467 
Richard  represented  Tavistock  in  parliament, 
and  waa  appointed  escheator  ot  Cornwall. 
He  raised  troops  to  join  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham's lebellitm,  and  on  the  fuluroofthat 
movement  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer 
for  his  trial  was  issued(JVinM  Report  eftke 
Deputy-Deeper  of  the  lUoordt,  p.  110).  He 
concealed  himselfin  bis  woods  on  the  Tamar, 
and  being  discovered  duped  his  pursuers  }xj 
filling  his  cap  with  stones  and  throwing  it 
intouie  river.  He  presently  made  good  his 
escape  to  Brittany,  where  he  j<Anea  Henrr 
Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond,  and  returned  witit 
him  to  England.  He  fought  witli  great  valour 
at  BoBworth,and  after  the  battle  was  knighted 
by  Henrr  on  the  field.  The  king  further  re- 
warded him  by  appointing  him  controller  of 
hishousehold,achamber1auioftheexchequer, 
and  a  member  of  the  privy  council,and  granted 
him  all  the  lands  and  property  of  John,  lord 
Zouch,  including  the  castle  and  manorofTot- 
nes,  and  the  manors  of  Comwortby,  Huishe, 
LodeswBlIjuidNorthMolt<m,«nd  in  addition 
Sir  Henry  Trenowth'sestate  of  Bodrigam,  and 
Lord  Lovers  manor  of  Bidlingtoni  Rutland- 
shin.  Edgcumbe  himself  oelenated  the  vic- 
tory by  erecting  a  ohapel  in  liis  hidhig-plaoe 
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in  the  woods.  Oh  6  Dec.  1486  he  was  placed 
on  a  GommiBsion  to  meet  and  treat  with  the 
inbabitantB  of  TariouB  placee  in  DevoQehire, 
and  to  receive  their  allegiaiice.  In  1487  he 
waa  dieriff  of  Devonshire.  He  brought  aid 
to  the  royal  forces  at  the  battle  of  6toke,  and, 
going  on  with  the  kii^to  Newcastle,  was 
sent  withFoi,  biahop  ofwincheater,  to  Scot- 
land to  treat  for  a  peace,  and  arranged  a  truce 
of  seven  years.  luNoremberofthesameyeax 
he  was  again  eent  to  Scotland  to  treat  for 
marriagesoetween KaUierine, third  daughter 
of  Edward  IV,  and  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde, 
and  between  Edward's  widow,  Elisabeth,  and 
James  III.  In  June  1488  Edgcumbe  went  to 
Ireland  with  a  force  of  tiuee  bundled  men  to 
take  the  oaths  of  allegianoe  of  the  nobUltyi 

Sntry,  and  commonalty.  Among  the  Cottmi 
SS.  (Titus  B.  xi.  ff.  332-77)  is  preserved  a 
ve^  full  and  minute  diary  of  this  embaasy, 
which  was  believed  by  Anstis  to  have  been 
written  by  Edgcumbe  himself.  Theezpedition 
lasted  from  23  June  to  8  Aug.,  and  dOOl.  was 
allowedbythekingforezpenses.  Atachapter 
held  16  Nov.  1488,  Edgcumbe  was  nominated 
a  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  was  strongly  sup- 
ported, but  Sir  John  Savage  was  chosen  In 
December  he  was  appoints  ambassador  with 
Dr.  Henry  A^nswortli  to  treat  with  Anne^ 
duchess  of  Bnttany,  for  the  truce  which  was 
concluded  in  the  following  A^riL  Whether 
he  eror  returned  to  En^Eand  is  not  cartain, 
but  in  1489  he  was  sent  to  CharleB  VIII  to 
ofibr  HeniT  VITb  mediation  between  him 
and  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  and  while  wgaged 
on  this  mission  he  died  at  Morlaix  8  Sept 
1480.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  tlte 
Friars-preachers  in  that  town  before  the  high 
altar,  and  a  handsome  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory.  Edgcumbe  mamed  Joui, 
daughterof  Thomas  Tremayne  of  Oollacombe, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son  Fiens,  and  three  daugh- 
ters, Margaret,  Agnes,  and  Elizabeth. 

Sib  Pibbs  Edqoumbb,  his  son,  was  one  of 
the  twenty  knights  of  the  Bath  created  by 
Prinoe  Arthur  on  the  eve  of  St.  Andrew,  1489. 
He  was  sheriff  of  Devonshire  in  1493, 1494, 
and  1497.  He  fwmed  one  of  the  expedition 
to  France  in  1618,  and  was  made  a  ttnigkt- 
banneret  for  his  valuable  aervioea  at  die  hattle 
of  Spun.  "Bb  manied  Jane,  daughter  and 
heiressofSt^henDurofiwdfWho  brought  into 
tint  Edgcumbe  family  the  large  estate  of  East , 
and  West  Stonehouse,  and  who  died  in  De-  ' 
cemberl658.  Byherhe  bad  three  sons,  Richard 
[see  KD8OVKBB,  Sib  Kichabd,  1499-1602], 
John,  and  James,  and  three  daughters,  Eliza- 
beth, Jane,  and  Agnes.  Secondly  he  married 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  John  St.  John  of 
Blet8oe,and  widow  of  Sir  Qriffith  Ryee,  but  by 
ha  he  left  no  issue.  He  died  on  14  Aug.  1639. 


[OoUinB*B  Peerage,  ed.  Brydges,  v.  S06-21 ; 
FriDCe'B  Worthies  of  Devon,  p.  344  (ed.  1810); 
Polwhele's  Hiet.  of  Cornwall,  iv.  47,  49 ;  Pole's 
Devon  CoUectioD,pp.296,596;  Fuller's  Worthies 
(ed.  1662),  pp.  270,  271 ;  Westcote's  View  of 
DeTODshire  in  16S0,  p.  494;  Boase  and  Courte- 
na/s  Bibl.  Oomub.  p.  1 80  ;Ware'a  Hist,  of  Irish 
Vrriters,  ed.  Harris,  bk.  ii.  328 ;  Stow^  Annals, 
p.  474 ;  Anstia's  Order  of  the  Garter,  i.  864, 
n.231;  Bymer'aFadaia.xii.  348,  366,856,  867; 
Olivea^s  Moaast.  Dioe.  Bxon. ;  Add.  SupfL.  p.  20 ; 
Ganw^8iim7of0omwaU.H.114.]    A  V. 

EDGCUMBE  or  EDGECOMBE,  SiB 
RICHAKD  (14g9-1562),country  gentleman, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  ovc  Piers  Edgcumbe 
fsee  under  Ei>eoTrxB&  Sm  BiouabDj  a,  1489]. 
His  grandson, Richard Carew  [a.  v.],  says  that 
he  studied  at  Oxford,  hut  of  this  were  is  no 
other  record.  He  was  among  the  knights  cre- 
ated by  Edward  Seymour,  earl  of  Hertford. 
18  Oct.  1637,  and  two  yearslaterhe  succeeded 
to  his  &ther's  estates.  On  a  portion  of  the 
Stonehouse  property,  which hadcome  into  the 
family  through  his  mother,  and  which  Sir 
Piera  had  alr^dy  emparked,  he  built  the  house 
named  hy  him  Mount  Edgcumhe,  which  was 
completed  in  166S,  He  was  sheriif  of  Devon 
in  1543  and  1&44,  and  in  1557  he  was  named 
commissioner  of  muster  in  Cornwall  to  call 
out  and  arm  three  hundred  men.  A  very  plea- 
sant picture  of  the  knight  is  presented  in  '  A 
Friendly  Remembrance  of  Sir  Ridiord  Edg- 
combe,'  writtm  by  Carew,  uid  ibund  anKWg 
his  manuscript^  which  has  since  heen  printed 
in  various  publications.  From  this  paper  it 
appears  that  Edgcumbe  in  his  youth  daobled 
in  astrology,  andcaused  double  to  be  cast  upon 
his  orthodozy,  which  were  dissipated  only  by 
hiekeeptnganerwardsaprivatechHTilain.  He 
was  p(»Be8sed  of  some  literary  skil^  and  was 
OMnplimented  hy  Cromwellon  the  lucidity  of 
the  reports  which  he  sent  up  from  quarter 
sessions.  He  prided  himseli  on  his  nouse- 
keeping,  taking  care  to  (dways  have  in  hand 
two  years'  provision  of  all  tilings  necessary 
for  hmiself  and  his  family,  and  he  kept  iu  a 
chest  for  current  needs  a  sum  of  money  which 
he  never  allowed  to  iall  below  100/.  His 
hospitality  earned  him  the  name  of '  the  i^od 
old  imight  of  the  castle.*  He  died  on  1  f'eb. 
1561-2,  as  is  shown  by  the  inquiution  on  his 
will,  and  was  buried  in  Maker  Church  under 
a  tombstone,  the  inscription  on  which  states 
that  he  died  1  Dec.  1661.  He  was  married 
first  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Arun- 
dell,  who  left  no  issue;  and  secondly  to  Wini- 
fred, daughter  of  William  Essex,  by  whom 
be  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  Piera 

ior  Peter)  Edgcumbe,  the  eldest  son  (16S&- 
607),  was  sheriff  of  Devon  in  1666,  and  re- 
presented Cornwall  county  in  the  parliaments 
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of  1562-3, 1572, 1568,  and  1692,  and  Liskeard 
borough  in  those  of  1684  and  1686.  Richard, 
the  second  son,  was  M.P.  for  Totnes  1662-S. 

rOoUiDB's  Peorat^e,  ed.  Bridges,  v.  321-S; 
PnDce'flWorthiMofDeToa(ed.l8lO),p.S45i  Ful- 
lers Worthies  of  England,  Devon,  p.  270;  Met- 
oal^sBookof  Knights,  p.  71 ;  Boase  sod  Oonn- 
Bc^sBibliotfa.  Coniub.p.  180 ;  Folvhele'e  Hiet.  of 
D»T(»i,i.2&7;  Gai.atstePiipem,I>om.Ser.  1M7- 
80,p.94;BetantsofMenibaEsofF&rIt]  A.V. 

KDGOUMBE,  RICHAJU),  first  Babon 
EiiGoniCBB(1680-1768),onW8urTiTiDgBonof 
Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe  of  Mount-Edgcumbe, 
H.P.  for  Com'wall,  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  (M.A.  1698),  and  in  16&7 
wrote  some  elegant  Latin  verses  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  return  of  "William  III  to  England 
(printed  in  the  collection  entitled  *  Qratulatio 
AcademiEeCantabrigiensisde  Reditu  Serenis- 
simi  Regis  Guliebni  III  post  Pacem  et  Liber- 
tatem  Europse  feliciter  Restitutam,  Anno 
MDCxcvii').  In  1701  he  was  returned  for 
Cornwall;  in  Dec.  1701  for  St.  Germans;  and 
in  1702  for  Plympton,  for  which  borough  he 
sat  until  1734,  when  he  was  returned  for 
both  that  constituency  and  Lostwithiel.  He 
chose  the  latter,  but  was  re-elected  for  Plym^ 
ton  in  1741  and  held  the  seat  until  his  ele- 
vation to  the  peerage  next  year.  Oa22Juue 
1716  Edgcumbe  was  made  a  lord  ci  the  trea- 
Bu^,  and  again  OB  llJuiiel72U.  OnSAjpril 
173i,  with  Hugh  Boscawen,  viscount  Fal- 
mouUi,  he  accepted  the  offices  of  rice-trea- 
surer, roceiver-geiieral,  treasurer  of  war  and 
paymastei^^ennal  of  his  majesty's  reve- 
nues in  Ireland.  Edgcumbe  was  one  of 
AValpole's  most  trusted  subordinates.  He 
managed  the  Cornish  boroughs  for  him ;  and 
m  1726  Ijord  Carteret  made,  through  Edg- 
cumbe, overtures  to  the  premier  which  were 
accepted(CoXB,  Walpole,  ii.  488-90).  On  the 
fall  of  Walpole  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
to  prevent  his  bein^  examined  by  the  secret 
committee  concermng  the  management  of 
the  Cornish  boroughs  (Horace  Walpole s 
Letteni  ed.  Ounningham,  i.  166),  the  actual 
date  of  his  creation  being  20  AorQ  1742. 
Edffcumbe  was  appointed  chaocellor  of  the 
du&7  of  Lancaster  in  December  174S,  and 
in  the  following  Januaiy  lord-lieutenant  and 
cusCos  rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
and  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  rebellion  of  1746  he  was  one  of 
the  twelve  noblemen  who  were  commissioned 
to  raise  a  regiment  of  foot  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. He  was  made  major-general  in  Feb. 
1756.  On  24  Jan.  1758,  having  resigned  the 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
he  was  appointed  warden  of  the  king's  forests 
beyond  itent.  He  died  on  22  ifov.  1768, 
and  was  succeeded  byBieharcl,hi8  eldest  son 


bjr  his  wife,  Matilda,  daughter  of  Sir  Han-y 
Famess.  Though  he  was  corrupt  with  the 
political  corruption  of  the  age,  Edgcumbe 
seems  to  have  been  in  other  respects  a  worthy 
pereon,and  Horace  Walpole  laments  him  as 
'one  of  the  honest  est  and  steadiest  men  in 
tiie  world'  (fb.  iil.  103).  He  is  said  to  have 
been  pillar  with  Oecnrge  II  because  he  was 
shorter  thui  tihat  diminutive  monarch  (Lobd 
Hbrtbt,  Memom,  ed.  Orokw,  i.  08n.) 

SCoUms*s  Feenige,  dth  ed.  Tii.  858-4 ;  Bosss 
.  Gotutn^a  BiblioUuea  CoznalnenBiB.i.  180, 
iii.  1187.]  Ii.  0.  a 

EDGCUMBE,  RICHARD,BecondBaBov 
EseouMBB  (1716-1761),  was  the  second  son 
ofRichard,the  first  baron  [q.  v.]  He  entered 
the  army,  and  ultimately  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major-general,  hut  saw  little  service.  He 
represented  the  borough  of  Plympton  from 
1742  to  1747, and  of  Lostwithiel  from  Novem- 
ber 1747  to  1754,  when  he  was  returned  for 
the  borough  of  Penryn.  In  December  1756 
he  was  appointed  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  but 
resigned  his  seat  on  that  board  in  November 
1766  on  being  constituted  comptroller  of  his 
majesty's  household,  when  he  was  also  sworn 
of  the  privy  council.  (His  accounts  for  1769- 
1760  are  in  the  British  Museum  Addit.  MS. 
29266.)  Inl768hesucoeededaBsecondbanm 
on  the  death  of  his  &th«r,  and  on  28  Feb. 
1760  he  was  oon^tutedloTd-lieutenant  and 
custos  Totulorom  of  tiie  county  of  ComwalL 
He  died  unmarried  on  10  May  1761.  By  his 
mistress,  Mis.  Ann  Franks,  aiifu  Day,  he  was 
the  father  of  four  children,  andhemade  Horace 
Walpole  her  trustee  ^Walpole's'ShortNotes' 
in  Cunningham's  edition  oS  the  Zettert,  i.  p. 
Ixxi,  and  Lord  Edgcumbe's  will  proved  P.O.G. 
May  1761).  The  connection  ms  the  sub- 
ject of  a  sufficiently  dull  satire  entitled  'An 
"Epistle  irom  the  Hon.  R  fichard]  E  [dgcumbe] 
tohifidearNannyfDay],  saidtooe by  Charles 
Jones,  and  published  in  1762  by  R.  Sim,  near 
St.  Paul's.  Mrs.  Day  subsequently  became 
Lady  Fenouilhet,  and  her  portrait  by  Rey- 
nolds, painted  in  1760,  is  in  the  possession  of 
LordNorthbrook  (HamLToN,  CatalogueSair 
aonnci  <^the  Works  of  Sir  J,  S^noldt). 

Dick  Edgcumbe,  for  ao  he  was  invariaU^ 
styled,  was  one  of  the  dioicest  spirits  of  his 
time.  He  was  the  dose  friend  of  Horace 
Walpole,  George  Selwyn,  and  '  Qilly '  Wil- 
liams, and  numerous  passages  in  'Horace 
Walpole's  Letters '  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
man  of  wit  (especially  voh  ii.  of  Cunniiu^ 
ham's  edition,  pp.  415,  606,  512).  Bat  he 
threw  away  his  life  at  the  gambling-table 
(i».  iu.  396,  402,  474-6).  Of  his  poetic 
works  all  that  remain  are  two  sets  of  verses, 
'  The  Fable  of  the  Ass,  Nightingale,  and 
Kid,*  and  an  '  Ode  to  Health/  preserved  in 
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the  •  New  Foundliug  Hospital  for  Wit/  vi. 
107-10  ("1786).  They  are  of  Uttle  merit, 
though  they  have  gained  for  Dick  Edmiuxabe 
a  notice  in  Walpole's  'Boyal  ana  Noble 
Authon'  (iv.  242~S,  FbrVa  edition).  He 
was  also  an  accompliehed  draughtsmaD,  and 
designed  a  clever  coat  of  arms  for  the  '  Old 
and  Young  Cluh*  at  Arthur's,  which  was 
purchased  at  the  sale  at  Strawoeny  Hill  by 
Arthur's  Clubhouse  (  WalpoUi't  Lettera^  iii. 
10,  and  note) ;  it  has  since  disappeared.  It 
was  engraved  by  Grignon.  He  uao  painted 
a  portrait  of  the  convict,  Mary  Squires 
(Bbomlet,  QitaU^,  p.  457).  It  is  greatly 
to  his  credit  that  he  should  have  been  among 
the  first  to  recognise  the  genius  of  Keynolds 
(I^LIB  and  TiTLOB,  JAfefff  lieymlds,  i.  48), 
who  punted  for  Horace  Walpole  agroup  of 
Qeorg©  Selwyn,  Edgcumba,  and  Williuns, 
entitbd '  Oonvnsatiw.*  wludi  was  purchased 
at  the  Strawberry  HiH  sale  by  the  lUght 
Hon.  Henry  Labouchere,  lord  Tannton.  Ed^ 
cmnbe'a  services  to  art  are  also  recognised  m 
Miintz's  dedication  to  him  of  his  treatise  on 
^Encaustic  or  CountCaTW8method<tf  Paint- 
ing in  llie  Manner  of  tne  Anoienta.* 

[Collins'a  Peerage  of  EdcIumI,  9th  ed-  vii. 
364;  Boase  and  Coartoay's  Kbliotheea  Corna- 
biensis,  i.  131.  iii.  1167;  Qeot.  Ifag.  xxzL  237 
(1701).]  L.  a  8. 

EDGCTTMBE,  RICHARD,  second  Eabl 
opMorar-EDGCTJUBB  (1764-1889),  only  child 
of  George,  the  first  earl  [q.  v.],  was  bom  on 
13  Sept.  1764.  He  was  educated  at  Christ 
CSiurcii,  Oxford,  <rf  which  nniversity  he  was 
created  a  D.O.L.  in  1793.  As  Visconnt  Tal- 
letort  he  represented  the  borough  of  Fowey 
in  the  toty  mterest  from  1786  to  1796,  when, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  elevated 
to  the  peerage.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  his  father  as  lord-lieu- 
tenant and  custOB  rotulorum  of  the  county  of 
Cornwall.  In  March  1808  he  was  appointed 
captain  of  the  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners, 
and  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council.'  He  held 
the  captaincy  until  1813. 

Mountr-Edgcumbe  was  a  man  of  artistic 
tastes.  Cyrus  Redding,  in  his  '  Fiftv  Years' 
Recollections,' harshly  and  unjustly  describes 
him  at  p,  176  of  vol.  i.  as  '  a  mere  &ibble, 
exhibiting  little  above  the  caUbre  of  an  opera 
connoisseur^  with  something  of  the  mimic' 
He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  in  great  re- 
quest as  an  amateur  actor  (Lebub  and  Ta.t- 
lOB,  I^eofSirJothua  Beymlds,  ii. 76, 77, 6(», 
and  the  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  Mas 
Berry,  ii.  110,  114,  who  preserves  a  clever 
prologue  written  by  him  tor  the  theateicals 
at  Strawberry  Hill  in  1800).  He  also  wrote, 
at  first  for  private  circulation,  some  amusing 


and  diacriminating  *  Mnucal  Beminiscenees 
of  an  Old  Amateur ;  duefly  respecting  the 
It^ian  Opera  in  England  for  fifty  years,  from 
1708  to  1828.'  The  second  edition,  published 
anonymously,  appeared  in  1827 ;  the  third, 
to  wnich  he  appended  bis  nain&  iu  1828; 
and  the  fourth,  *  continued  to  the  present 
times,  and  including  the  Festival  at  West- 
minster Abbey,'  in  1834.  The  merits  of  the 
littde  book  are  recognised  in  the '  Athenteum ' 
of  22  Nov.  1834.  Mount-Edgcumbe  records 
the  interesting  fact  that  he  composed  an 
opera  on  the  'Zenobia'  of  Metastaaio,  which 
was  performed  on  the  occasion  of  Banti's 
benefit  in  1800  (pp.  82-3  of  the  fourth  edi- 
tion), hut  the  score  has  not  been  preserved. 

Mount-Edgcumbe  died,  26  8^  1889,  at 
lUchmond,  and  was  buried  in  Petersham 
churchy  aid  (Bbixist,  Sutory  of  Atnw,  iii. 
132V  He  married  on  31  Feb.  1789  Lady 
SophiaHobart,tluid  daoghter  of  John,  second 
eart  of  Buddnghamshire,  who  died  on  17  Aug. 
1800,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Ernest  Aoguatna,  third  earl  of  Mount  Edg- 
cumbe,  bom  in  1797,  died  in  1861,  the  author 
of  some  interesting  '  Extracts  from  Journals 
kept  during  the  Revolutions  at  Rome  and 
P^ermo'  (1849, 2nd  edit.  1850). 

Reynolds  painted  Mount-Edgcumbe's  por- 
trait in  1774;  the  originsl  is  now  in  the 
Mount-Edgcumbe  collection,  and  was  en- 
graved by  Dickinson. 

[Boase  and  Coortn^s  BibliothecaComubien- 
iBS.L  181,  lit  1168;  Gent.l£ag.  xii.  040  (1839).] 

L.  as. 

SDGBWOBTH  DB  I1BM017T, 
HENRY  ESSEX  (1745-1807),  oonfeeaor  to 
Louis  XVI,  was  a  son  of  the  Ber.  Bob^ 

Edgeworth,  rector  of  Edgeworthstown,  co. 
Longford,  and  a  descendant  of  Francis  Eoge- 
worth,  who  with  his  brother  Edward  came 
over  from  England  about  1682.  His  mother 
was  a  granddaughter  of  Archbishop  Ussher. 
When  HeniT  was  three  or  four  years  of  age, 
his  father  changed  his  religion  owing  to  a 
conversation  with  a  protestant  prelate  who 
had  visited  Toulouse,  and  been  much  im- 
pressed by  the  catholic  rites,  but  was  pre- 
cluded by  age  and  position  from  examination 
of  cathofic  tenets.  Robert  Edgeworth,  leav- 
ing one  son,  Ussher^  behind  with  his  kins- 
men, resigned  the  living  and  settled  with  his 
wife  and  his  Uiree  other  diildren  at  Tou- 
lonae.  On  the  ftther'a  death  and  the  return 
of  tibeddw  brother  Robert  to  Ireland  (1769), 
Henry,  who  had  been  educated  by  the  Jesuits 
at  Toulouse,  was  sent  to  Paris  and  trained 
for  the  priesthood.  On  being  orduued  ha 
took  the  name  of  De  f^rmont,  from  Uie  pa* 
terual  estate  of  Firmount,  near  Edgewortna- 
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towB,  but  in  his  letters  to  Irish  fiiwds  he 
wiwajB  signs  himself  '  H.  Edgeworth.*  He 
enterad  the  seminary  of  fbieign  missions  with 
the  intention  of  beinga  missionaiy,  but  was 
induced  to  remain  in  Paris,  devoting  himself 
to  the  poor  and  to  study  and  prayer.  Bishop 
Moylan,  his  old  fellow-student  at  Toulouse^ 
repeatedly  pressed  hun  to  accept  an  Irish  se^ 
but  Edgeworth  firmly  declined,  on  the  gioimd 
of  a  Inig  ceasatdcm  cnf  oorreqKmdence  with 
his  family  (Robert  had  died),  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  ^nglishj  and  the  spiritual  neces- 
sitiee  of  the  Enghsh  and  Irish  in  Paris.  In 
July  1789  he  Hkewise  declined  an  invita- 
tion to  be  chaplain  to  his  aunt,  Miss  Ussher 
of  EastweU,  Galway,  who,  like  her  brother 
James  (the  author  of  '  Clio  on  Taste '),  had 
embraced  Catholicism.  Me  had,  however,  the 
worst  forebodings  as  to  the  revolution,  and 
intended,  when  matters  grew  serious,  to  es- 
cort his  mother  and  sister  as  far  as  Liondon. 
When  the  king's  aunts  left  in  February  1791 
fur  Borne,  they  took  with  them  Madier,  con- 
fessor to  Princess  Elisabeth,  and  on  her  ap- 
plying to  the  seminary  for  a  successor  Edge- 
worth  was  recommended.  Elisabeth  soon 
made  a  friend  of  him,  and  he  visited  her  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  beinff  the  only,  priest 
who  ventured  to  go  to  the  T^ileries  in  ecole- 
mastical  drees.  The  guards  sometimes  mur- 
mured, but  never  insulted  him.  Six  weeks 
before  the  storming  of  the  Tuileries,  Elisabeth, 
first  in  writ  ing  (w£ch  Edgeworth  was  obliged 
eventually  to  destroy)  and  then  verbally,  gave 
him  a  touchinjg  message  to  be  delivered  after  i 
her  death  to  her  favourite  lnx)ther  Charles. 
The  king  and  queen  did  notmake  Edgeworth's 
acquaintance,  perhaps  from  ftar  of  exposing 
him  to  perO.  The  greater  part  of  the  day 
before  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries  was  passed 
by  him  in  the  princess's  study.  ^  After  under- 
gcnn^  two  domiciliary  visits,  in  which  com- 
pronusing  letters  narrowly  escaped  notice, 
Edgeworth  left  the  seminary  in  aisguiee  for 
Choiey,  but  on  the  fugitive  Archbishop  Jul  gn6 
appointing  him  vicar-general  he  jomed  nis 
mother  and  sister  in  Paris.  "When  the  king's 
trial  was  impending,  Elisabeth  recommended 
Edgeworth  to  her  brother  as  a  pious  priest, 
whoso  obscnri^  mi^t  save  lum  from  subse- 
gpent  molestation.  Bounded  byHaleBherbee, 
Edgeworth  readfly  agreed  to  be  tlw  long's 
last  eonftsaor,  and  accordingly,  when  sentaMO 
hod  been  pronounced,  Qarat,  minister  of  jus- 
tice, eent  for  him  and  took  him  in  his  car- 
riage to  tHie  Temple.  Not  expecting  to  return 
alive^  £dgeworth  had  made  his  will  and  told 
his  moth^  that  attendance  on  a  dying  man 
mig^t  detain  him  all  ni^t.  His  sister,  how- 
ever, guessed  what  his  nuamon  was.  After 
being  rigidly  searched  lest  he  had  hron^t  the 


king  poison,  he  was  admitted  to  Louis's  pre- 
sence. The  king  read  him  his  will,  inquired 
for  certun  ecclesiastics,  and  then  passed  into 
the  adjoining  room  for  his  interview  with  his 
family,  whose  piercing  sobs  Edgeworth  could 
hear  through  the  glass  door.  "With  some 
difficulty  Edgeworth  obtained  permission  to 
celebrate  mass^  went  back  at  ten  to  inform 
the  king,  received  his  confession,  remained 
with  him  till  late  into  the  night,  took  a  few 
hours'  rest  in  an  anteroom,  and  was  sent  for 
at  five  o'clock,  when  he  fonndan  altar  prepared 
and  administered  the  sacrament.  Anxious 
to  spare  the  queen,  he  induced  the  king  to 
renounce  his  promised  interview.  He  sat 
beside  Louis  in  the  backup  coach  which  con- 
veyed him  to  the  scafiblcf,  and  as,  with  two 
gendarmes  on  the  opposite  seat,  private  con- 
versation was  impossible,  he  offered  the  king 
his  breviary,  and  at  his  request  indicated  the 
most  suitable  psalms,  which  Louis  and  his 
confessor  recited  alternately.  Until  reach- 
ing the  scaffold  Edgeworth  had  a  lingering 
hope  of  a  rescue,  having  had  an  intimation 
the  previous  night  that  this  would  be  at- 
tempted. The  king  on  alighting  commended 
Edgeworth  to  the  protection  of  the  gen- 
dames,  and  on  objecting  to  being  pinioned 
looked  appealingly  to  him  fbrcounsel.  Edge- 
worth  replied,  '  8iro,  I  see  in  this  last  insult 
only  one  more  resemblance  between  your  ma- 
jesty and  the  God  who  is  about  to  be  your 
recompense.'  Louis  submitted  to  the  humi- 
liation, and  leaned  on  Edgeworth's  arm  as 
I  he  mounted  the  steps  of  the  scaffold.  Edge- 
worth  had  no  remembrance  of  the  legenduy 
exclamation, '  Fils  de  Saint  Louis,  montex  au 
Ciel,'  and  was  in  snch  a  state  of  mental  ten- 
sion that  he  could  not  tell  what  he  mi^ht 
have  uttered.  Lacretellehalfconfesseshaving 
invented  the  phrase  for  a  report  of  the  scene 
in  a  Paris  newspaper.  In  any  case  the  legend 
sprang  np  almost  immediately.  When  the 
axe  f^  Edgeworth  knelt,  and  remained  in 
that  posture  till  the  ^ungest  of  the  execu- 
tioners, a  youth  of  eighteen,  walked  round 
the  scaffold  with  the  nead  and  bespattered 
him  with  blood.  Edgeworth  saw  where  the 
throng  was  thinnest  and  took  that  direction, 
way  was  made  for  him,  and  being,  like  all  the 
priests  at  this  period^n  lay  drees,  he  was  soon 
lost  in  the  taowd.  He  went  to  Malesherbes, 
who  advised  him  to  quit  Fnmoe,  bat  he  had 
promised  not  to  abandon  Princess  Elisabeth, 
with  whom  he  still  exchanged  occasional 
letters  concealed  in  balls  of  silk.  After  a 
last  interview  with  his  mother  he  left  Paris, 
chEUiged  his  place  of  concealment  several  times, 
had  some  narrow  escapes,  and inl796reached 
England.  Meanwhile  his  mother  had  died 
in  eaptiv^,  and  hk  nsterfor  thirteen  montiig 
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was  dragged  &om  prison  to  prison.  He  went 
to  Edinburgh  to  convey  Elmbeth'e  messa^ 
to  her  brotner,  which  waa  committed  to  writ^ 
ing  and  published  twenty  years  afterwards 
in  the  'Bioeraphie  UniTerselle '  from  a  copy 
taken  hy  the  Bake  of  SSrent,  tutor  to  tne 
future  Charles  X's  sons.  He  rofus^  a  pen- 
sion offered  by  Pitt,  and  was  about  to  repair 
to  Ireland  when  he  waa  asked  to  carry  some 

Sipera  to  Ixjuis  XVHI  at  Bhmkenberg', 
runswick.  Louis  induced  him  to  remain 
as  his  chaplain,  took  him  to  Mittau,  and  in 
1800 sent  him  to  St.  Fetenhurg  with  tna  order 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  czar,  who  settled 
a  pension  of  two  hundred  ducats  on  Him.  In 
1806  the  4,000;.  produced  by  the  sale  of  Fir- 
mount,  and  placea  out  at  interest^as  lost  by 
the  uisolTency  of  the  borrower.  Edgeworth, 
anxious  nottobeaburdenon  the  impoverished 
Louis  XVHI,  was  advised  to  explain  to  Pitt 
what  had  happened  since  the  refusal  of  his 
original  offer,  and  immediately  received  a 

Snsion.  In  attending  French  prisoners  at 
ittau,  E^eworth  contracted  a  fever,  was 
nursed  by  Louis  XVI'a  daughter,  and  expired 
on  22  May  1807. 

[Edgeworth's  Memoirs  of  the  Abh&  Edgeworth, 
1616  ;  Letters  from  the  Abbi  Edgeworth,  1818 
(both  inaccurate  cm  some  points);  Beant^eene, 
Vio  ds  Madame  £lisabet£;  Idicretetle,  Fx^s 
Eistoriqne,]  J.  Q.  A. 

SDGEWOEa?H,  MARIA.  (1707-1849), 
novelist,  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Lovell 
Edgeworth  [q.  v.],  by  his  first  wife,  Anna 
Maria  Elers.  She  was  bom  at  Black  Bonrton, 
Oxfordshire,  the  house  of  her  mothu's  father, 
on  1  Jan.  1767,  and  there  spent  her  infancy. 
On  her  father's  second  marriage  (1773^  she 
went  with  him  to  IreUnd ;  andon  the  failure 
of  her  stepmother's  health  in  1775  she  was  sent 
to  school  with  a  Mrs.  Lattaffi^  at  Derby. 
In  1780,  after  the  death  of  her  stepmother, 
she  was  removed  to  a  Mrs.  D^^b,  m  Upper 
Wimpole  Street,  London.  She  suffered  much 
from  attempts  to  increase  her  growth  by 
mechanical  oeTicea,  inclncBng  hanging  hy  the 
neck.  In  spite  of  this  ingenious  ocmtnTanee 
always  remained  amalL  She  learnt  to 
dance,  though  she  could  never  leam  music ; 
she  had  given  early  proofs  of  talent  at  her  first 
school;  she  was  a  good  French  and  Italian 
scholar,  and,  like  Swtt,  won  credit  as  a  story- 
teller from  her  schoolfellows.  Some  of  her 
holidays  were  spent  with  Thomas  Day,  her 
fether^  great  friend,  at  Anningsley,  Surrey. 
He  dosed  her  with  tar-water  for  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes,  which  had  threatened  a  loss 
of  sight,  but  encouraged  her  studies,  gave  her 
ffooa  advice,  and  won  her  permanent  respect. 
In  1782  she  acccanpanied  her  fatiter  and  his 


third  wife  to  Edgeworthstown,  and  upon 
his  suQ^stion  be^tn  to  translate  Mme.  de 
Genlie's  '  Adfele  et  Thiodore.'  Though  still 
ver^  shy,  she  saw  some  good  socie^ ;  uie  was 
noticed  by  Lady  Moira,  who  oftrai  stayed 
with  her  daughter.  Lady  Oranard,  at  Castle 
Forbes,  and  was  frequently  at  Pakenham 
Hall,  belonging  to  Lora  Longford,  a  connec- 
tion and  a  close  friend  of  Edgeworth's.  Her 
father emplo;^  her  in  keepintraccounts  and 
in  deaUng  with  his  tenants.  The  education 
of  her  little  brother  Henry  waa  entrusted  to 
her  care.  She  thus  acquired  the  ftaniliawtr 
with  ftdiionable  people  and  with  the  Iriut 
peasantry  which  waa  to  be  of  use  in  her 
novels,  as  w^  as  a  practical  knowledge  of 
education.  Herfathermadeheraconfidential 
friend,  and  though  timid  on  horseback  she 
delighted  in  long  rides  with  him  for  the  op- 
portunity of  conversation.  He  became  her 
adviser^  and  to  some  extent  her  collaborator 
in  the  literary  work  which  for  some  years  was 
her  main  occupation.  She  began  to  write 
stories  on  a  slate,  which  she  read  to  her  sisters, 
and  copied  out  if  approved  by  them.  She 
wrote  the '  Freeman  Family,'  afterwards  de- 
veloped into '  Patronage,'  for  the  amusement 
of  her  stepmother,  Ehzabeth,  when  recover- 
ing from  a  confinement  in  1787.  In  1791  her 
fauier  took  his  wife  to  Eiwlaiid,  and  Maria 
was  left  in  ehaxge  of  the  ehndren ,  with  whom 
she  joined  the  parents  at  Clifton  in  December. 
They  returned  to  Edgevrorthstown  at  the 
end  of  1793.  Here,  vrtiile  taking  her  share 
in  tJw  &mily  life,  she  first  made  Iter  a^tea^- 
ance  as  an  author.  The '  Letters  to  Literary 
Ladies,*  a  defence  of  female  education,  came 
out  in  1796.  In  1796  appeared  the  first 
volume  of  the  *  Parent's  Assistant.'  In  1798 
the  marriage  of  her  father  to  his  fourth  wife, 
to  which  she  had  at  first  a  natural  objection, 
brought  her  an  intimate  friend  in  her  new 
stepmother.  For  fifty-one  years  their  affec- 
tionate relations  were  never  even  clouded. 
The  whole  fiunily  party,  which  included,  be- 
sides the  children,  two  sisters  of  the  second 
Mrs.  Edgeworth,  Charlotte  Sneyd  (d,  1822) 
and  Ma^  Sneyd  (d.  1841,  aged  90),  Uved 
together  on  the  most  affectionate  terms.  In 
1798  she  pahUshed,  in  coniunotion  with  her 
fathn-,  two  volumes  upon  ^Practical  Educa- 
tion,' presenting  in  a  number  of  discursive 
essOTs  a  modification  of  the  theories  started 
by  Rousseau's '  £mile,'  and  adopted  by  Edge- 
worth and  Day.  Other  books  for  (mildren 
exemplified  the  application  of  these  theories 
to  childish  literature.  'Harry  and  Lucy* 
was  begun  by  Edgeworth  and  his  wife  Honora, 
and  Day  had  originally  written  '  Sandford 
and  Merton'  for  insertion  as  one  of  the 
stories.   In  1800  Miss  Edgeworth  began  her 
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noTeU  for  adtQt  readers  by  'Oastle  Rack- 
rent.'  It  was  published  anonymously,  and 
was  written  without  her  fathOT's  assistance. 
Its  TisOTous  descriptions  of  Irish  character 
caused  a  rapid  soocess,  and  the  second  edi- 
timappeazedwithhername.  Itwasfollowed 
by  *  Belinda '  in  1801.  In  1802  appeared  the 
*£u^  on  Irish  Bolls,'  1^  bersen  and  her 
fiither.  Hiss  £dgeworth  bad  now  won  fame 
as  an  authoress.  The  *  Practical  Education* 
had  been  translated  by  M.  Pictet  of  Genera, 
who  also  published  translations  of  the '  Moral 
Tales' in  nis*Bibliotb^uaBritannique.'  He 
visited  the  Edmworths  in  Ireland  ;  and  she 
soon  afterward  accompanied  her  &theT  on  a 
Ti^t  to  France  during  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
receiving  many  cirilities  from  distioguished 
literary  people.  At  Paris  she  met  a  Swedish 
count,  EdelcrantK,  who  made  her  an  offer. 
As  she  could  not  think  of  retiring  to  Stodt- 
holm,  and  he  &lt  bound  to  continue  there, 
the  match  fitUed.  Her  spirits  suffered  for  a 
time,  and  thowh  all  communication  dropped 
BheTemembered  hkn  through  life,  and  directly 
after  her  return  wrote  <  Leonora,'  a  novel  in- 
tended to  meet  his  tastes.  The  petrty  returned 
to  England  in  March  1803,  and,  after  a  short 
visit  to  Edinburgh,  to  Edgeworthstown, 
where  Haria  set  to  work  upon  her  stories. 
3he  wrote  in  thecommonsitting-room,  amidst 
tiXl  manner  of  domestic  distractions,  and 
submitted  evei3rthing  to  her  father,  who 
firequently  inserted  passa^s  of  his  own. 
<  Popular  Tales '  and  the 'Modem  Griselda' 
appeared  in  1604,  'Leonora'  in  1800,  the 
first  series  of  'Tales  of  Fashionable  Life' 
(containing '  Eunice,' '  The  Dun,' '  Manoeuvr- 
ing/ and '  Almeria')inl809,  and  the  second 
series  (the  '  Absentee,' '  Vivian^'  and  '  Mm& 
cto  Fleury  *)  in  1813.  On  a  visit  to  London 
in  the  spruuf  of  180S  the  Edeeworths  at- 
tracted much  notice.  Byron,  who  laughed  at 
the  &ther,  admitted  that  Miss  Edgeworth  was 
simple  and  charmii^  {Diary,  19  Jan.  1821), 
Crabb  Robinson  gives  a  sin^ar  account, 
and  Mackintosh  (Mfe,  ii.  262)  confirms  the 
opinion,  and  says  that  she' was  courted  by  all 
persons  of  distinction  in  London  with  an  avi- 
dity almost  without  example.'  On  her  return 
she  finished  '  Patronage,'  beffun  (see  above) 
in  1787,  which  came  out  in  1814.  She  set  to 
work  upon '  Harrington  'and '  Ormond,'  which 
were  published  together  in  1817.  Shereceived 
a  £aw  sheets  in  time  to  give  them  to  her  &ther 
on  his  birthday,  31  May  1817.  He  had  been 
specially  interested  in '  Ormond,'  to  which  he 
had  owtributed  a  few  seenes.  He  wrote  a 
ahnt  preface  to  the  boc^  and  died  IS  June 
iUlowii^.  After  EdgewOTth's  death  his  un- 
married son  XiOTeil  kept  up  the  house. 
EdgevmrtlL  had  left  bis  'Menunrs'  to  his 


daughter,  with  an  injunction  to  complete 
them  and  publtdi  his  part  unaltered.  She  had 
prepared  tiie  book  fOT  press  in  the  snmmer  of 
1818,  though  is  much  depre8sion,due  tofkmily 
troubles,  to  sieknees  among  the  peasantry, 
and  to  an  alarming  weakness  of  the  eyta. 
She  gave  up  reading,  writing,  and  needlewcndc 
almost  entirely  for  two  years,  when  her  eyes 
completely  recovered.  Hor  sisters  mean- 
while  acted  as  amanuenses.  She  visited 
Bowood  in  the  autumn  of  1818,  chiefly  to 
take  the  advice  of  her  Aiend  Dumont  upon 
the  'Memoirs.*  In  1819  she  was  again  in 
London,  and  in  1820  she  went  with  two 
sisters  to  Paris,  where  she  was  petted  by  the 
best  society,  and  afterward;;  to  Geneva,  re- 
turning to  Edgeworthstown  in  March  1821. 
The  'Memoirs*  were  published  during  her 
absence  in  1620,  and  were  bitterly  attacked 
in  the  '  Quarterly  Review.'  They  readied  a 
second  edition  in  1828,  and  a  third  in  1844, 
when  she  rewrote  her  own  part. 

She  again  settled  to  her  domestio  and 
literary  occupations.  During  the  rest  of  her 
life  Edgeworthstown  continued  to  be  her 
residence,  though  she  frequently  visited  Lon- 
don, and  made  occasional  tours.  The  most 
remarkable  was  a  visit  to  Scotland  in  the 
spring  of  1828.  Scott  welcomed  her  in  the 
heartiest  way,  and,  after  seeing  her  at  Edin- 
burgh, received  her  at  Abbotsnird.  She  had 
read  the  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel '  on  its 
first  appearance  during  her  convalescence 
from  a  low  fever  in  1805.  Scott  dedared 
(in  the  last  chapter  of  '  Waverley,'and  after- 
wards in  the  preface  to  the  collected  novels) 
that  ber  descriptions  of  Irish  character  had 
encouraged  him  to  make  a  similar  experi- 
ment upon  Scottish  character  in  the '  Waver- 
luy'novels.  Hesentheracopyof'WaTerley' 
on  its  first  publication,  though  without  ac- 
knowledging the  authorahip,  and  she  relied 
with  enUausiasm.  On  a  personal  aoqoMnt- 
ance  he  surpassed  her  expectations.  In  182S 
Scott  returned  the  visit  at  Edgeworthstown, 
and  she  made  a  trip  with  him  to  Killamey. 
He  entertained  a  large  party  of  Edgeworths 
at  Dublin  before  leavmg,  and  they  drank  his 
health  upon  his  birthday  (lb  Aug.)  They 
never  again  mat,  but  their  correspondence 
was  always  most  cordial. 

During  the  commercial  troubles  of  1826 
Miss  Edgeworth  resumed  the  management 
of  the  estate  for  her  brother  Lovell,  haviog 
given  uprecuving  the  rents  on  her  father^ 
death.  She  showed  great  business  talent,  and 
took  a  keea  personal  interest  in  the  poor  upon 
the  estate.  Although  firreatly  occupied  by  such 
duties,  she  again  took  to  writing,  beginning 
her  last  noveL '  Helen,'  about  1830.  It  did 
not  appear  tiU  1834.  and  soon  reached  a 
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second  edition.  It  had  scarcely  the  success  of 
her  earlier  stories.  H«r  style  had  gone  out 
of  fftsluon.  In  the  spring  of  1834  she  made' 
a  tour  in  Oonnemara,  described  with  great 
vir$xAty  in  a  long  letter  printed  in  her  *  Me- 
moin.*  Amidst  her  various  ocoupations  Miss 
Edgevorth's  intellectual  riTocity  remained. 
She  to  learn  Spanish  at  the  age  of 

seventy.  She  kept  np  a  eOTrespondence  which 
in  some  ways  gives  even  a  better  idea  of  her 
powers  than  her  novels.  She  paid  her  last 
visit  to  London  in  1844.  She  gave  much 
literary  advice  to  Captain  Basil  Hall,  and  she 
discussed  her  own  novels  in  reply  to  friendly 
critics  with  remarkable  ability.  She  knew 
more  or  lees  most  of  the  eminent  literary 
persons  of  hsr  time,  including  Joanna  Baillie, 
with  whom  she  stayed  at  Hamprtead,  Bent- 
hsm's  finend,  Sidney  Smith,  Dumout,  and 
Bicardo,  wluim  she  virited  at  Gatcombe 
Park,  Gloucestershire.  Miss  Austen  sent  her 
'Emma'uponitsfirstappearanoe.  Uis^Edg^ 
worth  admired  her  work,  though  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  had  any  personal  relations. 

During  the  famine  of  1846  Miss  Edgeworth 
did  her  Dest  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the 
people.  Some  of  her  admirers  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  sent  a  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of 
flour  addressed  to  '  Miss  Edgeworth  for  her 
poor,'  The  porters  who  earned  it  ashore  re- 
fused to  be  paid,  and  she  sent  to  each  of 
them  a  woollen  comforter  knitted  by  herself. 
The  deaths  of  her  brother  Frsueis  in 1846 and 
of  Ker&vourite  sister  Fanny  in  1848  tried  her 
serusly,  and  she  was  already  weakened  by 
attacks  of  illness.  She  worked  to  the  last, 
and  in  April  1849  welcomed  the  appearance 
of  Macamay's  *  History,'  in  which  a  compli- 
mentary reference  is  made  to  her  in  an  en- 
thusiastic letter  to  an  old  friend,  Dr.  Holland. 
She  died  in  the  arms  of  her  stepmother  on 
22  May  1849. 

Miss  Edgeworth  was  of  diminutive  stature, 
and  apparently  not  beautiful.  No  portrait 
was  ever  takoi.  It  seems  from  Scott's  de- 
scriptions of  her  tliat  her  appearance  fiuth- 

E represented  the  combined  vivacity  and 
sense  and  amiabUity  of  her  character. 
OB  had  stronger  family  affections,  and  the 
lives  of  very  few  authors  nave  been  as  useful 
andhonourabte.  Thedidacticismofthestories 
for  duldren  has  not  prevented  thrar  penna^ 
nent  ^pularity.  Her  more  ambitious  efforts 
are  iniuied  by  the  Bsme  tendency.  She  has 
not  the  delicacy  of  touch  of  Miss  Austen, 
more  than  the  imaginative  power  of  Scott. 
But  the  brightness  of  her  style,  her  keen  ob- 
servation (U^chancter,  and  her  shrewd  sense 
and  vigour  make  her  nnvels  still  readable, 
in  spite  of  obvious  artisoc  defects.  Though 
her  puppets  are  apt  to  be  woodeui  th^  act 


their  puts  with  spirit  enough  to  make  u* 
forgive  the  perpetual  moral  lectures. 

Miss Edgeworth's  works  are:  1.  'Letters 
to  Literary  Ladies,'  1796.  3.  '  Parent's  As- 
sistant,' first  part,  1796 ;  published  in  9  vols, 
in  1800 ;  '  Little  Plays '  aherwards  added  as 
a  seventh  volume.  S.  '  Practical  Education,' 
1798.  4. '  Castle  Rackrent,'  180a  6. '  Early 
Lessons,*  1801 ;  sequels  to 'Harry  and  Lucy,' 
'  Rosamond,'  and  ^Frank,'  from  the  '  Early 
Lessons,'  were  published,  1823~6.  6.  *fi»* 
linda,'180L  7. 'Moral Tales,' 1801.  8. 'Irish 
Bulls,'  1803.  9.  'Popular  Tales,'  1804. 
10. '  Modem  Qriselda,'  1804.  11. '  Leonora,' 
and 'Letters,' 1806.  12. 'TalesfromFaahion- 
able  Life '  (first  series, '  Eunice,' '  The  Bun,* 
'  Manoeuvring,*  '  Almeria 1809 ;  (second 
series, '  Vivian.'  the '  Absentee' '  Madame  de 
Fleury;  'Emilie  de  Goulaiiges '),  1813. 
18.  *PatronBge,'  1814  P  14.  nffarrington' 
and  '  Ormond,*  1817  ;  '  Harrington '  was  re* 

?rinted  with  the  '  Thoughts  on  Bores,'  frxun 
5.  'Comic Dramas,' 1817.  la  'Memoirs of 
B.  L.  Edgeworth '  (vol.  ii.  by  Maria),  1820. 
17.  '  Helen,'  1834.   18.  '  Orlandino/ 1834. 

Miss  Edgeworth's  books  for  children  have 
been  reprinted  in  innumerable  forms,  and 
often  translated.  The  first  collective  edition 
of  her  novels  appeared  in  fourteen  volumes, 
1825,  others  1848, 1856. 

rrbe  ConihiU  Mag.  for  1882  (zlri.  404,  626) 
and  Miss  H^n  Smmem's  Maria  Edgeworth  in 
the  '  Eminent  Women '  series^  1883,  give  a  full 
acooant  of  UiBs  Edgeworth,  hAsei  in  each  ease 
upon  unpnblished  memoirs  by  her  stepmother,  a 
copy  of  which  is  in  the  British  Mnaenm.  See 
also  Loekhart's  Life  of  Scott  and  the  Uemnrs  of 
B.  L.  Edgewnrth.]  L.  S. 

EDGEWORTH,  MICHAEL  PAKEN- 
HAM  (1812-1881),  botanist,  youngest  son 
of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth  fq.  v.],  by  his 
fourth  wife,  Frances  Anne  Beaufort,  was 
born  24  May  1812.  In  Seotember  1823  he 
entered  the  Charterhouse,  whence  he  removed 
to  Edinbni^h  in  1837.  Here  he  hej^  the 
study  of  onental  languages,  and  acquired  his 
grounding  in  botany  under  Professor  Robert 
Graham.  After  a  distinguished  career  at 
Haileybury,  he  went  to  Iimia  in  1831  in  the 
civil  service.  He  was  appointed  to  Ambala, 
and  afterwards  to  Saharunpore,  where  Ms 
administration  gained  lx>th  the  approbal  ion 
of  his  superiors  and  the  grateful  appreciation 
ofthenatives.  Inl843hecamehomeonleave, 
married  Christina,  daughter  of  Dr.  Mecpher^ 
son,  King's  Colle^,  Aberdeen,  in  184ft,  and 
returned  the  same  year  to  India.  On  hisway 
out  he  took  adnntage  of  tiie  steamer  coaling 
at  Aden  to  look  about  for  plants.  He  pub- 
lished  the  results  in  the  'Journal  of  the 
Anatie  Society  of  Bengal,'  under  the  title  of 
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'TwoHonn'Herbomationat  Aden.*  Of  the 
forty  spedes  he  collected  in  that  short  period 
in  so  frequented  a  locality,  no  less  than  eleven 
were  new  to  science. 

He  was  stationed  at  Banda  until  1650, 
when  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  five  cominiA- 
sionero  for  the  settlement  of  the  Fnmab, 
fint  St  Hooltan,  and  afterwards  at  Jullan- 
dnr;  Imt  his  Indian  caner  was  finally  cnt 
short  hy  sunsboke.  Hia  chief  puUications 
were  on  the  hatauj  of  ^idia  in  the  'Trui»- 
acttons '  and '  Journal  *  of  the  Linziean  Society ; 
on  the  Indian  Caryophyllacen  in  the  '  Flora 
of  British  India;'  a  'Grammar  of  Eashmiri,' 
and  a  -volume  on  '  Pollen '  in  1878.  His  local 
lists  hare  been  warmly  praised  in  Hooker 
and  Thomson's  introductory  essay  to  their 
*  Flora  Indica.*  He  died  suddenly  in  the 
island  of  Eigg  80  July  1881. 

[Proc  Linn.  Soc;,  1880-2,  p.  68;  Trimen's 
Joum.  Bot.  (1881).  288 ;  Cat.  Sd.  Fapera,  ii.  444, 
tH.  694.]  B.  D.  J. 

EDOEWOBTH,  BIOHARD  LOVELL 
(1744-1817),  author,  was  bom  in  Pierrepoint 
Street,  Bath,  31  May  1744.  The  Edgeworth 
{unily,  said  to  haTe  oome  oiuinally  fram  Edg> 
ware,  Ifiddlesex^had  settlea  in  Ireland  about 
1688.  Edward  Edgeworth,  bishop  of  Down 
and  C3onnor,  left  a  fortune  to  his  brother, 
Frauds  Edgeworth,  clerk  of  the  hauapsr.  The 
desoendsnts  of  Francis  Edgeworth  were  men 
of  talent  sndTivadty,  given  to  marrymg  early 
and  often,  acquiring  frartunes  with  their  wives, 
increasing  them  at  court  or  in  military  ser- 
vice, and  spending  them  in  play.  'Protestant 
Frank,'  great-cruidBon  of  the  derk  of  the 
hanaper,  raised  a  regiment  for  William  III, 
'  married  successively  several  wives,'  and  died, 
leaving  a  son  lUchard,  aged  eight,  with  an  en- 
cumbered inheritance.  Kichard  Edgeworth 
went  to  the  bar,  by  advice  of  a  sensible  guar- 
dian, lived  steadily,  and  restored  the  fiunily 
fortunes.  He  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Sa- 
muel  LoveU,  a  Welsh  judge,  and  had  by  her 
dgfat  ehildren,  four  of  whom  died  early.  The 
^desi  son,  Thomas,  also  died  when  Bicbard 
was  in  his  sixth  Tear.  He  thus  became  hdr  to 
the  estate,  the  other  two  children  being  daugh- 
ters. OneoftiiemiMamTet,  afterwards  mar- 
ried John  Ruxton  of  Black  OasUe,  co.  Meath, 
and  was  the  &vourite  snnt  of  Maria  Edge- 
worthfq. V.}  Edgeworth'sfirsttutorwasPa- 
trii^  Hi^hes  of  Edffeworthstown,  who  had 
been  one  of  Goldsmith's  masters.  In  August 
1762  he  iTOs  sent  to  the  school  of  a  Dr.  Lydiat 
at  Warwick,  afterwards  to  Dr.  Norris's  school 
at  Drc^eda,  and  finally  to  a  Mr.  Hynes  at 
Longford.  Thou^  a  clever  lad,  with  a  turn 
for  meehanica,  excited  by  an  early  sight  of 
an  eleebioal  maoUne,  he  was  move  distin- 


guished for  physical  prowess  than  for  scholar- 
ship, and  was  first-rate  at  running,  jumping, 
and  riding.  He  performed  many  exploits  of 
this  kind  during  the  festivities  which  cele- 
brated his  ddest  sister's  (Mar^s)  marriage  to 
Fronds  Fox  of  Fox  Hall,  oo.  Longford.  One 
night  after  a  dance  he  went  through  a  mock 
ceremony  of  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
his  old  master  Hughes  (see  Pbiob,  Gol4' 
smith,  i.  S2).  His  &ther  thought  it  necessary 
to  get  the  marriage  annullM  by  a  suit  <n 

i'actitation.  Admisdon  to  the  library  at  Pi^ 
:enham  HaU,  the  seat  of  Lord  Longford, 
gave  a  more  intellectual  turn  to  his  pursuits, 
and  a  violent  pasdon  for  field  sports  soon  died 
out.  On  26  April  1761  he  entered  Trinity 
CollegB,  Dublin,  as  a  fdlow  commoner,  and 
spent  six  months  in  dissipation.  He  became 
ashamed  of  his  waste  of  time,  and  on  10  Oct. 
1761  entered  Corpus  (College,  Oxford,  as  a 
gentleman  commoner.  Ouord  was  recom- 
mended by  the  neighbourhood  of  Paul  Elere, 
an  old  firi^d  of  his  fatlter's,  who  had  given 
up  the  bar  on  marrying  an  heiress,  Miss  Hun- 
geifoEd.  He  now  hved  upon  her  estate, 
Black  Bourton,  near  Oxfivd,  bad  grown  indo- 
lent, and  was  getting  into  difficuuies.  Edge- 
worth,  though  he  took  to  his  studies,  and 
made  valuable  fiiendsbips,  was  often  at  Bladi 
Bourton.  He  fell  in  love  with  Elers's  daugh- 
ter, Anna  Maria,  eloped  with  her  to  Scotland, 
and  married  her  in  1763  while  still  an  under- 
graduate. His  father  fo^ve  him  after  a 
time,  and  the  ceremony  was  repeated  in  doe 
form  a  few  months  later.  The  young  couple 
passed  a  year  at  Edgeworthstown,  appa- 
rently after  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son  at 
Black  Bourton  in  1764.  His  mother  died 
soon  afterwards,  and  in  1765  he  returned  to 
England,  and  took  a  hoose  at  Hare  Hatch, 
near  Maidenhead.  He  had  already  repented 
of  his  manit^,  but  resolved  to  bear  the  evil 
with 'flrmnesa  and  temper.'  Mrs.  Edgeworth 
was  a  good  manager,  but  was  'not  c^eei^bl,' 
and  vexed  him  by  querulous  complaints,  llie 
'lamenting  of  a  female  with  whom  we  Hve 
does  not  render  home  delightful'  {Memoirai 
i.  179).  WhUe  at  Hare  Hatch,  Eageworth 
was  keeping  terms  in  the  Temjde.  He  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Francis  Blake  Delaval, 
who  shared  his  interest  in  conjuring  tridts 
and  mechanical  contrivances.  Delaval  was 
a  man  of  fashion,  and  given  to  betting  on  the 
tnrf.  A  desire  to  know  the  result  of  a  race 
at  Newmarket  led  Edgeworth  to  invent  a 
plan  for  telegraphing.  He  tried  the  experi- 
ment at  Hare  Hatch.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  attempt  at  tdegraphic  communica- 
tion. He  made  otbnr  inventions  for  sailing 
eaxriages  and  for  a  kind  of  velodpede.  Do- 
laval't  death  freed  him  from  a  dangerous 
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acqaaintance.  He  settled  to  his  mechanical 
exparimentfl  at  Hare  Hatch,  where  he  worked 
with  GhuDshoroQgh,  a  brother  of  the  painter, 
settled  at  Henley.  The  Society  of  Arte  gave 
him  a  silver  medal  for  a  new  *  p^mbulator' 
or  laad-meaanring  machine  in  176S,  and  he 
in-nnted  a '  turnip-cutter' and  a  one- wheeled 
diaise.  Hearin|r  that  Erasmus  Darwin  had 
invented  a  earnage,  he  made  a  phaeton  on 
the  new  principle,  which  was  approved  hy 
the  Society  of  AitA.  This  led  to  an  acquaint* 
ance  with  Darwin,  whom  he  visited  at  Lich- 
field, and  to  a  further  acquaintance  with  Mi&s 
Seward  and  others  of  the  Lichfield  circle. 
At  Hare  Hatch  he  acquired  the  Mendehip  of 
Thomas  Day  [q .  v.],  author  of '  Bandfbrd  and 
Merton,'  who  nad  been  at  his  coU^  and  was 
now  a  neighbour.  Day  sympathised  with  his 
principles,  and  Edgeworth's  son  was  brought 
up  on  the  system  of  their  common  Idol, 
Rousseau.  £ageworth'sfatherdyingiQl769, 
he  came  into  possesion  of  the  iamily  estates, 
and  gave  up  all  thoughta  of  lAw  uw.  At 
Christmas  1770  he  spent  eome  time  at  lich- 
fii^  near  which  his  friend  Day  had  settled. 
At  Seward's  the  friends  met  the  two  sisters 
Honora  and  Elizabeth  Sneyd,  two  of  the 
daughters  of  Edward  Sneyd,  youngest  son 
of  Kalph  Sneyd  of  Bishton,  Staffordshire. 
During  1771  Day  transferred  his  affections 
from  Honora  to  Elizabeth.  Meanwhile  Edge- 
worth  had  become  strongly  attached  to  Ho- 
nora. Dayremonstratedeloqaentlvwithhim, 
and  Edgeworth  honourably  resolved  to  fly 
from  a  £nffCTOUB  situation.  He  therefore  ao- 
coBopaniedTJay  to  France  at  the  end  of  1771.  { 
In  Faris  he  showed  his  boy  to  Rousseau  a»  an  j 
illustration  of  £mile.  The  friends  went  to  ' 
Lyons,  where  Edgeworth  resolved  to  stay  for 
some  time,  being  interested  in  a  scheme  for 
altering  the  course  of  the  Rhone.  His  wife 
jdned  liim  in  1772,  but  returned  under  the 
care  of  Day  at  the  bennniug  of  winter,  in 
order  to  be  confined  in  England.  The  works 
on  the  Rhone  were  greatly  injured  by  a  flood. 
While  Edgeworth  was  preparing  new  plans 
he  heard  that  his  wife  had  died  (March  1773), 
after  giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  Anna.  He 
at  once  returned  to  England,  went  to  Lich- 
field, and  there  married  Honora  Sneyd  17  July 
177S.  After  three  years  at  Edgeworthstown, 
where  he  built  and  planted,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  took  a  house  at  Northehurch, 
near  Great  Berkhampatead.  A  lawsuit  ne- 
cessitated his  return  to  Ireland,  and  he  felt 
that  he  ought  to  settle  upon  his  own  estates. 
His  wife  consented,  but  ner  health  suddenly 
Inoke  down.  Th^  stayed  at  I<icbfield  and 
in  the  neighbooriiood  for  the  benefit  of  Dar- 
win's advice,  bat  Mrs.  Edgeworth  became 
weaker,  and  died  30  April  178a    On  her 


deathbed  she  advised  him  to  marry  her  sister 
Elixabeth.  Elizabeth  soon  consented,  in  ^ite 
of '  officious  friends '  who  objected  to  mamage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  After  one  cler^ 
gyman  bad  withdrawn  his  consent  to  perfbrm 
the  ceremony,  they  were  xMnied  at  Bt.Aa- 
drew'e,  Holbom,  26  Dec  1780. 

In  1783  Edgewortbj  went  to  Ireland, 
where  he  settled  <m  his  estates,  and  became 
an  energetic  and  intelligent  landlord.  He 
greatly  improved  the  c(m£tion  of  his  tenantry, 
tried  a  number  of  schemes  for  the  reclama» 
tion  of  bogs  and  improvement  of  roads,  and 
took  some  part  in  politics.  In  1783  he  was 
aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Cbarlemont,  and  one 
of  the  body  of  volunteer  delegates  who  met 
at  Dublin  ia  November  of  that  year.  The 
years  1791  and  1793  were  chiefly  spent  at 
Clifton,  Bristol,  for  the  health  of  his  son,  and 
there  his  daughter  Anna  Maria  married  Dr. 
Beddoes.  On  returnins  to  Ireland  he  found 
the  country  disturbed  by  expected  rebellion 
and  invasion.  He  took  up  his  old  scheme  for 
telegraphs,  and  Vainly  endeavoured  to  saenrs 
its  adoption  by  govomment.  The  events  of 
1798  having  shovni  its  importance,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  soveroment  to  erect  a 
line  from  Dublin  to  GTalway  in  18&4,  but  it 
was  dropped  as  the  fear  of  invasion  declined. 
His  thiid  wife  died  in  November  1797,  In 
the  following  spring  he  was  visited  by  Miss 
Beaufort,  whose  father  was  Daniel  Augustus 
Bea.ufort  [q.  v.]  He  marriedherSl  May  1708, 
remarking  that  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country  was  an  additional  reason  for  acquiring 
at  once  the  right  to  protect  her.  He  nuaed  a 
corps  at  Edgeworthstown,  but  before  it  vras 
armed  the  rebels  approached,  and  he  had  to 
retire  to  Loi^ord.  The  defeat  of  the  French 
hj  Lain  enabled  him  to  return  in  five  days  to 
his  house,  which  had  been  spared  on  aeoonni 
of  a  VnAnomm  previously  uiown  by  him  to 
one  of  the  rebels.  Edgeworth  was  M.P.  finr 
St.  Johnstown,  co,  loogford,  in  the  last 
Irish  parliament  (1798-1800),  and  after  some 
hesitation  voted  against  the  union  on  the 
ground  of  the  means  used  to  enforce  its 
adoption.  He  refused  to  listen  to  offers  of 
personal  advantages. 

After  tills  time  Edgeworth  visited  England 
oceasionally,  and  during  the  peace  of  Amiens 
went  to  Paris  with  his  daughter,  where  their 
literary  reputation  and  their  relatiouship  to 
the  Abbd  Edgeworth  fq-T.]  secured  them 
many  attentiMis.  Besides  his  lively  interest 
in  his  dau^ter  Maria's  writings  he  continued 
Ids  schemes  for  improving  the  couutry.  From 
1806  to  1811  he  servecTon  a  board  for  in- 
quiring into  Irish  education;  in  1810  he  made 
a  report  to  another  commission  upon  the  re- 
clamation of  bogs,  and  injured  lumaelf  by 
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labonxs  in  surveTing.  In  1811  he  MOitriTed 
anew  spire  for  the  dnircfa  of  timbor,  painted 
to  resemMe  Batii  stone,  which  was  trium- 
l^ntly  raised  into  its  place  on  19  Sept.  His 
own  deoUning'  health  and  the  loss  of  uiildren 
saddened  some  of  his  later  years;  but  he  re- 
tained bis  fiiculties  to  the  last,  and  died 
13  June  1817. 

Edgeworth'fl  extraordinary  buoyancy  and 
intellectual  vivadty  were  combined  with 
strong  affections,  as  is  proved  by  his  relations 
to  his  children  and  to  a^ai^  circle  of  friends. 
If  his  matrimonial  adventures  suggest  John 
Bunele,  be  was  a  man  of  real  worm  and  con- 
siderable power.  ^  His  name  appears  with  that 
of  his  daughter  in  her  early  works. 

His  serrate  worlca  wen:  1.  'Letter to 
Lord  Oharlemont  on  the  Tellograph  («tc)  and 
on  the  Defence  of  Ireland,'  1797.  2.  *  Poetry 
explained  for  TouDg  People/ 1802.  S. 'I^v- 
iessional  Edncation '  1808.  4.  'Readings in 
Poetry,' 1816.  6.  '£)esay  on  Construction  of 
Roads  and  Railways,'  1817 ;  and  a '  Rational 
Primer,'  ajmarentiy  unpublished.  He  also 
ctMitribntea  papers  to  the  '  Philosophical 
Ttaniactions  *  (1783, 1784),  to  the '  Transac- 
tions of  the  Irish  Academy'  (1788and  1795), 
to  the  '  Monthly  Magazine '  for  1801  (on  en- 
graving bank  notes),  and  several  papers  to 
*  Nicholson's  Journal'  (1801-17).  A  list  is 
given  at  the  end  of  bis  daughter's  '  Memoirs.* 
By  his  first  wife  Edgeworth  had  four  chil- 
dren: Richard  0705-1706),  died  in  America; 
HariaTq.  t.]  ;  Eimmeline,  married  to  J.  King 
of  CSiftou;  and  Anna  Maria,  married  to  Dr. 
Tliamas  Beddoes  [q.  v.]  By  his  second  wife 
he  had  Lorell,  who  inherited  the  property, 
and  Honors,  a  girl  of  remarkable  beauty,  who 
died  in  1700.  By  his  third  wife  he  hod  five 
sons  and  four  daughters,  of  whom  Charles 
Sneyd  (d.  1864)  succeeded  his  brother  Lovell, 
and  Honora  married  Sir  F.  Beaufort.  By  his 
fourth  wife  he  had  four  children,  of  whom 
Francis  Beaufort,  mentioned  in  Carlyle's '  Ijii^ 
of  Sterling,'  married  a  Spanish  lady,  Rosa 
Florentina  Broles,  and  was  by  her  father  of 
Antonio  Eroles  Edgeworth,  who  succeeded 
his  uncle,  Charles  Sneyd,  at  Edgeworths- 
town,  and  of  Franois  Ystdro  Edgeworth. 

[Memoirs  by  biniscU  and  bis  daughter,  1820, 
1821,  and  1844.]  L.  S. 

EDGEWORTH,  ROGER,  D.D.(tf.  1560), 
catholic  divine,  was  bom  at  llolt  Castle,  the 
seat  of  Sir  William  Stanley,  brother  to  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  situate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dee, inthe county  of  Denl»gh,but  within  the 
diocese  of  Chester.  He  became  a  student  in 
the  university  of  Oxford  about  1603,  pro- 
ceeded B.A.inl607,and  was  elected  afeUow 
of  Oriel  College^  6  Nov.  1508  on  the  founda- 
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tion  of  Bishop  Smyth,  bdng  the  first  holder 
of  that  fbllowdup.  He  wds  not  actnslliy 
admitted  to  the  fellowship  till  11  June  1610, 
and  he  resigned  it  on  ISMhnih  I^8^(0xub- 
TON,  Idva  of  Smyth  and  Sutton,  pp.  333-6); 
He  commenced  M.A.  9  Fc*.  1511-12,  was 
admitted  B.D.  IS  Oct  1619,  and  created  DJ>. 
2  July  1626  (BoASB,  Register  t^ftke  Utm.  of 
Oxford,  i.  56).  After  taking  holy  orders  be 
was  a  noted  preacher  in  the  university  and 
elsewhere.  He  became  prebendaty  of 
second  stall  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Bristol,' 
being  nominated  to  that  dignity  by  thecharter 
of  erection  in  1542.  On  3  Oct.  1543  he  waa 
admitted  to  the  vican^ e  of  St.  Outhbert  st: 
Walls.  He  was  a  canon  of  the  cathedrals  of 
Salisbury  and  WeUs,  and  was  aihnitted  chair-' 
oellor  of  tho  diocese  of  Wells  80  April  1664, 
on  the  deprivationof  JbhnTin-lorfAmisOazd- 
maker  [q.  v.]  He  likewise  ommied  the 
bend  of&lape,  or  Slope,  in  the  ehnroh  of  Salis- 
bury, and  held  it  till  his  death.  '  When  K. 
Hen.  8  had  extirpated  the  pope's  power,  he 
seemed  to  be  very  moderate,  and  also  In  the 

3 of  K.  Ed.  6,  but  when  qn.  Mary  sne^ 
d  he  shew'd  himself  a  most  zealous'pep* 
son  for  the  Roman  catholic  religion;  and  a 
great  enemy  to  Luther  and  reformers '  (Wood, 
AthetuB  Oxwt.  ed.  Bliss,  i.  316).  He  £ed  in 
the  beginning  of  1660,  and  wits  buried  before 
the  choir  door  in  Wells  Cathedral.  His  wilt 
was  proved  on  1  June  1560.  He  was  a  beufr- 
f actor  to  Oriel  C(dlege. 

He  was  tho  author  of;  I.  *  Besolations 
concerning  the  Sacraments.'  In  ^inlet's 
'  Hist,  of  the  Hefbrmation.'  S. '  ResofoticnB 
of  some  Questions  relating  to  Bidtops  and 
Priests,  and  of  other  matters  tenmi^  to 
the  Reformation  of  -  the  Church  made  by 
Henry  VIII,'  ibid.  3.  *  Sermons,  very  Fniit- 
full,  Godly,  and  Learned, . . .  With  a  repeiv 
torie  or  table,  directinge  to  many  nbtifble 
matters  expressed  in  the  same  Sermons.  In 
eedibus  Robert!  Caley,'  London,  4to,  1657, 
containing  307  folios  in  black  letter.  At 
the  bennuing  of  the  eighteenth  sermon  h6 
states  that  he  had  abstamed  tfom  preaching 
for  five  or  six  years,  viz.  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI ;  coosequaitly  thefomer  aenliau 
were  deUvered  in  Hen^  VUPa  time>  and 
the  rest  after  Queen  Haiy^  accession.  Dith> 
din,  in  bis  'library  Ocfmptuuon*'(i.' 61-6), 
after  giving  copious  extracts  from  t}m'xay 
scarce  volume,  remarjks ^t  'upon  the  wlmle 
Edgeworth  is  less  nervous  and  familiar  than 
Latimer,  lees  eloquent  than  FOx,  and  less 
learned  and  Ic^cal  than  Drant.  He  isj  hla¥r* 
ever,  a  writer  of  a  fine  &ney,  and  ui  eairy  and 
flowing  style.' 

[Tanner's  Bfbl.  Brit. ;  Ames's  Typogr.  Antig. 
(Herbert) ;  Konnett  MS.  46,  t.  32? ;  La  Nevs's 
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T§fta  (Hardy),  i.  17T.J28;  Gent.  Ubig,}^ 
pt,  i.  p.  i  ;  WiUiaitta's  Eminent  WeUhmeij.]^ 

jaDGUARD,  DAVID  (Jl.  1632),  aMto^ 
xtikt,  ii  stated  to  have  baen  eduoated  first  at 
Osibrd  and  afterwards  at  Cambrii^  He 
-iffiaaocustomedtoaffii  the  lettem  MJ>.  after 
^is  liame,  but  there  is  no  record  of  bis  harine 
takuL  that  degree.  He  published  two  small 
%oik*:  1.  'DeIndiciiBetFnBcognitt<mibus,' 
JmA.  1632»  StO,  dedicated  to  Henry,  Auko 
of  Rkhsnonid,  b^  '  medicus  siiaa.'  2. '  Intro- 
doetio  ad  Anitomicen '  (same  plaoe  and  date), 
dadMMited  to  Henrj^f  .eorl  of  Surrey^  In  the 
V»iw0  to  this  latter  pamphlet  Edj^rd  pro- 
hamA  k  eon^ste  aaniMl  of  anat6my,  mufl- 
twMd  tihe'  opinions  of  all  the  most  learned 
Tfteu,  but  a|>pttaitly  he  did  not  livia  to  carry 
•M  hutOtanlaon.  Both  worica  are  dated  front 
Oaifbrid^  18  Jan.  1632. 

rCMoMf**  Atbems  Cantabr.  i.  46;  l^nnet'B 
BAI.  mL  p.  2ftl  A  V. 

EDINGTON,  WILLIAM  or  (d.  1366), 
bi^bo^^  cf  WiDcbcslfF  mill  I'fuuicellor,  was  a 
iwiiv:  'if  Edington,  near  Westhuiy  in,  Wilt- 
kIiltq,  and  IB  uid  to  have  be^  edaeated  at 
Oiford.  He  attracted  the  nrtfice  of  Bishop 
Adam  Orletqii  of  Wmcheeter,  who  presented 
hin  tciUn  liviq^  ^  Chsriton  in  Hampshire, 
Md^intTPduoad  b^m  totbo  court  (Lord  Camp- 

MlTTij  JU'VM  fhe  ChanrfI!or$t  i.  S&4,  Srd 
wTieiS).  TheiiCLiforward  hia  life  was  al- 
Bpt(t  antirclv  flj^iit  in  the  j)ublie  service.  On 
^  March  1641  he  iaraentioned  as  receiver  of 
ti^Kubfiidj  of  a  ninth  granted  by  parliament 
49  tfaia  side  Trent  (RruEE,  Fttdera,  n.  pt.  ii. 
i liMiord  ^iition"! ;  mid  in  the  following 
yew,  IB  Fi'b.,  hp  wi>>  jiri  -TJf  ed  by  the  king 
to  ttiD  pr.4j'  iL.l  uf  |j'i_'lLi.i.[i  r^IiinoT  in  Lincoln 
t^lhi-ilntl,  fin  ii[iiJHiiiii  im  ilI  which  was  con- 
£r[9<4d  lu  Aiiril  A.t:  \  I'l^H^ecl.  Angl. 
\u  ed,  IJftcdy).  Oil  -2  .\tay  1344  he  is 
afmt^oBed  lU  hoJdtnif  e.l»>  the  prebend  of 
Kft^eiaTon  in  Sali^biuy  On  tiedrsl  (W.  H. 
imt,i'MiBot>l,  Saral.  4(H),  which,  to- 
^■WaT.iritb  bis  prebend  &t  Lincoln,  he  held 
l^llU^ filevatLotL  to  the  hishoprio  of  Wiji- 
dheiliK-i^^MI^  Besides  tticBe  pt^fennenta 
j»lK}Mi|»||ea(f^  134.''.,  the  prebend  of 

T^fion  Majoi  in  Iloroford  Cathedral  (Lb 
"NjsvBj  i.  liiQ).  In  the  same  year,  10  April, 
be  vns  appointed  kinsV  treasurer.  This 
RdvBnmni*'iJi  was  ijiiickly  succeeded, 9 Dec., 
by  hm  nfiminati'in  by  Pope  Clement  VI  to 
the  bixlioprio  nS'  TVinvhowter  (RrxBB,  iii. 
pt.  i.  t>;,l,  af  ttid  king's  l^ijuprt  (W.  ThOKN, 
C?iran.,  Twiflrnji, /fwf,  .in^L Seriptera 
J)eceni,  ca\.  20S2)j  and  in  spite  of  tha^ectiott 
'y.^  wnk%Tbo,^>ad  qhosen  acertain  John 
pjgilftup  tfr'pe  ^bmt  bishop.  One  invasion 


4f  pririlcige  to  another,  and  Devenim 
was  oompsnsatcd  by*  the  abbacy  of  St.  At^nax 
tine's,  Canterbury,  when  the  pope's  proTuian 
again  supereeded  the  monks'  choice. 

Edington  was  'elected'  bishop,  14  Mar. 
1346,  and  the  temporalities  were  restored  to 
him  16  July  (Lb  Nbtb,  iiL  14).  His  epi- 
scopate is  notable  for  the  architectural  work 
which  he  oommeoced  in  bis  cathedral  church 
at  Wiuoheeter,  transforming,  withoat  re- 
building, the  Nonnaa  nave  w  Bishop  Wal- 
kelitt.  This  iwrnarlttUeperfbrmaiuse  left  the 
substance  (tftheoldpieta  akid  walla  BtaadiHi^, 
the  former  being  recaaed  and  the  latter  m 
part  cut  away  to  make  room  for  the  new 
Feraendicular  work.  Bidhop  Edington  him- 
self is  credited  only  with  the  west  front,  the 
two  first  bays  on  the  north  side,  and  one  on 
the  south ;  and  even  here  the  pcnrches  and 
the  details  the  windows  are  more  recent 
insertions.  The  completion  of  the  nave  was 
due  to  his  successors,  Bishops  WTkeham* 
Beaufort,  and  Waynflete.  Tne  only  othetf 
work  in  the  cathedral  assigned  to  Edington 
is  the  building  of  the  chantry  bearing  his 
name,  in  the  second  bay  from  the  choir  cat 
the  south  side  oi  the  nave.  Kext  to  Win- 
chester, Edin^ob  deT<tfed  himself  to  the 
interests  of  his  native  village  in  Wiltdiire. 
He  mainly  rebuilt  the  church,  andfbondad  a 
college  there  with  a  dean  and  twelve  drnks, 
whereof  some  were  prebendaries  (LbUvd, 
Itinerary,  iv.  36),  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  St.  CatherinOtand  All  Sunts,  about 
1347  (DceDiiLE,  Mmet»tie0tti  tI  pt.  i.  685, 
ed.  1830).  This,  it  may  be  supposed,  wis 
only  an  extension  of  tne  'cantaria*  with 
certain  chaplains  already  existing  there  (X>< 
1.^0,  ColUctanok,  i.  SO);  but  after  some  tone, 
at  the  dwire  of  the  Black  Prince,  Edington 
changed  the  foundation  into  oae  <^  reformed 
Austin  friars,  called  'Bonbonunes/  with  a 
rector  at  their  head — friocs  Whom  the  Bene- 
dictine chroniclers  BconuTnlly  described  as 
'  de  ordine  qui  nascitur  de  seota  fratnun  de 
Ascheru^^  \aL  '  Ashenigh']  (CAraa.  AaigU 
p.  20,  ed.  E.  M.  Thompson,  Bolls  Series; 
WAunraKAU,  HUt.  Angl.  x.  266,  ed.  H.  T. 
Riley),  The  change,  which  is  referred  to 
1358,  was  accepted  by  all  the  members  of 
the  corporation  except  the  dean  (Leland, 
liin.,  1.  c. ;  Duodalb).  The  register  pf  the 
house  is  contained  in  Lansdowne  MS.  442, 
in  the  British  Museum. 

Edington  was  treasurer  from  1^45  until 
1356.  His  repatodon  was  that  he  loved  the 
king^s  advanta^  more  than  that  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  his  career  Is  specially  associated 
with  the  issue  of  base  eoiaaga  in  1361  (C% 
Angl.  p.  2ft:  WataimHAV,  BUt.  Af^.  i; 
276  £)   On  37  Nov.  1366  be  was  made  ohatt- 
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Sollor  (Rth^b,  iil  pt.  i.  344),  a  post  which 
e  held  for  a  little  mora  than  nx  years.  At 
lass,  on  10  May  1S66,  he  me  dected  by  the 
mru  OBBiis  to  the  aichbidioiffic  of  Canter- 
liary,  oa  the  death  of  Simon  IsUp;  but  hie 
nowinff  infirmities  forbade  hie  acceptance. 
He  died,  accordiagtoliangham's  re^ster,on 
8  Oct.  loUowtDg  ;  but  according  to  the  'Obi- 
tuariomCantuarieDSe  *(Wh  ABTOK,  AnffHaSa- 
fTOf  L  817^  and  the  'Eulogium  Historiarum' 
»  day  earlier,  while  at  ^lisbury  his 'obit' 
ivaekevt  on  11  Oct.  (Jones,  I.e.)  Hewasbu- 
Hed  in  his  cathedraltsouth  of  the  choir  steps, 
in.  a  chantry^  where  his  effigy  can  be  seen  on 
an  altat  tomb  with  along  Latin  inscri{)tion. 
Hi8Latinwill,dated  11  Sept.lS66,is  printed 
in 'Wiltshire  Notes  and  Queries.*  He  left  his 
estate  towards  the  continuation  of  the  fabric  of 
his  cathedral,  but  the  amount  wasdiminished 
bj    claim  for  the  dilapidations  of  the  sea 

The  name  is  spelled  Tariously  witli  t  or  y, 
/  or  with  or  without  ft  and  by  X<eland 
■with  ftn  initial  H. 

[T.  Badbonw'sHist.  ^t..  in  Wharton's  Ang^ 
Sacm,  I  386;  Succepsio  EpisccmqriiD  WintoDi- 
epriom,  &>.  p.  317  ;  Birchiagton  s  Vit«  Anthiep. 
Cast.  ti.  p.  46  ;  Eulogium  Hi storiamm,  iii.  240, 
#d.  F.  S.  Haydon,  Rolls  Series,  1863 :  Murray's 
Handbook  to  the  Cathedrals  of  EnglaDU,  Southern 
Pivirioe,  pt.  i.  pp.  1-8, 4S ;  Woodward's  Hamp- 
shire, i.  67,  100  ff.]  R.L.P. 

EDITH  or  EADGYTH,  Saist  (962  ?~ 
984),the  daughter  of  King  Eadgar  and  Wulf- 
thnth  (Wnlfrid  or  Wulitrud),  was  bom  in 
962  or  late  in  961.  Her  motWr,  though  at 
that  time  not  a  professed  nun,  had  worn  the 
Tttil  at  Wilton  before  the  king  made  her  his 
miatress,  and  appears  to  have  oeen  united  to 
him  by  'handiaBtiiig'  [see  und«r  Edoar]. 
After  the  lurth  of  her  child  she  reflised  to 
yield  to  iuB  wish  that  they  should  complete 
the  contract  bya  regular  marriage,  and,  taldng 
her  child  with  her  aoc<»rdiag  to  custom,  went 
l)ack.to  Wilton,  is  said  to  hare  become  abbess 
ol  the.  house  (Afc^ttu/icon,  ii.  323,  324;  but 
CMnpareRoBBBTSON,  Hist  Eaamja,  202),  and 
lived  there  until  her  death.  Eadgyth  was 
therefore  brought  up  at  Wilton.  She  was  a 
learned!  young  lady,  and  early  in  life  received 
the  Tell  from  j£thelwold,  bishop  of  Win- 
diester.  When  she  was  fifteen  her  father 
offered  to  make  her  abbesa  of  three  houses; 
but  she  refused,  for  she  would  not  leave  her 
motber.  An  illustration  »f  the  laxity  which 
prevailed  among  such  highborn  nuns  with 
Tf^g^  to  the  nue  of  their,  order  is  affcHrded 
by  tha  ihct  that  the  saintly  Eadgyth  would 
ef^caazODally  dress  with  great  magnificence. 
Oa  one  occasion  vEthelwi^d  took  her  to  task 
t<a  tktSy  but  she  answered  thie  bishop  by  re* 
mii^Uiif  him  that  St.  Augastine  had  sud 


that  'pride  oonid  Ittrk  even  in  rags.'  She 
built  a  church  at  Wilton  ,  dadieabed  to:  St. 
Dionysius,  and  is  said  to  havd  bean  noted  ibr 
herattachmoattotheaignaftheeross.  Axoh- 

ing  cwd,  and  attended  bra  daathb^T'^D 
died  on  16  Sept.  984,  in  her  bwenty-tlird 
year,  and.  was  buried  by  Dunstan  in  the 
church  she  had  built.  Thirteen  years  later 
Dunstan,  finding  that  maiur  miracles  trraa 
worked  at  her  tomls  caused  to  be  opened^ 
and  discovered  certain  parts  of  the  saiht'jt 
body  nndecai^ed.  The  sunt,  it  is  said,  a^ 
peared  to  hun  and  explained  the  ^leeiil 
meaning  of  the  miracle.  In  after  years  Onut 
chanced  to  be  at  Wilton,  and'  hating,  it  is 
sud,  the  E^Ush  aaints,  nocked  at  the. ret 
Terence  paid  to  St4  EadgyUit  declaring  tiufe 
he  "sronld  never  bdiew  m  the  saaot^ttf  the 
daugUw  of  Eadgar^  a  maa '  given  1^}  to  noes 
a^d  the  slave  of  li^'  Anuibishop  ifithel* 
noth  reproved  him  for  hia  ixapiety ;  but  tlie 
king  commanded  the.  vingin^  tomb  to  bs 
opened,  that  he  might  see  what  pioof  of  bet! 
holiness  she  could  bring.  On  this  being 
done  the  vii^  seemed  to  the  king  as  though 
she  was  about  to  fiy  upon  him.  He'  repented 
in  great  terror,  and  in  every  part  of  England 
ber  '  day '  was  kept  with  much  reverence 
{Qesta  Pontiff.  190). 

[OotBelio's  Vita  Eadgithte,  Usbillon's  Acta 
SS.  mat.  V.  636  aq. ;  Florence  of  Woreeetor,  sub 
aa.  964  (Jiktgl.  Hisb.  Soo.) ;  William  of  Halmssr 
bury,  Oeets  iUgtim.  e.  168  (^wU  Hisb  Scyt.) ; 
Qeata  Po&tifictun,  1S9, 190  (Bolls  8er.);  Dng- 
dale's  Monasticon,  u.  816,  823  sq. ;  KernliU's 
Codex  Dipl.  £80;  Bobertson'a  Historical  Kssaya, 
176,  202.]  W.  H. 

EDITH  or  EADGYTH  (d,  1076),  queen 
of  Eadward  the  Confessor,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter, and  probably  the  ;eldeBt  child,  of  Qod- 
wine,  eain  of  Wessex,  and  his  wife  Gytha 
(  Vita  EadtBordi,  1. 294),  was  eduoated  at  the. 
abbey  of  Wilton  {ib.  L  438)^  and  was  piarried 
to  the  king  in  1045.  Altliough  she  is  often 
described,  after  the  old  EngUsh  ovstom,  as, 
the '  Lady,'  she  is  also  coostaiitly  styled  queen, 
and  it  is  expressly  said  that  she  was '  hal"- 
lowed' as  queen  (A.-^  C^tva.,  Pateriwrwgk, 
104S  sq.)  It  ia  s(^d  that  Eadward,  frtm  a 
religious  motive,  msjet  had  intereoitfsa  with, 
her  as  a  wife  (Wxixuic  of  Jint]itofiB,.Tuu  c, 
9;  Ali.B£D,  377,  878).  A  glowing  account 
is  given  of  her  beauty,  her  {uety,  and  her 
liberality.  At  the  same  time  ,it  if  evidept 
that  she  did  not  scruple,  to  aooept  brifaes  to 
use  her  influence  over  the  king,  even  in  judi- 
cml  cases  {Hiai^nia  .fiavw.  .p.  170^  aua  she 
ceirtainly  behavedshabbily  in  a  disputed  had 
with  tbeabbot  of  Peterborough  about  the  right  ■ 
to  an  esUte  (Enuaus,  Cvdex  Dipl.  808, 906). 

«  0  2 
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■She  W83  us  greedy  as  the  rest  of  Ler  iumily, 
and  was  probably  act  less  violent  or  nnscra- 
pulous  than  tbe  ^"orst  of  them.  She  was 
■extremely  humble  in  her  behaviour  to  the 
kiiVt  never  takinff  her  seat  beside  him  except 
mt  cburch  or  at  uie  royal  table,  but  sitting 
at  his  feet  nntil  he  signed  to  her  to  ait  by  bia 
side  (  Vita  Eadw.  9*3:^).  Eodward  io  said  to 
have  loved  her,  but  when  her  father  and 
brothers  were  outlawed  in  September  10(51 
he  made  no  objection  to  the  proposal  of  Arch- 
bishop Itobert,  the  bead  of  the  foreign  faction, 
that  he  fliiould  divorce  her  {ib.  480).  Never- 
theless tbe  archbishop  modified  his  proposal ; 
all  her  lands  and  treasures  were  eeixed,  and 
she  was  sent  away  weeping,  though  with 
honour  and  royal  attendance  (ib.  \  or  perhaps 
in  disgrace  and  with  but  one  attendant,  Flor. 
WiO;),  to  the  monastoy  of  Wherwell  {A.-8. 
CStfon.;  FiOB.  Wig.),  according  to  the 
panegyristfto Wilton (Fito^(fuT.491).  Aa 
tbe  panegyrist  adds  that  the  monastery  to 
whicn  she  was  sent  was  that  in  which  she 
had  been  brought  np,  it  is  perhaps  going  fax 
to  assume,  on  the  strength  of  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  Wherwell,  that  Wilton  is  a  *  cleri- 
cal error'  (Norman  Oongwst,  ii.  166,  n.  4)  ; 
it  seems  probable  that  the  queen  was  mat 
sent  to  Wherwell  with  every  mark  of  dis- 
grace, and  committed  to  the  keeping  of  tbe 
abbess,  who  is  said  to  have  been  tbe  king's 
sister  (^A,~S.  CArtm.,  Peterboi-ovifh ;  Gesta 
Megum,  ii.  199),  and  that  she  was  afterwards 
transferred  with  royal  honour,  and  possibly 
at  lier  own  request,  to  Wilton,  the  aoDse  in 
which  she  haa  passed  her  cluldhood  and  for 
which  she  evidently  retained  a  strong  affec- 
tion. On  tbe  reconciliation  of  the  king  and 
Earl  Oodwine  in  September  1062  she  was 
brought  hack  to  tite  court,  and  her  lands  and 
treasures  were  restored  to  her.  She  held  con- 
siderable property.  Winchester  and  Exeter 
came  to  her  on  her  marriage  aa  her  *  morning- 
gift,'  and  she  also  held  lands  in  Buckingham- 
shira,  Berkshire,  Devonshire,  and  Somerset 
(see  references  to  *  Itemesday '  in  Norman 
<Wues<,iv.84,189,76d,754,v.803).  Like 
her  husband,  she  made  g^fts  to  foreign  monas- 
teries. Among  these  was  the  monastery  of 
St.RiquierinFieardy.  The  abbot,6ervinus, 
was  aapedalftiTOurite  of  Eadward,  and  seems 
to  have  often  cdme  over  to  England  to  get 
money  from  him.  Eadgyth  shared  her  hus- 
bondi  admiration  for  the  abbot,  and  on  one 
of  hie  visits  advanced  to  welcome  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  English  custom,  with  a  kiss.  The 
abbot  thon^t  this  unseemly  and  drew  back, 
whereatthequeenwas  greattyofiended.  Tbe 
Idng  and  divers  nobles,  nowever,  pointed  out 
to  her  that  his  self-denial  was  worthy  of 
pnuse  because  he  had  acted  in  accordance 


with  tbe  rules  of  bis  order,  and  Eadgyth 
was  appeased,  presented  him  with  a  aotk 
wondronsly  adorned  with  gold  and  ulvet 
which  he  gave  to  liis  church,  and  further  ob- 
tained the  abolition  of  the  custom,  which  en- 
abled bishops  and  abbots  to  receive  kisses  from 
ladies  (C^ron.  Centulenu,  vr.  32 ;  D'Acrebt, 
j  ii.  346  ;  the  story  quoted  at  length,  Nor- 
man Conqutitt,  ii.  635).  Eadgyth's  donatiima 
to  English  churches  do  not  seem  to  have  benn 
large.  She  gave  certain  lands  to  the  church 
of  WelU  (Kbxble,  Oodex  Dipl.  917,  918, 
where  there  is  a  curious  notice  of  the  stealing 
of  her  horse  at  Wedmore,  Somerset),  and 
towards  the  end  of  Eadward's  reign,  while 
lie  was  rearing  tbe  abbey  of  Westminster, 
she  was  engaged  in  bnildmg  a  stone  church 
at  Wilton  in  placeof  the  wooden  one  that  had 
hitherto  stood  there  (  Vita  Eadw.  1014  sq. ) 

Of  all  her  brothers  Tostig,  earl  of  North- 
umberland, appears  to  have  been  n^iallv 
dear  to  Eadgyth.  He  was  a  ^nolent  and 
treach^us  man,  and  on  26  Pec.  1064  Gos- 
patrie,  one  of  the  thegns  of  his  earldom,  was 
assassinated  in  the  king's  palace.  The  miir< 
der  was  said  to  have  oecn  planned  by  tbe 
queen  at  the  instigation  of  ner  brother  the 
earl  (Flob.  Wig.)  It  was  one  of  the  chief 
causesof  the  revoltofNorthumberland,  which 
broke  out  the  next  year.  This  revolt  and 
the  bitter  quarrel  that  ensued  between  Tost  ig 
and  Harold  cost  tbe  queen  mony  tears,  and 
she  bad  to  see  her  favourite  brother  banished 
from  EngUnd  (Vita  Eadw,  190S  a^.)  Her 
church  at  Wilton  was  consecrated  m  1063, 
and  at  the  Christmas  festival  (28  Dec.)  of 
that  year  she  represented  the  king,  who  was 
then  too  ill  to  attend  in  person,  at  the  con- 
secration of  Westminster  Abbey  (Ailrev, 
399).  Before  tlie  festi\-al  was  past  she  stood 
by  the  deathbed  of  her  husband,  and  is  re- 
presented as  cherishing  the  feet  of  tbe  dying 
man.  She  trembled  at  his  prophecy  of  com- 
ing evil,  for  it  is  said  that  she  had  often 
spoken  of  the  general  decay  of  religion.  Ead- 
ward thanked  ber  for  all  ner  dutifulnesa  to 
him,  and  declared  that  she  had  ever  been  at 
his  side  like  an  affectionate  dauriiter.  He 
commended  her  to  the  care  of  her  brother 
Harold,  and  charged  him  that  she  should 
lose  none  of  the  honour  that  he  bad  bestowed 
upon  her  (  Vita  Eadw.  1556  sq.),  a  charge  that 
'  gains  significance  when  connected  with  tbe 
!  queen's  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Harold's' 
I  enemy  Tostig.  On  the  death  of  Eadward 
she  retired  to  her  city  of  Winchester,  mad 
there  hoped  for  the  success  of  Tostig's  expe- 
I  dition  against  Harold,  which  she  is  said  to 
have  counselled.  Moreoverwe  are  told  that 
she  was  anxious  that  William  shonld  be  king 
I  rather  than  ber  brother  Harold  (Oesta  WU- 
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lebaij  126,  127).  Accordingly,  wlien,  some 
weeks  ofter  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the  Cou- 
querorsent  to  demand  that  Winchester  should 
pa^  him  tribute,  she  took  counsel  with  the 
chief  menand  obeyed  his  order  (\ViDo,626). 
She  was  therefore  allowed  to  remain  undis- 
turbed in  the  ctty.  She  appears  to  hare 
kc^it  her  possessions  and  even  to  havo  re- 
ceived an  increase  of  rerenue  from  tlie  Con- 
queror when  he  raised  the  amount  of  the 
tribute  that  was  paid  by  her  city  of  Exeter 
(Norman  Congttett,  iv.  162).  When  Sti^nd 
fay  in  prison  at  W'inchester  after  he  was 
disposs^sed  of  the  archbidiopric  in  1070,  she 
ui^rcd  the  miserly  old  man  to  provide  him- 
self with  proper  food  and  clothing  (Gesta 
Segum,  37).  In  1071  sho  was  present  at 
the  consecration  of  Watcher  as  biahop  of 
Durham  at  Wincbeater,  and,  struck  by  his 
v^erable  aspect,  exclaimed, '  Here  we  have  a 
beautiful  martyr,'  a  remark  that  was  exalted 
into  a  prophecy  by  the  bishop's  violent  death, 
which  happened  aeon  after  (if>.  272).  A 
charter  in  the '  Uber  Albus'  belonging  to  the 
chapter  of  WelU  prove?  that  she  was  at 
Wilton  in  the  Lent  of  1072,  and  there  wit- 
neraed  the  sale  of  an  estate  to  the  church  of 
Wells.  She  died  at  Winchester  on  19  Bee. 
lOfU.  It  is  said  that  some  scandals  had 
been  raised  about  her  virtue  during  both 
her  married  and  her  widowed  life,  and  that 
on  her  deathbed  she  solemnly  denied  that 
they  were  true  {Ge«ta  Jtefftim,  il.  197).  By 
the  biog's  orders  she  was  buried  with  great 
honour  oy  the  side  of  her  husband  in  west- 
minster. 

[Anglo-Saxon  Chron. ;  Floroneo  of  Worcester 
{Bngl.Hist.  80c.) ;  William  of  Malmeshury.Oesta 
]tegnm<EngLHi!>t.Soc.);OeBteFontifieum(Iiolla 
Ssr.);  Vita  EadTnirdi,  Lives  of  £diraid  the  CoD- 
fmnr  (Bolls  Ser.) ;  Ailred  or  ^tbebred  of  Kio- 
jaoK,  Db  Vita  &c.  EJwardi  Coiifessoris,  Twj|s- 
den,  369  eq. ;  William  of  Jamiigos,  Uistoria, 
Dqcbesae ;  WUliam  of  Poitiers,  GosU  Willelmi 
Docis, Giles;  FreemBn's  Nonnmi  Conquest,  ii.  iii. 
iv.pdssim;  Saturday  "Review,  2  Dw.  18"6;  Somer- 
set Archseol.  Soc's  Proc.  xxir.  ji.  lOB.]    W.  H. 

EDLIN  or  EDLYN,RICHAKD(1031- 
1677), astrologer,  bom  29  Sept.  1631  (Sloam 
MS,  1120,  f.  2),  was  practising  io  June  1659 
what  he  terms  his  *ooble  science'  in  'New 
BiBldings  in  Sugar  Loaf  Court  at  the  lower 
end  of  Tenter  Alley  naro  little  More-fields,' 
but  by  1664  had  removed  to  a  lees  retired 
'  study  next  door  above  the  four  Swans  in 
Biahopi^e  Street.'  From  the  style  of  his 
writings  he  appears  to  have  been  a  more  than 
ordinanly  iUiterate  knave.  He  published: 
1.  'Obinrvatiott»  Aatiolog^cet  or  An  As- 
trologieall  Biscourse  of  the  Enects  of  that 
notaUe  conjuaction  of  Satum  and  Stars  that 


happened  October  11, 1658,  and  other  Con-, 
liguratioua  concomitant.  ...  To  which  is 
prefixed  a  brief  Institution  for  the  better 
underatandiug  the  following  Discourse,  or 
any  other  of  the  like  nature;  and  also  added^ 
a  most  ingenious  Discourse  of  the  true  Svs* 
teme  of  the  World,'  2  pts.,  Svo,  London 
[1659]  (with  a  new  title-page,  Svo,  litnidon, 
1668).  2. 'Fne-NunciusSvderons:  An  As- 
trological Treatise  of  the  Efiecte  of  the  Great 
Conjunction  of  the  two  Superior  Planets., 
Saturn  &  Jupiter,  October  the  X*  1663,  aud 
other  Configurations  concomitant.  Wherein 
the  Fate  of  Europe  for  these  next  twenty, 
years  is  .  .  .  conjectured,' &c.,4to,  Xiondon, 
1C64.  Unfortunately,  by  reason  of  'those 
enormities '  the  author  Had  been  '  so  abun- 
dantly subject  to,'  many  of  the  events  fore- 
told had  happened  before  the  book  came 
Jbrth, '  but  not  before  it  was  penn'd,'  declares 
Edlin, '  as  divers  of  my  friends  do  very  well 
know.'  He  omits  all  mention  of  his  own  fate, 
apparently  through  modesty;  hediedl9FeU 
1676-7. 

[WortcB  ;  Coc^iei's  Kev  Biiiieia]>h!cal  DiO' 

timtnvy,  p.  623.]  G.  O. 

EDMONDES,  Sir  CLEMENT  (1664  P- 
1622),  clerk  to  the  council,  was  bom  at 
Siirawardiiie  in  Shropshire.  His  parentage 
is  not  knonii,  but  he  is  described  in  the  Ox- 
ford matriculati<m  register  as  a  yeoman's 
eon, '  pleb.  f. '  (O.?/.  Hist.  Soc  xl  15:i).  ThU 
disposes  of  the  statement  made  by  some  of 
his  biogmphers,  that  ho  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Edmondes  [q.  v.],  comptroller  and 
afterwards  treasurer  of  the  household  to 
James  I.  The  latter,  besides  being  only  tliree 
years  the  senior  of  Clement  Edmondea,  was 
bom  at  Plymouth,  and  there  is  pp  evidence 
of  a  relationship  between  than.  Anthony  k 
Wood,  followed  by  other  writers,  states  that 
his  father  was  an  earlier  Sir  Thomas  Ed- 
mondes,  who  was  comptitdler  of  thehousehold 
to  Henry  YIII,  but  no  otiier  erideuoe  of  the 
existence  of  this  personage  can  be  found 
(Atieme  Oxon.  ii.  ^2-3).  He  matriculated 
at  Oxford  8  July  I086,  entering  as  clerk  or 
chorister  at  All  Souls'  CoU^,  of  which  he 
became  a  fellow  in  1590.  He  proceeded  to 
the  degree  of  B.A.  5  Nov.  1589,  and  to  that 
of  M.A.  14  Oct.  1593.  A  letter  from  Ed- 
mondes  to  a  Mr.  Reynolds,  in  1598,  is  among 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury's  manuscripts  {Hist^ 
MSS.  Cknnm.  6th  Bep.  app.  p.  2566).  It  is 
probable  Uiat  Edmondes  owed  his  political 
advancement  in  great  part  to  his  marriage 
with  a  lady  of  the  court,  which  took  plaGe  at 
St.  Alphage  Church  by  license  dated  15  Feb. 
1697-8.  His  wife  wan  Maty  Clerk,  described 
as  attendant  npon  the  Lady  St^hrd,  and 
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daughter  of  Bobert  Clerlr  of  Grafton,  North- 
amptonaliire,  her  parents'  conaent  beine  at- 
tested by  her  brother  Lewis  and  by  her  tms- 
man,  Mr.  John  Johnson,  one  of  her  majesty'B 
ehaplaina.  BaJ^  Edmondes,  of  St.  JUartin 
Viutij,  drajwr,  attest*  the  ccmaent  of  die 
parenta  pf  nb  -raother  dement,  -who  U  de- 
scribed ia  of  St.  A^ham  ^pariah,  and  thirty 
veArs  of  age  (Marl.  She.  xxv.  247).  On 
1  July  1600  Edmondes  waa  the  bearer  of  a 
despatch  fipom  Sir  Francis  Vere  with  news  of 
the  battle  of  Nieuport  (Cat.  of  State  Papers, 
Bom.  1698-^1601,  p.  446).  On  6  May  io  the 
followinK  year  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
city  of  liondon  as  colleague  and  assistant 
to  the  remembrancer,  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher 
[q.  v.],  receiving  half  the  fee  and  a  Hvery 
gown  yearly  (CHy  Eecorda,  Repertory  25,  ft. 
329a,  288tf,  3176).  Four  years  later,  2  July 
1606,  on  the  resignation  of  his  distitiguished 
cnlef,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office,  at  a 

J early  salary  of  lOOi:  (ib.  Rep.  27,  f.  87  a). 
a  this  cajamyhe  drew  the  assurance  made 
by  the  king  for  ceitun  large  sums  of  moneV^ 
Imrowed  of  tfae'<aty,fbr  miieh,on  30  March 
1606,  he  received  a  warrant  from  the  priTT 
eonncil  for  IIS/.  IZs.  Ad.  Aa  the  official 
moutlipieoB  of  the  city  he  was  in  constant 
communication  with  the  court,  androade  such 
good  use  of  his  opportunities  as  to  obtain, 
18  Aug.  1609,  the  grant  of  the  office  of  derk 
of  the  council  for  life.  On  his  consequent 
'  resignation  of  the  office  of  city  remembrancer, 
which  seems  to  have  afforded  him  much  leisure 
for  literary  work,  the  city  presented  him  with 
fortyangftb  i<a  a  velTet  cloak  (ib.  Rep.  29,  t 
66  a). 

Betwton  1610  and  1612  Edmondes  bens- 
ilted  lai^y  from  the  forfeiture  of  recusants' 
estates,  tuut  m  4  Oct.  1613  be  received  ft 

rt  of  the  office  of  mustermaster-general. 
is  also  said  by  Wood  to  have  been  a 
master  of  requests.  In  December  1614  and 
the  fbllowing  months  he  was  engaged  in 
Holland  as  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the 
United  Provinces  conceniin^  disputes  as  to 
throwing  open  the  East  India  trade  and  the 
Greenland  fisheries.  He  was  knighted  by 
James  I  at  Hampton  Court  99  Sept.  1617,  in 
company  -with  Sir  George  Calvert  and  Sir 
Albert  Morton,  who  were  also  clerks  of  the 
councfl.  Edmondes  seems  not  to  have  been 
above  taking  a  bribe  to  promote  the  interests 
of  suitors  to  the  privy  council.  The  mayor 
of  Exeter,  m  Auinut  1620,  sent  him  *two 
meees  of  44a.'  to  hasten  a  matter  wbieb  be 
had  befbre  the  eounidl  {CaL  ef  State  Fapen, 
Dom.  1619-23,  p.  172),  and  in  May  1621  he 
was  accused  by  a  Mr.  Leate  of  Mving  re- 
ceived a  bribe  from  the  Spanish  merchants 
lor  CiToaring  them  in  a  suteidyraiaedfortlie 


suppression  of  pirates  (ib.  p.  2Sd).  Eidmondes 
represented  the  university  of  Oifo^  in  th6' 
third  parliament  of  Jatpes  I,  Which  met' 
20  Jan.  1620,  and  was  dissolved  8  Feb.  1631 , 
his  colleague  being  Sir  John  Bennet.  'His 
final  promotion  was  to  the  office  of  seeretalry 
of  state,  but  be  was  prevented  from  entering 
upon  its  duties  by  his  death,  fhom  ajboplexy, 
which  took  place  on  13  Oct.  16S2,  at  bis  town 
house  at  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  at  the  aM 
of  fifly-eight.  His  will,  dated  80  April  1621,' 
was  proved  in  the  P,  C.  0.  28  Oct.  1692  (93, 
Savife).  HepurchasedthemanotofPreston, 
near  Northampton,  of  a  descendant  of  the 
Hartwell  family,  in  whose  possession  it  had 
been  for  many  generations.  He  was  buried 
in  Preston  Church,  where  a  monument  and 
memorial  stone  were  erected  to  his  mem6ry 
with  English  and  Latin  inscriptions.  Jvi 
had  three  children — a  son,  Charles,  and  two 
daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  all  of  whom 
survived  him. 

Edmondes  had  a  high  reputation  for  leant*' 
ing  and  as  a  writer  on  military  art.  Antboiiy 
4  Wood  say^  'he  was  aleamed  ^non,  was' 
generally  skiird  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  and 
ramous  as  well  for  military  as  for  politic 
affairs,  and  therefore  esteemed  by  aU  as  an  or*: 
nament  to  his  degree  and  profession.'  Fuller 
writes:  'This  author  may  pass  for  an  eminent 
instance  to  what  perfection  of  theorie  they 
may  attain  in  the  matter  of  war  who  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  practick  part  therof.* 
His  name  appears  among  the  subscribers  to 
Minsheu's  polyglot  dictionary  in  1617.  His 
works  were :  1.  *  Observations  upon  the  first 
five  bo(^a  of  Oeraar^s  Commentaries,'  dedi- 
cated to  Sir  Frauds  Vere,  fol.  licmdofti  1600. 
'Observations  on  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Books,' foL  London,  1600.  Another  edition-, 
fol.  Xiondon,  1604.  with  medallion  portraitis 
of  Cesar  and  (?)  Edmonds.  This  edition  i» 
not  mentioned  by  bibliographer^  but  a  copy 
is  in  Dr.  Williams'sLibrary  in  G^tonStreet, 
Gower  Street,  and  the  title-page  is  in  the 
Guildhall  Library.  Another  edition  of  the 
first  five  books,  dedicated  to  Prince  Henry, 
with  his  portrait,  fol.  London,  1609.  Other 
editions,  with  the  ei^th  botuc  of  commen- 
taries by  A.  HirtiuB  and  his  commentaries 
on  the  Alexandrian  and  African  wars,  ap^ 
peared  in  1656, 1677^  and  1696,  aU  publisbed 
in  London.  An  edition  without  plac6  4r  data 
is  in  the  libiftry  of  Merton  Gollsge,  Orfoid; 

2.  '  Observations  on  tiie  Landing-  of  Faces 
desinied  for  the  Invasion  of  a  GoontaT. .  .  ; 
"With  smne  animadversions  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,'  8vo,  London,  1769.  This  it  a 
reprint  from  the  autiior's  previous  workl 

3.  *  The  Manner  of  our  Modem  Training  or 
Tactick  Practice,'  appended  to  the  ranoua 
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cjditions  of  _  thtt  '  ObBeiratioos  on  Caesar's 
Commentaries.  The  tbllo'nriaff  have  not  been 
paUiBlied : '  HistoiT  ofttie  United  Proviacbs,' 
1016  j:£xeter  Odl.  Oxford,  MS.  103): 
■criptum  of  thePolit^  of  tha  United  Pro^ 
■viutaJ  1616  (Bodleian  Library,  Tanner 
MS.  216,  bnd  manuBcriptfl  of  Lord  (Althorpe, 
Groevcnor  Square,'  Stft.  MSS.  Comm.  2na 
Bep.  p.  46) ;  *  Report  toucbiti^  tbe  flooded 
Lands  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  North- 
ampton. Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  and  Nor- 
fol£;i618(BodIeianLibraryMSS0;  'AFew 
Words  to  iJieTrdned  Bands  and  Souldiers  of 
London  Citie  in  theaePeriloufl  Times,'  19  June 
1642,  foL  20  pp.  (GuildhaU  Librtry  MS.  3). 
This  is  a  clever  forgery,  purporting  to  have 
been  written  at  the  atwve  date,  and  consists 
of  a  sliRhtly  altered  transcript  of  the  treatise 
fta  modem  tactics,  No.  3  above. 

[Wood's  AtheniB  OxoD.  ii.  322-3 ;  Fasti  Oxon, 
M.  i.  ooL  339;  Fuller's  Worthioa;  Metcalfe's 
Book  of  KDights,  p.  172;  Remembrandai  or 
Lettflivbook  (tftbe  Citv  of liondon,  p.  47  ». ;  S7II. 
to  Rymor'B  Fcedeta,  fi.  8S8  :  Bndgea's  Hist,  of 
5oTthsmptonahire,  i.  882^3.]  C.  W-H. 

EDMONDES,  Sie  THOJIAS  (1563?- 
1639),  diplomatist,  fifth  son  of  Thomas  Ed- 
mondes of  Fowey,  Cornwall,  was  bom  at 
Plymouth  about  1663.  His  father  was  head- 
customer  of  the  port  of  Plymouth,  was  maydr 
in  1582,  and  was  himself  the  son  of  Henry 
Edmondes  of  New  Sorum,  "Wiltshire,  by 
juliana,  daughter  of  William  Brandon  of  the 
same  place  ^f.  Sitt.  MSS.  Q»nm.  9th  Rep, 
263 b,  277  b).  His  mother  wo^  Joan,  daughter 
of  Antony  DelabareofSherWrne,  Dorsetshire, 
.^nother  S\x  Thomas  Edmondes  is  stated  by 
Anthony  4  Wood  to  have  been  controller  of 
^loen  Elizabeth's  household,  and  to  have 
brought  bis  namesake  to  court  at  a  very  early 
age  (cf.  4tkena  Oxon.  ii.  322-S).  But  there 
is  no  proof  of  the  presence  of  an  elder  Sir 
Tbom&a  Edmondes  about  the  court,  and  his 
existence  is  shadowy.  Sir  Francis  Walsi^g- 
ham  patronised  yoqng  Edmondes,  and  in  169Q 
he  waa  appointed  Enklish  agent  to  Henry  IV 
at  Paris,  at  a  salary  of  twenty  shillings  a  day. 
Tlie  money  was  paid  so  irregularlv  that  m 
1593  Edmondes  assorted  that  he  had  *  not  the 
means  wherewith  to  put  a  good  gormeat  on 
my  back  to  appear  in  nonest  company.'  For 
a  short  period  Edmondes  contemplated  all^- 
{fig  himaelf  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  bui  hts 
oorre^Kmdencewiththeeail  ceased.onSI  Dec. 
IfidK.  Tbeocefbrth  be  waa  faithAd  to  the 
Ckscilk  (ud  was  denounped  M  J^da^'  by 
EBsera  following.  To  VoA  Antonio  he  was 
^wajiTB  opposed,  and  declined  to  aid  Jiis  ih- 
kiguea  in  Fr««J9  or  Englapd.  On  17  May 
1^6  hejarw^jjuited  secretary  to  the  fiueeij 
for  the  frencH  tongue^  and  was  recalled  fironi 


Paris  soon  afterwards.  He  resumed  his  o^cB 
as  ^eat  ^t  the  French  court  forasht^  tiine 
in  October  1597,  and  for  a  third  time  bet^e^ 
July  1698  and  June  1699.  Bif  HepryKeVillk 
who  -waa  then  ambassador  At  Paris,  wrot^'of 
his  diplomatic  abilities  in  the  higlMBt 
In  tiie  foUowing  Deceihber  lie  waa'  ietit  .to 
make  arrangements  foracoijfeTQncc  between 
English  envoys  and  Archduke  Albert  in  ^ 
Netherlands:  tbe  nrchdukti  wets'  unwitliTUf 
that  the  conferuiiro  i^hoiildtiQ^^  place  iliBit^ 
land,  S8  Eduioiiilt's  was  Instructed  tti  jimV 
pose;  the  en\ny  < iMTHd'urt  jrmmrvud  In  Pflria 
and  arranged  tli;il  t!i>'  mi^ctini;^  of  tli>^  crim- 
missione^^  for  m '^otintinf;  pf-in  f  plioiild 
take  place  atllf-ulrfruo.  II'?  rn-i  urrf^J  to  Eiij^- 
land  on  17  I'^^b.  l.  rt  tV-r  BniPs.-ld 

11  Maicb;  ainv  iLrclidiikr  iij^''aia  L'lt-vt'n 
dayslat^rj  ol  '  i  r.  -J;  his  oss^^ut  to  take  part 
i|i  the  negOtiiitiLiii^ ;  aud  waa  received  with 
spemal  fovou^  %^^£|^iaklbdt!l)  in  ApnL  WL* 

bbehalfof£C|^Dd  atBoologno.  Ho  stayed 
there  ftom  16Ttf ay  to  38  J'niy  1298,  bat  4 
dispute  as  to  jreciHcl^nca  betWEien  the  i^^ni^ 
sentativea  of  il<i:  tir'gotLati&g  powetS,  9ttu4 
and  England;  broti^bt  tbo  meeting  to  an 
abortive  ending.  Edinundca  waa  rmviirrlL-d 
forhia  eiertiorii  witli  a  cltrkahiptil"  the  prli.'y 
council.  In, rime  juuI  August  llj{.U  be  wag 
sent  to  Fran^  to  prot<.  5t  agiiint-t  the  bad 
treatmeut  to  wIuKfi  ilw  Fnmi!!!  salgectad 
English  mercliiiiits.  aud  tn  su^gi-sT  an  active 
alliance  betwi-^-ii  IChztib  -tli  \  1  leiirr  IV  foe 
the  purpose  oi  ;ii  tucking  Spain  in  tin;  Nother- 
landB.  On29S.ipt.l60liiewaaeleot6dMJ?; 
forliakeard.  On  10  Fob.  1602-3  he  was  lit 
London  supping  with  his  &iends  WinwoO^L 
Chamberlam,  and  others  at  the  Mermaio. 
tavern  (CHAMMKtAliff,Zfitferj^  p.  17S),  The 
death  «  Elizftbeth  did  not  intarferc  witb  Ed- 
mondes*s  dipb'inaliic  work.  He  waa  knighted 
by  James  1,20  >Iny  IC-Ofl ;  on  13  Maceti  160^- 
1604  became  M  l',  i'^r  \\'iliijn  ;  andaftertia 
conclusion  of  pmci'  Xha  wwii  Spain  and  Eng- 
landflS  Aug.  1  ''0 !:,  Li  i  iiiri'.^  ajiiS'iK-i^iidirtothe 
archduke  at  l-riii^>-l^.  JI''  I- 11  l^inland  t^o 
take  up  his  olli  .';  ^'J  April  "tliUl,  afU  r  being 
granted  a  rtvcri^ioti  to  tlie  ^"Ht  *if  tlnrt 
of  the  cEowi.  KJuujinli'H  c-lLifily  ilinftcd 
his  energies  si^  Tirii-.---Ts  kcji'pin^  llie  pcnoa 
between  Spain  anJ  the  Sttttiis-tiuui-nil,  aikd 
found  IVince  Mfturioe  difficult  to  deal  with. 
He  was  reealkd  in  the  autucin  cf  1600. 
April  3610  he  Auted  aaan  aasistaiit-cOiiuiKU-i 
•ioner  in  the  atSTOtiations  tor  a  def«n'dv&  lU* 
liance  between  I'rtiii™  xmA  nntrl'ind,  and  iitl 
^laj^  following'  ha^itily  m  tfl  Poria  M 
Englishamba-  "dyriiiocdt^r  tliat  ha  might  re- 
port CBi  the  con  nuenceiof  HttnrjIV?  ^'S^Ur 
sinatibn.   The  French  ^oVetAiiinit  did  ira&t 
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it  cuuld.  to  prevent  Edmondes's  appoiatment 
to  Paris.  M.  de  Fulsieux,  Henry  iV's  chief 
ministeivcompl&medtbat  he  knew  too  much 
about  France,  and  YilleroL  a  secretary  of 
state,  fbared  '  bis  spirit  and  cours^e/  Ed- 
mondes was,  however,  well  received.  Karly 
in  1611  friends  of  the  elector  palatine  con- 
sulted him  as  to  the  reception  likely  to  be 
accorded  in  Etiduid  to  the  elector's  offer  of 
marriage  withTnncess  Elisabeth,  and  he 
was  soon  instructed  to  open  nc^tiations  tar 
the  marriage  of  Prince  Henry  with  Princess 
ChristinaXouisXnrssister,  PrinccHcnry's 
dmth  (0  Nor.  1612)  brought  the  proposal  to 
mothing,  and  on  9  Not.  he  received  instmc- 
tiom  to  jpropose  Ptriuce  Charles  as  the  Prin- 
cess Chnstina's  Buitor  in  his  dead  brother's 
place.  Edmondes  deemed  this  haste  inde- 
cent, and  suppressed  the  despatch.  James  I 
subsequently  approved  his  action,  and  ex- 
^inea  that  it  iiad  not  been  intended  that 
Edmondes  should  open  the  proposal,  but 
should  entertain  it  if  suggested  by  others. 
In  1613  some  dispute  arose  as  to  precedency 
between  him  ana  the  Spuiish  ambassador. 
Edmondes  is  said  to  have  privately  journeyed 
to  Rome,  and  obtained  proof  from  the  pa^ 
archives  of  England's  right  to  precede  Castile 
(JjiAyiJtjStataWorthies).  In  December  1618 
ae  applied  for  his  recall,  but  the  request  was 
zefiiud  on  the  ground  th^ t  he  was  best  fitted 
to  carry  on  the  negotiations  for  a  marriage 
between  Prince  Chades  and  Princess  Chris- 
tina.  Jameslwasenthttsiasticforthe match; 
his  council  oppcued  it.  The  French  court 
cnve  no  positive  indications  of  its  intentions. 
Edmondes  came  to  England  in  January  1013- 
1614,  but  returned  to  Toris  in  the  foUowing 
July,  with  a  view  to  aiding  the  marriage 
scheme,  which  came  to  nothijig.  Edmondes 
attended  the  conference  between  the  French 
|)rotestants  and  the  government  at  Loudun 
in  1016,  and  recommended  the  former  to  ac- 
cept the  Utter*s  terms,  although  his  displays 
ot  hosttUtT  to  Roman  caUiolicism  had  often 
ieopardised  his  friendly  relations  with  the 
French  court.  At  the  dose  of  1616  he  was 
ordefed  to  England,  but  directed  to  hold 
Umself  in  readiness  to  return  to  France.  On 
31  Dec.  James  I  made  him  controller  of  his 
household,  and  admitted  him  next  day  to  the 
privT'  council.  In  Januanr  1016-17  he  and 
Winwood  arranged  with  Siamafissi,  the  Sa- 
voyard envoy,  that  Raleigh  should  attack 
Genoa  in  the  interests  of  Savoy  against  Spai  n ; 
but  the  scheme  broke  down,  and  in  1618 
Raleigh,  just  before  his  execution,  charged 
Edmondes^  among  otheni,  with  having  in- 
stigated him  to  attack  Spain  on  bis  last 
voyage.  He  returned  to  France  in  April 
1617.  but  retired  from  the  embassy  betore 


the  year  closed.  On  19  Jan.  1617-18  he  be- 
came treasurer  of  the  royal  household,  and, 
in  1020  succeeded  by  rever»on  to  the  clerk- 
ship of  the  crown  in  the  king's  bench  court. 
He  was  elected  M.P.  forbothDorchesterand 
Bewdley  in  December  1620,  and  chose  to  sit 
for  the  latter  constituencv.   In  February 

1623-  4  he  was  elected  for  Cnichester,  and  for^ 
Oxford  University  on  16  April  1625.  He  was 
rejected  at  0:abrd  23  March  I62&-6,  but 
the  return  was  declared  void.  Hewaselected 
for  Penryn,  Cornwall,  on  3  Uarch  1627-8. 
He  spoke  uequently  in  the  Haaae  of  Com- 
mons in  behalf  <^  toe  govenunent,  and  irri-* 
tated  the  opposition  by  his  insistence  on 
Charles  Ps  honesty  and  good  intentions.  In 
the  third  parliament  of  Charles  I  he  proposed 
the  appointment  of  Sir  John  Hnch  as  speaker 
(Manui  1028),  and  in  the  famous  sitting  of 
2  March  1628-9  tried  to  protect  the  speuier 
from  the  assaults  of  the  parliamentary  leaders. 
He  visited  Paris  in  June  1629  as  English  am- 
bassador to  ratify  a  new  peace  treaty  between 
France  and  England.  This  business  ended 
in  September.  Hislastofficialworkwaathatof 
special  ambassador  in  France  from  Jan.to  J  uly 
1630.  He  died  20  Sept.  1639,  ased  about  70. 

Edmondes  married  twice.  His  first  wife, 
whom  he  married,  according  to  Cluunberiain, 
in  May  1601,  was  ]!kb§^alen,  daughter  and 
oiheireas  of  Sir  John  Wood,  clerk  of  the  si^ 
net ;  she  was  dead  on  23  Nov.  1614.  Ha 
second  wife  was  Sara,  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Harington  of  Exton,  and  sister  of  the  first 
Lord  Horington  of  Exton.  She  had  been 
twice  previously  married:  first  to  Francis, 
lord  Ilastings,  eldest  son  of  George,  fourth 
earl  of  Huntingdon  (d.  1696);  secondly  to 
Edward,  eleventh  baron  Zouche  (d.  1625) .  The 
license  for  Edmondes's  marriage  to  this  lady, 
who  was  sixty  years  old,  is  dated  1 1  Sept.  1 626 
(FoetSK,  Marruufe  lAceiuet,  p.  441 ;  Bvkee, 
Peerage,  s.  T.  *  Huntingdon ').  Through  his 
first  wim  Edmondes  acquired  the  manor  of 
Albyns,  Romford,  Essex,  where  Inigo  Jonea 
built  a  mansion  for  him.  He  had  one  son  and 
tbreedaughtersbyliisfirstmarriage.  TheEon, 
Henry,  was  bom  in  July  1602,  is  said  to  hare 
become  kniglit  of  the  Ba^  and  died  in  1635^ 
an  inveterate  drunkard.  Ine  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury and  SirRobert  Cecil  were  his  godfathers 
(Chahbehuin,  p.  146).  The  eldest  daagb- 
ter,  Isabella,  whose  godmother  was  the  Arch- 
duchess of  Austria,  was  bom  at  Brussels  in 
November  1607,  and  married,  about  March 

1624-  5,  Henry,  lord  Delawarrj  Mary,  the 
second  daughter,  married  Robert  Mildmay, 
by  whom  she  had,  among  other  children,  a 
son,  Benjamin,  who  became^  Baron  Fitzwal- 
ter ;  Louisa,  the  youngest  child,  was  boptieed 
16  Sept.  1611,  her  god&ther  beingLouinxni, 
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and  her  godmotlier  the  queen-regent.  In 
March  1685-6  she  marriea  one  of  her  father's 
servants. 

Edmondea  was  very  short  in  stature,  and 
was  known  to  hU  contemporaries  as  the 
'  little  muL*  Qis  reputation  as  a  diploma- 
tist was  very  great.  Sir  Bofaert  Cecil  do- 
scribed  him  as  '  very  trusty  and  sufHcient,' 
and  the  enemies  of  ^inglaud  never  concealed 
their  fear  of  him.  The  style  of  his  despatches 
is  dear  and  pointed,  and  all  his  letters, 
-whether  on  pnvate  or  public  topics,  arc  emi- 
nently readable.  A  very  valuable  collection 
of.Edfmondcs's  correspondence,  in  twelve  folio 
Tolumee,  is  now  among  the  @towe  MSS.  (707) 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  bos  been  succes- 
sively in  the  posecssion  of  Secretary  Thurloe, 
Lord-chancellor  Somers,  the  Hon.  Philip 
Torke,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  and  the 
Earl  of  Ashbunmam.  Kearlyfmecn  hundred 
letters  from  and  to  Edmondes  are  here  ex- 
tan^  and  all  political  persons  of  note  of  the 
tixae  are  repreeented,  A  portrait  in  oils  was 
at  one  time  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  but 
tjhia  unhappuy  is  now  misung. 

ptfneh  o£  Edmondes's  offlcinl  corrcspondooce 
was  printed  by  Dr.  Thomas  Birch  in  hia  Hiatori- 
cai  '^er  of  the  Kegotiationa  between  the  Courta 
of  England,  FiBQCO,  and  Bmssels  from  the  year 
1672  to  1S17,  Lend.  1749,  and  In  hia  Memoirs 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Lond.  1754.  Lode's  Tllus- 
tiations  of  British  HiBtoiT,1791,  andWinwood's 
Memorinls,  1725,  also  contain  many  of  Kd* 
Riondes's  despatchen.  Soe  also  Biof^.  Brit.,  ed. 
Kippis;  Gardiner'a  Htst. ;  Foister'a  Sir  John 
Eliot,  vola.  i.  it. ;  Chamberlain's  Letters,  temp, 
EHs.  (ConuL  Soc.) ;  Cal.  State  Papera,  Dom. 
IWft-iesO;  Lloyd'a  Sufte  Worthica.]     9,  L. 

KDMONDSj  RICHARD  0801-1886), 
scientific  writer,  eldest  eon  of  Richard  Ecl- 
monds,  town  clerk  and  solicitor  of  Penzance, 
was  bom  on  18  Sept.  1801,  and  educoted  at 
Penzance.  Hehadeomepoeticalta3tes,af^er- 
wards  manifested  in  forty-four  hymns  contri- 
buted to  a  volume  of '  Hymns  for  Festivals  of 
the  Church'  n867).  In  1828  be  contributed 
tothe  'Cornish  Magazine.'  The  Royal  Geologi- 
cal Society  of  Cornwall,  founded  at  Penzanco 
in  1814,  stimulated  Edmonds  to  geological 
obsen'ations  inMount'sBay,e8peci[lJlyoathe 
sandbanks  between  Penzance  and  Marazion 
and  thesnbinerged  finestaof^t  shore,  andho 
commantcatedlus  results  to  that  society.  In 
1643  the  ^RDzance  Natural  History  and  An- 
tiquarian Society  was  established.  It  began 
to  publish  in  ISw,  and  communications  from 
EomoncU  were  revised  and  collected  in  a 
volume  entitled  'The  Land's  End  District: 
its  Antiqiutics,  Natural  History,  Natural 
Phenomena,  and  Scenery'  (1862).  In  1832 
Edmonds  sent  papers  '  On  Sleteors  observed 


in  Cornwall'  and  '  On  the  Ancient  Chiuroh 
discovered  in  Perranzabuloe'  to  the '  LiteraiT 
Gazette'  and  the  'Loudon  and  Edinburek 
Philosophical  Magazine,'  and  subsequenuy 
from  time  to  tims  he  contributed  to  these 
journals  on  antiquarian  and  g^lc^icol  sub*- 
jects.  Edmonds  was  corresponding  secretary 
for  Cornwall  of  the  Gtunbnan  Ajcueological 
Society.  He  became  a  diligent  inquirer 
after  tne  evidences  of  Phoenician  commerce, 
of  Itoman  rule,  and  Celtic  possession  in  tlie 
western  peninsula  of  CornwaU.  Hecolleoted 
many  interesting  facts,  but  was  wsntiiw  iu 
the  critical  faculty  necessary  for  useful  in- 
vestigation. 

On  5  July  1843  a  remarkable  disturbanoe 
of  the  sea  was  observed  in  Mount's  Boy. 
Edmonds  recorded  with  much  care  the  pheno- 
mena as  observed  by  him  at  Penzance.  Ue 
collected  accounts  of  analogous  phenomena 
on  the  Cornish  coast,  and  in  subsequent  years 
several  examples  of  similar  alternate  ebbings 
and  fiowinffs  of  the  sea  were  recorded  by  Ed- 
monds ana  others,  and  rather  hastily  attri- 
buted by  him  to  submarine  earthquakes.  Ed- 
monds thus  gained  the  title  of  aseismolo^stf 
to  which  he  certainly  can  make  no  dais.  Ha 
was  singularly  modest  and  timid,  oven  to  tlia 
point  of  confusion  in  stating  his  views.  Not- 
withstanding this  he  collected  with  much 
labour  all  the  remarkable  facts  connected 
with  earthquakes,  and  induces  his  readers 
to  believe  that  ho  traces  some  connection 
between  the  abnormal  tides  of  the  Atlantio 
and  tho  small  earthquake  shocks  sometimes 
felt  in  Cornwall.  He  bad  never  received  any 
scientific  training,  and  failed  to  attribute  the 
oscillations  to  t^eir  true  cause,  the  formation 
of  a  vast  tide  wave  in  mid  ocean,  probaUy  due 
to  astronomical  influonces.  lie  wrote  about 
twelve  papers  on  the  Celtic  renuins  of  Corn- 
wall, upon  Roman  antiquities,  and  ancient 
customs.  His  papers  on  the  agitations  of  the 
sea  were  sent  to  the  Itoyal  Irish  .A  cademy,  to 
the  British  Association,  the  '  Gentleman's 
Slagazine,'  the  *  Philosophical  Magazine,*  as 
well  as  to  the  journals  published  the  Corn- 
wall Geological  Society  and  to  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Cornwall.  Edmonds  left  Corn- 
wall shortly  after  1870,  and  died  in  166G. 

[Tbo  Land's  End  District,  1882;  Boase  and 
Courtney's  Bibl.  Comub. ;  Reports  of  Plymonth 
Inst.  18S8;  Tran8.of Royal Comvall Oeol. Soc; 
Edinburgh  New  Phil.  Journ.  1845  ;  London 
and  Edinbnrgh  FhiL  Mag.  1832;  Lit.  G-azette, 
1832-6;  Royal  CorQWalt  Polytechnic  Soc.  12tl\ 
Eep.  1869.]  R.  H-T. 

EDMONDS,  Sir  WILLIAM  (rf.  1G06), 
colonel  in  the  Dutch  service,  born  at  Stirling, 
was  the  son  of  a  Imker  of  Edinburgh,  accord- 
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ing  to  P^ham'a  *  Gompleat  Gentleman,' 
l^i,  p.  5.  While  fltill  a  boy  he  ran  away 
to  the  Low  Cmmtriea,  where  he  finally  rose 
to  the  rank  of  coloneL  He  was  in  command 
of  a  regiment  of  Scotch  ibot  cut  to  pieces  at 
li^ngen,  1  Jul;f  100(^  the  day  hubre  the 
hatUectf  Nieaport.  He  vss  kilted  during  the 
del^ee  of  Bheinbnv,  8  Sept.  1606.  while 
on  avwt  toScotland  ne  Uvea  with  his  parents 
at  St^inff^here  hie  huilt  the  manse,  pulled 
down  itt  1832,  and  presented  a  pair  of  colours 
to  the  towA,  One  of  his  daughters  married 
^miomasLivingstone  ;  their  eldest  son  was 
created  Viscount  TeTiot  hy  William  HI  in 
1698.  On  his  death  in  1711  the  peerage 
became  extinct. 

rChamben'8EntiBeDt3eotsinen,l8'5;N'immo*8 
StirliugHhire,  1 777,  p.  SS6 ;  Sir  R.  SibbiM's  8tir- 
Usgsbira,  1710,P.4«;I)alton*i8irKdir)urdCedt, 
i. 47, 138.]  N.  D.  P.P. 

EDMONDS,  WILLIAM  (ia60?-1616), 
jeeuit.  [See  Webtoh.] 

EDMONDSON,  GEORGK  (1798-1863), 
edncationalist,  bom  in  Lancaster  8  Sept. 
1798  of  quaker  parents,  spent  his  early  years 
entirely  among  quak^rs,  and  always  be- 
longed to  the  society.  He  had  a  gift  for 
meSianical  invention,  shared  by  his  brother 
Thomas  [q.  v.]  They  were  both  educated  at 
Acworth  school,  Yorkshire,  of  which  John 
Fothergill  [q.v.]  was  the  principal  supporter. 
Fothergill  proposed  that  the  pupils  of  both 
Aexee  should  be  taught  a  trade.  Little  was  done 
to  realise  bis  views,  but  Acworth  was  a  better 
English  middle  class-school  than  existed  else- 
where in  the  country  at  the  time.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  Edmondson  left.  He  wished  to 
he  a  teacher,  and  was  apprenticed  to  William 
Singleton,  the  reading  master  of  the  Ac- 
worth  echo61,who  had  commenced  ahoarding- 
Bchoolin  alargeold-fashionedhouseatBroom- 
hall,  near  Sheffield.  Singleton  was  a  hnmane 
man  who  olgected  to  the  use  of  the  rod. 
Edmondson  learned  bookbinding  under  him, 
executing  all  that  was  necessary  for  theschooL 
Awell-knownI'Viend, Daniel  Wheeler,  taught 
Edmondson  agriculture. 

In  1814  Alexander  I  of  Russia  visited  Eng- 
hmd.  HewBsmuchimpreBftedbythequakers, 
and  in  1817  invited  Wheeler  to  superintend 
some  agricultural  institutions  in  Russia.  Ed- 
mondson, on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  SingleUm, 
joined  the  party  as  tutor  to  Mr.  Wheeler's 
children  and  assistant  in  the  work.  He  lived 
in  Russia  until  1820,  when  he  returned  to 
England  to  marry  Miss  Singleton,  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  old  schoolmaster.  He  returned 
with  his  wifi»  to  Okta,  near  St.  Peteishiug, 
where  they  were  living  during  the  inundation 
in  1824.  Ifa  the  course  of  the  following  year 
the  whole  of  the  hog  land  around  the  capital 


was  brought  into  cultivation.  After  sevcp 
years' residence  in  Russia,  during  which  he  ac- 

?[uired  good  conversational  knowledge  of  the 
anguage,  he  returned  to  England,  although 
the  emperor  made  him  hatmaoroe  offers  to 
remain.  He  returned  to  England  less  rich 
than  he  might  have  been  but  for  his  scruples 
against  accepting  bribes.  The  emperor,  in- 
deed, offered  Edmondson  a  thousand  aoree  of 
unreclaimed  land  at  Shoosharry,  whidi  Ed- 
mondson declined,  as  the  only  dwelling  avail- 
able during  the  work  would  have  been  fatal 
tohisfamily.  In  England  Edmondson  opeDcd 
a  school  at  Blackburn  in  18S0,  and  a  little 
later  on  one  at  Tulketh  Hall,  near  Pieston. 
At  Tulketh  Hall  he  had  to  refuse  numerous 
pupils,  when  he  was  induced  to  take  Queen- 
wood  Hall,  Hampshire,  erected  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Robert  Owen.  There  eight  hundrci^ 
acres  of  land  enabled  him  to  add  agriculture 
to  the  subjects  taught  in  his  school,  and  he 
was  able  to  carry  out  his  great  aim  of  establish- 
ing a  science  and  technical  school.  He  was 
one  of  the  early  promoters  of  the  College  pf 
Preceptors,  and  went  beyond  his  fellows  iA 
his  appreciation  of  the  value  of  ;|ffactieal  in- 
struction. His  geniua  "Ulj  more  in  oigajdmt- 
tion  than  teaching,  and  he  made  the  school 
veiy  perfect  in  its  arrangements.  He  had  a 
carpenter's  and  a  blacluniiths  eh<H)  as  well 
as  a  printing-office,  in  which  a  monthly  perio* 
dical  was  isaued,  edited,  and  at  one  tune  set 
up  by  the  boys.  He  had  several  Bradahaws 
among  his  school  books,  in  which  the  hoys 
w^  examined  in  finding  routes.  Professor 
Tyndall,  Professor  Archer  Hirst,  Dr.  H.  De- 
bus, F.R.3.,  and  ProfW>r  Frankland  ««M 
among  the  teachers.  Oneof  theearliestpusils 
at  Queenwood  was  Henry  Fawcett  [q.  T.J 

Like  Pestalozzi,  Edmoirason  had  the  power 
of  influencing  those  about  htm  by  his  own 
enthusiasm,  and  did  much  to  introduce  a  new 
system  of  education.  He  was  largely  tis^ted 
by  his  wife,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  had 
a  superior  intellect  to  his  own.  He  died,  after 
one  day's  illness,  15  May 1803,  and  was  buried 
in  the  burial-ground  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
at  Southampton.  People  of  all  kinds  pf 
opinion  assembled  to  show  their  r^ard  Sex 
his  capacity,  usefulness,  and  integrity. 

[Fxom  tha  Luae  to  the  Neva,  London,  1679; 
Bffiiuiaisceacas  by  Bdmoodson's  daiuht«r,  iSx^, 
Davis  Benson ;  letter*  of  Frofesaor  J.  TyodaU, 
Dr.  John  Yeats,  and  C  Wilmoic^  principal  of 
QuaoBwood  Oollege.]  G.  J,  H. 

EDMONBSOIT^  HENRY (16a7P-1659), 
sdioolmast^rbwnin  Cumberiandaboutl607, 
entered  Queen's  GoUufe,  Qxiicff^  10  May 
1622,  ag^  15.  'After  he  had  undergone  the 
servUe  places  of  a  poor  child  and  tabarder* 
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he  i^oceeded  B.A.  31  June  1626  aod  M.A. 
80  Jtine  1630,  aj^  was  elected  feRovf  of  his 
coll^.  He  became  usher  of  Tanbridge 
sehoM,  Kent,  under  Dr.  Nicholas  Grey>  and 
in  1656,  on  khe  death  of  Thomas  Widaowes, 
was  af>i)omted  hy  'hh  college  master  of  the 
eaiinrvi  free  school  of  Northleacb.Glouces- 
tenhiratVhere  he  franatned  till  hia  death. 
He  waft  buried  in  the  church  there  on  16  July 
1659,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  a 
highly  efficient  schoolmaster.  His  works,  all 
on  educational  topics,  were :  1. '  Lingua  Lin- 
guaram.  The  natural  language  of  languBses, 
wherein  it  is  desired  and  endeavoured  tnat 
tongues  may  be  brought  to  teach  themselves 
and  words  may  be  best  fancied,  understood, 
and  remembered,'  London,  1655.  2.  'Ho- 
monyma  et  Synonyma  Linguae  Latinie  cod- 
juBcta  ft  disjuneta,'  Oxford,  1661.  There 
M  also  a  i^oik  by  Edmondson  in  manuscript 
M  the  Bodleian  (Rawl.  M8.  in  Bi6l.  Bodt. 
Miae.  p.  226)  entitled  'Incruenta  Coutentio 
riTsBellum  Bationale,' dedicated  toSirHennr 
Wonley,  bait.,  uid  dated  1  Jan.  1646-7.  It 
is  'a  eelleetion  of  arguments  pro  snd  con 
dirided  into  asvAn  parts,  viz.  Aoademia,  Aula, 
OsmpnsMsrtinSjBe^hlica,  DomnsExterior, 
Domas  Interior,  and  Uomas  Superior.* 

tpxf.  UbW.  Itog.  (Oxf.  Hist.  Soc.),  vol.  ii.  pt. 
ii.  406;  Wood's  Atbens  Oxon.  (Wm).  lii. 
474-S;  Wood's  Fasti  Ozoo. (Bliss),!. 426, 456.] 

S.  L. 

KDMONBSOW,  JOSEPH  (rf.  1786), 
herald  and  genealogist,  was  originally  ap- 
prenticed to  s  barber,  but  afterwuxis  became 
a  coach-painter,  and  being  much  employed 
in  gmHaaoning  coat-armour  on.  carriages  was 
led  to  the  Study  of  heraldry  and  genealogy. 
He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  in  Mardi  1764  was  created 
Mowbray  herald  extraordinary  {N<ibLB,  (hl- 
Itffe  &fArnu,  p.  444).  This  appointment  in 
the  Gollef^  of  Anns  did  not  prevent  him 
from  contmuinff  the  eoacb-paintmg  business, 
which  he  earned  on  successfully  for  many 
years.  The  appearance  of  hia  *  Baronagium ' 
(1764)  attracted  the  attention  of  the  nobiliU^, 
And  brought  him  much  employment  in  the 
compilation  of  pedigrees.  Indeed,  most  of  thd 
peers  had  theiJf  genealogies  dra'wn  up  or  re- 
arranged by  liim.  'When  the  baronets  made 
an  unsuc easeful  attempt  to  obtun  some  aug- 
mentation of  th^  privilaees,  aS  appenda^ 
to  th^  tklM,  tiiey  MUMe  fidaondsoiL  as  their 
•Bcretaxy.  HedwdUhisreudeneein  War- 
viek  Stfeet,  GoUen  S^uan,  on  17  Feb.  1786, 
and  irw  bnaed  in  the  ee&ietery  of  St.  Jome^s, 
Keeadilly.  His-ttsCravagant  *»»«»npir  of  liv- 
iag  prevented  him  from  leaving  any  con- 
•idenUe  property  to  his  soq,  who  continued 


the  business  of  coach-painter  tOl  his  dMth, 
which  happened  soon  wter  that  of  his  father. 
Edmondson's  library  was  sold  by  auction  14 
1788  (Nichols,  Lit.  Jnecd,  iit.  623). 

Hia  works  are:  1.  'Baronagium  Genealo- 
gicum,  or  the  Pedigrees  of  lihe  English  PeerSf 
deduced  from  the  earliest  times.  .  .  .  Origi- 
nalli^  compiled  by  Sir  "William  Segttr,  and 
continued  to  the  present  time  by  Joser^ 
Edmondson,'  6  vols.  Lend.  1764,  folio.  The 
wort  was  originally  published  in  numberi^ 
and  when  completea  sold  for  twenty-flve 
guineas.  It  was  followed  by  a  sixth  volume 
ofsubeequeui  i  rnations.  Thi;  wlinlir  may  ba  • 
considered  &^  n  work  <<f  infiuile  laljoiir,  But 
the  informatii'ii  e-Ivph  h  ni>t  iiniL'li  t->  V  de- 
pended upon.  Tilt.'  jiliit'-s  •>{  anil*  iir^  vitv 
well  executed,  luir  ilii;  ik  bfui  tn.^itc  ;  s>'iih' 
them  were  ecffmvr'd  by  rriiin  tM  if  lljn'tril'.-zKi. 
Many  of  the  hir-^i'  qimrii'ivtl  c^i-.A^,  w<  ri!  yrii- 
seutation  pli.iti'?i,  (uii!  i-ilmtrLi  by  lliu  yf'^ri 
at  their  own  exname,  A  copy  of  the  work 
in  the  British  Museom  has  many  valaabts 
manuscript  additions  Francis  Hai^AviBi 
2.  '  An  Historical  andGenealogiesl  AosDuni 
of  the  noble  FamilTt^GreviUa  .  .  ;  inehiA* 
ingthe  History  and  Succession  of  the  several 
Earls  <rf  Warwick  rince  the  Norman  -Cow* 
quest,  and  some'accouut  of  Warwick  Oastlei' 
Lond.  1766, 8vo.  8.  'A  Companion  to  the 
Peerage  of  Gtreat  Britain  and  Ireland,'  Load, 
1776, 8vo.  4.'ACompleteBodyofHer^diyi 
containing  an  Historical  ^quiry  into  the 
origin  of  Armoriee  .  .  .  the  proper  methbds 
of  blaxoningand  marshalling  ATmorial  BeaF* 
in^  .  .  .  uie  arms  ...  of  all  iSovereign 
Pnnces  and  States  ...  an  historical  cata- 
logue of  all  the  different  ord^  of  knigbt&ood 
. . .  the  arms  of  the  counties,  cities,  bmx>nriia, 
and  towns  corporate  in  England  and  Wales  j 
and  of  the  amies  and  rdigious  houses' .  .  , 
the  arms  of  archiepiscopal  and  episcopal 
...  a  discourse  on  .  .  .  funsml  trophies.' 
Glover's  Ordinary  of  Arms  augmented  imd 
improved.  An  Alphabet  of  Arms  .'.  .  and' 
a  copious  Glossary,  2  vols.  Lond.  1760,  folios 
An  account  of  the  multifarious  oontents  ot 
this  Eplendid  work  is  given  {n  Moule's '  Bibt' 
Heraldica,'pp.4S0-8.  C. '  Precedency,' LonA 
(1760P),  24mo.  6.  'The  present  Peerages 
...  the  plat«s  of  arms  revised  by  Joseph 
Edmondson,' Lond.  1786,  6vo.  7.  'Alpha< 
bet  of  Arms  with  t^e  Arms  in  trick,'  mfcnu* 
script  (Thobfe.  Cat  0/ Ancient  MSS.  1886, 
No.  S^).  8.  'Proposal  fbr  the  imtitntion 
of  an  Older  of  Uerit,  with  drawingi^'  Addit. 
Ma  6380,  f.  32.  9. 'Paievs  relating  to  thb 
institutfictt  of  the  Order  (^Si.  Patridi,  11188/ 
Addit.  MS.  14410,  f.  10.  10.  >  PsdigiMa  of 
Families  of  G^teat  BritainVirSi-O/Addit, 
MS.  19819.  '  1'.' 
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la  tlie  compilation  of  \m  *  Baronagium 
and  '  Complete  Bodj  of  Heraldry '  be  was 
greatly  ossisted.by  Sir  Joseph  Ajlofle,  bort., 
[q.T.} 

A  fine  portrait  of  Edmondson,  In  his 
tabard  and  collar  of  SS.,  engraTed  by  Bar- 
toloHt,  is  prefixed  to  the  first  -volume  of  the 
'  Complete  Body  o|  Heraldry.'  There  is  an- 
other portrait  of  him  in  mezzotint  by  J. 
Jones,  from  apaintin^  by  T.  Beach  (Bbou- 
LET,  Cat  of  EngraveS,  PortrattSf  p.  401).  In 
the  British  Museum  there  is  a  printed  cata- 
logue of  bis  library^  including  a  collection  of 
manuscripts  sold  26-28  June  1786. 

[Gent.  Msg.  to]  .  lvi.pt.  i.p.  182;  AdditMS. 
6i3\,f.  60;  ^icholfl's  Lit.  Anecd.  Tit.121.  558; 
Nichols's  JUnstr.  of  Lit.  iv.  643,  643,  644,  ri. 
a07,  Tiii.  462;  Erans's  Cat  of  Enqraved  Por- 
traitf,  i.  109;  Moule'a  BiM.  Heraldica.  pp.  390. 
400,  40a,  426,  430,  450;  Lowndes's  fiibl.  Mud. 
(Bohn),  715.]  T.  C. 

EDMONDSON,  THOMAS  (1792-1851), 
inrentor,  bom  at  Lancaster,  30  June  1792, 
of  a  quaker  fomily,  was  a  brotj^r  of  Geoi^ 
Edmondson  [q.  v.]  lu  his  youth  he  dis- 
played great  aptitude  for  mechanical  inven- 
ii<rii;  and  hta  mother,  seeing  that  he  could 
never  be  kept  out  of  misdiiell  taught  him 
knitting  to  keep  him  quiet  and  useful.  He 
afterwards  became  a  joumejman  cabinet- 
mdier  with  the  firm  of  Gillows  &  Co.  in 
Lancaster.  "While  there  he  made  several  im- 
provements in  calnnet-making  implements, 
and  contrived  a  mechanical  arrangonent  by 
which  a.  busy  housewife  could  chum  the 
butter  and  rock  the  cradle  at  the  same  time. 
Thorongluiees  in  manufacture,  completeness 
in  detail,  and  adaptability  to  the  work  re- 
quired, were  points  on  which  he  was  conscien- 
tiously particular.  In  due  course  he  entered 
into  business ;  t^iongh  a  Friend  .he  was  not 
mccessfuL  He  entered  into  paitnerriiip  in 
Carlisle;  the  firm  became  bankrupt.  He 
severtheleas  paid  all  his  creditors  when  mean  s 
came  to  him.  He  became  a  railway  clerk 
at  a  small  station  at  Milton,  afterwards 
called  Brampton,  about  fourteen  miles  from 
OullBle,  on  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  rail- 
way. Having  to  fill  up  paptar  tickets  for  each 
passenger,  he  ibimd  the  writing  irksome  as 
weU  as  drying.  It  occurred  to  him  in  1837 
that  the  work  might  be  done  by  a  machine, 
and  tickets  be  printed  on  one  unifcvm  system. 
IVhen  he  afterwards  sliowed  his  iamily  the 
apot  in  a  Northumberland  field  where  his 
invention  occurred  to  bim,  he  used  to  say 
that  it  came  into  hia  mind  complete  in  Its 
whole  scope  and  all  its  detuls.  Out  of  it 
grew  the  xailwRT  clearii^  house,  which  has 
been  of  inestimable  advantage  in  saving  time 
and  trouble.  The  checking  machine  was  his 


invention,  as  well  aa  the  dating  presa  Blay^ 
lock,  a  Dublin  watchmaker,  helped  to  cany 
out  Edmondson's  idea.  Ilie  first  machine 
used  at  the  Dublin  office  did  not  require  five 
shilling^  worth  of  repair  in  five  years,  and 
never  needed  more  until  Uie  sheer  wearing 
away  of  the  brasawork  necessitated  replace- 
ment. The  Manchester  and  Leeds  railway 
first  adopted  Edmondson's  invention,  and  em- 
ployed nim  at  Oldham  Road  for  a  time. 
This  machine  was  subsequently  greatly  iii>* 
proved,  and  while  the  original  feature  of  priut- 
one  ticket  at  once  bos  always  been  main- 
tained, its  general  completeness  and  efficiency 
have  been  materially  increased  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  Mr.  James  Carson.  Edmondson  took 
out  apatent,and  let  it  out  on  profitable  terms, 
ten  shillings  per  mile  per  annum,  a  railway 
thirty  miles  long  paying  15/,  a  year  for  a 
license  to  print  their  tickets.  He  died  on 
22  June  I80I.  He  worked  out  his  invention 
with  skill  and  patiemc,  eigc^ed  its  honours 
with  modesty,  and  dispensed  ita  fruits  with 
generonty. 

[Our  RailwayTteket  Sntem,  b|y Harriet  Hhp- 
tinoan,  Hoasdiold  Words,  toI,  ti.  IM2;  John 
B.  Edmondson's  To  whwa  tm  we  indebted  for 
ihcRailwayTicketSystsm?;  Mrs. Davis Benson'a 

From  the  Luno  to  the  Keva  ]  Q-.  J.  H. 

EDMONDSTON,  ARTHUR,  M.D. 
(1776  P-1841),  writer  on  the  Shetland  Isles, 
eldest  son  of  Laurence  Edmondston  of  Has- 
coaay,  surgeon  in  Lerwick,  and  Mary  San- 
derson of  Buness,  Shetland,  was  bora  about 
1776atLerwick.  The  family  of  Edmondaton 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  ShetlaikL  Edmond- 
ston's  father  for  most  of  hia  low  life  was 
the  only  medical  practitioner  in  the  islandst 
Arthur  adopted  his  father's  profeasicm,  en- 
tered the  arm^',  and  served  under  Sir  IWph 
Abereromby  m  Egypt.  Returning  to  LtP- 
wick  he  succeeded  to  his  father's  practice, 
and  died  unmarried  in  1841.  Hewas  askilful 
physician,  giving  special  attention  to  diseases 
of  the  eve ;  lie  wrote  two  treatises  on  ophthal- 
mia, published  respectively  in  London,  180:1, 
and  Edinburgh,  1606.  His  most  considerable 
work  was  his  *  View  of  the  Ancient  and 
Present  State  of  the  Zetland  Islands,'  pub- 
lished in  1800  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  The 
book  discusses  the  political  and  natural  his- 
tory of  Shetland,  its  agriculture,  fisheries, 
commerce,  antiquities,  manners,  &C.,  and 
though  defident  in  some  things,  eqteeialty 
natunl  history,  contatna  a  lat^  amount  <» 
useful  infimnation.  Edmondatoa  waa  the 
brother  of  Dr.  Laurence  Edmondfit<m  [q.  v.] 

[Allibone's  Diet,  of  Britidi  and  American 
Aothom;  Edinburgh  Review,  xvii.  135-46;  pri- 
vate information.]  W.  O.  B. 
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BDMONDSTON,  LAUKENCE,  M.D. 
(1796-1879),  naturalist,  young^est  brother  of 
iljthur£dmomkton  [q.  v.],  was  bora  in  1795 
ftt  liCTwiek  in  Sbetlanil,  began  life  in  m  mer- 
cantile office  in  Jjondon,  and  for  some  time 
neided  and  tra^'eUed  on  the  cMtinent  as 
agent  f«t  the  house  with  which  he  was  cw- 
nected,  Havinj?  a  strong  literary  and  smen- 
tiftc  turn,  he  left  the  mercantile  profession. 
Studied  medicine  in  lildinburgh,  and  then 
settled  as  a  medical  practitioner  in  Unat,  the 
most  nctrtherijroft^Shetland  islands.  With 
great  skill  in  ms  profession  and  much  intereafc 
in  the  WL'lEare  oi  the  islsudera  he  combined 
remarkahle  acquirements  in  science.  IJa 
was  an  accomplished  chemist,  arclueologist, 
linguist,  and  musiciau.  He  did  much  to  bring 
into  notice  the  chromate  of  iron,  found,  it  is 
said,  in  noother  part  of  the  British  islands  than 
Shetland.  He  had  an  es^ensive  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  anti^narian  lore,  especially 
Norse,  aiti  was  fomdiar  not  only  with  the 
French,  German,  Italian,  Dutch,  and  Spanish 
kngnages,  but  also  \rith  the  Scandinavian 
tongues  and  their  various  dialects :  Danish, 
Swedish,  Icelandic,  and  Faroese. 

His  favourite  study  and  pursuit  was  na- 
tural history.  He  made  numerous  additions 
to  the  list  of  British  lurds,  embracing  the 
mowy  owl,  and  the  Glaueus,  Iceland,  and 
Ivory  gulls.  Hewas  a  correspondent  (among 
others)  of  Bewick,  SirDavidBrewster,  Prin- 
cipal  James  Forbes,  Edward  Forbes,  Sir  W. 
Hooker,  Jameson,  MaogiUivray,  Greville,, 
Gwynn  Jeffreys,  Allman,  and  Prince  Lucien 
Bonaparte.  He  made  many  experiments  in 
agriculture,  and  funushed  the  natives  with 
seed  to  eneourage  them  to  cultivate  more  suit- 
^ile'nrieties  of  cereals  and  other  crops.  Be- 
lieving, in  opposition  to  the  current  impres- 
sion, tlutt  trees  might  grow  in  the  Shetluids, 
be  made  a  plantation  near  his  house  of  about  a 
hundred  trees  and  shrubs,  and  found,  to  his 
great  satis&ction,  that  many  of  them  lived  and 
throve.  *In  a  land  altogether  treeless,' says  a 
writer  in  'Chambers's  Journal,'  'this  feature 
was  at  once  a  striking  and  most  pleasing  one. 
Every  tree  was  planted  by  the  naturalist  him- 
self, with  what  coat  and  labour  was  known  to 
himonly.  .  .  .  But  whatwas  hiajoy  to£nd, 
as  the  years  went  past  and  his  trees  became 
acclimatised,  that  woodland  Urds  were  at- 
tracted hy  them,  and,  6nd  tng  both  shelter  and 
iSood,  took  up  their  abode  among  the  kindly 
hmnolieer 

Edmondston's  contributions  to  literature 
were  mostly  in  the  form  of  pemphlete  and 
articles  in  the  journals  of  the  philosophical 
and  scientific  societies.  Among  them  were  • 
1.  *  Remarks  on  some  Proposed  Alterationa  in 
the  oonrse  of  Hedieol  Euucatiou  of  the  Uni- 


versity of  Edinburgh,'  1830.  3.  <^The  Claims 
of  Shetland  to  a  separate  Hepreaentation  ia 
Parliament,'  1636.  3.  *  Observations  otx  tW 
Diatinctians,  History,  and  Hunting  of  Seal* 
in  the  Shetland  lalaadsj*  iaS7.  CGenerak 
Observatitma  on  the  County  of  ShetlantI 
(new  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland),'  1840. 
6.  'Notes  on  Ameriean  Affairs,' 1663. -  He 
was  a  corKsponding  member  of  the  Boyel 
Physical  and  WemerioQ  Societies,  Edinbur|(b, 
and  honorary  member  of  the  Yoriuhire  Ph)k>r 
sophical  and  Manchester  Natural  Hietory 
Societies.  He  died  in  1S70,  in  the  ei^i^ 
fifth  year  of  his  a^e. 

Edmendaton's  literary  and  scientific  turn 
was  shared  by  various  members  of  hiafaniUy< 
Mrs.  Edmondaton  was  a  frequeut  oontributoe 
to'Chombers's  Joumar«nd  otherm^arines. 
His  eldest  son,  Thonuts  Edmondston  [q.  v.}, 
though  quite  ayoath  when  his  lamented  oeAtn 
occumd,  woe  a  distinf|uished  natHraliat.  .An- 
other son,  the  Rev.  Biot  EdmondstW)  ie  the 
author  of  various  actklea  on  natural  science, 
and  on  the  manners  and  oustoneof  theShet- 
landers.  Thomas,  named  ^tber  his  iMrotber* 
contributes  to  the  'Field,'  '^LaAdand  Water.' 
the  'Zoologist,'  &c.  Jessie-  Margaret  bpu 
written  on  the  folklore  of  the  north,  and  has 
published  many  volumes  of  poems  and  tales, 
as  well  as  papers  on  Shetland  and  its  people, 
past  and  present.  She  married  H^iry  L. 
Saxby,  author  of  the  *  Birds  of  Shetland,' 
and  of  various  medical  and  omithologioal 
papers. 

[Scotiman,  March  lS7d  ;  The  Home  of  n  Kn- 
turalist — In  MemoriAm,  in  Chambers's  Joarnal; 
11  Feb.188-2  ;  private  iaformatioQ.]  W.  Q.  B. 

EDMONDSTON,  THOMAS  (1826- 
1846),  naturalist,  bora  at  Buness  in  Ubsti 
the  most  northerly  of  the  Shetland  group  of 
islands,  on  20  Sept.  1626,  was  the  elowt  sou 
of  Laurence  Edmondston,  M.D.  [q.  v.],  the 
udaller  of  that  island.  From  his  earliest yeflie 
heshowed  great  aptitude  in  acquiring  luiow- 
ledge  of  plants  and  animals,  espe^iy  ae  the 
climate  made  r^ular  attendajioe  at  SfduMl 
impossible.  His  home  education  was -there- 
fore continued  aa  supplementary  to  his  school 
trainingfrom  1834-6.  Altkough  at  first  deli- 
cote,  the  lad  grew  up  strong  and  full  of  spirit) 
devoted  to  field  studies,  yet  deeply  attached 
to  books.  A  demded  impetus  was  nven  to  hie 
naturolist'sprooliTitieshyaTisitofl^  Gilbert 
McNab,  who  found,  on  looking  over  the  bc^a 
herbarium,  a  plant  whioh  he  did  not  noog^ 
nise.  This  turned  out  to  be  Armaria  nor- 
■oe^ea,  then  first  discovered  as  a  natire,  and 
known  nowhere  else  in  the  British  Isles.  la 
1888,  in  company  with  Professors  Goodshr  n  mi 
Edintrd  FoiiwSf  he  visited  some  of  the  islauJe 
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ncwr  to  Uiut,  followed  directly  Afterwards  bv 
c  botunul  toqr  rotmd  Slietliuid  hy  hinudf, 
oil 'wfaidihdqpeBt  three  weeks.  Lk  1840  the 
bby  of  fifteen  went  witb  his  mother  to  Edin- 
tw^h,  and  was  nearly  wild  with  delight  at 
the  scenes  he  witnessed  and  the  scientiftc  men 
h»  met.  The  trees  greatly  delighted  him, 
oOAiing  as  he  did  from  a  treeless  distrlot,  the 
■pecimens  hU  father  had  planted  only  grow- 
ing a  tew  feet  high  when  protected  with  high 
wmlls.  Among  hia  new  acquaintances  may 
he  nuMtioned  Professors  Balfour,  Oraham, 
Jameson,  and  UacgilUvray.  From  Edin- 
hui^h  he  went  to  Slasgow,  and  spent  some 
time  at  Bodiwbll  in  the  neighbourhood,  re- 
tnming  to  Shetland  in  Sept-ember  after  three 
finonths' absence. 

The  next  year  was  deroted  to  itudy  and 
eorreppfflodraoewithhianett^nends.  In  1841 
it  was  decided  that  Edmondston  should  pass 
tiie  winter  in  Edinburgh.  He  there  became 
asslttont  secretary  to  the  Edinburgh  Bota- 
nical Soeie^.  Havinff  matriculated  at  the 
vttiver^ty,  n«  b^an  his  eonrse  of  medical 
studies.  He  was  disappointed  of  the  first 
pf  i«a  for  a  stadsnt'B  colleotion  of  dried  plants, 
which  was  given  to  another  contpetitor  from 
sense  mistakfr  on  tJie  judge's  part.  This 
wrought  on  Edmondston's  sensitire  mind, 
and  wer  some  days  of  brooding  he  started 
abruptly  Ibr  London,  whence  he  was  induced 
to  return  hoteet^  hia  father,  who  had  followed 
him. 

In  1843  he  began  to  give  lectures  at  Ler- 
wick on  botany,  Iwving  nearly  forty  pupils, 
Ind  an  attack  of  measles  interrupted  the 
course }  the  winter  was  spent  in  writing  arti- 
cles for  the  '  Phytologist '  and  similar  jour- 
nals, dnd  in  ti  voluminous  correspondence. 
In  1844  he  lectured  both  at  Forres  and  El- 
gin, and  made  a  totar  after  plants  in  the 
Braeinilr  and  Clova  districts,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  met  Ilewett  Cottrell  Watson,  with 
whom  he  sheltered  for  a  night  in  a  shepherd's 
shieling.  Watson  endeavoured  to  procure 
for  Edmondston  the  post  of  enratpr  to  the 
Bot-anical  Sodety  of  London,  but  was  uasuc- 
eessftil  In  the  autumn  he  settled  in  Aber- 
deen to  att«aid  the  bctaros  at  the  university, 
hAt  was  elected  to  the  prtrfessorahip  of  bo- 
tmy.and  natural  histofy  in  Ai^erBon**  *  Cn^ 
teiufrf '  at  Glasgow  on  15  Jan.  1846.  In 
kbtt  spring  he  issued  the '  Flora  of  Shetland,* 
A  null  octavo,  which  is  stilt  interesting  as 
A  lid  of  plants,  but  is  arranged  <a  a  special 
•Aeme  or  the  author's  own. 
■  Befan  ht  had  time  to  begin  his  lectures 
Edaioodston  accepted  an  offer  from  Edward 
Forbes  Jq.  t,}  of  tiie  post  of  natoralist  on 
boerd  t&e  Herald,  ordered  to  the  Pacific  and 
CUifomian  coait.    He  jobed  hie  iia^  on 


21  May.  After  suKng  round  C&pb  S<tm 
and  toncking  at  sereral  porta  northwamtotha 
Herald  virited  the  Gal^^nma  Manda,  aal 
then  returned  to  the  coast  Peru,  diomng 
anchor  in  Sua  Bay,  near  tjie  river  Esmenudos. 
The  wtxt  day,  34  Jan.  1848,  a  boat  was  sent 
ashore,  but  on  re-embarking  a  rifle  ms  ao* 
cidentally  discharged,  and  the  befU  passed 
through  Edmondston's  head,  killing  him  in- 
stantaneously. He  was  buried  on  shore  the 
following  day. 

Dr.  SMmann,  in  his  'Botany  ot  the  He* 
raid,'  dedicated  a  genus  Bdmtmitama  (»ic)  to 
the  memory  of  the  naturalist  to  the  ship,  but 
not  maintamed,  as  the  plant  had  been  pre- 
viously described  by  Poeppi^  as  TetrtUJi^ 
laeitetn,  but  a  variety  of  a  JSntish  phmt  atdl 
beus  his  name,  Certutivm  arctiiAmvw,Bi- 
montUtonii. 

[The  Young  Shettander,  by  his  Mother  (a  bio- 
graphy by  Mrs.  Edmondston),  1 868 ;  Phytoto- 
gist(184d),  p.  185,  (1846)  p.  580.}   B.  D.  J. 

EDMONSTONE,  Sis  ARCHIBALD 
(1795-1871),  trav^CT  and  nOsoeUaneoua 
writer,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Charles  Kdmon- 
stone,  second  baronet  of  Duntreath,  Stirling- 
shire, by  his  first  wife  Emma,  fifth  dan^ter 
of  Richard  Wilbraham  Bootle  of  Rode  Bali, 
Cheshire,  and  sister  of  Edward  Beetle  Wil- 
braham, first  Baron  Skelmersdale,  was  borD 
at  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomebnry,  Lon- 
don, on  12  March  1796,  and  entered  at  Eton 
inl808.  HeremovedinlSlfltoCa^CSiuTdi, 
Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  B.  A«  on  39  Nov. 
1816.  In  1819  he  went  to  Eteypt,  vhere  he 
visited  and  explored  two  of  we  oasea  in  the 
pmt  desert,  of  which  he  published  a  most 
interesting  and  minute  account,  with  views 
and  plans  of  ^e  ruined  temples  and  tomba. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  1  April  1821,  he 
succeeded  to  the  baronetcy,  and  fruitleasly 
contested  his  ftither's  constituency,  Stirling- 
shire, 34  May  18S1.  He  died  at  34  Wilton 
Place,  Belgrave  Square,  London,on  13  March 
1871.  His  will  was  proved,  18  April,  under 
12,0002.  personalty.  He  married,  on  10  Oct. 
18^,  his  cousin.«erman  Emma,  third  daugfai 
ter  of  Handle  witbraham  of  Rod«  Hall, 
Cheshire,  and  had  issue  three  daughters,  wbo 
all  died  m  their  infancy.  He  was  the  author 
of:  1.  '  A  Journey  to  Two  of  t&e  Oaass  of. 
Upper  Egypt,' 1822.  3.  'Leonora,' a  tragedy 
in  five  acts  and  in  verse,  18S2.  3. '  Tragadiee,* 
1837.  4.  'The  Christian  Oentlemaln's  Daily' 
Walk,'  1840,  2nd  edit.  1843,  3rd  edit.  18S0. 

5.  'The  Progress  of  Religion,'  a  poem,  1842. 

6.  '  Thoughts  on  the  Observance  of  Lent,' 
1848.  7. 'A  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Gteow 
andG^^owayonthePresontAspeetofGhUrtihr 
Mattera.'18G0.  8.  'Meditations  in  Vane  f6t 
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the  Sundati  and  H»ly6a.yt  liinnighout  the 
18S3.  a  '  Dnotd<»ttI  Seflsotionf  ift 
VerM,  amnsed  in  aceordAM  with  tbeChurck 
Ca^d*r»186&  la  ^ShortBeaduigiotithe 
CoUacti^' 1861.  U. 'Spiritual  C<wmiimiwB/ 
1869. 

[Sir  A.  SdmosBtoDe**  ^eneaTogieal  Aenmnt 
of  Funil*  of  Edmonsfcone  (1 875),  pp.  £6-7 ; 
lUmerata^  London  Kewe,  1  April  1871,  p.  823, 
and  39  April,  p.  427 ;  HmtB,  18  ULutk  mi, 

V.  40  a  a 

EDM0N8T0K£,Sm  GEOSaE  FREDE- 
RICK <lfil3-1861>,  In£an  orilian,  fourth 
•on  of  N«il  Benjamin  Ednumstone  [q.  v.], 
Loid  WollesU^B  fbreign  secretsrir  in  India, 
was.  bom  in  April  1^3.  Hit  &tiier,  iviio 
vaa  a  dinetor  of  the  East  India  Gtunpaaj, 
gave  bim  anominatlon  to  ths  Indian  civil  Kr- 
Tioe,  and,  after  passing  throagh  Hailcfybary, 
£dinonAone  proceeded  to  Bengal  in  1831. 
After  acting  as  aasistantHiolleotor  at  Oovskh- 
purand  Olazipor,  be  became  depat^olleetor 
at  Sabaranpur  in  1837,  aaad  at  the  clom 
of  the  first  Sikh  war  be  waa  appointed  to  th« 
important  post  of  commissions  and  Bupeiw 
intendent  of  tixe  Cis-9utlej  itatefl.  He  gare 
sneh  aatiefiuitioa  tn  tbia  office  th&t  he  was 
nleeted  in  1866  by  Lord  Canning' to  succeed 
Sir  H.  M.  Elliot  as  Beoretary  iii  the  foreign, 
political,  and  secretdepartment,  the  same  pbsU 
tion  which  bis  iather  had  filled  under  Lord 
WeUealey.  His  tenure  of  oifice  was  not  lees 
importMit,  for  during  it  the  Indian  mutaOT  of 
1667  ftrojoe  oat  and  was  snppmBed.  Howfiir 
XAmooatoiie  influenoed  Cumit^  can  never 
im  Htiila^otily  asoertained,  bnt  he  was  at 
hmt  ihe  officisi  mouthpiece  of  the  governor- 
geaeraljapd  every  importuit  de^ateb  and 
yoeltiriaHon,inoludirm  the  most  amousone 
Kf  whicb  the  laud  of  Oudb  vvas  confiscated, 
was  drawn  up  and  svned  by  bim.  In  Jatiit- 
aiy  1839  Lonl  Cannmg  appointed  !iim  lieu- 
^enant-gonemor  of  tin  north-westdm  pro- 
vincea,  with  his  headquarters  at  Allahabad, 
instead  tst  Agra  as  bw>ie  the  mntin^,  and 
vith  hie  government  shorn  of  the  dirisiona 
of  Ddhi  and  Hissar,  which  were  transferred 
to  tbe  Pui^b.  This  was  the  part  of  India 
vhicbf  with  the  exception  <a  Oudh,  had 
aidfend  nwat  sererely  dvring^  the  nzntiny. 
and  EdAonatone  carried  out  theprinca^lea  of 
Cuniing  is  restoring  <nder.  aia  period  of 
afioe  is  dhieflj^  mariced  by  the  farther  ear^ 
«Tfa*ii«iit  d  this  anvrietdy  goremihent  by  the 
enaticA  «f  tbe  new  goreraiBent  of  the  een- 
tnd  i^toTineeet  and  by  bia  sooeassfkl  «fibrts 
tenatoxe  tbe  efficiency  of  the  adminiatruion. 
la  lfiB3  be  left  India,  quite  woni  out  hy  hit 
eaBrtaonSr  and.  on  faisietnin  to  Elngland  was 
cmCedaK.aB.  He  died  on 34 Sept.  1804, at 


j  fOnffbunHill.  Uvswife,  Anne  Farlr  Turner, 
by  whom  he  had  Isftoe,  died-  m  1^9. 

At  Hba  new  paV&c  sehoel  at  HhileTbury  tbe 
1^  htfoses  an  named  aftflr  six  distu^uuhed 
Indian  <avlUuis,  of  whom  Edmonstcme  is  one. 

{East  India  IMrwtories ;  Kaye  and  HalIeson*8 
History  of  the  Indian  Mutinr  ;  private  informa- 
tion.] fl.  M.  S. 

EDMONBTONE,  NEIL  BENJAMIN 
(1766-lMl),rndiaa  civilian,  bom  on  6Dec. 
1765,  waa  ffth  son  of  Sir  Archibald  EdnUta- 
stone  ofDuntreathfM.P.forDumbartonidiiri 
1761-80  and  1790-6,  and  the  Ayr  Burtfbs 
178&-90,  who,  made  a  baronet  in  1774,  died  in 
1807.  He  obtshied  a  wtitership  in  the  Bast 
India  Company'a  etv3  service,  aiid  reached 
India  in  1788.  He  waa  soon  attached  to  tbe 
secretariat  at  Calcntfea,  and  was  appoisfted 
deputy  Persian  translator  to  goveriunent  "bf 
hotA  Cbmwallis  in  1789,  and  I^rsian  trans- 
hitorl7SirJohn8boreinl794.  Onthearrival 
of  Lord  Momington,  better  known  as  Lord 
fWellesley,  in  1798,  the  new  govenlor-general 
appointed  Edmonstone  to  be  bis  acting  pri- 
vate secretary,  and  in  that  capacity  he  accom- 
panied Lord  Momington  to  Madras  in  1799. 
Momington  now  deteo-mtned  to  crash  Tippeo 
Sultan,  and  finally  annibtlate  tbe  power  wbi<^ 
the  French  officers  were  building  up  in  India 
by  taking  service  with  the  Ntzam  and  other 
nntive  princes.  Edmonstone  was  by  bis 
chiefs  side  throngbout  this  importattt  yeai^ 
and  translated  and  published  %a»  doomnenta 
foand  in  Tippoo^  palace^  wUeh  formed  tins 
principal  jastiflcation  of  the  English  attaolt 
Qpon  him.  Iliat  the  whole  mliby  of  Lord 
WeUesley  in  making  the  eompany  the  para^ 
mount  pow«r  In  India  by  means  of  his  syHera 
of  Subsidiary  treaties  was  largely  dbe  to  Ed* 
moQstone  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  be 
modestly  kept  in  tbe  baekgroiind.  Sir  Jcdni 
Kave  speaks  of  bim,  m  his  '  Lives  of  Indian 
Offcers,'  as '  the  ubiquitous  Edmonstone,  one 
of  the  mcHt  valuable  officios  and  &r-eceing 
statesmeb  it'bich  the  Indian  civil  service  has 
ever  produced.'  On  1  Jan.  1801  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  government  of  In- 

I  dia  in  tbe  eeoret,  politiou,'and  foreign  de- 
portment, and  be  played  as  important  a  part 
m  fomtinff  the  plau  which  Were  to  omsh 

I  the  Matfithis  as  he  ha4  done  in  the  war 

I  ajOfainst  l^moo  Saltan.  Ke  oorittniied  to  hoM 
Ua  office  after  the  departure  cf  Lord  Wellee-: 

'  ley,  and  as  Lord  Coftiwallis  did  not  anrvtve 
long  enotigh  to  oountei^et  the  policy  o^  that 
statesman,  Edmonstone  was  able  to  carry  on 
the  system  he  had  done  so  jmuch  to  initiate 
duringtbeinterregnumafterfaiedeatb.  When 
Lord  Minto  arrived  as  govemoi^^eneral  In 

1 1807,  Edmonstone  acted  as  bis  pivate  seer** 
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taiT,  as  in  fonner  days  to  Lord  'Wellesley, 
and  soon  obtained  much  tlie  same  iuflueiice 
over  liim.  On  30  Oct.  1809  he  becameohief 
secretary  to  government,  and  on  SO  Oct.  1812 
he  succuedm  bis  old  friend  and  colleague 
James  Lumsden  aa  member  of  the  supreme 
council  at  Calcutta.  Having  completed  bis  fire 
years  in  this  appointment,  ne  left  India  aA:er 
thirty-four  years'  service  there,  and  returned 
to  ^gland.  He  was  soon  after,  in  1820, 
elected  a  director  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  continued  to  act  in  this  capacity  until ; 
his  death  at  hia  residence,  49  Portland  Place, 
on  4  Uay  1811.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  Peter  Friell,  whom  he  had  a  femuy  of 
five  sons  and  six  daughters,  of  whom  the  most 
distinguished  was  the  fourth  son,  Sir  Geoige 
fVederick  Edmonstone  [q.  v.],  who  was  Lord 
Cauoing^s  foreign  secretary,  and  governor  of 
the  Dortn-westem  provinces  after  the  mutiny. 
The  eldest  son,  Neil  Benjamin  (b.  13  June 
1609),  was  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service. 

[Dodwell  and  Mlles's  Indian  Civilians;  the 
Wellcsley  Dospatcbea;  Kaye's  livos  of  Indiaa 
Officers.]  H.  M.  a 

EDMONSTONE,  BOBERT(179i-1834), 
artist,  bom  at  Kelso  in  1794,  was  bound  ap- 
prentice to  a  watchmaker.  He  showed  a  taste 
for  painting  at  an  early  age,  came  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  his  drawings  attracted  much 
attention,  was  patronised  by  Baron  Hume, 
and  settled  in  London  about  1619.  He  first 
exhibited  some  portraits  at  the  Koval  Aca- 
demy in  1818.  After  attending  Harlow's 
studio  be  was  admitted  to  the  Royal  Academy 
school,  and  subsequently  travelled  in  Italy. 
Between  1824  aud  16:^9  he  was  painting 
chiefly  portraits  iu  London.  In  1830  he  ex- 
hibited '  Italian  Boys  playing  at  Cards.'  He 
paid  a  second  visit  to  Italy  in  1831-2,  and 
painted  '  Venetian  Carriers '  and  the  '  Cere- 
mony of  Kissing  the  Chains  of  St.  Peter/ 
whioi  was  exhibited  at  the  British  Institu- 
tion in  1883.  Fifbr-eight  pictures  by  £d- 
m<mstone  were  in  all  exnibited  at  the  Bo^ 
Academy,  British  Institution,  and  Suflolk 
Street  exhibitions  before  1634.  A  severe  at- 
tack of  fever  at  Rome  in  1832,  combined  with 
orerwork,  permanently  ii^ured  hia  health. 
He  returned  to  London,  but  found  himself 
so  enfeebled  that  he  went  to  Kelao,  where 
he  died  31  Sept  1834.  His  last  pictures  were 
*  The  White  Mouse,'  exhibited  in  1834  at  Suf- 
folk Street,  and  the  '  Children  of  Sir  E.  Cust,' 
exhibited  at  the  Koyal  Academy.  He  was  a 
very  auocessful  jiainter  of  children,  and  his 
portraits  were  pt^nilar ;  hut  he  was  ambitious 
for  fame  as  a  pamter  of  imag^tiTO  sul^ects 
and  aa  a  student  of  Corre^gio.  He  showed 
great  promiaa. 


[GflnLlUas.  1835,i.  21S--14;  Andersoa'i Scot- 
tish NHtion,  i.  119;  A.OraTea'BDict.of  Arttsta; 
Bed^ve's  Diet,  of  Artists.] 

EDMUND  or  EADMUND  (841-870), 
king  of  the  East  Angles,  martyr,  and  saint, 
was  bom  in  Saxony  in  the  city  of  Ntiremberg 
in  841,  being  the  son  of  King  Alkmnnd  and 
Queen  Scivore.  About  854  Ofla,  king  of  the 
East  Angles,  (m  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land 
sojourned  awhile  with  Alkmnnd,  and  on  that 
occasioaadoptedEadmundashisheir.  On  the 
journey  backf^m  the  holy  sepulchre  next  year 
OfTa  died  at  Port  St.  George,  havingprevioualy 
sent  his  ring  to  Eadmund.  Alkmund  fitted 
out  a  suitable  expeditionfor  his  son,  Eadmund 
then '  sailed  ana  landed  in  England,  at 
&  place  called  Maydenboura,  where  ...  he 
made  devout  prayer  to  God  .  .  .  and  not  far 
from  thence  built  a  royal  tower  called  Hun- 
stantone.  There  he  l^ld  his  household  one 
year,  and  then  removed  to  Atbelbro ugh,  where 
be  remained  one  whole  year,  and  learned  his 
Psalter  in  the  Saxon  tongue,  v^eh  book 
was  preserved  in  the  revestne  of  tbe  monas- 
teiy  of  St.  Edmimdabury  till  the  chuich  was 
suppressed  in  therdniof  KingHMnyVH^ 
asThave  been  eredil^  informed'  ^row)- 

Eadmimd  b^an  his  rei^  on  26  Dee. 
and  was  crowned  and  anointed  king  of  Eaat 
Anglia  (at  BurvaP  'Waloott)  by  Humbert, 
bishop  of  Hulme,  the  following  Christmas 
day,  being  then  fifteen  years  old  (GiLFKiitUB 
DB  FoNnBTTB  .  ,  ,  Ih  pwHtia  SamOi  Bd- 
mondi). 

About  this  time  the  inonrsions  of  the  Danes 
became  more  formidable  and  persistent.  In 
654  they  wintered  in  the  island  of  ^leppey 
(YsEEUkTSfNormanOmqueBi).  Eadmundand 
Burhred[q.v.lthereupon  agreed  to  the  famous 
grant  made  oy  their  overlord  Eth^wuH 
[q.  v.]  of  the  tithe  of  the  profits  of  all  lands 
to  the  church.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the 
famous  Danish  pirate,  BagnarLodbrog,  was 
driven  hr  a  storm  upon  the  Norfolk  coast, 
and,  lanwng  at  Reedham,  was  conducted  to 
the  court  m  King  Eadmund,  and  that  there 
while  out  hunting  he  was,  in  the  absence  of 
the  king,  murder^  by  Eadmund's  huntsman, 
Berne.  It  is  more  probable  that  be  was  slain 
by  .^la,  king  of  Nortbumbria  [q.  v.],  and 
that  it  was  to  avenge  his  death  that  the 
great  invasion  of  the  Danes  occurred  in  860' 
pVALCOTT,  East  Coa$t  of  Snfflat^  This 
;  invasion  was  headed  by  eight  kings  and 
twenty  earls.  The  nortnmen  first  attacked 
Northumbria  and  then  sailed  to  Eaat  AngUa. 
As  to  what  followed  there  are  great  diMre- 
pancies  in  the  accounts  of  the  olowanualiatSL 
According  to  some^  at  the  time  of  the  tnT»-' 
wm  Eadmund  wasquietljreuding  at  avillage 
near  He^lisdune  (i.e.  tbe  hill  of  eagles,  aftoN 
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mrds  called  Hoxne  or  Hozou),  and  making 
no  preparations  for  active  defence ;  but  his 
earl,  Ulf  Eetul,  meeting  the  Danes  in  battleat 
Thetford,  was  beaten  with  dreadful  alaughter. 
Other  aceoanta  represent  Eadmond  as  having 
fought  this  battle  in  person,  and  add  that 
af^er  a  terrible  day's  struggle  the  fortune  of 
war  was  undecided,  but  that  the  sight  of  the 
fearful  carnage  of  his  people  induced  the 
king  to  surrender  himself  to  hU  foes  in  the 
hope  that  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life  might 
save  his  subjects. 

At  any  rate  after  this  battle  Hingwar  sent 
an  envoy  to  Eadmund  with  a  hau^ty  com* 
mand  to  divide  with  him  his  treasures,  re- 
nounce his  religion,  and  reign  as  his  vassal. 
On  receiving  this  message  the  king  held 
counsel  with  one  of  his  biwops,  who  advised 
compliance.  A  dialogue  ensued,  which  is 
recorded  by  Abbo  Floriacensis  in  a  book  ad- 
dressed to  Dunstan,  in  which  the  whole  story 
is  said  to  have  been  told  *  by  an  old  soldier 
of  Edmund's,  on  his  oath,  to  the  illustrious 
Ethelstan.'  Eadmund  thought  that  hia  death 
might  save  his  people.  The  bishops  urged 
flight.  The  king  steadily  refused,  and  calling 
in  the  Danish  envoy  refused  to  deny  Christ, 
and  defied  his  foes.  Eadmund  was  seized  with- 
out mftlfing  reaistoDco.  He  was  bound  in 
chdms  ana  aeverely  beaten.  Then  he  was 
dragged  to  a  tree,  tied  naked  to  its  trunk,  and 
Bcoui^[ed  with  whips,  then  riddled  with  ar- 
rows, and  finally  beheaded.  And  thus  he 
died,  'kyng,  martyr,  and  virgyne'  (as  the 
historian  says),  for  there  is  no  record  of  his 
leaving  wife  or  child,  on  20  Nov.  870.  IIo 
was  the  lost  king  of  the  East  Angles. 

Upon  the  departure  of  the  Danes  the  body 
was  found,  and  being  taken  to  Hoxne  was 
there  buried  in  the  earth  in  a  wooden  chapel. 
Al^^ndsays  that  thehead  was  found  guarded 
b^  a  wolf,  who  joined  quietly  in  the  proces- 
sion till  the  head  was  joined  to  the  body. 
The  remains  were  left  at  Hoxne  for  thirty- 
three  years,  and  then  miracles  began  to  be 
attributed  to  the  martyred  king.  A  large 
church  havingbeen  built  by  Sigebert,  a  former 
king  of  East  AmfUa,  at  Bury  (formerly  Beo- 
dencswordi),  the  remains  were  deposited 
there  in  a  splendid  shrine,  enriched  with 
jewels  and  precious  ornaments,  where  they 
remuned  until  the  incursion  of  the  Danish 
king,  Swejm,  when  Ailwm,  the  bishop,  fearing 
ontrags  to  the  saint,  sent  his  body  to  London. 
It  remained  there  three  years,  when  it  was 
carried  back  to  Bury.  A  manuscript  cited 
tfj  Dugdale  in  his  '  ^Ionasticon  '  and  entitled 
*  Kegwtrum  Coenobii  S.  Edmondi,'  informs 
us  that  on  its  return  t^  Bury  '  hia  body  was 
lodged  at  Aungre,  where  a  wooden  cho^iel 
remains  as  a  memorial  tq  this  da^.  Iliis 


same  wooden  chapel  is  supposed  to  form  the 
nave  of  Qreenstead  Church,  Essex.  Sweyn 
died  a  punful  death,  after  seeing  a  vision  of 
St.  Eadmund  coming  against  him  in  full 
armour  and  piercing  him  through  with  his 
spear.  Cnut,  his  son,  rebuilt  the  minster 
of  St.  Eadmund,  replaced  its  secular  canons 
by  a  Benedictine  abbot  and  monks  from 
Hulme  and  Ely,  and  the  body  of  Eadmund 
having  been  placed  in  it,  in  Vho  Cnut  made 
apilgrimage  to  the  famous  churchand  offered 
his  crown  upon  the  shrine  to  atone  for  his 
fither's  sacrilege. 

It  is  not  certain  at  what  date  Eadmund  wis 
canonised,  but  for  several  centuriea  his  name 
was  highly  venerated,  and  his  name  is  retuned 
in  our  present  calendar. 

A  number  of  miracles  attributed  to  St. 
Eadmundbymedifflvalwritera  maybe  read  in 
*  Vetenim  Seriptorum  et  Monumentonim,  S». 
Collectio,'  tom.  vi.,  by  Mart^ne  and  Durand, 
Paris,  1729,  and  in  Coseneuve's '  Histoire  de 
la  Vie  et  dos  Miracles  de  S.  Edmond^*  Tou- 
louse, 1644. 

The  tree  at  which  tradition  declared  Ead- 
mund to  have  been  slain  stood  in  the  park 
at  Hoxne  until  1849,  when  it  fell.  In  the 
course  of  its  breaking  up  an  arrow-head  was 
found  embedded  in  the  trunk.  A  clergyman 
who  had  a  church  which  was  dedicated  to 
St.  Eadmund  begged  a  piece  of  the  tree,  and 
it  now  forms  part  of  hia  communion-table. 
Anojiher  portion  is  in  the  possession  of  Lady 
Bateman  of  Oakley  HalL 

[Sftxon  Clironicle;  Holinshed's  and,  Orofton's 
ChronicleB;  Speed's  Great  Britaia;  Lingard's 
History  of  England;  Sharon  Tamer's  Aoglo- 
Saxons ;  Freeman's  Old  English  History  ;  local 
traditions.]  W.  B. 

EDMUND  or  EADMUIO)  (922P-946), 
king  of  the  English,son  of  Eadward  the  Elder 
and  Eodgifu,  first  appears  as  sharing  in  the 
victory  of  his  elder  brother  i^theutan  at 
Brunanburh  in  937,  when  be  must  have  beeil 
about  fifteen.  On  .^Ithelstan's  death,  on 
27  Oct.  940,  he  succeeded  to  thq  kingdom  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.  He  upears  to  nave  at- 
tempted to  bring  the  north  under  his  imme- 
diate rule,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Norw^an 
king,  Eric  Bloodaxe,  now  left  Korthum- 
bria.  This,  however,  seems  impossible  f6r 
chronological  reasons,  for  Eric  did  not  arriye 
in  England  until  the  next  reign  (see  under 
Edbed  ;  Lajnq,  Sea-kingSf  i.  317  ;  Corpus 
Poetievm  Boreale,  ii.  489).  Still,  it  ig  pro- 
bably true  that  Eadmund  tried  to  assert,  his 
authority  over  the  north  in  some  practical 
manner  instead  of  resting  content  with  the 
bare  submission  of  the  people,  and  leaving 
theiif  to  manage  their  own  afiairs.  A  revolt 
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hioke  out,  and  tlie  northern  people  made 
Olaf  (Anlaf),  a  northman  from  Ireland,  their 
liiiiff .  The  revolt  appears  to  haveapread  to  the 
iconfpderate  towna  called  the  Five  Boroughs. 
3^  94S  Olof  died,  and  was  succeeded  hy  an- 
oUier  Olaf,  the  son  of  Sihtrio,  and  Kagnar,  the 
son  of  Outhfrith.  Up  to  this  timeWulistan, 
the  archbishop  of  i  ork,  a^eors  to  hare  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  Weat-Saxon  king 
(Kemblb,  Codex  Dipl.  393].  He  now  openly 
joined  Olaf,  and  marched  with  him  to  war.  In 
943  Olaf  and  "Wulfetan  took  Tamworth  and 
ravaged  the  country  round  about.  Eadmund 
came  up  with  them  at  Leicester  and  besi€^;ed 
them  there.  The  suddenness  of  his  attack 
evidently  surprised  them.  A  peace  was  ai^ 
ranged  by  the  two  archbishops,  Oda  and 
WiUfstan,  and  the  war  waa  brought  to  an 
end  on  nearly  the  same  terms  as  uiose  that 
ludbem  made  between  Alfred  and  Qnthorm. 
The  Mngdom  was  divided,  and  Eadmund  was 
left  iJie  immediate  kingship  only  of  the 
country  south  of  Watling  btreet;  his  su- 
premacy over  the  north  was,  however,  ac- 
knowledged, for  Olaf  was  baptised,  probably 
at  Leicester,  the  English  king  standing  god- 
father to  him,  as  Alfred  had  stood  to  Outhorm, 
and  later  in  the  same  ^ear  Hagnar  also  sub- 
mitted to  baptism.  This  revival  of  the  Bane- 
law  did  not  last  long,  for  in  944  Eadmund 
drove  out  both  the  Norse  kings,  and  brought 
the  country  into  subjection.  His  conquest  of 
Mercia,  and  especially  of  the  Five  Boroughs, 
is  celebrated  In  a  song  preserved  in  the  Win- 
chester version  of  the  '  Anglo-Saxon  Chro- 
nicle.' t^aSA  song  is  inserted  under  941,  the 
year  in  which  the  towns  appear  to  have  re- 
vcdted;  bat  the  dironology  of  the  war  is 
nnceitainf  and't.he  sequent  of  events  given 
hdreOnlyrepresentsoneopinion.  Dr.Freeman 
Iwliaves  that  Mercia  and  the  Five  Boroughs 
were  conquered  in  941  (Nornum  Conquest, 
.  i.  64:  Old  English  History,  p.  163J.  Ead- 
mund's  brilliant  success  won  nim  the  name 
of  the '  deed-doer^*  or,  to  use  the  modem  form 
of  the  word,  written  in  Latin  by  Florence 
of  "Worcester,  the  *  magnificent.'  In  the 
struggles  of  the  English  kings  with  the 
]!>ani^  people  of  the  north,  Cumbria,  the  re- 
muuing  fragment  of  the  Celtic  kingdom  of 
Strathorde,  and  the  Scots  had  been  active 
on  ihe  Iwush  ude.  Eadmund  endoivoured 
to  aecnre  liis  kingdom  from  attack  through 
Cumbrian  territory  hy  a  stroke  of  policy,  lor 
in  946  he  conquered  the  land  and  delivered 
it  over  to  Malcolm  of  Scotland  on  condition 
that  he  should  be '  his  fellow-worker  by  sea 
and  land.'  The  Scots  were  thus  set  to  keep 
the  Welsh  in  subjection, '  while  the  fidelity 
of  the  Scot  king  seemed  to  be  secure^  by  the 
Impossibility  of  folding  Cumbria  against  re- 


volt without  the  Bu^wrt  of  his  fellow-worker 
in  the  south*  (Gbbek).  Abroad,  Eadmund 
demanded  the  release  of  his  nephew.  King 
Lewis,  who  was  kept  in  prison  by  Hugh, 
duke  of  the  French.  His  ambassadors  were 
answered  haughtily  by  the  duke,  who  de- 
clared that  he  would  do  nothing  for  the 
threats  of  the  English.  The  dispute  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  Eadmund's  death.  In 
ecclesiastical  matters  he  seems  to  have  been 
on  the  side  of  those  who  were  anxious  to 
effect  a  reformation  of  morals. .  He  made 
Dunstan  abbot  of  Glastonbury  [see  under 
BuNSTAirJ,  and  waa  a  benefactor  of  Glas- 
tonbury, Abingdon,  and  Shaftesbury,  At  a 
synod  held  at  London  by  the  king  and  both 
the  archbishops,  laws  were  made  commanding 
that  spiritual  persons  should  live  in  chastity, 
and  that  iMshops  diould  take  care  that  the 
churches  of  theur  dioceses  were  kept  in  repair. 
Another  set  of  laws  ascribed  to  mm  are  on 
the  subject  of  betrothal,  dower,  and  marriage. 
His  civu  administration  appears  to  have  bwn 
marked  by  efforts  to  enforce  order,  and  his 
secular  laws  refer  to  his  efforts  to  prevent 
robberies,  and  contain  proTisiona  rendering 
the  man-slayer  responsible  for  his  own  act, 
and  checking  the  feud  that  was  anciently 
maintained  between  the  kindreds  of  the  slayer 
and  the  slain.  Eadmund  met  his  death  in 
946.  He  waa  keeping  the  feast  of  St.  Au- 
gustine of  Canterbury  (20  May)  at  Puckle- 
church  in  Gloucestershire,  when  a  certain 
robber  named  Lio&,  whom  he  had  banished 
six  years  before,  entered  the  hall  and  sat 
down  by  one  of  the  ealdormeui  near  the  kii^ 
himselL  Eadmund  bade  his  cup-bearer  to 
take  the  man  away,  but  Liofa  struggled  with 
the  officer  and  tried  to  kill  him.  Eadmimd 
came  to  the  help  of  his  cup-bearer,  and  threw 
the  robber  to  the  ground ;  but  Liofa  had  a 
dogger  with  him,  and  with  it  he  stabbed  the 
king  and  slew  him.  He  was  himself  slain 
by  the  king's  men.  Eadmund  married  first 
jT)lfgifu,  who  bore  him  Eadwig  and  Eadgar, 
and  died  in  944.  After  her  death  she  was 
hallowed  as  a  saint,  and  miracles  were  worked 
,  at  her  tomb  at  Shaftesbury  (^thblwearo). 
His  second  wife  was  vSthelfi^d,  called,  pro- 
bably from  her  marriage  portion, '  at-Domer- 
ham,'  the  daughter  <u  JEXfgax,  one  of  hu 
th^Cna,  who  waa  made  an  eaidorman. 

[ADglo-Sazon  Cbion. ;  Florence  of  Woroes- 
ter  (Engl.  Hist.  Soe.) ;  .Xthelweard'a  Chraoiole, 
Iba.  Hist.  Brit.  p.  520;  Synwon  of  Durham 
(Rolla  Ser.) ;  William  of  MalmesbiUT.  Ocato 
Begom  (Engl.  Hist.  Soo.);  Historia  de  Abingdoi^ 
i.  88-120;  Kemble's  Codn  Dipl.  ii.  205-66; 
Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws,  p.  104;  Laing's  Sea- 
kinga,  i.  317;  Vigfueson  and  Powell's  Corpus 
Foeticnip  Soreale,  ii.  489;  Freeman's  Kortnna 
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Conqoest,  i.  M,  135,  215;  Qreen'u  ConqaeBt  of 
Ilogluid,  Db  269-81  ;  Bobeiison's  Uittorical 
Eb8»78.  168, 181,  197.]  W.  H. 

EDMUND  or  EADMUKD,  called  Ibos- 
UDB  (081 P-1010),  king,  the  third  sod,  oro- 
httUy^of  >£thelred  the  Unready,  by  his  first 
Vrife,'  ^IfgifUf  daugbter  either  of  an  ealdor- 
man  named  ^thelberht  (Klob.  Wie,  i.  275), 
M  of  Thored,  earl  of  the  Northumbriana 
(Ahabi),  coL  302),  is  said  by  the  St.  Albans 
compiler  to  have  been  bom  in  981  (Chroru 
M^-Bvib  snn.);  but  this  date  is  certainly 
too  early,  as  ^thelred  was  then  not  more 
than  thirteen,  ^thelstan^  who  seems  to 
have  been  .^fithdied's  eldest  son,  probably 
died  in  101^  and  Ecgberht,  who  came  nex^ 
•bant  1006  (AonwM  Oangueet,  I  686,  700). 
In  lOlS  Eadmund  desired  to  marry  Ealdgy  th, 
the  widow  of  the  Danish  ^tal  Sigeferth,  who, 
along  with  his  fellow  earl  Morkere,  had  that 
year  been  shun  at  Oxford  by  Eadnc  Stieona 
[see  nndoF  Ebkk].  j£thelred,  who  had 
•elxed  on  the  possessions  of  the  earls,  and 
bad  sent  Eald^rth  to  Malmeebury,  was  not 
villinff  that  hu  son  should  make  this  mar- 
nage.  Nevertheless  Eadmund  took  Ealdgyth 
from  Malmesbury^  married  her,  and  then 
went  to  the  Five  (or  Seven)  Boroughs  of 
the  Danish  confederacy,  where  the  murdered 
earls  had  ruled,  and  received  the  submission 
of  the  people.  It  seems  highly  probablo  that 
this  marriage,  and  the  eatabliahment  of  his 
power  in  the  Danish  distnet,  deeply  offended 
Ais  brotbeMn-law  Eadric,  Mercian  earl 
(Qbbbv);  for,  when  Cnut  invaded  the  country 
shortly  afterwards,  and  Eadmund  raised  an 
army  to  meet  him  and  joined  forces  with 
£adiic,  a  bitter  quarrel  broke  out  between 
them,  and  the  earl,  after  having,  it  is  said, 
endeavonred  to  slay  him,  went  over  to  the 
side  of  Cnnt.  After  this  deeortion  Eadmund 
was  unable  to  defend  Mercia  in  the  beginning 
of  1016,  for  his  levies  declared  that  they 
would  BDt  fight  unless  he  was  joined  by 
the  king,  who  had  lately  been  siek,  and  by 
the  lioadoners.  He  tried  to  raise  another 
force,  declaring  that  all  who  disobeyed  his 
summons  should  suffer  the  full  penalty,  and 
•ant  to  hia  iathsr  desiring  him  to  come  and 
help  hiiit*  ifithelred  came,  did  no  good,  and 
wentback  to  London.  Eadmund  then  retired 
into  Kwthumhria,  joined  Earl  Uhtred,  and 
with  lus  help  harried  StafTordsbire  and  other 
parts  of  eastern  Merda  which  had  submitted 
to  Cmit.  Uhtred  was  compelled  to  draw  off 
Jhis  ioroes  and  hasten  hack  to  his  own  earl- 
dcan,  for  Onut  was  marcbing  on  York,  and 
Eadmundjoined  his  father  in  London  aboqt 
JBaater.  while  Cnut  was  threatening  to  lav 
siege  to  the  oity  ^thelred  died  on  23  April, 
Hild  the  }4«i4onen,  tt^ther  with  luch  of 


the  *  witan  *  as  were  there,  with  one  consent 
chose  Eadmund  as  king,  and  diere  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  assertion  of  Balph  <rf 
Dioeto  (i.  169,  ii.  237)  that  he  was  crowned 
in  London  by  Lyfiog,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Cnut  was,  however,  chosen  king  at 
Southampton  by  the  witan  generally  (^x)b. 
Wid.  i.  173),  and  at  the  time  of  his  election 
Eadmund's  kingdom  was  bounded  hy  the 
walls  of  Xiondon.  His  elder  brother,  ^thel- 
itan,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  put 
forward  as  a  oandid(ate  for  the  crown,  and 
his  step-mother,  the  Norman  Emma,  seem 
to  have  been  with  him  in  the  city. 

Before  the  uege  of  London  was  actually 
formed  Eadmund  and  ^thelstan  imtear  to 
have  left  the  eity,  and  it  ia  piobabw  that 
j£)tbel8tan  was  slain  about  this  time  in  a 
skirmish  with  a  Danish  leader  named  Thur- 
gut  (Earl  Thuroytel  P),  for  when  Thietmar 
(vil  28,  Pbbtz,  iii.  848)  says  that  Eadmund 
was  thus  slain,  and  that  the  war  was  carried 
on  by  ^thelstan,  he  evidently  oon&ses  the 
two  brothers  U^ther.  Meanwhile  Eadmund, 
'  who  was  yclept  Ironside  for  his  bravery 
(A.S.Chron.  suSann.  1067),  rode  through  toe 
western  shires,  received  their  submission,  and 
raised  an  anny  from  them.  His  troo^  are  said 
to  have  been  British  or  Welsh  ('Britanni,' 
Xhibtkab),  and  it  is  suggested  that  they 
came  from  the  '  shires  oi  the  old  Wealhoyn' 
(A'oman  Omguettj  i.  701) ;  in  the  twelfth 
century  it  was  beUeved  that  they  were  na- 
tives of  Wales,  for  Oumar  (L  422z)  says  that 
Eadmund's  wile  was  the  sister  of  a  Welsh 
king,  and  that  this  gained  him  the  help  of 
her  coontiymen,  and  though  Ealdgyth  had 
an  English  name,  it  does  not  follow  that  she 
was  an  fkiglishwoman  any  more  than  jRU- 
gifu,  as  the  English  called  Emma,  the  Nor* 
man  wife  of  ./Ethelred.  When  Cnut  heard 
that  Eadmund  had  received  the  submission 
of  the  west,  he  left  the  siege  of  London  and 
marched  after  him.  Eadmund  gave  bjm 
battle  at  Pen  (Selwood)  in  Scmierset,  and 
defeated  his  amy.  This  victory  enabled  him 
to  nuae  another  and  la^er  i<aeo,  and  shortly 
after  midsummer  he  wun  met  Cnut's  army 
at  Sherston,  in  Wiltamie.  He  was  now-  at 
the  head  of  troops  raised  from  Devondun^ 
Dorsetshire,  and  Wiltshire,  while  Cnut  had 
in  his  army  levies  from  Hampshire  and  other 
parts  of  Wiluhire  (Flob.  Wio.),  bo  that  Ead- 
mund had  now  extended  hia  kingdom  so  far 
eastasto  take  in  some  parts  of  WUtf^iire.  The 
fight  began  on  a  Monday,  and  Eadmund,  who 
had  placed  his  best  warriors  in  the  iront  line, 
stood  with  them  and  fought  hand  to  hand 
with  the  enemy.  When  evening  came  the 
two  armies,  wearied  with  battle,  drew  off  a 
little  from  one  another.   The  next  day  they 
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nnewed  the  fight,  and  the  army  of  Eadmund 
had,  it  ia  said,  gained  a  decided  adrante^, 
when  Eadric  Streona  discouraged  the  English 
by  holding  up  a  head  which  he  declared  to 
be  the  head  of  their  king  (A.)  Eadmund, 
we  are  told,  got  upon  some  mound,  took 
off  his  helmet  that  his  men  might  see  his 
face,  and  tlien  with  all  his  strength  hurled 
a  spear  at  Eadric,  who  warded  it  off ;  it 
glanced  from  his  shield,  struck  the  soldier  ' 
who  was  standing  by  him,  and  pierced  him 
and  another  man  also  (  Qtsta  JRetfum,  ii.  180J  ; 
such  was  the  tradition  as  to  his  strength  m 
the  twelfth  century.  The  battle  again  lasted 
till  twilight,  and  again  both  armies  ftU  hack 
fiom  eodi  other,  but  though  the  issue  waa 
nndedded  Eadmund  leaped  the  fruits  of 
-victory,  for  in  the  stillneaa  of  the  nig^t  Cnut 
drew  off  his  forces  and  marched  back  townrda 
London,  where  be  again  pressed  the  siege, 
thus  leaving  Eadmund  undisputed  posseaeion 
of  Wessex  (FtOR.  Wio.)  A  l^ndary  ac- 
count of  the  battle  is  ^ven  in  the  *  Knytlinga 
Saga'  (c.  10),  and  in  a  still  stranger  version 
of  it  the  command  of  Cnut'a  army  is  attri- 
buted to  Thurcytel,  and  he  is  represented  as 
the  victor  (^Enc,  Emma,  p.  15). 

After  the  battle  of  Sherston,  Eadric,  im- 
pressed by  the  success  of  his  brother-in-law, 
came  to  him  and  owned  him  as  king.  Ead- 
mund now  gathered  a  third  army,  fat  the 
local  levies  appear  to  have  dispersed  after 
every  action,  'whether  aTtctmryor  a  defeat' 
(li^EMAN),  and  with  it  set  out  to  raise  the 
siege  of  tendon.  He  marched  along  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Thames  and  drove  the 
Danes  to  their  ships,  a  success  which  is 
reckoned  as  the  third  of  his  battles  (IIenrt 
OP  HDNnxoDON).  Two  days  later  he  crossed 
the  river  at  Brentford,  and  it  is  said  again 
routed  the  enemy  {A.-S.  Ckron.\  who  appear 
to  have  fought  behind  some  fortifications. 
Several  of  his  men  were  drowned  in  crossing 
the  river,  for  they  rushed  heedlessly  into  the 
water  excited  b^  the  hope  ofptiinder(OTHEBE, 
Knu^s-drapa  in  Corpus  J\>€t.  Jtor.  ii.  156, 
where  the  victory  is  attributed  to  Cnnt). 
lie  again  went  into  Wessex  to  raise  another 
army,  and  Oaut  renewed  the  siege  of  Lon- 
don, but  after  a  short  time  gave  it  up,  and 
after  bringing  his  ships  into  the  Medway 
employed  his  men  in  plundering  expeditions, 
which  showed  that  his  hopes  of  conquest 
were  dashed  by  the  constant  success  oi  the 
English  king.  The  fourth  array  raised  by 
Eoamund  was  made  up  of  men  trom  every 
part  of  the  country  (Flor.  Wiq.)  ;  he  arain 
crossed  the  Thames  at  Brentford,  marched 
into  Kent,  fought  a  fifth  battle  at  Otford, 
where  the  Danes  made  little  resistance,  and 
comjpelled  the  enemy  to  take  refuge  in  Sbe{k 


pey.  He  did  not  follow  up  his  success,  for 
when  he  had  reached  Aytesford  he  listened 
to  the  counsel  of  Eadric,  who  persuaded  hini 
not  to  press  the  pursuit.  The  eoansel  is  said 
to  have  been  evil  (A.-S,  Cftrim.),  and  fay 
lat»  writers  to  have  been  given  in  subtlety 
(Floh.  Wig.)  However  this  may  have. been, 
Eadmund  is  of  course  responsible  for  the 
course  he  took,  and  he  probably  had  good 
reason  for  it.  If  his  troops  haid  b^un  to 
disperse,  he  may  well  have  hesitated  to  in- 
cur the  risk  of  attacking  the  Danes  when  in 
a  strong  position.  A  defeat  would  probably 
have  been  fatal  to  his  cause,  for  it  would 
have  mode  it  difficult  to  raise  new  Series, 
while  a  victory  would  not  necessarily  luTe 
been  final,  for  the  Danes  would  have  taken 
to  their  ships,  and  have  sailed  off,  only  to 
land  on  some  other  jMut  of  the  coast.  The 
English  array  now  atspersed,  and  Eadmund, 
finding  that  the  enemy  was  again  making 
head,  set  about  nusing  another  force.  His 
fifth  army  was,  we  are  told,  a  gathering  ot 
the  whole  nation,  and  with  this  vast  force 
he  came  up  with  the  Danes  'at  the  hill 
which  is  calledA68andnn'(-.4.-iS.C5tnt»t.)  This 
has  been  clearly  identified  with  Ashingtott 
('  mons  asini,'  Flor.  Wio.)  in  Essex,  one  of 
two  hills  which  '  look  down  on  a  swampr 
plain  watered  by  the  tidal  river'  the  Crouch 
{Norman  Oonguettf  i.  890),  though  Aslidown 
(*  mons  fraxinorum,*  ^le.  Eauiut,  p.  18)  has 
also  been  suggested.  Dr.  Freeman,  in  hi« 
account  of  the  battle,  points  out  tbat  both 
the  armies  were  on  high  ground,  and  that  it 
was  the  object  of  the  Danes,  who  were  far 
inferior  in  number  to  the  English  host,  to 
gain  their  ships  in  safety.  The  raven's  beak 
opened  and  her  wings  fluttered.  Thurcytel 
cried  that  the  banner  gave  the  lucky  omen, 
and  shouted  for  the  battle  (tb.)  Cnut,  how- 
ever, did  not  venture  to  attack  the  Eng- 
lish army,  and  bogan  to  lead  his  men  down 
to  the  plain  (I'Yoh.  Wio.)  Both  armies 
were  on  foot,  and  the  English  were  drawn 
up  in  their  usual  close  formation.  Eadmund 
himself  stood  between  the  dragtm  of  Wessex 
and  theroyal  standard  (HcstriinniOK).  When 
he  saw  that  the  Danes  were  makii^  their 
way  to  their  ships,  he  left  his  position  and 
charged  th^n  furiously.  At  this  moment, 
before  the  shock  of  battle  actually  took  place^ 
Eadric  fled  with  the  body  of  troops  under  his 
command,  and,  according  to  Henry  of  Hmfr 
tingdon,  who  probably  confuses  the  stories 
of  the  two  battles,  practised  much  the  same 
trick  as  that  ascribed  to  him  at  Sherston. 
The  battle  lasted  until  men  could  only  tell 
friend  from  foe  bv  the  light  of  the  moon. 
At  last  the  English  host  l^gan  to  give  way, 
and  was  finally  routed  with  great  slaughtei^ 
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*  All  the  fiower  of  the  EngUah  race '  perished 
In  the  battle  (A.-8.  Chron.) 

After  this  defeat  Eadmund  went  into 
Oloucestershire,  and  there  for  the  seventh 
time  benn  tomither  afresh force(Hi'i!riiNG-- 
don).  Cnut  fdlowed  him,  and  thoagh  Ead- 
mund was  anxious  to  make  another  attack 
upon  the  enemTj  Eadric  and  other  nobles  re- 
fused to  allow  mm  to  do  so,  and  arranged  that 
the  kings  shoold  hold  a  conference  ana  divide 
the  kingdom  between  them.  This  confer- 
ence, which  was  held  on  an  island  of  the 
Serem,  called  Olney,  has  ^iy  Henry  of  Hun- 
tingdon and  other  later  writers  been  turned 
into  a  single  combat.  As  the  whole  story  is 
imaginary,  the  only  detail  worth  noticing 
here  ia  the  tradition  that  Eadmund  was  a 
man  of  great  siEe,  far  larger  than  tlie  Danish 
king  {^Ge$ta  Iteffum,  ii,  180;  for  other  ac- 
count«  of  this  supposed  combat  see  IIurrriNG- 
DOH,  p.  185,  Map,  J)e  NvgU,  p.  204 ;  Floivs 
Hist.  1.  407).  The  meeting  ot  the  Itingswas 
peaceful,  a  division  of  the  kingdom  was 
agreed  upon  ;  Eadmund  was  to  be  king  over 
the  south  of  the  land  and  apparently  to  have 
the  headship,  Cnut  was  to  rt-Ign  over  the 
north  [see  under  CAVirrEl.  It  seems  proba- 
ble that  it  was  arranged  tnat,  whiclieversur^ 
TiTed,  the  other  should  become  sole  king 
{Kntftlii^a  Sagn,  c.  16 ;  see  under  Canute). 
VeiT  shortly  after  this  meeting  Eadmund 
died,  on  80  Nov.  1016,  at  London  (Flor. 
Wie.),  OP  leee  probably  at  Oxford  (IIuN- 
TINODON,  followed  by  the  St.  Albans  com- 
piler ;  the  statement  of  IHorence  is  accepted 
by  Ih*.  Freeman,  while  Mr.  ParW,  in  his 
Early  Hietory  of  Oaford,  argues  that  Oxford 
mnst  be  held  to  be  the  place  of  Eadmund'a 
death ;  his  strongest  argument  is  met  in 
Konnan  Con^ueM,  3rd  ed.  i.  714).  The  cause 
of  his  death  is  left  uncertoin  by  the  cliroui- 
cle  writers,  and  Florence ;  the  author  of  the 
'Gncomium  Emmn*  (p.  22)  implies  that  it 
was  natnml.  William  of  Blalmcsbitry  says 
thatifc  wnsdouhtf^lfhutthat  it  was  rumoured 
that  Eadnc,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  CnuC's 
fiivour,  bribed  two  chamberlains  to  slay  him, 
and  adds  the  supposed  manner  in  which  the 
crime  was  carried  out:  *EjuB[Ediici]conBilio 
ferreum  nncnm,  ad  naturae  requisita  sedenti, 
in  locia  posterioribna  adegisse '  (  Gtstn  Bet/um, 
ii.  180),  Henry  of  Huntingdon  makes  a  son 
of  Eadric  the  actual  perpetrator  of  the  deed, 
of  which  he  gives  much  the  same  account. 
Later  writers  ascribe  the  murder  to  Eadric. 
Among  these  'Brompton'  tells  the  oddest 
sto^,  for  he  makes  out  that  the  king  was  slain 
W  Eadric  medunical  in^ans,  being  shot  by 
the  image  of  an  archer  that  discharged  an 
arrow  wnen  it  was  touched  (col.  996).  Of 
fiveigu  authorities,  the '  Enytlinga  Saga  *  (c. 


16)  says  that  Eadmund  was  killed  by  lua 
foster-brother  Eadric,  who  was  bribed  by 
Cnut ;  in  the  '  Lives  of  the  Kings '  (LklNO, 
ii.  21)  it  is  said  that  he  was  slain  by  Eadric, 
but  Cnut  is  not  mentioned;  Saxo  (p.  193), 
while  relating  that  the  murder  was  (tone  by 
certain  men  who  hoped  to  please  Cnut  by  it, 
adds  that  some  believed  that  Cnut  himself  had 
secretly  ordered  it ;  Adam  of  Bremen  (ii.  61) 
sayS  that  he  was  taken  off  by  poison.  Dr. 
Freeman,  who  discusaes  the  subject  fully 
(liornum  Q/rtquegt,  i.  398, 711  sq.})  inclines 
to  the  helief  that  his  death  was  due  to  natural 
causes.  The  matter  must  of  course  be  left 
undecided.  In  the  face  of  the  vigour  he  had 
lately  shown  at  Ashington  it  is  impossible 
to  accept  the  statement  that '  the  strain  and 
failure  of  his  seven  months'  reign  proved 
fatal  to  the  young  king'  (^Gm^fuest  of  Mug- 
land,  p.  418).  His  death  happened  oppor- 
tunely for  Cnut,  but  there  does  not  seem 
sufficient  evidence  to  attribute  it  to  him  [see 
Canute].  On  the  other  hand,  unless  we  are 
to  believe  that  it  was  caused  by  sudden  sick- 
ness, it  certainly  seems  liighlyprobable  that 
it  was  the  work  of  Eadric.  Edmund  wos 
buried  with  his  grandfiither  Eadgar  at  Glas- 
tonbury, before  the  hi^  altar  (De  Antig. 
Qbut.  ed.  Gale,  iii.  306).  He  lefl.  two  sons, 
Eadmund  and  Badward. 

[Anglo-Saxon  Chron.  (Rolls  Ser.);  Florence 
of  AVomester  (Engl,  Hist.  Soc.) ;  Heniv  of  Hun- 
tingdon (Bolls  Kcr.) ;  Willmm  of  Mnfrntsbur^;, 
GesU  Kegnm  (Engl.  ITiMt.  8uc.),  De  Antiq. 
Glast.  (Gale)  ;  Ailrod  riEthelredV  of  Rieraux. 
Bromton.  Twysden ;  Ealph  of  Diceto  (Rolla 
Per.);  Flores  Hist.  (Wendorer)  (Engl.  Hist. 
60c.);  Thietmar's  Hon.  Hist.  Ocrm.  iii.  (Perti) ; 
Ositnar,  Hon,  Hist.  Brit;  EDcomiam  Eranup, 
Adam  of  Bremen,  Pertz  in  nsum  ScboL ;  Knyt- 
lioga  Saga,  Antiq,  Colto-fScandinaricte  (John- 
stone); itaxo  (Stepbanins);  Sea  Kings  (Laing) ; 
Vigfosson  and  Powell's  Corpos  Poet  Bop«wile; 
Kemble's  Codex  Dipl.  iii.  369  ;  Freeman's  Nor- 
man Conquest,  i.  3rd  ed. ;  Qrven's  Conquest  of 
England ;  Porker's  Early  Uist.  of  Oxford  (Oxf. 
Hiat  Soc)]  W,  II. 

EDMtrND(UICH),SAiNT(1170?-1240), 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  on  St. 
Edmund's  day  (20  Xov,),  probably  between 
1170  and  llTfe.  No  exact  dates  can  bo  as- 
pigued  until  his  appointment  to  Canterbury. 
He  read  lectures  in  arts  for  six  years,  and 
among  his  pupils  during  this  time  wos  Wal- 
ter Gray,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York, 
who  was  appointed  chancellor  2  Oct.  1205. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  he  was  teacliing 
in  Oxford  before  1205 ;  and  if  Gray  was  at- 
tending his  classes  about  1200,  he  can  hardly 
have  been  bom  laterthanll7a.  As,  however, 
Walter  Gray  was  rqected      the  monks  of 
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his  catbodral  '  propter  UliteTaturam,'  it  is 
just  p08«ble  tbat  be  may  have  attended  St^ 
'£dn»iiid*s  lectures  at  a  later  period  (  Vita  Ber- 
tnptdif  ap.  Marline,  cc  2, 16 ;  Emp.  Archtep. 
JSfor.  et  Univ.  Oxvn. ;  Sot  de  As.  p.  368 ; 
DlloH,  Z,u^  of  Archbishops). 

Kdmnnd  was  bora  at  Abingdon.  His 
father's  namo  waa  Edward  or  Roinald  Rich ; 
bis  mother's  Mabel.  Reinald  Rich  -withdrew 
to  the  monastery  of  Evesham,  or  more  pro- 
bably to  Ensbam,  near  Oxford,  before  his 
wife  8  death,  but  apparently  not  till  some 
years  after  Edmund  s  birth  ;  for  Edmund 
aeetns  to  have  been  the  eldest  of  a  family 
which  consisted  of  at  least  three  brothers 
and  two  sisters  (Ftto  BertratuU,  cc.  1, 7). 
Ths  carQ  of  the  children  deTolved  upon  Mabel 
It  Ta6  in  imitation  of  her  practice  that  Ed- 
mund all  his  life  wore  sackcloth  next  his 
skin,  and  pressed  it  closer  to  his  flesh,  with 
one  of  the  two  iron  plates  his  mother  used 
to  wear,  and  dying  left  to  him  and  his  brother 
Robert.  As  a  child  Mabol  would  entice  her 
Bon  to  fast  on  Fridays,  by  the  promise  of 
little  gifts  suited  to  his  age  ;  and  it  was  she 
who  taught  him  to  refuse  all  food  on  Sundays 
and  festivals  till  he  bad  sung  the  psalter 
from  beginning  to  end. 

The  early  years  of  Edmund's  life  were  pro- 
bably spent  at  Abingdon  and  Oxford  (cf.  Chron. 
ofLan.  p.  36),  and  it  is  perhaps  in  the  fields 
near  Oxevd  that  we  must  localise  the  beau- 
tiful legend  which  tells  how  on  one  of  his 
lonely  walks  Christ  appeared  to  him  in  the 
likeness  of  a  little  child,  and  exures.sed  his 
surprise  at  not  beji^  recognised.  It  was 
seemingly  in  memory  of  this  vision  that, 
as  Bortrand  tells  us,  he  was  wont  to  fvTite 
*  Jeaus,  of  Nazareth'  on  his  forehead  eveir 
night  before  going' to  sloep — a  practice  wbiA 
he  recommended  to  his  lnograph«r  ( Vita 
JBertr.  c.  6). 

The  two  brothers  were  probably  still  boys 
Kpbeil  tbeir  mother  sent  them  to  study  at 
Paris  (P  1185-1190).  Though  in  easy  cir- 
cnmstances  herself,  Mabel  would  only  give 
tbem  a  little  money  to  taloi  with  them.  She 
used  to  send  them  firesh  linen  every  year, 
and  for  Edmund,  'herfavonrite,*  a  sackcloth 
garment  too.  'While  on  a  visit  to  his  mother 
he  seems  to  have  sulfered  from  a  violent  head- 
adhe,  and,  in  order  to  cure  it,  was  shorn  like 
a  monk.  Ajsber  end  drew  near  Mabel  sent  for 
Edmund  to  receive  ber  last  blessing.  She 
entrusted  his  sisters  to  bis  care;  nor  was 
hie  tender  conscience  satisfied  before  be  had 
formed  at  Catesby  in  Northamptonshire  a  mo- 
nastery where  they  would  be  received  out  of 
christian  charity  alone,  and  witJiout  any  re- 
gard for  the  dower  they  brought  with  them. 

Kdmuud  must  have  been  studying  at  Ox-- 


ford  about  ihis  time  as  well  as  at  Farisf  for 
it  was  by  the  advice  of  an  Oxford '  priecrt;  of 
great  name'  that  he  vowed  his  special  aejv 
vice  to  the  Virgi  n ;  and  it  was  at-Oxlbrd  thai^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
L^nercost  chronicler  saw  that  iamous  statue 
of  the  'glorious  Virgin '  on  whose  finger  the 
future  samt,  while  still  *  puerulus  intendens 
grammaticaJibus  Oxonim,  bad  placed  his  be- 
trothal riiw(Cftron.o/Z<wi,p.30;  VitaBertr. 
c  10 ;  cf.  £p.  Univ.  Oxon.) 

As  Edmund  drew  towards  manhood  his 
austerities  grew  more  rigid.  The  details  of 
the  novel  tortures  of  knotted  rope-cloth  and 
horsehair  thongs  that  he  devised  may  be  read 
in  his  contemporary  biogrnphers,  to  whooa 
thejseemedamarv^ofself'aiscipline.  From 
the  time  he  began  to  teach  in  the  schools,  s* 
bis  most  iotimat«  friends  declared  soon  after 
his  death,  bVi  rarely  if  ever  lay  .down  upon 
his  bed.  He  snatched  a  scanty  sleep  without 
undressing,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  Id 
meditation  and  prayer,  For  thirty  years,  said 
Bishop  Jocelin  of  Bath,  perhws  referring  to 
a  later  period  of  his  life,  be  had  taken  rest 
sitting  or  on  his  knetfs  at  prayer  (J^if^  Oxon. 
Jocel.  Jtiatrd). 

After  the  usual  course  of  study  he  ■was 
called  upon  to  teach  (?  c.  119&-1200).  His 
life  for  tne  next  six  years  seems  to  have  been 
divided  between  Paris  and  Oxford,  lliough 
he  refused  to  take  deacon's  or  priest's  order*, 
he  was  constant  in  hta  atten^uice  at  earljr 
mass.  He  even  built  a  little  chapcd  in  the 
Oxford  parish  where  he  lived,  and  induced 
his  pupils  to  imitate  his  own  example  in  tbe 
matter  of  punctual  attendance  (  Vita  Bertr, ; 
Ep.  0.ron.)  His  austerity  towards  himself 
was  balanced  extreme  tenderness  towards 
others,  He  would  cajelessly  throw  the  fees 
his  pupils  brought  him  into  the  window,  and 
cover  them  up  with  a  little  dust.,  saying  as  be 
did  so, '  Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust.  Fur 
five  weeks,  on  one  occasion,  be  watched  by  the 
bedside  of  asick  scholar,  performing  the  most 
menial  offices  at  night,  but  neyer  intermit- 
ting his  usual  lecture  on  the  n^oRow.  His 
friuids  labled  that  he  had  onoe  transferred 
the  ailmnit  of  another  pupil  to  huaaelt 

After  six  yean  of  secular  teaching  a  viaon 
turned  his  attention  to  theology.  "S^  dreamt 
that  his  mother  appeared  to  nim  as  he  was 
teaching  geometry  or  arithmetic  to  his  claw^ 
and,  drawing  three  circles  emblematic  of  tlie 
three  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  told  him  that 
these  were  to  be  the  object  of  his  study  hence* 
forward.  Edmund  devoted  himself  to  tbeo^ 
logy ;  returned  to  Paris  and  entered  upon  & 
new  couTPo  of  life.  Every  midnight  the  bell* 
of  St.  Mederio's  Church  called  him  out  to  ma^ 
tins,  after  which  he  would  remain  weeping 
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audi  praTing  before  the  Virrin's  alter  till  the 
dan  broke  and  it  was  titne  for  him  to  attend 
thei  schools.  He  sold  the  little  library  he 
vonessed — consistiog  only  of  the  psalter,  the 
Pentateuch,  thetwelve  (minor)  j>rophet8,  and 
thei  decretala — that  he  might  give  th^  price 
to  bis  need^  fellow-scholars  at  Paris.  "Walter 
Gmy  hearing:  that  he  did  not  i^oaeeBB  a  copy 
of  toe  Bible  offered  to  send  him  one  at  hie 
01m  expense,  but  Edmund  refused  lest  the 
bu'rden  of  its  production  should  be  laid  upon 
some  needy  monastery.  The  last  year  before 
he  undertook  the  office  of  reader  in  theology 
was  spent  with  the  Austin  canons  of  Merton. 
whom  his  example  roused  to  a  more  fervid 
sense  of  their  religious  duties  (Fito  Bertr. 
c  16  J  J^.  Hob.  Abb.  Meritona). 

A  very  few  years  sufficed  to  make  St.  Ed- 
mund a  master  of  theology  (Vita  Bertr,  c. 
16).  His  new  career  as  a  teacher  of  cUvinity 
Inobably  began  between  1205  and  1210.  Ha 
soon  won  fame  as  a  public  preacher  of  extra* 
ordinarr  eloquence.  His  exhaustion  often 
caused  him  to  &I1  asleep  in  Ms  chair  of  office. 
On  one  occasion  he  dealt  so  subtly  oSliand 
with  an  intricate  theological  question  that  he 
could  only  explain  his  own  eloquence  hj  the 
theory  of  a  special  inspiration :  the  Holy  Spirit 
had  come  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  On  another 
OGca^on  a  Cistercian  abbot  brought  seven  of 
his  pupils  to  hear  Edmund's  lecture,  which 
BO  moved  the  strangers  that  they  renounced 
the  world.  One  of  these  seven  was  Steven 
de  Lexington,  afterwards  abbot  of  Clairvaox 
(1243).  Among  his  penitents  was  William 
Longsword,  the  Elarl  tn  Salisbury,  and  natural 
sonoTHen^n. 

After  manyyears  spent  ineitpounding  the 
'Lord's  law,'  £amuna  recognised  the  vanitj 
of  scholastic  success,  and  ^ve  up  his  chair 
X  Vita  Edm.  ap.  MS.  Gale  1. 1.  f.  iii  b).  He  was 
appointed  treasurer  of  S&lisbuir  Cathedral  at 
some  period  bet  ween  1 5  Aug.  1 2 1 9  and  1 6  Aug. 
1222.  His  income,  owin^  to  his  liberality, 
only  lasted  him  for  half  the  year;  for  the  re- 
maining six  months  he  had  to  find  a  home 
with  his  friend,  Stetdien  of  Lexington,  now 
abbot  of  Stanley  in  Wiltshire.  He  held  the 
prebend  of  Calne,  and  he  was  staying  at  this 
|dsce  in  1233  when  the  messffligers  from 
Kome  brought  the  news  of  his  appointment 
to  Canterbury. 

In  the  intervening  years  (1222-33)  Ed- 
mund had  been  employed  in  the  work  of 
public  preaching.  At  the  pope's  bidding  (pro- 
Mbly  m  1227)  ne  had  preached  the  crusade 
over  a  great  part  of  England.  He  is  men- 
tioned at  Oxford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and 
Leominster,  and  it  was  probably  his  success 
in  this  work  that  marked  him  out  for  promo- 
fion.   At  all  events  it  was  at  the  instance  of 


Gregory  IX  that  he  was  elected  to  Canter- 
bury, to  which  office,  despite  his  own  reluc- 
tance, he  WHS  consecrated  2  April  1234. 

Hubert  de  Burgh  [q.  v.],  who  had  kept 
Henry  HI  in  constitutional  paths,  had  re- 
cently been  confined  in  Devizes  (c.  November 
1232),  and  Richard,  earl  marshal,  was  now 
recof^oised  as  the  head  of  the  national  ^rty, 
on  whose  behalf  Edmund  exercised  hie  influ- 
ence even  before  his  consecration.  In  con- 
junction with  the  earl,  in  the  name  of  his 
fellow-bishops,  he  had  solemnly  exhorted  the 
king  to  take  warning  by  his  father,  John. 
This  was  at  Westminster  (2  Feb.  12S4).  Two 
months  later  (9  April)  the  barons  and  the 
bishops,  beaded  b^  the  newly  consecrated  pri- 
mate, appeared  before  the  kiwr  on^e  more. 
Edmund  was  the  spokesman  afnis  party  j  if 
the  king  wouktnot  (Uamiss  hig  fevoiuites,  he 
was  ready  to  exconmiunicate  the  royal  per- 
son. The  threat  was  effective.  Peter  des 
Roches,  Peter  de  Rievaulx,  and  the  Poite- 
vins  had  to  leave  the  court.  About  Easter 
the  archbishop  was  n^;otiatuig  a  peace  with 
Llewellyn  of  Wales. 

Meanwhile  the  earl  marshal  had  been  en- 
ticed into  Wales  and  slain  in  the  king's  name, 
if  not  with  the  king's  consent.  Edmund  took 
up  this  matter  also.  AtGlouceeterheinduced 
Henry  to  accept  the  homage  of  the  dead  noble's 
brother  and  heir,  Gilbert  (28  May),  and  on 
Whitsundayat Worcester  hehad  thielettersb^ 
which  Earl  Richard  had  been  inveigled  to  his 
&te  read  before  the  king  and  the  whole  as- 
sembly of  bishops  and  borons.  Henry  had  to 
admit  the  evidenceofhisown  seal,  hutpleaded 
ignorance  of  the  contents  of  the  despatch,  upon 
which  the  archbishop  bade  him  mtetrogate 
his  own  conscience :  for  all  who  had  had  & 
shore  in  this  fraud  were  as  guilty  of  the  earl's 
death  as  though  they  had  slain  him  with  their 
own  hands.  The  accused  counsellors  were 
summoned,  but,  not  daring  to  appear,  sought 
refuge  in  churches  and  elsewhere.  It  was 
now  Edmund's  influence  that  procured  them 
a  safe-conduct  to  the  court,  end  it  was  under 
his  protection  that  (14  Julv)  Peter  de  Rie- 
vaulx appeared  before  the  kmg  and  his  jus- 
tices, for  a  moment  even  the  archbishop 
refused  to  be  his  surety,  and  the  disgraced 
minister  was  committed  to  the  Tower  weep- 
ing ;  but  on  Saturday  Edmund's  heart  re- 
lented, and  theprisoner  was  suffered  to  go  to 
Winchester.  Edmund  acted  a  similar  part 
with  referoice  to  the  late  justiciar,  Stephen' 
de  Segrave^  and  indeed  is  called  by  Matthew 
Paris  '  pacis  mediator  hujus  discidii '  (Mjltt. 
Paeis,  lii.  244,  272-3,  2§0,  293-4,  &c. ;  Rt- 
XER,  p:  213).  Edmund  seems  to  havia  ttded, 
with  the  popular  party  at  the  Westminster 
council  of  1237  (13  Jan.),  and  to  hsve  inUsCed 
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on  the  exclusiou  of  foreigners  from  the  hinges 
council  as  a  condition  of  the  thirtieth  granted. 

Edmund  waa  now  to  come  forward  as  the 
champion  of  the  national  church  against  the 
claims  of  Borne.  In  1237  (c.  29  June)  he 
xebuked  the  Ung  for  baring  invited  the  le^te 
Cardinal  Otho  to  England,  and  in  the  autumn 

S 9^20  Nov.)  he  was  present  at  the  great  ec- 
estastical  council  of  St.  Paul's,  on  which 
occasion  consistencj  would  certainly  have 
demanded  that  he  should  support  the  legate 
in  his  attempt  to  limit  the  abuse  of  pluralities 
(■see  Vita  Sertr.  c.  25 ;  but  cf.  Hook,  iii.  194, 
&c.)  This  council  is  rendered  remarkable 
br  being  the  occa«on  of  a  dispute  between 
Bdmund  and  his  old  pupil,  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  as  regards  the  right  of  precedence 
(Matt.  Pabis,  iii.  395,  416,  &c.) 

Four  weeks  later  (c.  17  Dec.)  Edmund  left 
England  for  Rome.  Since  his  elevation  he 
had  been  forced  into  many  disputes.  In  1 235 
he  had  refused  to  conBetmte  Richard  deWen- 
dene,  whom  the  monks  of  Rochester  had 
elected  thw  bi8h<q>,  and  the  disappointed 
electors  appealed  to  the  pope.  He  Imd  quar- 
relled with  his  own  monks  of  Cantcrbiiry  as 
to  the  place  where  he  should  consecrate  Ro- 
bert Grosseteste,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  A  law- 
suit with  the  Earl  of  Arundel  as  to  the  right 
of  hunting  in  the  arcbieplscopal  forests  Bad 
been  decided  against  him.  The  monks  of  his 
own  priory  of  Uhrist  Church  had  fallen  into 
vices  of  wbich  the  chronicler  refuses  even  to 
epeak.  Added  to  this  be  was  at  feud  with  the 
king.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  Henry 
from  charging  him  to  inform  the  poj>e  as  to 
the  detuls  <H  the  clandestine  mamage  be- 
tween Simon  de  Ifontfort  and  his  own  sister 
Eleanor,  who,  on  the  death  of  her  first  hus- 
band, had  taken  the  vow  of  chastity  before 
the  archbishop  liiraeelf.  This  combination 
of  causes  tooK  Edmund  to  Rome  that  he 
might  plead  his  cose  in  person.  His  biogra- 
phers note  it  as  a  special  mark  of  the  divine 
favour  towards  so  noly  a  man  that  on  one 
occasion,  by  refusing  an  invitation  to  the 
pope's  table,  he  avoided  being  witness  of  a 
nhocking  murder  that  was  then  perpetrated 
under  the  very  eyes  of  Gregory.  Judgment 
seems  to  have  been  dclivcrt-d  against  him  on 
every  count  (20  March),  and  ho  returned 
home  about  August,  though  only  to  find 
himself  engaged  in  a  fresh  quarrel  with  his 
monln,  whom  before  long  he  was  forced  to 
excommunicate.  Once  more  they  appealed 
to  Rome,  and  refused  to  pay  any  attention  to 
his  interdict.  A  little  later  he  excommuni- 
cated Uie  prior  of  Christ  Church,  seemingly 
because  he  had  abetted  the  king  in  the  in- 
^ng^menta  of  Mama  Charta. 
,  In  the  spring  of  ] 240  Edmund  was  present 


-when  the  prelates  refused  the  pope  a  fifti  t  for 
his  war  against  the  Emperor  rrederic,  arad  a 
little  hXst  he  bade  a  tearful  farewell  to  1^1 
Richard  of  Cornwall  as  the  latter  was  starring 
on  his  crusade.  Hia  differences  with  the  1  ing 
were  by  this  time  so  great  that  he  was  obli  pn, 
to  abandon  the  church  of  secular  conou  he 
was  just  beginning  to  build  at  Maidst  me 
(1239).  It  was  in  vain  that  he  wrote  lett  era 
to  the  pope,  claiming  the  right  to  appoint  suc- 
cessors to  vacant  sees  if  the  king  should  not 
fill  them  up  within  six  months  auer  the  d<!(|th 
of  the  previous  occupant.  In  Gregory  IX  jhe 
had  not  a  pontiff  who  would  play  an  Alexan- 
der to  his  Becket.  At  lost,  foiled  in  all  his 
efibrts,  he  gave  way  to  the  papal  exactions 
instead  of  continuing  to  resirt  the  king's. 
His  courage  broke  down  beneath  the  strain, 
and,  in  the  hope  of  winning  his  cause  against 
his  monks,  he  paid  down  a  fifth  of  his  revenue 
(eight  hundred  marks)  to  the  pope's  agents. 
The  other  English  prelates  fbUowed  his  ex- 
ample. A  little  later  came  the  demand  that 
three  hundred  English  benefices  should  be 
forthwith  assigned  to  as  many  Romans.  This 
attack  on  his  church's  rights  the  archbishop 
could  no  longer  endure.  His  eyes  naturally 
turned  towards  Pontigny,  the  refuge  of  his 

E-eat  predecessors,  St.  Thomas  and  Stephen 
angton.  There  be  camo  in  the  summer  of 
1240  begging  to  be  received  as  a  simple  monk. 
The  heat  drove  him  from  Pontigny  to  Soisy, 
whither  he  now  went,  promising  to  return  on 
St.  Edmund's  day.  At  Soisy  his  illness  grew 
worse.  His  strength  gradually  left  him  ;  but 
even  as  the  very  end  drew  on  he  refused  to 
undress  or  lie  upon  his  bed.  The  lost  days 
of  his  life  were  spent  with  his  head  resting 
on  his  hand  or  sitting  fiilty  dressed  upon  his 
couch.  After  receiving  the  holy  conunnni<Hi 
he  broke  out  into  a  homely  English  proverb: 
*  Folks  say  game  [sport]  gocth  into  tue  womb 
rbellyl;  but  I  say  now  game  goeth  into  the 
hcort.  The  features  of  his  pnysiciaus  told 
him  that  his  last  hour  was  near ;  but  he 
uttered  no  moan,  nor  did  his  wits  wander. 
Atla8l,on  I6N0V.  1240,  just  as  the  day  was 
breaking,  he  died.  His  body  was  corned  to 
Pontigny  for  burial. 

Numerous  miracles  were  reported  to  mark 
bis  final  resting-place,  and  a  demand  soon 
rose  for  his  canonisation.  This  demand  was 
opposed  bv  Henry  III  and  Boniface  of  Cun- 
tennux.  out  waa  uraently  supported  by 
Louis  DC  and  his  wiie.  ODmnussion  after 
commission  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
authenticity  of  the  wonders  ascribed  to  the 
dead  archbishop.  The  inquisition  in  Enjifland 
was  conducted  by  Richard  de  la  Wich,  bishnp 
oi  Chichester,  Robert  Bacon,  and  the  prior 
of  Esseby^of  whom  the  two  former  were  his 
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inipils  'or  feUov-teadiers;  the  soul  of  the 
french  conuuBsiott  waa  the  Archbishcqp  of 
Armagh,  who  clumed  that  Edmand  liad 
cured  mm  of  an  ilhiesa  when  the  most  skilled 
pbjsicians  of  Paris  had  failed.  The  matter 
was  taken  up  by  Cardinal  John  of  St.  Lau- 
rence in  Luciana,  who  sent  Stephen  of  Lex- 
ington on  a  final  mission  to  England  and 
France  to  bring  the  recipients  of  Edmund's 
favour  before  the  court  in  person.  The  evi- 
dence was  then  admitted  to  be  incontro- 
Tortible,  or  thu  opposition  had  slackened,  and 
the  decree  for  canonisation  was  issued  at 
Lyons  (11  Jan.  J247,  28  Feb.  1248).  Six 
years  later  Henry  UI  and  his  queen  were  both 
worshipping  at  the  shrine  of  the  pei'secutad 
uchUdiop  in  Pontigny  (December  1354). 

Edmund'B  is  one  m  the  most  attractive  of 
mediaral  characters,  not  so  much  in  its  poli- 
tical OS  its  private  aspect  Ab  an  archbishop 
lie  preserved  all  the  virtues  of  his  private  life. 
He  would  spend  the  'amercements'  of  his 
aichiepiscopal  manors  in  providing  dowers 
for  the  portionless  daughters  of  his  tenants, 
holding  it,  we  are  told,  a  good  thing  for  the 
young  to  many.  Once  he  restored  a  fine  of 
80^  to  the  daughters  of  an  ofiunding  knight. 
His  bailiils  had  seized  a  heriot  from  a  poor 
widow,  who  came  to  him  complaining  of  her 
hard  lot.  Addressing  her  in  her  native  Eng- 
lish he  told  her  he  was  powerless  to  alter  the 
law  of  the  land,  to  which  he  as  well  as  slie 
was  subject ;  but,  turning  to  his  companions, 
he  expressed  his  own  conviction  in  French 
or  Latin  that  this  custom  was  one  of  the 
devil's  nuLking  and  not  of  Qod's:  the  heriot 
was  then  restored  nominally  as  a  loan,  but 
really  as  a  present.  His  horror  of  bribery 
was  so  intense  that  he  refused  to  accept  any 
gifts  whatever.  '  Prendre '  and  '  pendre,'  he 
said,  differed  by  but  one  letter.  He  was  a 
carefitl  steword  of  the  archiepiscopal  estates, 
which  came  to  him  weighted  with  a  debt  of 
seven  thoiisand  marks  and  almost  bankrupt ; 
but  he  would  not  be  a  niggard  host.  On  Lis 
journeys  he  would  turn  aside  to  hear  the 
confession  of  any  chance  traveller  however 
humble,  and  thoush  he  would  not  listen  to 
idle  songs  himselzfae  never  refused  the  min- 
strel a  place  at  Ills  table.  After  his  elevation 
he  increased  his  old  austerities,  but  was  ipore 
particular  as  re^nrds  the  neatness  of  his  ex- 
terior dothing.  lie  would  not,however,  wear 
purple  and  fino  linen  like  other  prelates ;  a 
cheap  tunic  of  white  orgreywasallho  needed. 
Nor  did  he  ape  the  usual  pride  of  bishops  in 
those  days.  '  The  primate  of  all  England,* 
says  his  biographer,  '  did  not  blush  to  take 
off  his  own  shoes  or  to  bear  the  cross  from 
chapel  to  study  with  Lis  own  hands.*  But 
(bat  which  most  imprt>ssed  the  imagination 


of  his  o\m  generatiim  was  his  absolute  purity. 
'  If,*  he  once  said  when  certain  peo^e  re- 
proached him  for  over-intimaiiy  with  a  lady 
friend — '  if  all  my  uns  of  this  nature  were 
written  on  my  forehead,  I  shouH  have  no  need 
to  shun  the  gaze  of  man.' 

It  seems  that  Edmund  lectured  both  at  Paris 
and  Oxford  in  the  '  trivilmi '  and  the  '  qua- 
drivium.*  Logic  and  dialectics  are  specially 
mentioned.  According  to  Wood  ho  was  the 
first  to  read  Aristotle's  '  Elenchus  *  at  the 
latter  uuiversity.  But  of  this  there  seems  no 
good  proof;  nor  is  "Wood's  refereuce.to  Ba- 
con's '  Compendium '  accurate.  In  later  years, 
of  course,  Edmund  lectured  on  divinity.  His 
mo8tfamou5pupil&  besides  AValter  Gray,  were 
Kiohord,  biuqp  of  Bonser,  ondSewal  Bovill, 
afterwards  deaaondaruil^op  of  York.  Ao- 
cording  to  Matthew  Paris,  Bovill  was  Edr 
mund's  &vourite  scholar,  and  strove  to  modd 
bis  life  on  the  example  of  his  great  teacher, 
though  he  never  died  the  martyr  s  death  which 
his  master  foretold  would  be  his  lot.  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  no  authority  for  making 
Grosseteste  or  the  Dominicans,  Robert  Bacon 
and  Richard  of  Dunstable,  his  pupils,  The 
story  that  Roger  Bacon  was  his  pupil  seems 
to  originate  with  Bale.  One  of  his  principal 
clerks,  hia '  special  counsellor '  and  chancelTor, 
was  Richard  de  la  Wich,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Chichester,  from  whom  and  from  Robert 
Bacon  Matthew  Paris  gathered  the  materials 
for  Edmund's  life  (Vita  Bertr.  co.  23,  61-4, 
&a.;  Chron.  ofZanerooat,  pp.  S6-7;  Thivet, 
snb  Bnn.  1240;  Epp.  Univemt.  Oxok.  Rob. 
Sarisb.,  Ric.  de  Wicho,  Bic.  Bangor.-  Ac.  ap. 

MABTtlBE). 

Edmund's writmgs include  'Speculum Eo- 
clesi»'  (Bodlev  MS.  Laud  111,  f.  31j  to^ 
jointed  in  'Bibliotheca.Patrolog.  Mag.' voL 
xiii.^  and  at  London  in  li321).  Other  writings 
attnbuted  to  him  are  a  French  treatise  to  bo 
found  in  Digby  MS.  20  (Bodley),  which  ex- 
tends over  several  leaves  of  very  close  writ^ 
ing.  According  to  Tanner  (from  Bale)  it 
was  turned  into  Latin  by  "Williani  Beufii,  a 
Carmelite  of  Northampton.  The  same  writer 
also  enumerates  a  French  prayer, '  Oratio '  (cf. 
MS.  Omn.  Anim.  Oxott.  No.  11),  f  Orationes 
Decern '  ^Latin),  and  '  Speculum  Coutempla- 
tionis,'  ^vith  omet  fragnentB  or  translations 
from  his  lanrer  work.  His  constitutions  are 
printed  in  Lyndwood  (Oxford,  1079).  Of 
Richard's  two  sisters,  Margaret,  the  prioress 
of  Catesby,  died  in  1257  ;  and  if  the  entry  is 
not  wrong,  the  other,  Alic^  also  prioress  of 
Catesby,  died  in  the  same  year  (Uatt.  Pakib, 
V.  021, 642). 

[Matthew  Paris,  Robert  Bacon,  ^od  Robert 
Rich  (according  to  Surius)  all  wrote  lives  of  St. 
Edmund.  So  fax  as  cau  be  ascertained  Uw  first 
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two  an  Doir  lost.  There  xemaina.  boveyer,  a  con- 
temporary biography  aacribed  to  Bertrand  of  Pon- 
tigny,  vfao  is  Baid  to  have  writtea  it  in  1 247  a.d. 
TdIb  ia  printed  l>y  Martine  and  Duratid  in  th* 
Themuraa  Anecdotoram,  iii.  1774-1826,  and  ia 
followed  by  li  collection  of  contemporary  letters 
relatjng  to  &l.  EdmnDd'a  canonisation  (pp.  1831- 
X87I)<  These  appear  to  bare  been  coUecCed  by 
Albert,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  aftanrards  of 
LiToaia.  Snrios  (ed.  Ifi7fi,  Pam)  gives  a  life 
which  is,  to  all  appearance,  a  coadensed  and  '  im- 
proved' edition  of  the  one  mentioned  abore. 
Cotton  MS.  Julius  D.,  ff.  123-67,  contains 
another  life  of  St.  lEdmund,  vritton  in  a  thir- 
t«nth-«ntiiry  hand.  This,  according  to  Hardy 
(Cat.  of  M8S.  iii.  87),  appear?  to  be  only  an  en- 
larged form  (iHvbably  the  original  one)  of  Cot- 
ton C&Mpatra  B.  i.  2,  ft  21  -32,  vhieb  is  extnresiily 
•Kribed  to  Robert  Rich.  TUb  US.,  from  Hard^'a 
aooottot,  is  to  a  large  extent  one  with  the  Vita 
Bertrandi,batittvideo(IycontatQsmuchthat  the 
Vit&Bertrandi  omits.  Another  impOrtantAIS.life 
isin  Lambeth  Library,No.l35, with  which  Cottoa 
Vitellins,  xii.  9,  ff.  280-90,  seems  to  correspond. 
The  Bodleian  MS. Fall  i.ir.l-44,eoiitutiaa  life 
ap|>arently  condensed  from  Bertzand's,  bat  with 
animportant  additions  (ef.  Hardy'aCatalogue^  iit. 
87-96).  Vincentof  Beaurais  seems  to  hare  used 
theVitaBertrandi  for  his  account  of  St  Edmund  m 
the  Specnlum  Histonale,  hb.  xxxi.  ce.  67-  88.  See 
also  Life  by  Wilfrid  Wallace,  1893  ;  Hook's  Areti. 
biehvps  of  bimterbnry,  iii.;  Trivet's  Aniial8(Engl. 
BlstvSoc.);  Obron.of  luiereost,  Edinburgh,  1889 
(Maicland  Olnb);  Matt.  Puis  (Rolls  Ser.),  toIb. 
ni.  IT.  ;  Qemae  of  Cantarbniy (Rolls  8er.),Tol. 
H. ;  Aun^  of  TewkeBbory,  Burton,  Winchestar, 
WaTerley,DQnstable,  Eermoodsey,  and  Worcester 
in  Annalea  Mr^aatid  (Rolls  Ser.).]   T.  A.  A. 

EDMUIf^D,  Eabl  of  Lancaster  (1246- 
1296).   [See  Lavoareb.] 

EDMUND,  second  Eabi.  of  CoKinvAi.t 
(1S60-1300).  [See  under  RiCHABD,  first 
Eabl,  ia09-1273.] 

EDMUND  OP  Woodstock,  Eabl  oy 
KEifT(  1301-1330),  voungest  son  of  Edward  I, 
by  hia  second  wife,  'Mor^ret  of  France,  was 
bom  at  Woodstoi^  on  6  Aug.  1301.  On 
81  Aug.  3806  he  received  trom  his  father  a 
revenue  of  seven  thousand  marks  a  year.  It 
was  commonly  believed  that  the  old  king  pro- 
posed tb  confer  the  rich  e&rldom  of  Oomwall 
either  on  Edmund  or  on  hia  elder  brother 
Thtniiu  of  Brothertfm ;  but  the  accession  of 
Edward  II  secured  Uiatprize  fortiie&vourit^ 
Gaveston.  Edward  II,  however,  plaiwd  Ed- 
ward Baliol  in  the  custody  of  his  half-brother. 
In  1319  he  made  Edmund  lord  of  the  ca«tle 
and  honour  of  Knaresborough.  In  1320  he 
grainted  him  lands  of  the  value  of  two  thou^ 
sand  marks  a  year.  Next  year  he  still  further 
increased  his  brother's  resoorces.  Edmund's 
first  |ioUticRl  act  was  to  Join  in  August 
1:318  m  Acting  as  one  of  the  king's  sureties 


in  the  treaty  of  peace  between  him  and  Lan* 
caster.  In  March  he  was  mA  with 
Bartholomew,  lord  Badlesmere,  on  aa  em- 
baiisy  to  Paris  and  Avignon,  feadlesmere's 
olje::t  with  the  pope  was  to  procure  the 
advancement  of  his  young  nephew,  Henry 
Bui^hersh  [q,  v.],  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  and 
he  found  in  nis  youthful  colleague  a  pliant 
instrument  for  his  purpose.  In  June  Edward 
himself  joined  his  brotner  at  Paris,  and  their 
joint  intercession  resulted  in  Burghersh's  ap- 
pointment. In  October  Edmund  wasfirstsum- 
moned  to  parliament  as  Edmund  of  Wood- 
stock. On  16  June  1821  he  was  made  con- 
stable of  Dover  Castle  and  warden  of  the 
Cinque  ports,  and  on  16  Sept..  he  also  be- 
came constable  of  Tunbrid^  Uaatle.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  created  Eari  of  Kent,  the 
king  himself  girding  him  with  the  sword  of 
the  county  (this  was  on  36  June^  DoTLBi 
Official  Baronaffe,  ii.  274 ;  the  Annalet  Fau- 
lim,-g.  292,  gives  the  date  as  26  July).  Hence- 
forth Edmund  took  a  conspicuous,  tf  never  a 
very  leading,  part  in  politics.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  July  parUament  in  which  the 
Despensers  were  banished,  but  he  strongly 
supported  his  brother  a  few  months  later  in 
intriguing  for  their  restoration.  In  October 
1321  he  was  one  of  the  six  earls  who  obeyed 
the  king's  summons  to  besiege  Badlesmere 
in  Leeds  Castle  in  Kent.  He  approved  of 
the  clerical  declaration  that  the  sentence  of 
the  Despensers  was  illegal.  Early  in  1323 
he  joined  the  king  in  his  war  against  the 
barons.  During  this  stm^le  lus  town  and 
castle  of  Gloucester  were  occupied  by  the 
rebels,  but  they  were  soon  won  back,  tor  it 
was  there  that  on  11  Feb.  Edward  issued  his 
order  for  the  recall  of  the  favourites.  Kent 
joined  in  recommending  the  denunciation  ot 
Lancaster  as  a  rebel,  and  on  11  March  was 
appointed  with  Earl  Warenne  to  arrest  his 
adherentsand  besiege  his  strongholdofPonte- 
fract.  He  was  present  at  that  place  when,  on 
22  March,  after  Boroughhridge,  Lancaster  was 
condemned  and  executed  in  his  own  castle. 
He  was  also  present  at  the  York  parliament 
in  Mav.  In  July  he  was  made  sherilF  of  Rut- 
land,  "having  also  received  a  grant  of  the 
town  of  OaUum.  In  1323  he  was  a  good 
dealoccupied  intheScottishwar.  OnflFeb. 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  king  in 
the  northern  marches,  where  on  12  Feb.  he 
superseded  the  traitor  Andrew  Harclay,  one 
of  whose  jndges  he  was  made  on  37  Feb. 
In  March  he  was  appointed  chief  commis- 
sioner of  arra^  in  (Jumberland,  Westmore- 
land, Lancashire,  and  Craven,  and  lieutenant 
of  the  king  in  the  parts  north  of  the  Trent. 
But  on  a  truce  being  patched  up  he  itiis 
exctised  from  further  attendance.   In  1323 
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Edmund  also  twk  part  in  tlie  recapture  of 
Maurice  of  Berkeley  and  the  other  escaped 
priBoners  who  had  seized  upon  their  pUce  of 
confinement,  WaUingford  Castle.  His  vio- 
lenoe  of  character  was  shown  by  his  disre- 
spect of  the  sanctuary  of  the  caatle  chapel 
in  which  the  ftwitlvee  had  taken  refuge. 

On  9  April  Edmund  was  sent  with 
Alsxuid0rBidaior[q.T.3,archbishopof  Dub- 
M  an  amlUs^  to  France  to  pwniade  the 
new  king*  CHialrles  IV,  to  dispense  with  the 
personal  homage  of  Edward  11  for  Ouienne. 
But  the  outbreak  of  some  disputes  in  that 
duchy  through  the  aggTessions  of  the  lord  of 
Hontpezat  and  his  summons  along  with  his 
supporter,  Ealph  Basset,  Edward's  seneschal, 
to  answer  in  the  French  courts,  proved  a 
further  complication.  The  mafmJicent  en- 
tertainment and  persuasions  oi  Charles  in- 
duced the  weak  earl  to  acquiesce  in  the 
trial  of  Montpezat  and  Basset  by  the  French 
king's  j  udges ;  but  the  archbishop  was  a  more 
strenuous  diplomatist,  and  on  referring  the 
dispute  to  Edward,  the  king  confirmed  Bick^ 
nora  riews.  Tha  homage  question  was  still 
nnaettled,  irken  Edmond  waa  despstohed  to 
Gasconj,  having  received  on  20  July  the  ap- 
pointment of  lieutenant  of  Aguitune.  With 
very  inadeqxiate  forces,  he  was  obliged  to 
meet  an  invasion  of  the  duchy  by  Charles  of 
Valois.  The  French  conquered  the  whole 
<^  the  Agenois,  and  Edmund  had  to  seek 
shelter  behind  the  walla  of  1a  Rtole.  At 
last  a  truce  was  patched  up,  to  endnre  until 
a  permanent  peace  could  Ve  negotiated,  on 
terms  that  left  the  French  possessors  of  the 
greater  part  of  Aquitaine  (Cont.  GviL  de 
lUmtffit  in  D'AcKfelTf',  Spidleoium,  iii.  82, 83J. 
But  other  events  had  now  (Jirown  the  Gui- 
enne  question  into  the  shade.  Qoeen  Isar* 
bella  had  formed  at  Faiis  that  alliance  with 
Mortimer  which  resulted  in  Edward's  depo- 
dtion.  Kent,  though  permitted  by  the  terms 
of  the  truce  to  return  to  Englana,  seems  at 
once  to  have  joined  the  conspiracy  against 
bis  biotlier. 

On  24t  Ss^t.  1826  Kent  and  hia  wife  landed 
at  Harwidk  in  the  teain  of  Isabella,  Mortimer, 
and  the  young  Ihike  of  Aquitaine.  lake 
Isabella  and  her  stm  he  was  specially  ex- 
empted from  tlie  fate  meted  out  to  the  less 
distingui^ed  rebels  by  royal  prodamation. 
He  was  present  at  Bristol  when,  on  26  Oct., 
the  yt^unger  Edward  was  made  guardian  of 
the  realm,  and  next  day  was  one  of  the  a»- 
Bcssors  of  Sir  Wi  Trussel  for  the  trial  of  tie 
eUer  Despeaade.  On  S4  Nov.  he  played  a 
similiw  part  at  eondemnation  of  the 
ytHUkfferJDespenser  at  Hereford.  On  29  Jan.' 
1^  be  ms  ^resmt  at  Edward  Ill's  com- 
nation  at  Westmin«t».  He  was  one  of  the 


standing  council  appointed,  witlt  Lancaster  af 
its  head,  to  gov^  for  the  young  king.  In 
June  he  was  appointed  joint  <iaptain  of  the 
troops'  Ia  the  Scottish  marches,  and  took  part 
in  tfa^  inglorious  campaign  of  that  suthmei^. 
He  also  received  fresh  grants  of  lands,  in- 
cluding part  of  the  forfeitures  of  the  elder 
Despenser. 

Tne  ascendency  of  the  queen  and  M<»timer 
reduced  the  stancUng  council  to  inmotenoe, 
and  Kent  soon  joined  Lancaster  in  his  pro- 
ceedings  against  Isabella  and  her  paramour. 
He  was  among  the  magnates  who  reftised  to 
attend  the  Salisbury  parliament  in  October 
1338;  On  10  Dec.  he  and  hia  brother  sum- 
moned to  London  a  meeting  of  themagnirtea 
of  their  partv,  and  on  2  Jan.  1828-9  entered 
into  a  confederation  against  the  king  which' 
was  mdely  broken  up  by  the  capture  ot  Lan- 
caster's town  of  Leicester  and  the  desertion 
by  Kent  and  Norfolk  of  his  cause. 

Kent's  weak  compliance  did  not  save  hhn' 
from  ruin.  Mortimer  and  the  queen  liatehod 
a  deliberate  plot  to  lure  him  to  destruction. 
Their  spies  iind  agents  plied  Um  with  ynoh 
that  Edward  II  was  xiot  dead  but  imprisoned 
abroad  or  in  Corfe  Castle.  They^  uived  Um 
to  take  efiectual  measures  to  restore  nis  lm>- 
ther  to  liberty.  A  preaching  friar  visited 
his  bouse  at  Kensington  and  assured' bim 
that  he  had  conjared  up  a  devil  who  had  re^ 
realed  to  him  that  Edtrard  was  still  alive. 
He  was  also  told  that  the  pope  was  anxious 
thatheshouldrescnethedeposedking.  Flans 
foraninsurrection werelwdbeforehim,  Th'e 
credulous  and  discontented  Edmund  rose  to 
the  bait.  In  hasty  speeches  and  imprudent 
letters  he  ^ve  free  vent  to  his  thoughts  and 
plans.  His  political  aswiates,  Archbishop 
Melton  of  York.Bishop  Q^vesend  ofLondon,' 
andothers becuneequalT;^compromised.  He 
found  confederates  even  in  Wales,  where  bd 
held  the  lordship  of  Melynydd.  He  waaAo'w 
sufficiently  involved.  At  the  parliament  which 
met  at  Winchester  in  the  first  week  of  Lent 
he  was  charged  with  treason.  On  13  Marcti 
1S29-80  he  was  arrested.  At  an  inquest 
held  by  Robert  Howel,  coroner  of  the  royal 
household,  he  had  to  ackno^led^  his 
own  speeches  and  bis  own  letters.  These 
confessions  were  repeated  before  parliament. 
In  vain  Kent  made  an  abject  ofier  of  sub- 
mission to  the  king^s  wiH,  naked  in  his  shirt 
and  with  a  rope  round  his  neck.  Bat  the 
vengeance  of  the  queen  and  her  pariutfonr 
was  not  thus  easilv  satisfied.  The  episeopal 
offenden  were  pniaently  leleased  uhder  sun^ 
ties,  the  lesser  menders  neeivtod  punisladent  i 
but  the  great  culprit  was  adjudmd  deatft,- 
though  the  want  of  the  doiw0«t  of  tAe  com- 
,  mens  was  regarded  as  iAvaU^tinf  hto  com 
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demnaticn).  On  19  March,  he  was  led  forth 
to  execution  to  a  spot  outaide  the  walls  of 
Wineheater.  But  no  one  «oald  be  found  bold 
Niough  to  behead  so  great  a  noble,  so  doubt- 
fully tried  aud  sentenced,  rrom  morning  to 
oTening  Kent  remained  awaiting  bis  fate. 
At  last  a  condemned  criminal  from  the  Mar- 
shalsea  was  found  willing  to  win  bis  life  by 
cutting  off  the  earl's  bead. 

The  profound  impression  created  by  Ed- 
mund's fate  was  only  modifiod  by  his  exceed- 
ingunpopularity.  The  members  ofhis  riotous 
ana.  ill-iegulated  household  had  plundered 
the  people  wherever  they  went,  seizing  their 
goods  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  paying  little 
or  nothing  for  them,  and  involving  their 
maatwin  the  odium  th^  themsslTes  bad  ex- 
cttecL  The  vogue  praise  which  the  courtly 
Froissart  bestows  on  Edmund  is  justified 
neither  by  contemporary  te^imony  nor  by 
the  acts  of  his  life.  He  is  described  as 
magnificent  and  as  possessing  great  physical 
atrrngtb.  He  may  have  had  some  of  the 
virtuea  of  chivaliy  and  have  been  a  fair 
soldier,  but  ho  was  weak,  credulous,  and  im- 
pulsive, selfish,  fickle,  and  foolish.  He  was 
always  a  tool  in  some  stronger  hands  than 
his  own.  His  tragic  fate  precipitated  the 
fall  of  the  wicked  government  that  had  lured 
him  to  his  ruin.  In  vain  did  the  queen  and 
Mortimer  endeavour  to  set  themselves  right 
b^  explanations  and  justifications  of  their 
conduct,  addressed  to  the  pope  and  to  the 
Eoglk^  pe(^le.  Before  the  year  was  out 
HeniTofLaacaster  wasn^fed,  by  the  fall  of 
his  ficlde  ally,  to  drive  Mortimer  irom  power. 
Before  his  own  execution  Mortimer  acknow^ 
ledged  that  Kent's  sentence  was  uniust. 

Edmund  married  about  Christmas  1326 
(Annales  Paul.  i.  310)  Margaret  (d.  1349), 
Bister  and  heiress  of  Thomas,  lord  Woke  of 
Liddel],  and  widow  of  John  Comyn  of  Bode- 
noch.  He  had  by  her  four  cluldreu,  two 
sons  and  two  daughters  (but  cf.  C/won.  tU 
Jlf«tei,i.lOO,wbich,bowever,must  be  wrong). 
Tha  eldest,  Edmund,  was  bom  about  1327, 
and  in  1330  was,  on  the  petition  of  his  mother 
and  the  reversal  ofhis  father's  condemnation, 
reoognised  as  Earl  of  Kent.  On  his  death 
in  1338  his  brother  John  (bom  7  AprU  1330) 
sncceeded  to  the  title,  bnt  on  his  death  on 
27  Deo.  1353  without  issue,  the  estates  fell  to 
Joanna,  his  sister,  who  brou^t  them  first  to 
liiomas,  lord  Ilolluid,  and,  aft;cr  his  death, 
to  her  more  famous  husband,  Edward  the 
Black  Prince  [q.  v.]  The  other  and  elder 
8ister,Jhfanare^  married  the  oldest  son  of  the 
Zjord  I^Auiet  in  Gasooii^,  bnt  <Ued  wiUiout 
issue. 

[Stubbs'a  Chronicles  of  Edward  I  and  Ed- 
•waid  U  (Bolls  Sflriev),  i.  3dl, 307, 310,314,  317, 


319,332, 314, 340, ii.  85, 100. 108,  251.37fi,2»l ; 
Adam  Murimuth  (Engl.  Hist.  Soc.),  42,  43,  and, 
especially  61-3,  '  qiuedam  recognitio  comitii 
Ctintige '  in  French,  tho  samo  in  given  in  Latin 
in  Camdeu,  Anglica,  &c.  Scripta,  pp.  120^0; 
Blaneforde  iti  Trokelowe  (Rolls  Ser.]^  139,  143, 
145,  H9;  Trivet  (Engl.  Hist.  Soc),  378 ;  Wat- 
singbam  (Bolls  Ser.),  )■  171,  174-5;  Chron.  ds 
Meln  (Rolls  Ser.),  i.  100,  ii.  359 ;  Knyghtoo,  c. 
2555 ,-  Ann.  Loneroost  (Bfuina^ritB  CluC);  286 ; 
B.  do  Avesbory's  Hist.  Edv.  in,  ed.  Hesme, 
p.  8;  W.  de  HemiDgburgh  (Engl.  Hist.  Soc.),  ii. 
301 ;  Annulea  Monastia,  iti.  472,  ir.  340,  348, 
550;  Capgrave's  Chron.  193;  Continuator  of 
GuilkiimedoNausiii  iu  D'Ach&y's  Spicilegium, 
iii.  82,  83,  93  ;  troissart's  COiron.  No.  1.  pt.  i. 
ch.  1.;  Ftedera  (Record  editioD),  ii.  456.  463, 
470,  472,  477.  478,  496,  538.  624,  646. 684,  702. 
782,  783,  796;  Rot.  Pari.  ii.  3,  33a,  62,  63  6; 
Cal.  Rot.  Pat  4  Edw.  II,  m.  14,  2  Edw.  Ill, 
m,  6  ;  Pari.  Writs,  ii.ii.  219,ii.  639,  ii.  iii. 796-7; 
Abbrev.Rot.  Orig.  i.  2504,  266  i,  259  4,  269  a, 
304;  Leland's  CoUectanefb  i.  086,  782,  794; 
Bames'bBdward  ni,pp.  38^42 ;  Pauli's  ^lische 
Geechiehte,  iv. ;  Dv^ale's  Bacoaage,  ii.  92-6 ; 
Doyle's  Baronage,  ii.  374-5.]  T.  F.  T. 

EDMirm),  sumamed  DIG  LANOLET, 
first  Duke  of  Yobx  (1341-1402).  [See 

EDMUND  T0DOB,  Eabi.  op  Richmonb 
(1430P-1466),  father  of  Henry  VII.  [See 

Tpmb.] 

EDMUNDS,  JOHN,  D.D.  (d.  1544), 
masterofl'eterhouse,  proceeded  B.A.  1608-4, 
M.A.  1607,  was  admitted  fellow  of  Jesus  Col- 
l^,  Cambridge,  1617,  and  afterwards  fellow 
of  St.  John's  1519.  He  was  prebendarv  of 
St.  Paul's  1510-17,  and  chancellor  1617-29. 
lie  commenced  D.D.  1580,  beinff  then  a 
member  of  l^terhoDse ;  was  Lady  Margaret 
preacher  1621,  was  elected  master  of  I'eter- 
houBel622,vice^haneeIlorl528- 8-9,1541-3, 
and  became  eliancollorof  Salisbury- Cathedral. 
He  also  held  a  prebend  in  the  same  church 
Woo»,F(m'i,  i.  124  »).  He  died  November 
544,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary, 
outside  Trumpington  gates.  He  married  a. 
sister  of  the  wife  of  .Tohn  Mere.  He  was  one 
of  the  compilers  of  'The  Institution  of  a 
Christian  Man.' 

[Oooper'B  Athense  Cantab.  1861, 1. 86 ;  Annals 
of  Cambridge,  i.  327,  &c. ;  Fisher's  Sermons  for 
Lady  Margaret,  ed.  Hymtrs.]      N.  JL>.  F.  P. 

EDMUNDSON,WILLIAM(1627-1712), 
quaker,  whose  father  was  a  wealthy  yeomu, 
was  born  at  Little  Musnove,  Westmoreland, 
in  1637.  He  lost  bota  parents  when  very 
young,  and  was  brought  up  by  a  cruel  uncle. 
About  1040  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  car- 
penter in  York,  and  suftered  from  religious 
melucholy.    As  soon  as  bis  apprentice-, 
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ship  was  over  he  joined  the  parliamentaty 
Brmy,  und  in  1660  uecompaniecl  Cromwell  to 
Seotland,  and  in  the  fi^wing  year  t4Mk  part 
in  the  batUe  of  Wcweetter  and  Uie  si^  of 
the  lele  of  Uan,  and  afterwaidB  was  quar- 
tered at  Chesterfield,  when  he  first  met  with 
the  quakers,  takiu^  part  in  their  defanoeina 
disturbance.  During  1652  he  vaa  engof^d 
in  recruiting  for  the  Scotch  army.  After 
otmducting  the  recruits  to  Scotland  he  <^ 
tuned  his  dischazge,  and  having  married  was 
persuaded  by  a  sddier  brotheE.  quartered  at 
Waterford  to  settle  there  as  a  mercfaant.  On 
arriving  in  Dubliivhe  found  that  bis  brother's 
troop  had  been  removed,  so  he  followed  it  to 
Antrim,  where  he  settled  and  oj^ned  a  shop. 
Offers  were  now  made  lum  to  rejoin  the  army, 
hut-  although  he  was  to  be  exempted  from 
duty  entirely  his  religious  prinoipleB  forbade 
his  accepting  it.  Durii^  a  visit  to  England 
in  1653  ne  again  met  mth  quakers  and  em- 
braced their  creed ;  in  his  'Journal'  be  states 
that  the  first  effect  this  had  was  that  he  de- 
clined to  avail  himself  of  an  opportunity  of . 
getting  lus  goods  into  Ireland  duty  free  be-  | 
cause  be  oould  not  swear  to  his  bill  of  lading. 
The  following  year  he  went  to  Luigan,  where  ' 
he  commem^  a  qualters'  meeting,  which  j 
speedily  reached  coDsiderabledimsnaiona.  As 
he  suffered  much  from  religious  depression,  he  ^ 
visitedEnglandinl665anusoughtoutQeorge  ' 
Fox  with  ^ood  effect.  Edmundson  now  {pve 
up  his  business  and  took  afarai,that  he  might 
be  more  free  to  go  on  preaching  expeditions. 
During  tlwse  journeys  he  met  wiUi  much 
voogh  vsaget  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time 
in  Armagh  and  at  Ifelturbet,  was  put  in  the 
stocks  for  holding  a  religious  meeting,  from 
whidi  be  iasistea  on  being  forcibly  removed, 
as  it  was  proved  he  had  broken  no  law,  A 
year  or  so  later  he  was  imprisoned  for  four- 
teen weeks,  to  the  great  detriment  of  his 
health,  at  Cavan,  but  was  released  as  inno- 
cent at  the  a.<»i£es,  and  shortly  after  was  im- 
prisoned at  IjOndonderry  for  having  inter- 
fered to  prevent  some  acting  and  rope  dan- 
cing. About  this  time  he  removed  to  a  farm 
at  Roeenalliii,  and  underwent  considerable 
persecution  from  neighbouring  presbyterians. 
Id  1661  he,  toother  with  a  number  of  other 
Friendsi  was  unpriacmed  at  Maryborouf^^ 
but  after  a  few  we^  he  obtained  permission 
to  leave  the  prison  for  twenty  days,  when  he 
went  to  DnUui  and  by  soliciting  the  lords 
jtuUees  obtuned  liberty  for  himself  and  the 
ptfaerqualutrsingaol.  Several  of  these,  how- 
ever, were  agmn  seized,  when  Bdmundson, 
havingobtaiiwd  evidence  that  this  wasmerelj^ 
for  fees,  obtained  an  order  for  their  uncondi- 
tional release.  From  this  time  he  was  recog- 
nised as  the  leader  of  the  quakers  in  Ireland, 


and  his  house  became  practically  the  head- 
quarters of  the  sect.  In  1666  he  was  ex- 
communicated for  not  paying  tithes,  and  tibd 
minister  .of  the  parish,  one  Clapham,. at- 
tempted to  prerent  the  people  dealing  with 
him  until  Edmundson  again  went  to  DaMin 
and  persuaded  the  primate  to  smd  for  the 
minister  and  severely  reprove  him.  Hie 
minister  in  revenge  nowsummoned  Edmund 
son  for  not  Trying  tithes  and  bad  him  ap- 
prehended, but  the  Earl  of  Mountrath,  one 
of  the  lords  justices,  interfered,  and  at  the 
assizes  the  indictment  was  quashed.  Clap- 
ham,  however,  continued  to  persecnte  him 
until  the  law-courts  decided  that  his  action 
was  illegal.  In  1671  Edmundson  went  to 
the  West  Indies  with  Oeoi^  Fox,  and  after 
labouring  there  for  a  month  proceeded  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  had  a  soious  illness.  On  his 
recovenrhetookpartinthedisputethequakers 
had  with  B«»er  Williams  af  Newport,  Bho^ 
Island,  in  W2,  and  Williams  eomplains  that 
'  Edmundson  was  nothingbut  abundle  (^igno- 
rance and  botsterousness ;  hewould  spesk  first 
and  all.'  Shortly  after  this  dispute  Edmund^ 
son  returned  to  Ireland,  and  claims  to  have 
prrmhesied  the  famine  which  subsequentlv 
took  place.  Till  1082  he  was  occupied  with 
a  ninnber  of  preaching  excursions,  but  in  the 
latter  year  he  was  again  summoned  for  not 
paying  tithes,  excommunicated,  and  impri- 
soned. After  he  had  lain  in  prison  for  some 
timeheprocuredaninterviewwith  the  Bishop 
of  Kildare,  who  ordered  the  sheriff  to  dti^ 
chai^him.  Durii^  the  wars  which  followed 
the  accession  of  William  III  the  Irish  qua- 
kers Bufiered  mnch  fiom  the  rapparces,  ,and 
Edmundson,  who  was  a  sufferer  himself,  ap- 
pealed to  the  Earl  of  I^rconnel,  who  exerted 
himself  on  their  behalf  without  much  success. 
Edmundson  also  had  several  interviews  with 
James  II  when  he  was  in  Ireland  in  1689 
regarding  the  persecution  of  the  Irish  pro- 
testants.  After  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  Ed"- 
mundson's  hoiisewas  plundered  bysome  of  the 
retreatbg  Irish  army,  but  when  the  English 
army  commenced  to  make  reprisals  he  exerted 
himself  to  save  the  lives  of  several  members 
of  the  Irish  party,  and  to  preserve  their  cattle 
allowed  them  to  be  turned  into  his  flel^; 
During  the  autumn  (rf  1600 the  raraaieesset 
fire  to  bis  house  and  carried  him  and  two  of  his 
sons  away  prisoners,  threatening  their  lives, 
although  ACKnowledgingthatEdmundsonhad 

Srotected  the  lives  and  property  of  the  Irish 
acobitesattheriskofhisown.  Intheendhe 
was  thrown  into  prison  at  Athlone,  where  he 
suffered  much  from  the  cold,  as  he  bad  been 
carried  off  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  his 
captors  would  not  supply  him  wiui  clothing. 
His  wife,  howevpr,  faro))  worse,  as  th«  p)jfiafi| 
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■tripped  harquitfi  naked  and  in  this  condition 
foccM  bar  to  walk  a  couple  o£  miles,  from 
which  expoaore  ahe  contracted  «  chill  which 
resulted  in  her  death  some  seven  months 
Iftter.  After  hisIiberationEdmundBoafbund 
himaeU  reduced  ,to  comparative  poverty,  be- 
sides heing  the  oligect  of  much  persecution, 
but  he  nevertheless  managed  to  travel  to  the 
Tftrious  meetinj^placaB  and  reconstruct  the 
aociettes  whioh  h«d  been  dispersed  hy  the 
rebellion.  In  1691  he  attended  the  vearly 
meeting  of  the  Quakers  in  London,  and  during 
his  abMnce  hu  wife  died.  In  1695  Ed- 
fnuttdson  spent  a  considerable  time  in  Dahlin 
Of^Kieinff  an  act  the  Irish  clergy  were  en- 
dMTOunng  to  obtain  to  enable  them  to  re- 
corer  their  tithes  in  the  temporal  courts.  His 
s^t4tion  met  with  moderate  success.  Aiter 
pending  two  years  in  visiting  the  various 
meetings  in  England  and  Iretandhe  married 
Mary  'StrangmftB*  a  qoakeress  of  Mount- 
melUs,  and  a  &w  weeks  later  was  the  leader 
of  ft  deputation  to  the  lords  justices  to  oppose 
■everal  laws  relating  to  we  collection  of 
tithes.  From  this  time  his  health  broke 
down,  and  his  ministerial  journeys  were  only 
pexfonoed  at  tiie  cost  of  mnc^  pun,  hut  he 
neverthelees  continued  actively  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  society  until  1711.  In  June 
of  the  following  year  he  was  present  at  the 
BttUin  yearly  meeting*  and  on  his  return 
home  was  taken  ill  ana  died,  aft^  extreme 
suffering,  on  8  Nov.  1712.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Quaker  bnrlal-ground  at  Tineel,  pear 
his  residence. 

Edmundson  was  a  man  of  eameat  piety, 
sound  common  senfie,  and  unusual  eelf-de- 
nial,  besides  which  he  was  charitable  to  a 
fault  and  possessed  considerable,  although 
rough,  eloquence.  His  '  Journal  and  other 
VOUC8  an  written  in  a  simple,  unaffected 
wav  which  nuke  tl^m  very  pleasant  reading, 
and  tjiey  are  still  amoi^  the  most  populu 
i^orka  on  qualrariBm.. 

His  prind^ial  writings  are:  1.  f  A. Letter 
of  Examination  to  all  you  Avho  have  assumed 
the  Place  of  Shepherds,  Herdsmen,  and  Over- 
aeen  of  the  Flocks  of  People,'  1672.  2.  ■  An 
Answer  to  the  Clergy's  Petition  to  King 
James,'  1688.  3.  'An  Epistle  containing 
whoIesomeAdvioeand  Counsel  to  all  Friends,' 
1701.  _  4.  'A  Journal  of  the  Life,  Travelfs 
Sufferings,  uid  Labours  of  Love  in  the  Work 
of  the  Jyumstry  of  that  Worthy  Elder,  Wil- 
liam Edmimdson,*  1715.  The  last  has  been 
frequently  reprinted  in  EngUnd  and  Avft- 
rica. 

.  fBene^  SnfferingB,  See^  of  the  Quksn;  Biok- 
ts/sOeoi^iFoxand  theSiulyaaakers;  Swaith- 
mflc»  MS.;  Qeorge  For's  Jeamal  (ed.  1763); 
Untt^'s Histoiyofthe Quaker)  i^Irehtnd,  Sevel> 


History  of  the  Bim.  &c.,  of  the  Society  of  Friends; 
Smith's  Catalogue  of  Friends'  Books-J  A.  G.  B. 

EDNTVED,  enmamed  VTciuir(VanghaB) 
i.e.  the  Little  (Jt.  1230-1240),  stateemanand 
warrior,  seems  to  have  been  the  most  triisted 
counsellor  of  Llewelyn  ab  lorwerch  [q.  t.1 
In  1S31  he  signed  a  truoe  between  Henry  III 
and  Llewelyn  (^Foedn-a,  i.  201),  and  in  12^ 
signs,  as  Llewelyn's  seneschal  208),  a 
convention  between  the  Welsh  prince  and 
his  orerlopd.  Again  in  1238  his  name  is 
attached  to  similar  documents  {ib.  236).  In 
1240  and  1041  he  appears  acting  as  a  nego- 
tiator for  Bavydd  [q.  vj,  the  euocessor  of 
Llewelyn,  though  in  ImU  another  Weldi 
magnate,  named  Tewdwr,  appear*  aotingas 
seneschal  to  the  new  nrinoe  (A.  241).  Hii 
aottvily  culminates  in  his  taking  part  in  th« 
important  tceaty  'apnd  Alndtum'  near  St. 
Asaph  ki  1241  (SUn.  Pabu,  ed.  Inard,  ir. 
S22). 

In  legendary  hi8t<»y  Ednyved  is  very  fc- 
mous,  and  stories  are  told  how  he  slew  three 
English  chiefa  in  a  hard  fight,  and  was  con- 
sequently allowed  by  Llew^n  to  bear  as 
his  arms  '  three  Englishmen's  oeads  couped.' 
He  is  still  more  fbmoue  with  the  genealt^sts. 
Himself  of  most  noble  descent,  he  beoam* 
the  ancestor  of  many  leading  Welsh  familiee, 
uid  among  them  of  the  house  of  Tudor.  He  is 
saidtohavemarried,  first,  GhrenlUui,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Lord  Rhys  of  South  Wales,  and, 
secondly,  the  daughter  of  Llywtnrdi  ah  Bran. 
By  each  of  these  ladies  he  had  numerous  off- 
spring (Dwimi,  Heraldic  VmtatioM  of  Walet, 
i.  199,  it.  101, 144).  Oneof  his  M)na,HoweL 
was  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  between  1240  and 
1247.  Another,  Goronwy,  is  commemorated 
hy  elegies  of  Bleddyn  Vardd  and  Prydydd 
Bychan.  Ednyved  himself  is  the  subject  of 
an  elegy  of  Elidyr  Sois  (Mtfiiyrian  Arvkah- 
hgj/  0/  Wmlea,  t.  346,  369,  ^90). 

[Authorities  cited  in  text]  T.  F.  T. 

EDBED  or  EADBED  (d,  966),  king  a( 
the  English,  youngest  son  of  Eadward  the 
elder  and  Eadgifu,  was  choeen  in  946  t« 
succeed  hia  faxMher  Eadmund,  whose  two 
sons  weretoo  young  to  rei^gn,  and  was  crowned 
by  Archbishop  Oda  at  Kingston  on  Sunday 
16  Aug.  He  must  have  been  young  when 
he  came  to  the  throne,  for  Eadmund  waa 
only  twenty-four  at  hie  death,  At  his  ooro- 
nation  he  received  (he  suhmiaaion  of  the 
Northumbrians,  the  Northmen,  the  Welsh, 
and  the  Scots  (A.-S.  Chrwi.;  Flok.Wio.; 
Kbxblb,  Codex  Dipl.  411).  During  his 
whole  reign  he  was  afflicted  with  a  grievous 
ucfcneea  (B.,  Mmnorials  <if  St.  V»mstan,3l), 
and  the  government  appears  to  have  been 
Cftrried  o«  for  tl^e  aoM  part  b^  his  mother 
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£adgifu,  and  hia  minister  the  abbot  Dunstaa  by  ^thelstan,  the  powerful  ealdornwa  of 

^Mt  Anglia,  and  the  partythat  followed  him 
[see  under  Dusstaitj.  Eadred  was  a  reli- 
gious mfin,  and  was  deeply  attached  to  Dun- 
staa. He  died  at  Fro  me,  Somecsetshiie,  on 
23  Not.  065,  and  vas  buiied  hj  Xhisetan  in 
the  old  minster  at  Winehester.  Thrae  is  no 
mention  of  any  wife  or  child  of  lua. 

[Aoglo-fiftsoa  Cfaroo.  sab  ann, ;  Florence  of 
W(«e«ster  (£n^  Hlsk  SoeX  i.  134-6 ;  Vita,  mu- 
tore  B.,  HemorialB  ttf  St  BuBtan  (BcAls  Set.), 
29,  SI ;  William  of  Haltnwbory'B  Chsta  Regum 
(Bngt.  Hi«t.  Soa).  i.  232 ;  SyniAon  of  Durham, 
Mod.  Hist.  Brit.,  p.  687 ;  Kembla'a  Codex  Dipl.ii. 


Tq.  T.l  At  the  same  time,  in  spite  of  his  iU- 
-liealth,  the  king  was  not  inactive.  In  dl7 
he  want  into  Northumbria,  and  at  Tadcaster 
received  the  suhmissipn  of  Wulfdtan,  arch- 
bishop of  Yorl^  andtheNorduunhriaai*  witao-' 
They  did  not  long  rraiain  faithfiil  to  their 
.  oaths,  for  they  revolted  from  him,  and  re- 
ceived Erio,  a  northman^as  thur  king.  Bsd- 
led  attraupted  to  force  them  to  return  to 
their  aUegiance,  harried  Northumhria,  and 
burnt  Ripon.  As  be  returned  the  north- 
men  of  X  ork  out  off  the  rear  of  his  army  at 
Chesterford.  In  great  wrath  he  declared 
that  be  would  destroy  the  land,  but  the 
Northumbrians,  who  had  grown  dissatisfied 
with  Eric,  forsook  him,  and  in  949  i^un  sub- 
mitted to  the  West-Saxon  king  (Kejibiie, 
Codex  Dipl.  4241  Eadred  now  appears  to 
have  made  Oswulf  hi^-reeve  of  BamVorough 
and  earl  (i^.  426, 427).  Then  we  afe  tdd 
(A.-8.  Clnm.)  that  Anlaf  cametoNorthum* 
bria,  and  he  mmhably  ruled  us  Eadred's  undep- 
king.  The  narthumbrians.  however,  again 
plotted  a  revolt  in  962,  and  Wnlfstan,  who 
acted  almost  as  a  national  leader,  was  caught 
by  Eadred  and  Inqirisoned  at  Jedburgh.  This 
year  the  king  slew  many  of  the  inlu.bitant8 
of  Thetford  because  they  liad  slain  the  abbot 
Ealdhelm.  In  spite  of  the  imprisonment  of 
the  archbishop  toe  Northiunbrian  plot  was 
carried  out,  and  Eric  Bloodaxe,  son  of  Harold 
Ffurhair  of  Norway,  landed,  and  was  chosen 
king  (Corpus  Poeticum  Soreale,  u  259,  ii. 
4S9 ;  A.S.  Chron. ;  Gheew,  Omquett  of  Eng- 
tandt  290,  following  Robsbtboit,  Esiaffs,  197, 
who  was  misled  1^  a  ocnfused  passage  in 
Adam  of  Bremen,  li.  22,  makes  tus  Norw^ 
nan  king  Erie  Hiring,  the  son  oi  Harold 
Blaatano.  It  would  seem  that  the  Erie 
«lected  in.  947  was  other  than  this  Erie 
Bloodaxe).  Eric  Bloodaxe  reigned  in  the 
north  until  064.  During  this  time  there 
was  probably  war  between  him  and  Eadred. 
At  last  he  was  driven  from  the  throne,  and 
slain  by  Aniaf  (LlZKO,  Sea  Kings,  i.  SIS). 
Then  ^adric  let  Wul&tan  out  of  prison,  and 
gave  him  the  see  of  Dorchester,  for  he  would 
not  trust  him  again  at  York.  The  people  of 
the  north  now  returned  to  their  obedience  to 
Eadred,  and  he  committed  Northumbria  to 
Oswulf  as  an  earldom.  This  step  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  policy,  which  was  after- 
wards pursued  with  signal  success  bv  Eadgar 
and  Dunstan:  the  Danes  w«i»  allowed  to 
lueptiieir  cnm  ouRtfHnaand  liva  nndeirtheir 
«VB  mx\B,  and  bnng  thus  freed  from  inteiv 
fafisee  tlMf  beoamepeaceable,  and  finally 
good  nilQeobttf  the  West-^axon  king.  The 
queeiMnother  and  Dunstan,  who  held  tite 
^  treasurer,  seem  to  Mve  been  upbel4 


311-36;  Vigfiueon  and  Povell's  Corpoa  Poeti- 
cum Borealci,  i.  269.  ii.  489 :  Robertson  s  Histori- 
caI  Essays,  197 ;  Oreen'a  Conquest  of  England, 

286-93.]  '    W.  H. 

EDBIO  or  KADRIO,  STREONA  (d. 
1017),  ealdorman  of  the  Mermans,  the  son  of 
a  certain  .^thelric,  was  a  man  of  ignoble 
birtJi,  and  was  perhaps  the  Eadric  whom 
Archbishop  Oswald  dtasrihes  ashiathegn  in 
a  charter  of  988,  and  to  whom  he  grants 
land  belon^ng  to  the  church  of  Wonceet^x, 
and  may  with  more  certainty  be  supposed  to 
be  the  thegu  Eadric  who  attests  a  charter  ct 
.^thelred  in  1001  (Kbmblb,  Oodex  Dipt. 
6G6,  705).  The  name  Streona  (Flob.  Wio. 
1006)  is  usually  (LAPPBKBBKe ;  Frsbxaj; 
PowBLL ;  GitE£K)held  to  be  a  niokuame  de- 
rived from  Eadric's  greediness  after  wealth, 
and  to  signify  the 'Qainer' (NT 'Qrasper'  An 
attMupt  naa  been  made  to  prove  that  this  i^ 
not  the  case,  that '  Streona '  has  nothing  to 
do  with  acquisitiveness,  and  that  it  is  not  a 
nickname,- out  a  second  proper  full  name 
(^deadln>w,UJulyl886,p.29).  TheJ^Ush- 
bom  Ordeii^  however,  no  doubt  knew  what 
the  name  meant  when  he  wrote  'cognomento 
Streone,  id  est  acquisitor'  (606).  This,  how- 
ever, has  been  denied,  and  his  explanation 
has  been  described  as  an  'erroneous  surmise' 
4  June  1887,  p.  397).  The  history  of 
Eadric's  career  is  full  of  dimculties.  Chroni- 
clers and  historians  of  the  twelfth  century 
describe  him  as  guiltv  of  an  unequalled  series 
of  treacheries  and  other  crimes.  The  'Anglo- 
Saxon  Ghrooiola '  is  silent  as  to  some  of  these 
evil  deeds,  while  it  speaks  plainly  of  others, 
and  erea  in  reading  the  enxoniele  some  al- 
lowance should  perhaps  be  madeforthe  readi- 
ness with  which  men  of  a  defeated  and  con- 
quered pec^le  set  down  their  disasters  to  the 
tfeacheoT^  <»  (me  (v  mm  of  tbur  leaders.  In 
one  case  at  least  Eadric  haa  been  aoeuaad 
unjustly,  in  othen  his  giult  may  iiuriy  be 
questioned,  the  evidence  ia  incoffieient  or 
contradictory,  or  the  crime  attributed  to  him 
is  in  itself  unlikely,  but  even  so  enough  will 
reiQ4)n  to  prove  that  he  yrt^  false  and  uascm- 
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pulouB.  William  of  Malmesbary  repreaenta 
Eadric  bb  taking  a  leading  part  in  tne  mas- 
B&ore  of  the  Banes  in  1002,  a  story  that  may 
at  once  be  dismissed  as  resting  acuely  on  his 
assertion  (^Gesta  Regum,  it.  177).  Eadric 
first  appears  in  a  tdironicte  in  1006,  when 
it  is  said  that  he  invited  .^Elfhelm,  earl  of 
I^orthumbria,  to  be  his  guest  at  Shrews- 
biOT,  entertained  faim  two  or  three  days, 
ud  then  went  hunting  with  him,  and  that 
when  the  earl  was  separated  from  the  restof 
the  party,  he  caused  the  town  executions  (or 
a  butcher  P  camtfex)  named  Porthund  to  slay 
him.  This  incident  is  told  only  by  Florence, 
who  is  scarcely  so  safe  an  authority  for  the 
eleventh  centuiy  as  for  earlier  times ;  it 
Boimds  legendary,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  it  was  that  Eadric  was  entertaining 
guests  at  Shrewsbury ;  he  was  not  yet  ealdor- 
man  of  the  Mercians  {Norman  Conquest,  i. 
356).  He  was  made  ealdorman  of  the  Mer- 
cians in  1007,  and  by  1009  had  married  Ead- 
gyth,  one  of  the  dan^itetB  of  King  ^thel- 
red ;  the  two  events  are  of  course  to  be  con- 
nected. It  was  then  due  to  the  personal 
liking  the  kit^  hod  for  him  that  this  man  of 
mean  birth  was  thus  raised  to  a  position  of 
wealth  and  power  which  made  him  almost 
an  independent  prince  in  middle  England. 
He  was  endued  with  a  crafty  wit  and  a  per- 
suasive tongue  (Floh.  "Wis.)  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  he  rose  by  the  downfall  of  a  thegn 
named  Wul^^eat,  who  seems  to  have  been  his 
predecessor  in  the  royal  favour  {Norman  Con' 
queft,  i.  865). 

Eadric's  six  brothers  to  some  extent  shared 
his  elevation.  One  of  them,  named  Brihtric, 
described  by  Florence  as  deceitful,  ambitious, 
and  proud,  had  a  quarrel  with  Wulfnoth, 
child  of  the  South-Saxons,  which  caused  the 
dispersion  of  the  great  fleet  rused  against 
the  Danes  in  1006.  While  Florence  repre- 
sents Brihtric  as  wholly  to  blame  in  the  mat- 
ter, tiie  'Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle/  though  it 
passes  no  judgment  on  either  of  the  dispu- 
tants, makefl  it  e^dent  that  Wulfnoth  was 
by  no  means  a  man  whose  innocence  is  to  be 
lightly  assumed.  After  the  dispersion  of  the 
English  fleet  ThurkiU'B  army,  which  had  now 
taken  up  its  permanent  quarters  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  phmdered  the  southern  shires  at 
its  will.  At  last  ^thehed  gathered  an  army 
and  got  between  the  Danes  and  their  ships. 
The  people  were  ready  to  ftght,  but  Eadric 
pKTentea  them  'as  it  ever  yet  had  been' 
\A..-S.  Chron.  1009).  Florence  improves  on 
the  simple  wcvdaof  iJhe '  Chronicle,*  anddwells 
on  tlie  artiflees  and  eloquence  with  which 
the  ealdorman  used  to  restrain  the  army 
from  attacking  the  enemv.  It  is  evident 
tl^it  the  plfrofiiclef  considered  ti^t  Eadric 


acted  treacherously.  His  treachery  on  this 
and  similar  occasions  was  probably  of  a  spe- 
cial kind.  As  a  Mercian,  and  as  ealdorman 
of  the  Mercians,  he  would  not  be  disturbed 
by  any  xava^  the  Danes  might  moke  in 
Wessez.  His  great  aim  must  nave  been  to 
keep  them  out  of  Mercia,  and  he  may  vreU 
have  considOTed  that  tlus  would  be  best  oc- 
com^ished  by  abstaining  from  exciting  their 
feelings  of  revenge  by  inflicting  a  defeat  upon 
them,  which|  however  signal,  would  certainly 
not  have  put  an  end  to  their  invasions.  In 
1011,  dunng  a  short  period  of  peace  with  the 
Danes,  which  was  obtained  by  a  heavy  pay- 
ment, Eadric  made  an  expedition  into  South 
Wales,  and  desolated  St.  David's  {Brut  y 
Tywytiogion,\Q\\ ;  AnnalMMenet>en»e»,\Q\V). 
This  expedition  was  no  doubt  undertaken  to 
secure  tne  Mercian  border  against  attack,  for 
the  success  of  the  Danes  must  have  tempted 
the  Welsh  to  make  forays  (Green).  Osbem, 
in  relating  the  sack  of  Canterbiuy  by  the 
Danes  in  the  September  of  this  year,  repre- 
sents Eadric  as  allied  with  Thnrldll,  and  as 
joining  in  the  si^  of  the  city.  This  story 
may  safely  be  rejected  as  Similous  (^AngUa 
Sacra,  ti.  182 ;  Norman  Chnquett,  i.  386). 
Nor  is  any  importance  to  be  attached  to  the 
assertion  of  the  St.  Albans  compiler  that  he 
accompanied  ^thelred  in  his  flignt  from  Eng- 
land in  1013  (Weioiovbb,  i.  448).  At  the 
meeting  of  the  '  witan'  in  Oxford  in  1015, 
Eadric  invited  Sigeferth  and  Morkere,  the 
chief  thegns  of  the  Danish  confederacy  of 
the  '  Seven  Boroughs,'  into  his  chamber,  and 
there  had  them  treacherously  slain  {A.-S. 
Chron. ;  Flos.  Wie,,  and  later  writers) ;  the 
story  told  by  William  of  Malmesbuiy  (Qesta 
Reman,  ii.  179)  of  the  bumingof  the  uie^^ns' 
followers  in  the  tower  of  St.  Fridesmde'B  is 
due  to  a  confhsion  between  tJiis  inddent  and 
an  actual  occurrence  which  took  place  dar- 
ing the  massacre  of  1002  (Pabcer,  l46, 164). 
The  guilt  of  the  assassination  must  rest  on 
others  as  well  as  Eadric ;  the  king  evidently 
approved  of  it,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
'  witan '  did  so.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  thegns  were  held  to  be  concerned  in  any 
consjurocy ;  if  so,  there  was  nothing  strange- 
in  their  punishment  by  what  we  should  con- 
sider an  act  of  private  violence  rather  than  by 
a  judicial  execution.  At  the  same  time  Ead- 
ric's treachery,  and  his  disregard  of  the  obli- 
gations of  hospitality,  evidently  shocked  the 
feelings  of  the  sab.  The  marriage  <tf  tiie 
setheling  Eadmund  with  the  widow  of  Kge- 
forth,  and  the  establishment  of  Ids  power  in' 
the  Danish  district  ,  mast  have  been  regarded 
with  jealon^  by  Eadric  as  likely  to  weaken 
his  own  positicm,  and  this  feeling  may  perhapa 
explain  some  partSQf  tlje  ealdorman's  conduct^ 
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wluohtalteii  by  thesuelveBare  altof^ther  iu- 
explicflble.  Nor  ia  it  too  much  to  assume 
that  ^thelred's  ineffectual  opposition  to  his 
son's  marriage  was  offered  in  the  interest  of 
the&YOorite. 

'When  Cnut  invaded  England  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year,  E^rio  raised  an 
army  and  joined  forces  with  Eadmund.  A 
quarrel  broke  out  between  them,  Eadric 
IS  said  to  have  endeavoured  to  betray  the 
ffitheting  {A.-S.  Chron. ;  by  Florence  to  have 
tried  to  slay  him),  and  the  two  leaders  parted 
eomriany.  ^thelred  was  now  lying  oange- 
nnuly  ill  at  Oorsham,  and  the  succession  of 
Eadmund  would  have  been  followed  b^  the 
nun  of  Eadrie,wlio  tccordtnglf  made  aUiance 
wit!h  Cnutt  and  joined  him  with  forty  ships, 
the  Temaou  probably  of  Thorkill's  fleet  {Nor- 
man  Con^vett,  1.  414).  Cnut  now  recMved 
the  subnussion  of  the  West-Saxons,  and  raised 
forces  from  them,  while  Eadmund'e  marriage 
had  made  him  powerful  in  the  north.  This 
explains  the  conduct  of  Eadric,  who,  early  in 
1016,  marched  with  Cnut  into  Mercia ;  he 
wislied  to  strike  at  the  seat  of  the  fetheling's 

eiwer.  The  allied  army  met  with  no  resis- 
Dce ;  Earl  Uhtred  submitted  to  Cnut,  and 
was  assassinated.  This  murder,  which  is 
attributed  to  Endric'a  counsel  (A.-S.  Oinm. 
1016),  was  really  the  result  of  an  old  North- 
ambnanfeud  (Sthbo9',80;  Norman  Oongueat, 
'  i.  416).  .^helred  was  now  dead,  Cnut  and 
Eadmund  were  each  recognised  as  king  in 
different  parts  oftfae  kingdom,  and  the  Danish 
king^B  army  was  largely  composed  of  English- 
men.  Eadric  no  doubt  shared  in  its  various 
movements  during  the  first  half  of  this  year. 
His  presence  at  the  battle  of  Sheraton  in 
Wiltshire  in  July  is  specially  recorded.  It 
is  said  that,  seeing  that  Eadmund'e  army  was 
getting  the  better  of  the  army  of  Cnnt,  he  cut 
off  the  head  of  a  man  who  was  like  Eadmnnd, 
and  boldii^  it  aloft  cried  aloud  to  the  Endish 
army  to  flee,  for  their  king  was  dead  (fXOB. 
Wie.)  Hus  story  is  not  in  the '  Anglo-^Saxon 
Chronicle,'  and  nuy  or  may  not  be  true.  It 
evidently  comes  from  some  ballad  which  was 
used  1^  Henry  of  Huntingdon  in  writing  his 
aecountofthebattle  of  Assandunj  horepre- 
senta  Eadric  as  using  this  stratagem  at  As- 
sandun,  and  gives  the  very  words  he  le  satd 
to  have  about  od, '  Flet  Engle,  flet  Engle,  ded 
is  Edmund '  (7o6).  William  of  Molmesbury 
followafloraiice.  LaterintheyearEadric,im- 
pre88edyWeaietold,by  the  gallant  resistance 
ofEadmund,  was  reconciled  to  him  and  owned 
him  aa  his 'royal lord  *(Fu>B.Wio.)  At  the 
moment  when  Eadmand's  success  was  at  its 
hei^t,  and  he  had  driven  the  army  of  Cnut 
iBto  Sne^wyi  Eadric  met  him  at  Aylesfixd 
and  persuaded  him  (o  forbear  qttifckiBg  the 


Danes  in  their  place  of  refuge,  and  to  lead  his 
army  into  Ebmx.  The  ehronioler  declares 
that  his  counsel  was  evil,  and  so  ve^  likely 
it  was.  Florence  says  Uiat  he  deceived  tlie 
king,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  room 
there  was  for  deceit  in  the  matter.  Eadmund' 
was  able  to  act  upon  his  own  judgment,  and 
whether  he  agreed  with  Eadric  or  allowed 
himself  to  be  swayed  by  advice  which  he  did 
not  a{^rove  of,  tlie  responsibility  must  rest 
on  him.  While  Eadric  mav  have  intention- 
ally ^ven  him  evil  counsel,  he  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  advised  him  as  he  tJtought 
beat ;  anywav,  Eadmund  must  have  known 
exactly  whatius  ehanaesofsaoosM  were, and  it 
is  qiute  poasible  that  they  were  not  so  gnat 
as  the  chronicler  believed.  At  the  bsttle  of 
Assandun  or  Ashington  in  Essex,  Eadric  led 
the  men  of  Herefordshire  and  other  fotem 
from  Mercia.  He  and  his  men  were  the  first 
to  flee :  he  *  did  as  he  had  often  done  before; 
first  b^an  the  flight  with  the  men  of  Wor- 
cestersmreand  Herefordsliire,andsQ  betrayed 
his  TOTal  lord  and  all  the  people  of  the  lijig- 
lish  km '  (A.-S.  CMrotu)  The  '  Encomiast ' 
represents  him  as  fleeing  befiwe  the  battle 
began,  and  mentions,  though  with  doubt,  the 
belief  tluit  he  had  secretly  promised  the  Danes 
to  desert  Eadmund  (Staotaium  EmnuB,  ii.  9), 
Florence  sa;|^s  that  Cnut's  army  was  gatting 
worsted  until  Eadric,  according  to  a  previous 
arrangement  with  the  Danish  king,  fled  with 
all  his  men.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  gives  the 
Sberston  story  of  the  false  assertion  of  Ead- 
mund's  death  as  happening  at  Assandun,  and 
the  Ramsey  historian  (c.  72)  combines  the 
stories  of  the  two  battles,  asserting  that  Ead- 
ric was  the  first  to  flee,  and  that  he  colled 
out  OS  he  fied  that  Eadmund  was  slain.  The 
fact  of  his  flight  is  certain,  and  it  may  fairly 
be  assumed  ULKt  he  acted  a  tnutor's  part.  in. 
common  with  the  other  nobles  of  the  land  ha 
wi^ed  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end,  and  was 
foremost  in  proposing  a  reconciliation  and  a 
division  of  the  kingdom  between  the  two 
kings  at  Olmy  in  Gloucestershire  (Bnc.  M»- 
ma,  ii.  12).  Very  shortly  after  this  meeting, 
on  3O.N0V.,  Eadmund  died  at  London  (A.-S. 
C^rm. ;  Flob.  Wie.)  His  death  is  ascribed 
to  Eadric  by  Scandinavian  historians,  by- 
William  of  Molmesbury,  and  by  other  later 
English  writers.  That  hie  death  was  sudden 
is  certain,  that  it  was  violent  may  fairly  be 
inferred^  and  that  Eadric,  his  old  ei^y ,  had 
a  band  in  it  seems  probable  [on  this  subject 
see  under  Edxuhd  IboksidbI.  According 
to  Henry  of  Huntingdon  the  deed  was  actu- 
ally done  by  Eadric^  son ;  Eadric  came  be- 
fore Cnut  and  haUed  him  as  sole  king,  and 
Cnut  forthwith  had  him  slain,  for  bis  trea- 
qhery.   Thi^  ts  tneie  legend,  and  its  connec^ 
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tion  withDavid'a  behaTiouTwhen  he  was  told 
oi  the  death  of  Saul  is  obvious.  In  1017 
Eadvie  ia  said  to  hav«  advised  Cnut  to  put 
Eadwaxd's  two  sons  to  death;  but  his  advice^ 
if  he  e  w  gare  it^  was  not  followed  (Flob. 
Wie.)  He  wmSf  we  are  told,  oonralted  hy. 
Onut  as  to  the  best  means  of  procBring  the 
death  of  the  nthelio;  £adwig ;  he  said  that 
he  knew  a  man  who  would  slay  him,  a  noble 
named  ^thelward.  Cnut  applied  to  ^thel- 
ward,  but  be  would  not  slaj  the  eethelin^, 
thongh  to  content  the  king  ha  |iromi8ed  that 
he  would  do  so  (ti6.)  •ThisBtory  is  also  doubt- 
fol  f see  under  £dwy,  stbeling],  Eadrio  was 
again  given  the  earldom  of  Mercia,  but  when 
he  was  in  London  the  following  Christmas  he 
Was  slain  in  the  palace  by  the  king's  orders, 
'  very  rigfatW '  {A.-S.  CArm.),  because  Cnut 
feared  that  he  might  act  as  treacherously  to- 
wards him  aa  he  had  acted  to  his  former  lorda, 
^fitheliedand  Eadmund(.fiio(WijKm  J&nfndi,ii. 
10).  Hia  body  was  thrown  over  the  wali  of 
the  dty,  and  was  left  nnburied^FLOB.'Wn.) 

[Etery  recorded  Incident  in  Eaorie's  life  has 
been  treated  ezhanBtively  by  Dr.  Fraeman  m  his 
Momaa  Congnest,  L  trd  ed.  puslm.  In  the 
present  artiete  Florence  of  Worcester  has  bem 
feUoir«d  le«fl  closely  than  in  the  proresaor's  work. 
J.  S.  t^rean's  ConquMr  of  EogUnd,  399-418,  eon- 
tains  a  defence  ^  Eadric,  which  is  Ingwiiotis 
rathw  than  eritieal  The  chief  origin^  autho- 
ritias  are  the  fdlowing:  Anglo-Saxon  Gbron. 
an:  1007-71 ;  Florence  of  Worcester,  i.  159-82 
<£nirl.  Hist.  Soc.) ;  Eocominm  Eromn,  ii.c.  9, 13, 
15,  Pertc ;  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  p.  7o3-7,  Mon. 
Hiat.  Brit. ;  Symeon  of  Darham,  Twysden,  cola. 
81,  166-76 ;  AVilliam  of  Ualmi^sbnry,  Gesta  Re- 
gain, i.  267.  297-306  (Engl.  Hiet.  Soc) ;  Roger 
of  Wandover,  i.  448  (Engl. Hist. Soc):  Annates 
Uenerenses,  Ang^ia  Sacra,  ii.  648;  Bmt  y 
TywyBogion.  Kon.  Hist  Brit.  p.  851 ;  Oideric, 
p.  fl06,  Duchesne;  Kemble's  Codex  Dipl.  tii. 
S41.  317.  Parker's  Bnriy  History  of  Oxford, 
pp.  146,  loO-ldO,  266  (Oxford  Hist  80c.),  may 
aim  be  usefully  coniralted.]  W.  H. 

EDRIO  or  EABRIO  (A-  1067),  caUed 
tiie  Wild  (cognomento  Silvaticus,  Flob. 
Wle.;  Guilda,  id  est  Silvaticus,  Osdbbio; 
Salv^,  Domesday),  and  described  by  the 
title  of  Child  Chrm.,  10»7),theeon  of 
^firic,  brother  of  Eadrio  or  B^ric  Streona 
T.],  was  a  powerAiI  thegn,  who  in  the 
time  of  Badward  the  Confessor  held  lands  in 
Herefbrdshite  and  Shropahhfe.  Along  with 
the  lords  of  middle  and  northern  England  he 
submitted  to  the  conqueror  at  Barking,  but 
in  August  1067  ioined  with  the  Welsh  kings 
Bleddyn  and  Bhiwallon  in  staking  war  qn 
(he  Normans  in  Herefoidshtre,  wasted  the 
Country  as  far  as  the  Lugg,  and  did  much 
mischief  to  the  garrisooi  of  llereford  Castle, 
^e  kept  thp  western  march  in  a  state  of  iif- 


suTTection,  and  in  1069,  in  alliance  with  th^ 
Welsh  and  the  men  of  Chester,  besi^^ 
Shrewsbury  and  burnt  the  town.  In  the 
summer  of  the  next  year,  after  the  Danish 
fleet  had  sailed  away,  Eadric  aubmitted  to 
William,  and  appeaxa  to  h^-ve  become  one  of 
his  personal  folFowerB,  for  in  August  1Q7S 
he  accompanied  the  king  on  his  expeditiw 
against  Scotland. 

The  sto^  that  at  a  later  date  Eadric  held 
Wigmore  Castle  against  Balph  de  Mortimer 
(I)  [q.  T.I  and  was  condemnea  by  WiUiam  to 
perpetual  imprisonment  is  untrue.  WiUiaip 
made  over  to  Ralph  de  Mortimer  in  1074  the 
township  and  castle  of  Wigmcre,  whidi 
;  thenceforth  was  the  unquestioned  centre  of 
.  the  power  of  the  Mortiiners.  Wigmoie  Cas- 
tle luid  been  built  by  William  Fitzosbem 
[q.  T.J,  William's  companioii  during  the  con- 
quest of  England,  and  had  been  foriMted 
fitzoebem's  rebellious  son  Boger. 

[Orderie,  Duchesne,  fiOS,  614;  Floreoce  of 
Voiesster,  ii.  2.  7,  9  (EiuLHUtSoe.);  A..^ 
Chron.,  1067;  DngdaU's  Honasticon,  vi.  348; 
Freeman's  Noman  Conquest,  iv.  21,  84,  110, 
614,  738-40.1  W.  H. 

EDRIDGE,  HENRY(1769-1821),minia- 
ture-painter,  bom  at  Paddingtou  in  August 
176d,  was  son  of  a  tradesman  iu  St.  James's, 
Westminster.  He  was  educated  firsfc  by  hia 
mother,  and  aftwwards  in  a  school  at  Acton. 
He  was  articled  at  the  age  of  flfteen  to 
William  Fether,  the  engraver  in  meuotinto. 
Following  his  inclinations,  he  spent  much  of 
his  apprenticeBhip  in  drawing  portnuta,  and 
at  ita  close  studied  at  ^e  Boyal  Academy* 
and  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. He  commenced  to  paint  portraibB, 
and  pzaotised  first  in  Dufoor's  Place,  Qolden 
fiqnaie^  uid  afterwards  in  Ma^^ant  Street. 
His  success  soon  enabled  him  to  purchase  a 
Cottage  at  Hanwell.  In  1789  he  made  tiie 
acquaintance  of  Thomas  Heame^  and  beoui 
to  sketch  landscape  in  company  with  ana  in 
the  style  of  that  artist,  altaoUj»  he  adhered 
to  his  portrait-painting.  In  1814  he  became 
a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  in 
1820  an  associate  of  the  ROTal  Academy.  In 
1817  and  1B19  he  visited  France,  and  made 
seTeral  drawings  at  Ronoi  and  other  towns 
in  Norttandy.  He  died  in  Hatguet  Stnet, 
Cavendish  Square,  on  28  April  18S1,  and  waa 
burled  at  Bushey.  A  great  nnaberef  Ed- 
ridge's  early  portraits  were  mostly  executed 
witii  black-lead  pencil,  and  afterwards  Ife 
added  a  little  flesh  colour  or  tinttothbfsoet. 
Hie  following  likenesses  axe  in  the  British 
Museum :  the  artist  binuelf,  L(»d^  Lough- 
borough, Lady  Cawdor,  F.  Bartolosci,  O. 
Humphry,  R.A.,  T.  Cheesnaq,,  WiUiam 
Smith,  T.  Stothard,  If.A.,  June*  ^eath, 
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A.  R,  W.  Byme.  E.  F.  Bumey,  K.  Cc»bouia, 

B.  J.PoaiieeT,T.Heame,W.  WooUett, and 
J.  NoUekens; 

To  these  portraita  ehould  be  added  the 
following  architeotuxal  ttndies :  *  L'Abbaje 
des  Damea  de  la  Trinit«,  Caen,'  23  July  1819 ; 
'La  Tour  de  la  Grosse  Horloge,  Evieux,' 
4  Aug.  1819 ;  and  '  Bayeux,'  S6  July  1819. 

Edridge  is  well  represented  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  Ix>ndon.  Three  drawings 
and  one  water-colour  portxait  by  him  are 
now  in  the  gaUeiy.  Edridge's  drawing  of 
Henry  William  Paget,  first  marquis  of  An- 
gleeej,  was  executed  in  1808,  and  was  par- 
ehaeed  by  the  trustees  in  1870;  it  is  a  full- 
length  figure  in  hussar  uniform.  Edridge's 
drairiDg  of  Nelaon  was  executed  fn  1803,  and 
was  purchased  hj  the  trustees  in  1891.  It 
shows  a  small  full-length  figure,  fiuiing  the 
spectator.  Edridge's  drawing  of  Sonthey, 
which  was  done  in  1804,  was  long  in  the 
collection  of  Southey's  friend,  Groerenor 
Charles  Bedford.  It  was  purchased  by  the 
tmsteea  in  1861 ;  it  shows  a  full-length 
seated  figure.  A  painting  in  water-colours, 
ezeoutea  by  Edridge  in  1809,  represents  Wil- 
liam Eden,  first  baron  Auckland  [q.  v.]  It 
is  a  small  vignette  seated  to  the  waist,  and 
was  presented  in  1861  by  Philip  Henry,  fifth 
earl  Stanhope. 

[RedgiaTs's  Diet,  of  Artists;  IdteraryOazatte 
(18S1).  p.  888.]  .  L.  P. 

EDWAKD,  EADWABD,  or  EAD- 
VEABD,  called  thb  Eldbb  (d.  924),  kin^  of 
the  Angles  and  Saxons,  the  dder  son  of  Kmg 
M\&ed  or  Alfred,  king  of  the  West  Saxcms 
[q.  T.j,  and  his  wite  Ealhswyth,  was  brought 
up  moBt  carefullv  at  his  father's  court  with 
^(Elfthryth  [q.  v.],  or  Eltrudis,  his  sister,  who 
was  next  above  him  in  age ;  they  were  both 
beloved  by  all,  and  wese  educated  as  became 
their  rank,  learning  psalms  and  English 
poetry  and  reading  English  books  (Asseb,  p. 
486). 

In  youth  Eadward  distinguislied  himself 
in  his  father's  later  wars  with  the  Danes, 
and  t^e  taking  of  the  Danish  camp  on  the 
Colne  and  the  rictoiy  at  Buttingtou  in  894 
an  attributed  to  him  (^thblweard,p.518). 
Although  he  htd  noapeeial  part  of  the  kuig> 
dom  asf^^ned  to  him,  ne  bore  the  title  of  king 
m  898,  probably  ae  his  fathei's  assistant 
(Kbmblb, Coder Ih)}/.334).  Hewa8,weaT« 
told,  as  good  a  soldier  as  his  father,  but  not 
so  good  a  scholar  (FioB.Wie.)  OnvClfred's 
death,  which  took  place  on  28  Oct.  90l,  he 
was  elioaen  by  the '  witan '  to  succeed  t-o  the 
kingdom  (^thblwhard,  p.  S19),  and  was 
cnmiiedon  the  Whitsunday  following.  His 
Idccession  was  disputed  b^  one  of  his  cousins, 


the  stfaeling  .<£tfaelwald,  a  son  of  iSthelred^ 
the  fourth  sm  of  jEthelwulf,  who  seised 
on  two  of  the  king's  Tills,  Wimbome  in  Dor- 
setshire  and  Twynham  (Christ  Church)  in 
Hampshire. 

The  king  led  an  army  ^inst  ^helwald 
and  encamped  at  Badbury,  near  Wimbome, 
but  the  rebel  shut  himself  in  the  town  with 
his  men  and  declared  that  he  would  <  either 
live  there  or  lie  there '  {A,~S.  (^ron, )  Never- 
theless he  escaped  by  night,  and  went  to  the 
Danes  inNorthumbria,  who  received  him  as 
king.  Eadward  entered  Wimbome  and  sent 
the  lady  with  whom  ^tbelwald  lived  back 
to  her  nunnery,  for  she  had  taken  the  veil 
before  she  joined  her  lover.  For  two  or 
three  years  after  this  Eadward  teems  to  have 
reigned  in  peace,  save  that  there  was  some 
fighting  between  the  Kentuhmen  and  the 
Danes. 

Meanwhile  JBthelwald  was  preparing  to 
attack  the  kingdom,  and  in  904  he  came  to 
Essex  from '  over  sea '  with  a  fleet  that  he  had 
purchased,  received  the  sabmission  of  the 
people,  and  obtained  more  ships  from  theoL 
With  these  he  sailed  the  next  year  to  East 
Anglia  and  persuaded  the  Danes  to  join  him 
in  an  invasion  of  Mereia.  They  overran  the 
country,  and  even  entered  Wessex,  crossing 
the  Thames  at  Cricklade  in  Wiltshire,  and 
then  ravaged  as  far  as  Bredon  in  Worcester^ 
shire.  Eadwardretnliatedbylayingwastethe 
western  districts  of  East  Anglia,  and  then 
ordered  his  army  to  return.  TIw  Kentishmen 
refused  to  obw  the  <nder,  and  waited  to  give 
battle  to  the  Danes.  A  fierce  oonfliot  'toOfe 
place,  and  the  Danes  kept  the  battle-gionnd, 
but  they  lost  more  men  than  the  Eng^sh, 
and  among  the  slain  was  the  setheling  ^thel- 
wald.   His  death  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

Thenextyear(906)  the  peace  which  jElf^ 
had  made  with  Guthrum-^thelstan,  the 
Dane,  was  renewed  at  Eadward's  dictation 
at  Ittingford,  and  he  and  the  Danish  unde^ 
king  of  East  Anglia,  Guthrum  Eohricsson, 
joined  in  putting  out  laws  which,  though 
binding  both  on  the  English  and  the  Danes, 
expressly  recognised  and  confirmed  thedifier- 
encee  between  the  usages  of  the  two  peoples, 
though,  indeed,  these  differences  were  veir 
supeifieial  (see  Thobfb,  Aneient  Leewt,  p.  71). 

The  death  of  jEthelwald  delivered  Ead- 
ward from  a  dangerous  rival,  and  enabled  him , 
as  soon  as  opportunity  offered,  to  enter  on 
his  great  worii,  the  widening  and  strengthen-* 
ing  of  his  immediate  kingdom  and  the  re- 
duction of  princes  who  reigned  beyond  its 
borders  to  a  condition  of  dependence.  He 
styled  himself  in  his  charters  *  Angul-Saxo- 
num  rex,*  treating  the  two  races  over  which 
he  reigned  as  one  people.   The  treaty  of  878 
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had  iefthis  house  the  kingship  of  the  western 
half  of  the  Mercian  Angles  ond  of  t^e  Saxons 
of  the  south ;  hb  fathor  had  ruled  over  both 
as  separate  peoples ;  he,  though  as  yet  there 
was  little  if  any  fusion  between  them,  seems 
to  have  marked  by  this  change  in  the  royal 
style  his  intention  to  treat  them  as  one 
((iKBBV,  Conquest  of  3ngland,  p.  199^.  At 
the  same  time  an  important  political  distinc- 
tion existed  between  them,  for  the  Mercians 
were  still  governed  by  their  own  ealdorman, 
draoended  probaUy  from  the  line  of  ancient 
Mocian  kings.  Iriis,  however,  proved  to  be 
a  source  of  strength  rather  than  of  weakness, 
for  the  ealdorman  ^thelred  had  married  the 
kin^  sister  /Ethelfleed  [see  Etuelflbda], 
ancTBadwKrd  owed  much  of  the  proqp^ty  m 
his  reign  to  diia  nianiage,and  noch  too  tothe 
Act  that  no  Bon  was  bom  of  it  to  cany  on  the 
old  line  of  separate,  though  now  dependmt, 
rulers. 

The  first  measure  of  defence  against  Danish 
attacks  was  taken  by  ^Ethelred  and  his  wife, 
who  in  907  *  restored,'  that  is  fortified  and 
colonised, Chester, and  thus  gained  aport  that 
might  be  used  by  ships  emmoyed  in  keeping 
olf  invasion  by  the  Irish  Ostmen,  and  ^a- 
blished  a  stronghold  commanding  the  Dee. 
In  910  Kadward  was  again  at  war  with  the 
Danes ;  they  seem  to  hare  broken  the  peace, 
and  in  return  an  army  of  AVest'-Soxons  and 
Mercians  ravaged  Noithumbria  for  the  space 
of  forty  days.  A  battle  was  fought  on  0  Aug. 
atTettenhall  in  Stafibrd8hire,wheretiie  Danes 
weredcfeated.  ThenEadward  went  into  Kent 
to  gather  his  fleet  together,  for  the  Northmen 
infested  the  Channel,  and  he  bade  a  hundred 
alupa  and  their  crews  meet  him  there,  so  well 
baa  his  father's  work  in  naval  organisation 
prospered.  AVhile  he  was  in  Kent  m  911  the 
Northmen,  reckoning  that  he  had  no  other 
force  at  hia  disposal  beyond  that  in  his  ships 
{A.-S.  Ckron.'),  again  broke  the  peace,  and,  re- 
fusing to  listen  to  the  terms  oflered  them  by 
the  king  and  the'  witan,' swept  over  the  whole 
of  Mercia  to  the  Avon,  and  there  embarked, 
no  doubt  in  ships  from  Ireland,  and  did  some 
damage  to  Wessex  as  they  sailed  on  the  Se- 
Tem  (iGiHELWBARD,  p.  619).  They  were 
stoutly  resisted  by  the  levr  of  those  parts, 
and  sustained  much  loss.  Eadward's  army, 
composed  of  both  "West-Snxona  and  Mercians, 
defeated  them  at  Wodensfield  in  S t  affordshire, 
with  the  loss  of  their  two  kin^,  Malfdan  and 
Ecwils,  and  many  of  their  principal  men.  In 
the  course  of  this  or  of  the  next  year  the  eal- 
dorman ^thelred  died,  and  Eadward  gave  the 
ealdormanshtp  of  Mercia  to  his  widow  ^thel- 
flicd.  At  the  same  time  he  annexed  London 
and  Oxford,  '  with  all  the  lands  which  be- 
longed tlterelo'  {A.-8,  Chron.),  he  detached 


them  from  the  Mercian  ealdormanry,  and  do- 
finitdy  united  them  to  the  West-Saxon  land. 
After  the  accwsion  of  .^thelfiied  as  eole  mltf , 
with  the  title  of  the  Lady  the  Heroiana, 
she  carried  on  with  extraordinary  vigour  the 
work,  already  begun  during  her  husbaind's  life, 
of  guarding  her  dominions  from  attack  b^ 
buifdiug '  burhs '  or  fortified  settlements  at 
difi^erent  points  of  stratene  impwtance,  suck 
as  Tamworth  and  Staflbra  [see  under  Ethel- 
flesaJ.  Meanv^e  Eadward  pursued  a  simi- 
lar policy  in  the  soutJi-east  No  longer  waiting 
for  the  Danes  to  attack  him,  he  advanoed  his 
border  1^  building  two  burhs  at  Hertford  to 
hold  the  passage  <h  the  Lea,  and  then  marched 
into  Essex  aiu  encamped  at  Maldon,  while 
his  men  Airtified  Witham  on  the  Blockwater. 
He  thus  added  a  good  portion  (tf  Essex  to 
his  dominions,  and '  much  folk  submitted  to 
him  that  were  before  under  the  poww  of  the 
Danish  men'  (tft.)  Then,  perhaps,  followed 
a  period  of  rest  as  &r  as  Eadward  and  the 
West-Saxons  were  concerned,  though  ^thel- 
flied  still  went  on  with  her  work,  securing 
the  Mercian  border  against  the  Danes  and 
the  Welsh.  In  916  Eadward  was  suddenly 
called  on  to  defend  hia  land  from  foreign  in- 
vasion, for  a  viking  fleet  from  Brittanv  under 
two  jarls  sailed  into  the  Severn,  attacked  the 
Welsh,  and  took  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  pri- 
soner. Eadward  ransomed  the  bishop,  and 
sent  a  force  to  guard  the  coast  of  SomaEset. 
TheNor£hmen]anded,and  were  defeated  wiUi 
great  loss  by  the  levies  of  Gloucester  and 
Hereford ;  they  then  made  attonpts  to  land 
at  Watchet  and  Forlock  in  Somerset,  but 
were  beaten  off*.  Some  landed  on  one  of  the 
Holms  in  tbe  Bristol  Channel,  and  many  of 
them  died  of  hunger  on  the  island.  Finally 
the  remainder  of  them  sailed  awav  to  Ire- 
land. Later  in  the  year  Eadward  b^n  to 
advance  his  border  in  a  new  direction,  and 
attacked  the  Danish  settlementa  on  the  Ouse ; 
he  took  Buckingliam  after  a  siege  of  four 
weeks,  and  raised  fortifications  there.  Then 
the  iarl  Thurcytel,  who  held  Bedford,  and 
all  the  chief  men  there,  and  many  of  those 
who  belonged  to  the  settlement  of  North- 
ampton, submitted  to  him. 

From  the  sutmiissiou  of  Thureytd,  which 
should  probably  be  placed  under  916  (A.~S. 
Chron.,  Mercian ;  Flohemcb  ;  under  916,  ac- 
cording to  A.-S,  Chron.f  Winton,  followed  by 
Gbeen),  the  chronology  of  the  reign  is  very 
confused.  In  this  attempt  to  deal  with  it,  as 
Car  as  seems  necessary  for  the  present  purpose, 
the  Mercian  has  for  obvious  reasons  oeen 
preferred  to  the  Winchester  version  of  the 
'Chronicle,'  considerable  weight  lias  been 
given  to  Florence  of  Worcester,  and  thedeaths 
Qf  ^thelAttd  in91S  AQd  Eadward  in  924have 
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beenassuised  as  settled.  After  rocMvioff  the 
sabmisuon  of  Thnxcytel  and  his '  holds,' Sad- 
ward  vent  to  Bedford  early  in  November, 
stayed  there  a  month,  and  fortified  it  with 
a  '  ourh '  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river. 
After  a  while  Thurcytel  and  his  Danes,  find- 
ing that  England  was  no  place  for  them 
under  such  a  long,  obtained  his  leave  to  take 
ship  and  depart  to  'Franklond.'  Eadward 
restored  Maldon  and  put  a  garrison  there, 
perhaps  in  917  (A.-S.  Ckron.,  Winton,  920; 
FiOBESCE,  918),  and  the  next  year  advanced 
to  Towcester,  built  a*burh' there,  and  ordered 
the  fortification  of  Wigmore  in  Horefordshire. 
Then  a  Tigorous  effort  was  made  by  the  Danes 
of  Mereia  and  East  Anglia  to  recover  the 
gnmnd  th^  had  lost.  They  besi^fod  Tow- 
cester, Beoford,  and  Wigmore,  but  in  each 
case  were  beaten  off.  A  great  host,  partly 
frwa  Huntingdon  and  partly  from  East 
Anglis,  raised  a '  work '  nt  Tempaford  as  a 
point  of  attack  on  the  English  lineof  the  Quae, 
leaving  Huntingdon  deserted.  This  arm^y  was 
defeated,  with  tne  loss  of  the  Danish  kmg  of 
East  Anfftia  and  many  others,  and  an  attack 
made  on  Maldon  by  theEost  Angles,  in  alliance 
with  a  viking  fleet,  was  also  foiled.  Finally 
Eadward  compelled  the  jarl  Thurferth  and 
the  Danes  of  Northampton  '  to  seek  him  for 
father  and  lord,'  and  fortified  Huntingdon 
and  Colchester.  The  year  was  evidently  a 
critical  one ;  the  stnun^le  ended  in  the  com- 
plete victoi^  of  the  Snglisfa  king,  who  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  the  Danes  of  East 
Anglia,  Essex,  and  Cambridge. 

Meanwhile  the  Lady  of  the  Mercians  hod, 
after  some  trouble,  compelled  the  Welsh  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  had  then  turned  against 
the  Danes  of  the  Five  Boroughs,  subduing 
Derby  and  Leicester.  She  Uvea  to  hear  that 
the  people  of  York  had  submitted  to  her,  and 
then  died  at  Tamworth  on  13  June  918  [on 
this  dato  sea  imder  Ethelfleda.].  Iter 
vigorous  policy  had  done  much  to  forward 
the  success  of  her  brother.  Between  them 
they  had  succeeded  in  setting  up  a  line  of 
strongly  fortified  places  which  guarded  all 
the  approaches  from  the  north  from  the 
backwater  to  the  Lea,  from  the  Lea  to  the 
Onse,  and  fixan  the  Onse  to  the  Dee  and  the 
MecMy.  Eadward  was  completing  the  re- 
duction cX  the  Fen  country  by  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Stamford,  when  he  heard  of  her  death. 
He  reduced  Nottingham,  another  of  the  Five 
Boroughs,  and  caused  it  to  be  fortified  afresh 
and  c^onised  partly  by  Englishmen  and  partly 
Wlhuies.  This  brought  the  reconquest  of  the 
Mercian  Danelaw  to  a  triumphant  close,  and 
Eadward  nowtook  a  step  by  which  the  people 
of  English  Mercia,  as  well  as  of  the  newly 
conquered  district,  were  brought  into  im- 


mediate dependence  on  the  English  king, 
^thelfted's  daughter  ^Ifwyn  was,  it  is  said, 
sought  in  marriage  by  Sihtric,  the  Danish  king 
of  York  (Cabadoc,  'p.  47).  This  marriage 
would  have  given  all  the  dominions  that 
^thelflaad  had  acquired,  and  all  the  vost.in- 
fluence  which  she  exercised,  in^p  the  hands 
of  the  Danes.  Eadward  therefore  would  not 
allow  jElfwyn  to  succeed  to  her  mother's 
power,  and  in  919  carried  her  away  into  Wes- 
sex.  The  notice  of  this  measure  given  by 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  probably  preserves  the 
feelings  of  anger  and  regret  witli  which  the 
Mercians  saw  the  extinction  of  the  remains  of 
their  separate  political  existence.  The  ancient 
Mercian  realm  was  now  fully  incorporated 
with  Wessex,  and  all  thepeople  in  thcMerciaa 
land,  Danes  as  well  as  EngUsh,  submitted  to 
Eadward.  A  most  important  step  was  thus 
accomplished  in  the  union  of  \h&  kingdom. 

The  death  of  ^thelfleed  appears  to  have 
roused  the  Danes  to  fresh  activity;  Sihtrio 
made  a  raid  into  Cheshire  (Stmeok,  an.  920), 
and  a  body  of  Norwegians  from  Ireland,  who 
had  perhaps  been  allowed  by  j^thelllscd  to 
colonise  the  country  round  Chester,  laid  siege 
to,  and  possibly  took,  the  town  ('  urbem  I^- 
gionum,  Gesta  Stegttm,  §  133.  Air.  Green  ap- 
pears to  take  this  as  Leicester,  and  to  believe 
that  the  passage  refers  to  the  raid  of  the 
Danes  from  Northampton  and  Leicester  on 
Towcester,  placed  by  the  AVincLester  chro- 
nicler under  921,  and  by  Florence,  followed 
in  the  text,  under  918.  The  help  that  the 
pagans  received  from  the  Welsh  makes  it 
almost  certain  that  "William  of  Malmesbury 
records  a  war  at  Chester,  and  possibly  the 
siege  that  in  the  'Fragment'  of  MacFirbisigli 
is  assigned  to  the  period  of  the  lost  illness  of 
the  Mercian  ealdorman  yEthelred;  sue  under 
EinELPLBDA).  Eadward  recovered  the  city, 
and  received  the  submission  of'  the  W^elsli, 
*  for  the  kings  of  the  North  Welsh  and  all  the 
North  Welrii  race  sought  him  for  lord.'  He 
now  turned  to  a  fresh  enterprise  J  hedesiredto 
close  the  road  from  Northumbria  into  Middle 
England  that  gave  Manchester  its  earliest  im- 
poitance,  as  well  as  to  prewire  for  an  attack 
on  York,  where  a  certain  Kasnar  had  been 
received  as  kiiuf.  Acoordingly  he  fortified 
and  colonised  Thelwall,  and  sent  an  army  to 
take  Manchester  in  Northumbria,  to  renew  its 
walls  and  to  man  them.  This  completed  the 
line  of  fortresses  whicli  began  with  Chester, 
and  he  next  set  about  connecting  it  with  the 
strong  places  he  had  gained  in  the  district 
of  the  Five  Boroughs,  for  he  strengthened 
Nottingham  and  built  a '  burh  '  at  Bakcwell 
in  Feakland,  which  commanded  the  Derwent 
standing  about  midway  between  Manchester' 
and  Derby.   After  recording  how  he  placed. 
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a  garrison  in  Bakewell,  the  Wincbester 
ehronicler  adds:  'And  him  dim  chose  to 
fattier  and  to  lord  the  Scot  hing  and  all  the 
Scot  people,  and  Regnald,  and  EaduITa  son, 
and  uithat  dwelt  in  Northumbria,  whether 
Englishmen,  or  Banish,  or  Northmen,  or 
other,  and  elie  the  king  of  the  Strathclyde 
Wehih  and  all  the  Strathclyde  Welsh'  (an. 
924,  A.'S.  Ckron.,  Winton ;  but  this  is  cer- 
tainly too  late,  and  921  seems  a  better  date; 
comp.  Flob.  Wis.)  In  these  words  the  most 
brilliant  writer  on  the  reipi  finds  evidence  of 
a  forwEud  march  of  the  king,  of  a  formidable 
northern  league  formed  to  arrest  his  pro^|;ress, 
of  the  submissionof  the  allies,  and  of  avisit  to 
the  English  camp,  probab^  at  Dore,  in  which 
<  tbemotley  company  of allies'owned  Eadward 
as  t&eir  lord  U^ii^uett  of  England,  pp.  216, 
317).  While  uiere  is  nothing  improbable  in  all 
this,  the  picture  is  without  hiatorical  fbunda- 
tion.  It  isbest  not  to  go  beyond  what  is  writ- 
ten, especially  as  there  is  some  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  the  '  entry  cannot  he  contempo- 
rary'(t6.)  We  may,  however,  safely  accept  it  as 
suMtantiallycorrect.  Itsprecisemeaninghas 
been  strenuously  debated,  for  it  was  usm  by- 
Edward  I  as  the  earliest  precedent  on  which 
he  based  his  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  the 
Scotti8hcrown(HBMrNeBrEOH,ii.  198).  Dr. 
Freeman  attaches  extreme  importance  to  it  aa 
conveying  the  residt,  in  thecaaeof  ScoUand, 
of '  a  solemn  national  act,*  from  which  may 
be  dated  the  <  permanent  superiority'  of  the 
Englii^  crown  {Nonn/m  Corupuat,  1. 60, 128, 
610).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  slighted  by 
^Robertson  (^Scotland  imder  her  Early  Kings, 
ii.  384  sq.)  It  must  clearly  be  interpreted 
by  the  terms  nsed  of  other  less  important 
submissions.  When  the  kings  made  their 
submission  thev  entered  into  exactly  the 
same  relationship  to  the  English  king  oa 
that  which  had  oeen  entei^  into  by  the 

i*  arl  Thurferth  and  his  army  when  they  sought 
iladward  'forthcirlord  and  protector.*  They 
ibund  the  English  king  too  strong  for  them, 
and  rather  tMnflghtmmthey'commended' 
tiiemsclves  to  him,  and  entered  into  his 
'  peace.'  The  tie  thus  created  was  peracmal, 
and  was  analogous  to  that  which  existed 
between  the  lord  and  his  comitatua.  It 
Marked  the  preponderating  power  of  Ead- 
ward, but  in  Itself  it  should  perhaps  scarcely 
be  held  as  more  than  '  an  episode  in  the 
strngglefor  supremacy  inthe  north' (Grbbn). 
Eadward  thus  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
bounds  of  his  immediate  kingdom  as  lar 
north  as  the  Humber,  and  in  addition  to 
this  was  owned  by  all  other  kings  and  their 
peoptes  in  the  isUmd  as  their  superior. 

In  the  midst  of  his  wars  he  found  time  for 
f^ttie  mfortantiMtteTsofciTilandeoGlenasti- 


cal  administration.  Two  civil  developments 
of  this  period  were  closely  connected  with  hit 
wars.  The  conquest  of  the  Danelaw  and  ih* 
extinction  of  the  Merdanealdormanryurpeu 
tohave  led  to  the  extension  of  the  West-^uran 
system  of  shire^ivision  to  Meicia.  While  it 
is  not  probable  that  this  system  was  carried 
out  at  all  generally  even  in  Alercia  till  after 
Eadward's  death,  tne  beginiiing  of  it  may  at 
least  be  traced  to  his  re^n,  and  appears  in 
the  annexation  of  London  and  Oxford  with 
their  subject  lands  Middlesex  and  Oxford- 
shire. Another  change,  the  increase  of  the 
personal  dignity  of  the  kiw  and  the  accept- 
ance of  a  new  idea  of  the  duty  of  the  sub* 
ject,  is  also  connected  with  conquest.  The 
conquered  Danes  still  zemuned  outside  the 
English  people,  they  had  no  share  itt  the 
old  relatlonsnip  between  the  race  and  the 
king,  they  made  their  submission  to  the  king 
personally,  and  placed  themselves  under  his 
personal  protection.  Thus  the  king's  dig- 
nity was  increased,  and  a  new  tie,  that  of 
personal  loyalty,  firat  to  be  observed  in  the 
laws  of  i^&ed,  was  strengthened  as  regards 
aU  his  people.  Accordingly,  at  a  witenage- 
mot  held  at  Exeter,  Eadward  proposed  that 
all  'should  be  in  that  fellowship  that  he 
was,  and  love  that  which  he  loved,  and  shun 
that  which  he  shunned,  both  on  sea  and 
land.'  The  loyally  due  from  the  dwellers  in 
the  Danelaw  was  demanded  of  all  alike.  The 
idea  of  the  public  peace  wasgradually  giving ' 

Elace  to  that  of  the  king^  peace.  Other 
iws  of  Eadward  concern  the  protection  of 
the  buyer,  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  like.  In  these,  too,  there  may  be  dis- 
cerned the  increase  of  the  royal  pre-emi- 
nence. The  law-breaker  is  for  the  nrst  time 
said  to  incur  the  guilt  of  '  oferhymes '  to- 
wards the  king;  in  breaking  the  law  he  had 
shown  '  contempt '  of  the  royal  authority 
(Thoepe,  Ancient  Laws,  pp.  68-75 ;  Siubbs, 
Constitutional  History,  i.  176, 183).  In  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  Eadward  sorans  to  have 
been  ^ided  by  his  father's  advisers.  He 
kept  wimbold  with  him  and,  at  his  instance 
it  IS  said,  completed  the '  New  Minster,*  ^l- 
fred'sfoundation  at  Winchester,aud  endowed 
itlargely(X(&er(2e^fZa,lll;  Ann.  Wintwu 
10).  Asser  appears  to  have  resided  at  hie 
court  (Kehblb,  Codex  Dipl.  335, 337),  and 
he  evidently  act:ed  cordially  with  Archbishop 
Plegmund.  The  increase  he  made  in  the 
episcopate  in  southern  England  is  connected 
with  a  story  told  by  William  of  Malmeshuiy, 
who  says  {Oeeta  Hegum,  ii.  129)  that  in  904i , 
the  West-Saxon  bishoprics  had  lain  vaca  nt  for 
seven  years,  and  that  Pope  Formosua  wrote 
threatening  Eadward  and  his  people  with 
excommunication  for  their  neglect,  thlit  thfii 
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lun^  then  held  a  synod  over  which  PlMrmund 
preuded,  that  the  two  West-Saxon  moceses 
were  divided  into  five,  and  that  Flegmund 
consecrated  seven  new  bishops  in  one  day. 
As  it  stands  this  stoiy  must  be  rgected,  for 
FonnoBiu  died  in  896,  Still  it  is  true  that 
in  909  the  sees  of  Winchester,  Sherborne, 
and  South-Saxon  Selsey  were  all  vacant,  and 
that  Sadward  and  Pleemund  s^rated  wilt> 
■hire  and  Berkshire  from  the  see  of  Win- 
Chester  and  fonned  them  into  the  dioceae  of 
Ramsbm^,  and  made  Somerset  and  Devon- 
shire, whidi  lay  in  the  bishopric  of  Sherborne, 
two  separate  dioceses,  with  tlieir  sees  at  Wells 
and  Crediton.  Five  West-Saxon  bishops  and 
two  bishops  for  Selsey  and  Dorchester  were 
therefore  consecrated  by  Plegmund,  possibly 
at  the  same  time  {At^lia  Sacra,  i.  554 ;  Heff. 
Sac.  Ar^lic.  13). 

The  *  Unconquered  King,'  as  Florence  of 
Worcester  cam  him,  died  at  Famdon  in 
KorthamptODshire  in  9^,  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  his  reign  Cftnm.,  Wor- 
cester; Flobesce;  ^Yums;92&A.-8.Ckron., 
Winton)-  As  ^thelstan  calls  929  the  sixth 
year  of  his  reini  (Kbhblb,  Codex  Dipl.  Si7, 
348),  it  is  obvious  that  Eadward  must  have 
died  in  924,  and  there  are  some  reasons  for 
l)elieving  that  he  died  in  the  August  of  that 
WBX  (Memorials  of  Dunstan,  introd.  Ixxiv  n.) 
be  was  buried  in  the  *  New  Minster'  of  Win- 
chester. By  Ecgwyn,  a  lady  of  high  rank 
(Flob.  Wig.),  or,  according  to  later  and  un- 
trustworthy tradition,  a  shepherd's  daughter 
Gesta  Meffum,  ii.  131, 139 ;  Liber  de  Hyda, 
11),  who  seems  to  have  been  his  concubine, 
he  had  his  eldest  son  .^helstan^who  euo- 
eeeded  him,  possibly  a  son  named  .^xllfired,  not 
the  rebel  fueling  of  the  next  ragn,  and  a 
daughter  Eadgyth,  who  in  the  year  of  her 
btlwr'a  death  was  given  in  marriage  by  her 
brother  to  Sihtric,  the  Danish  king  m.  North- 
□mbria.  By  901  he  was  married  to  ^Iflced, 
daa|^ter  of  ^thelhelm,  one  of  his  thegns, 
and  Ealhewtth  {Kwxvle,  Codex  Dipl.  333). 
She  bore  him  jKlfweard,who  is  said  to  have 
been  learned,  and  who  died  sixteen  days  after 
bis  iather,  and  probably  Bodwine,  drowned 
at  sea  in  938  (A.-8.  Chron.  sub  an.),  pos- 
sibly by  order  of  hie  bndher  (Symeon,  Mrm. 
Sitt.  Brit,  p,  686;  Geata  S^ym,  §  139), 
thoi^h  the  story,  esperaally  in  its  later  and 
f uUer  form,  is  open  to  doubt  (fkEBMUr,  .ffiirt. 
Jfiiw^s,  i.  10-l&),.aiid  six  daug^bters:  JBthel- 
flaed,  a  nim  pe^u|w  at  Wilton  {^taia  Seg%m, 
ifi.120)  or  aPKnuntiey  (Xtfter  de  Byda,  112); 
SaddK  luarribd  in  919  hj  her  father  to 
Chams  t3ie  Simple,  and  aner  his  death  to 
Herbert,  count  of  Troyea,  in  951  (Acta  SS. 
JSoiiaTtd.  Mar.  xii.  7w) ;  jfithelhild,  a  nuft 
•t  Wilton;  Eadhild,  ttiamed  by  her  brother 


Co  Hugh  the  Great,  count  of  Paris ;  ^l%ifu,' 
called  in  France  Adela,  nuurried  about  936 
to  EbluS)  eon  of  the  count  of  Aonitaine 
(Richard.  Pict.,  BotJtmirr,  ix.  21) ;  Eadgyth 
or  Edith,  married  in  930  to  Otto,  afterwards 
emperor,  and  died  on  26  Jan.  047,  after  her 
husband  became  king,  but  before  he  became 
emperoV,  deeply  regretted  by  all  ths  Saxon 
people  (WisiTEiNlt,  i.  37,  ii.  41).  Eadward's 
second  wife  (or  third,  if  Eww^  is  reckoned) 
was  Eadf^fu,  by  whom  he  had  EaAniInd  and 
Eadred,  who  both  came  to  the  throne,  and 
two  daughters,  Eadburh  or  Edbui^,  a  nun 
at  Winchester,  of  whose  precociouspiety  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbi^  tells  a  stoi^  (Geeta  He- 
gvm,  ii.  217),  and  l^adgifu,  married  to  Lewis, 
king  of  Aries  Qr  Provence.  Besides  these, 
he  19  said  to  have  had  a  son  called  Gregory, 
who  went  to  Rome,  became  a  monk,  and 
afterwards  abbot  of  Einsiedelu. 

[AnglorSaxon  Chron.  mib  ann. ;  Florpnce  of 
Worcester,  sub  ann.  (Engl.  Hist.Soc.) ;  William 
of  Malmesbnry,  QeeU  B^iim,  {{  112,  124-6, 
129,  131.  139  (Engl.  Hist.  Soe.);  OestaPbnti- 
ficam,177,3a5  (Rolls  Sot.);  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don, 742,  Mon.  Hist.  BHt.;  Symrau of  Dnrhnm, 
686,  M6D.  Hist.  Brit.;  .£thelw»ard,  619,  Mon. 
Hiat.  Brit. ;  Liber  d«  Hyda,  111,112  ( Kolls  Ser. ) ; 
Annates  Winton.  10  (Holla  9er.);  Thorpe's  An- 
cient laws  and  lastiRttMS.  68-75;  SnnbU*4 
Codex  IKptii.  188-49;  Three  Irish  Fnigniente  by 
Dubhaltttch  HacFirbisigh,  ed.  O'DoDoran  (Irish 
Archteol.  and  Celtic  8oc.) ;  Widukind's  B«e  GetiUa 
Baxonics,  i.  37,  ii.  41,Pertz;  Caradoc's  Princes 
of  Wales,  47  ;  Kecuoil  ties  HietvrieoB,  Bouquet, 
ix.  21 ;  StubbiTs  Coo&titutioual  Hist.  i.  176, 1B3, 
and  K^gistnim  Sacmni  Anglic.  13;  Freeman's 
Norman  Conqoest,  i.  A8-61,  616;  Robertson's 
ScDtland  under  her  Early  Kings,  ii.  984  M|.; 
Oreen^  Conquest  of  England,  189-21  A— the  best 
account  ve  have  of  the  wars  of  Eadward  and 
.£tbelflfed;  Lappenberg'a  Anglo-Saxon  King* 
(Thorpe),  ii.  86  eq.]  W.  H. 

EDWARD  or  KADWARD  the  Mab- 
TTB.  (963?-978),  king  of  the  English,  the 
eldest  son  of  Eadgar,  was  the  child  of  j^^hel- 
flsed,  and  was  bom  probably  in  9U3  [see 
under  Eadqab].  He  was  brought  up  as  his 
father's  heir,  his  education  was  entrusted  to 
Sideman,  bishop  of  Crediton,  who  instracted 
hira  in  the  scriptures,  and  he  grew  a  etotit 
andhardylad(Fiio5.  0*waWt,p.449).  He 
was  about  twelve  years  old  when  his  father 
died  in  976.  The  eircnmstances  of  his  eleo*- 
tion  to  tlw  throne  will  be  found  in  the  artide 
on  DuirsTAlr.  IC  should  be  added  that  the 
author  of  the  'Life  of  St.  Oswald,'  writiii^ 
before  1006,  says  that  the  nobles  who  opposed 
his  election  were  moved  to  do  so  by  his  hot 
temper,  for  the  boy  used  not  only  to  abuse 
but  to  beat  his  attendants.  While  it  is  likely 
enough  that  he  was  imperiotis  and  qmek-tMv> 
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1,  the  faction  that,  at  the  iDstigation  of 
ir*e  widow,  ^Ifthryth,  upheld  the  claim 
&  on  behalf  of  her  sou  was  of  course 
swayed  h^  other  considerat  long.  A  notice  of 
the  mectiDffs  of  the  *  witau,'  held  to  settle 
the  dispute  between  the  seculars  and  regulars, 
which  constitutes  the  sole  interest  of  this 
short  reign,  will  also  be  found  under  Dtjn- 
STiK.  It  is  evident  that  the  monastic  party 
was  far  less  powerful  under  Eadward  than 
it  had  been  in  the  time  of  his  father.  Pun- 
etan  seems  to  have  retained  lUs  influence  at 
the  court,  though  the  Eost^Anglinn  party 
headed  by  iSthelwine  certainly  lost  ground, 
and  there  ia  reason  to  believe  that  .^fhera 
the  Mercian  ealdorman  had  the  chief  hand  in 
the  management  of  aflairs.  The  banishment 
of  Oslac,  whom  Ead^r  had  made  Darl  of 
Beiran  Northumhria,  is  perhaps  evidence  of 
an  intention  to  undo  the  policy  of  the  last 
reigu  by  attempting  to  bnn^  the  Danes  of 
the  north  into  more  immediate  dependence 
on  the  crown.  Eadward  was  assassinated  on 
18  March  978.  Accordinff  to  the  earliest  de- 
tailed account  of  the  murder  (ib.)  the  thogns 
of  the  faction  that  had  upheld  the  claim 
put  forward  on  behalf  of  nis  half-brother 
,  yEthelred  plotted  to  take  away  his  life,  and 
decided  on  doing  so  on  one  of  his  vittts  to 
the  child.  On  the  evening  of  his  murder  he 
rode  to  Coife,  or  Corfes-^te,  as  it  was  then 
calledffrom  the  gap  in  which  thetown  stands, 
in  Dorsetshire,  where  ^thelred  was  living 
with  his  mother  ^Ifthryth.  He  had  few  at- 
tendants with  bim,  and  the  thegns,  evidently 
of  ^Elfthryth's  household  and  party,  came  out 
with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  ond  crowded 
i-ound  lum  as  though  to  do  him  honour. 
Among  them  was  tlio  cup-bcorer  ready  to 
do  his  oiHce.  One  of  them  seized  the  king's 
hand,  and  pulled  him  towards  him  as  though 
to  kiss  him — the  kiss  of  the  tnritor  may  be 
an  embellishment,  for  the  salute  would  surely 
not  have  been  offered  by  a  subject — while 
another  seized  his  left  hand.  The  young  king 
cried, '  What  ore  ye  doituf,  breaking  my  right 
hand  ? '  and  as  he  leaped  from  his  horse  the 
conspirator  on  hia  left  stabbed  him,  and  ho 
feU  dead.  His  corpse  was  token  to  a  poor 
cottage  at  Wareham,  and  was  there  buried 
without  honour  and  in  unconsecrated  ground. 
The  murder  excited  great  indignation,  which 
was  increased  when  it  became  evident  that 
the  king's  kinsmen  would  not  avenge  him. 
*  No  worse  deed  was  done  since  the  English 
race  first  sought  Britain,' wrote  the  chromcler. 
In  980  Archbishop  Dunstan  and  ^Ifhere, 
the  heads  of  the  rival  ecclesiastical  parties, 
went  to  Wareham  and  joined  in  translating 
the  body  with  great  pomp  to  Shaftesbury. 
Xhere  many  miracles  were  wrought  at  the 


king's  tomb,  and  great  crowds  resorted  to 
kneel  before  it.  Eadward  was  reverenced  as 
a  sunt  and  martyr.  He  was  oftcieUy  styled 
martyr  as  early  as  1001  (Kemblb,  Codex 
Dipl.  700),  and  the  observance  of  his  mass- 
day  was  ordered  by  the  'witan'  in  lOCfe 
(Tkobpe),  alaw  that  was  re-enacted  by  Cnut 
at  Winchester  (ib.)  I'olitical  feelings  can 
scarcely  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
murder  of  a  king  whose  burial  rites  were  per- 
formed by  Dunstan  and  ^Ifhcre  in  common. 
AJthough  the  biographer  of  St.  Oswald  so^s 
nothing  of  .^Slfthryth,  it  is  evident  from  his 
account  of  the  murder  that  it  was  done  not 
by  any  of  the  great  noUcs,  but  by  the  thegna 
of  her  household,  and  bis  silence  as  to  her 
name  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  Uut  she 
may  have  been  alive  when  the  biographer 
wrote  between  990  and  1005,  for  she  seems 
to  have  died  after  999  and  before  ItX)^  and 
that  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  her  son  ^thel- 
rcd.  Osbem,  writing  about  1090,  is  the  first 
plainly  to  attribute  the  murder  to  Eadwaid's 
step-mother  {Memorialt  of  J}u7utan,-pAl4), 
and  he  is  followed  by  Eadmcr  (ib.  316).  Flo- 
rence (i.  145)  says  that  he  was  slain  by  his 
own  men  by  ^ifthryth's  order.  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  while  attributing  his  death  to 
men  of  his  own  family,  mentions  the  l^end 
that  tells  bow  ^fth^h  stabbed  him  as  she 
,  handed  htm  a  cup  of  dnnk  (748).  Thislegen4 
'.  is  elaborately  related  ty  William  of  Molmes- 
'  bury  (GeOa  B^um,  i.  258).  The  fact  that 
;  his  body,ha8tilyas  it  was  interred^  was  buried 
'  at  Wareham  gives  some  probability  to  the 
I  story  that  he  was  dragged  for  some  distance 
.  by  the  stirrup.  The  deep  feeling  aroused  by 
I  his  death  seems  to  show  that  the  young  king 
was  personally  popular,  and  the  aflection  ho 
showed  for  bis  half-brother  and  the  story  of 
the  child's  grief  at  his  death  are  perhaps  evi- 
dences of  a  loveable  nature.  Osbem'a  re- 
marks on  the  general  good  opinion  men  had 
of  him  should-  not,  however,  be  pressed,  for 
Eadward's  character  had  then  Ions  been  re- 
moved from  criticism.  One  charter«  Eadward 
dated  977  is  undoubtedly  genuine  (Kehdl:^ 
Codex  Dipl.  Qll). 

[Vita  S.Oswaldi,  Historians  of  York,  i.  448-62 
(Bolls  Scr.) ;  Adelard,  Oshem,  Eadmer,  Memoriab 
of  St.  DoDBtan,  61, 114, 216  (RolltlSer.) ;  Anglo- 
Saxon  Cliron.  sub  ann.  675-80;  Florenea  of 
Worcester,  i.  145  (Engl.  Hint.  Soc);  William 
of  Malmeebury,  Qcstn  Begum,  i.  258  (Engl. 
Hist.  See.) ;  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Mon.  Hist. 
Brit.  748;  Thorpe's  Ancient  L«wv,  i.  308,  368 j 
Kemble's  Codex  Biplomaticuf,  61 1, 706 ;  Bobert- 
Bon's  Historical  Essays  in  connection  iriih  the 
Land,  the  Church,  &c.,  169 ;  Freemaa's  K<hi)uiii 
Conquest,  i.  288-93,  341,  366,684 ;  Qreen's Con- 
quest of  England,  353-7.]  W,  H. 
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EDWAKD  or  EADWABD,  called  tub 
CoSTBSsoB  (rf.  1066),  Una  of  the  Euriish, 
the  elder  son  of  ^tbelred  the  Unready  by 
his  marriaffo  in  1002  with  Emma,  daug^hterof 
Iticbard  the  Fearless,  duke  of  the  Normans, 
was  bom  at  Islip  in  Oxfordshire  (KbubU, 
Codex  J)tpl.  B62),  and  was  presented  by  his 
mrents  u^n  the  altar  of  the  monastery  of 
iSHy,  where  tt  is  said  tlwt  he  passed  his  early 
vears  and  learnt  to  sine  psalms  with  the 
boys  of  the  monastery  school  {tiber  Eliensis, 
ii.  c.  91).  When  Swend  was  acknowledged 
kinf;,  in  1013,  Emma  fled  to  Normandy  to  the 
court  of  her  brother,  Richard  the  Good,  and 
shortly  afterwards  ^thelred  sent  Eadward 
and  his  younger  brother  jlClfred  [g.  v.]  to  join 
her  there  iinder  the  care  of  ji^lthun,  bisbop 
of  London.  On  Swend's  death,  in  February 
1014,  Eadwsrd  and  his  mother  were  sent  to 
England  by  ^thelred  in  company  witli  the 
ambassadors  who  came  over  to  ascertain 
whether  the  '  witan '  would  again  receive  him 
as  king*.  When  j4i!thelred  was  restored  to 
hU  kii^om  he  leftEadwaid  and  his  brother 
to  be  educated  at  the  Norman  court,  where 
they  were  treated  with  the  honour  dne  to 
their  birth(Wltt.0F  JuMlEGEB.vi.  10).  Ti>- 
wards  the  end  of  Cnut's  reign,  Duke  Robert 
asserted  their  right  to  the  tlirone,  and  Ead- 
ward  set  sail  with  the  duke  from  Fecamp 
to  invade  England ;  the  wind  drove  the  Nor- 
man fleet  to  Jersey  and  the  enterprise  was 
abandoned  ;  Wace,  1.  7807  sq. ;  Gcsta 
Jfiyim,  ii.  190).  The  assertion  of  AvilHam  of 
Jumi^^s  that  Cnut  soon  afterwards  oflercd 
half  his  kingdom  to  the  lethelings  may  safely 
be  disregarded.  In  1036,  wlien  Cnut  was 
dead,  and  Harold  ruled  o^'er  the  northern 
part  of  England,  while  Harthacnut,  though 
BtOl  in  Denmark,  reigned  probably  as  an 
nnder-king  over Wessex,  the  sethelings  made 
an  attempt  to  enforce  their  claim.  Eodward 
is  said  to  have  sailed  with  forty  ships,  to 
have  landed  at  Southampton,  and  to  have 
defeated  a  force  of  English  with  great  loss 
(Will,  of  Poitiees,  p.  78).  He  probably 
sailed  in  company  with  his  brother,  and 
stayed  at'\Vincnester,wherehis  mother  dwelt, 
while  jElfred  tried  to  reach  London.  When 
the  news  came  of  his  brother's  overthrow 
and  death,  Emma  is  said  to  have  helped  him 
to  leave  the  kingdom  in  safety  (Flou.  Wig. 
L  10l-2i  Ebmbub,  Codex  Dipl.  824,  doubt- 
1^1).  He  returned  to  EIngland  in  1041,  pro- 
bably at  the  invitation  of  his  half-brother 
Harthacnut,  then  sole  king,  who  was  child- 
less, and^hough  young,  was  in  weak  health. 
Several  Normans  and  Frenchmen  of  higli 
birth  accom|Miniedhim,and  chief amongthem 
his  nephew  Ralph,  son  of  his  sister  Godgifu 
nod  Inogo  of  Mantes  (  Ttta  Eadwai'di,  1. 835 ; 


HUtoria  Samei.  p.  171).  The  king  received 
him  with  honour,  and  he  took  up  his  abodo 
at  court,  though  the  story  that  he  was  in- 
vited by  nartiiacnut  to  share  the  kingship 
with  him  can  scarcely  be  true  {L'ncomium 
Emma,  iii.  13;  S&xo,  p.  202). 

At  the  time  of  Harthacuut's  death,  in  June 
1012,  Eadward  appears  to  have  been  in  Nor- 
mandy ( Vita,  1.  196  i  Will,  FoiTiEtts, 
p.  8.")).   Nevertheless,  he  was  cliosen  king 

!  at  Loudon,  even  before  his  predecessor  wai 
buried.  This  election  ■was  evidently  not  held 
to  be  fi  nal ,  and  was  probably  made  by  the  Lon- 
doners without  the concurrenceof  the '  witan' 
(on  the  circumstances  attending  Eodword's 
electiou  and  coronation  see  I^orman  Conquest, 
ii.  517  sq.)  Negotiations  apiKsar  to  huvn 
passed  between  Eadward  and  Larl  Godwine, 

'  the  most  powerful  noble  iu  the  kingdom,  who 
was  perhaps  anxious  to  prevent  him  from 
bringing  over  a  force  of  Normans  (nBURv  oi-' 
Huntingdon,  p.  750),  and  these  negotiations 
were  no  doobt  forwarded  by  the  Norman 
Duke  William,  though  it  is  not  necessary  to 
believe  that  Eadward  owed  his  crown  to  the 
duke's  interference,  and  to  the  fear  that  the 
English  had  of  his  power.  Godwine  and 
other  earls  and  certain  bishops  brought  him 
over  from  Normandy,  and  on  his  arrival  In 
England  a  meeting  of  the  '  witan '  was  held 
at  GiUingham.  According  lo  Dr.  Freeman 
this  was  the  Dorsetshire  GdlitigUam,  for  the 
meeting  was,  ho  holds,  directly  followed  by 
the  coronation  at  Winchester.  On  the  other 
hand,  Eftdward's  biographer  speaks  of  a  coro- 
nation at  Canterbury,  and  as  a  contemporary 
writing  for  the  king  s  widow  can  scarcely  ho 
mistaken  on  such  a  point,  it  seems  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  tliis  was  the  GU- 
lingliamiuEent.  Some  oppositbn  was  raised 
in  the  assembly  to- Eadward's  caiididaturct 
probably  by  a  Danish  party  which  upheld  the 
claim  of  Swend  Estrithsou,  the  nephew  of 
Cnut  (Gcsta  Hegiim,  ii.  107 ;  Adam  op  Rhe- 
MES,  ii.  74),  Although  Godwine,  both  as 
the  husband  of  Swend's  aunt  Gytha  and  as 
the  trusted  minister  of  Cnut,  must  nuturally 
have  been  inclined  to  the  Danish  cause,  he 
must  have  seen  that  the  mition  was  set  on 
the  restoration  of  the  Hue  of  native  kings, 
for  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  Eadward's 
supporters,  and  by  his  eloquence  and  autho-. 
rity  joined  with  a  certain  amount  of  bribery 
secured  Iiis  election,  tlie  few  who  muaihra 
obstinate  bein£[  noted  for  future  punishment. 
Eadward  received  the  crown  and  was  en- 
throned in  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  and 
then,  if  this  attempt  to  construct  a  consecu- 
tive narrative  is  correct,  at  once  prop(Wle<l 
to  Winchester,  where  it  WHS  customary  for 
the  king  to  wear  his  crown  and  hold  aj^reat 
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Kssnnbly  every  EftBter.  There,  on  Easter  day, 
3  A[iril  lOlS,  he  was  solemnly  crowned  by 
Eadfiife,  arcbbishop  of  Canterbury,  assisted 
by  ^Tfric  of  fork  and  other  bishops,  £ad~ 
sige  exhorting  him  as  to  the  things  that  were 
for  his  and  for  his  people's  good  (^Aj^Io- 
Saxon  CAron.)  The  opposition  to  his  eleo- 
tion  and  the  subsequent  punishment  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Danish  party  have  been  made 
the  basis  of  afable,  which  represents  the  Eng- 
lish as  rising  against  the  Danes  at  the  deatu 
of  Harthacnut,  and  expelling  them  from  the 
kingdom  by  force  of  arms  (Bbomfios,  coL 
934 ;  Kkiqhtoh,  «>I.  2S2G).  At  Winchester 
Xladward  Teceived  ambassadors  from  the  Ger- 
man king  Henry,  afterwards  the  Emperor 
Henry  lU.,  his  brother-in-law,  who  sent  them 
to  congratulate  him,  to  bring  him  presents, 
and  to  make  alliance  with  him.  Henry,  king 
*  of  the  French,  also  sought  his  alliance,  and 
Magnus  of  Norway,  who  was  now  en^ged 
in  making  himself  master  of  Denmark,  is  said 
to  have  taken  him  for '  £a.ther,'  and  bound  him- 
self to  him  by  oaths,  while  the  great  vassals 
of  these  kings  are  also  described  as  doing  him 
homage  (  Vita,  1. 305  sq.)  As  regards  Magnus 
and  toenobleeof  other  Kingdoms  it  isproWbie 
that  the  biographer  has  exa^erated,  though 
just  at  that  moment  the  Norwegian  king  may 
well  have  made  some  effort  to  secure  the 
friendship  of  England.  In  tfaefollowtngNo- 
vember  £adward,  by  the  advice  of  the  three 
chief  earls  of  the  kingdom,  seized  on  the  vast 
treasures  of  his  mother,  Emma,  and  shortly 
afterwards  deprived  Stigand,  her  chaplain  and 
counsellor,  oi  his  bishopric.  The  reason  of 
these  acts  was  that  Emma  '  had  done  less  for 
him  than  he  would  before  be  was  king,  and 
also  since  then '  (^A.-S.  Chron.) ;  since  her 
raarriace  with  Cnut  she  had  thrown  in  her 
lot  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Danish  dynasty, 
had  now  probably  refused  to  assist  the  party 
of  Eadward,  and  may  even  have  espoused  the 
cause  of  Swend.  Her  fall  was  followed  by 
the  banishment  of  several  of  the  leading 
Danes.  Of  the  three  earls,  Godwine,  earl  cn 
Wessex,  Leofric  of  Mercia,  and  Siward  of 
Noitliumbria,  who  virtually  divided  England 
between  them,  Godwine  was  the  ablest  and 
most  powerful.  The  king  was  bound  to  him 
as  the  main  ^nt  in  setting  him  on  the  throne, 
and  on  23  Jan.  1045  married  his  daughter 
Eadgyth  [see  Edith,  d.  1075]. 

Eadward  is  described  as  of  middle  stature 
and  kingly  mien ;  his  hair  and  his  beard  were 
of  snowy  whiteness,  bis  face  was  plump  and 
ruddy,  and  his  skin  white ;  he  was  doubtless 
an  albino.  His  maimers  were  affable  and  gra- 
cious, and  while  he  bore  himself  majesttcally 
in  public,  he  used  in  private,  though  never 
unoi^fied,  to  be  sic>ci«ile  with  hia  courtiers. 


Although  he  was  Bometimes  moved  to  greaf 
wrath  he  ahatained  from  losing  abusive  wimts. 
Unlike  his  countrymen  gen^JIy  he  was  mo- 
derate in  eating  and  drinkiiig,  and  t3iough  at 
festivals  he  wore  the  rich  robes  his  queen 
worked  for  him,  he  did  not  care  for  them,  for 
be  was  free  from  personal  vanity.  He  was 
charitable,  compassiwate,  and  devout,  and 
during  divine  service  always  behaved  with  a 
decorum  then  unusual  among  kings,  for  he 
very  seldom  talked  unless  some  one  asked  him 
a  question  (  Vita).  That  he  desired  the  good 
of  his  petmle  there  can  be  no  question ;  but 
it  is  equaUy  c^rtun  th«t  he  took  Uttle  paias 
to  secure  it.  His  virtues  would  have  adorned 
the  cloister,  his  failings  iU  became  a  t^hrone. 
The  regrets  of  his  people  when  under  .t^ 
harsh  rule  of  foreigners  and  the  saintship  with 
whidi  he  was  invested  after  his  death  have  to 
some  extefit  thrown  a  veil  over  his  defects; 
but  he  was  certainly  indolent  and  neglectful 
of  his  kingly  duties  (  Ailbev,  coL  S88  ;  Gesta 
Iteguvh  ii.  196  ;  Suo,  p.  208).  The  division 
of  the  kingdom  into  great  earldoms  hindered 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  power,  and  he  wil- 
lingly left  the  work  of  government  to  others. 
At  every  period  of  his  reign  he  was  under  the 
influence  and  control,  either  of  men  who  had 
gained  power  almost  ii^epoidently  of  him^  or 
of  his  personal  &vouritie8.  These  favountes 
were  chosen  with  little  regard  to  theirdeaerts, 
and  were  mostly  foreigners ;  for  bis  long  re- 
sidence in  Normandy  made  him  prefer  Nor- 
mans to  Englishmen.  Besides  those  who  came 
over  with  him  in  the  reign  of  Harthacnut, 
many  others  also  came  mther  after  he  was 
made  king.  "When  he  was  at  "Winchester,  at 
the  time  of  his  coronation  he  sent  gifts  to  the 
French  (Norman)  nobles,  and  to  some  of  them 
granted  yearly  pensions,  Sav^  as  r^rds 
ecclesiastical  preferments,  the  influence  of 
Earl  Oodwine  appears  to  hare  been  strong 
enough  at  first  to  keep  the  foreigners  at  the 
court  simply  in  the  position  of  personal  fa- 
vourites, out  after  a  while  the  king  promoted 
them  to  offices  in  the  state,  as  well  a^  in  the 
church.  The  court  was  the  scene  of  per- 
petual intrigues,  and,  slothful  as  he  was,  Ead- 
ward seems  to  have  taken  part  in  these  ma- 
noeuvres. Apart  from  his  share  in  them  he 
did  little  except  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 
He  favoured  monasticism,  end  gave  much 
to  monasteries  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Foreign  churchmen  were  always  sure  to 
gain  wealth  if  they  came  to  this  country,  as 
they  oft^n  did,  on  a  beg^ng  expedition,  and 
to  receive  preferment  if  tuey  sti^ed  here. 
Bishoprics  were  now  as  a  rule  virtually  at 
the  kmg's  disposal,  and  Eadward  certainly 
did  not  endeavour  to  appoint  the  best  men  to 
them.   In  this  matter,  as  in  all  else,  be  was 
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often  guiJed  by  his  part  lality  for  his  favountes, 
or  by  Bome  court  intr^;Ue.  The  first  intrigue 
of  this  kind  was  carried  out  hy  Godwine, 
who  in  1044,  with  the  king's  co-operatiOQ> 
arranged  the  appointment  of  a  coadjutor^ 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  order  to  secure 
the  position  of  his  adherent  Eadsige  [q.  v.] 
Although  Eadward  was  probably  not  per- 
sonally guiltT  of  simony,  he  made  do  effort 
to  prevent  others  irom  practising  it  |  and  th^ 
eTU,  which  did  the  greatest  mischief  to  the 
church,  and  against  which  vlgQroQs  efforts 
were  now  hnng  made  in  other  lands,  waa 
shameAilly  preralent  here  during  his  reign, 
81^  was  carried  on  by  those  who  were  most 
trusted  byhim.  His  alleged  refusal  to  avail 
himself  of  marital  privileges,  which  is  dwelt 
on  with  special  unctton  by  his  monastic  ad- 
nurns,  is  not  distinctly  asserted  either  by  the 
Writers  of  the '  Chromcle,'  or  by  Florence,  or 
by  the  king's  contemporary  biographer.  It  ia 
spoken  of,  though  only  as  a  matter  of  report,  by 
William  of  Jumidges,  and  was  generally  be- 
lieved in  the  twelfth  century.  The  concur- 
rence of  the  queen  is  asserted  by  ^thelred 
(Ailred^  of  Kievaux,  who  gives  many  evi- 
dently imaginaiT  details,  ^me  expressions 
in  the  'Vita  Eaowardi'  seem  to  make  it  pro- 
bable that  Eadward,  who  must  have  been 
about  forty  at  the  time  of  his  iharriage,  lived 
with  his  young  and  beautiful  wife,  though 
making  her  'tori  ejus  consocia'  (I.  1016), 
rather  as  a  father  than  as  a  husband  (11. 1365, 
1420,  1569).  It  is  postiible  that  he  was 
physically  unfit  for  married  life  (the  whole 

Juestion  is  exhaustively  discussed  by  Dr, 
"bbemaN',  Iforman  Conquest^  ii.  47,  530-5). 
A  leading  feature  in  his  character  seems  to 
have  been  acertain  chiMishnese,  which  cnnies 
out  forcibly  in  the  story  that  one  daVj  when 
he  was  bunting — a  pastime  to  which  he 
was  much  addicted — a  countryman  threw 
down  the  fences  which  compelled  the  stags 
to  ran  into  the  nets.  The  king  fell  into  a 
rue,  and  cried, '  By  God  and  ms  mother,  I 
wm  do  ^n  a  tike  ill  turn  if  I  can*  {Gevta 
Stffum,  li.  196).  Again,  it  is  said  that  he 
was  once  an  unseen  witness  of  a  theft  from 
his  treasury.  Twice  the  thief  filled  his 
bosom,  and  when  he  came  to  the  chest  for  a 
third  supply  the  kin^  heard  the  footstep  of 
his  treasurer,  and  cned  to  the  thief  to  make 
haste,  for  '  By  the  mother  of  God,'  he  said, 
'  if  Hu^lin  rhia  Norman  treasurer]  comea, 
he  will  not  leave  you  a  coin.'  The  thief 
made  off,  and  when  the  treasurer  was  aghast 
at  the  loss,  the  king  told  him  that  enough, 
was  left,  and  that  he  who  had  taken  what 
was  gone  wanted  it  more  than  either  of 
them,  and  ahonld  keep  it  (  Ailbed,  col.  876).  ■ 
Dining'  the  fiAt  six  or  seven  y eftrs  of  Ed- 


ward's reign,  while  he  was  evidwitly  undei 
the  influence  of  <ilodwine,  he  showed  some 
signs  of  activity.  A  Scandinavian  invasion 
was  threatened,  for  as  soon  as  Magnus  had 
taken  possession  of  Denmark,  he  sent  to  Ead- 
ward demanding  the  throne  of  England  in 
virtue  of  an  agreement  with  Harthacnut 
(LaI5Q,  Sea  KiTt^s,  ii.  S97;  Corpus  Poeticum 
JSoreale,  ii.  178),  A  fleet  was  fitted  out  to 
meet  the  expected  invasion,  and  the  king  apr 
pears  to  have  taken  a  personal  part  in  the 
preparations.  SCagnus,  however,  had  to  en- 
gage in  a  war  with  Swend,  and,  though  ho 
was  victorious,  died  in  1047,  before  he  coidd 
carry  out  his  design  on  England.  About 
this  time  a  raid  was  made  on  the  southern 
coasts  by  two  Norwegian  leaders,  and  Ead- 
ward embarked  with  his  earls  and  pursued 
the  pirates.  The  ships  of  the  vikings  took 
shelter  in  Flanders,  and  when,  in  1^9,  the 
Emperor  Henry  called  on  Eadward  te  help 
him  against  his  rebellious  vassal  Count  Bald- 
win, uie  king  ^thered  his  fleet  at  Sandwich 
and  lay  there  m  readiness  to  take  an  active 
part  against  the  common  enemy.  While  be 
was  there  he  was  recont^ed  to  Godwine's 
son  Swegen,  tJie  seducer  of  the  abbess  of  Leo-, 
minster,  who  had  left  the  kiuffdom,  had  been 
outlawed,  and  had  betaken  himself  to  a  sea- 
rover's  life,  and  he  even  promised  to  testore 
him  all  that  he  hod  forfeited.  Swan's  bro- 
ther Harold,  and  his  cousin  Beorn  [q.  v.], 
who  bad  profited  by  his  disgrace,  persuaded 
the  king  to  change  his  mind,  ana  to  refuse 
bis  request.  In  revenge  Swegen  slew  Beorn, 
and  was  again  outlawed;  the  next  year  his 
outlawry  was  reversed  [see  under  Axdred], 
Meanwhile,  the  foreign  party  was  rapidly 
gaining  strength  ;  it  was  headed  by  Robert, 
who  had  come  over  to  England  as  abbot  of 
Jumi^ges,  and  had,  in  1044,  been  made  bishop 
of  London.  He  had  been  one  of  the  king's 
friends  during  his  residence  in  Normandy^ 
and  soon  guned  sach  unbounded  influence 
over  him  uiat  it  is  said  that  if  he  dfuJazed 
*  a  black  crow  to  be  white  the  king  would 
sooner  believe  his  words  than  his  own  eyes  * 
(^Ann.  IVinton.p.  21);  he  used  this  influence 
to  set  Eadward  against  Godwine.  Another 
Norman,  named  Ulf,  one  of  Eadward's  derks 
or  chaplains,  received  the  vast  bishopric  of 
Dorchester  from  the  king  in  1049.  He  was 
scandalously  unfit  for  such  jpreferment,  and 
'did  noughthishop-like  therein  '(AnaloSajron 
Chron.)  One  effect  of  Eadwards  foreign 
training,  and  of  the  promotion  of  foreign  ec- 
clesiastics, was  an  increase  of  the  relations 
between  our  church  and  Latin  Christendom. 
Id  1049  Eadward  sent  representatives  to  the 
council  held  by  Leo  IX  at  Rheim^  that  they 
might  bring  him- word  \vhat  was  done  there' 
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(lA.),  and  the  next  year  he  sent  ambassadors 
to  iiome  for  another  purpose.  Before  he 
came  to  the  throne  he  had,  it  is  said,  made  a 
vow  of  pilgrimnee  to  Rome,  and  its  non-ful- 
filment troubled  his  conscience.  Accord- 
ingly, we  are  told,  though  the  detnlls  of  the 
story  are  somewhat  doubtful,  tluit  he  con- 
sulted the  'witan'  on  the  subject,  and  that 
they  declared  that  he  ou^ht  not  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  and  advised  him  to  apply  to  the 
pope  for  absolution.  lie  certainly  sent  Eald- 
reu  [see  onder  ALiniED].and  another  bishop 
to  tue  council  of  Rome,  and  it  is  said  that 
Leo  there  granted  him  absolution  on  condi- 
tion that  hegave  to  the  poor  the  money  that 
the  joumeT  would  hare  cost  him,  and  built 
or  restored  a  monastery  in  honour  of  St. 
Peter  (AlLBED,  col.  381  ;  Kemble,  Cvdex 
Dipl.  824,  doubtful;  AnffloSaxon  C'Aron. 
sub  an.  1047).  He  afferwards  fulfilled  the 
pope's  command  by  buildins  the  West  Min- 
ster. ITiesnmeyear  Ulf  attended  another  papal 
council  at  Vercelli,  apparently  seelting  the 
confirmation  of  his  appointment,  which  was 
a  strange  thing  for  an  English  bishop  to  do. 
The  utter  unfltuesB  of  the  man  whom  Ead- 
xirari  had  preferred  was  apparent  to  all,  and 
'they  wellnigh  broke  his  fitaff  because  he 
could  not  perform  his  ritual,*  but  he  saved 
his  bishopric  by  a  large  payment  of  money. 
The  rivalry  between  Godwine  and  his  ad- 
herents end  the  foreign  party  came  to  atrial 
of  strength  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Ead- 
sigein  October  1050.  JEMric[c^.yX  a  kins- 
man of  Godwine,  who  was  canomcalfy  elected 
to  the  archbishopric,  and  whose  claims  were 
upheld  by  the  earl,  was  rejected  by  the  king 
in  favour  of  Robert  of  Jumieges,  who  re- 
ceived the  see  the  following  year.  Eadward 
p^rtiapsgratified  himself  by  appointing  Spear- 
hofoc,  abbot  of  Abiagdon,aBkufalgora8mith, 
to  succeed  Robert  inthebishcqiTicof  London, 
for  he  was  engaged  to  make  a  splendid  crown 
for  the  king,  a  circumstance  that  suggests  a 
corrupt  motive  for  his  preferment  {Iiistoria 
de  Abini/dun,  i.  403).  Kadward  gave  his  ab- 
bey to  a  Norwegian  bishop,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  his  own  kinsman,  inducing  the 
monks,  though  against  their  wiU,  to  receive 
him,  b^  promising  that  at  the  next  vacaucv 
their  ngut  of  election  should  be  unfettered, 
a  promise  he  did  not  keep  (i&.  p.  404).  When 
Robert  returned  ttaax  Itome  witli  his  pall, 
Spearhafoc  applied  to  liim  for  consecration, 
presenting  him  with  the  king's  scaled  writ 
commandiDg  him  to  perform  the  rite ;  this 
Robert  refused  to  ohe^,  declaring  that  the 
pope  had  forbidden  him  to  do  so,  which 
mutes  it  probable  that  the  appointment  was 
simoniacfu.  Eadward,  however,  g^re  Spear- 
hafoc hifl  '  fldl  leave  *  to  occuiiy  the  bishopric, 


uncon5ecratedaj9hewa8(.^4f^2[KiSiuvn  Cftron. 
Peterborough,  sub  an.  1048).  In  the  same 
year  that  Eadward  mode  these  ecclesiastical 
appointments  (1051)  he  stopped  the  collec- 
tion of  the  hercgold,  a  tax  levied  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  fleet,  and  disbanded  the 
seamen.  The  remission  of  this  tax  was  a 
highly  popular  measure,  and  was,  according 
tole^ud,  j^nuitedby  the  king  in  consequence 
of  his  seeing  the  devil  sitting  on  the  heap 
of  treasure  it  had  produced  (Hoveden,!.  llOj. 
It  should  probably  bo  connected  with  the  de- 
cline of  the  influence  exerted  on  Eadward 
by  Eorl  Godwine,  who  could  scarcely  have 
approved  of  his  thus  doing  away  with  the 
means  of  naval  defence. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  vear  the  men  of 
Dover  incurred  the  king's  displeasure  by  re- 
sisting the  outmges  committed  by  one  of  his 
foreign  visitors,  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne, 
the  second  husband  of  his  sister  Godgifu. 
Eustace  complained  to  Eadward,  and  he  com- 
manded Godwine,  in  whose  earldom  Dover 
lay,  to  march  on  the  town  and  harry  it, 
Godwine  refused  to  obey  this  ^praniucal 
order,  and  Archbishop  Robert^  tooV  occasion 
to  excite  the  king  against  him,  reminding 
him  that  the  earl  was,  as  he  asserted,  guilty 
of  the  cruel  murder  of  his  brotlier  ./Elfred 
(  Vita,  1.  406).  A  second  cause  of  quarrel 
arose  from  the  outrages  committed  by  the 
garrison  of  a  castle  built  by  one  of  Eadward's 
French  followers  in  Herefordshire,  the  earl- 
dom of  Godwine's  son  Swegen.  Eadward 
summoned  a  meeting  of  the '  witan,'  and  the 
Earls  Leo^ic  and  Siward  arrayed  their  forces 
on  the  king's  side  against  those  of  Godwine 
and  his  sons.  The  king,  who  was  at  Glou- 
cester, was  for  a  whifo  very  fearful,  but 
gained  confidence  when  he  found  himself 
strongly  supported,  and  refused  Godwine's 
demands.  CivU  war  was  prevented  W  the 
mediation  of  Lcofric;  Swegen's  outUwiy 
was  renewed ;  and  Godwins  and  Harold  were 
summoned  to  appear  at  the  witenagemot  at 
London,  They  demanded  a  safe-conduct  and 
hostages,  and  when  these  were  refused,  the 
earl  and  his  family  fled  the  country  and  wers 
outlawed.  Archbishop  liobert  is  said  to  have 
endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  divorce  between 
the  king  and  queen,  and,  though  he  did  not 
iuNat  on  this,  he  persuaded  Eadward,  who 
listened  willingly  enough  to  his  counsel,  to 
seize  on  the  queen's  possessions  and  send  her 
ofi'iudtsgracetoanuunery.  Theforeign party 
had  now  undisputed  influence  over  this  King; 
Spearhafoc  was  deprived  of  t^e  bishopric  of 
London,  and  one  of  Eadward's  Norman  cledcs 
named  Wniinm  was  consecrated  to  the  see. 
William,  duke  <^  the  Nomuuu,  came  orcr  to 
England  with  a  large  number  of  followen  to' 
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visit  liis  cousin,  anti  Eadward  received  him 
lionouraLIy  and  sent  him  away  with  many 
rich  gifts  {Aru/lo-Saaon  CArmi.  "Worceeter; 
Flor.  "Wig.  ;  "Wacb,  1. 105-18  sq.)  It  is  pro- 
bable that  during  this  visit  Eadward  pro- 
mised to  do  what  he  could  to  promote  the 
duke's  succession  to  the  English  t  urone  {Nor- 
man Congveat,  ii.  294-300,  iii.  077  sq.)  In 
1063  Oodwine  made  an  attempt  to  procure 
a  TeconciliatioQ  with  the  king,  and  his  cause 
was  uiged  \fj  ambassadors  bom  the  Frmeh 
king  and  the  count  of  Flanders,  but  hii  ene- 
mies prevented  Eadward  ttum  attendii^  to 
their  Tepresentaticnu.  At  last  he  determined 
to  return  by  force.  Ilarold  plundered  the 
coast  of  Somerset  with  some  Irish  ships,  and 
G  odwine,  after  mak  ing  one  ineffectual  attempt 
toeffectalondingwith  shipsthat he  gathered 
in  Flanders,  joined  his  son,  sailed  up  the 
Thames,  anchored  off  Southwark,  and  was 
welcomed  by  most  of  the  Londoners.  Ead- 
ward did  not  hear  of  the  earl's  invasion  until 
bis  fleet  had  reached  Sandwich,  On  receiving 
the  news  he  summoned  his  forces  to  meet 
him,  hastened  up  to  London  with  an  army, 
and  f>ccupicd  the-  north  nde  of  the  nver. 
Th^  he  xeceired  a  demand  from  the  earl 
that  be  and  his  house  should  be  restored. 
He  refused  for  some  while,  and  the  earl's 
men  were  so  enraged  that  they  could  with 
difficulty  be  withheld  from  violence.  Sti- 

Snd,  since  1017  bishop  of  AViiichester,  me- 
lted between  the  two  parties,  hostages 
were  given,  and  it  was  determined  to  lay 
the  whole  question  before  an  assembly  which 
should  be  held  the  next  day,  15  Sept.  As 
soon  as  this  armngement  came  to  their  ears, 
all  the  foreigners,  churchmen  as  well  as  lay- 
men, fled  in  haste,  Robert  and  Ulf  escaping 
from  Fln^land  by  ship.  The  assembly  was 
held  outside  London,  and  there  theearl  knelt 
before  the  king^  and  adjured  him  by  the  cross 
he  bore  upon  his  crown  to  allow  bim  to  purge 
himself  by  oath  of  what  was  laid  against  him. 
The  earl's  cause  was  popular,  he  was  declared 
innocent,  he  and  hia  family  were  restored  to 
all  they  ^^1^  before  their  outlawry,  and 
Archbishop  Robert  and  all  the  Normans  who 
had  acted  unjustly  and  given  evil  counsel 
were  declared  outlaws.  Eadward,  who  found 
himself  deserted  by  his  foreign  favourites, 
end  with  far  lees  power  in  the  assembly  than 
the  earl,  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  ad- 
viserSj  and  was  formally  reconciled  to  him 
andhiSBons.  Thereconciliationwasspcedily 
followed  by  the  return  and  restoration  of  the 
queen.  As  far  as  matters  of  government 
wen  iMUicemed  Eadward  was  now  wholly 
under  the  power  Godwine  and  his  party, 
and  their  ascendency  was  shown  bv  the  ap- 
pointment of  Stigand  to  the  archbbhopric  of 


Canterbury,  which  he  held  in  defiance  of  the 
law  of  the  chiu^h  during  the  lifetime  of 
Robert.  On  the  death  of  Godwine,  who  was 
seized  with  a  fit  while  feasting  with  the  king 
in  April  1063,  Eadward  appomted  his  eldest 
surviving  son,  Ilarold,  to  succeed  him  ns  earl 
of  the  west-oaxons,  and  from  that  time  left 
the  government  in  Harold's  hands.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  not  deprived  of  the  society 
of  his  Norman  favourites,  for  the  sentence  of 
outlawry  proclaimed  at  the  restoration  of 
Godwine  onlv  touched  those  fbreigneri  who 
had  abused  their  power,  and  a  lame  number 
of  Normans  remained  in  England  during  the 
remainder  of  the  reign,  and  held  offices  in  the 
court.  'U'ith  the  exception,  however,  of  the 
:  king's  nephew,  Ralph,  who  was  allowed  to 
'  retain  his  earldom,  and  "William,  hish<^  of 
lioudon,  who  was  personally  popular,  no  great 
offices  in  church  or  state  were  after  lOSt/held 
by  Normans  {Norman  Conquest,  ii.  358). 

Whatever  the  truth  may  be  about  Ead- 
ward's  promise  to  Duke  William  with  respect 
to  the  succession,  he  either  of  his  own  accord, 
or  prompted  by  a  decree  of  the '  witau,'sent  for 
his  nephew,  Eadward  the  setbeling,  In  1054, 
to  come  to  him  frbm  Hungary,  intending  to 
make  him  his  heir.  The  ictheling  amved 
hiEnglondinlOfi?.  He  was,  however,  kept — 
we  are  not  told  by  whom — from  seeing  his 
uncle,  and  died  shortly  aftor^vards  {Anglo- 
Saxon  Chron.,  Abingdon;  F1.0B.  Wio.)  No 
other  Englishman  appears  to  have  been  so 
beloved  by  Eadwnrd  as  Tostig,  the  brother 
of  Harold.  Thisstern  and  violent  man  gained 
great  infitience  o^cr  the  weak  king,  who  in 
spite  of  his  saintlincss  was  spiteful  and  cruet 
when  any  one  offended  him,  and  must  there- 
fore have  been  glad  to  find  a  counsellor  and 
companion  as  unscrupulous  as  he  was  himself 
when  his  passion  was  roused,  and  of  a  far 
strongerwiU  than  his  own.  Tostigwaa  also 
dearer  to  the  queen  than  any  of  her  brotbera, 
and  Harold's  scheme  for  increonng  bis  own 
power  by  appointing  him  to  rule  over  the 
eoi-ldom  of  Northumberland,  at  the  death  of 
Siwurd  in  1055,  was  therefore  acceptable  at 
court.  A  further  attempt  to  raise  the  powet 
of  the  house  of  Godwine  was  the  banishment 
of /Elfgar,  earl  of  the  East-Angles,  who  was 
accused  of  treason  agunst  the  king  and  the 
people.  ^Ifgar,  who  according  to  most  of 
our  authorities  was  almost  or  altogether 
guiltless,  was  driven  to  rebellion,  and  in 
alliance  with  Gruffydd,  of  North  Wales,  made 
war  on  England,  and  did  much  mischief. 
Before  long,  however,  Eadward  reinstated 
him  in  all  his  possessions,  uid  QrufiVdd  made 
submission  to  theEngliui  king  and  acknowr 
ledgcd  his  superiority.  The  wan  of  Harald 
in  Wales,  and  his  conquest  of  the  country. 
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fcorcelj  concern  the-  king  personallj.  On 
8  May  1060  Eadward  was  present  at  the 
consecration  of  the  collegiate  church  founded 
Itj  Harold  at  Waltham.  The  Welsh  war 
onded  in  1063,  and  in  Aiwust  Harold  pre- 
■ented  the  king  with  the  head.of  GrufTjdd, 
who  had  been  slain  by  his  own  people,  and 
with  the  beak  of  his  ship.  Eadward  granted 
Wales  to  two  of  Orunydd's  kinsmen,  and 
received  their  Bubmiasion,  He  was  hunting 
with  Tostig  in  the  forests  near  Wilton,  in 
October  1065,  when  Harold  brought  htm 
ti^ngs  of  the  insurrection  of  the  north.  The 
appointment  of  Tostig  to  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland  had  been  diaastrous.  He 
seems  to  have  passed  most  of  his  time  with 
the  king  in  the  south  of  England;  for  he 
handed  otct  the  government  of  his  vast 
earldom  to  a  deputy.  The  Northumbrians, 
no  doubt,  were  onbnded  at  finding  their  land 
xedueed  to  the  position  of  a  '  mere  depend- 
entnr'  (Norman  Oonqvett,  iL  485).  Tostig's 
Tiotonce  and  treachery  enraged  them;  his 
absence  encouraged  them  to  revolt.  The  in- 
surgents heldom  assembly  at  York,  and  chose 
an  earl  for  themselves,  Morkere,  the  younger 
son  of  JEHgai,  who  .during  the  last  vears  of 
his  life  had  been  earl  of  Mercia,  and  had  at 
his  death  been  succeeded  by  his  elder  son 
Eadwine.  Although  the  revolt  of  the  north 
a^inst  Tostig  lessened  the  power  of  Ood- 
wine's  house,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  a 
check  to  the  plans  of  Harold ;  for  he  had  by 
thia  time  formed  an  alliance  with  Eadwine 
and  Morkere,  and  had  married  their  sister. 
He  now  appeared  before  the  king  with  the 
pews  that  Tostig's  followers  had  been  slain, 
and  that  Morkere  and  the  northern  army  had 
already  advanced  as  far  south  as  Northamp- 
ton. Eadward  at  first  seems  to  have  believed 
that  there  was  no  cause  for  anxiety,  and 
simply  sent  Harold  to  the  insiii^ents  with 
the  command  that  they  were  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  seek  justice  in  a  lawful 
assembly  {Ptta,  1.  1159).  They  answered 
that  they  demanded  the  banishment  of  Tostif 
and  the  recognition  of  Morkere  as  their  earl, 
and  that  on  tbese  conditions  only  they  would 
return  to  their  loyalty.  After  two  other 
attempts  to  patnfy  them  by  negotiation  the 
king  seems  to  have  awoke  to  the  serious  na- 
ture of  the  revolt.  He  left  his  hunting,  and 
hekl  an  assembly  at  Britford,  near  Salisbury. 
There  Tostig  accused  Harold  before  the  king 
of  stirring  up  this  .revolt  against  him,  and 
Harold  cleared  himself  of  the  chaige  by  the 

frocess  of  law  known  as  compurgation  (ib, 
1182).  Eadward  was  eager  to  call  out 
the  national  forces  and  put  down  the  revolt 
with  the  sword.  To  this  the  nobles,  evi- 
^e})tlj|r  ynlfk  ^arold  at  their  }^'e^d,  strongly 


objected,  and  when  they  were  unable  to  dis- 
suade him  they  withdrew  from  him  and  left 
him  powerless.  Harold  met  the  insurgents 
at  Oxford  on  28  Oct,  and  yielded  to  all  theie 
demands,  lluee  days  later  Eadward,  unable 
to  protect  hu  fitvourite,  loaded  him  with 
presents,  and  parted  with  him  with  exceeding 
sorrow,  and  Tostig  and  his  familv  left  Eng- 
land.  Mortification  and  sorrow  brought  an 
illness  on  Eadward,  from  which  he  never 
recovered :  and  he  called  on  God  to  avenge 
him  on  those  who  had  failed  him  at  his  need 
and  baffled  his  hopes  of  crushing  the  insur- 
gent-s  (ib.  L  1105  so.) 

$!ver  since  1051  Eadward  had  been  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  monastery 
of  Thomey  beyond  the  western  ^te  of  Lon- 
don' in  futnlment  of  the  charge  laid  upon  him 
by  the  pope.  The  monastic  buildii]^  were 
comfAeted  in  1061,  and  during  the  last  yean 
of  his  U&  he  meased  on  the  erection  <n  the 
church,  which  ne  built  a  little  to  the  west 
of  the  old  one,  so  that  the  monks  mi^ht  be 
able  to  continue  to  perform  service  without 
interruption  (Kemble,  Codex  Dipl.  824, 625, 
Spurious;  I^^,  1. 974  sq.)  A  tenth  of  all  his 
possessions  was  devoted  to  the  work.  His 
church  was  the  earliest  example  in  England 
of  the  Norman  variety  of  romanesque  archi- 
tecture, and  remained  in  the  twelfln  century 
as  the  model  which  othero  strove  to  imitate 
((7es£a.A^m,ii.c.  228).  It  was  consecrated 
on  Innocents'  day,  28  Dec.  1065.  Eadward 
was  too  ill  to  be  present  at  the  magnificent 
ceremony,  and  hu  place  was  taken  by  hia 
queen.  He  was  nowlying  on  his  deathbed  in 
his  palace  hard  by,  and  when  he  heard  that  all 
had  been  duly  accomplished  he  rapidly  grew 
worse,  and  on  3  Jan.  was  so  weax  that  he 
could  no  longer  speak  intelligibly  ( Vita^  L 
1447).  On  the  6th  he  recovered  his  power 
of  speech,  and  talked  with  those  who  stood 
round  hia  bed;  his  G[ueen,  who  was  warming 
his  feet  in  her  bosom,  Archbishop  Stigand, 
Harold,  his  Norman  staller  Robert,  and  some 
few  of  his  personal  friends.  He  prophesied 
that  a  time  of  evil  was  coming  on  the  land, 
and  signified  by  an  allegory  how  long  that 
time  would  last.  All  heard  him  with  awe 
save  Stigand,  who  whispered  in  Harold's  ear 
that  age  and  sickness  had  robbed  him  of  hia 
wits.  He  took  leave  of  hU  queen,  com- 
mended her  to  the  care  of  the  earl,  her 
brother,  and  it  is  said  named  him  as  his 
successor  (ib.  1.  1563  ;  Anglo-Stuvn  CSron. 
Peterborough  and  Abingdon;  Fi<oit.  Wia.  i. 
S(34^.  'Then  he  bade  him  be  gracious  to  tfaofe 
foreigners  who  had  left  their  own  la&d  to 
come  and  dwell  as  his  subjecta,  and  who  had 
served  him  faithfully,  and  gave  directions  for 
his  burial,  Pe  recoiyet}  ^he  lapt  aacrameiif 
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and  then  died.  He  was  buried  the  next  day 
in  hie  newly  consecrated  church  of  St.  Peter 
at  Westminster,  probably  by  Abbot  Ead- 
wine  {Norman  Qmgueet,  iii.  28 1  here,  a$ 
elae Where,  Dr.  Freeman  uses  that  important 
record,  th!e  Bareuz  tapesttr,  to  good  effect). 
The  ao-ealled  laws  of  £!ad.wBrd  are  said  to 
hare  Iwen  drawn  up  from  declantions  made 
on  oath  by  twetre  men  of  each  ahire  in  1070 
(Hotehhk,  it  Sl8) ;  the  earliest  extant  Ter< 
non  of  them  was  jfteriiaps  compiled  by  Ranulf 
QlanviU  (tS.  preC  xlvii).  Probably  in  1070 
the  Congoeror  dedaied  that  all  should  live 
under  Eadward*B  law,  tc^ther  with  such 
additions  9s  he  had  made  to  it,  and  a  like 
promise  was  made  by  Heoryl  in  his  charter 
of  1100  (Sciecf  Caar^OT,  81, 98).  Thesegranta, 
which  should  be  compared  with  Cnut's  re- 
newal of  Eadgai's  law  [see  under  GaitutbJ, 
signified  that  the  people  should  enjoy  their 
national  laws  and  customs, and  that  English 
and  Normans  should  dwell  itogether  in  peace 
and  eecurity.  Eadward's  tomb  before  the 
hUrh  altar  soon  became  the  scene  of  many 
miracles  (Jxta,  I.  1609).  Aa  the  last  En?- 
li^  Idng  of  the  old  royal  line  he  was  naturally 
remembered  with  feelings  of  affection,  that 
found  enpression  in  acts  of  devotion  and 
legends  of  his holinesa  Among  these  legends 
lus  Tiffloh  that  the  seven  sleepers  of  Ephesus 
had  turned  ob  to  their  left  aides  is  one  of  the 
most  femous  {Egtoric,  1.  S341  sq.)  Another 
of  greater  historical  importance,  as  proving 
that  he  practised  the  custom  of  episcopal  in- 
vestiture, must  be  reserved  for  the  life  of 
WuHstan,  bishop  of  Worcester  (Ailbed, 
coL  406).  He  is  said  to  have  healed  many 
personffi  and  eq>ecially  those  suffering  from 
uleen,  by  touching  them.  William  of 
Malmeshuy  declares  that  those  who  knew 
him  wljle  he  lived  in  Normandy  said  that 
he  perfbrmed  SMne  miracles  of  this  kind  be- 
fore he  came  to  the  throne,  and  that  it  was 
therefore  a  mistake  to  assert,  as  some  people 
then  did,  that  ha  had  this  power,  not  because 
of  his  hcdinegs,  but  in  virtue  of  his  hereditary 
rmralty  {Qeata  Hyvm,  ii.  322).  By  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century  it  appears  to  have 
TOneraUr  been  believed  that  the  kings  of 
England  had  the jrift  of  healing  in  virtue  of 
,i3ieir  anointing  (Pbteb  of  Blois,  Ep.  160), 
and  down  to  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  power  of  curing  the  '  king's  evil  * 
was  hud  to  descend  as  psi.  'heredltaTy  mira- 
cde'  upoa  an  the  ri^tnil  successors  of  the 
Ooiifia0or(CtoTxiEX,l&be/Mt(utK!a/  JBIttory,  I 
630).  It  was,  of  coarse,  no  part  of  the  Nor* 
inan  pc£ey  to  cheek  the  popular  reverence 
for  a  fdt^  who  was  the  kinsman  of  the  Con- 
^nwror,  ftud  whose  Uitful  successor  William 
^tmeq  tp  be|  and  tfi  the  m^vSjiB  of  Westmin- 


ster declared  that  the  body  of  their  patron 
had  not  undergone  decay,  his  tomb  was 
opened  in  1102  by  Gilbert  Crispin,  the  abbot, 
and  Gundulf,  bishop  of  Rochester,  who,  it  is 
said,  found  ttuit  the  report  waa  true  (Ailbed, 
coL  408).  In  1140  an  attempt  was  made  by 
Eadward'a  Mogwajier,  Oshert,  or  Osbem,  of 
Olan^  pruir  (rf  Weftminster,  to  piooura  his 
canonisation  by  Innooent  II.  Osbart'sidhaaie 
eame  to  nothing,  arid  Badwud  was  eanmised 
by  Alexander  UI  in  1161,  his  day,  of  conrsa, 
being  that  of  his  death  (Monaatieon,  i.  806; 
Norman  Conquest,  iii.  SS).  The  bo^(rfthe 
new  saint  was  first  translated  by  'Hioma^ 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  presence  of 
Henry  II,  on  13  Oct.  1163,  and  tne  event  is 
still  commemorated  on  that  day  in  the  calen- 
dar of  the  English  church  (Fabis,  ii.  221). 
At  the  coronation  of  Henry  III,  in  1236,  the 
Confessor's  sword  was  carried  befon;  the  king 
by  the  Earl  of  Chester  (t».  iii.  387).  This 
sword,  which  waa  called  *  cuatein/  or  '  cur- 
tans,'  formed  part  of  the  regalia,  and  the 
present  *  sword  of  state*  is  the  counterpart 
ofit(LoLmE,  Totcer (^London,  p.  19).  Henry 
held  the  Confessor,  to  w^om  indeed  he  bore 
a  certain  moral  resemblance,  in  special  rever- 
ence, and  caused  his  eldest  Son,  Edward  I, 
to  be  named  after  him  (TErm:,  p.  226). 
Moreover,  to  do  him  honour,  he  rebuilt  the 
abbey  of  Westminster,  and  on'  18  Oct.  1269 
performed  with  great  splendour  the  second 
translation  of  the  relics,  which  were  laid  in  a 
shrine  of  extraordinary  magnificence  fW  hes, 
p.  226).  The  shrine  was  spoiled  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII,  but  the  body  of  the  king  waa 
not  disturbed.  Queen  Mary  restored  the 
shrine,  and  the  body  of  the  Confessor  was 
for  the  third  time  translated,  on  30  March 
156ft-7  {Or^  Friara  C&romcle,^.  94,  and 
Machtv,  Diary,  p.  120,  Camd.  ooc) 

[Dr.  Fremnan  has  devoted  vol.  ii.  tit  his  Kor- 
man  Conquest  almoBt  wholly  to  the  reign  of  the 
Confessor,  aod  it  has  not  been  possible  to  add 
anything  material  to  what  be  haa  recorded.  In 
the  above  article  sereral  events  of  the  reign  have 
been  left  ont  because  they  do  not  seem  to  hare 
concerned  the  king  personally ;  they  irill  be  ftmnd 
in  Dr.  Frteman's  work.  Lives  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  ed.  Lunrd  (Rolb  Stt.),  eontidna,  with 
Bome  less  important  pieces,  the  Vita  Adnowdi 
Regis,  written  for  Qoeen  Eadgjth.Kid  La  EtOnfts 
do  Seint  Aedwaztt  le  Bei,  a  poem  dedicated  tp 
Eleanor,  queen  ol  Henry  IIL  This  poem  ie 
Urgrfy  based  00  the  Vita  S.  Edwardi  of  Ailred 
[iEtbebred]  of  IiiaV;attz,  Tw^den,  -written  esrlv 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  This  agun  is  takeh 
idmoet  bodily  from  the  Vita  by  Osbert  the  prior, 
mentioned  above.  Osbert's  work,  whichhas  never 
been  printed,  is  in  Corpus  Christi  College.  Cam- 
bridge,AtS.161  (Loard's  Lives,  pref.  xxv;  Haidy^ 
Cat.ofMSS.  i.937}.  8eeal9oAnglo-SBxonChToi|, 
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(Rolls  Sec.) ;  Floreiico  of  Worcester  {Eugl.  Hist. 
Soc.);  Symeonof  Durham  (Rolls  Ser,);  William 
of  Malmeslmry,  Cicsla  Ilogum  (GogL  Hist.  Soc.)  ; 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Men.  Hist.  Brit.;  Kem- 
ble's  Codox  Dipl.  it.  (Engl.  Hist.  Soc.);  His- 
toria  Bameneoais  (Bolls  Ser.);  Liber  EUensis 
(Stewart);  €hron.  de  Abiogdou  (Rolls  Ser.); 
Rqgerof  Howden  (RMb  Ser.) ;  Brompton,  Knigh- 
ton, Twyeden;'  William  of  Foitien  (Giles); 
Waco'i  lioman  de  Bou  (Taylor);  WilUam  of 
JumiigM  (Duchesne) ;  Saxo.  Historia  Danica 
(Stephaniua) ;  Eneomium  Emnue  [Cnatonis 
OesU]  (Perta);  Matthew  Pari*  (Rolls  Sep.); 
Wikfls'a  ADa.Moiuist. IT. (Rolls  Ser.) ;  Dagdale's 
SIonasticoD ;  Green's  donqaoat  of  England ; 
Dart's  Waitnuwasterinm ;  Stanley's  Msmorials 
of  Westminster.}  W.  H. 


EDWABD  I  (1239-1307),  liinfr,  eldest 
Bon  of  Henry  III  and  Eleanor  of  Provence, 
was  bom  at  Westminster,  17-18  June  1239. 
ikis  birtli  was  hailed  with  special  joy,  for  it 
■was  feared  that  the  queen  was  barren  (Paris, 
iii.  618).  There  was  much  rejoicing  in  Lon- 
don, and  many  presents  were  made  to  the 
king,  who  insisted  that  they  should  he  of 
great  value,  so  that  it  was  said, '  God  ratre 
us  this  infant,  but  our  lord  the  king  sells  him 
to  us.*  Four  d*78  alter  hia  birth  the  child 
was  baptised  by  the  cardinnl-l^te,  Otho, 
though  ue  was  not  a  pries^  ana  was  called 
Edward,  after  Edward  the  (jonfessor,  whose 
memory  was  highly  honoured  by  the  king 
(TaiVBT,  p.  225).  Among  his  sponsors  was 
Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester.  His 
uame  points  to  a  newlv  awakened  pride  that 
was  now  felt  by  the  English  people  in  their 
nationality,  and  men  were  pleased  to  trace 
the  descent  of  their  king's  son  from  Alfred 
(Gmt  Floh.  Wio.)  An  oath  of  fealty  to 
the  child  was  taken  in  every  part  oi  the 
kingdom  {A}in.  Tewk.  p.  114).  He  was 
brought  up  at  Windsor,  under  the  care  of 
Hugh  Qifiard  (Pjlbsb,  it.  653).  His  mother 
took  him  with  jura  to  Beaulieu  in  June  1340 
to  the  dedication  of  the  eoaventual  church, 
and  while  he  was  there  he  fell  sick,  so  the 
queen  stayed  for  three  weeks  in  a  Cistercian 
house  against  the  rules  of  the  order,  that  she 
might  nurse  him  (Am.  Wav.  337).  The 
neKt  year  the  king  tent  anembassy  to  Henry, 
duke  of  Brabant,  to  propose  a  marriage  be- 
tween Edward  and  one  of  the  duke's  daugh- 
ters (Mary  ?),  but  the  scheme  was  not  suc- 
cessful.  On  0  Aug.  the  lad  was  with  his 

Jiarents  at  Dunstable,  and  on  20  Sept.  he 
ay  very  ill  at  London,  and  the  king  asked 
the  prayers  of  all  persons  of  religion  in  and 
around  the  city  for  his  recovery  (Ann.  Dunst. 
p.l73;FABis,iT.639).  In  1252  Henry  gave 
fiim  Qascony,  and  ip  on  assembly  of  Gascons 
ifl  Londoq  declared  Um  tli^ir  new  ruler,  !av-> 


iug  that  he  reserved  the  chief  lordship.  The 
Gascons,  who  received  the  announcement 
ioyfuUy,  did  him  homage,  and  Edward  did 
homage  to  the  king,  and  gave  them  rich 
gifts.   A  strong  auction  existed  between 
Edward  and  his  fitther,  and  when  the  king 
sailed  for  Gascony  in  August  1253,  Edward, 
who  came  to  Portsmouth  to  see .  him  off, 
stood  upon  the  shore  and  watched  the  vespel 
depart  with  many  sobs.   He  was  le(t  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  mother  and  his  uncle 
Kicnard,  earl  of  Cornwall.   In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  rebellious  Gascons  from  obtaining 
help  from  Castile,  Henry  proposed  a  .mairiage 
between  Edward  and  Eleanor,  the  sister  of 
Alfonso  X,  and  sent  for  his  son,  for  Alfonso 
desired  to  see  him.   He  gave  him  the  earl- 
dom of  Chester,  and  promised  to  give  him 
I  Ireland  and  other  possessions.  Edward  sailed 
from  Portsmouth  29  May  1254,  acoompanied 
'  by  his  mother,  and  under  the  care  of  the 
'  queen's  uncle,  Boniface  of  Savoy  [q.  v.], 
I  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  reached  Bordeaux 
'  12  June,  and  Burgos  5  Aug.  He  was  married 
:  to  Eleanor  at  the  end  of  October  in  the 
!  monastery  of  Las  Huelgas,  received  knight- 
I  hood  from  King  Alfonso,  and  then  returned 
I  to  Bordeaux.  Henry  gave  the  newly  married 
I  pair  Gascony,  Ireland,  Wales,  Bristol,  Stam^ 
I  ford,  and  Grantham,  so  tlmt  he  seemed  no- 
thing better  than  a  mutilated  king  (Paris, 
v.  450),  and  entered  into  an  agreement  tltat 
if  Edward's  income  from  these  sources  did  not 
amount  to  fifteen  thousand  marks  he  would 
make  it  up  to  that  sum  (Fcedtra,  i.  528).  Ed- 
ward remained  lo  Gascony  for  about  a  year 
after  his  father  had  left  it.  His  wife  came  to 
England  IS  Oct.  12u5,  and  he  followed  her 
on  29  Nov.;  he  was  received  by  theLondoners 
with  r<^joicing,  and  conducted  by  them  to  tho 
palace  at  Westminster  (IMter  de  Ant.  Xgr< 
i  p.  23). 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England  the 
Gascon  wine  merchanta  aj^KHiled  to  him  to 
protect  tliem  against  the  extortions  of  tha 
king's  officers.  He  declared  that  he  would 
not  suffer  them  to  be  oppressed.  Thekiugwaa 
much  grieved  when  he  heard  of  his  words, 
saying  that  the  times  of  Henry  II  had  come 
over  8^ain,for  his  son  had  turned  against  him. 
Many  expected  that  a  serious  quarrel  would 
take  place.  Henry,  however,  gave  way,  and 
ordered  that  the  grievances  of  the  merohanUi 
should  be  redressed.  Nevertheless  Edward 
deemed  it  advisable  to  increase  his  house- 
hold, and  now  rode  with  two  hundred  horses 
(Paris,  v.  538).  On  4  June  1250  he  was  at 
a  tournament  at  Blvthe,  which  he  attended 
in  light  armour,  for  he  went  there  to  be  fur- 
ther instructed  in  tbe  laws  of  chivalry  (tb, 
p.  C">7},  and  in  August  he  w^s  with  the  king 
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at  London,  wben  great  ftwta  -wen  held  in 
bononr  ot  the  king  and  qoem  of  the  Scota. 
Hia  derotion  to  tM  chiralnuia  exercisea  and 
tdeasures  that  became  his  and  ataUon 
led  him  to  n^Iect  the  admixustration  of  the 
-vast  estatea  and  jurisdictiona  placed  under 
his  oontiol.  He  truated  too  much  to  his  offi- 
cers, who  were  Tiolent  and  exacting,  and  he 
was  blamed  for  their  evil  doings.  Nor  was 
he  by  any  means  blameless  eTen  as  regards 
his  own  acts.  His  followers  were  mostly 
foreigners,  and  he  did  not  restrain,  them  from 
•eti  nf  laTv1f;s^m  Si  isnd  oppression.  At  Wall- 
loglbtd^fDir  exaaiplE>,they  ma^e  bavoc  of  the 
anoda  o£tha  prionyand  ill  treated  the  monks 
(ifk  f.  BSB).  And  he  set  them  a  hod  exam^ 
^e,  for  Matthew  Puria  records  as  a  specimen 
of  his  misdeeds  how,  apparently  ont  of  mere 
VutOQ  cruel  C  y ,  b^-  liom bly  mutilated  a  young 
nan  whom  he  i>bqTir>edto  meet,  an  act  which 
mnvHl  EngliahmQn  greatly,  and  made  them 
look  forward  with  dread  to  the  time  when  be 
should  become  king  {ib.  p.  698).  With  a 
father  who  was  a  Frenchman  in  tastes  and 
habits,  with  a  Provencal  mother,  and  aur- 
rottoded  by  foreign  relations  and  followers, 
Edward  in  these  his  younger  days  is  scarcely 
to  be  looked  on  as  an  Englishman,  and  his 
conduct  is  to  be  judged  simply  by  tlie  stan- 
dard of  what  was  held  to  become  a  young 
French  noble.  In  one  part  of  hia  possessions 
it  was  specially  dangerous  toexcite  discontent. 
Among  the  grants  made  him  Whia&ther  in 
was  the  lordship  of  the  Four  Cantieds 
of  Wales,  the  count^  that  lay  between  the 
Ctmwaj  and  the  Dee.  Wales  had  long  been 
a  aonrce  of  trouble  to  England,  and  her 
princes  took  advantage  of  every  embarrass- 
ment that  befell  the  English  crown  to  add 
to  its  difficulties.  As  long  as  the  country 
preserved  its  native  laws  and  system  of  go- 
vernment it  was  impossible  to  reduce  it  to 
anything  more  than  a  state  of  nominal  de- 
|iendence,  or  to  put  an  end  to  its  power  to  do 
mischief.  Moreover.aslongasitremainedrir- 
tually  nnconquered,  the  position  of  the  lords 
marciien  was  almost  that  of  petty  sovereigns, 
and  greatly  weakened  the  authority  of  the 
crown.  It  is  probable  that  Edward,  young 
•a  he  was,  saw  this,  for  he  refhsed  to  recog- 
nise the  native  customs,  and  approved  of  ah 
attempt  made  by  one  of  his  officers  to  enforce 
the  introduction  of  English  law.  Unfortu- 
nately he  did  not  see  that  this  could  only  be 
earned  out  after  a  military  conquest  which 
the  maladministration  of  Henry  rendered 
inpoesible,  and  he  chose  as  his  lieutenant 
Geoffrey  I^uigley,  a  greedy  and  violent  man, 
-whb  believed  that  he  could  treat  the  Welsh 
as  a  thoroughly  conquered  people,  imposed 
a  poll-tax  of  16d.  a  head  upon  them,  and 
^OL.  TI. 


tried  to  divide  the  land  into  counties  and 
hundreds,  or,  in  other  w(tfd^  to  fovce 
English  system  of  administration  upon  them 

(Ann.  Tewk.  p.  T/iier  de  Ant.  la^,  p,  SS). 
Llewelyn,  the  eon  of  Gnitfydd,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  discontent  occasioned  by  these  pro^ 
ceedingfli,  and  on  I  Nov.  Invaded  the?  marcheaj 
and  especially  the  laud.i  of  E'lwnrJ'a  iiitin. 
Edward  borroweJ  four  tliijusfltid  loivrl;;;  of 
bis  uncle  Richari  in  <:wiiA'.'  Kmi  u^  nw\  ilm 
Wel8h,thouffh  af>  wuin-r  was  wfi  In-  v-n^ 
not  able  to  do  aiiyOiin^  LL^^fLiiigt  tLieu^.  Tlia 
next  year  the  IV.-lsli  iiiviiiled  the  mRrchi'B 
with  two  large  trinii'irt,  and  Edn-srJ  a[>|j]Li'd 
to_  his  fiither  for  help.  '  Wlmt  1  to  ilo 
with  it  P '  the  king  answeriHl  \  '  I  liuve  gU  eii 
you  the  land,'  ami  he  told  him  to  exert  him- 
self and  strike  terw-  jntp  his  anDniies^  for  ho 
was  busy  about  other  matter8,(|'4^Kqr,  Yt^  (114^ 
He  made  an  enN$ditian  in  oompany  wick  ha 
son,  and  stayed  a.'V^l^lv  at  OanTio<<h  Castlej.- 
but  no  good  was  dmb  lEd^^  ard,  in  spite  at 
his  large  incomp.  wsa  pn;,ss<^l  for  monty  to 
carry  on  the  wai,  i^iid  in  li?o8  pigged  £oma 
of  hia  estates  to  WilliRin  Jt?  Valtiipy,  hiji: 
uncle,a8tepwhic!i  wiw  \iAi\  loprmui^t!  l>Bdly 
for  his  future  ri-i{^n,  for  'WilJiuini  wii:>  the 
richest  of  the  hoe:  orfori'l^jnuiH  n  fio  pwy^-d 
onthecountrv.  lI-^ulHu'  iuLunvLniml  luiiHeu- 
ate  the  Isle  of  OliTOTi  to  (iiiy  nf  l.iifigmifi,  but 
this  was  fbrbidd  ii  by  Oie  king,  and  Itc*  welh 
forced  a  few  da^  -  laii  r  to  revoke  hia  deed 
{Fcedtrot  I.  663,*(j7u^  The  Wela'b  made  w. 
alliance  with  the  Scottish  barons,  and  the  war, 
which  was  shamefoUy  mismanaged,  assumed 
serioua^roportions,  and  added  to  the  general 
discontent  excited  by  the  extravagance  of  tlw 
court  and  the  general  maladministration 
thegovemment. 

This  discontent  was  forcibly  expressed  in 
the  demand  made  by  the  parliament  which 
met  at  Westminster  in  April,  that  the  work 
of  reform  should  be  committed  to  twenty- 
four  barons,  and  on  the  30th  Ed  ward  joine^  his 
father  in  swearing  to  submit  to  their  decisions 
{Aim.  Tewk.  p.  164).  A  gchen^  of  refonn, 
which  virtually  put  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  into  the  hands  of  a  baronial  council, 
was  drawn  up  by  the  parliament  of  Oxford. 
Edward  upheld  hia  uncles  in  their  refusal  to 
surrender  their  castles ;  he  appears  to  Imve 
been  constrained  to  accompany  the  barons  to 
Winchester,  where  his  uncles  were  besieged 
in  the  castle,  and  did  not  s>rear  to  obser^'e 
the  provisions  of  Oxford  until  after  they  and 
the  other  idiens  who  held  it  had  been  n^rced 
tosurreuder.  Four  counsellors  werespnointed 
for  him  who  were  to  carry  out  a  reform  ^f 
his  household  (^Aitn.  Burt.  p.  446).  Some  dis- 
agreement arose  between  Edward  and  his 
father  at  Winchester,  and  a  reconciliation 
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w«i  effected  In  thd  chapter-hoofle  of  St.  Swi- 
thiin's  (Ann.  Winfan,  p.  97).  During'  1259  a 
n'ju'ii^n  took  place  i,  menlbund  that  the  pro- 
vii^iciTiid  goTemment  did  not  bring  them  all 
thtiT  hoped  for,  uid  a  split  arose  in.  the  ta- 
Kfloial  pod  V  btitveeu  ^:mda,  earlof  Leicester, 
ivlifi  was  bellered  to  1w  ia,  ifivfiur  of  jx^u- 
Liy  Mfbho?,  knA  tba  of  Gloucester,  the 
tff  A^nrchical  section.  Edward  ap- 
faB4w  fiti  hav^  actfd  vrilh  lHaTl  Simon  at  this 
{flnodf  f6^,  oii  13  Oct.,  while  tlie  parliament 
■(vns  BittJitg"  at  '^'"eatminstcr,  ;i  petition  was. 
pTMehttid  to  hiui  tq"  thp  '  cmiDiiunity  of  the 
Dii?lii?'li:)rhc!OLt  ot"  Englfind/  that  is  by  the 
liiu;.'lit^j  rif  1  bf- clfL'^'i  uf  Inndliuhlers  immedi- 
littjlv  bfluw  ttiti  liiiFLinng't',  pijiiitinjr  out  that 
T^ifWroua  had  doHs-  notliiug  tif  all  they  had 
piMioiised,  and  had  nif^rtdy  ■workod  'for  their 
Own  good  find  tlir'  lin-t  of  the  king,'  Edw&rd 
»pll^  thfitj  tliuugh  Ijc  had  ta^en  the  oath 
jiinwilliiurlyi  vtifiJA.  a!M^  it,  and  that 
!u  ready  u  BSftfi)^^  Q^lnonalty  and 
the  cohUdop  the  barona 

ihat  tr  iHd  noti^fil  tfiefr  fAAhg  he  wonM 
t^c>e,part  Bg^nattltem  (Ann.  Burt.  p.  471^. 
TIi6  result  (rf  movement  was  the  pubh- 
{■iitipti  nt'thefmmaionflDfWeatminHter.  One 
■f  1I1--C  rpueur*  a  tiauae  in  the  prorisions  of 
OsfuLil,  iTi  virfti.^  rif  which  four  knighta  were 
to  l>e  b\■',^  '      I  ill  H'licli  nliirt'  to  remedy  any 

illju^tl^  '  .    .l^mi^t^  d  bv  ll:'-  p|ir  riff  {tb.  p.  477; 

(■.r,i.-f.  lii^f  u.  HI).  Yhii.-*  Ed^-iii*d  akilfally 
ustbd  die  \ii^SKT  teniLiitii  in  chiti  to  deck  thfe 
baronage  in  their'attempt  to  control  the  eie^ 
cutive,  and  began  a  _p<Hicy  founded  on  the 
Wutuu  jealduBy  of  tua  opponents,  which  he 
was  afterwards  able  to  pursue  with  great 
effect.  In  return  fbr  the  check  he  had  re- 
nuved  Gloucester  oppeaTB  tfl  have  penraaded 

ISehry,  Who  wis  in  rrance  purlv  in  1260,  that 
hW'^iL  Was  plotting  with  Fnrl  Simon  to  de- 
throne him,  Thn  tinif  0/  the  R6man8  (K- 
cbard  of  Comi^all)  Kdd  a  meeting  of  barons 
Iti  IxmdtfD,  stid  a  leiffr  'wraa  sent  to  the  king 
dialiVifait  the  roifioitr,  nnd  ijrt,"ing  his  return 

■rWte3,p.l24:  Ai}n.r}i^>i.-'t.^.2U).  Hecamb 
Wk  tiii  '-'3  April,  and  shut  himself  up' in 
London,  riifusing  to  h\.^  flon,  who  lodged 
in  cOBCpany  with  Simon  bi?tu-.«n  the  dty  and 
V^^txDiMt^  fliber  deAnt  .leff.f.^).  At 
irfiiBft&tttfl^licnrs  was  unabated. 

*1S3.Wl»  iirvte  Wlm  appear  before 
me,*  he  ^d,  'for  I  see  him  I  snail  not  be 
a'ble  to  ref  raii»  my  self  from  kiminr  Wm '  (  Ar^. 

'DuAgt.  p.  2^5).  ■  \^t  the  end  of  a  fortnigbt 
they  were  rectmcnfled,  and  the  (irteen  was  gen*- 
ratiy  bsld  to;  have  cadsed  their  disagreement. 
TS'e  foremost  part  that  EdwArd  was  thUa 

" taVjng  put 'himjit'e  are  toM,  to.rast  e:tpen9e. 
He  now  went  off  to  France  to  a  great  touma- 

'  tont .  wherefae  nut  VithiU  sud«efls     p.  217). 
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Altbough  from  this  time  he  seems  to  haVo 
ceased  to  act  in  6oncert  with  Earl  ^mouglie 
kept  up  his  i^uerrelwith  Gloucester  until  th* 
earTs  deatb  in  126S.  In  that  jrear  he  was 
again  in  France  and  Burgundy,' in  company 
with  two  of  I^icesMA  sons,  hu  cousins,  wad 
victorious  in  serdral  toumamenta,  and  badly 
beaten  and  wounded  in  one  (t9,  p.  219). 

Early  in  February  1263  Edward,  who  was 
then  in  Paris,  received  aletter  from  hils  ftther 
nimnff  him  to  retiimto  England,  fbr Xile*elyn 
had  taken  advsnta^  of  tte  unsettled  state  oi 
the  country  to  renew  his  ravagett.  Edwart 
hired  a  fine  body  of  troops  in  Fi^ijce,  and 
brought  them  over  with  jnm.  Stopping  only 
to  put  a  garrison  Into  Windier,  he  advafaeeij 
to  Oxford,  where  the  gates  were  shut  ajfainst 
him  (cf.  &>r^  qfLetoM,  ed.  Kingsford,  1890). 
(The  order  of  events  from  this  point  almost 
down  to  the  battle  <^  Lewes  is  uncertf^n,  and 
that  adopted  here  must  only  be  takbn  as  an 
attem^  to  form  ti  consecnl^Te  nonstive.) 
Hoping  to  use  Bristol  as  a  bans  of  oberationa 
aeainst  the  Welsh,  and  as  a  tueans  of^ jhecking 
the  new  Ear!  of  Oloucester,  GHtberf  of  Clare, 
who  waswhollv  OnLeicester'ssidejhe  marched 
thither,  and  began  to  Ttctual  the  eastle. 
'ftie  townsmen  came  to  blows  with  hisforeign 
soldiers ;  he  waaforced  to  retreatintothe  cas- 
tle, and  was  in  some  danger.  AccordiMly  at 
the  end  of  March  he  called  Walter  of  Citnte- 
luperq.  v.],  bishop  6f  Worcester,  One  of  the  ba- 
ronial party,  to  help  him,  and  the  bishop  under- 
took to  brin?  bim  safely  to  London.  On  the 
wayEdward,without  giving  him  any  wortiing, 
entered  Windsor  Castle  on  the  plea  of  pro- 
viding for  the  safety  of  bis  wife.  He  came 
up  to  London  to  the  parliament  held  on 
20  May.  There  I^elcester  and  bis  party  de- 
clared that  he  woiJd  be  perjured  if  he  did 
not  abide  by  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  fot 
they  were  indignant  at  his  ha^ng  broujnit  a 
foreign  force  into  the  kingdom.  He  toolc  up 
his  quarters  at  the  hospital  at  Clerkenweli, 
and,  as  he  and  his  party  were  sorely  in  need 
of  money,  broke  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Temple  on  2fi  June,  and  took  thence  1,000(. 
He  made  an  attempt  to  relieve  T^'indsor,  which 
was  threatened  by  Leicester,  but  the  earl  mA 
himand,  thoughhe  offeredterms,detaihedhim 
for  a  while  by  the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  who  rememberedthetrickthathad 
been  played  upon  him.  Windsor  surrendered 
on  26  July,  and  on  18  Aug.  Edward  agreed  to 
terms  that  had  been  arranged  by  !tbe  king 
of  the  Romans.'  From  19  Sept.  t^  7  °e 
was  with  his  father  at  Boiilogna.  On  the 
failure  of  the  attempt  at  ai^jitration  that  was 
made  there  he.  returned  to  England,  and  at 
.  the  parliament  held  on  14  Octy  he  refused  to 
agree  to  the  barons*  terms,  complained  th&t 
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BkAFartmhad  saisaddueeof  lusoastiet, 
•ad  Again  took  ag  hit  qmrten  kt  Winctoor. 
Haanooeedediiiwuiiiiny  orarievexalbaeoiu 
tothe  1074!  aide;  htwunowfiiUjEKK^nind 
«B  liead  of  the  puty,  and  he  made  s  ctrict 
alliancB  with  the  lords  marchers  (  Wikm). 
Ik  eonnwBT  with  Mveral  of  hu  new  alliea 
he  joinld  the  lung  fti  summoning  the  sur- 
xeoder  «f  Dover  CMtle  on  4  Dec.  The  eas- 
teUan  ceAised,  enii  the  EOyol  forces  retired. 
On  the  10th  he  was  party  to  the  agreement 
to  refer  the  queetion  of  tfao'  rslidity  of  the 
ijiNnriMoiu  to  Lewis  IX.  Immediately  after 
CUrialaw-  he  aMt  lail'  for  Fiaqce  with  hie 
ftthir  Th^hads«tairittTpaMMg^MidBd> 
mxA  uuda  many  tow«  ibiThis  Mmy.  On 
SS  Jan.  1364'Lewia  pnnounoed  againit'the 
prorisiona. 

The  harona  www  diaaatasfled  with  the  re- 
snh  of  the  appeal,  and  Edward  agafai  made 
war  in  the  marehee ;  he  joihed  hii  father  at 
OxArd.  HethenmaTClwdto61ouoe8ter,and 
Attacked  the  town,  but  though  aided  hy  a 
Ibrctffiromthecaatlewaa  beaten  off;  be  made 
hia  way  into  the  eaatle  bv  the  river,  using  a 
belonging  to  the  abbot  of  Tewkesbury, 
Some  fighting  took  pl^,  and  on  the  ap- 
proadi  <tf  EariFemm,  Edward,  finding  him- 
self olrennatebed^  offered  terms,  and  agreed 
to  the  barans*  demands.  On  the  retirement  of 
dieirarmT  hepiUaged  the  town.  On  fi  Aprils 
with  tlie  kini;  and  his  ancle  lUchard,  Edward 
attacked  NortfaattmCon,  Simon  de  Montfort 
tbe  jonnger,whOcnf^nd«d  the  town,  was  cap- 
tiired.  and  had  been  sVn  bad  not  Edward 
ftff^denit.  After  wasting  tihe  lands  of  Earl 
Ferrers  and  levelling  bis  castle  of  Tutburf, 
Edwvrd  marched  towards  Londtm,  for  some 
«f  die  <ntizens  offered  to  deliver  the  city  to 
him.  LeuHBterprervented  this,  afad  the  kihg^B 
amiT  etecamped  in  great  force  before  Lewes. 
On  19  Stay- Edward  toined  with  the  king  of 
th«  Romans  in  senwbg  a  defi&nce  to  Lei- 
eester  and  Glonoester,  who  had  now  advanced 
wk^ithe  baronial  army  to  within  a  few  miles 
iotAii  town.  In  Uie  Mttle  of  t^e  next  day, 
Wadnesday,14th,Bdinmtoeciipi6dth»right 
of  1li6iinttj,aad  eariy  in  the  inorning  ohawsd 
-tilw  LonddiMfa,  vbo,  under  the  commaoa  of 
Hart^gs,  were  passing  by  the  4»8tte  where 
he  was  quartered,  in  oraer  to  gain  the  town. 
Tkff^  fled  in  «ottfiuntmy  and  Edward,  who  was 
'detcRnnined  to  take  Tengeance  on  them  f<Mr  the 
insolts)  they  had  put  on  his  motbor  the  year 
Mttre,  pionied  th^n,  it  is  said,  fbr  four  miles, 
cmt  down  a  la»e  number  of  tbem  (Ris- 
vavuB,  pi  32  ;  WiEfis,  p.  161);  As  he 
tetamed  from  th6  pursuit  be  fell  upon  the 
'•Mmy^  huemgei  and  ^pent  much  ^e  in 
1«Um;  it.  Wlien,  as  late,  it  is  skid,  as  3  p.H. 
^<uaque  *d  ootavan  hdmai/  CSlran.  MaHrot, 


E.  195),  he  brottght  his  men  bock  to  Lewes, 
e  found  that  me  battle  was  lost,  (hat  his 
-lather  had  taken  zefi^  in  the  prioiy,  and 
that  his  undo  was  a  prisoner.  Hxemenfled, 
and  he  and  those  wno  still  followed  him 
fovoed  their  way  into  the  chondi  of  the  fVan< 
oiscans  (Amu  Wat.  p.  S67).  By  the  capi- 
tulation that  followed,  he  and  nis  cousin, 
Henry  of  ALmaine,  were  made  hostages  for 
their  fatdiers'  conduct.  Th^  were  tucen  to 
Dover  and  were  put  under  the -care  of  Henry 
de  Montfim^  wlu»  trcsAed  them  as  eMtlvea, 
and  *  leas  hononra^  than  was  fittii^ ' 
(WuOBi,  p.  168).  Bflfcae  long  they  were 
moved  to  WallmgfiRd  for  greater  safety. 
While  Edward  was  there  an  unsuocesaM 
att«mpt  was  made  to  rescue  him  (Bob.  of 
Gkoitobbthr).  He  was  afterwards  lodged 
in  Lueeator'aoastle  at  Kenilworth,wheDehe 
was  during  the  following  Ohristmas.  While 
there  he  appean  to  hare  been  treated  lu>nou]^ 
ably,  for  tne  conntess  was  his  aunt,  aad  he 
wBs  allowed  to  Deceive  visitors^  though  he 
was  ok>sely  watched.  The  subject  of  us  re- 
lease was  debated  in  the  parliament  held  in 
Ltmdon  in  January  1265,  and  on  6  Mar^ 
terms  were  finally  Mreed  upeti  which,  wh^ 
putting  an  end  to  his  puioa  of  coofiiwment, 
still  Im  him  helpless  in  Lmeester*B  hiuids, 
and  handed  over  to  the  eul  ^  county  of 
CSiester  and  several  of  his  most  important 
possessions  to  be  exolnuigsd  for  other  lands. 
A  quarr^  broke  out  between  Leicester  and 
Gilbert  of  Qloucester,  and  on:25  April  Lei- 
cester made  Edward  march  alot^  With  him 
.to  the  town  of  GkMiceeter,  for  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  take  some  measured  to  check 
Earl  Gilbert,  who  was  now  in  alliance  with 
the  Mortimers  and  other  marchers.  Edward 
was  next  taheoi  to  Herefinrd.  He  kept  up 
an  understanding  with  the  marohers  through 
his  chamberlain,  Thomas  of  Gkre,  the  ean's 
younger  brother,  and  on  28  May  effixited  his 
escape.  He  rodethe  horaea  ofsvvend  of  his 
atXendants,  one  after  aaothor,  as  though  to 
try  Uieir  speed,  and  wbenhe  had  tired  uiem, 
.  mountedkiaownandrodeawa^wit^  Thomas, 
another  knight,  and  four  squires  to  the  spot 
where  Boger  Mortimer  was  waiting  for  him, 
and  was  conducted  in  sa&ty  to  Mortimer's 
osstls  at  Wigmore.  He  entered  into  an  alli- 
anee  with  CHoucester  at  Ludlow,  swearing 
that  if  he  was  victorious  he  would  cause 
*  the  ancient,  good,  and  ^iproved  laws  to  be 
obeyed,*  tJiat  u  would  put Away  the  evil  ous- 
toms  that  had  of  late  obtained  .in  .the  king- 
domyUnd  would  persuade  hi&ihther  to  remove 
aliens  both  from  his  realm  and  council,  and 
not  allow  tbem  to  hq^vedie  custody  of  castlas 
or  any  pert  in  th0  goramment.-  In  -other 
words,  the  dbrectcointfoll^  hadhaau  skhn 
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^seclDTer  the  king  Iry  the  Earl  of  Leicester-was 
to  be  done  away  with,  the  ancient  powers  of 
the  crown  were  to  be  restored,  and  the  king 
was  on  his  side  to  f^vem  England  by  Eng- 
lishmen. Besidesthe  marchers,  Beveral  great 
nobles,  Earl  Wnronne,  William  of  Vale»ce, 
Hugh  Bigod,  and  otheis,  now  joined  Edward, 
and  his  army  was  recruited  from  eretr  quar- 
ter. Meanwhile,  on  6  June,  the.  biaoo^ 
were  ordered  to  excommunicate  hiAi  and  his 
adberenta.  Woroeatar  was  aurrendered  to 
him,  he  waa  master  of  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  castlee,  and  on  29  June  he  took 
Gkniceatcr,  after  a  stont  reMstance,  allowing 
the  garrison  to  depart  with  their  arms  and 
horses,  and  merely  exacting  a  promise  that 
they  would  not  serve  against  him  for  a  month. 
Ue  broke  down  the  bridges  across  the  Severn 
and  took  away  the  boats,  hemming  Leicester 
in  behind  the  line  of  the  river,  and  cutting 
him  oS  from  his  son,  the  younger  Simon, 
who  was  raising  tro(ms  in  and  about  Ix>ndon. 
Hearing  that  the  earl  had  sent  to  Briatd.  for 
transports  to  convey  him  from  Newport  to 
that  town,  be 'vent  on  hoard  three  galleys 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and 
in  his  company  diapened  the  Briatol  ships, ' 
tah^iff  and  ainking  several  of  them,  and  then  , 
landed  and  drove  Leicester's  force  across  the  | 
Uak  into  Newport,  where  they  saved  them- 
selves by  breaking  down  the  bru^  ( WiKSS, 
p.  167;  RjsHiNOBB,  p.  43).  Towards  the 
4ind  of  July  the  younger  Simon  arrived  at 
Kenilworth,  and  Leu^ster  now  hoped  that 
he  would  be  able  to  shut  Edward  and  Glou- 
cester  in  between  his  own  force  and  that  of , 
bi8son(^nn.  }Kav.p.3d4).  Edward, whowas 
stationed  at  Worcester,  sent  the  younr  lord 
notice  that  '  he  would  visit  him/ and  ning  ' 
informed  by  spies  (WlKEB,  p.  170;  oneof  these  j 
Bpiee,  according  to  HEMiireBDX&H,  i. 
was  a  woman  named  Margot,  who  dressed  ' 
in  mai^B  clothes)  that  the  troops  at  Kenil- 
worth kept  no  strict  watch,  set  out  on  the 
night  of  the  Slst,  and  at  dawn  the  next  day 
surprised  them  in  their  quarters  round  the 
castle  before  they  were  out  of  their  beds, 
and  made  so  many  prisoners  that '  thelai^^er 
half  of  the  Imromal  army,  was  annSiilatod ' 
(Pbothebo,  p.  850).  On  3  Aug.,  hearing 
that  the  earl  was  making  for  Kenilworth, 
he  left  Worcester,  and  after  advancing  about 
tbi«e  miles  northwards,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  enemy,  turned  to  the  east,  crossed  the 
Avon  at  Cleeve,  and  preased  on  towards 
Eveeham  to  intercept  Leieeeter's  amy 
pp.  358-40).  Mindful  ofthe  mistake  he  had 
made  at  Lewea,  he  now  ordered  his  army 
with  prudence  (WiKBS,p.l72),  and  detadied 
a  force  under  ulouoeater  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  which  he  himself  commanded. 


and  with  which  eai-ly  on  the  4th  he  hn^tt  the 
battle.  His  victory  was  oon^lete,  and  the 
Earl  of  Leiceatn^  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  add 
many  nobles  of  ^eir  partjt  Tvere  slain. 

The  sweeping  sentence  of  fiirfbiture  pro- 
nounced against  the  rebels  drove  them  to 
further  resistance.  Edward,  who  received 
the  goods  of  the  lebrt  dtiiens  of  undon, 
oaptuved  DovWCastla  probsblr  ia  October^ 
and  in  Noremher  marched  with  »  emaiB^ 
able  force  agauut  the  younger  Simoni  wii* 
with  other  ^sinherlted  lords  had  occupied 
the  island  of  A^olxae  in  Lincolnshire,  sbi^ 
was  ravaging  the  surrouncbiigoountiy.  The 
position  of  the  rebels  was  strrag,  and  As 
stocking  force  had  to  make  wooden  bridges 
to  enable  them  to  reach  the  island,  which  was 
notsurrendereduntil28I)ec,  Edwaodbrougl^ 
Simon  to  the  council  which  his  lat^r  was 
holding  at  Northampton,,  where  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  banishment.  He  then  toc^  him 
wtith  him  to  London,  «ttd  kept  him  at  his 
court  untU  he  escaped^  on  10  Feb.  \266^  and 
vent  to  Winchelsea,  where  the  qien  of  the 
.Cinque  porta  who  adWed  to  his  fiunUj  ma» 
expectuigbim.  The  king  sent  Edward  to  ooqip 
pel  the  submission  of  the  ports.  He  defeated 
the  Winchelsea  men,  in  a  battle,  fought  in 
their  town  on  7  Maxt^,  and  was  persuaded 
to  spare  the  life  of  their  leader  in  the  h<^ 
that  he  would  persuade  hia  fellow-rebels  to 
return  to  their  alleeiance.  This  merciful 
policy  was  successful,  and  he  received  the 
subnuAsion  of  the  ports  on  the  25tb  (Aim. 
Wav.  p.  309 }  Liber  de  Ant.  Leg.  p.  83).  Ip 
the  middle  of  May  he  was  engaged  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  a  disinherited  koi^t  namqd 
Adam  Gurdcm,  one  of  the  most  mischievwiis 
of  the  many  freebooters  who  iniested  tAie 
ooontry.  He  came  mm  him  in  Whitsttn 
week  neaz  Alton  in  Hampehi^  Gwdoa, 
who  was  a  man  of  great  stretigih,  had  his 
band  with  him,  and  Edward  at  the  moment 
that  he  lighted  on  him  was  alone ;  for  he  was 
separated  from  his  men  bv- a  ditch.  Never- 
theless, he  at  once  engaged  him  single-handed, 
wounded  him  severely,  and  afterwards  took 
him  off  to  Windsor  {  Wjkbs,  p.  189  ;  Trivet's 
story,  p.  269,  that  Edyrard,  delighted  with 
Gurdon's  valour,  caused  him  to  be  reinstatbd 
in  his  lands  and  made  him  one  of  hia  friends 
and  followers,  seems  mere  romance). '  In  thh 
July  of  this  year  Eleanor,  who  had  letamed 
to  England  the  previous  Ootober,bi»e  Edward 
his  first'bom  son,  named  Joha.  AU  this  tine 
the  disinherited  lorda  -in  Kenilmrtlt  Iran 
still  holding  the  casde  against  the  hingj  Ibr 
hitherto  the  royal  finrees  had  bean  so  mwA 
employed  elsewhere  that  no  great  effort  bad 
been  made  to  take  it.  At  midsummer,  ftoir- 
ever,  Edward  joined  his  father  in  laying 
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siege  to  tbe  'castle.  It  was  defended  irith 
extraor^nary  courage.  AH  efforts  to  take  it 
proTod  Tain,  and  the  king  and  his  soiif  who 
dmA  alnidjr  hem  learning  a  bason  of  mode- 
Tation  from  tbe  difficaltiea  they  had  had  to 
encounter,  O^red  terms  embodied  in  the 
'  Ban  of  Kenilworth/  published  on  31  -Oct., 
which,  though  hard,  were  nevertheleas  a  re- 
laxation of  the  sentenee  of  complete  forfei- 
ture. The  castle  was  surrendered  on  20  Dec. 
(Wm»,  p.  196). 

-  Many  of  the  baronial  part^  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  KenUworth  articles,  and  early 
in  1267  Edward  was  called  on  to  put  down 
a  rising  in  the  north.  John  de  Vescy,  one 
of  the  rebel  lords,  had  expelled  the  garrison 
from  Alqwick  Castle,  which  had  once  be- 
longed to  him,  and  had  now  been  taken  from 
liim,  liad  occupied  it  and  his  other  old  po»< 
■aanons,  and  ud  gathered  round  him  a  eon- 
aideraUe  nunher  «  UOTthent  magnates,  each 
bound  to  lielp  the  rest  to  regun  their  lands. 
Edward  at  once  ^thered  a  larae  force, 
marched  against  him,  and  preased  hiiii  so 
hard  tliat  he  made  an  nnconditional  submis- 
Sion.  Edward  pardoned  him,  and  the  rest  of 
the  allied  barons  gave  up  their  undertaking. 
It  seems  likely  that  he  paid  the  Tisit  to  his 
sister  Margaret,  the  oueen  of  Scotland,  spoken 
of  in  the  'Chronicle  of  Lanercost'  under 
1266,  when  he  was  in  the  north  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year.  He  met  the  queen  at 
Haddington,  tne  object  <^  his  visit  t>eibg  to 
Ind  her  farewell;  for  ho  was  then  contem- 
plating a  crusade.  But  it  seems  difficult  to 
asngn  the  date  of  the  Tiut  with  any  cer- 
tainty. He  joined  his  fitther  at  Ounraidge, 
an^  marched  with  htm  to  Loudon ;  for  the 
E^l  of  Gloucester,  who  since  the  publication 
of  the  Kenil worth  articles  had  taken  the  side 
of  the  rebel  lords,  had  occupied  the  city,  and 
was  besieging  the  legate  Ottoboni  in  the 
Tower.   After  some  weeks  the  earl  made  his 

C^e  with  .the  kin^.  Meanwhile  a  strong 
y  of  the  disinhented'were  occupying  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  and  had  done  much  damage  in 
the  eastern  counties.  Henry  had  been  at- 
tempting to  blockade  them  when  he  was 
called  off  to  London,  and  the  legate  hhd  eif- 
horted  them  to  return  to  obedience  to  the 
dturcfa  by  accepting  the  Kenilworth  ilrticlea 
Alt  attempts  to  compel  or  persuade  them  to 
aaiM&der  bad  been  made  in  vain,  and 'they  had 
be^en  off  the  ships  that  had  boentent  up  the 
Ohue  to  attack  them.  Edward  now  marched 
frtnn  Londi^  agathst  them.  Their  position 
•eemed  abnost  impregnable ;  for  it  ^vtt9  impos- 
sible to  lead  an  army  through  the  marshes 
withoutathoroughknowle^e  of  the  country, 
and  it  was  easy  to  hold  the  ftw  approaches  to 
theislMd.  HemadehiaheadquartersatRam- 


sey  Abbey,  and  by  promises  and  rewards  pre- 
Tuled  on  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  to 
come  to  his  aid  and  to  act  as  guides.  Morfr- 
orer,  he  managed  to  establish  an  nndentand- 
ing  with  Nicous  Segtave,  who  allowed  hia 
men'to pass  tbe  outposts  whieh  he  guarded' 
(Fbotthebo).  He  uso  made  causeways  of 
wattles,  and  as  it  was  a  dry  summer  he  was 
able  to  bring  both  horse  and  Ibot  overthem  in 
j  safety,  and  to  take  up  a  position  close  to  the 
island.  Then  he  made  a  proclamaticm  that 
!  he  would  either  behead  or  hang  any  one  who 
I  attacked  any  of  his  men  or  hindered  him  in 
I  any  way;  for  he  made  no  doobt  of  his  success. 
'  This  proclamation  dismayed  the  defenders  of 
the  island.  Hey  submitted  on  11  July,  and 
were  allowed  the  terms  drawn  np  at  Kenil- 
worth (Wzkbs,  pp.  207-10;  LiberdeAnt.Leg. 
p.96;  Gm«.FLOB.Wi«.pp.lO»-201).  Their 
surrender  Ittought  the  struggle  to  a  dose. 
Never,  probably,  has  so  long  and  desperate  a 
resistance  to  royal  authority  as  (hat  made  by 
the  disinherited  been  put  down  witb  the  like 
modmtioa.  And  while  the  self-restraint  of 
the  victors  must  be  attributed  to  some  extent 
to  the  mastwly  policy  pursued  by  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester  in  occupying  Ixmdon,  it  was  also 
largely  due  to  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity 
of  Edward.  By  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he 
had  not  only  long  outgrown  the  thought- 
lessness of  his  early  youth,  but  he  had  tuen 
the  chief  part  in  breaking  up  the  powerful 
combination  that  had  tuurped  the  executive 
Auctions  of  the  crown,  had  saved  the  n^l 
authority  alike  l^his  prudence  andhis  valonr, 
and  had  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  an 
obstinate  retwllion  by  refraining  from  acts 
that  would  have  driven  the  %-anqui^ed  to 
desperation,  and  by  readily  admitting  them 
to  the  terms  that  had  been  establi^ed  by 
law,  no  leas  than  by  the  skill  and  energy 
which  he  displayed  as  a  military  leader. 

Later  in  the  same  jfAv  Edward  visited 
'Winchester,  and  went  thence  to  the  Isle  of 
'Wight,  received  its  submission,  and  put  it  in 
charge  of  his  own  officers  (^Ann.  Winton.  p. 
106).'  During  the  autumn,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  and  his  cousin,  Henry  of 
Almaine,  he  arranged  and  engaged  ui  a  larg6 
number  of  tournaments,  sp  that  thou^  these 

Sorts  had  been  forbidden  Iqt  royal  decree  (by 
enry  H,  see  Whliih  OF'NEWBtmoH,  v. 
c.  4)  and  by  papal' edict,  there  had  not  been  so 
many-  held  in  f^ngland  as  there  were  that  au- 
tumn for  ten  years  and  more  (WlKBS,  p.  212). 
At  the  parliunent  held  at  Northampton  on 
24  Junel268  Edward, in  pniBiiance  rf  a  vow 
he  and  bts  fitther  had  made,  received  the 
cross,  together  with  hia  brothers  and  many 
nobles,  from  the  hands  of  the  legate  Ottoboni. 
In  the  November  parliament  be  was  mad« 
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steward  <3i  Bnalond.  Tie  had  already  been 
appointed  w&mon  of  the  city  and  Tower  of 
Lcmdon  in  tke  aprinff,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
this  year  be  recoiTed  the  custody  of  all  the 
royal  castles  {Ann.  WinUtn.  p.  107 ;  Liber  dt 
Ant.  Leg.  p^  108).  He  held  a  grant  from  the 
king  of  the  customs  on  all  exports  and  im* 
ports,  whick  he  let  to  certain  Italians  for  six 
thousand  marks  ayear.  Tfaaae  Italians  levied 
the  customs  from  the  citizens  of  London, 
contrary  to  the  privileges  of  the  city,  A 

Eetitiou  was  therefore  presented  to  Edward 
y  the  Londooers  commaining  of  these  ex- 
actions, and  in  Ajail  1269  he  promised  that 
th^  should  cease,  uid  receivecttwo  hundred 
marks  from  the  citu»iu  as  an.  acknowledg- 
ment. He  further  gained  popularity  by 
strenuously  uiging  a  statute,  published  in  the 
Easter  parliament',  hdld  at  London,  that  the 
Jews  should  be  forbidden  to  acquire  the  lands 
of  christians  by  means  of  pledges,  and  that  they 
should  deliver  up  the  deeos  that  they  then  held. 
The  late  war  had  greatly  impoverished  the 
landholding  classes,  and  their  Jewish  credi- 
tors were  pressing  them  severelv.  Tlie  mea- 
sure was  a  wise  one,  because  it  helped  to  re> 
store  prosperity,  and  so  strengthened  the 
probability  of  a  cohtinuwce  of  peace;  and 
as  the  property  of  the  Jews  belonged  to  the 
Insgt  it  wa«  a  oonoeasion  made  to  some  ex- 
tent at  the  expense  of  the  crown  (Wixes^ 
f .  321).  During  this  year  Edward  was  busy 
in  preparing  for  his  crusade,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  subsidy  of  a  twentieth  lately  imposed 
-was  voted  to  him  for  this  puipose  by  the 
magnates  and  bishops.  Some  uneasiness  was 
caused  by  the  conduct  of  the  Karl  of  Glou- 
cester, who  refused  to  attend  parliament^ 
alleging  that  Edward  was  plotting  to  seize 
his  person.  He  is  said  to  have  looked  with 
suspicion  on  the  intimacy  between  Edward 
and  his  countess,  £rom  whom  he  was  after- 
wards divorced  (Oxenbdbb,  p.  236).  Glou- 
cestei's.grievanc^  were  refenred  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  the  king  of  the  Bomans,and  the  earl 
th^n  appears  to  have  oome  up  to  the  parlisr 
ment,  and  to  have  opposed  some  proposals  that 
were  made  as  to  the  expenses  of  the  crusade, 
probably  with  reference  to  theappropriation  of 
the  twentieth  (Wikeb,  p.  208 ;  Ann.  WinUm. 
p;  108).  Meanwhile  Edward  was  invited 
by  Lewis  IX  of  Eranoe  to  attend  his  parlia- 
ment, in  order  to  make  aTran^Kments  lor  the 
crusade,  which  they  purposed  to  make  to- 
gether. Ha  went  to  Gravesend  on  9  Aug., 
«nd  the  next  day  had  a  long  int-erview  wibh 
the  king  of  the  Romans,  who  had  just 
landed,  on  the  subject  «f  the  crusade.  He 
than  went  to  Dover,  where  he  embarked 
(Ztder  <fe  Ant.  Leg.  d.  110).  AVhen  Lewis 
lugad  hun  to  go  wiut  him  he  r^ied  that 


England  was  wasted  witJi  wa^,  sjid  that  he 
had- but  a  small  revenue.  Lewis,  it  is  said, 
offered  him  thirty-two  thousand  livres  if  h9 
would  oonsent4PpiwC%ron.p.26).  Antwree* 
ment  was  made- that  the  king  should  l«n4  htm 
seventy  thousand  livres,  to  be  secured  on  Ed- 
ward's continental  possessions,  twenty-iiye 
thousand  of  that  sum  being  appropqated  to 
the  Viscount  of  Beam  for  his  expenses  in  ac- 
companying him,  and  that  Edwora  should  fol- 
low and  obey  the  kingduringthe'pilgrimage' 
as  one  of  the  barouq  of  his  realjtn,  and  send 
one  of  bis  sons  to  Paris  as  a^ostoge  (Xi2er 
As  Ant.  L^.  pp.  lU-14).  Ha  accordingly 
sent  his  son  Heniy  to  Lewis,  who  courteotisly 
sent  him  back  at  once  {Cant.  Fix>B.  Wie. 
p.  204 ;  Flore$y  '\\.  348).  He  landed  at  Dover 
on  his  return  on  8  Sept.^  and  was  present  at 
the  magnificent  ceremony  of  the  translation  of 
ICing  EdwBxd  the  Confiassor  at  Westminster 
on  13  Oct.  In  July  1270,  in  conjunctioai 
with  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  otherlords. 
and  at  the  head  of  on  armed  fonie,  he  arrea^ 
John,  earl  'Warenne,  for  the  murder  of 
Alan  la  Zouch&  On  5  ^ug.  he  -went  to 
'Winchester,  obtained  the  king's  license  to 
depart  and  took  leave  of  him,  and  then  come 
into  the  chapter^house  of  St.  Swithua's  an4 
humbly  asked  the  prayers  of  the  convent. 
He  set  out  thence,  intending^  to  embark  at 
Portsmouth ;  but  hiring  that  the.monu  of 
Christ  Church  had  refused  to  elect  h  is  fHend 
and  ^ihaplain,  Bobert  Bumell,  to  the  .orch- 
bislu^wic,  he  hastened  to  Canterbury  in  tho 
hope  that  his  presence  would  induce  th^  to 

S'  ve  way,but  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt, 
e  then  went  to  Dover,  where  he  embBrke4 
on  11  Aug.,  and  sailed  to  Gasoonv,  whither 
he  had  .sent  his  wife  on  before  hini,  His 
two  sons  he  left  in  charge  of  his  uncle.  King 
Kichord.  Passing  through  GascoayaQd.aome 
of  the  mountainous  districts  of  Spain,  he 
arrived  at  Aigues-Mortee  at  Michaelmas,  and 
found  that  L^is  hod  already  wiled  for  Tunis. 

When  Edward  landed  on  dm  Afiico^  coast 
he  found  that  Lewi?  was  dead,  and  that  his 
son  Philip  and  the  ether  chieJh  Qf  the  crusade 
had  made  peace  with  the  unbelievers.  B* 
was  indignant  at  their  conduct,  and  refused 
to  be  a  party  to  it.  'By  the  blood  of  Godj* 
he  said,  '  though  all  my  fellow^^dt^  and 
countrymen  desert  me,  I  will  enter  Aa%  wit^i 
Fowin,  the  groom  of  my  palfirey,  and  t  will 
keep  my  word  and  my  qath  to  the  death* 
(0»iM  CAron.p.29).  He  and  the  whole  fore* 
sailed  from  Amca  on  31  Oct.,  and  on  tl^  28th 
anchored  about  a  mile  outfude  Tzapani,  the 
kings  and  other  chieCs  of  the  exnedition  being 
taken  ashore  in  smaU  boots.  Tnanextmoriy- 
isg  a  violent  storm  -arose,  wliich .  did  muca 
damage  to  the  fleet,  Echrard's!  how- 
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eveiv  tbiiteen  in  nu^iber)  vere  none  them 
ii^ured,  And  tixe^  ee^^  waa  pat  down  to 
«  miiacttloufl  interooeition  of  Fvovidence  to 
IB  ward  kimifor  i«ui6u)g  to  agree  to  the  pcor 
posaL  of  the  other  kiu^,  that  he  should,  lilcs 
Uiei%  denet  firom  his.  undertalfing  (fiEjtllfQ* 
«B]Mi»,i8&l-63;\ViE£B,iLS29).  He  spent 
i^-wmt/w  in  Sicily^  and  in  i^e  early  sprinjg 
of  1271'  wtiled  for  Svm,  parting  with  his 
eoUBin  Senzy,>wham  he  A]»>ointed  eeneschii] 
ofOuoon^t  and  who  was  shortly  afterwards 
■Uim  At  Vitorbo  by  Simon  ^nd  Ouy  da  Moot- 
$oH,  AJBba  bwoning  at  Cyprua  to  take  in 
pimjiaioa^,  he  arrivM  at  Ac^,  which. was 
now  clOB^  besieged,  in  May.  UIb  army  was 
fonall*  oonaiating  of  not  more  than  about  one 
^houMod  men.  He  relieved  the  town,  and 
about  a  month  later  made  an  expedition  W 
Navanth,  w^oh  he  took,  dew  all  he  found 
tbaie^  aoa  routed  a  force  which  tried  to  .cut 
him  aS-at  he  returned.  At  midsummer  h« 
won  another  victory  at  I^aifa,  and  advauce4 
u  ^  at  Castle  Filffnm.  Thesa  sueoeaBep 
broi^f^  him  couidaraUs  reinforcements.  He 
•ent  to  Cyprus  for  recruits,  and  a  large  body 
came  over  decUriag,  it  is  said,  that  they  were 
bound  to  obay  bii  ovden,  because  his  anceetore 
had  ruled  over  them,  and  that  they  would 
•Tar  be  faithful  to  the  longs  of  England 
(HEXiKSBUBau).  A  third  expedition  was 
made  1-37  Aug.  Still  his  troops  wQi;e  too 
few  to  enable  him  to  gain  ajiy  material  success, 
imd  these  expeditions  were  little  better  Uian 
nida.  In  1x73  he  received  several  messages 
from  the  emir  of  iaShf  proposing  terms  of 
peace:  thay  were  brought  by  thn  same  mes- 
aenger,  onqof  theaect,  it  is  said,  of  the  Assaa- 
Btia,who^na  became  intimate  with  Edward's 
household.  In  the  ereoing  of  .17  June,  hie 
birthday,  Edward  was  uttiug  ahme  upon 
hiabed  bareheaded  and  in  hia  tuniCf  for  the 
weather  was  hot,  whan  this  messenger,  who 
bad  nowoome  to  the  camp  for  the  fiSji  time, 
vas  admitted  into  his  prasence.  The  .door  of 
the  room  waashut,  and  the  messenger, bavinf 
delivered  his  master's  letters,  stood  bending 
low  as  he  uiswered  the  question  that  Edward 
asked  him.  Suddenlyhe  put  his  hand  in  his 
belt,  as  thopigh  to  produce  other  letters,  pulled 
out  a  knife,  which  was  believed  to  have  been 
poisoned,  an4  hit  violently  at  Edward  with 
iL  JBdwarduaed  his  arm  to.ahield  his  body 
from  the  bio«,aitdrewved  a  deep  wound  iu 
it;  fchon,aatbBi|aan.triedtostrilMhim«^n, 
lu  gave  him  a  that  foiled  him  to  the 
nound.  He  seised  t]^e  man's  hand,  wrenched 
the  knife  from  him  with  so  much  force  that  it 
irounded  him  in  the  forehead,  plunged  it  into 
the  aasasun's  bodv,  and  so  slew  him.  When 
bis  attj^idantSi.-^AQr  h^d  -withcfrawn  to  somp 
^istanc^f  c«fp«  runiUDg  in,  on  bearing  the 


noise jif  the  scuffle,  they  found  th?  man  des^t 
and  Edward'a  minstrej  sei^^.a  stool  ani^ 
dashed  out  hie  inriujia  with  iL  Edward  cb- 
p^adhimfor&trikiiig-tlieid&ad.  Ike  master 
of 'the  Tem^e  at  once  gaje  him  sopieprscjoLj^ 
drugatodimk  tacoMntt>ra[:t  the  enaii^tB^the 
poiaon,  and  the  next  day  ha  m^^pt.l^i^^lfJiL 
iSt%ial  Wiil9,  s-  i^),  AiUr  a.i^  dfj^^  m 
wound  in.  hid  V^gKQ  to  ftrow  dftFfirav^ 
his  surgeons  Ijecam^  iui«a£y>  '  Wh'Lt  are  yoH 
whisperiufl  about  f  ^  he  asKud  ^  '  cuu  I  mit  U< 
C)iieaP'  Olll^  of  thfinL,  an  EngliBhmnn,  said 
that  he  coul  d  i  f  vould  undergo  great  i  ulTc  r- 
ing,aad  dei'Ii^rLd  that  be  wmil<l  ^inkt;  Lin  Viin 
on  it.  Thi'  IlIii^  iln'ii  nu.\il  iltai  L^  put  liim- 
salf  in  his  libindt^,  and  iLl'  turj^idijii  l^'^iiiK 
caused  the  ijuii/n,  wlm  w;is  crviinj  loujly,  ti> 
be.repioved  ]r<'>m  ilii:  Toom^  tlur  luorDing 
qnt  awaytlui  v.-hvh'  nf  ilit:  diickiined  fl^h. 
telling  lus  ](ird  tluil  v  ilhiu  ^fteeu  days  he 
would  be  able  to  mount  hia  horse;  aud  h)^ 
word  came  true.  The  story  that  Eleftnaf 
Buched  the  poi^jon  from  the  wound  ^Hti^ 
to  lack  foundtition  [s^o  uiidef  Ele^]!^^  ^ 
Castile].  \Mn.sn  tbu  suIlhii  BiLjir;*,  \m9^!<nK 
suspectedcl  In  jii^^cQticiurui'd  iii  Lhiti  attp^ttj, 
heard  of  ilr"  mKicurrijigt),  ha  si^nt  thrive  om- 
baesadors  t^ .  I.  i^krethat  he  had  no  hand  in  it, 
As.they  mil  n'lHJiiii  il  yulnaiiis  to  ^wanl, 
he  said  in  I^Lulitli,  '  V  -ii  yny  mu  ivjycliip,  but 
youhaveno  l-i^^  I'nrm".'  Tlur  ijicidi  nl  prov(.'S 
thftt  in  spil"  of  liis  I'n-m  h  taijiluuii'l  liji  lings, 
showDffor '.'\.iiii|il<'.  III  bi^  dL'Uflit  in  loiLrna- 
mentS,  Edv  unl  i.'i  iii.-l  anlly  &pij]ii!  ICngliah,  llf 
found  that  bt;  cuuliL  uut  miiiUivi^  auy  Diuti^rLal 
swtcpss  in  Pali)Etiii.e,  hi^  tft&i.  were  suflWintf 
&om  Bickneea,  and  he  ItxtiHr  that  ,hia  father! 
health  was  failings  idsqr^ipgl/  he  mad«  a 
truce  forteit  vtiara  with  ths  sultan,  and  oa 
15  Aug.setsiiil  ffir  Sk'ily,  Hi'  lani-lt'J  atTra- 
paniait«r,it  is  rai  .l,  n  ^'-•yaf:^:  of  se^  cii  wceka. 
lie  was  enttirtrtiiit'J  W  ^hig  Cliarlua,  and 
^hile  he  wnw  in  .Siyjh  iLi-tirrl  of  the  di^athe  nf 
his  father  on  Xnv",  of  liia  nude  RirUard, 
and  qf  his  lii^'-lj' n  11  fun,  .lolm.  On  tlf  tiny 
of  Hewry's  I'litn-ivil.  'Jf  Xnv,,  Uiil  "E*]Lirl  of 
Qloueester,  in  JL<:i:'-r'l:LJii:u  willi  a  prcmiise  h« 
had  luade  i''  ili'-  .l-ii'.^  und  tbi:  Wroue 

and  ,bisho{i'>  ili^'  rcMliu,  .^m-cul;  faulty  to 
Edward  as  slu-ir  kiug.  Tln'  mngniites  of  the 
kingdom  rt-'i't>»,ikiaed  and  dacl^nd  his  riKh^ 
to  succeed  iim  father,  audi  thus  for  the  &Bt 
time  the  RpjrKceiflpi  of  EugWd 

begaiifrom  theoWth  QjhU({rtr&jbscessor  t  hou  gh 
the  doctrine  thiit  the  'Vhig  never  die&f.ysv 
not  propot'idL'J  itiitil  a  later  ago  (SjEttllBV 
Qmstitutio^i'i  Ui^if.  \i. 

Edward  wui  taLL  wall'  imoe,  broad- 
chested,  with  the  long  and  nervous  arms  of  a 
sword^cQSLn,  and  with  loufr  thighs  that  grip^4 
the  «f^ddle  firmly.  His  forehti&d  was  ajo^^ 
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atid  his  face  shapely,  and  ha  inherited  from 
hie  father  a  pecmiar  droop  of  the  left  eyelid. 
In  youth  his  hair  Vas  so  light  that  it  had 
oniT  a  shade  of  yellov,  in  manhood  it  was 
dark,  and  in  age  <^  anow^  whiteness.  Al- 
thongfa  his  voice  \ras  indistinct,  he  spoke  with 
fluency  and  persuasiveness.  He  excelled  in 
tXl  knightly  exercises,  and  was  much  given 
to  hunting,  especially  to  stag-hunting,  and 
hawkiiiff  (TsiTBT,  p.  281  oq. ;  HBHiHOBTrBaH, 
ii.  1).  Brave,  and  indeed  rash  aa  regards  his 
own  safety,he  was  now  an  experienced  leader; 
be  was  prudent  in  counsel,  readv  in  deviring, 
a^d  urompt  in  carrying  out  whatever  mea- 
aures  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  seemed 
to  demand.  His  word  was  always  sacred  to 
him,  and  he  was  ever  faithful  to  the  motto, 
'  Factum  servo,'  that  appears  upon  his  tomb. 
At  the  same  time  he  did  not  scruple  when  in 
difficulties  to  make  subtle  distiuctions,  and 
while  keeping  to  the  letter  he  certainly  some- 
times neglected  the  spirit  of  his  promises. 
He  was  hasty,  quick  to  take  offence,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  life  hard  and  stem, 
though  ho  was  not  wantonly  cruel.  No 
one  probably  ever  learnt  more  from  odrer^ 
sitT.  By  his  absence  fVom  England  he  en- 
abled men  to  forget  old  feelings  of  bitterness 
agunst  him ;  he  returned  when  the  couutry 
wasjpKpared  for  the  restoration  of  orderly 
administration,  fully  determined  to  supply 
its  needs.  And  he  did  not  simply  restore, 
he  reoreaniaod.  He  was  'by  instinct  a  law- 
giver.' The  age  was  strongly  affected  by  the 
study  of  civil  law,  and  he  kept  Francesco 
Accursi,  the  son  of  the  fiimous  legist  of  Bo- 
logna, in  his  service,  He  was  skilful  in 
arrangement,  in  definition,  and  in  finding 
temedies  and  eniedionta  in  materials  already 
at  hand:  His  laws  were  for  the  most  part 
founded  on  principles  previously  laid  down, 
which  he  worked  out  and  applied  to  the  pre- 
'aent  wants  of  the  nation.  It  was  the  same 
with  an  his  constitutional  and  administra- 
tiTe  reforms.  He  carried  on  the  work  that 
hftd  been  taken  in  hand  by  Henry  II,  deve- 
lopedjts  cbaracter,and  organised  its  methods. 
Everywhere  he  freed  the  state  from  the  action 
of  feudal  principles,  and  encouraged,  and  may 
almost  be  said  to  ha'\'e  created,  national  pob- 
ttcal  Itf^.  He  'tvas  the  founder  of  our  par- 
liamentatT  system,  yet  in  this  as  in  most 
else  his'  work  was  the  completion  of  a  process 
tblt  bad  long  been  going  forward.  In  his 
hands  tite  taeemVfy  m  the  nation  ceased  to 
haveafeudal  (jiiracter;  thelordsarenolonger 
a  loose  gathering  of  the  greater  tenants  in 
chief,  but  a  dcRoite  body  of  hereditary  peers 
Summoned  1^  writ,  uA  tihe  clergy  and  the 
commons  . arooir  their  representatives. 
Bights  and  ddties  were  clearly  laid  down, 


and  in  all  his  reforms  there  is  conspicuous 
an  extraordinary  power  of  adapting  'means 
to  ends.'  Yet  great  as  the  benefits  are  which 
he  conferred  on  the  nation,  he  loved  power 
and  stru{|^led  for  it,  generally  unaucceesftilly, 
for  the  means  of  self-government  that  he  op* 
gonised  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  nation 
were  turned  af^ainst  him,  and  were  more 
than oneesnffieienttothwartfalBWiU.  ThcAe 
stnic^les  led  him  to  tate  advantage  of  qutbUea 
that  naturally  suggested  tiiemselTes  to  his 
legal  mind.  At  the  same  time  if  he  had  not 
striven  for  power  he  would  not  have  been  a 
8trongman,ordone sogreataw<R-k.  (On Ed- 
ward s  l^alative  and  Constitutional  work 
see  BisHor  Stubba^  Cbtutitutumat  Hittorjft 
vol.  ii.  c.  14,  16;  and  Earty  KuntngemUt 
p.  202  sf}.) 

The  kingdom  was  in  good  hands,  and  Ed- 
ward did  not  hasten  home.  Af^er  all  that 
had  happened  he  probably  judged  wisely  in 
prolonging  his  absence,  rrom  Sicily  ho 
passed  through  Apulia,  and  went  to  Rome 
to  visit  Gregory  X,  who  before  hw  elevaticm 
had  been  with  him  on  the  erusade.  He  waa 
received  by  the  pope  at  Orvieto  on  14  Feb. 
1273,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  tenths  of  the 
clei^  for  three  years  to  reimburse  liim  for 
his  crusading  expenses,  which  pressed  heavily 
on  him,  and  stirred  uy  Gregorr  to  proceed 
against  Guy  de  Monttort  for  tne  murder  of 
his  cousin.  As  ha  poseed  through  Tuscany 
and  tiombardy  he  was  received  with  much 
honour  by  the  cities  to  which  he  come,  and 
saluted  with  cries  of  'I^ong  live  the  Em- 
peror Edward ! '  (Florea,  ii.  363).  He  crossed 
Mont  Oeiiis  7  June,  and  forced  a  robber 
knight  of  Bui^ndy,  who  owned  no  lord,  to 
become  a  vassal  of  the  Count  of  Savoy.  On 
the  18th  he  came  to  8.  Geoi^s  les  Beneins', 
near  Lyons,  and  about  this  time  engaged  In 
a  meI6e  with  the  Count  of  Chalons.  He  re* 
ceived  the  count's  challenge  in  Italy,  and 
sent  for  divers  earls  and  barons  from  Eng- 
land to  come  to  him,  so  that  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  thousand  picked  men.  The  connt 
singled  him  out,  ana  stro\'e  to  drag  him  from 
his  horse,  but  was  himself  unhorsed.  Then 
the  fighting  became  serious,  and  the  Bur^ 
gundians,  though  superior  in  numbers,  wero 
defeated.  Something  more  than  a  mere  chi- 
valrous encounter  was  evidently  intended 
from  the  first,  and  the  affair  was  called  the 
'little  battle  of  Chalons'  (IlBMiNaBirBOH, 
i.  837-40).  Edward  reached  Paris  on  the 
26th,  and  did  homage  to  I%i1ip  III  for  the 
lands  he  held  of  hun.  On  B  Aug.  he  left 
Parts  for  Gascony,  where  Gaston  of  Beam 
was  in  revolt,  and  stayed  there  neariy  a  year. 
Buring  a  good  part  of  this  time  he  was  en- 
gaged in  an  Unsuccemfhl  war  with  Gaston, 
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ipeing  botli  men  and  honu.  flow  want  of 
food  and  otiier  pri.TftCi<»u  in  the  diificuU 
country  in  whicn  bis  enemy  sheltered  liim- 
aM.  Once  he  made  Gaston  prisoner,  but  he 
ewaped  agaia,  and  he- finally  referred  the 
quanel  t<t  his  lord  tfie  lung  of  France.  Oae- 
toa  was  afterwards  sent  over  to  England  bj 
I^lilS  made  submission,  and  waa  for  abont 
fDttrjflavskeptinhononiablQConfinement.  In 
July  iS74t  Isdwant  net  the  Coant  of  Flaa< 
dm  at  JfMitnuil,  and  armoged  a  dupnte 
wjkioh  had  put  a  ebof  to  the  eifKHrtation  of 
j&tgliih  wool  to  Fluiden  (Fnederaf  it.  34- 
82),  He  landed  at  Dover  2  A.ng^  was  en- 
tertained by  Oilburt  of  Gloucester  and  John 
of  liVateane  in  their  castles  of  Tonbridge 
and  Beigate  {Ilorea,  iu  mS),  reaehed  Lon- 
don  on  toe  18th,  and  on  the  next  daj,  Sun- 
day, was  crowned  with  Eleanor  at  West- 
minster hy  Archbishop  Bobot'  Kilwaidby. 
At  the  corcmation  he  Teceived  the  homage 
of  Alexander  of  Scotland,  but  Llewelyn  of 
Walfls  neglected  tha  sommons  to  attend.  As 
many  irregularities  had  been  occasioned  by  i 
tiw-civil  war,  Edward  on  11  Oct.  appointed  j 
ounmissioners,  with  Bumell,  bishop  of  Bath  | 
and  Wells,  wliom  he  made  lus  duncellor,  at , 
tlwir  heiul,  to  inquire  into'  the  state  of  the 
n^I  demesne,  the  righta  cf  the  crown,  and  ' 
the  conductor  the  loidsof  private  franchises. 
The  result  of  their  inquiries  is  presented  in 
the  Hi^M  Bolls  im^.toIiot.Stttidr»ll.i.) 
At  tiheheipmiutgDf  November  he  proceeded  to 
Shrewsbury,  wher»  he  had  summoned  Llew*' 
elyn  to  meet  him,  btttthd  -prtnce  did  not  at- 
tand  (^'orders,  ii.  41).  In  a  great  parliament, 
held  at  Westminster  on  22  April  1276,  the 
hing  '  by  his  council,'  and  by  the  assent  of 
hia  loras  and  *  of  all  the  commonalty  of 
the  land,'  [womulgated  Uie  *  Statute  of  Weet- 
minater  the  f)irst,'  a  body  of  tdkf-«M  chap* 
Ua  er  laws,  many  of  whidi  were  fowided 
OB  the  Great  CAiuter  {6tatMtt*  id  Xkuwi 
i.  74 ;  Seket  Ckufen,  p.  488).  Inntam  he 
neeived  a  grant  of  the  eostoms  on  wool, 
woelfela*  awl  leather,  new  for  the  first  time 
mtde  theaul^eet of  constitutional  legislation, 
and  in  the  parliament  of  18  Noy.  wmanded 
a.  fifleeoth  .firam  the  laityt  and  ashed  for  a 
sidwidy  from  the  dragy  as  a  matter  of  grace^ 
for  therjr  were  alteadv  charged  with  the  papal 
grant  a.  tenth.  He  further  forbade  the 
Jews  to  practise  nsury,  and  comtnAnded  that 
they  should  live  by  merchandise.  Qnl7April 
he  and  the  queen  went  on  pilgrimage  to  Bury 
St.  Edmumls  in  mursnance  of  a  vow  mad»  iil 
Puleslana.  Dttruig  the  summer  he  saffered 
much  from  the  efteeta  of  tho  wounds  be  bad 
reemved  ftem  th»MaaMtn  at  Aer«^  and  these 
ffobably  had  eansed  a  serioua  aheceas  with 
which  M  was  tronUed  in  the  Novamharpre- 


vioue.  HewasrecMved  atOxfordon2dJuly 
with  great  pmu*  by  the  &w  clerks  that  weeu 
then  there  and  by  thacitizens,  but  wooldnot 
enter  the  city  for  fear  of  inoorringtbe  wrath 
of  St.  Frideswide  (Wius,p.  264).  He  went 
to  Chester  on  8  Septin  order  tomeet  Llewelyn, 
who  refused  to  attend^  was  suaunoned  to  the 
forthcoming  paEliomiont,  and  again  made  de- 
feult  (Fcedera,  ii.  67:  Ami.  fFworn.  p.  468). 

In  Uie  Easter  parloment  of  1270  Edward 
ordered  that  the  charters  shonld  he  oheerved, 
and  fully  pardoned  the  'disinherited/  With 
this  pohcy  of  padfloation  is  to  he  connected 
bis  presence  at  the  translation  of  Richard  of 
Chichester  on  16  June  and  his  gifts  at  the 
shrine,  for  the  bishop  had  been  wronged  fay 
his  father.  He  received  a  message  from  Llew- 
elvn  offering  to  ransom  his  amanoed  bride^ 
Eleanor  de  Montfort,  who  had  &llen  into  the 
hing'shand.  As,  however,  he  refused  to  restore 
thelands  he  had  taken,  and  torepair  the  cast  lee 
faehaddestroyed,hisofitir  was  refused.  During 
the  aut  umn  the  Welsh  were  trouUssouuv  and 
Edward  was  at  Gloucester  on  28  S^.  and 
Evesham  on  1  Oct.  to  take  measures  against 
them.  On  1  Nov.  he  sent  a  body  of  knights 
tofceep  orderin  themardiesi  and  on  the  I'Mk 
it  was  wreed  by  conmon  oonsent  of 
Inshops,  MHHis,  and  others  *  that  the  long 
shoold  moke  war  on  the  Welsh  with  the  foioe 
of  the  kingdom,'  which  was  ordered  to  meet 
him  the  following  midsummer  ( jcedsm,  iii 
68).  In  t^e  October  parliament  the  statutes 
'de  Bigamis'  andof 'Ilageman'  were?pa»«d 
{Statutet,  i.  115 ;  Comtitutumal  ■2Ii$tory,  ii. 
11&).  The  king  conducted  the  Welsh  warin 
person,  and  mowed  the  exchequer  and  king's 
bem^  to  Shrewsbury.  About  24  June^  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Chester,  had  the  woods  out  down 
between  Chester  and  the  Snewdon  country, 
and  bnilt  the  castlea  of  flint  and  Bhuddlan. 
Altbongh  many  Welsh  subanitted  to  hin^ 
Llewelyn  believed  hit  position  ta  be  im* 
prepuible.  Edward  maRhed  from  Chester 
81  July ;  Anglesey  was  taken  by.  the  fleet  of 
the  Cinqne  ports,  and  on  11  Nov.  Llewelyn 
made  bis  sutanission.at  lihuddlan;  he  cewtd 
the  four  CantredSf  received  Anglesey  back 
at  a  rrat  of  one  thowod  maihsr  premised  to 

Eity  fift^y  thousand  marks  for  peace,  and  to  do 
omage  in  England,  gave  hostamw,  and  w«a 
allowed  to  retain  thenomages of  Snowdonia 
for  his  life.  The  payments  were  remitted, 
and  the  hostages  rest«^<LF«(2efv,  ii.  88-92K 
His  brother  David,  -who  had  fought  for  Kdt 
ward,  was  rewarded  with  lands  and  castles^ 
waA  knighted*  and  received  the  dhughter  of 
the  JSanci  Derby  in  marriage.  Uowetyn  did 
homage  and  spent  Chriatmaa  with  the  kiag 
at-  laaAm ;  and  the  ironUss  with.  Walet, 
which  had  lasted  nuHe  or  less  frim  Edvard'a 
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ybutl),  Uppeand  settled  at  last.  Edirard's 
weMi  (Mattes  belong  to  the  data  na&ied 
after  lihh  *  Edwardian  castles,*  for,  thdUgh 
Ike  was  liot  the  inventor  of  the  style  of  forti- 
flAatlon  ^bat  marlre  tbetn,  he  used  It  largely. 
The^ttre  built  on  the  concentric  principle, 
bavittg  tvo  or  tbnee  lines  of  defence,  with 
towers  at  the  angles  and  on  tbe  walls,  and 
so  amuured  that  *  no  part  is  left  to  its  owii 
dafencea'  (MedUttnU  Mi&ary  Araldtaiemre, 
L  157).  TfiA  this  war  in  Wales  niiut 
ttrobablr  be  connected  the  TMt  paid  by 
edwara  and  his  aoete  to  Olastonbidy  OA 
18  April  1278.  The  tomb  of  Arthur  was 
opened  on  the  1 9tJli,  and  the  reliee  were  trane- 
meiL  BdWard  carrying  the  bones  of  Arthiir, 
uid  Eleanor  the  bones  of  Gninevere  (AbAJI 
or  DoAebhah,  p.  586).  The  war  had  been 
ex^edsrve,  and  on  &6  June  Edward  issued  a 
wnt  compelling  alt  who  had  a  freehold  estate 
of  20/.  to  take  up  knigfithood  or  pay  a  fine, 
a  meaauTe  that  did  much  to  blend  the  lesser 
tennntfr-inrcluef  with  the  main  body  of  free^ 
bolden.  A  few  days  later  the  parliament  at 
Olmtaaeter  aaaaated  to  the  Statote  of  Ohm- 
cbKbof,  fbui^ted  (Ml  the  rep(»t  in  Umt  Hundred 
"RoSh,  to  amend  tlie  working  (tf  territo^ 
Jwiedicbiona ;  and  proceeding  on  this  statute 
and  the  reptfrt,  Edward  in  August  issued 
writs  of  '  Quo  warranto,*  which  called  on 
the  lords  to  ^aw  what  warrant  they  held 
thairjuTiBdietioBa,a  measore  tliatoc(»sioiied 
Bottie  discontent  amoag  them  (Statutet,  i: 
117  {  HBMiNeBUBOH,  u.  6).  Llewelyn  did 
not  attend  the  Olonceetter  parliament,  and 
Edward  went  to  the  marches  or  '1  Atig. 
and  reoerred  his  hom^.  On  99  S^.  he 
reeerred  the  homage  of  Alexander  of  Scot- 
land at  Weetaainster  (F<aedera,  ii.  126 ;  Amu 
Win,  f.  870),  and  widi  hiija  and  the  queen 
and  m»Ay  nmlea  attttided  maniage  of 
Uewelyn  and  Eleanor  de  Montfort  at  Woi^ 
ceater  on  13  Oct.  In  Korember  Hui  king 
caused  aU  the  Jews  throughout  the  king- 
dfna  to  be  arrested,  and  on  7  Dee.  ezMnded 
tdus  orddr  to  the  ^oUsaitfaB,  on  the  charge 
of  ooisiiig  and  cltppingthe  ooin.  In  April 
1270  be  had  2S7  Jews  hanged  in  London^ 
and  gave  notice  of  the  'finthcomtng' issue 
of  round  coins,  appointing  ptaoee  where  thq 
old  colns'Jnight  be  exehangad  at  a  settled 
fate. 

On  the  resignation  of  Archbishop  Eilward- 
by  in  1278,  Edwird  procured  the  ^obion  of 
Ids  friend  and  mtnietar,  Bobert  Bu^ll,  and 
aent  eimm  to  SoiM  to  beg  tbe  pope  to  Mm- 
flrdi-titaeiactioeD.  Hn  vefwat  was  tefttsed, 
and  ?Inxd«B  ni  gave  tbe  see  to  John  Peek- 
hua.  The  death  of  the  qneen'S  mother/ to 
wkwt  dko  county  of  Peitthieu  beknged, 
•bligad  Bdnronl  add  the  qiuen  to  yieft  Auris 


on  11  Hay  1S79.  Edward  did  tunhagci 
I^ilip  for  Ponthi«a,  ^d  de&ritely  suiVen- 
deretl  an  claim  soNtmttiindyMnH.  IV^^jwpfk 
p.  477 ;  Feedera,'ii:  186).  Wliil^at  Ami^ 
he  met  l^&h^  6n  hiti  way^  te  England^  attd 
rec«vedhim^p'M;id«dy(TBCKHAlt,  S^.i.tif)i 
he  returned  bn  19'Jnn&.  Pfeckhaia  eOoii 
offended  the  king,  fe'^  in  his  provincial  tMmi^ 
at  Readlhgjw  ordered  the  (ilera^  to  poet 
copies  bf  tli«  (jhsati  C%art«r  tm  tltodoott  itf 
cathedra!  atnd  iiolI«gibtd  cftutthes,anAt(»e]t' 
communioBAe  all' who  obtained  writs  Atttn  tfae 
king  to  bindw  eocleaiaAical  sttits  of  nM^l^oteA 
tocarrVeot^IetfiacrtiealSefatenbes.  Edwud 
naturally  took  these  decrees  as  'an  bsul^  and 
in  the 'Michaelmas  partfunent  forced  I^k^ 
ham  to  renounce  thetti.  H»  furtber  xiptiiMl 
to  the  arehbishoiffe  challenge  by  the  statute 
'De  Keligioslfl '  o^  c4'*  M()rtma{fl;*  passed  ok 
15  Nor.  of  the  parliament  at  Westminster, 
a  meastire  which  pMserved  th«  Tights  of  the 
superior  loids  and  of  the  crown,  as 'ford^ 
paramount,  agidnst  t^e  church,  and  wIbA 
was  a  development  of  one  of  the  provisiiMiS 
uil36»{StatiUm,i:t98;  Atnt.  irap.p.883; 
OoTSOS,f.  }^iiSebat  CikM<s)v,p.448;  Omt, 
Hiet.  ii.  119).  And  he  also  demnided  'a 
fifteenth  from  tlM  Mpirivaalities.  In  Aette 
meaaores  £d#ard  was  not  ttcting  in  a  spirit 
of  revenge,  for  th^  next  year,'  ^^n  he  re^ 
mtmstrated  with  Peohh&m  for  holding  a  visi- 
tation of  the  royal  'chapel,  he  vxse^tM  the 
arehbishop's  assertion  of  kts  rie^t.  finding, 
however,  that  PeoSdiam'was  about  'to  im» 
canons  In^a  coun«il  held  at  LambeUi  in 
tember  1381  that  would  have  remc^red  oaiaeea 
touohiiW  the  Tight  'of  patronage  and  o{Ae# 
spiritual mattenffi^  the  courts  of  thecrownj 
he  peremptotily  interfered,  and  ^e  arefep 
bishop  was  compelled  to  give  way  (WiSBs, 
p.  286;  Wbxihs,  ii.  60).  On^9m«  ISSOhtt 
attended  a  gvueraldia^ptetof  the  DomlaieMBri 
bdd  at  O^rfbnl.  In  the  oodrse  of  thfe  IM 
yescr  'he  badHssued  a  decree  proncmnciiig  f  ha« 
all  Jews  guilty  of  irreverence  and  all  sao^ 
states  to' JiMtiisu  should  be  punwhed  with 
death,  and  now,  at'  the  peTsulsfen  of  thu 
Dominicans/hi^  ordered  that  the  Jews  should 
be  forced  t)o  listen  tevereiitly  te'  certain  Mr- 
mons  that  iffere  to  be  preached  for  their  edi' 
ficatttm.  In  September  of  this  year  be  wa^ 
at  lisneroofct,  and  held  a  gnat  hunting  lift 
I^lewoedFtvest  (CAmi,  Lanttftoit,  p.  106)t 
'  While  Edward 'was  keeping  Easter  at  Ds' 
Tiiee  in  138S,  news  was  tmn^t  him  «ha< 
Uewelyn  and  David,  wheal  he  bd  loadM 
lrithJnonia,  'luid  nballed  against  Mm,  had 
taken  luac«lleB,da}n  amaitttride  of  petmte; 
ud  carried  off  Roger -CSiffotnfiy  Ae  fconetaUtf 
ofHawaadeu,  ataprisonar.  At  first  kecsnltt 
not  beUsn  what-ltek«ai«d^bathesooa  tcmiA 
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that  it -was  thw  p.  873;  Ami. 

)rar.p.S^}  W]Ki»,p.288).  HoaununODcd 
the  barcHuto  wedt  him  afe  W  cffoester  at  Wbit- 
saxtide,  6  A^il,  and  the  biidiops  and  knights 
to  asaembla  afc  Bhaddlon  on  3  Aug.,  aad 
affain  moved  tb»  eKchequer  to  ^iievri)itr^. 
Moreover  he  sent  to  Cvaacony  for  help  finm  his 
attbjjecto  Oum.  He  nude  Us  headmnrtan 
«t  Rhuddlai^  and  nvaged  Llevrelyii-a  lamds 
dnnng  Auginl.  Boada  wem  miae  tkroa^ 
the  iroodB^I^  fleet  irf  the  Omque  porta  agam 
attacked  ABgleae^,  and  a  bridge  was  b^tta 
acKM  tike  alMita.-  Bdwaxd'samiTiart  wkh 
•ome-aerrer*  nmitfeB,  and  on  6.  Stov.f.whan 
aa  attack  was  kieaehaiously  made  b^  Kone 
nobles  doring  the  progreee  of  nemtiationa, 
the  Welsh  rooted  uie  attacking  force,  and 
many  were  drowned  in  the  Menai  (Axm. 
Ootm.  p.  280).  Enconn^ed  by  hie  sucoess 
JLlewelTn  1^  Snowdaiia,  and  vas  slain  in  a 
BkmmttianlODeo.  .inHadnor;  his  head  was 
brou^it  to  Edward,  who  had  ibsent  to  London 
«ad  ea^oeed'cn  the  Tower,  Heapent  Ohrist^ 
maa  at  BhodcHanr  and  finished  hn  bvidge. 
TbB  wmt  taxed  Edward's  naowoflS  ■arenuy, 
aad  in  Sdbnsh  beeaused  to  he  aBizedthif  moner 
that^inaeoordance  with  a  decree  of  the  fcotmcu 
of  Lyons,  had  been  collected  fot  a  enisade 
and  aUired  in  the  cAthediaL  duuvhas.  This 
fvovoked  an  indignaatletter&oni  MartinlV. 
Before  its  arrivu,  however,  the  king  had  pro- 
mised that  the  raon^  should  be  refunded,  and 
Feckham  went  off  to  nkeet  him  at  Acton  Bur- 
■ell,  and  prerailed  on  him  to  make  immedi- 
ate reetitatioB  (SefftMtnim  Peckiam,  iL  636 
ra.)  At  Easter  he  was  at  Abdrconitay, 
where  he  built  one  of  his  fiunous  eastlea. 
Wales  was  now  tharea^^y  sitbdaed,  and  the 
two  most  pteotouB  tEaasnies  of  the-  Welsh, 
the  CKMni  of  A]:tiuivanda<piaGftotthatrtte 
cBBa8,werahraiq^'to-theooB<|B«RR.  David 
ma  deiivsved  1^  by  the  Welsh  on  S3  June, 
and  takm  to  Eflwasd  at  Rhuddlan,  but  the 
king  would  not  see  him.  He  detennined 
'that  1m  should  be  tried  before  a  fuU  repre- 
eentatioa  of  the  laaty '  (Cotut.  Jfitt.  iL  116), 
and  aecordingly  anmasond  a  parliaiBBent  to 
aseei  at  Skeewabnry  at  MiehsDl—s,  •esswat* 
iag  of  the  baronsgef  two  knighjis  bom  each 
-connty.aBd  representatiTesfaomoSrtainoitles 
and  boMiugha;  the  clerical  estate- was  not  re- 
presented, as  iJie  bnsinese  ooneetned  a  capital 
ofienoe.  David  was  teied  by  a  judicial  oqii>- 
befine  his  pecn,  condemned^  and 
stefeSMod  to  ba  draw%r  hanged,  bAhsadbd, 
ifaaUbomUed,  and  ouartered,  a;  bithvto 
teheard-of  sentence  (Jim.  OwNu  pi,  394).  A 
im  daya  later,  at  Acton  Bumell,  Edward  put 
ibrthan  ordinaiiee^  called  the  *  Statute  of  Ao- 
tetk  ^xraeUj'  vhieh  had  heen  drawn  up  by 
lam    d  his  muhinl  ioi*  aemmng  the  debts  at 


traders  byrendBringthe'^fitsof  laad  li^Uh 
for  the  same.  He  ^wnt  Christmas  at  Rhnddt 
Ian,  on  8  Jan.  1384  was  at  York  at  the  con* 
seoistion  6i  his  olerky  Antony  to  the 
see  of  Durhami'  thm'hsM  a  yeriisment.  at 
Liacal|i,  'and  was  againafc  ithnddloe  at  mid* 
Lmt,  n^en-he  put  fiBrth>the  lawB  whidi  fxe 
called-  ths*8bBtate  of  Wales;  though  thsy 
wmaot  tihe  reeaU  «f  pa^amelitaiy<uUhhrat 
tioB  rChnstf.  Hitt^  ii.  llf ).  Qy  A  statale 
the  aaadiastiatiou.of  tibe  coRDtST  was  to  B(taw 
eatantaasiiaihrtadtotte  Eng^jwi  pattern;;!!* 
Oertiain  £Mrictsshcai&,  «onmeiB,  ^  baitift 
were  appointed,  thougtL'thttjorisdictitxioftlie 
msiobetv  -^is  etiU  poeserted  iu  other  partst 
the  EngUsh'tiriminal  law  woe  to  be  in  lotci^ 
-«4ule  in  mOBt  tivil  inattera  the  Welsh  #ere 
allowefl  to  rStiia.their  old  customs.  '  In  the 
sunnner  Edward  ciplebrated  bis  oobqueet  by 
holding  a  *  ronnd>  table  *  at  Neirin  in  (Dsn* 
narvonshire,  near  the  sea;  the  fostfritiesoost 
a  laraesnai,  and  were  attended  by«  crowd'Di 
kaignts,  both  from  finglsnd  said  man  abroad 
(Ana.  Wav.  p.  403 ;  Am,  Dwut.  p.  3ia>.  He 
spent  Chiostmss  alt  Bristol^  where  he  hula 
a  '  singular,  not  a  geireml,  psrHameat,'  cobf 
anting  simply  of  oertain  speoiidly  siunananed 
nobles  (^nn.  0«en.  p.  SOO).  Thence  he  Went 
to  Jwndon,  where  be  was  reoeired  with  giteat 
rejoiichpg,  &r  he  had  not  been  tboie  &r  neiudy 
tluree  yeses  {Asm.  Wav.  jp.  402). 

A  sattMoons  from  Phihp  HI  to  rendet'htta 
stichaaatstuMein  Jus  war  with'Petdr  IU  of 
Aragoti  as  was  dUe  by  reason  of  his.tenai«  of 
6s8«Hiy  put  Edward  in  some  diffiouHy,  for 
be  wae  by  rioineane  anxious  for  the  aggma- 
dls«nant'  of  Frtnce.  However,  he  wmit.to 
Dover  as  thon^'to  embark.  While  these 
Hat  iUossB  of  his  Blather  gave  hiss  an  sKOuse 
Jarosnaimng  at.  hdm^  tfid  h»  passed  Lient 
in  Norfolk Md  Suffl»lk'(.^fMi.  OlMn.pia00; 
Tsndnvp^SlO).  This  year  isawked  bff  the 
'icQlmiBBting  pm&t  in  Edwsvd's  ItoislatiTe 
atttvrity '  (Cbnsf.  Siat.  it  118).  In  Uie  mid- 
gammer  narliament,  hdld  at  Westminstervbe 
published  the  oollecrtioa  of  lavs  known  aa  thfe 
<  Statntie  of  We^atinSter  the  Sebond '  (Aoi- 
ivtm,  L  tfae£rst  chapter  of  whichjcatife^ 
'DeDtais  OandMoMEbaSf'^^jaadate 
of  eststea  restricting  ths  aliMiation  af 
lands,  ^oebMy  ah«ws  tbe  influenos,  of  tJhe 
nobles.  (Mter' 'Chapters  desl  wi4h  amend- 
mants  of  'die  law  xcllatingito  dower^  advcnir- 
soa^  and  other  mfcttere^  Thairiiolefeons  a 
ithsL  nmntadoe  of  which  did.  not  esca^ 
the  natie«  draartsmpoi!ai^ohrtatclerri<rfMt 
Ossn. 304^  SAriatetfildi)*.  Ifirai  psohaUy 
duriiig  tto  t>*^i*'i>')n*^  '^'™(>I>-  laa^  for  roe 
unnsawy  long  penod  of  seveA  Fweda,that 
Edward  detifl  decisiirsly  wiA.  iJw^iitstjDa  «f 
etekkiadftitol ' jwisdSoiiM  aiMftihadtcfft  im 
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diapate  «Ter  eince  the  reign  of  Henry  XI,  and  ' 
kk  action  in  this  matter  shoald  bo  compared 
witk  the  policy  of  that  king  aa  exptessed  in 
the  OoQstitlitioiu  of  Clarendon.  Undaanted 
hj  preTioua  defeata  Peckham  evidently  in- 
at^ted  the  biskc^s  of  his  province  to  present 
a  petitMB  to  the  crown  a^nst  the  sum- 
■uoy  eoMUtuoBKrfeoelesiaiUoal  anitibyroyal 
fmUlntian.  Edward,:  knrerar,  limniedthe 
s^ierft  of  eknnoal  jurisdiction  to  matrimoiual 
mad  testsDieiitHry  (uuea,  and  •fievmrda  re- 
kzed  this  by  iasntngthe  writ  ^Circumspecte 
•gatis,'  whidi  clearly  defines  the  ca«ea  which 
wen  to  be  entertaineid  by  ectdesiastieal  courts 
(^StatuU8,i.  ;  Aim.  Dutut.  p.  S17 ;  CoiToir, 
p.  166;  C&n»t.Hiat.u.\\9).  Inthe Statute 
of  Winchester,  pnbllshed  in  tke  October  par- 
Manunt,  the  king  revived  oad  developed  the 
ancient  laws  pelatiog  to  pobce  orgiuusation, 
and  to  the-  obligation  of  keening  arms  for  the 
public  soviee,  and  applied  them  to  the  needs 
of  the  time  by  converting  them  into  a  com- 
plete syiteiii  Inr  the  protection  of  persona  and 
Mbperty,  Ivr  the  capture  of  offepaersf  and  for 
ifce  MtabUakment  (n  tiie  liabiii^  of  distaeta 
far  -lones  SDstained  tliran^  tb«  feilnre  ot 
their  police  arrangoments  (S^aet  C'hartera, 
pi  459): 

In  a  parBammH  consisting  of  ecclesiastical 
and  oivU  magnates,  held  on  S3  Apil 
Edward  snoounced  his  ihte&luou  of  epi>^  ^ 
Franca.  Ilis  ptresenoe  was  tequipsd'  in  3as- 
ooay,  thottgh^tne  immediate  caase  of  his  de- 
paitore  was  to  act  as  mediator-  in  the  long 
qdairel  hetveea  the  TVenoh  and  the  Arago- 
nese  for  the  possession  of  Sicily.  Edward 
•bad  now  fbr  some  years  been  loolrad  on  sa  the 
moat  fittit^atbttrator  in  this  matttf.  When, 
in  1382,ClMilesof  A^uaadFeterof  Arsffon 
a^fr^  to  cbaeide'  thdir  dispute  by  a 
iorwhicti  eadi  was  to  be  supported  by  one 
httndredknafctBfthsy  fixed  the  place  of  meet- 
at  BoMMmxt  tnd  seleded  Edwaid  as 
jnd|(e.  Oil  5  April  1268  Martin  IV  wrote, 
forbidding  him  to  allow  the  encounter,  and 
Edward  sent  ambassadors  with  letters  to 
CSuvles  and  Betar,  declaring  thAt '  if  he  ooutd 
gain  Aragon  and  6i<^ly'  it  he  woald  not 
allow  it  (>«(fer(T,ii.  236,^0,^1).  PihaUy, 
while  refusing  to  bav»  anythii^  to  do  with 
the  matter,  h«  ordered  the  seneecbali  of  Bor- 
deaux to  put  city  at  the  di^dsal  of  the 
Angevinjtrinoe.  He  mediatnd'unsuooeesAiUy 
in  I'S&l  beiween  Philip  III  and  Petar,  and 
l4n  king  of  Aragda  hoped  to  eiwago  kini  on 
JBs'  side.-  Bdward,  howerer,  while  audous 
tbpibvsttttheincreasoof  the  powerof  Fi«adB 
at  1^  expense'of  Araj^n,  which  would  have 
endangared  hit  possession  of  Qasccny,  would 
'Wi  be  #awn  into-war  beyond  t^e  -sea.  The 
captiTity  of  Gbaries  the  I^nne  and  the  deatha  i 


!  of  Peter  and  Philip  III  (^>eBad  way  ibr 
fresh  negotiations,  and  Philip  IV,  the  sona  of 
Charles,  and  the  nobles  of  Pravenoe  oil  iot 
Toked  the  interference  of  the  king  of  England 
(ib.  ii.  817,  818).  Edwaid  aoiled  on  23  Ma^, 
leaving  the  kingdom  in  charge  of  his  cousin 
Edmund,  and  taking  with  him  the  chancellor 
and  numy  noUes  {Aim.  Osen.  p.  806).  He 
mehOBoumUf  reoeived  bvPhilip,  did  homage 
to  hint  at  Aniens,  and  then  went  witli  him 
to  Paris.  After  obtaining  the  eettlement  of 
several  qnestiona  connected  with  bis  fbrufpa 
possessions  and  rights,  he  left  Paris  at  Whit- 
suntide and  prooeraed  to  Bordeaux,  where  he 
repressed  sc^e  diea^tion  among  the  eitiaesia 
wiUi  considerable  BharpnesB(HBMureBirBeH, 
ii.  16).  He  then  held  a  congress  at  Bordeaux, 
which  was  attended  by  repreeentatives  of  the 
kings  of  Aragon,  France,  Castile  and  Mfijoictt, 
ana  two  legates,  and  on  26  July  arranged  a 
truce  between  Franoe  and  Aragon  (FtukrOf 
ii.  330),  Finding,  however,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  terms -whiiBh  would  beao- 
o^able  both  to  Honorius  IV  and  to  Jamea 
ofSidly,  be  prasnaded  Alfonso  of  Angonto 
treat  apart  ironi  his  bretber  James,  and  on 
16  July  1287  met  Alfonso  at  Ol6ron,  and 
made  a  treaty  fbr  the  liberation  U  Charles 
and  for  a  future  peace.  At  the  same  time  the 
meject  of  a  marriage  between  Alfonso  and 
Edn-ard's  daughter  Eleanor,  which  had  for 
some  years  been  hindered  by  papal  interfo- 
nnce,  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  Aogetfin  in- 
terest,  was  oonflrmed  by  the  kings.  AVhen 
£dn-ud  reentered  Gascony  he  suffered  from 
a  short  though  severe  illness  at  Blanquef(»t, 
and  on  his  Teooverv  returned  to  Bordeaux, 
where  he  agarn  toolc  thecros^waa  appointed 
by  Um  levate  the  captwu  of  tiie  christuui  amy 
iAm.  Wa».-p.  404),  and  ei^eUad  the  Jews 
nom  Otsoony  and  his  otiier  oentinental  do- 
minions. The  treaty  of  014ron  was  pronounced 
unsatisfaetory  by  Nicolas  IV  (Jibsdeni,  u. 
368),  and  in  1288  Edward  agreed  to  a  treaty 
at  Campo&anco,  which  secured  the  liberation 
of  Charles  on  the  payment  of  twenty  thou- 
sand marks,  of  wsich  ten  thousand  weae 
tent  him  by  Edward,  along  with  his  bond 
for  seven  thousand  more,  on  the  delivery 
of  Eii^idi  hostages  end  on  other  condi- 
tions (t6.  p.  868  sq.)  The  war,  howevar, 
WHS  renewed,  and  in  1289  Edward  sent  Odo 
Grandison  ^itb  a  sharp  reproof  to  Jif ioolas 
tm  encouragiiuf  warfore  amongcbristian  kincs 
irhen  the  isflmb  vne  triumphing  over -tne 
eaam  of  tfce  OToas  in  Syria  (Axui).  Um^ 
while  in  a  parliament  held  on  3  FA.  the  lonls 
refused  a  {^nt,  and  the  Eari  of  Glonoeatet, 
speaking  for  therest,  declared  thattheyvonld 
grant  no  more  money  'until  they  saw  tto 
king'sface  in  England  again '(WiK£fl,  p.  8i6). 
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It  'WAS  evidtiDtlv  hMt  tim«  that  Edward  re- 
tiinwd,  and' be  at  Borer  on  12  Aug. 

On  his  return  he  received  man^  hittes  eom- 
plaiiitS'of  tfa«  ill*douig8  6f  the  judres  in  his 
alwenee,  and  on  13  Oct.  apptunted  a  com- 
nriim'mn  to  inqinie  into  their  conduct.  Wej- 
land,  one  of  thq  diief 'juBtices,  fled  to  the 
Fraiieiscan  priory  at  Bu^  St.  Edmonds,  and 
assamed  the  monastto  dress.  Edward  or- 
dwed  that  Be  should  be  starred  into  'sub- 
nusaion,  atid  kUowed  hiu  to  escape  trial  by 
-  into  perpetual  badishment,  AH  tbie 
UTS  .two-woM  iBund  nulty of  Tarimis 
i0aiHHWtiMr»fln«d,  and  dinussed  ftom 
affice  (Ann.  Dunsk  p.  S66  t^.y  Before  the 
«nd  oS  the  year  Edward  visited  bis  mother, 
who  had  ddriac  his  absence  taken  the  vbil  at 
AmeslmTy,  and  also  made  visits  of  devotion 
to  the  shrines  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  St. 
Edmund,  and  manj^  ether  saints.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  religious  feelings:  in  times  of 
difldeulfy  he  made  vows,  and  on  his  return 
from  any  longioumey  or  after  any  deliverance 
ttom  danger  ne  never  failed  to  offer  thanks 
pidiliolv  in  one  or  mow  of  the  great  churches 
of  the  kia^doH.  HeappBUStohtTensoally 
-ptmed  Lent  in,  moM  or  less  x^irement  in 
some  of  the  great  nunusteries,  and  he  oer>- 
tainly  took  pleamire  in  attending  rel^onii 
eeretnotues,  such  as  the  oonsocration  m  fai- 
^ope.  At  the  same  time  Ids  love  of  truth 
and  his  manliness  of  character  kept  him  from 
givinff  eountenance  to  superstition  or  impos- 
tnre.  Chi  one  of  his  visits  to  his  mother  at 
Amesbmry,  ha  found  her  in  a  state  of  high 
excitement  overaman  who  pretended  that  he 
had  been  cnred  of  blindness  at  the  tomb  of  her 
late  hnsbaod,King  Henry.  Edward  knew  that 
the  man  was  lying,  and  told  his  mother  so, 
which  angered  her  so  much  that  she  bade  him 
leave  her  room.  Kingashawas^heobeyedber 
without  a  word,  and  as  he  went  out  met  the 
ptovmdal  of  the  Dominion,  a  man  of  ttveh 
theolQgienl  learning  and  one  of  hb  intimate 
fHends.  'IkmnrenoughofmyfiitheT'Bjastieeh* 
he  tttd  to  him,  'to  be  sure  that  Ite  would 
rather  have  tom  out  the  eyes  of  this  rascal 
whm  they  mre'soand  than  have  given  sight 
to  such  a  sooandrel*  (Trtvet).  He  spent 
Christmas  at  Westminster,  held  a  parliament 
there  earl^  the  next  year,  and  on  23  April 
mkiried  his  daughter  Joan  to  his  old  enemy, 
Albert,  earl  of  Gloucester.  This  marriage 
niggested  to  him'a  means  of  raising  money, 
of  Which  he  was  in  constant  need,  though  the 
heavy  flaea  he  had  laid  on  the  judges  had 
latetyswelled  hie  treasury  (Atik  .  Own.p.  321). 
In  a  tuliauMit  held  on  29  May,  which  con- 
sisted only  bishops  and  lay  lords,  he  ob- 
tuned  leave  to  lavyanaid  rar  jUls  marter  of 
40».  on  the  knight's  fee.   This  tax  fell  only 


on  the  .  tenants  in  chief  who  were  held -to  ba 
r^resented  by  the  nUignates  (Select  Chart«i% 
p.466).  A  saiond  parliament  was  held  in  Joly, 
to  which  the  king  snihmoniBd  two  knights  frooD 
!eaoUshik«.  Aweekbefatrethedayonwhich 
I  the  knights  were  tocametoWsBtminBter,aaMl 
\  while  the  parliament  thevefare  eonsisted'<Blj 
i  of  the  magnates  of  the  kisodtHn^  Edward, 
the  request  6f  the  lotds,  published  the  statute 
'Quia  emptoreSf'-fbrbidding-  subinfiiudA^bB} 
'  land:aUett«teA  by«t8naiit,«ftbBr  in  ehivalijr 
or  soeato^  warf  to  be  held  hyftofiee^  i^the 
-alienOT but  of-thevanitsl  bm,aad  br the  bum 
! services  arit  had'beeh  hm. fay  tiba  ftoffer. 
!  This  act,  while<  protectiBg  the  ikAta  <tf  the 
'  krds,  strengthened  th»poettioBi  w-the  OMStft 
I  to^toavdsitatenante/  Itsremntsrcoaeeqaaneris 
i  have  been  a  vast  iaereiaae  in  the  aljeoatioh  iBf 
!  lands  and  in  the  nwaber  of  Undholder^  the 
termination  of  -t^'  power  of  creating  new 
manors,  and  an  oidriiiee  in  the  gradual  ^itb- 
literation  of  all  diatinctjoaw  of  tenure  (A. 
p.  468).   In  the  satae'  m<mth  the  king  and 
his  privy  council  ordered  that  all  Jews  bqmIS 
be  banished  from  the  kingdom.   In  malnag 
this  decree  Edward  was  inflaeneed  by  '  eeo^ 
nomie^  as  wdl  as  nhffions'  motives  (CbMt. 
Hitt.  u.  ISS) ;  h  was  highly  popnbr,  and  in 
letaim  be  reoEoved  grants  tnm  the  olergyand 
Uity  (HBHiire»imaS,  ii.  33).  EarU«><inthe 
mootn  he  celebrated  the  marriage  of .  his 
daughter  Uaigmret  to  John  of  Brabant  with 
great  magnifioenee.   While  he  was  holding 
his  autumn  parliament  at  Olipstone  in  Sher- 
wood Forest,  the'^een  lay  sick  at  Haidebr,. 
or  Harby,  in  Notting^amsnire  {Bitgliek  Nth- 
torical£evieWilBS6,x.  $16).  lie  remained  ih 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  until  SO  Nov., 
and  then  went  to  her^  'and  was  present  at  her 
death  on  the  S8th  (Arekaoloffta,  uix.  16(k). 
He  felt  her  death  very  dee;^,  and  is  said  to 
have  mowned  for  her  all  the  rest  of  hia  life 
(Oput  Chron.f.  9G).  Tlie  funerd  praosssitm 
was  statelr,  and  the  king  aceompinisd'lt  dl 
the  way;  uie  funer^  itself  took  place  at  WsM- 
miiuter  on  17  Deo.  ' '  [For  fiiruier  partieidani 
see  under  Eleutok  of  CrnirJLj  Edward 

rt  Christmas  at  Ashridge  in  Buckingham- 
),  where  his  eouSia  Edmund,  eari  sf  Oorin 
wall,  had  founded  a  hoaSe  of  Bona  Homaes, 
and  remained  there  five  wieeks  nntil  2ft  Jan. 
1291 ,  evidently  to  son^  extent  in  ratiireawnt. 
Eurly  in  Hay  he  proceeded  to  Nbrtoro  -to 
settle  the  cKffpute  between  the  oompetttofs 
for  the  throne  of  Scotland, 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  HI  of  Seotfand. 
inl286,hisgranddaugirterB{ai^[aret,tfaeMaid 
of  Norway,  iriio  wis  also  great-iusoe  to  Ed- 
ward, waa  left  hmr  to  the  onywi^  and  certain 
SootUsh  lords  sent  messengers  t6  tlM  Bw- 
lish'king  on  S9  Marchj  to  consolt  Urn  on  tua 
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•SaiM  of  thft  Idngddm.  (SrsfainHHr,  Xtoew- 
jnmt«,i4).I>iiruifl2Sft  Edward  Tuintrestjr 
,'«it&  Eric  of  Novway'to  froeura  a  mamage 
IwtnrwiL  hU  aoo  Edward  and  EricW  daoffhter 
Mat^Biet,  and  the  ftdlbwing  year  a,  buU'fras 
iabfeamad  from  -Rome/Mnctioiiiiig  the  aax^ 
riwe,  whkh  waa  ap^ved  of  and  aetUed  by  a 
tmaUma  of  commiauooars  of  the  three  kinff>- 
doina<»  England,  Soothmd,  and  Noiwn',  held 
at  Saliaburj  on  6  Nov.  The  tfeaty  of  Balie- 
haiy  gratified  tbe  Seota,  and  » lefetar  ezpteaa- 
ing  tuirpleaaate  wu  afent  to  Edwud  ej  the 

on  IQMatehiaOa  Hw  eetatea  alao  eotend 
•iAto  a  tceat;^  IB  July  ooneersuw  the  ffesarra- 
itioa  of  the  righta  a^d  lawa  of  tJu  kingdom. 
iSdward  then  appointed  Anttmy  Bab,  biakop 
I)«niam,  gvrernor  ocfSGOtlaBa,  in  the  Bame 
of  Margacrtend  of  bis  eon  Edwud,  that  he 
act  vith  the  vegents  and  magnates  in 
aiiiniiuatanng:the^i]iciaonij  aecordiiw  to  its 
AaeieBtlawa;  andforta»demanded<uiat  the 
toaatto  thonld  be  put  at  his  'diapDsal,  ist  he 
Stadheud  of  eextaazdaDgeritiiat  threatened 
■tbe'  DOuntrT.  Thia  dentoad,  howeTer,  Traa 
nAiaed,  and  was  notinsijted  on.  Maxgant 
aat  1^  ftcm  Nonray  And  died  belbriB  smA- 
inf  Obrkna^  (Sisftjqraoii).-  Theoe  wens  thir- 
.taan  eon^mtora  for  tka  o-owit,  «nd  the  Idni^ 
dbuwaa  n  faniainent  danger  of  diHturbanoa. 
Sren  befinn  the  dedth  of  Margaret,  when  the 
lcport«f 'her  iUaeea  bad  reached  Saotland, 
Ite  WAsfk«f  St.  Andrews,  the  chief  of  the 
gwardiaiw  of  the  kingdom,  wrote  to  Edwacd 
nqr^ff'bia  intsiferenoe,  and  ientreating  him, 
ehauld  the  queen  be  dead,  to  come  to  the 
.bordeF  in  ordar  bo  peeveurt  bloodshed,  and  to 
enable  tbe  &ithftilmen  of  therealm  to^  ckooee 
iat  tkair  king  bim  who  oilgbt  to  be  «o '  (Fcf' 
fcUtdfii.  1690).  Edward  is  aaid  to  have  toid 
hialotdi  that  ha  hoped  to  bmi^thekin^  and 
kihgdbm  of  Sootknd  as'mueb  under  hw  a»- 
thmtraiihe  bad  hfaagH'Wtim(j3m,  if^av. 
p.409).  l^is leads tiloB a& afterttenght.  At 
aU  «rante  hb  did  notiting  which  tended  to  ne- 
idweSPariand  tothe  same  eondition  as  Wales, 
rforJWs  took  atapa  to^rds  proridtng  her  with 

-  K-king  b7  eummoningi  the,  lorda  of  the  king>- 

-  d«B  to  iieet  him  at  Sorham  <Na  10  1991, 
wUie  certain  of  his  own  militery  tenants 
(wera  alAo  ordered  to  be  tbeie  atthabegio- 
.ma|;cf  Jane.  On  opoung  the  proeeedmgs 
.  4die  diief  justice  demanded  whether  thefioot- 
-tioh  bacons  would  vecognise  Edvtwd  aa  their 
superior  lord,  and  Various  pasea^  were  read 
fnia  andeitb  cfaBouoke'  abowmg  how  the 
.Baa^hkiiigahkd  in  ilameMrt  done  homage 
to'tbaUn^iof  En^d.  When  the  batosn 
mre  cMdenth»  unjirilUng  to  aaamt  to  tfada 
daMa«d  tks  hag  awon '  bp  St.  Edwazd  that 
■h»  wonM  tUbn  hare  tiie  dne  nght  -of  hia 


kbijgdom  and  of  the  cn^wil  of  St.  Bdwavd  it 
which  he  waa  the  giurdian,  or  would  die  im 
that  place  in  the  proseoution  of  it '  (Hmnre- 
vuwM,  iL  84).  iffi  gave  them  three 
to  coneider  their  ftnaWBr,  When  th^  canwe 
before  him  again  on  3  June^  the  lorda  and 
olergr  acknowledged  hia  SnpeHoritytSnd  baeh 
aM<^the  eidit  oompetlt4MB.Ukat  were  FV^atffc 
afterwards  ^daounglyfor  himself,  ptomiaiBir 
to^lude  by  bis  daeision  asthait  ofthe'aoneiffB 
loidoftbalaad'(ifadknsit.fiM).  £dwanlM»- 
oeiTadflauneCtaelaiidaad  «a8tM6»«^ 
diaAaJiy  leatcMd  Him  fcaadianshm  of  thft  Unf 
to  the  111^^1,  adiliag  a  ilnri  to  fluar  aumbar 
and  ^umti^aobancflllmnddHMiberiaiM. 
He  Daenvadnathsftf  fba«7  from  aeiwral  lQKd<^ 
bia  peace  was  imolautaied,  be  rapuflted  * 
ooDUBissi<m  consisting  parUy  of  Englishmen 
and  («>it^  of  Scotchmen,  chosen  b|r  Bruce 
and  Baliol  to  dedda  on  the  chums  of  the 
oompetitor8,adjounedthflooartttBtil3Augi, 
and  Uien  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  Studhw, 
and  Perth,  zacaiTing  the  hmnage  of  tbefeofle 
at  each  {uce  to  which  he.cama  lite  e*^ 
was  again  opened  at  Berwick  tm  S  Ai^.,^ 
prooaedings  were  lafl^onmed,  AMd  the  kmg  «0r 
.tuned  to  die  south.  prDo&  4^  the  re- 
eognUicn  of  hia  Buperkni^  otst  Scotland 
wwe  bj  his  oommand  eatend  in  the  ebr»* 
nicies  of  diven  English  aaonaateriea.  Intlw 
March  of  this  year  Nioolaa  lV  -nanted  him 
n  tenth  of  eceleaiastiosi  revenue  tor  six  yeus 
fat  the  crusade  he  was  contemplating  (ib. 
ii.  60B).  Aore  bad  fallen^  and  the  christians 
of  the  East  were  looking  to  Edwavd  to  de- 
fend thaor  cause.  He  waa  nevw  aUe  to 
undertake  this  crusade,  and  he  t^lied  the 
money  which  is  said  to  <have  .been  coUeoted 
with  much  strictneea  to  other  purposes  (Com- 
T(a,p.l98).  On  8  S^.  he  buried  hw  mother 
witfaooosidexableatiateatAanMbuiy.  Api»> 
Tttte  w  that  bad  baen  oarried  on  b^ween 
the  Eiurls  of  Olouoester  and  Beref<»d  took 
bim  .to  Abei^Tenny  to  hold  an  inluisitiffn 
eouearmag  a  castle  that  Qlouosater  bad  btult 
tb.are  without  liceose.  Thence  he  went  to 
.Hamford^andcHiBNov.'fcoWtHeestev..  On 
tlw  26th  ste  aolemnfy  k«pt  the  amuTersaiyoif 
th*  queen's  funeral  at  LoKUm,  with  a  laise 
number  of  bisbopa  who  came  thither  for  t£e 
VVDOK{Aitn.  Wtffom.  p.  606).  After  keeping 
St.  Edmund's  day,  2S  April  1393,  with  his 
son  and  daughters  at  Bury:  St.  Edmund's, 
^nd  visiting  Wadsinghun  Abbey(Cbn^FLQB. 
Ww.  ii.  294),  Edward  again  pteosedeir  (o 
Berwick.  While  he  was  aH  York  hR  aaqsed 
Rl^  eon  of  Mwedydd,  who  hadjri«e»  agi^ast 
him  and  had  bi»n  defeated  and  eaptoied,  tp 
betiied*adaE«e«tedfivtE«aee*.  Ob3June 
the  eoitttms  agmn  opened  at  Bsnri^  The 
beariag  <rf  the  t»se  la«ted  mtil  17  Noir.  [fi|r 
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pwtioalan  «M  Si&unv  foMX»  .1349-1815], 

iflg  ihaifc  John  Balkl  «einn  of 

thafcioffdin  ttTiiitr  thej^jbt  ftf  tha  kiiw  of 
-£iigtu4  mbia  hein.  Oa  tlie  fifth  Bdiol 
«lrofe  ftalt^  to  Edvud  NoifaaA,  and  oil 
2tt  Oteif  •fter'hu  coroiuitioii,  he  did  hodta^ 
.to-UMAt  Ifawcaetle  ^i^Bdom,  ii  693>' 

.  AipMy  'var  betwet!B  tbeiBeomeb  of  the 
•CiaqiM  fottB  aod  «f  Ndniaant^,  trlueh  bagan 
HI  lS93f  gnkduhlly  attunud  serioiu  propor- 
FtioB*,  a|id  boy  aeanlCQ  befct  the  Foenffii  nest 
ia*  ititcfaed  ,lMttie'%i.tlbaiChanneL  Some 
■beatditMB  tecflc  plaoa  batweabj  tiha  Fmnch 
vnd  tbe  Ctoaoona*  and  fbtiipiIV,  who  was 
bmt  OD  gainmg  jGlaeoOii^auiiiiaoiied  Edwurti 
CoMmar  bafim  hka  m  Jda.fBv)iaiiMpt(*t. 
Ajfil?).  Edwasd  mad*  ete^  afint  to  vvvid 
•itar,  Amaniaga'nMwniw^tdbeftiweenhim 
-uA  Blflitchei,  aiBUtee  or  tbaSnileh  king,  with 
■  wlioni  Edwud  was,  H  ia  aaid^  ^veatiy  u  bMw 
JFiJ^vnt.  p.  616),  add  he  conecteted  to 
'ffiTe  I%i£p  aeiam  Oascotn,  wbach  was  t» 
WnatoiedtoblaiaBfiiaBohefsdowMi.  FhiiUp 
cleaU  diahonestJ^;  he  b^wd  to  p«rauade  £a- 
ward  Co  COM  over  to  Fnboe  with  the  ibten- 
tNB,  it  ia  aaid,  of  eiitrapniiiK  him  at  Amiebs 
iCmoK^p.  233);  he  bnka  off  the  negotiation 
fvihenaEriagBin  1204^tid,haTing-got.Gul- 
-oonj  into  his  poBaedsibn,rQfuwd  to  delivw  it 
.tipa0ain,«nd  declared  that  tUa  bromiBe  Was 
Jbifcited  bjEdmrdfs  bori-atteadaace.  Visa 
wa  now  inevitable.  The  -Ung  soiled  all  the 
rtlOTohaatg'woQl,andmTfeh  tb^iioauenbleiniid 
.In  innnat  en  it ;  hei  ofattinad  «  promise  of 
lilwfaUlaIt»lbom  the  loida'  ia:  a  ooBrtorinr- 
-fiMabeat*  hud  on  5  Juni^  euntAianQd  his  duU- 
ttUT  tmintt  to  aasBtQble  fO.  Fortsmaidth  on 
l.SepC.,  bnd  orgaaisad  his  fleet,  dividing:  it 
njtc  fehMe  VSrge  squadaont  (^Oorui.  Btet.  'i. 
^liSi  lS6a  NiOHOXAA,  jEfMf.  ^Atf  ^dt^,  i. 
-S30^  On  4  July  hfe  aeuad  all  the  coined 
sunej  in  tbe  cathedndbt  jBonasterien,  and 
ho^pitds  (a»»(.  Plor.  Wu.  ii.  271).  He 
did  not  himself  go  t0  (3axeiB.y,  for  hifl  pre- 
acBcvwaaMQiur^inWales^heeelJawelj'a's 
Mm  Madoe^  m  North  \VtaleB,  and  other  ehidfe 
inOardj^fabshire  and  Giamoi^faashize,  w»e 
w  MMuaMcbMuL  The  popoaed  eXBeditim 
oama  to  .boUfing,  though  a  force  imdtr'  Bur 
■Jthm  St.  Jdm  and  other  leadert  made  a  short 
■fMnpaign.  He  aeut  a&  eni^Masy  to  Adolf  of 
jffaeiBt,  tihe  lung  of  theiSnoam,  and  boogfat 
tm  tUiaDDe  with  him.  llie  Count  of  Bar  he 
hmi  alieadysecUlred,  fioTrhe  bad  giVen  hiita 
Ilia  dabghtee  laeanor  to.lit^ife  the  prdriottB 
JCklMdniM  at  Bristbl  jheiflmli  aerem^pTinces 
^tbe  ljOWiGovatne*  into  lu»  pay,  and«ent 
Xo.mk  ^amak  Inlph  Qx^  fUl  Sept.  he.  met 
the  ^leii^  of  beth  prQiriabe*  at  'Waetminster, 
a—t  hrnng  grrHiTiV'  hia  Aeoeoettfefe  and  bpo* 


logised  &r  his  violent  measures,  demandod 
thar  help.  Th^  aakad  for  a  dar'a  gtaef, 
i^ieh  waaaoKVoed  them.  Tbef  oocnd  fcwb 
tenthblbr  ftTear.  -EdwacA.aent  amesaenger 
to  th6m»  who  boU  tfaem  tl^t  the  Ung  wbahl 
hare  half  tiieii  revmlaea,  and  tfaab  if  tliC7zb- 
iused  he  Would  pnt  tfaam  out  of  has  paaea, 
adding:  '.Whoever  pf  yewllleajhim  n^^let 
him  nse  and  stand  up  that  his  person  mur 
be  known.'  The  dean  of  St.  Pmil^  tried  to 
pacify  the  king,  and  &U  dead  with  fri^t  ib 
nis  presence.  The  clergy  had  no  head,  Sev 
the  archbiehopnc  of  Caidezl)ai[y  had  fallen 
▼scant  ia  1292,  and  Robert  Winohdaey, 
who  had  been  ocmsforated.  mieyr  days  befwB 
thia,  had  not  returned  from  Romec  tiugr 
o&ied  to  obey  the  hing'B.wiU-  if  he  wpuld 
witltdiaw  thft  statute  of  mivtmaitt.  Thia  he 
lefoted  to  do,  and  they  wave  feteed  to  pio- 
min  the  hatf  demeaded  of  them  (Huiv^- 
xintaH,  ii.  64;  Oont.  Vitau  Wig.  ii.  274; 
Ann.  Wiiforn:-p.617iFknBi.-f.SM\  hiO»- 
tober  the  laity  made  grants  for  the  Webu 
war  in  a  parliament  in  whici  the  attiea  ttid 
towns  were  not  repiesemed,  imd  their.«oil- 
tiributian  wae  collected  £«m  them  *  by  appa- 
cate  negotiation  conducted  hr  the  king'ri  ofi< 
cen'(cWf.j9t>t.ii.l27).  Edward  marched 
to  Worcester  and  thence  to  Chester  towards 
tbe  end  of  Novembec  He  TAvig:ed'partB  of 
WAles,  but  was  shut  up  ib  AbereonWajr  by 
Hadoc,  and  Tsdoced  to  some  etraits.  During 
this  wae  he  boilt  the  oaable  «f  Beamoaiw; 
he  spent  Ohristnms  at  Ab«h»aiww,«ndim 
detained  farr  tbe  war  until  1896.  Xnb 
legates,  who  were  seat  ova  -to  endsOTour 
to  make  peace,  awaited  hia^urisnsl  at  Loa- 
don  on  1  Aog.  A  great  aemunl -was  held 
and  the  legates  were  aathorised  to  oonolnde 
a  truce  with  Philip,  bat  Edward  refused  to 
make  peace  because  bis  ally  Adolf  was  not 
wQling  to  do  so.  The  trea^eruos  designs  «f 
a  certain  knight  named  Tuitherville,  i^ho  pro- 
mised Philip  that  he  woftld  obtain  tbe  cus- 
tody of  the  Cinque  ports  Bmd  deliTtfr  than  to 
him  on  the  appearance  of  ^iPreabh  fleet,  were 
foiled  by  the  refhaal  of  Edward  bo  grant  him 
tiie  command  he  desired.  NenartheleBs^  an  at- 
tack was  made  oU  Hythe,  part  of  Dorer  was 
burnt  by-the  Trench,  and  it  wae  erideutly- 
-thtHi^ht  that  the  Id^  ran  some  risk  in  ab- 
tenduig  the  enthronmaeiLt  .of  Arehbishep 
Winehelley  at  ConteiVury  on.  2  Oct.  (CSmI. 
FL0K.Ws9.ii.  278;  Axk.BvMty.4W).  The 
kingstoedin  great  need  of  sappfies:;  thete- 
|wated  desoents  of  the  Franch  were  Intdlev- 
able,  mid  no  progresa  was  made  with  the 
war;  the  oam^aigM  in  Wales  bddbeempfe- 
tiacted;  more  serious  trouble  seemed  likely 
to^arise  with  Scotland ;  and  the  cdunial  held 
in  August  had  pot  ,  dealt  with  the  aulgbct  «f 
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moaej.  tor  it  was  from  its  composition  incsr 
.  Vftble  of  taxingthe  nation.  This  was  to  be  done 
by  a  ipariiaiosnt  which  th«  king  aammon«d 
to  mmt  in  Noranber.  Write  were  addressed 
to  both  the  arehbidum  and  to  the  several 
bi^ops  ccmtaining  a  clause  (Pnmwmentea) 
conunanding  the  attendance  of  the  clergy  of 
each  diocese  by  their  representatives,  to  the 
baronage,  and  to  the  suerifis  ordering  each 
of  them  to  retumtwo  knights  elected  to  serve 
for  his  shire,  and  two  citizens  or  burgesses 
elected  for  each  city  or  borough  within  -it. 
Thw,  this  paitiament  of  1396  wu  an  a*- 
■enUy  in  whidi  the  three  estates  of  the 
naln  wan  perfectly  teioeaentedt  and  from 
that  tame  every  assembly  to  which  the  name 
Of 'parliament  can  properly  he  applied  was 
constituted  on  the  some  model,  thou^  the 
desire  (tf  the  ^ritual  estate  to  tax  itself  se- 
paxateh^  in  its  own  aasenhly,  and  its  negleet 
tio  appear  in  the  council  of  the  nation  by  its 
proetors,faaTein&otohan^^  the  composition 
parliament  (Omw£.  Sut.  ii.  a.  xr. ;  Select 
Ckarters^  p^  473  sq.)  Edward  received  grants 
from  each  estate  separately,  but  was  not  arbie 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  France  in  person, 
far  his  pveaence  and  all  the  money  he  could 
get  were'  needed  for«a  expedition  i^famst  the 
Seois. 

fam  the  time  that  Baliol  reeeivad  the 
kingdom  Edward  bad  abst^ned  from  all  di- 
icct  interference  with  the  af&irs  of  Scotland. 
In  eoDsequeaoe,  however,  of  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  -feudal  superiority  of  the  English 
king  he  had  a  right,  and  was  bound  as  lord 
pammonnt,  to  entertain  and  adjudicate  npon 
appeals  made  to  his  court,  and,  in  spite  of 
Saliora  remonstrances,  he  had  asserted  and 
maintained  this  right  in  the  case  of  an  appeal 
made  by  a  burgees  of  Berwick,  which  lay 
within  the  Scottish  border,  a  few  montlis 
'After  the  settlement  of  the  crown,  and  Baliol 
had  impliutly  allowed  the  validity  (rf  his  os- 
•ertion.  Before  long  an  appeal  was  lodoed 
s^ninat  Bali<^  by  Macduff,  earl  of  We^  After 
amne  delajr  he  appeared  at  a  parliament  held 
at  Westminster  in  May  1294,  and  tiiere  seems 
to  have  promised  an  aid  for  the  French 
war  (HEUiNaBUBOH,  ii.  45).  The  Scottish 
nobles  were  dissatiafled  with  his  eondnct,  and, 
anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  embarrass- 
'raent  of  England,  open^  n«^tiations  with 
Philip  of  France,  when  Edward  heard  of 
this  he  demanded  that  the  border  fortresses 
of  Scotland  should  he  placed  in  his  hands 
until  his  war  with  France  was  concluded. 
This  was  refused,  and  in  March  1296  an 
army  kd  by  seven  Scottish  earls  ravaged 
Cumberlandi  and  made  an  unsuccessfhl  at- 
tack on  CarBsle  (dron.  Zanereo$t).  Ed- 
ward was  not  taken  unprepared,  for  he  had 


already  summoned  BalicA'  and  the'  Bcottish 
lords  to  meet  him  at  Newcastle  on  1  March 
to  answer  for  certain  ininriea  done  to  his 
subjects,  and  had  gone  thitherwith  a  large 
army.  He  wasjoined  by  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham with  the  fones  of  the  nwth,  and  on  Ha 
28th  the  Enriish  army  of  fiw  thousand  horse 
and  thirty  thousand  foot  entered  Sootland, 
Edward  crossing  the  Tweed  nearCcddstream, 
and  the  bishop  near  Norham.  Berwick  was 
summoned  to  surrender ;  Edward's  tenu 
were  refused ;  and  on  the  80th  he  prepared 
to  assault  it.  TheEnglish  tlagt  wfaidi  were 
to  oet  witli  tbeanny  attacfad  too  aoai,  and 
three  of  them  were  hwnt  by  the  ensmy. 
Edward  led  the  aaault  in  person,  the  town 
was  quickly  taken,  and,  aawas  the  custom  of 
war,  very  muxy  Seota,  more  it  is  said  than 
eight  thousand  were  pat  to  the  swotd ;  ika 
garrison  of  the  castle  surrendered  on  tenaa; 
and  the  women  of  Berwick  were  also  after 
some  days  sent  off  to  their  own  people  (Hur- 
IKOBUBOH,  ii.  99 ;  KiriaHTOir,  col  3460,jMit8 
the  number  of  the  slain  at  17,40&;  and  Fos- 
DTTN,  xt  64,  55,  dwells  on  the  barbaritie*  of 
the  English).  While  Edward  remained  at 
Berwick  making  new  fortifications,  a  mes- 
senger from  Buiol  brou^t  him  Uia  Soottifth 
king's  answer  to  his  eummons,  the  renuad*- 
tion  of  his  fealty  and  homwe.  '  Hal  the 
fiilse  foot,'  Edwud  is  said  to  have  exel^med, 
*  what  folly  his  is  I  If  he  will  not  come  to 
us,  we  will  come  tohun '  (Fokduk).  He  de- 
tached part  of  his  anny  to  attach  the  casUe 
of  Dunbar,  arrived  there  himself  on  28  April, 
the  day  after  Surrey  hod  defeated  the  Soots, 
and  received  t-he  surrender  of  the  plaoe.  Dur- 
ing May  Haddington,  RoxbuKfa,  Jedburf^, 
and  other  towns  were  surrendered  to  hun. 
He  was  now  Joined  by  some  Welsh  troopa, 
and  about  this  time  sent  bock  part  of  nia 
English  army.  On  6  June  he  appeared  be- 
fore Edinbnn^ ;  the  garristm  began  to  treat 
on  the  fifth  day,  and  the  castle  sunwiderod 
on  the  eighth  day  of  tlie  uiegt.  At  Stiriing, 
where  the  only  man  toft  of  the  oarriaDn  was 
the  porter  to  open  the  gatee  of  t^e  castle,  he 
was  joined  bv  a  large  body  of  Irish  troopa. 
He  kept  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptwt 
(S4  June)  with  much  state  at  Perth,  eremn^ 
several  knights,  and  while  he  wafe  there  ro- 
oeived  messengers  from  Baliol,'  who  breugfat 
him  the  king%  eUtrender.  On  10  July  he 
formally  accepted  Ballol's  surrender  of  tbe 
kingdom  at  Montrose.  He  then  nardbAd 
northwards  to  Aberdeen,  Banfl^  and  Elgin, 
receiving  everywhere  the  submission  of  tike 
nobles  and  peo^e,  and  returned  to  Berwi^ 
on  22  Aug.,  bringing  wiUi  him  the  fimooa 
coronation  stoie  from  tha  Mtej  nt  Soone, 
and  laving  achieved  th«  eou^iuat  of  Sea4- 
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land  in  less  than  twenty-one  weeka  (Stbven- 
eoN,  Documents^  li.  37).  On  the  28th  he  held 
a  parliament  at  Berwick,  where  he  recciTe4 
the  fealty  of  the  clei^,  buona,  and  gentry, 
the  names  filling  the  thirty-five  skins  of 
parchment  Iraown  as  Bagman  RolL  All  the 
undk  of  t^e  cle^y  were  restored,  .ver^  few 
lords  were  dispossesaed,  the  ancijsnt  jurisdic- 
tions were  not  interfered  with, '  no  wanton 
OTunnecea^ary  act  of  rigour  was  committed, 
no  capricious  changes  were  introduced '  (Ttt- 
i;bb),  an  J  flip  king-,  having  appoiuted  a  guar- 
ihsif  trea.-urpr,  and  o:har  officers  for  Scofr- 
luid,  Tetumisd  to  Eriiiliiid,  and  held  a  par- 
Hunent  at  Bury  St,  l''.<hii<n]'Is  on  3  Not. 

At        parlitkmetit,  ^^'llil<-'  the  laity  made 
their  gnntSj  thi*  derg^',  a fr  r thoroughly  dis- 
ciiBsing  the  iiiiiU>'r,  ^itiili'Tised  Archbishop 
Winchtjl^tij-  to  ijilt^rm  [hi-  king  that  it  was 
impoeuhl&for  thtui  to  giaut  him  anything 
(,4il^.i7im7.p.405;  Comy,p.SU).  The 
-  -  ^  ^  jfliit  refnsal  was  that  in  the  previous 
" '  JpfbuifacQ  Vlli  had  issued  the 
KOB  loicDQi,'  fgrhidding  on  pain  of 
ezeommnnication  the  clergy  to  grant,  or 
the  BBonlar  power  to  take,  any  taxes  from 
the  revenoee  of  churches  or  the  goods  of 
clerks.   Edward  would  not  accept  this  an- 
swer, and  bade  the  clergy  let  nim  know 
their  final  decision  on  the  following  14  Jan. 
Meanwhile  be  ordered  the  lay  subsidy  to  be 
collected,  and,  after  staying  some  time  at  St. 
Edmunds,  went  to  Ipswich  and  kept  Christ- 
mas there.    While  he  was  there  he  married 
his  daughter  Elizabeth  toJohUfCount  of  Hol- 
land, and  then  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Wal«- 
inghom.   On  14  Jan.  1297  he  sent  proctors 
to  the  clergy,  who  were  met  in  council  at  \ 
St.  ^ul*s  to  decide  the  question  of  the  sab- ; 
oidy.  After  setting  forth  the  danger  that  I 
were  threatening  the  kingdom,  these  proctors 
declared  that  unless  the  clergygrantea  a  suJfi-  \ 
cient  sum  for  the  defence  of  the  country  the 
king  and  the  lords  of  the  realm  would  treat 
their  reveauee  as  might  seem  good  to  them. 
The  hing,  who  was  then  at  Castle  Acre  in 
Norfolk,  received  a  deputation  sent  by  the 
synod  on  the  20th,  who  declared  that  the 
clergy  found  them^Ives  unable  to  make  any 
grant.  Edward  merely  answered  the  Bisliqp  ' 
of  Hereford,  thespokeaman  of  the  deputation:  ' 
you  ore  not  bound  by  the  homage  and  , 
&a^ty  you  have  done  me  {or  your  baronies,  I 
am  nbt  hound  in  any  way  to  you.'   He  was  \ 
exoeedingly  wroth,  for  he  was  in  great  need  ; 
pf  money  for  the  defence  of  the  k  ingdom,  and  ' 
on  the  30th  he  declared  he  would  outlaw  the  i 
whole  tody  of  the  cleigy,  and  take  their  lay  : 
feesiatolu6ownhand(».p.318).  The  clergy  ! 
of  the  provmcs  pf  Tork  submitted,  made  a 
grant, and  recdved  letteraof  protection,  and 
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the  writ  was  issued  against  the  clergy  of  the 
southern  province  on  12  Feb.  (Ann.  Wirjorn, 
p.  530).  Two  days  before  this  th^  archbishop 
excommunicated  nil  who  should  act  contrary 
to  the  papal  decree. 

Meanwhile  the  king's  army  was  defeated 
in  Gascony,  and  Edwud,  who  had  on  7  Jon. 
made  alliance  with  Quy,  count  of  Hai^i:^ 
determined  to  senda  fiesh  forcs.to  Gascony, 
while  he  made  an  expedition  in  person  to 
Flanders,  in  order  to  act  against  Phdip  in  the 
north.  With  this  view  he  held  a  paruament 
at  SalisbuiT  on  26  Feb,,  to  which  only  the  ba- 
ronage of  tne  kingdom  was  summoned,  with- 
out the  elerj^  or  the  commonB.  He  o^ed  the 
lords,  one  after  another,  to  go  to  the  war  in 
Gascony.  Every  one  of  them  refused,  and  he 
declared  that  those  who  would  not  go  should 
nve  up  their  lands  to  those  who  would.  Then 
he  appealed  to  Humphrey  Bohun,  third  earl 
of  ^»eford  [q.  v.l  the  constable,  and  Roger 
Bigod,fifth  earl  of  Norfolk  [q.v,],  themarshal ; 
both  excused  themselves,  not,  as  they  might 
have  done,  on  the  ground  that  the  kmg '  had 
strained  his  righta  every  posuble  way  '(Cbn<f. 
Hist.  ii.  131-^,  which  should  be  consulted 
for  a  full  account  of  the  crisis  of  this  year), 
but  simply  because  they  were  only  bound  to 
serve  with  the  king,  laey  persisted  in  their 
refusal  [for  Bigoas  well-known  altercation 
with  the  kingsee  nr.iH-iD,  TtOuEitf.  Ttecoqn- 
cil  broke  up,  au^l  lii-  twih  \-.\y\s  fcirtliwlili 
gatheredaforce,ivl]ii  li  u?ii jLhiiu  J  hy  ;jci,i?nil 
lords,  and  numtc'teii  tifln-ji  EjiLmlrod  men, 
Edward  waa  luirjasY,  tLtniffh  \\v  Ic^yt  lila 
feelings  to  himself  I  IIemisi:;burl4H,  ii. 
Ha  waa  obliged  to  carry  qvX  liis  plaos  mid 
engagements,  and  as  his  Icmb  refused  to  help 
him  he  seized  the  wool  of  all  tb^i.^^  wlio  h^ 
more  than  five  sacks,  obliged  tliu  aihi.T  mer- 
chants to  redeem  theirs  by  paylt^  a  heavy  toll 
or '  maletote,'  and  ordered  the  sheriffs  to  fur- 
nish supplies  of  provisions  from  their  several 
counties.  The  lords  vrho  held  with  the  two 
earls  would  not  allow  the  royal  officers  to 
take  anythlng.from  their  lands.  Meauwhile 
Edward  had  an  interview  with  the  arch- 
bishop at  Salisbury  on  7  March,  and  pointed 
out  uiftt  he  was  acting  from  necessity,  and 
that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  resist.  At 
a  synod  held  on  the  2Gth  the  archbishop, 
whue  raftising  himself  to  yield,  allowed  the 
clergy  to  follow  their  own  consciences,  and 
almost  all  of  them  purchased  their  peace  of 
the  king  by  the  grut  of  a  fifth  (Corrojr,  p. 
323),  Edward  then  issued  writs  for  a  *  mili- 
tary levy  of  the  whole  kingdom '  to  meet  bx 
London,  though  constitutionally  the  national 
force  could  not  be  compelled  to  8er\-8  out  of 
the  kingdom  {Omat.  Hist.  ii.  135).  When 
7  July,  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of 
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the  force,  &rriTed,the  constable  and  marahnl 
Bent  to  Edward,  Btating  that  they  attended 
not  in  virtue  of  a  Bummons,  but  at  nis  Bpecial 
request ;  for  so  the  messa^  to  the  sherms  was 
worded  {Foedera,  ii.  76^,  and  they  begj^ 
to  be  excosed  from  performing  their  duties 
in  marshftTliTig  the  host,  and  Edward,  who 
wmi  now  at  Portsmouth  making  preparations 
fur  his  o^edition,  appointedotlMiB  to  exeoute 
thdr  of&oes.  They  then  proceeded  to  draw 
up  a  list  of  grievances  (HsKiiraBUBOH,  iL 
124).  Edw^  evidoitlj  thought  it  weu  to 
take  some  measures  to  gain  the  goodwill  of 
the  nation;  for  he  promised  that  all  his 
military  tenants  who  served  in  Flanders 
should  receive  pay,  and  he  was  reconciled  to 
the  archbishop.  On  the  14th  he  wpeared 
before  the  people  on  a  platform  in  m>nt  of 
Westminster  Hall,  in  company  with  the 
archbiahop,  his  son  Edward,  and  tlic  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and  with  many  tears  asked  them 
to  pardon  Mm  for  what  he  had  done  amiss, 
sayioir  that  he  knew  t^the  had  not  nngnea 
as  wdl  as  he  ought,  but  that  whatever  thtfjf 
had  given  him,  or  whatever  had  without  hu 
knowledge  been  taken  Arom  them  by  hia 
(^!QTB,  had  been  spent  in  their  defence, 
'  And  now/'he  added, '  I  am  going  to  meet 
duiger  on  your  behalf,  and  I  pray  you,  should 
I  return,  receive  me  as  you  do  now,  and  I 
will  give  you  back  all  that  has  been  taken 
from  you.  And  if  I  do  not  return,  crown 
my  Bon  as  your  king.'  Wmchelsey  wept,  and 
promised  that  he  would  do  so,  and  all  the 
beople  held  up  their  hands  in  token  of  their 
idelity  (Ftorei,  p.  409). 

The  barons,  however,  represented  that  it 
was  unadvisable  that  the  king  should  depart ; 
that  a  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  Scotland, 
that  the  country  was  exhausted,  that  no  more 
tallages  ought  to  be  levied,  and  that  the 
Ozeat  Charter  and  the  Forest  Charter  should 
be  confirmed  (i&.)  Edward  promised  to  con- 
firm the  charters  if  the  clergy  and  lai^  would 
make  him  grants.  The  grants  of  the  laity 
were  promised  by  certain  of  those  who  hod 
come  up  to  the  army  levied  from  the  various 
shires,  and  the  king  tried  in  vain  to  induce 
the  earls  to  hold  a  conference  with  him.  They 
sent  envoys  to  him  at  St.  Albans  on  the  28th, 
but  declined  to  come  in  person.  He  ordered 
the  subsidies  to  be  collected  from  the  laity, 
and  on  7  Aug.  pnbliBhed  a  letter  wluch  the 
i^erilTs  were  bidden  make  known  to  the  people 
at  Ii^e.  In  this  letter  he  said  that  he  lud 
heard  that  a  Ust  of  grievances  was  dnwn  up ; 
he  had  not  refiiRed  to  receive  it,  he  had  not 
as  yet  seen  it;  his  people  shomd  remember 
that  whatever  money  he  liad  taken  from  them 
he  had  used  in  their  defence.  If  he  should 
ntnm  lie  would  amend  all  thingo,  if  hot  he 


would  have  his  heir  do  so;  he  was  bound 
to  go  to  the  help  of  his  ally,  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  and  his  going  was  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  nation.  The  lords  had  promised 
him  a  grant  on  condition  that  he  confirmed 
the  charters,  and  he  prayed  the  people  to  give 
liim  all  the  help  they  could,  and  bade  t£em 
keep  the  p^wa  (Cvnox,  pp.  330-4).-  After 
the  publitttion  <h  this  letter  the  list  of  griev- 
ances was  prewnted;  it  puinnrts  to  be  the 
work  of  the  estates,  and  after  olgecting  to  the 
kinff*B  expedition  seta  forth  the  poverty  of  the 
reaun,  the  extent  to  which  it  was  burdened 
1^  taxation,  the  dlsr^ird  of  the  Orent  Charter 
and  of  the  Forest  Charter,  and  the  unjust 
seizure  of  wool,  and  finally  declares  that  the 
king  ought  not  to  leave  the  kingdom  in  the 
fhce  of  the  Scottish  rebellion,  and  for  other 
causes  (HBMiUGBUBaH,  ii.  ^1).  Edvrard, 
who  wo^  then  at  Odemer,  near  Winchelsea, 
answered  that  he  could  make  no  repl  v  to  these 
matters  without  his  council,  and  tnat  some 
members  of  it  had  already  crossed  to  Flandeia 
and  others  were  in  London,  and  he  retjuested 
the  eurls  that  if  thOT  would  not  go  with  him, 
tiiey  would  at  Iraat  abstain  from  doing  raischiei 
in  his  absence.  While  he  was  at  Winchelsea 
he  met  with  an  accident  that  might  have 
proved  fktal.  As  he  was  riding  on  the  mound 
that  defended  the  town  on  the  seaward  side, 
watching  hia  fleet,  his  horse  shied  at  a  wind- 
mill,  and  refused  to  advance  {  he  urged  it 
with  whip  and  spur,  and  the  animal  suddenlv 
lei^ped  from  the  mound  on  to  the  road  which 
lay  far  below,  winding  up  the  steep  ascent  of 
the  hill.  Luckily  it  tuignted  on  its  legs ;  the 
road  was  muddy  from  recent  rain,  and  though 
the  horse  slipped  some  feet,  the  king  was  able 
to  bring  it  up  again,  and  entered  the  gate  of 
thetownnnhnrt(TBiVBT,p.369).  On  10 Aug. 
the  clergy  who  nad  be«i  received  into  the 
king's  protection  met  in  convocation  to  dedde 
the  matter  of  the  grant  that  had  been  de- 
manded of  them ;  they  returned  answer  that 
they  would  apply  the  pope  for  parmisuon ; 
and  as  the  king  was  dissatisfied  with  thii  reply 
he  ordered  certain  not  Immoderate  taxaa  tow 
collected  o£F  them. 

Edward  set  sail  from  Winchelsea  on  the 
23rd,  landed  at  Sluys,  and  proceeded  to 
'  Bruges.   There  he  offered  to  bear  half  the 
'  expense  of  fortifying  the  town,  but  found  that 
;  the  townsmen  werehostile  to  the  count ;  thcrf 
I  refused  to  become  parties  to  tlie  alliance  be 
had  made  with  Ony,  and  ware  iaelined  to 
surrender  the  town  to  the  FVeneL  Itwainot 
safe  for  Iiim  to  remain  there,  and  He  marched 
to  Olwnt,  where  the  burghers  had  made  terms 
with  the  French.   Edward^s  soldiers  treated 
the  Hemish  with  much  violence,  plundered 
the  neighbourhood,  and  especially  the  town  ol 
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Bannae,  where  they  Blew  two  hundred  meo, 
for  which  the  kin^  bad  Mme  of  them  haiif^ 
^EMINeBVBOH,  il.  169;  Rl8HA!Te£B,p.4i;j). 
While  he  was  in  Flanders  hiB  son  Edwanl 
was  forced  to  confirm  the  charters,  and  to  add 
certain  clauses  that  met  the  grievances  stated 
in  the  remonstrance  drawn  up  by  the  earls. 
The  charters  thus  conflrmed  awl  enlarged 
wen  aent  turn  to  Edward,  irba  oonfln^d 
them  at  Ghent  on  6  Nor.  (^SMtiiea,  i.  978> 
Hie  addittonal  ardeles  are  directed  agaiwt 
taxation  without  the  common  consent  of  the 
Teaim,  and  against  the  arhitnuy  impositioB 
of  the  maletote  of  40g.  on  wool,  the  right 
ct  the  crown  to  the  ancient  aids,  taxes,  and 
prieea  hein^  reserved.  The  q)ecial  import- 
ance of  thu  enactment  lies  in  the  fact  that 
chiefly  owing  to  the  work  of  Edward  the 
consent  of  the  nation  now  meant  the  concffr- 
renoe  of  the  estates  of  die  nalm  aaaembled 
in  parliament,  without  which  taxation  was 
now  generally  illegaJ.  When  the  Gtreat 
CSiarter  was  granted,  no  such  machinery  fDr 
the  ezpresRon  of  the  pc^iular  will  was  in  ex* 
istence.  The  aitioleB  are  extant  in  tnvofonna: 
in  Frcmoh,  the  Tenion  which  ludds  a  penn»- 
aent  place  in  the  statute  book,  and  hy  which 
Edwavd  eonndered  Aat  he  was  bound;  and 
in  Latin,  under  the  title  '  De  Tallagio  non 
conoedendo,'  uid  in  this  form  they  are  con- 
nderablymwastringent.  Althoughthe  Latin 
varaion  was  nota  stotutC)  and  is  either  an  In- 
accnrate  version  of  the  French  articles,  or  may 
represent  the  demands  on  which  they  were 
founded^  it  has  obtained  the  force  of  a  statute 
because  it  is  referred  to  as  such  in  the  preamble 
to  the  Petition  of  Right  of  1628  (Qmtrt.  Hist. 
iL  141  sq.)  Shortly  after  this  an  invasion  (J 
the  Scots  gave  Wmdielsey  an  opportunity 
for  bringing  the  dispute  hetwem  ue  crown 
and  the  clergy  to  an  end  1^  recommending  a 
grant.  Edward  did  not  aeoom^Iish  uythmg 
against  the  French ;  the  Flemish  towns  wen 
not  inoUned  to  nq^ort  him,  and  his  allies 
m«  him  no  han^  Still  hie  presence  in 
Flandera  checked  Philip,  and  inclined  him  to 
accept  the  mediation  m  Boni&ce  VIII,  who 
intMrfered  in  the  cause  at  peace  in  August 
(J^Mem,  ii-  791).  After  some  delay  terms 
were  arranged  tor  two  years.  While  negotia- 
tions were  in  progress  a  serious  commotion 
was  raised  in  Ghent  agMnst  the  English  on 
S  Feb.  1398,  and  Edward's  foot  soldiers  burnt 
and  sacked  part  of  the  city.  The  Flemings 
excused  their  rising  by  declaring  that  the 
English  had  done  them  much  injury,  and 
Ed  wud,  who  knerw  t^thewaa  in  their  power, 
was  fOToed  to  give  them  a  large  sum  as  a 
recompense  (HRMnraBxntoH,  ii.  170  sq.)  On 
14  Miirv^  he  letnmed  to  England.  Later  in 
the  year  the  terms  with  Fhaace  ware  renewed 


'  through  the  pope's  mediation,  and  it  was  ar- 
rangud  that  Edward  should  manv  Margaret, 
the  French  king's  sister,  and  that  liis  heir 
Edwnrd  rfwuld  be  contracted  to  Isabella, 
Philip's  daughter.  Edward's  marriage  to«^ 
,  ^ace  at  Canterbury  on  10  Se^.  1299.  'fhe 
I  truce  of  129S  was  renewed  the  next  year,  and 
finaUy  was  converted  into  a  lasting  peaoe, 
«hichwascMicludedDn20AfayiaC».  Gas- 
oony  was  restored  to  hini,  hut  he  aaaifloed  the 
interests  of  his  idly,  the  Ooont  of  Flandns, 
whom  he  left  exposed  to  thetengeuiee  of  the 
French  king,  Tbe  F^ch  "Vtm  ended  oppor- 
tunely for  Edward,  for  the  Scottish  rebelucriii 
demanded  his  immediate  attention.  Wallace 
had  inflicted  a  disastrous  ddfeat  upon  the 
Enji^  at  the  hridce  of  Stirling  on  ll  Sept. 
1397,  and  bad  laid  waste  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland. 

Im mediately  on  his  return  Edward  orderad 
Commissioners  to  make  inquiry  into  griev- 
aooes  in  every  county,  and  sammoneda  la} 
parliament  to  meet  at  York  on  95  May.  The 
umy  was  commanded  to  assemb^  at  Rox- 
burgh on  dS  June,  and  the  Earls  of  Norfolk 
ana  IKar^brd  declared  that  they  would  not 
attend  unless  the  king  wain  confirmed  tte 
charters  and  the  new  articles.  In  order  to 
meet  their  demand  certain  nobles  swore,  on 
bohalf  of  the  king,  that  if  he  was  vietorioiu 
he  would  do  what  th^  required.  After 
Visiting  t^e  shrine  of  at.  John  of  Beverley 
and  other  holy  places,  Edward  met  his  army 
at  Boxbnrgh,  and  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  seven  thousand  horse  and  eighty  thousand 
fbot  nearly  all  Welsh  and  Irish,  and  was 
soon  Joined  by  a  force  ftom  Gascony.  He 
inarched  through  Benvickshirewithoot  meet- 
ing the  enemy,  for  the  Scots  kept  out  of  h^ 
way  and  wasted  the  country.  At  Kirkliston 
he  waited  for  newfi  of  the  ships  he  had  ordered 
to  sail  into  the  Forth  with  auindiea.  Pro- 
visions grew  scarce,  his  Welflh  infautiy  be- 
came mntinous,  and  he  had  determiiwd  to 
fall  back  on  Edinburgh  and  theKe  wait  floir 
his  ships,  when  part  of  his  fleet  at  last  ap- 
peared with  the  supplies  be  needed,  and  on 
the  third  daiy  afterwards,  31  July,  a  mes- 
senger from  two  Scottish  lords  informed  him 
that  the  enemy  was  at  Falkiik.  His  army 
camped  that  night  in  the  open  on  Linlith- 
gow heath,  and  the  next  morning,  when  the 
trumpet  sounded  at  daybreak,  the  king's  horse, 
»cited  hj  the  general  bustle^  threw  him  as 
he  was  in  the  act  of  mounting,  and  broke 
two  of  his  ribs  with  a  kick  (Tbivet,  p.  373). 
Eldward,  nevertheless,  mounted  and  rode 
throughout  the  day  as  though  he  had  received 
no  injury.  The  Rccrttlsh  cavalry  fled  with- 
out striking  a  blow  (FoBSVir) ;  the  archers 
gave  way  after  th6lr  leader  wa-  slain,  Imt 
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the  infantry,  which  Wallace  had  arranged 
in  four  compact  massee,  Btood  firm,  and  the 
English  horse  charged  in  rain  against  th^ 
spears.  At  last  they  were  broken  by  the 
jfeiglish  archers  and  ay  ToUeys  of  stones  from 
the  other  foot  soldiers,  and  were  then  help- 
lees.  Edward's  victory  was  complete ;  twentT 
thousand  Scots  are  said  to  have  perished, 
while  only  two  men  of  rank  fell  on  the  EOf^ 
lish  side  ^FbitBi).  On  advancing  to  Sfe£> 
ling,  Edwacd  fettod  that  the Scotsn&d burnt 
tbe  town  i  be  lay  there  fifteen  days  to 
cover  flNun  Ids  hurt,  sending  out  eneditiimB 
to  ravage  the  conntay,  and  putting  the  castle 
in  a  state  of  defence.  He  then  marched  to 
AbwOMn,  and  thence  through  Clydesdale  to 
Ayr,  intending  to  advance  intn  Gallow^, 
butproneionsuuled,  and  he  returned  through 
Annandale  and  received  the  surrender  of 
iBruce's  castle  of  Lochmaben.  On  9  Sept. 
he  was  at  Carlisle,  and  there  held  a  council, 
at  which  he  granted  the  estates  of  the  Scot- 
tish noUea  to  his  own  lords.  The  E&rU  of 
Norfolk  and  Hereford  now  requested  that 
tbcFf  might  return  borne,  declaring  that  their 
honee  men  were  worn  out,  tbougbtbey 
lU  it  be  known  that  tbey  were  i^enaed  b^ 
cause  the  hin^  had  granted  the  Isle  of  Axran 
to  Thomas  Bisset,  a  Scottish  lord  who  bad 
seised  it,  whereas  they  said  that  he  had  pro- 
mised to  do  nothing  without  their  oounseL 
EdwardTs  army,  iducb  had  already  suffered 
much  from  fat  igue  and  privations,  was  greatly 
weakened  by  their  departvire,  and  no  further 
operations  of  any  importance  were  attempted. 
A  fter  staying  for  a  while  at  Jedhmgb,  New- 
castle, Durluun,  and  Tynemoutb,  he  spent 
CbristmasatCottingham,  and  marched  south- 
wards early  in  1399,  having  utterly  crushed 
the  rising  under  Wallace,  but  leaving  the 
land  beyond  the  Forth  virtually  unsubdued, 
and  the  whole  country  ready  to  break  into 
lavolt.  In  spite  of  his  magnifictoit  army,  his 
•uocess  was  limited  by  want  of  povisbooa^ 
and  b;  the  discontent  and  suspicion  of  the 
constable  and  marshal. 

The  promise  Edward  had  made  before  his 
expedition  that  he  would  confirm  the  obarters 
was  claimed  in  a.  great  council  he  held  at 
London  on  8  March.  He  was  displeased, 
and,  though  he  declared  that  he  would  give 
his  answer  the  next  day,  removed  from  the 
ci^  during  the  night.  Suspecting  that  he 
meant  to  evade  his  promise,  the  lords  came 
after  him  and  blamed  him  for  his  removal. 
He  declared  that  he  bad  moved  for  the  sake 
of  better  air^  and  told  them  to  go  to  bis 
csauneil  for  hia  amswar.  The  Great  Charter 
was  confirmed,  but  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  Forest  Charter  was  added,  'saving  tlie 
fi^t  p<  oiur  crown,'  and  when  the  people, 


who  were  assembled  in  St.  Paul's  church- 
yard to  hear  the  charters  and  the  king's  con- 
firmation, heard  this  salvo,  their  lueaBin^ 
were  turned  into  curses  (i^iUNOBirseB,  li. 
183).  Another  coimeil  was  held  in  A^y, 
and.  the  king  then  confirmed  both  the  char- 
ters without  any  salvo,  and  promised  to  issue 
a  commission  for  a  penunbulation  of  the 
forests,  in  wder  to  settle  disputes  and  de- 
clare the  refimnation  of  abnsea.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  pope,  Edwud  liberated  Baliol 
m  July  and  delivered  him  to  tiie  legate,  for 
be  was  anxiona  to  meet  the  wishes  «f  BOaif* 
face,  in  the  hage  that  he  would  speedily  rft< 
gain  Gascony,  and  was  disappointed  at  not 
receiving  it  at  bis  marriage  in  S^tember, 
Soon  after  his  marriage  be  be^fan  to  make 
affangements  foraaotherexpedttion  to  Scot- 
laud,  for  the  regmts  chosen  by  the  Scottish 
lords,  who  were  upheld  by  Philip,  were 
threatening  his  garrison  in  Stirlii^f.  On 
11  Nov.  he  held  a  coonoil  at  York,  and  ad- 
vanced thence  with  his  army  as  far  as  Ber- 
wick. There,  however,  the  barons  declared 
that  it  was  too  late  in  the  year  to  make  a 
oarnMMn,  and  that  th^  would  go  no  Airther, 
fisr  the  King,  they  aaid, was  not  cairj^igoub 
the  confirmation  of  the  charters.  He  was 
therefore  obliged  to  return,  and  to  authorise 
the  summder  of  Stirling.  After  spending 
Christmas  at  Berwick,  he  returned  to  tfae 
south,  and  held  a  parliament  at  London  on 
6  March  1300,  wluch  '  contained  both  com- 
mons and  dei^ '  (Coiut.  Hut.  ii.  149).  The 
queeCion  of  the  charters  was  again  renewed. 
Again  the  king;  confirmed  them,  and  gave  his 
oousent  to  a  series  of  artides  sapplementary 
!  to  the  Great  Charter('articuli  super  cartas '), 
'  enactii^  chieflysuD^reformsintbesystem 
of  s-dminietering  justice.  Li  this  parliament 
I  the  king  yielded  to  the  vrill  of  the  nation  is 
'  the  matter  of  the  Ibresta,  and  ordered  the  pei^ 
I  ambnlat-ions.  At  midsummar  he  again  met 
I  a  force  composed  of  those  who  owed  military 
I  senriceatCarlis1e,and  marched intoScotlaad 
I  with  three  thousand  men  at  arms,  his  bannei 
I  diqilaying  *  three  leopards  oourant  of  fine 
gold,  set  on  red,  fierce,  haughty,  and  cruel ' 
(S't^e  of  CarlaverodkfV,  23).  Bfe  took  Lodi- 
maben,  and,  about  lOJuly,  the  castle  of  Car- 
laverock,  which  was  for  some  time  held  against 
hia  army  by  a  garrison  of  only  sixty  men.  As 
a  rewanl  for  their  valour  Edward  granted 
them  life  and  limb,  and  ordered  that  each  of 
them  should  receive  a  new garment  {ib.  p.  87). 
Ho  entered  Galloway,  and  tiiere  had  an  in- 
tarviaw  with  oertun  Scottish  liurd^  "triio 
demanded  that  Baliol  should  be  allowed  to 
reign  over  them ;  he  refused  their  demmda 
itnd  marched  to  brine,  remaining  in  Qallo- 
way  until  the  end  of  Oetobsb   Wiiile  he 
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was  at  Sweetheart  Abbey  Archbishop  Win- 
ehelsey  came  to  him  on  ^  Au^.,  in  company 
with  a  papal  envoy,  bringing  him  a  bull  from 
Bimi&ee  commanding  mm  to  abstain  from 
further  hoetilities,  denyii^  his  right  to  the 
lordshipof  Scotland,  and  declaring  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  holysee.  WiachelBey,iti8  8aid, 
ad&d  an  exhortation  of  his  own,  and  spoke 
of  the  safety  of  the  citixens  of  Jerusaleni, 
and  how  those  who  trusted  in  God  were  as 
Mount  Zion  (Ps.  exxr.  1).  'By  God's  blood,' 
the  king  shouted, '  I  will  not  hold  my  peace 
foT  Zion,  nor  keep  silence  for  Jerasalem  '  (Is. 
Ixii.  1),  *but  I  will  defend  my  right  that  is 
known  to  all  the  world  with  all  my  might ' 
( WALSTNeHAn).  The  story  may  not  be  true, 
but  BO  devout  a  king  as  Edward  may  weU 
faaTe  capped  texts  with  the  arohbiehop  to 
good  purpose.  A  letter  was  given  to  Win- 
cbels^  promising  that  the  king  would  send 
the  pope  an  answer  after  be  had  consulted 
with  the  cooncil  of  his  lords,  for  it  was  '  the 
custom  of  the  kingdom  of  Englaiid  tJiat  in 
matters  touching  the  state  tie  realm  their 
advice  should  be  askod  who  were  ttSbcted  by 
the  business' (Matt.  Wbstkov.  p.  426).  On 
80  Oct.  he  yielded  to  Philip's  mediation,  and 
printed  tabe  Scots  a  trace  until  the  fbllow- 
irg  Whitsnntide. 

In  January  1301  Edward  held  a  parliament 
at  Lincoln,  at  which  the  report  of  the  peram- 
bulations of  the  forests  was  received.  The 
forest  question  was  still  productive  of  sus- 
picion and  annovance;  it  toaohed  the  rights 
and  property  of  the  long,  audit  deeply  affected 
tilewellbeingofmMiymhissubjects.  Edward 
would  not  consent  to  the  disaffijrestauents 
which  were  ooiit«nplated  onleMthe  prelates 
and  lords  could  assure  him  that  be  might  do 
so  without  breaUng  his  oath — ^probably  some 
oathnotto  alienate  the  poperty of  thecrown, 
and  without  stripping  the  crown  of  its  rights. 
On  the  other  band,  the  lords  complained  of 
Walter  Lauffton,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  the 
treasurer,  and  presented  a  series  of  articles  by 
Henry  Keighley,  one  of  the  members  for  Lan- 
cashire, demanding  a  heeh  oonfirmatjon  of 
the  chaJiwts,  the  execution  of  the  die^brest- 
ments,  and  various  other  concessions,  while 
the  iHshops  declared  that  Uiey  must  obt«un 
the  pope's  consent  before  they  could  make  a 
grant.  The  conduct  of  the  buons  appears  to 
have  been  vnieasonahle.  Edward  scarcely 
deserved  to  he  treated  -with  so  much  distrust 
though  he  had  to  some  extent  brought  it  on 
himself  by  the  tenadty  with  whidi  he  had 
dung  to  what  seemed  to  faim  to  be  the  rights 
ofthecrowninthematteroftheforests.  He 
upheld  his  minister,  but  was  forced  to  assent 
to  most  of  the  barons'  articles.  Nevertho* 
less  he  was  de^ly  angered,  and  imprisoned 


Keighley,  though  only  for  a  Shcvt  time.  An 
article  declaring  that  the  goods  of  the  clergy 
should  not  be  taxed  without  tJie  consent  of 
the>  pope  he  rejected ;  it  was  a  mgn  that 
WiueheUey  was  acting  in  conjunotion  wit^ 
thebamw.  lite  aiiAihuni^  had  already  shown 
by  his  conduct  withiegaid  to  the  papal  pr^ 
tensicnu  over  Scotland  that  he  was  not  un- 
willing to  «se  his  ctf  ceto  emburass  the  king, 
and  Edward  did  not  forget  to  requite  Um  for 
thepart  he  now  took  in  nipwaiding  his  abase- 
ment (Conrt.  Hist.  iL  160  sq.)  Edwi^  akiU 
fuUy  broke  the  alliance  between  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  barons.  After  the  commons 
had  been  dismissed,  he  lud  the  pope's  bull 
before  the  barons,  and  rrauestea  them  to 
send  Uieir  own  answer.  On  12  Feb.  they 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope  on  behalf  of  the 
whole  eommunity  of  the  realm,and  addressed 
to  hiu  by  seven  earls  and  nine^-seven  barons, 
dedaring  that  the  kings  En^and  otu^t 
not  to  answer  coaceming  their^riits  befine 
any  judge»  eodeaiBSdeu  en*  civil,  togetlur 
with  more  a  lOra  kind  (Jbdera,  ii.  860; 
HuoHSOTrBeH,  ii.  Sll).  this  letter  the 
biflh(^  had  no  part.  On  7  May  the  king 
also  scut  the  pope  a  long  statement  of  the 
historical  gronnos  on  wnich  he  hosed  his 
claim  {Fadere^  ii.  863).  His  troubles  with 
the  baronage  now  ceased.  His  old  opponent, 
Humphrey  Bohun,  was  dead,  and  nis  son 
Humphrey,  fourth  earl  of  Hereford  [q.  r.], 
married  the  king's  daughter  EUzabeth  in 
1308,  and  surrendered  his  estates,  reoeiving 
them  back  in  tail,  and  the  childless  Eii^  ol 
If  oifolk  made  the  king  hia  heir,  and  enteved 
into  a  nrailar  amuurement  (see  under  BieoD, 
BofiBR,  fifth  eari  of  Noxfotk,  and  Oemt.  Miit 
iL  154). 

At  midsununer  Edward  agammteredSoot^ 
land  and  took  the  castle  of  Bonkill  in  the 
Merse.  No  vigorous  oppoaition  was  made 
to'  his  authority  south  of^  the  Forth,  thouj^ 
the  Scots  lost  no  opportunity  of  secretly  in- 
juring the  English,  and  pursued  the  wise 
policy  of  cutting  off  stragglers,  snddistressing 
the  army  by  wasting  the  country  so  that  no 
forage  was  to  be  had.  Many  horses  died  of 
hunger  and  cold  before  Edward  went  into 
winter  quarters  atIiulithgow,whwe  he  spent 
Christmas.  His  designs  of  conquest  were 
cheeked  by  Philip,  who  again  mevaued  on  him 
togranta  truce  until  Noventbar  1803.  Som 
aftev  his  retnm  to  Eng^d  the  difficulUes 
thathad  restrained  his  action  againstScotland 
began  to  clear  away.  Bonifoce  found  that  he 
needed  help  against  Philip,  and,as  he  h(q;)ed  to 
obtain  it  from  Edward,  he  gave  up  the  cause 
of  the  Scots;  and  Philip,  who  was  anxious  to 
devote  all  his  strength  to  the  war  with  Flan- 
ders, oonoluded  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  which 
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Idt  the  Scots  to  tiMir  &t&  Edvai^  now 
titrthehadailut  regained  Gmoodj  and  was 
£rM  itom  embanaBonenfc  at  Iu>me  and  abroad, 
Taa  able  to  oanr  on  a  more  decided  policy 
with  respect  to  Scotland.  Affairs  had  gone 
badly  there,  for  on  24  FeK  1803  Oomyn  had 
defeated  an  EngUsh  army  under  Sir  John 
Segrare  at  Koalin.  On  26  May  Edward  met 
his  am^at  Roxburgh ;  he  marohed  by  Edin- 
kracgh,  Perth,  l&echin,  Aberdeen,  and  Banff 
without  meeting  any  resietance  save  at  Bre- 
chin, which  stood  a  siege  of  about  three 
weeks.*  Then  he  advanced  into  Moray,  re- 
owved  the  submission  of  the  lords  <a  the 
noith  at  the  castle  of  Loehindm'b  (FaEDW, 
p.  989),  and  continued  his  ravagee  as  far  as 
Uuthneas.  Stiilinf  ,  the  only  place  tliat  still 
held  ont  against  mm,  he  passed  by.  He 
inarched  south  to  Dunfermline,  where  he  was 
joined  faiy  his  gneen.  and  passed  the  winter 
there,  xeouving  the  fealty  of  many  Scottish 
nobles,  and  among  thnn  of  Oomyn.  His  ex- 
penses were  heavy,  and  he  was  forced  to  find 
omtsomewayof nuHngmooey.  Accordingly, 
in  February  1804,  he  issued  writs  ftnr  col- 
lecting tallage  from  his  demesne.  This  was 
oontruy  to  the  spirit^  thoufh  not  to  the  let- 
ter, of  the  conflirnstion  of  the  charters ;  it 
was  an  expedient  that  naturally  commended 
itself  to  his  mind  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing his  purpose  without  violating  the  exact 
terms  en  his  pledge.  Li  March  he  held  a 
paiVamentat  Bt.  Andrews,  and  sll  die  Scots 
who  were  suonnoned  attended  it  save  Wal- 
hoe  sad  Fraser ;  of  Wallaoe  he  wrote  on  the 
Srd  that  no  terms  were  to  be  offered  him 
save  onconditional  surrender.  At  St.  An- 
drews he  fixed  the  amounts  which  the  barons 
were  to^^y  as  the  price  of  obtainiiw  his 
peace.  When  this  businGas  was  concluded 
he  laid  eiege  to  Stirling  Oastle ;  it  was  de- 
fended with  great  conrage,  and  Edward,  who 
was  eager  to  take  it,  was  more  than  once  hit 
missiles  from  the  walls.  The  sia^  taxed 
hie  resources ;  he  sent  to  England  for  mate- 
rials for  Greek  fire,  ordered  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  steip  off  the  lead  from  the  churches 
of  Perth  and  Donblane  and  send  it  to  him, 
uid  employed  Robert  Bruce  in  conveying  the 
fVamework  for  bis  engines  {Socummts,  ii.  479, 
481).  The  garrison  surrendered  at  discretion 
on  24  July.  Edward  granted  them  their 
Uves  and  merely  punished  them  by  imprison- 
nent.  He  then  made  arrangements  for  the 
government  of  the  country  and  the  custody 
of  the  castles,  and,  accompanied  by  a  num- 
ber of  Scottish  nobles,  marched  southwards 
to  Jedburgh,  re-entered  England,  and  spent 
ChristuiSR  at  Lincoln.  The  court  of  king's 
bench  and  the  exchequer,  which  had  been  at 
York  erer  since  T'me  1297,  now  returned  to 


Westminster.  The  fbUowing  sumnier  Wal- 
lace was  delivered  up  to  the  English,  was 
brought  to  London,  was  tried  for  treasan, 
murders,  robberies,  and  other  felonies,  and 
was  put  to  death  on  23  Aug. 

Edward  returned  to  Londtm  on  80  Jan. 
1306,  and,  finding  that  during  his  absence  a 
number  of  crimes  of  violence  nad  been  com- 
mitted by  hired  ruffians,  he  caused  a  statute 
to  be  made  against  such  offences,  and  in  April 
issued  a  writ  founded  upon  it,  called  *  of  Trail- 
baston/  for  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  the 
guilty  {Solla  Iff  I^rliammtj  i.  178  ;  Ftedera, 
u.  11960).  He  had  trouble  in  his  own  family, 
for  in  June  the  Ptinoe  cf  Walss,  who  was 
andi»  the  influence  of  Kere  Gvvestoiif  grieir- 
ously  insulted  and  wronged  Bishop  La^fton, 
and  was  kept  in  diwraee  ftnr  six  mouths  [see 
under  Edward  HJ  In  the  course  of  the 
summer  a  Gascon  noble,  Bertnmd  de  Goth, 
archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  one  of  Kdward's  sub- 
jects, was  raised  to  the  papacy  as  Clemeut  Y. 
Political  and  personal  reasons  combined  to 
rendw  him  anxious  to  oblige  Edward,  and 
he  invited  him  to  be  present  at  his  corona- 
tion {Fadera,  iL  966).  The  king  did  not  go, 
but  sent  ambassadors  to  treat  of  ceriain  mat>- 
ters  that  *  lay  deep  in  his  heart'  (t6.  p.  971). 
These  were  the  promises  he  had  made  con- 
cerning the  charters,  and  the  offence  that 
Winchelsey  had  given  him  (CAmnc^  Ed- 
ward  It  Intiod.  cv).  He  rouBdered  tint  he 
had  been  fivced  to  diminish  the  just  rights 
of  the  crown  by  yielding  to  the  demands  fijv 
a  perambnladon  utd  disafforesting,  and  th^ 
his  sutgeots  had  taken  an  unfair  advantage 
of  him ;  and  it  con  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
his  love  of  hunting  rendered  the  ooncessions 
he  was  forced  to  make  peculiarly  grievous  to 
him.  Accordingly,  at  liis  reque^  Clement 
absolved  him  from  Uie  pledges  ue  had  entered 
into  in  1297  (i6.  p.  978).  In  condemning  his 
conduct,  and  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  con- 
demnation, it  must  be  remembered  that  he 
took  no  advantage  of  this  bull,  and  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  standard  of  the  time  should 
also  be  taken  into  account.  Clement  further 
ordered  that  no  excommunication  was  to  be 
pronounced  wunst  him  mUiont  the  sano- 
tion  of  the  Roman  see,  and  thus  deprived 
Winchelsey  of  the  means  of  defending  hiio- 
self  against  the  king.  Edward  had  uready 
shown  that  he  looked  on  the  archbish(^  with 
disfovour,  for  he  must  have  araroved  of  the 
excommunication  pronounced  against  Win- 
cbelseyin  1301  in  tne  matter  ofasuitbroi^bt 
i^ainst  him  at  Rome,  and  his  anger  was  kept 
aJive  by  a  quarrel  between  Winchelsey  and 
Bishop  Luiston.  In  1306  the  archbishop 
heard  tliat  the  king  atid  Langton  had  pro- 
cured his  suspension,  and  went  to  the  king 
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and  aaiked  him  to  etond  his  frie«d,  jBd^ud 
nplied  with  ^reat  bitterneBS,  Teeunduig  him 
tjt die  trouble  and  humiliation  he  had  hvought 
Qj^on  him,  and  talHag  him  plainlr  that  he 
wished  him  oat  <tf  the  kinsdom  (BiBCHnrch' 
rar,  p.  16).  The,  letter  «  suBpension  tiuit 
the  kutf  had  soBgAt  fi»  urriTM  (Omeiiui, 
fi.  86ft),  and  yrmAOaey  left  Eaolaiidj 
not  to  ntam  dnrinB:  tihe  Ung^  life.  BGs  ob- 
aence  enabled  the  King  and  thfrfvAItuttiit 
to  Rive  a  £^eck  to  the  mggiesaionB  of  Bone, 
udled  to  thefiunouB  letter  of  remonstraiioe 
•gftfaist  papal  oppnssionB  dnwn  up  by  Uie 
parllammt  at  Carlisle  in  the  spring  of  1807. 
itTereTthelees  Edwaxd  was  f«ced  to  make 
some  eoDceauons  to  Che  pope,  and  to  draw 
hack  in  a  measure  from  tne  position  he  had 
taken  up  in  order  to  secure  his  triumph  over 
the  archbishop  {G»Mt.  HiH.  ii.  166). 

Heanirtuls,  in  September  1306,  Edward 
held  a  council  at  Lcnidoii,  composed  of  cer- 
tain htahops  aad  nobles  both  of  fbglandand 
Sootlaad,  who  drew  up  a  scheme  lor  the  ad- 
miiustntiMKrf  Seetlaiid,  dividing  the  country 
intojudidal  districts^and  appointing  justice^ 
and  iherift  m  m  England  (^rc«,^.  4iS3). 

scheme  was  f^prored  vj  ^e  kmg,  and 
he  ftdhr  heUeved  that  he  had  at  last  seemed 
the  snhmisuim  of  the  eonntry.  In  the  fbU 
lowmg  ]rear,after  taking  his  pleasure  on  the 
borders  of  "Wiltshire  and  Hampshire  he  went 
to  Winchester  to  ke^  Lent,  and  while  he 
was  there  received  tidings  of  the  rebellion  <)f 
Bobert  Brace  and  the  murder  of  Oomyn.  He 
despatched  a  force  to  Scotland,  under  the 
Ban  of  Pembroke  and  two  other  kids,  gare 
Gascony  to  his  son  Edward,  and  iasiMd  a 
{nraelamation  that  all  who  were  bound  to 
reeeiTe  knighthood  should  eome  up  to  Weet- 
minster  fordiat  pnrpoae.  Thenha  jounimd 
to  London  in  a  horB»*littar^  fat  he  was  infirm 
and  could  not  ride.  On  Whitsunday,  22  May, 
he  hdd  a  magnificent  festiTol,  knighted  Us 
son,  and  invested  him  with  the  duchy  of 
Aquitaine,  and  the  prince  knighted  about 
three  hundred  of  his  oompaiuons  iq  West- 
■uiister  Abbe^.  Then,  in  the  midst  of  the 
fbrtival,  the  king  voww  *  before  God  and  the 
swans '  that  he  would  punish  Bruce,  and  after 
that  would  no  more  Iwar  arms  agauist  dixis- 
tian  men,  but  would  go  to  the  Holy  Land 
anddietheTe(ft&.p.462;TBiTsr,p.408).  The 
prince  at  onoe  marched  to  Scotland,  and  he 
ndlowed  Xfj  easy  stages  towards  Ooilisle, 
where  he  had  summmed  hit  army  to  as- 
semble on  8  July.  ]^  was  ^adted  hy 
^sontery,  and  on  28  Sept.  tamed  aude  to 
Lonereost  and  Joined  tbequeent3iaf»(C!ln)ti. 
£aRereo««,p.2a3).  Thelemtyhehadhitherto 
shown  in  dealing  with  the  Scottish  nobles 
had  &iled  <d  it*  purpose,  and  he.  now  iatoed 


a  decree  that  all  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Comyn,  and  all  who  shelterefl  t?i'-m,  elinulrj 
be  put  to  death,  o^d  that  all  who  bt^bn^tKl 
touie  party  of  Bruce  should,  stter  conviotion, 
be  imprisoned  during  pleasure^  a  decree  whicli^ 
considraing  the  habits  of  the  tixooj  certafnlgr 
cannot  he  considered  excess'tTd^  cunrou. 
The  English  army  was  succeoelul;  Bratwff 
adherents  were  dispersed,  and  h^fl^  for  shd-' 
ter  to  Ireland.  The  war  wae  condttctcd,  aa 
all  wars  between  the  English  au<I  Scots  -n-Bra 
conducted,  with  considerable  ferocitj^  anij 
some  Scottish  prisoaera  of  ritik  were  tried^ 
condemnedL  and  executed  wirh  uiiich  bar- 
barity. Edward  can  scarcely  tw  held  gmlt- 
less  of  cruelty  in  these  cases,  but  his  cruelty 
was  not  pmrposelea^  and  his  temper,  whi<ui 
had  no  doubt  been  soured  by  age,  disappoints 
ment,  and  sickness,  was  severely  tried  |  fcnr 
these  men  had  broken  the  oaths  oi  fealty  they 
had  made  to  him,  and  th^  falseness  threo- 
tened  to  ruin  the  work  on  which  he  had 
ezpmded  so  much  labour  and  treaaure,  and 
which  he  believed  had  been  crowned  with 
suooess.  The  Oountees  of  Buchan  and  the 
sister  of  Brace  were  anlgeeted  to  an  im- 
prisonment of  much  severity,  though  they 
were  not  treated  so  harshly  as  is  often  stated 
[see  under  Cohtn,  Jobs,  third  Euti.  or  Bv- 
OHAX].  Edward  appears  to  have  remained 
at  Lanercost  until  about  1  March  1S07,  suf- 
fering much  from  sickness  {Chrm.  de  Lanar- 
oo$t,Y-  Biid  before  he  left  gave  direction^ 
on  26  Feb.  for  the  banishment  of  Oaveston, 
the  evil  counsellor  of  his  son  (JFhsciera,  ii. 
1043).  He  then  weqt  to  Carlisle  to  meet  his 
parliament,  and  remained  there.  His  army 
was  summoned  to  meet  at  Carlisle  soon  after 
midsummer,  and  as  Bruce  had  returned  aif  d 
had  cwmd  a  transient  success  he  determined 
to  tue  the  field  in  person,  and  hoping  that 
his  health  was  restored,  offered  in  tlie  cathe- 
dral hia  Utter  and  the  hones  that  drew  it, 
and  set  out  on  horseback  on  Monday,  $Ju^. 
His  malady  refanmed  with  increased  seve- 
rity, and  that  day  ha  only  journeyed  two 
miles.  Still  his  spirit  was  undaunted;  he 
again  set  out  the  next  day,  and  again  could 
not  ride  further  than  the  sanaedistancfa.  On 
Wednesd^  he  rested,  and  the  naxt  day  ar- 
rived at  Bui^-on-S«ndB  (Tkitbt,  p.  418, 
n.  There  ne  took  leave  of  the  Prince  ef 
Wales ;  he  bade  him  send  his  heart  to  the 
Holy  La^d  with  a  hundred  kn^ts,  who 
were  to  serve  there  for  a  year;  not  to  buxy 
his  body  ufitH  he  hod  utterly  subdued  the 
Scots }  fmd  to  cany  his  hones  from,  place  to 
plMe  wherever  he  lAiould  march  against  them, 
that  so  he  might  still  lead  the  army  to  vic- 
tory, and  never  to  recall  Gaveston  without 
the  Gommonwmsunt  of  the  nation.   He  died 
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with,  it  is  said,  words  of  faith  in  God  Mfoa 
his  lips,  on  f^day,  7  July,  at  the  we  of 
sixty-eight  (Chron.  de  Zanereost,  p.  108), 
Hie  son  disobeyed  his  dying  oommands,  and 
he  was  buried  in  "Westmingter  Abbey  on 
27  Oct.  By  his  first  wife,  Eleanor  of  Cas- 
tile, he  had  four  sons :  John  and  Henry,  who 
died  in  infancy ;  Alfonso,  who  lived  to  the  ago 
of  twelve ;  and  Edward,  who  succeeded  him ; 
and  nine  daaghter8,fiDurof  .wlunu  died  yoiing. 
The  otJiera  were :  Eleanor,  horn  in  1296,  be^ 
trothed  to  Alfonso  of  Aragon  {fiedeni,  ii. 
214),  married  Henir  III,  oonnt  of  Bar,  in 
129S,  and  died  in  1S98 ;  Joanna,  bom  at 
Acre  in  1272,  betrothed  in  1278  to  Hart- 
nann,  ewi  of  the  Empemr  Rndolf  1007), 
who  was  drowned  in  1S8I,  married  first,  Gil- 
bert, earl  of  Gloucester,  in  128$,  and  secondly, 
in  1296,  against  the  will  of  her  father,  a 
simple  knigbt,  Balph  of  Monthenner,  who 
thus  obtained  the  earldom  of  Gloucester 
(HEMiwQBtmoH,  ii.  70,  records  how  she  de- 
fended her  conduct  in  making  this  marriage), 
she  died  in  1307 ;  Mnworet,  bom  in  127fi, 
married  Johu,  aiwrwaras  duke  6f  Brabant, 
in  1290,  and  died  in  1818 ;  Maiy,  bom  in 
1279,  took  the  vol  at  Amesbunr  in  lS8t 
somewhat  against  the  wish  of  her  nther,  who 
yielded  in  this  matter  to  the  uivent  request 
of  the  queen-mother ;  she  was  alive  in  1328 
(TRiTEr,  p.  810;  Mona^itiam,  ii.  287-40); 
Elizabeth,  bom  at  Rhnddlan  in  1282,  and  so 
called  the  '  Welshwoman '  (*  Wallnniana,' 
COTTOB,  p.  163),  married  first,  John,  count 
of  Holland,  in  1296,  and  secondlyj  Humphrey 
Bohun,  fourth  eail  of  Hereford,  in  1 302,  ai^ 
died  in  1316.  B^  bis  second  wife,  Mftrgaret, 
who  survived  him,  Edward  bad  two  eons, 
Thomas  Jq.  v.],  earl  of  Norfolk,  bom  at  Bro- 
therton  m  1300,  and  Edmnnd  fq.  v.],  earl  of 
Kent,  bom  in  ISOl,  and  a  dauf^ter  who  died 
in  infancy. 

[Hatt.  Paria,  Chion.  Maj.;  Royal  jUtters, 
Hen.  HI ;  Annals  of  Winchester,  Warerley,  Don- 
staple,  and  Worcester,  and  T.  Wikes  ap.  Ann. 
MoDaatirijRishanger'sChron.  etAnnales;  OpUs 
Chronicorum,botii  ap.  Chron.  Monaat.  S.  Alhnni ; 
J.  de  Oxenedes ;  B.  Ckitton  ;  T.  Wabiagham ; 
AnDiles  Loadoa.,  Chronicles,  Bdw.  I  aod  II; 
Broty  IVmogion;  Bc^atmin,  J.  Peckhan— «11 
,  theMwBoUiSBr.;  Lib«d»Ant.L«gibns;BM- 
hiiBKU'a  De  Bellis,  b^th  Oamd.  Soe. ;  W.  Hem- 
ingburgh;  N.  Trivet;  Cont.  Fbrenoe  of  Wor- 
eMter,  thme  three  Engl.  Hist.  Soc;  Adam  of 
Domerham ;  Robert  of  Oloucwter ;  P.  I«agtoft ; 
Fordun's  Scotlchronicun,  these  fourod.  Heamn  ; 
Chrou.  de  Lanercoat  (Bannatyne  Club) ;  Birch- 
ington's  AngliaSaera,!.;  M.  Westminster.Flores 
Hist.  ed.  Ifiro;  Bymer's  Fcedera,  il.  ad.  17<fS  ; 
Wilfciiis'a  Concilia,  ii. ;  Stevenson's  DocomentB 
illsetrative  of  the  Hiot,  of  Scotland,  Scotch  Re- 
«oids}  Statites  at  Large,  ed.  Pickering ;  Stnbba'g 


Orast.  Hist  ii.,  Seleet  Charters,  and  Early  Flan- 
tagsnaU;  [Seeley's]  Life  and  Reign  of  Bd> 
VHid  I;  Blaanw's  Barons'  War;  Fanli's  Sitaon 
da  MoDtfort;  Protheiro'ii  Simoa  de  Montfcati 
Amari't  Sicilian  Veepera,  trans.  Ksiri  of  £00^ 
mett  I  TjHa^M  fieotlattd,  i.,  Sod  edit. }  Burton'* 
Seotland.  ii..  Sad  edit, ;  Nioolas's  Royal  Navy,  i., 
4dJ.  Sien  of  GvAa.y«Bock',  Toot's  Edwant  I 
(XwatwEne^irii  Sutemian).  1898.]    W.  H. 

EDWAIU)  n  OT  Caxvaxtoit  (1284- 
1827),  king  of  l^igland,  fourth  son  of  Ed- 
ward I  by  hia  first  wife,  Eleanor  oi  Oaetila, 
wns  bora  at  the  newly  erected  eastle  of  Oar- 
narvon  on  Bt.  Mark^s  day,  36  April  1284. 
As  bis  parents  had  spent  the^greatsr  part  oi 
the  two  praviens  years  in  Wales  and  tiie 

;  bonders,  his  birth  at  Carnarvon  mast  be  !»• 
garded  as  the  resalt  of  accident  rather  than 
the  settled  policy  which  later  traditiins  at>- 

j  tribute  to  bis  fatlier.  Entirely  apo(u^phal 
are  the  stories  of  the  king  pretenting  we  ia- 
fant  son  as  the  future  native  soveieign  of  the 

I  Welsh (tbey first  aimeaT  'mQT(m,Aiiml$t  pp. 
002-8,  andTowBL,  MiH.  OmMOf  ad.  1664, 
p.  377).  The  tndition  .which  fixes  the  room 
and  towOT  of  the  castle  in  whiOh  Edward 
was  bom  ib  equally  baseless.   On  19  Ang. 

'  the  death  of  bis  elder  brother  Alfonso  made 
Edwiird  his  father's  heir.  Be  was  baldly  six 
yeoni  old  when  the  negotiations  for  hia  mar- 
riage with  the  in£antQueen  Margaret  of  Scot- 
land were  snccessfblly  completed.  In  Hanth 
1290  the  magnates  of  Scotland  assented  to 
tile  match  (Fadera,  i.  780),  but  on  2  Oot.Mar^ 
garet'a  death  destroyed  the  best  hope  <^  the 
union  of  England  and  Scotland. .  On  88  Not. 
ha  lost  his  mother,  (^ucen  Eleanor. 

At  a  Tery  eariy  age  Ed  ward  hiki  a  sepante 
koueekold  of  some  magnifiocnoe  assigned  to 
him.  Soearly  as  1294  the  townsfolk  of  Dun- 
staple  bitterly  complained  of  his  attendants* 
rapacity  and  violence  {Attn.  Dunat.  p.  802). 
In  1296  the  negotiations  for  the  maitia^ 
of  Fhilippa,  the  daughter  of  Count  Ouv  of 
flanders,  to  Edward  cune  to  notbing  {Am, 
Wtp.  p.  620';  Oput  Ckfon.  in  Tbdkbzawb, 
p.  66).  On  22  Aug.  1297  Edward  became 
nominal  regent  dunng  his  fi&ther's  absenoe 
in  Flanders.  The  defeat  of  Earl  Waranno 
at  Stirling  and  the  baronisl  agitation  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  charteis  made  hia  task 
flOEtremely  diifieulb.  On  10  Oct.  Edward  was 
obliged  to  issue  the  &maus  *  Conflrmatio 
Gartanm.'  In  mid-Lsnt  1208  the  king's 
return  aided  the  xoetue^.  Next  yeaf  a 
prcmosal  of  marriage  between  Edwwrd  and 
Isabella,  the  infiut  datid^ter  of  PbiUp  the 
Fair,  was  che  onteome  <n  the  arlHtntUMi  of 
BonifooeVIII  between  England  and  I'Mnee 
(Fadent,  i.  964).  Not  until  20  May  1303, 
however^did  the  definite  betrothal  take  plaoe 
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at  Paris,  and  eren  then  the  yotith  of  the 

Srties  compelled  a  farther  postponement  of 
eir  union. 

On  7  Feb.  1801  Edward  was  cre&ted  Prince 
of  Walea  and  ES&rl  of  Ohester  at  the  famous 
laneoln  parliament  (./Inn.  11^.  p.  948).  This 
step  was  hi^lr  p«taUr  througfaout  Wales 
{Am.  E^.  I  in  luraAVcnlt,  p.  464),  and 
marked  Edward's  entrance  into  more  actiVe 
life.  ^  1903  he  was  first  summoned  to  pax^ 
liament.  Henceforth  he  rcgnlarly  accom- 
panied bis  father  on  bis  campaiffns  acahiet 
Scotland.  In  the  snmmer  of  ISOI  £9  led 
the  western  wing  of  the  invading  army  from 
Oarlide  (Ckron.  4*  Zmereost,  p.  SOQ,  Ban- 
natjne  Olnb),  bat  soon  Joined  his  father, 
and  spent  the  wintet  with  him  at  T^inlith^ 
mejwQb.\A3m.  Ww.561),thoaffhhe  wasback 
early  enough  to  hold,  in  March  l30S,acoimciI 
loe  nil  father  at  London  (^Atm.  Lontel.  in 
Sil^M,<lhrtm.EAw.IandII,\.\^.  InlSOS 
and'lSOi  Edwaird  was  agdn  in  Beotland,  and 
Aongh  on  one  occttnon  the  old  king  com- 
mended his  strat^iy,  and  alwavs  kept  him 
well  employed,  the  entries  on  his  expenses 
rolls  for  these  rears  soMiest  that  he  had 
already  acquired  habits  of  frivolity  and  ex- 
traragance.  He  often  lost  large  sums  at 
dice,  and  sometimes  had  to  borrow  from  his 
servants  to  pay  his  debts.  He  was  attended 
on  his  trarels  \fr  a  lion  and  by  Genoese 
fiddlers.  He  bad  to  compensate  a  fool  for 
the  rough  practical  jokes  oe  had  plaved  on 
h!ra(Cfa?.2«c.<S(»//(r«<f,ii,No.l418).  Among 
bis  gambling  agents  was  the  Gsscon,  Piers 
de  Oaveeton  [q.  t.1  who  had  already  ac- 
nijtred  a  fatal  aseenaehc^  over  him.  Walter 
Kejncdd^  perhaps  his  tutor,  and  afterwards 
toner  of  his  wararobe,  was  an  almost  equally 
mdesirable  confidant.  Yet-  the  old  king 
apand  no  puins  to  imtrnet'him  in  haWts  m 
bosiness  a«  biach  as  in  the  art  of  war.  Ac- 
eid^  has  preserved  the  roll  of  the  prince's 
letters  between  November  1304  and  Novem- 
ber 1800.  They  are  more  than  seven  hundred 
in  number,  and  yet  incomplete,  and  show 
condnsively  the  careftil  drilling  the  young 
^nce  underwent  {Ninth  JUpoH  of  I>BputV' 
Keeper  of  RfCordh,  app.  ii.  pp.  fiutlt 
was  ^  in  vain.  In  Jane  1306  he  invaded 
the  woods  of  Bishop  Langton,  the  troasnrer, 
and  returned  t%e  minister's  raoonstraDces 
inUi  iusnlt.  The  king  was  moved  to  deep 
wrath ;  banished  bis  acm  flrom  eonrt  tat  m 
montha  and  ordered  bin  to  make  ftill 
paration  (CSknm.  JSUw.  /  and  il,  i.  xxxix, 
ISB ;  AAbm.  Plat.  i.  267  f  Ninth  Beport, 
p.  347).  In  Angnst  Edward  wrote  a  whin- 
mg  letter  to  his  step-mother,  begging  her  to 
induce  the  king  to  let  him  have  Ae  oonlpany 
of  Gilbert  de  Clare  and '  Perot  de  Qaveston ' 


to  alleviate  the  anguish  caused  by  the  stem 
orders  of  his  father  {Ninth  Seport,  p.  348).  Ill 
October,  however,  the  king  allowed  Edward 
to  represent  him  at  a  great  Loudon  banquet 
(^n.  land.  p.  143). 

The  revolt  of  Scotland  opened  out  new 
prospects.  Edward  I,  declining  in  years  and 
nealth,  again  endeavonred  to  prepare  his  un- 
worthvsonfertbeElnglishthrone.  AtEaster 
1806  the  Prince  of  Wales  received  a  grant 
of  Gasoony  (Thivbt,  p.  408).  On  Whitsun- 
day he  was  solemnly  dubbed  knight  at  Weet- 
muister,  along  with  three  hundred  chosen 
noble  yonths.  Immediately  afler  the  cere- 
mony the  new  warriors  set  out  for  Scotlflnd, 
solemnly  pledged  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
Oomyn.  The  prince's  particular  vow  was 
never  to  rest  twice  in  one  place  until  fhll 
satis&ction  w^  obtained.  Edward  and  the 
young  men  preceded  the  slower  movements 
of  his  father;  but  his  merciless  devastatimi 
of  the  Scottish  borders  moved  ti[ie  indlgtaai* 
tion  of  the  old  king  (RnSAireBR,  pp.  229^80; 
TBrvOT,pp.408,4n),  Edward  eontfained  en- 
gi^;ed  on  the  campaign  until  in  Janaaryl807 
ttis  presence  at  the  Carlisle  parliament  was 
required  (i^/.  Writtj  i.  61)  to  meet  t3i« 
Cardinal  Peter  of  ^lam,  who  was  commie- 
rioned  to  conclude  the  long-protracted  mar-- 
riagetreatywiththedaughterof France.  But 
Edward's  demand  of  Ponthieu,  bis  mother's 
heritage,  for  Gaveston  provoked  a  new  out- 
break of  wrath  from  the  old  king  (IIemhto- 
BtTBOH,  ii.  272).  On  26  Feb.  Gaveston  wai 
banished ,  though  about  a  month  later  Bd#i^td 
was  sufficiently  restored  to  favour  for  the 
king  to  make  arrangements  for  his  vtsittng 
France  to  be  maxried  (Jfafdsra,  1. 1013) ;  but 
on  7  July  the  deslAi  of  Edward  I  removed 
the  last  restnuttt  on  his  eon. 

In  person  the  new  king  was  almost  as 
striking  a  man  as  Edward  I.   He  was  tall, 

I  handsome,  and  of  exceptional  bodily  strength 
(' fit  u  fast  de  son  eorpeun  des  plus  forts  bom 

I  de  soon  realme,'  Sealachroniea,  p.  186,  Mait- 
land  Olub).  But  though  well  fitted  to  excel 
in  martial  exercises,  he  never  showed  any  real 
inclination  for  s  warlike  Hfe,  or  even  for  the 
tournament.  As  soon  as  he  was  bis  own 
master  be  avoided  'fighting  as  much  as  he 
could,  and  when  oompelleo  to  take  tbe  field 
his  txnaduct  was  that  of  an  abeolate  craven. 
Lack  of  earnest  purpose  Uaatsd  hie  whole 
diaraatar.  He  had  been  trained  as  a  warrior, 
bat  never  became  (mfc  He  bad  been  drilled  in 
the  routine  of  boNness,  but  had  only  derived 
from  it  an  absolute  incapacity  to  devote  him- 
self to  any  serions  work,  ^is  only  object  in 
life  was  to  gratify  the  whim  of  the  moment, 
recklessof  consequences.  Much  of  his  folly  and 
Unritf  may  beftet  down  to  habitual  deep  drinh>- 
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ing.  Hj8fftTOuzite(U8tiin«iiwerttofacuriousJy 
unKui^j  nature.  He  disliked  the  societj  of 
Uaeqniua  among  the  youthful  nobility,  and, 
WTe  ror  a  few  attached  friends,  his  favourite 
companions  were  men  of  low  origin  an  d  vvX^j 
twtes.  With  them  Edward  would  exercise 
his  remarkable  dexterity  in  the  mechanical 
arte.  He  was  fDud  at  smith's  worif,  vas 
prond  of  his  skill  at  dicing  trenches  and 
thatching  houses.  He  was  uso  a  good  abh^ 
lete,  fond  of  racing  and  driving,  and  of  the 
society  of  watermen  and  grooms.  He  was 
passionately  devoted  to  horsea  and  hounds 
and  their  breeding.  He  bought  up  the  fainous 
stud  of  Earl  Warenne,  woich  he  kept  at 
Dttchling  in  Sussex.  At  one  time  he  borrows 
firom  Archbishop  Winchelsey  a '  heal  cheval 
bon  pour  estaloun/  at  another  he  gets  a  white 
n^iioniid  of  a  rare  breed  ficom  faia  datw. 
He  boasted  of  his  Welsh  hairisra  that  ooold 
discover  a  hare  sleeping,  and  was  hardly  less 
proud  of  the  '  gents  sauvaees*  from  lus  native 
land,  who  were  in  his  houe^old.  to  tcsin 
then.  He  was  also  a  musician,  and  beseecluB 
the  abbot  of  Shrewsbury  to  lend  him  a  re- 
markably good  fiddler  to  teach  his  rhymer  tiie 
cvowther,  and  borrows  trumpets  ana  kettle- 
drums from  Reynolds  for  his  little  plagrera» 
He  was  devoted  to  the  stage,  and  Beholds 
first  won  his  favour,  it  was  said,  by  his  skill 
<  in  ludis  theatralibus '  (Monk  of  Jif  auces- 
BirBi,n.  197).  Hew«snotweUedtM»ted,and 
book  the  coronaticu  oath  in  the  French  form, 
Dnmded  for  a  king  ignorant  of  Latin.  He  was 
nmd  of  fine  olothei^  and  with  all  his  taste  tot 
low  society  liked  jnia^  and  state  on  oceasiona. 
He  had  the  hale  good  nature  of  some 
thoroo^iW  weak  men.  Without  confidence 
in  himself  and  conscious  probabfy  of  tiie  con- 
tempt of  his  subieets,  he  was  never  without 
some  favounte  of  stronger  will  than  his  own 
lorwhom  he  would  shqwaweak  and  nauseous 
affection.  Sometintes  with  ohildlike  passion 
he  would  prasooalhr  chastise  those  who  pro* 
voked  his  wrath.  Hecouldneverkeepeileoce, 
but  disclosed  freely  even  eeorets  of  state.  He 
had  no  dignity  or  self-respect.  Hishoucehold 
vasasdisordeuyastbeirmaeter'sexampleaad 
povert^made  it.  The  oonunonn  groaned  under 
the  exactions  of  bis  pnrreyore  uid  cfiU^c/ux^t 
The  notion  that  he  neglected  the  noluUby  out 
of  soltiedpoliOT  torely  upon  the  eoononsii 
fiitile.  Bven  urn  tnistwwthy  ia  the  oontew- 
Hon  that  his  troubles  were  due  to  his  seal  for 
retrenchment  and  financial  reform  to  pay  his 
lather's  debts  and  get  free  from  the  bondage 
ofthe  Italian  merchants.  (For  Edward'se^ 
lacter  the  chief  authoritieB  are  Malmcsbctbt, 

gi.  191-2 ;  Kkiohtor,  inTwrsDEH,  c.  2581-2} 
RlDLuroTON,  p.91;^nn.  deMelm,  ii.  280, 286; 
Omt.  TKiTHr,p.  18}  iMureoH,  p.  230;  809(0^ 


cMromcm  1S6  ]  and  for  his  habits  BuLAinf 
in  SiuMX  Arch.  CoHecHont,  il  and  the 

NinthSi^rttif  Deputy-Ke^erj  a^^ii.  346-9; 
for  his  fiawicae,  ]tfr.  Bond'a  article  in  AnkiKf 
toffioj  xxviiL  246-64  j  and  Aa  Bumnuox  of 
wardrobe  accounts  for  10,  ll,aiidl4£dw,n 
in  ArcJuaologia,  xxvL  318-4{)). 

Edwacd  I's  p(dicy  undenreot  a  complete 
reversal  on  his  son^  accession.  After  his 
father's  death  the  new  king  burned  north  to 
Carlisle,  where  he  arrived  on  18  July,  and 
after  visiting  Burgh  ue\t  day  he  received  on 
20  July  Uie  homue  of  the  English  magnatee 
thengathsredinl£enorth.  He  then  advanced 
into  Scotland,  and  on,  31  July  received  at 
Dunx&ies  the  homage  of  such  Scottish  lords 
as  still  adhered  to  him  (^nn.iian0rcoa^p.2O9). 
But  after  a  few  weeks,  during  which  he  ao- 
oomplished  ahsolutefy  nothing,he  left  Apner 
de  ValcBce  as  guardian  of  Scotland,  and  jouiv 
B^ed  to  the  south  after  his  fathw's  body. 
Be  had  already  been  joined  br  Gaveston, 
whom,  on  6  Aug.,  he  had  made  Esrl  of  Cons- 
wall,  despite  the  murmurs  of  the  maiority  of 
the  barons.  He  now  dismissed  with  scant^y 
courtesy  his  father's,  ministers^,  wreaked  his 
spite  on  Langtoa  by  pil&ring  his  treasure  end 
immuring  him  in  the  Tower.  Langton's  sue- 
.  cesser  at  the  teeasury  was  Walter  Keynolds, 
Edward's  old  faTounte.  The  ac^uiesceoca  of 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  in  the  elevatitm  of  Ga- 
veetou  saved  him  for  a  time  from  the  fate  of 
Laagton  and  Baldock.  On  13  Oct  Edward 
held  a  short  parliament  at  Northaapttm, 
whence  he  vroot  to  WestminsterfOT  tiie  burial 
ofhis&Uier  on  27  0et.  On  29  Oct.  he  bo- 
trothed  Oavestom  to  his  uieoe^  Margaret  of 
Gloucester  (Omf.  Tbitst,  ed.  Hal^  17S3, 
p.  3),  and  also  appointed  him  regent  on  his  de- 
parture for  France  to  do  homage  for  Gasoony 
and  wed  his  promised  bride.  On  22  J^,  1308 
Edward  fussed  from  Dover  toBonk^e(Pari 
Wriit,  II.  i.  13),  and  on  26  Jan.  his  maBci*^ 
with  Isabella  of  Franca  was  celebrated  with 
great  pomp  in  the  presence  of  Philip  the  Fair 
and  a  great  gathering  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish maniates(.<4nn.  i^nd.p.  152)  Ann-Piml, 
p.258.  Hbj  HUI0B17BGH,  ii,  270,wrongly  dates 
the  marringe  on  28  Jan.,  and  BBinuiraioii, 
p.  82,  on  2I  Jan.)  On  7  Feb.  the  royal  pair 
arrived  at  Dover  (PorJL  IFnto,  n.  i,  13),  and 
after  a  inagnificent  xeeeptuA  at  Irfrndon  the 
eonwation  was  performed  on  25  Feb.  with 
great  sttUe  at  Westminster,  llwminute  re- 
cords of  the  ceremDny  {Fasdera,  iL  33-0) 
Bfaow  that  the  coronation  oath  tidien  by  the 
new  monarch  was  stricter  than  the  older 
^orm,  and  involved  a  more  definite  reference 
to  the  rights  of  the  commons.  The  disgust 
ocoasioutid  by  Edward's  infatuation  for  Ga^ 
vflston  had  nearly  broken  up  the  coronation 
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SatlMtiM,  ud  tike  kin^a  feaz  for  the  fikvosr 
site's  M&tylud  inducM  hin  to  poB^KMie  the 
Fehnuiy  oouncil  till  Easter,  llie  queen's 
anelea  left  England  in  discnist  that  Ed- 
ward neglected  his  bnde  for  uno  aocietyof 
hu'brotl)erPeter'L.<iin.PaW.p.262).  The 
magnatee  complained  that  the  ica&ga  u|ietart 
trevted  them  with  contempt,  and  deiHrived 
than  of  their  constitutioDaTpart  in  the  fo- 
vemment  of  the  conntxy.  itie  whole  nation 
was  incensed  that  everything  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the '  king's  idol.'  When  the  great 
oo«incil  met  on  80  April,  it  ahaiply  warned 
Edward  that  hcwsge  was  due  rather  to  the 
crown  than  to  the  kin^e  person,  and  fright- 
ened him  into  consenting  to  the  banishment 
of  th»  laTOnrite  be&re  26  June.  GhiTeeton 
was  compelled  to  bend  before  the  storm, 
and  to  snnendor  his  earldom  (tft.  p.  263);  but 
Edward  heaj^  fresh  grants  on  mm  and  re- 
auined  in  hu  society  until  he  nnbazked  ait 
BriatoL  He  madahimregent  of  Ireland,  with 
*  Tast  levenue,  piwaed  the  fOff»  to  absoWe 
him  from  the  ezoomm  unioation  threatened 
i£  ho  retontedf  mid  soon  began  to  aetiTely  in- 
tngue  for  his  restoration.  At  the  Northamp- 
ton parliament  in  August  a  nonunal  under- 
standing  between  the  king  and  the  barons 
was  amredat.  His  bad  oounsellors  were  re- 
moved from  office,  and  Langton  soon  after 
released  from  prison ;  yet  a  tournament  hold 
by  the  kmg  at  Kennington  proved  a  failure 
through  the  negleet  of  the  magnates.  At  last, 
•B  97  April  ISJ^t  Edward  was  eompelled  te 
eoi^vmt  tin  three  eetatea  at  Westminsteae, 
and  as  the  nice  of  a  twent7>fifth  to  reoeive 
slevon  articles  of  gtierances,  which  he  was 
to  answer  in  the  next  parliament  (Sot.  Pari. 
L  448-6).  But  hie  proposal  that  Gaveaton 
shonM  retmn  the  earldom  of  Cornwall  was 
rejected  (HSHiiiOBiJSOH,  ii.  £76),  though  his 
intrignea  eoeoeeded  so  fair  that  the  chief 
barons  were  won  over  individually  to  consent 
tn-a^inieseeinfatsiestorattoo.  OnlytheBarl 
of  Warwick  resisted  the  roysl  bUndiahmrats 
(MaLMBSBimiip.  ItiO).  Thepopewnsinduced 
to  absolve  Gaveeton  from  lus  oaths  (Aiui^ 
loRd.p.  167;  HAUfBSBUBT,p.l61).  InJuly 
lieTentnredbacktoEngland,andwasreoeived 
with  open  arms  by  Edward  at  Chester.  So 
eAefeoally  had  Edward's  intrigues  bfokm 
1^  the  banwial  oppooition  that  no  one  van* 
tared  openly  to  o^ect  to  the  fisvoorite's  ro- 
tnm.  Atabonmmlpariiament^StBmiiHd 
on  87  July  Edward  oourtcd  popular  ftrour 
1^  accepting  the  articles  of  1809,  wbilt  GJou- 
oester  snceeeded  in  pcnuading  the  ir  agnates 
to  a  formal  reotmciliation  with  Gaveston,  and 
even  to  hie  restoration  to  the  earidom  of  Cora- 
wall.  But  the  fsvourite's  behaviour  was  as 
insolent  as  ever.   Lancaster  soon  raised  the 


stondordofoppoutioiL  Along  with  the  Earls 
oflaincoln,  \Varwieh^Oxfoid,andArande1f  he 
refused  to  attend  a  oounetlsummonedat  York 
forOctober(U»i]jira>iFBOH,ii.376).  Edward, 
as  usual,  sought  bypoet^oaingite  session  to 
esoape  from  his  dimealttes.  He  celebrated 
his  Christmas  ooort  at  his  ftvourito  palace  of 
Langley  (*  locum  quem  rex  valde  dileut,' 
Malm.  p.  162).  At  last,  in  Maioh  1310.  the 
loiig<{K3Stponedmeeting  ofmsgnateswas  oeld 
in  London.  The  batons  attended  in  military 
array;  Edward's  attempted  opposition  at 
once  broke  down.  On  16  March  threato  of 
the  withdrawal  of  allegiance  eompelled  him 
to  consent  to  the  app^tment  (Peederm,  u. 
106)  of  the  tweuty-one  lords  (udainer^  into 
whose  hand*  ail  rqyal  jnrwer  was  waetualfy 
bestowed.  Bat  the  lunitetion  oTIub  pnrtH 
saitive  offbeted  Edward  much  less  thw  ^ 
danger  of  Gavestcm^  agmnst  whom  the  chief 
dedgna  of  the  ordoiners  was  directed.  In 
Febraary  Gaveston  left  the  courts  As  soon 
as  the  council  had  ended  Edward  harried  to 
the  north  to  mom  his  favourite,  and^  under 
the  pretence  ox  waning  against  BnuW}  keep 
Gaveeton  out  of  harm's  way,  while  avoiding 
the  un{^ea8ant  preeenoe  of  the  ordainers,  sad 
escaping  from  the  necessity  of  obeying  a  sna^ 
mons  for  an  interview  with  the  king  of  Franee 
(ib.  ii.  110;  ilUM.p.  106).  But  only  two 
earl^  Gloucester  ana  Warame,  attended  the 
'  copiosa  turbo  peditnm  *  that  formed  the  chief 
support  of  the  xoyal  army.  On  8  Sept.  tho 
host  aMonUed  at  Berwick.  By  16  Sept  the 
long  was  at  Boxbur^  and  by  13  Oot.  at  lio- 
lithgow;  but  no  enemy  was  to  be  found  even 
if  Edward  were  in  earnest  in  seeking  eosb 
Bmoe^  thoi^  he  boarted  that  be  fearad  the 
bonsB  of  the  old  king  more  than  his  living 
successOT,  refrained  frcon  fighting.  Bythelw 
nnning  (^November  Edward  had  i«tumed  to 
Berwi^  (HAKTBBOKirB,  Jimerary  of  Ed.  II, 
p.  119),wliereheremainiad  almost  entirely  till 
the  end  of  July  1311.  In  Febmory  (iail> 
Lincoln,  the  regent^  died,  and  LancastsTr  his 
son-ia4aw,  succeeded  to  his  estetes.  Alter 
much  difficulty  Edward  was  persuaded  to  ge 
a  few  miles  south  into  England  to  iseeive  ms 
homsfn  for  this  property.  At  their  meeting 
they  ohsesvBd  tueztenals  of  frsendsUp^  but 
LanoMtei's  refusal  to  salute  OaveetiHt  mode 
Edward  ver^  angry  (Lantarcoat,  p.  316).  The 
need  of  meeting  the  ordainers  at  lost  Ivought 
Edward  bock  to  the  south,  leaving  Gavestonat 
Bamboroughfor  safety.  ButhegottoLondon 
before  the  magnates  were  ready,  and,  spending 
August(lSl  1)  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Canteibury, 
returned  to  meet  the  ordainezB  about  the  end 
of  that  month.  The  wdmances  were  soon 
presented  to  htm,  but  in  the  long  catelo^e 
reforms  that  were  demanded  he  saw  nothing 
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of  importance  aaye  the  artidei  requiring  the 
exile  of  QaxmUm.  In  Tain  he  offered  to 
consent  to  aU  other  ordinances  to  stav  the 

Eerseoutdon  of  his  brother  "Petex  and  leave 
im  in  possesnon  of  Cornwall.  At  last,  when 
he  saw  cleaily  that  civil  war  was  the  alters 
natiTOf  he  gvre  an  insincere  andielnctant  con- 
sent to  them  on  6  Oct.  GsTeston  at  once  left 
England  for  Flanders,  while  the  barone  rfr- 
moted  his  kinsfoUi  and  adherents  from  the 
roral  household.  Edward  was  now  intensely 
disturbed,  and  compWned  that  the  barons 
treated  him  like  an  idiot  by  taking  out  of  bis 
hando  every  detail  even  of  the  man^ement 
of  his  own  hoQsehf^d.  He  was  detained  till 
the  middle  of  December  in  London  hy  fresh 
Bittinrs  of  parliament,  at  which  very  littJe 
was  £>ne.  At  the  end  of  November  there 
was  a  rumour  that  Oaveston  had  returned 
and  was  biding  in  the  west ;  before  Ohrist- 
Mas  he  openly  visited  the  king  at  "Windsor 
(Ann.  2Amd.p.  303),  and  early  in  the  new  year 
wont  with  Edwrad  to  the  north.  On  18  Jan. 
iSlS  tbe  king  issued  a  writ  announcing  the 
&Tourite*s  return  and  approving  bis  loyalty 
(Ftedera,  ii.  163).  In  February  be  restored 
nhn  his  estates  Ub.  ii.  167).  Open  war  neces- 
sarilyresulted.  Winohebey  excommunicated 
the  mvoDtite.  Lancaster  and  his  confederates 
took  arms.  In  vain  Edward  sought  to  pnr- 
chase  the  safety  of  Gaveeton  in  Gotland  bv 
recognising  Bruce  as  king,  but  Edwards 
alliance  was  not  worth  buying.  Ho  was  at 
the  time  so  miserably  poor  that  he  could  only 
get  suj^lies  by  devastating  a  country  already 
eraelly  nnraged  by  the  Scots  {I^mereost,  pp. 
318-19).  On  10  April  (BBimaKoToir,  p.  4:^) 
the  king  and  bit  favourite  were  at  Newcastle. 
Thence  they  hastily  retreated  to  Tynemouth, 
but  Lancaster  now*  captured  Newcastle,  and 
the  pair,  regardlces  or  the  queen's  entreaties, 
fled  m  a  boat  to  Scarborougb  (10  May),  \riiere 
Edward  left  Peter  while  be  withdrew  to  York 
to  divert  the  baronial  forces.  But  Lancaster 
oocnpied  the  intervening  country  while  the 
Other  earls  braieged  Scarborough,  where  Qa- 
vesbon  euirendered  to  Pembroke  on  condition 
that  he  should  be  unharmed  till  1  Aug.  Ed- 
wrd  accepted  these  terms  and  set  to  work  to 
intuMt  the  pope  and  the  kin^  of  France  for 
Oaratim,  h^^nr  that  the  oemon  of  Oasoon  J 
would  be  a  sumnent  bribe  to  make  Kulip 
support  hia  old  enemy  (UkiuwavKi,  p.  177). 
But  the  treachery  of  the  barons,  the  seizure 
of  Gaveston  by  Wam-ick,  and  his  murder  on 
Blacklow  Hill  (10  June)  showed  that  all  the 
bad  feitb  was  not  on  Edward's  side.  Edward 
was  powerless  to  do  more  than  pay  the  last 
honours  to  his  dead  friend.  The  body  found 
a  last  resting-place  at  Langley,  where  a  house 
of  black  frius  was  established  by  Edward  to  , 


prayfbrthe  deceased  favourite's  soul  (Kitkth- 
TOH,  e.  36B8).  The  Earls  of  Pembroke  and 
Warenne  never  forgave  Lancaster.  Hence- 
forth tb^  formed  with  Hnf^  fe  Despenssr 
[q.  v.]  and  Edward's  other  personal  adherents 
a  party  etKong  enough  to  prev«it  (arthtlr 
attacks  u}K>n  the  king.  After  wettrtoome 
marcbfle  and  negotiatjons,  the  mediatidA  of 
Gloucester,  the  papal  envoy  and  Lewis  of 
Evrenx,  the  queen  s  uncle,  led  to  the  procla- 
mation of  peace  on  32  Dec.  1813  {IkBOeta,  il. 
101-3).  On  18  Nov.  the  birth  of  a  son,  after- 
wards Edward  III,  had  turned  the  king's 
mind  further  from  Gaveeton.  Nesrly  a  year 
elapeed  before  the  earls  made  the  persomd 
submission  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  and  as 
parliamentary  leaourees  were  still  withheld 
Edward  was  plunged  into  an  extreme  deati- 
tntim  t4iat  could  only  be  partly  met  b^  loan 
from  eve^  quarter  avwlable,  by  laying  his 
hands  on  as  m  aob  as  he  could  of  the  cooAscsted 
estates  of  the  Templars,  and  tallagee  that 
provoked  riots  in  London  and  Bristol.  Im. 
May  1318  the  death  of  Winchelsoy  fuitber 
weakened  the  baronial  party,  and  Edward 
prevailed  on  the  i>ope  to  quaeh  the  eleetioft 
of  the  mninent  scholar  Thomas  Oobham[q.T.] 
in  favour  of  his  creature,  Walter  Reynolds. 
But  the  prospects  <tf  real  peace  were  still 
very  dark.  Under  the  pretence  of  illness 
Ed-n-ard  kept  away  from  the  spring  parlia- 
meiit  in  ldl8(MALlfBBBtlRT,p.l90).  InMay 
be  and  the  queen,  accompanied  by  a  nuignifr- 
cent  court,  cnjased  the  Otaaiinel  and  attended 
the jBpraat  festivities  given  on  Whitsimday 
by  Philiptbe  Fair  at  I^ris,  when  his  tJiree 
sons,  the  Ibike  of  Bummd  v,  and  a  nnmber  of 
noble  youtiis  were  dubbed  Knights  befine  the 
magnates  of  the  realm  (tA.  190 ;  Omt  Gotl- 
L&UMSDBNm6iB,i.S95-6;  JAaxttst,  Hitto/ 
JVonoc,  iv.  601).  Thew  returned  on  16  July 
(Pari.  Writ*,  n.  i.  101)  and  readied  London 
only  to  find  that  the  barons  summoned  to  the 
July  parliament  bad  already  returned  to  their 
homes  in  dimist.  By  such  transparent  arti- 
fices the  weak  king  postponed  tbe  settlement 
imtil  a  new  parliament  that  sat  between 
September  and  November.  There  at  last  the 
three  earie  ^ubUdyhnaiiliated  t^Muarives 
before  the  king  in  Westminster  Hall  in  the 
preeeace  of  tbe  assembled  magnates  (Tboxb* 
u>WB,  pp.  80,  81).  Feasts  of  reconciliation 
were  held,  snd  nothing  save  the  oontinoed 
enmity  of  Lancaster  and  Hugh  1c  Despenaer 
remained  the  old  quarrels.  Oft  16  Oct. 
tbe  pardon  and  amnesty  to  the  thxee  auls  and 
over  four  hundred  minor  ofienders  were  issued 
(Fadera,  ii.  280-1).  Parliament  now  mada 
Edward  a  much-needed  grant  of  money.  The 
first  troubles  of  the  reign  w«re  thus  finally 
appeased,    Betweoi  13  Deo.  and  30  Deo, 
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(I^rL  frrite,n.i.  109)  Edwud  made  a  short 
pUg^image  to  Boulogne,  but  his  journey  was 
a  secret  onej  and  undertaken  ugainst  the 
opinion  of  his  subjects  {Cont  Tbiybt,  ed, 
Uall,  p.  11).  The  question  of  the  ordinances 
was  etUl  unsettled,  and  soon  became  the 
source  of  tisah  difficulties. 

Ob  17  Feb.  1314  Edward  attended  the  en- 
tbramement  of  Reynolds  at  Canterbuir.  On 
28  Feb.  Koxbur^h  was  c^tured  by  Bruce ; 
on  IS  March  Edjlnburgh  fell,  and  soon  afte{ 
Stirling,  the  last  of  the  Scottish  strongholds 
that  remained  in  English  hands,  promised  to 
surrender  if  not  reheved  by  St.  John's  day 
(24  June).  Edward  was  provoked  almost  to 
tea^  by  these  diaastera,  and  eagerly  pressed 
th«  lesiViU  !  aulg  to  mawh  gainst  Bruce  with 
all  th^  »now.  The  earls  replied  that  to 
undertake  audi  an  expedition  without  the 
consent  of  ptrliatnent  would  be  contrary  to 
thiB  ocdiBaneea.  Edward  was  compeUed, 
therefore,  to  lelj  upon  the  customary  services 
of  his  vauals,  whom  he  convoked  for  10  June. 
AJier  visiting  for  Easter  the  great  abbeys  of 
St.  AlbauB  and  Ely  (Tbokelowb,  p.  83),  Ed- 
ward started  for  the  north.  A  great  host 
tardily  collected  at  Berwick,  but  Laneaater, 
"Warenne,  Arundel,  and  Warwick  stayed  be- 
hind, though  fiimishiug  thjeir  legal  contingent 
of  troom.  At  lask  a  wut  a  week  before  St. 
John'^  day,  Edward  left  Berwick  for  Stirling 
with  as  much  confidence  aa  if  he  were  on  a 
pilgrinsure  to  Compoatella  (Haimbbbitkt,  p. 
20S).  When  Uie  great  army,  ^atly  fatigued 
by  tho  march,  reached  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stilling,  St.  John's  eve  had  arrived.  A  de- 
leat  in  »  preliminary  skirmish  and  a  sleepless 
and  riotous  night  (T.  de  la  Moob,  p.  399) 
Still  further  unfitted  the  army  for  action, 
Olouoester  strongly  u^ed  the  King  to  wait 
another  day  before  noting :  but  in  a  charao- 
teriatic  outburst  Edward  denounced  his  ne- 
phew as  a  traitor,  and  ordered  an  immediate 
action.  The  English  army  was  divided  into 
three  lines,  in  the  rearmost  of  which  Edward 
remained  with  the  bishop  and  monks  in  at- 
tendance^ and  protected  1^  le  Pe- 
tyonser.  The  first  line  soon  fell  into  confu- 
sion, and  Gloucester,  its  leader,  was  slain. 
The  royal  escort  at  once  ceaolved  that  Ed- 
ward must  withdraw  to  a  place  of  safety ; 
and  the  kin^  after  requesting  in  vain  admit- 
tance into  otirling  Castle,  liurried  off  to- 
wards Dunbar,  boUj^  pursued  b^  the  enemy. 
Thence  he  took  ship  for  Berwick.  There- 
treat  of  the  king  was  the  signal  for  the  flight 
of  the  whole  army.  Stirlmg  surrendered, ' 
and  all  Scotland  acknowled^d  as  its  king  I 
the  victor  of  Bannoahbum. 

Meanwhile  Lancaster  had  assembWl  an  | 
axn^  at  I'ontefract,  on  the  pretext  that  Ed- 1 


ward,  if  successful  in  Scotland,  had  resolved 
to  turn  his  rietoriona  troops  against  the  COU'- 
federate  eai-Is.  Edward  was  compelled  to 
make  an  unconditional  submission  at  a  parlia- 
ment at  York  in  September,  to  confirm  the 
ordinances,  to  change  his  ministers,  and  to 
receive  the  earls  into  favour.  Hugh  le  De< 
spenser  remained  in  hiding.  About  Christ- 
mas time  Edward  celebrated  Oavetiton's  final 
obsequies  at  Langlej-  (Malmbsdubv,p.  209). 
In  the  February  pari  lameut  at  Ixmdon  the  vic- 
torious barons  removed  Despenser  and  Walter 
lAngton  from  the  council,  purged  the  royal 
houfehold  of  Its  superfluous  and  burdensome 

Sembersj  andput  the  king  on  an  allowance  of 
)/.  a  dav.  llie  humiliation  of  Edward  was 
furthered  hy  the  appointment  of  Lancaster 
as  commander-in>Ghief  against  the  Scots  in 
August,  and  completed  hy  the  acts  of  the 
parliament  of  Lincoln  in  January  131(5. 
where  it  was  *  ordained  that  the  king  shouta 
undertake  no  important  matter  wit£out  the 
consent  of  the  council,  and  that  Ijtuicaster 
should  hold  the  posititm  of  c^ief  ot  the 
council '  (»*.  p.  224). 

Edward  had  thus  fallen  completely  under 
Lancaster's  power.  The  invasion  of  Ireland 
by  Edward  Bruce,  the  revolt  of  Llewelyn 
Bren  in  Wales,  the  revolt  of  Banastre  agaiiiat 
Lancaster,  the  Scottish  devastations  exteiid- 
ing  as  far  south  as  Fumesa  (Lanercoit,  p.  233)^ 
the  Bristol  war  in  1816,  aggravated  oy  tOB 
floods  <i  1816  and  ^e  plague  of  cattle,  the 
unheard-of  scarcity  of  com  and  the  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  season  of  1316  showed  that  a 
stronger  rule  was  required.  But  Lancaster 
failed  almost  as  signally  as  Edward.  After 
Michaelmas  he  attempted  a  Scottish  expedir 
tion ;  but  Edward  now  refused  to  follow  hini^ 
BO  tlie  earl  returned,  having  accomplished 
nothing  (ib.  ^.  283).  His  failure  to  carry  a 
new  series  ot  ordinances  drove  him  into  a 
sulky  retiremeut.  This  attitude  again  re- 
stored freedom  to  Edward  and  his  courtiers. 
The  king's  au')lication  to  the  pope  to  be  re- 
lieved aom  hm  oath  to  the  ordinances,  and 
for  the  condemni^itni  of  the  Scots,  failed  of 
its  purpose.  But  the  barouial  party  was  now 
broken  upj  and  Edward  vigorously  intrigued 
to  win  to  msside  the  middle  part.y,led  l^  Pem- 
broke, Badlesmere,  and  D'Amory,  husband  of 
one  oi  the  Gloucester  coheiresses.  With  this 
partv  hatred  of  Lancaster  was  stronger  than 
dislise  of  the  royal  policy.  The  abduction  of 
the  Couutess  of  Lancaster  by  Earl  Warenne, 
planned,  it  was  believed,  by  Edward  and  hift 
courtiers  (Qmt.  Tbivbt,  p.  21),  produced  a 
new  crisis.  Private  war  broke  out  between 
Warenne  and  Lancaster  in  Yorkshire.  In 
July  Edward  went  north,  and  under  pretence 
of  the  Scots  war  assembled  in  September  an 
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Army  at  Vork  that  was  reiilly  directed  against 
Lancaster,  who  in  hie  turn  collected  troops 
at  Pontefract.  Roth  parties  watched  each 
other  toT  some  time,  but  no  actual  hostilities 
followed.  At  the  end  of  JuIt  the  mediation 
of  Pembroke  and  cardiual  legatee  resulted 
in  a  reference  of  all  disputes  to  a  parliament 
to  meet  at  Lincoln  in  January  1318.  Tet 
even  after  this  Edward,  on  bis  way  to  London, 
marched  in  anna  under  the  walls  of  Pontefract 
(tB.  pp.  SS-4),  bnt  Pembroke's  strong  remon- 
strancea  prevented  an^  attack  on  Luicastei's 
stronghold.  The  weansome  negotiations  were 
still  far  from  ended.  The  parliament  origi- 
nally summoned  for  January  was  postponed 
month  after  month.  On  2  April  the  capture 
of  Berwick  by  the  Scots  was  a  new  indica- 
tion of  the  need  of  union.  Nevertheless  at 
the  council  which  was  held  on  12  April  at 
Leicester  another  scheme  of  reconciliation 
broke  down.  AllJuly  the  king  was  at  North- 
ampton, while  the  chancellor  went  backwards 
and  forwards  to  n^tiate  witii  Lancaster. 
On  81  July  a  pardon  was  issued ;  onUAug* 
a  personal  meeting  of  the  cousins  was  beu 
at  Bathem,  near  Loughborough,  where  they 
exchanged  the  hisa  of  peace  with  apparent 
cordiality  (KmeHTOH,  c.  2634),  In  October 
a  parliament  at  York  ratified  the  new  treaty. 
It  was  a  complete  triumph  for  the  foes  of 
Edward.  The  ordinances  were  again  con- 
firmed, and  a  permanent  council  was  ap- 
pointed, which  practically  put  the  royal  au- 
thority into  commission. 

The  bad  seasons  still  continued;  the  Scots* 
ravages  extended ;  thecourt  grew  more  needy; 
law  was  everywhere  disregarded ;  while  the 
imposture  of  John  of  Powderham  at  Oxford 
only  gave  expression  to  the  general  belief 
that  Bo  degenerate  a  son  of  ^e  fpioaA  Edward 
might  weU  be  a  changeling.  The  Scottish 
war  kept  Edward  in  the  north  for  the  greater 
part<tf  the  next  two  years.  The  court,  which 
r^DOved  to  York  in  October  1318,  remained 
then  almost  continually  until  Jannuy  1320. 
In  March  1319  a  second  parliament  met  at 
York  and  made  a  liberal  grant  for  the  Scot- 
ti^  expedition  (BRratiKSTOH,  p.  66),  The 
pope  now  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the 
legatee  asainst  the  Scots,  At  the  end  of 
August  Ldword  and  Lancaster  laid  siege  to 
Bemick,  In  September  the  Scots  ravaged 
Yorkshire  in  the  rear  of  the  besieffns,  and  a 
plan  to  cany  off  the  queen  from  York  very 
nearly  succeeded  (Makhesbubt,  p.  248).  On 
12  Sept.  Archbishop  Melton  was  severely 
defeated  by  them  at  Myton-on-^wale,  and 
the  enemy  plundered  as  far  as  Pontefract 
Edward  was  thus  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Berwick,  but  entirely  failed  to  cut  off  the 
Scots  in  Yorkshire.  It  was  believed  that 


Lancaster  waa  bribed  by  the  Scots,  biit  in- 
competence and  disunion  quite  account  for 
the  failure.  A  twoyenrs'  truce  was  arrai«;ed. 
In  January  1320  Sdward  held  a  council  of 
magnates  at  York,  which  Lancaster  as  usual 
refused  to  attend.  He  then  went  aaaHh  with 
his  queen,  entering  London  on  16  I^b.  On 
10  June  he  and  hts  queen  sailed  for  FAnce 
(Air/.  Writt,  n.  L  944).  Befbre  the  hi{^ 
altar  at  Amiens  Cathedm  he  performed  Ms 
long-delayed  homage  fiirPonthieu  and  Aqni- 
taine  to  Philip  Vj  put  down  a  mutiny  ofms 
subjects  at  AbDeville,and  on  20  July  attended 
at  Boulogne  the  consecration  of  Bnrgherah, 
Badlesmere's  nephew,  to  the  bishopric  of 
Lincoln,  He  returned  to  England  on  22  Jnly 
(Fcedmi,  u.  428),  and  on  2  Aug.  made  a 
solemn  entry  into  London.  On  IS  Oct.  he 
held  a  parliament  at  Westminster,  which 
Lancaster  again  refused  to  attend.  For  the 
next  fev  months  the  unwonted  qiliet  con- 
tinued. 

Knee  Edwaid  had  put  himself  ifl  the 
hands  of  I^mbroke  ana  Badleemeie  he  had 

enjoyed  oomparative  security  and  dignity. 
Only  when  great  enterprises  were  attempted 
was  Lancaster  still  in  a  position  to  break  up 
the  government  of  the  country.  Bnt  Edwaru 
lovM  neither  Pembroke  nor  his  aHies,  and 
had  now  found  in  the  younger  Hugh  le  D&- 
spenaer  [q- t.]  a  congenial  successor  to  Ga- 
veston.  The  increasing  favour  shown  by 
Edward  to  father  and  son,  the  revival  of  the 
old  court  following  under  their  leadership, 
and  the  extensive  grants  lavished  on  them  ay 
the  king,  made  them  both  hated  and  feared. 
As  the  husband  of  the  eldest  of  the  three 
Gloucester  coheireBBeB,.the  younger  Despen- 
ser's  amhitiw  was  to  obtain  the  Gloneesttt 
earldom.  Earlyhi  1831  prints  war  hadbcolrafl 
out  in  South  Wales  between  him  and  tSite 
neighbouring  marchers,  among  whom  were 
Audley  and  Amory,  hia  rivals  for  the  Gflotice»- 
ter  inheritance.  llJdward  in  vain  attempted  to 
protect  Despenaer.  He  approached  so  near 
the  scene  of  action  as  Gloucester.  As  soon 
as  he  went  back  towards  London  Deepenaftr'g 
lands  in  Walea  were  overrun.  Meanwhile 
Lancaster  and  the  northern  lords  held  on 
28  June  a  meeting  at  Sherbum  in  Elmet, 
and  resolved  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the 
marchers.  Pembroke  and  Badlennere  also 
took  the  same  aide,  after  Edward  had  rejected 
their  advice  to  dismiss  De^nser.  On  lo  July 
parliament  met  at  Weatmmster,  and  Edwant 
Tas  finally  compelled  to  accept  their  sentence 
of  fbrfeiture  and  banishment.  The  elder 
Despenaer  immediately  withdrew  to  foreign 
parts,  but  his  son  took  to  the  high  setts  and 
piracy. 

Edward  as  usual  was  spurred  by  the  sris- 
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fortune  of  his  faTourltes  into  activity,  and 
cleverly  took  advantage  of  the  want  of  har- 
mony between  the  various  elements  arrayed 
against  him  to  prepare  the  way  for  Hu^h'b 
return.  An  accident  AiToured  his  design. 
On  13  Oct.  1321  the  qneen,  on  her  vaj  tq 
Gauterbuiy,  requested  the  hosMtality  of  Lady 
Badlaamere  in  Leeds  Casl^.  ^le  doors  were 
doaed  against  her;  six  of  her  men  vera  slain 
in  the  tumult  Uiat  ensued.  Kdward  was 
tefriUy  roused  by  this  insult  to  his  wife. 
He  at  once  took  arms,  and  bended  Leeds 
Casde  with  such  vigour  that  on  SI  Oct.  it 
cqiitulated.  During  this  time  an  army,  said 
to  be  thirty  thousand  strongj  had  ^thered 
round  Edward's  standard.  Six  earls  and 
Diany  magnates  were  in  his  camp.  Lancas- 
ter, in  his  hatred  of  Badlesmere,  had  taken 
no  measures  to  counteract  Edward's  plans. 
The  fall  of  Leeds  f^ve  Edward  courage  to 
unfold  hia  real  designs.  On  10  Dec.  he  ex- 
torted from  the  convocation  of  clergy  their 
o^nion  that  the  proceedings  against  the  De- 
spmsm  were  ill<«al.  Heord^dthesnzore 
m  the  castles  ot  the  western  lands,  and  him- 
self marched  westwards  at  the  head  of  hli 
forces  and  kept  his  Christmas  court  at  Ciren- 
cester. His  object  now  was  to  cross  the 
Severn ;  but  Gloucester  was  occi^ed  by  the 
batons,  and  at  Worcester  he  found  the  right 
bank  guarded  by  armed  men.  At  Bridgnorth, 
Shropshire,  the  Mortimers  headed  the  resist- 
ance, and  in  the  struggle  that  ensued  the  town 
was  burnt.  Thence  oe  proceeded  to  Shrews- 
bury, where  the  Mortimers,  afiraid  to  risk  a 
battle  in  the  abeeuce  of  the  long-expected 
Lancaster,  allowed  him  to  cross  the  river,  and 
finally  surrendered  themselves  into  his  hands, 
Edward  now  wandered  through  the  middle 
and  sonl^cnni  marches,  and  took  without  re- 
Mstance  the  m^n  strongholds  of  his  raiemies. 
At  Btereford  he  sharply  reproved  the  bishop 
for  hU  treason :  thence,  returning  to  Glouces- 
ter, he  forced  Maurice  of  Berkeley  to  surren- 
der that  town  and  Berkeley  itself.  OnllFeb, 
1322  Edward  issued  at  Gloucester  writs  for 
the  recall  oftheDespensers  (Pari.  Writs,  ii.  i. 
276),  He  thence  proceeded  to  the  midlands, 
where  the  northern  lords,  thoroughly  fright- 
en^  into  activity,  were  now  besieging  Tick- 
hill.  On  28  Feb.  the  royal  levies  assembled 
at  Coventry,  but  Lancaster,  aft«r  endeavour- 
ing to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Trent  at 
Burton,  fled  to  the  north,  where  Sir  Andrew 
Barclay  was  turning  ogamst  the  traitors  the 
toK»  collected  ag^unrt  the  Scotch.  The 
kiivt*!  triumph  was  now  assoxed.  Tutbuiy 
and  Kenilworth  surrendered,  Lancasten 
most  tru8t7  officers  deserted,  him^  and  Boger 
D'Anoty  lell  dying  into  the  king's  handa. 
LancaitvMul  Barm>rd,  unable  to  flad  shelter 


even  at  Pontefract,  harried  northwards  to 
join  the  Scots.    Oh  16  March  they  were  met 
by  Harclay.  at  Boronghbridge,  Yorkshire, 
where  Hereford  was  slain  and  Ijancoster  cap- 
tured. Five  days  later  Edward  presided  over 
Lancaster*Bha8ty  and  irr^^ular  trial  athis  own 
castle  of  FtmteCnct.  Berused  even  a  hearing, 
he  was  beheaded  tib,e  next  day.  Theperpetual 
imprisonment  of  the  Mortimers  and  Audley, 
the  hanging  of  Badlesmere  at  Canterbury, 
the  execution  of  about  thirty  lesser  o^nders. 
completed  the  signal  triumph  of  Edward  and 
the  Despensers.   On  2  May  a  fiill  parliament 
met  at  York,  finalfy  revoked  the  ordinances, 
and,  in  opposition  to  the  baronial  oligarchy 
that  had  so  long  fettered  the  action  of  Ed- 
ward, laid  down  the  principle  that  all  weij^ty 
affairs  of  state  should  poceed  from  the  coun- 
sel and  consent  of  king,  clergy,  lords,  and 
coUinions.  The  issue  of  some  new  ordinance! 
of  Edward's  own  was  perhaps  intended  to 
show  that  the  king,  no  less  than  Eorl  Thomas. 
I  was  willing  to  confer  the  beneits'  of  good 
government  on  bb  people. 
I    Hietrouhles  were  no  Kxnur  over  than,  atdie 
I  end  of  July  (IS22),  Edward  undertook  a  new 
I  expedition  t^inst  Scotland,  the  truce  having 
I  already  expired;  but  the  invasion  was  no  more 
successful  than  his  other  martial  exploits,  Ber*- 
,  wick  was  besieged,  but  to  no  purpose.  Bruce 
withdrew  over  the  Forth,  leaving  Lothian 
\  desolate.    Before  September  Edward  was 
j  defeated  by  pestilence  and  flunine  rather  than 
by  the  enemy  {Laneroott,  pp.  247-8).  On  his 
return  to  England  Bruoe  followed  in  bis  wake. 
:  About  Michaelmas  Edward  was  nearly  cap- 
,  tured  at  Byland  Abbe^.   He  fled  as  for  as 
Bridlington.   The  parliament,  sumnuMied  to 
j  Ripou  on  14  Nov.,  was  unable  to  meet  fiirthet 
wwtii  than  Yoric.   In  January  182S  HaicIaT 
turned  traitor,  making  his  private  treaty  wlro 
the  Scots  (i&.p.  248),^tified,  it  was  thought 
in  the  north,  by  the  king's  inabilitv  to  defend 
his  realm.   At  lost,  on  30  May  (!!iFbdeni,  iL 
621),atrucefor  thirteen  years  ended  Edwanl'a 
vun  attempts  to  subdue  Scotland. 

From  1S22  to  1326  Edward  reigned  in 
comparative  tranquillity  under  the  guidanoS 
of  the  Despensers.  Some  slight  attempts  to 
assail  the  Despensers  were  easily  put  down; 
but  the  deferable  condition  of  the  country 
and  the  miserable  poverty  of  the  royal  ek- 
chequer  were  from  the  beginning  the  chief 
dangers  of  the  new  goveniment.  Hie  Dfr- 
spe users  showed  Uttu  capacity  as  adminis- 
trators, and  thdr  greed  ud  insdenee  soon 
caused  old  hatreds  to  be  revived.  Jn  par^ 
tici^.  Queen  Isabella  became  a  fimous 
enemy  of  the  younger  Daspenser,  by  whose 
counsel,  it  was  believed,  she  was  on  ^  Sept. 
deprived  of  her  lands  and  servants,  and 
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limited  to  an  aHowanca  of  twenty  shillinfrs  a 
Hfiy  (Lanercott,  p.  364 ;  Ann.  Pavi.  p.  307). 
MeaiiwbileEdwordoffended  some  of  ttie  most 
iniportnut  nf  his  old  friends.  He  alienated 
Arclitusliop  Seynoldi  by  nuking  the  Areh- 
ludhop  of  Vork  his  treasurer ;  his  treatment 
Badlesnwte  had  already  made  Burghersh 
a  secret  foe;  new  men,  mva  Stratfora  and 
AyreminoQ,  disliked  Eldward  for  opposioff 
theirpromoticHL  With  even  grenter  folly  E£ 
ward  provoked  a  quairel  with  Henrr,  earl  of 
t^icester,  the  brother  and  heir  of  lliomaA  of 
Lajtcaster  (UALkf>SBCBY,  pp.  230-1).  On 
1  Auff.  1324  fi^LT  Mortimer  escaped  &om 
the  Tower  to  France,  .where  he  became  a 
nucleus  of  di^ofiection.  Thus  Edward  gn^ 
dually  alienated  all  his  possible  supporters, 
apd,  quite  careless  or  unconscious  of  nis  iao- 
^tion,  was  left  to  face  the  indignation  of 
a  mi^vemed  nation,  and  the  rancorous 
iMtnf  Ot^wdan'  of  embittered  ftctiona. 

Avw  dukn  now  came  from  France. 
Pwrtflfl  tV,  w£i>  had  succeeded  Philip  V  in 
iS23,  had  long  b«en  clamouring  that  Edward 
«tiiMi]r]  pt^rform  homage  to  him  for  Aquitaine 
au<i  L'ojittueii.  In  June  1324  Pembroke,  the 
last  infi  ueDti  ol  uid  faithful  &iend  of  Edward,, 
died  at  Paris  while  attempting  to  satisfy  the 
French  Vm\^f^  ^I'-ioonds.  Edmund  of  Kent 
v.],  v>'tin  [iiiil  l>eea  sent  to  Paris  in  April, 
provi^d  u  i^urry  tliplomatist.  Before  the  end 
ol'  the  yuor  nciiuti  hostilities  commenced  by 
a  French  attack  on  Qascony. 

All  could  have  been  easily  settled  if  Ed- 
ward had  crossed  over  and  performed  homa^. 
But  the  Despensera  were  afraid  to  let  him 
escape  from  thmr  hands,  and  on  9  March 
1836  Edward  gave  way  to  the  blandishments 
of  his  queen,  and  allowed  her  to  visit  her 
brotherscourt  as  his  representative.  It  was 
not  laahdla's  policy  to  settle  the  differences 
between  her  brother  and  husband'.  She  pro- 
cured the  prolongation  of  a  truce  until 
l.Aug.,  whiLp  Edward,  whose  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings in  the  early  summer  had  provoked 
discontent  without  actual  resistance,  met  his 
parliament  at  London  on  26  June,  when  the 
magnates  strongly  expressed  their  opinion 
that  he  ^uld  immediately  go  to  France. 

Edward  pretended  to  make  jpreparations 
for  his  departure,  but  ^dly  availea  himself 
of  a  nropoaal  of  the  French  king  that  he 
■hottla  give  Gascony  to  his  eldest  son,  and 
that  tiie  homage  of  the  latter  should  be  ac- 
cepted in  place  of  his.  On  12  S^t.  the 
young  Duke  of  Aquitaine  sailed  to  France, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  month  performed 
homage  to  Charles  IV  at  Vincennes. 

Edward  now  recalled  Isabella  to  England, 
but  she  absolutely  refused  to  go  as  long  as 
Hugh  k  Despenser  remained  in  power.  Ed- 


ward laid  his  grievances  before  the  parlia- 
ment which  sat  at  Westminster  between 
18  Nov.  and  6  Dec.,  and  requested  mediation. 
A  letter  from  the  bishops  had  no  effect  either 
on  Isabella  or  her  son.  Early  in  December 
Edward  wrote  strong  letters  to  Charles,  to 
Isabella,  and  to  the  young  Edward  {Foedera, 
ii.  616-1I3V  All  through  the  spring  of  1826 
he  plied  them  alternately  with  prayers  and 
tlireats,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  It  was  now 
plain  that  Isabella  had  formed  with  Mortimer, 
ard  Tiin  oTlicr  r>.<cili!&  at  Paris  a  deliberate  plan 
forovLTthroviiig  tLw  D^^pensers,  if  notof  d&- 
thn.uiiiijf  l'M\varJ  liiiiiSflf.  The  king's  am- 
baii.'^tidtir^his  ljrijcbi:r,(lii!  Count  of  Hainault, 
wliuf'c  dftiii;LT«r  WHS  Itinrothed  to  the  Duke 
of  AiHiiiiiinei  juinpd  llt>  10.  On  24  Sept.  1826 
'1  li'T  !' i-rs  landed  at  Orwell 
in  Stjii.lK^Mriil  ihLi  rvfi!,  1  mmedintely  on  land- 
ing, sulU  du^ipuri,  as  iutured  her  triumph. 

Edward  meanwhile  had  made  frantic  and 
futile  efforts  in  self-defence ;  but  his  parlia- 
ments and  councils  would  give  him  no  aid, 
his  followers  deserted  him,  and  the  armies 
he  summoned  never  assembled.   In  August 

il326)  he  was  at  Clarendon,  Porchest«T,  and 
tomsey,  whence  he  returned  to  London,  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  Tower.  Qn  27  Sept. 
he  received  in  London  the  news  of  Isabella's 
arri^'ul.  He  had  in  previous  limes  made  ef- 
forts to  conciliate  the  Londoners,  bat  it  was 
all  in  vain.  On  2  Oct.  he  fled  westwards  with 
the  chancellor  Boldock  and  the  younger  De- 
spenser, doubtless  with  the  object  of  taking 
refuffe  on  bis  favourite's  estates  in  South 
Wates,  and  relying  with  too  great  rashness 
on  the  promise  oithe  Welsh  and  his  popu- 
larity with  them  (T.deuBCooi^  p.  309).  On 
10  and  11  Get.  he  was  at  Oloucester,  whence 
he  issued  an  abortive  summons  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  arms.  Next  day  he  was  at  West- 
bury-on-Sevem,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  On 
14  Oct.  he  was  at  Tin  tern,  and  from  16  to 
21  Oct.  at  Chepstow  (Pari.  Writs,  il.  i.  461- 
462),  whence  he  despatched  the  elder  De- 
spenser to  Bristol,  where  on  26  Oct.  he  met 
his  fate.  On  the  same  day  the  proclamation 
of  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine  as  guardian  of  the 
realm  showed  that  success  had  given  the 
confederates  wider  hopes  than  the  destruc- 
tioa  of  the  Desuensers  and  the  avenging  of 
Earl  Thomas  {JPaedera,  il  646). 

Edward  pext  made  an  attempt  to  take  ship 
for  Lundy,  whither  he  had  already  sent  sun- 
plies  as  to  a  safe  refuge  ;  but  contrary  winds 
prevented  his  landing  (T.  de  u  Mook,  p.  309), 
and  he  again  disembarlied  in  Glamorgan.  On 
37  and  28  Oct.  he  was  at  Cardiff.  On  28  and 
29  Oct.  he  was  at  Caerphilly,  still  issuing  from 
both  places  writs  of  summons  and  romniL't- 
sioDS  of  array  (^Ftrdera,  ii.  646;  Pari.  Writs, 
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n.  i.  46S).  fifltmen  6  ud  10  Nor.  he  wu 
at  Neath  tweeedung  the  menof  Cknrectocome 
to  hia  aid  {FaH.  WriU^Ti.  i. 454).  On  10  Novi 
he  mat  the  abbot  of  Neath  and  othen  to  ne- 
gotiate with  theqveen.  Meanwhile  Hemy  of 
Lanoastar  and  Khys  av  Hoirel,  a  Welsh  clerk 
newly  released  from  tne  Tower  by  the  queen, 
were  epecially  despatched  to  effect  his  capture. 
Bribes  and  spieesoon  made  hia  retreat  known. 
On  10  Nov.  the  kins'  and  all  his  party  fell 
into  the  hands  of  tM  enemy,  and  were  con- 
ducted to  the  castle  of  Llantriasaint  {Arm. 
Paid.  p.  819 ;  KneHTON,  c.  2&4d,  says  they 
were  captured  at  Neath).  On  SO  Not.  Bat- 
dock  and  the  younger  Despenaer  were  handed 
over  to  Um  queen  at  Hereford^  where  they 
were  epeedily  eateeuted.  On  the  aatne  dqr 
Edwara^  who  had  been  retained  in  the  one* 
tody  of  Lancaster,  was  compelled  to  sutfendex 
the  great  seal  to  Bishop  Adam  of  Orlton  at 
Monmouth  (Fadera,  li.  648).  £dward  was 
thence  despatched  to  Kenilworthj  where  he 
remained  the  whtde  winter,  still  in  Laneas- 
tm'a  ensCoc^,  and  treated  honourably  and 
geneiousl^  by  his  mannaniinous  captor. 

A  parliament  assembled  at  Westminster 
on  7  Jan.  1327.  At  Ortton's  instigadon  tlhS 
estates  chose  Edward,  duke  of  Aquitaini^  as 
thur  king.   Bishop  Stratford  drew  up  six 
articles  jaBtifying-  Edward's  deposititm.  Bttt 
a  formal  resignation  was  thoi^ht  desirable  by 
theqneea'sadvisen.  Two  emtsvere  made 
to  persuade  Edward  to  meet  the  perHament 
(fttrl  Writtt  n.  i.  467  f  LmiarcoMt^  p.  367), 
but  on  his  resolute  refusal  aoomnuttee  of  the 
bishopB,  barons,  andjudges  was  sent  to  Eenil- 
wortn.  On  20  Jan.  Edward,  clothed  in  black,  i 
save  them  aucHence.    At  first  he  fainted^  ^ 
but,  recovering  himself  he  listened  with  tears  | 
and  raoaus  to  an  address  of  Qrito*'s.   Then  \ 
Sir  W.  Trussell,  as  proetor  of  pariifunent,  re>- 
nounced  homage  to  him,  and  Sir  T.  Blount, 
the  stcrward  of  the  household,  broke  his  staff 
of  office.   Edward  now  spoke,  lamenting  his  . 
ill-fortune  and  his  trust  m  traitorous  ooun- 
Bellora,bat  rejoicing  that  his  son  would  new  | 
be  king  (Kviohton,  c.  3o50).    The  depute- : 
tion  then  deneried,  and  Edward  U's  reign 
was  at  an  and. 

The  deposed  king  remained  at  Kenilwortli  | 
natal  the  apring,  on  the  whole  patiently  bear-  \ 
ing  his  BoiferingSi  but  complaining  bitterly  ! 
vi  \m  separation  from  his  mfe  and  children.  | 
Some  curious  verses  are  preserved  wtiich 
are  said  to  have  been  written  by  him  (they 
are  given  in  Latin  inFisuv,p.l86,bttt  tlie 
French  original  is  given  in  a  manuscript  at 
Longleat,  HiH.  MSS.  Oommimm^  3rd  Hep^ 
180^   The  goremment  of  Isabella  and  Mor^ 
timer  was,  howerer,  too  inseeure  to  aUerw  Ed^ 
frudt»rtmunidiTe,andapoaBibIeihstc»iaeBt  | 
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of  their  degradation.  IlewasteaBsfenedatthe 
saraeatioB  of  Odton  from  the  aiild  eustodj 
of  his  GouuB  to  that  of  two  knif^tefllioBias 
de  Gouraay  and  J<dm  Haltravers,  who  on 
8  A|Hil  removed  him  night  from  Kenit* 
worth.  Such  Mczecy  envelcmed  bis  subse- 
quent movements  thatveiy  different  accounts 
of  them  have  been  preserved.  Sir  T.  de  la 
Moor  (pp.  31 6-1 9),  who  has  preserved  the  most 
circumstantial  narraBhre  (hntcf.ArchiBoloffiaf 
xxvii.  274,  297),  says  he  was  taken  first  to 
Corfb'  Castle  and  thence  to  Bristol.,  But  on 
his  wht'i-uabouts  becomii^  known,  some  of 
the  eitisena  formed  a  plot  for  his  liberation, 
whereuponhe  was  secnAly  conduoted  by  night 
to  Berkeley.  Murimuth  (an.  ^v9B 
a  rather  di&rent  aeoount «  his  wanderiMK 
bttt  brings  him  uWmately  to  Be^Ie:^. 
new  gaolsre  now  infliotea  every  poatible  in- 
dignil.^  upon  Edward,  and  entwed  on  a  sysv 
tematie  course  of  iU-treatiBMit  whioh  could 
have  but  one  end.  He  was  denied  ,«ulficien{t 
food  aad  clothing,  he  was  prevented  from 
sleeping,  he  was  erowned  with  a  ezown«f  bay, 
and  shaved  by  the  jioadside  with  ditch  wat^r. 
Yet  the  queen  reproved  the  guards  for  their 
mild  treatment.  At  last  Thomas  of  Berkeley 
was  removed  from  lusown  castle,  so  that  the 
inhumanity  of  the  saoleTs  should  be  deprived 
of  its  last  restraint.  Edward  was  now  removed 
to  a  jpestilential  chamber  over  a  ohamel-house 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  die  of  disease} 
hot  ae  his  robuat  eoistitution  still  prevttUM, 
he  was  faarbuously  murdered  in  his  bed  on 
31  Sept.  His  dying  shriefa,  rssMnding 
througnout  the  castle,  sufficiently  attested 
the  horror  of  hie  end.  It  was  given  out  that 
he  had  died  a  natural  death,  and  his  body 
was  exposed  to  view  as  evidence  of  his  end 
('  Docuuients  relating  to  the  Death  and  Burial 
of  Edward  11,'  by  S.  A.  Moore,  in  Archeeologta, 
1.  216-226).  At  last  it  was  buried  with  con- 
udenble  pomp  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter  at 
Gloucester,  now  the  cathedral  In  after 
years  his  son  erected  a  tomb  over  his  remainfli 
which  is  one  of  the  glorias  of  mediaeval  sculp* 
tnreanddeoonitive  tabenia6lBW(^(^««i«o/. 
Jaum.  zviL  397-810),  BOs  misfortunes  had 
so  hx  caused  Ids  erroA  to  be  forvotten,  that 
it  was  much  debated  by  the  people  whether, 
like  Thomas  trf  X^neaster,  he  had  notvierited 
the  honour  of  sanetity  (Ehigutoh,  c.  2661). 
The  Welsh,  among  whom  be  was  alwflys 
popular,lHipt  green,  the  metnoiy  <A  hie  filte.by 
mournful  diwes  in  their  native  tongue  ( WaEt 

eXFQBAM,  i.  §S.). 

Edward's  death  was  so  mysterious  that 
rumours  ware  soon  spread  by  the.  foes  of  the 
govemmesjt  that  he  was  6tiQ  alive.  For  be- 
uering  aneh  rumours  Edmund  of  Kent  ivr 
cnrred  the  peiultiofl  of  treason  in  1328.  Jy 
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At  next  ffenentkm  a  cireuniBtantial  Btory 
WB8  rapemd  that  Edward  had  escaped  from 
BaAeUy,  attd  after  long  wandering  in  Ire- 
land, Enf^land,  the  Low  Countnea,  and 
France,  ended  hU  Hfe  in  a  harmit* e  odl  in 
Lombard^  O^tter  of  Manuel  Fleachi  to  Ed- 
ward III  from  Cartulary  of  Hagnelone  in 
No.  37  of  the  PabUttaimtu  de  la  SoeUU 
AreMolooique  da  Mon^eliier  (1878) ;  cf.  ar- 
ticle of  Mr.  Bent  in  MaomiiIan^$  fdagamte, 
xli.  393-4,  NoU$  and  Queries,  6th  series,  ii. 
881,  401,  489,  and  Btubbs,  CAron.  Sdw.  I 
and  II,  ii.  ciii-criii). 

'  Edward's  family  br  his  wife  consisted  of 
(1)  Edward  of  Winosor,  bom  at  Windsor 
on  13  Nov.  1813,  who  auoceeded  him  [sea 
Esw&BD  III] ;  (3)  John  of  ElUiun,  bom  at 
Eltham;  (3)  Eleuior,  also  «all«d  IsaheUa 
'^HH.  ftttU.  p.  S83),  bom  at  WoodBtoch  on 
8  June  1318,  and  married  in  18S3  to  Reri- 
nnld,  count  of  Gnelderland  ;  (4)  Joan  of  the 
Tower,  born  in  that  fortress  in  July  1831, 
married  inlS28  to  David,  son  of  BobertBnioe, 
and  afterwards  kinjir  of  Soots;  she  died 
14  Aog.  1863  (Savdfobd,  Oeaeatogioal  Min* 
foxy,  yjf.  14$>66). 

[Some  of  tha  best  antborities  for  Edward  tl'a 
lifs  and  rngn  are  collected  hj  Dr.  Stnbba  in  fals 
Ofatonieles  of  the  Reigns  of  Edward  I  nnd  Ed^ 
ward  n  in  the  Rolls  Senee,  with  Tor;  ndoabl* 
imfiwes.  They  inelnde  Hm  ahxal  and  iocom- 
^ate  biaam^y  by  Sir  T.  da  la  Voat,  aodalsd 
the  Aanaus  nulini,  Annales  Londinianaw^  and 
Che  Lives  by  tbe  Moafc  of  Halmesbniy  and 
canon  of  Bridlington.  Other  ohrenidtM  are  A. 
Uarimuih  and  W,  of  Hemingborgh  (Eogl.  Hist. 
Sde.),  the  continuator  of  Triret  (ed.Hall),  1722. 
the  AnnaU  of  Laoercost  andScalachrooica  (Ban- 
M^ne  Club),  Henr^  of  KnigbtOD  in  Twysdcn's 
Dseam  8eriptores,HigrleD'8Pdyehronieon,TrDk»- 
lowe  (Bolls  8er.),  BUneford  (Rolls  Ser.),  Wal- 
riDgliam(BoUs3er.)  The  chief  pabliahedoririnal 
documents  are  tfaoee  collected  in  Rymer'sF<Bdera, 
vol.  ii.  Record  edition,  Parliamentair  Writs, 
rol.  ii.  and  tbe  Rolls  of  Pariiameot,  nA.  i.  The 
Rev.  0.  H.  HartahoTM  has  pablishad  an  itinerary 
of  Edward  II  in  CoUeotanea  Ardusologiaa,  1. 
nS-i4.  British  Arch.  Assoeiatiai.  The  beat 
flwdam  aeooanta  of  the  reign  are  in  Stnbbs'a 
Ctmst.  HiaL  it  and  AtiUi^  Ossebidite  von 
EngUod.  TOl.  iv.]  T.  F.  T. 

EDWAKD  ni  (1813-1877),  hing,  eldest 
eon  of  Edward  II  and  babella,  daiu^ter  of 
Philip  IV  of  France,  was  bora  at  Windsor 
Oastle  on  13  Nor.  1312,  and  was  baptised  <m 
th«l&h.  His  onele.  Prince  Lewis  of  Fruice, 
and  other  Frenchmen  at  the  court  wished 
that  he  shonld  be  named  Lewis,  but  the  Eng- 
lish lords  would  notallow  it.  The  king,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  consoled  by  his  birth  for 
the  loss  of  Gaveetoa  (Tboeblow^  p.  79), 
gave  him  thn  munties  of  Chester  and  Flinti 


and  he  was  aummonad  to  pariiament  ib  Earl 
of  Oheeter  in  1S20l  He  never  bore  the  title 
of  Prince  of  Wales.  His  tutor  was  Bichard 
de  Bury  [q.  v.},  afterwards  bishop  of  Duriiam, 
Li  order  to  avoid  doing  homage  to  Charlee  IV 
of  France  the  king  tzutsferired  the  county  of 
Fbnthieu  bo  him  on  3  Sept.  fl326,  and  the 
dnchy  of  Aquitaine  <ai  the  10th  i(JPlBBdera,  ii. 
607,608).  He  sailed  from  Dover  on  the  13th, 
joined  hu  mother  m  Franoe,  and  did  homage 
to  his  nnele  for  his  French  fiefs  (^fynt.  WjXL. 
OFNA]TQis,i).60).  He  accompanied  hismother 
to  Hainanlt,  and  visited  the  court  of  Count 
William  at  Valenciennes  in  the  summer  oi 
1836  (Fboubui,  I  23,  288).  Isabella  eo- 
tjsred  into  an  agreement  00  37  Au^.  to  fae~ 
ward  dw  marriage  of  her  son  to  Phihppa,  tbe 
eonnt^B  dauf^ter  (Fbousut,  ed.  Luce,  Pre£ 
el).  Edwardlandedwith  hismotherandtha 
force  of  Hainanlters  and  others  that  she  had 
engaged  to  help  her  on  37  Sept.  at  Colvaase, 
near  Harwich,  and  accompanied  her  on  her 
march  towards  London  bv  BurrSt.  Ednumds, 
Ckmbridoe,  and  Dunstable.  Then,  hearing 
that  the  King  had  left  London,  the  queen 
turned  westwards,  and  at  Oxford  Edward 
haaid  Bishop  Orltcm  preach  hi*  treasonable 
aermoD  [see  under  Aj>ak  of  ObivtovI.  From 
Oxford  ne  was  taken  to  Wallingjord  and 
Oloucaster,  where  tbequeen's  army  was  joined 
by  many  lords.  Thrace  the  queen  mtzehed 
to  Berkeley,  and  on  96  Oet.  to  BtiatoL  The 
town  was  snirandered  to  he^  and  tlie  next 
day  Hvgh  Despenser  the  elder  [q.  v.]  was 
put  to  deadi,  and  Edward  waa  proelaimed 
guardian  of  the  kingdom  in  the  nanie<tf  hit 
father  and  during  his  absence  (RBdara,'  iL . 
646).  On  the  38th  he  issued  writs  for  a  par- ' 
liament  in  the  king's  name.  When  the  par* 
Uament  met  at  Westminster  on  7  Jan.  1327 
the  king  waa  a  prisoner,  and  an  oath  was 
taken  hv  the  prelates  and  lords  to  ui^old  the 
cause  (K  the  queen  uid  her  son.  On  the  IStli 
OrltoD  demanded  whether  they  would  have 
the  king  or  his  son  to  reign  over  them.  Tbe 
next  day  Edward  was  chosen,  and  waa  pre- 
sented to  the  people  in  Westminster  Hall 
(W.  DniB,  A^Ua  Saera,  i.  367;  for  fuller 
accountatrfthia  revolution  see  StiTBBa,  CSkrom. 
<^  JSImmls  I  md  11^  vol.  iL  Introd.,  and 
Cblw^  JllMt.il  868 aq.)  Aa  Edward  decland 
that  he  would  not  accept  the  crown  withont 
his  fiitfaer's  consent,  tha  king  waa  forced  to 
agree  to  his  own  deposition. 

The  new  king's  peace  was  proclaimed  on 
24  Jan. ;  he  was  knighted  by  lus  coDun  Hamy, 
earl  of  Lancaster,  and  waa  crowned  on  Sun- 
day, the  20th  (Fcsdera,  ii.  684V  He  met  his 
parliament  on  8  Feb. ;  acouneil  waa  appointed 
cor  him,  and  the  chief  member  of  it  wasLan* 
oastw,  who  waa  the  young  king's  neminal 
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(nurdun.  AH  real  power,  however,  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  qiiaen  a^  Mortimer,  and 
for  Uie  next  four  yean  Edward  was  entirely 
gOTerQedb3rtheni(A.TiaBirBT,p.7).  Isabella 
obtained  so  enormous  a  aettlemeut  that  the 
Idng  was  left  with  only  a  third  of  the  r»- 
venuee  of  the  crown  OMi^buioth,  f.  53), 
Peace  was  made  with  France  on  31  March ; 
both  kings  were  to  reetore  whatever  had  been 
seised  duiinf  time  of  peaoe,  and  Edward 
bound  himseu  to  pay  fifty  thousand  marks  to 
the  French  king  (I^dera,  il  700).  Although 
negotiations  were  on  foot  for  a  permanent 

rse  with  Scotland,  both  eonntries  prepared 
war,  and  on  6  April  the  king  ordered  all 
who  owed  him  awvice  to  neat  at  Neweastle 
on  29  Hay      702).   He  marched  with  hia 
mother  to  Xork,  where  he  was  joined  by  Sir 
John  of  Hainault  and  a  body  of  Flemish. 
While  he  was  holding  a  feast  on  Trinity 
Sunday  a  fierce  q^uarrel  broke  out  between 
the  Hainaulters  and  the  Eugliah  archers,  in 
which  many  were  Blainonbothsidee  (Jbhas  | 
^i,,  L  39 ;  Fboibsuit,  t  45).   The  truce 
was  actually  broken  by  the  Soots,  who  in-  j 
vaded  the  northern  counties  under  Randolph, 
earlofMoray,andDouglas.  Edward  marched 
from  York  to  Durham  without  gaining  any  I 
tidinra  of  the  enemy,  though  he  everywhere  j 
b^eUl  aigns  of  the  devastation  the^  had 
mon^t.  He  czoeaed  tiie  ^I^e,  hopmg  to  . 
iBtoreept  the  Scots  on  their  return.  Axter  ' 
remaining  a  week  on  the  leffc  bank  of  the 
river  witEont  finding  the  enemy,  he  ordered  I 
his  troops,  who  had  suffered  much  from  con-  ' 
ituit  rain,  to  reoross  the  river.   At  last  an 
esquire  named  Thomas  Bokesby  brought  him  | 
news  of  the  enemy  ud  led  the  army  to  the  | 
place  where  they  were  encamped,  a  service 
for  which  the  king  knighted  him  and  gave 
himlOO/.ayear(ife(Zwa,il717).  TheScots, 
twenty-four  thousand  in  number,  occupied 
so  strong  a  position  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Wear  that  Edward,  though  at  the  head 
of  sixty-two  thousand  men,  £d  not  dare  to 
cross  the  river  and  attack  them.    It  was 
therefore  decided,  aa  they  seemed  to  be  cnt 
off  Itoin  retrnming  to  their  country,  to  starve 
them  into  leaving  their  position  and  giving 
battle.  Early  in  the  morning  of  Uw  lourth 
day  it  waadiscovored  that  they  had  decamped. 
Edward  fbUowed  them  and  found  them  even 
more  strtmgly  posted  than  before  at  Stanhope  ^ 
Fkrk.   Again  the  English  encamped  in  front  i 
of  them,  and  the  first  night  after  Edward's 
arrival  jDoi^las,  at  the  hud  of  a  small  party,  j 
■urprised  the  camp,  penetrated  to  the  king's  ' 
tent,  cut  some  of  the  cords,  and  led  his  men  ' 
back  with  little  lose  (BRmuHoroir,  p.  96 ; ' 
Jbhut  le  Bbl,  i.  67 ;  FBoisauti,  i.  68,  279).  | 
After  the  two  armies  had  fiused  eaeh  othw 


for  fifteen  days  or  more  the  Scots  again  de- 
camped by  night,  and  Edward  gave  up  all 
hope  of  cutting  off  their  retreat  or  forcing 
them  to  fight.  His  army  was  unable  to  move 
with  the  same  rapidity  aa  the  Scots,  who  were 
unencumbered  with  bawage;  he  was  alto- 
getheroutmanQeuvred,ana  led  hie  troops  back 
to  York,  much  chagrined  with  the  ill  success 
of  his  first  military  enterprise.  He  had  to 
pay  14,000/.  to  Sir  John  of  Hainault  for  his 
help  (Foedera,  ii.  708) ;  he  raised  money  from 
the  Kirdi,  Florentine  bankers  {ib.  712),  re- 
ceived a  twentieth  from  tiie  parliament  that 
met  at  lincoln  on  16  Sept.,  and  a  tenth  firom 
the  clergy  ofOanterbury(KHiaHTON,c.  2562). 
The  kii^s  father  was  put  to  death  on  21  Sc^. 
On  16  Aug.  Edward  wrote  fixnn  York  to 
John  ZXIIfor  adispouatioafor  hia  nuuniage 
with  Philippa  of  Hamauh,  for  his  mother  and 
the  Countess  of  Hainault  were  both  grand- 
children of  Philip  III  of  France  {Fae^ra,  ii. 
712).  The  dispensation  was  gnmted ;  Phi- 
lil^  arrived  in  London  on  24  Dec,  and  the 
marriage  was  performed  at  York  on  24  Jan. 
1328  by  William  Melton,  archbishop  of  York, 
the  king  being  thui  little  more  than  fifteen, 
and  his  bride  still  younger.  At  the  parlia- 
ment held  at  York  on  1  March  peace  was  made 
with  Scotland,  and  the  treaty  was  confirmed 
in  the  parliament  which  met  at  Northamp- 
ton on  24  A^tril.  By  thia  treaty  Edward 
gave  n^  all  elaiaiB  over  the  Seofctish  king^m ; 
a  nunuge  was  vobomA  between  his  sister 
Joan  and  David,  llie  heir  of  King  Robert;  a 
perpetual  alliance  was  mode  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  saving  the  allianoe  between  Scot- 
land and  Franoe,  and  the  Scottish  kii^  bound 
himself  to  pay  Edward  20,000/.  (4  May,  ib. 
pp.  734, 740V  The  treaty  was  held  to  be  the 
work  of  Isabella  snd  Mortimer,  and  was  ge- 
nerally ccmdemned  in  England  as  shamenil 
( AvBSBTOT,  p.  7 ;.  Wausihoham,  i.  192).  Issr 
bella  seema  to  have  got  hold  of  a  luge  part 
of  the  money  paid  by  the  Scottish  king  ( Jts- 
derOf  ii.  770, 766),  Edward  now  seot  two 
representatives  to  Paris  to  state  hia  claim  to 
the  fWnofa  throne,  vaeant  by  the  death  of 
Charles  IV.  He  oluined  as  the  hur  of 
Philip  IV,  through  his  mother,  Isabella.  By 
Uie  so-called  Safic  law  Isabella  and  her  heirs 
were  barred  fcom  the  succession,  and  even 
supposing  t^t,  though  females  were  barred, 
the^  haa  nevwtheleee  been  held  capable 
tzansmittimg  a  right  to  the  throne,  Charles  of 
Evreuz,  the  son  of  Jeanne  of  Navaire,  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  IV,  would  have  had  at  least  as 
good  a  daim  as  Edward.  The  throne  was 
adjudged  to  PMlipof  Valois,  son  of  a  younger 
brother  of  Philip  TV.  The  insolence  and  ra- 
pamty  of  the  queen-mother  and  Mortimer 
gava  deqi  o£^ce  to  the  nobles,  and  the 
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lutiott  genenllywu  Bcandalued  at  the  con- 
neetion  that  vat  Bud  to  exist  between  thetn 
and  enraged  at  the  dishonourable  peace  with 
SeotlaQd.  Lancaster,  the  head  of  the  party 
which  held  to  poUcT  of  the  '  ordainers ' 
CKpthe  last  rugn^  and  the  chief  lord  of  the 
council,  was  denied  access  to  the  king,  and 
foond  himself  virtually  powerless.  He  de- 
termined to  make  a  stand  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  favourite,  and,  hearing  that  Mortimer 
had  come  up  to  the  parliament  at  Salisbury 
on  24  Oct.  with  an  armed  retinue,  declared 
that  he  would  not  attend,  and  remained  at 
Winchester  under  arms  with  some  of  his 
party.  His  action  was  upheld  hr  the  king's 
unel^  the  Earls  of  Ktatt  and  Norfolk,  by 
Stratford,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  others, 
Edward  was  forced  to  a^um  the  parliament 
tiU  the  following  February,  and  Mortimer 
wished  him  to  march  at  once  to  Winchester 
against  the  earl.  Shortly  afterwards  the  king 
rode  with  Mortimer  and  tbe  queen  to  ravage 
the  earVs  lands  (W.  Bekb,  AngUa  Saorat  i. 
S09 ;  Knishtov,  c.  3667).  Lancaster  made  a 
confederation  against  the  &voiirite  at  London 
on  2  Jan.  1829  (BABirEa,  p.  31),  and  marched 
with  a  considerable  force  to  Bedford  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  him.  Meanwhile  his  town  of 
Leicester  was  surrendered  to  Mortimer  and 
the  queen,  and  before  long  Kent  and  Norfolk 
■wididrew  from  him.  Peaoe  was  made  be- 
tween the  twopartiee  by  Mepeham,aTch1rishop 
of  (^terbwyt  ukI  Lord  Beaumont  and  some 
other  follownn  of  the  ead  wen  fofced  to  takie 
shelter  in  fVanee. 

Early  m  February  messengers  came  from 
Philip  vl  of  France  to  Edward  at  Windsor, 
bidding  him  come  and  do  homage  for  his 
French  flefi.  He  had  rec^ved  a  like  sum- 
mona  the  jmx  before,  and  now  he  laid  the 
matter  before  the  magnates  assembled  in  par- 
liammt  at  Westminster.  When  they  decided 
thatheshould  obey  the  summons  he  appointed 
a  proctor  to  declare  that  his  homage  did  not 
pr^udice  his  claim  to  the  French  crown.  On 
26  May  he  sailed  from  Dover,  leaving  his 
brodier  John,  earl  of  Oomwall,  as  guudian 
of  the  kin|Klom  (.Rnlera,  ii.  76^  764).  He 
landedat  Wliit8and,and  thence  went  to  Bou- 
logne, and  so  to  Montreuil,  where  Philtp^s 
messengers  met  him  and  oondnctod  him  to 
Amiens.  There  Philip  awaited  him  with  the 
kings  of  Bohemia,  Navarre,  and  Majorca,  and 
many  princes  and  lords  whom  he  had  invited 
to  witness  the  ceremony.  The  homage  was 
done  in  the  choir  of  Amiens  Cathedral  on 
6  June,  but  the  ceremony  could  scarcely  have 
|deasea  Philip,  for  Edward  ap|>eared  in  a  robe 
of  crimson  velvet  worked  with  leopards  in 
gold  and  wearing  his  crown,  sword,  and 
Bpura.  Philip  demanded  lU>gehnnifge,whidi 


was  done  bareheaded  and  with  nngirt  Bw^d. 
Edward  refiosed  this,  and  he  was  forced  to 
accept  general  homage  on  Edward's  promise 
that  on  his  return  he  would  search  the  re- 
cords of  his  kingdom,  and  if  li^  hinnage 
was  due  would  send  over  an  acknowled^ 
ment  by  letters  patent.    Then  Edward  de- 
manded restitution  of  certain  "lands  that 
had  been  taken  ftom  his  father.   To  this 
Philip  answered  that  they  had  been  token 
In  war  (meaning  that  they  did  not  come 
under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1327),  and 
that  if  Edward  had  any  cause  of  complaint  he 
should  bring  it  before  the  pariiament  of  Paris 
(t&.  p.  766;  Gmt.  Will,  op  Nanois,  ii.  107). 
Edward  returned  to  Eujgland  on  the  11th, 
well  pleased  with  his  vmt  and  the  honour 
that  had  been  done  him,  and  at  once  pro- 
posed marriages  between  his  nater  Eleanor 
and  PhBip's  eldest  son,  and  between  his 
brother  John  and  a  daughter  of  !Kilip  pp. 
766,777);  hut  these  proposals  came  to  naught. 
Meanwmle  Mortimer  and  Isabella  bad  not 
foT^ven  the  attempt  that  had  been  made 
Against  them,  and  Mortimer  is  said  to  havis 
contrived  a  scheme  wtiic^  enabled  him  to  ao 
cuse  the  Earl  of  Kent  of  treason  [for  particu- 
lars see  under  Envtnn)  of  Woodbtoce].  The 
earl  was  tried  by  his  peers,  unjustly  con- 
demned, and  put  to  deaui  on  19  March  1830, 
Isabella  and  Hbrtimer  hastenii^  <mi  his  ex»- 
cntion  for  tetx  that  the  king  might  interfere 
to  prevent  it,  and,  as  it  seems,  giving  the 
order  for  it  without  the  Sting's  knowle^ 
fKiraftHTON,  c.  2667 ;  Babhbs,  p.  41).  On 
4  March  Queen  Philippa  was  crowned,  and 
on  16  June  she  bore  Edward  his  first-born 
child,  Edward,  afterwards  c^ied  the  Kaek 
Prince  [q.  v.]   The  birth  of  his  son  seems  to 
liave  detennined  Edward  to  free  himself  from 
the  thraldom  in  which  he  was  kept  by  hia 
mother  and  hex  fiivourite.  When  pu'Uament 
met  at  Nottingham  in  October,  Isabella  and 
Mortimer  took  up  their  abode  in  the  castle, 
which  was  clos^y  kept.   The  king  consulted 
with  some  of  his  friends,  and  especially  with 
William  Montacute,  how  they  might  sbim 
Bfortimer.  Th^,  and  the  king  vriut  them, 
entered  the  castle  by  night  through  an  under- 
ground passage  and  seised  Mortimer  and  aomft 
of  his  party.  He  was  taken  to  Londm,  o(Hi- 
demned  without  trial  by  his  peers  as  noto- 
riously guilty  of  several  treasonable  acts,  and 
particularly  of  the  death  of  the  late  king,  and 
hanged  on  29  Nov.   By  the  king's  command 
the  lords  passed  sentence  on  Sir  Simon  Berfr- 
ford,  one  of  Mortimer's  abettors,  though  thev 
were  not  his  peers,  and  he  also  was  banged. 
A  pension  was  allotted  to  theqtieen-motoer, 
and  ^e  was  kept  until  her  death  in  a  kind 
of  honourable  eonflnemmt  at  Oastle  Risingf 
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in  Norfolk,  whrae  the  king  viiuted  her  ever/ 
ye*r. 

The  overthrow  of  Mortimer  made  Edwazd 
•t  the  age  of  eighteen  a  king  in  fact  a»  well 
as  in  name.  In  persoo  he  was  graceful,  and 
his  face  was  '  aa  the  face  of  a  god '  {Otmt. 
MuBzmrrH,  p.  83d}.  Hi*  manner*  were 
ooturtly  and  his  Toiee  winning.  He  waa 
■traig  and  aotivs,  and  loved  hnatiaffr  hawk' 
faig,  the  fntHSjne  <tf  koig^itlT  exerciBW,  and* 
abcrnaUfWhritadfl  Gonndenble-earemuat 
haTe  been  spent  on  his  edncationf  for  ha 
oerfcaioly  spoke  Ei^liah  as  irdl  as  Fnnok 
(pBOiaauer,  i.  266  sq.,  806,  824, 860;  it.  290, 
326),  and  evidently  nnderstood  C^etzoan.  He 
was  foarlesB  in  btttlet  and,  though  0T«r4bnd 
itf  pleasurie,  waa!  nntil  his  lata-  yeazt  etut' 
getis  in  all  his  undevtakinai.  Although  a&> 
cording  to  modem  aotiotts  nis  unbition  is  to 
be  reckoned  a  pave  d^sct  in  his  oharaoter, 
it  seemed  in  his  day  a  kingly  quality.  Nor 
were  his  wars  undwtakaa  without  oauae,  or 
indeed,  aoocwdinf;  to  the  ideaS'  oi  the  time^ 
without  ampld  justdfloatioa.  -Hie  attempts 
to  bring  Scotland  nndcff  his  vomv  irere  at 
first  DMrd^  ft  MntinualioD  'dc  an  inherited 
policy  that  It  would  have  bem  held  aham^ul 
to  repudiate,  and  later  wesafiooed  upon  him 
by  the  alliaiice  between  that  oountiy  and 
France.  And  the  French  war  was  m  the 
first  instanee  prOToksd  by  tin  aggresaiooa  of 
Philip,  though  Bdward's  •asnmpticHi  of  the 
ti  tie  01  king  Fruice,  a  measure  of  political 
expediency,  rendered  peace  im^oeaible.  Ba 
was  liberal  in  his  gins,  magnificat  in  his 
doing8,pra(iu8  in  his  expenditure,  $nd,  thou^ 
not  boastful,  inordinately  oeteatftUous.  No 
sense  of  dutv  beyond  what  was  tlien  held 
to  beoome  a  knight  influenced  his  conduct. 
Wlule  he  was  not  wantonly  oruol  he  was 
bard-hearted ;  hia  ptrivate  life  waa  imnumtl, 
and  his  <dd       was  disbonoaxed  bf  indul- 

Qce  in  a  sb^ieful  passion.  A*  a  idng  he 
no  settled  iHnnoi|des  of  oottstitutional 
policy*  Bcigaxding  his  kingship  mainly  as 
the  meaoa  of  raisuig  the  money  he  seeded 
Iw  his  wan  and  his  pleosores,  be  neither 
strove  to  nreserve  prerogatives  as  the  just 
rights  of  mo  crown,  nor  yielded  aoything 
out  of  consideration  for  the  rights  or  we£- 
fare  of  his  subjects.  Although  th»  early 
^riw  of  his  reign  were  greeted  with  ap- 
plause he  never  won  the  love  of  iiis  people ; 
th^ groaned  under  the  effects  of  his. extrava- 
gance, and  fled  at  his  oominglest  his  officers 
should  seise  their  goods.  His  conunercial 
polioT  was  enlightated,  and  ha#  von  him 
the  title  of  Uie '  father  of  English  oommeree' 
(HuJAH,  Cbm&  Sist.  iii.  821),  but  it  was 
mainly  inspired  by  selfuh  motdves,  and  he 
WW  scrupled  to  s|criflee  the  interests  of 


the  English  merchants  to  obt«n  a  supply  (tf 
money  or  secure  an  ally.  In  foreign  puitica 
be  sbowed  genius ;  hia  alliances  were  well 
devised  and  skilfully  obtained,  but  be  seems 
to  have  expected  more  from  his  alliea  than 
ther  wore  likely  to  do  for  him,  for  England 
still  stood  sd  far  apart  from  continental 
affidni  that  her  alliance  waa  not  of  much 
practical  inqiortance,  except  commercially. 
As  a  leader  in  war  Edward  oonld  coder  a 
battle  and  inspixe  hia  army  "N^di  hia  own 
confldeabe,  bat  he  could  not  {dan  a  cam- 
paign; he  was  radi,  and  left  too  mook  to 
chuioe.  Daring  the  first  part  of  hb  reign  I 
he  paid  much  attention  to  naval  administra- 
tion ;  be  snceessfuUy  asserted  the  maritime 
su^emai^  of  the  country,  and  was  entitled 
hv  parliunent  the  '  kmg  of  the  sea'  (Sot, 
PaWjiL.811) ;  he  neglected  the  navy  in  his 
later  years.  Little  as  the  nation  owed  him 
in  otW  respeete,  his  achievements  by  aea 
and  land  made  the  English  name  respected. 
Apart  from  the  stoiy  of  these  acts  t^e  chief 
interest  of  the  reign  is  forai^  to  the  purpose 
of  a  biogn^^iioal  sketeh}  it  omsists  in  the 
txansitiw  th^  it  witnessed  from  meditBral 
to  modem  nstems  and  ideas  (Stubbs,  OonH. 
But.  ii.  875,  whidi  should  be  eonsnked  for 
an  estimate  of  Edward's  eharacter).  Parliap- 
ment  adojited  its  present  division  into  two 
houseSjandinvariouspoints  gradually  gained 
on  the  prerogative.  In  church  mattera,  |bp^ 
nsnrpatioiiB  were  met  by  direct  and  decisive 
legislation,  an  anti-clerical  party  an>eared, 
the  wealth  of  the  church  was  attacked,  and 
a  protest  was  made  against  clerical  admini»- 
tration.  As  regards  jurisdiction,  the  reign 
saw  a  separation  between  the  judicial  work 
of  the  council  and  of  the  chancellor,  who 
now  began  to  act  as  an  independent  judge ' 
of  equity.  Ohivalry,  already  decayii^,  and 
feudalism,  already  long  dec^^  reoeiTBd  a 
deathblow  from  the  use  of  gunpowder.  Other 
and  wider  social  changes  followed  the  *  great 
pestilence' — an  increase  in  the  impottence 
of  capital  in  trade  and  theriseofjoumG^en 
as  a  di^Bot  class,  the  rapid  overthrow  of 
villenage,  and  the  appearance  of  tenant-far- 
mers and  paid  farm  lahouiers  as  distinct 
classes.  These  and  many  more  ohange8,whioh 
cannot  beduoussed  in  a  narrotiveoftbe  king's 
life,  mark  the  reign  as  a  period  in  which  wd 
t^gs  were  passing  away  and  the  England 
of  our  own  ia.y  began  to  be  formed. 

In  spite  of  the  treaty  of  1327  matters 
remained  unsettled  between  the  kings  of 
England  and  Fcanoe ;  Philip  delaved  the 
promised  rest^tutionsand  disturbed  Edward's 
posseasims  in  Aquitaine.  Saintes  was  taken 
by  the  I)ul»  of  Aieuf  on  in  1329,  and  Edward 
in  conse^uQBoe  spphod  to  parliament  for  ^ 
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subsidy  in  case  of  war.  On  1  ilaj  1S80  ne-  | 
goti&tiona  were  conolnded  at  Boi»»d»*Vm-  : 
oennes,  but  the  question  of  the  nature  of 
the  homage  waa  left  unsettled  hy  Edward 
(JPoedera,  u.  791),  who  was  Bommoned  to  do 
liege  homage  on  29  July  and  did  not  attend 
{&.  p.  797).  "When,  howeTer,  he  became  his 
onrn  luister,  he  adopted  a  wiser  po&7,  uid  on 
81  March  1331  acknowledged  that  he  held 
the  dnohy  of  Govenne  and  the  oooiity  <rf 
Ponthieu  1^  liege  homage  oe  a  peer  of  Fnnoe 
(ib.  p.  813).  On  Moitimer*8  downfidl  he  ap- 
ptrinted  two  of  the  Lancastrian  party  as  hu 
oluef  minbten.  Archbishop  Melton  aa  trea- 
surer, and  Stratford  as  ehuicdlor.  He  now 
crossed  to  France  with  Stratford  and  a  few 
companions  di^ised  as  merchants,  pretend- 
ing, as  he  caused  to  be  proclaimed  m  Lon- 
don, that  he  was  about  to  perform  a  tow  (ib. 
p.  815),  for  he  feared  that  his  peo{4e  would 
belieTe,  as  in  fact  thev  did,  that  he  was  gone 
to  do  luge  homage  rUBHUTaBUBaH,  ii.  90S). 
He  emhurked  on  4  April.  While  he  was  in 
France  PhiMp  accepted  his  acknowledgment 
as  to  the  homage,  and  promised  to  restore 
Saiutesand  to  pay  damages  (t:ft.p.816\  £d- 
word  returned  on  the  iWth,  ana  ortelmted 
hta  return  by  tournaments  at  Dartford  in 
Kent  and  in  Obeapside  (Atessust,  p.  10). 
The  rertitution  of  Agenois,  however,  re- 
mained unsettled,  and  in  the  pariiament  of 
90  Sept.  the  chancellor  asked  the  estates 
whether  the  matter  shoukt  be  settled  by  war 
or  n«i;otiatlon,  and  they  declared  for  negotia- 
ti(m  (Sot.  Purl.  ii.  61).  The  Iring  was  ad- 
vised to  visit  Ireland ,  where  the  royal  interest 
had  be^nn  to  decline,  but  the  matter  was 
deferred.  Lawlessness  had  broken  ont  in 
the  northern  counties,  and  he  had  to  take 
active  measures  against  some  outlaws  who 
had  ttSaoi  andjrat  to  xaasom  hia  chief  justice, 
Sir  Richard  Willoughbv,  near  Grantham 
(KinsHlOH,  e.  2669).  Early  in  1883  he  in- 
vited Flemish  weavers  to  settle  in  England 
in  order  to  teach  the  manufiwtnre  of  fine 
eloth }  tat  the  ransperity  of  the  kiuj^om 
largely  depended  on  its  wool,  and  the  crown 
drew  mnch  revenue  from  tiie  trade  in  it. 
The  foreign  workmen  were  at  first  r^arded 
with  much  dislike,  but  the  king  protected 
them,  and  they  greatly  improved  the  woollen 
mannfeeture.  Edward  rec^ved  an  invitation 
fimn  Philip  to  join  him  in  a  crusade,  and 
though  willing  to  agree  put  the  matter  off 
tor  three  years  at  the  request  of  the  parUa- 
ment  which  met  16  March.  On  26  June  he 
lud  a  talli^  on  his  demesne.  Tn  order  to 
avoid  this  nnconstitntlonal  measure  the  |iap- 
liament  of  9  Sept.  granted  him  a  subsidy, 
■nd  in  return  he  recalled  his  order  and  pro- 
mised not  to  levy  tallage  save  m  lus  ances- 


tors had  done  and  according  to  his  right 
(Hot  Pari.  ii.  66).  Meanwhile  Lord  Beau- 
mont brought  Edward  fialiol  [q.  v.]  to  Eng- 
land, and  Baliol  o^red  to  do  the  king 
homage  if  he  would  place  him  on  the  Scot- 
tish throne.  Edward  refused,  and  even  or- 
dered that  he  and  his  party  should  be  i>re- 
vonted  front  crossing  the  nuurehes,  declaring 
1^  he  irould  respect  the  treaty  of  NmUi- 
ompton  {FcBtter»t  u.  848),  for  he  was  bound 
to  pay  20,0002.  to  ^e  pope  if  he  brol»  it. 
NeverthcAess  he  dealt  subtly.  Baliol  was 
crowned  on  24  Sept.  in  opposition  to  the 
young  Ung  David  II,  and  on  38  Nov.  de- 
clared at  nsxburgh  that  he  owed  his  crown 
to  the  help  given  him  by  Bd^sraid's  subieots 
and  ollowMbv  Edward,  and  that  he  was  bis 
liegeman,  and  promised  htm  the  town  of 
Berwick,  and  ofiBred  to  marry  his  sister  Joan, 
David's  queen  (ib.  p.  847).  Edward  som- 
raoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Yoric  on 
4  Dec.  to  advise  him  what  policy  he  sfaonld 
prnrsue ;  few  attended,  and  it  was  adjourned 
to  SO  Jan.  Meanwhile  Baliol  lost  his  king<- 
dom  and  fled  into  Eng^d. 

The  parliameiit  advised  Bdwoid  to  write 
to  the  pope  and  the  French  kbg,  declaring 
that  the  Soote  had  broken  the  treatv.  This 
th^  seem  aotually  to  have  done  on  21  March 
by  a  raid  on  Gilsiand  in  Oamberland  (Hbm- 
ivaBTTRSH,  ii.  807).  The  raid  was  revenged ; 
Sir  William  Douglas  was  taken,and  Edward, 
who  was  then  at  Pontefract  waiting  for  his 
army  to  assemble,  ordered  that  he  should 
be  kept  in  fetters  (FoBderOf  ii.  866).  On 
28  April  Edward  laid  siege  to  Berwiolc.  The 
garrison  promised  to  surrender  if  not  relieved 
by  a  oertain  day,  and  gave  hostages.  Sir 
Archibald  Douglea  attempted  to  r^ieve  the 
town,  and  some  of  his  men  entered  it ;  he 
thai  led  his  foroe  to  plunder  Northumbeov 
land.  The  garrison  renued  to  suirendar  on 
the  CTound  that  they  had  received  anoconri 
and  Edward  hanged  one  of  the  hostages,  ^e 
son  of  Bit  Thomas  Seton,  before  tb»  town 
^BTOMiraTOir,  p.  IIS;  Fohduw,  iv.  1022; 
HAixn,  iii.  06  sq.)  Douglas  now  recrossed 
the  Tweed,  came  to  the  relief  of  Berwick, 
and  encamped  at  Dunsepark  on  18  July. 
Edward  occu^ed  Halidon  Hill,  to  the  west 
of  the  town.  His  army  was  in  great  danger, 
and  was  hemmed  in  by  the  sea,  the  Tweed, 
the  garrison  of  Berwick,  and  the  Scottish 
host,  which  far  outnumbered  the  English 
(H^HiireBuiteH,  Ii.  S09).  On  the  20th  be 
drew  up  his  men  in  fbnr  battles,  placing  his 
archers  on  tAe  iniun  of  each ;  allfouj^t  on 
foot,  and  he  himseu  in  tAe  van.  The  Eng- 
lish archers  began  the  ^ht ;  tlie  Scots  fell 
in  great  nnmbera,  and  others  fled;  the  rest 
duirged  up  the  hill  and  engaged  the  enemy 
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hand  to  hand.  They  were  defeated  with 
tremendous  loss ;  many  nobles  were  slain, 
and  it  was  commonly  said  in  England  that 
the  war  was  over,  for  that  there  was  not 
s  Soot  Idfc  to  raise  a  fence  or  lead  it  to 
battle  (HTBDfiiTH,  p.  71).  Edward  ordered 
a  general  thankssiTingf  for  this  victory 
dera,  H.  BSff),  Berwick  was  at  once  sitf- 
rendered,  and  he  <KB6red  pririleges  to  English 
merchants  and  others  who  woiJd  colonise 
it.  He  received  the  homa^  of  the  Earl  of 
March  and  other  lords,  and,  having  restored 
Baliol  to  the  throne^  returned  southwards 
and  visited  several  shrines,  emecially  in  Essex. 
In  November  he  moved  northwards,  and 
Christmas  at  York.  He  was  highfy  displeased 
irith  the  ^pe  for  appoiatinff  Adson  of  Orlton 
by  provision  to  the  Bee  of  Winchester  at  the 
request  of  the  French  king.  In  February  1SS4 
he  received  Baliol's  surrender  of  all  Scotland 
oompriaed  in  the  ancient  distriet  of  Lothian. 
On  tne  Slst  he  heAA  a  parliament  at  Tork,  and 
agreed  that  purveyance,  a  prraogatiTe  that 
preesed  torAy  on  the  people,  qhould  onjT  he 
made  on  behalf  of  the  ung  (icof .  IHrl.  ii.  ^8). 
He  kept  ^hiteontide  at  Newcastle,  and  there 
on  13  June  Baliol  renewed  his  concessions  and 
didhoinagefFaM{eni,ii.S88).  Edward,  after 
appointing  cheers  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment in  Lothian,  returned  to  Windsor.'  '  On 
10  July  he  held  a  council  at  Nottingham, 
where  he  again  spoke  of  the  proposed  crusade, 
for  he  believed  that  matters  were  now  settled 
with  Scotland.  A  parliament  was  summoned, 
and  when  it  met  on  24  Sept.  Baliol  had  again 
been  expelled.  The  king  obttuned  a  grant, 
and  about  1  Nov.  marched  into  Scotland. 
Just  beHne  he  started  Robert  of  Artois,  who 
had  a  bitter  ([uairel  with  King  Philip^  soug^ht 
rsfhge  at  hts  court ;  he  received  mm  with 
honour,  and  Robert  never  ceased  to  stir  him 
mi  agunst  the  French  king.  Edward  passed 
through  Loth  lan  without  meeting  opposition,- 
again  restored  Baliol^  and  spent  Christmas 
at  Roxburgh.  At  mid-L«nt  1396  he  gave 
audience  at  Gedling,  near  Nottingham,  to 
ambassadors  from  Philip  sent  to  urge  turn 
to  make  peace  with  Scotland ;  he  refused, 
hat  granted  a  truce  {t6.  ii.  903).  In  July 
he  entered  Scotland  by  Carlisle,  marched  to 
QIasgow,  was  joined  by  Baliol,  proceeded 
to  Perth,  ravaged  the  north,  and  returned  to 
Perth,  where  on  18  Aug.  he  received  the  sub- 
miaeioa  of  Uie  Eari  oiAtholI,  whom  he  left 
gOTonar  under  BalioL  Both  I^lip  and 
Boudiet  Zn,  who  was  wholly  under  Philip's 
control,  were  now  pressing  him  to  make 
peace.  The  Scots  were  helped  by  money  from 
Fnuice,  and  their  ships  were  fitted  out  in 
B^nch  porta  (ib.  p.  91 1) ;  an  invasion  was 
ezpectea  in  August,  and  captains  were  ap- 


pointed to  command  the  Londoners  in  case  it 
took  place  (t&.  p.  917)<  The  king's  son,  the 
young  Earl  of  Chester,  was  sent  to  Nottin^ 
ham  Castle  fbr  safbty,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  the  CSiannel  iwwds  were  fortified  J^ii: 
p.  919).  Edward's  aenesehi^  in  Aquitaine 
were  also  &ggnef«A  by  tke  French  king.  On 
aSNov.Edwardmadeatruee  with  his  enemies 
in  Scotland,  which  was  prolonged  at  the  »■ 
quest  of  the  pope  (td.  pp.  9&0, 9^).  He  spent 
Christmas  at  Newcastle.  The  paitv  of  Bruce, 
however,  gained  strength,  AthoU  waa  enr- 

Sised  and  Blain,and  before  the  endof  the  year 
aliol's  cause  was  again  de[ffessed.  Edward, 
who  had  returned  to  the  south  in  February,  on 
7  April  appointed  Henry  of  Lancaster  to  com- 
mand  an  army  against  the  Scots  {i6.  p.  936), 
and  in  June  entered  Scotland  himself  with  a 
large  force,  marched  to  Perth,  and  then  by 
Dunkeld,  through  AthoU  and  Moray  to  f^jj^ 
aaA  Inverness,  ravanng  as  he  went.  Tbei 
T^ent,  Sir  Andrew  Hurray,  teftiaed  tagjvtf 
him  battle,  and,  leaving  a  garrison  in  rath 
and  a  fleet  in  the  Forth,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
hmd.  Meanwhile  I%iUp  expelled  Edward's 
seneschalafrom  Agenois,  and  in  August  openhr> 
declared  that  he  should  help  the  Scots  (to. 
p.  944).  On  the  l3th  Edward,  hearing  that 
ships  were  being  fitted  out  in  Norman  and 
Breton  ports  to  act  against  England,  bade  his 
admirals  put  to  sea,  reminding  them  that  hiet 
'progenitors,  kings  of  England)  had  been  lords 
of  the  English  sea  on  every  side,'  and  that  he 
would  not  allow  his  honour  to  be  diminished 
(liicoL&B,  Royal  Navy,  lxA7\  Some  of  these 
ships  attacked  certain  Bngush  ^ips  oiF 
Isle  of  Wight  and  carried  off  prices.  War 
with  France  now  seemed  certain,  and  thepar- 
liament  tiiat  met  at  Nottinriiam  on  6  9evt, 
(granted  the  king  a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth,  be-' 
sides  the  subsidy  of  the  same  amount  granted 
in  March,  together  with.  40«.  a  sack  on  wool; 
exported  by  denizens  and  60«.  from  aHens. 
A  body  of  merchants  was  specially  snqimoned 
by  the  king  to  this  parliament,  probably  in 
order  to  oMain  their  consent  to  the  custom 
on  wool  (OoTUt.  Hut.  ii.  879).  Moreover, 
Edward  seized  all  the  money  laid  up  in  the 
cathedral  churches  for  the  crusade.  In  March 
1337  the  exportation  of  wool  was  forbidden 
by  statute  until  the  king  and  council  should 
determine  what  should  be  dons.  A  heavy- 
custom  was  laid  on  the  Bade  and  woolfielu 
by  ordinance,  an  unconstitutional  act,thou^ 
to  some  extent  sanctioned  hy  parliament  (t».' 

J I.  628).    The  importation  of  cloth  was  aim 
CH-bidden  by  statute,  but  foreign  workmen 
were  encouraged  to  settle  here. 

Edward  now  set  about  forming  alliances 
in  order  to  hem  Philip  in  on  the  north  and 
east,  and  sent  Montacute,  whom  he  created 
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Earlof  SaliilHuyf  ud  c«Iw»to  make  alliuice 
with  ibrwpi  fowem,  ginng  them  autbority, 
in  spite  ofthe  intorests  of  the  English  meiv 
ehunts,  to  make  airangeoients  about  the  wool 
tnde  (ib.  p.  966;  LoireiuiT,  L  108\  Lewia, 
count  of  FlandeiSf  waa  inclined  to  tne  French 
alliance,  but  hie  people  knew  their  own  inte- 
rest better,  for  their  wealth  depended  on 
EitgUeh  wool,  and  the  jear  before,  when  the 
count  had  arrested  English  merchants,  the 
king  had  seised  all  their  merchants  and  Klups 
(Faedera,  ii.  948).  James  van  Artevelde,  a 
rich  and  highly  connected  citizen  of  Ghent, 
and  the  leader  of  the  flemish  traders  who 
were  Oj^nped  to  the  count,  enterad  into  ne- 
gotiatiotu  with  Edward  and  procured  him 
the  altianoa  of  Ghent,  Brusms,  Ypres,  and 
Cassel  (Jbhav  lb  Bbl,  p.  15^ ;  Fboissabt,  i. 
S84).  £dward  also  gained  the  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant as  an  ally  by  permitting  stales  for  wool 
to  be  s^  up  in  Brussels,  Mechlin^  and  Ix>u- 
Tain  i^Feedera,  p.  959),  and  made  treaties  for 
sappliesof  troops  with  hie  brothers-in-lawthe 
CountofGueldred  and  the  margrave  of JuUerSj 
and  hia  father-in-law  the  Count  of  Hainault 
(ii.  p.  970).  Further,  he  negotiated  with  the 
Count  Palatine  abou^  his  appointment  as 
imperial  vicar,  and  on  26  Au^  made  a  treaty 
for  the  hire  of  troops  widi  the  £mperor  Lewis 
of  BavBTia  (ib.  p.  991).  This  dia- 
pleaaed  Benedict  XH,  who  waa  at  deadly 
tend  with  I«wis,  and  was  beudes  quite  in 
the  hands  of  PhUip,  and  he  remmftrated 
with  Edward,  who  replied  courteously  but 
without  giving  way.  JEdward  tried  hiud  to 
gain  the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  proposed  a 
marriage  between  the  count's  son  and  his 
little  daughter  Joan  (id.  pp.  967, 998),  though 
at  the  same  time  he  offered  her  to  Otto,  doKe 
of  Austria,  for  his  son(i&,  p.  1001).  In  March 
the  French  burnt  Portsmouth  and  ravaged 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  (ib.  p.  989 ;  Nxcous). 
The  king  made  great  prepaiatioos  for  war ; 
on  1  July  he  took  all  the  property  of  the 
alien  priories  into  his  own  hands:  pawned 
his  jewels,  and  in  order  to  interest  hia  people 
in  oia  cause  issiwd  a  schedule  of  the  oners  of 
peace  he  had  made  to  Phil  ip,  which  he  ordered 
should  be  read  in  all  county  courts  (Ftrdera, 
p.  994).  On  7  Oct.  he  wrote  letters  to  iiisalliosi 
styling  himself 'king  of  France'  (ib.v.  1001). 
Count  Iiewisi  who  waa  now  expelled  from 
Flanders  by  nis  subjects,  kept  a  garrison  at 
Oadsand  under  his  brother  SirGuy,the  bastard 
of  Flanders,  which  tried  to  intercept  the  king's 
ambassadors  and  did  harm  to  his  allies  the 
Flumioffs.  Edward  declared  he '  would  soon 
settle  that  business^'  and  sent  a  fleet  under 
Sir  Walter  Manny  and  Henry  of  Lancaster, 
earl  of  Derby,  against  it.  They  gained  a 
complete  victory  on  10  Nov.,  and  brought 


back  Sir  Guy  prisoner.  Then  two  cardinal 
came  to  England  to  make  peace,  and  Edwara 
promised  tlwt  he  would  not  invade  France 
until  1  March  1838,  and  afterwards  extended 
the  term  (ib.  pp.  1009, 1014). 

Philip^  however,  continued  his  aggressions 
on  the  kin^*s  French  dominions,  and  war  be- 
came imminent.  In  February  parliament 
graated.the  king  half  the  wool  of  the  king- 
dom, twenty  thousand  sacks,  to  be  deliver^ 
at  Ajitwerp,  where  he  hoped  to  sell  it  well, 
and  on  16  July  he  sailed  from  Orwell  in 
Suffolk  with  two  hundred  large  ships  for 
Antwerp,  for  ho  intended  to  invade  France 
from  that  side  in  company  with  his  allies. 
He  found  that  they  were  by  no  means  ready 
to  act  with  him,  l^e  princes  who  held  of  the 
emperor  being  unwilling  to  act  without  his. 
direct  sanction,  and  he  renu^ed  for  some 
time  in  enforced  inactivity,  spending  large 
sums  on  the  pay  of  his  army,  and  keeping 
much  state  at  the  monastery  of  St  Bernard , 
at  Antwerp.  Meanwhile  some  FVench  and 
Spanish  j^leys  sacked  Southampton  and 
captured  someF^ngUsh  shipa,and  amongthem 
the '  cog  'Christopher,  the  largest  of  the  King's 
v6Ssels(Cbn(.  Wili-ofNaitois;  Mjsot.Pow- 
ticai  Son/ft,  i.  64  aq.)  At  last  on  6  Sept.  a 
meeting  took  place  between  Edward  ana  the 
empKoratOoblenti.  The  interview  was  held 
in  the  market-place  with  much  magnificence, 
(EjnGHTOiTj  c.  2571 ;  FmamkKtf  i.  425). 
iicwis  appomted  Edward  in^perial  vicar,  and 
expected  nim  to  kiss  Us  foot,  which  he  re- 
fused to  do  on  the  ground  that  he  was  *  an 
anointed  king'  (Walsinghak,!.  FA- 
ward  now  held  courts  at  Anjues  and  other 
places^  heard  causes  as  the  emperor's  repre- 
sentative, and  received  homages.  Still  his 
allies  did  not  move,  though  they  agreed  to 
recover  Cambray  for  the  empire  in  the  follow- 
ing summer.  Influenced  probably  by  the 
pope's  remonstrances  (ib.  i.  208  seq.),  Ed- 
ward in  October  sent  ambassadors  to  treat 
with  Philip,  and  though  h^  at  first  forbade 
l^m  to  address  Philip  as  king,  he  aiter^ 
wards  allowed  them  to  do  so,  probably  at 
Benedict's  request  (Fcedera,  ii.  1060, 10(»). 
Nothing  came  of  their  mission.  In  1S39  he 
was  in  want  of  money ,  pawned  hi  s  c  rowns,  and 
borrowed  fifty-four  thousand  florins  of  three 
bm^hersofMechlinfi^.pp.1073,108^).  After 
many  delava  he  and  his  allies  laid  si^  tc( 
Cemoray  ^cannon  are  said  to  have  been  used 
by  the  besieging  army,  Nicolas,  Boyat  Navif, 
I.  184;  it  is  also  said  by  Babboitb,  iii.  136, 
ed.  Pinkerton,  that '  crakys  of  war '  had  been 
used  by  Edward  in  Scotland  in  1S27;  this, 
however,  is  highly  doubtful,  Bbackenbfbt, 
Ancient  Cannon  in  Europe,  pt.  1.)  Finding 
Cambray  difgcult  to  take,  the  alhes  gave  up 
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the  siege,  au<jl  in  October  Edward  01*0864x1 
the  Scheldt  into  France.  On  coming  to  the 
river  he  was  left  by  the  Counts  of  Namur 
and  Hainault,  who  held  of  the  Fneuch  crown. 
He  pillaged  Vermandois,  and,  advanced  ta 
lift  flanupgrie.  Hera  he  wu  con&on^  bj 
Philip,  and  fcut  a  hm3A  to  demand  battle. 
Philip  appointed  a  day^  and  he  drew  up  his 
•xmf  witu  much  aldll  m  a  sbrong  poBitjon, 
placuig  the  horeea  and  bnggage  io  a  wood  at 
his  reaTt  and  eomjoanding  the  van  in  persoa 
OD  foot  (Atbsbvbt,  p.  46).  When  tne  ap- 
pointed day  came,  Philip  would  not  attack, 
turn,  thongh  the  Frenca  army  was  much 
stronger  than  his,  and  knowing  that  he  could 
put  but  little  confidence  in  his  allies  he  led 
them  back  to  Haioault,  parted  from  them, 
and  xetumed  to  Bruseels.  After  entering 
into  a  close  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Bra^ 
bant  sJid  the  cities  of  Brabant  and  Flauders,. 
he  ^ent  CBbristmaa  at  Antwerp  with  much 
pomp.  Vm  Artevelda  now  pointed  oat  that 
if  he  wanted  the  help  of  the  FLemings  he 
must  take  the  tttU  of '  king  oi  France,'  which 
h«  bad  as  yet  only  used  incidentally,  for  he 
would  then  become  their  superior  lord,  and 
they  would  not  incur  a  penalty  which  they 
had  bound  themselTes  to  pay  to  the  pope  in 
case  they  made  war  on  the  king  of  rVance. 
This  was  insisted  on  by  the  Flemish  cities 
and  lords  at  a  parliament  at  Brussels,  and  on 
26  Jan.  1340  Edward  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  France,  and  quartered  the  lilies  of 
France  with  the  leopards  of  England  (Nico- 
1A9,  C^ronolqffy,  p.  818  j  Babnes,  p.  165). 

Meanwhile  several  attacks  had  been  made 
on  the  English  coast  by  French  and  Qenoosq 
ships;  the  war  with  Scotland  still  went  on  in 
a  languid  fiuhion,  and  the  people,  who  saw  no 
return  tot-  the  sacrifices  they  had  made  for 
the  French  war,  weregetlinj[tired  of  it.  In 
the  January  paniament  of  this  year  the  com- 
mons  made  their  of  suppUee  conditional 
on  the  acceptance  of  certam  articles.  This 
determined  the  king  to  return.  His  debts, 
however,  now  amounted  to  30,0001.,  and  his 
creditors  wanted  some  security  before  they 
let  him  go.  He  left  his  queen  behind,  and 
further  &ft  the  Earls  of  Derby  and  Salisbury 
and  others  as  pledges  that  he  would  shortly 
return  (^Cont.  Will,  oj  Naitqib,  ii.  167).  He 
landed  at  Orwell  on  21  Feb.  and  held  a  par- 
liament in  March,  which  granted  him  large 
supplies  £(x  two  years,  and  among  them  the 
ninbh  shea(  fl«eo&  and  huab,  and  40».  on  the 
sack  of  wool,  while  on  his  side  certain  sta- 
tutes were  framed  to  meet  the  complaints  of 
the  commons  —tallages  were  not  to  be  levied 
by  the  king  on  his  demesne ;  the  assumption 
of  the  tit&  of  king  of  France  was  not  to 
brin;  England  into  sulgection  to  France; : 


the  crown  was  not ,  to  abuse  its  rights  of 
purveyance,  presentation  to  vacant  benefices, 
and  the  like  (Cotut.  Sitt.  ii  882 ;  Jtot.  Pari 
ii.  1 13).  After  raising  all  the  money  he  could, 
Edward  was  about  to  embark  again,  and  was 
at  Ipswidi  at  Whitsuntide,  when  the  chan* 
cellor,  Stratibrd,  who  had  been,  translated  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury  in  1333^  and  his  ad- 
miral, Sir  John  Hwley,  told  him  that  they 
had  news  that  the  I^^nnch  fle^t  was  in  the 
Sluys  waiting  to  intercept  him,  and  begged 
himnottosaiL  '  I  will  go,' he  sud,' and  you 
who  are  afraid  witbonti  cause  may  stay  at 
home  *  (AvssBDETjP-  66).   He  siuled  in  tha 
j  cog  Thomas  on  the  22nd,  with  about  two  hun- 
dred vesselfl.  and  was  joined  by  the  northern 
!  squadron  of  about  Any  sail  under  Morley. 
;  Next  day  off  Blonkenberg  he  saw  the  masts 
j  of  the  enemy's  fleet  in  toe  Sluys,  and  sent 
kiiights  to  reconnoitre  frcan  the  coast.  As 
I  after  thdr  return  the  tide  did  not  serve,  Ed- 
'  ward  did  not  attack  that  day,  and  prepared 
'  for  battle  about  11  a.m.  on  the  24th.  The 
I  French  fleet  (tf  190  galleys  and  great  barges 
'  was  superior  to  his  in  s^n^th  (Jehan  le 
.  Bel,  i.  171),  for  many  of  his  shtps  were  smalL 
;  Nineteen  of  their  ships  were  the  biggest  that 
I  bad  ever  been  seen,  and  grandest  of  all  was 
the  Christopher  that  had  been  talien  £rom 
the  English.   Edward's  fleet  seems  to  have 
been  *  to  the  leeward  and  westward '  of  the 
enemy,  and  abouf  nfiijii  II-  orderotl  Iiw  .-Tiip^ 
to  sul  on  the  sturl^i^uni  tack,     'is  1'i;^<'[  thti 
wind,  which pre7iiiniH>jlj        iK^rtfi-'^uyl,  uTid 
avoid  having  tliu  enn  in  tin-  fuc^ji  of  iLe 
archers.   Then,  baring  m^ide  thdr  tnck  and 
got  the  wind,  his  ships  eiitcr^d  tbt  (lort.aud 
engaged  just  inside  iC   The  FmieU  ,ftlunf 
seem  to  have  hngged  the  shors,  fmd  oovd 
not  manflsuvre,  for  They  were  lashed  together 
in  four  lineB.   All  in  i\\t^  of  the  lin^s  were 
taken  or  sunk,  the  Christopher  aod  other 
English  ships  bein^  retaki.-ii ;  the  fourth  line 
escaped  in  the  darEneea,  for  the  but  tie  kah'd 
into  the  night.   The  king's  victory  was  com- 

Slete,  and  the  naval  power  of  France  woe 
estroyed  (Nicolas,  looked  Navy,  ii.  48  seq., 
501,  where  references  are  given).  Edward's 
campaign  was  futile.  The  last  grant  was  not 
yet  turned  into  money,  and  was  already 
pledged,  and  the  king  wrote  unrently  for 
supplies  (Fcedera,  ii.  llSO).  On  23  July  he 
and  hiis  allies  beueged  Tonmav,  and  on  the 
26th  he  wrote  a  letter  to '  Phifiv  of  Valois ' 
invidnghim  to  meet  him  in  single  combat  or 
with  »  nundred  men  each,  and  eo  to  end  the 
war.  Plulip  answered  that  the  letter  was 
not  addressed  to  him,  and  that  he  would  drive 
him  out  of  France  at  hisownwill(»fi.p.  IISI). 
The  siege  lasted  eleven  weeks.  No  money 
came  to  Edward;  Bobert  of.Artois  was 
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defeated  at  St.  Omer ;  Philip  had  overrun  a 
large  port  of  Gnyenne ;  ana  the  Scot*  were 
gBining  groand  ra^^idlj.  On  26  Sept.  a  truce 
waa  made  between  England  and  Imnce  and 
Sootlandj,  ^d  the  king  dtemisBed  his  arm^. 
He  was  forced  to  leave  the  Earl  of  Derby  m 
prison  in  RanderB  for  his  debts  (i^.  p.  1143), 
and,  after  a  Btormr  passage  of  three  days, 
arriTed  unexpectedly  at  tiie  Tower  of  London 
on  the  night  of  80  Nov.  (tb.  p.  1141). 

The  next  dav  Edward  dismissed  his  chan- 
cellor, the  Bishop  of  Ohichester,  brother  of 
ArchUshopStratnnxIfWhohadlatL'lyreeigtied 
the  chancellOTahip^  and  his  treasurer,  and  im- 
prisoned sev^al  judges  and  others.  ^  This 
sudden  move  was  caused  by  bis  irritation  at 
not  having  received  the  supplies  he  needed, 
and  by  the  influence  of  the  archbishop's  ene- 
mies, of  whom  some  were  opposed  to  clerical 
administration  and  others  were  jealous  of  bim 
and  belonged  to  a  court  partr. '  The  arch- 
Inshi^  took  refnge  at  Cantenmry,  and  on 
11  Dec.  the  king  ^ve  the  great  seal  to  Sii^ 
Bobert  Bourchier  [g.  v.],  tbe  first  lay  chan- 
cellor, and  anointed  a  lay  tressurei-.  He 
required  Strat£>rd  to  pay  to  the  merehanti  of 
Louvain  debts  for  which  he  had  become  surety 
on  Edward's  own  behalf,declaring  that  other- 
wise he,  the  king;  should  have  to  go  to  prison, 
and  summoned  mm  to  appear.  Stratford  re- 
plied by  preaching  irritating  sermons  and 
forbidding  the  clergy  to  pay  the  late  grant. 
Edward  on  12  Feb.  1341  put  forth  a  letter 
or  pamphlet,  called  the  UbeUiis  famosus, 
agamst  Stratford,  accusing  the  archbishop 
ox  u^ing  him  to  undertake  the  war,  and  (n 
having  fwcasioned  bis  fhUun  before  Toiur- 
uay      retarding  siqipUes,  and  containing 
mvm  vague  and  unwortbTabnse.  Stratford^  ; 
answer  was  dignified,  andniscasewas  strong,  i 
for  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  Mug's  dis-  ! 
satisfaction  with  him  was  partly  caiued  bv ' 
bis  desire  for  peace.   The  king  made  a  weak 
rqoinder.   He  had  incited  the  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant to  summon  Stratford  to  answer  in  his 
court  for  the  bonds  into  which  he  had  en- 
tered; he  wrote  to  Benedict  XII  against 
him,  cited  him  to  answer  charges  in  the  ex- 
chequer court,  tried  to  prevent  his  taking 
his  seat  in  the  parliament  of  28  April,  and  ; 
caused  articles  of  accusation  to  be  laid  before  ^ 
the  commons.   Stratford  declared  that  he  ' 
would  only  answer  for  his  ccmdubt  before 
his  peers.   The  lords  reported  that  this  was  j 
their  privil^j  and  thus  secured  it  for  their , 
order.  The  iungwn8Checked,nndon  7May  i 
was  reconciled  to  the  archbisliop  (BmciiTiro- 1 
Tov,  p.  SO  aeq. ;  AvESBimT,  p,  71 ;  Hem- 
isaVTR'Sn,  ii.  363  seg.;  Fcedera,  ii.  1143, 
1147,1152;  Const.  Sut.  li.  384;  CoxilBR, 
Ui.  71)*  In  return  for  help  in  collecting  the 


grant  of  1840  for  this  year,  he  conceded  a 
statute  providing  that  ministers  should  be 
appoints!  in  parliament  with  the  advice  of 
his  lords  and  cowueDors,  diould  be  sworn  in 
parliament,  and  shonld  w  liable  to  be  called 
upon  to  answerftir  tib^  aotimu.  On  1  Oct., 
however,  he  issued  letters  annoUinr  this  sta- 
tute and  declaring  openly  that  he  nad  '  dis- 
sembled '  in  order  to  gain  bis  pnrpose  {Redera, 
ii.  177).  No  parliament  was  summoned  foK 
two^ears  after  thisshameful  breach  of  fiutfa. 

King  David's  cause  was  now  prospering  in 
Scotland,  andintheautumn  Edward  manSied 
northwards,  intending  to  carry  on  the  war  on 
a  la^  scale  after  Christmas  ii.  1181). 
He  ie  said  to  have  relieved  the  castle  of  Wark, 
then  besieged  during  a  Scottish  raid,  and  to 
have  fitllen  in  love  with  the.  Countess  of 
Salisbuiy,  who  held  it  for  her  husband,  then 
a  captive  in  France,  but  she  did  not  return 
his  passion  (Jbhut  u  Bvl,  i.  966,  Faon- 
SAsrr,  H.  181,  who  both  teU  the  story  at  con- 
siderable length).  Jehan  le  Bel  sajya  that 
hie  afterward  violated  the  lady  (ii.  131); 
Froissart  indignant^  denies  this,  but  oi^  m 
the  late  Amiens  recension  (iii.  398).  Con- 
siderable doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the 
story  because  the  countess  was  much  older 
than  the  king,  and  because  in  May  Edward 
msde  an  agpreement  for  the  earTs  release 
{Fcedera,  ii.  1193).  The  friendship  that 
existed  between  the  king  and  the  esrl  would 
give  a  peculiarly  dark  character  to  Edward's 
crime  if  it  was  committed.  It  is  ^osdble 
that  Jehan  le  Bel  may  have  been  mtstafen 
as  to  the  connteas,  bnt  scarcely  possible  tbat 
Edward  did  not  commit  the  crime  of  whii^ 
he  is  accused  upon  some  lady  or  other.  The 
fleet  which  he  ordered  to'  meet  lum  was 
damaged  1:^  a  gale ;  Stirling  and  Edlnbuigh 
were  taken  by  tne  Scots,  and  he  made  a  truce 
at  Newcastle.  After  spending  Ohristtnas  at 
Melrose  be  returned  to  En^nd.  In  the 
course  of  1841  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  who  had 
repented  of  his  alliance  with  Mm  soon  after 
he  had  made  it,  revoked  his  appointment  as 
imperial  vicar  and  allied  himself  with  France. 
Edward's  attempts  to  penetrate  into  France 
through  Flanders  had  only  involved  him  in 
debt,  and  his  Flemish  and  German  allies  had 
failed  to  give  him  elHcient  help.  Now  a  new 
way  of  attack  was  opened  to  him,  for  in 
September  John  of  Montfort  came  to  him 
offering  to  hold  Brittany  of  him  if  he  wotdd 
help  bmi  against  Charles  of  Blois,  to  whom 
die  duchy  had  been  adjudged  (ib.  n.  1176). 
On  20  March  1342  Edward  sent  aforce  over 
to  Brittany  under  Sir  Walter  Manny,  and 
in  October  he  landed  in  person  at  Brest 
(KnGnTOTT,  c.  S582),  laid  siege  to  Vannes, 
Rennee,  and  Nantes,  without  taking  any  of 
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them,  and  ravaged  the  country.  The  Duke 
of  Norm&ndj,  Philip's  80n,  ftdranced  against 
him  with  a  much  larger  (orce,  but  did  not 
dare  to  attack  him,  lot  he  ^eted  his  troo^M 
well.  Still  John  kept  the  king  shut  in  a 
comer  near  Vannes  while  the  Genoese  and 
Spanish  fleets  intercepted  ships  bringing  pro- 
vuions  from  Engluid,  and  both  armies  suf- 
fered eonsideiabry.  On  19  Jan.  1343  a  truce 
ft*  three  jean  ma  made  at  Sta-Madeleine, 
naar  VamiBe,  the  intemntion  of  Pope 
Gleiii0nfeVI,andEdwardi»'«mlMuAed.  After 
a  tempeetuous  voyage,  which  is  wud  to  htm 
lasted  fire  weeks  o.  S68S),  he  landed  at 
Weymoath  on  3  March  (Faedera,  il.  1S3S). 
In  uie  parfifloneat  of  28  April  the  commons 
petitioned,  among  other  articles,  that  the 
merohuits  should  not  ^nt  the  tax  of  40«. 
on  the  sack  of  wool  without  their  consent, 
and  that  statutes  might  not  be  annulled, 
as  after  thelut  parliament  held  in  1841.  In 
eonjunction  with  the  lords  they  also  peti- 
tioned against  the  papal  usurpation  of  uh 
pointing  to  benefices  by  provision.  (M 
10  Sept.  the  kingwrote  to  the  po^  against 
resernitions  and  provisions,  complaming  that 
by  their  means  the  revenues  of  the  churoh 
were  given  to  forei^ers,  that  the  rights  of 
patrons  were  defeated,  and  that  the  snuiority 
of  theroyal  courts  was  diminidiedCWALniie- 
KAH,  i.  266).  Moreover  on  80  Jan.  1344  he 
ordered  that  all  nersons  bringing  bnUS  of  pro- 
vision into  the  kingdom  should  be  arrested 
(jRedcro,  lii.  2).  In  this  month  the  king  held 
a '  Round  Table,'  or  tournament  and  feast,  at 
Windsor  with  extraordiuoir  magnificence, 
and  vowed  at  the  altar  of  the  castle  chapel 
that  he  would  restore  the  '  Round  Table  of 
Arthur.  With  this  intention  he  built  the 
round  tower  of  the  castle,  and  he  afterwards 
fnlBlled  his  vow  by-  instituting  the  order  of 
(he  Oaiter  (MuBDnrra,  p.  IM;  Walsiito- 
HAS,  i.  203;  Jimlera,iii.6).  Great  prepera- 
tiona  «eo»  nude  ftv  ren«wing  the  war ;  for 
mceeongera  came  to  him  from  Oaseony  re- 
preeentmg  the  rapid  tnerease  of  the  French 
power  there,  and  ne  was  further  moved  hf 
the  news  of  the  fote  of  the  Breton  lords  who 
were  put  to  death  in  Paris.  Nevertheless 
on  6  Aug.  he  gave  authority  to  ambassadors 
to  treat  for  peace  befoi%  Olement,  as  a  pri- 
vate person,  not  as  pope  (Jterfero,  iii,  18, 19). 
In  ApTil  1346  he  appointed  Derby  to  com- 
mand in  Gasoony ;  on  20  May  he  received  ab 
Lambeth  the  homage  of  John  of  Montfort, 
and  on  the  36th  wrote  to  the  wme  that  Philip 
had  notoriously  Inroken  truce  mBrittany,GBS- 
cony,  and  elsewhei^  and  that  he  declared 
war  npm  Um  pp.  86-41),  Having  sent 
the  of  NmhsmptoB  friUL  a  f one  to  Brit- 
tajt      emfaarind  at  Sandwich  with  the 


Prince  of  Wales  on  8  July  (ib.  p.  60),  and 
crossed  to  Slurs  f  for  affairs  in  Fluiders 
threatened  the  loss  of  the  Flemish  alliance. 
A  scheme  was  arranged  between  him  and 
Van  Artevelde  for  persuading  the  people  of 
Flanders  to  accept  the  prince  as  tneir  lord. 
Yan  Artevelde,  nowever,  was  murdered  at 
Ghent,  and  Edward  returned  home  on  the 
20eh.  In  tihia  year  the  Bardi  of  Florence^  the 
most powerfnlDankers in  Italy, fSuted, chiefly 
through  Edward's  debts  to  them,  loi  he  owed 
them  mne  htmdred  thonsuid  gold  florins: 
the  FeruKzi,  to  whom  he  owed  six  hundred 
thousand  florins,  also  &iled,  and  the  stoppage 
of  thefte  two  houses  ruined  many  smaller  ones, 
so  that  the  king's  default  bron^t  widespread 
misery  on  Florence  (Gio.  VilLAWT,xii.  c.  64). 

In  the  summerof  1846  Edward  intended  to 
lead  an  army  to  help  DerW  in  Guyenne,  but 
shortly  before  he  set  out  he  was  persuaded 
by  Sir  Geoffiey  Haiconrt,  who  had  entered 
his  service,  to  strike  at  thie  north  of  France, 
which  was  then  unprepared  to  meet  attack, 
for  the  Duke  of  Normandy  and  his  army  were 
engaged  in  the  south  (on  the  mistake  of 
Froissart  and  Avesbnry  about  this  see  Nico- 
las, Bopal  Navjf,  ti.  88).  He  sailed  on 
11  July  from  tlw  Isle  of  Wight  {Fcedera, 
iii.  86 ;  not  the  7th  as  Cont.  MvBiMtrrHi 
p,  176),  with,  it  is  said,  one  thousand  ships, 
four  Uiousand  meti-at^^Lrms,  ten  thousand 
bowmen,  and  a  considerable  force  of  Welsh 
and  Irish  badly  armed  foot^ldiers,  and 
landed  the  next  dtnr  ftt  La  Hogne  (Avb»* 
HOBi,  p.  128);  the  Irench  vessels  in  the  har- 
bour were  taken,  the  larger  part  of  his  fleet 
was  dismissedjand  the  rest  sent  to  ravage 
the  coast.  The  army  marched  in  three 
cohnnns,  the  king  commanding  the  centre ; 
the  wings  divei^;M  during  the  day,  so  that 
each  ravaged  a  different  tract,  and  united 
with  the  centre  at  night.  Barfleur  was  taken 
on  the  14th,  and  VMOUAes  on  the  18th,  then 
Carentan  and  8t.Lo,  wneretiie  army  wasn- 
fieehed  by  finding  a  thousand  tuns  of  wine, 
and  on  the  26th  £dward  came  to  Oaen.  H^ 
took  the  town  easily  by  assault  the  next  day, 
and  sacked  it  thoroughly.  Here  he  is  said  ti} 
have  found  a  paper  containing  a  plan  for  a 
second  Norman  conquest  of  England  in  18S7 ; 
this  he  sent  home  to  be  read  in  all  churcheG( 
(ib.  p.  180);  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Tt  was  a 
forgery  designed  to  rouse  the  popular  spirit. 
At  Oaen  he  dismissed  the  remainder  of  the 
fleet,  which  had  done  much  harm  to  the 
French  Shipping  along  the  Norman  coast.  In 
spite  of  a  remark  attributed  by  Froissart 
Qn.  146)  to  Harcourtj  that  Edward  intended 
to  manm  to  Calais,  his  raily  idea  as  yet  was 
to  do  as  much  mIscUef  as  he  could  in 
northern  France,  and  thesretire  into  Flanden 
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before  Fliilip  could  raise  au  army  to  in- 
tei-cept  him.  Had  he  intended  to  besiege 
Calais,  he  would  nob  have  disiuieBcd  his  shipe. 
He  left  Caen  on  the  Slat,  and  on  3  Aug.  arrived 
at  Idsieux,  where  he  was  met  by  two  cardir 
naU  with  offers  of  peace,  which  he  rejected. 
He  then  marched  towards  Rouen,  hut  find- 
ing the  bridge  broken  down,  and  tiie  French 
ia  aome  iana  therefhe  tnniBd  ap  the  left 
Wik  a£  the  Seine,  ranging  the  countir  as 
ha  went.  ETeTTwhem  1il<  touiid  the  bridgeB 
Invken,  and  tUis  tims  it  French  force 

lud 'gathered  Etnd  followi^d  his  march  on  the 
v^9Utg  aide  of  the  riv^r,  be  had  no  time  to 
IVndittbftm.  Opthi- ISthke  BrrivsdatPoissy, 
fjliGllt^dfitAching  a  body  of  triXhpd  to  tJireaten 
ViUm*  vfhicii  wiLs  oqIj  ^bout  itV'.-LTe  miles  dis- 
tant, db  gained  tiniQ  to  repair  ihi^  bridge  there, 
and  on  the  ]Btb  eroaaeil  ibe  rivur.  He  now 
BtrucJk  narthwRri^!:.  iind  msrcht-il  through  the 
BeauToisiti,  wbiU--  I'hilip,  tIm  }iud  now  col- 
lected an  way  much  liir^er  tkim  hi&  pur- 
sue Lim  olgiH^*  iv^MM^ingi -ta  crush  the 
little  Rngliah  fivce  in  a  comer  between  the 
Somme  and  the  sea.  He  halted  at  Alranes, 
and  sent  two  Tnnrshals  with  a  large  bod  j  of 
t«xijw  to  snd^nvniirtofindorfbroe  a  passage 
tcroeo  the  Sjinam.  When  they  returned  un- 
■UOeewfiil  hs  wii;^  much  troubled;  for  both 
3u  and'  ail  bis  nrmr  saw  that  they  were  in 
WBBong'  dai]jj!+T,  Eiarly  on  the  2Std  he  left 
ikitanep  in  liji.-tc.  [ind  tlie  French,  who  arriTed 
then^  Fihi^rlly  aflrrwardSyfoundtlie  meat  that 
the  Ijii^^Iibb  \vH.'n<  about  to  eat  on  the  spits. 

alijcct  now  was  to  gain  Abbeville.  On 
arriving  bi  fort^  it  he  ruconnpitred  the  town 
in  perscin  from  t  W  hills  of  Caubert,  and  find- 
ing that  he  oould  not  take  it  fell  back  on 
Oisempot,  which  he  carried  easily  by  assault. 
Here  a  man  offered  to  guide  hfa  army  to  a 
fold  o^led  Blanquetaque,  above  the  village 
of  Fort^  where  he  could  cross  at  low  water. 
He  gave  the  order  to  manih  at  midnight,  and 
on  arriving  at  the  passage  foimd  it  guajrded 
by  Godemar  da  Fay .  Alter  a  sharp  struggle 
the  passage  wsa  forced  (Atesbubt  ;  F^ia- 
BABX;  by  Cont.  of  W^nx.  OfNiHSie,  ii.  200, 
Qodemar  is  unjustly  accused  of  making  only  a 
slight  resistance),  and  he  and  bis  army  crossed 
intoPonthieu.  Evwardwa&nowabletoehooee 
bis  own  ground  for  fighting;  for  Philip,  who 
had  been  just  too  late  to  prevent  his  crossing 
the  river,  was  not  able  to  follow  him  imme- 
diately, and  turned  aside  to  Abbeville.  Ed- 
ward totik  the  castle  of  Noy^les,  held  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  and  the  next  day,  theSSUi.  marched 
along  the  road  between  Havre  and  fiandersto 
Cr«ey.  On  Saturday  the  26th  Philip  advanced 
frmm  Abbeville  to  give  him  battle.  Edvard 
had  choeen  and  strengtliened  his  j^osition 
Tith  gnat  akilL   His  army  occuj^m  some 


high  ground  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Maye; 
the  right  wing  was  covered  by  the  river  and 
the  vulage  of  Cr6c^,  where  it  was  defended 
by  a  series  of  curtains,  the  left  extended  to 
wards  Wadicourt,  and  here,  where  it  might 
have  been  o^n  to  a  flauk  attack,  it  was  bar- 
ricaded iiy  piles  of  wagons ;  the  English  front 
commanded  a  slight  ravine  called  tne  Vallte- 
aux-Gleros;  the  baggrae  and  horses,  fiir  sll 
fought  on  foot,  were  placed  in  the  mur  on 
the  left  in  a  woocU  sua  were  imparkejl  with 
thickets  and  felled  trees.  His  poajtion  tbtis 
resembled  an  entrenched  camp.  In  case  of 
defeat  he  oommsnded  the  ancient  causeway 
now  called  the  Chemin  de  VAniaie,  by  whi<» 
he  could  have  crossed  the  AuUue  at  PonchS 
(Smioim  DB  CoKBTAirr;  Lodakpbb;  Ar-> 
oAe8oAyui,vol.  xxsviii.)  Sadyin  the  morn- 
ing he  and  his  son  received  uie  sacrament. 
Then  he  drew  up  his  aimyin  three  divisions, 
placing  the  right  wing  or  van  under  the  oom- 
mand  of  the  prince ;  Uie  third  division,  which 
he  commanded  in  psnoB,  finming  a  reserve. 
He  rode  through  the  linn  on  a  palfrey,  ear- 
coursing  the  men,  and  at  10  aji.  all  sat 
down  m  their  ranks  to  .  eat  and  drink.  The 
archers  were  thrown  forwards  in  the  form 
of  a  harrow,  and  some  small  cannon  were 
posted  between  them  (Fboissabi,  iii.  416  ] 
Amims  M8. ;  Gio.  ViLLASi,  zii.  c.  65,  66 ; 
Ittorie  Piatoieei,  p.  516.  Ihis  assertion  has 
been  much  questioned,  chiefly  because  it  does 
not  appear  in  the  earliest  text  of  Froissart, 
and  because  it  is  held  to  be  unlikely  that 
Edward  would  have  taken  cannon  with  him 
in  his  hasty  march.  The  presence  of  the 
Genoese  in  the  French  ^army,  however,  in- 
vests the  two  contemporary  Italian  narra- 
tives with  special  authority,  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  cannon  then  used  wera 
extremely  small.  It  is  certain  that  Eldp 
ward  tooa  cannon  with  him-  from  England ; 
BBi.oxHiTBUBT;.i<fiaA<n)J(^»a,vol.xxjcii.)  Ed- 
wardwatchedthehattlemimamilt.  Itbegan 
after  the  heavy  shower  which  came  on  at 
3  »M.  had  cleared  away,  and  lasted  until 
night&ll.  It  was  decided  by  bad  generalship 
am  want  of  discipline  on  the  French  side,  and 
on  the  English  side  by  the  skill  of  the  bow- 
men and  the  steady  valour  of  the  two  front 
tUvisions  [see  under  Edwabd,  Pbutob  ot 
Wai.bb||.  Edward  appears  to  have  led  for- 
ward hie  division  when  the  French  king  took 
part  in  the  fight ;  the  two  first  lines  of  the 
French  annyliad  by  that  time  been  ntterij 
broken,  and  the  remainder  was  sooo  routed. 
He  remuned  the  field  the  next  day,  and 
large  numbers  of  the  French,  some  id  whom 
were  fugitives,  while  others  were  advsmeinjj 
to  join  the  king's  army  not  knowing  that  it 
had  already  been  routed,  were  massacred 
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Almost  -mtbout  reustance;  many  prisonert 
were  alao  made  on  this  day.  The  -vrooleloss 
of  the  French  exceeded,  we  are  told,  and  was 
mrobably  about  equal  to,  the  namber  of  the 
English  aniiy(AT£BBUBT,p.  140),  and  among 
the  (ihun  were  the  king  of  luhonua,  the 
Doke  of  Lormne,  the  Counts  of  Alen^on, 
Harcourt,  Flandeni,  Btuis,  Aiimale,  and 
Nerera,  eighty  bannerets,  and  perhaps  about 
thirtT  thousnnd  men  of  lower  ranx.  Ed- 
ward cauaed  the  kni^ts  who  had  fallen 
to  be  btdried  homouiaoly,  and  ffare  spedal 
funeral  htaonxa  to  the  king  of  Bohemia. 

Oa  the  28th  the  Ung  began  hU  march  to- 
wards Cyu&  arrived  before  the  town  on 
S  Sept.  and  determined  to  lay  ai^  to  it 
p.  186) ;  it  waa  a  strong  place,  and  the  Inhara- 
tants  hod  done  mach  turn  to  the  English  and 
Flemings  by  their  piracies  (Gio.  viLLim, 
xu.  c  He  built  a  regular  town  before 
the  walls  (Feoissabt,  iv.  2,  203).  sent  for  a 
fleet  to  blocteide  the  harbour,  and  laid  siege 
to  the  town  with  about  thirty  thousand  men. 
He  used  cannon  in  the  siege  which  threw  balls 
of  three  or  four  ounces  weight,  and  arrows 
fitted  with  leather  and  wi^|;ea  with  brass 
(Beackbhbitbt).  When  the  governor  ex- 
pelled five  fanndred  persons  from  the  town  in 
order  to  husband  his  pnmsioiu,  the  king  fed 
thou  and  gave  them  mon^  for  their  journey 
(Jehab  uBEL,ii.  96;  Fbdisbabt  magnifies 
the  number  to  seyenteen  hundred,  iv.  8, 204). 
Knighton  (c.  2693),  speaking  probably  of  a 
later  event,  says  tlutt  when,  at  time  that 
the  town  was  suflering  &om  famine,  five  hun- 
dred peraona  were  expelled,  Edward  refused 
to  allow  them  to  pass  his  lines,  and  they  all 
perished.  Meanwhile  the  Scots,  who  at 
FliiUp's  instance  had  invaded  England,  were 
routed  at  NevLll'a  Cross,  Durham,  on  17  Oct., 
and  there  King  David  was  taken  prisoner 
and  oonfined  in  the  Tower ;  Derby  made  him- 
self master  of  nearly  all  Guvenne,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1347  the  English  cause  prospered 
in  Brittany,  and  Charies  <^  Blois  was  made 
prisoner.  In  April  some  stores  were  brought 
mto  Calais  hj  sea,  and  after  this  Edward 
ordered  a  stricter  blockade ;  his  fleet  dis- 
persed a  convoy  of  forty-four  ships  laden  with 
provisions  on  25  June  (Atesbitbt,  p.  166), 
and  the  next  day  a  letter  was  intercepted 
from  the  governor  to  the  ^French  king  in- 
forming him  of  the  starving  condition  oT  the 
garrison,  and  asking  for  relief.  Edward  sent 
the  letter  on  to  Phuip,  bidding  him  come  to 
the  relief  of  the  town  (Khighton,  c.  2593). 
In  July^  Fhilijp  led  an  army  towards  Calais. 
A  portion  of  it  sent  to  cUslodge  the  Flemings 
vhowereactingwithEdwarOBt  Qu^oywae 
defeated.  Het^pearedatSaugatteontheSTth. 
Two  cardinals  in  vain  tried  to  make  terms  in 


his  interests.  He  was  unable  to  get  at  the 
English,  who  were  securely  posted  behifld 
the  manhes,  and  challenged  Edward  to  come 
out  to  battle.  Edward  declared  that  be  uo- 
ceptod  the  challenge  (Atebbukt,  p.  168) ;  it 
is  p^bable  that  he  answered  more  wisely 
(Jbh&n  xb  Bel,  ii.  131 ;  Fboibsabt,  iv.  50, 
278).  Anyway,twodays later, on2Aug., the 
fVench  decampml.  The  next  day  the  town 
surrendered  at  discretion.  The  garrison  came 
forth  with  swords  reversed,  and  adepntation 
of  the  towiunaen  with  hare  heads  mA  rapes 
in  their  hands.  Edward  at  first  intended,  or 
made  as  thoiwh  he  intended,  to  put  th»  i^ 
habitants  to  the  sword  as  a  punishment  for 
tiieir  pliBCies,  but  spared  them  at  the  intei^ 
cesuon  of  his  queen  (Jehak  is  Bn..  ii,  18&; 
Fboibsart,  i v.  57, 287 ;  see  also  Lifcb  fl  hote  in 
his  Summary,  p.  xxv ;  there  is  no  adequato 
reason  for  doubung  any  material  part  of  this 
famous  story,  comp.  KmoHTON,  c.  2595 ; 
Stow,  p.  244;  Gio.vn.uin,  xK.  c.  98 ;  nor 
is  the  ind^ent  of  the  self-devotion  of  Eastaoe 
de5t.-Fierreimprobable).  During  the  summer 
his  army  eufiered  much  sickness,  arising  from 
lack  of  good  water.  Withsomefewexceptioits 
lie  banished  t^tepeopleofCalois;  andsentover 
to  England  ofi^ring  gruits  and  privileges  to 
those  who  would  cotonise  the  town  (FcederOf 
ill.  ISO).  After  agreei^  to  a  truce  for  nine 
months,  mediated  by  (dement  and  rigned 
28  Sept.  (ib.  p.  186),  he  returned  home  with 
his  wife  and  son,  and  after  a  stormy  psnwe 
landed  at  Sandwich  on  12  Oct.  (ib.  p.  IW; 
Cont.  MtmiinrrH,  p.  178). 

All  England  was  filled  with  the  spoils  of 
Edward's  expedition,  so  that  there  was  not 
a  woman  who  did  not  wear  some  ornament, 
or  have  in  her  house  fine  linen  or  some  goblet, 
part  of  the  booty  the  king  sent  home  from 
Caen  or  brought  Wk  from  Calais  (Walsino- 
HAJffi.  272).  Flushed  with  triump&Klwatd 
and  his  ooortiers  gave  themsetves  up  to  ex- 
travagance and  pleasore.  During  ihe  three 
months  after  his  return  splendid  tonraamenta 
were  held  at  Bury,  at  Eltham,  where '  garters ' 
were  worn  by  twelve  of  the  kmghts,  and  at 
Windsor  (Nicolas,  Order*  <tf^^ight^ood,  L 
11  sq.)  Much  license  prevailed  at  some  of 
the  meetings  of  t^  sort,  which  were  at- 
tended by  many  ladies  of  loose  life  ahd  bold 
manners,  greatly  to  the  scandal  of  the  nation 
(Kniqhtok,  c.  2G97).  The  king  freely  in- 
dulged his  love  for  fine  dress  and  the  trap- 
pings of  chivalry.  On  St.  George's  day, 
z8  April  1S49,  he  carried  out  the  plan  for 
an  order  of  knighthood  formed  in  1S44  by  the 
institirtion  of  the  order  of  the  Oarter;  the 
ceremonies  and  festivitoM  were  magnificent. 
Edward  himself  bore  a  '  white  swan,  gorged 
or,*  iritJi  the  vaunting  motto, '  Hay,  hay,  the 
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wythe  swaa :  By  GK>d'8  soul  I  am  thy  man.' 
Another  of  his  mottoes  was,  <  It  U  as  it  is,' 
The  origin  of  the  *  Garter '  and  of  the  motto 
of  the  order  ie  unknown.  The  story  that 
connects  them  with  the  Countess  of  Salia- 
bury  is  worthless, and  is  first  found  in  'Poly- 
dore  Vefgil,'  p.  466  (ed.  1651).  In  conneo- 
tion  with  the  foundation  of  the  order,  Ed- 
WBid  rebuilt  tjbe  chi^l  of  Windsor  and 
dedicated  it  to  St.  Qeoive,  and  refounded  the 
ooUflgB  (AsHHOLE,  ^176).  Euly  in  1348 
meweneers  came  to  Edward  Irom  the  heads 
of  the  Bavarian  {wrty  in  the  empire  inviting 
him  to  accept  the  imperial  dignity ;  for  Lewis 
of  Bavaria  was  now  dead,  uid  their  enemy 
Clement  VI  was  advocating  the  election  of 
Charles  v£  Moravia.  Edwud,  however,  de- 
clined the  honour,  declaring  that  he  preferred 
to  proseoute  his  own  right  (KinoBiON,  a 
259o ;  Oio.  Villanj,  zii.  c.  106 ;  liATNAi-DUS, 
xxir.  466).  In  spite  of  the  spoils  of  France 
the  expenses  of  Uie  war  bore  beavily  on  the 
Muntry.  During  the  king's  absence  mon^ 
had  been  ruaed  oy  various  illegal  methods, 
and  the  refusal  of  the  commons  in  the  par- 
liament of  January  1348  to  give  advice  on 
tin  war  shows  that  they  feared  further  ex- 
pense and  would  not  take  a  share  in  the  re- 
.aponsibility.  After  some  strons  complaints 
ft  grant  Ibr  three  years  was  made  on  certain 
conditions,  one  oi  which  was  that  the  king 
should  restore  a  loan  of  twenty  thousand 
saclis  of  wool  that  the  council  had  obtaiued 
.£rom  the  merchants  without  consent  of  par- 
liament {Const.  Hist.  ii.  897  aq.)  Iq  August 
the  platpie  reached  this  country,  broke  out 
in  Lotidon  in  November,  and  zaged  with 
fearful  videnee  in  the  summer  of  1349 ;  no 
pariiament  was  held  that  year,  and  all  the 
courts  were  closed  for  two  vears.  A  murrain 
luoke  out  among  cattle ;  tlie  harvest  rotted 
on  tin  land  for  lack  of  reapers,  and  a  time 
of  scarcity  fiillowed.  Tliis  first  plague  re- 
mained more  or  less  till  1357.  About  half 
the  population  was  swept  off,  three  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  died  within  a  twelve- 
montn,  and  one  of  the  king's  daughters,  Joan, 
died  01  it  in  August  1S48  at  Bordeaux  while 
on  her  way  to  meet  her  betrothed  husband, 
Don  Pedro  of  Castile.  The  diminution  of  the 
population  caused  wages  to  be  doubled,  and 
uijune  1350  the  lung  published  an  (wdinance 
requiring  labourers  to  work  for  the  same 
wages  as  before  the  plague  and  providing 

gmalties  for  demanding  or  granting  more, 
n  9  Feb.  1861  the  statute  of  labourers  was 
enacted  in  parliament,  and  other  attempts 
were  made  later  in  the  reign  to  keep  down 
wages  and  prevent  labourers  from  migratiug 
to  different  parts  oi  the  country  to  seek 
higher  pay,  but  without  much  effect.  (For 


information  on  the  plague  see  Kogebs,  Hit- 
tory  of  Prict»,  i.  00,  365,  667,  and  article  in 
iMnughtly  Review,  voL  UL ;  art  '  Plague, 
Sncpclopadia  Brit  9th  ed. ;  Khiohtoh,  o, 

2699  sq.) 

Towards  the  end  of  1349  Edward  was  in- 
formed by  the  governor  of  Calus  that  the 
French  hoped  to  gun  possession  of  the  town 
by  paying  him  a  sum  of  money  on  1  Jan. 
He  put  Sir  'Walter  Manny  at  the  head  of 
three  hundred  knights,  among  whoa  he 
served  as  a  simple  knight,  croeaedi  over  to 
Calais,  surprised  the  party  which  came  to 
receive  the  surrender,  and  ^stlnguished  him- 
self by  his  valour,  engaging  in  single  combat 
with  Sir  Eustace  de  lUbaumont,  whom  he 
made  prisoner.  After  the  fight  he  sat  down 
to  a  feast  with  his  prisoners,  crowned  Sir 
Eustace  with  a  chapLet  of  pearls  and  gave 
him  his  liberty  (J£iuir  lb  Bbl,  p.  1851; 
Fboibbart,  iv.  81, 313).  During  the  summer 
of  1360  a  fleet  was  fitted  out,  for  Edward  de- 
sired to  take  vengeance  on  the  fleet  of  Ohaxles 
of  La  Cerdf^  grandson  of  Alfonso  X  of  Cae< 
Ule,  which  lud  been  largely  emplc^ed 
the  French  agunst  him.  On  10  Aug.  he  de- 
clared that  this  fleet,  which  was  lying  at 
Sluys,  threatened  to  invade  England  (iitSerOf 
iii.  201),  though  it  seems  at  the  time  to  have 
been  engas;ed  m  commerce.  He  embarked 
at'Win(melsea  in  the  cog  Thomas  on  the  28th, 
to  intercept  the  Spaniards,  whose  fleet  was 
much  stronger  than  his  own.  The  next  day, 
which  was  Sunday,  he  sat  on  deck  in  a  black 
velvet  jacket  and  beaver  hat  listening  to 
miistc  and  singing,  but  looking  earnestly  for 
the  signal  of  the  enemy's  approach  ^boib> 
BAKT,  IV.  91).  The  Spanish  fleet  of  forty 
large  galleys  laden  with  merchandise  hove 
in  sight  al>out  4  f.u.  A  severe  fig^t  took 

filace,  and  the  king  behaved  with  much  gal- 
aiitTjr,  changing  his  ship  for  one  of  the 
Spaniards  which  he  had  taken  just  before  his 
own  sank.  He  gained  a  complete  victory,  the 
number  of  ships  taken  being  varioualy  esti- 
mated from  fourteen  to  twenty-six.  In  the 
evening  he  landed  and  spent  the  night  in 
revelry  with  the  queen  and  her  ladies  and 
his  Imights  ;  for  this  battle,  which  is  called 
L'EspagnoIs-sur-mer,  took  pkce  but  a  few 
miles  off  Winchelsea,  where  the  court  was, 
and  within  nght  of  land  (Niooua,  Soj/aJ 
Nam,  u.  103-13,  where  references  are  fpym). 
On  1  Aug.  1361  a  truce  was  made  with  the 
maritime  ports  of  Castile  and  Biscay  (^iedera, 
iiL  238).  In  the  Februarj^  pai-'liamont  of 
this  year  was  passed  the  statute  of  Provisory, 
by  which  all  who  procured  reservation  or 
provisions  were  rendered  liable  to  fine  and 
imprisonment ;  for  the  king's  letter  and  or- 
dinance of  1344  hod  proved  ineflectual,  and 
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bidiojpiaB  and  other  benefloH  wen  itill 
mntod  by  lite  pooe,  and  in  many  cases  to 
nreigneft,ao  that  tke  wealth  of  the  kin^om 
went  to  enrioh  the  king's  enemies,  ana  the 
interests  ci  the  church  suffered.  This  was 
followed  in  185S  by  an  ordinaooe  direot«d 
■^UASt  papal  usurpation  in  matters  of  juria- 
diction,  which  provided  that  all  who  sued  in 
foreign  oourts  should  suffer  outlawir,  fop- 
feiture,  and  impriaoament.  This  ordiQano6> 
which  was  enrolled  as  a  statute,  wu  Called 
the  statute  of  Prsemumre.  In  1306  the  sta- 
tute of  Pro  vigors  was  re-enacted,  and  the 
statute  of  Piwuuiure  was  expressly  declared 
to  a^ily  to  auiton  at  th«  papal  court.  Tba 
erime  at  treason  waa  defined  for  the  first 
time  bv  tiie  statute  of  Tkeaaona  iiil363,  and 
m  186S  the  staple  towns  for  the  monopoly 
and  ei^iwt  of  wool  were  finally  fixed  by  an 
ovdinauee  that  was  adootad  faj  MrUament 
the  next  year  (Const.  Hitt.  ii.  410,  lii.  837  s^) 
Although  Uie  truce  with  France  was  re* 


the  mocessof  his  enedition.  On  10  July  Ed- 
ward took  command  of  his  fleet  at  the  Downs, 
intending  to  land  at  Cherbourg  (Ekiobton, 
e.  2608).  He  was  delayed  by  contrary  winds, 
put  in  at  Sandwich  and  Wmchelsea,  was  at 
VVe'>tinIn8teron30Aug.,and  then  went  down 
to  Pprtsmoutb,  ai^mrently  hoping  to  cross. 
While  he  was  there  he  hearcT  that  Charles 
^d  the  king  of  France  were  reconciled,  and 
that  John  was  threatening  Calais  (Faderm, 
iii.  SlI,  312 ;  Atbsbubt,^.  202).  He  there- 
fore crossed  over  to  Calais.  Meanwhile  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  sailed  with  a  large  force 
fix-  Quyenne.  At  Calais  Edward  was  joined 
by  a  mercenary  forceof  Brabanters  and  others, 
and  on  2  Not.  marched  to  meet  the  Freiuib 
king,  who  refused  togivebattle  and  retreated. 
After  pillaging  die  oountiy  for  four  dayi  he 
returned  to  Cabu^and  there  heard  that  the 
Scots  had  taken  Berwick  (tS.  p.  210).  He 
fastened  home,  and  after  receiving  a  Iai|;e 
grant  from  parliament  left  London  about 


newed  from  time  to  time,  it  was  constantly  '  30  Not.,  was  at  Durham  on  23  Dec.,  when 


broken.  la  13S1  Guisnes  was  S(^  to  Edward 
W  the  ganison,  some  fitting  weat.on  in 
Guyenne,  and  more  in  IBrittanir.  '  On  both 
aides  John,  who  had  Mtcceeded  his  father 
Philip  in  1360,  lost  ground.  P(^  Inno^ 
cent  Vl  endearoured  to  bring  about  a  final 
peace,  and  an  effort  to  that  end  Beems  to  hai*e 
been  made  by  Edwardj  who  sent  the  Duke  of 
T^BCaiter  (before  Earl  of  Derby)  to  treat  at 
Ouianea  ia  July  1863,  o&rin^  to^venp  his 
daim  to  the  crown  oneonditioti  of  recBi?ing 
Oayenne,  Normandy,  and  F<mthieu,  his  con- 
qoeata  in  Btkta^  ajid  elsewkerev  and  the 
overlordBhip  of  Flanders,  all  in  full  sove- 
reignty (JZo/.  Pari  il  252;  Faxkra,  iii.  261). 
^Msa  demands,  howBTer,  were  too  high.  Still 
he  waa  probably  willing  to  make  peace,  for  be 
luade  renewed  offers  in  March  ]364y  and  a 
truce  was  signed  a  few  days  later  pp.  276, 
S77).  Moreover intheparliamentoflOApn^ 
the  Irinr  sent  a  message  by  his  chamber^n 
to  the  lords  and  oommona  informing  them 
that  there  waa  good  hope  of  peace,  and  ask- 
ing the  commons  if  they  would  aaseat  to  a 
AiD  peace  if  one  could  be  made,  and  they 
anawered  unanimously, '  Yes,  ^ea '  (Jt»t  Part. 
it  2^.  Aocordingly,  on  23  Aug.  beautbo- 
xiaed  Laneastar  and  others  to  treat  at  Avi- 


be  issfied  orders  that  the  forcee  (tf  nine  shires 
should  meet  him  at  Newcastle  on  1  Jan. 
(Fcedera,  ilL  314),  and,  having  spent  Christ- 
mas at  Newcastle,  marched  to  Berwick, 
which  was  surrendered  to  Iitm  on  the  18th 
after  slight  resistance.  He  then  proceeded 
to  Boxbujsb,  where  on  the  20th  BaUol  sur- 
rendered t£e  kingdom  and  kingly  dignity  to 
hiipra.pp.317-19).  Onthe27thheleftRox- 
buiga,  at  the  head  of  thirty-three  thousand 
men  (Atbbbvbt,  p.  236),  and  msjcdic^  into 
Lothian.  The  Sootswould  not  meet  him  in 
battle,  had  driven  away  their  cattle,  and  as  far 
as  possible  had  stripped  the  land.  Edward 
harried  tlu»  country  and  fired  all  that  couUt  be 
burned,  so  that  his  expedition  was  known  as 
the  Burnt  Cuidlemaa.  His  army  waa  soon  in 
want  of  suf^lies ;  he  marched  to  Edinburgh 
hoping  to  meet  his  ships  with  supplies,  for  ne 
had  glren  orders  at  Berwick  that  tney  should 
aail  into  the  Firth.  They  had^  however,  been 
dtspevsed  by  a  tempest,  and  ha  was  forced  to 
lead  his  amy  southwards,  the  Scots  cutting 
off  the  strs^ers,  and  once,  it  is  said,  nearly 
taking  the  ung  himself  (Kxieuioir,  c.  2610} 
FbBDinr,  p.  1048). 

On  lOChit  Edward  addressed  aletter  to  the 
bidbope  commanding  a  thanksgiving  for  his 


gnon  beftn  Iimoeeat  {Fcedara,  iii.  283, 280). '  son's  victory  at  Poitiers  and  the  capture  of 
The  negotiadona  were  iner^otuaL  At  Avi-  ^e  French  kialgOD  19Sept.j  thegraTity  and 
gnon  Lancaster  met  Charles  of  Navaire^wlw  leligiouBibdingoediii^iQredonieoeiTin^the 
bad  a  qoarrel  with  his  &ther^nrlaw,  King  news  of  this  wonderful  success  were  widely 
JobBf  did  who  now  proposed  an  alliance  with  spoken  of  with  praise  (M.  ViLuiii,vii.  c21), 
Edwwd.  His  friendship  was  of  importanoe.  On  28  March  1357  a  truce  for  two  years  was 
for  he  had  many  Btarong  towns  in  Ntwrnaixly.  ]  ooncludfidwithFruice,andan24MayEdward 
He  promised  to  co-operate  with  Edward  in  received  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  thecaptive 
an  invaaion  of  France  by  Normandy,  and  king  with  much  utlendour  at  Westminster, 
on  1  June  186B  the  king  desired  .pnyara  for  ^  In  Juna  three  cayJinala  came  to  England  to 
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Q^tUte  a  peace ;  they  offered  Edward  tbe 
landB  that  hi8  ancestors  held  in  France,  to 
which  Edward  replittd  shortly  thnt  though 
these  lands  hnd  been  lost  he  had  regained 
them,  and  that  they  had  bett«r  e|K)ak  of 
his  claim  to  the  throne  (Fcedera,  id.  S57 ; 
Knioutok,  c.  2616).  Innocent  now  re- 
quested that  Edward  would  pa^  him  the 
tribute  of  a  thousnnd  marks  that  hu  anceBt<Hr 
John  had  promised  ;  the  kinff,  however,  de- 
clared that  he  would  pay  tribute  to  no  one, 
for  that  he  did  not  hold  his  kingdom  in  de- 
pendence on  any  one  (ib.  c.  2617);  some  pay- 
tnents  had  been  made  on  thia  account  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  reign  (lisderaf  ii.  864). 
On  3  Oct.  a  long  series  of  n^tiation^  kept 
up  more  or  less  daring  ten  years,  for  the  re- 
lease qS  the  khig  of  Scots  was  brought  to  an 
end.  Peace  was  made  between  the  two  king* 
donui,  and  Darid  was  released  at  a  ransom 
of  lOO.OOOf.,  to  be  paid  in  yearly  instalments, 
for  which  hostages  were  given  (ib.  iii.  872  eq.) 
David's  long  restdrace  in  England  had  made 
him  Englisa  in  heart ;  he  was  com^etely 
under  Edward's  influence,  and  constanrly 
viait^  his  uouit.  The  presence  of  King  John, 
who  was  honourably  lodged  in  the  Savoy, 
led  Edward  into  fresh  extravagance.  Chi 
23  Ai^ril,  St.  George's  day.  1368,  he  held  a 
magiuficeht  tournament  at  WindBor,  and  he 
kept  Christmas  in  much  state  at  London, 
when  he  entertained  the  kings  of  France 
and  Scotland.  In  Mardi  1369  a  treaty  was 
made  between  the  kings  of  England  and 
France  by  which  John  aunendared  to  Ed~ 
ward  the  whole  of  the  south-east  of  France 
from  Poitou  to  Gascony,  with  Calais,  Ouisnes, 
and  Ponthiea  in  full  sovereignty,  and  was  to 
ransom  himself  and  his  lords  for  four  million 
crowns,  while  Edward  gave  np  his  claims  to 
the  crown  and  the  prorincee  mnth  of  the 
Loire,  formerly  held  by  his  ancestors.  Thih 
treaty  was  repudiated  by  the  regentof  France, 
with  the  consent  of  the  States-General,  and 
Edward  prepared  for  war.  The  Flemings, 
who  were  now  on  good  terms  with  their 
count,  had  deserted  the  Bi^di  ^Iknoe  and 
now  drove  ^be  English  merchants  into  Btbf 
bant.  Oa  tiie  othw  band  Sir  Bobort  E^cdlee 
and  other  leaders  of  ^  free  companiee  that 
desolated  France  put  themselves  under  Ed- 
ward's command,  and  so  many  for^gn  lords 
and  knights  flopked  to  O&lais  to  serve  under 
him,  that  he  was  forced  to  send  Lancaster 
to  satisfy  them  by  leading  them  on  a  plunder- 
ing expecUtton.  Baving  raised  an  munense 
force,  and  furnished  it  with  everything  that 
could  be  needed  during  a  lOng  campaign,  he 
sailed  from  Sandwich  on  28  Oct.  and  arrived 
at  Oilais  the  same  di^  (Feedera,  iii.  462).  1^ 
adventurers,  wito  Iiad  gained  Uttle  booty  by 


their  raid;  were  clamorous  fbr  ptrr,  but  ha 
told  them  that  he  had  nothing  for  tlwm,  and 
that  they  might  please  themselves  as  to 
serving  under  him,  though  he  would  giva 
those  who  did  so  a  good  share  of  the  spoil 
^JBHAirLBBBi.,ii.25l).  He  marched  through 
Xrtois  and  Cambresis  to  fihetms,  where  ha 
Intended  to  be  crowned  king  of  Fraaee  (  Oont, 
Will,  of  Nasois,  ii.  297),  and  lud  siege  to 
the  city  on  SO  Nov.  The  recent  did  not  attack 
him,  but  the  city  was  strong,  and  aa  his  men 
sugared  from  the  weather  and  bad  quarters, 
be  broke  up  the  siege  on  11  Jan,  1360,  led 
his  army  into  Burgundy,  and  took  TonnerrSf 
where  his  soldiers  were  rrirashed  with  three 
thousand  butts  ot  wine.  After  remaining 
thtte  soma  di^  be  removed  to  Guillon  on 
the  bordnrs  of  the  dnehy,  encamped  tliere  on 
10  Feb.,  and  remained  till  mid-Lent.  On 
10  March  Duke  Hiilip  bought  bim  affhy^ 
payment  of  two  hundred  thousand  gold 
'moutona'  {fmdera,  iii  473),  and  heUten 
marched  to  Paris  and  encamped  between 
Montlhdiy  and  Ch&tres,  lodging|^  the  castle 
of  St.  Oermain-lec-Azfajon.  He  did  net 
sttcoeed  in  provoking  the  regent  to  battle, 
and  on  6  April  marched  towards  the  Loirc^ 
intending  to  refresh  his  men  in  Brittany  and 
commence  operatims  again  later  intheyear< 
Heanwldle,  on  16  March,  a  Nonnan  fleet 
appeared  at  Wincbelsea,  carrying  a  .la^ 
fMw  of  soldiers,  who  plundered  the  tomt 
and  wen  at  last  driven  to  th^ish^  The 
rwent  now  pressed  for  peace,  and  on  8  Mxj 
Edward  eomdiided  a  treaty  ak  Bntwny, 
near  Ohortres.  By  this  treaty  the  whole  of 
die  ancient  province  of  Aqultoine,  togetiier 
with  Calaic^  Guianea,  and  Ponthieu,  waaceded 
to  him,  and  he  renounced  his  oLum  to  the 
erown,  to  the  provinces  north  <tf  ' the  Loire, 
and  to  the  overlordship  of  Flanders ;  Um 
right  to  Brittany  waa  left  undecided,  and 
provision  was  made  that  any  future  etru^ile 
im  the  dw^y  betwem  the  two  competitors 
should  not  involve  a  breach  of  the  tnaty, 
and  John's  ransom  was  fixed  at  three  million 
orawna,  of  tbe  valuettf  two  So  the  £ng- 
noUc^  six  tbouasnd  to  be  nid  in  fwt 
moatbe,  and  hostages  to  be  deUvered,  and 
the  ktiw  to  be  then  set  free.  Edward  re- 
turned uianks  in  the  cotbednl  of  Chartre^ 
and  then  embarked  at  Honfleur(notQarfleur 
aa  Froissart  has  it,  for  it  was  than  in  Fgauch 
hands),  and  landed  at  Rye  on  the  18th.  On 
ftOct.  he  crossed  to  Calais,  and  on  the  34th 
finally  ratified  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Nicolas,  received  payment 
and  hostages,  and  liberated  John,  to  whom 
he  aeoorded  the  title  of  king  of  France,  while 
he  l)iBbere  to  use  it  himseu  (A.  616  a^) 
He  retasned  to  En^nd  at  the  b^^uog  la 
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KoTein1>erand       Christmu  at  Woodstock 

(WALfilKGHAJI,  i.  294). 

On  16  March  1361  Edward  issued  a  writ 
to  the  chancellor  of  Ireland  speaking  of  the 
increasing  weakness  of  his  faithful  subjects 
in  that  country,  and  declaring  his  intention 
of  sending  over  his  son  Lionel,  earl  of  Ulster 
in  right  of  his  wife,  with  a  large  army  (Fce- 
dera, iii. 610).  EversincethemurderofWil- 
Uam  de  Bui^h  [q.  t.],  earl  of  Ulster,  in  IS^, 
the  English  Betuement  in  Ireland  bad  grown 
conUnuallr  weaker,  ^le  De  Biughs  refhsed 
to  acknowledge  the  earl's  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth, who  was  brought  up  as  the  king's  ward 
and  was  now  lionel's  wife ;  they  assumed 
Irish  names  and  became  '  more  Irish  than 
the  Iiish  themselves,'  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  many  other  houses  of  Ajiglo- 
Norman  descent.  Further  causes  of  weak- 
ness were  the  heavy  drain  of  soldiers  for  the 
king's  wars,  the  constant  quarrels  between 
the  colonists,  and  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
administration.  Holders  of  public  offices  in 
Ireland  were  simply  engaged  in  a  race  for 
wealth,  and  as  Edward's  wars  rendered  him 
unable  to  pay  them  x^ularly,  th^  obtuned 
money  as  thev  could.  Although  the  king's 
visit,  propoaed  in  1831,  never  took  place,  he 
made  several  attempts  to  check  the  decay  of 
the  colony.  In  1338  he  ordered  that  all 
justices  should  be  Englishmen  by  birth  (ib. 
ti.  1019),  and  in  1341  that  all  officers  settled 
m  Ireland  should  be  removed  unless  they 
held  estates  in  England  (ib.  p.  1171).  In 
1341,  however,  in  order  to  raise  money  and  to 
crush  the  power  of  the  rebellious  party,  the 
English  by  blood,  he  declared  a  resumption 
of  crown  grants.  The  opposition  of  Desmond 
compelled  the  abandonment  of  the  measure, 
and  the  attempt  embittered  the  relations 
between  the  two  parties  (Baqwbll,  Ireland 
mder  the  Tudortj  i.  70-9).  Edward  en- 
deavoured  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the 
colony  by  checuiog  absenteeism  (Fadera,  iii. 
163,  263),  and  in  1357  issued  an  ordinance 
£)r  the  better  government  of  the  country, 
which  confirmed  the  institution  of  annual 
parliaments  introduced  in  the  last  reign. 
Inl361  he  decreed  thatno  'merelrish'should 
hold  any  secular  office  or  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fice within  the  country  subject  to  the  crown ; 
and  a  wider  attempt  to  separate  the  two  races 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  adoption  of  Irish  cus- 
toma  by  the  English  colonists  was  made  by 
the  statute  of  Kilkenny  in  1367  r8ee  under 
Lioinx,  DuKS  OF  Cluencb].  The  English 
districts  wore  now  formally  distinguished 
from  the  Irish.  Edward's  legislation,  how- 
ever, fuled  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
crown  in  Ireland,  and  the  English  colony  de- 
cayed during  his  reign.  Thisyearwasmarked 

rot.  n. 


by  a  second  visitation  of  the  plague,  which 
lasted  from  August  till  the  following  May. 
As  peace  was  now  made  with  France,  the 
king  on  16  Feb.  restored  the  possessions  of  the 
alien  priories.  In  siMte  of  the  peace  Francs 
was  desolated  by  the  free  companies  com- 
manded by  Sir  Hugh  Calveley  [q.  v.}  and 
other  Englishmen,  and  lai^y  composed  of 
the  king's  subjects,  and  at  John's  request 
Edward  ordned  his  officers  to  check  their 
disorders  (Fadera,  iil  630, 666).  Earfy  in 
1363  knights  from  Spain,  Cyprus,  and  Ar- 
menia Tinted  the  king,  requesting  his  help 
against  Mahometan  invaders,  uid  inMo^he 
entertained  them  with  jonsts  at  Smithfield. 
He  now  seems  to  have  neglected  his  kin^y 
duties,  and  his  licentiousness  and  indolenoe 
were  made  the  subjects  of  popular  satire  (i\>- 
litical  Sonffa,i.18'2i(i.')  On  19  July  he  created 
Qascony  and  Aquitaine  into  a  principality, 
which  he  conferred  on  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(ib.  p.  607),  to  be  held  by  liege  homage,  and 
in  hts  charter  of  grant  declared  that  he  might 
hereafter  erect  these  dominions  into  a  king- 
dom^d  reserved  the  right  of  such  erection, 
a  power  which  was  universally  held  to  belong 
only  to  the  emperor  or  the  pc^.  This  year 
the  king  began  to  keep  the  jubilee  year  of 
his  age  ;  he  pardoned  many  prisoners  and 
outlaws,  and  created  his  sons,  Lionel  and 
John,  Dukes  of  Clarence  andLanoaster,a  title 
which  he  had  introduced  into  England,  and 
which  had  as  yet  been  conferred  only  oa  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Henry  of  Lsncaster, 
lately  deceased.  These  (^cations  point  to  the 
influence  of  French  usage ;  the  king  evidently 
intended  that  this  new  title  should  be  re- 
served for  members  of  his  family,  to  whom 
he  wished  to  give  a  position  somewhat  nimjlftT 
to  that  of  the  '  princes  of  the  lilies.'  As  the 
great  fiefs  of  France,  such  as  Normandy  and 
Anjou,  had  been  made  apanages  for  the  king's 
sons,  so  Edwud  was  caiiying  out  a  scheme 
of  policy  whidi  invested  the  members  of  the 
royal  house  with  some  of  the  richest  fie£s  of 
the  English  crown.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  was  also  Earl  of  Chester  and  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  married  the  heiress  of  the  Earl  of 
Kent.  "Rie  wife  of  Lionel  brought  him,  in 
addition  to  the  earldom  of  Ulster,  a  portion 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  Earls  of  Qloucester 
and  Hereford ;  and  John,  who  had  received 
the  earldom  of  Richmond  from  his  lather, 
held  four  other  earldoms  in  right  of  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster. 
By  thus  conoentrating  the  great  flttfs  in  his 
own  fiiimil^  Edward  hoped  to  strengthen  the 
crown  luninst  the  nobles  (oa  this  subject  see 
CoMt.  ikiat.  ii.  416).  In  the  parlisment  of 
October  the  k^  was  granted  a  subsidy  for 
three  years.  The  custom  of  making  grants 
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for  two  or  three  years  aiaUed  the  Ung  to 
hold  parlitments  leas  freqaendy— none,  for 
example,  met  In  lSd4— «nd  encouramd  le^s- 
latioD  hy  ordinanccfs  of  the  king  ana  council 
ittsfeeadof  1rrBtatiite(i&.p.4O0).  Thiflporlia- 
Bieot  ol^ained  a  statute  proTiding  th^,  for- 
lamticb  as  '  the  French  tongue  is  much  on* 
known,'  all  pleadings  should  for  the  fature 
be  in  ^English  in  all  oourts  of  law;  and  it  was 
farther  enacted  that  the  records  should  be 
kept  in  Latin  instead  of  French.  This  statute 
was  eTidentl]^  considered  an  act  of 
worthy  of  the jnbilee  {ib.  p.  414;  Sot.  Pari. 
iL  37(!s  283}  Coitt.  HinmniTKip.  198).  Next 
marthedumcelloropeaedpariument  with  an 
fkigluh  speedi.  Two  importatit  concessions 
wm  also  obtained  in  1862 :  the  one  provided 
that  no  tax  should  be  laid  on  wool  without 
the  consent  of  parliament,  the  other  related  to 
purveyance.  Simon  Islip,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terborr,  had  lately  remonstrated  indi^antly 
widi  uie  king  on  the  hardships  inflictad  on 
Ma  salnecta  hy  the  conduct  of  his  purreyorB 
iiwM,  MS.  Bodl.  024,  quoted  in 
t.  Sitt.  n.  876, 4^,  414),  and  Edjrard 
now  gruited  a  statute  limiting  purveyance  to 
ibo  use  of  the  king  or  queen,  ordering  that  all 
payments  on  that  account  should  be  made  in 
money,  andchannngthename'purveyor'to 
that  of  'buyn/Tn  the  autnmnof  IsiSS  the 
king,  in  oommemoratton  of  Usjubilee,  held 
great  huntings  is  Ro(^ingham,  Snerbnm,  aad 
other  fbreBts,  on  which  he  expended  100/.  anda 
hundred  marks  on  alternate  days  ^KmsHTOir, 
C.  3627).  In  the  course  of  the  winter  he  en- 
tertained four  kings.  Peter  of  Cyprus  came  to 
persuade  him  to  go  on  a  crusade,  but  Edward 
declared  that  he  was  too  old.  Waldemar  IV 
of  Denmark  also  consulted  him  on  the  same 
matter,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland 
had  business  connected  with  their  ransoms. 
One  of  J<^*s  hostages,  his  son  the  Duke  of 
Amou,  broke  his  parole  and  refused  to  return 
to  Calais,  and  the  French  king,  partly  from 
s  fooling  of  honour  and  par^  oeoaase  he 
longed  Ktt  tiie  pleasnrea  as  Edward's  conrt 
{Omt.  WjKb.  ov  Kavcob,  ii.  8S8),  Tetomed 
to  Enriaad,  and  died  at  the  Savi^F^aceon 
8Api&1861 

Enm  tlie  date  of  David's  release  in  1367 
Edward  took  every  means  to  ^n  a  party  in 
Scotlaitd :  he  welcomed  Scottish  nobles  who 
came  to  uiare  in  the  ohivalroas  amusements 
of  his  court,  or,  as  some  did,  took  service  tmder 
his  baimer,  encouraged  trade  between  the 
two  countries,  and  iQlowed  the  inhabitants 
of  the  districts  which  remained  in  his  hands 
to  enjoy  their  own  customs.  Meanwhile  the 
annu^  earn  due  for  the  king's  ransom  pressed 
heavily  on  the  people  and  fell  into  arrear. 
Edwaxd  hoped  tAat  the  Seoto  would  be  will- 


ing to  accept  him  or  one  of  his  sons  as  David's 
successor,  and  so  be  relieved  of  this  obliga- 
tion. David,  who  was  childlees  and  com- 
pletely under  Edward's  influence,  on  37  Nov. 
1363,  during  his  visit  to  Westminster,  made 
a  secret  trwty  with  the  Engluh  king,  hj 
which  it  was  agreed  that  if  ne  could  per- 
suade his  subjects  to  accept  Edward  and 
his  heirs  as  his  successors  on  the  throne  of 
Scotland,  the  distriote  then  held  by  Edward 
should  be  restored  and  an  acquittance  given 
for  the  remainder  of  the  ransom ;  the  king- 
dom of  Sootland  was  not  to  be  merged  in  tbat 
of  England,  l^e  English  king  was  to  recuva 
the  Srattisn  crown  at  Scone,  seated  on  the- 
royal  stone,  which  was  to  be  sent  back  from 
England,  and  parliamente  relating  to 
Scottish  affairs  were  to  be  held  in  Scotland 
(Ftadera,  iii.  716).  This  project  for  a  union 
of  the  kingdoms  was  deputed  by  the  deters 
mination  of  the  Scots  never  to  allow  an  En^ 
lishman  to  reign  over  them  (Tm.BB,  His- 
tory of  SootUmd,  I  206-16).  In  the  be- 
ginning of  October  Edward  heard  of  the 
victory  of  Auray,  where  Chandos  and  Cal- 
veley  destroyed  the  army  of  Charles  of  Blois, 
who  was  slain  in  the  battle,  and  won  Brit- 
tany for  De  Montforfc.  He  was  at  this  time 
treating  for  a  marriage  between  his  son  Ed- 
mund, earl  (rf  Gamtnidge,  and  Maq[aiBt, 
heiress  of  Lewis,  count  of  Flandsrs,-  and 
widow  of  Philip  de  Rouvre,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. A  dispensation  was  aeoessary,  anci 
Charles  V,  the  new  king  of  France,  persuaded 
Urban  Vto  refuse  it,  and  afterwords  obtained 
the  lady  and  her  rich  and  wide  territories  for 
his  brother  Philip  (Fcedentf  iii.  760,  768 ; 
Cant.  MuRiiniTH,  p.  300 ;  Babaittb,  Dwu  da 
Bcurffogne,  i.  89  sq^  In  May  1366  Simon 
Langham, bishop  oiEly,  the  chancellor,  an- 
nounced to  the  parliament  that  the  king  de- 
sired the  advice  of  the  estates,  for  he  had 
been  informed  b^  the  pope  that  he  purposed 
to  commence  a  suit  against  him  for  the  tnbute 
ofathousaadmarkswhidilud  been  promised 
by  John  in  acknowle^nient  cf  lunbage  fbr 
the  biiwdom  of  EnglaiKl  and  Und  <^  Itelandy 
and  which  was  then  thirty-three  years  in 
arrear.  The  three  estates  answered  with 
one  accord  that  John  had  no  power  to  make 
any  such  promise,  and  the  temporal  lorda 
and  tlie  commons  declared  that  should  the 
pope  attempt  to  enforce  his  claim  they  would 
resist  him.  Edward  was  so  indignant  at 
the  pope's  conduct  that  for  a  short  time  he 
even  forbade  the  payment  of  Peter's  pence. 
This  was  the  last  that  was  heard  of  the  tri- 
bute to  Rome  (^Sot.  Pari.  ti.  289, 290 ;  Stow, 
p.  277).  It  is  sud  that  about  this  time  Ed- 
ward, who  had  made  some  rather  feeble 
tempts  to  induce  the  English  free  oompuues 
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to  al)itun  from  -taTagmg  Fnuice,  received  a 
stnaig  lemautmiee  from  Charm  V  on  the 
■algect,  that  he  tfien  renewed  his  commaiidB 
to  the  great  eompanjf  end  that  its  leaders 
refoaad  to  obey  him.  Indignant  at  this,  he 
made,  it  is  sai^  preparations  kac  crossing  over 
to  France  in  order  to  make  war  upon  them; 
bat  Oharles,  when  he  heard  of  his  intention, 
xaqmsted  him  to  abandon  it,  on  which  the 
king  tworo  hy  St  Mair,  his  usual  oath^  that 
he  would  never  go  to  the  help  of  the  king  of 
France,  even  though  the  company  should 
turn  him  out  of  his  kinffdcwi  (  Wubikohu, 
L  908).  The  eompany,  uoweTer,  now  fbnnd 
an^lcyment  in  CnstUe.  Henir  of  Traata- 
man,  the  bastard  brother  of  Pe^  the  Cruel, 
king  of  Castile,  conspired  against  his  brother, 
wicnt  the  oonniTSnce  «f  Oharles  V.  The  pope 
and  the  king  of  Aragon  ei^aged  the  help  of 
Dn  Qnhsclin,  who  wis  joined  by  Oalveley 
and  other  English  captains,  and  turned  Pedro 
ontofhiskii^om.  Pedro,  with  whom  Ed- 
ward had  made  alliance  in  1S63  and  1364 
(^Bdera,  iii.  6S6, 686),  fled  to  the  Prinoe  of 
Wale*  at  Bordeaux,  and  requested  his  help. 
The  prince  applied  to  his  father,  and  Edwara 
consented  to  ois  undertaking  the  cause  of 
Pedro,  and  fonuBhed  Lancaster,  who  went 
out  to  join  his  brother,  with  troops  and  ships 
for  bis  passage  (ib.  pp.  799, 810).  On  5  July 
1 867  the  king  received  the  charger  ridden  1^ 
Henry  of  Trastamare  at  Nuara,  where  he  was 
defeated  by  the  prince  and  Pedro  on  8  A^tril 
Ik  826).  Tiaa  war  was  not  an  infraction 
ii  toe  peace  between  England  and  France. 
In  NoTemher  Uie  king-,  to  whom  Charles  of 
franoe  had  agun  complained  of  the  injuries 
inflicted  on  his  kingdom  br  the  free  com- 
panies^ wrote  to  the  pnnce  and  othersnrgently 
nmiixug  them  to  repress  these  disorders  (w. 
p.  884).  This,  however,  was  beyond  their 
power,  and  early  the  next  year  a  la^  number 
of  s(ddiers  who  nad  served  in  Spun  leit  Aqni- 
taine  nnder  their  eaptEuns  and  entered  France. 
Charles^  who  was  determined  to  win  ba^  tite 
tarritonee  ooTujuered  by  Uie  English,  and  was 
only  biding  his  time,  now  had  a  fair  cause  of 
eomplunt,  eepeciaUy  as  these  soldiers  de- 
clared that  they  were  acting  in  obedience  to 
the  princess  snggesticm  (FBOZsaiRr,  vii  66). 
Ha  neoinffea  the  discontent  of  the  con- 
nannes  of  urnyenne  and  of  Albret  and  Ar- 
magnae  and  othar  knda  wbo  had  never  sub- 
mitted wiDiiuly  to  the  English  rule,  and 
strengthened  his  party  in  the  sonth.  Edward 
was  waned  by  t£e  prince  that  mischief  was 
brewing,  but  refiised  to  believe  it,  for  some  of 
1u  advisers  t<dd  him  tJbat  ^prince  was 
and  restless,  thai  the  king  oTFtance  meant 
BO  harm,  and  that  he  need  take  no  acconnt 
flf  Ua  aoa'a  btten  (WsimwHiifj  i  806). 


He  was  deceived  by  the  semblance  of  amity 
that  Charles  kept  up.  Tha  instalments  of  the 
late  king's  ransom  were  still  paid  (18  Nov. 
1S67,  jF&derOf  iii  886),  and  in  Hay  1368  the 
Dvike  of  Clsrnioe,  when  on  his  way  to  Milan, 
where  he  married  Vioknto  Yiaooati,  was 
nobly  entertained  at  Paris,  Jn  July  d^les 
entered  into  an  open  alliance  witJi  Henry  ot 
Trastamare,  who  promised  to  deliver  him  any 
conquests  he  might  make  at  Edward's  ex- 
pense (&.  p.  850),  and  in  the  summer  'and 
autumn  received  as  suzerain  appeals  against 
the  prince  from  Albret  and  Armagnao  in 
spito  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny.  In  January 
1S69  he  summoned  the  prince  to  appear  be- 
fore him  and  answer  the  complaints  of  his 
subjeote ;  yet  he  still  kept  up  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Edward,  sent  ambassadors  to  Ma 
court  to  treat  of  their  differoices,  and  gave 
him  a  present  of  fifty  pipes  of  wine.  Never^ 
theless  it  was  now  evident  that  war  vas 
likely  to  break  out,  and  Edward  ordered  a 
levy  of  archers  and  mariners  to  be  made  in 
the  western  counties  to  meet  '  our  enemies 
of  France,  now  on  the  sea,'  and  on  20  March 
sentlettersdireeting  that  preparations  should 
be  made  to  resist  invasion  66.  pp.  868, 863). 
In  April  Edward  returned  the  fWch  king's 
wine,  and  the  ambassadors  left  the  oourt. 
They  were  met  at  Dover  on  Uie  29th  by 
Charles'  a  messenger  with  a  declaration  of 
war.  This  was,  it  is  said,  sent  by  one  of  the 
French  king's  scullions.  Edward  was  in- 
dignant at  the  insult,  and  returned  no  answer 
(jevoiauja,  vii.  109).  The  story  is  epen  to 
suspicion,  for  the  insult  was  sens^ess.  shock- 
ing to  the  feelings  of  the  age,  and  onltke  the 
general  conduct  of  the 'wise 'king.  Aiqrw»f 
OB  the  very  day  that  war  was  dedarad  the 
French  ini^ea  Ponthieu,  and  conquered  it 
in  a  week.  Although  Edward  had  made 
some  preparations  for  war,  he  was  by  no 
means  ready,  and  was  surprised  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  Trench  attack  He  reo^ved 
a  subsidy  for  three  yean  tram  the  parliament 
that  met  on  4  May;  by  the  advice  of  the 
estates  he  again  assumed  the  title  and  arms 
of  king  of  France,  and  sent  reinforcements 
to  act  on  the  frontiers  of  Aqnitune  under  ttM 
Earls  of  Cambridge  and  Pembroke.  A  kind 
of  Mxeaty  of  nentmlily  had  been  made  with 
Angoa  shortly  bafixn  the  war  began  {ib.  pt 
866) ;  the  truoe  with  Scotland,  which  waa 
nearly  expired,  waa  renewed  »r  £mrtean 
rears  {ib.  p.  877) ;  and  though  the  marriage  erf 
Maigaret  of  BxixgtmdH  rendered  it  useless 
to  hope  for  active  heqi  from  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  ambassadors  were  sent  to  him,  who 
succeeded  the  next  year  in  concluding  ataresty 
for  commerce  providing  that  Flemish  ships 
ikonid  not  cany  the  gmda  ^  the  enemies 
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England  (%b.  p.  808).  Agreements  were  also 
maue  -miuL  the  margraTe  of  Jnlien  and  the 
Bake  at  Quddres  for  the  supply  oS  mer- 
cenarieB. 

Oa  die  English  aide  the  war  was  carried 
on  without  anj  of  the  vt^ur  of  earlier  days, 
f6r  the  king  was  sinking  into  premature 
old  age  and  the  prince  was  mortally  sick. 
Edward's  hold  on  his  French  dominions  was 
slight,  and  his  subjects  were  ready  to  return 
to  their  old  allegiance  as  soon  as  ever  they 
should  find  that  it  was  safe  to  do  so.  Ac- 
cordingly Charles  dec^ned  to  risk  a  battle, 
and  allowed  the  English  to  wear  themselves 
out  with  fruitless  operations.  While  Chandos 
and  Pembroke  carried  on  a  desultory  warfare 
in  Foitou  and  Touraine,  Charles  gathered  a 
considerable  army  and  many  ships  at  Har- 
fleur,  ud  in  August  an  invasion  of  England 
seemed  near  at  hand  (ti.  p.  878),  Edward  sent 
Lancaster  with  a  body  of  troops  to  Calais, 
and  if  any  idea  of  an  invasion  on  a  large 
scale  had  existed  it  was  given  up.  Nevep* 
theless  an  attack  was  made  on  Portsmouth, 
and  the  town  was  burnt  (ib.  p.  880),  an  inci- 
dmt  which  proves  how  entirely  the  king  had 
neglected  the  naval  and  coast  defences  of  the 
country  during  some  years  past,  for  this  at- 
tack was  not  unexpected.  The  French  army 
was  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
who,  in  obedience  to  the  king's  orders,  re- 
fused to  give  battle  to  the  English.  Lan- 
.  caster,  with  some  foreign  troops  under  Robert 
frfNamur,  £d  some  plundering,  and  in  No* 
vembw  letonied  home.  During  the  summer 
,o{  this  year  England  suffered  firom  a  third 
visitation  of  the  pla^e.  On  16  Aug.  Ed- 
ward sustained  a  senous  loss  in  the  death  of 
his  queen.  Even  during  her  lifetime  he  had 
formed  a  connection  with  one  of  her  atten- 
dants named  Alice  Ferrers  (Chron,  Anglia, 
p.  05),  and  after  her  death  this  woman  exer- 
cised an  overweening  and  disastrous  power 
.  over  him.  From  this  event,  too,  may  perhaps 
be  dated  the  rapid  growth  of  Lancaster's  in- 
fluence over  his  father,  and  of  thp  rivalry  be- 
tween him  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  though 
some  signs  of  that  may  probabW  be  discerned 
■in  the  evil  counsel  which  led  Edward  to  ne- 
glect the  prince's  warnings  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  king  of  France.  During  1S70 
the  war  in  France  went  on  with  varying  snc- 
cess.  The  English  lost  ground  in  Aquitaine; 
Sir  Robert  EnoUes  plundered  up  to  the  gates  ; 
«fF^uiB,vpas defeated, and  retired toBrittanv; 
•ad  I^moges  was  betrayed  to  the  French, 
and  was  retaken  by  the  prince.  Edward  en- 
deavoured to  conciliate  his  French  subjects, 
and  took  measures  that  weakened  the  au- 
thority of  the  prince,  and  were  evidently  sug- 
gested by  Tiancaster.   On  SO  Dec.  1360  he 


set  up  a  court  of  appeal  at  Saintes  {Foederaf 
iii.  884) ;  on  28  Jan.  1370  he  abated  certain 
duties  on  wine;  on  1  July  he  sent  out  Lan- 
castw  to  help  his  brother,  granting  him  ez- 
traordinaiT  powers ;  and  on  6  16  Nor.  he 
declared  the  abolition  of  2Xifmage$,  the  tax 
by  which  the  prince  had  roused  the  Gascons 
to  revolt,  and  other  aids  (Fsoisb&bt,  Tii. 
310,  211).  In  January  he  lecdTed  a  grant 
of  a  tenth  for  three  years  from  the  clergy.  In 
accordance  with  the  had  advice  of  some  of 
his  counsellors  he  borrowed  laig^y  &om  his 
subjects  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  {Cont. 
MirBiMiTTH,p.  S07),  and  in  consequence  of  the 
grant  of  the  year  before  did  not  summon  a 
parliament.  He  had  reeeiTed  a  visit  from 
the  king  of  Navaire,  and  made  a  treaty 
with  him,  but  this  treaty  was  annulled  on 
27  Jan.  in  consequence  of  the  prince's  r&> 
fusal  to  assent  to  it  (tfi.  p.  210 ;  I^adera,  iiL 
907). 

In  January  1371  E^lward  received  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  Windsor  on  his  return 
home  in  broken  health,  and  then  went  up  to 
Westminster  and  was  present  at  the  pania- 
mentof24Feb.  The  chancellor,  William  of 
Wykeham.bishop  of  Winchester,  declared  the 
king's  need  of  supplies  to  enable  Mm  to  pre- 
vent invasion.  A  petition  from  the  monastic 
landowners  was  made  the  opportunity  for  an 
attack  on  the  wealth  of  the  church,  which 
was,  a  certain  lord  said,  lihe  an  owl  dressed 
in  the  plumage  of  other  birds,  until  a  moment 
of  peru  came  and  each  bird  reclaimed  its  own 
feathers  (FaseieuH  Sgamwum,  Pref.  p.  xxi). 
The  attack  was  led  1^  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  was  betrothed  to  the  king's  daughter 
Maigaret,  and  it  probably,  therefore,  met 
with  the  king's  approval.  A  petition,  in 
which  both  lords  and  commons  joined,  was 
presented  to  the  king  declaring  that  the  go> 
vemment  of  the  kingdom  had  been  for  a  long 
time  in  the  hands  of  churchmen  who  could 
not  be  called  to  account,  and  praying  that 
the  king  would  choose  lav  ministers.  Wyke- 
ham  and  the  treasurer  firantingham,  bishop 
of  Exeter,  resigned  their  offices,  and  the  king 
appointed  two  laymen  to  succeed  them.  The 
ifpiorance  of  the  new  ministers  was  at  once 
displayed  in  the  proposal  to  raise  60,000/.  by 
a  contribution  of  22>.  fid.  from  every  one  of 
the  parishes  in  England,  the  larger  to  help 
the  smaller,  for  it  was  found  that  there  were 
not  nine  thousand  parishes ;  and  in  June  the 
king  called  a  great  council  at  Winchester, 
consisting  of  some  lords  and  one  representa- 
tive from  each  constituency,  and  with  their 
consent  the  proportion  to  be  levied  on  each 
parish  was  raised  proportionately.  A  grant 
of 50,0002.  was  also  made  by  the  cleigy  (  Const, 
Hut.  ii  420 sq.  {  Hot.  Pari.  ii.  903. 304 ;  Fv- 
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dentj  lit  911;  Cont.  MuBlxirtH,  p.  210; 
WiLKiHSt  Ocmalta,  iii.  91).  No  incident  of 
an^  importance  took  place  in  the  war  during 
thiB  year;  Lancaster,  who  conmianded  in 
A^nitaine,  did  little  good,  and  the  French 
gamed  ground  in  Foitou.  In  the  parliament 
of  this  year  the  commons  presented  a  peti- 
tion  to  the  kinff  represmting  the  lamentable 
eondition  fif  the  wry  and  the  minnanage- 
ment  of  tdl  maritime  afiain.  Much  ill-will 
existed  between  the  English  and  Flemish 
sailm,  snd,  probably  early  in  1372,  some 
English  ships  fell  in  with  a  Flemish  fleet 
coming  from  Brittany  with  salt,  and  after  a 
fierce  engagement,  in  which  the  Flemish  are 
said  to  have  been  the  aggressors,  defeated 
them  and  took  twenty-five  prizes(FBOissABT, 
i.631,ed.Bucfaon;  Cont.  MirBlJCUTH,p.  211 ; 
'Waxmivbbjm,  L  S13).  On  the  following 
5  April  thepeace  between  Edward  and  the 
Count  of  Flanders  was  renewed  {FoBdera, 
iii.  939,  963).  N^tiations  which  had  been 
opened  with  Edward's  old  ally,  the  Duke  of 
dittany,  in  November  1371,  were  Inought  to 
a  etmclosion  hy  an  ofiensive  and  d^meive 
leagne  between  the  king  and  the  did»  on 
19  Jidy  following  (A.  pp.  926, 958).  Gi«- 
gory  Xl  endeavouied  to  malra  peace  between 
England  and  France  and  accredited  two  cai^ 
one  a  ^^fichman  and  the  other  Simon 
Langham,  sometime  archbishop  of  Gante> 
hnzy,  to  carry  on  negotiations,  but  they  were 
unaUe  to  effect  anything  (ib.  p.  936).  In 
January  1372  Edward  made  a  treaty  with 
the  republic  of  Genoa,  which  agreed  not  to 
furnish  help  to  his  enemies  {ib.  p.  931),  On 
the  other  hand,  the  marriages  of  Lancaster 
and  Cambridge  with  the  two  dau^ters  of 
Pedro  the  Cruel,  slun  in  1369,  and  Lancaster's 
assumption  <rf  the  title  of  king  of  Castile, 
csnsed  Henry  of  Trastaanare,  who  since  his 
brother's  death  had  occu|aed  the  throne  of 
that  kingdom,  to  take  an  active  part  against 
En^^and.  During  the  early  part  of  1372  a 
ccmsiderable  fleet  was  prepared  in  order  to 
reinforce  the  English  party  m  Aquitaine,  and 
by  the  king's  command  mariners  were  im- 
pressed through  all  the  western  counties  (ib. 
p.  938).  At  the  same  time  there  was  reason 
to  believe  that  an  invasion  of  the  kingdom 
was  imminent  {ib.  p.  942).  The  command 
of  the  expedition  was  given  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  was  appointed  the  king's  lieu- 
tenant in  Aquitaine  on  20  April  (ib.  p.  941) ; 
for  Lancaster  had  returned  to  England  and 
was  now  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  Pembroke 
•ppean  to  have  bdonged  to  his  party.  Pem- 
Iwne  aailsd  abont  10  Jnne,  int«uling  to  re- 
lieve Roehellejwhich  was  then  besieged hy 
the  Froaeh.  When  he  arrived  off  tiie  h»r- 
hour  he  found  it  oeeupaed  by  a  coniUerably 


strongs.  Spanish  fleet.  Early  on  the  24th 
the  enemy,  who  had  the  wind  m  their  favour, 
surrounded  his  fleet,  and  ait«r  a  fierce  iMittle 
burnt  his  ships  and  made  him  prisoner.  He 
was  carrying  twenty  thousand  marks  to  pay 
the  troops  in  Guyenne,  and  this  sum  was  aU 
lost  ^Fboissabt,  i.  636;  Cont.  MirsimrTB, 
S12).  Edvraid  was  much  grieved  when 
heard  of  this  disaster,  which  indeed  gave 
the  deathblow  to  Ins  power  in  the  south. 
Poitiers  and  Rodielle  were  shortly  aftwwards 
yielded  to  the  French.  Thenars  was  besieged, 
and  the  king  determined  to  attempt  its  ruief 
in  person.  A  &esh  fleet  was  raised,  and  he 
emoarked  at  Sandwich  with  the  ninoe  ot 
Wales,  Lancaster,  and  nearly  the  whole  no* 
bility  of  the  realm,  and  sailed  probably  on 
31  Aug.  The  wind  was  contruy,  and  the 
fleet  never  got  fax  &om  land.  By  9  Oct.  the 
king  had  landed  uptin  (Nicolas),  and,  though 
the  wind  changed  as  soon  as  he  landed,  md 
not  re-embark,  and  so,  it  was  commonly  said, 
900,000/;  were  wasted  ( WALSiHeHAH,  i.  316). 
All  Poitou  except  a  few  fortresses  turned  to 
the  Frmeh  king,  and  Du  Qnaaelui  va*  vir- 
tual^ master  in  Saintomge  ai^  A^foumots. 
On  0  Oct.  Edward  receind  the  prince^  snr- 
render  of  Aquitaine  (Faedera,  iii.  978).  This 
was  announced  to  the  parliament  that  met 
on  the  13th ;  another  heavy  subsidy  on  wool 
was  granted  far  two  years  and  a  fifteenth  for 
one  year  to  meet  the  king's  urgent  need  of 
money  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  seve- 
ral petitions  were  presented.  In  one  of  these 
the  commons  represented  that,  though  twenty 
years  before  the  king  was  called  Irr  all  coun- 
tries '  king  of  the  sea,'  tiie  navy  was  now  de- 
stroyed, and  that  principally  because  ships 
were  impressed  a  quarts  of  a  year  or  more 
before  they  set  sail,  and  no  pay  was  given 
either  to  mariners  or  owners  while  they  re- 
mained in  port  waiting  for  orders  (Itot.  Purl. 
ii,  311).  Tliey  further  requeeteid  that  no 
lawyers  might  be  eligible  as  knights  of  the 
shire  on  the  ground  tiiat  they  pressed  tlieir 
clients'  interests  in  psrliament  instead  of  at- 
tending to  public  affairs,  and  that  no  sheriff 
might  be  returned  during  his  term  of  office. 
While  there  were  no  doubt  special  reasons 
for  these  requests,  as  there  had  been  for  the 
attack  on  clerical  ministers  the  year  before, 
they  prove  that  the  burden  of  taxation,  the 
ill-enccess  of  the  war,  and  the  general  mal- 
administration of  affairs  were  causing  the 
nation  to  grow  restiess ;  men  were  conscious 
that  some  change  was  necessary,  and  had  not 
as  yet  settled  in  what  direction  it  should  be 
nuioe.  When  the  knights  of  the  shim  had 
gone  home  the  citizens  and  burgesses  were 
persuaded  to  make  the  king  a  grant  of  cus- 
toms, which  was  clearly  an  uncmutitvtional 
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VToeeedmgCtfr.iLSlO;  Hxclam,  Middle  Jff«$, 
ui.  47:  81VBB8,  Const.  Hiat.  ii.  424). 

In  FebnuTjr  1S78  a  fleet  was  fitted  ont, 
pardy  composed  of  Qenoew  g>ll^  {Fosdera, 
Ui.  966,  970),  and  sent  wit£  a  force  under 
^Jisbtuy  to  Btittanj,  where  Du  Qaeflclin 
was  canying  tXi  before  him.  Some  Spanish 
ships  were  burnt  at  St.  Malo,  the  countrr 
was  ravaged,  and  Du  Ghiesclin,  who  would 
not  be  tempted  to  give  battle,  raised  the  siege 
of  Brest.  On  12  June  the  kii^  appointed 
Lancaster,  who  was  then  in  full  power,  his 
-captain-general  in  France  p.  983),  and 
sent  faim  with  a  lai^  army  to  Calais.  He 
Tode  through  the  land  without  meeting  any 
resistance  and  wasting  the  country  tenibly. 
TMien  he  reached  Bordeaux  his  army  was 
thinned  by  hunger  and  disease,  and  nearly  all 
bis  lumes  had  perished  on  the  maicli.sol2iBt 
tiie  splendid  fiwee  mth  which  he  left  Calais 
was  nttedy  ruined  though  it  had  fought  no 
battIe(for  details  see  Gattnt,  Johv or ;  wal- 
-sniSHAH,  i.  S16).  More  money  was  needed, 
and  was  demanded  of  the  parliament  on 
"21  Not.  For  the  first  time  at  the  request  of 
the  commons  certain  lords  held  a  conference 
with  them ;  the  grant  was  not  made  until 
after  five  days'  derate,  and  then  it  was  joined 
with  a  request  that  it  should  be  spent  only 
on  the  war  (0?Ms(.  Strf.  ii.426).  A  petition 
was  also  presented  that  the  king  would  find 
a  remedy  for  papal  provisions,  by  which  the 

Sope  obtained  the  fint-fruits  of  ecclesiastical 
ignities  and  money  was  drawn  away  from 
the  realm.  To  this  it  was  answered  that  he 
had  already  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Roman 
court  On  8  Aug.  of  this  year  Edward  gaTe 
all  tiie  jewds  and  other  goods  of  his  late 
queen  to  Alice  Perrers  {Faidera,  m.  989). 
Lancaster  returned  to  England  in  April  1374, 
uid' Aquitaine,  with  the  exception  of  Bor- 
deaux and  Bayonne,  turned  to  the  French 
lang(Q»if.  MtTBiHlTTH,  p.  216).  Acting  on 
the  petition  of  the  parliament  oi  the  last  year, 
Edward  on  16  April  sent  a  writ  to  each  of 
thebishopscommanding  them  to  inform  him 
what  dignities  and  benefices  within  their  re- 
spective dioceses  were  held  by  foreigners. 
And  he  further  sent  ambassadors,  one  of  whom 
was  Dr.  John  ^cliffe  (liedera,  iil  1071), 
to  a  oonfbrenee  Gw^rr  had  cal^  to  meet 
EtBruges.  At  this  conieience  the  pme  acted 
as  a  peacemaker,  and  on  27  June  1876  Lan- 
caster obtained  a  yeai'a  truce  with  Prance 
and  Castile,  which  was  afterwards  prolonged 
and  rirtuaUy  lasted  during  the  rest  of  the 
reign.  Another  result  of  the  conference  was 
an  sCTeement  between  the  king  and  the  pope, 
datM  1  Sept.,  by  which,  though  some  tem- 
porary concessions  were  made  by  the  pope, 
matters  wen  left  much  as  thej  were  before 


p.  1037).  The  uMaonal  discontent  found 
eiq^ession  in  1876b  Edward  was  oon^latefy 
govenied  hr  his  misteeis  and  negleeted  the 
afiurs  of  tine  kiiwdom,  whfle  she  wwd  her 
power  scandalous^;  she  interfered  in  law- 
suits, and  even  sat  by  the  judges  on  the  bMUsh 
and  with  the  doctors  in  the  eocleuaatieal 
courts  (drsn.  JjtgUea,  p.  96).  She  was  up- 
held by  Lancaster,  who  thus  secured  his  poBH 
tion  as  the  virtual  head  of  the  government. 
He  was  selfish,  ambitious,  and  unpopular, 
and  was  allied  with  a  clique  of  courtiers  who 
plundered  the  king  and  the  nation  imscru- 
pnlously.  The  failure  of  the  war  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  incapacity  and  n^lect 
of  tlw  goremment,  the  heavy  taxes  under 
which  the  country  suffered  were  paid  in  vain, 
and  the  admtnistnUon  wae  thoroughly  cor- 
rupt. No  parliament  had  been  sununoned 
since  Novonber  1878.  On  28  April  a  pa^ 
liament  met  which  nseeived  the  title  of  the 
'Good  parliament'  (WusnreHAM,  i.  824). 
Again  the  commons  requested  that  certain 
of  the  magnates  would  eonfbr  vril^  them. 
An  attack,  in  which  they  were  upheld  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  tihe  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, was  made  by  the  mouth  of  the  speaker, 
Peter  de  la  Mare,  on  the  evils  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  especially  on  the  abuses  of  the 
staple,  the  loans  raised  by  the  king,  and  the 
truBc  that  the  court  party  carried  on  in  them. 
The  speaker  impeached  Lord  Latimer,  the 
king's  chamberlain,  and  I^ons,  his  ^wVpAial 
agwt,  of  &a«d  and  other  miBdemsanora,-  on 
one  oocasaon  they  had  raised  twenty  thousand 
marks  from  the  merchants  for  the  Id^s  use 
and  hadembeixled  the  money.  L^onsoffined 
the  king  a  bribe,  which  he  received  gladly, 
observing, '  He  owes  us  this  and  much  more, 
so  he  only  ofiers  us  onr  own  *  (A.  p.  80).  Ed- 
ward, however,  was  net  aUe  and  probably 
did  not  attempt  to  do  anything  eitlier  for  him 
or  Latimer,  and  they  were  condemned  to  im- 
prisonment and  the  one  to  total,  the  other  to 
partial, forfeiture.  SirRiehardStury wasalso 
banished  from  the  court  for  nuiking  mischief 
between  the  king  and  the  commons.  When 
Edward  fonnd  that  the  commons  were  fd)ont 
to  proceed  against  his  mistress,  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  thembe^ing  them  to  deal  gently  with 
her  for  the  sake  of  his  love  and  nia  hononr 
{ib.  p.  97).  She  was  banished  from  eonrt 
The  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  8  Jaa^ 
though  a  son  blow  to  the  commons,  seems 
to  have  made  them  more  deterauned;  thev 
requested  that  they  might  see  his  son  RicAiaTa, 
which  was  meant  as  a  check  to  Lancaetw'a 
ambition  [see  under  Gaust,  John  of],  and 
before  granting  supply  demanded  that  the 
king  should  accept  an  elected  oounoilirf  lords, 
a  conditifMi  to  which  he  gave  his  aasaut  at 
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Ehham.  A  hundred  and  forty  petiti<mA  were 
pzesented^  and  among  tikem  the  eQmiaona 
frayed  that  p&rHainenta  im^t  be  held  an- 
nnally  and  that  knif^ts  of  the  ahire  might 
be  dioeen  by  electum  and  not  nommated  by 
thftthen&.  The  *Qood  parliament 'ma  di»- 
iaiiaedon9Jnly.  Lanoaster at onoe regained 
his  fcnner^oirer,  andoanded  oatantrMprade 
poliay  nrhieh  a^ppeara  to  hard  nut  iritn  the 
iin^aniroTaL  Hie  lords  elected  to  zein^ 
Haroatheootmcil  ■were  dioBUBed,  and  the  late 
fttdiament  was  dedUred  to  be  no  pariiantent. 
Peter  de  la  Mare  waa  impriBoned,the  tempo- 
nlittee  of  the  see  of  Winchester  were  seized, 
<nd  by  Edward's  wish  Alice  Perren  and  the 
net  tn  those  who  had  been  banished  from 
court  letoBned  to  it.  On  7  Oct.  Edward, 
whoae stroogth  was  now  failing  m^dly,more, 
it  was  said,  &am  self-dndulgence  than  from 
old  age,  made  his  will  and  appointed  I^n- 
4Mster  and  LAtimer  two  of  his  executors  (JFb^- 
dam,  in.  1080).  He  was  than  at  Havering 
■t-Bowoy  Bnez,  wbrae  he  Tamained  until 
after  CSmsfcBias.  Laaicaater  so  maaaged  the 
elections  tibat  in  tibe  parliaraent  that  met  on 
37  Jan. 1877 die  commons  were  almost  wholly 
of  hia  par^  fftr  details  of  the  events  of  the 
lemaittdet  cs  the  nign  see  under  Qauxt, 
Jomr  or,  and  OovxrxarAT,  Williah].  He 
stnngthaned  himself  by  an  alliance  with 
Wytume.  The  olergy  struck  at  him  by  at- 
tachiiig  his  new  alfy.  A  riot  was  caused  in 
London  by  his  insolent  behaTiour  to  Bi^op 
Oonrteoay.  Sir  Robert  Aahton,  the  king^ 
ehamberlain,  one  of  his  party,  presented  toa 
condttot  of  the  Ixmdoners  in  the  wont  light 
to  the'  king.  After  some  difficulty  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  city  obtained  an  audienoe  of 
the  kiiw  at  Sheen.  Edward  reeeired  them 
nadowLr  and  Us  tact  and  oonitesy  allayed 
the  tomiut,  but  he  was  unable  to  make  peace 
betwBen  them  and  the  dnke.  Parliament  re- 
•bned  Alios  Fuiers,  Latimer,  and  Lyons, 
•ad  granted  a  poll-4ax  of  4dL  a  head,  which 
was  disliked  by  ilte  people  gen  eraUr  (^(»c2eni| 
p.  180;  WaumieBiv,  t  S23).  Li  comme- 
moration of  the  oomple^on  of  the  jubilee  year 
of  hia  reign,  and  at  the  request  of  puliament, 
Edward  granted  a  pardon,  from  which,  how- 
flrre^  the  Bishos  of  w  inohestec  was  excepted. 
On  15  Feb.  he  uso  pnbliahed  articles  to  which 
he  said  the  pope  nad  agreed  Terbally,  and 
which  contained  some  advance  on  the  letters 
of  1  Sept  1S76 ;  the  pope  gave  up  reserra- 
tions^  would  aot  take  sotion  with  respect  to 
Wshrariea  antil*  free  election  had  been  made, 
wooMgire  soau  lelief  to  the  clergy  in  the 
matter  of  flrst-froits,  and  would  act  mode- 
tataly  as  to  provi^ona  and  the  appointment 
of  fioragnen;  wlule  the  king  prondsed  to 
abstaoL  ftcm  intncfcring  with  preeentations 


to  benefioss  (Fadera,  iii.  1072 ;  C$mt  SUt, 
iL  427  n.  2).  The  clergy,  led  by  Bishop 
Ooortenay,  npheld  the  oause  of  the  Bishc^  (n 
Winchester,  who  at  last  obtained  the  restoiitt- 
tion  of  his  temmmditiee  by  bribing  the  kmg^ 
miatresa;  Although  the  £ng,  who  remained 
at  Sheen,  was  growing  weaker,  Alice  Perrers 
encouraged  him  to  bMiere  that  he  was  not 
dying,  and  he  talked  of  nothing  but  hvntiiiff 
and  hawking.  On  21  Jnn^  nowem,  his 
voice  fiuled,  and  she  then  took  the  rings 
off  his  fingers  and  left  him  (Cftnm.  AjtffluL 
p.  14S).  All  his  courtiers  deserted  him,  and 
only  a  single  inneat  attended  his  deatJibed 
out  of  compassion.  He  t^^sined  his  voios 
sufficiently  to  att«r  the  words  'Jesu  miserere,' 
kissed  the  cross  that  the  priest  placed  in  his 
hands,  and  shortly  aftowards  died  in  the 
sixt^-flfth  year  of  his  age  and  the  fiftf -first 
of  his  reign.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  near  the  body  of  his  queen  I^iiliypa. 
Besides  his  works  at  Windsor  he  &undied 
the  Cistercian  abbey  of  St.  Msit  Qracea  w 
Eastminster,  near  East  Smithfield  (M<ma»- 
tiam,  T.  717),  a  nunnery  at  Bartford  m  Kent 
{ib.  t1  6S7),  King's  Hall  at  Oambrid^  and 
a  church  and  hospital  at  Calais  (&JEra% 
p.  010).  He  hadtwelTe  children,  whoss 
effiffiea  appear  on  his  tomb :  Edward,  priaoe 
of  Wales;  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence;  John 
of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster;  Edmund  of 
Lanf^er^earl  of  Chmbrid^n,  and  afterwards 
duke  of  York;  Homas  of  Woodstock,  afbei> 
wards  earl  of  Buckingham  and  duke  of  Qloa- 
eeeter;  and  two  eons,  both  named  William, 
who  died  in  infimoy;  and  five  dau^t«rs< 
Isabella,  married  to  Ingelram  de  Couci:  Joan, 
betrothed  to  Alfonso  of  Castile,  but  died  ia 
1848 ;  Mary,  marrisd  to  John  of  Montfert, 
dnke  of  Brittany ;  Margaret,  betrothed  to 
John  Hastings,  earl  of  Pemlaoke,  but  died 
unmamed;  and  Blanehe,  died  in  infiuioy* 
Edward  is  also  said  to  bare  had  a  bastafd 
son,  Nicholas  Litlington,  abbot  of  Weetmisp 
star  from  1862  to  1886  (Bxbnbb»  p.  910| 
DveiUXB,  M<ma9tiean,  L  276), 

{JoAnaBameB'a  Life  <^£dvardIII,aleaniei 
wOTk,  oootaitu  some  informatioa  from  an  on- 
printed  C.  C.  G.  MS.  1688 ;  Longman's  Life  and 
limes  of  Edward  III,  interesting,  thwigh  weak  in 
ooDsritutioDalhistorF:  Wailmrton's  Edward  HI, 
Epodis  of  Modem  HiBtory.  For  eoDBtitntional 
hifitor;  the  modem  autnorities  are  Ballam's 
liiddle  ed.  1 860 ;  and  Stubbs'e  Const.  Hist. 
Tol.  ii.  For  early  years  consult  Ann.  Paalinl, 
Bod  Bridlington,  in  Chronicles  irf  Edw.  I  and 
Edw. njRoflfl  Ser.),  and  W.  Dene, Anglia aaora, 
vol.  i.  rot  general  biitory,  Uurimnth  with  etm- 
tinoation,  utd  Hemingborgh  (Eeri.  Sat.  Soc); 
Koighten,  ed.  Twysden ;  Ohion,  Gal.  le  Bakw^ 
ed.  Giles ;  StoVs  Annates ;  Walwogbam  Otolla 
8ar.>|  ^dogiiim.  (Bolls  Ser.);  febtioal 
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(Bolli  ear.);  Bolls  at  Farliantent.  toL  ii. ;  By^ 
mei'a  Fcedeia,  11.  ii.  iii.  i.  ii.  Becord  ed.  For  last 
ycaro,  Ohronieon  Aogliie  (Soils  Ser.)  For  ecclo- 
ataitical  history,  Wilkiofl's  Concilia,  Tol«.  ii.  and 
iii.;  Baynaldi,  AaiL  Ecdee.  sub aan. ;  Birching- 
ton's  Anslia  Sacra,  toL  i. ;  Collier's  Ecclesiastic^ 
Hiat.  vol.  iii.  Vvc  the  French  wars,  Chroniques 
da  Jehsn  le  Bd,  ed.  Polain  (Acad^ie  Zmp^- 
riale) ;  and  also  for  mnch  beeides  Chronique  de 
F^isaart,  ed.  Lace,  vols,  i-viii.,  Sociiti  de  I'His- 
toire  de  France,  and  ed.  Buchon,  F&nth^on 
XittAraire ;  Gnlielmos  de  Nangiaco,  Soci^te  de 
I'Histoirs ;  M^moires  de  Bertrand  du  Onesclin, 
Fa&thton  Litt. ;  Delepierre's  Jean  le  Klerb, 
Edouard  III  en  Belgtque;  Bobort  of  Arflsbuty, 
ed.  Heama,  e^edallTTaloable  for  the  letten  he 
preaerres;  Istorie  FtahdeBi.  Oio.  Villani,  and 
Jfattflo  Villani  in  Tola,  zi,  xiii.  and  xir.  reapeo- 
tirely  of  HuEatori's  Benun  Ital.  Scriptores; 
Baron  SeTmour  de  Constant's  Batailla  da  Gr^y, 
«d.  1846;  F.  C.  Looandre't  Histoire  d'Abbe- 
villa ;  Arciueologia,  xxriii.  171.  xxxii.  383 ;  H. 
BrBiAenbnry*a  Ant^ent  Cannon  in  Earope,  {A.  i. ; 
Martin's Hiatoira  do  France,  vol.  v.  ForScottish 
afihizSfFordnn'sScotichronicon.ed.IIearDe;  Lord 
Haile^a  Annals;  Tjtler'aHist.  of  Scotland,  rol.i.; 
FVoissart,  and  EDglish  authorities.  See  also  Bo- 
^rs's  Hiet.  of  Prices,  and  arts,  on  '  Black  Denth ' 
in  Fortnightly  Rev.  ii.  and  iii.,  by  Mr,  Frederic 
Seebdim  and  Prof.  J.  £.  T.  B^rs;  Sir  H. 
Jlicolas'a  Boyal  Navy,  Chronology  of  Hist^vy. 
and  Onleri  oi  Knighthood ;  Ashnu>la'a  Order  of 
the  Qaxter.]  Vf.  H. 

EDWABD  IV  (1443-1483),  long  of 
England,  was  the  son  of  lUchard,  du£o  of 
York,  by  his  wife  Cecily  Nevill,  daughter  of 
the  firat  Earl  of  'Westmorland.  His  father 
was  descended  from  Edward  III  by  both 
parents,  being  the  lineal  representative  both 
of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  Edward's  third 
son,  and  of  Edmund,  duke  of  York,  his  fifth. 
The  rival  house  of  Lancaster,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  descended  from  John  of  Qaunt, 
the  fourth  son ;  but  Lionel,  duke  of  Cla- 
rence, though  an  elder  brother,  left  no  male 
issue,  and  his  great-^ndson,  Edmund  Mor- 
timer, was  a  mere  infimt  when  Henry  IV 
usurped  the  throne.  Nor  does  it  appear  that 
in  after  jears  this  Edmund  himself  showed 
any  disposition  to  rindicate  his  right ;  but 
early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  in  his  behalf  by  his  cousin 
Bichard,  earl  of  Cambridge,  who  had  married 
his  uster  and  was  himself  the  son  of  the 
"before-mentioned  Edmimd,  duke  of  York. 
The  plot  was  detected  just  before  Henry  V 
crossed  the  sea,  in  his  first  invasion  of  France ; 
the  Earl  of  Cambridge  confessed  and  was  be- 
headed, and  nothing  was  heard  for  upwards 
of  forty  years  of  any  Airther  attempt  to  chal- 
lenge the  right  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

Richard  duke  of  York,  the  father  of  Ed- 
ward IVf  was  the  sou  of  this  Richard,  earl 


of  Cambridge,  by  his  wife,  Anne  Mortimer. 
Cecilv,  the  wife  <rf  Richard,  duke  oi  YoA, 
bore  him  no  lees  than  eight  sons  and  foor 
daughters  within  the  space  of  sixteoi  Jtntf 
of  whom  the  eldest  waa  Anne,  aftfirwards 
duchess  of  Exeter,  bom  at  Fotheringay  in 
1439.  Then  came  Henry,  who  did  not  live 
long,  and  then  Edward,  afterwards  Ed- 
ward IV,  bom  at  Rouen,  as  we  are  minutely 
told,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Mon- 
day, 28  April  1443.  As  28  Apnl  in  that 
jrear  was  a  Saturdav,  not  a  Monday,  thero 
IS  some  error.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  when 
heuing  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  March,  h* 
and  his  brother  Edmund,  called  Eari  of  Bnfc- 
land,  who  was  a  year  his  junior,  wrote  two 
joint  letters  to  their  father  firom  Ludlow,  the 
first  dated  Saturday  in  Easter  week,  the  se- 
cond on  3  June.  In  the  first  they  thank 
him  for  '  oar  green  gowns  now  sent  unto  na 
to  our  great  comfort ;  beseeching  your  good 
lordship  to  remember  our  porteux  [i.e.  bre- 
viary], and  that  we  might  have  some  fine 
bonnets  sent  unto  us  by  the  next  sure  mes- 
senger, for  necessity  so  requireth/  In  the 
other,  taking  note  of  a  paternal  admonition, 
'  to  attend  specially  to  our  learning  in  our 
young  sge  that  should  cause  us  to  grow  to 
honour  and  wordiip  in  our  old  age,*  the^  as- 
sure tiieir  &ther  tut  thej  have  been  dihirenk 
in  di«r  Btodieaerer  since  coming  to  Lnolow 
(El^  letten,  1st  ser.  i.  9 ;  Piukm  Letter*, 
new  ed.  toL  i.  Litrod.  p.  cxi). 

This  was  in  the  year  oefore  the  first  actnal 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  have  begun  with  the  battle  of  St. 
Albans.  But  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  year  it  was  expected  that  the  hoy  Edward 
would  leave  his  studies  and  come  up  to  Lon- 
don with  his  father,  at  the  head  of  a  separate 
company  of  armed  men.  Next  year,  by  one 
acconnt,  he  actually  accompanied  his  father 
to  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  oratleasttowards 
the  council  summoned  to  meet  at  Leicester 
ijust  before  (TAree  FifUenth-centxtry  ChrO' 
j  n»c£M,  pp.  161-2).  Butit  seems  elearthat  be 
'  was  not  in  the  battl^  of  whieh  one  xather 
I  minute  report  has  crane  down  to  us ;  and  if 
he  went  as  fiur  as  Leicester,  be  probably  xe- 
tnfned  to  Ludlow.  AtaUeTent8,wehear  no> 
thingmore  of  him  till  four  years  later  (13  Oet. 
1459),  when  there  was  a  great  muster  of  the 
Duke  of  York's  adherents  at  that  very  place, 
the  duke  himself  at  their  head.  But  when 
the  king's  army  lay  encamped  opposite  tho 
Yorkists,  the  latter  were  deserted  by  a  large 
bodj  under  Sir  Andrew  Trollope,  and  found 
it  impossible  to  maintain  the  fight.  The 
Duke  of  Yotk  and  his  second  son  Rutland 
fied  first  to  Wales  and  th«i  to  Ireland,  while 
Edward,  his  eldes^  along  with  the  Earlr  of 
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Salisbuij  and  Warwick,  withdrew  into  De- 
vonahir^  and  then  sailed,  first  to  Quemsej 
and  afterwards  to  Calais.  Then  a  parliament 
was  held  at  Coventry  in  Novembco*,  at  which 
all  the  leading  Yorkists  were  attainted,  and 
among  them  ^ward,  earl  of  March  hy  name, 
as  having  been  arrayed  against  the  king 
(J7o2&(^nvlT.  848-0). 

The  £arl  of  Warwick,  however,  being 
governor  <tf  Calais,  and  having  also  command 
of  the  fleet,  heldattrong  position,  from  which 
he  and  his  allies,  March  and  Salisbury,  could 
invade  England ;  so  that  every  one  looked 
for  their  return.  A  mutilated*  letter  of  the 
time  says  it  was  expected  that  Edwu<d  woxdd 
claim  uy  inheritance  the  earldom  of  Ha  .... 
(Fasten  Letters,  I  497).  It  is  difficult  to 
fill  up  the  name  or  to  think  of  any  earl- 
dom other  than  that  of  March  to  wluch  he 
could  lay  reasonable  claim.  But  the  impor- 
tant fact  was,  that  he  and  the  two  other  earls 
were  there  at  Calais  and  oould  not  be  dis- 
lodged, while  Warwick,  having  command  of 
the  sea,  could  wmmunieate  with  the  Buke 
of  Y(Hdc  in  Ireland.  In  vain  did  the  govern- 
ment in  Eiigl&ud  supersede  Warwick  in  the 
command  of  Cahus  and  of  the  fleet,  the  Puke 
of  Somerset  being  appointed  to  the  (me  office 
and  Lord  Bivers  to  the  other.  The  lords  re- 
fnaedSmnezset  admission  into  the  town,  and 
some  vessels  ware  collected  at  Sandwich  to 
tud  in  Tedocing  it.  Lord  Rivera  and  his  son, 
Sir  Anthony  Woodville,  were  apparently  to 
have  conducted  the  squadron  across  the 
ChanneL  But  John  Dynham,  a  Devonshire 
squire,  crossed  the  sea  at  night,  and  arriving 
at  Sandwich  between  four  and  five  on  a  dark 
winter  morning,  soon  after  Christmas,  seixed 
Lord  Rivera  in  his  bed,  won  the  town,  to(^ 
the  best  ships  lying  in  the  harbour,  and  car- 
ried lUvors  and  his  stmaoroes  to  CUais. 

'  My  Lord  Rivera,' as  acontemporwv  letter 
says, '  was  brought  to  Calais,  and  before  the 
lords,  with  eight  score  torches;  and  there 
my  lord  of  Salisbury  rated  him,  calling  him 
knave's  eon  that  he  should  be  so  rude  to 
call  him  and  these  other  lords  traitors,  for 
they  should  be  found  the  king's  true  liege- 
men when  he  should  be  found  a  traitor,  ^d 
my  lord  of  Warwick  rated  him,  and  said  that 
his  father  was  but  a  squire. .  .  .  And  my  lord 
of  March  rated  him  in  like  irise.'  My  lord  of 
March  was  then  scolding  his  future  fiither- 
in-law  I 

The  command  of  the  fleet  was  then  ^ven 
to  the  Buke  of  Exeter,  who  fared  little  better 
than  lus  predeoeaaor,  being  driven  back  into 
port  by  Warwidi's  men^war.  Every  at- 
tempt against  the  thieeearls  was  frastrated, 
and  friends  inlanrenwnben  came  over  from 
England  to  join  them.  At  length  Warwick, 


having  sailed  to  Ireland  and  arranged  mea- 
sures m  concert  with  the  Buke  of  York,  re- 
turned to  Calais ;  and  in  ^ine  1460  the  three 
earls  crossed  the  sea  agam  to  England.  In 
their  company  wen  t  Francesco  Coppini,bi8hop 
of  Temi,  a  papal  nuncio  who  had  been  in 
England  the  preceding  year.  Owing  to  the 
dissensions  there,  his  mission  had  been  a 
failure,  but  having  reached  Calais  on  his 
return  he  was  incnieed  by  Warwick  to  re- 
nuun  there,  and  he  became  bo  compete  apar- 
tisan  of  the  three  earls  as  to  gobaoktol^j^ 
land  in  their  company,  di^laying  the  banner 
of  the  church  (Pu  II  Commentam  a  QoM- 
lino,  161,  ed.  Rome,  16S4).  He  waa-  per- 
suaded that  their  intentions  were  entirely 
lo^aL  So  the  three  earls  landed  at  Sand- 
wich, as  it  were,  with  the  blessing  of  the 
church;  and  Archbishop  Bourchiar,  who  met 
them  on  landing,  conducted  them  to  London 
with  his  cross  borne  before  him. 

They  reached  the  capital  on  2  July,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  a  small 
minority,  the  city  opraed  its  gates  to  them. 
After  a  brief  stay  th^  advuioed  towards 
the  king,  whose  army  they  fimmd  dnwn  up 
in  a  vul^  beude  Narthampton,  The  king 
was  in  the  camp,  hut  the  real  commander 
eeems  to  have  been  the  Buke  of  BucUng^ 
ham.  The  three  earls  occupied  a  hill  from 
which  they  could  see  almost  all  that  was 
passing.  Th^  sent  a  message  to  know 
whether  the  king  and  his  advisers  would 
quit  the  field  or  fight ;  to  which  Buckings 
nam  replied  disdainfully  that  he  could  not 
leave  without  fighting.  After  a  two  or  three 
hours'  combat  the  rt^al  arm^  was  defeated, 
the  Buke  of  Budcingnam  slain,  and  the  king 
himself  taken  prisoner,  whom  the  earls  con- 
ducted up  to  liondon  with  much  outward 
respect  and  lodged  in  his  palace  of  West- 
minster. Thepovommentwasnowconducted 
by  the  earls  in  the  Idn^s  name ;  and  a  par- 
liament was  summoned  to  meet  at  West- 
minster on  7  Oct.  The  Buke  of  York  waa 
expected  over  from  Ireland,  and  he  had  ac- 
tually crossed  the  Irish  Channel  by  the  middle 
of  September.  The  duke,  aa  we  read  in  a 
letter  of  the  time, '  had  divers  strange  com- 
missions from  the  king  to  sit  in  divers  towns  * 
on  his  way  up  to  Ix)ndon ;  and  it  was  not 
till  10  Oct.  that  he  arrived  there.  And  now, 
laying  aside  his  former  moderation,  he  at 
once  made  it  manifest  that  he  aimed  at  the 
deposition  of  the  king. 

He  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  royal  palac^ 
which  he  entered  sword  in  hand.  On  the 
16th  he  challenged  the  crown  in  parliament 
aa  ru;htfully  his  own.  The  lords  were  in- 
tiai&ted,  and  many  stayed  away.  A  com- 
promise was  finally  agreed  to  aa,  both  udea 
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that  Henzy  should  Tetatn  the  crown  for  life, 
the  sueoeeuon  being  reeerved  to  the  duke  and 
his  heirs  immedi|^lj  after  him.  And  so  it 
was  accordingly  enacted,  the  duke  and  his 
two  eldest  sons  swearingfealty  to  Henry  so 
long  as  he  should  live.  The  duke  then  with 
his  second  eon,  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  with- 
drew into  the  north  to  keep  Ohriatmas  at  his 
castle  of  SandaJ,  while  Edward  returned  to 
the  borders  of  Wales  and  heigt  his  Ohiiatmas 
at  the  Frius  ftt  Shrewshory.  Bat  the  par- 
liamentary  8el*tlenwnt  was  not  zespeeted  by 
Qneen  Maivazet  and  her  adherents,  who  on 
SO  Deo.  denated  and  slew  the  Duke  of  Tork 
at  Wakefield;  ^en  with  a  host  of  rough 
northern  followers  advanced  towards  Lon- 
don, nvagi^  the  country  firightfully  upon 
the  way.  Young  Edward,  who  was  then  at 
Glonceater,  hearing  of  this  disaster,  at  once 
raised  a  body  of  thirty  thousand  men  upon 
the  borders  of  Wales,  and  would  have  gone 
ioimediately  to  meet  the  queen's  forces,  but 
he  was  informed  that  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire, 
wiUi  Jasper  Tudor,  earl  of  Pembroke,  the 
king^  hau-brother,  had  azrived  in  Wales  by 
sea  with  a  body  of  Frenchmen,  Bretons,  and 
Iriduneiii  who  were  ready  to  fall  upon  his 
wax.  So  he  tamed  and  gave  them  mttle  at 
Mortimei^a  Cross  in  Herefordshire,  where  he 
completely  defeated  them  and  put  them  to 
flight  on  3  Feb.  1461.  In  the  morning,  just 
bwnre  the  battle,  he  is  said  to  have  been  en- 
couraged by  what  he  interpreted  as  a  happy 
omen.  The  sun  appeared  to  be  like  three 
suna  which  ultimately  joined  t<^ther  in 
one.  After  the  victory  he  pushed  on  to  Lon- 
don, where  when  he  arrived  he  was  received 
as  a  deliverer.  For  Margaret  and  her  north- 
em  bands  having  meanwhile  won  the  se- 
cond battle  of  St.  Albans  (17  Feb.),  she  had 
hereby  recovered  her  husband,  and  aa  it  was 
elwr  no  mercy  could  be  expected  eren  by 
tboee  who  had  upheld  the  parliamentary 
lettlemen^  the  city  was  divided  between  fear 
and  hatred.  EmiMaries  of  the  queen  came 
to  demand  a  contribution  of  money  and  pro- 
ykaoBB  for  her  army.  They  were  not  allowed 
entrance  into  the  city,  and  when  the  mayor 
had  laden  some  carta  with  the  required  sup- 
plies, the  people  took  the  carts  and  divided 
the  provisions  and  money  among  themselves. 

Edward  arrived  in  London  26  Feb.,  the 
ninth  day  after  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  hav- 
ing been  joined  on  the  way  up  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  at  Buiford  in  Oxfordshire.  He  and 
the  eerltc^ether  had  forty  thousand  men  along 
with  them,  and  all  classes  of  the  conunnnity 
welcomed  them  with  delight.  For  a  few  days 
he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don's palace,  and  numbnrs  of  the  gentry  of 
tin  wmth  and  east  of  England  came  up  to 


show  their  devotion  to  him.  On  Sunday, 
1  March,  Oeoi^  NevUl,  bbhop  of  Exeter, 
■who  had  been  appointed  lord  chancellor  by 
the  Yorlnsts  shortly  after  the  battle  of  North- 
ampton, addressed  a  large  meeting  at  Olerk- 
enwell,  composed  partly  of  the  oiticens  and 
rartly  of  Edward^  Mldienif  dedaring  how 
Edward  might  rif^ttfy  claim  the  crown.  On 
3  March  a  great  council  was  called  at  Bay- 
mud's  Oastle,  s  manalon  which  had  behnwed 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  it  was  agreed  t&at 
Edward  was  now  the  rightful  kmg,  Henry 
having  forfeited  his  claim  by  breach  (rf  the 
late  parliamentary  settlement.  On  the  ^h 
Edward  entered  Westminster  Hall,  seated 
himself  on  the  royal  throne,  and  declared  his 
title  to  the  people  with  lus  own  mouth.  The 
people  wnre  then  asked  if  thev  would  accept 
nim,  and  thrae  was  a  general  cry  of  'Yea ! 
yeai'  after  which  he  entered  the  abbey  and 
of!ered  at  St.  Edward's  shrine.  Kextdaypro- 
clamations  were  issued  in  his  name  asking. 

Meanwhile  Queen  Margaret  had  with- 
drawn with  her  husband  back  into  the  nortli. 
Thither  Edward  detramined  to  pursue  them 
witiioat  loss  of  tnnei  and  he  left  the  city  on 
IS  3&ach,acc<nn^nied  brtibe  Dolra  of  Ifor- 
folk.  The  Earl  of  Wsnnek  had  abeady  left 
for  the  north  in  advance  of  him,  on  Saturday 
the  7th,  and  the  nuun  body  of  Edward's  own 
in&tt^onWednesdaythellth.  Theunited 
forces,  to  which  the  city  gladly  otrntribnted  a 
company,  were  no  doubt  enormon^  tlrai^ 
the  aritJuuetic  of  the  time  cannot  be  relied 
onas  to  their  numbers.  Having  reaohedPom- 
firet  their  advanced  guard  took,  after  a  six 
hooiB'  skirmish,  the  passage  of  the  Aire  at 
Ferrybridge,  which  Lord  Fitzwalter  was  ap- 
pointed to  keep.  Henry  and  Que^  Margaret 
had  thrown  themselves  into  Yoi^,  but  a  force 
underthe  DakeofSomerset,the£arlc^orth- 
nmbedand,  and  Lord  Cliflbrd  crossed  Uie 
Wlnrfe,  and  early  in  the  morning  Of  Satur- 
day 28  March  a  detachment  under  Lord  Olif- 
faii  retook  the  bri^e  at  Fenyl»idge  by 
surjffise,  and  killed  Lord  Fitzwalter.  Lord 
Falconbridge,  however,  forced  a  passsge  at 
Castleford,  a  few  miles  up  the  river;  and 
Clifford,  to  avoid  being  surrounded,  endea- 
voured to  foil  back  upon  the  main  body  of 
the  army  under  Somerset,  but  was  ^lun  by  an 
arrow  in  the  throat.  Next  day,  Palm  Sundajf, 
took  place  the  bloody  battle  of  Torwt<m,  in 
which  the  Lancastrians  were  utterlydefeated. 
It  is  not  easy  to  credit  the  contemporary 
statement  that  twen^-eight  thousand  dead 
were  aotiially  counted  by  the  hwalds  upon  the 
field ;  but  unquestionably  the  slaughter  was 
tremendous,  the  fi^t  being  obstinatelyauin- 
tained  for  no  lees  than  tan  hoars.  The  mow 
whieh  fbll  during  tiie  aotion  and  helped  to 
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defeat  the  Lancastriana,  Iwing  driven  by  the 
wind  in  their  faces,  was  dyed  crimson  as  it 
lay.  The  Wharfe  and  its  tributariea  were 
alBO  ooloored  with  blood.  The  dutd  lay  un- 
buried  for  two  or  thr«e  d&vs  over  a  apace  six 
milea  in  length  by  nearly  half  a  mile  broad. 

This  great  viokoir  secured  Edward  in  the 
pocseaaion  of  the  throne.  Hen^  and  Mar- 
gttr«t  were  drivev  to  seek  refuge  m  Scotland, 
and  Edward,  after  keeping  Easter  at  York| 
retanud  to  Ixmdon  to  »  erowned.  Hii 
tfrobiDthara,  Oeo^  and  Kidiaid,  wh<»i  the 
Dochooa  of  York  after  hm  Imsbaiif  8  death 
had  sent  orer  to  Utteeht  A>r  eafbtr,  came 
back  and  were  created  dukee  with  the  titles 
of  Clarence  and  Gloneeater  at  the  corona- 
tion, which  took  place  on' 28  June;  and  a  par- 
liament having  been  aumnuMied  to  meet  on 
4  Nov.,  Henry  VI  and  all  his  adherents  were 
attainted  as  traitors. 

For  some  years  Edward  was  by  no  moans 
securely  seated.  Henry  and  his  queen  ob- 
tained the  aid  of  the  Scots  bv  putting  them 
ill  possession  of  Berwick,  and  MaiK&ret  cross- 
ing to  France  gained  also  that  ot  Louie  XI 
by  a  pledm  to  surrender  Calais.  She  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  and  for  a  time  obtained 
possesutmof  the  castles  of  Bamharaiigh,I>un- 
stuiborongh,  and  Alawiek.  Edwojd,  who 
during  those  early  years  was  constantly  upon 
the  move,  goin^  from  one  part  of  his  king- 
dom to  another,  left  London  at  the  b^inning 
of  November  1462,  was  at  York  on  the  2&th, 
and  had  reached  Durham  in  December,  when 
enOhristanaa  eve  the  two  former  strongholds 
surrendered.  Alnwick  held  out  till  6  Jan. 
following  (1468),  when  it  too  capitulated, 
and  Edward  was  left  for  the  moment  master 
of  all  England  and  Wales,  with  the  exception 
of  Margaret's  last  stronghold  in  the  hitter 
country,  Harlech  Castle. 

He  would  have  pursued  his  enemies  into 
Soothnd  and  made  war  against  the  Scots, 
who  had  perfidioushr  brokes  a  truce,  but 
he  was  prevented  vy  an  itlnees  btoaght 
en  by  youthful  debauchery,  and  withdrew 
southwards,  on  which  the  Scots,  about  the 
time  of  Lent,  i^un  invaded  England  and  re- 
Xook  BamboroQgh.  Alnwick  also  was  be- 
tfOTed  by  Sir  Ruph  Grey,  the  constable,  who 
took  the  oe^itain,  Sir  John  Ashley,  prisoner 
and  delivered  him  to  Queen  Margaret,  Dun- 
stanboroT^  appears  likewise  to  have  been 
reco  Tared  by  the  Scots,  who,  however,  laid 
si^  to  Noriiam  unsucceesftilly,  and  were 
put  to  flight  by  Warwick  and  Lord  Mont- 
agna.  Mamret,  sailing  from  Bamborough 
(where  she  left  her  husband  behind  h&r)  m 
April,  escaped  abroad  onee  more.  Edward, 
en  lihe  other  hand,  pron^fued  in  Jnne  a  par* 
liament  wfaidi  had  met  at  Weatminiter  in 


the  end  of  April,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
go  in  person  against  the  Scots,  who,  in  con- 
cert with  English  rebels,  were  continually 
molesting  the  kingdom  (Bolls  of  Pari.  v.  498). 
Great  preparations  appear  to  have  been  made 
for  an  army  to  march  northward,  and  a  fleet, 
which  was  put  under  command  of  the  Ean 
of  Worcester^  but  nothing  came  of  them. 
Edward  did  indeed  march  northwards;  he 
had  got  to  Northsmpton  in  July,  and  as  fiw 
as  York  by  December,  but  he  appears  to  hara 
advanced  no  f orthw,  and  at  Ywk  in  Deoam- 
ber  he  saw  nothing  hetter  to  do  than  to  anee 
to  a  new  truce  with  Scotland  till  the  end  of 
October  following  (llncBB,  xi.  510). 

The  Northumbrian  castlea  were  still  m 
Lancastrian  hands,  but  Edward  serais  to 
haye  believed  that  without  the  aid  of  the 
Scots  his  enemies  could  do  nothing  against 
him,  and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  lulled  into 
a  state  of  false  security  which  was  truly  mar- 
vellous. One  ground  of  his  confidence  seems 
to  have  been  the  belief  that  he  had  con- 
ciliated and  won  over  to  his  side  the  young 
Duke  of  Somerset,  whose  father  had  been  his 
own  father's  chief  opponent.  Somerset  ac- 
companied him  on  his^pn^ress  towards  the 
north,  much  to  the  indignation  of  the  peo^ 
of  Northamptonshire,  who  had  been  devoted 
to  the  Duke  of  York  and  would  have  killed 
the  head  of  the  rival  house  within  the  king's 
own  palace  but  for  Edward's  special  inter- 
veutien.  And  not  only  did  Edward  save  his 
lift  and  soothe  hu  own  folio  were  by  fair 

nhes,  giving  them  also  a  tun  of  wme  to 
:  and  make  merry  with  at  Northampton, 
but  he  sent  the  duke  secretly  to  one  of  his 
castlea  in  Wales  for  security,  and  his  men 
to  Newcastle  to  help  to  garrison  the  town, 
giving  them  good  wages  at  his  own  expense. 
But  about  Christmas  the  duke  stole  out  of 
Wales  with  a  small  company  towuds  New- 
castle, which  he  and  his  men  nad  airanged  to 
betray  to  the  enemy.  Hu  movements  were 
discovered,  and  he  was  very  nearly  taken 
in  his  bed  in  tiie  neighbouriiood  of  Durham, 
but  he  managed  to  escape  barefooted  in  his 
shirt. 

Edward  did  not  even  yet  bestir  himself  to 
meet  the  coming  danger.  He  '  eent  a  great 
fellowship  of  his  household  men  to  keep  the 
town  of  Newcastle,  and  made  the  Lord  Scrope 
ofBolton  captain  of  the  town,' which  he  kept 
safe  for  the  remainder  of  the  winter.  But 
he  himself,  after  returning  to  London,  spent 
the  time  in  feasting  with  his  lords,  trusting 
to  make  a  permanentpeace  with  Scotland,  for 
which  t^e  Scots  themselves  sued  about  Easter 
1464,  and  cranmlsuoners  were  appointed  on 
both  BuSes  to  meet  at  York,  when  news 
reached  him  tiiat  the  LaaoastTians  had  gained 
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posseaeion  Dot  only  of  Norliam  Castle,  but 
also  of  the  oastle  of  Skipton  in  Craven.  He 
eaw  now  that  he  must  bestir  himself,  and 
bogan  to  more  northvords  a«ain.  Ueap- 
TUle,  further  events  were  taxing  place  tn. 
Northumberland.  Lord  MontaRue,  bung  as- 
signed to  meet  the  Scotch  aimnssadon  on 
the  frontier  and  condtict  them  to  York,  pro- 
ceeded first  to  Newcastle,  where  he  escaped 
an  ambush  laid  for  him  on  the  way  b^  the 
Duke  of  Somerset;  and  then  collecting  a 
conuderable  body  of  men  for  safetT  went 
on  towards  Norham,  He  was  met  at  Hedgley 
Moor  on  St.  Mark's  day,  25  Awil,  by  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  Sir  Ralph  Percy,  Lord 
Hungerford,  and  others,  witn  a  force  of  five 
thousand  men,  which  he  completely  defeated. 
He  then  passed  on  to  Norham,  which  appar- 
xen^  he  regained  for  Edward,  and,  receivmg 
the  Scotch  ambassadorsthere,condnctedthetn 
to  Newcastle.  Hwe,  however,  he  had  not 
rested  long  when  he  was  competed  to  ad- 
vance  towards  Hexham,  where  he  met  King 
Heni^himself,  who  from  Bamborough had  re- 
joined his  de&^ted  followers  Somerset,  lords 
fioos  and  Hungerford,  and  others — in  short, 
the  whole  power  of  the  Lancastrian  party  in 
the  north  of  England.  Lord  Montague  was 
again  victorious.  Somerset,  Hungerford,  and 
most  of  the  other  leaders  were  taken,  and 
KingHeniysavedhimself  byflight.  Theprin- 
cipal  prisoners  were  beheaded,  sc»ne  next  day 
at  Hexham,  others  three  days  after  the  battle 
at  Newcastle,  and  the  fourth  day  at  Middle- 
ham  ;  others,  again,  towards  the  end  Of  the 
month  at  York.  Tba  cause  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster  was  completely  crushed;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  summer  Alnwick,  Dunstan- 
borough,  and  Bamboroi^h  again  came  under 
Edward's  power. 

Edward  had  contributed  nothing  person- 
ally to  this  result.  He  had,  indeed,  leit  Lon- 
don towards  the  end  of  April,  and  had  reached 
SUmy  Stratford  by  the  BOCh ;  but  his  mind 
was  not  even  then  much  bent  on  war.  He 
stole  off  early  next  morning  (1  May)  to  pay 
a  secret  visit  to  Qraiton,  the  realdenee  of  the 
old  Duchess  of  Bedford,  widow  of  the  regent 
who  had  govern^  France  in  the  early  years 
ofHenryVL  ThisIady,afterBed<brd'8death, 
had  married  a  second  husband^ichard  Wood- 
ville,  lord  Bivecs,  by  whom  she  had  a  growth 
up  daughter,  Elizabeth,  now  the  widow  of 
Sir  John  Grey  of  Groby.  Edward  had  already 
been  much  lascinated  with  the  charms  of  this 
young  widow,  and  though  he  stayed  on  this 
ooeasion  a  ve^  brief  time  with  her,  return- 
ing in  a  few  hours  to  Stony  Stratford,  he 
was  privately  married  to  her  that  day  before 
h»  left  Grafton ;  eooa  after  which  he  went 
on  to  Yorl^  as  if  nothing  particular  had 


occurred  to  him,  and  created  Montague  Earl 
of  Northumbeiland. 

The  marriage  was  carefully  kept  secret  for 
some  time.  Matches  hod  aueody  been  au^ 
gested  for  him  in  vaiiona  quarters.  habel&, 
princess  of  Castile,  afterwards  qnem  and 
loint  ruler  with  Ferdinand  mf  Anigon,  might 
nave  been  his  bride ;  and  at  this  very  time 
his  council  were  inclined  to  iavour  a  match 
with  Bona  of  Savoy,  sister-in-law  of  Louis  XI 
of  France.  The  cmef  promoter  of  this  match 
was  hie  powerful  supporter  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, who  was  expected  in  France  in  the 
course  of  the  year  to  arrange  it.  Not  only 
would  Warwick  be  disgust^  by  the  failure 
of  the  match,  but  Warwick's  p<dicv,  which 
was  to  make  a  cordial  alliance  with  France 
and  Burgundy,  would  probably  be  discon- 
certed. A  truce  wi^  Ftence  had  almdy 
been  arranged  in  April  to  last  till  October, 
and  a  diet  was  meanwhile  to  take  place  at 
St.  Omer's,  widi  a  vivtr  to  a  more  laattiig 
peace  (RrUEB,  1st  ed.  zL  518,  620,  631). 
The  secret  must  be  disclosed  before  Warwick 
went  abroad  to  ntsotiate  the  match  with 
Bona;  and  about  Michaelmas  at  Reading 
Edward  informed  his  council  that  he  was 
already  a  married  man  (W.  Wtbcestbb  ;  see 
also  foot-notes  in  Kzkk,  CharUa  the  Bold,  i. 
416,  iL  16). 

Warwick  was  ofiended,  and  man;^  of  the 
nobility  shared  his  feelings.  The  mission  of 
Warwick  to  France  was  broken  off,  and  there 
was  some  uncertainty  at  first  how  for  Loois 
would  be  inclined  towurds  peace.  The  peero 
summoned  to  the  council  at  Resding  held 
consultations  among  themselTesvhetnw  the 
marriage  could  not  be  annulled  (Fen.  OaL 
i.  No.  ^5).  But  Warwick  concealed  hb  re- 
sentment, and  Iiouis  had  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with  in  his  own  kingdom  which  made 
it  unadvisable  to  attempt  immediately  to 
raise  up  trouble  for  Edward.  Meanwhile 
the  disaffection  was  increased  by  the  honours 
showered  upon  the  new  queen's  relationa. 
Her  father,  a  simple  baron,  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Earl  Kivers.  Her  brother  An- 
thony had  already  married  a  wealthy  heiress, 
and  thereby  won  the  title  of  Iiord  Scales  ; 
but  another  brother,  five  sisters,  and  her  son 
by  her  first  husband,  Thomas  Gny,  were  all 
manied  to  members  of  great  atn  wealthy 
houses.  Leading  offices  of  state  were  also 
engrossed  by  the  upstarts  in  a  vra^  that  did 
not  tend  to  relieve  thur  nnproolanty. 

Edward  in  fact  did  not  shirK  or  endeavour 
in  any  way  to  lessen  the  consequences  of  what 
he  had  done.  OnWhitaunday,26Mayl466, 
he  caused  hie  queen  to  be  crowned  at  Weat^ 
minster.  She  seems  to  have  borne  him  three 
daughters  before  the  birth  of  thor  eldest  son. 
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vho  was  only  born  in  the  seventh  year  of 
their  married  life ;  and  the  absence  of  male 
issue  no  doubt  helped  to  strengthen  the  com- 
bination which  drove  htm  fm  a  time  into 
exile.  Haanwlule  fortune  seemed  to  &Tour 
hia  cause.  About  the  end  ol  June  1466 
Henry  VI  waa  ta^  in  Lancashire,  and  be- 
ing brought  up  to  London  In  July  was  lodged 
eJely  in  Uie  Tower.  Warwiclrs  polii^  also 
was  thwarted ;  for  though  Edward  sent  him 
to  France  in  embas^  in  the  spring  of  1467, 
and  he  did  his  utmost  to  promote  a  cor- 
dial alliance,  for  the  sake  of  which  Louis  waa 
willii^  to  have  made  large  concessons,  the 
French  offers  were  not  only  rejected  with  dis- 
dain, but  Edward  showed  nimself  bent  rather 
on  cultivating' the  friendship  of  France's  dan- 
gerous rival  Bui^undy. 

It  was  in  honour  of  this  alliance  that  the  fb- 
moua  tournament  took  place  in  SmiUifield  in 
Jane  1467  between  Lord  Scales  and  the  Bas- 
tard of  Burgundy.  About  the  same  time 
Philip,  duke  of  Bui^ndy.died  at  Bruges,  and 
his  son  Charles,  count  of  Charolois,  already 
affianced  to  Edward's  uster  Mai^ret,  became 
duke  in  hia  place.  Warwick  was  at  that  very 
time  in  France,  and  ou  his  return  brought 
with  him  an  embassy  from  Louis  to  Eng- 
land; but  he  found  that  bis  brother,  toe 
Archbishop  of  York,  had  meanwhile  been 
deprived  ta  the  great  seal,  and  that  Edward 
waa  less  inclined  to  a  French  alliance  than 
ever.  He  had  been  cultivating  alliances  all 
over  Europe,  except  with  the  old  traditional 
enemy  of  England,  and  the  idea  of  revindi* 
eating  Engiiwi  claims  on  fVanee  was  still 
popnur. 

In  Hay  1468  Edvrard  declared  to  pailia- 
meiit  ha  mtention  of  invajding  France  m  per. 
son,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  two  fifteenths 
and  two  tenths,  with  a  view  to  a  future  ex- 
{Ncdition  (BoOaofParl.  v.  622-^).  'Qie  mar- 
riage of  his  sister  Margaret  to  Charles  the 
Bold  of  Burgundy  took  place  near  Bruges 
in  July  following.  Waiwick,  who  had  held 
his  own  correspondence  with  Louis  XI  for 
the  purpose  of  thwarting  Edward's  policy, 
disliked  both  the  match  and  the  alliance 
which  it  was  to  cement ;  but  he  dissembled 
bis  feelings,  and  conducted  Margaret  to  the 
•ea^de  on  her  way  to  the  Low  Countries. 
The  Keooh  Idn^  was  secretly  encouraging 
Margaret  of  Anion,  and  many  arrests  were 
made  in  England  of  persons  accused  of  con- 
veying or  receiving  messages  from  her.  In 
June  Jasper  Tudor,  the  attainted  earl  of 
Pembroke,  half-brother  to  Henry  YI,  landed 
at  Ha^ech  in  Wales,  a  castle  whicdi  alone 
at  this  time  held  out  for  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster, and  succeeded  for  a  while  in  reducing 
some  of  the  nrig^ibooring  country,  where  he 


held  sessions  and  assizes  in  King  Henry's 
name ;  but  he  was  very  soon  driven  out  by 
Lord  Herbert,  whom  Edward  rewarded  by 
creating  him  Eail  of  Pembroke^  the  better  to 
discredit  Jasper's  title. 

Warwidt,  too,  was  actively  intrigning 
against  Edward  in  his  own  ku^om.  Ha 
bad  already,  apparently  soon  aftisr  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  king's  marriage,  bdd  a 
conference  with  the  king's  two  brothers  at 
Cambridge,  in  which  he  made  them  many 
promises  calculated  to  shake  their  all^iance. 
He  offered  the  Buke  of  Clarence  the  hand  of 
his  eldest  daughter,  with  the  prospect  of  in- 
heriting at  least  one  half  of  his  vast  posses- 
sions. The  dukd  at  once  accepted,  and  though 
he  at  first  denied  his  engagement  when 
ward  chafed  him  with  it,  replied  in  answer 
to  fbrther  remonstrances  that  even  if  he  had 
made  audi  a  contract  it  was  not  a  bad  one. 
From  tiiis  time  his  relations  with  the  king 
were  uncomfortable,  and  he  was  more  ana 
more  in  Warwick's  confidence.  He  was  still 
further  confirmed  in  this  by  Edward's  in- 
civility toWarwick  and  the  embassy  that  came 
withhimf^omLouisXI.  It  was  noted  that  he 
alone  went  to  meet  the  ambassadors  on  their 
arrival ;  and  when  Edward,  after  admitting 
them  to  one  formal  interview,  withdrew  to 
Windsor,  he  and  Warwick  were  the  only 
persons  with  whom  they  had  any  opportu- 
nity to  ne^tiate.  Warwick  occoroingly 
showed  the  Frenchmen  that  the  king  was 
governed  by  traitors,  as  he  called  them,  quite 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  France,  and  that 
they  mxist  concert  measures  of  vengeance  to* 
gether  ^;ain8t  him. 

At  the  same  time  he  promised  Clarence  to 
make  htm  king,  or  at  least  the  real  ruler  of 
allEngland.  Clarencewillinglvtrustedhim, 
and  Warwick,  after  the  French  embassy  had 
left,  conspired  with  his  brother,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  lorit,  to  raise  up  insurrections  in 
the  ncnrth  at  a  word  from  nim.  A  commo- 
tion accordingly  broke  out  in  Yorkshire  in 
June  1469,  whiCD  is  known  as  Bobin  of  Bedea. 
dale's  insurrection,  from  the  name  assumed 
by  its  leader  [see  BoBUT  09  Kbdbsoalb],  The 
iusurgents  published  manifestos  everywhere, 
complaining  of  the  too  ^eat  influenoe  exer- 
cised by  the  queen's  relations.  Warwick  was 
then  at  Calais,  of  which  he  was  still  goveiv 
nor.  To  him  Clarence  crossed  the  sea,  and 
on  11  July  the  marriage  between  the  duke 
and  the  earl's  daughter  was  celebrated,  while 
England  was  conviUsed  with  a  rebellion 
which  might  be  called  a  renewal  of  civil  war. 
The  king  went  northwards  to  meet  the  in- 
surgents, and  sent  a  message  to  his  brother, 
to  Warwick,  and  to  the  archbishop  to  come 
to  his  aid-   The  new  Earl  of  Pembrokei  with 
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astnnig&rce  laviedinWale%mettheiebeU  ] 
at  Bdffeoote,  near  Baii1)ury,  and  waa  defeated, 
26  Jiuy,  with  great  slaughter.   He  and  hie  j 
broUier,  Sir  j^chard  Herhert,  were  taken  , 
prisoners  and  hroughttoNorthampton, where  | 
th^  were  beheaded.   The  king  himself  was 
taken  bj  the  Archbishop  of  York  near  Co- 
Tentry,  and  brought  first  to  the  town  of  War- 
wick and  afterwards  to  Hiddlebam.  Earl 
BiTox  and  his  son,  Sir  John  WoodTille,  were 
also  taken  hj  the  rebels  end  put  to  death  at 
Ooventry. 

Olarenee,  Warwick,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Yoi^  had  left  Oalaia  and  come  over  to 
England  m  the  long's  smnmons.  Th^  ta- 
med a  proclamation  aa  13  Jnlv,  eouched  in 
the  QMinarj  language  of  leTolted  subjects, 
as  if  their  only  otgeet  was  to  be  a  medium 
with  the  ki^g  to  redress  the  grievances  of 
his  |»eople.  This  pretenoe  th^  found  it  still 
advisalue  to  keepw,  for  the  city  of  London 
was  doToted  to  Howard's  interests,  and  the 
Duke  of  Bo^imdy  had  written  to  the  lord 
mayor  to  confirm  their  loyalty  and  paromiee 
aid  if  needfuL  Warwick,  therefore,  judged 
it  best  to  release  his  prisoner,  whom,  indeed, 
be  had  not  kept  in  very  close  oon&iement, 
allowing  him  freely  to  htmt,  though  with 
^^rs  beside  him.  He  acoordingly  pro- 
posed to  the  king  that  he  slutuld  go  up  to 
Idondonf  see  the  queen,  his  wife,  and  snow 
himself  to  the  peoplej  and  he  wrote  to  the 
Londimers  that  the  kmg  was  going  to  pay 
them  a  visit,  and  that  they  should  see  there 
was  no  truth  in  the  report  that  he  had  been 
made  a  prisoner.  Edward  was  ^ad  to  con- 
done the  past.  He  came  up  to  London,  and 
tiiough  he  bade  the  Archbishop  of  York  re- 
main behind  till  sent  for  at  his  palace  of  the 
Moor  in  Hertfordehire,  he  spoke  not  only  of 
him  but  of  Warwick  and  CHazenee  also  aa 
his  very  good  friends. 

Warwick  and  Clarence  received  a  general 
pardon  before  Christmas  for  all  their  past 
ofiencas.  Edward's  confidence  in  his  loother 
at  least  appears  to  have  returned;  audit  was 
conflnued  whax  in  the  beginning  of  Mazoh 
1470,  on  the  breaking  oat  «f  a  new  uisaneo- 
tioi'in  Ijineoln8hir&  Olarenoe  sent  to  offer 
him  his  service  and  that  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick to  put  it  down.  This  new  outbreak 
was  a  movement  avowedly  in  behalf  of  King 
Henry,  headed  by  Sir  ifobert  Welles,  the 
eldest  son  of  Lord  Welles ;  it  had  been  care- 
fully organised  Warwick  and  Clarenoe 
beforehand,  and  had  been  purposely  deferred 
till  they  bad  left  the  king  and  retired  into 
Warwickshire.  Iliey  haa  now  intimated  to 
the  rebels  that  they  would  eome  firom  the 
west  and  join  th«n ;  yet  Edward  was  slow 
to  believe  thdr  treason.  Foortnnately  for  him 


]  Warwick  and  Clarence  foiled  te  make  gobd 
thfflr  promise  when  he  came  upon  the  insur- 
j  gents  at  Stamford  and  ut^ly  routed  them 
,  m  the  battle  of  Loeecoat  Held.   Sir  Bobect 
I  WellsB  was  pot  to  death  after  the  battlSt 
and  before  he  suffered  made  a  fliU  oonfosrioot 
by  which  it  appeared  that  he  was  merely  the 
instrument  oi  Clarence  and  Warwick's  per- 
fidy. 

On  this  revelation  Edward  summoned  the 
duke  and  earitocometobimuidcleuthem- 
selves,  but  th^  withdrew  into  Lanoaehiref 
endeavouring  still  to  raise  the  north  of  Eng- 
land against  the  king.  Edward  oould  not 
pursue  them  through  the  barren  iMmntrj  in- 
tervening, but  pusaed  noorthwards  to  Xodb 
whwe  several  insurgent  leaders  came  in  and 
sabmitted  to  him ;  then  issued  a  proclama- 
tion dated  24  March  allowing  the  duke  and 
earl  still  four  days  to  oome  to  him  and  olear 
themaelvBs.  The  four  days  ^iced,  and  Ed- 
ward, who  finding  Yorkshire  submissive  was 
now  returning  southwards,  proclaimed  them 
traitors  at  Nottingham  on  the  81st.  The^ 
now  prepared  for  flight,  and,  taking  their 
wives  along  with  them,  embarked  somewhere 
on  the  west  coast  for  Calais,  where  they  ex- 
pected to  be  secure.  Edward  had  anticimted 
this  movement,  and  had  warned  the  Xord 
Wsnloek,  the  earl's  lieutenant  there,  not  to 
let  him  enteff  the  town;  and  though  he  fired 
a  few  shots  he  found  it  was  hopelras  to  force 
an  entry,  as  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  being 
notified  of  the  situation,  was  ccHning  to  the 
rescue.  Warwick  then,  cruised  alnut  the 
channel  and  captured  a  number  of  vessels. 
In  the  end  he  and  Clarence  sailed  to  Noi^ 
mandy  and  landed  at  Honfleur,  where  they 
left  their  vessels  and  repaired  to  the  Mug  of 
France  at  Angers.  And  here  occurred  one 
of  the  strangest  negotiations  in  all  history. 

Warwick,  Clarence,  Margaret  of  Aigou, 
and  her  son.  Prince  Edward,  were  all  equally 
opposed  to  Edward  IV,  but  they  had  been 
no  less  enemies  to  each  other ;  and  Margaret 
partioularly  looked  iqton  Warwick  as  the 
cause  of  aU  her  miamtunes.  Nevertheless 
Louis  eontrived  to  fariuf  them  together  at 
Angers  and  reoondle  them  with  a  view  to 
united  action  sgunst  thdr  common  enemy. 
In  the  end  Mugaret  was  not  onlv  induora 
to  pardMi  Wannek,  but  to  seal  tne  matter 
wiUi  a  oomMCt  for  the  marriage  of  her  son 
to  the  earrs  second  daughter  on  condition 
that  Warwick  should-  in  the  first  plaoe  in- 
vade England  and  recover  the  kingdom  for 
Hemry  VX  Assisted  by  Louis  he  and  Ola- 
renoe crossed  the  CfliannM  (a  convenient  storm 
having  dispersed  the  Buigundiao  fleet)  and 
landed  a  force  in  the  ports  of  Plymouth 
and  Ssxtnonth  shortly  oefon  Mich  snl  raws 
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Edwud  wu  than  iiLYorbhire,haTingbeeii 
drawn  tliither  to  put  down  a  new  reSelHon 
under  Lord  Iltshi^h,  who  fled  to  Scotland 
on  his  a^oaeh.  He  had  heard  of  the  pro- 
powd  «it«v|mBS  at  York  ai  earlr  as  7  S^t., 
and  the  news  of  the  accompliBhed  landinf 
reached  him  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
at  Doncaster.  But  among  those  who  raised 
troopSf  and  no  further  off  UianPomfi«t,  waa 
Wanness  brother  Montaffue,  whom  he  had 
created  Earl  of  KorthonioaTland  in  1464. 
This  nohlnnan,  notwithstanding  his  brother's 
defeolion,  had  preserved  his  allegiance  till 
now.  But  unfortonatel^  Edward  nad  lately 
pemiaded  him  to  resi^  the  earldom  of 
N»tlitiuberlud  in  fitvoor  of  the  hdr  of  the 
Percys,  whose  attainder  he  intended  to  te- 
Terse,  and  had  promoted  him  instead  to  the 
digmty  of  a  marc|ms  with  his  old  title 
Monti^ue.  ThiawasreaUymoreofa burden 
than  a  oompensation.  tmng  that  as  he  him- 
self  said,  the  king  had  given  him  but  '  a 
pje'e-nest  to  muntain  his  estate  with.'  So, 
haTing  raised  six  thousand  men,  as  if  for 
King  Edward's  service,  and  advanced  to 
witun  six  or  seven  mUea  of  the  king,  he  in- 
formed his  followers  that  he  had  now  changed 
mastery  and  a  cry  of 'King  Henry  1'  rose 
from  all  his  host.  A  flut^ful  servant  of  £d- 
wflod'a  galloped  in  hot  haste  to  warn  him. 
He  foimd^  hsm,  by  one  accotmt,  in  bed  j  by 
another,  utting  at  dinner.  The  Hng  had  to 
fl^.  Aocomjpaoied^  his  brother  Glonoester, 
hia  hrother>m-lsw  :^Tas,his  devoted  fti«id 
and  chamberlain  Lord  HasUngs,  and  about 
eight  hundred  men,  he  escaped  to  Lynn, 
where  tiiay  found  shipping,  39  Sept.,  to  con- 
tvy  them  to  Holland.  So  precipitate  had 
been  their  flight  that  they  nad  no  clot^ 
except  those  mey  wore,  and  they  landed  at 
Alkmaar  in  estate  of  great  destitution,  after 
escaping  some  dancers  at  sea  £rom  the  Easter- 
lings,  who  were  t£en  at  vrar  both  with  the 
E^liah  and  the  French. 

Levis  de  Bmsee,  Lord  de  la  Omtuyse,  who 
wu  governor  &r  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in 
HoDmad,  at  onee  sncooured  them,  and  paid 
theii  exMBMS  until  he  had  conducted  uiem 
to  the  Hagn^  where  they  arriTed  11  Oct. 
lb  ileo  sent  mi  tlte  news  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  who,  having  in  vain  sent  Edward 
xepeated  warnings  beforehand  of  Warwick's 
lurcgectad  invasion,  would  now,  according  to 
Uommines,  have  been  better  pleased  to  hear 
of  his  death,  for  even  to  shelter  Edward, 
under  present  dscmnstanoes,  exposed  him  to 
the  resentment  of  an  old  enemy  who  had  be* 
come  all  at  once  tmdispnted  master  of  Eng- 
land. There  were  also  refugees  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster  at  hia  court,  and  these  strongly 
Bigad  bim  not  to  give  aqr  soeooor  to  the 


exiled  king.  He  visited  Edward,  however, 
at  Aire  on  2  Jan.  1471,  and  the  latter  also 
came  to  his  court  at  St.  Pol ;  but  he  pro- 
tested publicly  he  would  give  him  no  und 
of  assistance  to  recover  his  throne, 

Edward  had  even  left  behind  him  in  Eng- 
land his  wife  and  children.  They  seemed  Ut 
be  secure  in  the  Tower  of  London  when  he 
went  northwards,  but  Elizabeth,  when  she 
heard  that  he  had  escaped  abroad,  wididrew 
secretly  with  her  children  into  the  sanctuary 
at  Westminster,  where  she  gave  birth  to 
a  son,  afterwards  Edward  'V^  Meanwhile 
Hejnry  VI  was  released  from  prison  and  pro- 
clumed  king  once  more.  In  a  short  tims 
Marfjazet  of  Aigoa  and  her  son  were  expected 
to  reioin  him  in  England.  TheDi^ofBuz^ 
gundy,  however,  yielded  privately  to  Ed- 
ward s  entreaties,  sent  him  uuderhuid  a  sum 
of  fifty  thousand  florins,  and  |)Iaced  at  his 
di^oaal  three  or  four  great  ships  which  he 
got  ready  for  him  at  veere  in  HoUand,  and 
secretly  hired  for  him  fourteen  Easterling 
vessels  besides  to  transport  him  into  En^glancL 

He  accordingly  embarked  at  Flushing  on 
2  March  1471  with  his  brother  Gloucester, 
Earl  Bivers,  and  some  twelve  thousand  fight- 
ing men.  Eept  back  for  some  days  by  con- 
trary winds,  he  arrived  before  Cromer  in  Noi^ 
folk  12  March,  where  he  caused  Sir  Bobert 
Chamberlain,  Sir  Gilbert  Debenham,  and 
others  to  land  and  ascertun  how  the  vdo^ 
of thosewrts were  a£beted  towards  ots re- 
turn. Finding  that  the  district  was  quite 
under  the  power  of  Warwick  and  die  Earl 
:  of  Oxfbrd,  h»  sailed  further  north,  snd  during 
the  next  two  davs  met  with  violent  storms 
which  compelled!  the  whole  expedition  to 
land  in  different  places  near  the  Hmnb^. 
He  himself  landed  14  March  atRaven^ur, 
the  spot,  now  swallowed  up  by  the  North  Sea, 
where  Henry  IV  had  landed  before  him.  His 
brother  disembarlisd  four  miles  and  Bivers 
fourteen  miles  from  him,  but  thev  and  all 
thor.  companies  met  next  day.  The  people 
dedined  at  first  to  join  him,  and  musters  were 
made  in  some  places  to  ^resist  bim:  but  fd- 
lowing  once  more  the  precedent  of  Heuy  IV, 
he  gave  out  that  he  only  came  to  elum  his 
dntedom  of  Yorl^  and  not  the  crown.  He 
even  caused  his  men  to  cry  'King  Henry 
and  I^inoe  Edward  1 '  as  tbey  passed  along, 
making  them  wear  the  prince's  oadge  of  the 
osteich  feather,  and  exhibited  a  letter  from 
Percy,  the  restored  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
who,  grateful  for  his  restoration,  seems 
heutily  to  have  entered  into  the  scheme,  to 
indicate  that  he  came  upon  summons. 

On  consultation  with  his  friends  it  was 
determined  first  to  go  to  York,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  18th.   The  recorder,  Thomas 
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Conjers,  met  him  three  miles  from  the  city 
and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  bim  from  at- 
tempting^ to  enter  it.  But  aa  Conyers  was 
suspectea  to  be  no  sympathiser  he  went  on 
and  had  a  friendly  reception.  Next  day  he 
and  his  company  went  to  Tadcaster,  *  a  town 
of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's/  ten  miles 
south  of  York,  from  which  they  proceeded  to 
Wakefield  and  his  father's  seat  at  3andal. 
The  Marquis  Montague,  who  lay  in  Pomfret 
Castle,  seems  to  have  thought  it  prudent 
not  to  molest  his  passage,  and  the  inflaenoe 
of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  prermted 
men  from  stiiring,  alUiough  the  earl  himself 
forbore  to  take  open  with  him.  Few 
men,  howerer,  actually  joined  him,  eren  about 
Wdcefleld,  where  his  father's  influence  was 
greatest,  till  he  had  passed  Doncaster  and 
cometoNottin^am.  Here  Sir  William  Parr 
and  Sir  James  Harington  came  to  him  with 
two  good  bands  of  men  to  the  number  of  six 
hundred.  II<^re  also,  being  informed  that 
the  Duke  of  Exeter,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and 
others  bad  gathered  their  forces  at  Newark, 
he  turned  to  meet  tbem,  but  they  fled.  He 
pursued  his  Journey  southwards  to  Leicester, 
where  his  friend  Lord  Hastii^'s  influence 
brought  an  accesnon  to  his  forces  of  three 
thousand  men. 

Here  the  Earl  of  Wartriok  could  hsTe  at- 
tacked bim,  but  he  was  now  in  the  midst  of 
friends,  and  people  could  not  be  raised  against 
him  in  sufficient  numbers.  The  earl  was  also 
dissuaded  by  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, whose  counsel  under  the  circumstances 
seemed  only  prudent.  So  he  retired  and  shut 
himself  up  in  Coventry,  whither  he  was  pur- 
sued, 29  March,  by  Edward,  who  for  three 
days  challenged  him  to  come  out  and  decide 
the  quarrel  with  him  in  the  open  field.  As 
the  earl  did  not  accept  the  iuTitation,  Edward 
went  on  to  the  town  of  Warwicli,  where  he 
was  received  as  king,  and  issued  proclama- 
tions as  such.  He  also  offered  the  earl  a 
pardon  if  be  would  Submit,  but  this  was 
not  accepted  either.  He  bad  better  hopes, 
howerer,  of  winningiDverbis  brotherClarence, 
wbobadsecretlypromisedhimwhen  they  were 
both  in  exile  that  he  would  desert  Warwick 
and  come  to  his  support  on  bis  return  to  Eng- 
land, A  lady  passing  into  France  from  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  had  carried  letters  to  the 
Duchess  of  Clarence  as  if  to  promote  a  gene- 
ral agreement  between  France,  Burgundy, 
and  the  house  of  Lancaster,  but  having  gained 
access  thereby,  not  merely  to  the  Duchess 
but  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  she  pointed  out 
to  him  that  the  course  he  was  then  pursuing, 
besides  being  ruinous  to  his  family,  was  nt- 
terir  against  his'  own  interests. 

£dward  accordingly  with  seven  thousand 


men  issued  one  day  three  miles  out  of  War- 
wick, on  the  road  to  Banbury,  and  saw  his 
brother  Clarence  advancing  to  meet  him  at 
the  head  of  a  company  of  soldiers.  When 
the  two  hosts  stood  face  to  &ce  within  half 
a  mile  of  each  other,  Edward,  accompanied 
by  his  brother  Gloucester,  Rivers,  Hastings, 
and  a  few  others,  advanced  towards  the  op- 
posit*  lines,  while  Clarence,  likewise  with  a 
select  company,  came  out  to  meet  him.  A 
personal  reconciliation'' tooik  place,  and  then 
the  two  armies  joined  and  went  together 
to  Warwick.  Curttice  then  made  some  ef- 
forts, but  without  success,  to  get  Wanriek 
also  to  come  to  terms  with  his  brother.  The 
earl  had  gone  too  far  to  recede;  and  he  was 
now  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  the  Mar* 
quis  Montague,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  hosts 
of  followers.  Edward  accordingly  removed 
from  Warwick  towards  London  on  Friday, 
6  April ;  spent  the  Saturday  and  Sunday 
(which  was  Palm  Sunday)  at  Daventry, 
where  be  duly  attended  the  services  of  the 
day,  and  a  very  encouraging  miracle  was 
said  to  have  been  witnessM  as  he  knelt  be- 
fore an  im^  of  St.  Anne ;  and  from  that 
went  to  Northampton.  The  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  others  of 
bis  opponents  bad  left  London  for  the  west, 
where  Margaret  and  her  son  vue  expected 
to  land,  to  strengthen  tbem  on  tbnr  arrival. 
He  arrived  in  London  on  Thursday,  11  April, 
his  cause  being  so  dear  to  the  citizens — 
artly  from  the  debts  he  had  left  behind 
im,  partly,  it  is  said,  from  the  attentions 
he  had  paid  to  the  citizens'  wives — that  he 
could  not  be  kept  out,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  who,  perceiving  this  beforehand, 
had  sued  to  be  admitted  into  iavour,  delivered 
himself  and  King  Henry  into  bis  hands.  He 
took  his  queen  out  of  the  sanctuary  at  West- 
minster to  bis  mother's  ^ace  of  Baynard's 
Castle,  and  spent  Good  Friday  in  London ; 
but  next  day,  IS  April,  soon  after  noon,  be 
marched  out  with  bis  army  to  Bamet  to  meet 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who,  with  Exeter, 
Montague,  and  Oxford,  were  now  comings 
up  rather  late  to  contest  poasenion  of  the 
capital. 

Edward  took  King  Henry  along  with  bim 
to  the  field.  He  that  evening  occupied  the 
town  of  Bamet,  from  which  his  foreridera 
had  expelled  those  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
before  ne  came,  and  driven  them  half  a  mile 
further,  where  the  earl's  main  body  was  drawn 
up  under  a  hedge.  Edward,  coming  after, 
placed  bis  men  in  position  nearly  opposite  to 
them,  but  a  little  to  one  side.  It  was  by  this 
time  dark,  end  his  true  position  was  not  un- 
derstood by  the  enemy,  who  continued  firing 
during  the  night  at  vacanCT.    Day  brdoa 
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next  morning  between  four  and  fire,  bat  a 
dense  mist  still  obscured  matters,  uid  while 
Edward's  forces,  beinff  greatly  outflanked  to 
the  left  1^  those  of  Warwick,  b^an  to  give 
way,  they  had  an  almost  equal  adrantage 
OTertiieir  opponente  at  the  opposite  or  eastfflii 
end ;  and  while  fugitives  from  the  western 
part  of  the  field  carried  to  London  the  news 
that  the  day  was  loet  fbr  Edward,  the  combat 
wu  itill  muntained  with  Tarying  fortunes 
far  duee  honrs  or  more.  Qwing  to  the  fog 
Wmidi's  men  fired  upon  those  of  the  Ean 
of  Oxford,  whoae  badge,  a  star  with  streams, 
was  mistaken  for '  the  sun  of  York,'  and  Ox- 
ford with  his  company  fled  the  field,  crying 
*  Treason ! '  as  they  went.  At  length,  after 
great  daughter  on  both  sides,  Edward  waa 
completely  triumphant,  and  Warwick  and 
Montaguelay  dead  upon  the  field.  The  Earl 
of  Oxford  escaped  to  Scotland. 

Next  day  Edward  caused  the  bodies  of 
Warwick  and  his  brother  to  be  brought  to 
London  and  exhibited  at  St.  Paul's.  He  had 
little  leisure  to  rest  in  London,  for  news 
arriTed  on  Tuesday  the  16th  of  the  lan^ng 
of  Margaret  and  huf  ton  at  Weymouth ; 
•ndj  alter  azrai^ring  fbr  the  sick  and  wounded 
vlio  liad  been  with  him  at  Bamet,  he 
left  on  Friday  the  19th,  first  for  Windsor, 
where  be  duly  kept  the  feast  of  St.  George, 
and  afterwards  to  Abingdon,  which  be 
peached  on  the  27th.  Uncertain  of  the 
onemy's  motions  he  was  anxious  to  inter- 
cept them  either  on  the  road  to  London,  if 
they  attempted  to  march  thither  direct,  or 
near  the  southern  seacoast  if  they  came  that 
way,  or  passing  northwards  by  the  borders 
of  Wales.  At  length  he  fought  with  them 
at  Tewkesbury  on  4  May  and  was  completely 
rictorious.  Mai^aret  was  taken  prisoner,  her 
son  slain,  or  more  probably  murdered  after 
the  battle ;  and  Edward  further  stained  his 
lamds  by  a  gross  act  of  perfidy  in  beheadiug 
two  days  li^er  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and 
finuteen  other  persons  who  had  sought  refuge 
in  the  abbey  of  Tewkeabuxy,  and  been  deu- 
vered  up  to  him  on  the  assonmoe  c£  their 
Uvea  bemg  spared. 

The  news  of  the  rictory  aft  once  sufficed 
to  qmet  an  insurrection  that  waa  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out  in  the  north ;  to  sup- 
press which,  however,  Edward  had  scarcely 
gone  as  far  as  Coventry  when  he  heard  of  a 
much  more  formidable  movement  in  the 
south.  For  Calais  being  still  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Warwick's  deputies,  they  had 
eent  over  to  Endand  a  naval  ca^in  named 
th»  Bastard  Falixmbridge  [q.  v!],  who  after 
ovarawing  Conteibiuy  Nideavoured  to  fbrce 
an«iitrance  into  London,  6  May.  Foiled  in 
this  attempt  the  Bastard  withdrew  westward 
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to£ingston-upon-Thames,  intending  to  have 
offered  battle  to  King  Edward  in  the  centre 
of  the  kingdom,  for  ue  liad  a  strong  force 
with  him,  reckoned  at  twenty  thousand  men, 
wluch  grew  as  he  advanced,  whik  most  of 
Edwaras  followers  had  dispersed  after  the 
victory  of  Tewkesbviry.  But  Scales  managed 
to  prevail  on  one  of  his  adherents,  Nicholas 
Faunt,  mayor  of  Canterbury,  to  urge  him  to 
return  to  Blockheath,  fiom  wlUdi  place  he 
stole  away  with  only  ux  hundred  harsnnen 
out  of  his  army  hy  Rochflster  to  Sandwii^ 
where  he  stood  simply  on  the  defensive. 

Edward  in  the  meantime  was  issuing  com- 
missions and  raising  men  in  the  dilerent 
coutttie8,sothathearriTed  in  London,  21  Ii^y, 
at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men.  On  the 
night  of  hie  arrival  Henrjf  "VI  died — of  a 
broken  heart  aa  Edward's  friends  pretended. 
Next  dav  Edward  knighted  no  less  than 
twelve  aldermen  of  London  for  the  good  ser- 
vice they  had  done  him,  and  the  day  follow- 
ing (Ascension  day)  he  marched  forward 
into  Kent.  Coming  to  Oanterburv  he  caused 
NieholoB  Faunt  to  be  brought  thither  from 
the  Tower  and  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartored. 
Some  other  adherents  of  the  Bastard  were 
also  put  to  death.  Commisuons  were  also 
issued  for  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Essex  to  levy 
fines  on  those  who  had  gone  with  him  to 
Blackheath,  and  many  who  were  not  really 
there  were  made  to  pay  exorbitantly,  some 
unfortunate  men  havmg  to  sell  their  spare 
clothing  and  borrow  money  before  thev  were 
admlttm  to  mercy.  On  26  May  £dward 
and  his  army  reached  Sandwich,  where  the 
Bastard  surrendered  the  tovm  and  all  his 
navy,  amounting  to  forty-three  vessels. 

Eldward  hod  now  triumphed  so  decisively 
over  his  enemies  that  the  rest  of  his  reign 
waa  passed  in  oomparative  tranquillity.  The 
direct  line  of  Lancaster  waa  extinct,  and  tiie 
family  oi  John  of  Oaunt  was  re^iesented 
only  by  Henry  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond, 
whose  ancestors,  the  Beauforta,  wore  of  doubt- 
ful legitimate.  Heniy's  unde,  the  Earl  of 
Pembiwe,  finding  no  sa&ty  in  Wales,  took 
him  over  sea,  meaning  to  go  to  France,  but 
they  were  forced  to  land  in  Brittany,  where 
Duke  Francis  II  detained  them  in  a  kind  of 
honourable  confinement,  refusing  more  than 
one  application  from  King  Edward  to  deliver 
them  up  to  him,  but  promising  that  they 
should  not  escape  to  do  him  injury.  Yet  it 
could  only  have  been  on  behalf  of  Richmond 
that  the  Earl  of  Oxford  sought  unsuccessfully 
to  invade  the  kingdom  in  1473.  He  landed 
first  at  St.  O^yth  in  Essex,  28  May,  but  ma4e 
a  speedy  retreat  on  hearing  that  the  Eail 
of  Buai.  was  coming  to  meet  him.  Than 
on  SO  Sept.  he  took  St.  Michael's  Mount  in 
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Oomwall  by  surpnee,  but  was  imiDediately 
beei^ed  tbere  and  surrendered  in  ths  fbllow- 
iarFebrtia^. 

The  Idmr  began  to  lerhre  iho  p(geet  <tf  sn 
invamtm  of  France,  to  be  undertekm  in  con- 
cert with  luB  sUy  the  Bake  of  Burgundy. 
In  before  tiw  Earl  of  Oxford*a  attempt, 
parliament  had  voted  a  levy  of  thirteen 
l^onsand  archers  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom against  external  enemies,  and  of  t  tenth 
to  pay  expenses ;  uid  the  grant,  "Which  bad 
not  yet  been  folly  put  in  foroe,  itbs  renewed 
and  ma^ased  in  1474  with  a  view  to  the 
proposed  expedition.  "Hie  taxation  was  se- 
Terely  fialt,  yet  it  was  not  snfficient  to  war- 
rant the  enterpriee  without  additional  aid, 
and  to  make  up  the  deficiency  Edward  had 
ncouTse  to  a  new  and  unprecedented  kind  of 
iinpoet,  by  which,  as  the  continnator  of  the 
*  (SK)yland  CSironicle'  remarks,  'every  one 
was  to  pve  jilst  what  be  pleased,  or  rather 
whathe  didnotplease,hy  way  of  henevoloice.' 
Edward  himself  did  not  disdain  to  levy  nuns 
in  this  way  hy  personal  solidtation,  and  in 
fome  coses,  it  would  seem^  the  money  was 
nany  granted  with  goodwill.  An  amusing 
instance  is  recorded  by  Hall  the  chronicler 
(^B  rich  widow  who  on  personal  solicitation 
promised  the  king  ^at  was  then  the  lar^ 
BUm  of  20/.,  and  on  Edward  showinff  his 
gratitude  by  a  kiss  immediately  dooblM  the 
Contribution. 

Extraordinoi^  contributions  seemed  neces- 
sary for  the  object  in  view.  When  all  was 
ready  Edirard  crossed  to  Calais  at  the  head 
of  a  splendid  army,  consisting  of  fifteen 
hundred  nten-at-arms,  fifteen  thonaand  ar- 
chera  on  horseback,  and  a  Htige  body  of  foot, 
anotha  ocpedition  being  arranged  to  land  at 
the  same  time  in  Brittany  to  strengthen  the 
Didw  of  Brittany  against  an  attack  from 
Prance.  Before  embarking  at  Dover  Edward 
sent  Louis  a  letter  of  defiance  in  the  approved 
style  of  chivalry,  bo  elegantly  and  politely 
penned  that  Commines  could  hardly  Relieve 
an  Englishman  wrote  it.  He  called  upon 
Louis  to  Burrenderthe  kingdom  of  France  to 
him  as  rightfhl  owner,  that  he  might  relieve 
the  churcn  and  the  people  from  the  oppree- 
sion  under  which  they  groaned ;  otherwise 
jjl  the  miseries  of  war  would  lie  at  his  door. 
Louis  having  read  the  letter  called  in  &e 
herald  who  hionght  it,  and  told  him  he 
was  sure  hia  master  had  no  wish  to  faivade 
France  on  his  own  account,  bnt  had  mmly 
done  BO  to  satisfy  Us  own  subpecta  and 
the  Dnke  Bui^ndy ;  that  the  latter  could 
give  little  ud,  as  he  had  wasted  time  and 
Btrength  over  the  siege  of  Nenss,  and  the 
summer  was  alreadv  far  spent ;  and  that  Ed- 
Ward  would  do  weTf  to  listen  to  seme  aeooifr<J 


modation,  wluch  the  herald  mi^t  have  it  in 
his  power  to  promote.  The  artifice  was  ane- 
oes^L  The  herald,  indeed,  told  Louis  that 
no  proposal  oonld  be  listeoied  to  ntil  the 
whole  army  had  landed  in  France,  and  so 
great  wva  Uie  fam  that  it  took  three  weeks 
to  oMivey  t3tem  aems  the  stiaits  of  Dover. 
But  the  French  king  when  the  herald  left 
him  had  already  some  reason  to  believe  that 
he  had  h^  his  policy  taken  the  heart  oat  of 
the  expedition,  Xb  3  progress  events  istlier 
tended  to  confirm  the  suspicion  be  had  sown 
in  Fnglifih  minds  that  they  were  fighting'  for 
the  Duke  of  Bummdy's  interests  more  than 
for  their  own ;  for  after  Edward's  landing, 
the  duke  came  to  meet  him,  not  at  the  head 
of  an  army  but  merely  with  a  personal  esetnrt, 
and  only  stayed  with  him  a  very  short  time, 
feeling  himself  called  away  todectend  Luxem- 
burg. Nor  were  the  English  better  pleased> 
whoi  the  perfidious  constable  of  St.  Pol,  a 
professed  ally  of  Bnivundy,  but  an  intriguer 
who  had  betrayed  ul  sides  in  tniii,«twied 
fire  upon  diem  from  St.  Quentin;  ^3iBy 
could  not  nnderstand  the  pet^le  they  had 
come  among,  and  wondexed  if  Butgnndy  had 
anv  army  at  all. 

In  this  state  of  mattera  Lonia  amt  to  tho 
Enf^ish  camp  an  irr^ular  messenger  dressed 
like  a  herald,  who  u^^  the  case  for  peace 
with  wonderftd  astuteness ;  and  it  was  not 
long  befove  commissioners  to  treat  were  ap- 
pointed on  both  sid^  A  seven  year^  treaty 
was  arranged,  with  stipulation  for  a  pension 
of  seventy-five  thousand  crowns  to  be  p^ 
by  Lonia  during  the  joint  lives  of  the  two 
kmgs,  and  a  contract  for  the  marriage  of 
the  dkuphin  to  Edwaxd'a  eldest  dansntear, 
Eliubetn,  as  soon  as  the  pertiea  should  be 
of  suitable  age.  The  peace  was  ratified  at  a 
personal  interview  of  the  two  kings  at  Ho- 
quigny  on  29  Aug.,  and  the  invading  armv 
soon  returned  home  without  having  struck 
a  blow.  It  was  not  a  very  noble  cimclauoa, 
for  Edward  really  broke  faith  with  his  all^ 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  several  of  his 
council,  including  his  own  brother  Gloocee- 
ter,  absented  themselves  firom  Hie  interview 
in  consequence.  The  French  king,  however, 
was  highly  pleased,  and  to  allay  the  preju- 
dices of  Eawaid'e  councillors  gave  them 
handsome  presents  before  they  left  f^inoe 
andpensions  afterwarda. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  Edwaxd'a 
dnet  tomidi  Burgandj,he  was  moie  &ithfiil 
on  this  occanon  towards  another  ally  iriioott 
Louis  vainly  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to 
desert.  This  was  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  in 
whose  territory  the  Eari  of  Richmond  had 
.  found  an  asylnm,  and  who  it  aeems,  in  mli- 
tude  to  Edward,  wason  the  pnnt.of  dehvopp 
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in;  the  fogitive  tip  to  liim  not  loi^  afler- 
■wsx6By  bat  that  he  wudiasoaded  at  lut 

moment. 

Not  long  alW  thia  the  Duke  of  Buimiiidy 
met  his  fate  4t  the  battle  of  Nanei,  o  Jan. 

1477,  leavrng  an  only  daughter,  Mary,  ae  his 
heiress.  The  Duke  <nObiTence,  who  vss  now 
a  widoww,  u|di«d  to  ber  hand  in  namsae, 
and  thereW  xwrired  tlw  old  jealoosy  of  his 
biothenr  Eoward,  who  took  oare  to  prevent 
the  matoh.  This  with  otber  eiKumstaaoee 
inflamed  the  dnWs  indignation,  and  bis  con- 
duct ^ere  so  mach  offence  that  Edward  first 
bad  him  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  tben  accused 
him  before  parliament  in  tbe  beginning  of 

1478.  The  soene  is  recorded  by  a  contem- 
porary with  an  expression  of  horror.  '  No 
one,*  says  the  writer,  '  argued  against  tbe 
duke  except  the  king,  no  one  made  answer 
to  the  king  except  the  duke.'  Sentence  was 
formally  pronounced  agiunst  him,  bat  the 
eroention  was  for  some  time  delayed,  till  tbe 
tptaikar  mad*  veqnest  in  the  name  of  tbe 
ocRnmons  that  it  ahonld  take  fl%et.  The 
king  comj^ied ;  but,  to  avoid  the  diBgiaoe 
ti  a  pablio  ezeeotion,  ordered  it  to  be  done 
secret^  within  the  Tower,  and  it  was  t»< 
ported  Aat  Olarsnee  wta  drowned  in  a  butt 
of  malmsey. 

It  was  noted  that  his  remoral  placed  tbe 
whole  Mi^dom  more  entirely  at  Edward's 
command  thui  it  bad  been  before.  No  other 
member  of  tbe  council  was  so  popnlar  or  in- 
fluential; and  no  one  now  eonld  adrocate  a 
polioy  opposed  to  the  king's  personal  wilL 
jTet  the  memory  of  what  he  bad  done  eiq- 
luttered  Edward's  after  years,  insomuch  that 
whui  adluuted  for  the  pardon  of  an  offender 
he  would  sometimes  aay,  'O  unfortunate 
brother,  for  whose  life  not  one  creature  would 
Bufce  intereasnoni* 

One  result  of  this  greater  absolutism  was 
that  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  became 
sswe  in  seardiing  out  penal  offenoee,  by 
which  ^Toalthy  gentlemen  and  noUes  were 
hsiaased  by  prosecutions,  and  tbe  king's  trea- 
sure increasM  by  fines.  But  these  practices 
were  not  long  continued.  Edward  was  now 
wealthy,  oorpulesit,  and  fond  of  ease,  and  he 
loved  po^ilarity  too  well  to  endanger  it  by 
penistant  oppression.  Another  matter  in 
wUoh  be  was  allowed  to  hare  bis  own  way 
doabUeas  alarmed  many  of  his  sulneets  long 
bcibi*  1m  found  relwon  to  repent  uie  conise 
he  bad  taken  biauelf.  His  whole  foreign 
policy  had  nndeargone  a  change  at  the  treatv 
of  Pmiingny  whsn  he  accepted  a  French 
dHanee  instead  of  a  Burg. Indian;  and  when, 
aftsrlte  death  of  CSiarles  the  Bold,  Louis  ZI 
Ofenaa  Boigandy  and  Pieardy,  depriving  the  : 
joung  ducihasa  Mary  of  ha  inheritance,  she  . 


'  appealed  in  vain  to  Edward  for  assistance. 
Not  to  listen  to  euch  an  appeal  was  little 
short  of  iniatuatioo,  for  the  success  of  France 
imperilled  English  commerce  with  the  Low 
Countries.  But  Edward  was  more  afraid  of 
losing  the  French  pension  and  the  stipiUstod 
mamage  of  his  daughter  to  the  dauphin,  and 
he  was  base  vuoum.  even  to  affae  to  tain 
part  wiUi  Louis  S  the  latter  would  shsjre 
with  him  his  conquests  on  the  Somme.  "Pin 
queen,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  en- 
gaged him  tbe  other  way  if  tbe  council  of 
Flanders  would  have  allowed  the  marriage 
of  Mary  to  her  brother  Anthony,  earl  River^ ; 
but  tbe  match  was  considered  too  uneaoal 
in  point  of  rank,  and  the  young  lady,  forlier 
own  protection^  was  driven  to  many  Haxi- 
milian  of  Austria. 

Tbe  French  pension  was  for  some  years 
puDCt uallypaid, bnt liOuis  still  delayed  send- 
ing for  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  be  married  to 
his  son,  ailing  as  his  excuse  the  war  in  Bu> 
^mij,  and  sending  sncb  honourable  embas* 
sies  that  Edward'asuqiicions  were  completely 
lulled  to  sleep.  A  like  spirit  showed  itsetf  in 
Edward's  relations  with  Scotland,  with  wUch 
country  he  had  made  peace  in  1474,  msrry- 
ing  bis  second  daughter,  Cecily,  by  proxy, 
to  the  eldest  son  of  James  III,  and  mid  since 
paid  three  instalments  of  ber  stipulated  dowry 
of  twenty  thousand  marks.   But  mieimd^ 
standing  gradually  grew  up,  secretly  en- 
coura^^  by  France.  A  Scotch  invasion  was 
anticipated  as  early  as  May  1480  (RTiCEB,xii, 
116),and  theScotch  actuiuly  overran  the  bor- 
ders not  long  after  ('  Chronicle'  dted  in  Pin- 
KEBTOir,  I  wB).  James  excused  the  affgre»- 
aionasmade  without  hisccnuent:  butEdward 
made  alliances  against  him  with  the  Lord  of 
the  Ifllas  and  other  Scotch  nobles  CKra^ 
zii.  140),  and  a  secret  treaty  with  his  brother 
Albany,  whom  he  recognised  as  rightful  king 
of  Scotland,  on  the  pretence  that  James  was 
illegitimate  (tb.  156).  This  Albany  had  been 
imi^isoned  by  James  in  Sootlana,  and  had 
escaped  to  France,  hut  was  now  under  Ed- 
ward's protection  in  England  j  and  he  en- 
gaged, on  being  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Scotland,  to  restore  Berwick  to  the  English 
and  abandon  the  old  French  alliance.  In 
return  for  these  services  Edward  promised 
him  the  hand  of  that  princess  whom  he  bad 
already  given  to  the  Scotch  king's  heirnip- 
parent^  provided  Albany  on  his  part  could 
'make  lumself  clear  from  all  other  women.* 
An  expedition  against  Scotland,  for  the 
equipment  of  which  benevolences  had  been 
ag^n  resorted  to,  was  at  length  set  on  foot 
in  May  1482.  It  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
Albanj-wentwiAit.  Berwidkwasbesi^d 
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and  the  town  soon  anrrendered,  tjiough  the 
castle  still  held  out.  The  invaaion  was  made 
easier  by  the  revolt  of  the  Scotch  nobles, 
vho  hanged  Jamee's  faTOurite  ministere,  shut 
up  Jamea  himself  in  Edinburgh  Caetle,  con- 
cluded m  treaty  with  Qloooester  and  Albany, 
and  bound  the  town  of  Edinbuivh  to  repay 
Edward  the  money  advanced  by  him  for  the 
Princess  Cecily's  dower,  the  marrii^  bnnfr 
now  annulled.  Nothing,  howerer,  was  said 
about  Albany's  pretensions  to  the  crown, 
and  the  Scotch  lords  undertook  to^procure 
his  pardon.  The  invading  army  withdrew 
to  the  borders,  and  the  campaign  ended  by 
the  capitulation  of  Berwick  Castle  on  24  Aug. 

Scim»ly,  however,  had  the  difference  witn 
Scotland  been  arranged,  when  the  full  extent 
of  the  French  king's  perfidy  was  made  mani- 
fest. The  Duchess  Mary  of  Bui^rundy  was 
unexpectedly  killed  by  a  &I1  from  her  horse 
in  March  1482,  leavinf;  liehind  her  two  young 
childien,  Philip  and  Mat^ret,  of  whom  tm 
former  was  heir  to  the  duchy.  Thelrfather, 
Maximilian,  being  entirely  dependent  for 
money  on  the  Flemings,  who  were  not  his 
natural  subjects,  was  unable  to  exercise  any 
authority  as  their  guardian.  The  men  of 
Ghent,  supported  by  France,  controlled  every- 
thing, and  compelled  him  to  conclude  with 
Louis  the  treaty  of  Arras  (23  Dec.  1482),  by 
which  it  was  arranged  that  Margaret  should 
be  married  to  the  dauphin,  and  have  as  her 
dower  the  county  of  Artois  and  some  of  the 
best  lands  in  Hurgundy  taken  from  the  in- 
heritance of  her  brother  Philip.  Thus  the 
compact  for  the  marriuv  of  the  dauphin  to 
Edward's  daughter  wssDoldly  violated,  with 
a  view  to  a  future  annexation  of  provinces  to 
the  crown  of  France. 

It  was  remarked  that  Edward  kept  his 
Christmas  that  year  at  Westminster  with 
particular  magnificence.  But  the  news  of 
the  treaty  of  Arras  sank  deep  into  his  heart. 
He  thought  of  vengeance,  and  called  parlia- 
ment together  in  January  1483  to  obtain 
further  supplies.  A  tenth  and  a  fifteenth 
were  voted  oy  the  commons,  not  as  if  for  an 
aggressive  war,  but  expressly  '  for  the  hasty 
and  necessary  defence  of  the  kingdom.  The 
clergy  also  were  called  on  for  a  contribution. 
But  while  occupied  with  these  thoi^hts  he 
was  Tiaited  by  illnesB,  whic^  in  a  short  time 
proved  &tal.  He  died  on  9  April  148S,  as 
French  writers  believed,  of  mortifleation  at 
the  treaty  of  Arras. 

Commines  speaks  of  Edward  IV  as  the 
most  handsome  prince  he  ever  saw,  and  simi- 
lar testimony  is  given  by  others  to  his  per- 
sonal appearance.  When  his  coffin  was 
opened  at  Windsor  in  1789  his  skeleton  mea- 
sured no  less  than  six  feet  three  inches  in 


length.  Although  latterly  he  had  grown 
somewhat  corpulent,  his  good  looks  hod  not 
deserted  him,  and  his  InOTatiating  manners 
oontributedtorenderhimniffhlyptwiUar.  The 
good  fbrtone  which  attended  him  tnzoogfaout 
may  hsTe  been  ^rtly  owing  to  this 
cause  as  well  as  to  his  undoubted  valour, 
for  thoi^  he  never  lost  a  battle,  nothing  is 
more  aetoimding  than  his  imprudence  and 
the  easy  confidence  with  which  he  trusted 
Somerset,  Warwick,  Montague,  and  otherS) 
all  the  while  they  were  betraying  him.  Care- 
less and  self-indulgent,  he  ulowed  dangers 
to  accumulate;  but  whenever  it  came  to 
action  he  was  firm  and  decisive.  His  &mi- 
liarity  with  the  wives  of  London  tutizens  was 
the  subject  of  much  comment,  and  so  were 
his  exactions,  whether  in  the  shape  of  par- 
liamentuytaxatiooSfheneTOlenceBfOrdeuie- 
ment  of  the  currency,  to  whifiji  last  device 
he  had  rooomse  in  Iwl.  His  queen,  EUsa* 
beth  WoodTille,  bore  him  ten  cluldran,  of 
whom  <mly  seven  survived  UxOf  two  <tf  them 
bMDg  sons  and  five  dtoghters. 

[EDglish  Chronicle,  ed.  Danes  (Camden  Soe.); 
Wuhelmi  Wyrceeter  Annales;  Venetian  Csl. 

vol.  i. ;  Paston  Letters;  Hist.  CraylandensiB  Con- 
tinnatio  m  Falnuui'a  Soriptores;  Woikworth's 
Chronicle ;  Collections  of  a  London  Citisen ; 
Three  Fifteenth-century  Chronicles;  HiBtory  of 
the  Arrival  of  Edward  IV  (the  last  foar  pab> 
lished  by  the  Camdeo  Soc);  Leland's  Collee- 
taooB(ed.  1774),  ii.  497-^09 ;  Fragment, printed 
by  Heame.  at  end  of  T.  Sprotti  ChroQica  (1719) ; 
Jehan  de  Wavrin,  Anchtenaes  Croniques,  ed.  Du- 
pont;  Excerpta  Historica,  282-4;  Commines; 
Polydore  Vergil;  Halt'e  Chronicle;  Pabyan's 
Chronicle,  Besides  these  sonrcesof  iDformatioa, 
Habtngton's  History  of  Edward  IV  (1640)  may 
be  referred  to  with  advantage.]  J.  G-. 

EDWARD  V  (1470-1483),  king  of  Eng^ 
land,  eldest  son  of  Edward  I V  by  hiB  ^ueen, 
Elizabeth  Woodvllle  [q.  r.],  was  bom  m  the 
Sanctuary  at  Westminster  on  2  or  3  Nov. 
1470,  at  the  time  when  his  father  was 
driven  out  of  his  kingdom  (see  Gmtleman'a 
Magaxine  for  January  1831,  p.  24).  He  was 
baptised  without  ceremony  in  that  place  of 
refuge,  the  abbot  and  pnor  being  lus  god- 
fathers and  Lady  Scrope  his  godmother.  On 
S6  June  1471  his  father,  having  recovered 
the  throne,  created  him  Prince  of  Wales 
{SolU  ofF^l.  Ti.  9),  and  on  8  Ju^  fidlowing 
compelled  the  Inrds  in  pariiament  to  ackoow- 
ledge  him  as  nndoubted  heir  of  1^  kingdom, 
swearing  that  they  would  take  hjwi  as  Triny  if 
he  survived  his  &ther  (Rtmer,  xi.  714).  The 
slaughter  of  another  Edward  prince  of  Walee, 
the  son  of  Henry  VI,  at  Tewkesbury  just  two 
months  before,  had  cleared  the  way  for  this 
creation.  Fire  days  later,  ou  8  July,  lUng 
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Edward  appointed  patent  a  council  for 
the  yoong  prince,  consistinff  of  his  mother 
the  queen,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his 
two  pat«nial  uncles,  the  Dukes  of  Cl^nce 
and  Gloucester,  his  maternal  uncle.  Earl 
Rivers,  with  certain  bishops  and  others,  to 
have  the  control  of  his  education  and  t^e  rule 
of  bis  hounholdaiul  lands  till  he  riiould  reach 
the  am  d  fonrteoi.  On  17  July  he  received 
iiconul  nants,  which  were  afterwards  con- 
firmed oy  parliament,  of  tiie  principality  of 
Wales,  the  coontiea  palatine  of  Chester  and 
Flint,  and  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  (^EolU  of 
I^arL  Ti.  &-16).  Next  year,  at  the  creation 
of  Lonia  Sieor  de  la  Qrutuy8e,as  Earl  of  Win- 
chester, he  was  carried  to  Whitehall  and 
thencB  to  Westminster  in  the  arms  of  Thomas 
Vanghan,  who  was  afterTvards  appointed  his 
chamberlain  and  made  a  knif^ht  (Arehaoloffiaf 
xxrL  277).  In  1473  aeTeral  important  docu- 
menteoccurrelating'tohim.  First, on 20 Feb. 
a  business  council  was  appointed  for  the  affairs 
of  the  principalitT  (Bitoif  SoUt  IS  Edw.  IV, 
pt.  2,  m.  21).  Then  on  23  Sept.  the  king 
drew  up  a  set  of  ordinances  alike  ibr  the '  vir- 
tuous  guiding'  of  the  young  child  and  fvc  the 
good  ntle  of  his  household,  in  which  a  more 
special  diaige  was  given  to  £larl  Hirers 
and  to  John  Alcock  Iq.  t.1  (who  was  now 
become  bishop  of  ICocnester)  than  in  the  ap< 
pointment  of  1471.  (See  these  ordinances, 
printed  in  the  Collectwn  of  Ordinance  for 
the  Sottsehold,  published  by  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  1790,  pp.  ['27]  sq.)  On  10  Nov. 
Bishop  Alcock  was  appointed  the  youn^ 
princ&s  schoolmaster  and  president  of  his 
council,  while  Earl  Rivers  on  the  same  day 
was  i^ppointed  his  governor  (JPatent  Sou, 

13  Edw.  IV,  pt.  1,  m.  3,  andpt.  2,  m,  16). 
It  is  deartnat  as  Prince  of  Wales,  although 

only  in  Us  Uurd  year,  he  had  already  been 
sent  down  into  that  country  to  keep  court 
thiKQ  with  his  mother  the  queen;  for  on 
2  A|Bnl  Sir  John  Pas  ton  writes  to  his  brother : 
'Hen  say  the  qaeen  with  the  prince  shall 
come  out  of  Wiues  and  keep  this  Easter  with 
the  king  at  Leicester'— a  report  which  he 
adds  was  disbelieved  by  others.  On  6  July 
1474  a  patent  was  granted  to  him  enabling 
him  to  give  liveries  to  his  retainers 

14  Edw.  IV,  ft.  Ij  m.  13).  In  1475,  when 
he  was  only  in  his  fifth  year,  the  kmg  his 
father  on  20  June,  just  before  crossing  the 
Channel  to  invade  france,  appointed  him  his 
lieutenant  ai^  jpuardian  (eiuM)  of  the  king- 
dom daring  his  absence,  with  full  powers 
under  four  difierent  commissions  to  discharge 
the  fimeUons  of  royal^  (Rnans,  xii.  13, 14). 
That  same  day  Km^  Edward  made  his  will 
at  Sbandwich^  cha^mg  the  property  of  hu 
bcit  with  vanou  owvitable  he^uesta,  and  ap- 


pointing marriage  portions  for  his  daughters 
on  condition  that  they  should  be  governed 
in  their  choice  of  husliands  by  Qoeen  £!lisaF> 
beth  Woodville  and  her  son  the  prince  (£x- 
cerpta  Historica,  pp.  866-79). 

On  2  Jan.  1476  he  was  appointed  justiciar 
of  Wales  (^PaUnt  JZott,  16  Edw.  iV,  pt.  3, 
m.  4  tn  doreo\  and  on  29  Dec.  power  was 
given  him  (of  course  to  be  exercised  by  hi» 
council)  to  appoint  other  justices  in  the  prin- 
cipality ana  the  marches  (ih.  16  Edw.  IV, 
pt.  2,  m.  22).  On  1  Dec.  1477  he  received  a 
grant  of  the  castles  and  lordships  of  Wig- 
more,  Bresteign,  Karberth,  Ramior,  and  a 
number  of  other  places  in  Wales,  to  which, 
was  added  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Elvell  on 
9  March  1478,  and  of  Uske  and  Caerlecm  on 
26  Feb.  1483  (*.  17  Edw.  IV,  pt.  2,  m.  24, 
18  Edw.  IV,  pt.  1,  m.  18>  and  22-&  Edw.  IV. 
pt.  2,  m.  11). 

He  was  only  in  his  thirteenth  year  when 
his  father  died,  9  Appl  1483,  and  he  became 
king.  His  short  troubled  reign  was  merely 
a  struggle  for  power  between  his  maternal 
relations,  the  Woodvilles,  and  his  uncle  Ri- 
chard, duke  of  Gloucester,  to  whom  the  care 
of  his  person  and  kingdom  seems  to  hav» 
been  bequeathed  in  the  last  will  of  his  father. 
When  his  uncle  Rivers  and  his  half-brother^ 
Lord  Richard  Grey,wereconductinff  him  up  to 
London  for  his  coronation,  which  his  motlier 
had  persuaded  the  council  to  appoint  for  so 
early  a  date  as  4  May,  they  were  overtaken 
at  Northampton  by  Gloucester  and  Bucking— 
ham,  or  rather,  leaving  the  king  at  Stony 
Stratford,  they  rode  back  to  Nor^ampton  to 
meet  those  two  noblemen  on  29  April,  and 
fbond  next  miwning  that  they  were  made  pri- 
soners. Probably  there  would  have  been  a . 
pibc^ed  battle,  but  that  the  council  in  London  - 
had  strongly  resisted  a  proposal  of  the  queen 
dowager  that  the  young  king  should  come  up. 
with  a  very  large  escort.  As  it  was,  a  gooi 
deal  of  armour  was  found  in  the  baggage  tA 
the  royal  suite,  which,  taken  in  connectitnr 
with  some  other  things,  did  not  speak  weU- 
for  the  intentions  of  the  Woodville  party. 
At  least  popular  feeling  seems  rather  to  have- 
been  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  when  he 
sent  Rivers  and  Grey  to  prison  at  Pomlret, 
and  conducted  his  young  nephew  to  London 
with  every  demonstration  kjI  loyal  and  sub- 
missive r^faxd. 

It  was  cm  4  Ifay— the  veiy  day  fixed  br 
the  ooundlfor  his  coronation— that  Edwam 
thus  entered  the  capital.  His  mother  mean- 
while had  thrown  herself  into  the  Sanctuaiy 
at  Westminster.  It  was  determined  that  be 
himself  should  take  up  his  abode  in  the  Tower, 
and  while  the  day  of  his  coronation  was  de- 
UxnA.  at  first  onfy  to  22  Jun^  a  parliament 
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•vu  summoned  for  the  2&th  of  the  wne 
mouth,  ostensibly  with  a  view  to  contiuve 
his  uncle  GlouceBter  in  the  office  of  protector. 
But  Gloueeeter's  real  design  was  to  detiirone 
him;  and  as  he  fbimd  that  in  this  matter  not 
even  Hastings  would  support  him,  ha  eanaed 
that  noblenuui  auddenlyto  he  anested  atthe 
eoandl  teUe  and  hehflnded  within  the  Towet 
•n  18  Jvite.  A  seciet  plot  mddenly  diseo- 
Tcred  was  aitl^^ed  to  jostify  the  act ;  terror 
rdgned  everrwhere,  and  Westmineter  was 
foil  of  armed  men.  On  the  16th  the  pro- 
tector inducsed  a  deputation  of  the  council, 
hiMded  hy  OardinU  Bourchier,  to  visit  the 
queen  in  the  Sanctnary  and  persuade  her  to 
giTe  np  her  aacond  son,  the  JDuke  of  York, 
to  ke^  company  with  his  brother  in  the 
Tower.  She  yielded,  apparently  seeing  that 
otiierwise  she  would  be  compelled,  for  it  had 
actuaUybeen  decided  to  use  iorce  if  neoesBarr. 

The  coronation  was  now  again  deferred  tul 
9  Not.,  as  if  noUiing  hat  unaToidaUe  acei- 
dsntshadinterfaredwithit.  But  on  Sunday, 
33  June,  a  sermon  was  preached  at  ^oI'b 
Cross  by  one  Br.  Shaw,  brother  of  the  lord 
mayor,  on  the  text  '  Bastard  slips  shall  not 
take  deep  root'  (W sdom  It.  8),  m  which  the 
Tslulity  of  the  late  king's  marriage  was  im- 
pugned, and  his  ohildron  declared  illegiti- 
mate, BO  that,  as  the  preacher  maintained, 
Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  the  right- 
fiil  aOTSreigB.  The  reeult,  howerer,  was  only 
to  fill  iJie  usteners  with  shame  and  indiena^ 
tion.  A  no  less  ineffectu^  appeal  was  made  to 
thecitizens  the  neztTnesday  at  the  Guildhall, 
when  Buckingham  made  an  eloquent  speech 
in  support  of  Richard's  claim  to  the  tlurone. 
BM  cm  lA«£:dlowilig  day,  26  June,  m  which 
yadUamflnt  had  been  summoned  to  meet,  and 
when  then  aetoally  did  meet  an  assemUy  of 
kids  and  commons,  tboagh  apparent^  not  a 
tme  parliament,  a  roll  was  brouf^  in  setting 
taa^  the  invalidity  of  Edward  iVs  marriage 
with  Elisabeth  Woodville,  the  evils  which 
had  arisen  ftom  it,  and  the  right  of  the  Duke 
of  Olouoester  to  the  crown.  A  depntaticm  of 
the  lords  and  commons,  joined  by  the  mayor 
and  chief  citizens  of  London,  then  waited  on 
Richard  at  Baynsrd's  Castle,  and  persuaded 
him  with  feigned  reluctance  to  assume  the 
royal  dignity.  The  brief  reign  of  Edward  V 
was  thus  at  an  end,  and  it  is  tolerably  certain 
that  his  life  was  out  short  soon  after.  Bu« 
the  precise  time  that  he  and  his  brother  were 
auunsTSd  is  miknown.  Hie  fact  was  not 
drralged  till  a  jrretty  widespread  movement 
had  becm  orframeed  fbr  their  liberation  irom 
eaptivity.  Then  it  taruispired  that  they  had 
bem  out  off  by  vi<dence,  and  the  w<n-Id  at 
isive  was  horrorstrack,  while  some,  half  in- 
ondolous,  BUspe«ted  that  they  had  been  only 


sent  abroad.  But  conviction  deepened  as 
time  went  on,  and  many  years  afterwards  the 
details  of  the  stoiy  were  collected  by  Sir 
Thomas  More  ftom  sonioss  which  he  faelwTed 
entirely  credible. 

From  this  aoooimt  it  would  BVpear  thait 
Richard  lE^  when  shortly  after  his  ooronar- 
tion  he  set  out  on  a  fKonou,  demafedied  a 
messenger  named  John  Green  to  Sis  Robert 
Braokenbury,  constable  the  Tower,  re- 
miiring  him  to  pat  t^e  two  priniMS  to  death. 
Brackenbuiy  refused,  and  Richard  soon  after 
sent  Sir  James  Tyrell  to  London  with  a  war- 
rant to  Brackenmiry  to  deliver  up  the  keys 
of  the  fortress  to  him  for  one  night.  TmU 
accordingly  obtained  possession  of  the  place, 
and  his  groom,  John  Dighton,  by  the  help  of 
Miles  Forest,  one  of  four  gaolers  ^0  tad 
charge  of  the  ^oung  prince,  obtained  en- 
trance into  their  chamber  while  they  wwe 
asleep.  Forest  and  Dighton  then  smothered 
them  under  piUows,  and^  after  calling  EBr 
James  to  view  th^bo^flS,  buried  them  at^ 
fbot  of  a  staircase,  fnm  which  plaoe,  as  More 
supposed,  they  were  afterwards  secretly 
moved. 

From  the  details  given  by  More  the  murder 
could  only  haTo  taken  place,  at  the  earliest, 
in  the  latter  part  of  August,  as  Green  found 
Richard  at  Warwick  on  returning  to  him 
with  the  news  of  Brockenbury's  rental ;  but 
it  may  have  been  some  weeW  later.  The 
doubts  which  Horace  Walpole  endeavoured 
to  throw  upon  the  feet  have  not  been  seri- 
ously entertained  by  any  critic,  and  in  the 
fuller  light  of  more  recent  criticism  are  even 
lees  probable  than  before^  Although  it  would 
be  too  much  to  say  tJiat  tlw  twolndiss  dis- 
covered in  theTower  in  the  days  of  Chariss  11^ 
and  buried  m  Westminster  Abbe^,  were  vn- 
qnesticmably  those  of  the  two  pnnoes,  there 
certainly  is  a  strong  probability  in  &TOur  of 
th^gentunmess,  not  only  from  the  apparent 
of  the  skeletons,  bat  also  from  the  poai- 
tion  in  which  they  were  found — at  the  foot 
of  a  staircase  in  the  White  Tower—whidi 
seems  to  show  that  Sir  Thomas  Morel's  in 
formation  was  correct  as  to  the  sort  of  place 
where  they  were  bestowed,  though  his  surmise 
was  wrong  as  to  thedr  subsequent  removoL 

[Fabyan's  Chronicle ;  Polydore  Vergil ;  HaQ'a 
Chronicle;  HisL  Croylandflnsis  Contin.  in  Ful- 
man's  Scriptoree;  Excerpta  Historica,  14,  16; 
Jo.  Bossi  Hietoria  Kegum,  ed.  Heame;  Mare's 
Rich.  UI;  Markham'sRich.  III.  1906.3  J.O. 

EDWARD  VI  (1587-1668),  Wng  of 
Eiuland,  was  son  of  Henry  VlllWhiettiird 
wife,  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Seymour  of  Wolf  HaIl,SaTemake,Wilt^ire. 
Bto  UxAmr  monad  19  May  1M6,  and  the  sob 
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was  bom  at  Hampton  Oouit  12  Oct  1537.  A 
letter  under  the  queen's  aign^  aimounced 
the erest  to '  the  lord  Kal' on  the  flame 
day.  The  efarirtenuig  todc  place  in  the 
«hapei  at  Hampton  Coort  on  lo  Oct.  Vaor 
eaaa  Hsry  was  godmother,  and  Archbishop 
Cranmer  and  theDokeof  Norfolk  god&tbezs. 
The  Marchioness  of  Exeter  oarried  the  in&nt 
in  her  aims  during  the  eeremony.  On  10  Oct. 
Hugh  lAtimer  s«it  the  minister  Cromwell  a 
cdiiaracteristic  letter,  entreating  that  the  fJijl^l 
should  be  brou^it  up  in  the  {Krotestant  faith. 
Queen  Jane  Seymour  died  on  24  Oct,  and  the 
deqiatdisenttofoTeign  courts  to  announce  her 
deaih  dwelt  on  the  nouriBliing  health  of  the 
priaoe.  In  his  first  year  Holb^  painted  his 
portrut  and  that  <tf  his  wet  nurse, '  Mother 
lak.'  AieulTasMazoh  1639a  separate  house- 
hold wasestaUishedibT  the  b(7.  ^'William 
Sdney  became  diMnberialtt,  and  Sir  John 
OorawaDis  -steward.  ^Duira  were  also  ap- 
pointed a  comptroller,  Tioe-ehatnberlaiD,  ai^- 
mmier^deanilaay-miBtTesSfmiise,  androokers. 
Jjady  Bryan,  who  had  Inrought  up  botii  the 
FlrinoeaBes  Maty  and  Elisabeth,  received  the 
office  of  lady-nustresB,  and  Sybil  Penne,  sister 
of  Sir  William  Sdney^s  wife,  was  nominated 
chief  nmse  in  October  1686.  Gteorge  Owen 
waatheprinee'aphyaiotan  from  the  first.  The 
royal  nuzsery  was  stationary  for  the  most  part 
at  Hampton  Conrt,  whwe  the  Princess  Mary 
paid  many  visits  to  her  Httle  stepbrother  in 
l6S7sndl68a  The  lords  of  the  council  were 
fgnntei  a  flnt  andienoa  m  Septonber  15S8, 
wliila  £dwud  wms  at  jSATsariw-ette-Bower, 
Baso.  biFebmaiyiesa^tbeFrendiam- 
tMSsador,  and  in  Octobar  1649  ConO'Netl,  earl 
of  Tyrone,  Tisited  tbe  child.  In  1543  bis 
faoDsniold  was  temporarily  removed  toAsb- 
Kidge,  Hartfbrdshixe;  Za  July  of  the  same 
ymt  the  war  witibt  Scotland  was  brought  to 
a  close.  The  chief  stipulation  of  the  peace- 
trea^  was  that  the  bov  should  many  Mary 
Qtuen  of  Soots,  ^0,  although  a  queen,  was 
not  at  the  time  quite  seven  months  old. 

TTtttil  he  was  six  Edward  was  bron^t  up 
'  among  the  women '  (Journal,  30&).  At  that 
■ffe  Dr.  Richard  Coz  [q.  v.]  became  his  -first 
■^loobnaster.  In  July  IdM  Sir  John  Chelce 
[q.  v.]  was  gnmmoaea  froM  OaiBAridge '  as  a 
•DiipleniBixt  to  Mr.  Ooze,'  and  to  Aiithony 
Coakb  [q-v.]  Edward  also  owed  some  wt  of 
ioB  edtuntion.  On  several  occasions  Roger 
AiT^**™  gave  him  lessons  in  penmanship; 
bat  Edward,  although  he  wrote  clearly  and 
xegiilarly,aerver  attained  any  remaiteble  skill 
in  tiw  art.  La^,  Cbeek,  and  ^French  chiefly 
oocnpiedhim.  HswroteinLatantohis  god- 
-frtherOranmerwhenhewaseight.  Inl646 
Eh:.  Cox  stated  that  he  knew  *  four  boohs  of 
Oftto'  by  heart,  and  'things  of  the  Bible/ 


Vivos,  iSlsop,  and 'Latin-makinff.'  His  three 
extant  auniae^xK^  dated  1648  to  1660 
(ono  u  at  the  British  Musaom  and  two  in 
the  Bodleian  Idlmy),  axe  chi^fiUed  with 
extraets  ftom  Oicenrs  philosopnical  works 
and  Aristotle^s  *  £thk».^  Ascham,  writing 
to  Sturm  14  Deo.  1660,  when  Edward  was 
thirteen,  KAorted  that  ha  had  read  all  Ari*- 
totle's  'Ethics*  and  'Dialectics,'  and  was 
translating  Cicen/s  '  De  Philoeophia '  into 
Greek.  The  books  in  his  library,  still  pre- 
served in  the  Royal  Library  at  the  BritishMur* 
seum,  include  an  edition  ofThucydidea  (Bads, 
1640),  besides  most  of  the  Fathers'  writings. 
Joim  Bellemain  was  Edward's  French  tutor, 
and  Fuller  states  that  he  had  a  Oorman  tutor 
named  Randolph,  bnt  no  such  person  is  meik- 
tiooed  elsswhem.  Martin  Bbc«  donbtAUly 
asserts  that  £dward  spoke  Italian.  Philip 
van  yfiiAet  taus^t  him  to  play  on  the  lute, 
and  he  ei^diilHteahis  skill  to  tiie  French  aio- 
bassador  m  1660.  Frobahlv  Dr.  Ghriflrtx^v 
Tye,  who  setthe  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  muuo, 
and  Thamas  Stemhold,  the  versifier  of  the 
Psafans,  ako  gave  him  musical  instrootion. 
The  prince  took  on  interest  in  astronomy, 
which  he  defended  in  a  written  paper  in  1661, 
and  heliadan  elaboratoquadrant  constructed, 
which  is  nowin  the  British  Museum.  Always 
of  a  studious  disposition,  JBdward  would  *  se- 
quester himself  into  some  chamber  or  gsU 
lery'  to  leam  his  lessons  1^  heart,  and  was 
always  cheerful  at  his  books  (FoXB).  Little 
time  was  devoted -to  game^  but  he  oooasion- 
ally  took  part  in  tilting,  ahootiiw,  hnntii^, 
hawking,  sod  jfaaoDBa  baae.  As  eaclT  as 
August  1646  Annehamt,  the  IVeftoh  amb*^ 
sador,  was  enthusiastic  about  llie  bey's  aob 
complishments,  and  in  1647  Williaml^canas, 
derk  of  tbawondl,  described  his  knowledge 
and  oonrtaaiy  as  nnezamided  in  a  ddld  of 
ten. 

Many  highborn  youths  of  about  hia  own 
age  were  his  daily  compamons,  and  diared, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  time,  in  his 
education.  Amonff  theon  were  Henry  Bran- 
d<m,  duke  of  SnfTc^,  bnd  his  loother  CSiarlss, 
his  oonsin,  Edward  Seymour  (heir  of  Pro- 
tector Somesset),  Li»d  Mahravers  (heir  of 
the  Earl  of  Anmdel),  JcAm,  lord  Londey, 
HenrTJord9tra&ge(heiroftheBafflofDerfaA 
John  Dudley  (son  of  tiw  Bnl  of  Wanri A), 
Francis,  lord  Russell,  Hmrv,  lord  Staffinrd 
^ir  of  the  last  Duke  of  Bocnn^iam),  Lord 
Thomas  Howard  (sou  of  the  attainted  Earl  of 
SuiHiT),LordQilBB  Paulet,abd  James  Blount, 
lord  Mountioy.  But  his  favourite  sohool- 
fiallow  was  Baraaby  Fitzpatrick  [q.  v.],  heir 
(rf  Bamaby,  lord  of  Upper  Ossory ,  with  whom 
he  maintiuned  in  the  lutt  years  of  his  short  life 
an  a&otionat«  ottfree^pondeBco  (printed  by 
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Horace  Walpole,  1772).  Fuller  and  Buraet 
assert  that  Fitzpatriek  was  tlie  prince's  *  whip- 
ping-boy/ suffering  tn  his  own  person  the 
punishments  due  to  the  prince's  oSencea. 

Edward  was  at  Hatfield  when  Henry  VIII 
died  (21  Jan.  1646-7).  He  was  little  more 
than  nine,  and  had  nerer  been  formally  cre- 
ated Prince  of  Wales,  although  tiie  cwemon  v 
had  been  in  contemplation.  Henry's  will, 
dated  80  Dec.  1646,  constituted  Edward  his 
lawfulheirand8uccessor,and  named  eighteen  ! 
executors  to  act  as  a  council  of  regency  during 
the  prince's  minority,  with  twelve  others  as  ' 
assistant^xecutors  to  be  summoned  to  council 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  flz8t4iamed  body. 
Among  the  chief  executors  were  Edwaia's 
unde,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  and  Viscount 
Lisle  (afterwards  Duke  of  Nortfaumberliuid). 
On  the  day  after  Henry's  death  Hertford 
brought  Edward  and  his  sister  Elizabeth  to 
Enfi^d,  and  on  Monday,  31  Jan.,  Edward  was 
taken  to  the  Tower  of  London.  On  Tuesday 
the  lords  of  the  council  did  homage,  and 
Lord-chancellor  Wriothesley  announced  that 
the  council  of  regency  had  chosen  Hertford 
to  be  governor  and  protector  of  the  realm, 
Thelordchancellorandotherofficers  of  justice 
rennied  their  posts  to  be  reinstalled  in  them 
by  uie  new  king.  On  4  Feb.  the  lord  pro- 
tector assumed  the  additional  offices  of  lord 
treasurer  and  earl  marshaL  Dudley  became 
cfaamberiainr  and  the  protector's  ImUier, 
Thomas  Seymour,  admiral  All  other  offices 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  previous  holders. 
On  Sunday,  6  Feb.,  the  younr  king,  still  at 
tlie  Tower,  was  created  a  knight  by  his  uncle, 
the  protector,  and  on  18  Feb.  he  distributed 
a  number  of  peerages  among  his  councillors, 
promoting  the  protector  to  the  dukedom  of 
Somerset,  Dudley  to  the  earldom  of  Warwick, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  to  the  barony  of 
Seymour  of  Sudeley.  A  chapter  of  the  Garter 
was  held  on  the  same  day,  and  the  decora- 
tion conferred  on  the  new  Lord  S^mour  and 
others. 

The  coronation  took^ace  in  Westminster 
Abbey  cm  Sunday,  SO  Feb.  On  the  previous 
day  a  sumptuous  procession  conducted  the 
little  king  from  the  Tower  to  Whitehall. 
Atehlushop  Cranmer  placed  three  crowns  in 
.coecesslon  on  the  boys  head,  the  Confessor's 
jCTOWb,  the  imperial  crown,  and  one  that  had 
been  made  specially  for  the  oeca8i<m.  A  brief 
chaise  was  delivered  by  the  archbishop,  in 
"whidi  the  child  was  acknowledsed  to  be  the 
supreme  head  of  tbe  church.  Ilie  two  fol- 
lowing days  were  devoted  to  Rousts  which 
the  kins  witnessed.  During  his  short  reign 
Edward  divided  most  of  his  time  between 
Whitehall  and  Greenwich;  but  he  occa- 
sionally lodged  at  St.  James's  Palace,  and 


in  summer  at  Hampton  Oonrt,Oatlands,  and 
Windsor. 

The  religious  sympatibies  of  the  young 

Since  soon  declared  themselves.  During  tbe 
St  year  of  his  reign  he  mode  the  money- 
offerings  prescribed  by  the  ancient  catho- 
lic ritual  for  Sundays  and  saints'  days,  but 
after  June  1548  the  payments  were  discon- 
tinued, although  a  sum  was  still  set  apart 
for  daily  alms,  and  for  royal  maundies  on 
Maundy  Thursday  and  Easter-day.  Dr.  Ni- 
cholas Ridley,  who  became  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter in  1647,  regularly  preached  before  the 
king  from  the  opening  of  the  reign.  But 
Hugh  Latimer  was  the  favourite  occupant  of 
the  pulpit  in  the  royal  chapel,  and  a  special 
piditit  was  erected  in  the  private  gmidens  at 
Whitehall  to  enable  a  greater  number  of 
persons  to  hear  him  preach.  Edward  '  used 
to  note  every  notable  sentence '  in  the  ser* 
mens,  '  especially  if  it  touched  a  king,'  and 
talked  them  over  with  his  youthful  com- 
panions afterwards.  On  29  June  1648  (Jar- 
diner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  preached,  and 
was  expected  to  compromise  himself  by  at* 
tacking  the  reformed  doctrine,  but  he  disap- 
pointed his  enemies  by  acknowledging  the 
king's  title  as  supreme  head  of  Uie  church. 
When  parliament  (23  Nov.)  was  debating 
the  Boole  of  ConiDum  Prayer,  and '  a  notable 
disputation  of  the  sacnmoit'  arose  'in  the 
parliamenthoiiBe,*  Edward  is  i^orted  to  have 
taken  keen  interest  in  the  disenssion,  and 
shrewdly  critidsed  some  of  the  speakers.  In 
Lent  1549  Latimer  preached  hia  celebrated 
series  of  sermons  addressed  to  the  youi^ 
king's  court.  A  year  later,  Hooper,  Fone% 
Leverj  Day,  and  other  pronounced  reuirmers, 
occupied  the  pulpit,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
reign  John  Knox  delivered  several  sermons  at 
Windsor,  Hampton  Court,  and  Westminster. 

Somerset  ana  his  fellow-councillors  were 
of  the  king's  way  of  thinking.  The  early 
legislation  of  the  reign  respecting  the  prayer- 
book,  uniformity  of  service,  and  the  formu- 
laries of  the  church  seemed  to  set  the  Befixr^ 
mation  on  a  pennanent  and  onassiulalde  fbofr- 
ing.  Reformers  hastened  to  England  fixnn 
foreign  countries,  and  they  vied  with  native 
protestants  in  eulogising  Edward's  piety  and 
devotion  to  their  doctrine,  to  which  they  pr^ 
tended  to  attribute  the  religious  advance. 
Bartholomew  Traheron,  writing  to  Bullingsr 
of  Zurich  (28  Sept.  1648),  says  of  the  king: 
'  A  more  holy  disposition  has  nowhere  exist«d 
in  our  time.'  Martin  Bucer  reported  (15  May 
1560)  that  'nostudy  delights nim  more  than 
that  of  the  holy  scriptures,  of  which  he  reads 
daily  ten  chapters  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion.' Bucer  also  wrote  to  Calvin  ten  days 
later  that '  the  king  is  exerting  all  his  power 
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for  the  restoratioa  of  God'a  hiDgdom,'  Peter 
Martyr  and  John  ab  Ulmis  spoke  in  a  like 
Btrain.  When  in  July  1550  Hooper  was 
offered  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  and  raised 
Directions  to  part  of  the  requisite  oath,  Ed- 
ward ie  said  to  have  etased  the  olqeetion- 
able  danae  with  his  own  pen  (Ztaidk  lattert, 
iii.667).  On4Deo.l60Oaf^tMichprDtestant 
in  London,  Frands  BuJ^oyne,  sent  to  Calvin 
a  description  of  an  interview  he  had  with 
Edmrd,  when  the  joung  king  made  many 
inquiries  about  the  great  reformer.  C^vin, 
taking  the  hint,  sent  the  king  a  long  letter  of 
advice  and  exhortation  in  January  1660-i. 
When  Knox  wrote  later  of  his  experience  as 
a  preacher  at  the  court,  he  described  as  im- 
Burpsssable  and  altt^th^  beyond  his  years 
theun^'s  *  godly  disposition  towards  virtue, 
and  chiefly  towards  Qod's  truth.'  Nicholas 
Udal,  in  Jus  dedication  of  his  translation  of 
Erumn^s  paraphrase  of  the  NewTestunent, 
is  extraTagantly  eulogistic,  and  Bale,  in  his 
'  Senptores,'  adds  U>  his  own  praises  of  the 
English  '  Josiab,'  as  Edward  was  genendly 
called  by  his  panegyrists,  the  testimonies  <» 
Sleidan  and  Biblionder,  besides  oomplinien- 
taiT  epigrams  by  Parkhurst. 

Edwwd  lived  a  solitary  life.  He  only  ac- 
knowledged any  friendship  with  Cheke  and 
Fitzpatrick,  His  sisters  had  separate  house- 
holds and  seldom  saw  him.  His  intellec- 
tual precocity  and  religious  ardour  were  un- 
accompanied by  any  show  of  natural  afiec- 
tion.  Although  so  young,  he  showed  traces 
of  his  isther's  harshness  as  well  as  much 
natmal  dignity  of  bearing.  Protector  Somer- 
set was  nearly  always  with  hinLJbut  the  king 
trottted  him  with  indi^rraee.  The  protector 
left  forSeotland  m  1647  to  enforce  by  war  the 
fiUfllment  of  the  marriage  treaty  between 
Edward  and  Queen  Mary  whidi  the  Scottish 
rulers  were  anxious  to  repudiate.  The  French 
aided  the  Scotch,  and  Boulogne  was  tsJcen. 
InSomerset'sabsence  his  treacherous  brother, 
Lord  Se7mour,theadmiral,attemptedtoouBt 
him&omall  place  in  the  kinf^'s  regard.  Lord 
Sevmonr  constantly  sought  interviews  with 
Edward,  and  remarked  on  one  occasion  that 
the  protector  was  ^flowing  old.  Thereupon 
the  king  cooUy  rephed,*  It  were  better  that  he 
should  die.'  llusistiiekiiufsawnaeooQntof 
the  conversation.  After  Lord  Seymour  was 
thrown  into  the  Tower  by  the  inotector  on  a 
ciiaige  of  treason,  theprivy  coundl  went  ina 
hody  tothekiiig(24Feb.  1648-9) to  demand 
anthorisationfbrniTthrainooeedingB :  the  king 
gave  the  required  consent  with  much  dignity 
and  the  utmost  readiness,  and  on  10  MaiMi 
showed  equal  coolness  in  agreeing  to  his  exe- 
cution. In  October  1649  the  councillors, 
undtt  Dudl^f  rerolttd  agaijut  Uie  f  rotsctor. 


On  6  Oct.  Somerset  heard  tidings  of  their 
action,  and  hastily  removed-  the  king  from 
Hampton  Court  to  Windsor.  He  was  sub* 
sequently  charged  with  having  alarmed  Ed- 
ward  by  tellin^^  him  that  his  life  was  in  perils 
with  having  injured  his  health  by  the  hissti^ 
ness  of  his  remonl,  and  with  having  left  the 
royal  room  at  Windsor  uiwiarded  while  his 
own  was  fully  garrisoned.  Sonibrset  was  sent 
to  the  Tower  on  14  Oct.  On  12  Oct.  thehostile 
councillors  exj^lained  to  the  king  at  Windsor 
the  reasons  of  their  policy.  The  boy,  who 
had  been  suffering  from  '  a  rheum,*  at  once 
fell  in  with  their  suggestions,  and  catalogued 
in  his  journal  his  uncle's  faults:  'Ambition, 
vainglory,  entering  into  rash  wars  in  my 
youth  .  .  .  enriching  himself  of  my  ttea^ 
sure,  following  his  own  opinion,  and  doing 
all  by  his  own  authority.*  On  16  Oct.  the 
council  met  at  Hampton  Court  and  nomi- 
nated the  Maiquis  of  Northampton,  theEaziU 
of  Arundel  ana  Warwick,  and  Lwda  Wmb- 
worth,  St.  John,  and  Russell,  to  be  lords  go- 
vernors of  the  king  for  poUtlcBl  and  educa- 
tional  purposes.  New  honours  and  offices 
were  beiitowed  on  the  prominent  leaders  in 
the  revolt ;  the  hopes  ol  the  lionuin  catholics 
rose,  but  it  was  soon  apparent  that  much  of 
Somerset's  power  had  been  transferred  to  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  no  intention  of 
reversingthe  ecclesiastical  policy.  On  17  Oct. 
the  king  mode  a  state  progress  through  Lon- 
don, and  in  the  following  summer  took  an 
exceptionally  long  journey  from  Westmin- 
ster to  Windsor  (23  Julv),  Guildford,  Oking, 
Oatland%  Nonsveh,  lUraimond,  and  back  to 
Westminster  (16  Oct)  All  l3»  halts  at 
nig^t  w«re  nude  at  Uia  n^j^-  palaces  or 
manoi>Jiooses.  At  Oking  the  Princess  Mary 
was  Bummmed  to  meet  her  brother. 

Somerset  was  pardoned  16  Feb.  1519-60, 
and  returned  to  court  (31  March)  and  to  the 
council  (10  April)  with  diminished  prestige. 
Lady  Seymour,  the  kin^s  grandmother  and 
Somerset's'  mother,  di^  in  the  following 
autumn,  and  the  council  on  ISOot.  defecated 
the  wearing  of  mourning  for  her.  Schemes 
of  marriage  for  the  young  long  were  now 
under  discussion.  The  treaty  of  marriage 
with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  made  in  1643  had 
been  fluaUj  repudiated  by  Scotland,  and  the 
girl  was  betoMhed  to  Fnmias,  the  dauphin 
of  Prance.  Accordingto  JohnLedey,hiaum 
of  Ross,  when  Edward  Mitertained  Mary^ 
mother,  Mary  of  Chiise,  on  her passingthrough 
England  in  July  1651,  he  remmded  her  atuiB 
old  engagement,  and  asked  for  its  fulfilment 
(i)e,Orvtne  Scotorum,  Rome,  1678,  p.  513), 
but  the  story  is  not  supported.  On  24  Mardt 
1549-60  peace  was  signed  with  both  France 
and  Scotland  and  it  was  decided  that  Edward 
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should  propose  for  tlie  hand  of  Prmcees  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Henri  II  of  fVanoe,  the 
1^7  who  ultimately  married  fliilip  II  of 
Spain.  In  May  1661  the  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton went  on  a  smcial  emlwa^  to  Fane 
to  invert  theprincflars  &dierwith  the  ord»> 
of  the  OartM',  and  to  determine  settlements. 
The  marriaee  was  agreed  to,  but  it  was  de- 
«ided  to  defei^tB  celebration  till  both  parties 
had  reached  the  age  of  twelve.  In  Joly  a 
French  ambassador,  Mar6ehal  de  St.  Anar6, 
brought  Edward  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and 
Warwick  procured  a  portrait  of  theprincesB, 
which  he  directed  the  king  to  display  so  as 
to  arrest  the  ambassador's  attention.  The 
marriage  could  hardly  have  commended  itself 
to  Edirard's  reli^oue  prejudices,  which  grew 
rttOD^er  with  hu  years.  The  queetion  of 
pemutting  Princess  Mazy  to  celebrate  mass 
had  more  than  once  been  undor^  council's 
dleeoBsion,  and  permission  had  been  refused. 
When  she  positively  declined  to  adopt  the 
new  serrice-book  in  May  1561,  the  empetcx 
instructed  Sir  Richard  Morysin,  the  English 
-ambassadcvat  hiscourt,  todnnand  in  his  name 
complete  religioBS  liberty  fbr  the  princess. 
Some  ot  the  oouncillorB  snraeated  that  the 
wishes  of  the  emperor^uld  be  respected,  but 
the  king  is  etatea  to  have  resolutely  opposed 
the  grant  of  special  privileges  to  his  sister  (cf. 
Sari.  AfS.  S63,(.im).  JaneDormer^dnchess 
of  Foia,  asserts  that  Mary  was  left  practically 
at  liliertv  to  do  as  she  pleased,  tut  she  had 
much  affection  f<n  her  wroth er,  and  had  hopes 
of  converting  him  to  her  &ith.  Parsons  re- 
peated the  story  in  his  'Three Conversions  of 
England '(1604\pt.iv.  p.  860.  Bttttiiereia 
no  reason  to  donbt  the  king's  resolution  when- 
ever Bomish  praetiuee  were  in  debate.  The 
king  with  Onnmer  has  been  chained  with 
personal  responsibility  for  the  eze^ition  of 
Joan  Booher  [q.  v.],  the  anabaptist,  in  May 
1660;  hut  althon^  he  just  mentions  her 
death  in  his  diary,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  consulted  in  the  matter. 

On  16  Oct.  1561  Somerset  was  attacked 
anew.  Warwick  resolved  to  secure  the  reins 
of  government,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  been 
created  Doke  of  Northumberland  contrived 
ttf  have  Somerset  sent  to  the  Tover.  Ed- 
ward wu  an  easy  pr^  to  the  ambitious 
nobleman.  He  accepted  all  lihe  filse  chaises 
preferred  against  Somerset  as  tru^  related 
the  proceedings  against  his  uncle  with  great 
fulness  in  his  diary,  and  after  signing  the 
warrant  for  his  execution  laconically  noted 
that '  the  Suke  of  Somerset  had  his  head  cut 
off  on  Tower  Hill  on  3S  Jan.  1651-S.*  .Hie 
same  heartlessness  is  Evinced  in  the  king's 
r^erence  to  the  matter  in  his  correspondence 
wi^  Fitspetriok. 


Edward,  whoee  health  hod  hitherto  been 

food,  was  constitutionally  weak,  and  in  April 
662 was  attacked  by  both  measlu  and  amaUp 
pox.  On  16  April  toe  parliamwit,  which  had 
sat  from  the  b^^nning  of  the  reign,  was  dift> 
solved,  and  the  ipyal  aasei^  riven  iiv  aommia- 
sion  to  many  InUs.  OnlSMa;fBawsidwas 
sofficiently  recovered  to  ride  in  Greenwich 
Park  with  a  party  of  archers.  Soon  after- 
wards CSielra,  the  king's  tutor,  fell  ilL  and 
Edward  showed  unusual  oonoam.  "at  at- 
tributed Cheke's  recovery  to  his  pravBES.  In 
the  autumn  William  lliomas,  den  of  the 
council,  offi^ed  instruction  in  statecraft  to 
the  kii^,  and  submitted  eighty-fire  politi- 
cal questions  for  his  ctmsideratioo.  Edwud 
e^reed  to  receive  fnun  Hiomas  essays  <m  stipu- 
lated Bulgecte,  and  Thomas  submitted  to  him 
papers  on  a  proposal  to  ieform  the  debaaad 
currency,  on  foreign  alliances,  and  forma  of 
government,  Oirolano  OsTdaiio,  the  gnat 
Milanese  phys^ian,  visited  him  in  Sefitemher 
or  October,  and  wrote  an  interesting  aecotmt 
of  his  interviews,  in  which  he  eulogised  the 
young  king's  learning.  He  cast  cdward's 
Qoroscope  and  Ibietola  tiiat  he  wonld  zeadli 
middle  age. 

The  empire  and  France  were  at  war  in 
the  summer  of  1653,  and  Edward  watched 
the  struggle  with  the  utmost  interest.  The 
^wth  of  his  intelligence  in  political  ques- 
tions is  well  attested  b^  Queen  Maiyof  Gmise, 
who  asserted,  after  visiting  him  in  1651,  that 
he  waswiser  than  any  other  of  the  three  kings 
whom  she  had  met.  The  emMror  applied  for 
the  fulfilment  of  Hnuy  Vnrs  tre^  of  aUi- 
ance,  while  the  F^cnoeh  king  piHnted  ontthat 
he  was  allied  with  the  protestant  priiieaa  at 
Europe,  and  therefore  deserved  F.nVtali  aid. 
But  Edward's  advisers  muntained  a  strict 
neutrality.  Onl9Junel66Shesignedletten 
of  congratulations  on  recent  success  addreaaed 
to  both  combatants.  In  July,  at  the  request 
of  Northumberland,  Edwmrd  nived  amarriace 
between  the  duke's  son,  Ghuldrard,  and  I«dy 
Margaret  Clifford,  a  kiiiswoman  of  the  royal 
famuy.  Edward's  complete  subjection  to 
Northtimberland  caused  much  diseatisfaedon 
outside  the  court.  In  August  1662  a  woman, 
MinbethHuggonSiWaa  chained  with  libelling 
Northumberland  for  his  treatment  of  Soner- 
set,  and  with  saying  that '  the  ktii|[  ahowad 
himself  an  unnatural  neidi6W,andwithaUahe 
did  wish  that  she  had  the  jerU^  of  him.'  Om. 
S3  Aug.  Edward  made  a  progress  to  Christo- 
ohurch,  Hampriiire,  and  wrote  of  it  wttih. 
satisfaction  to  nis  friend  Fltxpatri^  Knox 
asserted  that  in  the  lost  sermon  he  preached 
before  the  court  he  was  not  E^iaring  in  his 
denunoistiens  of  Northumberlsiid  and  Win- 
chester, who  wholly  controlled  tfaa  Idngfa 
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action  (i=*ayf^/W  A^nomtion,  1554).  With 
November  1652 ,  Edward's  joornal  ceases. 
The  following  Christmas  was  celebrated  with 
NoloBged  feetirities  «t  Greenwich,  bat  in 
January  l^e  king's  fatal  sicknefis  bemi. 
William  Baldwin,  in  his  *  Funeialles  of  Ed- 
ward  the  Sizt,'  attributee  it  to  a  cold  cau^t 
at  tennia.  A  rackii^  oou^  wored  the  first 
tign  of  rapid  conenmption.  On  6  Feb.  Prin- 
cess Haiyrisited  him  in  atsta.  On  16  Feb.  the 
petformanoe  of  a  play  wta  countermanded 
'^br  occasion  that  nia  grace  was  Bick.'  On 
1  March  Edward  opened  a  new  parliament ; 
the  members  assembled  at  Whitehall  in  con- 
sequence of  his  illnesfi,  and  he  took  the  com- 
munion after  Bishop  Bidle;^'"  sermon.  On 
81  Hatch  the  members  again  assembled  at 
Wlutehall,  and  Edward  dissolved  them. 

According  to  Orafton,  fiidiey's  frequent 
references  inhii  sermons  to  the  distress  among 
the  London  poor  powerfolly  excited  the  long's 
■ynmthj,  ud  he  expressed  great  anxiety  m 
liu  uat  year  to  atferd  them  Kone  retie£  ISb 
diseHtsed  the  matter  with  IUdley,and  wrote 
for  sngvestionB  to  the  lard  mayor.  Stringent 
legislation  against  Tagabondfi  and  b^gans 
had  been  passed  m  the  first  year  of  the  reign, 
bnt  the  evil  had  not  decreased.  After  due 
consultation  it  was  resolred  that  the  royal 
palace  of  Bridewell  shoold  be  handed  over 
to  the  corporation  of  London  as  '  a  work- 
honse  for  the  poor  and  idle  people.'  On 
10  April  the  grant  was  made,  and  on  the 
next  day  Edward  received  the  lord  mayor 
at  Whitehall  and  knighted  him.  The  palace 
was  not  applied  to  its  new  uses  till  1665  (ef. 
A.  J.  Oopbland's  Bridewell  Boyal  Hoepital, 
At  the  same  time  Edward  arranged 
thsA  CHiriEt's  EoeNtBL  the  old  Grey  Friars' 
monaataty,  should  be  defeated  to  the  mriee 
of  poor  sehoUrs,  and  that  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital should  be  applied  for  the  reception  and 
medical  treatment  of  the  sick.  The  citizens  of 
London  subscribed  money  for  these  purposes, 
and  Iher,  and  not  the  sing,  were  mainly 
responsible  for  the  snccees  m  the  charitabU 
schemes.  A  similar  application  of  Saroy 
Hospital  received  Edward's  assent. 

In  the  middle  of  April  Edward  went  by 
water  to  Greenwich.  Alarming  reports  of 
his  health  were  current  in  May,  and  many 
persons  were  set  in  the  pillory  for  hinting 
that  he  iras  soffering  from  the  affects  of  a 
fliow-workiiigpoiflon.  Dr.  George  Owen  and 
Dr.  lliQinaB  Wan^  irare  in  constant  attend- 
ance trith  four  other  medical  men,  but  they 
foolishly  allowed  experiments  to  be  tried  with 
a  quack  remedy  whnh  had  disastrous  effects. 
In  the  middle  of  TSaj  Astdne  da  Noailles, 
the  French  ambassador,  was  reccired  the 
king,  ^riio  was  then  TfiEy       01^  on  16  May 


Princess  Mary  wrote  to  congratulate  him  on 
a  reported  improvement.  On  SI  May  Lord 
Guildford  Dudley  was  married  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  In  the  second  week  of  June  the  king's 
ease  seemed  hopeless,  and  Northomberhmd 
induced  him  to  draw  up  a '  devise  of  the  suc- 
cession '  in  Lady  Jane  s  favour  and  to  the 
exelnnon  trf  his  sistefs.  In  the  autograph 
draft  the  king  first  wrote  that  the  crown 
was  to  pass  'to  the  U  Skdxs  heires  made&' 
bat  for  these  words  he  subseq  vently  substi- 
tuted  'to  the  L'  Jane  &  her  heires  maales' 
(see  Fetyt  M8.  in  Inner  Temple  Libmy). 
On  14  June  Lord-cUef-^ustice  Montagu  and 
the  law  officers  of  the  crown  were  summoned 
to  the  king's  chamber  to  attest  the  devise. 
Montagu  intKgnantly  dedined,  but  he  was 
recalled  the  next  day,  and  on  receiving  a 
general  pardon  fhnn  the  king  to  free  him  from 
all  the  possible  consequences  of  his  act,  he  con- 
sented to  prepare  the  needful  lett^  patent. 
An  undertaking  to  carry  out  the  king's  wishes 
was  signed  by  the  oeunciUors,  law  offioere, 
and  many  others.  The  original  instrument 
is  in  HurL  MS.  86,  f.  884.  Aeeoidii^  to 
notes  made  for  his  last  will  at  the  same 
time  Edward  left  10,000/.  to  each  of  his  sis- 
ters provided  they  chose  husbands  with  con- 
sent of  the  council ;  gave  160/.  a  year  to  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge;  directed  that  the 
Savoy  Hospital  scheme  should  be  carried 
oat ;  that  a  tomb  should  be  erected  to  his 
father's  memory,and  monuments  placed  over 
thegravesofEdwardlVandHenryVII.  He 
warned  England  against  entering  cm  foreign 
wars  or  altering  her  religion.  Almost  the 
last  suitor  to  have  an  audience  was  (^)  Tho- 
mas Gresham,  the  English  agent  in  Flanders, 
to  whom  the  king  promised  some  reward  for 
his  Berrices,  saying  that  he  should  know  thftt 
he  serred  a  king.  On  1  July  the  eooKal 
declared  that  the  alarming  accounts  of  Ed- 
ward'sconditionwerefohe,l}at  he  died  peace- 
fully in  the  arms  of  his  attendant,  Sir  Heiuy 
Sidney,  on  6  July,  after  repeating  a  prayer 
of  his  own  composition,  'The  body  was  em- 
balmed, and  on  7  Aug.,  aftw  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  vain  effort  to  give  practice 
effect  to  Edward's  devise  of  the  succession  [see 
DuBLBT,  Ladt  Jaith,  and  Dudlbt,  Johh], 
the  remains  were  removed  to  WhitdialL  The 
funeral  tookplace  the  next  day,  in  Henry  "VITb 
Cbapel,  but  no  monnment  marked  the  mve. 
Ihe  chief  mourner  was  Lord-treasurer  Win>- 
chester,  and  the  cost  of  the  ceremony 
amounted  to  S,946J^9l«.ftl.  Queen  Maiyal^ 
tended  high  mass  for  the  dead  in  the  Tower 
chapel  on  the  day  of  the  faneraL 

In  stature  Edward  was  short  for  his  age; 
he  was  of  fiur  complexion,  With  grey  eyes 
and  sedttte  boazing.  HwyesTwre  ■wwik  (et 
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Peteb  Letevs's  Pathway  to  Sealthy  1632, 
f.  12),  and  he  aometimes  Buffered  from  deaf- 
ness. An '  epit^li  *  ballad  was  issued  on  tiis 
death ,  and  in  1500  William  Baldwin  issued  a 
loDff  poem, '  Funeralles  of  Edward  the  Sixt.' 

Numberless  portraits  of  Edward  are  ex- 
tant, nearly  ^  are  wrongly  attributed  to 
Holbein,  bketches  of  the  prince  as  an  in&nt, 
at  the  age  of  seven  and  at  the  date  of  his 
accession  (in  profile),  are  now  at  Windsor. 
The  first  two  have  been  en^^Ted  by  Dalton, 
Bartoloui,  and  Ckioper.  The  finished  pic* 
ture  pajnted  &om  the  first  was  Holbein's  gift 
to  Henry  VIH  in  1639,  and  was  engraved 
by  HoUar  in  1650 ;  the  finished  picture  from 
the  second  sketch  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of 
Exetor;  that  ftom  the  third  belongs  to  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke.  At  Cfarist^s  Hospital  are 
a  portrait  at  tJie  age  of  niiu  ((hi  panel),  and 
copies  from  cniginals  at  Petworth  and  Hamp- 
tonCourtpaintedafberhisaccesaion.  Thetwo 
latter  have  been  repeatedly  engraved.  Guil- 
liam  Stretes,  Marc  Willems,  and  Hans  Huet 
are  known  to  have  been  employed  by  Ed- 
ward VI  in  portrait-painting,  and  they  are 
doubtless  ren>onsible  lor  most  of  the  pictures 
ascribed  to  Holbein.  Edward  VI  also  figures 
in  the  ^reat  family  picture  at  Hampton  Court 
with  his  father,  stepmother  (Catherine  Parr), 
and  two  sisters;  in  the  picture  of  iiis  corona- 
tion, engraved  from  the  original  at  Cowdroy 
(now  burnt)  by  Basire  in  1787 ;  in  the  draw- 
ing of  his  council  in  Grafton's  'Statutes,' 
1648.  In  Bale's 'Scriptores,' 1549,  there  is  au 
engraving  representing  Bale  giving  the  king 
a  hook,  uid  in  Granmer's  '  Catechism/  1548, 
is  a  similar  illustration.  '  Latimer  preaching 
before  Edward  *  appears  in  Foxe's  '  Acts  and 
Honimients,'  and  Vertue  engraved  a  picture 
by  Holbein  of  Edward  \'l  and  the  lord  mayor 
founding  the  city  hospital,  the  original  of 
whicii  18  in  Bridewell.  Seventeenth-cen- 
tury statues  are  at  St.  Thomas's  and  Christ's 
Hospitals.   An  older  bust  is  at  Wilton. 

Edward's  *  Journal ' — a  daily  chronicle  of 
his  life  from  his  accession  to  28  Nov.  1552 — 
in  hia  autogr^ih^  is  in  the  Cottonion  Library 
at  the  Britidi  Museum  (Ifen  M8. 0.  x.)  It« 
authmUoity  is  thoxoogmy  eatabUdied.  It 
fanned  the  foundation  of  Hayward*s  *  Life,' 
and  was  first  printed  by  Burnet  in  his '  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation.'  Declamations  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  French  essays,  private  and 
public  letters,  notes  for  a  reform  of  the  order 
of  the  Garter,  and  notes  of  sermons  are  ex- 
tant in  ^e  kii^s  own  handwriting,  chiefly  in 
the  British  Museum  Library.  All  these  have 
been  printed  in  J.  G.  Nichols's  'Literary  Re- 
mains of  Edward  VT.'  His  own  copy  of  the 
'Latin  Grammar'  (1540)  is  at  Dunbetb; 
anotiber  copy  lichiy  bound  fox  Im  009  (dated 


J 1642)  is  at  the  British  Museum.  The!EVench 
I  treatise  by  the  king  against  the  papal  supre- 
I  macy  was  published  separa^tely  in  an  Elnglish 
translation  in  1682  and  1810,  and  with  the 
original  in  1674.  The  rough  draft  in  the 
king's  handwriting  is  in  Brit.  Mua.  MS.  Addit. 
5464,  and  the  perfected  copyintheCandnidge 
Univ.  Library,  Bd.  xii.  69. 

[A  complete  menKur,  with  extracts  from  the 
Fnvy  Cotmcil  Registers  and  from  other  original 
documents,  ispredxed  to  J.  Q-.  Nichols's  Literary 
Bemaias  (RoxI)urg;b6  Clab,  ]  857).  This  memoir 
Bupersedos  Sir  John  Haywaid's  Life  (1630)  and 
Tytler's  Eoglatid  under  Edward  VI  and  Mary 
(1839).  See  also  SiraRMarkham's  Edward  VI, 
I907>  Other  authorities  are  Machyn's  IKaiy 
(Camd.Soc.);  Chronicleof  the  Grey  Fruir8(Csmd. 
Soc.) ;  Chronicle  of  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Jane 
(Camd.  Soc) ;  Grafton's  Chronicle ;  Foxe's  Acta, 
which  devotes  much  space  to  EdwMd's  reign  and 
character ;  Zurich  Letters,  vol.  i. ;  Epistoln  As- 
cbami ;  Cal.  State  Papen  (Domestic) ;  Strype's 
Annals,  and  Historia  deHe  eose  ooccmn  nel  regno 
d'lo^ktltenra  in  materia  del  Dncadi  Nortombenan 
(Venice,  1658).  Fronde's  History,  Canon  Dixon's 
Church  History,  Ungord's  History,  and  A.  F. 
Pollard's  England  uoder  Protector  Somerset 
(1900)  record  the  events  of  the  time.]    8.  L. 

EDWARD,  Pbincb  op  Walbs  (1330- 
1376),  called  the  Buck  Pbiitce,  and  som&> 
times  Edwabd  IV  (Euloffivm)  and  Edwakd 
OF  Woodstock  (Bakbb),  the  eldest  son  of  Ed- 
ward in  [q.  v.]  and  Queen  Philipp^was  bom 
at  Woodstock  on  16  June  1330.  His  faUter 
on  16  Sept.  allowed  five  hundred  marks  a 
year  from,  the  profits  of  the  county  of  Chester 
for  his  maintenance,  and  on  26  Feb.  follow- 
ing the  whole  of  these  profits  were  assigned 
to  the  (}ueen  for  maintaining  him  and  the 
king's  sister  Eleanor  {Feedeni,  ii.  793,  811). 
In  tiie  July  of  that  year  the  king  proposed 
to  marry  him  to  a  daughter  of  FhiCp  VI  of 
France  (ib.  p.  822).  On  18  March  1833  he 
was  invested  with  the  earldom  and  county  of 
Chester,  and  in  the  parliament  of  0  Feb.  1337 
hewas created  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  received 
the  duchy  by  charter  dated  17  March.  This 
is  the  earliest  instance  of  the  creation  of  a, 
duke  in  England.  By  the  terms  of  the  charter 
the  duchy  was  to  m  held  by  him  and  the 
eldest  BOOS  of  kiogsof  Ei^laiid(Co[7BTHO?B, 
p.  0).  His  tutor  was  Dr.  Walter  Burley 
[q.  v.]  of  Merton  CoUe^,  Oxford.  Hia  reve- 
nues wereplaced  at  the  disposal  of  his  mother 
in  March  1334  for  the  expenses  she  incurred 
in  bringing  up  him  and  his  two  sisters,  Isa- 
bella and  Joan  (Ftedera,  ii.  880).  I^imoura 
of  an  impending  French  invasion  led  the  king 
in  August  1335  to  order  that  he  and  hia 
household  should  remove  to  Nottingham 
Castle  as  a  place  of  safety  (Jb.  p.  919).  When 
two  cardinal*  came  to  England  at  the  end  ol 
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1S37  to  make  peace  between  the  king  and 
Philip,  the  Buke  of  Gorawell  is  said  to  have 
met  them  outside  the  city  of  London,  and  in 
eompaay  vith  manynoblee  to  have  conducted 
them  to  tiie  king  (HoLnuHKD).  OnllJuly 
1888  lua  father,  who  was  on  the  point  of 
leatin^  EnHand  fm  Flandsze,  appointed  him 
guardian  of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  the  same  office  on 
27  May  1840  and  6  Oct  1342  {Fadera,  u. 
104^  1125, 1313) ;  he  waaof  course  toovoung 
to  take  any  save  a  nominal  part  in  tne  ad- 
ministiation,  which  was  carried  on  by  the 
council.  In  order  to  attach  John,  mke  of 
Brabant,  to  his  cause.  Hie  king  in  1389  pro- 
iiosed  a  marriage  between  the  young  Duke  of 
Cornwall  and  John's  daughter  Margaret,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1346  wrote  urgent^  to  Pope 
Clement  VI  for  a  dispensation  for  this  map> 
ziasB  (&•  ii.  1063,  iiL  82.  85).  On  12  May 
1843  Edward  created  the  duke  Prince  « 
Wales,  in  a  parliameotheld  at  Westminster, 
ioTSS^ig  him  with  a  drclet,  gold  ring,  and 
cilTeriod.  The  prince  acennpanied  his  father 
to  Sluys  on  S  July  1346,  and  Edward  tried 

topergnadethebuqromaBtersofOhent3>^t>ffes, 
and  Yprea  to  accept  his  son  as  their  lord,  out 
the  murder  of  Van  Artevelde  put  an  end  to 
this  project.  Both  in  September  and  in  the 
following  April  the  prince  was  called  on  to 
furnish  troops  from  his  principality  and  earl- 
dom for  the  impending  campaign  in  France, 
and  as  he  incnrred  heavy  d^ts  in  the  king's 
serriee  his  father  authonsed  him  to  make  his 
will,  and  prorided  that  in  case  he  fell  in  the 
war  his  executors  should  hare  all  his  revenue 
for  a  year  (ib.  iii.  84).  He  s^ed  with  the 
king  on  11  July,  and  as  soon  as  he  landed  at 
Ija  Hwue  reeeiTed  kni^thoodfirom  his  fiitfaer 
Cib.  p.  90;  letter  of  Edward  III  to  Archbishop 
of  York,  Hetrotpective  Meview,  u  119 ;  Mot. 
rarl  iii.  163;  CuinraB,  1.  146>.  Then  he 
*  made  a  right  good  beginning,  fin  he  xode 
through  the  Ootentin,  burning  and  ravaging 
ft«  he  went,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
taking  of  Caen  and  in  the  ensagement  with 
the  force  under  Godemar  du  FaV,  which  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  the  English  army  from 
crossing  the  Somme  by  the  ford  of  Blanque- 
ta^ne.  Eariy  on  Saturday,  26  Aug.,  he  re- 
ceived the  saerament  with  his  father  st  Or6cy, 
And  took  the  command  of  the  right,  or  van, 
of  the  army  with  the  Earls  AVarwick  and 
Oxftiid,Geoffi«yHaroourt,Ohandos,and  other 
leaders,  and  at  the  head,  it  is  said,  though 
the  numbers  are  by  no  means  trustworthy, 
of  eight  hundred  men-at-arms,  two  thousand 
aiebers,  and  a  thousand  Welsh  foot.  When 
the  Genoese  bowmen  were  discomfited  and 
the  ftont  line  of  the  French  was  in  some 
disocder,  the  prince  appears  to  hare  quitted 


his  position  in  order  to  fall  on  their  second 
line.  At  this  moment,  however,  the  Count 
of  Alenfon  chaiged  his  division  with  such 
fury  that  he  was  in  much  ^eril,  and  the 
leaders  who  oonunanded  with  him  sent  a  me»- 
ssn^  to  tell  his  &ther  that  he  was  in  great 
straits  and  to  begforsncoovr.  When  Edward 
learned  that  his  son  was  unwounded,  he  bade 
the  messenger  go  back  and  say  that  he  would 
send  no  help,  for  he  would  that  the  lad  should 
win  his  spurs  (the  prince  was,  however,  al- 
ready a  Imight),  that  the  day  should  be  his, 
and  that  he  and  those  who  had  charge  of  him 
^ould  have  the  honour  of  it.  It  is  said  that 
the  prince  was  thrown  to  the  ^nnd  (BakSB, 
p.  167)  and  was  rescued  by  Richard  de  Beau- 
mont, who  carried  the  banner  of  Wales,  and 
who  threw  the  banner  over  the  prince,  be- 
strode his  body,  and  beat  back  his  assailants 
(Hiatoire  de*  majfewv  ^AbbeviUe,  p.  ^8). 
Haioonrt  now  sent  to  Arundd  help,  ami 
he  fenced  bacih  the  I^nnch,  who  had  pr^Uy 
by  this  time  advanced  to  uw  rising  ground  of 
the  English  porition.  A  flank  attack  on  the 
side  of  Wauicourt  was  next  made  by  the 
Counts  of  Alen^n  and  Ponthieu,  but  the 
English  were  strongly  entrenched  there,  and 
the  French  were  unable  to  penetrate  the  de- 
fences and  lost  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  the 
Counts  of  Alenf  on  and  Blois.  The  two  front 
lines  of  their  army  were  utterly  broken  before 
KingPhilip's  division  engaged.  ThenEdward 
appears  to  nave  advanora  at  the  head  of  the 
reserve,  and  the  rout  soon  became  complete. 
When  Edward  met  his  son  after  the  battle 
was  over,  he  entnraced  him  and  declared  that 
he  had  acquitted  himself  loyally,  and  the 

Since  bowed  low  and  did  reverence  to  his 
ther.  The  next  day  he  joined  the  king  in 
payingfnneral  honours  to  the  kingof  Bohemia 
(Babov  Shtvoub  db  Covbxaht,  BatailU  de 
Cr6ctf,  ed.  1846;  LouAirDltE,  Hiitoire  d Abbe- 
ville; Are^tgoloffiat  xxyiii.  171). 

It  is  oommonly  said  that  the  prince  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  Black  Pnnce  after 
the  battle  of  Cr£cy,and  that  he  was  so  called 
because  he  wore  black  armour  at  the  battle. 
The  first  recorded  notices  of  the  appellation 
seem  to  be  given  by  Leland  ( Collectanea,  ed. 
Heame,  1774,  iL  807)  in  a  heading  to  the 
*  Itinerary 'flKtraeted  from 'Eulogium.'  The 
'  Black  nince,'  however,  is  not  in  the '  Enlo- 
gium '  of  theRollsSerieSfexcept  in  theeditcn's 
marginal  notes.  Leland  (ifr.  pp.  471-99)  re- 
peats the  appellation  in  quotations  *  owte  of 
a  booke  of  chroniques  in  Petar  College  Li- 
brary.'  This  '  booke '  is  a  transcript  from  a 
copyof  Caxton's  'Chronile,'withthecontinua- 
tion  by  Dr.  John  Warkworth,  master  of  the 
college,  1478-98  (edited  by  HalliweU  for 
the  Camden  Society,  and  also  printed  in  a 
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modenuaed  text  in  '  Ohron.  of  the  White 
Koi&'pp.l01aq.)  ThenutniuenptfauWark- 
worth'B  autograph, '  monitum,'  but  on  ex&nu- 
natian  is  found  not  to  contain  the  words ' 
*  Black  Prince.'  Other  early  writeirs  who  mve 
Edward  his  well-known  title  are:  Gr^ion 
(1668),  who  writes  (Cbromcle,p.  824,  printed 
1669),  *  Edward,  pnnce  of  Walea,  who  was 
callea  the  hl&cke  piinoe;'  Holinshed  (iii. 
348,  b.  20) ;  Shakespeare,  '  Hewy  V,'  ii.  iv. 
66 ;  uid  in  Speed.  Barnes, '  History  of  Ed- 
ward in '  (1688),  p.  363,  savs :  '  From  this 
time  the  French  b^n  to  call  him  Le  Neoir 
or  the  Black  Prince,'  and  giyee  a  reference 
which  implies  that  the  appellation  is  found 
OL  a  leoorct  of  2  Riohard  II,  bat  his  reference 
doea  not  appear  auffidently  dear  to  admit  of 
variBoation.  The  name  doat  not  oeenr  in  the 
'  Enlogiomi*  the  '  Ohronide '  of  Oeofirey  le 
Baker,  the  'Ohnmioon  AngUn,'  the  '  Poly- 
chionioon '  of  Higden  or  of  Trevisa,  or  in 
Caxton's  'Chronile'  (1483),  nor  is  it  used  by 
Jehan  le  Bel  or  Froissart.  Jehan  de  WaTrin 
(<i.l474  P),who  expounds  a  prophecy  of  Merlin 
aa  applying  to  the  prince,  says  that  he  was 
ealled  *  Fie-de-Plomb  '  {Orimimtet  ^Bngh- 
^arrs,t.Ll.u.c.66,Roll8ed.i.3S6).  Louandre 
(Bi$t.  ^AbbeviUt,  p.  230)  asserte  that  before 
the  battle  Edward  arrayed  his  son  in  black  ar- 
mour, and  it  seems  that  the  prince  used  black 
in  his  h«aldio  devices  (KiOHOLSy  Mojfal  Will*, 
66).  It  is  evident  from  the  notices  of  the 
uxteenth,-ceBttii7  hiat^ans  that  when  they 
wrote  the  name  was  traditional  (the  tubieot 
ia  discussed  in  Dr.  Murrajr's  'Mew  English 
Dictionary,'  art. '  Black  Pnnce,'  pt.  iii.  col.  il 
p.  695;  compare  the  *  AntaqaBry,'.Tol.  zvii. 
No.  100,  p.  183).  As  regards  the  etory  that 
tlw  prince  took  the  creet  of  three  ostrich 
feathers  and  the  motto  '  Ich  dien '  from  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle 
of  Ortey,  it  may  be  noted,  first,  as  to  the 
ostrich  feathers,  that  in  the  manuscript  of 
Jdin  of  Ardemo's  [q.  v.]  '  Hedioa,'  written 
by  William  Seton  {Sloans  MS.  66,  f.  74, 
14Ui  oentO,  is  an  oetrich  feather  used  as  a 
mark  of  renovnoe  to  a  previous  pagtson  which 
the  same  deviee  oeenrfc  *  ubi  de^ngitnr  penoa 
pxindpiaWallia/withtheiemark:  'Etnota 
qned  talem  pennam  albam  portabat  Ed- 
wardns,  primogenitus  E.  regis  Angliee,  super 
distam  suam,  et  illam  pennam  conqUisiyit  de 
B^Boeiiu»,Quem  interfecit  apud  Cresy  in 
finmoia'  (aee  auo  J.  im  Abobbitb,  '  Miscel- 
lanea meoica  et  chirurgica,'  in  Sloane  MS. 
336, 1 68, 14th  cent. ;  but  not,  as  asserted  in 
NoU*  (Bui  Queriee,  2nd  ear.  xi.  293,  in  Ar- 
deerae's  *  Practice,'  Sloans  MS.  76,  f  .  61,  written 
inEnglish  16th  cent.)  Although  the  reference 
and  remark  in  Sloane  MS.  o6  may  be  by 
SotinL  and  not  by  Ardenw,  the  ininoe's  phy- 


siciani  it  ia  evident  that  probably  faefare  the 
prinee'a  dea^  the  ostrich  feather  wm  mom^ 
nised  aa  his  peculiar  badge,  assumed  after  toa 

battle  of  Criey.  While  the  crest  of  John  of 
Bohemia  was  the  entire  wings  of  a  vulture 
'  besprinkled  with  linden  leaves  of  gold  '(poem 
in  Baron  Beiffenburg'a  BiRUrrE,  Duoe  d$ 
Bourffopne;  Olivieb  db  Vr^,  €fi»iatogu 
det  Comtek  de  J?iandre,m.  66-7),  the  ostrieb 
seems  to  have  hten  tiie  oadge  of  Ms  house ; 
it  was  borne  by  Queen  Anne  of  Bohemia,  aa 
well  as  W  her  brother  Wenzel,  and  is  on  her 
effigy  on  nertamh(^rcA<9(>/c^,zzix.82~69). 
The  feather  badge  occurs  as  two  ^theta  on 
four  seals  of  the  prince  (tft.  xxxi.  S61),  and 
as  three  feathers  on  the  alternate  esentcheona 
placed  on  hia  tomb  in  aooordance  vritb  the 
direeUons  of  his  wilL  The  prince  in  hia  viU 
saya  that  the  ftaUma  were  *  fcr  peace,'  i.e. 
for  iousta  and  tonmamenta,  and  calls  them 
his  badge,  not  hia  crest.  Although  the  o»> 
trich  feather  was  Ms  qtedal  badge,  it  was 
placed  on  some  plate  belonging  to  his  mother, 
waa  used  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  feat  here 
by  various  members  of  the  royal  house,  and, 
by  grant  of  Blchard  II,  hv  Thomas  Mowbray, 
duke  of  Norfolk  (ib.  364-79).  The  story  of 
the  prince's  winning  the  featiiers  was  printed, 
probably  for  the  fiivt  time,  by  Gamden  in  his 
'  Remaines.'  In  his  first  edition  (1006)  he 
states  that  it  was  '  at  the  battle  of  Poietiera,' 
p.  161,  but  corrects  this  in  hia  next  edittm 
i[1614),  p.  314  Secondly,  aa  to  the  motto, 
it  appeaia  tiat  the  jninee  uaad  two  mottoe^ 
'  Houmout'  and  '  Ich  dien,'  whldi  arc  botb 
appended  as  signature  to  a  letter  under  his 
pnvy  seal  (Archaoloffu^Txii.  381).  In  his 
wiH  he  directed  that  '  Houmont*  should  be 
written  on  each  of  the  escutoheons  round  hia 
tomb.  But  it  actually  occurs  only  over  the 
escutcheons  bearing  his  arms,  tdiite  over  the 
alternate  escutcheons  with  his  badge,  and 
also  on  the  eecroll  upon  the  quill  of  each 
feather,aretfae word8'iohdiene'(Mc).  *Hon- 
mout '  is  interpreted  as  meaning  high  mood 
or  courage  (ib,  xxxii.  Off).  No  early  tradi- 
tion connecte  'Ich  dien' with  John  of  Bo- 
hemia. Like  '  Houmout,'  it  is  probably  old 
Floniah  ox  Low  German.  Oamden  in  his 
*  Remaines ' (m  tbejmssage  cited  above)  says 
that  it  ia  English,  ' lo  dien,'  that  is  'I 
serve,'  and  that  the  prince  '  ad^oyned  *  the 
motto  to  the  feathers,  and  he  connects  it,  no 
doubt  rightly,  with  ^e  prince's  positional 
heir,  refuring  to  £p.  to  Qalatians,  iv.  1. 

The  prince  waa  present  at  the  siege  of 
Calais,  and  after  the  surrender  o£  the  town 
harried  and  burned  the  country  for  thirty 
miles  round,  and  brought  much  booty  back 
with  him  (KmaHTON,  c  2696).  He  petumed 
to  England  with  his  father  on  IS  Oct.  1847^ 
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took  part  in  the  iousta  and  other  festiTities  ; 
of  Uke  ooaft,  and  waa  inTeeted      the  Mnff ' 
with  the  Dew  order  of  (he  Garter.  He  shared 
in  tlu  king's  duTBlnnu  expedition  to  Oalaia 
in  iitB  last  ds^  of  1318,  eime  to  the  rescue  ; 
of  luB  &tlier,  and  vhm  Che  oombat  was  orer ; 
and  the  kiiiff  and  his  poKuien  sat  down  to ; 
ftast,  hBoatha  othsr  EngliAhnufatsserred 
the  nng  and  hii  guests  at  the  mnt  course  t 
and  then  sat  down  to  meat  at  another  taUe  ' 
(Fbososast,  it.  82).    When  the  kinff  em- 1 
harked  at  Winchrisaa  ob  26  Aag.  1860  to  . 
interoept  the  fleeit  of  La  Cerda,  the  prince 
sailed  with  him,  tlioufiph  in  another  ship,  and 
in  oompuiy  with  his  brother,  the  young  Earl 
of  Kichmoad  (John  of  Gtaont^.    His  ^ip  [ 
was  grapded  hy  a  large  Spanish  ship  and 
wae  sofuU  of  leaks  that  it  was  likelj  to  sink,  i 
and  though  he  and  his  kuighta  attacked  the 
enecey  maafaUv,  they  were  onable  to  take 
her.    The  Eari  of  tancaslsv  came  to  his- 
resene  and  attacked  the  Spaniard  on  tile  other 
ode;  Bh«  was  soon  tann,  hex  «rew  were 
thrown  into  the  sea,  and  es  the  prinee  and 
his  men  got  on  board  her  their  own  ship 
fbnndmed  (ifr.  p.  96 ;  Nicous,  Ib^l  Navy, 
it.  112).  In  1858  some  disturbances  seem  to 
hare  broken  out  in  Che^re,  for  the  prince 
as  eail  raarehed  with  the  Doke  of  Laiusaster 
to  the  neighbouriiood  <^  Chester  to  protect 
the  jnstkes,  who  were  holdii^  an  asatze  there. 
The  men  of  the  earldom  c^ered  to  pay  him 
a  heavy  fine  to  bring  the  assize  to  an  end, 
but  when  they  thought  the^  had  arranged 
matters  the  justices  opened  an  inquisition  of 
tzailhaston,  took  a  lai^  sum  of  money  from 
them,  and  seized  many  houses  and  muim  land 
into  tiw  prince's,  llieir  earl's,  hands.   On  his 
TCtnm  ftoB'  Ohcster  the  prince  is  said  to  have 
wMSsd  hy  tiie  abbey  ot  Dieulacres  in  Staf- 
fordrinte.  to  have  seen  a  noble  ohurefa  which 
lus  gran^ther,  Edward  I,  had  built  there, 
and  to  hare  granted  fire  hundred  marks,  a 
tenth  of  the  sum  he  had  taken  from  his  sarl- 
d<nD,  towwdsitscosBpIetion:  theabbe^'wsa 
afanost  certainly  not  Dieulacocs  b«t  Vale 
Royal  (EjneHTOiT,  c.  3606;  MmuutioemfV. 
828,  704 ;  Bakhbb,  p.  468). 

When  Edward  determined  to  renew  the 
war  with  France  in  1S66,  he  ordered  the 
psxDce  to  lead  an  army  into  Aquitaine  while 
be^  as  his  ^an  was,  acted  with  ^e  king  of 
Nftmn  in  Norman^,  and  the  Dnke  of  £an- 
ceater  upheld  the  con  so  of  Uoutfort  in  Brit- 
tatnj.  Ihe  prinee's  expeditScm  was  made  in 
seeordanoe  with  the  request  of  some  the 
Ghscon  lords  who  w»e  aaxioiis  fbr  thunder. 
On  10  July  the  king  appointed  him  nis  lieu- 
tenant in  Gaaoeny,  ana  gave  bim  powers  to 
act  in  his  stead,  and,  on  4  Aug.,  to  receive 
hoaages  (.finftra,  iiL  S02,  312).  9e  left 


London  for  Plymouth  on  80  June,  was  de- 
tained there  bv  contrary  winda,  and  set  sail 
on  8  Sept.  with  about  three  hundred  ships,  in 
company  with  the  Earls  of  Warwick  SiuRilk, 
SalisbuiT,  and  Oxford,  and  in  command  of  a 
thoaaana  men-at-arms,  two  thousand  archers^ 
andalarae  body  of  Welsh  foot  (Avbbbdbt,p. 
301).  At  Bofdeaux  the  GNiscon  Icwds  re- 
oui^  him  vrith  much  rejoicing.  It  was  de- 
cided to  make  «  short  campaign  before  the 
winter,  and  on  10  Oct.  he  set  out  with  fifteen 
hundred  lances,  two  thousand  arohors,  and 
three  thousaudliffht  foot.  Whatever  scheme 
of  operations  the  King  may  have  fiirmed  dur- 
ing the  summer,  this  expedition  of  the  prince 
was  purely  a  piece  of^  marauding.  After 
grievously  httnying  the  counties  of  Jnlise, 
Armagnae,  Astaraa,aiid  part  of  Comnitnges, 
he  orcSsed  the  Oaronne  at  Ste.-Marie  a  little 
above  Toulouse,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Connt  of  Armagnae  and  a  considwaUe  nme. 
The  eonnt  refused  to  allow  the  garrison 
to  make  a  sally,  and  the  prince  passed  cm, 
stormed  and  burat  Mtmt  Oisear,  where  many 
men,  women,  and  diildren  were  ill-treated 
and  slain  (FRoisauer,  iv.  168,  37S),  and  took 
and  pillaged  Avignmiet  and  Castelnaudarv. 
All  tiie  country  was  rich,  and  the  people 
'  good,  simple,  and  ignorant  of  war,'  so  the 
prince  took  great  spoil,  especially  of  carpets, 
draperies,  and  jewels,  for '  the  robbers '  spared 
notning,  and  the  Gascons  who  marched  with 
him  were  spetnally  greedy  (Jbhait  x.b  'Bkl, 
ii.  188;  FB0isaABr,iT.166).  Carcassonne  was 
taken  and  sacked,  but  he  did  not  take  the 
citadel,  which  was  strongly  situated  and  for- 
tified. Ourmes  (or  Homps,  near  Narbonne) 
and  1V6bee  boof^t  off  his  anuy.  He  plun- 
dered Narbonne  and  thought  attacking  the 
citadel,  for  he  heard  that  there  wae  much 
booty  there,  but  gave  up  the  idea  on  finding 
thM;  it  was  well  defended.  While  he  wae 
thrae  a  messenger  came  to  him  from  the  pep&l 
court,  utv^ng  him  to  allow  negotiations  Tor 
peace.  He  rejplied  that  he  could  do  nothii^ 
withoutknowiiufhiflfather'swiIl(ATB8BUBT, 

L215).  From  Narbonne  he  turned  to  march 
sk  to  Bofdeanx.  The  Count  of  Armagnae 
tried  to  intercept  him,  but  a  small  body  of 
French  having  been  defeated  in  a  skirmish 
near  Toulouse  the  rest  of  the  army  retreated 
into  the  city,  and  the  prinoe  returned  in  peace 
to  Bordeenx,  brin^g  hack  with  htm  enor- 
mous mods.  The  expedition  lasted  eight 
weeks,  dnrinff  which  the  prince  only  rested 
eleven  days  m  all  the  places  he  visited,  and 
without  performing  an^  feat  of  arms  did  the 
French  Icing  much  nnschief  (letter  of  Sir 
John  Wingfleld,  AvaSBtm,  p.  222).  During 
the  next  month,  before  21  Jan.  1366,  the 
leadersunderUseommandreduoedfive  towns 
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and  seveuteen  cutles  (another  letter  of  Sir 
J.  Wingfield,  t*.  p.  224). 

On  6  Julj  the  prince  set  out  on  another 
expedition,  undertaken  with  the  intention  of 
poBung  through  France  to  Normandy,  and 
there  giving  aid  to  his  father's  Norman  allies, 
the  party  headed  by  the  kii^  of  Navarre  and 
Geoffirey  Kurcourt,  In  Normandy  he  ex- 
pected, ne  says,  to  be  met  by  his  father  (letter 
of  theprince  dated  20  Oct.,  Archteoloffia,  i. 
313;  Fboissabt,  iv.  196).  He  crossed  the 
Bordogne  at  Bergerac  on  4  Aug.  (for  itinerary 
of  this  expedition  see  jBuloffium/ui.  215  sq.), 
and  rode  through  Auvergne,  Limousin,  and 
Berry,  plundering  and  burning  as  he  went 
irntil  he  came  to  Bourges,  where  he  burnt  the 
suburbe  but  failed  to  toke  the  city.  He  then 
turned  westward  and  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  on  W>uduii,  26-7  Aug.  Meanwhile 
King  John  was  gathering  a  la^  force  at 
GhartreSf  whence  ne  was  able  to  defend  the 
passages  of  the  Loire,  and  was  sending  troops 
to  the  fortresses  that  seemed  in  danger  of 
attack.  From  Issoudun  the  prince  returned 
to  his  former  line  of  march  and  took  Vierzom 
There  he  leamt  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  cross  the  Loire  or  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  Lanca8ter,who  was  then  in  Brittany. 
Accordingly  he  determined  to  return  to  Bor- 
deaux by  way  of  Poitiers,  and  after  putting 
to  death  most  of  the  garrison  of  the  castle  of 
Yierzoa  set  out  on  the  29th  towards  Bomo- 
rantin.  Somef^ench  knights  who  skirmished 
with  his  advanced  gnara  letreated  into  that 
place,  and  when  he  heard  It  he  sud:  'Let 
us  go  there;  I  should  liica  to  see  thent  a  little 
nearsr.*  He  inspected  the  fortress  in  person 
and  sent  his  &iend  Chandos  to  summon  the 
garrison  to  surrender.  The  place  was  defended 
by  Boucicault  and  other  leader^  and  on  thetr 
TefUsinghis  summons  he  assaulted  it  on  the 
Slst.  The  siege  lasted  three  days,  and  the 
prince,  who  was  enraged  at  the  death  of  one 
of  his  &iends,  declared  that  he  would  not  leave 
the  place  untaken.  Finally  he  set  fire  to  the 
roo»  of  the  fortress  by  using  Greek  fire,  re- 
duced it  on  3  Sept.,  and  on  the  6th  proceeded 
on  his  march  throughBerry.  Onthe9thKing 
John,  who  had  now  gatlieied  a  laige  force, 
crossed  tJtie  Loue  at  Blois  and  went  in  pur- 
suit of  him.  "When  the  king  was  at  Loches 
on  the  13th  he  had  as  Omj  as  twenty  thou- 
sand men-at-arms,  and  with  these  and  his 
other  forces  he  advanced  to  Chauvigny.  On 
tlie  16th  and  17th  his  army  crossed  the 
Vienne.  Meanwhile  the  prince  was  march- 
ing almost  parallel  to  the  French  and  at  only 
OKW  miles  distance  from  them.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  Froissart's  statement  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  movements  of  theFrench. 
From  the  14th  to  the  16th  he  was  at  Ch&tel- 


herault,  and  on  the  next  da^,  Saturday,  as  he 
was  marching  towards  Poitiers,  scnne  French 
men-at-arms  skirmi^ed  with  his  advance 
guard,  pursued  than  up  to  the  main  body  <^ 
his  army,  and  were  all  slidtt  Or  taken  pri- 
soners.  The  French  king  had  outstripped 
him,  and  his  retreat  was  cut  off  by  an  army 
at  least  fift^  thousand  strong,  wlule  he  ha^ 
not,  it  is  said,  more  than  about  two  thousand 
men-at-arms,  four  thousand  archers,  and  fif- 
teen hundred  light  foot.    Lancaster  had  en- 
deavoured to  come  to  his  relief,  but  bad  been 
stopped  by  the  French  at  Pont-de-C£  (C!*n>- 
nigue  de  Bertrand  du  Otutclin,  p.  7).  When 
the  prince  Imew  that  the  French  army  lay 
between  him  and  Poitiers,  he  took  up  his 
position  on  some  rising  ground  to  the  south- 
east of  the  city,  between  the  right  bank  of 
the  Miausson  and  the  cdd  Roman  road,  pro- 
bably on  a  spot  now  called  La  Caidinene,  a 
farm  in  the  commune  of  Beauvoir,  for  the 
name  Maupertuis  has  long  gone  out  of  use, 
and  remained  there  that  ni^t.  The  next  day, 
Sunday,  the  18th,  the  cardinal,  H6Ue  Talley- 
rand, called  'of  Pirigord,*  obtained  leave 
from  John  to  endeavour  to  make  peace.  The 
prince  was  wiUinff  enough  to  come  to  terms, 
and  offered  to  give  up  all  the  towns  and 
castles  he  had  conquered,  to  set  free  all  his 
prisoners,  and  not  to  serve  against  the  king  of 
France  for  seven  years,  besides,  it  is  said,  offer- 
in^  a  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs. 
King  John,  however,  was  persuaded  to  de- 
mand that  the  prince  and  a  hundred  of  hia 
knights  should  surrender  themselves  iq>  aw 
prisoners,  and  to  this  he  would  not  eonaent. 
The  cardinal's  n^tiations  lasted  the  whole 
day,  and  were  protracted  in  the  interest  ot 
the  French,  for  John  was  anxioos  togive  time 
for  further  reinforcements  to  join  his  aruy. 
Considering  the  position  in  wnich  theprince 
then  was,  it  seems  probable  that  the  ^^ench 
might  have  destroyed  his  little  army  simply 
by  hemming  it  in  with  a  portion  of  thurhost, 
.  and  so  either  starving  it  or  forcing  it  to  leave 
its  strong  station  and  fight  in  the  open  with 
the  certamty  of  defeat.    Anyway  J<An  maide 
a  fatal  mistake  in  allowing  the  prince  the  re- 
spite of  Sunday;  for  while  the  n^tiations 
were  goii^;  iiHrward  he  em^tyed  his  army  in 
strengthening  its  poution.  Tm  English  frant 
was  well  covered  1^  vines  and  hedges;  on 
its  left  and  rear  was  the  ravine  of  the  Miaue. 
son  and  a  good  deal  of  broken  ground,  and 
its  right  was  fianked  by  the  wood  and  abbey 
of  NouailU.   All  through  the  day  the  army 
was  busily  engaged  in  dig^ng  trenches  an<i 
making  fences,  so  that  it  stood,  as  at  Gr£<^, 
in  a  kind  of  entrenched  camp  (Fboissa.'st, 
V.  29 ;  Matt.  Villani,  vH.  c.  16).  The  prince 
drew  up  his  men  in  three  divisi(ms,  the  first 
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being  ccmunanded  br  Wanrick  and  Suffolk, 
the  second  hy  hinweU|iuid  the  max  hj  Sali8> 
bunrandOxioid.  The  French  were  drawn  up 
in  &ur  divisions,  one  behind  the  other,  and  so 
loet  much  of  the  advantaffe  of  their  superior 
numbers.  In  front  of  his  first  line  and  on 
aitber  ude  of  the  narrow  lane  that  led  to  his 
poution  the  prince  stationed  his  arcbera,  who 
were  well  protected  by  hedges,  and  posted  a 
hind  of  ambush  of  three  hundred  men-at- 
arms  and  three  hundred  mounted  archers, 
who  were  to  fall  ou  the  flank  of  the  second 
battle  of  the  enemy,  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  Normandy.  At  daybreak  on  the  19th  the 
prince  addressed  his  little  army,  and  the  fight 
began.  An  attSM^t  was  made  by  three  hun- 
dred jdeked  men-^t-arms  to  ride  through  the 
HBzrow  liuie  and  force  the  English  posititm, 
but  thev  were  shot  down  by  tlu  archers.  A 
body  of  Germans  and  the  first  division  <tf 
the  army  which  followed  wore  thrown  into 
disorder;  then  the  English  force  in  ambush 
eha^^  the  second  dirisi<m  on  the  flank,  and 
as  it  began  to  waver  the  English  men-at- 
arms  mounted  their  horses,  which  they  had 
kept  near  them,  and  charged  down  the  hill. 
The  prince  kept  Chandos  oy  his  ude,  and  his 
friend  did  him  good  service  in  the  fray  [see 
GoASDos,  Sib  John].  As  they  prepared  to 
charge  he  cried:  'John,  get  forward;  you 
shall  not  see  me  turn  my  back  this  day,  but 
I  will  be  ever  with  the  finemost,'  and  then 
he  shouted  to  bis  banner-bearer,  'Banner, 
advaiice,itt  thenameof  GodandSt  Qeoi^l' 
All  the  French  except  the  advance  guard 
fought  on  foot,  and  the  division  of  the  Duke 
of  Normandy,  already  wavering,  could  not 
stand  against  the  Engligh  charge  and  fled  in 
disorder.  The  neztdivision,  under  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  also  fled,  though  not  so  shame- 
fully, but  the  rear,  nnder  the  king  in  person, 
fought  with  much  gaUantrr.  The  prince, 
*  who  had  the  courage  of  a  lion,  took  great 
delight  that  da^  in  the  fight.'  The  combat 
lasted  till  a  little  after  S  f.k.,  and  the 
Frendi,  who  were  utterly  defeated,  left  eleven 
thousand  dead  on  the  field,  of  whom  2,426 
were  men  of  gmtle  Inrth.  Neariy  a  hundred 
eonnta,  barons,  uid  bumerets  and  two  thou- 
land  men-at-arms,  besides  many  others,  were 
made  priBoners,  and  the  king  and  his  youngest 
son,  Philip,  were  among  those  who  were 
taken.  Ilie  English  Ims  was  not  large. 
Wbenthe  king  was  brought  to  him  the  prince 
received  him  with  respect,  helped  him  to  take 
tffiuB  armour,  and  enterttuned  him  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  princes  and  borons  who 
hod  been  made  raisoners  at  supper.  He 
served  at  the  kings  table  and  would  not  sit 
down  with  him,  declaring  that  *  he  was  not 
WOTthy  to  sit  ftt  table  with  so  great  a  king 
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or  80  valiant  a  man,*and  speaking  many  com- 
fortable words  to  him,  for  which  the  French 
miised  him  highly  (Fboissabt,  v.  64, 288). 
The  next  day  the  prince  continued  his  re- 
b^at  on  Bordeanx;  be  marched  warily,  but 
no  one  ventured  to  attack  him.  AtBordeaux, 
which  he  reached  on  2  Oct.,  he  was  received 
with  much  nnoicing,  and  he  and  bis  men 
tarried  there  through  the  winter  and  wasted 
in  festivities  the  immense  spoil  they  had 
gathered.  On  28  March  1367  he  conduded  a 
two  years' truce,  for  he  wished  to  return  home. 
The  Gascon  lords  were  unwilling  that  the 
king  should  be  carried  off  to  England,  and 
ha  gave  them  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  to 
silence  their  murmurs.  He  left  the  country 
nndw  the  ffoyernment  of  four  Gasom  lords 
and  arrived  in  Enj^tnd  on  4  Hay,  after  a 
voyage  of  eleven  days,  landing  at  Plymouth 
(Knishton,  c.  2615 ;  BulogUtm,  iii.  227 ;  Waj^ 
siiraiiA)C,i283 ;  Iiixdera,m.  348, not  at  Sand- 
wich as  FsotBSABX,  V.  82).  When  be  ent^ed 
London  in  triumph  on  the  24th,  the  king, 
his  prisoner,  rode  a  fine  white  chafer,  while 
he  was  mounted  on  a  little  black  hackney. 
Judged  by  modem  ideas  the  prince's  show  of 
humility  appears  affected,  and  the  Florentine 
chronicler  remarks  that  the  honour  done  to 
Xing  John'  must  hare  increased  the  nusery 
of  tbe  captive  and  magnified  the  glory  of 
Ejbg  Edward;  but  this  c<nmnent  argues  a 
refinement  of  feeling  which  neither  English- 
men nor  Frenchmen  of  that  day  had  probably 
attuned  (Matx.  Villasx,  vii.  c  60), 

After  his  return  to  England  the  prince 
took  part  in  the  many  festivals  and  toumsr 
ments  of  his  father's  court,  and  in  May  1859 
he  and  the  king  and  other  challengers  held 
the  lists  at  a  joust  proclaimed  at  London  by 
the  mayor  and  sheriffs,  and,  to  the  great  de* 
light  of  the  citizens,  the  kii^  appeared  as  the 
mayor  and  the  prince  as  the  senior  sheriff 
(Babnss,  p.  564).  Festivities  of  this  sort  and 
the  lavi^  g^ts  be  bestowed  on  his  friends 
brought  him  into  debt,  and  on  27  Aug.,  when 
a  new  expedition  into  France  was  bung  pre- 
pared, the  king  granted  that  if  be  &U  his 
exeentOTB  should  have  his  wh<^  estate  fm 
four  years  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  (Jfa^ 
dera,  iii.  446^.  In  October  he  sailed  with  the 
king  to  Calais,  and  led  a  division  of  the  army 
during  the  campaign  that  followed  [see  under 
Edward  UI].  At  its  doae  he  took  the  prin- 
cipal part  on  the  English  side  in  negotiating 
the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  and  the  preliminaTy 
truce  arranged  at  Chartres  on  7  May  1360 
was  drawn  up  by  proctors  acting  in  hts  name 
and  the  name  of  tne  reguit  of  France  (ib.  iii. 
486 ;  Chandos,  1. 1539).  He  probablv  did 
not  return  to  England  until  after  his  father 
(Jahbb,  u.  228  n.),  who  landed  at  Bye  ou 
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18  Ma^.  On  9  July  he  and  Henrf ,  duke  of 
Lancaster,  landed  at  CUais  in  attendance  on 
the  French  king.  As,  howOTer,  the  stipn- 
lated  instalment  of  the  kind's  ransom  vaa 
not  ready,  he  returned  to  ESigland,  leaving 
John  in  chaise  of  Sir  Walter  Manny  and 
tbiee  other  kn^hta  (Fboibs&bt,  vi.  2^.  He 
ocoompanied  hiB  father  to  Oalaie  on  9  Oct.  to 
tSBiBt  at  the  liberation  of  King  John  and  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  rode  with  John  to 
Boulogne,  -where  he  made  hia  ofi^ng  in  the 
Church  of  the  Virgin,  and  returned  with  his 
father  to  England  at  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember. On  10  Oct.  1861  uie  prince,  who 
tna  then  in  his  tiiirtT^^retvaar,  married  his 
cousin  Joan,  countess  of  "^sat,  daughter  of 
BdaraadofWoocbtock,  earl  of  Kent,  younger 
ton  of  Edward  I,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Phnip  m  of  France,  and  widow  of  Thomas 
lord  Holland,  and  in  right  of  his  wife  earl  of 
Kent,  then  in  her  thirty-third  year,  and  ■&» 
mother  of  three  children.  Aa  the  prince  and 
the  countess  were  related  in  the  third  de- 
nee,  and  also  by  the  spiritual  tie  of  sponsoi^ 
ship,  the  prince  being  godfather  to  Joan's 
elderson  Thomas,  a  dispensation  was  obtained 
far  their  marriage  from  lonooentVI,  though 
t&ey  appear  to  have  been  contracted  before 
it  was  applied  far  (Ibidera,  iii.  026).  The 
maniage  was  performed  at  Windsor,  in  the 
presence  of  the  kii^,  hj  Smon,  orohloBhop 
of  Oanterbmy.  It  is  said  tihat  the  marriage 
•^4hat  is,  no  doubt,  die  contract  of  marriage 
— ^was  entered  int-o  without  the  knowledge  of 
tl)el^ig(FBoi88ABT,  vi.  376,  Amiens).  The 
|whiee  and  his  wife  residea  at  Berkhamp- 
Mead  in  Hertfordshire.  On  19  July  1S62  the 
king  granted  him  all  his  dominions  in  Aqui- 
tolne  and  Gascony,  to  be  held  as  a  princi- 
pality by  liege  homage  on  payment  of  an 
ounce  fx  gold  each  year,  together  with  the 
title  of  ^mce  of  Aqoitaine  and  Gaacony 
(Fisdera,  iii.  667).  During  the  rest  of  the 
year  he  was  occupied  in  preparing  for  his  de- 
MTtnie  to  hk  new  prindwdity,  and  ifier 
Ghristnias  he  recavea  the  khig  uid  his 
at  Betkhampttead,  took  leave  of  his  ftthar 
ind  mother,  and  m  the  following  February 
sailed  witib  hlswift  and  all  hishousehddfor 
Oaseoi^,  and  landed  at  Robhelle.  llierehe 
was  met  hj  Chasdos,  the  king's  lieutenant, 
and  proceeded  with  him  to  Poitier^  where 
he  received  the  homage  of  t^e  lords  of  Foitou 
and  Saintonge ;  he  then  rode  to  various  cities 
and  at  last  come  to  Bordeaux,  where  from 
9  to  SO  July  he  received  the  homage  of  the 
lords  of  Qoscony.  He  received  all  graciously, 
aoA  kept  a  splendid  court,  residing  sometimes 
at  Bordeaux  and  sometimes  at  Aiuoalime. 
He  appointed  Chandos  constable  of  Guynme, 
•nxd  provided  the  koighM  of  hik  houadi^ 


with  profitable  offices.  They  k^  muofa 
state,  and  thur  extravannoe  diaplaMed  the 
people  (Fbouubt,  tl  83).  Many  of  the 
Gascon  lords  weredissotufled  at  being  handed 
over  to  the  dominion  of  the  English,  and  tha 
favour  the  prince  showed  to  his  own  country- 
men, and  tne  ostentatious  magnificence  thejr 
exhibited,  increased  this  feel^  of  dissatifr- 
faction.  The  lord  of  Albret  and  many  more 
were  always  ready  to  give  what  he^  they 
could  to  the  French  cause,  and  the  Count  of 
Foix,  though  he  viuted  the  prinoe  on  his  first 
arrival,  was  thoroughly  IBVraich  tt  heart,  and 
gave  some  trouble  in  l£f96  by  refiuingto  do  hfr> 
niageforBeBm(JbAni,iii.779).  OhadeBV, 
who  soeceeded  to  the  thmw  of  Franoe  in 
April  1864,  vras  earefiil  to  enoonxage  the 
malcontents,  and  ^  prince's  positi<Mi  was 
by  no  means  easy.  In  April  1863  the  prinoe 
mediated  between  tiie  Counts  of  Foix  and 
Arma^ac,  who  had  for  a  long  time  been  at 
war  with  each  other.  He-also  attempted  in 
the  following  Febmarvto  mediate  between 
Charles  of  Sioia  and  John  of  Montfort,  the 
rival  competitors  for  the  duohy  of  Brittany. 
Both  appeared  before  him  at  Poitiers,  but  his 
mediation  was  unsuccesefaL  The  next  numth 
he  entertained  the  king  of  Cyprus  at  Angon- 
Ume,  and  held  a  tournament  tiiere.  At  the 
same  time  he  and  his  lords  exmsed  them- 
selves  from  *m»tiining  the  cross.  During  the 
summer  the  lend  of  Altncet  was  at  Paris,  aitd 
his  forces  and  several  other  Gascon  k»ds  np* 
held  the  French  oanse  in  Normandy  against 
the  party  of  Navarre.  Meanwhile  war  was 
renewed  in  Britttmy ;  the  prince  allowed 
Chandos  to  ruse  and  lead  a  force  to  suocoiir 
the  part?  of  Montfinrt,  and  Ohondos  won  the 
battle  of  Auray  against  the  French. 

As  the  leaders  of  the  free  companies  which 
desolated  France  were  for  tlw  most  part  En^ 
lisbmen  or  Gascons,  they  did  not  ravage  Aqui- 
taine,  and  the  prince  was  sn^iected,  probaoly 
not  without  cause,  encooragiog,  or  at  least 
of  taldng  no  pains  to  diseoiuage^  their  pro- 
ceedings (Fbcxssabt,  vL  188).  Aeecvdin|^y 
on  14  Nor.  1864  Edward  called  ttpon  him 
to  restrain  thdr  ravages  (^Faadera,  ui.  764). 
In  1S66  these  companies,  under  Sir  Hnga 
Oslveley  [q.  v.]  and  other  leaders,  took  earvioe 
with  ifa  Gaesolin,  who  employed  tiiem  in 
1366  in  compelling  Peter  of  Castile  to  fla* 
from  his  kingdom,  and  in  setting  up  his  bas- 
tard brother,  Henry  of  Trastamare,  as  kinff 
in  his  stead.  Peter,  who  was  in  alliuuewitE 
King  Edward,  sent  messengers  to  the  prinoe 
asking  his  help,  and  on  receiving  a  gradoua 
answer  at  Oonmna,  set  oat  at  once,  and  ar^ 
rived  at  Bayomie  with  his  son  and  his  three 
dang^tera.  The  prince  met  lum  at  Cap  Bre- 
ton, and  rode  wita  him  to  Bordeaux.  Many 
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of  his  lorda,  both.  Enelish.  and  Q&scon,  were 
unwilling  that  he  ^ould  espouBe  Feter'a 
cause,  but  he  declared  that  it -woe  not  fitting 
that  a  bastard  ehould  inherit  a  kingdom,  or 
drive  OQt  bis  lawfully  bom  brother,  and  that 
no  king  or  Muff's  son  ou^t  to  suffer  such  a 
despite  to  royalty ;  nor  could  any  turn  him 
front  bis  determmatioQ  to  restore  the  king. 
Peter  won  friends  hy  declaring  that  he  would 
make  Edward's  son  king  of  Qaficia,  and  would 
divide  bis  riehes  among  those  who  belped 
him.  A  parliament  was  held  at  Bordeaux, 
in  which  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  wishes  of 
the  English  king.  Edward  replied  that  it 
was  right  that  his  son  shoula  help  Peter, 
and  the  prince  held  another  parliament  at 
whicb  the  king's  letter  was  read.  Then  the 
lords  agreed  to  give  their  help,  provided  that 
their  pay  was  secured  to  them.  In  order  to 
give  them  the  required  security,  the  prince 
agreed  to  lend  Peter  whatever  money  was 
necessary.  He  and  Peter  then  held  a  oon- 
ferenoe  with  Charles  of  Navarre  at  Bayonne, 
and  agreed  with  him  to  allow  their  troops  to 
pus  tnZDu^b  his  dominions.  In  order  to 
peimade  him  to  do  this,  Peter  had,  besides 
other  gmttM,  to  pay  him  56,000  florins,  and 
this  sum  was  Imt  him  by  the  prince.  On 
28  Se^t.  a  smes  of  agreement*  were  en- 
tered mto  between  the  prince,  Peter,  and 
Charles  of  Navarre^  at  Libourne,  on  the  Bor- 
dojpte^  by  which  Peter  covenanted  to  put  the 
pnnoe  in  possession  of  the  province  of  Biscay 
and  the  territory  and  fortress  <^  Castro  de 
Urdialds  as  pledges  for  the  repayment  of  this 
debt,  to  pay  660,000  florins  ior  six  months' 
wages  at  q[>eci^  dates,  260,000  florins  being 
the  prince's  wages,  and  800,000  florins  the 
wages  of  the  ItH^s  who  were  to  serve  in  the 
expedition.  He  consented  to  leave  hie  three 
daughters  in  the  prince's  hands  as  hostages 
for  the  ftdfibnent  of  these  terms,  and  furtBer 
agreed  that  whenever  the  king,  the  prince, 
or  their  hdis,  the  kin^  of  England,  should 
march  in  petscm  agamob  the  Uoors,  th^ 
shoukt  haTe  the  command  of  the  van  before 
all  other  christian  king^  and  that  if  they  were 
notpresent  the  banner  of  the  king  of  England 
should  be  oorried  in  thevanudeoy  side  with 
the  banner  of  Castile  (it.  iiL  70&-807).  The 
priooe  rec^ved  a  hundred  thousand  francs 
from  his  &.ther  out  of  the  ransom  of  the  late 
king  of  f^nsnoe  (tb.  p.  787),  and  broke  up  his 
plate  to  help  to  pay  the  soldiera  he  was 
taking  into  his  pay,  'While  his  army  was 
assembling  he  remained  at  Angoul^me,  and 
was  there  visitedby  Peter  Ataia  ;  Ohajiik»). 
He  than  st^ed  omr  Cauurtmaa  at  Bordeaux, 
fiwhia  wifo  was  there  bnnght  to  bed  of  her 
second  son  B3ehard.  Hs  hcfe  BordMux  early 
ii  February,  and  jomai  hia  army  at  JDex, 


where  he  remained  three  days,  and  received 
a  reinibrcement  of  four  hundiiad  men-«t-amas 
and  four  hundred  archers  sent  out  by  his 
father  under  his  brother  John,  duke  of  Lan- 
caster. From  Dax  he  advanced  by  St.  Jeaa- 
Pied-de-Port  through  Ronceevalles  to  Pam< 
plena.  When  Oalveu^  and  other  English  and 
Gascon  leaders  of  free  companies  found  that 
he  was  about  to  fight  for  Peter,  tl^y  threw 
n^  the  service  of  Henry  Xrastamoca,  and 
jomed  him  'because  he  was  their  .natural 
lord '  (Atala,  xviiL  S).  WhUe  he  was  at 
Pamplona  he  recuved  a  letter  oi  defianoe 
from  Henry  (Fboissabt,  vii  10).  From 
Pamplona  he  marched  by  Arruis  to  Salva- 
tierra,  which  opened  its  gates  to  his  army, 
and  thence  advanced  to  Vittorio,  intending 
to  march  on  Buigos  by  this  direct  route.  A 
body  of  his  knights,  which  he  bad  sent  out 
to  reconnoitre  under  Sir  William  Felton,  was 
defeated  by  a  skirmishing  party,  and  he  found 
that  Henry  had  occupied  some  strong  poai> 
tions,  and  especially  St.  Domingo  de  la  Cal- 
zada  on  the  ri^ht  of  the  Ebro,  imd  Zaldiaran 
on  the  lef^ which  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  reach  Bw^;oi  through  Alava.  Acoord« 
in^y  he  crowed  the  Ebro,  and  encamped 
under  the  walls  of  LognAo.  During  these 
movements  his  army  had  suffered  from  want 
of  proviaicms  both  for  men  and  horses,  and 
from  wet  and  windy  weather.  AtLc^^ho, 
however,  though  provisions  were  still  scarce, 
they  were  somewhat  better  o^  and  tliere 
on  30  March  the  prince  wrote  an  answer 
to  Henry's  letter.  On  2  April  he  quitted 
Logrouo  and  moved  to  Navanete  de  lUoja. 
Meanwhile  Henry  and  his  French  allies  had 
encamped  at  K^ara,  so  that  the  two  armies 
were  now  near  each  otheor.  Letters  passed 
between  Henry  and  the  prince,  for  Henry 
seems  to  have  neen  anxious  to  make  terms. 
He  declared  that  Pet«  was  a  tyrant,  and 
had  ahed  much  innocent  bloody  to  whi<m  the 
prince  relied  that  the  king  had  told  him 
thatall  the  persons  he  had  slain  were  traitors. 
The  next  morning  the  prince's  army  marched 
from  Navarrete,  and  aU.  dismounted  while 
they  were  yet  some  distance  frum  Henry's 
armv.  The  van,  in  which  were  three  thou* 
sand  men-at-arms,  both  English  and  Bretons, 
was  led  Itj  Lancaster,  Ohandos,  Calvelsy,  ana 
Clisson;  the  right  division  was  commanded 
by  Arm^pac  and  other  Gaacoa  lords ;  the 
left,  in  which  some  German  mercenaries 
marched  with  the  Gascons,  by  theCaptal  de 
Booh  and  the  Count  of  Foix ;  and  the  rear 
at  main  battle  by  the  prinoe,  with  three 
thousand  lanoes,  oad  with  the  prince  ■wbm 
F^er  and,  a  little  on  his  right,  ib»  dethioiifi4 
Ung  of  Hajorea  and  his  company ;  the  num- 
bers, howeveTi  are  scarcely  to  be  dspsnded 
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on.  Before  tlte  battle  the  ptince  prayed 
aloud  to  God  thnt  as  he  had  come  that  day 
to  uphold  the  right  and  reinstate  a  disin- 
herited king,  God  TTOold  grant  him  success. 
Then,  after  telling  Peter  that  he  should  know 
that  day  whether  he  should  have  his  king- 
dom or  not,  he  cried :  <  AdTance,  hanner,  m 
the  name  of  God  and  St.  Geoi^ ;  and  Ood 
defend  our  right.*  The  knights  of  Castile 
nreased  his  van  sorely,  but  the  wings  of 
Henry's  army  behaved  ill,  and  would  not 
move,  so  that  the  Gascon  lords  were  able  to 
attack  tiie  main  body  on  the  flanks.  Then 
the  prince  brought  the  main  body  of  his  army 
into  action,  and  the  fight  became  hot,  for  he 
had  under  him  *  the  flower  of  chivalry,  and 
the  most  femous  warriors  in  the  whole  world.* 
At  length  Heniys  van  gave  way,  and  he  fled 
from  ^e  fi^  (AtaUl,  xviiL  c  23;  Fboib- 
s&BT,  viL  87 ;  Chahdos,  1.  S107  sq. ;  Bv 
QinBSCLiir,  p.  49).  When  the  battle  was  over 
the  prince  besought  Peter  to  spare  the  lives 
of  those  who  had  offended  him.  Peter  as- 
sented, with  the  exception  of  one  notorious 
traitor,  whom  he  at  once  put  to  death,  and 
he  also  had  two  others  slam  the  next  day.i 
Amoi^  the  prisoners  was  the  French  marshal 
Audeneham,  whom  the  prince  had  formerly 
taken  prisoner  at  Poitiers,  and  whom  he  had 
released  on  his  giving  his  word  that  he  would 
not  bear  arms  against  him  until  his  ransom 
was  miid.  "When  the  prince  saw  him  he  re- 
proBuied  him  bitterly,  and  called  him  '  liar 
-and  traitor.*  Audeneham  denied  that  he  was 
either,  and  the  prince  asked  him  whether  he 
would  submit  to  the  judgment  of  a  body  of 
Imights.  To  this  Audeneham  agreed,  and 
■after  he  had  dined  the  prince  chose  twelve 
Imi^its,  font  English,  four  Gascons,  and  four 
Bretons,  to  judge  between  himself  and  the 
-marshal.  After  he  had  stated  his  caee,  Au- 
'deneham  replied  that  he  had  not  broken  his 
word,  for  the  army  the  prince  led  was  not 
his  own ;  he  was  merely  m  the  pay  of  Peter. 
The  knights  considered  that  this  view  of  the 
prince's  position  was  sound,  and  gave  their 
-  Tsrdict  for  Audeneham  (Atat.a), 

On  6  April  the  prince  and  Peter  marched 
toBurgos,  and  there  kept  Easter.  The  prince, 
however,  did  not  take  up  his  quarters  in  the 
■  eity^  but  camped  ontsioe  the  walls  at  the 
monastery  of  Las  He^as.  Peter  did  not  pay 
him  any  of  the  money  he  owed  him,  and  he 
<  could  get  nothing  from  him  except  a  solemn 
renewal  of  his  bond  of  the  previous  23  Sept., 
which  he  made  on  2  May  before  the  high 
:altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Buigos  (^Fcedera,  iii. 
'826).  By  this  time  the  prince  began  to  sus- 
pect his  ally  of  treachery.  Peter  had  noin- 
"tention  of  paying  his  debts,  and  when  the 
-prince  demanded  p<ffiseauon  of  Biscay  told 


}iim  that  the  Biscayans  would  not  consent 
to  be  handed  over  to  him.  In  ordw  to  get 
rid  of  his  creditor  he  told  him  that  he  could 
not  get  money  at  Burgos,  and  persuaded  the 
pinnce  to  take  up  his  quarters  at  Yalladolid 
while  he  went  to  Seville  whence  hededared 
he  Ivonld  send  the  money  he  owed.  The 
prince  remained  at  Yalladolid  during  some 
very  hot  weather,  waiting  in  vain  for  his 
money.  His  army  suffered  so  terribly  from 
dysentery  and  other  diseases  that  it  is  sud 
that  scarcely  one  Enf^lishman  out  of  five  ever 
sawEnglandagun(£9iaHT0ir,c.3629).  He 
was  himself  seized  with  a  sickness  from  which 
he  never  thoroughly  recovered,  and  which 
some  said  was  caused  by  poison  (Walsivo- 
HAM,  i.  306).  Food  and  drink  were  scarce, 
and  the  free  companies  in  his  pay  did  much 
mischief  to  the  surrounding  country  (Ghav- 
]>os,  1. 36708q.)  Meanwhile  Henry  of  Trasta- 
mare  made  mx  upon  Aquitune,  took  Ba^ 
gndres  and  wasted  tne  country.  Fearing  that 
Charles  of  Navarre  would  not  allow  him  to 
return  through  his  dominions,  the  prinoe 
negotiated  with  the  king  of  Aragon  for  a 
passage  for  his  troops.  The  king  made  a 
treaty  with  him,  and  when  Charles  of  Na- 
varre heard  of  it  he  agreed  to  allow  the 
prince,  the  Duke  of  I^ancaster,  and  some  ol 
their  lords  to  pass  through  his  country ;  so 
they  returned  through  Koncesvalles,  and 
reached  Bordeaux  early  in  September.  Some 
time  Eifter  he  had  returned  the  companies, 
some  six  thousand  strong,  also  reached  Aqui- 
taine,  having  passed  through  Aragon.  As 
they  had  not  received  the  whole  of  uie  money 
the  prince  had  agreed  to  pay  them,  they  took 
up  their  quarters  in  his  country  and  Ix^an 
to  do  much  mischief.  He  persuaded  the  cap- 
tains to  leave  Aquitoine,  and  the  companies 
under  their  command  crossed  the  Loire  and 
did  much  damage  to  France.  This  greatly 
angered  Charles  V,  who  about  this  time  did 
the  prince  serious  mischief  by  encouraging 
disaffection  among  the  Gascon  loi^.  When 
the  prince  was  gathering  his  army  for  Ids 
Spanish expedition,the  lordof  Albret  agreed 
toservewithathousandlances.  Considering, 
however,  that  he  had  at  least  as  many  men 
as  he  could  find  provisions  for,  the  prince  on 
8  Dec.  1366  wrote  to  him  requesting  that  he 
would  bring  two  hundred  luices  only.  The 
lord  of  Albret  was  much  incraised  at  tjiis, 
and,  though  peace  was  made  his  un(^ 
the  Count  of  Armagnac,  did  not  forget  the 
offence,  and  Froissait  speaks  of  it  as  the 
*  first  cause  of  hatred  between  him  and  the 

Srince.'  A  more  powerful  cause  of  this  lord's 
iscontent  was  the  non-payment  of  an  annual 
pension  which  had  been  granted  him  by  Ed- 
ward.  About  this  time  he  ^reed  to  marry 
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Margaret  of  Bourbon,  aiater  of  the  queen  of 
France.  The  prince  was  much  Tezed  at  this, 
and,  his  temper  probably  being  soured  by 
sickness  and  disappointment,  behaTed  with 
rudeness  to  both  IrAlbret  and  his  intended 
bride.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  offered 
the  lord  the  pension  which  he  had  lost,  and 
thus  drew  bun  and  his  uncle,  the  Count  of 
Armagnac,  altogether  over  to  the  French 
side.   The  immense  cost  of  the  late  cam- 

C'^  and  his  constant  extravi^ance  had 
ught  the  prince  into  difllculties,  and  as 
soon  as  he  returned  to  Bordeaux  he  called 
en  assembly  of  the  estates  of  Aquitaine  to 
meet  at  St.  Emilioa  in  order  to  obtain  a  ^ant 
&om  them.  It  seems  as  though  no  business 
was  done  then,  for  in  January  1368  he  held 
a  meeting  of  tiie  estates  at  Angouleme,  and 
thflreprevfulod  on  them  to  aUowhim  ^fmage, 
or  hearth-taXi  of  ten  sous  for  five  years.  An 
edict  for  this  tax  was  published  on  25  Jan. 
The  chancellor,  John  Harewdl,  held  a  cou- 
fbrenee  at  Kiort,  at  which  he  persuaded  the 
barons  of  Foitou,  Solntonge,  LimousiD,  and 
Boueigue  to  tgree  to  this  tax,  but  the  great 
Tassals  of  the  ni^h  marches  refused,  and  on 
80  June  and  again  on  26  Oct.  the  Counts  of 
Armagnac,  P6rigord,  and  Comminges,  and 
the  lonl  of  Albret  laid  their  complaints  before 
the  king  of  France,  declaring  that  he  was 
their  lord  paramount  (Fboissari,  i.  646  n., 
Buchon).  Meanwhile  the  prince's  friend 
Chondos,  who  strongly  urged  him  against 
imposing  this  tax,  had  retired  to  his  Norman 
estate. 

ChaileB  took  adTsntage  of  these  appeals, 
and  on  26  Jan.  1369  sent  messengers  to  the 
prince,  who  was  then  residing  at  Bordeaux, 
summoning  him  to  appear  in  person  before 
him  in  Fans  and  there  receive  judgment.  He 
replied:  *  We  will  willingly  attend  at  Paris 
on  the  day  appointed  since  the  king  of  France 
sends  for  us,  Ibut  it  shall  be  with  our  helmet 
on  our  head  and  Bixty  thousand  men  in  our 
company.'  He  caused  the  messengers  to  be 
imprisoned,and  in  revenge  for  this  the  Counts 
of  P6rigord  and  Comminges  and  other  lords 
set  on  the  high-steward  of  Rouergue,  slew 
tnany  of  his  men,  and  put  him  to  flight.  The 
princesmt  forChandoSfWhocame  tohis  help, 
and  srane  fightinff  took  place,  though  war  was 
not  yet  deelaxea.  His  health  was  xiaw  so 
feebte  that  he  could  not  take  part  in  active 
operations,  for  he  was  swollen  with  diooey 
and  coold  not  ride.  By  16  March  more  than 
nine  hundred  towns,  castles,  and  other  places 
signified  in  one  way  or  another  their  adhe- 
rence to  tiie  Frendi  cause  (Fboissabt,  viL 
Pre£  p.  Iviii).  He  had  already  warned  his 
£aUier  of  the  intentions  of  the  French  king, 
but  there  was  evidently  a  party  at  Edward  s 


court  that  was  jealous  of  his  power,  and  his 
warnings  were  slighted.  In  April,  however, 
war  was  declared.  Edward  sent  the  Earls 
of  Cambridge  and  Pembroke  to  bis  assist- 
ance, and  Sir  Robert  Knolles,  who  now  again 
took  service  with  him,  added  much  to  his 
strength.  The  war  in  Aquitaine  was  desul- 
tory, and,  though  the  English  maintained 
their  ground  fairly  in  the  field,  every  day 
that  it  was  prolonged  weakened  their  hold 
on  the  country.  On  1  Jan.  1370  the  prince 
sustained  a  heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  his 
friend  Chandos.  Several  efforts  were  made 
by  Edward  to  conciliate  the  Gascon  lords 
[see  under  Edward  Ulj,  but  they  were 
fruitless  and  can  only  have  served  to  weaken 
the  prince's  authority.  It  is  probable  that 
John  of  Gaunt  was  working  against  him  at 
the  English  court,  and  when  he  was  sent 
out  in  tba  summer  to  help  his  brother,  be 
came  with  such  extensive  powers  that  he 
almost  seemed  as  though  he  had  come  to 
supersede  him.  In  the  spring  Charles  raised 
two  laj^  armies  for  the  invasion  of  Aqui- 
taine; one,  under  the  Duke  of  Anion,  was  to 
enter  Guyenne  by  La  Beole  and  Bergerac, 
the  other,  under  the  Duke  of  Berry,  was  to 
march  towards  Limousin  and  Queray,  and 
both  were  to  unite  and  besiege  the  pnnce  in 
Angouleme.  Ill  as  he  was,  the  pnnce  left 
his  bed  of  sickness  (Chandos,  1.  4043)  and 
gathered  an  army  at  Cognac,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  Barons  of  PoitouandSaintonge, 
and  the  Earls  of  Cambridge,  Lancaster,  and 
Pembroke.  The  two  Frwch  armies  gained 
many  cities,  united  and  laid  uege,to  Limwes, 
whidi  was  treacherously  surreodered  to  taem 
by  the  bishop,  who  bad  been  one  <^  the 

Erince's  trusted  friends.  When  ^le  prince 
eard  of  the  surrender,  he  swore  '  by  the 
soul  of  his  &ther '  that  he  would  have  the 
place  again  and  would  make  the  inhabitants 
pay  dearly  for  their  treachery.  He  set  out 
from  Cognac  with  an  army  of  twelve  hundred 
lances,  a  thousand  archers,  and  three  thousand 
foot.  His  sicknees  was  so  great  that  he  was 
unable  to  mount  hie  horse,  and  was  carried  in 
a  litter.  The  success  of  the  French  in  Aqui- 
taine was  checked  about  this  time  by  the 
departure  of  Du  Ghwsclin,  who  was  sum- 
moned to  tiie  north  to  stc^  the  ravages  of 
Sir  Robert  EnoUes.  Limt^^  made  a  gal- 
lant defence,  and  the  prince  deternuned  to 
take  it  by  undermining  the  walls.  Hie 
mines  were  constantly  countermined  by  the 
garrison,  and  it  was  not  imtU  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, after  a  month's  si^e,  that  his  miners 
succeed  in  demolishing  a  laxm  piece  at 
wall  which  filled  the  ditches  with  its  ruins. 
The  prince  ordered  that  no  quarter  should 
be  given,  and  a  terrible  massacre  took  place 
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d  penoiu  of  all  lanln  and  agee.  Many 
TOteonM  appeals irera  made  to  him  formen^, 
Dot  he  would  not  hearkenf  and  three  thoa- 
Band  men,  women,  and  children  are  said  to 
have  been  put  to  the  sword.  When  the 
hishoo  wu  Drought  before  him,  he  told  him 
that  his  head  should  be  out  off,  but  Lancas- 
ter be^d  him  of  his  brother,  and  soj  while 
BO  many  innocent  persons  were  slain,  the 
life  of  u»e  chief  offender  was  q«red.  The 
city  was  pillaged  and  burnt  (Fboibsast,  i. 
620,  Buchon;  Omt.  MtrannrrH,  p.  809). 
The  prince  returned  to  Cognac ;  his  sickness 
increased,  and  he  was  forced  to  g^re  up  all 
hope  of  being  able  to  direct  ^y  further 
Oper&tioDB  ana  to  {vooeed  first  to  AngonlSme 
and  then  to  Boraeaux.  tbs  dsam  of  his 
eldest  son  Edwaid,  which  happened  at  this 
time, grieved  him  greatly;  he  became  worse, 
uid  his  BUiveon  advised  him  to  return  to 
England.  He  left  Aquitiune  in  charge  of 
Lancaster,  landed  at  Southampton  early  in 
January  1871,  met  his  father  at  Wib<uor, 
and  put  a  stop  to  a  treaty  the  king  had 
made  the  prenous  month  with  Charles  of 
Navarre,  for  he  would  not  consent  to  the 
cession  of  territory  that  Charles  demanded 
(F\xdera,  iii.  907),  and  then  went  to  his 
manor  of  Berkhampstead,  ruined  alike  in 
health  and  in  fortune. 

On  his  return  to  England  the  prince  was 
probably  at  onee  recognised  as  the  natural 
opponent  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
anti-clerical  kdA  Lancastrian  part^,  and  it  is 
evidokt  that  the  clergy  trusted  bun;  for  on 
2  liAy  he  met  the  cmvoeation  of  Canterbury 
at  the  Savoy,  and  persuaded  them  to  make 
an  exeeptionaUylaive  grant  (WiLKnra,  Con- 
cilia, iiL  91).  His  netuth  now  b^n  to  im- 
prove, and  in  August  1872  he  sailed  with  his 
father  to  the  relief  of  Thenars ;  but  the  fleet 
never  reached  the  French  coast.  On'6  Oct. 
he  resigned  the  principality  of  Aquitaine  and 
Gascony ,  giving  as  his  reason  that  its  revenues 
were  no  longer  sufficient  to  cover  expenses, 
and  acknowledging  his  resignation  in  the  par- 
liament of  the  next  month.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  parliament,  after  the  knights 
had  been  dismissed,  he  met  the  titwrn  and 
burgesses '  in  a  room  near  the  white  chamber,* 
and  prevuled  on  thaat  to  extend  the  customs 
granted  the  year  before  for  the  protection  of 
merchant  shipping  for  another  year  (^Rot. 
Part.  ii.  310;  Hallam,  Cbn*?.  Sist  iii.  47). 
It  is  said  that  after  Whitsunday  (20  May) 
1374  the  prince  presided  at  a  council  of  pre- 
lates and  nobles  neld  at  Westminster  to  an- 
swer a  demand  from  Gregory  XT  for  a  subsidy 
to  help  hun  against  the  Florentines.  The 
bishops,  after  hearing  the  pope's  letter,  which 
asserted  his  right  as  lord  spiritual,  and, 


the  grant  of  John,  lord  in  chiefl  of  the  king-- 
dom,  dedared  that  *ke  was  lordofalh'  'Oe 
cause  of  Urn  crown,  howevN',  was  vigoroudy 
maintained,  and  the  princejprovoked  at  the 
hesitation  of  Archbishop  Wliittles^,  spoke 
sharply  to  him,  and  at  last  told  him  tlut  he 
was  an  ass.  The  bishops  gave  way,  and  it 
was  declared  that  John  had  no  power  to  hrin^ 
the  realm  into  subjection  (Gmt.  Sulcffhm,  iii. 
SS7.  ThiB8tory,toidatIengthby^econtinua^ 
tor  of  the  *  Etuogium,'  preeents  some  dlfflcul- 
ties,  and  the  pope's  pretension  to  sovereignty 
and  the  answer  that  was  decided  on  read 
like  echoes  of  the  similar  incidents  in  1806), 
The  prince'asiekness  again  became  veiT  heavy, 
though  when  the  '  Good  parlument' met  on 
38  April  1876 he  was  lowd  upon  as  the  ohiel 
support  of  the  commons  in  their  attack  oa 
theabusea  of tJie  administration,  and  evidently 
acted  in  concert  with  '^^Iliam  of  Wykeham 
in  oppomng  the  influence  of  Lancaster  and 
the  disreputable  cliijne  of  courtiers  who  up- 
held it,  and  he  had  good  cause  to  fear  that 
his  brother's  power  would  prove  dangmous 
to  the  prospects  of  his  son  Ricluml  VCAroit. 
^7i^/t«,Pref.xxii,^.74,76,89S).  Bichard 
Lyons,  the  king's  financial  wfent,  who  was 
impeached  for  gigantic  frau^,  sent  him  a 
bribe  of  1 ,000f.  and  other  g^fte,  but  he  refttsed 
to  receive  it,  though  he  afterwards  said  tlut 
it  was  a  {Kty  he  had  not  kept  it,  and  sent  it 
to  pay  the  soldiers  who  were  fighting  for  the 
kingdom  {ib,  p.  80).  From  the  time  that 
the  p&rliament  met  he  Imew  that  he  was 
dying,  and  was  much  in  prayer^d  did  many 
good  and  oharitahle  works.  His  dysantezT 
became  very  violent,  and  he  often  ftinteid 
from  weakness,  so  that  his  hoiueIu>ld  believsd 
that  he  was  actually  dead.  Tet  he  bore  all 
his  sufferings  patiently,  and  'made  a  very 
noble  end,  remembering  God  his  Creator  in 
his  heart,'  and  bidding  his  people  pray  for 
him  (id.  T).  88 ;  Ohavdos,  1. 4188).    He  gave 

C to  all  his  servants,  and  took  leave  of  the 
^  his  &thw,  asking  him  three  things,  that 
he  would  confirm  ms  gifts,  pay  his  debts 
quickly  ont  of  his  estate,  and  protect  his  son. 
Richard.  These  things  the  king  promised. 
Then  ha  called  his  young  son  to  nhn,  and 
bound  him  under  a  coraa  not  to  tate  away 
thegifts  he  had  bestowed.  Shortly  bofore  hie 
died  Sir  lUehard  Stuiy,  one  of  the  oourtiere 
of  Lancaster's  party,  came  to  see  him.  The 

Srince  reproached  him  bitterly  for  his  evil 
eeds.  Tnen  hie  strength  failed.  In  his  last 
moments  he  was  attended  bv  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  who  urged  him  to  ask  forgiveness  of 
God  and  of  aU  those  whom  he  had  injured. 
For  a  whUe  he  would  not  do  this,  but  at  laat 
joined  his  hands  and  prayed  that  God  and 
man  would  grant  him  pard(m,  and  so  died  in 
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hia  fbity-uxth  ywr.  His  death,  took  place 
at  the  palace  of  WestnunBter  CWaudtshik, 
k  821 ;  Fbouubi,  I  706,  Buchon ;  it  ia  ofr- 
■attad  by  Cazton,  in  his  oontinuatiou  d  the 
'  Fbl^rchnxuoon/  cap.  that  the  nrinoe  died 
at  hu  manor  odf  Keniuiifftoiij  and  that  his 
bod^  ma  hxooght  to  'Weatraiostev)  on  8  July, 
Trinity  Sunday,  a  day  he  had  always  kept 
with  ^teoal  Teverence  (Ohaitdos,  1.  4201). 
He  was  boiied  witii  great  state  in  Canterbiuy 
Oathedi^  on  20  Sept.,  and  the  directions  con- 
tained in  his  will  were  followed  at  bis  i^inersi, 
in  the  details  of  his  tomb,  and  in  the  &mous 
epit^h  placed  upon  it.  Above  it  etiU  hang 
Eus  sorooat,  helmet,  shield,  and  gauntlets. 
He  had  two  sons  by  his  wife  J osn :  Edwiupd, 
bora  at  AnffoulSme  on  27  July  1364  {Eulo- 
gimt),  1865  (Mvaiinrra),  or  1363  fFBois- 
6ABx;,  died  immediately  before  his  father's 
otoin  to  England  in  January  1371,  and  was 
buried  in  the  churdh  of  the  Austin  Friars, 
Zfondon  (Wxbtsb,  I^^ateral  MommtnU,  p. 
419);  and  Bkhftrd,  who  soeoeeded  his  grand- 
foliar  OB  the  throne;  and  it  is  said,two  ba»- 
tard  acma,  Sir  John  Sounder  and  Sir  Soger 
Clarendon  [q.  t.] 

[Barnes's  Hist,  of  Edward  III  with  that  of 
the  Black  Princ©  [u»  andar  Edwabd  III] ;  Col- 
lins'slifeof  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales  [see  Ctn.* 
uHBtABTHUB];  G-. P. B.  Jamee's Hist. of thoLife 
of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  1823,  eul<^stie  and 
wordy,  but  «8«fiil ;  is  the  editioa  of  1836  James 
d^eods  his  WD^  from  the  strictorM  of  the 
Athauema;  Lmgnan's  life  and  Times  of  Ed- 
ward m ;  Kurimntb  cam  coot.  EogL  Hist.  Soc. ; 
T,  Walsingbani,  Enlogium  Hist.,  aod  Cbron. 
Aiigliss  (Holla  Ser.) ;  Robert  of  Avesbury,  ed, 
Hearae;  KnightoD,  ed.  Twysdeo;  Stop's  An- 
n^;  0-.  le  B&ker.  ed.  Oiles;  31oane  MSS.  56 
aodSSfi  ;  Andueotogia,  xziz.  zxxi.  zxzii,;  Rolls 
of  I^rtiament ;  Kymer's  Feeders,  Becord  ed. ; 
Jshan  1»  Bel,  ed.  Folun;  Frousart,  ed,  Lnoeand 
ed.  BucboD;  Le  Prince  Noir,  po^me  da  H^at 
Chandoe,  ed.  Fr.  Michel ;  Cbronique  de  Bertraud 
dn  GaeediD,  Pantb&on  Litt. ;  Istorie  di  Matteo 
TiUani,  Moratori,  Benim  ItaL  bb.  xiv.  ^ta  tbe 
battle  of  Poitierst  Mimoires  de  la  Sociit^  dee 
Antt^naires  de  rOoast,  viii.  fid,  xi,  76.  For  tbe 
Spamah  campaign,  Lopez  de  Ayala's  Cr6aicas  de 
bs  deCastilla,ed.  1779.  Tor  otber  re- 
ftraneee  see  under  Kdwabd  III,  in  text  of  above 
art,  and  in      notes  of  M.  Lace's  Friiissart.] 

W.BT. 

KDWABDf  PBimn  ov  Wajdbs  (1453- 
1471),  only  son  of  Henry  YL  was  bom  at 
Weefeminster  (m  18  Oct.  1468,  mg\itywa  aOet 
hifl&ther'smsniaffe-with  Maxgaret  <^  Anjou, 
and  tbe  day  being  that  of  ^  faraaslationoi  St. 
Edward  the  King  and  Oonfesior,  he  received 
the  name  of  Edward  «t  baptim..  He  was 
fa^tised  by  Bisbop  Wayimeetf  Cardinal 
Eonp  and  fidmumf,  dukft  of  Somerset,  were 


his  godfathers,  and  Anne,,  duoheas  of  Buok- 
ingham,  was  his  godmother.  His  ffcthoi's 
&^tiea  were  at  the  time  oloudud  by  an 
iUneas  which  had  begun  inAufput.  At  the 
beginning  ttf  January  1464  an  ineflbotaal 
attempt  was  made  to  loii^  the  child  under 
t^e  unhaw^  panot's  notice.  The  bal)* 
created  l^iaoe  of  Wales  on  'WUtsouday, 
9  June  1454.  The  gOTemment  meanwhile 
had  passed  from  tbe  hands  of  Somerset  into 
those  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was 
pointed  protector^  during  the  king's  imbea- 
lit^,  with  a  proviso  tdiat  he  sbouid  give  np 
hie  charge  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  if  tbo 
lattcff  sihoald  be  willing  to  undotaks  it  wbeA 
be  attained  yeers  of  discretion  [SaiU  ((fPttri. 
T.  243).  But  next  Chrietmas  the  king  re- 
oovered,  and  on  SO  Dec  tbe  queen  again 
brought  to  him  his  child,  now  mora  than  a 
twelvemonth  old.  He  asked  his  name,  and, 
being  told  Edward,  held  up  his  hands  and 
thanked  Qqd.  The  king's  recovery  wly  led 
to  the  removal  of  the  protector,  tm  lertogcsF 
tion  of  inefficient  ministers,  distnut,  and  ohdl 
war.  The  king  again  fell  ill,  and  York  was 
u^^«bector;tbekingagainreeov«red,and 
xatk  was  again  removed.  For  se¥fla  yeus 
all  was  in  oonf  usion* 

During  this  unsettled  period  the  prince 
was  continually  vritb  his  mother^  who  tried 
to  keep  the  government  entirely  m  hex  own 
hands,  It  was  insinuated  the  Yorkists 
that  hat  child  was  not  King  Henry's ;  while 
she,  on  tbe  other  huid,  actually  sounded  some 
of  tbe  lords  as  to  tbe  advisability  of  getting 
her  husband  to  resign  the  orowu  in  his  tavoor. 
In  Uie  spring  of  1466,  after  York's  first  ro- 
moval  £nm  tne  protectorship,  she  tocik  him 
into  the  north  to  Tutbury,  while  the  Yorldet 
lords  at  &indaU  and  Warwick  kept  wM^ 
to  see  what  she  would  do.  In  1459,  irtua 
the  Yorkists  were  for  a  time  overthrown,  a 
provision  was  made  for  him  in  parliament 
as  Frinoe  of  Wales  (i2o2Z»  i/  Pari  v.  85^. 
In  1460  he  was  with  his  fa^er  and  mother 
at  Coventry  just  before  the  battle  of  North- 
ampton; Koa.  there  tbe  king  on  departii^ 
for  the  field  took  leave  of  him  and  the  queen, 
desiring  the  latter  for  her  safety  not  to  come 
to  him  again  in  obedience  to  any  message, 
unless  he  sent  her  a  secret  token  Imown  only 
to  themselves.  The  day  was  lost  for  Henry, 
and  MaiKsr^  who  had  withdrawn  to  Eedee- 
hall,  fled  further  widi  her  eta  to  Oheeter, 
and  tKm  tiience  into  Walea,  being  aMaeked 
and  robbed  on  the  way,  near  Malpas,  by  a 
dependent  of  her  own  whom  she  had  put  in 
trust  as  an  officer  of  some  kind  to  the  prince. 
The  two  reached  Harlech  Castle  with  on^ 
four  attendants,  and  afterwards  stole  aw^y 
inseeiiettojoiptheking'shalf-biathUf  JasfeTi 
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«arl  of  Pembroke.  They  were  in  Wales  in 
October,  just  before  the  Duke  of  York  made 
his  claim  to  the  crown  in  parliament,  which 
was  settled  at  Uw  time  by  a  compromise  that 
the  duke  diould  snoeeed  on  Henry's  death. 
Prince  Edward  was  t^us  disinhented ;  but 
his  mother  refused  to  recognise  the  parlia- 
mentary settlement,  and  arranged  secretly 
with  a  number  of  friends  for  a  great  meeting 
at  Hull,  It  appears,  however,  that  she  herself 
and  her  son  ned  from  Wales  by  sea  to  Scot- 
land, and  that  while  the  Duke  of  York  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  her  adherents  at  Wake- 
field on  30  Dec.,  they  had  a  meeting  in 
January  with  the  queen  widow  of  James  II 
at  Lincluden  Abbey,  near  Dumfries,  where 
they  all  stayed  together  ten  or  twelve  days, 
and  arranged  for  mutosl  aid  against  the 
house  <tf  York.  The  surrender  of  Berwick  to 
the  Scots  had  already  been  agreed  on;  and 
there  was  some  negotiation  nir  a  marriage 
between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Princess 
Muy,  daughter  of  James  II  (Auchinleek 
Chronicle,  21 ;  Watmn,  ed.  Dupont,  ii.  301). 
This  interview  OTer,Man;aret  returned  south- 
wards with  her  son,  and  joining  her  already 
victorious  followers  in  Yorkshire  pursued  her 
way  towards  London  as  far  as  St.  Albans. 
Here  they  were  met  on  17  Feb.  1461  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Warwiclt,  and 
others,  who  brought  with  them  King  Henry, 
virtually  a  prisoner  in  their  hands;  and  a 
battle  ensued  (the  second  battle  of  St.  Al- 
bans), in  which  Margaret's  party  was  once 
more  successftil.  The  victors  wore  the  prince's 
lively — a  band  of  crimson  and  black  with 
ostrich  feathers.  The  king  was  recaptured 
by  his  wife's  adherents,  and  made  his  son  a 
might  upon  the  battle-field.  The  distinction 
was  aj^rently  considered  due  to  a  prince 
who  in  his  eichth  year  had  witnessed  an 
engagement ;  for  the  only  action  recorded 
of  nim  that  day  is,  that  after  the  battle  he 
ordered  Sir  Thomas  Kiriel  to  be  beheaded. 
The  queen,  his  mother,  it  is  said,  asked  him 
what  death  was  to  be  inflicted  on  Sir  Thomas 
and  his  son,  and  the  boy  in  answer  proposed 
decapitation;  on  whidi  the  sentence  was 
executed  before  both  the  prince  and  his 
mother  (Wavriw,  ChrontcyMS  eCEngleterre, 
ed.  Dupont,  ii.  266).  Other  accounts  are 
silent  about  Sir  Thomas  Kiriel's  son,  and  say 
that  Kiriel  died  in  the  field,  and  that  it  was 
Lord  BoU'nltfon  whom  the  prince  pronounced 
jndfpient  (Gbeqort,  CSIrmicfe,  212).  It  was ' 
at  night  after  the  battle  that,  as  we  are  told, 
'  the  king  blessed  his  son  the  prince,  and  Dr. 
Morton  brought  forth  a  book  that  was  full 
of  orisons,  and  there  the  book  was  opened, 
and  blessed  that  young  child  "  cum  pingue- 
dine  term  et  cum  rore  coeli,  and  made  him 


knight.'  The  lad  wore  a  pair  of  brigan  tines 
covered  with  purple  velvet,  *i-bete  withgoide- 
smythe  ys  works,'  and  being  so  exalted  con- 
ferred thedignityofkniriithood  upon  others, 
of  whom  the  first  was  Sir  Andrnr  TrolhAe 
(ib.  214).  Dr.  Mort<Mii,  who  was  afierwaiaa 
cardinal  and  arehbishi^  of  Canterbmy,  waa 
at  this  time  chancellor  to  the  young  prince 
iib.  218).  But  the  Duke  of  York's  son  Ed- 
ward came  speedily  toprotect  London  against 
the  Idncastrians.  He  was  prodaimed  king 
on  4  March,  and  pursuing  the  queen's  forces 
sgainintoYorkshuwsecuredhisposition  upon 
the  throne  by  the  bloody  victory  of  Towton. 
Maivoret  ana  her  son  fled  once  more  into 
Scotland,  this  time  with  the  king  her  husband 
in  her  company,  though  it  seems  that  he  was 
for  a  short  time  besieged  in  some  Yorkshire 
fortress.  They  first  reached  Newcastle  and 
then  Berwick,  which,  according  to  asnwonent, 
they  delivered  up  to  the  Scots.  Of  course 
they  were  both  attainted  in  Edward's  first 
parliament  which  met  in  November  (SoUt 
of  Pari.  V.  470).  In  the  course  of  that  year 
Henry  VI  was  at  Kirkcudbright,  and  Mar- 
garet and  her  son  at  Edinburgh,  where  appa- 
rently she  organised  a  scheme  for  the  simul- 
taneous invasion  of  England  in  three  plaoes, 
to  take  place  at  Oandlemas  following  (i\xs- 
ton  Letters,  ii.  91 ;  Three  Fifteenth-eenttay 
C%ronic^,  Camden  Soc.  168).  Nothing,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  come  of  this,  and  in 
April  1462  Margaret  took  shipping  at  Kirk- 
cudbri^t,  and  siuled  through  the  Irish  Chan- 
nel to  Brittany,  where  she  met  with  a  kind 
reception  from  the  duke  with  a  gift  of  twdve 
thousand  crowns,  then  passed  on  to  her  father 
in  Ai^ou,  and  from  him  to  Louis  XI.  Her 
son  had  certainly  left  Scotland  with  her,  and 
was  in  France  along  with  her  (Richakd  SB 
WASSBBOlTBfi,  Antiqxutis  de  la  Gaule  Bel~ 
ffigue,  f.  610).  On  23  June  1403,  at  Chinos, 
she  executedabond  for  the  delivery  ofCalais 
to  the  French  in  return  for  aid  which  she 
was  to  receive  from  Louis  against  Edward. 
Louis  gave  her  a  fleet  with  which  she  sailed 
from  Normandy,  sgain  accompanied  by  her 
son,  and  landed  again  in  Scotland  in  October. 
Next  month  she  gained  possession  of  some 
castles  in  Northumberland,  but  hearing  ol 
the  approach  of  King  Edward  with  a  large 
force  she  sailed  for  France,  but  was  driven 
back  1^  tempest  to  Berwick, wliich  shereached 
with  difficuW  after  being  shipwrecked  off 
the  coast,  llie  castles  were  recovered  W 
King  Edward,  and  at  the  banning  of  14<^ 
the  cause  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  was  in  a 
more  hopeless  state  than  ever. 

This  waa  the  time  when  Mai^fsret  and  her 
son  met  with  that  celebrated  adventure  re- 
corded hy  the  ctmtinuator  of  Honstrelet, 
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when  wandering  about  they  lost  themseWeB 
in  a  forest  uid  were  attacked  hy  robben,  who 
stripped  them  of  all  their  jewels  and  after- 
warasfoughtamonffthemselTes  for  the  booty. 
Margaret,  seizing  her  advantage,  gave  her 
eon  to  one  ot  the  brigands  and  said, '  Here, 
my  friend,  save  the  son  of  your  king  I*  The 
concliuion  of  the  stoiy  is  thus  related  by 
the  chronicler:  'The  brigand  took  him  with 
very  good  will,  and  they  departed,  so  that 
shortly  after  they  come  by  sea  to  Sluys.  And 
from  Sluys  she  w^ent  to  Bruges,  her  son 
still  with  her,  where  she  was  received  very 
honourably,  while  her  husband,  King  Henry, 
was  in  Wales,  in  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  England '  (Monsthslet,  iii.  06,  ed.  1695). 
That  she  and  her  son,  and  her  husband  also 
when  they  were  together,  had  suffered  very 
great  distress,  is  attested  by  another  writer 
of  the  time,  who  says  that  the  three  had  been 
once  five  o^ys  without  any  food  but  a  her- 
ring (Chasteluik,  iv.  299,  ed.  Brussels, 
1863).  But  a  digfat  improvement  had  taken 
place  in  the  fortune  of  vai  before  sheeroesed 
the  sea,  for  she  soiled  from  Bambcnroogh, 
which  must  have  been  by  that  time  again 
recovered  for  the  house  of  Lancaster,  as  it 
was  for  some  months  at  least.  On  her  land- 
ing at  Sluys  she  was  received  by  the  Count 
of  Chorolois  (afterwards  Charles  the  Bold), 
and  conducted  by  him  to  his  father,  Philip, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  at  Lille,  who  relieved 
her  with  money.  She  then  went  to  her 
father,  Ren^,  in  Lorraine,  with  whom  she 
remained  for  some  years  watching  the  course 
of  events  in  hope  of  better  fortune,  while 
her  husband  fell  into  the  hands  of  Edward 
and  was  impiistmed  in  the  Tower.  During 
this  period  she  and  her  son  the  prince,  re- 
sicUng  at  St.  Mifaiel  in  Borroia,  recwved  a 
communication  from  the  Earl  of  Ormonde, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Portu^,  by  whidi 
they  were  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  king  of 
Portugal  would  assist  in  restoring  Hennr  v  I 
to  the  throne ;  bnt  nothing  appears  to  nave 
come  of  their  efforts  to  engage  his  sympa- 
thise. In  May  1467  the  Buke  of  Milan's  am- 
bassador mentions  Margaret  and  her  son  as 
being  still  in  Lorraine  (  Venetian  Cat.  vol.  i. 
No.  405).  A  letter  of  the  French  ambas- 
sador in  England,  dated  16  Jan.  following, 
speaks  of  the  great  alarm  excited  among 
Edward's  friencb  bv  a  report  that  overtures 
had  been  made  for  the  marriage  of  the  Prince 
alt  Wales  to  one  of  Louis  Xl's  daughters 
(JBH4Vl>B'WATBlK,ed.Bupont,iii.  190).  In 
1470  the  prince  stood  godfather  to  Louis's 
Km,  afterwards  Charles  VIII  of  France,  who 
was  bom  on  80  June  at  Amboise.  Just  after 
this  (16  July)  a  meeting  took  place  at  An- 
gen  of  Louis  XI,  3£a^aret  of  Ajijou,  and 


her  lather  King  Ren^,  the  prince,  and  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  at  which  Margaret  was 
induced  to  forgive  the  earl  for  his  past  con- 
duct and  consent  to  the  marriage  of  her  stm 
with  his  second  daughter,  Anne,  in  order  to 
have  his  assistance  against  Edward  IV.  The 
young  lady,  who  was  also  then  at  Angers, 
was  placed  in  Uargoret's  eostodT  till  tlw 
marriage  should  take  effect,  which  was  not 
to  be  tUl  Warwick  hod  recovered  tibte  king^ 
dom,  or  the  most  port  of  it,  for  Hairy;  and 
when  that  took  place  the  prince  was  to  be 
regent  in  behalf  of  his  fitther,  whose  ineom* 
petence  to  rule  was  now  past  dispute.  A 
plan  was  then  arranged  with  Louis 'for  the 
immediate  invasion  of  England,  and  was 
ratified  by  the  oaths  of  the  parties  in  St. 
Mary's  Church  at  Angers. 

Warwick  presently  sailed  with  the  expe- 
dition, and  was  so  successful  that  in  October 
Edward  IV  was  driven  oat  of  the  kingdom 
and  Henry  VI  restored.  But  iinhappily  for 
the  Lancastrian  cause,  Mamiet  ana  her  son 
forbore  to  cross  tlu  sea  tiUMareh  following, 
and  Kin(^  Edward,  having  set  sail  for  Eng- 
land agam  three  weeks  oefore  them,  hod 
practically  recovered  his  kingdom  by  the 
time  th^  set  foot  in  it.  For  although  they 
embarked  at  Honfieur  on  24  Moroi,  and 
might  with  a  &vourable  breeze  have  r^u^ed 
the  English  coast  in  twelve  hours,  they  were 
beaten  by  contrary  winds  for  seventeen  days 
and  nights,  and  only  reached  Weymouth  on 
the  evening  of  14  April,  the  very  day  the 
battle  of  Bamet  was  iought  and  the  Earl  ot 
Warwick  slain.  They  proceeded  to  Ceme 
Abbey,  where  they  learned  on  the  16t^  the 
news  of  this  greiA  reverse ;  but  tlu  Duke 
of  Somerset  and  other  friends  who  came 
thither  to  welcome  them  on  their  arrival 
encouraged  them  to  rely  on  the  loyalty  of 
the  western  counties,  which  were  ready  to 
rise  at  once  in  their  behalf.  They  accordingly 
issued  orders  for  a  general  muster  and  pro- 
ceeded westward  to  Exeter;  then  having 
collected  a  considerable  force  advanced  to 
Bristol.  King  Edward  was  now  on  his  way 
to  meet  them,  but  was  uncertain  whether 
they  intended  to  march  on  London  or  draw 
northwards  by  the  borders  of  Wales  to 
Cheshire,  and  they  contrived  to  deceive  him 
as  to  their  movements  while  they  passed  on 
to  Gloucester,  where,  however,  xiiej  were 
denied  entrance  by  Lord  Beauoham^  ThOT 
were  thus  oompelledto  continue  their  maxen 
to  Tewkeaburr,  where  they  arrived  much 
&tigued  on  the  afternoon  of  8  May,  and 
pitched  their  camp  before  the  town  in  a 
position  well  secured  by  '  foul  lanes,  deep 
dykes,  and  many  hedges.  The  king  thateven- 
ing  reached  Cheltenham,  and  next  morning, 
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4  Hay,  commg  to  Tewkesbazy,  arranged 
his  aiaiy  for  battle.  They  first  opened  fire 
on  the  enemy  with  ordnuce  and  a  shower 
of  anowB,  tOl  the  Duke  of  Somerset  un- 
wisely earned  his  men  out  of  their  more 
secure  position  and  brought  tiiem  by  certain 
bypaths  on  to  a  hill  in  front  of  Edward's 
Tan.  Here,  while  engaging  the  king's  forces 
in  front,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  in  flank 
by  a  detacmnent  of  two  hundred  spean  told 
otF  by  Edward  before  the  battle  to  guard 
against  a  possible  ambush  in  a  wood.  Thus 
Somerset's  men  were  thrown  into  eonfbsion, 
and  very  soon  the  rest  of  the  Lancastrian 
forces  Were  broken  and  put  to  flight. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  nad  been  put  in  no- 
minal oonunandoft^  'middle  ward'  of  this 
army,_  but  he  acted  under  the  advice  ci  two 
experienced  officers.  Sir  John  Longstruther, 
pnor  of  the  knights  of  St.  Joka,  and  Lord 
Wenlock.  When  Somerset  fest  moved  from 
his  position  he  seems  to  have  recktmed  on 
being  followed  by  Lord  Wenlock  in  an  attack 
on  &lward*8  van.   But  Wenlock  stood  still 
and  simply  looked  on,  till  Somerset  returning 
called  hmi  traitor  and  da^ed  his  brains  out 
withabattl&-axe.  Sir  John  Longstnither  fled 
and  took  refrige  in  the  abbey,  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  flymg  towards  the  town,  appealed  1 
for  protection  to  his  brothep-tn-law  Clarence.  ' 
In  what  may  be  called  an  official  account  of  | 
Edward  tV^  recovery  of  his  kingdom,  it  is  ■ 
■aid  that  the  prince  was  slain  in  the  field;  but  \ 
a  more  detailed  account  written  in  Uw  next : 
generation  says  that  he  vrae  takm  prisoner  by  I 
a  knight  named  Sir  Hichard  Croftee,  who  de< 
liverMhim  up  to  King  Edward  on  the  faith  . 
of  a  proclamation  issued  after  the  battle,  that 
whoever  brought  him  to  the  king  alive  or  \ 
dead  should  have  an  annuity  of  100/.,  and 
that  the  prince's  life  should  be  saved.  Yet 
the  promiee  was  shamefully  violated,  if  not  I 
by  the  king  himself,  at  least  by  those  about 
-  him ;  for  when  the  voung  man  was  brought 
before  him  Edward  first  inquired  of  him  I 
'how  he  durst  so  presumptuously  enter  bis 
realm  with  banner  displayed  f '  The  prince 
replied, '  To  recover  my  fother's  kingdom,' 
«nd  Edward,  we  are  told, '  wiUi  his  hand 
tiinut  him  from  him,  or,  as  some  say,  struck 
him  with  bis  gauntlet,'  on  which  the  Dukes 

05  Clarence  and  Qloucestw,  the  Marquis  of 
Dorset,  and  Lord  Hastings,  who  stood  by, 
at  once  assassinated  him.    It  seems  to  have 
been  r^arded  as  a  favour  that  the  king  | 
aUowed  nim  honourable  burial. 

Thus  fell  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  who 
is  described  as  'a  goodly  feminine  and  a 
well'featured  young  gentleman,'  in  theeigh- 
teenUi  year  of  hit  age.  His  intended  bnde, 
Aiuw  iHeviU,  whom  the  writers  <tf  that  day  < 


call  his  wifo,  was  takm  fowoom  tlbn  ike 
battle,  and  a  little  later  beoame  the  wife  of 
Riehud,  dnke  of  Oloneettar  [aee  Anm, 

queen  of  Kchard  III]. 

[An  English  Chronicle,  ed.  Davies  (Oamd. 
Soc.) ;  Paston  I^otters ;  Wil.  Wyrcester,  Annsl« ; 
Collections  of  a  London  Citisen  (Camd.  8oe.) ; 
Tbree  Fifteenth-cen  tniy  Chronicles  (Cund.  Soc.); 
Snmett'e  Exchequer  Rolls  of  Scotland,  voL  vii. 
(Scotch  Record  Publications) ;  Anchieones  Cro- 
nicqnes  d'Engleterre  par  Jebao  de  Wavrin  (Da- 

gmt's  edit.) Begiatrum  J.  Whethainsted^  ed. 
iUy  (RoUs  Series);  LeJand's  Collectanea,  ii- 
49ft-9;  Eeame's  Fragment  (after  Sprott),  804 ; 
Hist.  Croyland.  Contiu.  in  Falman's  Scriptores, 
i.  533,  650, 553,  555  ;  EUis's  Letters,  2Dd  aer.  i. 
132-.6;  dermont's Fortescue, i.  22-Sl ;  Fabyan'a 
Chronicle;  Hall's  Ohzomde;  Folydore  VergiL] 

J.  G. 

EDWABD,  EiBL  or  Waritok  <U76- 
1499),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Qeoige,  dnke  of 
Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV,  bv  his  wife 
Isabel,  daughter  of  Richard  Nevill,  earl  of 
Warwick,  *the  kingmaker.*  The  first  two 
children  of  that  marriage  were  bothdaoghters, 
of  whom  the  eldest  was  bom  at  sea  m  the 
spring  of  1470  (when  Lord  Wenlock,  com- 
manding at  Calais,would  not  allow  bis  parents 
to  land),  but  died  an  infant  and  was  buried  at 
(lUais.  The  second  was  Margaret,  bom  at 
Castle  Farley,  near  Bath,  in  Aiufuat  1478, 
who  was  afterwwds  Oonnteuof  Salishniy 
and  fell  a  victim  to  Henry  VlU'a  ^nnny. 
Hiis  Edward,  the  first  son,  was  bom  at  War- 
wick Castle  on  SI  Feb.  1476.  Tbe  last  child, 
another  eon,  named  Richard,  was  bom  in  1476 
and  died  on  1  Jan.  1477,  not  a  quarter  of  a  year 
old.  He  and  his  mother,  wno  died  shOTtlv- 
before  him,  were  said  to  have  been  pMsoned, 
for  which  some  of  the  household  servants  of 
the  dulte  and  duchess  were  tried  and  pet  to 
death  (TTUnt  JiepoH  qf  tlte  Dep.-EB^<if 
PubUc  Records,  app.  ii.  214), 

As  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  put  to  death, 
on  18Feb.l476,when  this  Edward  was  barely 
three  years  old,  he  was  left  from  that  tender 
age  without  either  father  or  mothw,  and  hia 
nearest  relation,  after  his  sister  Margaret, 
was  hia  aont,  Anne,  duchess  of  OkniMBter, 
^tanrards  queen  hj  the  usurpation  of  Ri- 
chard m.  How  much  care  she  bestowod 
upon  him  does  not  appear.  The  first  thii^ 
we  hear  about  him,  however,  is  that  whan 
only  eight  years  old  King  Richard  knighted 
him  along  with  his  own  son  at  Yo^  in  1488. 
Next  year  the  ostirper,  having  lost  his  only 
son,  thought  of  making  him  his  heir,  but  on 
furthw  consideration  shut  him  np  m  ^ose 
confinement  in  Sheriff  Hutton  Castle,  and 
nominated  John  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Lincoln, 
to  succeed  to  the  thnwe.  la  1486^  after  the 
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b»*tle  of  BoBworth,  Henrr  VII  sent  Sir  Ro- 
bert Willouffhbj  to  Sher^  Button  to  bring 
^is  Edwara  up  to  London,  wbere  he  was 
impriaoDed  in  the  Tower  for  the  rest  of  his 
days  finr  no  otiier  orime  than  being  the  son 
of  Cnaienoe. 

This  injuatioe  was  leeented  hr  many.  It 
was  feued  from  the  first  that  the  Iui«  had 
a  derign  oS  putting  the  young  man  to  death, 
and  tne  parUsana  ot  the  house  of  York 
eagerly  emead  abroad  rumours  that  he  had 
escaped  from  the  Tower,  or  that  one  of  the 
sons  of  Edward  IV  was  still  kUve  to  wrest 
the  seeptre  from  a  usorper.  Yet  another 
Tomonr  said  that  Warwick  had  actually  died 
in  jmson,  and  it  was  probably  from  some  be- 
lief in  this  report  that  Simnel  was  induced 
to  personate  the  earl  in  Ireland  in  the  early 
part  of  1487.  The  oon^nraey  hod  been  art- 
mUy  got  up,  the  news  of  Warrridi's  being 
in  Lreund  being  spread  at  the  same  time  in 
the  Low  Countries  1^  the  Earl  oC  Uneoln, 
•who  escaped  thither  in  the  beginniiw  of 
Lent,  and  professed  that  he  luid  been  in  &ily 
ccmsnltfttdon  with  the  earl  at  Sheen  just  bfr- 
fcffe  his  de|ierture  (Lblaho,  Chlleetanea,  ir. 
209).  The  impostor  was  crowned  in  Ireland, 
and  the  air  was  so  full  of  false  romours  that 
the  king  found  it  advisable  to  cause  the 
true  earl  one  Sunday  to  be  taken  out  of  the  , 
Tower  and  pass  through  the  streets  in  pro-  , 
cession  to  St.  Paul's,  where  he  heard  mass  ; 
and  publicly  eottT«rsed  with  several  other 
noblemen. 

Warwick  thus  owed  to  his  counterfeit  a 
day's  oompaxatiTe  liberty,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  last  day  <n^  Ids  lifo  that  he 

rndbeyondthelimttsoftheTowtr,  There 
runained  in  prismi  ftv  the  next  twelve 
yean.  Cut  off  from  all  human  intercourse 
from  his  bcrrhood,  and  debarred  even  from 
the  sight  ox  common  objects,  it  wh£  said 
*that  he  could  not  discern  a  goose  from  a 
capon.'  Yet  the  mere  fact  that  he  lived  must 
have  been  a  cause  of  anxiety  to  Hen^  YII, 
as  it  had  already  been  the  cause  of  one  Yorkist 
huurrection,  when  Ferkin  Warbeck  appeared 
upon  the  scene  and  personated  one  of  the 
murdered  sons  of  Edward  TV.  The  adven- 
tures of  Perkin,  however,  did  not  tend  to 
make  Warwick  more  formidable,  and  for  two 
yean  after  that  impostor  was  lodged  in  the 
Tower  nothingforuerwasdonetoluni.  But 
unha[^ily  iinother  eonnteiftit  arose  in  the 
intsrvaL  In  1498  or  eaarly  in  1499  a  young 
man  named  Ralph  Wiliord,  educated  for 
the  part  by  an  Austin  canon,  repeated  the 
performance  of  Simnel  in  personating  War- 
wick, for  which  both  he  and  hia  tutor  were 

Jut  to  execution  on  Shrore  TuesdaT,  13  Feb. 
4d9; 


A  few  months  after  this  Perkin  Warbeck 
made  an  attempt  to  corrupt  his  gaolers  and 
draw  them  into  a  plot  for  the  liberation  of 
himself  and  the  Ead  of  Warwick,  who,  being 
in£Hrmed<KF  the  project,  wy  naturally  agreed 
to  U  for  his  own  advantage.  The  matter, 
however,  was  soon  diseloBed^  and  Perkin  uid 
his  confederates  were  tried  and  condemned 
at  Westminster  on  16  Nov,  and  executed  at 
Tyburn  on  the  23rd.  On  the  31st  Warwick 
was  arraigned  bdbre  the  Earl  of  Ozfbxd  aa 
hi^h  constable  of  England,  not,  as  some 
writers  have  told  us,  lor  having  attempted 
to  break  prison,  but  on  the  pretence  that  he 
hod  conj^*"^  vitii  others  to  depose  the 
king.  Acting  either  on  mischievous  advice, 
or,  08  many  supposed,  in  mere  simplidty 
from  his  total  ignorance  of  the  world,  the 
poor  lad  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  accordingly 
condemned  to  death.  He  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill  on  the  38th,  a  week  after  his 
sentence.  It  was  retorted  that  his  dea1& 
was  due  in  great  measure  to  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  who  refused  to  give  his  daughter  to 
Prince  Arthur  as  hmff  as  the  succession  might 
be  disputed  in  hdiaJi  of  the  son  of  Clarence, 
and  there  seems  some  degree  of  truth  in  the 
statement.  The  Spanish  ambassador's  des- 
patches show  that  he  attached  much  impoi^ 
tance  to  this  execution  (Oaibsteb,  Letters 
o/JUchard  III  and  Henry  VII,  i.  118-14) ; 
and  many  years  afterwuxts,  when  Cathe- 
rine of  Arri^cai  felt  bitterly  the  cnieltv  of 
Heniy  VUl  in  seeking  a  divorce  from  her, 
she  oheerved,  according  to  Lord  Bacon. 'that 
it  was  a  judgment  <rfw)d,lbr  that  her  fomer 
marriage  vras  made  in  Uood,  mwyniTig  that 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.' 

Wuwick^  attainder  was  revened  in  the 
following  reign  bv  statute  6  Henry  VHI,  e.  12, 
which  waspMsed  at  the  instance  of  his  sister 
Mara;aret,  countess  of  Salisbury;  and  the 
words  of  the  petition  embodied  in  the  aot  are 
ranarkable  as  showing  how  plunly  the  injus- 
tice of  his  execution  was  acknowledged  even 
in  those  days  of  tyranny.  *  Which  Edward, 
most  gracious  sovereign  lord,  was  always 
from  his  childhood,  being  of  the  age  of 
eight  years,  until  the  time  of  his  decease^  rfr- 
mainin^  and  kept  in  ward  and  restrained 
from  his  Uberty,  as  well  within  the  Tow«<rf 
London  as  in  othtt  plMe^  having  none  ex- 
perience nor  knowledge  of  the  worldly  poli- 
cies, nor  of  the  laws  this  realm,  so  that, 
if  any  offence  were  by  lum  done  ...  it  was 
rather  by  innocency  than  of  any  malipioos 
purpose.  Indeed,  the  very  records  cit  his 
trial  give  Us  much  the  same  imfmssion,  for 
they  show  that  the  ridiculousjplot  with  which 
he  was  charged,  to  seixe  the  Tower  and  make 
himself  king,  was  put  into  hie  head  by  one 
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Bobert  GlOTmotmd,  evidently  an  informer, 
vho  "was  allowed  to  Tisit  him  in  prison. 

plows  KoU,  68,60;  Jo.  Roesi  Historia  Repnnif 
ed.Haame;  Folydore  Vergil;  Hall's  Chronicle ; 
Third  Iteport  of  Dep.-Kaeper  of  Public  Becords, 
app.ii.S16;  itatnta  19  Hen.  YU,  c.  34.1  3.  Q. 

EDWARD,  DAFYOD  (d.  leOO),  Welsh 
poet.  [Sea  Dxtid,  Edwabd.] 

EDWAKD,  THOMAS  (1814-1886),  the 
Banff  naturalist,  was  bom  at  Qoaport  on 
26  Dee.  1814,  his  father,  a  band-loom  linen 
veaTer^beiiiga  private  in  theFifeshiTe militia, 
which  vaB  temporarily  statioaed  there.  His 
early  yeazs  were  qtent  at  Eettl&  near  Cupar, 
and  at  Aberdeen.  Fnm  childhood  he  was 
passionately  fond  of  animals,  and  brought 
home  so  many  out-of-the-way  creatures  tiiat 
he  was  frequently  flogged  and  confined  to  the 
houae.  But  even  at  five  years  old  he  proved 
utterly  unmanageable.  At  the  age  of^six  he 
had  been  turned  out  of  three  schools  in  con- 
'  sequence  of  bis  zoological  propensities.  He 
was  then  set  to  work  at  a  tobacco  factory  in 
Aberdeen,  at  fourteeu-pence  a  week.  Two 
years  later  Edward  got  employment  at  a  fac- 
tory two  milea  from  Aberdeen,  and  his  walks 
to  and  from  work  gave  further  scope  to  his 
taate  for  natural  niatoiy.  At  the  age  of 
eleven  he  wa«  apprenticed  to  a  ehoemaker 
in  Aberdeen  for  six  years,  but  left  his  serrice 
after  three  years,  because  of  the  cruel  treat- 
ment he  received.  After  this  he  worked 
under  oUier  employers,  with  intervals  of  ec- 
centric expeditions,  militta  service  (when  he 
narrowly  escaped  punishment  for  breaking 
from  the  ranks  in  pursuit  of  a  fine  butterfly), 
and  enlistment  in  the  60th  rifles,  from  which 
his  mother's  entreaties  and  efibrta  got  him  off. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  Edward  settled  at 
Banff  to  work  at  his  trade.  He  had  already 
taken  in  the  '  Fenny  Magazine '  from  its  first 
issue  in  1882,  and  founa  in  it  some  informa- 
tion on  natural  history.  He  had  learnt 
nmeUiing  from  Beeing  pictures  on  Aberdeen 
bookstalls  and  stuffed  animala  in  shop  win- 
dows. At  twenty-^^iree  he  married  a  cheer- 
ful and  faithful  young  woman  named  Sophia 
Rdd_,  when  his  earnings  were  less  than  ten 
■hillings  a  week.  Marriage  enabled  him  to 
booome  a  collector,  by  giving  him  for  the  first 
time  a  place  where  he  could  keep  specimens. 
"Without  friends,  without  a  single  book  on 
natural  history,  not  knowing  the  names  of 
the  creatures  he  found,  he  gained  a  knowledge 
unique  in  its  freshness  and  accuracy.  Every 
living  thing  had  a  fascination  for  him.  He 
devoted  numberless  nights  to  wanderings, 
during  which  he  went  about  or  rested  as  one 
of  themselves  among  nocturnal  creatures. 
Wild  animals  for  the  most  part  moved  freely 


about  in  his  neidibomrhood.  He  became 
acquainted  with  Uie  soimds  and  movements 
of  many  ammals  which  were  unknown  before. 
But  he  sometimes  formed  their  acquaintance 
in  terrific  encounters,  one  witli  a  pdecat 
lasting  two  hours.  An  hour  or  two  s  sleep 
on  open  heaths,  in  old  buildings,  on  rocks  by 
the  sea,  was  often  his  only  rest;  and  his  con- 
stitution was  enfeebled  by  rheumatism  caught 
in  such  expeditions.  Gradually  he  accumu- 
lated a  representative  collection  of  animals, 
all  stuffed  or  prepared  by  his  own  handa. 
Onee  a  series  mnea^  a  thousand  insect!,  the 
result  of  ibuT  yearv  work,  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  rats  or  mice.  By  1846  he  pos- 
sessed nearly  two  thousand  species  of  animals, 
besides  many  plants.  All  the  coses  were  made 
by  himself. 

Hoping  to  gain  a  little  money,  Edward  ex- 
hibit^ his  coUeetion  at  the  Banff  fair  in  May 
1846.  This  was  successful,  and  he  repeated 
it  a  year  after,  and  then  resolved  to  exhibit 
at  .Aberdeen  in  August  1846.  But  at  Aber- 
deen, as  the  professors  told  him,  he  was 
'several  centuries  too  soon.'  They  had  neither 
a  public  museum  nor  a  free  library.  He  was 
even  met  with  much  iacredulity,  few  believ- 
ing  that  he  could  have  made  we  collection 
unaided.  He  had  spent  his  small  funds  and 
got  into  debt.  Overcome  by  despair  he  one 
day  went  to  the  aeashore  to  commit  suicide; 
but  the  sight  of  an  unknown  bird  excited  him 
to  pursue  it,  and  drove  away  his  resolve.  At 
last  he  was  compelled  to  sell  his  entire  col- 
lection for  201. 10«,  to  a  gentleman,  who  stowed 
it  in  a  damp  place,  where  it  went  to  ruin. 

Returning  nome  penniless,  Edward  set  to 
work  manfiuly  at  his  trade,  at  which  he  was 
very  proficient,  and  refrained  from  night  ex- 
peditions throughout  the  succeeding  winter. 
In  the  spring  he  resumed  his  old  manner  of 
life,  going  further  afield  at  times,  and  carry- 
ing with  him,  to  excuse  his  use  of  a  gun,  an 
elaborate  certificate  of  harmlraaness  si^ed 
by  sixteen  magistiates.  He  ran  many  naki, 
got  frightful  mils  on  cliffs,  was  drenched  in 
storms,  and  falling  ill  had  to  sell  rnany^  d 
his  newer  Bpecimens  to  support  his  family. 
Meanwhile  some  books  on  natural  history 
had  been  lent  to  him  by  the  Rev.  James 
Smith  of  Monquhitter,  near  Banff,  who  per- 
suaded him  to  record  some  of  his  observations. 
Many  of  his  notes  on  natural  history  were 
inserted  in  the  '  Banffshire  Journal.'  Hia 
friend  Mr.  Smith  in  1860  began  to  send  notices 
of  Edward's  observations  to  the  '  Zoologist.' 
These  included  detailed  accounts  of  the 
habits  and  behaviour  of  birds  which  remind 
readers  of  Audubon.  The  deaths  in  1864  of 
both  Mr.  Smith  uid  another  minister,  Mr. 
Boyd  of  Crimond,  who  had  set  Edward  on 
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the  task  of  preparing  popnlar  lectures  oa  the 
rndiments  of  natural  oistory,  were  heavy 
blows  to  Edward.  He  now  sought  some 
brtter  empLoyment  in  all  likely  mzectiona, 
bat  coiUd  secure  nothing.  He  had  he^nu 
contributing  to  aemal  natural  history  jour- 
nals, bat  xecttTsd  no  paymoats  in  letam. 
By  1858,  however,  Edward  had  accumulated 
a  third  collection,  the  beet  be  had  made. 
Illness  agtun  prostrated  him,  and  when  he 
partially  reoovered,  though  remaining  in- 
capable of  unde^inglong  and  &tiguing  ex- 
peditions again,  a  great  part  of  his  collection 
had  to  be  sold.  Having  to  abandon  night 
wanderings  and  give  up  his  gun,  Edward 
took  to  marine  zoology  in  earnest.  In  default 
of  proper  apparatus  he  devised  most  ingenious 
sabsiitutes;  and  as  the  result  of  his  mvesti- 
gations  Spence  Bate  and  Westwood's  '  His- 
tory of  Jl^tiah  Sessile-eyed  Cnutacea'  enu- 
merates twen^  new  specaes  discovered  by 
Edward,  vho  ud  collated  177  spedes  in  the 
Iforay  Firth.  In  other  Imnches  of  marine 
toology  Edward  fumidied  many  fects,  speci- 
mens* and  new  species  to  Messrs.  Gwyn 
Je&eys,  Alder,  A.  M.  Norman,  Jonathan 
Couch,  and  many  others.  He  had,  however, 
obtuued  no  scientific  recc^nition  more  im- 
portant than  a  coratorahip  of  the  museum  of 
the  Banff  Institution,  at  a  salary  of  two 
guineas  a  year,  until  in  1866  he  was  elected 
an  associate  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  Lon- 
don. The  Aberdeen  and  the  Glasgow  Natural 
History  societies  followed  suit ;  but  the  Banff 
society  did  not  elect  their  notable  townsman 
an  honorary  member.  The  society  itself  de- 
servedly died  in  1875.  The  museum  being 
tnuuCaned  to  the  Banff  town  coondl,  E£ 
ward  waa  o(»iUnued  as  euxator  at  thirteen 

Sineaa  a  year,  but  resigned  the  office  in 
32. 

A  serious  illness  in  1668  left  Edward 
almost  incmable  of  following  his  trade,  but 
he  afterwarOB  recovered  sufficiently  to  resume 
work  at  home.  The  publication  of  Mr. 
Smile^s  Hormphj  of  Edward  in  1876  was 
(he  means  ot  makmg  Edward  widely  known, 
and  of  making  him  comfortable  in  his  latter 
days.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  P.RS.,  Professors 
AUotan  and  Owen,  and  Mr.  Darwin  joined 
in  appealing  to  the  queen  on  Edward's  behalf. 
On  Christmas  day  1876  Edward  received 
the  welcome  news  o£  the  bestowal  of  a  civil 
list  pennon  d  SOL  On  31  March  1877  he 
was  presented  with  83SL,  lB^;ely  subscribed 
in  Aberdeen,  at  a  meeting  in  the  Aberdeen 
Song  School,  at  which  the  veteran,  with  hia 
ftithfol  wife,  was  reerived  with  enthusiasm, 
and  delivered  a  most  racy  speech  in  broad 
vemaoular  (see  Aberdeen  Weekly  Journal, 
28  March  1877).  .Other  donations  of  con- 


siderable amoimt  were  sent  to  him.  He  now 
entered  with  extraordinary  zeal  upon  the 
study  of  botany,  and  collected  nearly  every 
plant  inAberdeenshireaod^i&bire.  When 
the  Banffshire  field  Club  waa  established  in 
1880,  Edward  was  elected  one  of  its  vice- 
presidents,  and  read  before  it  papers  on  the 
'Protection  of  Wild  Birds'  and  on  *Our 
Beptiles,'  which  were  printed  by  the  society. 
Edward  died  on  37  Amill886.  He  left  one 
son,  a  minister  in  the  Scotch  church,  and  ten 
daughters. 

[Ufa  l^S.  Smiles,  1876;  Katuz*  (1877),  xv. 
349-51,  489,  478,  (1886)  zxxiu.  609;  Aberdeen 
Weekly  Joorasl,  28  March  1877;  Banfibbire 
Journal,  4  May  1886.]  G-.  T.  B. 

EDWABDES,  Sm  HERBERT  BEN- 
JAMIN (1819-1868),  Indian  official,  second 
son  of  the  Rev.  B.  Edwardes,  bom  at  Frodes- 
1^,  Shropehire,  12Nov.  1819,wa8  of  an  ancient 
Cambrian  &mily,  the  head  of  which  was  made 
a  baronet  by  Charles  H.  The  mother  dying 
duringhis  infancy  Edwardes  was  taken  charge 
of  by  an  aunt,  and  sent  in  his  tenth  year  to  a 
private  school  at  Richmond,  where  ne  failaA 
to  distinguish  himself  either  as  a  scholar  or 
as  an  atUete.  In  1837  he  began  to  attend 
classes  at  King's  College,  London,  where  also 
he  made  but  moderate  progress  in  classics 
and  mathematics,  although  more  successful 
in  modem  languages  and  a  prominent  membfu: 
of  the  debating  society.  He  also  displayed 
a  turn  for  drawing  and  wrote  English  verse. 
Checked  in  a  desire  to  enter  the  university 
of  Oxford,  he  obtained  a  cadetehip  in  the 
Ben^nd  infiintry  by  personal  application  to  a 
momier  of  the  court  of  directors,  Sur  B.  Jei^ 
kins.   He  proceeded  direct  to  India  without 

Sassing  through  the  compan3r's  military  aca- 
emy,  and  landed  in  Calcutta  early  in  1841. 
An  observer  of  that  day  (Lieutenant-colonel 
Leigh)  describes  him  ss  then  alight  and  deli- 
cate-looking, with  fully  formed  featiires  and 
anezpression  of  bright  intellisence;  not  given 
to  the  active  amusements  t>y  which  most 
young  men  of  his  class  and  nation  are  wont 
to  speed  the  hours,  but  abounding  in  mental 
accompUahment  and  resource.  He  was  in 
garrison  at  Kom&I,  then  a  frontier  station,  in 
July  1842,  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  1st 
Europeans  or  Bengal  fusiliers,  now  the  1st 
battalion  royal  Munster  fosiliera.  Although 
the  languagee  of  the  Eastvrere  not  necessaiy 
to  an  officer  so  employed,  Edwardes's  haluts 
of  study  were  by  this  time  strong,  and  ha 
soon  came  to  the  front  as  a  linguist,  passing 
examinations  in  Urdu,  Hindi,  and  Persian. 
In  little  mora  than  three  years  after  join- 
ing his  raiment  he  was  pronotmced  duly 
qualified  for  the  post  of '  interpreter.*  The 
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Tegiouttt  now  moved  to  Sabol^  when  he 
b^[an  a  Beam  of  papere  in  a  loeil  joimiftl, 
the '  Dellii  Oasetie^  wMch,  under  tihe  title  of 
'  Tjfft!tOT8  of  Snhmmee  Soil  in  Tn^iit  to  his 
«oasm  John  m  Engl&nd,'  attnoted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  among  the  Anglo-Indian 
ooiomnnity.  Henry  lAwrence,then  British 
zeeident  at  the  court  of  Khatmandn.  was 
espedaUy  struck  -with  tiie  bold  political 
opiniona  and  clear  hiffh-s^rited  s^le  of  the 
young  aabaltem;  and  Sir  Hugh  dough,  the 
oommandei^in-chief  of  the  Indian  army,  witJi 
a  sagacity  not  always  shown  in.  such  cases, 
selected  Edwardes  as  a  member  of  his  per- 
sonal staff.  The  headquarters  shortly  aner- 
wards  taking  the  field  for  the  first  Punjab 
campaign,  i^wardes  was  present  as  an  alde- 
dMMmp  to  Sir  Hugh  at  the  bloody  fights  of 
Moodliee  and  Sobraon. 

On  the  (Kmclnsion  of  the  war  ho  obtataed 
Ua  first  civil  employment.  Heniy  Lawrence 
vas  posted  at  Ijahore  as  resident  British 
minister  with  the  durbar,  or  coundl  of  re- 
geat^f  and  in  that  capacity  undertook  the 
task,  generous  if  jvremature,  of  teaching  the 
races  of  the  Punjab  the  art  of  self-govem- 
ment.  EdwardeswasmadeoneofLawrence's 
assistants  od  the  request  of  the  latter,  and  was 
deputed  to  cany  out  the  undertaking  in  one 
of  the  outlying  districts.  It  was  early  in 
1847  when  Edwardes  began  the  reform  of 
civil  administration  in  Bunnoo  (Bann,  as  now 
spelt  by  the  Indian  government),  a  trans- 
Indus  valley  bordering  on  Ae  territory  of 
thfl  Afghans  and  mainly  peopled  by  tribes 
connected  witii  that  nation.  Bailed  1^  a 
small  handy  ibroe  of  Sikh  soldiers,  he  soon 
made  his  mark.  The  nnmeronsftirtr^ses  scat- 
tered about  the  valley  were  demolished,  roads 
were  made,  canals  excavated,  local  feuds  ap- 
peased. Fortunate  so  &r,  no  donht  the  yonng 
district  officer  owed  as  much  to  his  own 
qualities  as  to  opportunity;  and  his  personal 
lufiuence  was  soon  acknowledged  nniversally 
among  the  rough  and  wild,  but  simple,  popu- 
lation. Similar  victories  of  peace  were  at  the 
same  time  being  won  by  Abbott  in  Haz&ra, 
by  Lumsden  in  the  Yuaaftai  country,  and  by 
John  Nicholson  at  Rawal  Pindi.  But  the 
well-spring  whence  this  knot  of  remarkable 
menderiredthdr  inspiration  was  nndonbtedlv 
Lawienee,  and  that  rorii^  was  to  be  closed, 
for  the  moment,  hj  Ins  departure  fbr  Europe. 
His  substitute  was  no  match  fbr  Ariatio  craft 
and  intrigue.  In  April  1848  the  unhappy 
misaon  of  Patrick  Alexander  Vans  Agnew 
v.]  and  Anderson  to  Multan,  ending  in 
murder  of  those  two  officers,  the  oraers 
or  oonnivance  of  Mulraj,  fired  latent  elements 
of  combustion.  Edward ea  at  once  grappled 
widi  the  conflagration.  Spontsneousfy,  wtdb> 


out  British  aid  or  companionship,  at  ftrst 
without  either  money  or  matecial,  he  raiesd 
a  body  of  armed  tribesmen,  and  rapidly  formed 
aiaiuydisdplinedand&itiifulloree.  Galling 
to  his  ud  the  nawab,  or  Mnhamadan  wince, 
«f  ihe  neighbouring;  native  state  of  Baba- 
walpur,  he  also  estiutUdied  oommuoieations 
with  the  officer  commanding  for  the  durber 
ofLahore,  Colonel  van  Cortlandt.  On  10  June 
he  received  fiill  permission  from  LahOTe  to 
act  on  his  own  judgment  and  responsifaility. 
On  the  18th  of  the  same  month  he  routed  the 
rebel  troops  at  Eineyri,  near  Dehra  Gh&si 
EMn.  Om  8  July^  having  hem  joined  by 
Lake,  a  neighbouring  distriot  officer,  and 
further  reinforced  from  Bah4wa^itr,  he  ii^ 
flicted  on  the  enraiT  aseoond  ^eat  at  Sedvr 
8&m,infrontof  MiUtaD.  The  Biwia  Uulrig 
fall  back  upon  the  town  and  fodrt,  and  never 
left  thdr  shelter  until  Oeneril  "Whish,  wiA 
the  Bombay  oolomn,  arrived  and  invested  the 
place.  Edwardes  took  an  active  part  in  the 
siege  that  followed,  and  on  S2  Jan.  1849  be- 
came the  medium  of  the  beaten  chisTs  ssv- 
render.  The  services  and  sufi^nings  of  Agnew 
and  Anderson  were  commemorated  by  a  monu- 
ment erected  by  their  ooUeagne^  'the  but- 
Ttvinff  assistant,'  and  the  mecnption  was 
from  Ed wardes's  pen. 

Edwsxdes's  own  share  in  these  occurrences 
met  with  swift  acknowledgment.  H.  Law- 
rence, who  had  long  since  returned  to  India, 
declared  that '  since  the  dan  of  CSive  no  man 
had  done  as  Edwardes.'  Xomig,  akm^  un- 
trained in  military  soenee  and  unversed  in 
active  war,  he  had  onanudaed  netory  said 
rolled  back  rebenJon.  This  was,  indeed,  the 
high-water  mark  of  Edwardes's  life  and  fa»- 
tune.  Distinguished  as  were  some  of  his 
later  deeds,  it  is  on  this^ost  of  ,  aU,  that  his 
fame  must  ever  rest.  From  Sir  H.  Gough 
and  from  the  govmiment  of  India  he  received 
prompt  and  hearty  commendation.  At  the 
instance  of  the  board  of  control  the  queen 
declared  him  a  brevet  major  and  a  companion 
of  the  Bath,  honours  rarely,  if  ever,  attained 
by  any  subaltern  before,  and  the  East  India 
dompany  presented  him  with  a  gold  medal, 
struck  specially  for  the  purpose,  of  which  the 
mould  was  immediatelydestooyed.  In  January 
1860  he  returned  to  England,  and  there  fimnd 
himselfthelionofthehoar.  Hewaswaxmly 
reeuved  in  his  native  county  of  Shropshira. 
From  the  nuiversity  of  Oxford  he  reoeiTOd  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.  In  London  and  at  livev- 
pool  be  wss  publicljr  entertained,  and  ex- 
hibited on  both  occasions  a  gift  of  ready  and 
graoe^  oratory.  In  July  hs  married  Ehnma, 
daughter  of  James  Sidney  of  Biohmond.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  he  broivht  out  his 
hod^  *A.  Year  on  the  Puigah  Frontier/  in 
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iriuciihedflKribeAhiaadTeiifcnxmrUot  witJiout 
dm  Mantion  <rfLaka  —d  Oartlaitdty  and  the 
Pdm»oiBtiit(wtimu.  IsfheiiHriiitfof  1861 
he  r^nrned  to  Inua,  aod  on  uiiTal  found  a 
■ew  s^wta  of  civil  duty  in  the  deput^- 
commiaaianenhib  of  the  newly  created  Bri- 
tish district  of  Jullunder  (Juandhar).  In 
Fehraai^lSSS  he  waa  tmuo^redtoHazara, 
•t  the  western  fbat  of  the  Cashmere  hills, 
leaving  Jullunder  yrikh  warm  praise  from  lus 
local  cfiie^  Donald  McLeod,  and  expressioafi 
of  T^ret  nom  the  people  for  whom  he  had 
worirod  nearly  two  years.  HcLeod,  a  trained 
administrator,  selected  from  the  civil  aervice 
of  the  aorth-west  provinces  for  the  oommia- 
uonershipf  was  a  man  likely  to  judge  soundly, 
and  he  nported  tliat  Edwardes  was  the  best 
officer  with  whom  he  had  ever  come  in  con- 
tact. 

In  his  newpoBt  a  stiU  harder  task  awaited 
Edwardes.  The  Has&ra  hills  snd  valleiTS 
had  beeo  ruled  by  James  Abbott,  one  of  txM 
mostmemorabla  w  die  singular  group  of  men 
who  served  in  die  Pm^h  at  that  panod.  He 
was  what  H.  Lawrence  called  'a  true  knight- 
errant,'  alwm  known  among  tiie  wild  high- 
landers  of  nssAra  as  '  nmde,'  and  the  man 
vriio,  as  Gdwardes  wrote,  had  brought  the 
district '  from  ntter  desolation  to  a  smiling 
prosperity.'  Edwardes  only  Temained  loi^ 
enough  to  found  a  central  cantonment,  which 
he  named  '  Abbott&bid,'  in  honour  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  then,  in  the  month  of  October, 
lemoved  to  Poahawtir,  promoted  to  the  diffi- 
enlt  and  dangerous  post  of  commissioBer  in 
BOccesaioK  to  the  mnrdwed  Bfackeson.  'In 
the  wfaole  xai^  of  &idiaachurges,'sowiQte 
the  goyemor-Reneral,  Dalhousie,  in  privately 
Twfr^w'g  Emmdes  ai  his  appointment,  *  I 
hnow  none  wfaioh  is  more  arduous  than  the 
•ommisBionership  of  Peshawnr.  .  .  .  Yon 
hold  the  oatpoet  of  Indian  empire.  Tour 
past  career  and  your  persmal  qualities  and 
abilitiea give  me  assurance  that  Ihave  chosen 
well.'  For  the  omumissioner  in  the  trans- 
Indus  was  Car  more  than  a  mere  prefect.  In 
himf  bsaidea  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  00m- 
misaionar  <^  division,  were  vested  the  control 
of  the  lawless  mountaineers  who  had  bidden 
defiance  to  the  Mc^hul  emperors  in  their  day 
of  powv.  And  to  this  wan  fiii*hra>  added 
die  poBtieal  relations  of  tlie  British  govem- 
ment  with  die  amir  of  Ai^hanistin,  who  was 
stOl  amaitii^  from  pusst  mjnries^  and  whose 
toritorifls  matched  with  the  division  Ibr  sixty 
Bongfa  miles. 

In  the  disdiazgeaf  (Apolitical  part  of  his 
duliea  at  Feshawur  Edwardes  was  led  to 
anggest  to  the  government  the  propriety  of  a 
tmrty  with  the  amir,  and  Dalhousie  was  pre- 
fuea  to  give  hintAfiBse  hand  for  the  pozpose. 


But  Sir  John  Lawrence  was  the  chief  at 
Lahore  and  his  mii^  was  nevsr  me  that 
jumped  at  uvralties.  On  his  hesit^ioa 
commg  known  in  Calcutta  the  govemor- 
ganev^  proposed  that  Edwardes,  while  een- 
dncting  the  negotiadona  irith  the  court  of 
Cabttl,  should  correspond  with  himself,  di- 
rectly and  without  the  correspondence  being 
tranamittedf  as  rontine  and  propriety  alike 
reoniied,  through  the  office  of  the  chief. 
Edwardes  declined  to  avail  himself  of  this 
flattering  irregularity ;  the  letters  were  du^ 
sent  bai^waios  and  forwards  through  Law- 
rence's office,  and  there  can  be  litue  doubt 
that  both  the  arbitrary  ruler  at  Oalcutta  and 
the  ardent  representative  at  PesliawuT  lived 
to  see  thebenrat  of  the  cautious  intermediary. 
A  strict  non-interference  clause  was  ultK 
mately  introduced  into  the  agreement,  and 
the  amir.  Dost  Mtihamad,  remained  futhfid 
to  its  engagementa  under  all  subseanenttrials. 
Lawrence  came,  years  after,  to  oe  himself 
govemor-general,  and  the  poli<7  of  non-in- 
tervention was  continued,  only  to  be  once 
interrupted,  down  to  the  days  of  Lord  Ihd- 
ferin.  The  drcomatancas  are  equally  credit 
able  to  lAwrence  and  to  Edwardes,  and  cUd 
not  serve  to  ruffle  for  a  moment  the  friendli- 
ness of  their  mutual  relations.  'All  the 
merit  of  the  affiittr,'  so  Lawrence  wrote  to 
Edwardes, '  whatever  it  may  be,  is  jours.' 

Edwardes  was  entirely  at  one  with  Law- 
rence as  to  the  questmn  of  frontier  defence. 
When  the  treaty  had  been  condnded,  £d^ 
wardes  wrote  to  a  friend :  'After  the  doubts 
Hid  lessms  cS  die  [past]  ...  I  have  myw 
self  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  our  true 
military  position  is  on  our  own  side  of  the 
passes,  just  where  an  army  must  debouch 
upon  the  plain.'  From  this  conclusion  he 
never  afteiwards  deviated.  He  remained  con- 
vinced that  the  best  protection  of  British 
Indian  interests  on  the  frontier  was '  a  strong, 
independent,  and  friendly  Ai^hanistan,'  and 
that  there  was  a  distinct  feelmg  among  the 
people  of  that  country  'that  uie  Russians 
are  not  as  tmstworthy  as  the  English,*  But 
he  held  this  conviction  without  any  ill-tem- 
per  towards  Russia,  beHsving  that  the  British 
government  should  come  to  as  friendly  an 
nndustaading  as  possible  vrith  that  of  the 
oar.  In  1866  the  Afghan  mler  came  down 
to  Peshawnr  on  Edwardes's  sn^eation,  and 
there  exeented  a  stt|»plemeiitary  treaty  in  view 
of  approaching  hestuitiee  between  the  Indian 
government  and  the  shah  of  Persia.  Shortly 
aftw  came  the  great  revolt  in  Uppw  India, 
and  Edwarde^s  forssi^t  in  helpii^  to  nuke 
a  friend  of  Dost  Mnhamad  was  abundantly 
justified ;  all  through  the  revolt  of  the  sepoy 
amy  the  Afghans  xenuuned  silent,  and  even 
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tympatlietic,  spectaton  of  their  neighbours* 
trouue.  On  tne  receipt  of  the  telegram  an- 
nouncing the  events  of  10  and  11  Ma^  at 
Meemt  and  Ddhi,  Edwardes  wrote  to  Sir  J. 
Lawrence,  who  at  first  delayed  acquiescence 
in  tJbeprojecta  of  his  more  ardent  auhordinate. 
But  toe  chief  coming  as  far  as  Pindi  to  confer 
vritii  Edwardes  was  so  &r  influenced  hj  the 
Kgoments  laid  before  him  as  to  give  sanction 
to  the  levT  of  a  mixed  force,  and  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  movable  ttdumn  which  subsft- 
quently  maintained  order  in  the  Punjab  and 
ultimately  aided  powerfully  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  mutineers  in  the  south  of  the  Sutlej. 

Before  long  a  difibience  arose  between  these 
two  great  public  servants,  which  has  been 
somewhlit  unduly  maffoified  by  some  of  Ed- 
■wazde^s  admiraa.  Eawardea  was,  naturally 
enough,  anxious  to  do  all  in  hu  power  to  hold 
the^ngerouB  post  which  lud  been  assigned 
to  him  bv  the  ^vemment  of  India;  Law- 
rence ha^  to  think  not  only  of  that,  but  of 
the  whole  Punjab  provinces,  and  even,  for  a 
time,  of  the  empire  at  la^.  Therefore  when 
Edwardes  pressed  for  Teinforcements  and 
ashed  that  some  of  the  troops  destined  to 
take  part  in  the  siege  of  Delhi  should  be 
■diverted  for  the  defence  of  Peshawur,  Law- 
rence had  to  answer  that  Delhi  was  a  big 
thing,  and  that  there  was  a  possibility  that 
Peshawur  might  have  to  be  8a(^ificed  to  Delhi 
and  to  the  neeeitt^  of  concentrating  on  the 
hithor  side  of  the  ]biduB.  The  Irashawur 
authorities  were  much  excited  at  this  sugges- 
tion, and  referred  to  Lord  Canning  at  Cal- 
cutta, by  whom,  but  not  until  August,  it  was 
decided  that  Peshawur  should  be  held  <  to 
the  last.'  It  is  surely  unnecessary  that  a 
statesman  like  Lawrence  should  m  depre- 
ciated in  order  that  the  very  genuine  and  true 
services  of  his  able  agent  ^ould  be  duly 
Talued.  A  later  historian  sums  up  the  con- 
troversy in  tiwse  words:  'Had  things  come 
to  the  worst  elsewheie,  it  is  obvious  that  such 
a  move  would  have  saved  .  .  .  the  Punjab 
£rom  untold  disasters '  (Tbotteb,  i.  486). 

After  a  bold  and  entirely  prosperous  ad- 
ministration of  lus  duuve  Ed^rardes  b^;an  to 
feel  the  consequences  oithe  Ion;  trial,  and  in 
September  1868  wrotethathe  was  'quite  tired 
of  work.'  But  he  was  not  able  to  leave  his 
post  for  another  twelvemonth,  and  when  he 
did  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his  health  had  re- 
ceived permanent  injury.  In  the  middle  of 
1859  he  once  more  came  to  England,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  urged  to  stand  as  a 
candidate  for  the  representation  of  Glasgow 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  declined  the 
invitation,  deciding  that  he  would  remain  in 
the  Indian  service.  The  next  two  years  were 
passed  in  England,  where  Edwardes  delivered 


sereral  addnMes  on  Indian  affiun.  He  n- 
caived  the  h<monr  of  a  kni|^t  oomnunderslup 
ofthe  Bath  in  1860.  He  was  also  made  LL.Il. 
by  the  university  of  Cambridge.  His  health 
now  showed  signs  of  amendment,  and  in  the 
b^inning  of  1 862  he  wasback  in  the  Pui^b, 
filhng  the  honourable  |daeeof  eommisBtoner 
of  Umballa.  This  is  a  coveted  appointonent, 
involving  the  privilege  of  working  in  moun- 
tun  ur  during  the  summer,  and  Edwardes'i 
life  for  the  next  three  years  was  ungularly 
happy.  On  IJon.  1866  Edwardes  was  driven 
to  hlurope  by  a  failure  both  of  his  wife's 
Iraalthandofhbown.  He  left  India  for  ever, 
regretted  by  Lawranoe,  as '  a  bom  ruler  of 
men.' 

The  short  remnant  of  hia  days  was  chiefiy 
spent  in  London,  where  Edwardes  devoted 
himself  to  the  cause  of  public  and  private 
benevolence.  He  was  a  vice-president  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  and  a  supporter 
of  the  Citv  Mission,  and  he  took  change  of 
Lawrenceli  femlly  while  his  old  chief  was 
labouring  in  India  as  viceroy.  Any  spare 
time  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  biography  of 
the  viceroy's  brother,  Sir  Henry,  a  work 
which  Edwardes  never  lived  to  complete. 
He  was  now  promoted  major^neral  and 
made  a  commander  of  the  order  of  the  Star 
ol  India  (1866),  receiving  a  '  good-conduct 
pension'  of  100/.  a  year.  He  threw  himself 
into  evangelical  movements  with  ohamote^ 
istic  ardour,  and  his  peESonal  cham  and  flumt 
language  made  him  a  welcome  speakra  on 
the  platforms  of  that  party.  He  took  a  par- 
ticularly activepartin  the  oraosititm  to  titnal- 
iam  in  the  Anglican  ehuxoB  ndiich  marked 
the  period. 

In  March  1868  came  a  bad  attack  of  pleu- 
lii^.  While  still  convalescent  Edwardes  was 
ofl»red  the  reversion  of  the  lieutenant-gover- 
norship of  the  Punjab.  But  the  expected 
vacancy  did  not  occur,  and  Edwardes's  health 
relapsed.  On  6  Nov.  he  came  Imck  from 
Scotland,  where  he  had  experienced  a  short 
return  of  strength,  and  he  died  in  London  on 
28  Dec.  1868.  Bis  memory  was  honoured  by 
a  mural  tablet  in  Westminster  Abbey,  erected 
bythe  secretary  of  state  in  council.  Hiaft^ 
low-atndents  and  private  firiends,  1^  a  ntainffld 
window  in  Kia^e  College  ohapelf  atteated 
their  loving  admiration,  and  he  was  likewiaa 
commemorated  in  his  first  district,  BazmoOy 
where  the  capital  town  is  now  known,  aocord- 
ing  to  Punjab  fashion,  as  '  Edwardes&bid.' 

The  great  characteristic  of  Edwardes  is  the 
combination  ofbright  intelligence  with  strDng 
prejudices.  These,  if  they  sometimes  warped 
his  judgment,  always  inspired  and  suatained 
his  conduct.  His  most  eneigetic  statn  peiper 
was  attended  by  no  success.  After  the  si^ 
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prefleion  of  the  revolt  of  1857  he  ur^ed  upon 
the  government  the  duty  of  pubbdy  sup- 
porting the  propagation  of  the  ffoepel  in  India 
P7  projects  which  were  generuly  condemned 
at  tM  time,  and  which  are  now  all  but  for>- 
ffotten.  ^niis  part  of  Edwardes's  public  life 
Has  been  thus  summed  up  by  a  generally 
sym^thetie  writer : '  In  his  edieme  for  go- 
venung  India  on cbnatianprintnides  and  his 
aubae^uent  addresses  to  Londcu.  audiences 
the  brilliant  commissioner  of  Feshawur  be* 
tiayed  a  carious  lack  of  sound  statesmanship, 
an  unchristian  contempt  for  ttutfrnn  of  jus- 
tice which  aims  at  treatmg  others  as  we  would 
be  treated  ourselves.  In  this  respect  he  dif- 
fered widely  from  John  Lawrence,  whose 
fervent  piety  was  lai^ly  tempered  by  his 
stem  lore  of  justice  and  his  sturdy  common 
ttnse'(TB0iTBB,  Indiaimder  Victoria,188Q). 

The  epithet  of  the  historian  is  well  chosen. 
Edwardes  was  brilliant  rather  than  large- 
minded.  Oay,  buoyant,  self-relying,  be  car- 
xied  the  miiids  of  other  men  with  him  on 
most  ooeasions  of  hia  Ufe.  But  his  work  bad 
something temporaiyabout it  Heestablished 
&w  doctrines,  and  rounded  no  school.  On 
the  general  frontier  question,  indeed,  his 
knomedge  and  experience  saved  him  from 
nah  counsels.  But  even  here  his  policy  was 
not  new,  having  been  founded  by  £lphin- 
Btone  and  affirmed  later  statesmen,  where 
Bdwardee  was  more  of  an  originator  he  was 
less  of  a  success ;  his  extreme  zeal  for  mission 
work  in  Afghanistan,  for  instance,  canbardly 
be  said  to  nave  been  endorsed  by  events. 

It  is  as  a  man  of  action  that  he  deserves 
ontfanted  foaise.  He  had  a  natural  military 
genius,  ii^apendent  of  professional  tnuning, 
and  >  etrenyth  of  will  and  talent  for  adminis- 
tntion,  wliidi  stood  in  no  need  ftf  technical 
instroctitm.  If  he  was  thrown  into  die  worid 
b^bre  he  hod  completed  his  education,  he  was 
oompensated  1^  being  surrounded  at  an  early 
age  by  highly  fimnative  oonditions.  Under 
tiiese  he  devel(^ed  his  great  qualities,  and 
finished  hia  traming  in  the  wide  school  of 
experience.  If  untouched  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age  in  Europe,  he  was  all  the  more  qualified 
for  the  mastery  of  Asiatics.  With  nis  suc- 
cess and  his  shortcomings,  in  his  acquirements 
no  lees  than  in  bis  limitations,  he  is  a  typical 
figure  in  a  class  to  whom  the  nation  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  With  the  dashing  spirit 
oi  the  cavalier  the  early  Punjab  officer  muted 
something  of  the  earnestness  of  the  Ironside, 
but  die  very  qualities  which  aided  t^em  in 
tlieir  ispid  rise  perhaps  hindered  them  in  after 
life.  Iliey  were,  for  the  most  part,  content 
to  see  other  men  build  on  their  foundations, 

{The  bcatmatsnals  for  the  stadv  of  Edvordes'g 
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Memorials  of  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Mi^or* 
gmeral  Sir  H.  Edwardes,  K.C.B.,  &c,  Lon* 
doD,  1886.  For  the  geneAl  histoiy  of  the  time 
the  works  ated  above  may  be  consulted;  also 
the  Histories  of  the  Sepoy  Motioy  of  Ma^mm, 
Kaye,  and  Holmes ;  with  Mr.  Bosworth  Smitii's 
Life  of  John  lAwreoce  and  Edtrardes  and  Meti- 
vale's  Life  of  Henry  Lawrence.]     H.  O.  K. 

ED  WABDS,  ARTHUE  (A  1748),  mwor, 
for  many  years  the  aichteolwical  ally  of 'Dr. 
Stukeley  and  Lord  Winchilsea  (Niohols, 
Jjit.  Anecd.  xi.  772^,  was  deeted  a  Cdlow  <^ 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on  17  Kor.  173K 
{\Qovan],  Lute/ Members  o/Soc.Jn^.  4t0f 
1798,  p.  *4).  He  died  first  major  of  the  se- 
cond troop  of  horse  guards  in  Qrosvenor 
Street,  London,  22  June  1743  (Gent.  Ma^. 
xiii.  389 ;  affidavit  appended  to  will).  Hu 
will  of  11  Jane  1738  was  proved  at  London 
18  July  1743,  a  second  grant  being  made 
7  Nov.  174fi  (re^ristered  in  P.  0.  C.,  330, 
Boycott).  Therein  he  refers  to  his  &mily 
merelyas  '  my  brothers  and  sisters,  the  chtl- 
drenof  my  father.'  Thefireof 380ct.  1781, 
1^_  which  the  Cotton  Library  was  so  sariotudr 
injured,  indooed  Edwards  to  mdce  the  muni- 
ficent jpt  of  7,0001.  to  the  trustees  *to  erect 
and  biuld  each  a  house  as  may  be  most  likely 
to  preserve  that  library  as  mnch  as  can  be 
from  all  accidents.'  Owing,  however,  to  the 
protraction  of  a  life  interest  in  the  legacy,  it 
did  not  become  available  until  other  arran^ 
menta  had  made  its  application  to  buildmg 
purposes  needless  (EIiiwabds,  Memoir*  cf 
lAbrarieej  i.  434, 460).  It  was  consequently, 
in  pursuance  of  the  testator's  conting^tnt  in- 
structions, appropriated  to  the  jinrchftse  of 
'such  manuscripts,  books  of  antiquities,  an- 
cient coins,  medals,  and  other  curiosities  as 
might  be  worthy  to  inraease  and  inlarge  the 
sua  Cotton  Ltbrazy.'  Edwards  also  be- 
queathed about  two  tliottsand  volumes  <^ 
^nted  books  and  theireases ;  also,  his  *pio 
tures  of  King  George  the  1st,  the  Csar  Peter, 
Oliver  Crmnw^,  uid  Gosimo  di  Medicis  the 
1st,  witili  his  secretuT,  Baitol<mieo  Gcmdni 
.  ,  .  to  be  plaoed  in  we  aforesaid  libfaiy.' 

[Autborities  as  above.]  G.  (}. 

EDWABDS,  BRYAN  (1743-1800), 
West  India  merchant,  was  bom  at  Westbury, 
Wiltshire,  on  21  May  174&  His  father  in- 
herited a  small  estate,  valued  at  about  lOOJL 
a  year,  and  to  support  his  large  family  endeft- 
vottzed  to  add  to  his  inoome  by  deuings  in 
com  and  malt.  This  attempt  aid  not  prove 
successful,  and  at  his  death  in  1766  his  wife 
and  six  cluldren  were  left  in  poverty.  For- 
tunately for  his  children's  sake  the  widow 
had  two  rich  brothers  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
one  of  them,  Zachaiy  Bayly  of  Jamaioai,  took 
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tlie  famUy  nnder  his  protection.  Edwards 
bad  been  placed:  at  the  school  of  William 
Foot,  a  disaantiiig  minister  of  Bristol,  and  a 
good  inatmctoT,  though  forbidden  to  teach  his 
pQpil  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  after  bis  father'a 
deatb  ^e  boy  was  lemoTed  to  a  Frenchboaid- 
ing-ichool  in  the  some  city,  where  he  learnt 
the  French  lansuage,  ancl^  having  access  to 
a  ciicula^ig  libiuyf  acquired  a  v*aaoA  for 
boohs.  In  1769  iiis  younger  nncle  returned 
to  Bn^Und,  and  took  his  nephew  to  live 
with  him  in  London.  The  pair  quiddj  dia* 
agreed*  uid  after  an  expenence  of  a,  few  ' 
months  Bryan  Tvaa  shipped  off  to  Jamaica  to 
his  other  uncl&  a  man  of  kinder  disposition 
amd  more  enlightened  mind,  who  engaged  for 
the'  nephew's  sake  «  clen;yman  to  dwell  in 
the  fanuly,£rain  whom  he  learnt '  small  Latin 
and  lest  Greek,'  but  from  whose  instruction 
and  ezampU  he  gained  a  taste  for  compoai- 
tiaiu  IhanephawwM  admitted  to  a  share, 
add  after  a  ftw  yaara  toeoeeded  to  the  aw 
tizely  (rfhis  unde'a  btuuMH)  and  is  also  said 
to  wve  bean  lerfb  in  1778  heir  to  great 
propertrofa  lb.  Hume  (rf  Jamaica.  ^Dironj^ 
Edwaroa's  festering  care  the  biuineSB  oon- 
tinued  to  prosper,  and  his  talents  secured  for 
him  a  leading  position  in  the  colonial  assem- 
bly,' where  he  attacked  the  restrictionsplaced 
by- the  government  on  trade  witdi  the  United 
States.'  He  returned  to  his  native  country 
for  a  time,  and  in  I7S2  contested  the  repre- 
sentation of  Chioheeter  in  the  independent 
interest  againqt  Mu  Duke  of  Richmond's  no- 
nunee.  A.t  the  pdl  he  was  defeated  by  ught 
votes  (289  to  S47),  and  althou^  heatten^ed 
to  nin  the  seat  b^  a  petition  m  tlie  commons 
and  by  an  action  m  the  court  of  king'sbench, 
he  abstained  from  proeeeuting  the  petition  to 
an  issue,  and  lost  his  action.  In  the  bwan- 
ninff  of  1767  he  repaired  t^tsu  to  the  west 
Indiea,  and  dwelt  there  imtil  the  autumn  of 
1792,  when  he  settled  permanently  in  Eng^ 
land  ae  a  West  India  merchant,  and  este- 
blidied  a  bank  at  Southampton.  In  1796  he 
contested  ite  r^msentation  with  (Sir)  Geoi^ 
Henry  Boss  [q.  v],  son  of  its  patron,  and  a.f^r. 
a  severe  contest  was  defeatea.  Atthegeneial 
election  in  1796  he  was  elected,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Eliote,  as  member  for  the 
Cornish  borough  of  Gramponnd.  By  Mr. 
Speaker  Abbot  the  new  member  was  de- 
lu^nhiwl  M  ft  '  hmkwJnnlrinffinui.'nnnir  lan- 


soribed  as  a  '  beavy-4ookiiiff  man,' using  Ian 
guage  'very  awkward  and  inelegant;'  but 
WilMrfDToe,  with  more  candour,  acknow- 
ledged that  he  fotind  in  Edwards,  who  sup- 
ported the  slave  trade  with  certain  restric- 
tion^ *  a  powerful  opponent  of  slave  trade 
abolition.'^  He  had  long  suffered  i^rom  ill- 
health,  and  did  not  live  through  this  par- 
Uament,bnt  died  at  hie  house  at  the  Polygon, 


Southampton,  on  16  or  16  July  1800,  and 
was  buried  in'  a  vault  under  tlw  cbui^  of 
AllSaints,Southampton.  Hemamed  Martha, 
younger  daughter  of  Thomas  Phippa  of  Brook 
Bouse, WestDury,  and  left  an  only  eon,  Hmne 
Edwainiit  to  inherit  his  vaefe  wealUu 
■  lliechief  work  <tf  Edwards  was 'The  Hi*> 
torr  of  the  British  Colonies  in  Isba  Wast 
Inmes.'  Two  volumes  of  this  work,  eoufcain- 
ing  much  information  on  the  slave  trade, 
were  published  in  1793,  and  in  the  same  year 
an  impression  was  issued  at  Dublin.  The 
second  edition  appeared  in  1794,  when  the 
owners  of  the  first  issue  were  enabled  by  a 
separate  publication,  entiUed  '  List  of  Maps 
and  Plates  for  the  History  of  the  British  do- 
lonies  in  the  West  Indies,'  to  complete  ^eir 
copies  by  the  purcbase  of  the  maps,  ptatee,  fte. 
whicdi  were  contained  in  the  miproved  edi- 
t«m.  Not  long  ttfter  be  had  oom^^led  this 
wwk  he  conceived  tiie  idea  of  wrifagaMi^ 
ml  aooount  of  all  the  settlements  in  uie  West 
Indie^  bnt  witii  especial  attention  to  the 
Freneh  oolonies.  He  visited  St.  Dommgo 
shoTtly  after  the  revolt  of  tlie  negroes  in  1791, 
and,  although  disappointed  in  his  oomprehen- 
sive  scheme,  published  in  1797  'An  Histo- 
rical Survey  of  the  Freneh  Golony  in  the 
Island  of  St.  Domingo,' which  was  reproduced 
in  1B07,  '  together  with  an  account  of  the 
Afaroon  Negroes  in  Jameaoa,  and  a  Histoid 
of  the  War  in  the  West  Indies,  by  Bryan  Ed- 
wards. Alsoatour  through  BarbadoeSjSt.Vtn- 
cent,  &o.,  bjr  Sir  William  Young,  hart.*  This 
volume,  which  was  left  unfiniahed  through 
the  author's  death,  and  to  which  was  prefixed 
'  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Author,  written 
W  himself  a  short  time  before  his  death.' was 
also  issned  as  a  third  volume  to  the  mnnal 
<  History  of  the  British  Colonies,'  and  fin 
whole  work  was  at  the  saine  time  rrissued  in 
three  volumes  with  the  date  of  1801,  The 
fifth  edition  was  passed  through  the  press  in 
1819.  The  complete  worti  was  translated 
into  Gterman,  some  parta  were  rendered  into 
Spanish,  and  the  history  of  St.  Domingo  was 
translated  into  French.  Though  the  history 
was  generally  popular,  and  washighlypr^sed 
by  such  competent  critics  as  McCulIoch,  the 
opinions  of  the  author  did  not  meet  with 
versal  acceptance.  The  histoty  of  St.  Do- 
mingo condemQed  the  tireatment  whidi  its 
negroes  noeived  from  the-  settiere,  and  re- 
flected severely  on  the  omdaet  of  its  Freneh 
inhalritants  towards  ihe  l&iglieh  who  eanw 
t^re  after  1791,  and  for  his  views  on  t]ies» 
matters  Edwards  was  attaoked  in  a  voliimi« 
nous  letter  addressed  to  him  in  1797  in  both 
French  and  English  by  Colonel  Venult  dA 
Clurmilly.  The  modified  continwance  of 
slavery  which  Bdwarda  advooeted  in  tiuea 
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volumes  proToked  in  1796  a  letter  of  remon- 
■tianco  m>m  William  Freeton  of  Dublin. 
Edwards  succeeded  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  1797 
as  the  Mcretary  '  of  the  Association  far  Pro- 
moting the  DiBcovery  of  the  laterior  Puts  of 
ASaa^t'  ^  second  Tolume  of  the  sode^'s 
'FMoeedings'  contuued  '  an  abstract  of  Mr. 
PaiV»  aeeoont  of  his  travels  and  discoreries, 
abridged  from  has  own  minutes  1^  Bryan  Ed- 
wards,' some  copies  of  which  were  struck  off 
separately  for  the  private  use  of  the  members 
in  1798i  Ilia  whole  of  the  narrative  of  Ed- 
wards was  incorporated  in  the  large  volume 
of '  Travels  in  the  Interior  Districts  of  Africa, 

B>rformed  ...  in  1795  and  1796  by  Mungo 
ark'  (1799),  uid  it  has  even  been  asserted 
bv  some  oritics  that  Park  was  indebted  to 
Edwards  f<a  the  composition  of  that  volume. 
Dr.  Thomas  Somerville  was  so  informed  by 
Bishop  M^endie,  who  claimed  to  make  the 
•tatanent  <m  trustworthy  evidoice,  '  being 
not  onl^  a  member  of  the  African  society^ 
but  havn^  often  been  a  witness  of  Mr.  Parlrs 
putting  hu  notes  into  the  hands  of  Bid  wards, 
who  at  terwaids  arranged  and  transfused  them 
intoacoUectBdandexpandednarrative.'  But 
although  Park  sought  advioe.  and  paid  defer- 
ence to  the  views  of  Edwaros,  the  recital  of 
hia  trtwels  was  in  the  main  his  own  narrative. 

Edwards  was  also  the  author  of  several 
smaller  works.  1. '  Thoughts  on  the  late  Pro- 
ceedinnof  Government  respecting  the  Trade 
of  the  West  India  Islands  with  the  United 
States,'  1784,  in  which  he  argued  in  favour 
of  free  intercourse  in  trade,  axid  condemned 
the  American  war.  This  pamphkt  brought 
him  into  cfmtrovet^  with  Lord  Sheffield,  and 
provoked  an  address  to  hhn  £rom  a  writer 
sailed  John  Stevenson.  2. 'Speech  at  a  free 
Conference  between  the  Oounml  and  As- 
sembly of  Jamuca  on  Mr,  Wilberforce's  Pro- 
positions eonconing  the  Slave  Trade,'  1700. 
3. '  Poe3nB,  written  chiefly  in  the  West  Indies,' 
printed  anonymously  at  Kingston  in  1792 ; 
BOW  very  rare.  A  copy  corrected  by  the 
author  is  in  the  library  oi  the  Boyal  Colonial 
Institute.  4.  '  Vindication  of  the  Proceed* 
inga  of  the  English  Government  towards 
the  Spanish  Nation  in  1666,'  in  reference 
to  Jamaica,  which  forms  pp.  xxix-zxxviii 
of '  Preface  and  Historical  Documents  to  be 
prefixed  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Jamaica 
Laws^'  5.  'Proceedii^  of  the  Qovemor 
and  Assembly  of  Jamaica  in  regard  to  the 
UarooD  Negroes.  To  which  is  prefixed  an 
introductory  account  [by  Edwards]  on  the 
dispositiMi  of  the  Maroons,  and  of  the  late 
War  between  these  People  and  the  White  In- 
habitants.' Edwards  is  said  by  more  than  one 
authority  to  have  driven  Dr.  Wolcot,  gen»- 
nlly  known  as '  Peter  Phidu  /  from  Jamaica, 


thrcrugh  the  vigour  of  hia  satire;  but  Pol- 
whele,  who  knew  Wolcot's  history  well,  a»- 
serbs  that  the  doctor  came  to  England  for 
ordination  and  admission  to  a  good  benefice 
in  Jamaica.  A  portrait  of  Edwards  was 
painted  by  Abbot  and  engraved  by  Hollo  way. 

[Appktoo's  Oyelopndia  of  Amerioao  Biog.; 
O^isnra  Idteraria,vi.222;  Somarville^s  Life  and 
Thnes,  w.  S2S-4;  Oent.  Mag.  1600,  pp.  708, 
793-4 ;  W.  B.  Comer's  ParUanientary  Histoiy 
of  Snssex,  p.  16 ;  Life  of  WUberforce,  iL  10^ 
241,  377;  l>aTieB's  Southampton,  p.  398;  Old- 
field's  BflpnMDtative  HisUnr,  iii.  661 ;  Hoare's 
Histoiv  of  Wiltshire,  vol.  iii  pL  L  W.  82,  41 ; 
life  of  Mungo  Park  in  Jonmals  of  his  Mission 
to  Africa  iu  1805,  pp.  xvi,  xx-xzxi,  dxr^,  and 
addenda, pp.  xz-xxv:  Kotes  andQueriee  (1868), 
4th  ser.  I.  56.189.]  W.P.O. 

SDWARDS^  CHARLES  (d.  1691 P)^ 
Welsh  author,  was  entered  in  1644  as  a  stu- 
dent of  All  SoaW  CoUeffe^  Oxfind,  at  the  age 
of  aizteeui  his  &ther  baug  described  as  a 
idebeiaii.  lb  is  suppoeed  that  hie  &th«  was 
BobertEdwardsofXj^nlleth,  that  he  was  bom 
at  Rhyd-y-Otoesan  in  Denbighshire,  and  tlmt 
he  recmved  his  eaify  education  either  at 
Ruthin  or  Oswestry.  It  is  almost  certain  he 
never  received  episcopal  ordination.  In  1618 
Edwards  replied  to  toB  parliamentary  viritors 
at  Oxford,  *  I  humbly  submit  to  tlus  visita- 
tion as  £ur  as  its  proceedings  be  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  land  and  t£e  statutes  of  this 
univermty,'  and  this  answer  was  not  deemed 
satis&ctor^.  On  14JnneheTa8  expelled, but 
through  the  kind  offices  of  some  friends  he 
was  deoted  to  a  scholanhip  at  Jernis  Ool- 
Iwe  27  Oct.  164S.  On  80  Oct.,  when  the 
old  fsUows  and  echolan  wen  expelled,  Ed* 
wards  was  allowed  to  remain.  In  Jime  1649 
he  was  appointed  to  make  a  Latin  dedama- 
tioB  in  praise  (rf  (demen^,  and  hia  freedom  of 
nteech  appears  to  have  nrea  gieat  nmlwage. 
He  says: '  Whether  my  discourseofdameniy 
procured  me  severity  I  cannot  tell,  but  soze 
I  am  that  soon  afterit  was  used  towards  me,' 
Yet  he  was  afterwards  made  an  honorary 
fellow.  In  the  same  year  he  was  awarded 
the  place  and  emolument  of  Bible  reader. 
Jjx  me  same  year  he  took  his  bachelor's 
d^Toe.  He  seema  to  have  lingered  at  the 
nmveisity,  hoping,  perhaps,  that  his  friends 
would  be  able  to  obtain  him  an  appointment 
at  Bcnne  other  coU^e.  Fuliag  this,  he  settled 
in  BentHj^uihire  ^d  mamed.  In  I6fi8  tibe 
'une  eura'  of  Llanrhaiadr  was  conffirred  on 
him.  This  had  been  Tacant  since  the  death 
of  Dr.  John  Oweo,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
16  Oct.  1661.  He  preached  as  «i  itinerant, 
catechised  the  children  on  Sunda3rs,  and 
held  monthly  fasts  on  a  week  day  in  publio 
andprivateb  Onliwaccearionof  OhariesII 
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hb  troubleB  were  greatly  increased,  and  the 
benefice  was  soon  taken  out  of  his  hands. 
In  1666  BolcUeis  broke  into  his  house  at  ni^t, 
went  into  his  cellar,  got  drunk  on  his  beer, 
called  him  a  traitor,  and  with  great  nolence 
took  him  prisoner  and  carried  him  to  the 
county  gaoL  His  release  cost  bim  time  and 
money,  and  on  his  return  home  he  seems  to 
hare  found  one  of  his  children  dead  from 
fright.  '  Within  a  few  months  afterwards,' 
sa^  he, '  my  wife  and  some  of  mj  surriTing 
children,  being  discouraged  in  their  obedience 
by  the  many  injuries  they  saw  inflicted  on 
me,  became  undutiful.  .  .  .*  His  children 
were  persuaded  that  it  was  better  for  them 
to  be  without  him,  and  his  wife  was  so  far 
alienated  from  him  that  she  impoituned  him 
to  part  from  her  and  liv«  asunder,  though 
for  uxteen  years  they  had  lived  together  as 
lovingly  as  any  couple  in  the  country.  They 
separated  by  mutual  consent,  and  he  returned 
to  Oxford  in  1666.  Henceforward  he  d&< 
voted  himself  mainly  to  Welsh  literature, 
and  the  next  few  years  were  employed  on 
the  book  by  which  ne  is  best  known,  'Hanes 
y  Ffydd  Ddifiuant,'  which  is  a  kind  of  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  interspersed  with  much 
interesting  information  respecting  the  tenets 
of  the  ancient  Welsh  bards.  He  maintains 
their  orthodoxy,  and  shows  that  the  primitive 
British  churcii  was  independent  of  that  of 
Borne.  The  book  was  published  at  Oxford  in 
1671 ,  with  a  Latin  recommendaUon  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Michael  Roberta,  the  ^incipal  of 
Jesus  College  at  the  date  of  Edvruds's  eixpul- 
uon.  In  1675  he  was  in  Ixmdon  busy  with 
the  printing  of  some  Welsh  books.  In  this 
year  he  published  his  curious  little  work,  of 
which  several  editions  have  appeared,  '  He- 
braicomm  Cambro-Britannicorum  Specimen.' 
It  is  intended  to  show  the  Hebrew  origin  of 
the  Welsh  language.  The  second  edition  of 
'  Hanes  yFfydd' appeared  in  Oxford  in  1676, 
the  third  in  1677,  tne  fourth  at  Shrewsbury 
in  1722,  fifth  and  sixth  at  Dolgelly  in  1811 
and  1612,  saventh  at  Carmarthen  in  1856. 
His  'Phiin  Pathway'  appeared  in  1682, 
*  Book  of  the  R*>8olution^  in  1684,  and  in 
1666  'Fatherly  Instructions'  and  'Gildas 
Ifinimns.'  About  tlus  time  he  probably  eked 
out  a  ptecarions  living  as  a  bookseller,  for  ia 
<  Fatherly  Instructions '  h«  says  that '  British 
books  are  to  be  had  with  the  publisher  hereoC* 
His  last  known  work  is  his  autobiography 
11691), bearing  the  title'An  Afflicted  Man's 
Testimony  concerning  his  Troubles.'  It  is 
probable  that  he  died  nooa  after  this. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of  ad- 
ditional information  discovered  and  recently 
made  public  in  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Ivor 
Jamea  of  Cardiff,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cym- 


mrodorionSociety,361btfclil686,still,a8Mr. 
James  adds,  'a  mynteiy  ramaina — liow  came 

this  man,  the  object  of  so  mwh  malerolenoe, 
to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  a  body  of  raitlemen, 
who  comprised  among  their  number  TiUot- 
son,  Stilhngfleet,  Baxter,  8ter[dien  Ha^es, 
and  Jones  of  Llangynwyd.  Had  he  friemds? 
They  stood  aloof  from  him ;  his  relatives,  his 
wife,  his  children,  kindred  and  acquaintances, 
all  leagued,  according  to  his  story,  against  his 
character,  estate,  and  life.' 

[Ivor  James's  Thpve ;  Williams's  Eminent 
Webhmen;  Foulkes's  CMriyfe  BywgrafBadol.] 

B.  J.  J. 

EDWABDS,  EDWARD  (1738-1806). 
painter,  the  alder  son  of  a  chainnaker  ana 
carver,  who  had  come  fnm  Shxewaburr,  and 
settledin  Loadon,iras  bcrat  in  L(mdon7  March 
1788.  He  vras  a  weakly  child,  with  distorted 
limbs,  and  remained  of  very  small  sixe  all  his 
life.  At  an  early  age  be  went  to  a  French 
protestant  school,  but  ai.  fifteen  was  removed 
in  order  to  work  at  his  father's  business.  He 
worked  up  to  eighteen  with  a  Mr.  Hollet,  an 
upholsterer  at  the  comer  of  St.  Martin's  Lane 
and  Long  Acre,  drawing  patterns  for  furni- 
ture. His  father  then  sent  him  to  a  drawing 
school,  and  in  1759  he  was  admitted  as  a 
student  into  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  gallery. 
He  lost  his  father  in  1760,  when  the  suwort 
of  his  mother  and  sister  devolved  upon  him. 
Edwards  took  lodgings  in  Compton  Street, 
Soho,  and  opened  aa  eroiin^  school  for  diftw- 
ing.  In  1761  he  vras  adnutted  ft  student  m 
the  academy  in  St.  MaztinV  Lane,  whm  he 
studied  firom  the  life.  In  1768  he  was  em- 
ployed by  John  Boydell  [g.  v.]  to  nudte  draw- 
ings for  engravers,  and  in  the  following  year 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  premium  from  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  the  best  historical  pietuie 
in  chiaroscuro,  which  he  exhibited  at  the 
Free  Society  of  Artists  in  the  same  year, 
the  subject  being  <  The  Death  of  Tatius.' 
He  subsequently  exhibited  with  the  Inoor- 
porated  Society  of  Artists,  of  which  body  he 
became  a  member,  quitting  it,  however,  for 
the  Royal  Academy,  where  he  exhibited  for 
the  first  time  in  1771,  soiding  'The  Angel 
appearing  to  Hagar  and  Ishmael,'  and  a  por- 
trait.  He  omtinued  to  exhibit  there  up  to  ^ 
year  of  his  death,  contributing  pictures  <^ 
various  descriptions,  and  numerous  portraits. 
Among  them  may  be  noted  'Bacchus  and 
Ariadne  '  (1773),*'  Oliver  protected  by  Or- 
lando, from  "As  you  like  it^'  (1776),  'View 
of  Brancepeth  Castle,  near  Duriiam'  (1784), 
'A  View  of  the  River  at  Bam  Elms '  (1785), 
'The  Angel  appearing  to  Gideon'  (1792), 
'  The  Release  of  the  Prisoners  from  Dorches- 
ter Gaol'  (1796), '  Portrait  of  Rev.  H.  Whit- 
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field,D.D.'(1799),'CupidMidP8ydie'(1800), 
&e.  In  177S  he  was  elected  an  associate  of 
the  Bc^ral  Academy.  He  was  employed  hy 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  to  make  a  draw- 
ing from  the  picture  in  the  royal  collection 
of '  The  Interview  between  Henry  VIII  and 
Francis  I  at  Calais for  this  drawing,  which 
occupied  him  six  months,  he  leceived  110 

Ceas.  He  was  also  employed  by  Lord 
boronirh  to  repair  a  ceUing  painted  by 
Sir  Jamas  Thomhin  at  Boehampton,  by  Mr. 
Bell  on  deugnsforhis  ShalcespeaKe  and  other 
puUicatwn8,andbyMr.BobertUdny.  Owing 
to  tbe  land  MMStance  of  the  la8t>4iamed  h« 
-was  eniUed  to  visit  Ital^,  and  left  for  Borne 
in  Jnly  1776,  retoming  in  September  1776. 
In  1781  he  obtained  a  premium  for  landscape, 
and  in  this  year  he  presented  a  paper  to  the 
Boyal  Society  on  the  damage  wrought  by 
the  great  atorm  at  Roehampton.  In  1782  he 
minted  three  ceilings  for  tne  Hon.  Charles 
Hamilton  at  Bath.  About  this  time  too 
he  was  employed  a  great  deal  by  Horace 
"Walpole  at  Strawberry  Hill,  for  whom  he 
made  many  drawings;  in  1784,  however, 
some  disagreement  led  to  a  breach  between 
than.  In  1786  he  painted  for  Mr.  Estcourt 
a  'Hunting  Party,  containing  portraits  of 
the  Dulra  w  Beaufort  and  his  sons ;  in  the 
following  year  he  was  painting  scenes  for  the 
theatre  at  Newcastle^-Tyne.  In  1788  he 
was  wpointed  professor  of  perspective  at  the 
Boyal  Academy^and  aubaequentfypubliahed 
a  treatiae  on  tlut  subject.  He  was  oocn^ed 
for  some  time  onapictuTe  representing  'The 
Literior  View  of  Westminster  Abbey  on  the 
Commemoration  of  Handel.'  This  he  com- 
pleted and  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
m  179S.  In  1799  he  was  induced  by  BoydeU 
to  paint  a  scene  from  '  The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona'  for  the  Shakespeare  Gallery.  He 
lost  his  mother  in  1800,  but  continued  to  sup- 
port his  sister  until  his  death  (19  Dec.  1806 ). 
He  was  boried  in  St.  Pancras  churchyard. 
Edwards  was  a  profiuent  in  etching,  and  in 
ins  pnbUahed  a  aet  of  fifty-two  etchings. 
There  is  a  volume  in  the  print  loom  of 
the  British  Museum  containing  others^  and 
alaosomeofhisunsueeessfnlessaysinthatart 
He  dengned  numerous  illostrations,  wrote 
Teraes,  and  played  the  violin.  He  com- 
piled uid  published  a  voltune  entitled '  Anec- 
dotes of  Painters  *  (1808),  intended  as  a  sup- 

{ilement  to  WalpoLB's  work ;  though  rather 
oosely  put  together,  it  contains  valuable  re* 
cords  01  contemporary  artists  which  might 
otherwise  have  peiisheo.  A  portrait  engraved 
by  Cardon  after  his  own  drawing  is  prefixed 
to  the  work;  the  ori^aldrawii^,  with  two 
others  br  Edwards,  u  in  the  joint  zoom  at 
the  British  MnaeDia. 


[Memoir  prefixed  to  the  Aueodotes  of  Btioters ; 
Redgrave's  Diet,  of  Artists;  Graves's  IWct.  of 
Artists,  1760-1880 ;  Sandby's  Hist,  of  the  Royal 
Academy;  Notes  in  Aoderdon's  illustrated  copy 
of  the  Aaecdotes,  priot  room  Brit.  Mns. ;  Cata* 
loguea  of  the  Royal  Academy,  &&]       L.  0. 

EDWARDS,  EDWARD  (1803-1879)i 
marine  zooltwist,  was  bom  on  23  Nov.  1608^ 
at  Oorwen,  Merionethshire,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  education.  He  started  in  life  as 
a  draper  at  Bangor,  Carnarvonshire,  which 
business  he  carried  on  \mtil  1839,  when  he 
retired  from  it.  In  the  following  year  he 
established  a  foundry  and  ironworks  at  Menai 
Bridge,  which  he  appears  to  have  carried  on 
for  several  years  with  much  success.  In 
1864,  being  interested  in  observing  the  forma 
of  marine  life  in  the  beautiiHil  waters  of  the 
Menu  Straits,  he  began  to  study  the  haUts 
and  characters  of  the  fish  in  ^eir  native  ele- 
ment. He  was  induced  to  attempt  an  arti- 
ficial arrangement  for  preserving  the  fiah  in 
health  in  confinement,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to 
study  their  habits  more  closely.  By  an  imi- 
tation of  the  natural  conditions  under  which 
the  fishes  flourished,  he  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing such  improvements  in  the  construc- 
tion of  aquaria  as  enabled  him  to  preserve 
the  fish  for  an  almost  tmlimited  period  with- 
out change  of  water.  His  most  notabte 
improvement  was  his  '  darii-water  chamber' 
slope-back  tank,'  the  result  of  a  close  study 
of  the  rock-pools,  with  their  fissures  and 
chasms,  in  the  rocks  on  the  shores  of  the 
Menai  Straits.  This  impiovemratt  retarded' 
for  a  long  time  the  fiUlinff  off  in  the  taste  for 
domestic  aquaria,  and  the  principle  of  Ed- 
wards's tank  was  mc»t  saccessfimy  adopted' 
inall  the  laigeestablishmentsof  this  country,, 
and  in  many  of  the  continental  and  American 
xoolc^cal  schools.  To  the  pursuit  of  this  in- 
teiestmg  branch  of  natural  history  Edwards 
devoted  the  lost  years  of  his  1^  dying,  at- 
the  age  of  seventy-five,  on  13  Aug.  18/9,  after 
an  attack  of  paralysis. 

[Atfaenmui,  No.  2706,  6  Sopt  1879 ;  infor' 
mation  from  friends  in  Anglesea,  and  from  Ed- 
wards's son,  Mr.  John  R.  Edwaxds  of  Liverpool.] 

R.  H-T. 

EDWARDS,  EDWARD  (1812-1886), 
Ubiarian,  was  bom  in  1813,  probably  in  Lon* 
d(m.  Ofhiseduoationandeailyemploymeiits 
we  have  no  account,  but  in  18S6  he  appears 
as  a  pamphleteer  on  subjects  of  pubuc  inp 
terest,  and  his  productions  evince  consider* 
able  information  as  well  as  mental  activity 
and  intelligence.  He  wrote  on  national  uni- 
veruties,  with  especial  reference  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Xiondon,  whose  charter  was  then 
undardiscnsuonj  <HitheBritidiHnaenm,at 
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the  time  uudergomg  thorough  inTBBtigation 
from  Mr.  Hawes's  committee ;  and,  &t  &  some- 
what later  date,  on  the  reform  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  His  attention  was  probably  di- 
rected to  the  latter  subject  by  the  woik  he 
undertook  in  1887,  in  connection  with  the 
patentees  of  the  Ck^las^ystem  oi  engrarlng, 
on  tte  great  aeaU  of  foigland,  and  on  the 
medal0  struck  under  the  French  Empire. 
Hia  account  of  the  latter  extends  from  1804 
to  1810.  but  was  never  completed.  He  also 
about  ibis  time  asusted  Mr.  W.  Macarthur 
in  his  account  of  New  South  Wales,  though 
Us  name  did  not  appear  in  connection  with 
the  work.  Meanwhile  hie  pamphlet  on  the 
museum  and  the  evidence  he  had  given  before 
the  museum  committee  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  authorities,  and  in  1839  he 
became  a  supernumerary  assistant  in  the 
printed  book  department,  for  especial  em- 
^yment  on  the  new  catalogue  ordered  by 
the  truetees.  Edwards  was  one  of  the  four 
coac^utorB  of  Panizzi  in  framing  the  ninety- 
one  rules  for  the  formation  of  tills  catalc^ue* 
the  others  being  John  Winter  Jonea,  after- 
wardfi  principal  libraiian  ;  Thomas  watts, 
afterwards  keeper  of  printed  booira ;  and 
SeQeaut  Farry,  then,  like  Edwards,  a  super- 
numerary assistant.  On  the  commencement 
the  catalogue  Edwards  was  assigned  to  the 
iutf  of  cataloguing  the  collection  of  civil 
war  tracts,  formed  under  Charles  I  and  the 
Comnumwealth  by  the  bookseller  Thoma- 
son,  and  containing  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand separate  pieces.  These  w^re  entirely 
catalogued  by  bun,  and  Iiis  titles  are  generally 
very  good  and  full^  sometimes  perhaps  almost 
superfiuouslyminute.  Thetaskaeemstohave 
absorbed  Iiis  energies  for  several  years,  or 
any  otlier  literary  work  which  he  may  have 
modoced  ms  anoonymus.  About  1846  lie 
be^n  to  devote  great  attentum  to  the  sta- 
tistics (^libraries,  collected  returns  supplied 
1^  foreign  librarians  or  excerpted  by  himself 
from  foreign  publications, andpublished  the 
results  in  the  'Athenceum.'  -  Unfortunately 
these  statistics  were  frequently  fallacious, 
and  Mr.  Watts,  in  a  senes  of  letters  puh- 
lished  in  the  'Atheneeum'  under  the  signa- 
ture '  Verificator,'  easily  showed  that  Ed- 
wards's assertions  and  ctmdusions  were  little 
to  be  relied  on.  They  had  served,  however, 
to  moke  him  a  popular  authority,  and  he 
was  able  to  render  very  valuable  serviee  to 
William  Ewart  fq.  v.],  whose  committee  on 
free  li)»arie8  in  1850  originated  free  library 
legislataon  in  this  CDni^n[.  It  was  natural 
that  Edwards  should  bs  olfered  tiwUbnurion- 
ship  of  the  first  important  free  libraty  eita- 
biiMied  under  Mr.  Rwort's  sot,  whidi  he  was 
^  mm  disposed  to  accept  as  his  sngBg»* 


ment  at  the  museum  had  from  varions  causes 
ceased  to  be  satis&cttny  to  himself  or  the 
authorities.  He  aocordiaglv  became  in  1850 
the  first  librarian  of  the  Manchester  Free 
Library  (opened  1852),  and  s^plied  himself 
with  much  eneray  to  t^e  managfflnent  and 
development  of  the  institution.  His  project 
foraciassifled  ootalogaie  was  pubHshedu  1866 
inthefbrmafalettertoSirJohnFotterjchsi]^ 
man  of  the  library  committee.  The  relations 
of  the  librarian  of  a  free  library  and  hisoom- 
mittee  frequently  require  tact  andforfaesnuuse 
on  both  aides,  and  this  was  certainly  wanting 
on  the  part  of  Eldwards,  whose  tconper  was 
naturally  impatient  of  control,  and  who  ad- 
mits in  Uie  pamphlet  already  mentioned  that 
he  had  been  taxed  both  with  indifierence  to 
economy  and  with  an  undue  regard  to  his 
own  reputatt<m.  His  position  grew  more 
and  more  uneasy,  and  in  1858  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resign.  The  test  of  his  life  was 
devoted  to  the  literaiy  labours  which  will 
chiefly  contribute  to  preserve  his  name.  In 
1869  aroearad  his  'Memoirs  of  libraries,'  a 
work  of  great  value,  containing  a  general 
history  of  libraries  from  the  radiest  ages, 
continued  and  supplemented  by  his  'libraiisi 
and  their  Founders,'  1865.  Bv  his '  lives  oi 
the  Founders  of  the  firitish  Museum*  (1870) 
he  made  himself  the  historian  of  the  national 
library,  and  althoo^  his  work  must  be  sup- 
plemented and  may  possibly  be  supeneded 
by  others,  it  is  likely  to  remain  the  ground- 
work of  every  future  history.  It  is  in  general 
accurate  as  well  as  painstaking,  and  evinces 
an  impartiality  creditable  to  the  writer  when 
the  circumstances  of  his  retirement  from  the 
museum  are  oonsideied.  Previous  to  the 
appearance  of  this  important  work  he  bad 
written  the  article '  Libraries '  in  the '  Ency- 
dopasdia  Britannjea,'  publidied  (1869)  a 
small  book  on  *  Free  Town  libraries; '  writ- 
ten his '  Oliapters  on  the  Bit^ftaphical  History 
of  the  French  Academy'  (1864) ;  edited  the 
'Liber  Monasterii  de  Hyda*  tor  the  BoUs 
Series;  and  moduced  (1865)  his  bic^rsphy  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The  second  volume  is 
jxartieularly  valuable,  oontuning  for  the  first 
time  a  oontpletoedition  of  Raleigh's  correspon- 
dence; tiiememoiralsohasoonsiderable  merit, 
but  it  appeared  almoBtsimultaneously  with  St. 
John's ;  and  it  was  remar^Bd  with  surprise 
that  each  biography  appeared  to  be  deficient  in 
whatever  gave  mtereet  to  the  other,  and  that 
the  two  would  need  to  be  blended  to  produce 
a  really  satis&ctory  work.  After  t£e  pub- 
lication of  his  history  of  the  museum.  £d- 
-mrds  aceeptsd  an  engwement  to  o^uogne 
the  librarv  of  Queen's  CoUege,  Oxford,  which 
oocnpied  nim  for  several  years.  On  theficn^ 
mation  of  the  Library  Associatioa  in  1877 
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he  wu  proposed  as  its  first  prealdeat,  but  the 
de&fnees  from  which  be  was  by  this  time 
•ofieriug  voiild  alone  have  beea  aa  inBupet- 
able  OMbaole  to  his  diechar^  of  the  offioe. 
After  the  completion  of  his  Oxford  engafp- 
ueat  be  letimd  to  Niton  in  the  Me  of  Wwht, 
and  oceuwd  himself  with  xeeasting  bis '  il^ 
.  Bkoin  of  LibiiTies.'  Edvsrds  negotiated  fbr 
the  appearance  of  a  portion  of  it  in  the  '  Li- 
brary Ciu-onicle,'  and  was  underotood  to  have 
collected  considerable  material  for  it,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  known  whether  this 
still  exists.  In  1883  he  completed  a  calen- 
dar of  the  Carte  histozical  papers  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  which  ia  still  in  manu- 
script. His  lost  published  book  was  a '  Hand- 
book  to  lists  of  Collective  Biofipra[^y/ un- 
dertaken in  conjunction  with  Mr.  C.  Hole, 
the  first  and  only  part  of  which  appeared  in 
1886.  He  also  wrate  the  greater  part  of  the 
article  'Newspapers  'in  the  ninth  edition  of  the 
'£ncyelcmediaBritauni«a.'  HediediMiNiton, 
I0fefakl886.  Notwithstaadinffaerioua&nlts 
and  frequent  failures,  Edwaids's  name  will 
always  m  aaaodated  with  the  history  of  Ubn^ 
riaaJiip  in  Bhgland.  His  Sluices  in  c<mneo- 
tim  with  the  nee  library  movement  were  very 
valoable ;  and  he  did  much  to  awaken  atten- 
Urai  to  the  defects  of  English  Ubruies  and  li- 
brarianship.  As  a  litezuy  historian  he  was 
erudite  and  industrioos,  liiOQgh  not  suffi- 
ciently discrimioating.  His  works  occupy  a 
place  of  their  own,  and  will  always  remain 
valuable  mines  of  information.  His  opinions 
on  library  matters,  whebher  expressed  in  his 
evideaoe  before  the  museums  committee  or 
in  his  own  writings,  are  almost  always  sen- 
sible and  sound.  Theyexhilut  few  traces  of 
that  vebemanca  of  tonpezameat  and  that 
inoa|iaoity  for  harauauoai  oo^ipeiation  with 
othen  which  were  at  the  root  of  most  of  his 
AiloveB,  and  {daoed  him  in  a  &Ise  position  for 
BO  gneat  a  part  of  his  life. 

^Anlobiogcaphiiial  paasages  in  Edwards's 
vntu^;  Momoirt  in  Academy  and  labrary 
abxomcle;  fi^ports  of  British  Miiseom  oom- 
mitteea,  1826  aod  1819;  pereooal  knowledge.] 

a.G. 

EDWABDS,  EDWIN  (1823-1879), 
punter  «id  etcher,  bom  at  Framlingham, 
Suffolk,  <»i  Q  Jan.  1823,  a  son  of  Mr.  Charios 
Edwarda  of  Brid^^iam  Hall,  Norfolk,  was 
educated  at  Dedham,  Essex, under  Dr.Tayhw. 
Eari^  in  life  he  studied  law,  and  gave  up  a 
hugeand  auocessfiil  puactioe  aa  anenmimng 
|VO«torintheadmindl7aadpnrogatiTeeoartB 
m  Older  to  follow  his  tastes  aa  an  artist.  Asa 
lawjei  he  wrote  an  'Abridgment  of  Cases  in 
thePMiogativB  Court;'  fATreatiseontbeJu- 
risdiction  of  the  Hi{^  Court  of  Admiralty ; ' 
and  '^Eoclouaatioal  Jurisdielknif  a  Sketch,' 


1883.  From  1860  Edwards  devoted  all  his 
time  and  energy  to  art.  First  he  painted  m 
water-colours.  In  1861  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Fantin  Latour,  Jac^nemari:, 
and  other  well-known  French  artists,  and 
commenced  painting  in  oil  His  pictores  of 
the  Cornish  coast  scaneiy  f^tracteaeonsidai^ 
able  attention  at  the  Sayal  Academy  exhi- 
bition in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  his  *  OiUnc- 
borough  Lane  '  was  much  admired  in  1677. 
As  an  etcher  his  works  are  numerouB,  qbout 
371,  coneiating  of  scenes  of  the  Thunes  at 
Sunbury,  English  cathedral  cities,  wild  Cor- 
nish coast,  scenes  in  Suffolk,  &c.   He  also 

{•ublished  a  work  upon  '  Old  luns  of  JSng- 
aud,'  profus^  Ulustrated  with  etchings. 
He  married  Eaizabeth  Both,  and  died  on 
15  Sept.  1879.  An  exhibition  of  Edwards's 
paintmgg,  water-colours,  and  etching  ww 
held  at  the  Continental  Galleries,  1^  New 
Bond  Street,  soon  after  his  dert^ 

poonal  dw  Bwu-Arts  illwtrt,  Octobaff  1B79 ; 
Gaaette  des  Beanx^Arts,  1  Kor.  1879 ;  Xa  Tie 
Modems,  4  Oeb.  1879 ;  I/Axt,  28  Nor.  IBW^ 

EDWABDS,  GEORGE  (1694-1778), 
naturalist^  bom  at  Stratford,  Essex,  S  Apzil 
1694,  was  taught  in  earlT  yeans  bv:  a  clergy- 
man named  Hewk,  who  Kept  a  public  subool 
at  Leyttmstone,  and  afterwards  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  Fecchurch  Street,  London. 
As  a  youtJi  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining the  library  of  Dr.  Nioholas,  and  read 
incessantly.  At  tha  expication  of  his  ap* 
prenticeemp  be  spent  a  month  in  HoUfma ; 
m  1718  went  to  Norway,  and  was  capiturad 
at  Friedricbstadt  by  Danish  soldieis,  wbo 
suspected  him  of  being  a  spy.  He  journeyed 
thcou|^  Franco  in  1719  ana  1790,  partly  tm 
foot.  On  retiuning  home  he  began  to  make 
coloured  drawings  of  animals,  waieh  fotohed 
good  prioes.  Jamas  Theobald,  F^S.,  ioot^ 
a  zealoas  patron ;  and  after  an  excarsion  m 
Holland,  m  1731,  Edwarda  was  a^intad 
(December  1733),  on  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  re- 
commendation, librarian  of  the  Royal  Coi- 
1^  of  Fbysioians.  The  publication  of  bis 
'  History  of  Birds  *  began  in  1743,  and  occu- 
pied him  till  1764.  On  St.  Andrew's  day 
1750  Edwards  was  presented  with  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Royal  Sooietiy,  of  which  he  was 
afterwards  elected  a  fellow.  He  became  a 
fellow  of  the  SocietTV  oi  Antiquaries  IS  Fftb. 
1763.  About  1764£dwazdaietMtoPlaift- 
tow,  and  died  at  eanoer  and  stone  33  July 
1778.  He  waa  buried  in  West  Ham  ehincb- 
yard.  A  portrait  by  Dapdridge  was  t»* 
graved  by  J.  S.*  Millar  in  1754.  His  chief 
work, '  The  History  of  Birds,'  was  dedioated 
to  God.  The  first  volume  ajppeared  in  1743, 
the  aeeonjd  in  1747,  the  third  in  1760,  and 
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the  fourth  in  1761.  Under  the  new  title  of 
*  Gleanings  of  Natural  History '  three  addi- 
tional TOlumeB  -were  issued  in  1768,  1760. 
and  1764  respectively.  Nearly  six  hundred 
subjects  in  natural  histoty  not  before  de- 
linmted  are  here  engraved.  A  generical  in- 
dex in  fVench  and  English  was  ulded,  Lin- 
ncBua  often  correB|>onaed  with  Edwards,  and 
prepared  an  additional  index  of  theLinniean 
names.  Edwards's  collection  ofdrawin^swas 
puTchaaed  by  the  Man^uis  of  Bute  shoruy  be- 
fore the  naturalist's  death.  Edwards's  -papers 
in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions '  were 
collected  by  J,  Kobeon,  and  issued  with  the 
Limuean  index  in  1776.  Edwards  was  also 
the  author  of  'Essays  of  Natural  Histoiy' 
(1770)  and ' Elements  of  Fossilolt^*  (1776). 

[Eiog.  Brit.  (Eippis) ;  Nichols's  Lit,  Auecd. 
T.  817-26;  Watt's  Bibl.  Brit.] 

EDWABDEL  GEORGE,  M.D.  (1762- 
1823^,  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
uty  in  1773,  and  appears  to  lure  practised 
as  ft  i^ysician  in  juondon,  and  latterly  at 
Barnard  Castle,  Duifaom.  He  was  an  un- 
tiring propounder  of  political  and  social 
schemes  between  1779  and  1619,  The  British 
Museum  ccmtains  forty-two  of  his  books; 
the  following  titles  are  sufficiently  signifi- 
cant :  'A  certain  "Way  to  save  our  Country, 
and  make  us  a  more  happy  and  flourish!^ 
people  than  at  any  former  period  of  our  his- 
tory' (1807);  'The  Practical  System  of 
Human  Economy,  or  the  New  Era  at  length 
fuUf  ascertained,  whetel^  we  are  able  in 
one  immediate  ample  undertaking  to  remove 
tiie  diatresB,  burdens,  and  grievances  of  the 
times,  and  to  bring  allouT  interests,  public,  pri- 
Tate,and  conmiercial,  to  their  intended  perfec- 
tion '  (1816).  Edwards's  writings  abound  in 
the  unconscious  humour  of  the  egotist  deeply 
persuaded  of  his  mission.  He  gives  notice 
that  'the  Almighty  has  destined  that  I 
should  discover  his  true  system  of  human 
economy.'  In  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons  (1816  ?)  he  prays  that  the  house 
should  cany  out  the  schemes  which  were 
the  fruits  of '  almost  half  a  century's  atten- 
tion.* Among  his  proposals  were  the  re- 
moval of  taxes  hurmil  to  industiy,  economy 
and  reduction  of  ^blic  expenditure,  tbie 
eale  of  certain  national  jRoperties,  parUon- 
larly  Gibraltar,  the  extension  of  the  income 
tax  to  all  orders,  and  forbearance  for  any 
requisite  period  to  pay  off  tihe  national  debt 
as  *  altogether  supemuous  with  the  accession 
<tf  the  new  and  happy  era  of  mankind.'  Go* 
Teniment  bourdswere  to  superintend  all  the 
interests  of  mankind,  and  everybody  was  to 
be  actuated  by  truly  christian  principles. 
He  publidied  an  address  'aux  dtc^ois 


Fran^ais  sur  la  NouveUe  Constitution,'  and 
'  Id6es  pour  formeruneNouvelle  Constitution, 
et  pour  assum  la  prosp£rit£  et  le  bonheur  de 
la  France  et  d'autres  nations '  (Paris,  1793). 
It  does  not  appear  that  Edwards  attracted 
any  attention,  and  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  his  auiity  was  imperfect.  He  died  m 
London  on  17  Feb.  1828,  in  his  seventj^- 
second  year. 

[Gent.  Mag.  (1823),  p.  569;  Brit.  Uus.  Cat.} 

J.  M.  S. 

EDWAKDS,  GEORGE  NELSON,  M.D. 
(1830-1868),  physician,  son  of  a  suiyeon, 
was  bom  at  Eye,  Suffolk,  in  18S0,  and  re- 
ceived his  school  education  in  part  at  the 
nammar  school  of  Yarmouth,  and  in  part  at 
Uiat  of  Becdes.  He  obtained  one  of  the 
studentships  in  medicine  endowed  hy  Ttn- 
cred,  a  Torkslure  s^re,  at  Gonville  and 
Caius  CoUwe,  Cambridge,  where  hegradttated 
M.B,  in  1861,  and  after  studying  at  St  Bar^ 
tholomew's  Hospital,  London,  obtained  the 
license  in  medicine  then  given  by  theuniver^ 
sity  of  Cambridge  in  1864,  and  became  M.D. 
in  1869.  He  was  elected  assistant-pl^si- 
cian  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hosjntal  in  1860, 
was  secretary  to  the  medical  council  of  the 
hospital  from  14  Jan.  1866  to  9  Feb.  1867, 
and  was  in  1866  elected  lecturer  on  forensic 
medicine  in  the  medical  schooL  He  also  held 
the  office  of  medical  re^trar,  and  was  elected 
physician  to  the  hospital  23  Jan.  1867,  but 
did  not  long  enjoy  that  office.  One  da^^, 
while  going  round  the  vnuda,  he  fell  down  m 
a  unemic  convulsion,  was  removed  to  his  own 
house,  and  went  through  manyof  the  mottdi^ 
tressing  accompaniments  of  ehronie  Bri^t^a 
disease.  He  grew  blind  so  gradually  that 
he  did  not  know  when  he  had  totally  ceased 
to  see.  A  physidan  who  had  been  at  Cains 
Coll^  with  him  used  constantly  to  visit 
him,  and  one  day  found  him  sitting  before 
a  window  through  which  a  bright  sun  was 
shining  on  his  lace.  '  Please  draw  up  the 
blind,'  said  Edwards,  unconscious  that  tbe 
atrophy  of  his  optic  discs  was  complete. 
He  was  a  small  man,  who  had  been  bullied 
at  school,  teased  at  Cambridge,  and  envied 
at  St  ^rtholomew's  for  the  success  which 
was  the  reward  of  perseverance  rathffir  than 
of  ability.  He  attained  eonuderable  pra^ 
tice,  and  seemed  sure  of  a  long  tenure  ot  it 
when  his  fatal  illness  began.  He  bm  it 
heroically,  and  nevOT  compliuned  but  onoe, 
and  then  not  of  his  sufferings,  but  of  a  re- 
mark which  made  bim  think  a  candidate  for 
his  office  was  too  anxious  to  succeed  bim.  He 
died  6  Dec.  1868.  He  edited  the  first  three 
volumes  of  the  'St.  BarUiolomew's  Hospl- 
tftl  Report^  1666-7,  and  pubUahed  in  1868 
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*Tbe  Examinstioii  of  the  Cheat  in  a  Series  of 
Tables/  He  described  (SL  BttrtkoUmew't 
Sotpitiil  £eport»fi.  141)  twocaseaof  poiBou- 
ing  by  mercuric  mediide,  the  ^mptoms  of 
"which  vein  than  new  to  medicine,  and  also 
-wiote  a  paper  'On  the  Value  of  Palpation  in 
the  IMagnoris  of  Tubexcnlar  IMsease  of  the 
Lungs'      it  316). 

[Uenoirhj  G.  W.  Cellender  in  St,  Bardiolo- 
mav's  Hospital  Reports,  Tot  v.;  MS.  HiniiteB 
of  Medical  Conneil  and  Journals  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's ^M^tal;  information  from  Sir.  F. 
Harris.]  N.  M. 

EDWARDS,  HENRY  THOMAS  (1S87- 
1884),  dean  of  Banffor,  son  of  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Edwards,  vicar  oi  Llangollen,  who  died 
in  1868,  was  bom  at  Llanymawddwy,  Merio- 
nethshire, 6  Sept.  1687,  and  educated  at  West- 
minster, where  he  was  a  Welsh  'Bishop's 
Boy'  liolding  the  Williams  exhibition.  He 
left  Westminster  in  his  seventeenth  year  with 
the  intention  of  proceeding  to  ibidia,  but, 
chan^ng  his  mind,  studied  fmr  twelve  months 
under  the  Rev.  F.  £.  Gretton  at  Stamford, 
and  then  entered  himself  at  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.  He  graduated  B.A.  in  1860,  and  in 
thofoUowingyear  became  curate  at  Llangol- 
len to  hia  fither,  who  being  an  invalid  le^ 
almost  sole  chaige  of  the  parish  to  his  son. 
He  restored  the  churchat  an  expense  of 3,000/., 
and  the  number  of  the  Welsh  congregation 
was  nearly  trebled  during  the  time  of  his 
ministration.  In  1866  he  was  appointed  to 
the  vicarage  of  Aberdare,  where,  during  his 
residence  of  three  rears,  he  caused  a  new 
churchtobebuiltatCwmamman.  TheBishop 
of  Chester  preeented  him  to  the  important 
vicarage  of  Carnarvon  in  18^.  White  there 
he  organised  a  aeriea  of  jpubUc  meetings  to 
protest  agunat  the  exelnsion  of  religious  edu- 
cation from  primary  schools.  The  speeches 
were  delivered  in  the  Wel^  language.  In 
the  same  year  (1869)  Edwards  had  a  long 
controversy  in '  Y  Goleuad '  with  a  Calvinist  ic 
methodist  minister  on  the  subject  of  church 
unity.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Rev.  James 
Vincent  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
Bangor,  March  1876,  when  only  thirty-nine. 

He  amply  Justified  his  appointment ;  took 
a  foremost  part  in  all  movements  tending  to 
the  welfare  of  the  church,  and  especiaUv  pro- 
moted the  work  of  the  Bangor  Clerical  £duca- 
tion  Society,  the  olgect<tf  which  was  to  supply 
the  diocese  with  a  bod^  of  educated  de^  a  ole 
to  minister  efBciently  in  the  Welsh  language, 
spoken  fay  more  tun  three-fonrUu  of  me 
mople.  In  the  work  of  the  restoration  of 
Bangor  Cathedral  he  showed  much  energy, 
and  in  a  short  time  raised  7,0002.,  towards 
which  film  he  himself  very  liberally  contri- 


buted. Among  his  publications  that  which 
excited  the  most  attention  was  a  letter  en- 
titled '  The  Church  of  the  Cymry,'  addressed 
to  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  in  Januur^  1870,  in 
which  he  accounted  for  the  alienation  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Wel^  people  from  the 
established  choreh.  EQs  name  will  probably 
be  remembered  for  hia  onslaught  on  the  tefr- 
drinking  halnts  of  modem  society,  which  he 
held  to  be  the  cause  of  '  the  general  phy- 
ucal  deterioration  of  the  inhabitants  of  tnue 
islands.'  Inl88Shesufferedfromsleeplessness 
and  nervousness,  and  was  greatly  aepreBsed 
in  spirits.  He  consequently  went  for  a  long 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  with  little 
benefit  to  his  health.  In  May  1884  he  was 
staying  with  hia  brother,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Wood  Edwards,  at  Ruabon  Vicarage.  He 
committed  suidde  on  24  May  1884,  and  was 
buried  at  Glenadda  cemeteir  on  28  May. 
He  was  the  author  of  tlie  allowing  works: 

I.  'Eight  Days  in  the  Camp,  a  sermon,' 1866. 
3.  <The  Victorious  Life,  sermoia,'  1868. 
&  '  The  Ghnrch  of  the  Cymry,  a  letter  to  the 
Right  Hoii.W.E.Gladatone,' 1870. 4.<C!ymm 
dan  felldith  Babel,'  1671.  6.  '  The  Btbel  of 
the  Sects  and  the  Unity  of  the  Pentecost,' 
1872.  6. '  The  Position  and  Beeourcee  of  the 
National  Church,'  1672.  7.  '  Amddiflynydd 
TT  Eglwys,'  editor  and  chief  contributor  H.  T. 
Edwirds,  1873-6.  8.  'The  Exile  and  the 
Return,  sermons,'  1876.  9.  '  Why  are  the 
Welsh  People  alieiuted  from  the  Church  P  a 
sermon,'  1879.  10.  '  The  Past  and  Present 
condition  of  the  Church  in  Wales,'  1879. 

II.  '  Esponiad  i'r  pr^thwr  a'r  athraw.  Yr 
EfengylvnolSant Matthew.  OydaSylwadau 
a  mwy  (lau  gant  o  draethodau  pregethol  gaa 
H.  T.  Edwards,'  1882. 

[Chaieh  Portrait  Jonmal,  August  1879^  pp. 
71-3,  with  portrait;  Mackeson's  Church  Con- 
grees Handbook  (1877),  pp.  76-7;  Tim«s,  26  May 
1884,  p.  9,  29  Hay,  p.  6.  and  11  June,  p.  10; 
lUnstoated  London Iwra,  SI  ]UDbyl884,  pp.  620, 
£28,  with  portxdt;  Guardian,  4  Jane  1884,  p. 
828.]  O.  C.  B. 

EDWARDS,  HUMPHREY  (A  1658), 
re^cide,  was,  according  to  Noble,  a  younger 
son  of  Thomas  Edwards  of  Shrewsbury,  oy 
Ann,  widow  of  Stephen  Ducket,  and  daugh- 
ter of  Humpt^^  Baskerville,  alderman  of 
Londcm.  He  is  represented  as  '  having  al- 
waies  been  a  half-faced  cavalier,  changing  his 
puty  for  his  profit.'  Disappointed  at  not  ob* 
taimng  a  reward  tot  attending  the  king  to 
the  commons  when  he  went  to  demand  the 
five  membon,  4  Jan.  1642,  £dw«tds  took 
sides  with  the  narliament,  was  elected  mem- 
ber for  Shropshire,  probably  in  the  place  of 
Sir  lUchard  Lee,  '  disabled  to  sit '  (Littt  <f 
Member*  <if  Rurikottent,  CffieUU  BetMm,  pt.  i. 
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p.  493),  and  on  heang  nominsted  one  of  the 
commiseionere  of  thooig^  court  of  ^ustioe  at- 
tended eadi  day  of  the  trial,  and  s^fned  the 
death-vairant.  During  the  Commonwealth 
he  served  on  the  committee  of  revenue,  and 
wasappointed  aeommissionerof  South  Wales 
36  June  1661  (Cal.  State  Papers,  Bom.  1651, 

L266).  He  hanlceied  after  the  chief  UBher- 
p  of  the  exchequer,  than  held  hy  Clement 
Walker,  and,  after  vainly  solicitin^the  com- 
mittee of  sequestrations  to  sequester  Walker 
daring  his  incaroeration  in  ma  Tower,  per- 
saaded  the  committee  of  rerenue  to  confsr 
ths  office  on  him '  uutill  the  parliament  de- 
due  tiuir  pleasare  thereisi  by  an  order 
dated  1  Teb.  1649-50.  On  the  following 
31  March,  though  the  order  had  not  been 
ratified  hy  parliunent,  he  took  forcible  pos- 
session of  Walker's  official  residence 
Case  between  C.  WaOter  and  H.  Sldzoarda,  b. 
ah.  fol.  1660;  The  Case  of  Mrs.  ilary  Walker, 
a.  sh.  fol.  1660).  Edwards  died  in  1666,  and 
was  buried  at  Richmond  on  2  Aug-  (pariah 
r^O  In  the  letters  of  administration  granted 
in  F.  C.  0.  to  his  sister,  Lady  Lucy  Ottley,  oa. 
26  Oct.  1658,  he  is  described  as '  late  of  Rich- 
mond in  the  county  of  Surrey,  a  batchelor* 
(Admmutratum  Act  Book,  P.  C.  C.  1668, 
f.  270).  Although  he  had  died  before  the 
Reetoration  he  was  excepted  out  of  the  bill 
of  pardon  and  oMivion,  so  that  his  pniper^ 
might  be  oonfisoated  (Ohnimm*  JbKnm,Ti^ 
61^286).  In  tins  way  a  parcel  of  the  manor 
of  West  Ham  whichlwd  been  aoqoired  1^  him 
was  restored  to  the  poaseasion  of  the  oneen 
<i&.  Tiii.  78). 

[Noble's  lives  of  the  Begicidefl,  i.  200-1 ;  Oal. 
State  Papers,  Dom.  lM9-60,p.  186,  165 1,  pp. 
287,  366,  1656,  p.  80;  Wood's  Atheose  Ozoo. 
(BlisBXUi.864.]  0.  Q. 

EDWAltDS,  JAMES  (1757-1816),  book- 
seller  and  tabliognpher,  Wn  in  1757,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  William  Edwards  (1720- 
1808)  of  Hali&x,  who  in  1784  set  19  James 
and  a  younger  son,  John,  as  the  firm  of  Ed- 

.  wards  &  Sons  in  Pall  London.  John 
died  soon  aftervrards,  and  the  business  was 
continued  by  James  with  ereat  suocess.  A 
third  son,  Thomas  (d,  1884),  was  a  bookseller 
in  Halifax.  Riohard,anotberson,atonetime 
held  a  government  appointment  in  Minorca. 
Messrs.  Edwards  &  Sons  sold  many  valuable 

'  libraries.  One  sale  in  1784  was  formed  prin- 
cipally from  the  lilmiries  of  N.  Wilson  of 
Pontefract  and  H.  Bradahaw  of  Maple  Hall, 
Cheshire.  Among  othen  dispersed  in  1787 
was  the  library  of  Dr.  Peter  Mainwaring. 
James  accompanied  in  1788  his  feUow-book- 
seUer^  James  nobeon,  to  Venice,  in  order  to 

^examme  the  famous  PiBsIU  library,  which 


;  ther^  purchased  and  sold  by  awMifm  the  M- 
:  lowing  year  in  Conduit  Street,  Loi^i^  In 
1790  Edwards  disposed  of  the  lilaaries  of 
Salichetti  of  Rome  and  Zanetti  of  Venice, 
and  in  1791  that  of  Paris  de  U^aieu.  He 
had  purchased  at  the  Ducfaeea  of  PorUand's 
sale  in  1786  the  famous  Bedford  Missal, 
now  in  the  British  Museun,  described  1^ 
Richard  Gough  in  '  An  Account  of  a  Rich 
niununated  Miasal  executed  for  John,  duke  of 
Bedford,  Regent  of  France  under  Henry  VI,' 
1794,  4to.  This  description  was  dedicated 
by  the  author  to  Edwards, '  who,  with  the 
spirit  to  purchase  [the  missal],  unites  the 
taste  to  posasBS  it/  '  Let  merecommendthe 

SouthfulbifaUomaoiao  to  get  poeseasioiL 
(r.  Edwards's  catal(^^,  and  especUUy  that 
of  1794,'  says  Bibdin  iBibliomania,  i.  123). 
He  made  frequent  visits-  to  the  continent, 
where  many  of  his  most  advantaffeoos  pur- 
chases .were  made.  About  1804,  having  al^- 
qoired  a  considwable  fortune,  he  resolved  to 
retire  from  trade,  and  with  the  Bedford  Missal 
and  other  literary  and  artistic  treasures  ha 
went  to  live  at  a  country  seat  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Old  Verulam.  He  was  sucoeNaded. 
byRobert  Harding  Evans  [q.  v.]  OnlOSept. 
1806 he  married  Katharine,  the  only  dauf^iter 
of  the  Bev.  Edward  Bromhead,  lectw  of 
Reepham,  NtHrfbU^  and  about  theiamspniod 
bought  the  muOT^ioBse  at  fiaziowi  where 
some  of  the  anhlnshops  of  Oantetbnzy  had 
onoe  lived.  The  house  is  finelr  utoated 
among  gardens,  in  whioh  was  an  alcove  men- 
tioned vy  Dibdin,  some  of  whose  imsipnaiT' 
bibliomuiiacal  dialogues  are  supposedtobe 
carried  on  in  the  surronndinff  grounds.  Ed- 
wards was  hospitable  and  foud  of  literary 
society.  Some  of  his  books  were  s^  by- 
Christie,  25-28  April  1804.  The  remainder, 
a  choice  collection  of  830  articles,  fetdied  the 
large  sum  of  8,467A  10«.  when  it  was  sold  by- 
Evans  5-10  ^ril  1816  (Qeat.  J^oa.  Ixxxv. 
pt.i.pp.lS5,254,849;  andDiBDur,  j^tS/u^/w- 
jiAMB7i>eeflm«wi,  1817,  iil  111-27).  He  died 
at  Harrow  2  Jan.  1816,  at  the  age  of  fiitv- 
nine,  leaving  five  children  and  a  n^ow,  who 
afterwards  married  the  Bev.ThmnaBBntt  of 
Kinnersley,  Shropshire.  His  last  instruc- 
tions were  that  his  coffin  should  be  made  out 
of  library  shelves.  A  monument  to  his  me- 
mory is  m  Harrow  Church. 

Edwards  was  Dibdin's  'RinaldOf  the 
wealthy,  the  fortunate,  and  the  heroic  .  .  . 
no  man  ever  did  such  wonderful  things  to- 
wards the  acqoiaition  of  rare,  beautiful  and 
truly  classical  productions  ...  he  was  pro- 
bably bom  a  biblicwraphical  bookseller,  and 
had  always  a  nice  leelmg  and  accurate  per- 
ception of  what  was  tasteful  and  classical' 
{ib,  iU.  14-16). 
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[6«nt,  Mftg.  IxxxTi.  pi.  i.  180-1 ;  Niohols's 
Idt  Aiwed.  iu.  422,  «41,  T.  824,  vi.  390,  ix.  169, 
608-;  Nicholi's  Illastr&tioiis,  ir.  881-4.  v.  078, 

-Tiu.  4S7, 474.  831 ;  CluWsBe]MTtwiiiinBibU»> 
grafhkom,  1819,  pp.  442-8 ;  TunporlflT's  Bney- 

.elt^nadia,  184S,  pp.  825,  933.]        H.  B.  T. 

EDWARDS  oE  EDWABDES)  JOHN, 
MJ).  ^1638),  Sedleian  readerat  Ozfoxd  (Ms 
name  uwritten '  Edwardes '  ia  the  school  regia- 
ter  and  university  books),  was  bom  27  Feb. 
lGOO(SohoptIteff.)f  educated  at  Merchant  Tay- 
lors' School,  and  in  1617  elect«d  thence  to  a 

8 robationary  fellowship  at  St.  John's  College, 
'xford.  He  gained  there  the  favour  of  the 
president,  Br.  (afterwards  Archbishop)  Laud, 
'who  in  1632  obtained  for  him,  by  *nn<nal 
reo(nmttendation  and  request,'  the  head-maa- 
tership  of  Merchant  Taylors*  School.  He 
resigned  this  post  a£  the  close  of  1634,  and 
returning  to  Oxford  served  the  office  of  proc- 
'tor  in  the  following  year.  In  1636  he  was 
appointed  Sedleian  reader  of  natural  philo- 
Bop^i  and  proceeded  to  the  de^prees  of  B.  and 
D.M.  He  appears  to  have  resided  in  college 
during  the  troublous  times  that  followed,  and 
in  1642  was,  with  others,  appointed  by  con- 
vocation to  provide  accommodation  iur  the 
troopers  sent  to  Oxford,  and  procure  annfi  for 
the  further  safety  of  the  univer^ty.  His 
loyalty  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  pailia^ 
ment,  and  in  164?  he  was  Bununoned,  as  a 
deUnqoent,  to  appear  before  the  committee 
of  loiua  aiu  commons  for  r^;ulating  the  af- 
&in  of  the  tuuTerrit^.  His  answers  being 
unaadafactory,  he  was  placed  "by  the  victors 
in  1648  for  a  time  in  custody  of  the  provost 
marshal  for  'manifold  misdemeanours.'  His 
fellowahip  was  tahen  from  him,  and  he  was 
superseded  in  the  office  of  Sedleian  reader  by 
Joshua  Crosse  of  Magdalen.  He  was,  how- 
ever, permitted  to  receive  the  emoluments  of 
the  readership  until  Michaelmas  1649,  after 
which  date  all  record  of  him  disappears.  It 
LB  not  probable  that  he  survived  to  the  Resto- 
ration, at  In  that  case  his  ^irited  conduct 
and  pecuniary  louee  would  nave  met  with 
recognition. 

[Bofainson'fl  Beg,  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School ; 
Oxford  Mat,  B«g. ;  Wood's  Fasti,  I  477,  608, 
£09,  and  Annals  ,*  Bnirowa's  Be^  of  the  Visitors 
of  til*  Univ.  of  Oxford,  lS47-ff8  (Camd.  Soc.)] 

0.  J.  R. 

EDWAKDS,  JOHN  (Siow  TuTaimm^ 
{Jl.  1661),  was  the  translator  of  the  'Marrow 
of  Modem  Diinnity  *  into  Welsh.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  by  E.  F.  (Edward  Fisher)  [5.  v.l 
in  English,  and  by  J.  E.  in  Welsh,  ptisted 
in  Ltmdon  \if  T.  Mabb  and  A.  Ooles,  for 
Williain  Balurd,  and  sold  his  ahc^  under 
the       of  the  Kblei  in  Com  StzMt,  in  the 


city  of  Bristol,  1651.  The  dedication,  to  the 
Herberts,  Morgans,  Kemeys,  Williams  of 
Owent,  is  dated  20  July  1650;  the  intro- 
duotion  to  the  reader,  apoku;iaing  for  many 
errors,  is  dated  10  Mar  1661.  Edwards  was 
ejected  from  Tredynook  in  Monmouthshire. 

[Bovtande's  OambriBQ  Bibliography;  Dr. 
Thomas  Bees^a  Hist,  of  Fnt  Noneimfinnii^tn 
Wales,  and  ed.  p.  77  note.]  &  J.  J. 

EDWABDS,  JOHN  (1687-1716),  Cal- 
vinistic  divine,  secmd  son  <tf  Thomas  Ed- 
wards,  autiior  of  'Ghngmui'  £q.  t.},  rrm 
bom  at  Hertford  S6Feb.  1687,  and  admitted 
into  Merchant  Taylors*  School  at  the  age  of 
ten.  Having  spmt  seven  yrars  there  tmder 
Mr.DnKard's  care,  he  was  appointed  (10  March 
1663-4)  sisarof  St.  John's  OoUe^,  Cambridge 
(Collie  Beff.),  which  at  that  time  wms  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Anthony  Tuckney,  a 
preeb^terian  divine,  eminent  alike  for  his 
teaming  and  love  of  discipline.  Edwards's 
conduct  and  proficiency  secured  him  a  scho- 
larship, and  before  (as  well  as  after)  gradu- 
ating ne  was  appointed  a  moderator  in  the 
schools.  In  16o7  he  was  admitted  B.A., 
elected  fellow  23  March  1668-9,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  degree  of  in  1661.  soon 
afterwards  he  ma  or^ined  deaeon  by  San- 
derson, bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  at  the  same 
time  ei^;aged  him  to  pnach  a  senium  at 
the  next  ordination.  In  1664  he  took  the 
chai^  of  Trinity  Chnrdi,  Cambridffa,  where 
his  preaehing<— plain,  practical,  and  tempe- 
rate— attracted  much  notice,  and  heYoa  the 
good  (pinion  of  his  parishionraa  bv  fail  sedu- 
lous ministrations  among  the  mok  during  a 
viait»ti<m  of  the  plaffue.  A  few  years  later, 
having  taken  tod  Sagne  of  BJ).,  he  was 
choeen  lecturer  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  but 
retained  the  office  onhr  twdve  months,  pre- 
ferring coU^  life.  His  position,  however, 
at  St.  John's  became  untenable  on  account 
of  his  Calvinistic  views,  and  as  he  met  with 
no  symrathy  Itom  the  metter  he  redgnad  his 
fellowship  and  entered  Trinity  ]3all  as  a  Al- 
low ccmunoner,  performing  the  re^tilar  exo- 
raaes  in  civil  utw.  But  ute  paruhitmert  ef 
St.  Sepulchre's,  Cambridge,  having  invited 
him  to  be  theb  minister,  he  resumed  his 
clerical  fyinctions.  and  about  the  same  time 
impnrred  his  worldly  estate  by  marriage  with 
tlie  widow  of  Alderman  Lane,  who  had  been 
a  successful  attorney  in  the  town.  After  de- 
clining other  preferment  he  was  presented 
(1683)  to  the  vicarB«|«  of  St.  Peter's,  Oohtbee- 
ter,  a  Denefice  whicuti  he  retained  some  three 
vears  until  declining  health  and  wvningpopur 
laritT  induced  him  to  seek  tetirommt  ia  a 
OEunbridgeihin  villa^,  aad  to  make  diepTees 
rather  dian  l3ie  pulpituie  means  of  d'ffVwing 
his  i^taiona.  In  1W7  he  was  oncenorem 
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Cambridge,  driven  there,  it  would  seem,  by 
his  need  of  books,  and  busy  -with  his  pen.  In 
1699  he  took  the  degree  of  DJ).,  and  until 
the  close  of  his  long  life,  which  occurred  on 
16  April  1716,  devoted  hiusebtto  study  and 
tothepubliomonoftheol<^^calworlu.  He 
-was  ten  ft  vridower  in  1701,  and  soon  after- 
irards  married  Catherine  Lane  (niece  of  his 
first  wife's  husband),  who  surrived  until 
174S.  Edwards's  reputadon  as  a  Calvinistic 
divine  stands  high.  The  writer  of  his  memoir 
in  the  '  Biograpbia  Britannica '  says  that '  by 
his  admirers  he  was  said  to  have  been  the 
Paul,  the  Augustine,  the  Bradwardine,  the 
Calvin  of  hiaa^.*  "While  acknowledging  his 
industry,leaming,  and  fairness  in  controversy, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  tbatsuch  eulogy 
is  extravagant.  Out  of  the  forty  or  more 
works  which  he  published  between  1690  and 
his  death,  one  at  least  merits  spetual  notice, 
namely,  Uie  '  Socinians*  Greed,  intended  to 
controvert  Locke's '  Beasonableneas  of  Ghria- 
tians,  as  deeUund  m  the  Scriptures.'  Heame 
{Q>a.  I  Ox£  Hist  Soc.)  says:  'I  am  told 
that  Dr.  John  Edwards  of  Cambridge,  author 
of  "  The  Preacher  "  (which  some  say,  though 
I  tlunk  otherwise,  is  a  very  trit^  ally  book), 
has  assumed  to  himself  the  honour  of  being 
author  of  "  The  Preservative  against  Soci- 
nianiBm,"  written  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
prtncipal  of  Jesus  College  in  Oxford.*  It  is 
ulnly  enough  that  some  confusion  may  have 
been  made  between  twocontemporary  authors 
of  the  same  name  writing  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject; but  thereseems  no  reason  to  believe  that 
JohuEd  wards  was  guilty  of  the  charge  alleged 
against  him.  Hlsworlu  are:  1.  'TbePlague 
M  the  Heart,'  a  sermon,  Cambridge,  lo66, 
4to.  2.  'Cometomantia:  a  Discourse  of 
Onneta  |1iyJ.E.P],'1684,6T0.  8. 'ADe- 
monatration  of  the  Eustence  and  Providence 
of  Ood,  from  the  Contemplation  of  the  Vi- 
nble  Structure  of  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
World,'  1690,  8vo.  4.  *  An  Iiuiuiry  into 
Four  Remarkable  Texts  of  the  I^ew  Testa- 
ment [Matt  ii.  23,  1  Cor.  xi.  14,  xv.  29, 
1  Peter  iii.  19,  20],'  Cambridge,  1692,  8vo. 
5.  *  A  Further  Inquiry  into  certain  Beinark- 
able  Texts,'  London,  1692,  8vo.  6.  'A  Dis- 
course on  Uie  Authority,  Stile,  and  Perfection 
of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,* 
3  vols.  1693-6,  8vo.  7.  'Some  Thoughts 
concerning  the  several  Causes  and  Occasions 
of  Atheism,  especially  in  the  Plcesent  Age, 
wit^  some  brin  Reflections  on  Sodnianism 
and  on  a  late  Book  entituled"The  Reasonr 
ablenesB  of  dmstianityas  deliver'd  in  the 
Scriptures,"' Ltmdon,  1606, 4to.  a  'Socini- 
anismUnmask'd,' London,  1696,8vo.  9. 'The 
SocinianCreed,*London,1697,8vo.  10.  'Brief 
JRanaiks  on  Mr.  Whiston*s  new  Thscxy  of 


the  Earth,'  1697,  8vo.  11.  '  A  Brief  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Fundamental  Articles  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  .  .  .  from  Mr.  Lock's- Re> 
flections  upon  them  in  his  ''Book  of  Edct- 
cation,*"  Ac,  1697,  8vo.  13.  'Sermons  on 
Special  Occasions  and  Su^ects,'  1696,  8to. 
18.  'UnXuirofuXor  2o<pia,  a  Compleat  Histoiy 
of  all  Dispensations  and  Methods  of  Reli- 
gion,'  2  vols.  London,  1699,  8vo.  14.  'The 
Eternal  and  Intrlnsick  Reasons  of  Good 
and  EvU,'  a  sermon,  Cambridge,  1699,  4to. 
15.  'A  Free  hut  Modest  Censure  on  the  late 
Controversial  Writings  and  Debates  of  Mr. 
Edwards  and  Mr,  Locke,' 1698, 4to.  16, 'A 
Plea  for  the  late  Mr.  Baxter,  in  Answer  to 
Mr.  Lobb's  Charge  of  Socinianism,'  1699, 8vo. 
17.  '  Concio  et  Determinatio  pro  gradu  Doc- 
torates in  Sacra  Theolo^i,'  Cantab.,  1700, 
12mo.  18.  'A  Free  Discourse  concemiug 
Truth  and  Error,  especialh'  in  matters  of 
Religion,'  1701,  8vo.  l9.  'Exercitations . . . 
on  sOTcral  ^portant  Places  ...  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,'  1702,  Svo.  20.  'The 
Preacher,  a  discourse  showing  what  ore  the 
particular  Offices  and  Employments  of  those 
of  that  character  in  the  Church,'  3  parts, 
London,  1706-7,  8vo.  21.  'The  Hemous- 
ness  of  England's  Sins,*  a  sermon,  1707, 8vo. 

22.  '  One  Nation ;  one  King,'  sermon  on  the 
union  of  England  and  Scotland,  1707,  8vo. 

23.  'Veritas Redux:  EvangelicalTruths Re- 
stored,'8  vols.  Loudon,  1707-8,  1725-6,  fol. 
and  8vo.  24.  Sermon  on  War,  1708,  Svo. 
25.  '  Four  Discourses, .  .  .  being  a  Vindica- 
tion of  my  Annotations  from  the  Doctor's 
[Whitby]  Cavils,'  1710,  Svo.  26.  '  The  Di- 
vine Perfections  Vindicated,'  1710,  Svo, 
27.  'Great  Things  done  for  our  Ancestors,' a 
sermon,  1710,  Svo.  28.  'TheArminianDoo- 
tiines  condemn'd  hy  the  Holy  Scripture,  in 
Answer  to  Dr.  Whitby,'  1711,  Svo.  29.  'A 
Brief  Discourse  [on  Rev.  ii.  4-6],*  1711,  Svo. 
30.  '  Some  Brief  Observations  on  Mx.  Whis- 
ton's  late  Writings,'  1712,  8vo.  31.  'Some 
Animadversions  on  Dr.  Clarke's  Scripture- 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,'  1712,  Svo.  31.  A 
8upplementtotheabove,1713,8vo.  32.  'Theo- 
logiaReformata,'2vols.l718,fol.  34.  'How 
to  judge  aright  of  the  Former  and  Present 
Times,  accession  sermon,  17 14, 4to.  36. '  Some 
Brief  Critical  Remarks  on  Dr.  Clarke's  last 
papers,'  1714,  Svo.  36.  'Some  New  Dis- 
coveries of  the  Uncertainty^  Deficient^,  and 
Corruptions  of  Human  Knowledge, 
X714,8vo.  87. 'The Doctrines  oontrorerted 
hetwem  Papists  and  Protestants  .  .  .  Oon- 
sidered,'  1724,  Svo.  37.  '  A  DisoonrH  con- 
cerning the  True  Import  of  the  words  Eleo- 
tion  and  Reprobation,'  1736,  Svo. 

rBobinson's  Ke^r.  of  S^rehant  Tavlon'  School ; 
Wuson's  Hist,  of  Merchant  TayW  SchooLi 
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Biogmphw  Brit ;  Balur'a  Hiit.  of  St.  John's, 
CMntaidg*  (MftTor);  Brit.  Mm.  lib.  Cat.] 

C.  J.  B. 

EDWARDS,  JOHN  (Sioir  x  Potiau) 
(1700  P-1776),  poet,  born  in  Glyn  Ceiriog  in 
Denbighshire  about  1700,  was  a  weaTer  by 
trade,  but  is  said  in  early  life  to  have  spent 
seven  years  as  assistant  to  a  bookseller  in 
London,  and  during  that  time  is  su|)po8edto 
haTe  gained  considerable  information.  He 
Tasa  poet  of  some  merit,  had  two  sons  named 
Cain  and  Abel,  of  whom  some  looalpoet  wrote 
the  ioUowing  j  ingle : — 

Cain  ae  Abel,  ac  ebill, 
Abel  a  ChittD,  ebill  a  cb^ 

Gain  gained  some  note  as  a  publisher  of  alma- 
nacs. Edwards  prepared  his  own  monu- 
ment, and  inscribed  Uiereon  1  Cor.  xt.  53,  in 
Latin.  He  died  in  1776.  His  translation  of 
Bunyan's  'Pilgrim's  Progress 'was  published 
inl7a7-a 
[Bovlands'i  Cambrian  Bibliogxapliy.] 

K.  J.  J. 

EDWABpB,  JOHN  (1714-1785),  dis- 
senting minister  at  Leeds,  Ytnrkshire,  was 
bominl714.  He  published  in  1758 'A  Vin- 
dication of  the  Protestant  Doctrine  of  Justi- 
ficaUon  and  its  Preachers  and  Professors  from 
the  umuBt  Charge  of  Antinomianism ;  ex- 
tracted from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hobt. 
Trail,  a  mimster  in  the  cit^  of  London,  to  s 
minister  in  the  country,'  bis  object  being  to 
testify  to  the  world  the  doctrines  advanced 
by  him  in  his  public  ministir,  which  ^rore 
the  same  as  laid  down  by  Trail  in  this  letter. 
In  1762  anMored  'The  Safe  Betreat  from 
impending  Judgments,'  the  substanM  of  a 
sermon  preached  by  Edwards  at  Leeds,  a 
second  edition  of  wnidi  was  issued  in  177S. 
At  the  end  of  this  sermon  is  advertised  'The 
Christian  Indeed,'  another  work  by  the  same 
author.  Edwards  also  edited  *  A  Collection 
of  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Son^  for  the  use 
of  Serious  uid  Devout  Christians  of  all  De- 
nominations,'of  which  a  second  edition,  'with 
alterations,'  was  published  in  1769.  He  died 
m  1785.  A  mezzotint  portrut  after  J.  Rus- 
sell, engraved  by  J.  Watson,  is  dated  1772. 

[Watt's  Bibl.  Brit. ;  Brit  Mns.  Cat. ;  Brom- 
lefs  Cat.  of  Portraits,  860,]  A.  V. 

EDWARDS,  JOHN  (Sioir  OmRioa) 
(1747-1792),  Welsh  poet,  was  bom  at  Orcwen 
Wladys  in  Olyn  Ceaiog  in  1747.  He, 
Owen  Jones  (Mviyr),  and  Robert  Hughes 
(Robin  Ddu  o  Fon),  were  the  founders  of ; 
Cymdeithas  y  Qwyneddigion,  or  the  Yonedo-  i 
tisn  Society,  1770.    Sion  Ceiriog,  as  he  was  j 
celledf  wrote  an  atodl  (ode)  for  the  meeting 


of  the  society  on  St.  David's  day,  1778;  he 
was  its  secretaryin  1779-80,  and  its  presi- 
dent in  1763.  He  died  suddenly  in  1792, 
aged  45.  John  Jones,  Glan-y-Gms,  oontri- 
buted  s<ane  memorial  versea  to  the  'GWr- 
grawn '  of  Jane  1796,  with  tiiese  porefatoty 
nmarin:  'To  the  memoiyof  Johnfidwaidst 
Qlynoetriog,  in  the  perish  of  LlangoUen,  DeiH 
bi^hshin,  who  was  generaUy  known  as  Sion 
Ceiriog,  a  poet,  an  orator,  and  an  astronomer, 
a  curious  historian  of  sea  and  land,  a  manipu- 
I  lator  of  musical  instruments,  a  true  lorer  of 
his  country  and  of  his  Welsh  mother  tongue, 
who,  to  the  ^at  regret  (tf  his  friends,  died 
and  was  buned  in  London,  September  1792.' 

[FoolkM's  Oflirlyft  Bywgraffladol,  1870.] 

B.  J.  J. 

EDWARDS,  JOHN  (1751-1882),  poeti- 
cal writer,  tbe  eldest  son  of  James  Edwards 
of  Old  Court,  CO.  Wicklow,  by  Anne,  second 
dau^ter  of  Thomas  Tenison,  a  son  of  Arch- 
bishop Tenison,  was  bom  in  1761.  ^became 
an  officer  of  li^t  drawoons  in  the  volunteer 
army  of  Izelud,  and  loae  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant>«olonffiL  In  honour  of  the  fim» 
to  which  be  belonged  he  wrote 'The  Patriot 
Soldier:  a  Foem,*^ Nottingham,  1784,  4to, 
38  pp.  He  also  published  'Kathleen:  a 
Ballad  from  Ancient  Irish  Tradition,*  180& 
4to ;  '  Abradates  and  Panthea :  a  Tragedy/ 
1808,  8vo ;  '  Interests  of  Irehmd,'  London, 
1816,  and  an  essay  upon  the  improvement 
of  bank-notes,  Liverpool,  1820.  Edwards 
diedownerof01dCourtinl832.  Hemarried 
Charlotte,  fifth  daughter  of  John  Wright 
of  Nottingham,  who  oore  him  three  sons  and 
two  daughters. 

[Barke's  Landed  Gentry;  Watt's  Bibliotheca 
Brtt.;  Creswell's  Nottingham  Printing,  p.  3S.] 

EDWABDS,  JONATHAN,  D.D.(1629- 
17 12)^  controversialistjwas  bom  at  Wrexham, 
Denbi^h8hire,inl029,  Heenteredasaservitor 
at  Chnst  Church,  Oxford,  in  1666,  and  took 
his  B.A.  d^^  in  October  1659.  In  1662 
he  was  elected  fellow  of  Jesus,  and  proceeded 
B.D.  in  March  1669.  His  first  preferment 
was  the  rectory  of  Kiddington,  Oxfordshire, 
which  he  exchanged  in  1681  for  that  of 
Hinton-Ampner,  Hampshire.  _  On  the  pro- 
motion of  John  Lloy^  principal  o£  Jesus 
CoU^,  to  the  bishopric  of  St  jDavid's,  Ed- 
wards was  unonimoiuly  elected  (S  Nor.  1686) 
his  successor:  he  was  made  DJ).  on  1  Dec. 
1686,  and  held  the  office  of  vice-chancellor 
from  1689  to  1691.  In  1687  he  became 
I  treasurer  of  Llandoff,  and  was  proctor  for 
I  the  chapter  of  Llandaff  in  the  convooation 
of  1703.  He  hold,  apparently  alcHig  with 
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Hinton-Ampner,  a  living  in  Angleeea,  and 
anothar  in  OaniUTOnaliire. 

Edwards  paUisbed  tbe  first  part  of  his 
'^PreservatiTe  against  Socinisniam '  in  1698, 
1»nt  the  WOTk  waa  not  completed  till  ten 
years  later.  His  fundamental  position  is 
tbat  FaustuB  Socinns  is  not  to  be  allowed  to 
rank  as  a  heretio,  but  treated,  like  Hubam- 
mad,  as  Hie  founder  of  a  new  religion  (pt.  i. 
p.  7).  The  Socinians,  who  had  many  pas- 
sages of  arms  with  Edwards's  contemporary 
and  namesake,  John  Edwards,  D.D.  n.687- 
1716)  [q.  v.],  scarcely  noticed  the  '  Preser- 
vative ; '  in  fact,  by  the  time  it  was  fini^ed, 
the  SocimancontroTersy  was  practically  over, 
its  place  being  already  taken  by  the  Arianeon- 
troTBTCT,  initiated  1^  Thomas  Emlyn  [q.  t.] 
The  tiuB  of  Edwards's  book  was  bcmnwed  by 
Edward  Nana,  D.D.  (1746-1841)  [q.  t.] 

Edwards  figiires  in  the  Antinomian  eon- 
trorer^  which  agitated  the  presl^terians 
and  independents  of  London,  in  consequence 
of  the  alleged  antUCalvinistio  tendency  of 
Dr.  Daniel  Williams's  *  Gospel  Truth,'  1691. 
Stephen  Lobb,  the  independent,  quoted  Ed- 
wards as  condemning  t£e  positions  of  Wil- 
liuns,  hut  Edwards  in  a  letter  to  Williams 
(4sted  from  Jesus  College,  28  Oct.  1697) 
justified  the  statements  of  Williams  on  the 
points  in  dispute.  A  controTersy  on  original 
sin  with  Daniel  Whitby,  D.D.,  Edwards  did 
not  live  to  finish.  He  died  20  July  1712. 
He  is  bnriad  in  the  ob^l  of  Jesua  College, 
to  the  repairs  of  which  he  had  given  neany 
l,000i  His  books  he  left  to  the  college 
lUirazy. 

^poblisbed:  1. 'A  FteserratiTe  against 
Soeimaniam,'  &c.,  pt.  i.  Oxford,  1693,  4to ; 
Srd  edition,  1698,  4to;  pt.  ii,  1694,  4to; 
pt.  iiL  HDCZDTn,  i.6. 1697, 4to ;  pt.  iv.  1703, 
4to.  ythb  Inde^  to  the  four  parts  is  by  Thomas 
Heune.  2.  'Remarks  on  a  Book  ...  by 
Dr.  Will.  Sherlock  . .  .  entitled,  A  Modest 
Examination  of  the  Oxford  Decree,'  &c., 
Oxford,  1695, 4to.  3. '  The  Exposition  given  ! 

the  Bishop  of  Sarum  of  the  2nd  Article 
.  .  .  examined,'  1702  (Watt).  4.  *The  Doc- 
trine of  Original  Sin  .  .  ,  vindicated  from 
the  Exoeptions  ...  of  D.  Wbitby,'  Oxford, 
1711,  SroXWbitby  replied  in  'A  FullAn- 
ewarj  Sco.,  1712, 8vo).  Edwards's  letter  to 
'Vmuams  appears  at  p.  70  of  the  latter^ 
'Answer  to  the  Benort  whidh  the  United 
Ministen  drew  Up,'  fto.,  193^  ISmo. 

[Wood's  Athens  Oxon.l692,ii.  89S;  Chalmers's 
Biog.  Diet  1814,  xiii.  62 ;  Edwarda^s  woAs.j 

A.  G. 

EDWAIIDS,LEWIS,D.D.(1809-1887), 
Welsh  dUvinistic  methodist,  son  of  a  small 
£umer,  waa  bom  at  Pwilceuawon,  Llanba- 


daxn  Fawr,  Cardiganshire,  27  OoU  1809j 
The  family  library  was  all  WelalL  eansistiiia 
chiefly  of  religious  books,  and  of  these  E£ 
wards  made  good  use.  His  first  school  was 
kept  by  a  superannuated  old  soldier,  the 
second  by  an  uncle,  the  third  by  a  clergy'- 
man.  At  this  last  he  began  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Qreek  and  Latin.  His  fatho-  in- 
tended him  to  remain  at  home  on  the  &rm. 
Probably  about  this  time  he  puzzled  bis  neigh- 
bours with  metaphysical  questions,  asking,  for 
instance,  whether  it  were  more  proper  tb  con- 
sider the  creation  as  existing  in  Qod  or  God 
in  creation.  A  neighbour  induced  the  father 
to  send  him  to  resume  his  sti^ies  at  Aber- 
ystwyth. He  formed  a  permanent  friendship 
with  his  new  teadieTf  a  Mr.  Evans,  who  was 
a  good  mathematician.  His  raaouzees  fuling, 
heaetnp  a  school  on  his  own  account.  About 
tliis  time  he  first  saw  an  English  magazine. 
A  chance  wght  of  'Blackwood'  gave  him  a 
strong  desire  to  know  something  of  English 
literature. 

His  next  move  was  to  Llangeitho,  to  a 
school  kept  by  a  Rev.  John  Jones.  Here  he 
read  the  classics  and  b^^  to  preach.  He 
failed  in  fluency,  and  his  voice  wsa  not  good. 
In  1830he  left  Llangeitho  to  become  a  teacher 
in  a  private  family.  Here  he  heard  of  the 
new  university  in  London.  He  knew  of  no 
other  open  to  a  Calvinistie  methodist,  and 
sought  the  necessary  permission  of  the  ae- 
aociation  to  study  there.  It  was  at  last 
granted,  but  his  nmda  only  siqiported  him 
in  London  through  one  winter.  JbilSSShe 
took  charge  of  the  Bagliah  metliodirt  church 
at  Langluime  in  Carmarthenahire.  where  he 
remained  a  year  and  a  half,  and  had  aaefnl 
practice  in  speaking  English.  Heneztstodied 
at  Edinburgh,  where  be  worked  hard,and  was 
enabled,  through  the  intervention  (tfFrafessor 
Wilson  (CSixistopher  North),  with  whom  he 
was  a  great  favourite,  to  take  his  degree  at 
the  end  of  three,  instead  of  four,  years.  He 
!  retomed  to  Wales  the  first  of  his  dmomini^ 
tion  to  win  the  degree  of  MjL  He  was 
ordained  at  NewosstLe  Emlyn  in  1837,  and 
shortly  after  opened  a  schocu  at  Bala  in  con- 
junction with  his  brothoMn-law,  the  Be^. 
David  Ch&rlea  fsee  Chablbs,  Thomas,  ad 
Jin.\  and  for  mty  years  was  prindpal  of 
whu  has  now  long  been  known  as  Bala 
Colleg^  In  1844  Iw  started  a  small  maga,- 
Eias,*  XTEsponiwr'('TheExpodtor'),Bnain 
January  1845  he  sent  forth  the  first  nxunber 
of '  Y  Traethodydd'  CTheEB8ayiBt'),aquar. 
terly  magazine,  whichhaa  contanued  to  appear 
regularly  ever  since.  Of  this  he  was  eiutor 
for  ten  years,  and  in  it  some  of  his  best  essays 
made  their  first  appearance.  This  magazine 
took  its  place  at  once  as  the  best  ui4ilie  lui- 
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gURge.  niere  were  eesa^s  on  Homer,  Ooethe, 
Eant,  Coleridge,  Hamilton,  Mill,  &c.  He 
■was  one  of  the  most  finished  writers  of  Welsh 
in  his  day.  Host  of  his  essays  were  after- 
wards collected  and  pnbliehed  as '  Traethodau 
Uenyddol  a  Duwinyddol '  (*  Essays,  Literary 
and  Theological,' 1867, 2to1s.8to).  In  1847  he 
started  the '(xeiniogwerth'  ('Pennyworth'). 
In  IC^he  visited  we  continent  to  perfect  his 
knowledge  <3S  German  and  French.  His  col- 
1^  lectttresweie  at  first  chiefly  claesieal,hHt 
^radi^yfaeeame  more  theological.  He  lec- 
tmred  on  the  evidences,  the  principles  of  mo- 
rality, the  laws  of  thought ,  the  philosophies  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  He  (id  not  write  nis  lec- 
tures, hnt  it  was  hishabittostudyeachsuhject 
thoroughly,  smoking  the  whole  time.  He 
spoke  without  hesitation,  hut  slowly,  so  that 
each  student  could  write  all  while  listening. 
His  best-known  work  is  his  'Athrawiaethyr 
lawn'  ('  Atonement ' ),  1860,  of  which  an  Eng- 
lish translation  appeared  in  1886 ;  and  a  se- 
cond edition  of  the  or^nal,  with  a  memoir 
hia  son,  Principal  Edw^s,  M.A.,  D.D., 
Aberystwyth,  in  1887.  About  1863  he 
was  offered  the  honorary  degree  of  B.D.  by 
Princeton  College,  U.S.A.,  but  he  declined  it. 
^8  own  oniverdtT  o&red  him  the  same 
d^ree  in  1866,  and  lie  went  to  Edinburgh  to 
receive  it.  Jn  1870  his  frirads  and  sdmurers 
gave  him  a  handsome  teetimonial,  which 
placed  him  fbr  the  fnture  in  a  position  of 
comfort.  He  died  19  July  1887,  and  his 
remains  were  interred  in  the  same  grave  as 
tluwa  of  Thomas  Oharlea  of  Bala  [q.  T.J,  whose 
grsnddangfatOT  he  had  married. 

[Prindpal  Edvards'sMemoirflSS?.]  "R.  J.J. 

•EDWAKD&,  MOHARD  (1523  P-1666), 
poet  and  playwright,  a  native  of  Somerset^ 
shire,  bom  about  1523,  was  educated  at  Cor- 
pus Christi  Colle^,  Oxford.  He  took  his 
bachelor's  d^ree  in  1644,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  deeted  to  a  iellowBhip  at  Corpus. 
In  1647  he  was  nomisated  student  of  Christ 
Cfann^  and  craatsd  3I.A.  At  Oxibrd  he 
stored  mnne  under  George  Etheridge.  On 
leaving  the  university  he  entered  himself  at 
Lincohi's  Inn,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
followed  the  pofesuon  of  the  law.  He  be- 
came a  gentleman  6t  the  Chapel  Koyal,  and 
in  1661  was  appointed  master  of  the  children 
of  the  chapel.  In  January  1664-6  a  tragedy 
by  Edwards  was  performed  by  the  chiHren 
of  the  chapel  before  the  queen  at  Rich- 
mond (CoiiLTER,  Siatoty  ofEngUxh  Dramatic 
JW}7, 1679,1.183).  He  attended  the  queen, 
on  her  visit  to  Oxford  in  1666,  and  composed' 
for  her  entertunment  the  play  of '  Falamon 
and  Arcite,' wlueh  was  acted  in  CSirist  Church 
Uall.  The  play  (whi^  lu»  not  cfme  down^ 


gave  great  satisfaction  ,*  the  queen  '  laughed^ 
heartily  thereat,  and  gave  the  author  ,  .  . 
great  thanks  fbr  his  ptuns'  (Wood).  Ed-. 
wards  died  31  Oct.  ISw  (Hawtdth,  Sittof 
Music,  1868,  p.  621). 

Only  one  play  of  Edwards  is  extant,  'The 
excellent  Comedie  of  two  the  moete  &ith- 
fullest  Freendes,  Damon  and  Pithias,'  &c., 
1671,  4to ;  2nd  edition,  1682.  This  play, 
whiw  has  taerely  an  annqnarian  interest,  is 
reprinted  in  die  wiona  editionB  of  Bodsiey's . 
'OldPlay^'  HianyofEdwaidB'sjKMinswere 
published  in  '  The  Amdyse  ci  IMynty  De- 
vises,' which  first  appeared  in  1676  and  passed 
through  eight  editions  in  twentr-four  years.  • 
It  is  stated  on  the  title-page  of  tue  anthology 
that  the  '  sundry  pithie  and  learned  inven- 
tions '  were '  devised  and  written  for  the  most 
part  1^  M.  Edwards,  sometime  her  nla* 
jesties  chapeL*  Some  of  Edwards's  poems- 
are  not  without  grace  and  tenderness.  By 
hie  contemporaries  he  was  greatly  admireci^ 
and  Thomas'  Twine  proclaimad  luai  to  bs 

The  flover  of  oar  realm 
And  Fh<BDix  of  our  age. 

Bamabe  Qooge  eulogises  him  in  'Eglogs, 
Bpitaphes,  and  Sonettes,'  1568 ;  Turberville 
has  an  '  epitaph '  on  him  in  '  Epitaphs,  Epi- 
grams, Songs,  and  Sonnets,'  1667  (where  Uie 
'epitaph'  by  Twine  also  occurs);  Webbe, 
in  hia '  Disoourse  of  English  Poetry '  1 686, 
Puttenham  in  his  '  Art  of  English  Poeeie,' 
1589,  and  Meres  in  *  Palladis  Tamia,'  1698, ' 
have  commendatory  notices  of  him.  A  part, 
of  his  song  'In  Commendation  of  Musick* 
(' Where  gnpynggrief  the  hart  would  wound,' 
&0.)  is  fvea  in  ^Bmneo  and  Juliet,'  act  it. 
sc.  6.  Four  of  his  poems  are  preserved  in 
Cotton  MS.  Tit  A.  ixiv.  The  'Mr.  Ed- 
wardes'  who  wrote  'An  Epjtaphe  of  the 
Lord  of  Pembroke'  (licensed  m  1669)  is  not 
to  be  identified  with  tJie  author  of '  Damon 
and  Pithias.'  Warton  mentions  that  a  col- 
lection of  short  comic  stories,  printed  in  1670, 
b.l.,'SettforthbyMaisterRiciiardEdwardes, . 
mayster  of  her  maiesties  revels '  (Edwards 
was  not  master  of  the  revels),  was  among  the 
books  of  '  the  late  Mr.  William  CoUins  of 
Chichester,  now  dispersed,' 

[Wood's  Athene,  ed.  Bliss,  i.  858 ;  Beg.  .Univ. 
Oxford,  i.  208 ;  Hawkins's  HjsU  of  Husio,  1853, 

g).  362,  621,  d24~7 ;  Collier's  Hist  of  i^igL 
ram.  Poetry,  1879,  i.  188-4,  ii.  389-98;  Wat- 
ton's  Hist  of  EngL  Poetry,  ed.  HaxUtt,  ir. 
220;  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  od.  Hazlitt,  vol.  iv.j 
Coiner's  Bibliogr.  Gat.;  Bitson's  Bibl.  Poet^ 
Corser's  Collectanea.]  A  B.  B. 

EDWARDS,  BOGEH,  D J).  (1811-ldB6), 
Welsh  Calvini^c  methodist,  was  bom  in 
1811,  the  year  in  whichtheCalvinisttcmetho- 
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dists  first  assumed  tlie  power  to  ordain  their 
own  ministers;  and  he  grew  up  amid  the 
controTorsy  over  Calvin's  five  great  points. 
Ebenezer  Morris,  John  Elias,  &c.,  were  then 
leading  lights  in  t^ie  denomination.  In  1835 
he  became  editor  of  '  Cronicl  yr  Oes.'  per- 
haps the  first  Welsh  political  ^per ;  this  he 
conducted  fat  four  years,  writing  most  of  it 
himselt  The  leaders  in  the  '  Ctoonicle '  far 
1836  on  the  *  Honso  of  Lords,'  <  The  BaUot/ 
and  'Church  Rates '  were  stronglv  radical,  and 
th^  brought  on  young  Edwards  the  charge 
of  sodalism  and  sympathy  with  Tom  Paine. 
From 1839 to  1874he  was  secretary  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodist  Association.  In  January 
1846  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  [  Trae- 
thodydd,'  of  which  he  was  co-editor  with  his 
namesake  Lewis  Edwards  [c^.  v.]  till  1856, 
and  after  that  with  another  till  his  death  in 
1886.  He  was  editor  of  the  'Drysorfa '  (a 
magazine  founded  in  1779  by  Thomas  Charles 
of  Bala  [q.  t.]),  1846-86.   Besides  this  he 

Eublished  two  volumes  of  ths '  Fraadiar,'  * 
ymn-hook,  the  Welsh  Psalmist ; '  Methodist 
IKaiy;'  James  Hughes's  'Expositor,*  with 
actional  notes ;  Henry  "Raeff,  of  Liverpool, 
'Sermons,' 3  vols.  He  was  the  first  to  publish 
aserialstrayinWelsh;  of  these  he  mote  three. 

[Memoir  in  Dryaoi&  for  September  and  Octo- 
ber 1886.]  B.  J.  J. 

EDWAEDS,  SYDENHAM  TEAK 
(1769  P-1819),  natural  historical  draughts- 
man, was  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  aim  or- 
ganist at  Abergavenny.  Havingmade  copies 
of  certain  plates  in  Curtia's  '  Flora  Londi- 
nensis,'  they  were  seen  by  a  Mr.  Denbam,  and 
by  him  brought  under  the  notice  of  Wil- 
liam Curti^  the  founder  of  the  'Botanical 
Mu;axine'  t.1  who  was  so  pleased  with 
their  executicm  that  he  sent  lor  Edwards 
to  London,  and  there  had  him  instructed  in 
diuwing.  From  1798  onwards  Edwards 
made  nearly  the  whole  of  the  drawings  for 
the '  Botanical  Magazine,'  end  several  for  the 
'  Flora  Londinensis.'  He  accompanied  Curtis 
on  various  excursions,  that  the  plants  and 
animals  they  found  might  be  drawn  from  life. 
His  patron  died  in  1799,  but  Edwards  con- 
tinued to  furnish  the  '  Botanical  Magazine  * 
with  drawings,  and  he  also  issued  six  parts 
of  '  Cynographia  Britannica,  consisting  of 
Coloured  Engravings  of  the  various  Breeds 
of  Bogs  in  Great  Britain,'  &c.,  London, 
1800-^  4to.  He  also  suwUed  the  plates  of 
a  aerial  publication^  the  'If ew Botanic  (Jar- 
den,'  iriuch  b^an  in  1806,  was  completed  in 
1807,  and  was  reissued  by  adifferent  publisher 
in  1812  with  text,  the  title  being  altered  to 
'TheNewFloraBritonnica.'  Lil814Edward8 
was  induced  to  withdrawfiom  the  'Botanical 


Magazine,'  and  to  start  the  '  Botanical  Re- 
gister,' the  text  of  which  was  at  first  con- 
tributed by  J.  B.  Ker-Qawler,  and  at  a  later 
period  by  Dr.  John  Lindley.  Edwards  died 
at  Queen's  Elms,  Brompton,  8  Feb.  1819,  in 
his  fifty-first  year. 

[General  Index,  Bot.  Mag.  (1828),  pp.  x-xii; 
Qent.  Hag.  (1819),  vol.  Ixxxix.  pt.  i.  p.  188.1 


EDWARDS,  THOMAS  CA  1S96),  poet, 
was  the  author  of  two  long  narrative  poems, 
'Ce^ialus  and  Procris'and  'Narcissus,'  ia- 
sued  in  a  single  volume  by  John  Wolfe  in 
1696.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  'Thomas 
Ai^^,  Esquire,'  and  althouffh  Edwards's 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  title-page,  it  is 
upended  to  the  prefatory  matter  and  to  the 
end  of  each  poem.  As  eariy  as  22  Oct,  1693 
'  a  booke  entytuled  "Procris  and  Cephalns," 
divided  into  foure  partes,'  was  entered  in  the 
Stationers'  rasters  and  licensed  to  Wolfe. 
A  passage  in  Thomas  Noshe's  '  Have  with 
you  to  Saffivn  Wddni'  (1696)  referred  to 
the  poem,  and  was  vntil  jecenUy  misinter- 
preted to  imply  tJiat  Anthony  Chute  [q.  v.] 
was  its  author.  Mention  is  also  made  of  a 
poem  called  'Cephalus  and  Procris'  in  WTil- 
liam]  0[lerke]'8  '  PoUmsnteia,'  1695.  The 
work  has  only  lately  come  to  light.  In  1867 
a  fragment  was  discovered  in  Sir  Charles 
Isham's  library  atLamportHall,Nottii^b&m ; 
in  1878  a  complete  copy,  and  the  on^  one 
known,  was  found  in  the  Peterborough  (Cathe- 
dral Library.  The  latter  was  reprinted,  with 
elaborate  critical  apparatus,  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Buckley  for  the  Roxbur^he  Club  in  1882, 
'  Cephalus  and  Procris '  is  m  heroic  couplets, 
'NannBBus'  in  seven-line  stanzas;  Ovid's 
stories  are  for  the  most  part  followed,  but 
there  is  much  originality  in  the  general  toeat- 
ment,  and  real  poetic  feeling  tbroug^ut. 
Each  poem  concludes  with  a  lyrical  envt^ ; 
tliat  to  '  Narcissus '  refers  in  appreciative 
terms  to  Spenser,  Daniel,  Watson,  and  Mar- 
lowe under  the  names'  Collyn,' '  Rosamond,' 
'  Amintas,'  and  *  Ijeander.'  '  Adon,'  another 
of  Edwards's  heroes,  is  probably  Shakespeare. 
The  poet  is  doubtless  identical  with  a  Tnomas 
Edwards  who  contributed  to  Adrianus  Ro- 
man us's  'Parvum  TbeatrumUrbium,' Frank- 
fort, 1695,  fifty-five  Latin  hexameters  on 
the  cities  of  Italy  (reprinted  and  translated 
in  Robert  Vilvun's  'Enchiridium  Epigram- 
matum  Latino-An^licum,*  London,  1664). 
Two  short  poems  signed  'Edwardes,'  fl»m 
Tanner  MS.  806,  t  176,  are  printed  as  by 
the  author  of '  Cephalus  and  Aoeria'  in  Mr. 
Buckley's  volume. 

There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
poet  was  an  Oxford  man,  but  it  is  not  possible 
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to  identify  him  witb  certainty.  The  name  is 
a  common  one.  One  Thomas  Edwards,  of  a 
Berkshire  family,  became  fellow  of  All  Bonis* 
College,  Oxford,  in  1579,  proceeded  B.A.  on 
2G  March  1683,  B.CX.  on  19  Nor.  1684,  and 
]).G.L.onl7Deo.l69(K  fite  was  afterwards, 
Bcecndtng  to  Wood,  chancellor  to  HiB  Bishop 
(tf  Lmdoii,  and  gare  ft  &w  boola  to  the  Bodr- 
leian  library  mi  to  Christ  Cbureh. 

A  second  Thomas  Edwaris  (probably  of 
Queens'  College,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1578-9, 
H.A.  16^)  became  rector  of  Langenfaoe, 
Essex,  on  1  Oct.  1618;  a  third,  the  author 
of ' Ghmgreena '  is  noticed  below;  a  fourth 
was  boned  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  '21  April 
1624 ;  a  fifth  had  a  son  of  the  same  name, 
who  entered  the  Inner  Temple  in  1647 ;  a 
sixth,  a  schoolmaster,  is  the  subject  of  a 
poem  in  the  Tanner  MSS. 

{Rev.  yr.  £.  BncUeys  Cephalas  and  FroeriB 
(Boxbnrghe  Clttb),  1882,  contains  all  accessible 
infonnation.]  S.  L. 

EDWABDS,  THOMAS  (1599-1647),  pu- 
ritan divine  and  aathor  of '  Gangnena,'  bom 
in  1699t  was  educated  at  Queens'  College, 
Cambridge,  and  in  dne  course  proceeded  to 
the  two  degrees  in  arts.  On  14  July  1623 
he  was  incorporated  at  Oxfbrd  UniTersity, 
Imt  he  continued  to  rende  at  Cambridge, 
where,  after  taking  orders,  he  was  appoint 
a  UniTersity jHreacher,  and  earned  the  name 
of  'Young  Luther.'  In  February  1637  he 
preached  a  sermon  in  which  he  counselled 
his  hearers  not  to  seek  carnal  advice  when  in 
doubt ;  declared  he  would  testify  and  teach 
no  other  doctrine  thouch  the  day  of  judg- 
ment were  at  hand,  and  was  committed  to 
prison  until  he  could  find  bonds  for  his  appear- 
ance before  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  After 
being  frequently  aummoned  before  the  courts, 
he  on  31  March  1628  received  an  order  to 
make  a  public  recantation  of  his  teaching  in 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  with  which  he  com- 
plied on  6  April,  a  document  to  that  effect 
being  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  curate  of 
the  parish.  Edwards  did  not  remain  much 
longeratCambridge,aQdin  the  following  year 
one  of  his  name,  who  was  in  all  probability 
the  same,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  St.  Bo- 
tolph's,  Aldgate,  London  (Nbwcoubt,  Rcpert. 
Eccl.  i.  916).  His  nonconformist  tendencies 
very  soon  excited  attention,  and  it  must  have 
been  shortly  after  his  appointment  that  he 
found  himself  among  those  'suppressed  or 
suspended'  by  Laud  (Pbiknb,  Cant.  Doome, 
ed,  1646,  p.  373).  0^  regaining  his  liberty 
to  j^reach,  he  recommenced  his  campaign 
against  'popish  innoratioaa  and  Amunian 
teoets'at -nrions  city  churches,  at  Alderman- 
buiT,ftnd  in  Coleman  Street.  In  July  1640, 
onlhe  delirery  at  Meieer^  Chapel  of  a  sermon 
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which  he  himself  describes  {Gatigr.  i.  76)  aa 
'  such  a  poor  sermon  as  never  a  sectary  in 
England  durst  hare  preached  in  sudi  a  placs 
and  at  such  a  time,*  an  attachment  was  issued 
a^inst  him,  and  he  was  prosecuted  in  the 
htf^  commission  court,  but  with  what  result 
is  not  known.  In  alluding  to  this  incident 
Edwards  summarises  his  oontrorfflnal  atti- 
tude  at  this  time  in  the  fbllowing  words: 
'  I  never  had  a  canonicall  coat,  never  gave  a 
peny  to  the  building  of  I^ul%  took  not  tiia 
canonicall  oath,  declined  subscription  for 
many  years  before  the  parliament  (thou^  I 
practised  the  old  conformity),  would  not  ^ve 
ne  obolum  quidem  to  the  contributions  a^nst 
the  Scots,  hut  dissuaded  other  ministers; 
much  lease  did  I  yeeld  to  bow  at  the  altar, 
and  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  or  administer  the 
Lord's  Supper  at  a  table  tiimed  idtarwise, 
or  bring  tne  people  up  to  rails,  or  read  the 
Book  of  Sports,  or  highly  flatter  the  arcln 
bishop  in  an  epistle  dedicatory  to  him,  or  put 
articles  into  the  high  commission  court  against 
any,'  When  the  parliament  took  the  govem- 
ment  into  their  own  hands,  and  thepresby- 
terian  party  was  in  the  ascendant,  EdwardB 
came  forward  as  one  of  their  most  zealous 
supporters,  not  only  preaching,  praying,  and 
stirring  up  the  people  to  stand  by  them,  Irafe 
even  advancing  mone^  (tb.  pt.  i.  p.  2).  He 
refused,  he  tells  us  (tb.  pt.  liL  pref.),  many 
great  livings,  preferrmg  to  preach  in  vaiiona 
localities  where  he  considered  his  services 
were  most  needed.  Christchurch,  London, 
Hertford,  Bunmow,  and  Godalming  were 
among  the  places  which  he  more  frequently 
visited,  and  at  one  time  he  was  in  the  habft 
of  making  three  or  four  journeys  a  week 
between  the  last-named  town  and  London. 
As  a  rule  he  refused  to  be  paid  &r  his  ser- 
mons, and  he  boasted  that,  notirithstanding 
his  constant  preaching,  he  had  for  die  two 
years  1646-6  received  no  mem  than  40/,  per 
annum.  He  could,  however,  afford  to  be  uh 
different  in  the  matter  of  payment,  ance  he 
had  married  a  lady  who  lm>u|^t  with  her  a 
considerable  fortune.  As  soon  as  the  inde- 
pendents began  to  come  prominently  forward 
Edwards  attacked  them  with  unexampled 
fury  from  the  pulpit,  and  in  1644  publiuied 
'  Antapolc^a,  or  a  Aill  Answer  to  the  Apo- 
l^ticallNarrationof  Mr.  Goodwin,  Mr.  Nye, 
A^.  Sympson,  Mr,  Burroughes,  Mr.  Bridge, 
Members  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,' wherein 
are  handled  many  of  the  controversies  of  these 
times,  containing  a  violent  indictment  of  the 
divines  named  on  the  titl&-page,  but  mild 
and  reasonaUe  by  comjnrison  with  his  next 
work.  This  was 'Gangnena;  or  a  Catalogue 
and  IMscoveiy  of  many  Errours,  Heresies, 
Blasphemiei^  and  pernictous  Fhutices  tlM 
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Sectaries  ot  this  time,  vented  and  acted  in 
^i^^and  in  these  four  last  Years,'  which  ap- 
peased OB  16  Feb.  1646.  Sixteen  sorts  of  seo- 
twieewere  enumerated,  180  errorB  or  heresies, 
and  tventy-eight  alleged  malpractices,  the 
ho^concluding  with  an  outcry  against  tolera- 
Hw,  which  w^nigh  exhausted  the  lauguage 
odf  abuse.  The  sensation  produced  *  Gan- 
grsBua'  was  immense.  A  second  editini  was 
called  for  immediately,  and  answers  to  it  were 
published  in  great  numbers.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  were  from  tiie  pens  of  Lil- 
Oume,  Saltmarsh,  Walwyn,  and  John  Good- 
will (whose  '  Cretensis ;  or  a  briefe  Answer 
toan  ulcoHHisTreaUae.  .  .  intituled  "  Gan- 
gnnu^'wasp«Uiahed  anonymously),  and  to 
tfaMe  Edwards  replied  the  sune  year  with 
'  HeSecond  Fart  of  Qangrasna;  or  a  fresh  and 
further  DiscoTerr  of  the  Errours,  Heresies, 
blasphemies,  and  dangerous  Proceedings  of 
thaSeotaiieBofthiBTime.*  In  this  work  there 
is  a  catalo^e  of  thirty-four  errors  not  previ- 
ously mention^  and  a  number  of  letters  from 
ministers  throughout  the  country  giving  evi- 
dence in  support  of  Edwards*s  chaiges  against 
the  independenta.  The  publication  was  Col- 
lowed  by  a  fresh  crop  of  pamphlets,  and  again 
:p:dwaTds  retaliated  with  *  The  Third  Fart  of 
Qangnena ;  or  a  new  and  higher  Discovery 
of  Errours,'  &C.  The  resentment  created  fay 
these  BuccesBive  attacks  on  the  dominant 
party  was  lo  great  that  Edwarda  in  1647 
judged  it  wise  to  retire  to  Holland^  where, 
almost  immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  was 
sailed  with  an  ague,  from  which  he  died  on 
34  Aug.  He  leu  a  daughter  and  four  sons, 
the  second  of  whom  was  J<^  Edwards, 
1637-1716  [q.  V.]. 

Anyoontfovemal  value  which  EMwards's 
work  might  possess  is  almost  entirely  set  at 
n^ght  by  the  unrestrained  virulence  of  his 
hifiauage,  and  the  intemperate  fury  with 
which  be  attacked  all  whose  theological  ojpi- 
nions  differed,  however  slightly,  m>m  his 
own.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  make  outra- 
geous charges  on  the  personal  character  of 
his  opponents,  and  throughout  his  manner  is 
more  maledictory  than  argumentative. 
Fuller  {Appeal  <tf  Ijyurad  Itmocettee.  pt.  viL 
p.  602.  ed.  1668)  remarks:  '  I  knew  Sir.  Ed- 
wards very  well,  my  contemporary  in  Queens* 
Colledga,  who  often  was  transported  beyond 
doe  bcninde  with  the  keenness  and  eagerness 
q(  bia  ^tiritj  and  therefore  I  have  just  cause 
in  some  thmgs  to  suspect  him.'  Milton, 
whose  doctrine  of  divorce  was  error  No.  154 
in  the  first  part  of '  Gangreena,'  refers  to  him 
in  bis  lines  '  On  the  New  Forcers  of  Con- 
science under  the  Long  Parliament:' — 
Hen  whofe  life,  leAroing,  faith,  and  pure  iotent 
Would  have  been  held  in  high  esteem  by  Paul, 


Must  DOW  bs  oamod  and  printed  haretiea 
By  sb^oir  Kdvards. 

Jeremiah  Burrou^hes  (  Vindioation,  p.  3,  ed. 
1646)  writes  of  him : '  I  doubt  whether  there 
ever  was  a  man  who  was  looked  upon  as  a 
man  profesung  ^>dliness  that  ever  manifested 
so  much  boldnMS  and  malice  against  othera 
whom  he  acknowledged  to  be  religious  pep- 
sons.  That  fiery  rage,  that  implacable,  irra- 
tional violence  of  his  against  godly  persons, 
makes  me  stand  and  wonder.' 

Minor  works  written  by  Edwards  were: 
1. '  Reasons  ^i;ainst  the  Independent  Qovem- 
ment  of  particular  Congregations,*  1641,  an- 
swered faj  Eatherine  Chtdley .  3.  *  A  Treatise 
of  the  Civil  Power  of  EoeleuasUoals,  and  <^ 
Suspension  ftom  the  Xiord'i  Supper/  1643. 
3.  *  The  Oastiiig  down  of  the  last  Strmie^old 
of  Satan,  or  a  Treatise  ufaiust  Toleration  and 
pretended  Liberty  of  (^nscience*  (the  first 
part),  1647.  4.  *  The  Particular  ViBibility 
of  the  Church,'  1647.  Of  these  Nob.  2  ai^ 
4  are  not  in  thelibnuryof  the  British  Hoaeum, 
but  are  assigned  to  Eidmrds  hy  Wood  (JFh«f> 
Oxoit.  i.  413). 

[BrooVs  LiTOiof  the  Paritans,sd.  1813.  iii.  S3 ; 
Hook's  Ecol.  Biog.  ad.  1847,  iii.  £67 ;  NmI'i  Hist, 
of  the  Puritans,  iii.  120, 310 ;  Wood's  Fsati  Ozon. 
(BUssX  i.  413 ;  Biog.  Brit.  (Kippis),  sub  too.  and 
sab 'Edwards,  John;'  Oangrena,  pasrim.] 

A  V, 

EDWAKD&L  THOMAS  (1662  -1721),  di- 
vine and  orientalist,  bom  at  Llanll^hid,  near 
Bangor,  Carnarvonshire,  in  1663,  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  the  two  degrees  in  arts,  B.A.  1673, 
M.A.  1677  (Cantab.  GraAiati,  1787,  p.  128). 
In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  lived  with  Dr. 
Edmund  Castell  [q.  v.],  and  in  1685  he  was 
engaged  by  Dr.  John  Fell,  dean  of  Christ 
Church  and  bishop  of  Oxford,  to  asuat  in  the 
impression  of  the  Kew  Testament  In  Ooptie, 
almost  finished  by  Dr.  lltomaa  Hanhall.  At 
the  same  time  he  became  ehapUm  of  Christ 
Church.  He  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Atdwinckle  All  Samts,  Northamptonshire,  in, 

1707,  and  died  in  1721.  He  left  a  Cnvlie 
lexicon  ready  for  the  press,  and  publiBned 
1. '  A  Discourfle  against  Extemporary  Prayer,' 
8vo,  London,  1703,  Edmund  Calamy  re- 
ferred to  this  book  in  support  of  bis  ehaige 
of  apostasy  against  Theophilns  Dorrington 
[q.  v.]  (^De/eTice  of  ModeraU  Nvneor^ormty, 

1708,  pt.  i.  p.  267).  Edwards  retorted  fiercely 
in2.  'Diocesan Episcopacy  provedfromHoly 
Scripture ;  vnih  a  letter  to  Mr.  Edmund  Ca^ 
lamy  in  the  room  of  a  dedicatory  epistle,' 
8vo,  London,  1705. 

P^orhs;  Bridt;ea*s  KorthamptoBihue  (Whal- 

ley).  iL  210,  211.]  G.  O. 
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XDWAiUQS;  THO&US  (1609-1767), 
critic,  was  'bom  in  1699.  His  fkther  ana 
grandfather  had  been  barriaten,  and  Ed- 
wards, after  a  private  education,  was  entered 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  took  chambers  in 
1731.  We  learn  from  one  of  his  sonnets 
upon  'a  family  picture'  that  all  his  four 
brothers  and  four  sisters  died  before  him. 
Hia  &ther  dying  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
he  inherited  a  good  estate.  He  pi^erred  lite- 
rature to  law,  and  resided  chiefly  upon  his 

ratemal  estate  at  Pitsbanger,  Middlesex.  In 
739  he  bought  an  estate  at  Turrick,  EUes- 
boroughi  Buckinghamshire,  where  be  resided 
from  1740 till  bis  death.  He  was  elected  F.S.  A. 
20  Oct.  174S.  Edwards  is  chiefly  known  by 
bis  controversy  with  Warburton.  A  corre- 
spomdent  a!  the '  Gentleman's  Magtuine*  (liL 
SS8)  stateSfUpontbe  alleged  autiiorityofEd- 
mHs  himself,  that  he  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  islected  to  a  fellowship  at  ^ng's  Col- 
Jejs^,  Cambridge,  and  was  allowed  to  retain 
hu  fellowship  after  accepting  a  commission 
in  the  army.  While  a  young  oflicer,  it  is 
added,  be  met  Warburton  at  Ralph  Allen's 
house,  Prior  Park,  and  confuted  him  in  a 
queetton  of  Greek  criticism,  showing  that 
Warburton  had  been  misled  by  trusting  to  a 
French  translation.  As  Edwards  was  only 
a  yeav  younger  than  Warburton,  was  never 
at  Eton  or  King^s  Ooll^,  was  probably  never 
in  the  army,  and  had  certaintr  been  a  barris- 
ter fat  twenty  years  when  Warbuitra  first 
Allen's  acquaintance  (1741),  the  story 
is  chidly  apoemihal.  Edwards  is  sud  to 
b«T«  first  attacked  Warburton  in  a  '  Letter 
to  the  Author  «f  a  late  Epistolary  Dedica- 
tion addressed  to  Mr.  Warburton,*  1744.  In 
1747,  upon  the  appearance  of  Warburton'a 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  Edwards  published  a 
'Supplement,'  which  reached  a  third  edition 
In  1748,  and  was  then  called '  The  OanonS 
of  (Mtici^,  and  a  Glossary,  being  a  Sap- 
plement  to  Mr.  Warburton's  edition  of  Sbak- 
^esr,  collected  from  the  Notes  in  that  oele- 
brMed  work  and  proper  to  be  bound  up  with 
it.  By  theotherGentleinan  of  Lincoln*  Inn.' 
^le  first '  Oratleman  oi  Lincoln's  Inn '  was 
niilip  Oaiteret  Webb,iriio  paUishad  a  pam- 
pUst  under  that  nuie in  1742.  The'Canons 
of  CrMcism*  readied  •  mxth  edition  in  1768 
and  &  sersnth  edition  in  1766.  It  professes 
UktMoy  ont  a  plan  which  Warbuit<m,  as  he 
am  in  lus  preface,  had  once  contemplated, 
e/«mng0»l^dy  his '  Canons  of  Criticism.' 
It  IS  n  veiy  OTiUiant  exposure  of  Warburton's 
grotesque  aodacities.  Johnson,  who  had  a 
kindness  for  Warburton,  admits  that  Ed- 
ward^  n^ule  spme  good  hits,  but  compares 
him  to  a  ^  stinging '  a  stately  horse*  (Cro- 
XbB,  Bi^swell,  ix,  10).    EtVards's  assault 


was 'aUowed  (as  Warton  by  all  im- 
partial criticstohavfl  been  decisive  and  jndi- 
cions.'  Warburton  retorted  by  a  note  in  it 
fresh  edition  of  the*  Donciadj^  which  greatlr 
annoyed  Edwards,  who  took  it  for  an  attaek 
upon  his  gentility,  and  replied  indignantly  in 
a  pre&ce  to  later  editicms.  Warburton  di^ 
avowed  this  meaning,  but  in  very  oflensive 
terms,  in  further  notes  (Pops,  Work*,  17C1, 
I  188,  v.  338,  notes  to  JEsaaj/  on  Criticiam 
and  Dundad).  Other  opponents  of  War* 
burton  naturally  sympathised  with  Edwards, 
and  Aksnside  ad^eessed  an.  ode  to  him  upon 
the  occasion. 

Edwards  was  a  writer  of  sonnets,  of  which 
about  fifty  are  collected  in  the  last  edir 
tbns  of  the  '  Canons  of  Critidsm,'  many 
from  Dodsley's  and  Fearoh'seolleetio]^  Thfiy 
are  of  ver^  moderate  excellence,  bat  interest- 
ing as  being  upon  the  MUtonic  model,  and 
attempts  at  a  form  of  poetrr  which  was  then 
entirety  neglected.  Chie  oi  them  is  an  an- 
swer to  an  ode  from  the  'sweet  linnet,'  Mxa* 
Chapone.  Most  of  the  othors  ate  com- 
plimentary addresses  to  his  acqnaintftnce. 
Edwards  had  a  lai^  number  of  literair 
Mends,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  corresponct- 
ence.  Among  them  were  R.  O.  Cambridge, 
Thomas  Birui,  Isaac  Hawkins  Brown^ 
Arthur  and  George  Onslow,  Daniel  Wray, 
and  Samuel  Richardson.  Many  of  his  let- 
ters are  printed  in  the  third  volume  of  I(i- 
chardaon  s  correspondence.  Six  volumes  of 
copies  of  his  letters  now  in  Ijie  Bodleian 
Library  include  these,  with  unpuUished 
letters  to  Bichardson,  Wilkes,  and  others. 
Richard  Roderick,  KKS.  and  RS.A.,  of 
Queens'  College,  Cambridge,  was  another  inr 
timate  friend,  who  helped  him  in  the  *  Canons 
of  Criticism.*  Edwards  died  3  Jan.  1767 
while  visiting  Richardson  at  Parson's  Green. 
He  was  buried  in  EUesborough  churchyard, 
where  there  is  an  epitaph  by  his  'two 
nephews  and  heirs,  Joseph  Paice  and  Na- 
thaniel Mason.'  To  the '  Cancms  of  fTriticinn ' 
(1768)  is  annexed  an  '  Account  oi  the  Trial 
of  the  letter  Y,  alias  Y.'  He  also  wrote  a 
tract,  Tiublished  after  Us  death,  called  '  Free 
and  Candid  Thoo^ts  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Fradwtination,' 17oI.  It 'contained  nothing 
new.' 

[Notice  prefixed  to  Canons  of  Critidsm,  1 768 ; 
Hog. Brit.;  RidliaidsOD'flOorrespondenee(1804X 
iii.  1-139 ;  Letten  io  Sodleiao  ;  Watsen's  War- 
burton, pp.  332-46 ;  Ni«bi4s*s  AoecdotAs,  ii. 
I98-S00,  £e.  623 ;  Nichols's  Bhistr.  W.  681-,8.}. 

L.3. 

ED WAEDS,  THOMAS  (1729-1785),  di^ 
vine,  son  of  Thomas  Bdwards,  bom  at  Cor 
ventry  in  August  1729,  was  educated  at  the 
free  grammar  school  there.  Inl747heentered 
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Clan  Hall,  Cambrittge,  and  proceeded  B.A. 
1760,  M.A.  1754,  and  was  subsequently  fel- 
low of  Clare.  He  was  ordained  deacon  1761, 
and  priest  1763,  by  Dr.  F.  ComwallU,  bUbop 
of  Licbfield  and  Coventry.  In  1765  he  pub- 
liahed  'A  New  English  Translation  of  the 
PsalmR,'  &c.  (Monthly  Revieto,  xii.  485),  and 
in  1758  a  sermon  preached  at  St.  Michael's. 
In  1768  be  became  master  of  the  free  gram- 
mar school  and  rector  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
Coventry.  In  this  year  he  married  Ann  Bar- 
rott. 

In  1760  Edwards  published  <  The  Doctrine 
<rf  Irresistible  Orace  proved  to  have  no  foun- 
dation in  the  Writings  of  the  N.  T.,'  a  book 
of  some  importance  in  tlie  Oalvinist  and  Ac^ 
nunian  oontrorersy,  and  in  1763  '  Prolego* 
uena  in  Libroa  Veteris  Testament!  Poeticos ' 
{tb.  XX.  32-6),  to  which  he  added  an  attat^ 
upon  Dr.  Lowtb's  '  Metricta  Harianie  brei'is 
C<mfutatio,'  which  led  to  a  controversy  of 
some  length.  In  1706  he  proceeded  D.I)., 
and  in  1770  was  presented  to  Nuneaton  in 
Warwickshire,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of 
hifl  life,  having  severed  his  connection  with 
CovenUy  in  1779.  Heloethls  wife  in  1784, 
and  dying  in  June  1786  was  buried  at  Foles- 
hill.  He  was  of  a  mild  and  benevolent 
temper,  and  fond  of  retirement.  His  chief 
friend  was  Dr.  E.  Law,  bishop  of  Carlisle. 
His  otitor  works  are :  1.  'Eustolasddoetis- 
simum  R.  Lowthium,'  1766.  2.  Two  Dis- 
Bertations,  1707.  S.  'Don  IKssertatioiiee,' 
1768.  4.  'The  Indiepensable  Duty  of  Con- 
tending for  the  Faith,'  1773.  5.  *Selecta 
quffidam  Theocriti  Idyllia'  (360  lines  <tf  Theo- 
critus, 260  pages  <n  notes,  and  SO  pages  of 
addenda,  &c.) 

[Eippie's  Biog.  Brit.  1793,  v.  659;  Monthly 
Berlew.  !.  c.  et  passim ;  OaDtabriciMisee  Gra- 
duati,  p.  128;  R.  Lovth's  De  Sacra  Poeii 
Hebneorom,  3rd  ed.  pp.  ;  Watt's  Bibl 

Brit.  1824,  p.  831.]  N.  D.  F.  P. 

EDWAKDS,THOMAS,IXJ>.  (JL  ISm 
divine,  was  son  of  Thomas  Edwards  (172^ 
irSSHq.  T.l  He  graduated  LL.B.  in  1783 
frvm  Clare  Collie,  Cambridge,  In  1787  he 
was  a  fellow  of  Jesus  College,  and  took  his 
LL.D.  degree.  He  published  1.  Plutarch, 
*  De  Educatione  Liberomm,'  with  notes,  1791, 
8vo.  3. '  A  Discourse  on  the  Limits  and  Im- 
portance of  Free  Inquiry  in  matters  of  Re- 
ligion,' Burr,  1792,  8vo.  S.  <  Remarks  on 
Dr.  Kiplinf^s  Prefiice  to  Besa,'  part  i.  1793. 
8vo.  4.  '  Criticisms  relating  to  the  Dead, 
London,  1810,  8vo.  6.  Various  sermons. 
N.  Niabett,  rector  of  Tnnstall,  made  eevAal 
attacks  upon  Edwards's  UMical  critidsma. 

[Brit.  Mtu.  Cat. }  Coc^s  Msmoriala  of  Cam* 
bridge,  t.  43.] 


EDWABDS,  THOBIAS  (1776P-1846), 
legal  writer,  bom  about  1775,  studied  at 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded 
LL.B.  in  1800  and  LL.D.  in  1805.  He  was 
also  a  fellow  of  IVinity  Hnll,  and  was  ad* 
mitted  advocate  at  Doctors'  Commons.  Ed- 
wards was  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of 
Surrey,  and  took  considerable  interest  in 
questions  connected  with  the  improvement 
of  the  people.  He  died  at  the  Urove,  Car- 
shalton,  on  29  Oct.  1846.  Edwards  wrot« : 
1.  'Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined 
in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty ;  commen- 
cing with  the  Judgments  of  Sir  William 
^oStX,  Easter  Term,  1808,'  1813;  reprinted 
in  America,  2.  'A  Letter  to  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Surrey  on  the 
Misconduct  of  Licen^ng  Magistrates  and  the 
consequent  Degradation  of  the  Magistracr/ 
1825.  '  Reasons  for  Refusing  to  the 
Lay  Address  to  the  Archbishop  of  GwatiBt- 
bury,'  2nd  edition,  1836  (eoncfnming  the 
ritual  of  the  church). 

[Cat  of  Cambr.  Qmd. ;  Qent.  Hag.  December 
1846,  p.  662 ;  Brit.  Mus.  Cat]         F.  W-t. 

EDWABDS,  TH03£AS  (Cabbkulwou), 

(1779-1858),  Welsh  author,  bom  in  1779  at 
Northop  in  Flintshire,  was  apprenticed  at 
fourteen  to  a  saddler  named  Birch,  and  in  this 
family  he  cultivated  his  taste  for  Welsh  litertr 
ture.  He  married  in  1801  or  1802,  and  hj 
this  means  was  enabled  to  improve  bis  condi- 
tion very  materially.  He  removed  to  London 
and  became  a  secretary  to  one  Belt  first  of  all, 
and  afterwards  to  Nathaniel  M.  Rothschild. 
In  1838  he  was  selected  with  five  others,  in 
connection  with  the  Abergavenny  Eisteddlod, 
to  improve  the  Wel^Mthograph^.  Nothing, 
however,  came  from  the  united  action  of  them 
men;  but  in  1846  Edwards  published  bia 
*  Analysis  of  Welsh  Orttu^rapi^.'  He  wu 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  *  Cymmn>> 
dorion '  and  delivered  many  of  theur  lectures ; 
that  on '  Currency'  was  afterwards  published. 
But  his  great  work  was  his  *  'RT|g^'«b  and 
Welsh  Dictionary,*  published  by  Evans  (Holy- 
well), 1850,  sec(md  edition  1864.  Another 
edition  was  published  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  This  is  considered  by  some 
authorities  the  beet  dictionary  in  the  Isn- 
guage.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Welflh  mags  si  nee  of  the  day.  He  was  mar- 
ried three  times.  He  died  at  10  CLoudesley 
Square,  London,  4  June  1868,  and  was  iu^ 
twred  in  Higfagate  caneteiy. 

[Fonlkos's  ChrirlyAr  BywgralBadol.^ 

EDWAllt)a,  WILLIAM  (1719-1789) 
bridge-builder,  youngest  son  of  a  farmer  of 
the  same  nanie,  was  bom  in  17 19  at  Eglwjrtf- 
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ilaii,G]amor{fanBhire.  Theskillwhicliliedis- 
pUjed  in  the  ctmstruction  of  *  dry'  walls  for 
nu  &tlier's  fields  early  attracted  notice,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  employed  to 
hoild  a  iMf^  iron  forffe  at  Cardtft'.  During 
his  stay  in  Cardifl',  wneTo  he  erected  many 
similsT  buildings,  he  lodged  with  a  blind 
baker  who  taught  him  the  £n;]^liBh  language. 
In  1746,  having  in  the  meantime  returned  to 
his  nattre  parish,  he  undertook  to  build  a 
Ividge  over  the  river  Tail'.  The  britUfe  was 
boUt  on  pirn,  and  in  two  and  a  half  years 
h  was  washed  away  by  a  flood  which  droTc 
heavyol^ecUagiunstthepiers.  Edwardshad 
ffivoi  sttfettes  to  a  large  amount  that  the 
widge  should  stand  for  seven  yeani,  and  at 
OBce  set  about  its  reconstruction.  lie  now 
resoWed  to  build  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch 
of  1-10  feet  span.  He  carried  out  this  plan ; 
but  no  sooner  was  the  arcli  completed  than 
the  immense  presanre  on  the  haunches  of  the 
bridge  forced  the  keystones  out  of  their  place, 
and  rendered  his  work  useless.  In  17ol  he 
recommenoed  his  task  on  a  new  principle  of 
his  own  invention.  He  retained  the  single 
arch,  but  perforated  each  of  the  haunches 
with  three  cylindrical  <^enings  running  right 
tbroi^h,  by  which  means  thepressure  was  so 
reduced  as  to  render  die  mosoniy  perfectly 
secure.  The  Inridffe  was  finally  finished  in 
1755,andwa8gTeatty  admired.  Itwosolaimed 
for  it  that  it  was  the  longest  and  most  beauti- 
ful lni%e  of  a  single  span  in  the  world.  The 
success  of  this  work  procured  for  Edwards 
otbercontroctsofthesame  kind,  and  anumber 
<tf  the  principal  bridges  in  South  Wales  were 
erected  bv  him.  These  included  three  bridges 
over  the  Xowy,  the  Usk  Inidge,  Bettws  and 
Uondovery  bridges  in  Carmarthenshire,Aber- 
avon  bridge  in  Glamorganshire,  and  Olasbury 
Inridge,  near  Hay  in  Brecknockshire.  Though 
none  of  his  later  eflbrts  were  more  picturesque 
than  his  bridge  over  the  Tafi*,  tliey  were  more 
eoDvenient,  as  the  great  heif^t  of  the  arch 
made  Uie  mwoochea  to  the  summit  a  very 
■teep  slope.  He  diseorered  that  when  there 
uras  no  duuer  of  the  abutments  giving  way, 
it  was  poasible  to  coiutruct  arches  describing 
mndi  smaller  segments,  and  of  far  less  than 
thecustomatyheight.  The  style  of  Edwards's 
masonry  was  peculiar,  being  similar  to  that 
employed  in  far  earlier  times,  and  he  admitted 
that  he  acquired  it  by  the  careful  study  of 
the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Caerphilly,  which 
was  situated  in  the  parish  of  Eglwysilon. 
Throi^iont  his  life  he  carried  on  the  occu- 
pation of  a  fiurmer  in  addition  to  his  bridge- 
building.  He  also  officiated  as  minister  in 
his  parish  meetiii(f>house,  having  been  or- 
dained, according  to  the  practice  of  the  We'bh 
independents,  in  1750,  His  aernxms,  which 


were  always  in  the  Welsh  lan^a^,  were 
considered  very  efiective.  He  died  in  1789, 
leaving  six  children.  Three  of  his  four  sons 
weretrained  to  their  father'strode,  and  David, 
the  second,  inherited  a  large  portion  of  his 
skill.  Among  the  bridges  built  by  David 
were  that  at  Llandilo  over  the  Towy,  and 
Newport  bridge  over  the  Usk. 

[Malkin's  Scenery  of  Sonth  Wales,  pp.  83-94 
(wDore  there  is  nil  eofrmviDg  of  the  T»n  bridge) ; 
WiLlianui's  Eminent  WoL^hmeD,  p.  133 ;  Oeorginn 
Era,  iv.  601.]  A.  V. 

EDWARDS,  Wn.LIAM  CAMDEN 
(1777-1855),  engraver,  was  bom  in  Mon- 
mouthshire in  1777.  Early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  he  went  to  Bungay  in  Suffolk  to  en- 
grave portraits  and  illuiitrations  for  the  Bible, 
'  Pilgrim's  ProgTPss,'  and  similar  works  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Brightlv  of  that  place.  He 
left  Bungay  af^er  Brightly's  death,  but  even- 
tually returned  and  settled  there  until  his 
death  on  22  Aug.  1856.  He  was  buried  in 
the  cemetery  of  Holy  Trinity,  Bungay.  A 
complete  senes  of  his  engravings  and  etchings 
was  in  the  collection  oiMr.  Dnwson  Turner. 
Edwards  was  very  industrious,  and  his  pro- 
ductions were  of  the  most  varied  description ; 
the  majority  of  his  plates  were  portraits,  in 
which  he  excelled.  Among  these  were  Sir 
Joshua  Revnolds,  Dr.  Johnson,  after  Ryy- 
nolds,  Sir  William  Chambers,  after  Reynolds, 
Flaxman,  after  J.  Jackson,  Hogarth,  after 
himself,  Fuseli,  after  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
James  Hogg,  after  C.  Fox,  D.  Sayers,  after 
Ckiie,  and  many  others.  Among  his  other 
plates  were '  Milton  and  his  Daughters,'  after 
Bomnev,  a  landscape  after  Salvator  Rosa,  xad 
'Tbo  fiead  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  on  a 
Charger,'  from  a  picture  in  Mr.  Z)awson  Tur- 
ner's collection. 

[Note  b^  Mr.  Dawson  Turner  in  the  sale  eafa- 
logiM  of  his  collection ;  momimenlal  inscription 
at  Bo^y,  attd  Mhar  iirformation  per  the  Kov. 
T.K.Waatberh«ul,SLMu7's,Btinga7.]  L.  C. 

EDWABDSTON,  THOMAS  (d.  ISOS), 
Augustinian  firiar,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at 

a  place  called  Edwardston  in  Sufiblk,  whence 
he  derived  his  name.  He  studied  at  Oxford, 
where  he  obtained  the  D.D.  degree.  He  became 
a  friar  eremite  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine  at 
the  monastery  of  Clare  in  his  native  county, 
and  was  eventually  madeprior.  He  was  con- 
fessor to  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  Italy  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Milan.  On  his  return  to  England,  Edwards- 
ton  took  over  the  chai^  of  ardtiepiscopal 
duties,  but  in  what  diocese  is  not  known ;  it 
was  probdUy  in  a  temporary  vacanc^r,  for  it 
does  not  a^ear  that  he  was  ever  raised  to 
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■the  full  dignity  of  an  archbiahop.  He  died 
■ftt  CAare  20  May  1390,  and  was  buried  in  his 
monastery.  He  was  the  author  of '  Sermon  ee 
Solemnes,'  '  Determinationea  Theolc^ee/ 
and  'Lectune  Scholaeticee.' 

[Fuller's  WorthioB,  Suffolk,  p.  59 ;  Tannor'a 
Bibl.  Brit.  p.  262:  Steven^s  Hist,  of  Abbe^-s 
and  Monasteries,  ii.  219;  Bale's  Seriptt,  Bnt. 
Cat.  i.  613.]  A.  V. 

EDWIN  orKADWINE,  Lat.  JEhviwr 
(685P-633),  king  of  Northumbria,  son  of 
ifiUa,  king  of  Deira,  was  three  years  old  when, 
after  his  fiither'a  death  in  688,  he  was  forced 
to  flee  from  Deira  by  the  Bemician  king, 
^thelric,  who  conquered  the  country  and 
ruled  over  both  the  Northumbrian  kingdoms. 
He,  perhaps,  first  found  shelter  in  Gwynedd, 
or  North  wales,  and  after  some  wanderings 
was  received  by  Cearl,  king  of  the  Mercians, 
who  gave  him  hie  daughter  Coeoburh  to 
wife.  By  her  he  had  two  sons,  Osfrith  and 
Eadfrit-h,  bom  duiiog  his  exile,  ^^thulric's 
son  and  successor,  ^thelfrith,  sought  to  get 
TiiTw  into  his  power,  and  probably  made  it  un- 
safe f<a  him  to  remain  longer  in  Mercia,  for  in 
617  he  sought  refuge  with  Redwald,kingof 
the  East-Ang]  es,  who  promised  that  he  should 
be  BKfe  with  him.  As  soon  as  ^tbelfiith 
heard  that  he  was  with  Rsdwald,  he  sent 
messengers  to  the  East-Anglian  king  offering 
him  a  lai^  sum  of  money  if  he  would  slay 
his  guest,  and  when  his  offer  was  refused 
sent  a  second  and  a  third  embassy  with  larger 
offers  and  with  threats  of  war.  Rtedwald 

Eromised  either  to  sl^  the  exile  or  to  deliver 
im  to  his  enemy.  The  promise  was  heard 
by  one  of  Eadwine's  friends,  who  came  to 
huD  in  the  evening,  called  him  from  his  sleep- 
ing^chamber,  and  when  he  had  come  out  of 
doors  told  him  of  the  Iring's  intentions  and 
'o^red  to  guide  him  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Eadwine's  greatness  of  soul  la  shown  by  his 
reply :  *  he  would  not,'  he  said,  *  be  the  first 
to  treat  the  king's  pledge  as  worthless ;  up 
to  that  time Rsedwald  had  done  him  no  wrong 
add  he  would  not  distrust  htm ;  but  if  ha 
was  to  die,  it  were  better  that  the  king  should 
alay  him  than  any  meaner  man;  he  had  sought 
refuge  in  every  part  of  Britain,  and  was  weary 
of  wandering.*  He  spent  the  niriit  in  the 
open  air  in  doubt  and  sorrow,  and  as  he  sat 
on  a  stone  in  firont  of  the  palace  a  man  of 
foreign  mien  and  in  a  foreign  garb  drew  near 
to  htm,  and  asked  him  why  he  eat  there  at 
that  hour  of  night.  "When  Eadwine  aa- 
Bwoed  that  U  was  nothing  to  him,  the 
stranger  declared  that  he  knew  the  cause  of 
his  trouble,  and  asked  what  he  would  give 
to  one  who  ^ould  persuade  Rfcdwald  to 
change  his  mind,  and  would  promise  that  he 


should  have  greater  powor  than  all  the  kings 
that  had  reigned  over  the  English  raos;  wo  aid 
he  listen  to  the  counsel  of  such  a  one  whea 
he  bade  him  live  a  nobler  life  than  any  of 
his  house  P  Eadwine  gave  the  rw^uired  pro- 
mise, and  the  stranger  hid  Us  nght  hand 
upon  his  head,8aying:  'Wheiit^  sign  shall 
come  to  thee,  remember  tiiis  hour  and  my 
words,*  and  ^en  vanished  bo  qnick^  thrit 
Eadwine  was  sure  that  it  was  a  spint  that 
had  appeared  to  him.  Soon  afterwards  his 
friend  came  to  him  agun  and  told  him  that 
the  kin?  had  changed  his  intentions,  and  had 
resolved  to  keep  mith  wiUi  him,  and  that 
this  change  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
queen,  who  had  remonstrated  privately  with 
her  husband  on  the  treachery  he  contem- 
plated. The  stranger  who  appeared  to  Ead- 
wine was  doubtless  the  Roman  priest  PauM- 
niu,  who  seems  to  have  come  from  Kent  to 
East  Anglia  about  this  time ;  for  Rndwald 
had  been  baptised,  though  he  had  in  a  mea- 
sure relapsed.  FftulioUB  had,  of  course,  hewd 
how  matters  stood,  and  hoped  fay  this  inter- 
view with  Eadwine  to  prepaie  themy  for 
the  evangelisation  <^  the  wnth  in  case  Ead- 
wine overcame  his  enemy.  And  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  Rsdvald's  seeming  intration 
to  betray  his  ^est  was  only  a  device  to  d«- 
ceive  J&Ai«Afnth ;  for  almost  as  soon  as  the 
messengers  of  the  Northumbrian  king  had 
returned,  the  East-Anglian  army  attacked 
him,  before  he  had  time  to  gather  his  whole 
force  together,  and  he  was  defeated  and  slain 
in  a  battle  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  riVer 
Idle. 

The  victory  of  Readwald  gave  Eadwine 
his  Other's  kingdom  of  D^ra,  and  he  at  once 
made  war  on  Bemicia.  drove  jEthelfrith'a 
sons,  and  a  large  number  of  young  nobles 
who  adhered  to  them,  to  take  refiige  amonr- 
the  Picts  or  the  Scotsof  Z)alriada,  and  ruled, 
over  a  united  Northumbrian  kingdom,  makU^ 
York  the  centre  of  his  govemiaent.  Heap- 
petuv  to  have  extended  his  dominions  north- 
wards and  to  have  fortified  Edinburgh  (Ead- 
winesburh),  which  seems  to  preserve  his 
name  (Skbite,  Celtie  Scotland,  1.  2^).  On 
the  west  he  conquered  from  the  Britons  the 
kingdom  of  Elmet,  which  may  be  described 
OB  rouffhlv  represented  by  the  West  Riding 
of  Tontshire,  perhaps  raised  the  earthworks 
at  Barwick,  and  had  a  ro^  reeidenoe  at  tlie 
ruined  Campodunnm,  which  has  been  identi- 
fied both  with  Doncaster  and  with  Tanfleld 
on  the  Ton  (Nsmmrs,  p.  53;  B^bda,  But, 
Eeolet.  ii.  c.  14;  Making  ^BnglmA^  pp.  369— 
267;  Arehtieohigiai  i.  321 ;  JPa«U  f&enuxnMa, 

fi.  43).  Tbe  conquest  of  Elmet  may  hare 
ed  to  that  of  the  eoutbem  pait  of  the  preottot 
lAncashire^  and  ^  of  Chuster  (OsBBV),f(kr 
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Bidwine's  pover  extmded  to  the  WMtem 
sea,  and  lie  otmq|vend  the  isles  (tf  Angleeea 
and  Man     tM.  ii.  e.  6).  AttfaaBamb 

time  it  must  be  rememhered  that  Chester 
had  been  eonqnetedhj^the^ith,  Kadwine's 
predecessor,  and  that  some  of  the  g^ory  which 
Bffida  aacribea  to  Gadwine  most  have  been 
the  fruit  of  ^thel&ith's  Tictory  in  613. 
After  Rndwald's  death,  which  happened  soon 
After  his  victory  on  the  Idle,  the  Bast-Ang- 
lian power  declined,  and  Eadwine  gained 
authority  oTer  the  Trent  valley,  his  superi- 
ority was  acknowledged  by  the  East-  Anglian 
king,  and  he  had  a 'mastery  over  Mid-Bri- 
tain '  (Obeen).  In  626  he  married  j£thel- 
bnrfa,  sister  of  Eadbald  [q.  v.],  king  of  Kent, 
and  dai^ter  of  ifithelberht,  the  convert  of 
AagiuAiaB.  As  Eadbald  was  at  first  unwil- 
ling to  fan  his  sistef  to  a  hoithen,  Eadwine 
prmnised  that  she  ami  her  attendants  should 
Dare  foil  liberty  to  practise  their  religion, 
and  held  ont  hopes  that  he  would  adopt  it 
if  on  examination  it  commended  itself  to 
him.  Eadburh  was  therefore  accompanied 
to  her  futore  husband's  court  by  Paulinus,  [ 
who  was  ordained  bishop  befere  he  left  Kent,  j 
and  other  companions.  Soon  after  his  mar- 
riage Eadwine  received  a  letter  from  Boni- 
face V,  exhorting  him  to  give  heed  to  the 
teaching  of  Paulinns,  to  accept  the  queen's 
relinon,  and  to  cast  away  his  idols.  With  ! 
the  letter  the  pope  sent  some  costly  robes, 
and  also  a  letter  to  ^thelburh,  to  encourage 
her  in  her  efforts  for  her  husband's  oonvei^ 
sion,  and  with  it  a  silver  minor  and  an  ivoiy 
oomb  inlaid  with  gold  (Bieda  quotes  these 
letters  somewhat  too  late  in  his  account  of 
Eadwme,  62e-7,  for  Bonifoce  died  on  22  Oct. 
626).  The  extension  of  Eadwine's  power 
to  the  south  and  his  alliance  with  Kent 
Uireatened  the  independence  of  Wessex,  and 
in6S6Cwichelm  [q.v.],the  West-Saxon  king, 
sent  an  assassin  named  Earner  to  slay  him 
with  a  poisoned  dagger.  Eumer  found  the  king 
holdinghis  court  on  the  Derwenton  17  April, 
and  on  pretence  of  bringing  a  message  from 
his  master  gained  admission  to  the  king's 
presence  and  rushed  xtpon  him  with  his  dag^ 
nr.  IJBa,  one  of  the  king's  thegns  who  was 
oear  to  him,  saw  his  lord's  danser.  and  as  he 
ftad  no  iliidtd  idaeed  his  own  booy  in  front 
0f  Eadwine  anctreceived  Eiuner'sblow,  which 
yna  given  with  so  much  force  th&t  the  weapon , 
•titer  passing  through  the  body  of  the  &itnful 
tfaegn  and  uaying  him  on  the  spot,  wounded 
the  king.  In  the  night  the  queen  was  de- 
livered of  a  daughter  named  ^uiflced  [q.  v.] 
Pttulinns  heard  Eadwine  give  thanks  to  hia 
gods  for  his  daughter's  birth,  end  told  him 
that  he  ought  rather  to  give  thanks  to  Christ 
that  his  queen  had  been  preserved  in  great 


peril.  The  king  was  pleased  and  dedarsd 
that  he  would  lenotmoe  hia  idolB  and  aarre 
Christ,  if  he  wotdd  gin  him  victory  ovfiv  tha 
Weet-S&xon  king,  and  to  show  that  he  VM 
in  earnest  he  allowed  Paulinus  to  baptiss  his 
daughter  and  eleven  members  of  his  houses 
bold.  He  defeated  the  West-Saxons,  and  hie 
victory  extended  his  over-lordship  over  the 
whole  of  England  except  Kent,  which  was 
in  alliance  with  him,  bo  that  he  is  reckoned 
by  Bffida  as  the  fifth  of  themonareha,  called 
in  the  *  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle ' '  Bretwalda,* 
who  had  supremacy  over  die  other  kings  of 
the  English  (Bist.  EocUs,  ii.  c  6;  A.-£f, 
Chnm.,  sub  an.  827). 

Although  Eadwine  did  not  worship  idols 
after  he  made  his  promise  to  Piralinus,  he 
did  not  embrace  dmstianity  Immediately 
upon  lus  victory  over  the  West-Saxons^  hot 
put  himself  under  the  teaching  of  Faulutu, 
consulted  with  his  chief  counsellors  on  the 
matter,  and  constantly  meditated  alone  ck 
the  course  he  should  take.  Paulinus  saw 
that  he  was  of  too  hanghty  a  spirit  readily 
to  accept  the  reli^on  of  Christ,  and  accord 
inglv  reminded  him  of  the  promise  he  had 
made  to  the  stranger  who  appeared  to  him 
when  he  was  in  trouble  at  B^dwald's  court. 
He  placed  his  right  band  upon  his  head  and 
ashed  whether  he  rec(^imd  the  ngu,  evi- 
dently still  leaving  him  to  imagine  that  he 
had  seen  a  ghostly  messeager  whose  vint  had 
been  reveued  to  the  bishop  {SmU  EoeU$.  U. 
o.  13,  17).  The  kii^  trembled  aakl  would 
have  &Ilen  at  his  feet,  but  he  raised  him  up* 
and,biddinghimremembarhowhe  had  thrice 
pledged  his  word,  exhorted  him  to  delay  no 
longer  to  gain  salvation  from  the  eternal 
torments  of  the  wicked.  Eadwine  answered 
that  he  would  accept  Christianity,  and  held 
a  meeting  of  bis  witan  in  order  to  penrsuadd 
them  to  b6  baptised  with  him.  After  some 
discouisehe  began  to  ask  them  singly  whether 
they  would  consent.  The  first  to  answer 
was  his  chief  priest,  Coifi,  who  declared  that 
he  would  do  so  because  he  had  gained  nothing 
by  his  devout  worship  of  the  old  gods,  ana 
hoped  that  the  new  religion  might  be  more 
profitable  to  him.  Next,  one  of  the  king's 
chief  nobles  replied  by  comparing  the  lift  of 
man  to  a  spsrrowtliat  on  some  Winter's  ttight 
might  fly  in  at  *  door  of  the  hall  when  the 
king  was  feasting  with  his  ealdormen  and 
thegns,  be  for  a  moment  in  the  wanath  and 
light,  and  then  fty  out  by  another  door  agaitt 
into  the  daiknesB  and  tempest.  *Evenso,'he 
saidj'it  iawith  ourlifia;  weknownotwbenoe 
it  came  or  whither  it  goeth.  Wherefore  if 
this  new  teaching  can  tell  us  aught  of  these 
things, weshoulddowelltoaccept it.*  Others 
spoke  to  the  same  effect,  and  lasUy  Coifl 
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declared  that  the  vords  of  Faulinus  seemed 
to  him  to  be  true,  and  proposed  that  the  king 
should  agree  that  the  heathen  temples  and 
altars  should  be  burnt.  Eadwine  gave  pub- 
lic permission  to  PauUnus  to  preach,  allowed 
Coin  to  profane  and  bum  the  temple  at  God- 
mnndham,  near  Market  Weightbn,  where 

Srobabl J  t^e  assembly'was  held,  and  on  Easter 
anda;^,  12  April  627,  was  baptised,  together 
with  luB  sons  Osfrith  and  Eadfrith  and  many 
more,  in  the  wooden  ehnroh  of  St.  Peter, 
whichhe  had  built  at  York.  Theb»tinn(^ 
Eadwine  is  claimed  as  the  work  of  a  British 
misBionarr,  Run,  lite  son  of  Url^^  (Nbit- 
inuS)  p.  64;  AnnaUs  Cambretuet,  p.  8S2), 
ud  it  18  also  said  that  Eadwine,  when  he  fled 
from  Deira,  found  his  first  shelter  with  Cad- 
van,  kin^  of  Gwynedd,  and  was  brought  up 
as  a  chnstian  at  his  court.  The  suggestion 
that  Run  and  Faulinus  were  the  same  (Ste- 
t£it80n)  cannot  be  admitted,  and  though  it 
is  not  improbable  that  Eadwine  did  nee  to 
the  Welsh  king,  the  story  of  his  baptism  by  a 
Welsh  bishop  must  be  rejected  in  the  fiuse  of 
Baeda's  narrative  {Sccletieutieal  Doettments, 
i.  13^  ill  76).  After  his  baptism  he  ap- 
pranted  York  as  Ike  episcopal  see  of  Faulinus, 
uid  bmn  to  bnild  a  lai^  church  of  stone. 
This  ehnroh,  iHiich  was  square,  or  rather 
obloiuTf  And  of  the  baulican  t^pe,  with  rows 
of^  eouunns,  contained  the  original  wooden 
chnrcb,  which  was  kept  as  an  oratory  within 
it  (Mist.  Eoclet.  ii.  c.  14 ;  AlOUlir,  Carmen  de 
l^nUfidbtu,  T.  220).  Eadwine  was  earnest 
inthe  work  of  conversion;  he  induced  Eorp- 
wald  of  East  AngUa  to  accept  Christianity 
with  all  his  kingcbm,  and  the  Northumbrian 
king  and  his  queen  were  with  Faulinus 
when,  for  thirty-six  days,  the  bishop  taught 
a  great  multitude  near  the  Cheviots^  and  md- 
tiMd  them  in  the  Glen,  and  again  when  he 
baptised  a  laijpe  nnmber  in  the  Trent.-  Ac- 
ecmin^y  clmstianity  made  great  pwgress  in 
Deus,  wbere  the  king's  influence  was  strong, 
while  in  Bemicia  no  churches  were  built. 
Throughout  all  Eadwine's  empire  there  was 
at  this  time  such  peace  and  order  that  it  was 
■aid  that  a  woman  might  walk  through  the 
land  alone  with  her  new-bom  child,  from  sea 
to  sea,  and  none  would  do  her  harm.  And 
the  king  cared  for  the  comfort  of  his  people, 
fevhe  made  drinking-fountains  alongside  the 
high-^oads,  and  by  each  set  up  a  stake  to 
which  a  brazen  cup  was  hung,  and  whether 
for  fear  or  for  love  of  him  bo  one  carried  o£f 
these  onpe.  He  proclaimed  the  excellence  of 
his  kingdom  by  the  state  he  kept,  for  when 
be  xode  with  ms  thegns  from  puce  to  nlaoe 
banners  of  inuple  ana  gold  were  carried  he- 
Ibre  him,  and  even  when  he  walked  along 
the  streets  of  a  town  a  standard  called  '  tuuf/ 


a  tuft  of  feathen  mi  a  epear,  went  before 
him.  His  greatness  was  a  menace  to  the 
rising  power  of  Mercia,  and  its  heathen  king, 
Fen£^  who  had  alraady  routed  the  West- 
Saxons,  made  alliance  with  Cted walla  [q.  v.], 
kin^  of  Gwvnedd,  and  in  633  the  allied 
armiesoftheWelshandtheMercians  marched 
against  him.  Eadwine  advanced  to  meet 
them,  and  gave  them  battle  on  12  Oct.  at 
Heathfield,  probably  Hatfield  Chase,  near 
Doncaster.  His  army  was  totally  routed,  and 
he  and  his  eldest  son,  Osfrith,  were  slain. 
Eadwine's  head  was  taken  to  York  and 
buried  io  the  church  of  St.  Feterthathe  had 
begun,  in  the  porch  of  St.  Gregory ;  his  body 
was  buried  in  the  monasten-  of  Whitl^ 
{Hi»t.  JEccUa.  ii.  20,  iii.  24).  He  was  forty- 
eight  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  batue 
of  Heathfield  broke  up  Eadwine's  kingdom 
into  its  two  component  parts,  for  Oe^c,  a 
cousin  of  Eadwine,  succeeded  him  in  Deira, 
whUe  the  Bemicians  chose  a  king  of  their 
own  royal  house,  Eanfrith,  the  son  of  .£thel- 
frith.  It  also  overthrew  Christianity  in  the 
north,  for  botii  Osric  and  Eanfrith,  though 
the^  had  been  baptisedf  turned  hack  to  M- 
ganism.  Shortly  oefore  Eadwine's  death  he 
sent  to  Pope  Honortus  nqnestiwr  that  he 
would  grant  Faulinns  the  palL  The  jxve's 
answer  and  the  pall  did  not  arrive  until  after 
the  king  had  lallen.  Faulinus  fled  finm 
Northumbria,  and  with  the  queen  and  her  two 
children  and  Iffi,  the  son  of  Osfrith,  sought 
shelter  in  Kent.  Eadfrith,  Eadwine's  younger 
son  by  his  first  wife,  Coenburh,  fled  to  his 
fr.thet's  victor,  Fenda,  probably  to  eeca^  from 
Osric,  and  was  treacheroiislyslain  by  lus  host. 
Of  Eadwine's  children  by  Jsthelburh,  a  son, 
yEthelhun,  and  a  daughter,  ^thddryth,  died 
youn^  and  were  buried  at  York ;  another 
son,  Vuscfrea,  and  a  daughter,  Eanflaed,  were 
taken  bv  tbeir  mother  to  the  court  of  their 
uncle  Eadbald.  Vusc^rea  was  sent  to  be 
educated  at  the  court  of  Dagobert,  and  died 
there,  and  Eanflsad  [q.  v.]  became  the  wife 
of  the  Northumbrian  kmg,  Oswiu.  Eadwine 
obtained  a  place  in  the  calendar,  and  an  ac* 
count  is  given  of  him  in  the  *  Nova  Legenda,* 
p.  116:  4  Oct.  is  the  day  of  St.  Edwin,king 
and  martyr  (Acta  88.,  Bolland,  Oct.  vL  108> 
[BsdteHist.  Eccleu.  and  Nennios,  Hist.  Brit. 
(EogLHist.  Soe.);  Anglo-Saxon  Chron.  and  An- 
nales  Cambrenses,  Hon.  Hist.  Brit.;  Alcnin, 
Canoen  de  Footificibns,  Historians  of  York,  i. 
(Rolls  Ser.) ;  Haddan  and  Stnbbs's  OouBcils  aod 
Ecclesiastical  Doeomuits:  Green's  Hakiag  of 
Eogland;  RiuDe's  Fasti  XlboneeiiseB;]  W.  H. 

EDWUr,  ELIZABETH  REBECCA 
(1771 P-1854),  actress,  was  the  daughter  of 
an  actor  named  Rioharas,  who,  with  his  wife, 
was  engaged  at  the  Crow  Street  llieatre, 
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thibUn.  At  this  house,  when  eight  years  old, 
she  appeared  in  Frince  Arthur  and  other  ju- 
renile  characters,  including  a  part  written 
specially  for  her  W  O'Keeie  in  his  lost  and 
fo^Otten  farce, '  The  Female  Cluh.'  She  also, 
for  her  benefit,  played  Priscilla  Tomboy  in 

*  The  Komp,'  an  abridj^ed  Tersion  of  Bicker- 
staffe's '  Love  in  the  City/  She  left  the  sta^e 
for  a  time  to  be  educated.  After  playing  tn 
the  country  she  appeared  at  Covent  Qarden 
is  Nov.  1789,  as  Jfiss  Richards  from  Margate, 
in  *  The  Citixen '  of  Murphy.  The  following 
year  she  joined  at  Hull  the  company  of  Tate 
Wilkinson^  playinjg  with  great  success  in 
comedy.  In  tlie  line  of  parts  taken  by  Mrs. 
Jordan,  Willdnson  declares  her  the 'Tery  best' 
he  has  seen,  surpassing  her  predecessor  in 
youth  and  grace.  '  Her  &ce7  he  says,  '  is 
more  than  pretty,  it  is  handsome  and  stxong 
featui^d,  not  unlike  Bellamy's ;  her  person  is 
rather  short,  but  take  her  altogether  she  is  a 
nice  little  woman'  {Wandenn^  Fatenttet'iu, 
127).  She  married  John  Edwin  the  vounger 
[q.  T,]  in  1791,  and  she  joined  with  ner  hus- 
band ^e  mixed  company  of  actors  and  ama- 
teurs assembled  by  the  Earl  of  Barrymore  at 
Wargrave.  She  appeared  with  her  husband 
at  the  Haymarket,  20  June  1792,  as  Lucy  in 
'An  Old  Man  taught  Wisdom.'  Subsequently 
she  passed  to  the  private  theatre  in  Fishamble 
Street,  Dublin,  opened  by  Lord  Westmeath 
and  Frederick  Jones.  In  October  1794  she 
had  rejoined  Tate  'Wilkinson,  appearing  in 
Doncaaterwith  her  husband.  With  him  she 
Tisited  Cheltenham,  and  14  Oct.  1797,  still  in 
his  company,  made,  as  Mrs.  Edwin  from  Dub- 
liUf  her  first  appearance  in  Bnth,  playing 
Amanthis  andRoxalana.  Here,  in  Bristol,  or 
in  Sonthampton,  where  she  became  a  special 
&TOuri.te,  she  took  the  leading  characters  in 
comedy  and  farce.  In  1805,  while  in  Dublin, 
she  lost  her  husband.  At  the  recommenda- 
tion of  T.  Sheridan  she  was  engaged  for  Drtiry 
lAne.  Before  she  reached  the  theatre,  how- 
erer,  it  was  burnt  down,  and  on  14  Oct.  1809, 
as  Widow  Oheerly  in '  The  Soldier's  Daugh- 
ter,' she  appeared  with  theDrury  Lane  com- 
pany  at  the  Lycenm.  'Die  chief  characters  in 
comedy -ware  at  once  assigned  her,  and  3  Feb. 
1810  she  was  the  ori^ual  Lady  Traffic  in 

*  Riches,  or  the  Wife  and  Brother,'  extracted 
hySir  James  Bland  Burgess  from  Massinger's 

*  CSty  Madam.'  At  Drury  Lane  she  remained 
for  some  years.  She  was  selected  to  recite, 
3  July  1815,  the  verses  of  the  manager  Arnold 
in  commemoraUon  of  Waterloo.  She  then  re- 
turned to  Dublin,  to  Crow  Street  Theatre,  and, 
emgaged  hy  R.  W.  Elliston  v.],  appeared, 
16  IS^r.  1818,  at  the  Olymjpic,  speaking  an 
opening  address  by  Moncrieff.  The  following 
year  she  accompanied  her  manager  to  Dniry 


Lane.  His.  Edwin  was  also  sem  at  the  "Baj' 
market,  the  Adel^it  the  Suiwff  and  otbor 
London  theatres^  and  played  at  Scarborongh, 
Weymouth,  Cheltenham,  &e.  Atacompara- 
tiveiy  early  age  she  retired  from  the  stofj^e 
with  a  competency.  This  was  greatly  m- 
minished  by  the  dishonesty  of  a  Btockbroker, 
whom  she  entrusted  with  money  for  the  puv- 
cbase  of  an  annuity,  and  who  absconded  to 
America  with  between  eight  and  nine  tlion- 
sand  pounds.  This  compelled  her  to  return 
again  to  the  hoards.  On  13  March  1821  she 
played  at  Drury  Lane  the  Duenna  in  Sheri- 
dan's comic  opera,  this  being  announced  as 
her  first  appearance  in  a  character  of  that  de- 
scription. Withrarecandoursheownedher- 
selx  too  old  for  the  part  in  which  she  was  ac- 
customed to  appear.  She  appeared  at  Drury 
Lime  the  following  season.  Sot  very  many 
years  she  lived  in  retirement,  and,  all  but  fo^ 
gotten,  died  at  her  lodgings  in  Chelsea  3  Aug. 
1854.  Mrs.  Edwin  was  a  pleasing  comedian^ 
in  the  line  of  ]Mrs.  Jordan,  who  benaved  with 
consideration  to  her,  and  whose  equal  she 
never  was.  In  '  Histrionic  Epistles,'  12mo, 
1807,attnbuted  to  John  Wilson  Croker[q.v.], 
she  is  the  subject  of  a  severe  attack.  She  had 
the  reputation  of  delivering  an  address  or  epi- 
logue with  especial  grace  and  fervour.  She 
was  below  the  middle  height,  fair,  and  with 
expressivefeatures.  Careful  in  money  matters 
she  barely  escaped  thecharge  of  panimonioiuh 
nesn.  Fortraitsofherl^DeWildeasEliaain 
'  Riches'  and  AjhinaMandeville  m  'The  Will' 
are  in  the  Mathews  coUeetion  at  the  Garrick 
Club.  A  painting  of  her,  formerly  at  Evans's 
supper  rooms,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Parkinson.  The  reticence  concerning  her 
christian  name  uniform  among  writers  on  the 
stage  Is  broken  by  the  author  of '  Leaves  from 
a  Manager's  Note-book '  in  the  *  New  Monthlr 
Magazine,'  who  speaks  of  her  as  Elizabetn 
Rebecca. 

[Qenest's  Acconnt  of  the  English  Stage; 
Monthly  Mirror,  February  and  March  1810; 
Tnta  WilkiDson'ii  Wandering  Patentee,  ITOA; 
Mrs.  C.  BaroD  Wilson's  Onr  AetressM.  184fi; 
Wiltiame's  Dranstic  Censor  for  1811;  Eranevs- 
pnper,  13  Aug.  18d4.]  J.  K. 

EDWIN,  Slit  HUMPHREY  (1643- 
1707),  lord  mayor  of  Ixtndon,  descended  from 
the  ancient  family  of  Edwin  of  HerefordshirOf 
was  bom  at  Hereford  in  1642.  He  was  the 
only  son  of  William  Edwin,  twice  mayor  of 
Hereford,  by  his  wife,  Anne,  of  the  family  of 
Mansfield.  Of  his  two  sisters,  Mary,  the 
younger,  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Edward 
Dering,  who  in  1701  wrote  a  curious  book 
bewailing  her  death  entitled  'The  most 
j  e.\cellent  Maria,  in  a  brief  character  of  hot 
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ifioomp&rable  Tirtues  and  goodness.'  Edvin 
cune  to  London,  and  in  or  before  1670  mar- 
ried Eluabeth,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Sam- 
brooke,  a  wealthy  London  merchant  ot  the 
waid  of  Baasishair,  and  uster  of  Sir  Jeremy 
SambrodiB.  He  Wan  buuness  aa  a  mer- 
ebAut  in  Oreat  St.  Glen's,  and  here  his  fonr 
eldest  children  were  bom— Samnel,  baptised 
12  Much  1671}  Humphrey,  24  Feb.  1673; 
Thoma«,  4  July  1676;  and  Charlea,  7  Feb. 
1677  (St.  Helen's,  Bishopegate,  Reg.  of  Bap- 
tisms). He  afterwards  appears  to  have  re- 
moved to  the  neighbouring  parish  of  St. 
Feter4e-Poor,  where  his  son  Samuel  was 
living  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  Sep- 
tember  1697  (Chbbtbr,  Marriage  Licenses, 
ed.  Foster,  ool.  444).  His  marriage  and  suc- 
cau  in  trade  (probably  as  a  wool  merchant) 
brought  him  great  wealth.  In  1678  he  waa 
admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Barbei^Surgeons' 
Company  redemption,  becoming  after- 
WBTCU  an  assutantofUiecompany,and  master 
in  1688.  In  1684, however,  be  wasdismiased 
from  Uie  (^ce  of  araistant  for  hia  ecmtinued 
non-attendance  at  the  court  meetings.  He 
afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  company 
of  Skinners.  Edwin  was  a  nonconformist, 
and  very  firm  in  his  opinions.  This  seems 
to  have  brought  him  under  the  notice  of 
James  11,  who  was  anxious  to  conciliate  tho 
'dissenters,  in  order  to  obtain  their  help  in 
lehixing  the  penal  laws  against  the  Roman 
catholics.  On  11  Oct.  1687  he  was  sworn  in 
as  alderman  of  Tower  ward,  on  the  direct 
appointment  of  the  king,  in  the  place  of  Sir 
John  Chapman,  discharged  by  the  ro^yal 
mandate.  On  the  18th  of  the  foUowmg 
month  the  hinff  knighted  him  at  Whitehall, 
and  a  few  weeks  later  appointed  him  sheriff 
of  Glamorganshire  for  the  ensuing  year  (Lon- 
don GaxetU,  No.  2S08).  It  was  probably  be- 
ftne  this  that  he  purchased  the  ccmsiderable 
estate  and  mansion  of  Llan  Yihangel  Plae  in 
Qlamorgaashire,  from  Sir  Kobert  Thomas, 
bart.,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  manorial  lords 
of  that  name  (Nioholu,  Hi»U  of  Oiamor- 
goMhire,  1874,  p.  1S5). 

In  Al^:u8t  1^8  Edwin  was  chosen  sheriff 
of  London  and  Middlesex,  entering  upon  hia 
duties  on  11  Oct.  following.  The  year  was 
an  eventftil  one.  In  December  Edwin,  with 
his  colleague  and  the  aldermen  of  London, 
attended  uie  !PHnce  of  Oran^  on  bis  entry 
into  London,  and  took  part  in  February  in 
the  proclamation  of  the  king  and  queen  in 
Cheapside  and  at  the  Rcyal  Exchange.  On 
S6  Oct.  Edwin  was  elected  alderman  of  the 
Ward  of  Cheap,  in  succession  to  William 
KiBen,  the  baptist  minister  [q.  v.],  who  suf- 
fered notorious  persecution  from  James  II, 
but  he  again  xemored,  22  Oct.  1689,  to 


Tower  ward,  which  be  continued  to  represent 
until  his  death.  He  and  six  others  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  in  April  1689,  commis- 
sioners of  excise,  but  in  the  foUowuDK  Sep- 
tember all  were  dismissed  excepting  Edwua 
and  Sir  Henry  Aihurst,  and  other  wealthy 
uttxens  were  app(unted  in  dieir  room.  Edvin 
continued  to  hold  the  office,  to  which  a  salazr 
of  1,000/.  was  attached,  a  vear  and  a  halt 
longer,  until  April  1691.  E^win  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  milita:^  affairs  of  the  city. 
Besides  Ming  an  officer  of  the  Artillery  Com- 
pany, he  became  captain  of  the  regiment  of 
horse  volunteers,  a  corps  of  fonr  hundred 
citizens,  established  in  July  1689  and  main- 
tained at  their  own  expense,  with  the  kin^ 
as  their  colonel  and  the  Earl  of  Monmouth 
as  lieutenant^lonel.  He  was  also  colonel  nl 
a  regiment  of  the  trained  bands.  In  March 
16OT,  on  the  churchmen  becoming  a  majority 
in  the  court  of  lieutenancy,  six  alderaien  who 
held  nonconformist  opinions  weretumed  out, 
and  churchmen  were  chosen  in  their  placea, 
bat  Edwin's  poution  waa  not  touched.  In 
1691  Edwin  was  the  victim  of  a  malicious 
prosecution  conducted  bv  Sir  Bartholomew 
Shower,  afterwards  recorder  of  London.  He 
was  indicted  for  periury,  and  a  tme  bill 
found  against  him  m  November  1691  bv  the 
grand  jury  of  Ossulaton  hundred  in  Middle- 
sex ;  but  upon  his  trial  in  the  following 
February  he  waa  acquitted.  In  a  contem- 
ponury  pamphlet  the  prosecution  is  described 
as  '  so  unjust  that  the  L.  C.  J.  Holt,  seeing  It 
proceeded  from  the  depth  of  malice,  would 
not  suffer  Sir  Humpluy  to  swear  all  his  wit- 
nesseSfthere  being  no  need  of  any  furtherprwfs 
at  hu  trial '  {^A  Letter  to  an  honest  eUiztn 
eonc  the  election  of  a  Recorder  for  tha  City 
London,  by  T.  S.,  1692,  Guildhall  Library, 
Tracts,  vol.  cciii.  No.  24).  From  two  treasury 
minutes  dated  5  July  1694  and  20  Oct.  1696, 
;  Edwin  appeara  to  have  owned  extensive  pro- 

Srty  in  Westminster,  adjoining  Westminster 
all  and  the  clock  bouse  {Gal.  qf  Treaa. 
Papert,  1557-1696,  pp.  377,  654).  He  also 
had  a  town  house  at  Kensington  (Hatton, 
New  View  of  London,  i.  S3),  and  added  to  his 
Glamorganshire  property  by  the  possession  of 
the  castle  and  lordsbip  of  Ogmore,  the  lease 
of  which  was  renewed  to  him  in  1702  {NoteM 
and  Queries,  6th  ser.  xi.  486).  In  September 
1697  Samuel,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Humphrey, 
was  married  to  Lady  Catherine  Uoatague, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  and  on 
the  80th  of  the  same  montli  Edwin  waa 
elected  lord  mayor^  the  customary  msyonlty 
pageant  being  omitted,  owing  doubtless  to 
bis  religious  principles  (Fauholt,  Lord 
Mayar^  Pageants,  Percy  Soc.  vol.  x.  pt,  ii, 
pp.  283-4).   Shortly  aner  hia  accession  t9 
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office  (6  Nor.  1697)  William  IIT,  -who  re- 
turned home  after  the  treaty  of  Ilyswick, 
made  a  magnificent  public  entiy  into  London, 
The  reception  was  the  grandest  spectacle 
vitnessed  in  the  city  since  the  Restcn^tion. 

Soon  aiter  his  election  Edwin  gave  great 
offence  by  attending  a  noncon&rmist  wor- 
ship on  the  afternoons  of  Sunday,  31  Oct. 
ana  7  Nov.,  in  full  ciTio  state.  A  meet- 
ing* of  tiie  court  of  aldermeb  was  held  on 
Tuesday,  9  Nov.,  to  consider  a  complaint 
at  the  sword-bearer  against  the  lord  mayor 
for  c<unpelling  his  attendance  on  the  occasion, 
when  the  lord  mayor  was  deserted  by  all  his 
officers  except  the  sword-bearer,  who  was 
locked  in  a  pew  (Litttbell,  iv.  803).  Ac- 
cording to  the  official  minute,  the  court  took 
notice  that  the  lord  mayor  bad  'for  two 
Lords  dayes past  in  the  ailemoonesgone  to 
private  meetmgs  with  the  Sword.'  lua  lord- 
ship promised  to  forbear  the  practice  for  the 
future,  and  it  was  ordered  Hhat  the  like 
practice  shall  not  he  used  for  the  time  to 
come '  (Gty  Hecordt,  Rep.  102.  fol.  II).  A 
letter  written  11  Nov.  states  that  the  mcet- 
imf-house  attended  1^  the  lord  mayor  was 
Here's.  Wilson  and  others  state  that  it 
was  Pinners'  Hall ;  a  contemporary  skit,  'A 
Dialogue  between  Jack  and  Will,  describes 
It  as  Salters'  Hall.  Burnet  says  that  the 
hiM.  for  preventing  occasional  conformity  had 
Its  origin  la  Edwin's  state  visit  to  Pinners' 
Han  (Hift.  V.  49). 

Edwin's  unwise  action  roused  all  the  bit- 
temess  of  the  high  church  party  and  caused 
an  angry  literaly  controversy.  Dr.  NichoUs 
led  the  attack  in  his '  Apparat  ad  Def.  Eccles. 
Angl.,'  and  was  answered  by  James  Peirce 
(  Vmdieaium  qf  the  XHsaentere,  pt.  i.  p.  276) 
andbyCalamy(.^W(;^;«ien/ji.661).  Ayoung 
deigyman  nuned  Edward  Oliver,  preaching 
liebre  Edwin  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  towards 
the  close  of  his  mayoralty  (220ct.  1698),  had 
the  bad  taste  to  declaim  against  the  noncon- 
ftntnist  mode  of  worship.  The  sermon  soon 
appeared  in  print  and  was  answered  by  a 
tmrnphlet,  of  which  two  editions  were  pub- 
lished, entitled '  A  Rowland  for  an  Oliver^r 
a  Sharp  Rebuke  for  a  Saucy  Levite.  .  . .  By 
a  Lover  of  Unity.'  Edwin  had  also  to  face 
the  ridicule  of  the  stage  and  the  lampoons 
of  the  wits  of  the  day.  The  two  following 
brochures  are  preserved  in  the  Guildhall 
Library :  *  A  Diuogue  betwixt  Jack  and  Will 
concerning  the  Lord  Mayor's  goin^  f«  Meet- 
ing-houses, with  the  Sword  cuned  before 
Unit'Londoa,  1897, 4to,and'ThePuritanical 
J11SUC&  or  the  Beggars  tumM  Thieves/  Lon- 
6011,  less.  4to: 

'  "Pmlcetmuan,  in  Usr  comedy  of  Love  with- 
out Interest,*  1099,  has  the  foQowing  alia-, 


sion  :  *  If  youTl  compound  for  a  catch,  ITl 
sing  you  one  of  my  Lord  Mayor's  going  to 
Pin-makers  Hall  to  hear  a  sniveling  non-con- 
separatist  divine  divide  and  subdivide  into 
the  two  and  thirty  points  of  the  compass.' 
Swift,  in  hb  'Tale  of  a  Tub,' by  way  of  sati- 
rising the  toleration  of  dissenters,  states  that 
Jack^  tatters  are  coming  into  fashion  both 
in  court  and  city,  and  describes  Edwin  under 
the  name  of  Jack  getting  upon  a  great  horse 
and  eating  custara.  A  satiric  print  illu»- 
trating  the  text  is  given  in  the  fifth  edition 
of  the  *  Tale  of  a  Tub '  (sect.  xi.  p.  233) ;  this 
is  somewhat  altered  in  later  editions;  the 
scene  is  LudgHte  Hill,  showing  the  gate,  with 
St.  Paul's  in  the  background.  De  Foe  wrote 
a  pamphlet  bearing  the  title  'An  Enquiry 
into  the  Occasional  Conformity  of  Dissenters 
in  Cases  of  Preferment ;  with  a  Preface  to 
the  Lord  Mayor,  occasioned  by  his  canying 
the  Sword  to  a  Conventicle,'  London,  1697, 

The  remainder  of  Edwin's  mayoralty  passed 
off  without  event  and  apparently  with  credit 
to  himself.  Many  corporate  offices  fell  vacant 
during  the  year,  by  which  he  received  the 
large  sum  of  4,000/.  Towards  tb9  end  ik 
May  he  temporarily  retired  through  illness, 
with  the  king's  leave,  to  his  house  at  Ken- 
sington, Sir  Robert  Clayton  filling  his  place 
in  his  absence  (LtrtTRELL,  iv.  S86). 

Edwin  died  on  14  Dec.  1707  at  his  seat  ip 
Llanvihangel,  where  a  monument  to  his  me- 
mory remains  In  the  parish  church.  His 
widow  died  in  London  on  23  Nov.  1714,  and 
was  subsequently  buried  beside  him  at  Llan- 
mihangel.  He  left  no  will,  hut  administrar 
tioQ  was  granted  to  his  son  Charles  on  19Feh. 
;i707-8.  Towards  the  erection  of  the  Lort- 
don  workhouse,  which  was  begun  in  his 
mayoralitv,  he  gave  lOOJ^  and  a  pack  of  wool. 
Besides  the  cnudren  already  mentioned  Ed- 
win had  four  daughters  and  a  fifth  son,  Johi^ 
from  whom  is  descended  the  present  Earl  of 
Crawford  and  Batcarres. 

S Memoir  of  the  family  of  Edwin,  by  J.  Edwio- 
e,  in  Nichols's  Herald  and  G-eneatogist,  vi.  54— 
62;  Wilson's  Life  of  Da  Foe,  i.  270-4;  Dun- 
cumb's  Herefordshire ;  Lnttrell's  Relation  ;  Ex- 
tracts from  the  BarbeNStirgeons'  Company's  Re- 
cords, fianiisbed  by  Mr.  S^dn^  Ycnmc ;  Notea 
and  Queries,  2nd  aar.  it.  888;  <Aetiiam  society's 
publications,  xxl,  248.]  C.  W-TL 

EDWIN,  JOHN,  the  elder  (1749-1790), 
comedian,  bom  10  Aug.  1749  in  Clare  Street, 
St.  Clraient  Banes,  was  the  only  son  of  John 
Edwin,  a  watchmalier,  by  Hannah,  daughter 
of  Henry  Broken,  a  stataaryin  York.  He 
had  two  sisters,  Mary  and  EliKabeth.  He 
was  sent  at  nine  years  of  age  to  a  farmhouse 
near  Enfield,  and  obtained  a  moderate  edii- 
Cfttion,  iii(!luaing  a  good  knowledge  of  ffiudlo. 
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BefbTe,atthesgeoffirteen,lieleft  school  to  fill 
a  post  at  the  pension  office  of  the  exchequer, 
he  had  acted  with  eome  amateur  associates 
in  a  stahle.  He  joined  in  1764  a  '  spouting 
club'  meeting  at  the  French  Horn  tavern  in 
Wood  Street,  Cbeapside,  and  mode  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Wilham  Woodfall,  whose  ro- 
presentation  of  Old  Mask  in  Colman's  '  Mu- 
sical Lady '  induced  him  to  become  an  actor. 
Hie  first  es&ay  was  made  at  an  amateur  per- 
formance at  the  Falcon  tavern  in  Fetter 
Lane.  He  became  known  to  Shuter,  who 
medicted  his  future  success,  and  to  Lee  of 
l)rui7  Lane  Theatre,  who  engaged  him  at 
a  safarjr  of  a  guinea  a  week  for  a  summer 
season  m  SjUnuiester.  Before  leaving  Lon- 
don Edwin  played  at  the  Haymarket  at  a 
benefit  performance  Quidnunc  in  Murphy's 
farce  'The  Ui^olstereT.'  A  distant  relative 
named  John  Bdwin  of  George  Street,  Han- 
over Square,  died,  leaving  to  charities  a  for- 
tune 01  near  50,000/.  Bir.  Way,  a  sub-go- 
vernor of  the  South  Sea  House,  and  one  of 
twelveexecutorsto  the  will,  appointed  Edwin 
secretary  to  the  trust,  with  a  salary  of  30/. 
This  post  Edwin  held  a  year.  Way  appears 
also  to  have  given  him  500/.  for  the  purpose 
of  his  entry  as  accountant  into  the  South 
Ssa  House.  In  1766,  on  starting  for  Man- 
chester, Edwin  made  over  this  snm  to  his 
^  fiither.  In  Manchester  he  played  characters 
belonging  to  Shuter,  whom  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  mimic.  In  the  autumn  Edwin 
went  to  Dublin,  appearing  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Smock  Alley  Theatre  as  Sir  Philip 
Modelove  in  Mrs.  CentUvre's '  A  Bold  Stroke 
for  a  Wife.'  His  other  parts  included  Lord 
Trinket  in  the  'Jealous  Wife.'  When  as 
Lord  Trinket  he  had  to  speak  the  words, '  I 
cut  a  mighty  ridiculous  m^re  here,'  a  reply 
was  received  from  the  audience,  *  You  do  in- 
deed.' Thinzs  theatrical  in  Dublin  were  at 
the  lowest  ebb.  Edwin's  salary  was  rarely 
paid  in  Aill,  and  after  a  vagabond  life  in  Ire- 
land he  ran  away  from  his  engagement  and 
retnmed  to  England.  After  various  adven- 
tures in  country  towns  he  appeared  at  the 
Bath  theatre  on  7  Oct.  1768  as  Periwinkle 
in  Mrs.  Centlivre's  *  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife.' 
Here  ho  formed  a  connection  with  Mrs. 
AValmsley,  a  milliner  in  Horse  Street,  the 
subsequent  abandonment  of  which,  after 
twenty  years' continuance,  cauf^  him  to  be 
occasionally  hissed  from  the  stage.  To  this 
connection  was  due  the  birth  of  his  son,  John 
Edwin  [q.  v.]  The  connection  with  the  Bath 
theatre,  at  which  he  became  a  favourite,  was 
maintained  during  many  years.  Among  the 
characters  in  which  he  was  seen  were  l)og- 
heajj  First  Gravedig^r,  Launcelot  Gtobbo, 
Sir  Hugh  Evans,  Mawworm  in  *  The  Hypo- 


crite/ and  Sir  Anthony  Absolute.  His  fint; 
appearance  at  the  Haymarket  took  place  on 
19  June  1776  OS  Flaw  in  Foote's  comedy 
'  The  Cozeners.'  His  first  reception  was  bub 
moderately  favourable,  and  though  as  Billy 
Button  in  Foote's  '  Maid  of  Bath '  he  esta- 
blished his  reputation,  Foote  mve  him  com- 
paratively few  opportunities.  Edwin  did  not 
appear  in  London  until  his  great  model, 
Shuter,  had  disa!ppeared  from  the  stage. 
George  Colman,  on  whom  the  management 
of  the  Haymarket  devolved  in  1777,  uLowed 
Edwin  to  play  characters  sudt  as  Hardcastle 
in '  She  stoops  to  conquer,*  Launcelot  Gobbo, 
Justice  Woodcock,  and  he  '  created '  theparb 
of  Lazarillo  (Figaro)  in  the  '  Spanish  Bar- 
ber.' From  this  period  Edwin  was  a  main* 
stay  of  the  Haymarket,  which  was  only 
allowed  to  be  op^  during  the  summer.  In 
the  seasons  of  1776-7, 1777-8,  and  177&-9 
he  reappeared  in  Bath.  On  31  Sept.  1779, 
as  Touchstone  in  '  As  you  like  it,  and  as 
Midas  in  the  piece  of  that  name,  he  made  his 
first  appearance  at  Covent  Garden.  His  suc- 
cess at  Bath  as  Punch  lu  *  Pleasures  of  the 
Town,' a  piece  extracted  from  Fielding's  'Au- 
thor's Farce,'  was  the  cause  of  his  engage- 
ment at  Covent  Garden,  where,  in  *Tho 
Mirror,  or  Harlequin  Everywhere,'  assigned 
to  Dibdin,  he  '  created '  the  same  character 
(Punch).  Still  appearing  during  the  summer 
season  at  the  Haymarket,  Edwm  dayed  at 
Covent  Garden  from  this  date  nntilms  death 
in  1790.  The  list  of  his  characters  at  one  or 
other  of  these  houses  is  inexhaustible.  He 
'  created '  very  man^  parts  in  pieces  now  all 
but  forgotten  of  Miles  Peter  Andrews,  Mrs. 
Cowley,  Pilon,  Holcroft,  &c.,  and  played  Clo- 
ten,  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  Speed  m  '  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  Dromio  of  STracuse, 
Ben  in '  Love  for  Love,'  and  many  other  cha- 
racters in  works  of  established  reputation. 
His  association  with  O'Keefie  was  eminently 
beneficial  to  both  actor  and  dramatist.  In  a 
supplement  to  his  '  Kecollections '  O'EIeeffe 
supplies,  in  some  doggerel  verses,  a  listof  two- 
and-twenty  characters  in  pieces  of  his  own 
in  which  Edwin  had  appeared.  The  comic 
songs,  in  the  delivery  of  which  Edwin  obtained 
pemaps  his  highest  popularity,  and  which 
were  reprinted  with  the  nameof  Edwin,  were 
mostly  written  by  0*Keeffe.  Inhis'HecoUec- 
tions '  O'Keefie  bears  frequent  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  Edwin.  A  joke  current  at  the  time 
was  that '  when  Edwin  died  0'£eefie  would 
be  damned.'  Edwin's  last  appearance  was  at 
the  Haymarket  on  6  Aug.  1790  as  Orego^ 
Gubbins  in  the  'Battle  of  Hexham.'  He 
died  on  31  Oct.  in  the  same  year,  and  was 
buried  on  Sui^ay,  7  Nov.,  at  8  P.ir.,  on  the 
north  side  of  St^  I^ul's,  Covent  Garden,  be- 
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tween  l>r.  Ame  and  Edwin's  great  prototTpe 
Shuter.  The  pall-bearera  were  O'Keeffe, 
Shield  the  musician,  Quick,  '  Gentleman ' 
Lewis,  Holman,  Wilson,  Hull,  and  John- 
stone. Edwio  left  a  widow,  Miss  Munr 
Hnbbord,  whom  he  nunted  on  18  June  1790 
at  St.  John's  Chttidi,  Westminster,  and  who, 
accordinff  to  Reed's  manuaeripC  'Notitaa  Dra^ 
matica,'died  8  Jan.  1794.  Colnum  claases 
Edwin  as  the  best  hurletta  singer  that  ever 
had  been^  or  perhaps  will  be,  and  adds  that 
*  Nature  mgilting  hmi  with  the  viteomiea  had 
dealt  towaras  him  di^rently  from  low  come- 
dians in  general,  for  she  had  enabled  him  to 
look  irresistibly  funny,  with  s  very  agreeable, 
if  not  handsome,  set  of  features,  and  while 
he  sung  in  a  style  which  produced  roars  of 
laughter,  there  was  a  melody  in  some  of  the 
njrper  tones  of  his  voice  that  was  beautiful  * 
(Pbaze,  Memoirs  of  the  Colman  I'amify,  ii, 
10-11).  Keynolds,  the  dramatist,  says  that 
j&lwin,  disdiaining  btiffoonery,  'established 
a  aort  of  flntre-wms-ship  . . .  with  the  audi- 
ence, and  made  them  hSa  confidants'  {Life 
and  Time$,  1826,  il  61),  and  did  it  so  neatly 
•a  *  frequently  to  enriui  the  business  tiS  the 

S*  He  savs  that  he  was  present  at  a 
mance  of  the  '  Son-in-Law,'  when  in 
ene  in  which  Cranky,  objecting  to  Bow- 
kitt  as  a  son-in-law,  ohuerres, '  Besides,  you 
are  such  an  ugly  fellow  I '  Edwin  thereupon, 
as  Bowkitt,  came  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and 
pointing'  to  Beynolds,  said, '  Now  I  submit  to 
the  decision  of'^ ui  enlightened  British  public 
which  ia  the  ugliest  fellow  of  the  three — I, 
old  Cranky,  or  that  gentleman  in  thefront  row 
of  the  balcony  box.'  John  Bernard  (1766~ 
18SH3)  [q.  v.],  who  claims  to  have  supplied 
Anthony  Fftsquin  with  materials  for  his  Ino- 
gni^y  of  Edwin,  speaks  repeatedly  of  Edwin, 
calling  him  the 'greatest  genius 'he 'ever  en- 
countered* {Betrospeetiom,  i.  186)  and  'the 
moat  oiwinal  actor  ...  in  the  old  world  or 
the  new*  {ib.  ii.  249).  He  sa^s  also  that  he 
wanted  varietr.  Boaden, 'Life  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,'  i.  1 17,  also  compares  Edwin  to  Liston, 
and  says  that  neither  was  fully  enjoyed  except 
in  a  small  theatre.  In  his  pnvate  life  Edwin 
was  a  boon  oompamon  and  a  wag  and  the 
hero  of  many  questionable  adventores.  In 
his  *  Life  of  Bannister,'  i.  247,  Boaden  says 
that  he  dratik,  and  was '  the  absolute  victim  of 
sotti^  intemperaAce.'  Edwin  used  to  reach 
the  theatre  drunk  at  the  bottom  of  a  chaise. 
Th»  dothes  were  thrust  upon  him  and  he 
Was  pDshed  cm  tb  the  stage  whm  he  was  able 
to  collect  hinwtf,  and  'his  acting  seemed 
only  the  richer  fbr  the  bestial  indulgence  that 
Bad  overwhelmed  him.'  His  menU,  which 
Were  l^glu  foil  to  juatUy  the  nrstem  of  gilg- 
png  to  which  he  rftorted.   Under  his  name 


were  published :  1.  'The  Last  Legacy  of 
John  Edwin,'  1780,  with  portrait.  2.  '  Ed- 
win's Jeets,'  12mo  (no  date).  3.  *  Edwin's 
Pills  to  Puree  Melancholy,'  2nd  edition,  with 
additlcms,  1788,  8vo.  4.  '  Ecoentrioities  ar- 
ranged and  digested  John  Williuns,  aSas 
AnUiony  Fasquin,'  1798,  2  vols.  Svo.  This 
worit  has  at  least  three  diflimnt  title-pages. 
In  these  yolumes  nothing  seems  to  be  his. 
The  'Eeemtridtjea'  contains  the  particulars 
of  his  life,  told  with  insolent  amjjiutude  and  . 
comment  by  Williams,  From  this  book  sub- 
sequent biographers  have  taken  all  that  Is 
preem'ed.  The  Mathews  collection  of  por- 
traits in  the  Garrick  Club  contains  pictures  df 
Edwin  as  Peeping  Tom  and  as  Justice  Wood- 
cock, by  Beach,  one  by  Qainsborough  (?),, 
an  early  work,  and  one  by  Edridge. 

rOenast's  Account  of  the  Sogtieh  Stage.  In 
admtion  to  the  Eocentricitiu  of  Edwin  by'  Wil- 
liams, of  which  the  first  volume  is  partly  occnpied 
by  hia  life  and  the  second  by  the  oaventareB, 
jests,  and  sayings  bsteoed  upon  him,  the  thea- 
trical biogra^en  of  Boaden,  of  Kembla,  Un, 
Inehbald,  Mrs.  Jordan,  and  Bannister  snpptr 
most  particolars.  TheOnde,  aperiodioalissiua 
by  Boaden  about  17M.  has  been  sesn  by  GeaeBt. 
Not  being  in  the  British  MnaeoB  it  is  now  in- 
accessible.]  J,  K. 

EDWIN,  JOHN,  the  younger  (1768- 
1806),  actor,  son  of  John  Edwin  [q.  v.l,  is  first 
heard  of  in  1777,  when  his  father,  applyii^to 
QeOTge  Colman  for  an  advance  of  sa^y,  offers 
to  throw  in  Mrs.  Edwin  and  Jack,  The  fbl- 
lowing  year,  90  July  1778,  young  Edwin  ap- 
peared at  the  Havmarket  as  Hengo  in  a  re- 
vival of '  Bonduca  by  Beaumont  andFletcher. 
Prom  this  period,  at  the  Ha^arket  or  at 
Bath,  he  frequently  played  with  his  fktfaer, 
his  first  recorded  appearance  in  a  mai^rpart 
being  at  Covent  Garden,  26  Hoveh  1788,  as 
Bick  in  *  The  Apprentice '  of  Murphy  fbr  his 
father's  benefit.  Taken  up  by  Lord  Barry- 
more,  who  made  an  inseparable  comptinion 
of  him,  he  directed  during  some  years  the 
amateur  theatricals  at  Wargrave,  Berkshire, 
the  seat  of  that  nobleman.  AAer  his  marriage 
to  Miss  Richards  in  1791  he  took  Mrs.  Edwin 
fq.  v.]  to  Waigrave,  where  she  overstayed  the 
limits  allowed  her  dt  her  manager,  Tate  Wil- 
kinson, of  the  York  circuit,  with  whom  in 
consequence  she  quarrelled.  With  his  vrifb 
Edwin  went  to  the  Haymarket,  appearing 
20  June  1792  in  'The  Virgin  Unmasked/ 
{nrviously  known  as  'An  Old  Man  tatuht 
Wisdom,'a  ballad  ftnse  of  Kelding,  in  which 
he  played  Blister  to  t^Lucy  of  Bus.  Edwin. 
He  accompanied  his  wife  to  Dublin  and  t« 
Doncaster  in  1794,  and  on  most  of  hercoun- 
try  tours^  and  dicfd  in  Dublin,  22  Feb.  1805, 
a  Tiotiu  to  degrading  dissipation.  Edwin 
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w*s  best  known  at  Bath,  where  he  was  held 
in  some  parte  eqnal  or  superior  to  lus  &ther. 
^e  was  an  excellent  country  actor,  and  would 
probably,  but  for  his  irregular  life,  have  made 
ahi^hrei|utation.  Tate  Wilkinson  praises  his 
Lenitive  in '  The  Prize  *  and  his  Nipperkin  in 
'  The  SpriffB  of  Laurel,'  and  sajs  that  as  &tr. 
Tag  in  ^  The  Spoil'd  Child  *  he  is  better  than 
any  comedian  he  (Wilkinson)  has  hitherto 
aeei^  He  adds  that '  Mr.  Edwin  dresses  hb 
characters  better  and  moFecharacteriaticthan 
aqy  c«nie  actor  I  reoolleet  on  the  York  stage ' 
(  fhotderit^  Faimtee,  It.  204).  A  tombstone 
tA  his  memory,  erefited  by  his  wife  in  St. 
'WerbunVs  ohurchyardf  Dublu^  attributes 
hit  death  to  the  acuteness  of  his  sensibility. 
In  a  satirical  poem,  attributed  to  John  Wilson 
Croker  [q.  t.1,  ha4  appeared  some  stinging 
lines  upon  Edwin,  the  '  lubbard  spouse '  of 
Mrs.  Edwin,  and  the  degenerate  son  of  a  man 
*  high  on  the  rolls  of  comic  fame.'  Upon 
reading  these  Edwin,  it  is  said,  wrote  to  a 
friend:  'Oome  and  help  me  to  destroy  myself 
with  some  of  the  most  splendid  cogniac  [tic] 
that  I  have  ever  enortea  to  cheer  a  In-eakiDg 
heart.'  S^om  the  dfibaoeh  then  faegpm  Edwin 
did  not  ncorer,  and  he  died  uttenng  feasful 
impiecaUoBs  apim  his  then  nnknoim  satirist. 

[0«DS8t*8  AceouDt  of  the  English  Stage; 
Ujontiily  Mirror, Febrnary  and HarchlSLOi  Mrs. 
C.  Baroa  Wilson's  Oar  Actresses,  1844 ;  Tate 
Vilkiiison's Wandering  Ptttenteej  Tbespi&nDict, 
1805.]  J.  K. 

EDWY  or  EADWIG  {d.  959),  king  of 
f!it-  Enffliflli,  the  eldt^C  son  of  Eddiuinid  and 
St.  .Mlfjcifa,  cuiiJd  s*:iiri"tf3.v  have  Ifjfn  more 
tliim  fiftonwbenh^^suf'.T+'dfd  to  ihn  throne 
yii  l!ia  dt-ulli  of  liia  iini.'U"'  Eajml  f q,  v.] 
ill  'j'li'i.  I]''  w!i-  rb'tiiLirkublv  bi^nutifiil,  and 
was  cuJlttd  ifit* '  iliind*jui^ "  {^Pani^ulj )  by  hia 
people  (yKTHmwHi. hh,  520).  liia  tii'-.r;ssion 
was  feUpwad  Isy  the  downjall  of  party 
that  h|id  bean  in  power  during  th^  reign, 
and  Eadgifu,  hxn  grandmother,  waa  despoiled 
of  all  her  poBdt'FtaLons.  At  lua  coronation, 
which  took  pltti^e  at  Kingston  in  January 
be  left  the  bunquet  for  the  wciety  of  two 
jSthelgifu,  who  wiia,  it  has  heeu  sug- 
fBsieoT  hiB  foater  mother  (Eob£bt803i),  and 
ho^^Bghter  ^fgifu  [q.  v.],  whom  ..i^fthel- 
gifu  wifiupd  hiin  to  marry.  This  marriage 
would  hhtK  l»<.-n  linr&iLC-iiii'iil,  and  I'linstan 
EinJ  Bishuji  L'_rnf-?ij:ii  furotd  liim  to  return  to 
tht^  LiJt  [et>c  um.l.;r  DtiNSTAS  itiul  .Klhhfu], 
At  ilxu  [tii^Li<<aLL(^ii  of  .i^iliolgiru  he  drove 
Xhinatau  into  vkW*;,  and  eitlit;r.ja  950  or  957 
marred  J^l^u  C^^rpa.  de  Aiingdaii, !.  218 ; 

^nat%  Mu-  m^i.  laoi).  Tho  govem- 

mn-T^  juried  on  foolijfthly,  an^  the  people 
tal^  Aorthiaii,  ,|«i*,  pf  lihe  kingdom  con- 
j^^Me^th^t^wfietnuited.^'ustly.  The 


power  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
nobles  of  Wessex,  and  it  is  therefore. likely, 
that  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians  had' 
cause  to  complain.  In  967  they  made  an 
insurrection.  Archbishop  Oda,  who  disap- 
proTed  of  the  marriage  with  .tEl%ifu,  and 
Eadgar,  the  king's  younger  brother,  withdrew . 
from  the  court^  and  Eadgar  was  choeen  king' 
by  the  northern  people.  Eadwig  appears  to 
have  advanced  to  meet  the  insu^ente,  and 
to  have  retreated  before  them  at  ffloucester, 
where,  according  to  a  late  Btoiy,  jSthelgifu. 
or  .^Ifoifu  was  taken  and  put  to  death  (b»* 
BBBN,  EaBHBB,  VUa  OtUmuy  A  meetimf  of 
the  '  witan'  was  held,  in  which  the  kingdom 
was  divided  between  the  brothers,  and  Ead- 
wig was  left  only  with  the  portion  to  the 
south  of  the  Thames.  In  958  Oda  separated 
Eadwig  and  ^Ifgifu, '  because  they  were  too 
near  akin '  (^A.S.  Chrm.'),  and  the  archbishop 
returned  to  Eadwig's  court  (Kemblb,  Codex 
Dipl.  472).  The  Weat-Saxon  nobles,  and 
especiallv  the  members  of  the  royal  house,  re- 
nuuned  laithful  to  him.  In  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  possibly  at  his  coronation  (SiUBsa),^ 
Eadwig  bad  made  grants  to  the  monaateriea' 
of  Wilton,  Abingdoti,  and  Worcester  (Krat- 
BLB,  Codex  Dipl.  436, 441, 451),  and  we  may 
safely  reject  the  story  of  Osbera  l^t  he  ea- 
gaged  in  a  general  persecution  of  the  monks. 
Indeed,  the  revolt  against  him  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  dispute  between  the  seculars 
and  regulars,  which  did  not  begin  until  the 
next  reign.  Nevertheless  it  seems  probable 
that  the  party  in  power  disliked  and  put  a. 
stop  to  the  earlier  reform  of  the  monastic, 
houses,  which  had  been  carried  out  by  Dun-' 
Stan  with  signal  success  at  Qlastonbury,  and 
the  king's  personal  quarrel  witJi  Dunstan 
must  naturally  have  inclined  him  to  look 
with  disfavour  on  his  work,  Glastonbury 
was  certainly  seized,  and  the  condition  of 
Winchester  when  .^Ethelwold  became  Inshop 
thetesemns  to  ahow  that  any  reforms  that  had 
been  carried  out  by  .^Ifheah  were  undone 
by  his  successor  (Stobbs).  There  is  also 
some  reason  to  believe  that  .^Elfsine  and 
Brithelm,  who  were  in  turn  appointed  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury  by  Eadwig,  belonged  to 
the  West-Saxon  and  anti-Punstanite  party 
as  regards  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil  matters. 
Eadwig  died  on  1  Oct.  959,  and  was  buried 
at  Winchester.  Ho  left  no  children.  He, 
was  probably  beloved  by  the  lower  class  in 
the  south,  for  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  whose 
chronicle  often  preserves  popular  traditions 
and  sympathies,  speaks  well  of  him  and  la- 
ment! his  early  death.  Dunstan  is  aud  to 
have  had  a  viuw  in  whidi  he  saw  the  Idiur's 
Boul  carried  <^  denla,  and  to  have  deu^. 
vered  him  by  his  prayers. 
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[As^lo-Saxnn  Ohron. ;  Flonoce  of  WorcMter ; 
jEtbalwcud,  Mod.  Hist  Brit. ;  Hmiit  of  Hun- 
tingdra  (RoIIb  Ser.};  Memorials  of  Dantttan 
(Rolls  S«r.)>  ^  Introd.  Ixrxriii-xcrii ;  Yita 
OdoniSiAnglia  Sacra,  u.iWilHiiin  of  Malmesbur;, 
GMta  fiegnm,  c.  147.  G;8tA  Fuotificum,  p.  147 
(Bolls  Ser.) ;  Komble's  Codex  Dipl.  rol.  ii. ;  Ro- 
bertMon's  Historical  Essays,  168,180, 193;  Hook's 
Axehbiahops  of  Cantsrbnry,  i.  -876  s^  ;  Allen's 
BoTal  PMtogatiTe,  220.]  W.  H. 

EDZELL,  Low)  (1551 P-1610),  Scottiflh 
judge.   [See  Lindsat,  Sib  Datid.] 

KEDES,  JOHN  (1609P-1667  P),  divine, 
son  of  Nicholas  E«des,  bom  ai.  Salisbury, 
Wiltshire,  was  entered  at  Ori^  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  1626,  and  proceeded  B.A.  S  June 
1630,  He  afterwards  '  became  a  minister  in 
the  isle  of  Shepie,  whence  b«ing  ejected  in 
the  time  of  tiie  rebellion  suffer  d  much  by 
imprisoumMtt  in  Ely  House,  and  other  mise- 
ries' (Wooj>;  Aihmta  Oxom.  ed.  Bliss,  iii. 
603),  On  Ilia  release  he  took  the  curacy  of 
Bmad  Chalk,  Wiltahirc  which  he  held  'with 
nach  ado'  for  about  two  years,  and  was  then 
i|ude  Ticar  of  Hale,  Hampshire.  AJ^er  the 
Baetocation  he  continued  at  Hale,  where  he 
Iras  murdered  in  his  house  by  thieves  in  or 
about  1667,  and  was  buried  in  the  ebarch. 
He  published  *  The  Orthodox  Doctrine  con- 
cerning Justification  by  Faith  asserted  and 
vindicated,  wherein  the  Book  of  Mr.  William 
Evre  .  .  .  isexaminedtandalsothflDoctrine 
of  Mr.  Baxter  .  .  .  discussed,'  4to,  London, 
1664.  Tn  dedicating  it  to  his  friend,  Edward 
Dodington,  Eedes  mentions  a  more  elaborate 
treatise  on  justification,  besides  '  other 
Uiings,  both  practical  and  polemical,  which 
I  have  in  readinease  for  the  pressa.' 

[Wood's  Fasti  Ozon.  (Blim),  i.  458.]  G.  0-. 

EEDES,  RICHARD  (1666-1604),  dean 
of  Worcester.   [See  Ede8.] 

EEDES,  RICHARD  {d.  1686),  Mesbyte- 
rian  divine,  bom  at  Feckenham,  Worcester- 
shire, '  became  either  clerk  or  choristtir '  of 
Corpus  Christi  Collie,  Oxford,  in  1626,  gra- 
duated B.A.  in  February  1629,  and  took  the 
curacy  of  Bishop's  Cleeve,  Qloucestershire, 
at  Michaelmas  1632.  He  proceeded  M.A. 
17  March  16^.  He  continued  at  Bishop's 
Cteeve  '  in  ^ood  esteem  for  his  conformity ' 
nntil  the  civil  war  broke  out,  when  he  suV 
aeribad  to  the  coveniuit.  About  1647  he  be- 
cama  vicar  of  Backford,  near  Bishop's  Cleeve, 
where  b*  remained  until  1669.  Bytheper- 
manon  of '  a  pailiament  captun,'  who  had  a 
fium  in  Uiflhop's  Cleeve,  he  then  returned  to 
lug  old  cure  th^  in  the  hope  of.  succeeding 
tp  the  rectory.  From  his  published  sermons 
it  is  pU^ly  evident  that  he  had  tired  of  prefi* 
by teriaaiam  uul  longed  for  the  king'a  return. 


Immediately  after  the  Restoration  he  de- 
livered an  mtra-loyal  harangue  on  the  text, 
'  As  whatsoever  the  king  did  pleased  all  the^ 
people '  (3  Sam.  iii.  36),  before  the  mayw  and 
aldermen  of  Gloucester,  hut  all  his  attempt* 
to  conciliate  the  court  party  proved  un^vMl-' 
ing.  He  remained  at  Bishop's  Cleeve  as  mi- 
nister until  the  Bartholomew  Act  of  1662, 
when  '  he  silenced  himself,'  but  continued  ta 
attend  the  services  of  the  church  '  as  much 
aa  his  a«e  would  give  him  leave.*  Before  his 
death  he  remov^  to  Gretton,  near  Winchr 
comb,  Oloucestersbire,  where  he  died.  Ha 
was  buned  on  6  April  in  Bishop's  Cleeve 
Church  in  the  presence  of  '  a  vast  crowd  of 
those  who  knew  and  loved  him.' 

Eedes  was  the  author  of :  1. '  Oreat  Sal- 
vation by  Jesus  Christ,'  a  serraon  (on  Heb. 
ii.  8),  8vo,  London,  1656.  2. '  Christ  exalted 
and  Wisdom  justified,*  also  a  serqKm,  8vo, 
London,  1669, '  commended  to  the  world,*, 
says  Wood, '  by  the  epistle,  of  Mr.  Rich.  Bax- 
ter.' 3.  '  Great  Britain's  Resttirection ;  or, 
England's  Complaeencie  in  her  Royal  Sove- 
raign  King  Charles  the  Second.  A  sermon 
[on  2  Sam.  iii.  36]  preached  in  the  Lecture 
at  Glouoeeter,  6  June  1660,'  4to,  Limdon, 
1660.  4.  Sermon  (on  1  Fet.  ii.  7). 

[Wood*H  Athann  Oxon.  (Bliss),  ir.  107-8  j 
Fasti  Oxon.  (Bliss), !.  4S1, 474.]  O.  Qt. 

EFFINGHAM,  first  Eakl  of  the  second 
creation  (1767-1845).   [See  Howard,  Kes- 

ITETH  AlBXANBBR.] 

EFFINGHAM,  Babohs.  [See  Howakd, 
LoBD  William,  tirst  Babon,  1510P-167S  ( 
HowABD,  Chablbs,  secoud  Basoh,  1A96- 
1624.] 

EGAN,  JAMES  (1799-1842),  mewotint 
engraver,  of  humble  ori^n,  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Roscommon  m  Imland  in  1790, 
He  was  employed  by  S.  W.  Reynolds  [q.  y.\ 
the  well-known  mezzotint  engraver,  at  first 
as  little  more  than  an  errand-Doy,.  but  later 
in  laying  his  mezzotint  grounds  \  it  was  thus 
that  Egan  first  learnt  his  art.  Gaining  much 
experience  in  this,  he  set  up  a  business  of 
ground-laying  for  engravers,  while  he  studied 
assiduously  in  order  to  become  an  engraver 
himself.  Having  neither  money,  friends,  nor 
previouf  education  as  an  artist,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  rely  solely  on  his  own  indostry  and 
ability,  and  sufEered  many  privatioiu.  Un- 
fortunately, just  aa  he  was  aSont  to  gain  aonw 
substantial  reward  for  his  eSbrta^coBsump- 
tive  symptoms  began  to  manifest  themselves, 
and  uter  eight  years'  struggle  with  declining 
health  Egan  died  at  PentonviUe.  3  Oct.  1842, 
^ed  43.  His  beat  plate,  and  hia  last,  exe- 
cuted under  the  most  trying  circiuBstancea. 
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was  '  Euglish  Hospitality  in  tlie  Olden  Time,' 
after  G.  Cattermole.   Among  his  other  en- 

Savings  were  '  Love's  Rererie,'  after  J.  R. 
erbert,  RA., '  Abbot  Boniface,'  after  O.  S. 
Newton Jt.  A.,  "Die  Momingafter  theWredc/ 
after  0.  BentlOT,  *  The  Study,'  after  E.  Stone, 
'TleMoumer,  alter  J.  M.  Moore, 'The  Young 
Wife,'  'The  Citation  of  Wyclifte,'  'The  Tri- 
bunal of  the  Inquisition,'  and  other  pictures 
after  S,  J.  E.  Jones,  and  a  portrait  of  John 
Lodge,  librarian  at  Cambndge,  after  Wal- 
misley.  Egan,  who  married  young,  left  a 
funily,  for  whom  a  aubscription  was  nused 
by  his  Mends. 

[RedgntTe'i  Diet,  of  ArtialB ;  Ottle/s  Diet,  of 
Itecent  and  larin^  Artist* ;  AadrMen'a  Haod- 
bucbfiit  Supfentich^lininler;  AKUaioii,1842, 
p.  256.]  L.  C. 

EGAN,  JOHN  (1760P-1810),  chairman 
of  KiHfti"*'*"'.  CO.  Dublin,  was  bom  about 
1750 at  Charlenlie,  to.  Coric,  where  lus  &ther 
was  a  beneficed  clergyman,  and  having  en- 
tered Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  a  stzar,  he 
graduated  there  B.A.  1773,  and  LL.B.  1776 ; 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him, 
konom  cautd,  in  1790.  He  was  called  to 
the  Irish  bar  in  1778,  and,  chiefly  through 
the  friendahip  of  Lord  Avonmote,  chief  baron 
of  the  exchequer,  he  made  eood  way  in  his 
profession.  In  due  course  he  received  his 
silk  gown ;  in  1787  he  was  elected  a  bencher 
of  the  Hon.  Society  of  Bang's  Inns,  Dublin; 
and  for  several  years  before  bis  death  he 
held  tiie  judi<ual  office  of  chairman  of  Kil- 
mwinbfi"'  For  a  considerable  time  he  had 
been  in  the  xeoeipt  of  a  very  large  share  of 
buainesa  as  a  jmcUnng  barrister,  but  his 
quarrel  with  Henry  Grattan  was  profes- 
sionally most  injurious  to  him.  In  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  he  represented  B&Uyna- 
kill  1789-90,  and  Tallagh,  co.  Waterford, 
1790-1800,  and  his  boldness  as  a  member, 
especially  on  the  question  of  the  legislative 
union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  well 
known  to  the  student  of  Irish  history.  He 
died  in  1810. 

[Todd's  Cat  of  Dublin  Ghradnatw:  Dablio 
Almanacs  and  Directories;  PhilUpa's  Curranaod 
his  Contamporariea.]  B.  H.  B, 

EGAN,  PIEBOE,  the  elder  (1772-1819), 
author  *  Life  in  Londcni,'  is  believed  to 
liaTB  been  bom  in  Loudon  in  1772.  From  an 
ea^time  be  dwelt  in  the  suburbs,  add  con- 
tinned  to  reside  then  until  his  death,  making 
frequent  ffiraeditions  to  eveiy  part  of  England 
where  notable  races,  prize  fights,  matches^r 
amusementswereexpectedtotakeplace.  By 
1812  his  reptitatlon  was  established  as  '  re- 
ports of  Bportiiig  etenta'  in  the  newspapers, 


and  his  iiaprotnptu  epigrams,  songs,  and  wit- 
ticisma  enjoyed  a  wide  circulation.  In  that 
yeaTfhavingsecured  a  permanent  eng^ement, 
which  he  held  until  tne  end  of  1823,  as  the 
accredited  purveyor  of  sporting  news  on  a 
journal  printed  by  E.  Young,ha  married  and 
settled,  and  his  son.  Pierce  l^gan  the  younger 
[q.  v.],  was  bom  in  1814.  ui  the  same  year 
ne  wrote  and  set  in  type  and  worked  off  witii 
his  own  hands  a  book  (^p.  144)  concerning 
the  Prince  R^nt  and  Miss  Robinson,  entitled 
*  The  Mistress  of  Roy  alty ;  or  the  Lovesof  Flori- 
zel  andPerdita,printedby  and  for  Pierce  £^an,' 
1814.  His  declaration  of  authorship,  ugned. 
and  dated  26  Jan.  1843,  is  extant.  In  1818 
he  wrote  andpublishedaserial  work,  monthly^ 
called  '  Boziana ;  or  Sketches  of  Modem  Pu- 
rism,' giving  memoirs  and  portraits  oS  all 
the  most  celebrated  pugilists,  contemporai^ 
and  antecedent,  with  full  n^rta  m  thew 
Teroective  prize  ^it^  Tictories,  and  defeats^ 
t^  with  80  much  spirited  humour,  yet  irith 
such  close  attention  to  accuracy,  that  the 
work  holds  a  unique  poutton.  It  was  ooB- 
tinued  in  several  volumes,  with  copperplates, 
to  1824.  At  this  date,  havbg  aeen  that  Lon- 
doners read  with  aviditrf  his  accounts  of- 
country  sports  and  pastimes,  he  oonoaived 
the  idea  of^a  similar  description  of  the  amuse- 
ments pursued  by  sporting  men  in  town. 
Accordingly  he  announced  the  publication  ot 
'  Life  in  London '  in  shillingniunDers,  monthly, 
and  secured  the  aid  of  Geoi^  Oruikshank 
[q.  v.]  and  his  brother,  Isaac  Robert  Cruik- 
shank  [q.  v.],  to  draw  and  et^rave  the  iUu»> 
trations  in  aquatint,  to  be  cotoured  by  hand. 
Geoige  IV  had  caused  Egan  tobe  prosented  at 
court,  and  at  race  accepted  the  dedication  of 
the  forthcoming  work.  This  was  the  awre 
generous  on  the  king's  part  because  he 
must  have  known  himself  to  have  been  often 
satirised  and  caricatured  mercilessly  in  the 
'Green  Bag' literature  by  G.  Oruikshank, 
the  intendea  illustrator.  On  15  July  1821 
appeared  the  first  number  of  '  Life  in  Lon- 
don ;  or,  The  Day  and  Night  Scenes  of  Jerry 
Hawthorn,  Esq.,  and  his  elegant  friend,  Co- 
rinthian Tom,  accompanied  by  Bob  Logic, 
the  Oxonian,  in  their  Rambles  and  Sprees 
through  the  Metropolis.'  The  suocess  was 
instantaneous  and  unprecedented.  '  It  took 
both  town  and  country  by  storm.'  So  great 
was  the  demand  for  copies,  increating  with 
the  publication  of  each  anccesslTO  number, 
month  by  month,  that  the  colourista  could 
not  keep  pace  with  the  printers.  The  alter* 
nate  scenes  of  high  life  and  low  life,  the 
contrasted  characters,  and  revelations  of 
misery  side  by  side  with  prodigal  Waste  and 
follr,  attracted  attention,  ^hUe  tluf  tiradtj 
of  dialogue  and  description  new  S»ggadt- 
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Many  years  afterwards  (mthe  'ComHlI  Mo- 
^axine,  October  1860,  No.  viii.  De  Juventute 
in  his '  Roundabout  Papers  *)  W.  M.  Thacke- 
ray described  the  impression  left  on  him  by 
bis  earh^  perosal  of  the  book,  together  with 
a  muen  later  menual  and  partial  disen- 
chaatmoat,  but  itd  fall  justiee  to  the  deTer 
ilbutntiom  which  so  la^ly  contributed  to 
the  snccesB  of  tiie  work  (see  his  paper  on 
Qroikshank  in  the  We*tmmtter  Beview, 
1840).  Xmitationa  and  pirated  copies  1^ 
peaied,  both  of  the  text  and  pictures.  The 
chief  <n  the  former  were '  Beol  Life  in  Lon- 
don; or,  The  Rambles  and  Adventures  of 
Bob  Tallybo,  Esq.,  and  his  Cousin,  the  Hon. 
Tom  DashallT  through  the  Metropolis.  By 
an  Amateur,'  illustrated  by  W.  Heath  and 
H.  Aiken,  Dighton,  Brooke,  Rowlandson,  &c., 
May  1821,  and  following  months  to  1822,  in 
sixpenny  numbers.  This  was  a  favoured  rival 
to  'Life  in  Ij(»idon,'  and  there  was  a  suspicion 
that  Egan  was  its  author,  but  this  is  impro- 
bable. Other  imitations  were  David  Carey's 
*  life  in  Pans,  the  Rambles  of  Dick  Wildfire,' 
&e.,inaatratedlbT  George  Cruikshank,'  1821; 
'  Tub  SpresB  of  Tom,  Jerry,  and  Logick  [«c] ;  * 
'  A  New  Song  of  Flash,  Fashion,  Frolic,  and 
Fun,'  with  general  heading  of '  Life  in  Lon- 
don,' and  clumsv  woodcut  copies  of  groups 
after  Cruikahank.  The  latter  was  puUished 
and  signed  James  Catnachfin  Seven  Dials, 
23  March 1823,  price  twopence.  Innumerable 
pictures  appeared, representing  the  characters 
and  incidents ;  print  publishers  made  their 
market  of  the  excitement,  and  the  streets  at 
ni^ht  wore  certainly  not  quieter  or  '  sporting 
cnbs '  less  frequented  when  fashion  adopted 
'Timi  and  Jerry' habits.  Atnuuty<tfthe^y- 
booses  dramatic  vomona  increased  the  noto- 
riety. First  of  these  was  Mr.  W.  Bar^more's 
play,  produced  at  the  Boyal  Amphitheatre 
on  Monday,  17  Sept.  1821 ;  Qomersal  acted 
Corinthian  Tom,  Jones  and  Herring  took  Jerry 
Hawthorn  and  Bob  Logic.  At  the  Olympic, 
an  extraTaganza  called  '  Life  in  London,  by 
Charles  L  M.  Dibdin  the  younger  [see  under 
DiBDur,  Chablbs],  was  produced  on  12  Nov. 
1821,  with  Baker,  Oxberry,  and  Sam  Vale 
as  Tom,  Jerry,  and  L(^ic.  W.  T.  Moncrieff 
(sapposied  ^udonym  of  W.  J.  Thorns)  wrote 
the  oramatic  version  for  the  Adelphi, '  Tom 
and  Jerry ;  or.  Life  in  London,'  with  many 
songs  and  glees,  costume  and  scenery  super- 
intended by  Robert  Cruikshank.  Induced 
on  Mmnday,  26  Nor.  1821,  it  had  a  great 
'run,'  withniench,  W.  Burroughs, and  Wil- 
kiason  aa  Tom,  Jeny,  and  I^gic,  Walboum 
and  Sanders  for  Dusty  Bob  and  Black  Sol, 
Mrs.  Baker  and  Mrs.  Waylett  as  Corinthian 
Kate  and  Sue.  This  ver^on  was  adopted 
tkraughout  the  country  and  ii^  the  United 

y-^ff-  vf. 


States,  everywhere  securing  crowded  houses. 
Tom  Dibdin  [q.  v.],  Farrel,  and  Douglas  Jer^ 
rold  separaten'  dramatised  it  during  1821  and 
1822.  For  Barton,  Egan  himseu  prepared 
a  dramatic  version  producedat  Sadler's  Wells 
on  Monday,  8  Apnl  1822,  with  Elliott,  Bob 
Keeley,  and  Vato  as  Tom,  Jerry,  and  Logic. 
In  this  veiuoii,  intended  for  Covent  GazcteB, 
in  December  1821,  ^an  had  pUnned  to 
many  Hawthorn  and  Mary  Rosebud,  when 
'  Jerrysees  his  folly,  aclmowledges  his  error, 
with  Hawthorn Hiil  inperspectire,'  and  con- 
eludes  with  'Tom  and  Girinthian  Kate  made 
happy.'  Postponed  for  six  months  and  trans- 
feired  to  Sadler's  Wells  it  was  performed  191 
nights.   The  book  was  translated  at  Paris  by 

M.  S  in  1822.  At  this  date  (1822)  £^ 

lived  at  Spann's  Buildings,  St.  Pancras.  At 
Paris  the  French  translation  was  entitled 
'The  English  Diorama;  or.  Picturesque 
Rambles  m  London,'  1822.  On  2  June,  at 
the  Cobui^  Theatre,  was  produced  T.  Ctreen- 
wood's  'Death  of  life  in  London;  ot,  Tom 
and  Jeny's  Funeral.' 

In  1828  Egan,  rebokii^the  pirates  and 
plagiarists,  j^oduced  hia '  Mniah  to  the  Ad^ 
ventures  of  Tom,  Jerry,  and  Logic,  in  their 
Pursuits  through  Life  in  and  out  of  liondon, 
with  numerous  coloured  illustrations  by  Ro 
bert  Cruikshank '  (n.  d.)  In  ttiji^  he  intro- 
duced for  more  01  the  country  sports  and 
misadventures,  anticipating,  and  no  doubt 
suggesting,  much  of  the  character  of  Dickens's 
'  Pi^wick  Papers,*  which  were  soon  to  follow 
and  to  excel  it.  He  felt  bound  to  dispUy 
the  consequences  of  such  reckless  prodigality 
and  riot,  oy  now  introducing  more  serious 
incidents:  theinconstancy, degradation, and 
suicide  of  £ate,  the  misery  and  deathbed  <»E 
Logic,  the  sufferings  as  a  convict  of '  splwdid 
Jem,'  the  sickness  and  remorse  of  Jerxy,  who 
reforms,  retreats  to  the  country,  marries  Maiy 
Rosebud,  his  early  sweetheart,  and  developes 
into  a  generous  huidlord  and  justice  of  peace ; 
with  t£e  death  of  Corinthian  Tom,  who  bniaka 
his  neck  at  a  steeplechase.  Strangely  enough 
this  concluding  portion  of  the  work  remuned 
wholly  unknown  to,  or  forgotten  1^,  Thacke- 
ray, who  writes  of  it  as  thoiu;'b  merely  sug^ 
gifted  and  never  executed.  It  was  reissued 
in  1871  by  John  Camden  Hotten,  with  the 
original  thirty-six  aquatint  plates.  Posaesfr- 
ing  less  of  'rattling  gaiety'  there  is  plenty  of 
incident  and  more  literary  polish  than  in  the 
antecedent '  Life.'  "Sl&xi  spent  most  of  hia 
time  between  the  publication  of  tliese  two 
books  in  varied  literary  work.  He  reported 
and  published  a  fuU '  Account  of  the  Trial 
of  John  Thurtell  and  Joseph  Hunt '  for  the 
murder  of  "William  Weare.  'With  an  af^ 
^dix  disclosing  aomQ  extraordinary  fbct^ 
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■exclusively  iji  the  posseseion  of  the  editor,' 
-1894.  It  w&a  unified  as  a  fact  that  ThurfeU 
^ven  hours  befbre  his  execution  had  said : 
*Jl  j8per)iap8 -wrong  In  my  mtuatioa,  but  I 
own  1  should  like  to  tead  Pierce  Bgan'a 
faMJoijnt  of  the  great  fight  yesterday,*  mean- 
ing one  between  Tom  Sinriug  and  Langan. 
Slgan  Was  TCi»ent  at  the  Old  Bailey  sessions 
on  80  pet  1.6S4,  at  the  trial  of  ^enry  Faunt- 
leroy  fa. t.1  for  ibniery,  and  pul^lished  a  full 
»epMt.  In  189S  he  bad  issued  <The  Life 
4nd  EttqiiocdjiMuy  Adventures  of  S..  B.  Hay- 
ward,  denon^insted  the  Modem  Ifapheath/ 
a  hwnwayman  condemned  to- death  and  exe- 
ctit^96KoT.1821.  In  1821  Egan  wrote  a 
Ituniorous  acconnt.<^f  a  trial  in  the  conrt  of 
common  ple^,  SS  April,  entitled '  The  Fancy 
^og's  Man  versta  Young  $adboy  tneMiUing 
QuaW.*  Mr.  Gore  was  tie  tailor,  Edmund 
Foster  pleading  to  he  a  minor,  (he  defendant. 
Egan  {unwished  the  '  slang  phrases '  to  Fran- 
eisGrose's 'Dictionary  of  wieVulgarTongue,' 
1838*  On  Sunday,  1  Feb.  1^4,  mthpiotto 
of  '  Our  )dng  and  country,'  he  commenced 

SNnijg  'Fierce  Egan's  Lif^  in  London  and 
i^rtiijg  Gnide,'  a  weekly  newspaper,  price 
4.,  aft«rwftrcts  merging  into  'Belt's  Life  in 
Londoh.'  His  portrait,  drawn  by  G^rge 
fifaaivless,  engraved  by  Charles  Tnmer.  was 
imbluhed  'at  Pierce  E^n's  tin?  crib  in 
Gha^eery  Lane,'  1824.  He  published  in  tbe 
name  year  his  more  ambitions  work,  well 
illustrated  by  Theodore  Lane,  and  dedicated 
to  Edmund  Kean,  'The  Life  of  an  Actor;' 
thiQ  hero,  Peregrine  Froteus,  ending  with  a 
auQMssful  perrormance  before  royalty,  after 
all  the  rieiasitudes  of  provincial  engagements 
land  poverty.  This  work  was  popular,  and, 
«omD)encing  in  January  1824,  was  cpmpleted 
ii|  1826.  In  1837  appeared  Eg«n's  'Anao- 
dotep,  Original  and  Selected,  of  the  Turf,  the 
Ofaape,  the  Ring,  and  the  Stage,  embellished 
«fith  thirteen  coloured  plates  by  Theodore 
lane^'  His '  Walks  through  Bath,'  and  his 
'Trip  to.  Ascot  Races,'  1828,  preceded  the 
lasqe  of  His  poem  entitled '  The  Show  Folks,' 
enjbelHshed  with  nine  designs  on  wood  by 
the  late  Theodore  Lane,  engraved  by  John 
Thoi^pson,  1^1,  accompaniM  by  an  interesb- 
tug  memoir  of  X^ane  [q.  v.],  who  had  died 
S8  May  1838.  This  boob  was  written  by  %Bn 
to  benefit  Ijane's  widow  and  children.  His 
^lifeof  an  Actor'had  been  planned  to  bene- 
m  Lane  in  1834.  In  ISQl  he  pnbUshed 
'  Matdisws'a  Ooinie  Annual ;  or,  The  Snuff- 
^x  and  the  Leetd  Bird:  an  original  hn- 
^ouTous  poem  ^  Pierce  E^an.'  Hii  im- 
pprtapt  work, '  netce  Egan's  Book  of  jSporta 
and  MiTTOT  01  lAfe,'  was  cotnpleted,  after  se- 
rial ^blicatioiK  in  1833,  and  is  a  worthy 
companion  of  Qone't '  Brery  Day  Book/  aiid 


the  l>est  work  of  its  class,  fully  illustrated  on 
everr  vari^y  of  country  sports  and  pastiraea, 
invaloable  for  reference.  Egan's  next  work 
was  a  serial  dedicated  by  express  permisraoti 
to  tj^e  young  Queen  Victoria,  and  completed 
on  New  Year's  day  1888,  entitled  <  the  Pil- 
mms  of  the  Th^ea  in  Search  ot  the  Na- 
UonaL'  This  undertaking  ifitoodnDed  to  ft 
-wider  public  the  arUstif  ments  of  his  eoa 
Pierce,  who  designed  ai»  eddied  the  nume- 
rous illustrations  of  'Oteenwidt  Park,' '  lUcb- 
ardson's  Show,'  'Hampton  Races,'  'The 
Match  GirV  '  TheRiver,^  •  Windsor/ '  Vaux- 
hall,'  '  Gravesend/  '  Source  of  the  Thames/ 
*  The  Nons  Light/  *  tord  Mayor's  Show/  &c. 
Egan's  latery  ears  were  spent  in  peaceful  re- 
tirament.  Ine  editor  of '  Bell's  Lifis  in  Lott- 
don'  wrote:  'Pierce  was,  wit^  all  his  oddi- 
ties, a  right-minded  fellow,  and  was  respected 
by  all  to  whom  he  was  known.'  Ainong  his 
numerous  fugitive  works  were '  fancy  ditties ' 
of  every  description,  mirthful  and  swiouB,  but 
never  offensive;  also  gmde-todu  tp  OnUisy 
Liverpool,  ftc,  for  he  knew  eree^  spot  in 
Great  Britain.  '  Tho  ^tnan  histMian  ot  the 
ring  and  sporting  jourtMltst '  died  on  FHday, 
8  Aug.  1849,  at  his  house  in  PentottTilu, 
London,  'aged  77  years,'  leaving  a  lanre 
funily  behind  him,  'most  of  v/hom  are  ame 
to  take  eare  of  themselTee'  {BOPt  X^). 

[Works  cited  throughout;  John  Camden  Hot- 
ten  B  Preface  to  his  edirioo  of  Lifo  in  London, 
1870;  ChariesHindley'sLifesDdTiinasof  Jamea 
Catnaeh,  1878;  Emnipean  IbgwDe,  Kovonber 
1821 ;  Oeot  Hag.  new  ser.  xxxU.  M8 :  BaU'a 
laft  in  London,  13  Ang.  1849,  to;]  J.  W.  B. 

EGAN,  PIERCE,  the  younger  (1814- 
1880),  novelist,  son  of  l^erce  £^an  [q.  t.I, 
the  author  of '  Life  in  Londtm/  and  aasoeiatecl 
witii  him  in  several  ci  his  vroiks,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1814j  and  eariy  showed  a  taste 
for  drawing.  He  was  edncated  to  follow  art 
profesaionalhr,  became  a  close  frequenter  ot 
theatres,  and  made  sketches  durii^p  the  psi^ 
formances,  afterwards  etching  these  deeigns, 
which  were  published  as  frtmtispiecea  to  the 
plays  in  Davidge*s  'Acting  Drama.'  Hia 
most  ambitious  work  as  an  wtist  was  a  series 
of  etchings  to  illustrate  his  father's  serial, 
'  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Thames  in  Search  of  the 
National/  1837.  These  were  so  soocessful 
and  promising  that  he  might  have  taken  & 
fair  position  as  an  illustrator,  and  been  well 
remnnerated,  but  he  preferred  novel  writii^. 
His  novels  secured  a  ready  sale:  being  6ibc 
Issued  in  weeU^  numbers,  snd  anenrardsia 
volumes.  Sevml  of  than  contuned  weod- 
cuts  and  etchings  by  the  authcv.  Among- 
these  were  *  Wat  Tyler,'  in  8  books,  1841,  re- 
published     1851,  full  oi  ^lastly  incidenta 
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of  slaughter,  with  love  scenes;  'Robin  Hood;' 
'  Adam  Bel^  Olrm  o'  the  Clengh,  and  Wil- 
liam of  OloudesUe/  a  long  story  of  woodlaAd 
adTentnrea,  1842,  with  one  of  Egan's  b6st 
etchi^ ; '  PWul  Jones,'  the  privateer,  2  vols., 
with  ^;an'a  itched  firontispiece  and  designs 
ita  wood,  IB^.   Othat  eariy  works  wen, 
'ThisLondcni  Apprentice,  and  iheQoldsmith's 
Saiightet  ofEast  Chepe ;'  *  Edward  the  Black 
Pmoe;  fHr,FeudalDi^;'*Bnd*CU{tonGze7; 
or,  Lore  and  Wan'  a  tale  of  the  (Mmean 
war,  published  in  1864-S.  In8pLtec^tlid,ex- 
tnTBgant  narrations  of  ^dal  omelty,  tltese 
eariy  worla  were  inoffensive,  never  immoral 
nor  irreligpotu.   But  their  unreality,  owing 
to  their  author's  superfldal  Imowledge  01 
history,  is  veary  conspicuous.  He  contributed 
to  the  early  volumes  of  the  *  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News,'  started  in  1842,  and  from  7  July 
1840  to  the  end  of  1861  edited  the '  Home 
Circle.'  In  Nos.  68-119,  vols,  iii-v.  of  tfcis 
work,  endii^  ll  Oct.  1861,  reappeared,  ex- 
tends and  recast',  his  'QnintynllatSys,  the 
Blacksmidi  of  Antwerp,*  afterwards  reissued 
separately  in  lilmry  finin  with  illusCration& 
An  early  edBtimi  lud  been  pnblished  aBout 
1899.   H«  wrote  in  Jannaxr  1857  for  *  Rey- 
'  noldi^  HiaeeUany/  Noa.  444-8,  a  popular 
Christmas. fltory  called  'TheWaits;'  since 
KpuUished  in  John  DicWs  series  of '  English 
IfovBla,'No.l09.  Aleoin'Reynolds'sMwceU 
lany,*  •  The  Faiae  Step ;  or  the  (^le  and  the 
Co^age'  (began  21  Feb.  1867,  ended  S  Oct., 
VoB.  460-83).   He  then  transferred  himself 
to  the  '  London  Journal,'  to  the  success  of 
which  he  lai^y  contributed,  remaining  on« 
of  its  most  attractive  contributors  untu  the 
end  of  his  life.   Sir  John  Gilbert  illustrated 
many  of  the  following  works.   On  6  Dec. 
i857,  in  Tol.  zxvi.  No.  667,  appeared  the  first 
AaptetB  of  Cgan*8  '  Flower  of  the  Flock.* 
Itmded  in  No.  669,  and  was  next  week  fol- 
lowed by  'The  Snafee  in  the  Qrass'  (8  May 
1868.ai^inff97NoT.  1868,inNo.790).  A 
note  ftom  taence  ^(an  to  this  pnbHe  craved 
leave  at  a1»ence  for  a  brief  period  *  to  recruit 
kaltfa  and  stren^fth.'  Otherwise  he  was  sin- 
gahuty  anobtrusive,and  avoided  all  personal 
a^piabUes.    He  had  married,  and  already  had 
Beverai  children,  enjoying  a  fair  income  dfi- 
nred  from  his  literary  work.  He  afterwards 
(tefelobed  &  completely  different  sMe  from 
Us  earW' feudal  extravagances,  and  delighted 
m  raial  scenMr  i^teritai^igled  with  tragic  inci- 
dntsof  town  poverty  and  aristocratic  splen- 
door.   Deepite  sensationalism  and  contrasts 
of  Tanlu  and  classes,  there  was  always  a  sin- 
gidsr  cbwrm  of  purity  and  wholesome  honesty 
la  all  hu  '  tiondott  Journal '  seriab.  In  1868 
and  )86iB  a  new  proprietor  of.  the  *  Journal/ 
ta  eneoonge  •  ^|1iisr  taste  amonjf  the  pvr- 


chaaers  of  penny  miseellanias,  dispensed  wit& 
Iran's  services  and  reprinted  three  novels  by 
S&  Walter  Scottl  But  the  circulation  of  the 

*  J oumal '  diminished,  so  that  Pierce  Egan  wag 
twain  summoned  to  restore  the  popularity, 
^is  he  attempted,  somewhat  hnmealy,  with 
a  sli^t  sto^  called '  The  Love  Teat '  (16  Jan. 
1869,  in  vol.  xxix.,  completed  in  No.  iW  on 
!J8  March).  After  a  short  interval  he  began 
a  new  story,  With  his  best  power,  '  Love 
me.  Leave  me  Not'  (92  Oct  1869,  endintf 
SOJune  1860,  Noll.  797-^).  In  rapid  mcr 
cession,  with  undiinmished  success,  there  fol- 
lowed *inie  Wonder  of  Kingswood  Chaoe' 
(6  Oct  1860  to  6  July  1861,  Nos.  817-66)  i 
*Imogine;  or  The  Marble  Heart'  (7  Sept. 
1861  to  14  June  1862,  Nos.  866-905);  "Ab 
Scarlet  Flower,'  in  which  he  went  back  to 
cavalier  days  (7  June  1862  to  16  Nov.,  Nos. ' 
904-27);  'The  Poor  Girl,'  one  of  his  best 
known  novels-  (on  1  Nov.  186^  to  6  Sept. ' 
1803) ;  *  Such  is  Life '  (6  Deo.  1863  to  2  J(^ 
1864,  Nos.  982-1012)  i  *  Fair  Liliaa '  (14  Jan. 
1866  to  16Dec.  1866,  Nos.  1040-88)  j  'The- 
Light  of  Love ;  or  the  Diamond  and  tivi 
Snowdrop '  (28  April  1866  to  16  Feb.  1667, ' 
Nos.  1107-49) ;  *  Eve ;  or  The  Angel  of  Inno- 
cence,'anotha  widely  popular  w<m^  (18  May 
to  21  Deo.  1887,  Nos.  1162-93).  The  in* 
oessant  totl  and  excitement  of  such  r»»id 
modoetion  told  on  him,  hnt  *  Eye '  embodied 
bis  best UioughtSfWhiohlacked  neither  poetay 
of  expression  nor  some  higher  flights  of  ima- 
gination, sueh  as  his  early  years  had  never 
promised.  His  personal  mends  valued  him 
for  his  manly  qualities)  and  his  readers  ad- 
mired him.  He  wrote  nothing  in  vol.  xlvii.^ 
but  resumed  on  6  Sept.  18%  with  '  The 
Blue-eyed  Witch;  or  not  a  Friend  in  the 
World '  (ending  8  May  1869,  Nos.  1280-66). 
Henceforwrad  his  powers  diminished,  as 
may  be  seen  in  his  wild  and  g^iastly  storj^ 

*  My  Love  Eate ;  or  the  Dreadftil  Secret '  . 
(6N0T.  16e9to7Mayl870,NoB.lfiei-1817)f 
and  in  his  attempt  to  trade  on  his  f{»mer 
success  with  *The  Poor  Oirl'  (a  study  of  a' 
virtuous  maiden  triumphing  over  (tersectt-^ 
tions  and  temptations)  by  his  adding  a  com- 
panion nov^l  entitled  'The  Poor  Boy  *  (8  Oct. . 
1870  to  8  April  1871,  Nos.  1839-65).  Of 
other  works  the  titlee  aad  dates  were  theee ; 
'Mark  Jarrett's  Daisy,  the  Wild  Flower  of 
Haselbrook '  (96  Nov.  1871  to  26  May  1873, 
Nos.  1808-1424,  in  vol.  W.);  'Ever  my 
Queen'  (16  Feh.  to  6  July  1873,  Nos.  1462- 
1482);  'Her  First  Love' (21  M&n!hto8Aag.^ 
1874,  Nos.  1619-39,  In  voL  lz.)j  *Fal«e, 
and  FraU'  (IS  Feb.  to  19  June  IWS,  Am. 
1866-84)  I  *  The  Pride  of  Birth'  (SO  Nor." 
1875  to  1  April  1876,  Ko^  16de-36) ;  '  Twd 
toung  hearts'  (26  Nov.  1676  to  14  AprQ 
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1877,  Nos.  1669-79) ;  then,  after  short  inter- 
vals,'His  Sworn  Bride'  (15  Dec  1877  to 
4  May  1878,  Nos.  1714-34,  in  voL  Ixvi.) ; 
•  Loved  in  Secret '  (2  Nov.  1878  to  29  March 

1879,  Nos.  1760-81) ;  and,  his  hitest  work  of 
nil,  at  fint  entitled '  A.  Shadow  on  the  Tbres- 
boldf*  but  tJie  name  having  been  anticipated 
elsewhere,  it  was  changed  to  '  A  Shadow  on 
the  Future'  (13 Bee.  1879,ending  on  G  March 

1880,  Nob.  1818-53,  in  vol.  Ixxi.)  He  was 
a  liberal  in  politics,  and  had  been  for  some 
time  connected  with  the  '  Weekly  Times.' 
He  is  deservedly  accounted  '  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  cheap  literature.'  His  '  Snake  in  the 
Grass '  was  republished  in  1887.  He  died 
on  6  July  1880. 

[W<»ks  mentioned  above,  with  dates;  obi- 
bun  notice  in  Athen«im,  No.  3760,  p.  49,  &&] 

J.  W.  E. 

EGBERT  or  EOGBEBHT,  Sunt  (63^ 
7^),  was  an  Angle,  doubtless  a  Northnm- 
brian,  of  noUe  lineage,  who  some  time  after 
6S3  went  to  Ireland.  Among  bis  companions 
there  were  ^thelhun,  broUier  of  i£tnelwine, 
snlMequentlT  bishop  of  Lindsey,  and  the  more 
famous  Ceadda.  Young  men  visited  Ireland 
either  for  study  or  to  cultivate  in  its  highest 
form  the  monastic  life.  Ecgbeiht  was  one  of 
those  who  *  Tinted  the  celts  of  the  masters,' 
and  were  entertuned  without  cost  and  re- 
ceived gratuitous  instruction  from  the  hos- 
pitable islanders.  But  in  664  a  terrible  plague 
desolated  both  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Eog- 
berht  and  ^thelwine  were  seized  with  the 
disorder  when  sojourning  at  the  monastery 
of  RathraelugHt  &  house  placed  by  some  in 
CVmnaught,  and  identified  by  others  with 
Mellifont,  near  Broghedajiut  in  both  cases 
on  insufficient  evidence.  Fearing  that  death 
was  at  hand,  Ecgberht,  as  Bada  was  tcSA  by  a 
hoary  priest  who  had  beaxd  the  story  from 
l<;cgDenit  himself,  prayed  that  he  might  have 
time  f<)f  repentance,  and  vowed  solemnly  that 
if  be  recovered  he  would  never  return  to 
BritMn,  would  recite  the  whole  psalter  every 
day,  and  would  fast  a  day  and  a  night  in 
every  week.  His  comrade  died,  but  Ecgberht 
recovered  and  became  a  priest  and  a  monk. 
For  the  rest  of  his  long  me  he  kept  his  vows 
and  soon  won  a  great  reputation  for  humi- 
lity, kindness,  contineocy^  simplicity,  and 
justice.  He  added  to  his  old  vows  a  new 
one,  that  he  would  only  refresh  himself  once 
a  day  in  Lent,  (he  forty  days  before  Christ- 
mas, and  the  forty  after  Penteoost,  and  then 
only  on  a  limited  quantity  of  bread  and 
Bldmmed  milk.  He  was  exceptionally  learned 
in  the  scriptures,  The  students  and  monks 
from  England  sought  his  counsel.  One  of 
UkFO*  Higbald,  aftenr&r^s  ^  fibbot  {n  TJiid- 


sey,  relates  how  Ecgberht  told  him  that  ha 
knew  a  man  in  Ireland  who  on  the  night  of 
(>eadda's  death  {2  March  672)  saw  in  a  vision 
the  spirit  of  Cedd,  his  brother,  descending 
from  heaven  with  an  angel  hrafc  to  fetch  hia 
brother  to  hia  reward  in  the  celestial  realms 
Bseda  suqwcted  that  Ecgberiit  himself  had 
this  vision,  but  is  not  sore.  In  later  timea, 
however,  there  was  no  hesitation  in  making 
Ecgberht  the  witness  of  this  miracle  (Flor. 
WiQ.  s.  a.  672).  Twelve  years  later  Ec»- 
bedit  boldly  remoostzated  with  the  rasa 
Ecgfrith,  king  of  the  Northumbrians,  who, 
as  part  of  his  policy  of  war  against  the  (Teltio 
neighbours  and  tributaries  of  his  kingdom, 
carried  on  an  unprovoked  war  with  the 
friendly  Irish.  E^frith's  deatii  next  year 
in  his  war  with  the  Picts  was  generally  re- 
garded as  the  penalty  of  his  ne^ect  of  Ecg- 
berht's  counsel.  Et^berht's  vow  kept  him 
awa;^  from  Britain,  but  he  was  seized  with  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  preach  thegospel  to  the 
heathen  Germans  beytnd  the  sea,  espeeiallj^ 
the  Friuans  and  the  old  Saxons.  If  thu 
ambitions  scheme  should  ML,  he  vould  at 
least  be  able  to  visit  the  threshold  of  the 
apostles  at  Rome.  He  chose  hia  companions 
and  his  ship,  but  at  the  last  moment  a  monk 
from  Melrose  who  was  among  them  waa 
warned  by  his  old  abbot,  Boisil,  in  a  dream 
to  tell  Ecgberht  to  desi8t,and  visit  instead  the 
monasteries  of  Golumba.  Ecgberht  hesitated 
until  the  message  was  repeated  in  a  second 
and  clearer  vision.  A  storm  now  cast  his 
ship  on  the  coast,  and  he  finally  desisted 
from  his  missionary  journey.  But  he  en- 
couraged others  to  go  where  it  was  forbidden 
for  him  to  enter.  Wihtberht,  an  Engliah- 
man,  long  an  ukchorite  in  Ireland,  under- 
took the  Friuan  misoon  in  090.  He  Labonxed 
two  years  without  result  and  then  retimed 
in  despair.  But  in  692  Ecgberfat  found  in 
WiUibrord  [q.  v.]  and  his  tw^ve  compamcms 
morefortunatemissionaries.  It wss not, how- 
ever, until  some  years  had  ela^ued  thatEc^ 
berht  proceeded  to  fulfil  the  divine  command. 
He  was  still  living  among  the  Scots  when 
about  705  he  was  consulted  by  F-flnwnnd, 
the  Northumbrian  noble  whom  the  enielt7 
of  King  Osred  had  driven  into  a  monastery. 
At  the  monk's  request  Ecgberht  consecrated 
an  altar  for  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter.  Ha 
also  bade  Eanmund  build  a  chapel  on  a 
hill  covered  with  thorn  coverts,  the  luunt 
of  robbers.  Eenmnnd  AilfiUed  his  request. 
Perhaps  Utan  the  Scot,  one  (tf  Eanmund's 
most  zealous  disciples,  came  from  Ecgberht 
{MiKBLvmr,  *(?armett  de  abbatibcw  oellaa 
sute/  in  T.  Aknois's  ^jmieon  of  Dwkam^ 
i.  270-3,  lloUs  Ser.)  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  relator  qf  this  stpry  spealq  pf  Ecgbo^t 
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bishop,  while  Bseda  always  describes  him  as 
mmSbpia.  But  Aleuin  twice  (Fi  to 
USrorth  ;  and  Versus  dn  Sancta  ^boracensia 
EceUgieB,  in  J&FF^,  vi.  43, 112)  describes  Ecg- 
berht  as  a  bishop,  just  as  ^Ethelwulf  does. 
Desgite  the  sanctity  of  Ecgberht's  life  and  his 
orthodoxy  on  all  the  joints  of  controveray  be- 
tween the  Roman  and  Celtic  churches,  B^a 
either  ignores  or  forgets  that  he  had  in  any 
sense  too  character  m  a  bishop. 

At  last,  in  716,  Ecgbeifat  went  on  his  mis- 
sion to  lona.  The  Celtic  Easter  and  tonsure 
had  already  lost  ^imd  even  In  the  centre 
of  Celtic  Christianity.  Adamnan  [q.  v.]  had 
become  unce  686  an  advocate  of  tlie  Roman 
usages ;  and  after  the  synod  of  Tara  in  693 
all  uie  northern  Scots  but  a  few  Columban 
monasteries  had  conformed  to  Rome.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  Ecgberht  became  an  x  ions 
for  their  conTersion,  though  he  himself  could 
hardly  have  been  of  the  Celtic  party  even 
before  this.  But  on  Adomnan's  death  schism 
broke  out  in  lona.  'WhenEcgberhtarnvediu 
716  he  found  two  rival  abbots,  though  doubt- 
less the  larger  party  were  with  the  Abbot 
Dunchad  on  theKoman  side.  The  traditions 
of  the  place  tended  jpoiverfuUy  for  the  local 
usages.  £(^;berht*setoquenceand  earnestness 
turned  the  monks  from  their  old  ways.  In 
716  both  Irish  and  English  annalists  com- 
memorate the  obandonment  of  the  Celtic 
Easter  at  lona  (Tighemac,  in  Skenb,  CAron. 
I*icU  and  Scott,  p.  73 ;  Anglo-Saxon  Chron. 
B.  a.  716).  In  717  Dunehad  died,  and  Faelchu, 
theriTal  abbot,  found  his  cause  strengthened 
br  the  fugitive  Columban  monks  expelled  in 
that  year  from  the  dominions  of  Nectan, 
king  of  the  Picts.  Ecgberht  still  persevered. 
In  718  he  forced  on  lona  the  Roman  tonsure 
(Tighemac,  inSKE3rB,p.74).  But  the  struD^le 
was  long  and  severe,  and  the  victory  gradual. 
Ecgberht  nercr  left  Ions,  and  doubtless  found 
his  work  there  In  subduing  the  last  traces  of 
the  schism.  But  his  influence  extended  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  land  of  the  Scots. 
He  1^  now  attained  an  unusual  age.  He 
was  ninety  years  old  when,  on  Easter  day 
(24  April)  729,  he  suddenly  died,  just  after 
he  had  completed  the  celebration  of  mass. 
In  lum,  as  Bxda  says,  the  English  repaid  to 
the  Scots  their  gift  of  Christianity  oy  re- 
calling tiiem  to  t£o  true  catholic  knowledge 
of  Easter.  It  was  little  less  than  a  miraclo 
tiiat  he  died  on  Easter  day.  He  was  revered 
as  a  saint  as  early  as  the  times  of  Alcuin. 

[BeedseHistoria  EcclesiasticaOentia  Anglorum, 
Hi.  4,  27»  IT.  3, 26,  T.  9,  10,  22 ;  ChroDide^  of  the 
Picts  and  Scots,  ed.  Skene,  pp.  73,  74 ;  Anglo- 
Sszon  Cbronicle,  s.a.  716,  729  -  iGthelvul^  in 
Qymeon  of  Durham,  ed.T.Aniold,  i.270-3(Bolb 
Bw.);  ^silCsKUioUMeftBenimOenaanicanun, 


vi.  43.  112 ;  Skene's  Celtic  Scotlnnd,  ii.  276-61, 
corrects  Bieda  hj  oompariiioD  with  the  Irish 
sources;  Xanigan's  EccIesiasUcal  History  of  lie- 
land.  iii.  96,  185.]  T.  F.  T. 

EGBERT  or  EGOBERHT  (d.  766),  arch- 
bisliop  of  York,  son  of  Eata  and  cousin  of 
Ceolwulf  [q.  v.],  the  king  of  Northumbria, 
to  whom  Bicda  dedicatedlus '  Histoty,'  was 
sent  by  his  ftther  to  a  monastery  to  receive 
his  education.  When  he  had  grown  up  he 
went  to  Rome  with  his  brother  £lcgred,  and 
was  ordained  deacon  there.  E<vred  died  at 
Rome,  and  Ecgberht  returned  home  alone. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  York  by 
Ceolwulf,  probably  in  782  (Qamm  de  Pm- 
Uff.  1284;  Addxt.  ad  Badam,  734;  A.S. 

785,  Stheon),  and  Bnda  thereupon 
wrote  him  a  long  letter  of  advice  as  to  his 
life  and  doctrine,  the  administration  of  his 
diocese,  the  evils  that  prevailed  among  the 
clergy,  the  corrupt  state  of  the  monasteries, 
and  tlie  measures  of  reform  that  he  desirud 
him  to  adopt  (*Ad  Ecgberctum  antistitem,' 
Opera  Hiat.  Min.  207-26).  As  a  means  of 
restoring  discipline,  he  urged  hnn  to  forward 
the  erection  of  new  lushc^rics  and  the  ful-  ■ 
fllment  of  the  scheme  of  Pope  (}regory, 
which  invested  the  see  of  York  with  metro- 
politan authority  by  the  gift  of  the  pall. 
Acting  on  this  advice  E(^}^rlit  obtained  hi.s 
pall  at  Rome  from  Gregory  III  in  736,  and 
thus  became  the  second  archbishop  York ; 
for  ns  none  of  his  predecessors  since  Paulinus 
received  the  vestment,  they  are  not  entitled 
to  a  higher  title  than  that  of  bishop  {Avglia 
Sacra,  i.  66).  His  power  was  evidently 
greatly  incr^sed  by  the  accession  of  his 
brother  Eadberht  [q.  v.]  to  the  Northumbrian 
throne  in  788 ;  he  worked  in  perfect  harmony 
with  him,  exercised  full  autnority  in  eccle- 
siastical matters,  and  issued  coins  bearing 
his  own  name  along  with  that  of  the  king- 
He  was  learned,  just,  gracious,  and  liber^. 
He  enriched  the  churches  of  his  diocese 
with  many  splendid  gifts,  took  care  to  or- 
dain worthy  men  as  ])riests,  and  paid  at- 
tention to  the  cultivation  of  church  music. 
Above  bU,  he  founded  the  school  attached  to 
his  cathedral  church.  In  this  school  the 
range  of  teaching  was  wide,  and  besides  di- 
vinity included  the  study  of  classical  authors, 
and  especially  of  Virgil,  of  grammar,  arts, 
and  science.  The  work  of  teaching  was 
mainly  confided  to  Albert  (/Ethelberht),  who 
succeeded  Ecgberht  as  archbishop,  and  here 
amoi^  other  scholars  of  note  was  educated 
Alcuin  (Eahlwine),  who  also  took  part  in 
the  direction  of  the  school.  In  the  anony- 
mous 'Life  of  Alcuin'  we  are  told  that 
Ecgberht  each  morning,  as  soon  as  his  busi- 
ness was  transacted,  used  to  sit  on  his  couch 
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iiutruct  his  young  clerks  tUI  midday ;  he  . 
tbsB  pnyed  priTatoly  and  oelabnted  moss. 
At  dinniar  he  ite  sparingly,  and  liMened  to 
lustehoiars  discussing  llteralrqiiestions.  In 
tile  evening  he  alwaiv  Nud  the  compline  aer- 
Tice  with  tnem,  and  then  gave  each  hla  bless- 
ing singly  (  Vita  Aktdni,  Bitl,  rerum  Germ. 
JAXnft,  IT.  10,11).  Hq  corresponded  with  the 
English  inissionaty  Boniface,  who  wrote  to 
lum  thanking  hiid  for  lus  gifts,  asking  him  to 
■end  him  the  '  Conunentaries '  of  Bteda,  and 
coqaulting  hiip  on  a  question  of  church  dis- 
cipline (epp.  60, 100),  In  768  he  received 
into  his  monastery  hie  hrother  Eadberht, 
who  volunU^y  reeigpfid  his  crown  and  h&< 
came  a  mo^.  He  died  on  10  Nov,  766,  after 
^MHfisg'  XOled  tha  diaosat  for  Uiirty-fonr  years 
(Cv^Mii  da  Pimt^> ;  thirty^nwp  years,  St- 
MWnr),  woA  mi  biui«d  Id  ou»  of  the  porchea 
«ri  cbawda  of  hia  catlji^ral  ohurch.  A.  letter 
Af  Taial  I,  with,  a  superscription  addressing 
itto^Elcglwrht  as  well  as  Eadiwrht,  was  really 
■writt*?!!  to  the  biiigalone  {Gneaats (aid Eool. 
Th^.  iii.  39-4-6;.  Ecgberlit  wrote :  1.  'The 
ronlificale,'  or  n  bi»ok  of  ritual,  first  printed 
hy  the  Surt.etvi  Society,  vol.  XJivL  1863. 
!?.  The  "  Sucf  im'ti]!!  Diaiogu^t  KcrclL-iissticGQ 
liistltutioui^i,"  T.irnitt'd  with  Iwo  epLBtles  of 
Brtuk  by  Wiirt-  1H(U.  hy  "VVharttm  1693,  by 
"Wilkins  io  bis  '  Cojiciliti'  17;i7,  by  Thorpe  in 
his'Ancient  Laws  anrl  InsilLutes' 1840, and 
by  Haddaa  and  Stubba  in  tJaair '  Councils,* 
jw»1851.  3.  *  The  Fnoitutude,' printed  by 
Haddan  and  Stubbs  in  thwr '  Ccnmcila,*  ita^ 
iii.  413  sq.,  frtm  the  text  of  Waaserschleben, 
which  presents  what  may  be  taken  as  the 
genuine  work  of  the  archbishop.  Other  ver- 
aions  of  the  'Penitential*  ascribed  to  Ecg* 
Wht  have  been  printed  by  Spelman,  Wilkins, 
and  Thorpe,  but  in  each  case  bis  woik  has 
been  mixed  up  with  much  that  is  clearly 
extraneous.  A  book  of  '  Excerptiones,*  also 
ascribed  to  him,  is  of  later  date.  The  editors 
of  the  *  Councils,*  &c.  (see  above),  in  a  learned 
note  on  the  works  attributed  to  Ecgberht, 
consider  that  *  it  seems  rather  more  probable 
than  not  *  that  he  may  have  translated  the 
Anglo-Saxon  version  or  paraphrase  of  the 
*  Gon&anonale '  from  the  *  Penitential '  of 
the '  80-caIled  Cummeama.'  Other  writings 
of  which,  if  they  ever  ffidsted,  no  traces  now 
remun  are  aacnbed  to  him  by  Bale  {SeriptU 
Snt.  cent.  iL  109). 

[Carmen  ds  Pontiff.  Ebor.  Eod.  1247-86,  His- 
toMos  of  York,  L  880;  flymson  of  Durham, 
Kst.  EeeL  Dnnalm.  iL  8  (RoUs  8er.);  B»dn 
Op«ra  Hist.  Hiaoia,  pp.  207-38  (Engl.  Hist. 
Soo.)  ;  William  of  Malmesbmy,  Geeta  Pontiff, 
p.  245  (Bolls  Ser.) ;  Addit.  ad  Btedam,  Mon.  Hist. 
Brit.  p.  288 ;  Vita  Alcuini,  Jafl%,  pp.  10,  11 ; 


Fasti  Ebor.  p.  94  sq. ;  Haddaa  and  8lubb^« 
OouDciU  and  Eocl.  Does.  iii.  3^8  sq.,  ^83  sq.. 
4t3'eq. ;  Wright's  Btog.  Lit.  i.  997  sq. ;  Diet,  ot 
Christian  Biog.,  art. '  %bert,'  by  Canon  Baiae.1 

W.  H. 

EGBEET,  ECOBBRHT,orECaBEyHT 
(d.  839),  king  of  the  West-Saxons,  son  oC 
Ealhmund,an  under-king  of  the  kingdom  of 
Kent,  which  at  this  time,  besides  £jent,  in- 
cluded Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Essex  (A.-iS. 
Chron.  sub  an.  823),  was  when  a  young  man 
banished  from  England  by  the  joint  action 
of  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  and  Beorntricrq-V-li 
kingof  Wesstiz,  He  represented  thebranca 
of  t£e  house  of  Cerdic  that  sprang  from  Cutht 
wine,  the  son  of  (^wUn  [q.  v.],  for  his  father 
was  the  gTeat«ntndson  (U  Ingils,  the  brother 
of  In$.  The  West-Saxon  kinship  had  de- 
parted from  his  house  when  loe  was  auc- 
coeded  by  his  kinsman  ^thelheard.  When 
the  West-Saxon  king,  Cynegils,  died  in  786) 
Ealhmund  was  reigning  in  Kent,  and  pro- 
bably died  shortlv  afterwards ;  for  soon  after 
Beorhtric  succeeded  Cynegils  the  pretensionfi 
of  Ecgberht  were  held  to  endanger  bis  throne; 
Beorhtric  forced  him  to  take  re^ge  inMercia, 
and  sent  an  embassy  to  Ofia  oSTering  alliance 
and  requesting  that  the  fugitive  might  be 
given  up.  Offa  determined  to  support  Beorh- 
tric, probably  because  the  accession  of  Ecg- 
berht to  the  West-Saxon  kitu;dom  mighti 
have  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  iunt  from  the 
llerdan  over^lordship  and  its  union  with 
'Wessex;  he  therefore  made  alliance  with  tlis 
West-Saxon  king,  gave  him  his  daughter 
Eadburh  [q.  v.]  to  wife  in  789,  and  joined 
him  in  driving  Ecgberht  out  of  England* 
Ecgberht  took  refuge  with  the  Frankisb  kin^ 
diaries,  afterwards  the  emperor  Charles  tha 
Great  (Charlemagne),  who  entertained  many 
exiles  from  the  different  English  kingdoms. 
Tlie  date  of  Ecgberht's  banishment  and  its 
duration  are  uncertain.  The  'Anglo-Saxon 
Clhronicle'  (sub  an.  836),  Florence  of  Wor- 
cester (i.  69),  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (p. 
788)  say  that  his  exile  lasted  for  three  years; 
William  of  Malmesbur^  {Geata  Siffum,  sec. 
106)  makes  it  last  for  thirte^  yeara.  While, 
as  far  as  written  evidence  goes,  the  pefiod 
of  three  years  thus  rests  on  strong  groundy 
it  is  less  probable  than  the  other.  £c^;1)erli( 
certainly  came  to  the  throne  ii^  802  (Kkitblb, 
Codex  Dipl.  Introd.  p.  87 ;  EocL  Doctanentg^ 
iii.  657^  the  dates  of  the  '  (Chronicle '  needii^ 
correction  by  two  years  at  this  period)^  and  i^ 
is  likely  that  he  returned  to  England  in  that 
year  on  the  death  of  Beorhtric ;  his  exile, 
however,  could  not  have  begun  thr^  years 
before  that  date,  as  Offa  was  then  dead.  If 
the  account  given  in  tha  'Chronicle'  is  to  be 


^nifodi  EJi^tolse,  Jaffti^  ^p.  60,  100 ;  Kaino's  accepted,  his  return  must  have  taken  flac^i 
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Ml  the  death  of  0^  in  796,  ancl  his  exile  iu 
79Sf  a  date  yhicb  leems  to  V^ve  no  agm- 
fioKDM  in  this  eqnxE^o^tcqif  Sprlule  if  "VPllUajn 
of  Mumesbttiy*a  statement  of  thai  matter  is 
OQnect,  his  esile  would  coincide  with  the 
maniageof  Beorhtno  (o  O&'s  daughter,  and 
would  come  to  an  end  when,  on  Uw  death  of 
BeoihtriiC,  he  returned  to  England  to  ascend 
the  West-Saxon  throne;  and  it  is  highly 
prohable  that  Malmesbuiy  baaed  his  stoiy  on 
some  version  of  the '  Chronicle '  tb^t  ^  not 
been  preserved.  According  to  this  theoiy, 
then,  Ecgberht  ifas  ^nished  in  789,  and  re- 
mained with  Chsrlee  for  thirteen  years.  Ko^ 
(hifig  is  known  of  his  life  during  his  exile 
save  that  Uenry  of  Hifntingdon  records  the 
tvpditiQii  that  $e  dwelt  in  honour.  At  the 
same  time  account  mnst  'be  taken  of  the  in- 
fluence that  his  long  stay  at  the  court  of  the 
I^nnldah  monarch  must  have  had  on  his 
^ture  career,  of  the  lessons  in  war  and  em- 
|axe  that  he  must  have  learnt  there.  Here* 
turned  to  England  in  802,  and  was  accepted 
hf  the  WestSaxons  sa  their  king^  No  0^ 
position  seems  to  have  been  offered  to  his 
accession  bv  Cenwulf  of  Mercia,  and  it  may 
reasonably  oe  supposed  that  his  acquiescence 
had  been  secured  by  the  emperor  (^Makira^ 
^  Nothing  is  recorded  of 

fiCgMudit  for  the  next  thirteen  years ;  for  the 
atatemeht  that  appears  in  the  register  of  4 
bospttal  atTork  that  soon  after  his  accession 
he  held  a  'parliament'  at  Winchester^  iu 
wfiich  he  onlered  that  the  name  of  hiskmg- 
dmttshonldbe  changed  from  Brittun  to  Eng^- 
land  (Mmattieonf  vi.  608),  does  not  need 
eonfutmff  here.  It  should,  however,  be  noted 
that  he  dates  certain  chatters  granted  in  the 
later  years  of  his  reign  (Eehblb,  Codex 
DipL  1036,  1036, 1038)  by  the  year  of  hb 
'docatus,'  which  be  refers  to  812  or  813 
(Stubbs,  art. '  Egbert,*  IHcUonary  <^  Chria- 
tim  Biography).  Whatever  he  may  have 
meant  hj  the  term  'ducatuSj'  it  oartainly 
points  to  some  accesuon  of  dignity,  and  as 
m  816  CXron.  sub  an.  813}  he  'laid 

waste  west  Wales  [pbrnwaU]  firom  east- 
ward to  westward/  it  has  been  conjectured 
(SroBBs)  that  he  refers  to  the  be^ning  of 
this  war,  which  in  later  days  he  probaoly 
regaxded  as  the  first  step  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  the  leadership  he  afterwards  won. 
fVom  816  he  does  not  a|rpear  again  until 
824,  wli«i  he  held  a  meetmg  of  the  West- 
SaxCn'witan  at  Acle,  pA>baoIy  Oakley  in 
HampBhira(EE][BLB,Cb^i)(p/.1031).  The 
next  yeaf  Was  erideAtly  marked  by  a  rising 
of  the  West  Welsh,  who  were  defeated  by 
the  men  of  Devon  at  Qafidford  or  Camel' 
ford,  a  war  in  which  Ecgberht  took  part 
in  ]^eison  (Anglf>-8axon  ^rontck,  sub  an. 


8^;  Flokshcb;  Kemble,  CSwie^DMlOSSi 
$iobbb).'  ■ 
As  soon  a|  i^l^beihf  bp4  <■ 

iitvsBion.  "■ 


mi 

sh&keti  ciTif  discoid  ein^  thfi  defitV^ 
Oiiiiwulf  m  B21 ;  his  Buccaaaor  wais  de^csed^ 
and  uTii^tber  king,  Beornwulf,  cbo^n  m  hi^ 
place.   Beomwmf,  usho  QO  doubt  took  fid-i 

yniitape  of  tha  rieiiif;  of  the  W'-  lsli,  wpmn  trj 
have  inarcUud  far  into  WL-a^^ot.  I'lH^^rl^prlili 
dcFoftted  Iiim  at  EUfttltlune,  prijljnllv  tn  th4 
nci^libourbond  of  Wificbeatef,  for  Hun,  ad 
6&liloriii!iH  who  Tt'll  ill  (Lr?  buttle,  was  buried! 
tl,t:rt;[-ETJJLi,wtARu,|v  510).  The  alriiightef 
yitii  gTi;iit  i'H  If'Uli  ei'.tt^s,  and  tha  '  river  of 
bloud  '  that  WW  iilied  waa  coni  mem  orated  in 
popular  verse  (Hilvbt  op  HtTNTiJiGDbs,  jC. 
733).  Beomwulf  Aed,  and  set  himself  to 
gather  anotlierqrm J.  Froiti  Ellandtirtft  Ecgi 
horbt  sent  His  son  Ji^tholwnlf,  Enllmtan,  th>9 
bishop  of  Sherborne,  and  an  paklonnari,  with 
al&rgti  force,  to  regain  hia  father's  km^om  ot 
Kent.  BiiIdcad,kinB'ofKent[q.v.1,wli5drivm 
across  the  Tliamies,  and  the  jiTOjile  of  Kent, 
SLiTrt:y,3us3ejc,andEeses  wittingly  Bubaiittwl 
to  Et^Ifcrht  as  lli<3  nprlitfiil  siicc'f'psor  of  bis 
fatlu'r,  Tim  kin[^  uru!  of  Eiist.  AnpJia, 

wlio  \\  I'rt?  LtiitltT  thf!  oi  er-lrir[Uljt[j  (jf  Mppciii, 
alfiii  SiTit  til  liim  (iL'cliin^'  liis  '  pi.'iicf  fui'.f  pro-- 
tettion.'  On  this  litiorHwiiIf  li^ii  liis  nrmir 
agiLiii:.!  tlKiEi,  and  began  to  hiv  ivn.'^U'  ths 
country^  but  they  defeatt'd  unci  kIlw  biia 
(82&]l,ard  renmiued  undfer  the  over-lordahif 
of  Bcgberht  (pLOHElfCB,  i,  04)^  £l£ffir  OIT 

not  yet  enbdued,  for  Beordwulf  wab  s^ 

ceeded  by  Ludecan,  who  made  another 'At^ 
tempt  to  subdue  Etist  Ahella,  and  was  liM- 
wise  defeated  and  slain  In  8i!8.  He 
succeeded  by  Wiglat  Ecgberht,  however,  dt 
once  led  an  army  agshist  mm,  drove  htm  frotb 
the  kingdom,  aAd  received  the  submisBion  of 
Mercia.  In  899  he  mardied  t^net  lf<>rth- 
umbria,  and  the  Northnmbtians  met  hldi  da 
the  border  of  their  land  at  Oore  in  Derbjr- 
shire,  and  there  submitted  to  htm  ahd  \Jotik 
him  for  their  lord.  Undet  this  year  (837, 
correctly  83d)  the  'Ohroiiicle'  says  6f  hlt6 
that  heVas  the  eighth  BretWalda.  He  h^ 
for  the  first  time  united  all  the  Snglish  rat^ 
under  one  ovar^ldrdshtp,  and,  though  thet^ 
wdre  iutnre  divisioDS  of  hi8'einpirt,hisWoi^ 
was  never  wholly  undone  (3faMi0  ^  JS^ij^^ 
fan^,p.  486).  Hs  was  not  king'of  Englaitd, 
for  the  Idea  of  a  teititorial  kitwship  Ymtmigj^ 
to  a  later  period.  Nor  was  he  thd  inimMiate 
ruler  of  the  peoples  that  had  submitted  t^ 
him ;  they  still  had  kings  of  their  own,  who 
were  dependent  on  the  Weat-Saxon  over- 
lord, and  in  880  Ecgberht  restored  WiglaT 
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to  the  tluoiw  <tf  Morda  u  nndovliiif;.  In 
the  case  of  Sent,  where  the  kinmhip  had 
eoiqe  to  an  end^  £cgberht  adopted  a  special 
policy.  The  kingdom  was  important,  both 
as  the  seat  of  the  ecclesiastical  government 
of  England,  and  as  the  district  most  closely 
connected  with  the  continent.  At  the  same 
time  the  gieatnw  of  the  primate,  and  the 
strong  local  feeling  that  had  manifested  itself 
in  opposition  to  Msrcia,  rendered  it  unad- 
Tisable  to  attempt  a  policy  of  absolute  an- 
nexation. Accordiegly  Ecgberht,  who  re- 
garded the  kingdom  as  peculiarly  his  own, 
Bestowed  it  on  his  eon  ^thelwulf,  probably 
in  828  (Kemblb,  Codex  Dipl.  223,  224), 
and  it  remained  attached  to  the  heir  to  the 
"Weet-Soxon  throne  until  it  was  united  with 
the  rest  of  the  sooth  of  England  on  the  sa&- 
cesnon  of  iGUtelherht  to  the  kingdom  of 
W«88ex(CbnsA*te<u>fia/iru<.i.l72).  There 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  at  which 
Ecgberht  made  his  son  king  of  Kent,  and  it  is 
further  questioned  (Eccl.  IJocuments,  iii.  657) 
whether  the  sn^ugation  of  the  country  took 
place  before  827,  the  date  asatmed  to  it  in 
the  St.  AlbauB  compilation  (Wbndoteb). 
There  seem,  however,  sufficiect  grounds  for 
the  dates  given  here.  Ecgberht's '  charters' 
record  a  few  personal  incidents,  such  as  his 
presence  at  the  war  of  825,  and  his  grants, 
not  many  in  number,  to  churches,  and  espe- 
cially to  Winchester  (Keiole,  Qidex  Dtpl. 
JOSS,  1035  sq.)  In  a  charter  of  828  (t». 
S23)  he  is  styled  'rex  Ai^lorum;'  this, 
however,  must  not  be  taken  as  signifying 
more  Hun  the  ovo^ordship  of  East  Anglia; 
the  same  s^le  was  used  by  Oflh  in  772  (tb. 
103)  J  and  in  830  he  is  described  simply 
as  'long  of  the  West-Sazons  and  Eentish- 
men,'  and  in  833  as '  king  of  the  West-Soxons ' 
(ib.  224,  232).  His  description  as  *king 
of  Kent  and  other  nations'  m  another  char< 
ter  of  833  (i6.  234)  does  not  necessarily 
imply  any  termination  of  ^thelwulf 's  autho- 
jity;  Ecgberht  was  presiding  overameeting 
of  the  Kentish  witan,  and  naturally  used  the 
style  of  the  kingdom ;  it  is,  however,  curious 
that  ^thelwulr  B  name  does  not  occur  among 
the  witnesses  (Eocl.  Documents,  iii.  557^. 
Coins  of  Ecgberht  are  rare,  though  speci- 
mens are  extant  struck  by  about  nineteen 
different  moneyeis.  On  some  of  these^  be- 
sides his  name  and  title  of  'lex/  there  is 
'Saxo^'  on  others  'M,'  and  on  othen  'A,' 
ognifying  lespeotively  his  kinnlhip  over  the 
West-Saxims,  Mercians,  and  East  Anglians 
(KEiTTOir ;  Stubbs).  Nothing  is  known  cer- 
tainly as  to  Ecgberht's  adminiBtrative  work 
in  his  immediate  kingdom  of  Wessex.  It 
has,  however,  been  conjectured  with  great 
piobftbility  that  he  brought  the  shire  o^ani- 


sation  to  its  completion  there,  both  as  regards 
the  relations  of  the  lushpp  with  the  shire  and 
the  appointment  of  the  ealdonoan  as  the 
leader  of  the  shire  force  or'fyid/anamnire- 
ment  which  enabled  the  West-Saxons  to  rabr 
a  spirited  resistance  to  the  Scandinavian  in- 
vaders (Ctoi^ue**  <if  England,  pp.  47,  68-70, 
233).  His  dealings  with  the  church  of  Can- 
terbury are  of  peculiar  importance.  'Tbn 
Mercian  kings  had  attempted  to  depress  ths 
power  of  the  archbishops;  Ecgberht  mi^e  it 
a  means  of  strengthemng  his  own  position. 
He  probably  procured  the  election  of  Oeol- 
noth  in  83^,  who  may  have  been  a  West- 
Saxon  (EoBBBTSOir).  At  all  events  he  was 
in  full  accord  with  him,  and  in  838,  at  an 
ecdedastical  ooundl  held  at  Kingston,  he 
and  his  son  .£thel  wulf  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment of  pBtpetnal  alliance  with  the  arch- 
bishop and  dinrch  oS  Canterbury,  the  arch- 
bishop promising  for  himself,  his  (^urch,  and 
his  successors  unbroken  friradshlp  to  the 
kings  and  their  heirs,  and  the  kings  giving 
assurances  of  protection,  liberty  of  election, 
and  peace.  A  charter  containing  a  similar 
agreement  with  the  bishop  and  church  of 
Winchester  is,  if  genuine,  an  imitation  of 
that  drawn  up  at  Kingston  (J5beA  DoetanexU, 
m.  617-20). 

The  restoration  of  Wiglaf  was  probably 
caused  by  some  hostile  movement  of  the 
Welsh  on  the  Mercian  border,  which  ren- 
dered it  advisable  to  secure  the  fidelity  and 
provide  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom ;  for 
in  that  year  (831)  Ecgberht  led  an  army 
apinst  tiie  'North  W^h'  (the  people  of 
the  present  Wales)  and  compelled  them  to 
acknowledge  his  ovolordship.  In  8S4hiB 
dominions  were  invaded  bv  the  Scandinavian 
pbates,  who  plundered  the  isle  of  Sheppev. 
The  next  year  they  came  to  Charmonth  m 
Dorsetshire  with  thirty-five  ships  and  landed 
there.  Ecgberht  fought  a  fierce  battie  with 
them  there  and  was  defeated.  Two  years 
later,  in  837,  a  great  fleet  of  northmen,  pro- 
bably from  Ireland  (Conquest  of  JEnffland, 
p.  07),  sailed  over  to  Cornwall,  and  tho  West 
Welsh  rose  ag^nst  the  West-Saxbn  donii- 
nion  and  joined  the  invaders.  Ecgberht  met 
the  allies  at  Hengestdune,  immediately  to  the 
west  of  the  Tamar,  and  routed  them  com- 
pletely. He  died  in  BS9  (A.-S.  CAnm.  sub 
an.  886),  after  a  leign  of  thirty^even  years 
and  seven  months,  and  tvss  succeeded  by  his 
son  ^thelwult 

[Anglo-Saxon  Chron.  (Rolls  Sar.) ;  Floreoce  of 
Worcester  (fio^  Hist.  Soe.);  Heii^  <tf  Hnn- 
tinedoD  and  ^belweard,  Mon.  ffist.  Brit.; 
WOJiam  of  Malmcsbury's  Oesta  Begum  (Engl. 
HisL  Soc.) ;  Kemble'fi  Codes  Diplotnaticos  (Engl. 
Bist.  Soc.);  Havkins's  Silver  Coins,  ed.  Ken- 
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jon,  ToL  iiL ;  Sbkldui  and  Stabbs's  Eccloeias- 
ticsl  DoeoDunta,  vol.  iii.  Hndi  light  is  thrown 
on  Uie  chsaDxiogy  of  'EeghetiA'a  leign,  p.  657, 
in  Bbhop  Stabb?>  Intiod.  to  Roger  Hovedes, 
t.  xe-zcriu,  and  in  tha  lotrodoctioQ  to  the  Codex 
Dipl.;  for  the  other  ride  oi  the  qneetioD  see 
Hardy's  Introd.  to  Moo.  Hist.  Bnt.  p.  120; 
Stobba's  Constitutional  Histoir,  i,  172,  and 
his  flxhanstiTe  art.  *  Egbert,*  Diet,  of  Christian 
Biog.;  Green's  Itaking  of  Bnglaod,  and  Con- 
qtiMt  itf  EiudaDd:  Bobertaoa'a  Historical  EssaTS, 
p.  W.  H. 

EOEBTON,  CHAELES  CHANDLER 
(1798-1886),  BU^eon,  was  bom  at  hi?  father's 
Tkange  of  Tbomcombe  in  Dorsetshire  in 
AiH'il  1798,  and  receiTed  his  medical  educa- 
tion at  the  then  united  hospitals  of  St.  Tho- 
mas's and  Ghiy^B.  In  1819  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Uie  CoUoge  of  Surffeons.  Four  years 
later  he  was  appointed  by  the  East  India 
Company  asristaut-Boi^eon  on  the  Bengal 
estsblisluQent  to  practise  as  an  oculist,  and 
especially  to  take  charge  of  those  Indo-Euro- 
pean ladB  at  the  lower  orphan  school  who 
had  contracted  disease  of  the  eyes.  He  dealt 
snecesBftilly  with  the  endemic  thoe,  and 
during  his  stay  in  India  he  held  tlie  first 
potition  as  an  oculist  at  the  "Eye  H<»ptal, 
which  was  established  under  his  own  imme- 
mediate  care,  and  afterwards  at  the  Medical 
College  Hospital.  He  was  appointed  the 
first  suiveon  at  the  Calcutta  Medical  College 
Hospitu,  and  held  that  position  until  he  re- 
tired finm  the  service.  The  establishment 
of  the  college  for  teaching  the  natiTOS  ana- 
tomy by  actual  dissection  was  mainly  due 
to  hifl  exertions.  Early  in  1847  he  left  India, 
and,  retiring  from  practice,  resided  at  Ken- 
dal Lodge,  Epping,  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  there  in  May  1886,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eoTen. 

FAddress  of  the  Prerident  of  the  BotbI  Medico- 
dnmgifialSocietgr  of  London  00 1  lurch  1S8S.] 

J.  D. 

EGEETON,DANIEL(177a-1836),actor, 
was  bom  in  the  city  of  London  on  14  April 
1773.  According  to  various  accounts,  pre- 
samabfy  somiliea  hy  himself,  he  was  *  bred 
to  the  uw  in  a  pubUc  office.'  The '  Thespian 
IHetionaxy/ 1806,  says,  however,  'be  was  in 
buainess  near  Tniiteehapel^  and  made  his 
fint  attempt  on  the  stage  in  this  assumed 
name  at  the  Bo^alty  Theatre.'  He  pUyed 
■lao  ouoe  ta  twice  for  benefits  at  the  Hay- 
market.  Obl  4  June  1799  he  made,  as  Cap- 
tun  Absolute  in '  The  Rivals,'  his  first  ap- 
pearance  at  the  Birmingham  theatre,  then 
under"  the  management  of  the  elder  Matnready. 
Here  be  remained  two  summers,  playingdur- 
ing  the  winter  months  with  Stepnen  Kemble 
in  Ediabu^h.  On  28  Nor.  1601,  as  Millv 


mour  Id  Murphy's '  Know  your  own  Hind/ 
he  made  his  fint  wniearaiiee  at  Newcastle, 
and  on  17  Hay  18(»,  as  Frederick  in  the 
'  Poor  Geutlenun,'  was  first  seen  in  Bath, 
-ndiere  he  also  played  Jaffier  in '  Venice  Pre- 
served,' and  other  characters.  After  the  de- 
parture of  EUiston  from  Bath,  Egerton  took 
Jaques,  Lord  Townly,  Mr.  CMkley  in  *  The 
Jealous  Wife,'  Rolla  in  'Pizarro,'  and  many 
important  parts.  He  left  Bath  for  London  in 
1809,  appearing  on  28  Oct.  at  Covent  Garden 
during  the  O.  P.  riots  as  Lord  Avondale  in 
the  '  School  of  Reform.'  In  trw^y  King 
Henry  VIH,  Tnllus  Aufidius  in '  Cbriolanus,' 
Syphax  in  '  Cato,'  and  Olytus  in  'Alexander 
theCreat' wereesteemednisbestparts.  From 
this  time  until  close  upon  his  death  ha  re- 
muned  a  member  of  the  Ooreut  Garden  com- 
pany, his  chief  ocei»Btion  being  secondair 
characters  in  tragedy  or  serious  drama  and 
what  is  technically  called  'heavy  business.* 
While  engaged  at  Covent  Garden  ne  assumed 
themanagement  first  ofSadler's  Wells(1821- 
1824),andof  the  Olvmpie  (1831).  He  acted 
himself  at  neither  house,  thou^  his  wife, 
Sarah  Egerton  [q.  v.],  constituted  at  both 
a  princijwl  attraction.  His  conduct  of  the 
Olympic  embroiled  bim  for  a  time  with  the 
management  of  Covent  Garden.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  failure  and  was  soon  abandoned.  On 
1  July  1838,  in  conjunction  with  William 
Abbot  [q.  T.J,  his  associate  at  Covent  Garden, 
he  opened  the  Victoria  Theatre,  previously 
known  aa  the  Cobm^.  In  1834  he  retired 
from  the  management  mined,  and  died  in  July 
{22nA,M-aAtma7iack;  24th,  Oxbebxt,  i>r)i- 
matic  Chronology^  of  the  following  year.  He 
was  five  feet  ten  mches  in  height,  of  strong 
and  rather  portly  appearance.  Contemporary 
criticism  charges  him  with  listlesaness  in  his 
acting,  "rhe  'Thespian  Dictionary'  says  he 
gave  in  Birmingham  inl800  an  entertainment 
of  his  own  extracted  iirom  Stevens's '  Lecture 
on  Heads,' &c.,and  entitled  'Whimsicalities.' 
A  portrait  of  him  as  Clytus  in '  Alexander 
the  Great '  is  in  the  'Theatrical  Inquisitor,' 
Tol.  li. 

[Geneat'e  Account  of  the  English  Sts^ ; 
Theatrical  Inqniaitor,  October  1S17  ;  Theatrical 
Bi(^.I824;  Thespian  Diet. ;  OxbenysDramatie 
Biog.  1825,  voliii.;  Era  Almanack,  1872, 1873; 
Era  newspaper,  16  Ang.  1847 ;  London  Mag. 
1821 ;  Sir  F.  Pollock^  Hacready'B  Keminis- 
oences.]  J.  K. 

EOERTON,  FRANCIS,  third  and  last 
Dmra  or  Bbidqewaieb  (1736-1803),  was  a 
younger  son  of  Scroop,  first  duke,  by  his  second 
wife,  Lady  Rocbel  Russell,  daughter  of  Wrio- 
tbesley,  duke  of  Bedford.  In  early  boyhood 
he  lost  bis  &ther.  His  mother  in  the  first 
year  of  her  widowhood  married  Sir  ^hard 
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i^telton  of  Harlay,  and  ne^:lected  tiie  boj, 
who  -wot  not  oiuf  sickly,  'but  apparently  of 
auoh  feeble  intellect  that  hU  excnifiion  froiin 
fhe  Buocession  to  the  dukedom  was  actually 
contemplated.  By  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  he  liecame,  however,  at  twelve  Duke 
of  Bridgewater,  and  at  eev^it^D,  ig:norant, 
awkward,  uid  unrulr,  be  was  sent  abroad  by 
biB  (piarAan^  to  SMwe  the  grand  tour,  wiut 
Wpodt  tbe  well-kiM3wn  Eastern  traveller  and 
diBBortator  on  Homer,  as  bis  traTeUing  tatot 
Wood  induced  hia  pupil  to  buj  tome  marble^ 
and  other  olgeotB  01  art  at  Rome,  but  the 
ipoung  duke  took  m  little  interest  in  thesQ 
natters  that  Uiey  rqmatoed  in  their  packing-^ 
oasM  imtil  after  bis  deatb.  On  his  return 
home  he  kept  tncehorses  for  BeveralyearS) 
Kid  oooaeioDBlly  rode  them  himself.  He  haq 
attuned  his  majority  when  he  proposed  to 
|lid  wan  acwptea  by  the  widowed  Elixabeth. 
dncliee^  of  Humilton,  one  of  the  'beautifiu 
MidaGiujikiiitrs  '  Scandal  made  free  with  her 
sister  Lady  Coveutaye  reputation,  and  the 
duke  ineUc<^til  thq  t  after  marriage  the  Duchess 
of  QaaiLLton'aintimacy  with  her  should  cease; 
{hi  kex,  refusal  ibfi  duke  broke  off  the  matoh, 
vd  in  bis  tw^ty-third  year  quitted  Londtm 
ia  disgust  to  aettle  on  nis  Lancashire  pro- 
perty at  Old  Hall,  Worsley ,  near  Mancbesterf 
•ad  devote  himself  to  the  derelownent  of  its 
resources.  These  lay  mainly  in  the  Worsley 
co^  mine^  the  demand  for  the  products  of 
which  the  duke  saw  would  be  muon  increased 
by  a  diminution  in  the  cost  of  transport  to 
Manchester.  He  had  obtained  from  parlia- 
ment (March  1759)  an  act  authorising  him  to 
make  from  "Worsley  to  Salford  a  canal  which 
was  to  enter  the  Irwell  and  go  up  its  other 
bank  by  means  of  locks.  A  very  different 
plan  was  urged  on  the  duke  by  James  Brind- 
uy  V.I,  who  in  1758  bad  been  emnlOTed 
bjr  the  duke's  brothOT-in-law  and  friend,  Earl 
Gower,  afterwards  first  Maiquis  of  Stword* 
in  malang  the  purveys  for  a  canal  to  connect 
the  Trent  and  the  Mersey.  In  July  176d 
Brindley  visited  the  duke  at  Old  Hall,  and 
persuaffidhim  to  project  the  constructioii  of 
a  canal  from  Woru^  to  Mancbeater,  whicb 
should  be  carried  in  an  aqueduct  over  tbe 
Irwell  at  Barton,  three  miles  from  Worsley. 
The  scheme  was  ridiculed,  but  the  duke 
adopted  it,  and  early  in  1760  obtuned  an 
act  of  parliament  sanctioning  it.  Brindle^s 
ingenuity  overcame  all  the  many  difficulties 
of  construction.  On  17  July  1761  the  first 
boatload  of  coals  was  borne  along  the  Barton 
aqueduct,  which  forthwith  attrMted  visitors 
all  parts.  This  canal  was  the  fiist  in 
England  which  throughout  its  course  was 
entirely  independent  of  a  natunl  stream  ; 
ftenceBridgewater  has  been  colled  the  founder 


of  British  inland  navigation;  The  price  of 
the  Worsley  coal  alone  at  Manohestet  was 
{educed  through  it  fully  one  lial£ 

The  duke  and  Brindley  wnre  sdon  engaged 
in  a  still  more  difficult  edterpriset  the  oon^ 
stniction  of  a  canal  from  Longford  Bric^  to 
Runcorn,  to  connect  Mancbeater  and  Liter- 
pool.  The  proprietors  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Mersey  and  Irwell  opjKued  the  bill  far 
the  new  cuial,  and  vrere  joined  by  some  Lan- 
cashire landowners,  the  opposition  to  the  bill 
in  the  House  of  Commons  oeing  led  by  Lord 
Strange,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  iferby.  More- 
over, tbe  duke  and  his  finends  being  wbigs, 
inany  tones  ttpposed  bis  bill,  which  after  a 
fierce  contest  received  the  roTid  assent  in 
March  1762.  The  new  canal,  about  tWenty- 
eight  miles  in  length,  was  nearly  three 
times  as  long  as  that  from  Woraley  to  Man- 
chester, and  had  to  be  carried  over  streams 
and  bogs,  and'  through  tunnels,  presentinj^ 
great  engineering  dimculties.  The  financial 
difficulty  taxed  the  duke's  pecuniaiy  resources 
to  the  uttermost.  He  had  not  only  to  defray 
the  cost  of  constmction,which  was  veiyheavjr, 
though  Brindley's  ovm  wages  were  cmly  a 
guinea  a  week,  but  to  compensate  owners  nt 
landcompulsorilyactinired.  Hecouldhaidl^ 
get  a  bill  for  600/.  cashed  in  LiverpooL  Hta 
steward  had  often  to  ride  about  among  th« 
tenantry  and  raise  67.  here  and  there  to  pay 
the  week's  wages.  The  duke  cut  down  ms 
own  personal  expenses  until  his  establishment 
cost  only  iOOi.  a  year.  He  would  not  raise 
money  on  his  landed  property,  but  in  1765 
he  pledged  the  Worsley  canal,  which  had 
become  remunerative,  to  Messrs.  Child,  the 
London  bankers,  for  26,000/.,  and  in  1767  & 
lucrative  traffic  was  spririgingup  on  the  por^ 
tion  of  the  new  canal,  which  in  that  year  was 
finished,  with  the  exception  of  the  locks  lead' 
ing  down  to  the  Mersey.  On  the  last  day  of 
1773  these  too  were  opened,  and  a  vessel  ot 
fifty  tons  burden  pBBSea  through  on  its  way  to 
Liverpool.  Tbe  duke  was  afterwards  a  U^ral 
promoter  of  the  GrandTrunk  Navigation,  and 
his  interest  was  alwars  at  the  service  of  any 
well^digested  plan  01  the  kind  (Chalhers). 
On  his  own  caimls  he  had  expended  2S0,000JL 
The  annual  revenue  which  tliey  Tiddaa  him 
ultimately  reached  80,000/, 

During  the  remainder  of  his  life  Bridge- 
water  continued,  more  or  less  actively,  to 
superintend  and  develop  his  collieries  and 
canals.  He  bought  m>  any  land  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  Worsley  which  contnined 
coal-seam^  and  spent  nearly  17O,O00JL  in 
forming  subterranean  tunnels  for  tns  egrms 
of  the  cosis,  the  underground  canals  vniich 
connected  the  various  workings  extending  to 
fort^  miles  in  length.   He  introduced  pu- 
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^enger  boats  on  his  otbei^  canals,  and  fn- 
qpaqtlj  tiav^lled  br  theni.  About  1796  he 
^ed  fteain  tugs  on  taem,  but  without  fuocess. 
Hb  was  a  stem,  but  just  and  good  niaster, 
and  looked  well  after  the  housing  of  hiemineni 
establiBhing  shops  aqd  mukets  for  them,  and 
taking  care  that  they  contributed  to  a  sick 
cluh.  His  featoies  are  said  to  have  strooglj 
reBmbled  tiiope  of  Gecnse  IIL  He  waa 
careleH  in  Ua  dres^  whicn  ia  described  as 
'aomething  of  the  cut  of  Dr.  Johnson's/ 
Within  doors  he  waa  a  great  smoker,  and  out 
of  doors  as  great  a  snuil-taker.  He  talked 
little  <tti  anj  subject  but  canals,  and  never 
wrote  a  letter  wben  he  could  avoid  it.  He  de- 
spised the  ornamental,  and  once  on  his  return 
mm  London  finding  that  some  flowers  bad 
been  planted  at  Woralev,  he  '  whipped  their 
heads  off,  ant]  or^^red  them  to  be  rooted  up.' 
The  money  which  he  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  the  magnificent  Bridgewater  collection  of 
psintingB  be  j^robablj  regarded  simply  &a  a 
good  business  investment.  To  avoid  the  ox- 
peaeeofatownestablishment^when  he  visited 
Lond^,  whoce  he  had  not  many  friend^  he 
n^ned  wiih  one  of  them  to  he  provided  for  a 
stipidatod  sum  with  a  daily  dinner  for  him- 
self and  a  few  guests.  Yet  he  was  a  liberal 
donor  to  national  and  beneficent  institutions, 
and  when  he  thought  his  countnr  to  be  in 
danger  he  subscribed  100,000/.  to  ^elx>yalty 
Loan.  In  politics  he  took  no  very  active  part, 
generally  following  the  lead  of  the  Marquis 
of  Stadbrd.  He  never  married,  and  would 
not  aUow  a  woman  servant  to  wait  on  him. 
He  died  in  Ijondon,  after  a  short  illness, 
S  March  1803,  and  was  buried — his  funeral 
beii^^  accordingto  hie  directions,  the  simplest 
posuUe — in  the  fsimUy  vault  at  Ashridge,  his 
Hertfordshire  seat.  He  has  been  called  '  the 
first  great  Manchester  man.'  The  dukedom 
afBndgewaterdiedwithhim.  Ashridgewas 
among  nis  bequests  io  his  cousin  and  succes- 
sor in  the  earldom  of  Bridgewater,  General 
John  William  Egerton,  and  to  his  nephew, 
the  second  Marquis  of  Stafford,  afterwards 
first  duke  of  Sutherland,  he  left  other  estates 
and  much  valuable  property.  His  canal 
property  he  devolved,  under  trust,  to  that 
nephew's  second  son,  known  succesuvely  as 
Ixnd  Francis  Leveson-Gower,  asLord  Francis 
Egerton,  and  aa  first  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  whose 
article  on  aqueducts  and  canals,  contributed 
to  the  *  Quarterly  Beview' for  March  1844, 
contains  a  very  interesting  account  of  his 
bene£M^r.  There  Ss  «  cwpy  of  Bridgewater's 
elaborate  will  in  the  Additional  MSS.,  Brit. 
Una.,  No.  10606. 

[History  of  Inland  Navigatioa,  particnlarly 
those  of  the  Cake  of  Bridgevater,  1766;  Lord 
giesmere's  £«a^s  oontribotsd  to  t^e  Quarterl/ 


Review,  1868;  Smiles's  Lires  of  ihe  Esgiueers,. 
1661,  ToL  i,  lifs  of  James  SriodJey;  Friincia 
Henry,  Earl  of  Bridg9vater'|i  'Letter  to  the  Pa- 
risinns ...  on  Inland  Navi^ioa,  oontaiaiaj  a 
defence  of.  ,  .Francis  Egertoi),  late  Duke  of 
Bridgfrwater  (1719-30);  (Cahners's  ^og.  I)ict.j 
f  .Bspinasse*BLaneaBhix«Woxthies,lBtaer.  ^^Tl."^ 

EOEBTOK.FR^CIS,  first  ^abl  of  Ei,: 
XESMBQH  (160aU1867%  statesman  and  p^e^i 
bom  at  21  Arlington  S^Mt,  PiccadUly,  jjaik- 
don,  on  1  Jan.  I8O6.   He  was  the  younger 

SOLI  fif  Gi-nr^^e  GrjinvUle  Lieveson-Gower,  se- 
coud  marquis  of  Stafibid,  who  waa  created 
Duke  of  feutherland  in  1833,  the  year  of  hia 
dfiith,  by  Elizabeth,  countiffiB  of  Sutherland, 
onlydfiughU'rof  AVin  inmGorifinjFmenteenth 
esri  ofSuCherLitiil.  Fmiitis  w  lii.  Eton  from 
1811  U>  181  1,  whou  lii3  proci^h-ilfJ  to  Cliriiit 
OiiirLh.  Oxford.  Ojj  (j  Aup.  It^li)  he  bocHiiie 
a  li:'iitni,i  III  Itii  tliv  St!t{Fi!rJ.sliirL'  i-eginjtint  of 
yt.'iniiUcy,  luid  iviis  j^irmiiijIidJ  lo  a  captaincy 

on  27  Sept.  in  the  aama  year.  He  was  elected 
M.P.  for  Bletchinpley,  Suney,  19  Feb.  18S2v 
and  conunenced  hupubUe  career  sa  a  liberal- 
conservativeoftbeumningachooL  Hespoka 
eloquently  in  behalf  of  free  trade  more  than 
twenty  years  before  Sir  Hobert  Peel  had  em- 
braced that  policy ;  carried  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  motion  for  the  endowment  of 
the  catholic  clergy,  and  warmly  supported 
the  project  of  the  London  Universihr.  On 
26  June  1826  he  became  M.P.  fbr  Suther- 
landahire,  was  re-elef'lad  for  lliat  ^ounf  y  ixi 
1830,  and  afterwards  sat.  frtr&^miL  LaucusLiru 
in  the  parliaments  rif  I'^v"",  1S37, 18il,  imd 
until  July  1846.  In  llus  mtmitinm  h:]  >irid 
held  office  as  a  lord  of  tUo  trfaaury  (April  lo 
September  1827),  under-secrptary  of  state  for 
the  odonies  (January  to  Uav  chv4 
secretary  to  the  Muum  jq£  jjtwflgpntJgr^, 

lieutenant  of  Irelanf\^'^™^^^^^^^^^T' 
1830\  and  secretary  at  war  (30  July  to  30  Nov.' 
1830).  He  was  named  a  privy  councillor 
38  June  1828,  and  a  privy  councillor  for  Ire- 
land 9  Aug.  1828.  At  an  early  age  he  at- 
tempted literature,  and  in  1823  thought  out 
a  poor  translation  of  '  Faust,  a  drama,  by' 
Goethe,  and  Schiller's  song  of  the  BelL'  On 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1833  he  assumed 
the  surname  and  arms  of  Egerton  alone^ 
24  Aug.,  in  the  place  of  his  wtronvmic  of 
Leveson-Gowerj,  and  under  the  will  of  his 
uncle,  Francis  Henry  Egerton  [q.  v.],  eighth 
earl  of Bridgewatenbecome  theowner  c^a  pro* 
perty estimated  at  90^)00/.peruinum.  Atthe 
oommemora(ion  at  Oxford  on  10  Jtme'1834r 
he  was  created  D.C.L.,  named  a  trustee  of  the 
National  Gallery  on  26  Feb.  1835,  and  rectoi' 
of  King's  CoH^,  Aberdeen,  in  October  1838. 
He  s^ut  the  winter  of  1839  In  the  "Eiit,  ^toi 
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Ceeding  inhisown  yacht  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  tlie  Holy  Land.  The  result  of  his  obser- 
Tatione  appeared  in '  Mediterranean  Sketches/ 
18^.  A  portion  of  his  wealth  was  put  to 
a  generous  use  iu  his  support  of  men  of  ge- 
nius and  in  his  building  a  gallery  at  his  town 
lesidence  in  Clerelana  Row,  to  which  the 
public  were  rery  freely  admitted,  for  the 
munificent  collection  of  pointings  which  he 
had  inherited.  On  80  June  1846  he  was 
oieatad  Visoount  Ifoaekley  of  Bracldc^  and 
Earl  of  Gllesmere  of  Ellesmere,  and  on  Tifeto. 
18561708  made  K.G.  He  was  first  president 
of  the  Camden  Society  in  1BS3,  and  preaiden6 
of  the  British  Association  at  Manchester  in 
1842,  of  the  Royaf  Asiatic  Society  in  1849, 
and  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  1854- 
1855.  Hewas  lord-lieutenant  of  Lancashire 
from  1856  to  his  death.  He  died  at  Bridge- 
vater  House,  London,  on  18  Feb.  1867,  and 
was  buried  at  Worsley,  near  Manchester,  on 
20  Feb., where  a  monument,  by  G.G.Scott, 
R.A.,  was  erected  in  1860.  He  married,  1 8 
June  1822,  Harriet  Catherine  (1800-1866), 
only  daughter  of  Charles  Greville,  by  Cbar- 
lotto,  eldest  daughter  of  William,  third  duko 
of  Portland.  She  was  the  author  or  trans- 
lator of:  1.  'Que8ti(ni8  on  the  Epistles,' 
parts  Tii.  and  viii.,  1882.  2.  'Journal  of 
a  Tour  in  the  Holy  Land  in  May  and  June 
1840,  with  lithographic  views  from  original 
drawings  by  LoMF.  Egerton/ 18 11.  3.*The 
Believer's  Guide  to  the  Holy  Communion, 

SJ.  H.  Grand-Fierre ;  a  translation/  1840. 
lesmere  was  the  author,  translator,  or  editor 
of  the  following  works:  1.  *Fat!St,odrama,by 
Goethe,  and  Schiller's  song  of  the  Bell/ 1823. 

5.  'Translations from theGermanand original 
Poem6/1824.3.'BovleFann/1827.  4.*Wal- 
lenstein's  Camp  and  original  Poems,'  1830. 

6.  'BramaticScenes-founaedonVictor  Hugo's 
tragedyofHemani.  Printed  in  theClubBwk, 
1831.  6.  '  Catherine  of  CleTes  and  Hemani, 
tragedies  translated  from  the  French,'  1832, 
another  edit.  1864.  7. 'The  Paris,  a  tragedy; 
by  M.Beer/ 1886.  8.  'Alfred,  a  drama,' 1840. 
».  '  Blue  Beard,  a  tragedy/ 1841.  10.  '  Me- 
diterranean Sketches,a843.  11.  'The  Cam- 
paign of  1813  in  Russia,  by  Charles  Clause- 
wiU/  1843.  12.  'The  Siege  of  Vienna  by 
the  Turks,  from  the  German  of  K.  A.  Schim- 
mer/  1847;  new  edit.  1861.  13.  'National 
Befences,  letters  of  Lord  Ellesmere/  1848. 
14.  *  A  Guide  to  Northern  Archseology,'  1848. 
16.  '  History  of  the  War  of  the  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers, W  Michael  Amari/  1860.  16.  '  Mili- 
tary fiTents  in  Italy/  1848-d;  translated 
from  the  GermoD,  1851.  17.  'Solwan,  or 
the  Waters  of  Comfort,  by  Ibn  Zafer,'  1862. 
18.  '  On  the  Life  ond  Character  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington/  1853;  iecond  edition,  1862. 


19.  '  History  of  the  two  Tartar  Conquerors 
of  China,  from  the  French  of  Ptoe  J.  d'Or- 
16ans,'  1864.  20.  'Addresses  to  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  I^ondon,'  2  vols.  1864, 
1865.  31.  'The  War  in  the  Crimea,  a  dis- 
course,' 1855.  23. '  The  Pilgrimsce  and  other 
Poems,'  1866.  23. '  Essa^fs  on  History,  Bio- 
graphy, Geography,  Engineering,'  &c.,  con- 
tributed to  the  'Quarterly  Review/  1858. 
24.  '  King  Alfred  and  Blue  Beaid,'  reprinted 
in  T.  H.  Laoy'B  'JuTBnile  If^l- 
26. 'Donna Gharitea, poems.'  26.  vFhe Mill.* 
Some  of  these  worlra  were  privately  printed, 
and  others  after  publication  werewiuidrawn 
from  circnlation.  HU  version  of  Alexandre 
Dumas'  tragedy,  'Henri  III  et  sa  Cour/ 
entit  led '  Catherine  of  Cleres/  was  performed 
with  much  success  at  Covent  Garden,  Charles 
Kemfale  and  his  daughter  Fannj  appearing 
in  the  piece. 

[Gent.  Mag.  March  1857.  p.  358  ;  Tllustrated 
Loudon  Xevs,  24  Jan.  1846,  p.  60,  with  portnvitf 
21  I'ob.  1857,  p.  160,  and  15  Dec  I860, pp.  66:t, 
508;  Times,  19  I'cb.  1857,  p.  0,  and  27  Feb., 
p.  10 ;  Fnuior*s  Mas.  Jnly  1835,  p.  iS,  with  por- 
trait; Butes's  Maelise  Portrait  Qtilerr  (1883), 
pp.  32S-6,  with  portrait;  Doyle's  Offieial  Bn- 
rooage,  i.  679,  with  portrait ;  J.  Emos's  lanca- 
ahire  Authors  (1850),  pp.  85-8;  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal Geolotpral  Soc.  of  I.oDdnn,  xtr,  pp.  xlr-xlvii 
(1858) ;  PrucecdiDgs  RoyulOaogmi^ical Society 
of  London,  25  Ma^r  1857.  pp<  877-83;  St.  Via* 
cent  Beecliy's  ScrmoosoQ  Death  of  Earl  of  Ellea* 
mere  (1857).]  Q.  C.  B. 

EGERTON,  FRANCIS  HENRY,  eighth 
Earl  opBiuiHJEWATEB(1756-1829),founder 
of  the '  Bridgewater  Treatises,'  younger  son  of 
John  Egerton,  bishop  of  Durham  [q.  v.],  by 
Lady  Anne  Sophia  Grey,  daughter  of  Henry, 
duhe  of  Kent,  was  bom  in  London  on  11  Nov. 
1766,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ 
Church  and  All  Souls' College,  Oxford.  He 
matriculated  at  Christ  Church  on  27  March 
1773,  proceeded  B.A.  on  23  Oct.  1776,  and 
M.A.  on  24  May  1780.  In  1780,  also,  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  All  Souls,  and  ai^xunted 
(30  Nov.)  prebendary  of  Durham.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  presented  by  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater  to  the  rectoir  of  Middle,  and 
in  1797  to  that  of  Whitchurch,  both  in  Shrop- 
shire. He  retained  the  preferments  till  his 
death,  but  for  many  years  their  duties  were 
performed  by  proxy.  lie  was  elected  F.R.S. 
in  1781  and  F.S.A.  in  1791,  and  was  a  prince 
of  the  Holv  Roman  Empire.  In  January 
1808  he  and  bis  sister  Amelia  were  raised  to 
the  rank  of  earl's  children,  and  on  31  Oct. 
1823  he  succeeded  his  brother  John  William 
as  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  Viscount  Brackley, 
and  Baron  Ellesmere. 

He  was  a  good  scholar,  a  lover  of  Uten- 
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tore  aud  antiquities,  and  a  patron  of  leanung, 
but  was  withal  a  man  of  great  eccentricity. 
He  lived  tar  man;  of  his  latarveare  at  Paris, 
in  a  manaion  he  called  the  Hdtel  Egertcm, 
in  Bne  St.  Honorfi.  His  house  was  filled 
wiUi  eats  and  dogs,  some  of  wliicfa  were 
dressed  up  as  men  and  -women,  and  were 
driven  out  in  his  carriage,  aud  fed  at  his 
table.  In  his  last  feeble  days  he  stocked  his 
garden  with  large  numbers  of  rabbits,  and 
with  ^getma  and  partridges  with  clipped 
wings,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 'sport' of  killing 
a  lew  heads  of  game  for  his  taole. 

His  literary  works  were  chiefly  printed  for 
pirate  circulation.  From  some  of  them  it 
u  evident  that  he  r^rded  his  ancestry  with 
the  greatest  pride,  while  they  also  show  that 
he  lived  in  unhappy  discord  with  his  con- 
temporaiT  relations.  Heprinted  the  follow- 
ing: 1. 'Life  of  Thomas i^rton,  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Ehglend '  (reminted  from  vol.  v. 
of  Kip^s^ '  Bit^phia  Britanmca'),  1793, 
20  pages,  enlarged  to  57  PMes  1798,  further 
enlaced  to  91  pages  1801,  loL,  again  in  1612 
(Fkrie,fbl),  and  finally  in  1816  (Paris,  4to). 
llie  last  contains  Toluminous  important  let- 
ters and  historical  documents,  which  have, 
howerw,  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  life  of 
Egerton,  and  are  printed  without  order  or 
method.  It  was  printed  to  p.  62  by  Mome 
in  1816,  and  as  far  as  p.  608  by  other  printers, 
but  was  never  completed.  2.  '  Life  of  John 
li^erton.  Bishop  of  Durham.'  Contributed 
to  Hutchinson's '  Durham,'  vol.  iii.,  1794,  and 
reprinted  several  times  subsequently,  with 
portrait.  S.  '  Eupnrtdov  'imrtlXvror  Sn^tm^ 
^ccumScholiia,'Oxford.l796,4to.  4.<De- 
aeription  of  the  Inclined  Plane  executed  by 
F^ranci8Egerton,tbirdDukeof &idgewater,  at 
Walkden  Moor,  originally  printed  in '  Truia. 
Soo.  of  Arts,' afterwards  m  a  French  txansla- 
tion,1803,and  in  other  languages,  0. 'Aper^u 
Historique  et  G£n^ogique '  (on  the  Eg^- 
ton  family,  hy  F.  Hargrave,  dated  1807), 
Paris,  4to,  and  1817,  8vo.  6.  <  John  BuU ' 
(an  an<niymous  political  pamphlet),  Lond. 
1808,8vo.  7.  <CharecterofFranciB%erton, 
third  Didce  of  Bridgewater,*Lond.  1809, 4to, 
reprinted  at  Paris,  with  portrait.  8.  Tnuifila- 
tion  of  Milton's '  Comus  'in  Italian  and  French, 
with  notes,  Paris,  1812, 4to.  9.  '  Lettre  In6- 
dite  de  la  Seigneurie  de  Florence  au  Pape 
Sate  IV,  31  JiUUet  1478'  (with  notes),  Paris, 
1814, 4to,  and  1817.  Sva  10.  'A  Fragment 
of  an  Ode  of  Si^pno,  bm  Lon^ns ;  also 
an  Ode  of  Savpho  xrom  Dionysius  Halicam.,' 
I^ixia,  181G,  8va  11.  'Extrait  avec  addi- 
tions da  No.  44  du  Monthly  Repertory,'  Paris, 
n.d.,8vo;  also  1817.  12. 'Four  Letters  from 
Spa  in  Ma^  1819,  to  John  'William  Egerton, 
^^(^^dg8wateT^'|^nd.,8T!:t.  p.  Letters 


(about  seven)  to  the  same  in  1820  and  18S1| 
Lond.  8vo.  14.  '  A  Letter  to  the  Parisians 
and  the  French  Nation  upon  Inland  Navi* 
gation,  contaiung  a  Defence  ot  the  Public 
Character  of  his  Grace  Francis  E^erton^ 
late  Duke  of  l^dgewater,  and  induding 
same  notices  and  anecdotes  concerning  Bfr. 
James  BrincUey,*  Paris,  1819.  Also  the  se- 
cond part,  Paris,  1820, 8vo.  There  is  a  Preach 
translation.  A  third  part  was  printed,  bi^ 
net  circulated.    15.  'Note  O,  indicated  at 

&113  in  the  Third  Part  of  a  Letter  on  Inland 
avigation,'  Paris  (1823  P),  8vo,  being  obser- 
vations on  the  Book  of  Job,  &c  16,  '  Kum- 
bers  ix.  x.  xi.  xii.  xiii.  of  Addenda  and  Corri- 
genda to  the  Edition  of  the  Hippolytus  Ste- 
phan6phorus  of  Euripides,'  Paris,  1822,  4to. 
These  notee,  which  are  printed  in  a  most  ec- 
centric manner,  have  kttle  or  no  r^ation  to 
the  text.  17.  'An  Address  to  the  People 
of  England,'  Paris,  18S6, 8vo.  IS.  •  Fanuly 
Anecdotes,'  Paris.  4to  and  8vo.  ISxtracts 
from  t^is  book  are  pven  in  the  'literan: 
Oazette,'  1827.  19.  A  catalogue  (of  hw 
printed  and  manuscript  works).  Pans,  4to. 
20.  'ATreatiseouNaturalTheolo^'printed 
by  Didot,  Paris,  but  not  finished.  He  issued 
a  series  of  engraved  plans  of  his  Paris  house, 
and  several  portraits  of  members  of  his  &mily, 
one  of  which  is  inscribed '  Sophia  Egerton, 
natural  daughter  of  Francis  Henry  Egerton, 
Earl  of  Bric^^ater,  educated  at  Mme.  Cam- 
pan's.' 

He  died  unmarried  at  his  residence  in  Paris 
on  11  Feb.  1829,  aged  72 ;  and  his  remaina 
were  brought  to  England  and  buriedat  little 
Qaddesden,  Hertfordshire,  near  the  funily 
seat,  Ashridge.   With  him  died  all  his  tideri. 

By  his  wUl,  dated  26  FeU  1836,  he  be- 
queathed 6,000/.  for  the  best  work  on '  Hie 
QoodnesB  of  God  as  manifested  in  the  Crea- 
tion.' The  disposal  of  this  money  was  left 
to  the  president  of  the  Boyal  Society,  who 
divided  it  among  eight  persons — Dr.  ChalF* 
mere.  Dr.  Kidd,  Dr.  Whewell,  Sir  C.  Bell, 
P.  M.  Hoget,  Dean  Buckland,  Rev.  W.  Sirby, 
and  Dr.  Frout — as  authors  of  eight  essays, 
since  known  as  the  '  Bridgewater  Treatises.' 

His  valuable  collection  of  nunuscripts  and 
autographs  he  left  to  the  British  Museum, 
with  a  sum  of  12,000^,  of  which  the  interest 
was  partly  for  the  custodian  and  partly  for 
the  augmentation  of  the  collection.  The 
'  Egerton  Manuscripts,'  as  tbey  are  called, 
relate  chiefly  to  the  nistory  and  litentoie  of 
France  andltaly.  The  &nds  of  the  coUeo^ 
tion  were  inraeesed  in  1838  by  Lord  Eank- 
borough. 

[Gent.  Msg.  1829,  Tol.»ix.pt  i.  p.  6SS;  Ed- 
vards's  Founders  of  the  Brit.  Mus.  1870,  p.  446 ; 
Complete  Peerage,  by  Q.  ^.  C.  (i.e.  Cokayne),  ^  2^ 
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in  Ui«  Genealogist,  April  1887  ;  Doyle's  OfBcial 
BuonagSt  i.  380 ;  Sims's  Handbook  to  the  Brit. 
Mu.  b.  47 1  I«  Vvn's  Fasti  (Hazdy).  iit  S12; 
Cat.  dr  Oxfbid  QradnstaB ;  Cnusns**  Hartford- 

Sin,  Hondzed  of  Dnoanm,  p.  lU) ;  Quarard's 
b  I4tt4rvni  iii.  11,  vi  146  ;  AUibona'a 

TXet.  of  AnUion,  L  2W;  Brit.  liva.  Cat.] 

c.  w.  a. 

EOKR.I'OK,  JOHN,  first  EABi.OFBBnMB- 
Va^eb  (1579-1649),  bpm  in  1679,  eeoond  but 
onlT  Burnving  boh  of  Sir  Thomas  Egerton, 
lord  Ellesmere  [4-  v/),  by  his  flnt  wife,  Eltxa- 
b6th, daughter  oiToomas  Ravenscroft;,  esq., 
ofBretton,Flintshir^jWasM.P.forCatlington 
in  1697.  He  went  td  Ireland  in  Essex's  expe- 
dition of  1699,  when  his  elder  brother  Thomas 
was  Icilled.    He  was  baron  of  the  excbfr< 

3 tier  of  Chester  from  26  Feb.  169&-9  tilt 
1  Feb.  1601-4  in  succesaiMi  to  his  brother, 
and  was  tt.P.  toe  Shropshire  in  1601.  His 
father's  position  at  Eaixabeth's  court  caused 
theTouitg  man  to  be  made  a  h^ht  of  the 
Bath  on  James  I*a  aniTOl  in  England 
(24  July  1608),  find  he  went  to  Oxford  with 
the  royvl  par^  in  1606,  when  he  reewred 
the  honoraiy  dwrree  of  M.A.  His  father's 
letters  BOg^est  that  he  was  aerioualT  ill  in 
M08  imd  permanently  lame  (£^a'ton  Papers, 
pp.36S  366).  On  his  father's  death,  16  Mahth 
1616-17,  he  hecatne  second  Viscount  Brack- 
ley,  uid  on  37  Mav  following  was  promotol 
to  the  earldom  of  Bridgewater  in  accordance 
with  James  I's  promise  to  his  father.  Buok- 
itattham  is  t^rted  to  hare  extorted  20,000/. 
itaa  the  unraarlBS  thejKriee  of  the  honour. 
About  the  Mme  tiUe  he  became  »  membw 
oftheteimcilof'WBleB.  HemarnedFrancee 
Stanley,  daughter  aitd  coheiress  of  Ferdi- 
nando,  earl  of  Derby.  ITie  lady's  mother  was 
bis  father's  third  wife.  Bridgewater  and  his 
wife  lived  at  AshridgQ  in  the  parish  of  Little 
GaddeBden,Hertfordshire,about8ixteen  miles 
from  his  father's  hoiise  at  Harefleld,  whoe  hia 
stepmother,  who  was  also  his  wife's  mother, 
lourresidedafterherhusband'sdeath.  About 
16m  the  earl's  children  took  part  in  the  first 
performance  of  Milton's  *  Arcades'  at  Hare- 
field.  Bridgewater  became  araiTy  councillor 
on  4  July  1626,  and  on  26  June  1631  was 
nominatedpresident  of  the  council  of  Wales, 
vitii  an  (^iual  residence  at  Lndlow  Castle, 
Shropshire.  He  became  loi!d4ieutenai|t  of 
the  countiM  on  the  Welsh  border  and  o( 
IforthandSontliWeleeSJulyieSl.  Bridge- 
water  first  went  to  Wales  on  12  BUy  1683, 
when  an  elaborate  series  of  instructions  was 
ndlned  by  Charles  I  at  Theobald's  (Rtxer, 
Jwera,  xix.  449-66),  and  it  was  not  till  the 
autumn  of  the  mat  year  that  he  made  his 
public  entrance  into  the  Princip^ty .  Qreat 
l^tiritieQ  were  1*^4  4t  IfUdlow.  MUlnn's 


I  *  ComuB '  Was  written  for  the  bcc&sion,  and 
was  first  acted  at  Lndlow  Castle  29  Sept. 
1634  by  the  earl's  d^^^n  [see  EsebtuM, 
JoBir,aeeondEAKLo:7^Bi]>eBWATBB].  Htoy 
of  the  earTs  official  letters  written  in  Wil^ 
are  preserred  in  the  Becord  Office. 

BridgewatOT  lived  a  tery  retired  lift  tfter 
joining  the  king  at  Newcastle,  in  1689.  H» 
was  joint^mmissiqner  of  atray  for  Rin^ 
shire,  Denbighshire,  and  Merionethshire  in' 
May  1643,  but  soon  aftetwards  withdrew  to 
his  bouse  at  Ashridge,  where  he  died  on4  Deo. 
1649.  He  was  buried  in  the  neighbouring 
church  of  Little  Gaddesden,  where  a  lauda> 
tory  inscription  records  numberless  virtues. ' 

Bridgewater  had  literary  tastes  and  im- 
proTed  the  library  left  him  by  his  Cathw., 
One  R.  C.  dedicated  to  him,  in  an  elaborate' 
tKMm,  a  translation  of  Seneca  (Lpnd.  1685). 
Bridgewater's  autograph  is  reproduced  iii 


is  also  dedicated  to  Bridgewater. 

By  his  wife,  Fnaneee,  daughter  and  eo- 
heirees  of  Ferdinando  Stanley,  earl  of  Derby, 
Bridgewater  had  fbur  sons  and  eleven  daugh- 
ters. Twv  sons,  James  and  Charles,  died 
young,  and  two,  John  [q.  v.]  and  Oharlee, 
soirived  him.  Of  his  danghtors,  ima  named 
Alice  and  another  Anne  died  young,  and 
Cecilia  did  not  mairr .  Fritnces  was  wife  of 
Sir  John  Hobart  of  Blicklinf,  Norfolk ;  Ara- 
bella married  Oliver,  lord  St.  Jdm,  eon 
the  Earl  of  Bolin^broke ;  Elizabeth  muried 
David,  eon  of  Sir  Richard  Cecil ;  Mary  mar- 
ried Richard,  son  of  EdwanL  loni  Herbert  of 
Oherbury;Penelopemarried8irUobwtNB^er 
of  Luton ;  Catherine  was  wife  of  WiUison, 
son  of  Sir  William  Courten  [q-v.l;  Magdalen 
married  Sir  Gervaee  Cutler,  and  Alioe  Ri- 
chard Vau^an,  earl  of  Carberry.  TheOoun- 
tees  of  Bridgewater  died  11  March  1685-6. 

[Dngdale's  Bsronag«,  ii.  416;  Collins's  Peer- 
age, ii.  232-5 ;  Doyle's  Bfuronage,  i.  224-6 ;  BlaiK 
sod's  Idf«  of  ]tfjlton,  i.  562  et  seq. ;  Oardiner'a 
Hist,  of  England ;  £g«rton  Papers  (Camd. 
Soo.).  1640 ;  CUntterlnideB  HertfoKkhin ;  R  H. 
OnivaVs  Documents  eonnseted  with  the  History 
oiLodlowaud  the  Lords  Hareh«s  (1841),  rax 
182-SiCal.  scats  FepersCDom.)  16S8-4s.l 

SG&BTON,  JOHN,  second  Eabl  o» 
BBn>«BWAi«R(1622-16S6),  wasthe  third  but 
eldestsurvivii^fsonofthefirBtetiirq.v.l  At 
the  age  of  twelve,  when  Viscount  Brabstey, 
he  and  hia  younger  brother,  Mr.  Thomas 
Egerton,  were  among  the  '  ten  young  locda 
and  nobleman's  sons'  associated  with  tha 
king  himsdf  in  the  performance  of  C8Tew*a 
mas^ue^  <  Cfeltuq  Brttannicnm/ 16  ftib. 
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rWABTOir,  p.ll4;  Uasm>n,  i.SOO-l).  Whep 
m  t^e  ftaniQ  yw,  as  Professor  Masson  sup- 
JiMM,  Milton's  'Areades'  was  'presented' 
to  the  Oountese  Itowager  of  Derby,  liidy 
^H4gewatctr's  mother,  at  Hare^eld,  soiqe 
sixteen  miles  from  At^dge^  libra  Bridge- 
water's  Hertfbrdahtre  seat  and  country  house, 
Braokiey  and  his  brother  were  prohahly 
CWaxcob,  ib. ;  Mabsor,  i.  662 ;  Tosv,  t.  164) 
among  the  'some  nobis  persons  of  her  fkmily ' 
who  mng  and  spoke  Sfuton's  words  to  their 
graadsiother,  th^  tlo wager  L^y  Derby.  His 
usters  were  pupils  of  Henry  Lawes  [q.  t.1 
who  is  snppMea  to  hare  written  what  little 
music  was  required  for  the  *  Arcades.'  Un- 
doubtedly Bn>ckley  represented  the  Elijer 
Brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Egerton  the  Second 
&oth^,and  thor  sister,  Mtdy  Alice  Egerton, 
TTtis  Lady  in  *  Oomus,'  whicl)^  with  La  wee  as 
the  Attendant  .^irit,  was  perfonqed  in  the 
great  ludl  of  Ludlow  Castle  on  Michaelmas 
li^htl634.  'A  manuscript  of  Oldys*  is  War- 
ton's  sole  authority  (p.  133  n.)  for  the  well- 
known  statonent  in  wnicfa  the  plot  of'  Comus ' 
is  described  as  suggested  by  the  incident  that 
Biackl^  with  his  brother  and  sister  had  been 
beajrhtM  In  ft  wood  near  Huefield,  their 
gnndmotiHT^  houBB.  The  first  edition  of 
'Oomva,'  pnUiahed  in  16S7,  witiiout  thb 
mntihM'K  luu^  was  dedicated  by  Lawes  to 
Brackley. 

Tn  1643  Brackley  married  Elizabeth, 
daagbter  of  William,  then  Earl,  afterwards 
Jfarqois  and  Duke  of  Newca9tle,  a  rery  de- 
vout lady,  to  whom  h^  seems  to  haTc  oeen 
fllwaya  passionately  attached.  Li  1649  he 
sveoeeded  Ms  &ther  as  Earl  of  Bridgewa^. 
As  a  realist,  snntected  of  conspiring  against 
the  Commonwealth,  he  was  arrested,  mipri- 
Boned,  and  examined  in  April  1661,  but  was 
•oon  released  on  btui,  giving  his  own  bond 
for  10,000/.  and  finding  two  sureties  in  6,000/. 
to  appear  before  the  council  of  state  when 
eallea  on,  and '  not  to  do  ftnything  pnnodi- 
1^  to  tke  present  fforemment'  (CaX  Sfafe 
jyperf,  Dom.  1651,  p.  162).  In  the  satne 
year  was  issued  Milton's '  Pro  populo  Angli- 
cane  Defensio.'  Bndgewater  possessed  a 
oopy  of  it,  on  the  title-page  of  which  he 
inote  the  words  '  Uber  igne,  author  furc& 
digniisimi '  (Todv,  1 137  n!)  After  the 
atoraitton  be  was  appointed  in  1663,  with 
Olarendon  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  to 
manage  the  conference  between  the  two 
bonSBs  upo»  the  Act  of  Unifonmty.  On 
14  U»  he  was  choSKt  high  steward  of 
Oxford  University,  which  the  same  dav  con- 
frrred  on  him  the  degree  of  M.  A.  In  the 
ibllenring  month,  ^dgewater  haTing  ao- 
cejAed  a  challenge  ftinn  the  Earl  of  Middle- 
Mt,  hoth  of  theia  ir«e  ordered  intt)  eu»- 


tody,  when  6e  was  joined  by  his  wife,  who 
before  he  was  liberated  died  in  cMldbed,  a 
loss  from  which,  accordii^  to  his  epitaph  on 
her,  he  never  recovered.  ^  Qil  13  Feb.  1066 
he  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  in 
1667  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  inquire  into  the  erpenditure  dt 
the  money  voted  by  parliament  tot-  the  Dutch 
war,  and  in  1679  he  was  elected  high  stew- 
ard of  WveoBbe.  :bi  1678  Milton  issued  the 
second  eoititm  of  his  minor  poems,  omitting 
Lawes's  dedication  of  < Comus'  to  the  Vis- 
count Brackley  of  16S7.  In  parliament 
Bridgewbter  acted  with  the  country  party. 
In  1679  he  joined  the  new  privy  council,  con- 
sisting, at  Sir  William  Temple's  su^estion, 
of  members  of  both  the  court  and  country 
parties.  He  was  lord-lieutenaqt  of  Bueking>- 
hamehire  tn  1660,  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
(rom  1670  to  1676,  and  of  Hertfordshire 
in  1681.  He  died  26  Oct.  1686,  and  wa« 
buried  in  the  church  of  Little  Gaddesden. 
Sir  Henry  Cbauncy,  the  historian  of  Hettr 
/ordsbire  who  knew  him,  describes  him 
as  '  adorned  with  a  modest  and  grave  aa- 
j:ect,  a  sweet  and  pleasant  countenance,  a 
comely  presence,'  as  'a  Immed  man*  who 
*  delignted  much  in  his  library.'  He  is  sud 
to  have  been  a  liberal  patron  of  works  ol 
learning,  and  among  them  of  Pole's  'Synopsis 
Critica.'  In  Todd^  '  Ashridge'  is  printed  a 
series  of  instructions  drawn  up  by  the  eail 
iTor  the  managonent  of  his  household,  which 
is  interesting  from  its  detidled  account  ot 
the  organisation  of  an  Ihiglish  nobleman's 
establislunent  in  the  second  naif  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  No.e07oftheEgertonMSS., 
Brit.  Mus.,  is  a  transcript  of  lus  wifie^s  prayers 
and  meditations,  with  his  autograph  note, 
'  Examined  by  J.  Bridgewater.' 

[H.  J.  Todd'a  third  edition  of  Milton's  Poeti- 
cal Works,  1826,  vol.  1.:  Some  Aecoant  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  lultOD,  and  v.  209.  &a, 
PreUminairNotasim  Cnnasi  Homaa  Waxton's 
BditioD  of  HUttrn's  Minor  Poems.  178C;  Uas- 
son's  Life  of  Hilton,  1669;  Todd's  Eist  of  ihs 
College  of  BonhoTumes  at  Ashridge,  1823;  Sir 
Henry  CSianncy's  HiBtorical  Antiqaities  of  Hert^ 
fbrdsbiz^  1700.}  P.  E. 

EQEBTON,  JOHN,  third  Eabl  of 
Bridobwatbk  (1646-1701),  was  the  eldest 
surriTing  son  of  the  second  earl  [q.  v.],  by  his 
wife,  theXady  Elizabetli  Cavendisn,  daughter 
of  the  first  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Bom  9  Nov. 
1646,  he  was  made  one  of  the  knights  of  the 
Bath  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II ;  and 
in  the  parliament  called  by  James  H  he  wai 
returned  as  one  of  the  knights  for  Bucking- 
hamshire, sitting  by  his  courtesy  title  of 
yiscount  Brackley.  In  1686  he  succeeded 
his  fitther  in  the  peera^^,  and  in  the  fi)l)o^ 
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ing  yeu  King  James  remored  him  from  the 
loid-lientenancy  of  fiuckioj^umshiie,  as  he 
was  thea  counted  among  the  disaiffected 
peers.  At  the  Kevotution  of  1688  Bridge- 
water  concurred  in  the  Tote  of  the  House  of 
Lords  for  settling  the  crown  on  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange.  Upon  his  accession 
'William  HI  reconstituted  the  earl  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Buckinghamshire.  lie  wns 
also  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  council, 
and  appointed  first  commissioner  of  trade 
and  the  plantations.  In  March  1694-6 
Bridgewater  bore  one  of  the  banners  of  Eng- 
land and  France  at  the  funeral  of  Queen 
Mary.  On  31  May  1699  be  was  nominated 
first  oommissioner  for  executing  the  office  of 
lord  hifh  admiral  of  England ;  andonlJune 
followuig  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords 
jusUcea  of  the  Ungdom  during  the  king's 
absence  beyrad  the  seas,  being  subsequently 
confirmed  in  the  office.  Bridgewater  was  a 
man  of  excellent  character,  and  well  proved 
in  the  public  business.  He  presided  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  during  the  absence  of  Lord- 
chancellor  Somere,  on  the  occasion  of  the  im- 
portant debates  on  the  Resumption  Bill.  On 
several  occasions  he  prorogued  parliament  at 
the  command  of  the  king.  He  stood  high  in 
Ids  sovereign's  confidence,  and  died  during 
his  tenure  of  office  as  first  lord  of  the  admi- 
ralty, 19  March  1700-1.  He  was  much  la- 
mented as  'a  just  and  good  man,  a  faithful 
friend,  and  a  wise  counsellor.'  He.  married 
ftrat,  Elizabeth,  doi^ter  of  the  Eail  of 
Midale8cx(whodiedml670);  andsecondly, 
Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duhe  of  Bolton. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  earldom  by  his  third 
son,  Scroop  Egerton,  who,  after  holding  im- 
portant posts  in  the  state,  was  created  Duke 
of  Bridgewater,  18  June  1720.  It  was  this 
d  like  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  the  great 
Bridgewater  canal,  and  he  obtained  the  first 
of  the  acts  for  putting  the  project  in  force. 

[CoUins'fl  Peerage  of  Englaod,  ed.  Brydgea, 
vol.  iii.,  1812;  Hacanl^'s  Hist,  of  England, 
vol.  v.]  G.  B.  3. 

EGERTON,  JOHN  (1721-1787),  bUhop 
of  Durham,  son  of  Heniy  X^ertoUj  Uflhop  of 
Hereford,  by  Lady  EUnheth  Anana  Ben- 
.tinck,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Portland,  was 
bwn  in  London  on  30  Nov.  1721,  and  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  was  admitted  a  gentleman  com- 
moner on  20  May  1740.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  and  priest  byHoadly,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, on  21  and  22  Dec.  1745,  and  on  the 
23rd  of  the  same  month  was  collated  by  his 
father  to  the  rectory  of  Ross,  Herefordshire, 
and  on  3  Jan.  following  to  the  prebend  of 
ptiblii^oD  |a  Hereford  Cathedral  He  took 


the  degree  of  B.C.L.  at  Ox£»d  on  80  IUt 
1746,  was  appointed  kin^achapUun  19]faEra 
1749,  and  dean  of  Heieford  24  July  176a 
On  4  July  1766  he  was  consecrated  bidiop 
of  Bangor,  havingprevioualy  received  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.  He  continued  to  hold,  m 
coTomendam,  the  lectory  of  Boss  and  the 
prebend  of  Cuhlington,  He  was  translated  to 
the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  on  12  Oct. 
1768,and  a  few  days  afterwards  was  admitted 
to  the  prebend  of  Wildland,  and  a  residen- 
tiaryslup  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London. 
On  8  July  1771  he  succeeded  Dr.  Trevor  as 
bishop  of  Durham.  He  had  previously  de- 
clined  the  primacy  of  Ireland.  At  Durham 
ho  displayed  much  address  and  talent  finr  ooaf 
ciliation  in  promoting  the  peace  and  poap^ 
rity  of  the  palatinate.  He  zeattned  hanumy 
in  the  county,  which  had  been  divided  faj 
elections,  and  in  the  dty,  which  had  been 
torn  to  pieces  by  disputes.  In  Uie  discha^ 
of  his  episcopu  functions  ha  was  diligeiU, 
consdentious,  just,  and  di^fied;  and  in  pri- 
vate life  was  amiable,  hospitoUe^and  scholar 
like.  He  was  a  ^e&t  bene&ctor  to  the 
county  by  encouraging  public  works.  He 
promoted  the  enclosure  of  Walling  Fen  in 
Howdenshire ;  assisted  materially  in  rebuild- 
ing a  bridge  over  the  Tyne  between  New^ 
castle  and  Qateshead,  and  in  1780  granted  a 
new  charter,  restoring  ancient  and  affording 
new  privileges,  to  the  city  of  Durham.  He 
also  obtained  acts  of  parUament  to  relieve  a 
huge  body  of  coOTocddeiB  at  LancheatM', 
Ibmateel  Fell,  and  in  the  manor  of  How^ 
denshire,  tnm  certain  onerous  duea.  He 
made  extenuve  improvementa  at  the  e^socH 
pal  palaces,  and  was  a  liberal  suppcvter  of 
many  religious  and  edncadonal  institutions. 

His  first  wife  was  LadyAnneSoiA^du^^ 
ter  of  Hsnry  de  Grey,  duke  of  Kent^  whom 
he  married  on  21  Nov.  1748,  and  who  died  in 
1780.  By  her  he  had  issue  a  daughter  and 
three  sons.  The  first  son  died  in  infancy, 
and  the  others,  John  William  and  Francis 
Henry  [q,  v.],  both  succeeded  to  the  earldom 
of  Bridgewater.  He  married  secondly,  oa 
SI  Mardi  1782,  Mary,  sister  of  Sir  Edward 
Boughton,  hart. 

Hia  only  publicatimis  were  three  single 
sermons,  1767, 1761,  and  1763.  He  died  at 
his  house  in  Oroavenor  S(}uaie,  London,  on 
18  Jan.  1787,  and  was  boned  in  St.  Janea'n 
Church. 

[Mem(nrlvhis8on,H.F.£jgBrtoD,inHnteUn 
no's  BisL  of  Dorham,  vi^  iii.,  tht  same  subae' 

qnently  reprinted  by  the  aDth<nf ;  CoUin^  Pee^■ 
age  (Br^idges).  I8I2,  iii.  317;  CbahoenTs  Bkw. 
Diet.  xiii.  82 ;  Sartees's  Hist,  of  Dorh&m,  i. 
cxxiii ;  Le  Neve's  Fasti  (Han^) ;  NieheU'i  B- 
lns^,(f  Lit.  i,  456}  Bqrko's  ^trift^  i.  27f 
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(vben  a  (mrMms  circomstaitce  coniwetad  irith  the 
xegutmtion  of  the  bishop's  first  niaiTiage  is  nar- 
tated);  Brit.  Mus,  Cat.  of  Printed  Books,  uah 
nova. ;  Emu's  Cat.  of  Portraits,  i.  111.1 

C.  W.  8. 

EOSBTON,  Sib  PHILIP  db  HALPAS 
GREY-  (1806-1881),  palieontologiat,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Sev.  Sir  Philip  (:iTej-EKer- 
tOQ,Diiith  baronet,  of  Oulton  Park,  Tamirley, 
Cheshire  was  bora  on  13  Nor.  1806.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1^8. 
"While  an  undergraduate  Egerton  was 
txaeted  to  geology,  which  he  studied  under 
BuddaadwdConybeare;  andincoiuunction 
with  his  college  friend  Yiscount  Cote  Rafter- 
wards  Earl  of  EnniskiUen)  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  collection  of  AwmI  fishes.  The  friends 
travelled  together  over  Germany,  Switzer- 
landf  and  luJy  in  pursuit  of  this  object,  and 
accumulated  many  specimens  of  unique  value. 
In  1830  Egerton  was  elected  member  of  par- 
liament for  Chester  as  a  tory.  He  unsuc- 
cessfully contested  the  southern  division  of 
the  county  in  1833,  but  was  successful  in 
1835,  and  continuously  represented  the  divi- 
sion until  1868,  when  he  was  elected  for  West 
ClMshire,  which  be  represented  till  hisdeath. 
"While  sranloasly  disaiarginf^  his  duties  as  a 
member^  espeetwji  m.  committeea,  be  never 
ceased  to  add  to  bis  coUecUon  of  fos^  fishes. 
Many  of  the  fishes  described  in  AgossiE's 
jneat  monographs,  and  in  the '  Decodes  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,'  belonged 
to  the  Egratom  collection.  Egerton  himself 
contributed  the  descriptions  in  the  sixth, 
eighth,  and  ninth  *  Becaues.'  He  was  elected 
fellow  of  the  Geolc^ical  Societvin  1829,  and 
of  the  Boyal  Society  in  1831 ,  ana  was  awarded 
theWollaston  medal  of  the  Geological  Society 
in  1873.  In  1879  the  Chester  Society  of 
Natuial  Science  gave  Egerton  the  first  EingB- 
ley  medal  for  his  services  to  the  society  and 
to  tbft  literature  and  historv  of  the  county. 
He  urvad  acienoe  asuduoualy  for  many  years 
u  ft  membwof  the  councils  of  the  Boyal  and 
Geological  aotuetie^  a  brustee  of  the  British 
UusQim  and  of  the  Bc^al  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and  as  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the 
university  of  London.  He  died  in  London 
on  6  April  1881,  after  a  very  brief  illness. 
He  married  in  1832  Anna  Elixabetb,  the 
second  daughter  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Le^  of  High 
Legb^Cbesnire,  by  whom  be  left  two  sons 
aira  t-wo  daughters.  His  elder  son,  Philip  le 
Belwwrd,  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy.  Lady 
Egerton  died  in  1882.  E^rton'a  fnneru 
was,  by  bis  own  request,  extremely  simple, 
and  after  ex|trefl8ing  bis  wishes  he  coucluded 
his  instructions  thus ;  *  I  trust  in  Qod*B 
Btevcyt  through  Jesus  Christ,  that  tbo  occa- 

VOI,.  TJ. 


mon  may  be  one  of  xqoidag  rather  tliaa  of 

moorntng,' 

£^rton  was  not  merely  a  collector  but  a 
careful  scientific  observer,  and  a  good  natu- 
ralist. He  bad  also  great  business  ability 
and  good  jod^pent,  and  was  of  a  genial  and 
kindlv  disposition,  which  made  nim  veir 
popular  with  political  opponents.  His  col- 
lection of  fossil  fishes,  as  well  as  that  of  Lonl 
EnniskiUen,  has  been  acquired  for  the  British 
Museum  of  Natnral  Histotyi  South  Kensing- 
ton. 

Elgerton  published  sevnnl  catalogues  of 
bis  collection  of  fossil  fishes.  A  c^^ogue 
published  in  1837  was  in  quarto,  and  indiule^ 
references  to  the  published  figures  and  de- 
scriptions. In  1871  an  octavo  catalogue  was 
published  entitled  'Alphabetical  Catalogue 
ofType  Specimens  of  Fossil  Fi^es.'  Egerton 
also  edited  several  memoirs  published  By  the 
Camden  Society  (vols.  xixix.andxL)  and  the 
Chetham  Society  (vol.  Ixxxiii^,  and  also  pub- 
lished'Papers  relating  to  ElectionsofKnights 
of  the  Shire  for  the  (>)unty  Palatine  of  Ches- 
ter, from  the  Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  to 
the  Accession  of  Queen  Anne,'  Chester,  1862, 
and  '  A  Short  Account  of  the  Possessors  of 
Oulton,  from  the  Acauisition  of  the  Pro- 
perty by  Marriage  with  the  Done,  until  the 
Aecessum  to  the  Baronetcy  on  the  Death 
of  Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Wilton/  London, 
1869,  4to,  for  private  distribution. 

Over  dghty  memoirsor  short  paperB,cluejBy 
relating  to  fossil  fishes,  were  contributed  by 
Egerton  to  the  'Transactbns,'  'Proceedings,' 
and  'Journal  of  the  Geological  Society'  and 
other  scientific  journals,  from  1833  onwards; 
a  list  of  them  will  be  found  in  Uie  *  Royal 
Society's  Catalogue  of  Scientific  P^era.' 

[Ohester  Chronicle,  9  April  1881  ;  Nature, 
21  April  1881 ;  QuArterly  Joamal  of  the  Oeo- 
I<^cal  Soc,  1882.  xxzviii.  46-8;  Proc.  Boyal 
Sodaty,  zxuii.  1882,  xzii-iv.]        O.  T.  B. 

EQEETON,  SABAH  (1783-1847),  ac- 
tress, was  the  dauf^iter  of  tbe  Ber.  rvtet 
fisher,  rector  of  Little  Torrington,  Devour 
shire.  After  the  death  (180S)  of  her  fatluv 
she  took  to  tbe  stage,  uopearing  at  the  Bath 
theatre  on  8  Dec.  1808  as  Emma  in  '  The 
Marriage  Promise '  of  John  Till  Allingbom. 
Here  she  remained  for  ux  or  seven  years, 
playing  as  a  rule  secondary  characters.  Her 
last  benefit  at  Bath  took  place  on  21  March 
1609,  when  she  ^yed  Gunilda  in  Dimond's 
*HerooftbeNorth'andEmmelineinHawke»- 
wortb's' Edgar  and  Emmeline.'  She  probably 
married  Daniel  I^rton  [q.  v.]  soon  after- 
wards. He  was  pfayii^  leading  business  in 
Bath.  Her  first  recorded  appearance  as  Mrs. 
Egertqn  was  at  Birmingham  in  1810.  On 
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$5  Feb.  ISli,  u  Mrs.  Egerton  from  Birming- 
ham, she  played  Juliet  at  Govent  Gavden  with 
hoveryconflpicuouSBucceaa.  Marciain'Cato,' 
Luciana  in  *  Comedy  of  Errora,'  Emilia  in 

*  Othello '  followed  duringr  the  same  season. 
She  could  not  struggle  agamst  the  formidahle 
opposition  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  snbsequently 
of  Miss  O'Neill,  and  it  waa  not  until  she  took 
to  melodrama  that  her  position  was  assured. 
Ill  the '  Miller  and  his  Men '  by  Pocock  she 
was(210ctl813)theoriginalRavina.  Agdn 
filie  fri^pHfd  into  olisCnritT;,  from  which,  in 
Bliaptations  rn^m  I'iifS  '  AVu.verley  Novels/ 
she  permaiiflallv  isaued.  '  G  uy  Mannering, 
or  the  Oim'ft  jrBDfbeQr/  bf  Daniel  Terry, 
waa  producea  at  Cmnt  Oaraen  on  12  March 
ISlft  JoBiiEni^yTq.T.]  was  originally  cast 
jbr  He^  Bf errilLes,  Imt  rt^fused  positirely  to 
take  the  part.  Uniss  these  circumEitances 
the  managt-ment  nimed  nllnost  in  despair  to 
3Ir9.  EgerioD,  whonf  kiu'i  c^s  proved  to  he 
c-mpptciioiis.    Helen  >tnr;i>jor  in  Pocock's 

*  Rob  Bfv  Ml■^'i;ri'L:l^r^  A  nld  Lang  Syne,' 
l^fMiin  h  tHi  r.hU  in  <  1.  1 1 1  r  serviceshaving 
Vrn  {li-sTtcii-i  J  «  fLi  ('  ^vi  nt  Garden,  she 
jjlftved  {^13  Juii,  l.-'lDj.iif  liiv!  Surrey,  Madge 
Wadfire  in  Thomas  I>ijl)din's  'The  Heart  of 
Midlothian,  or  the  liily  of  St.  Leonard's,' 
and  snhsequently  Young  Nerval  in  Home's 

*  Doufflaa,'  played  as  a  melodrama.  In  1819- 
■ISSOsheappearedatDrury  I^ane,  then  under 
Elliston's  management,  as  Mw  Merrilies, 
flaying  during  this  and  the  following  sea^ 
Hons  in  tragedy  and  melodrama  and  even 
in  comedy.  She  was  the  Queen  to  Kean'a 
Hamlet,  and  appeared  as  Clementina  Allspice 
in  "nie  Way  to  get  Married,'  Volumnia  in 

*  CoriolanuB,  Jane  de  Montfort  in  the  altera- 
tion of  Joanna  Baillie'e  *De  Montfort,'  hrough  t 
forward  for  Kean  27  Nov.  1821,  Alicia  in 
'Jane  Shore,'  and  many  other  characters. 
When,  in  1821,  her  husband  took  Sadler's 
Wells,  she  appeared  with  conspieuouB  suc- 
cess as  Joan  of  Arc  in  Fitzbali's  drama  of 
that  name.  Subsequently  she  played  in  me- 
lodrama at  the  Olympic,  ^Iso  under  her  hus- 
Wid's  manwement.  Boon  after  Egerton*s 
death  in  18^  she  retired  from  the  stage,  ac- 
cepting a  pension  ftom  the  Corent  Garden 
Fund.  gRie  died  St  Chelsea  on  8  Anff.  1847, 
and  wa*  buried  on  7  Aug.  in  Chelsea  Murch- 
yard.  A  third-rate  actress  in  tragedy,  she 
ap|iroached  the  first  rank  in  melodrama.  Mae- 
ready  {JHeminisceiKes,  i.  128)  says 'her  merits 
Vrere  confined  to  melodrama.' 

[Boobs  cited ;  Gencst's  Account  of  the  Stage ; 
Mra.BaronWilaoti'BOurActreesflB;  NewMontSly 
Mag. ;  Theatrical  Bioe.  1824;  Thomas  Dibdin's 
tDeminlBcences :  ^raAimanaak,  1871, 1873 ;  Era 
oewapsper,  15  Aug.  1847;  Theatrical  Inquisitor, 
tariouB  yean.J  -    J.  K. 


EGERTOK,  STEPHEN  (1666P-1631P), 
puritan  divine,  was  bora  in  Ijondon  abtmt 
1555.  He  became  a  member  of  Si.  Petei^S 
Coll^,  Cambridge  and  earned  so  £[reat  a 
reputation  for  learning  that  a  fellowship  was 
only  denied  him  on  account  of  \ite  poverty 
of  his  college.  He  took  the  d%ree  in 
1579,  and  on  9  July  1683  was  incoTporated 
at  Oxford.  He  had  already  taken  orders  and 
attached  himself  to  the  puritan  party,  bein^ 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  formation  of  the 
presbytery  at  Wandsworth,  Surrey,  which 
has  men  described  as  the  first  nresbyterian 
church  in  England.  In  1684  se  was  ms- 
pended  for  refusing  to  snbactibe  to  WIiit|pftV 
articles,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  hav*  re- 
mained long  under-eensnre,  for  shortly  after* 
wards  he  was  active  in  promotingthe  '  Book 
of  Discipline,*  and  was  one  of  those  nomi- 
nated by  the  puritan  synod  to  sup^ntend 
theproperperformanceof itsartieles.  During 
the  imprisonment  of  Barrow  and  Greenwood 
in  1690  Egerton  waa  sent  by  the  Bishop  ot 
London  to  confer  with  them,  and  several 
letters  passed  betvreen  him  and  them;  hnt 
later  in  the  same  year  he  himself  was  sum- 
moned, together  with  several  other  ministen*, 
before  the  high  commission,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Fleet  prison,  where  he  remained 
about  three  years.  In  1698  he  became 
minister  of  St.  Anne's,  Blackfrian,  London. 
He  was  one  of  those  chosen  to  presesfrtho 
millenary  petition  for  the  ftirtber  reform  of 
the  church  in  1608,  and  in  May  of  the  fol». 
lowing  year  he  introdnced  a  petitioh  to  the 
lower  house  of  convocation  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  prayei^book.  He  remained  in  fais 
cure  at  Blackmars  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  about  1621,  beingassisted  in  his  latter 
years  by  William  Googe,  who  succeeded  him. 
He  was  described  bv  Dr.  Nowell,  in  a  letttt, 
as  a  '  man  of  great  learning  and  godliness.' 

Egerton  published  several  sermons,  of 
whi»i  remain.  Chief  among  those  (^'his 
worifs  still  extant  are  *  A  Brief  Method  of 
Catochising,*  first  issued  in  1694,  which  iit 
1644  readied  a  forty-fourth  edituon;  and 
a  translation  from  the  Freneh  Of  Mattlmr 
Virel  entitled  <A  Learned  and  Excellent 
Treatise  containing  all  principal  Grounds  «f 
the  Christian  Keligfon,  the  earliest  edition 
ot  which  now  remaining  ts  the  second,  pub- 
lished  in  1694,  and  the  latest  the  fourteenth 
in  1636.  Egerton's  preface  to  this  book  eon- 
tains  some  well-chosen  and  sensible  remarks 
on  the  choiee  of  reading.  In  addition  to  Iris 
own  books  he  wrote  introductions  f<»  several 

C'  "cations  by  his  fellow-pnritanB,  including 
rs,  Priclre,  Beine,  and  Byfteld, 

iBpooVflLiTe«ofthePuritRns,ii.289:  Wood's 
lens  Oxon.  ed.  Blisa,  i.  224;  Str^pfc's  Aw^lf 
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«f  t4«  RefpniDaUon.  ii.  pt.  H.  198,  iii.  pt.  i.  «9I, 
iv:  ASS ;  N«veonrtri  Report.  Eeol.  Lond.  i.  916 ; 
WSHaa**  Hist,  of  Dimotinff  Ohnnhu,  i^Ll^ 

BGQStoOH,  Sn  THOMAS,  Babof  Eiw 
XiBBkttBB  and  vnoormr  Bbaoklst  (1540P- 
1617),  lord  dianoellor,  bom  about  1540,  waa 
the  natural  aon  of  Sir  Richard  Egerton  of 
Ridley,  Oheehire,  by  one  Aliioe  SjEtanie.  fila 
father's  family  claimed  descent  m>m  Robert 
Fitzhugh,  baron  Of  Malpae,  a  contemporary 
of  Wilfiam  I.  He  is  stated  to  have  become 
a  commoner  of  Brasenoae  Oollefce,  Oxford,  in 
1656,  but  his  name  Is  absent  mm  the  regis- 
ter. He  entered  Ijncoln'a  Tnn  in  1669,  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1573,  and  quickly  ac- 
quired a  lftrg«  practice  in  the  chancery  cotirts. 
in  1680  he  was  governor  of  his  inn,  in  1582 
Lent  reader,  and  in  1667  treasarer.  He 
became  Bbtieitor-gMieral  on  26  June  1581, 
Mod  attoniiByfenerBl  on  3  June  t593.  He 
iraa  1C.P.  fbr  Cheshire  in  1584  «id  1686. 
i3.e  vas  knighted  at  tite  close  of  1Q9S, 
Arid  ihhde  OMtmberlflin  of  Chester.  It  is 
Mated  that  the  ^ueen  conferred  the  solicitor- 
ship  after  heanng  him  plead  in  a  case  in 
wWoh  he  opposed  the  crown.  '  In  my  troth/ 
she  is  said  to  bare  exclaimed, '  be  shul  never 
plead  against  mo  again.'  He  conducted  the 
proeecutioos  of  Cam^Hon  in  1581,  of  Davison 
m  1687,  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  in  1669,  and 
ci  Sir  John  Perrot  in  1592.  On  10  April 
Egerton  was  promoted  to  the  bench  as 
fluwtA  of  tin  K^ls,  and  after  Sa  John  Pudk- 
oriiw's  death  he  heoame  lord  keeper  (hi6  May 
1690.  The  last  j^motion,  like  the  first,  was 
eonferred  on  Um  hy  the  queen's '  own  choice 
wiUiout  any  competitor  or  mediator.'  Burgh- 
ley  was  ill  pleased  by  KI  izabeth's  indepencwnt 
■cHon^biit  the  popnlarverdict was  bighlyfa- 
Touvabletotiwappointment.  'Ithinknomah,' 
wrote  Refolds  to  Essex, '  ever  came  to  tbis 
^^nity  with  nore  applause  than  this  worthy 
gentleman'  (BncH,  manoirs,  i.  479^.  Eger- 
ton wee'  made  at  the  same  time  a  pnvy  coun- 
cillor, and  bontinued  to  hold  the  mastership 
of  the  tolls  tillldHaj^  1608.  Elizabeth  con- 
Bulted'him  repeatedly  in  matters  of  home  and 
fbreigTi  policy.  In  1696  he  was  a  commie- 
Roner  for  treating  with  the  Dutch,  and  in 
1900  wu  BinUariy  employed  with  Denmark;, 
As  lord  keepMr  he  debverod  the  queen's  me»- 
sages  to  parUaaient,  and  announced  her  tern- 
bonsTi^  decision  respeothig  monopolies  on 
9  FeKlSW-a  In  November  1601  he  came 
hito  eoUtai(m  with  the  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Conkmons  on  a  small  qucistion  of  procedoitf, 
and  was  compelled  to  wttbdraw  from  the 
position  tlmt  he  6rst  took  up.  His  considera- 
tion for  deserving  young  barristers  is  illus- 
trated by  .the  invariable  kindness  which 


showed  to  fVancss  Bacon,  who  acknowledged 
hia  'fatherly  eare'  wlmi  writing  of  hha  in 
1M6.  In  1606  Egerton  woiked  hard  to  se- 
cure the  att(»neyngeiMTaUiip  for  Bacon,  but 
although  he  met  with  no'  snooees,  his  openly 
duplayed  patronage  was  of  assistance  to 
Baoon  at  the  bar. 

^rorton  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex  [see  DHVBREfcr,  Robert,  1667- 
1601]  soon  after  coming  to  court,  and  in  spite 
of  the  disparity  in  their  ages  a  warm  friend- 
ship sprang  up  between  them.  '  They  love 
and  join  veiy  honourably  toffether,'  wrote 
Anthony  Bacon  to  Dr.  Haindna  (BiBOHf 
ii.  146).  Egerton  was  one  of  the  few  coun- 
eUlors  who  wituMsed  the  famous  scene  in 
the  eoanml,  in  July  1598,  when  Essex  in- 
sulted the  (^neen  and  she  boxed  his  ears. 
Afterwards  m  well-reasoned  lettne  E^;iertCHi 
earnestly  urged  upon  Essex  the  obvious  pru- 
dence M  a  humble  apolcw^  to  Elizabeth. 
"While  EaseEx  was  in  Iretandm the  autumn  ot 
1699,  Egerton  sent  the  earl  atimelywaniing 
that  his  policy  was  excitinff  sriSj^cion  and  di** 
satis&ction  at  home. '  When  £ssex  arrived 
home  without  leave,  he  was  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  lord  keeper  on  1  Oct.  1699, 
kdA  lived  in  Yorif  House,  the  lord  keeper's 
official  residence,  till  6  July  1600.  A  month 
earlier  he  was  brought  before  a  specially  con- 
stituted court,  meetituf  in  York  House,  over 
which  Egerton  presided,  and  was  th«i  de- 
prived 01  all  his  offices.  On  the  morning  of 
Sanday,8Feb.  1600-1,  the  day  fixed  EaeeK 
for  his  rebellion,  Egerton,  with  thiee  other 
officers  of  state,  went  to  Endx's  honae  to  ze- 
dueet  an  explanation  of  his  suspiebiu  cen- 
dnot.  They  were  allowed  to  enter,  wid  oriee 
of '  Kill  them '  were  rtdsed  by  Essex's  aimed 
supporters.  Easez  led  them  to  a  back  room, 
and  locked  the  door  upon  them.  They  were 
released  at  fodr  o'clock  in  ths  afternoon,  after 
six  hours'  detention,  when  the  failure  of 
Essex's  rebellion'waa  known.  £gerton  took 
a  prominent  port  in  Essex's  trial  on  I9i  l^b. 
1600-1. 

The  queen's  confidence  in  her  lord  keeper 
increased  with  her  years.  He  was  an  acttvO 
member  of  all  special  commissions.  From 
61  July  to  8  Aug.  1602  he  entertained  Hie 

Sueen  atenormovs  expense  fbr  three  days  at 
is  house  at  Harefieldy  Middlesex  (J^vrttm 
A)^,  340-67).  He  had  booghttl^  estate 
of  Sir  Edmbnd  Anderson  in  1601.  With 
James  I  Ek«rton  was  soon  on  equally  good 
terms.  On  26  March  1603,  two  days  alter  the 

Sueen's  death,  the  Earl  of  NortliumbwUnd 
eolared  that  the  j>rivy  conncillcws  had  no 
authority  to  act  in  the  interrwnnili,  and 
that  the  old  nobility  should  fill  their  places. 
Egerton  acquiesced  so  fi)r  as  to  su{^^  that 
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privy  oottncillan  who  were  not  pens  Bhould 
surrender  their  seats  At  the  head  of  the  coun- 
cil table  to  those  councillors  who  were.  On 
5  April  1603  James,  while  still  in  Scotland, 
reappointed  Egerton  lord  keeper,  and  Egerton 
met  the  king  on  his  journey  into  England  at 
Broxhoume  on  3  May.  Sixteen  days  later  he 
resigned  the  oiEce  of  master  of  the  rolls  to 
Edward  Bruce,  lord  Kinross.  On  19  July, 
when  he  received  from  the  king  the  new  great 
seal,  he  was  made  Boron  Ellesmere,  and  on  the 
24th  lord  chancellor.  Ellesmere  proved  sub- 
serrient  to  James.  He  adopted  James's  hos- 
tile attitude  to  the  puritans  at  the  Hampton 
Court  conference  in  IGOl,  and  declared  that 
the  king's  spieech  then  first  taufi^t  him  the 
meamng  of  the  phxase,  '  Hex  est  mixta  pw- 
sona  cum  sacerw>te.'  On  9  Feb.  1001-5  he 
expressedresentment  at  apetitionfirom  North- 
amptonshire demanding  uie  restitution  of  de- 
prived puritan  ministers,  and  obtained  from 
the  Star-chamber  a  declaration  that  the  de- 
privation was  lawful,  and  the  presentation  of 
the  petition  unlawful.  Three  days  later  he 
directed  the  judges  to  enforce  the  penal  laws 
against  the  catholics.  Ellesmere  helped  to 
determine  tlie  Act  of  Union  of  England  and 
Scotland  in  1606  and  1607.  InJuneI608a 
casoafgreat  importance  a&ctingthe  relations 
between  the  two  countries  was  decided  by  the 
chaaeellar  and  twelve  judges  in  the  exchequer 
chambers.  Doubts  hod  arisen  as  to  the  status 
in  England  of  Scottish  persons  bom  after  the 
accession  of  James  I.  Those  bom  before  the 
accession  (the  'ontenatl')  were  acknowledged 
to  be  aliens.  The  'postnati' claimed  to  be 
naturalised  subjects  and  capable  of  holding 
land  in  England.  Land  hna  been  purchased 
in  Englflndin  1607  on  behalf  of  Robert  Colvill 
or  Colvin,  a  grandson  of  Lord  Colvill  of  Cul- 
ross,  who  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1606. 
A  legal  question  arose,  and  the  plea  that  the 
diild  was  an  alien  and  incapable  of  holding 
land  in  England  was  raised.  Ellesmere  de- 
cided that  this  plea  was  bed,  and  that  the 
child  was  a  natural-bom  subject  of  the  king 
of  England.  Twelve  o£  the  fourteen  judges 
concurred,  and  Ellesmere  treated  the  two 
dissentients  with  scant  courtesy.  This  judg- 
ment, the  mest  important  that  Ellesmere  de- 
livered, was  printed  by  order  of  the  king  in 
1609. 

In  May  1613  Ellesmere  took  a  prominent 
part  in  committing  Whitelocke  to  the  Towor 
for  indirectly  questioning  the  roval  preroga- 
tive by  denying  the  powers  of  tlie  earl  mar- 
shal's court;  in  July  1616  Ellesmere  declined 
to  pass  the  pardon  which  Somerset  had  drawn 
up  for  himself,  with  the  aid  of  Sir  Kobert 
Cotton;  in  September  1615  he  mode  recom- 
mendations in  the  council  for  stiHtng  opposi- 


titm  in  the  next  parliament,  and  acted  u 
high  steward  at  the  trial  of  the  £I&rl  and 
Countess  of  Somerset  for  the  murder  of  Ovei^ 
bury  in  May  1616.  In  the  stru^le  betiraen 
the  courts  of  equity  and  oontmon  law  ini- 
tiated by  Coke,  Ellesmere  successfully  main- 
tainedthesupremacyofhisowncourt.  When 
the.  king  appealed  to  Ellesmere  as  to  points 
of  law  involved  in  his  well-known  dispute 
with  Coke  in  June  1616,  Ellesmere  obtamed 
from  Bacon  a  legal  opinion  against  Coke, 
which  be  adopted.  On  18  Nov.  1616,  when 
adnunistering  the  oaths  to  Sir  Henry  Monta- 
gue, Coke's  successor  OS  lord  chief  justice,  he 
warned  the  new  judge  against  fbltowing  the 
example  of  lus  predecessor. 

On  7  Nov.  1616  EUesmece,  whose  health 
was  rapidly  failing,  was  promoted  to  the  title 
of  Viscount  Brackley,  which  Coke's  friends 
and  his  enemies  miscalled  *  Break-law.'  A» 
early  as  161S  he  had  pressed  his  resi^;natioa 
on  the  king  on  account  of  increasing  in- 
firmities; but  it  was  not  till  3  March  1616-17 
that  James  I  allowed  him  to  retire,  and  eiren 
then  it  was  stipulated  that  his  release  from 
office  should,  unless  his  health  grew  worse, 
only  continue  for  two  years.  iLgerton  was 
at  the  time  lying  ill  at  York  House,  and  the 
king  arranged  the  matter  while  paying  him  a 
visit.  As  a  reward  of  faithful  service  James 
promised  him  an  earldom.  Twelve  days  later 
(1&  March)  Egerton  died.  He  was  buried  st 
Dodleston,  Cheshire,  on  6  April.  His  only 
surviving  son  John  [q.  v.]  was  created  Eon 
of  Bcidgewateron  2/ May  following.  Bacon 
asserted  that  itwosbr  EUeemere's  ownwii^ 
that  he  succeeded  him  as  lord  chancelhw. 
Ellesmere  was  chancellor  of  Oxford  Univve^ 
sit_y  from  1610  till  24  Jan.  161&-17.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  chancMlor  since  the 
Reformation  who  employed  a  chaplain  in  his 
family.  Dr.  John  Williams  fq-'vj  lived  with 
him  in  that  capacity,  and  Dr.  John  Donne 
[q.  v.]  was  a  member  of  his  household.  He 
was  lord-lieutenant  of  Bucks  1607-16.  The 
great  library  at  Bridgewater  House  was 
founded  hr  uie  chancellor ;  some  of  the  books 
came  to  him  through  his  third  wife,  the 
Dowsger  Countess  of  Derby,  who  as  Alice 
Spencer  and  Lady  Strange  was  a  well-known 
patron  of  Elizabethan  literature  (CoLUBB, 
Cat.  of  Bridgewater  House  Librarif^  1857, 
pref. ;  MissoN,  Life  of  MUton,  i.  554-61). 

Egerton  married  first,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Thtanas  Rsvenscroft,  esq.,  of  Bretton, 
Flintshire ;  secondly,  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Sir 
George  More  of  L(Meby,  and  widow  both  of 
John  Folstead  of  Abury  and  of  Sir  John 
Wolley;  and  thirdly,  in  1600,  Alice,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Spencer  of  Althorpe,  and  widow 
of  Ferdinando,  fifth  e«rl  of  Derb/,  By  hia 
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flnt  irife  ha  ma  &tlwr  of  two  sons  and  a 
^nriiter.  The  younger  son  John  is  sepa- 
latelTnotioecL  The  eldersonThouas  went  the 
tdanoB'  Toyage  in  1597 ;  was  then  knighted ; 
was  baron  of  the  exchequer  of  Cheshire 
from  1606 ;  was  killed  in  Ireland  in  Auguat 
1£90,  and  was  buried  in  Chester  Cathraral 
37  Sept.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Yensblesof  Kinderton,  Cheshire,  by 
whom  he  had  three  daughters.  The  chan- 
cellor's daughter  Mary  was  wife  of  Sir  Francis 
La^ofNewDhamIt«gis,  Warwickshire.  El- 
leemere  had  no  issue  by  his  second  and  third  - 
wives.  His  third  wife,  whoso  daughter  mar- 
ried herstepson,  J<^EgertoD,longsurTiTed 
lum,aBdoontimied  to  live  at  Harefleld,  -vrhen 
in  1631  Bfilton  produced  his '  Arcades.' 

EgOTttut  was  niehly  esteemed  by  his  con- 
temporaries. Sir  Geor^  Faule,  in  his  *  Life 
of  Whitgiftf'lBlS,  mentions  him  as '  a  loving, 
fttthful  friend  to  the  archbishop  in  all  his 
affiiirs,'  '  a  lover  of  learning,  and  most  con- 
stant fevourer  of  the  clergy  and  church  go- 
TemmMit  established.*  Camden  mentions  an 
anagram  on  his  name, '  Qestat  Honorem/  and 
gives  unstinted  praise  to  the  whole  of  his 
career.  HackettFuiler^andAnthonyjiWood 
are  eqnaUy  enthusiastic.  Sir  John  Davies 
credits  him  with  all  the  characteristics  of  an 
ideal  diancellor,  and  paid  a  compliment  to 
Us  literary  taste  by  dedicating  his  '  Orches- 
tra' to  him.  (The  dedicatory  sonnet  is  in 
mamuoript  in  a  copy  of  the  volume  at  Bridg&- 
int«r  House,  and  is  not  printed  in  the  oidi- 
aan  editions.)  Althon^  always  dignified 
in  his  bearing  on  the  bench.  Bacon  ascribes 
to  him  some  severely  sarcastic  apophthegms 
spoken  to  suitors  in  his  court.  His  vene- 
rable presence  is  said  to  have  drawn  many 
spectators  to  his  court,  '  in  order  to  see  and 
aarairehim'(FTTiLBB).  Literary  men  praised 
him  lavishly.  Ben  Jonsou  wrote  thn^  epi- 
^ms  in  his  honour,  Samuel  Daniel  an  epistle 
m  verse,  and  Joshua  Sylvester  a  sonnet. 

Ellesmere  published  nothing  except  his 
jadgment  in  the  case  of  the '  postnati' m  Col- 
vin's  case.  He  left  to  his  cliaplain  Williams 
manuscript  treatises  on  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, the  pri  rit^es  of  parliament,  proceedings 
in  ehasceiy,  and  the  power  of  the  Starniham- 
ber.  WillUms  owed,  according  to  his  bi(^rap 
pher,  whatever  success  he  achieved  as  lord 
keeper  to  his  diligent  study  of  ' those  papers 
(KkCXm,  L^e  of  Williams,  m.SO-l).  Wil- 
liams afterwards  presented  tnem  to  James  I. 
Blaokstone  refers  to  the  treatise  on  the  Star- 
chamber  in  his  '  Commentaries,'  iv.  267 ;  it 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum  Hail.  MS. 
1238.  In  1641  'The  Priviledges  of  Pre- 
rogative of  tb8  High  Court  of  Chancery' 
mm  ismed  as  a  work  of  EUesmere.  Of  the 


other  two  manuscript  treatises  nothing  is 
now  known.  It  is  highly  doubtAiI  wheuier 
'  Observations  concerning  the  Office  of  Lord 
OhanceUor,'1651,and  'LordCliancellorEgei> 
ton's  Oheerrations  on  Lord  Coke's  Beports,* 
edited  by  G.  Paule  abont  1710,  have  any 
claim  to  rank  as  Ellesmere's  productions,  al- 
though they  have  been  repeatedly  treated  as 
genuine.  Engraved  portraits  by  Simon  FasS 
and  Hole  are  extant. 

[An  elaWrate  life  by  Baucis  Henry  Egorton, 
•ighth  earl  of  Bridgewater  [q.v.],  appears  in 
Kippitt's  Biog.  Brib.  Itwasreprioted  separately 
in  1798,aiid  with  various  additions  in  1798, 1801, 
1812,  and  1828.  The  Egerton  Fapen,  edited 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier.and  published  by  tho  Camden 
fioe.  in  1840,  coDtain  a  number  of  the  chancellor's 
official  iKipers  preserved  at  Bridgewater  House, 
In  the  MiacellBny  of  the  Abbotsford  Club,  i.  2 1 9- 
225,  are  six  of  EUasmere's  letters,  three  to  James  I 
and  three  to  John  Murray;  others  appear  in 
Cabala.  See  also  Foss's  Judges,  vi.  136-62; 
C^pbsll's  Li  res  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,  ii.  1 74- 
261;  I)agdale'sBaronage,ii.4U;  Nichols's Fro- 
gresses  of  ElisnbslJt  and  Janus  I;  Gardinei'a 
Hist,  of  England ;  Oollins's  Peerage,  ii.  22$-32 ; 
Birch's  Memoirs;  Spedding's  Life  of  Bacon; 
Chauncy's  Her^rdshire ;  Clutterbuck'a  Hert- 
fordshire; Onnsrod's  Cheshire;  Cal.  State 
pers  (Domestic).  1581-1617.]  S.  L. 

ECW,  AUGUSTUS  LEOPOLD  (1816- 
1803),  subject  pfunter,'was  the  son  of  Kgg  the 
well-known  gunmaker  in  Piccadilly,  where  he 
wa8bomonSMayl816.  Haviiigmasteredthe 
first  elements  in  drawing  under  Henry  Soss,  in 
Charlotte  Street, BIoom8buiy,he  obtained  ad- 
mission OS  a  student  into  the  Boyal  Academy 
in  1836,  and  appeared  as  an  exhibitor  first  in 
that  institution  in  1838,  where  he  e.\hibited 
*A  Spanish  Girl.'  This  was  followed  Iqr 
'  Laugh  when  vou  can  *  in  1839,  and  a  scene' 
from' HenrylV' in  1840.  But  his  first  work 
of  importance, '  The  Victim,'  was  exhibited  at 
Liverpool,  and  subsequently  was  engraved  in 
the  '  Gems  of  European  Art.'  He  also  con- 
tributed for  manv  years  to  the  Society  of 
British  Artists  in  Suffolk  Street.  He  suflered 
from  s  weak  constitution,  and  during  a  jour- 
ney in  Africa,  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  he  died  at  Algiers  on  ^  Inarch 
1863,  and  was  buried  there.  Eggwas  eleeted 
an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1848, 
and  an  academician  in  1860,  in  which  year 
he  painted  a  scene  from  the  *  Taming  of 
the  Shrew.'  His  portrait  by  Frith,  engraved 
by  J.  Smyth,  appeared  in  the  '  Art  Union 
Monthly  Joumar  of  1847,  p.  812.  Work* 
of  his  best  quality  are ;  '  Queen  Elizabeth 
discovers  she  is  no  longer  young'  (1848) ; 
'  Peter  the  Great  sees  Katherine  for  the 
first  time '  (1860) ;  '  The  Life  and  Death  ol 
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Buckingliam  *  (1855) ;  scen»  from '  Esmond ' 
(2857-8);  a  triptTch  of  the  'Fate  of  a 
Faithless  Wife'  (1858);  and  'The  Night 
before  Naseby*  (1869).  In  the  National 
Gallery  there  is  a  canvas,  *  Scene  from  Le 
Diable  Boiteux'  (1844). 

[Redgra«'8  Diet,  of  Artists ;  Ottley's  Diet, 
of  Becent  and  Living  Paintara  and  EograTers ; 
Art  Union  (1847),  p.  312.]  L.  F. 

EOGLESFIELD,  BOBBRT  {d.  1349), 
founder  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  [See 
EGLBSyiEtD.} 

IXHJLESTONE,  WILLIAM  (Jl.  1605- 
1623),  actor.   [See  Eoclbstonb.] 

BQINTON,  FRANCIS  (^1737-1805). 
painter  on  ^UsSi  grandson  of  the  rector  oi 
Eckington  in  Worcestershire,  was  taught  the 
trade  of  an  enameller  at  Bilston.  As  a  young 
man  he  was  employed  by  Matthew  Boulton 
[q.  v.]  in  the  Soho  works.  In  1764  Eginton 
was  employed  as  a  decorator  of  japanned 
wares,  hut  did  much  work  in  modelling. 
Daring  the  next  few  years  Boulton  brought 
together  a  number  of  able  artists  at  Soho,  in- 
cluding Flaxman  and  Wyatt;  and  E^tnton 
rapidly  became  a  skilful  worker  in  almost 
every  department  of  decorative  art.  ^nton 
was  a  partner  with  Boulton  in  the  production 
of 'mechanical  paintings.'  The  hint  for  these 
was  in  all  probaoiUtj  tuen  by  Boulton  from  a 
process  modi  fied  by  Robert  Laurie  [q.  v.]  from 
LeB^nce's'aquaUnt' engravings.  E^nton 
perfected  the  method  and  applied  it  to  the 
production  of  coloured  copies  of  paintings, 
sometimes  called '  polygraphs.*  More  plates 
than  one  were  required  for  each  picture, 
and  a^  leaving  the  printing-press  Eginton 
finished  them  by  hand.  They  were  copies 
from  LoutherhourgjAngelicaKaufTmann,  and 
other  artists,  and  variea  in  price  from  IA-IO4. 
to  2U  The  la^fest  were  forty  inches  by 
&{tj.  Tbeyweresometimestakenfororigiual 
paintings.  Notmanyyestsagosomeof wem 
were  pronounced  by  two  arusts  to  be  'oil- 
paintings  of  much  merit/  and  their  real  cha- 
racter was  not  discovered  till  a  cleaner  re- 
moval the  varnish.  These  old  *  polygraphs' 
were  in  fact  nearly  identical  with  the  var- 
ni^iBd  coloured  lithographs  ^oleographs)  of 
llie  ]^eeent  day,  the  main  diflference  being 
that  the  latter  are  printed  from  stones.  Mr. 
(afterwaids  Sir)  F.  P.  Smith,  then  of  the 
Patent  Museum,  maintained,  inapaperread 
before  the  I^togrsphic  Society  of  London  in 
1863,  that  some  of  them  preserved  at  South 
Kensington  were  photographs  of  early  date. 
The  claim  is  quite  untenable.  Thomas  Wedg- 
wood [q.  V.J  had  indeed  made  experiments 
n  ocwying  pictures  by  the  action  of  light. 
I  olaun  iu  Tuiousform?  is  often  r^ated 


on  behalf  of  the  scientific  circle  of  S\muMg^ 
ham,  but  the  matter  was  realty  setdsd  br 
a  series  of  pannthlets  written  wj  M.  P.  W, 
Boulton  (grandson  of  Boulton)  in  1863-6, 
in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  whde 
matter.  Mr.  Vincent  Brooks,  an  eminent 
lithographer,  produced  an  exact  imitation  of 
the '  ground '  of  one  of  the  examples  exhilstad 
at  South  Kensington  by  taking  an  impzessioa 
from  an  aquatint  engraved  ^te  tm  paper 
used  ibr  trausfer  Uthcwraphy. 

The '  picture  branch  of  £onlton^  business 
.was discontinued  as  unprofitable, the  loM  on 
this  and  thejapanning  trade  being  over  6001. 
for  1780.  The  partnnahip  between  Eginton 
andBoulton  was  dissolved.  IxadDartaMntit 
proposed  to  grant  £^bm  a  govenuaetifa 
pension  of  20/.  a  year,  hut  the  pnnect  was 
privately  tmpoeed  by  BoalUm,  and  it  was 
consequently  abandoned.  For  the  next  year 
or  two  £^nton  appears  to  have  continued  to 
work  at  Soho,  and  to  have  bwun  in  1781  to 
stain  and  paint  upon  glass.  In  1784  he  left 
Soho  and  set  up  in  business  for  himself  at 
Prospect  Hill  House,  which  stood  just  ofVf^ 
site  Soho,  and  was  not  taken  down  till  18/1* 

The  art  of  glasfr-p^ting  had  &lleQ  ii^ 
complete  disuse.  Eg^ton  zeviTed  it  and 
issued  from  hu  BirmiBghann  laotorr  a  long 
aeries  of  works  in  stained  glass.  &s  flrefc 
work  of  consequence  was  Uie  arms  of  th« 
knJghts  of  the  Garter  for  two  Gothic  window* 
in  the  stalls  in  3t.Geon{e'8Cha|tel,  Windsor} 
and  among  other  wor&  were  the  east  win- 
dow of  Wanstead  Church,  the  arduepisocqiial 
chapel  at  Armagh,the  Bishc^of  Derry's  palace, 
Salisbury  Cathedral  (east  and  west  windows, 
and  ten  mosaic  windows),  Lichfield  Cathe- 
dral (east  window),  Babworth  Church,  Not- 
tingham, Aston  Church,  Sbuckbui^h  Church, 
the  ante-chapel  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
&c.  Inthebanquetingroomof  ArundelCaatle 
there  is  a  fine  window  by  Eginton  (20  ft.  by 
10  ft.)  repreeentins  Solomon  and  the  Queen 
(tfSheba.  HealsodidmnehworkatFonAhill, 
includingthirty-two  figuresofkmES,kni^t^ 
&C.,  and  many  windows,  for  whi^  Becubra 
pud  him  \%vOOt.  Eginton  sent  much  of  hia 
painted  glass  abroad,  and  some  of  his  finest 
work  is  believed  to  be  in  Amsterdam.  In 
1791  he  completed  what  was  then  oonsidered 
his  masterpiece,  the '  Converufm  of  St.  Paul,' 
for  the  east  window  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Bir* 
mingham,  for  which  he  received  the  *  very 
inadequate  sum  of  four  hundred  guineae.* 
I^nton  works  were,  in  fact,  transparencies 
on  glass.  He  was  obliged  to  render  opaque  a 
large  portion  of  his  glaast  and  thus  miesad  the 
charscteris^  beauty  of  the  old  windows. 
Egintoa's  showroom  was  seen  all  diatio- 
gttuhed^'isitonofBirBlingha^.  I^eleoOfaov^ 
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comp^nied  liy  Sir  "W.  and  Lady  Hamilton, 
called  ihare  on  29  Aug.  180^.  . 

^fiinton  died  on  25  March  180$,  and  wu 
buried  in  Old  Huidaworth  churchyard.  Qb 
daughter  married  Henry  Wyatt,  the  painter : 
luason.  WilUan  Baphael  Sainton,  succeeded 
tohiawheK'sbuniie8a,andin  1816  received 
the  appointment  of  fflase-stainer  to  Princesa 
Chartotti^  His  brotoer,  John  E^inton,  was 
colefarat^  af  an  engiaTer  in  stip^e. 

([BimaingbaK  J>ailj  Poet,  26  April  1871^  by 
W.  C.  Aitk^,  seprinted  iotpamphlet  form ;  <}eot. 
Mag.  ISOfi,  i.  w.  3S7,  *S3  ;  J.  H.  Powell  in 
TitM&ins'a  Hidlaod  Hanlvan  Dutrict,  1866; 
the  arehteologioal  section  of  the  Birimngbam 
and  MidUnd  loetitute  ftmessea  a  photograph 
of  Froopect  Hill  House;  O.  Wallis  on  Supposed 
Photography atSohoiaI777tArtJonroal,  l8flS, 
pp.  261,  269 ;  Nfigler's  Kiihiiller-Lexikon,  1837 ; 
8inilee'8  Lires  of  the  Engine«rB,  '  Bonlton  '  and 
•Watt,' 1878;  Dent's  Old  and  Nov  Birmin^atn, 

1880.]  w;  J.  a. 

BGINTON,  FRANCIS  (177iH828),  en- 
fraTM-fflon  of  John  Eginton^c^ebiiated  aa  aii 
en^ver  of  etij^le,  and  nephew  of  Francis 
Eginton  [q.  v.\  waa  bom  in  Binningham  in 
1775,  and  died  in  1^  at  Meertown  House, 
near  Newport,  ffliropslure,  aged  48.  Egin- 
ton's  work  as  an  engraver  was  distinguished 
by  accuracy  and  taste.  He  illustrated  i^w's 
'  Stafibrdahire/  Price's  *  Histories  of  Here- 
ford and  Ijeominater/  Wheler's  '  History  of 
Stratford-on-Avon,'  BissettV  '  Picturesque 
Birmingham  Guide,'  Pratt's  'Leamington 
Guide,'  Howell's  'Shrewsbury,'  and  most  of 
the  topc^raphical  and  historical  works  pub- 
lished in  ttu  midlands  during  bis  time.  A 
large  plate  of  PoBt-y-Cy88yUt«  aqueduct 
was  one  of  his  moet  notable  works.  Per* 
sonally  Bgioton  is  described  as  a  'cbaer- 
fd  and  gentlemanly  oompanion,  and  much 
xetpeoted.' 

[BinniDgham  OA^tte,  October  1828  ;  Geat. 
Kag.  1824,  pt.  l^p.  94.]  W.  J.  H. 

EGLESnELD,  ROBERT  of  (d.  1349), 
founder  of  the  Queen's  College,  Onord,  was 
the  son  of  John  of  Eglesfield  and  Beatrice 
his  wife,  and  grandson  of  Thomas  of  Egles- 
field and  Hawisia  his  wife  {Statutes  0/ 
Queett't  CoUtxie^  p.  7).  He  was  presumably 
a  naUve  of  E^glesfield,  near  Cockennouth 
in  Cumberland^  uad  is  said  to  have  been  a 
ba^elor  of  divmity  of  Oxford.  He  became 
chaplain  to  Queen  Philippa  and  rector  of 
Buigb,orBrough,  under  Stalnmore  inWcst- 
moieUnd.  He  bonghtsome  buildiugs  in  the 
puiah  of  St.  Peter-in-the-Efist,  Oxford,  in 
order  to  proride  lodging  for  students  in  the 
nniveraity,  and  for  this  purpose  obtained  a 
charter  ttom  Edward  HI,  dated  18  Jan. 


1340-1,  which  establiahed  the '  Hall  of  the 
Queen's  Scholars  of  Oxford'  (B»£S,  Fvt^ 
dera,  u.  1144,  Record  ed.)  In  the  statuten 
which  Egleafleld  issued  on  10  Feb.  following 
(not  Mareh,  as  Ur.  l|Uxwell>Ljte  gives  the 
date),  he  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
provost,  Richard  of  Rettefonf,  S.T.P.  (Wood 
says,  of  Balliol  Coll^),  and  twelve  fellows 
or  scholars — the  names  are  used  indifferently 
— who  were  to  devote  ihemselvea  to  toe 
study  of  theoldgy  and  the  cancui  law,  and  to 
enter  boly  orders.  After  the  first  nominees^ 
the  fellows  were  to  be  chosen  by  prefereucQ 
from  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, and  must  already  have  taken  a 
d^^ree  in  arte.  The  sdieme  included  further 
the  nuiintenance  of  a  nnmber,  not  to  exceed 
seventy,  of  poor  boys  who  should  receive  in- 
etmietion  in  the  hall ;  as  well  as  the  per- 
finmaace  of  xegnlaar  r^igioua  offices  uid  the 
distribution  <n  alnis.  The  found^ion  was 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  queen- 
eoneort  and  her  suocesscffs  as  patrons,  and  of 
the  archbtaliop  of  York  as  visitor. 

Esleefield  seems  to  have  thenceforth  re- 
sided in  Oxford,  and  is  known  to  have  .taken 
his  'commons*  with  tlie  &llows  in  tlie  hall 
he  had  himsetC founded.  He  died  on  31  Ma^ 
1349,  and  was  buried,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nance in  hia  statutes,  in  the  college  chapel; 
Browne '\Vil'lis(ap.'VVooa>,p.l64)states  that 
his  grave  was  under  the  altar ;  but  the  brass 
effigy  which  was  long  believed  to  be  his  has 
been  found  to  belong  to  some  one  else,  and  the 
chaped  itself  was  rebuilton  adifierent  sibeear^ 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  A  small  casket, 
however,  supposed  to  contain  the  founder's 
remains,  was  removed,  probably  a.t  the  time, 
from  under  the  iddsltar  to  the  present  chapel; 
and  such  a  casket  was  seen  in  the  crypt  by  * 
college  8cr\'aut,  who  is  still  (1888)  living,  at 
theburialofProvostColliDSoninl627.  Egles- 
field bore,  argent,  three  eagles  displayed,  two 
and  one,  gules;  which  are  still  the  arms  of  the 
Queen's  CoUuge.  The  founder's  seal  spells  the 
name  Eglefela.  His  drinking  horn,  which  is 
of  uncommon  Bize  and  beauty,  is  still  preserved 
in  the  college.  It  is  figured  in  Skelton's 
'  Oxonia  Antiqua  Restaurata,*  plate  43  (see 
also  p.  SO),  2nd  ed.  1843. 

There  was  a  Robert  de  Eglesfeld  who  had  a 
grant  made  to  Mm  of  the  manor  of  Raven  wyke 
or  Renwick,  1  Kdw.  Ill,  which  manor  was 
Bubseijuently  given  to  Queen's  College  by  the 
founder  (see  IIuTCHrNSOir,  Hist  of  Cumber- 
land, I  212, 1794).  Next  year,  1328.Bobertf 
de  Eglefleld  was.elected  Imlght  of  the  shire 
forOumberland(i^/"Aa»iCT/a;y>4c«>iOT(*OM<i 
J'apertf  1878,  xvii.  1 ;  Members  ofVarliament^ 
p.  83).  It  is  therefore  possible  that  the  founder 
entered  holy  orders  Ule  in  lifej  for  if  therQ 
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were  two  Robert  Eglesfielda,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  tne  second  is  not  niimed» 
where  several  are  named,  in  the  statutes  of  the 
coUem,  eBpecislly  since  it  wrs  through  this 
lay  Eglesneld  that  it  acquired  the  manor  of 
Ravenwyke. 

[The  charter  and  statatos  of  the  Queen's 
College  are  printed  among  the  Statutes  of  the 
CoUegee  of  Oxford,  18A3.  See  also  Anthony  k 
Woof  sHieto^and  An^Dities  of  the  UDiven>ity 
of  Oxford,  ed.  Ontch,  Collegee  and  Halltt,  pp. 
138-41 ;  Dean  Borgon's  notice  in  H.  Shaw's  Amis 
of  the  CoUegefi  of  Oxford,  1865;  and  Mr.  H.  T. 
Kiley's  report  printed  in  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  2nd 
Kep.,  app.  On  special  charaeteristict  of  l^^es- 
field's  foandation  comp.  H-CMaxwell  Lyte'sfiiat. 
of  UniT-of  Oxford,  pp.  147-63. 1886.]  B.L.  P. 

EGLEY,  \VILLIAM(1798-1870),minia- 
ture  painter,  was  bom  at  Doncasterin  1798. 
Shortly  after  the  boy's  birth  his  Cather  re- 
moved to  Nottingham,  and  becMne  confi" 
dential  agent  to  the  Walkers  of  Eastwood. 
William  and  hU  brother  Thomas  were  both  in 
youth  received  into  the  house  of  Darton,  the 
publisher,  Holbom  Hilt,  LMidon ;  but  while 
lliomas  pursued  this  caUin^  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  William,  by  chance  visits  to  the  exhi- 
bitions in  Somersst  Iloase,  cultivated  a  love 
of  painting.  Without  professional  teaching 
he  succeeded  in  finishing  two  pictures,  the 
portraits  of  Colonel  Ogleby  and  of  Yates,  the 
actor,  which  were  received  and  exhibited  by 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1824,  From  thattime 
until  tne  year  before  his  death  be  was  a  con- 
stant exhibitor,  sending  in  all  to  the  Royal 
Academy  169  miniatures,  to  the  British  In- 
stitution two  pictures,  and  to  the  Suffolk 
StreetGallerysix.  Hewasverysuccessfulin 
portraying  children,  with  whom  his  gemal 
tempermadebimagreat  fevourite.  Iledied 
inLondonl9HarehlS70,aged72.  Hewaa 
twice  married,  and  by  his  first  wife  left  a  son, 
William  Maw  Egley,  a  painter  of  historical 
su^ects  and  a  regular  exUbitor. 

(Art  Jbnmal,  1870,  p.  308;  Graves's  Diet,  of 
Aitist^  p.  78.]  R-  H. 

EGLINTONt  Eabls  of.  [See  Movr^ 
QOiiBBlB,  HueH,  first  Eabi.,  1400  P-151d ; 
HoNToOKEBiE,  HuQU,  third  Easl,  1531  ?- 
1585;MoifTeoMlsKlE,  AlJEZANDGB,Bixth  Eakl, 
1688-1601 ;  Mohtgomerie,  Hugh,  seventh 
EaBL,  1613-16C9  ;  MOSTQOMEEIB,  Alexas- 
DBB,ninthEABL,1660i'-1729;  Mostoombbie, 
AtEXABOEB,  tenth  Eabl,  1723-1769;  MowT- 
GOXBBIS,  Abchibald,  eleventh  Eabl,1726- 
1796[  MONTGOMBBIB,  HuoH,  twelfth  Eabl, 
1739-1819 ;  Mob  xgombbib,  AechibaldWi  l- 
LIAM,  thirteenth  Eabl,  1812-1861.] 

EGLISHAM,  GEORGE,  M.D.  Of.  1612- 
1642),  a  Scotch  physician  and  poet,  was  in- 
troduced at  the  ftye  of  three  to  the  favour- 


able notice  of  James  VI  by  the  Harguis  erf 
Hamilton,  who  said  at  the  time  that  Egli- 
sham'a  iktJm  was  the  best  friend  he  ever  had. 
He  was  brought  up  with  Hamilton's  son 
(afterwards  second  marquis,  d.  1625),  who 
as  long  OS  he  lived  remained  his  friend  and 
patron.  He  was  sent  abroad  and  sti^ied  at 
Leyden,  where  he  probably  obtained  his  U  J>. 
degree.  While  there  he  engaged  in  a  one- 
sided eontrorersT  with  Ooiuad  Votst,  whom 
he  accioed  of  atonsm,  ai^pnUished '  Hypo- 
ciisis  Apdiogeticie  Orationis  Vorstianffi,  cum 
sccunda  provocatione  ad  Conradum  Vorstinin 
missa ;  anctore  Geo.  EgUsemmio,  Scot.  FliiL 
et  Hedico  Vorstium  iterate  Atlwismi,  Etli- 
ueismi,  Judaismi,  Turcismi,  Imreseos  schia- 
matiet  ignorantis  apudillustrissimos  ordines 
occusante,*  Delft,  1612.  The  preface  to  this 
work  is  dated  from  the  Hague,  1  Jmie  1612. 
Eglisham  obtained  leave  from  tho  authorities 
at  Leyden  to  invite  "Vorst  to  a  public  dis- 
cussion, but  Vorst  declined  to  take  up  the 
challenge.  Retnming  to  Scotland,  I^lisham 
was  appointed  one  of  the  king's  personal 
physicians  in  1616>  and  continued  to  receire 
many  tokens  of  faTOiur  f^om  James,  who,  ao 
oordmg  to  Eglisham,  'dulyaufpnented  them 
in  writ,  in  deed ;  and  oocompoaied  them  with 
pfifts,  patents,  offices'  (Prodromus  Vindictei). 
But  of  these  honours  no  record  remains.  In 
1 018  Eglisham  pnbli^ed '  Duellum  poet  icum 
contendenttbus  O.  E^liflettimio  medico  regio, 
et  G.  Buchanano,  regie  preceptorepro  digni- 
tate  paraphraseos  Fsalmi  civ.^  In  an  elabo- 
rate dedication  to  the  king  he  undertook  to 
prove  that  Buchanan,  who  died  in  1582,  had 
been  guilty  of  *  impiety  towards  God,  per- 
fidy to  his  prince,  and  tyranny  to  the  muses.' 
Eglisham  gave  a  pedantic  verbal  criticism 
of  Buchanan's  Latin  version  of  the  psdm  in 
question,  which  he  printed  in  ftiU,  with  his 
own  translation  orooeite.  Included  in  the 
volume  ore  a  nnaDer  of  the  author's  short 
Latin  poems  and  epigrams.  ]^ltsham  vainly 
appealed  to  the  univeruty  of  Paris  to  decide 
that  Buchanan's  version  was  inferior.  He 
succeeded  in  attracting  notice  to  himnelf,  and 
drew  from  his  colleague  Arthur  Johnston  a 
mock  *  Consilium  collegii  medici  FarisioisiB 
de  mania  G.  Eglishemu,'  a  Latin  elegiac 
poem  republished  as  'Hypermorus  Medi- 
caster;' and  from  his  friend  William  Barclay 
a  serious  judgment  on  the  c^uestion  at  issue, 
which  he  decided  strongly  in  favour  of  Bu- 
chanan. Eglinham  further  published  in  l^S 
'Prodromus  Vindictie,'  a  pamphlet  jn  which 
be  openly  accused  the  Dnke  Buckingham 
of  having  caused  the  deaths,  tnr  poison,  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  and  the  late  king, 
and  petitioned  Charles  I  and  the  parliament 
.severally  to  have  the  duke  put  on  his  trial. 
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AGoTnuatmuk^mappeandthennieyeaT, 
bat  tbe  atrliest  Eufflisn  edition  known  of 
the  'Fmeninner  or  Revenge'  bears  date 
1643,  thou^  a  letter  of  the  period  (Cat.  of 
State  Papers,  Dom.  102&-6,i>.  837)  mentions 
tbe  yioA.  as  an  English  publication,  20  May 
1636.  Proceedings  were  instituted  against 
Egllsham  and  his  assistants,  hut  he  retired 
to  Brussels,  where  he  remained  perhaps  till 
his  death.  He  was  apparently  alive  in  1642. 
Another  letter  (td.  1627-8,  p.  192)  says  that 
for  some  years  he  and  a  companion,  Captain 
Herriot,  a  mere  mountebank, '  coined  double 
pistoleta  together,  and  ^t  both  unhanged.' 
Eglisham  married  EUzabeth  Downes  on 
13  Sept.  1617  'in  the  Clink,'  and  had  a 
daughter  (ib.  1629-^1,  p.  168). 

[EgUnham's  vorks  as  aboTB.]  A,  V. 

EGMOirr,  Ei»L8  OF.  [See  Phbcetal, 
John,  lirst  Eabl,  1683-1748;  Pbeobtal, 
John,  second  Easl,  1711-1770.] 

E0R£M0NT,Eakl8  09.  [See  Wthdhui, 
Bin  CuAKLBs,  second  Eabl,  1710-1763; 
Wnrra&jc,  Sib  OwmsB  O'BBiBir,  third 
Eabl,  1751-1887.1 

BHIU!ri\  GEORG  DI0NYSIU8  (1710- 
1770),  botanic  draughtsman,  bom  at  lOrfurt 
9  Sept.  1710,  was  the  son  of  Georg  Ehret, 

Srdcner  to  the  Prince  of -Baden-Durlach. 
B  received  little  education,  but  as  a  boy 
began  to  draw  the  plants  in  the  fine  garden 
which  his  fa.th.et  caltivated.  Dr.  Trew  of 
Nnnmberg  first  made  him  aware  of  his  talent 
1^  buying  the  first  five  hundred  drawing  he 
had  made  for  four  thousand  gulden.  With 
this  sum  in  hand  he  started  on  his  travels, 
but  his  store  was  soon  exhausted,  until  at 
Basel  he  had  to  call  his  art  into  play  for  his 
support.  Having  refilled  his  purse,  he  jour- 
neyed by  Montpellier,  Lyons,  Paris  (where 
he  was  employed  by  Bernard  de  Jussicu), 
England,  and  the  Netfaerlands.  Here  he  fell 
in  with  Linnicus,  who  came  to  live  with  the 
Dutch  banker  (Tliffort  at  Hartecamp,  near 
Haarlem,  and  Ehret  contributed  the  draw- 
ings which  iltnstrkted  the  fine  folio  published 
by  Linnicus  as  '  Hortus  CJliftbrtianus,'  1737. 
Ehret  profited  by  Linnsus's  advice  to  pay 
mon  attention  to  the  mumte  parts  of  the 
floweiv  and  thCT'  continued  on  friendly  terms 
un^  Ehret's  dfeath.  About  1740  he  again 
came  to  England,  finding  among  his  patrons 
the  Duchess  of  Portland  Dr.  Mead,  and  Sir 
Hana  Sloane.  Aibraig  the  books  he  illua- 
tr^ed  were  Browne's 'Jamaica,'  1766,  and 
Ellii^s  '  Corallines/ 1756^  at  that  time  eon- 
mderedplonts.  His  dnef  published  works 
were  'Plan tee  seleetB/ 1760,  ten  decadeB,and 
■  Plants  et  P&i^liones  selectiB,*  Lond.,  1748- 
'1760.  HemunadSusaniuKennetfdau^itar 


a  Southwark  baker.  (JSxit  ^tnr  married 
Fhi%  Miller  [q.  t.])  Ehret  died  at  Chelsea 
9  Sept.  1770.  His  son  George  Philip  died 
October  1780  at  Watford,  Hertfordshire. 

Many  of  Ehret's  drawings  came  into  the 
possession  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  itre  now 
in  the  botanical  department  of  the  British 
Musenm  at  Cromwell  Road ;  they  bear  ample 
testimony  to  his  free  yet  accnrate  dnughta- 
manship.  Some  manuscripts  of  hia  aie  also 
preserved  there. 

The  genus  Ehretia  was  so  named  in  com- 
pliment by  Patrick  Browne,  and  adopted  by 
Linnicus. 

[Fnlteney'g  Sketches,  ii.  284-93;  Nacler'a 
Neues  a]Ig.Kuiut1er-Lexikon,iT.91;  Nouv.Biog. 
Gin.  XV.  751;  fA>c  Linn.  Soe.  (1883.6),  pp.  42- 

M.]  a  D.  J. 

EINIX)K  Cfl.  1093),  Welsh  prince  nttd 
warrior,  son  oiCollwyn,  played  a  great  part 
in  the  famous  l^nd  of  tbe  conquest  of  Qln> 
morgan  by  the  Nonnans.  His  father  and  his 
elder  brother  Cedivor  seem  to  have  been  under- 
kings  in  succession  of  Dyved  or  of  some  pert 
of  it.  In  1093  Cedivor  died  (Bruty  Tmry- 
togion,  s.  a.  1089,  but  cf.  Fbeemaii,  WtUuini 
Rufus,  ii.  78).  His  eon  Llewelyn  and  his 
brothers  (Ji.  y  T.),  his  sons  according  to 
another  account  (jlnnofe*  Cambria,  s.a.lW9), 
rose  in  revolt  against  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr,  the 
chief  king  of  ^uth  Wales,  but  were  over- 
thrown by  him  at  Llandydoch.  Thesediscords 
gave  easy  ftctlities  to  the  Norman  marchers 
to  extend  thor  conquests  in  Wales.  Next 
year  Rh'rawas  slain  %  the  f^ch  of  Brecih- 
eini(^.  The  conquests  of  Dyved  and  Ceredi- 
gion immediately  foUowed.  Thus  far  the  his- 
tory is  authentic,  but  Eineon's  name  docs  not 
specifically  appear  in  it.  The  legend  now  be- 
gins, Eineon,  the  brother  of  Cedivor,  fled 
from  the  triumph  of  Rhys  at  Llandydoch  to 
lestin,  son  of  (iwrgan,  prince  of  Moiganwg, 
who  was  also  a  reoel  against  Rhys.  Now 
Eineon  had  been  previously  in  England,  had 
8er\'ed  the  king  in  France  and  other  lands, 
and  knew  well  both  William  himself  and  his 
great  barons.  He  proposed  to  lestin  to  bring 
his  Norman  friends  to  the  tatter's  help  on  con- 
dition of  his  receiving  as  his  wife  thedaug^tcr 
of  lestin  and  as  her  portion  'Ae  lordship  of 
Miscin.  lestin  accepted  the  propoeaL  Eineon 
visited  his  English  friends  at  London.  He 
persuaded  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  whom  we 
know  in  historv  as  lord  of  the  honour  ot 
Gloucester,  and  twelve  other  knights  to 
bring  a  great  army  to  the  aid  of  lestin.  Rhys 
was  slain  by  them  in  a  terrible  battle  near'  the 
boundaries  of  Brecheiniog,  at  Hirweun  Gwr- 
gan.  With  Rhys  fell  the  kingdom  of  South 
Wales,  The  Nonnans,  having  done  th^  work 
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for  leBtin*  received  thoix  pay  and  returned 
tow&rdft  London.  They  baa  hardly  de^p^fted 
«l)en  lestm,  fliubed  with  his  txhunph,  trea- 
cherously refused  Einew  his  daudbrt:«rahand. 
Bineon  pursued  the  retreatuig  Frenchmen, 
explained  to  them  his  ovn  wrongs  and  the 
eeneral  unpopularity  of  lestin,  and  showed 
now  easy  it  would  be  for  them  to  conquer 
lestiu'e  dominiona,  since  hia  treason  to  fuiys 
had  BO  ouch  disgusted  the  South-Wabs 
princes  that  not  one  would  afford  him  auo- 
cour.  The  Normans  ware  eanl;  persuaded. 
Eineon  meanwhile  organised  a  Webh  revolt. 
They  Jointly  spoiled  lestin  and  Moi^an  wg,  but 
the  Normans  took  the  rich  vale  for  their  own 
share  and  left  Eineon  only  the  mountuns  of 
Sen^henydd  and  Miscin,  while  the  sons  of 
Teatm  were  rewarded  for  their  acquiescence 
in  tbeir  Other's  fate  by  the  lowland  lordship 
ofAberaTon.  Induced  by  the  Tiotory  of  Fit»- 
H&mcui,  other  Normans  seized  upon  Byyed,  i 
Ceredigion,  Brecheinit^.  Thus  the  treacfaeiy 
of  Sineon  put  all  South  Wales  into  the  hands 
of  the  foreigner. 

This  full  and  elaborate  storr  ia  first  found 
in  the  *  Brut  t  Tywrsogion/  hrst  printed  in 
the  second  volume  of, the  *  Hyryrian  Archaio- 
logy/  and  afterwards  with  a  translation  by 
Hr.  Aneurin  Owen  for  the  Cambrian  Archieo- 
lo^cal  Association  in  1803.  But  the  original 
manuseript  of  this  'Brut '  is  believed  not  to 
be  older  than  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
eentuiT,  and  therefore  not  much  earlier  th&n 
Powers  'History  of  Cambria'  (1584),  in 
which  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  Glamorgan 
also  appears  at  len^th,TaTying  ^m  the  above 
account  in  only  a  few  details.  There  are  here 
added,  however,  long  pedigrees  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  '  twelve  knights,'  and  most 
critical  inquirers  have  agreed  that  the  fertile 
invention  of  the  pedigree-makers  forGlamor- 
gasi^ire  families  is  the  original  source  of  the 
legend.  But  there  must  some  nucleus  of 
truth  and  some  ancient  basis  for  the  inven- 
tors to  have  worked  upon,  for  the  conquest  of 
Glamorgan  is  undoubtedly  historical,  though 
there  is  no  direct  account  of  it  in  any  earlier 
authority.  There  is  nothing  in  itself  impro- 
bable in  the  storr  of  Eineon,  though  there  are 
slips  in  detaiL  If  be  had  such  great  connec- 
tions, why  did  he  not  use  them  to  save  his 
native pvvedfirom Rhea's  assault P  Rhy8,too, 
wns  undoulrfedly  slam  by  Bernard  of  Neuf- 
niarch6  and  the  conauerors  of  .Brecheiniog. 
Moreover  it  is  abeura  to  suppose  that  ofter 
doing  their  work  the  Normans  would  have 
n»e  home  agun  or  needed  Eineon's  su^fr- 
uon  to  turn  tiidr  attention  to  the  conquest 
of  Moiganwg;  Obviously  the  exjunuon  of 
the  K<nman  arms  from  GlouoesteE  into  Moi^ 
gutwg  was  as  natunl  u  thAt  of  Uie  azpam- 


sion  of  the  Sbrewsbu;^  earldpm  Powye. 
But  the  quurels  and  i](yijt«t(W9  of  I0C4I 
princes  were  here,  as  in  Irdao^  a  detennin- 
mg  cause  of  their  act  ion  ^  and  Iffimeon's  part 
in  the  conquest  is  too  probable  apd'  tnucal 
for  us  lightly  to  reject  the  wholn  w  his 
history.  Some  Welsh  families  profess  to 
be  descended  from  Eineon  (Lsvx*  Dwinr, 
Heraldic  Vmtatiatu  ^  Wulet,  1. 29,  Welsh 
MSS.  See;  forafttUlistfeeCiJJBBi,  Im- 
iua  Fatnm  Horgaait^,  p.  131  et  m^.) 

[Brat  y  T^i^reogfen.  6ft-76  (QuslniaB 
ArciuBological  AssociHtion};  Powel's  Hutteiy.-of 
(kmbria,  pp.  119.27,  ed..  vith  tha  oon^ 
meuta  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Clack  in  ArclueolaiDeal 
Journal,  xxxiv.  11-39,  which  were  reprinted 
in  'The  Laud  of .  Morgan.'  1,883  j ,  Freenjan's 
William  Rufus,  ii.  "9-82,  613-16,  note  OO;  cf. 
Norman  Cooquest,  v.  820.]   T.  F.  T. 

EIRENJSUS  PHILALETHES,  pseud- 
onym.   [See  under  eiikfiJCBT,  GbobQb.] 

EKINS,  81B  CHARLES  (1768-I856),ad- 
miral,-8on  Of  Dr.  Jefiuy  Ektna  [q.  v.T  dean  of 
Carlisle  (d.  1791),  and  nephew  of  l)r.  John 
Ekins,  dean  of  Salidboiy  (d.  1809), -was  bom 
in  176@,  preeumahly  at  Quaintrat,  Buckings- 
hamshire,  of  which  puuh  hia.£MJiet  was 
then  rector.  He  entered  the  navy  in  Harch 
1 781 ,  on  board  theBrunswick  of  7 4  nna,under 
the  command  of  the  .Hon.  Keith  Stewart. 
In  the  Brunswick  he  was  present  in  the  ac> 
tiou  on  the  Doggerbank  on  6  Aug.  1781,  and 
afterwards  went  with  C^tain  Stewart  to  the 
Cambridge,  which  was  one  of  the  fleet  under 
Lord  Howe  that  relieved  Gibraltar  in  1783. 
After  continuous  service  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  home  stations  for  the  next  eight 
years,  he  was  promoted,  to  the  rank  of  lieii- 
tenant  on  20  Oct.  1790,  During  the  next 
five  years  he  was  mainly  employed  in  the 
West  Indies.  Early  in  179o  he  came  home 
in  the  Bpjme  of  98  guns,  bearing  t]ia  flag 
of  Sir  John  Jervia,  an4  W  in  her  when 
she  was  burnt  at  Spithead  on  1  Ha;y.  On 
18  June  he  was  promoted  to  the  oommanH 
of  the  Ferret  sloop  in  the  North  Sea,  from 
which  he  was  appointed  to  the  Echo,  sup- 
posed to  be  at  tiie  Cape  of  Good  Hopej  but 
found,  on  his  arrival^  to  have  been  condemned 
and  broken  up.  He  returned  to  England  in 
command  of  one  of  the  Dutch  prices  taken 
in  Saldanba  Bay,  and  was  advanced  to  po^t 
rank  22  Dec.  1796.  In  August  1797he  wap 
appointed  to  the  AmjAitrite  frisate,  and  ip 
her  was  actively  employed  in  tha  We^  Indies 
till  March  1801,  when,  after  a  severe  attadc 
of  yellow  fever,  he  was  sent  home  with  de»* 
patches  From  1804  to  1806  he  conunande^ 
the  Beaulieu  frigate ;  and  from  18Q6  to  181X 
the  Defence  of  74  guns^  in  whi<4i  he  took 
part  in  the  expedition  against  Co|cnhagep 
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in  1607,  in  the  operations  on  the  coast  of 
Porti^d  in  l&Oof  and  in  the  Baltis  cruise 
of  1909.  InSeptamherl816heeomiaissioned 
the  Snperb  of  78  guns,  and  commanded  her 
in  the  t>ombardment  of  Algien,  qr  27  Aug. 
1816,  when  he  was  wounded.  He  afterwards, ; 
together  with  the  other  cf^tains  engaged, ' 
was  nominated  a  companion  of  the  Bath,  and 
"by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  ahni^t  of  the 
order  of  William  of  the  NetherlandsfC.W  Jf.) 
The  Superb  was  paid  off  in  October  1818,  and 
£kins  had  no  Atfther  serrice  afloat ;  though 
he  became  in  eourseof  senioritj  rear-admiral 
on  12  Aug.  1819,  vicfr^dmiral  22  Julj  18SD, 
and  admiral  23 Nov.  1811  j  and  was  madea 
ILOB.  on  8  June  1831,  a  G.Ca  on  7  April 
166S.  Be  died  in  London  on  2  July  1856. 
He  married,  in  1800,  a  daughter  of  T.  Parlby 
of  Stonehall,  Devonshire. 

Ekins  was  the  author  of  '  Naval  Battles 
of  Great  Britain  from  the  Accession  of  the 
illustrious  House  of  Hanover  to  the  Battle 
of  Navarin  reviewed'  (4to,  1824  ;  2nd  edit. 
1828) ;  an  intereeting  and  usefiU  work,  though 
its  value  is  lijssened  by  the  introduction  of 
much  hearsay  criticism  and  by  the  total  want 
of  all  reference  to  foreign  authorities.  .  The 
diagrams,  too,  drawn  Horn  the  official  des- 
patches, which  are  genially  vague  and  fre- 
quently inaccurate,areofien  more  renuurkaUe 
lor  the  &nqrthan  for  the  correctness  of  thur 
deUneations.  He  wrote  also  a  pamphlet  on 
the  round  statu  Qontzoreraf  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  Bit  Robert  Sappmss  (Sro,  20  ppk 
1824). 

[Ibmhaa^  Btnr.  Vav.  Bmg.  fi.  (vol. !.  pt  ii.) 
7M;  0'^7rBaPa  Nav.  Biog.  IKafc.;  OanL  Mag. 
(1866).  a«w  aer.  xUr.  Sl«.]  J.  E.  L. 

EKINS,JEFFEEY,D.D.(tf.  1791),  dean 
of  Carlisle,  wss  anativeof  Barton-Seagrave, 
Northamptonshire,  of  which  parish  his  father, 
the  Bar.  Jefiery  Ekins,  ]U!!a.,  was  rector, 
lie  received  his  education  at  Eton,  whence 
In  1749  he  was  elected  to  King's  ColL^, 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship 
(Welch,  Abtmm  Eton.  p.  338).  He  gra- 
duated B.A.  in  1766  and  Sl.A. in  1768  (Oin- 
tdbrigienses  Graduati,  1787,  p.  129).  On 
leaving  the  universitVhe  became  one  of  the 
assistant^masters  of  Eton  school,  where  he 
was  tutor  toTrederickHoward,eaElofCar  lisle 
jJesBB,  G.  Seheyn  and  bit  CatUemporariea, 
ill.  220).  Subsequently  he  was  chaplain  to 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle  when  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  He  was  inducted  to  the  rectory  of 
Qusinton,  Buckinghamshire,  SO  March  1^61, 
on  the  presentation  of  his  father  (Lifscoub, 
$vtA$,  L  hk  177^  reugning  Quainton, 
he  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Morpeth, 
Portbainlierland,  on  the  presentation  of  the 


Earl  of  Carlisle ;  in  February  1777  he  was 
instituted  to  the  risfstoiy  of  8e^[afi«dd,  Dur- 
ham ;  in  1781  he  was  created  D.D.  at  Cam- 
bridge; andinl78ShewaBii^#talleddeaaof 
Carlisle,  on  the  advancement  of  Dr,  llamas 
Percy  to  the  see  of  Dromore  (Lb  Netb,  Fatttt 
!  ed.  Hardy,  iii.  248).  He  died  at  Parson's 
Green  on  20  Nor.  1791,  ud  vas  buried  in 
Pulham  Churoh. 

He  married  in  17^  daughter  of 

Philip  Baker,  esq.  of  Colston,  WUtdiire,  and 
Hster  of  the  wifo  of  his  brother,  John  Ekina, 
dean  of.  Salisbury.  His  son,  Adndnl  Sir 
Charles  Ekins,  is  separately  noticed. 

His  works  are:  1.  'Flono;  (nrtlM Pursuit 
of  Happiness,'  a  drama,  manuscript.  2.  A 
manuscript  poem  upon  '  Dreams,'  which  had 
great  merit.  3.  '  The  Loves  of  Medea  and 
Jason;  a  poem  in  three  books  translated 
from  the  Greek  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius's  Ar- 

fonautics,'  London,  1771, 4to,  2nd  edit.  1772, 
vo.  4  *  Poems,'  London,  1810, 8vo,  pp.  184, 
including  the  preceding  work  and  a  number 
of '  Miscellaneous  Pieces.'  Only  sixty  copies 
were  printed  of  this  collection  (Mabtin, 
Pritately  Printed  BookA,  2nd  edit.  p.  190X 

An  early  companioa,RichardCumberland, 
wrote:  'ily  friend  Jeffeiy  was  in  my  famtly, 
as  I  was  in  his,  an  inmate  ever  welcome ;  bis 
genius  was  <)uick  and  brilliant,  his  temper 
sweet,  and  his  nature  mild  and  gentle  in  the 
ektretne:  T  lived  with  himf  aA  al)rother;-we 
nevwhadithe  sli^test  iari  wa  con  I  reool- 
lect  a  moment  in  our  aves  that  aver  can 
occasion  of  ofleAce  to  ei  ther '( Afemotrs,!.  &4). 

[Panlknst's  FnUtam,  pp.  7t,  7ft,  302;  Hodg. 
son's  Noi^ttmberiand.  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  394, 
627  i  Oeat^  Mi^.  vol.  Ixi.  pt.  ii.  pp.  167*),  l:t39i 
12-10,ToI.  iKKsiii.  pt.  i.  p.  d67 ;  N'shols'i  lUttstri 
of  Lit.  riii.  ISl,  267;  Lysons's  Bnvirotts,  ii.  SSO, 
393 ;  Addit  Ma.,6868.  f.  i»  6.]  T.  C. 

ELOHIES,  LoBp  (1690-17A4),  Scottisk 
judge.         Gbaki,  Patbick.] 

KLCH0,L0BD(173l-1787).[SeeWBMT8fl, 
David.] 

ELD,  GEORGE  (1791-1862),  antiquacy* 
was  born  in  Coventry  in  1791,  He  carried 
on  business  successively  as  a  miller,  a  silk 
dealer,  and  a  dver;  he  was  also  for  twenty- 
years  editor  of  the  '  Coventry  Standard.*  H^ 
was  the  last  mayor  of  Coventry  (1634^) 
before  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act.  and,  besides  filling  other  public  offices, 
an  alderman  of  the  reformed  corporation  till 
his  death.  During  his  mayoralty  he  restored 
the  interior  of  the  mayoress's  parlour — an 
architectural  relic  of  the  fourteentn  century — ' 
and  throughout  his  life  he  rendered  valuable 
service  in  preserving  and  stimulating  public 
approciation  of  the  uiti^uitieg  of  lus  iiativ^ 
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kity.  Hehad  considerable  ability  a8  an  artist, 
and  made  many  fine  drawings  of  ancient  build- 
inffsandotberuemorialsofthepoat.  Hedied 
at  Coventry  on  23  Hay  1863,  in  his  SBventy- 
flrst  year. 

[Gent.  Nag.  NoTomber  1862.]     J.  M.  8. 

ELDEBf  CHARLES  (1821-1851),  pain- 
ter, sou  of  Joseph  Elder  of  the  Ordnance 
Office,  Tower,  mat  to  St.  Faid's  School  ia 
1834.  He  first  exhibited  at  the  British  In- 
stitution in  1844,  to  which  he  sent '  Noli  me 
taagere/  and  at  the  Academy  in  1845,  send- 
ing- *  Sappho.'  He  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  exhibitions,  among  uis  works  being 
♦Florimel'  (Royal  Academy,  1846),  'The 
Death  of  Mark  Antony '  (Royal  Academr, 
1847),  'Rosalind'  (Royal  Academr,  ISTiO'), 
*  Jael '  (British  Institution,  1850).  Eider  died 
11  Dec.  1851,  aged  30,  leaving  a  widow  and 
three  ctiildren.  Two  of  his  pictures  were 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  viz.  *  On  the  Thames  near  Twickeu- 
bem'  and  'An  Italian  Fruit  Girt.'  Among 
his  portnuts  were  those  of  the  Blar^uis  of 
Bristol  and  Mr.  Sheriff  Nicol. 

■  [RcdgniTe's  Diet,  of  Artists;  Graves's  Diet,  of 
Artists,  1760-1880;  GeAt.  Mag.  1852,  new  ser. 
xxzvii.  S10,312;  Catof  Royal  Academy;  Giir- 
dtner's  St.  VanVa  School,  p.  '.£88.]         Ij.  C. 

ELDER,  EDWARD  (1812-1858),  head- 
master of  Charterhouse  School,  the  son  of 
Jr^n  Edward  Elder  of  Barbadoes,  was  bom 
on  1  Oct.  1812.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was 
sent  to  Charterhouse,  where  he  remained 
till  1830,  when  he  gained  an  open  scholar- 
ship at  BolUol  College,  Oxford.  There  he 
took  first  class  honours  tn  literit  humrtmoribut 
and  won  the  Ellerton  theological  essay  prize. 
He  graduated  B.A.  1834,  M.A.  1836,  D.D. 
11863,  '  He  held  a  tutnial  appointment  at 
BaUiol  till  1889,  when  he  ttecame  head- 
master of  Durham  Cathedral  grammar  school. 
This  school,  which  he  found  in  a  languishing 
condition,  he  may  be  said  to  have  made.  So 
great  was  his  success  as  a  teacher  and  his 
popularity  among  his  pupils,  that  when  in 
1853,  on  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Saunders  to 
the  deanery  of  Peterborough,  he  was  ap- 
pointed head-master  of  Charterhouse,  many 
of  the  Dorham  boys,  among  them  Professor 
Nettleship,  migrated  to  London  with  him. 
At  Charterhouse  he  worked  no  less  hard 
than  at  Durham,  but  he  was  prevented  from 
giving  full  scope  to  his  abilities  by  occa- 
sionu  attacks  of  illnesa,  which  necessitated 
his  absence  from  the  school.  Latterly  his 
mind  aIt(^heTgaTe  way.  On  6  April  1868 
he  died.  A  tablet  to  his  memory  wasplaced 
1^  some  of  bifl  £cieiid8  andpnpils  in  Charter- 


house Chapel,  immediately  facing  the  foun- 
der's tomb.  Beyond  contributing  several 
articles  to  Smith's  'Diettoiwcy  of  Classical 
Biography  and  Mythology,*  Elder  pnbtisbed 

nothing, 

[List  of  Carthusians,  1879 ;  Haig-Brown's 
Charterhouse,  Past  and  Present,  1870,  p.  156; 
Timesd  April  1858;  iiUbnnatioa kindly  snpplied 
by  Dr.  Haig-Brown  and  Oanon  Elwin.] 

A.  V. 

ELDER,  JOHN  (Jt.  1666),  Scotdi  lAiter, 
a  native  of  Caithness,  passed  twdve  years  of 
his  life  at  the  universities  of  St.  Andrews, 
Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow,  and  appears  to  have 
entered  tbe  ministiy.    He  came  to  England 
soon  after  the  death  of  James  V  of  Scotland 
in  1642,  when  he  presented  to  Hertry  VIII 
a  '  plot '  or  map  of  the  realm  of  Scotland, 
being  a  description  of  all  tbe  chief  towns, 
castles,  and  abbeys  in  each  county  and  shire, 
with  the  situation  of  the  principal  isles.  Iii 
an  accompanying  letter  to  Henry,  Elder  is 
very  severe  on  David  Beaton,  aenouncing 
him  as  the  pestiferous  cardinal,and  his  bishops 
as  blind  and  ignorant ;  in  the  subscription  he 
styles  himself  cleA  and  a '  redshank,  mean- 
ing by  the  latter  designation,  it  is  nipposed, 
'a  roughfooted  Scot  or  highlander.*^  Hits 
letter,  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  Royal  MS,  18,  A.  xxxviii.,  was 
printed  in  vol.  i.  of  ths>  Bannatyne  Club 
*  Miscellany.'  In  the  Record  Office  is  another 
letter  by  Elder  addressed  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Paget,  and  dated  from  Newcastle,  6  Oct 
1646.    It  ^ves  an  account  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  army  under  the  command  of  tbe 
Earl  of  Hertford  in  the  invasion  of  Scotland 
between  6  and  23  Sept.  1545,  minutely  de- 
tailing their  daily  proceedings,  with  a  list 
of  the  towns  burnt  each  day  {Cal.  State 
Papere,  Scottish  Ser.,  i.  67).    At  Mary'a 
accesHon  Elder  turned  Roman  catholic,  as 
■npears  from  his  letter  addressed  to  Robcnrt 
Stuart,  bishop  of  Caithness,  'from  the  GStie 
of  London  .  .  .  the  fint  ...  of  Jaaiiaryj 
1665,'  which  was  published  as  'The  Copie  of 
a  Letter  sent  in  lo  Scotlando  of  the  ariuaU 
and  laudynge  and  .  .  .  marryage  of  .  .  . 
Philippe,  PryncB  of  Spaine  to  the  Princess 
Marye  Quene  of  England,  solemnisated  in  tbe 
Citie  of  'Winchester  .  . .  whereunto  is  added 
a  brefe  overture  or  openyng  of  the  l^;acion 
of  Cordinall  Poole  from  the  Sea  Apostolyfce 
of  Rome,  with  the  substannce  of  his  oracyon 
to  the  kyng  and  Quenes  Majestie  for  th.e  re- 
concilement of  therealmeof  Englande  to  die 
nnitie  of  the  Catholyke  Chuiche.   With  the 
very  copie  also  of  the  SupplycaciS  exhibited 
to  uieir  highnesses  by  the  three  Estates  a<«- 
sembled  in  the  parliamente  wherein  they  . .  . 
haue  Bulmitted  thSselTes  to  the  Popes  VUAy-a 
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iteaae,*  Sro,  London  [16S6].  He  therewith 
sent  Terses  and  adages  written  vith  the  hand 
of  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Damle]r,  the  bishop's 
nephew,  within  twelve  months  past,  Elder 
then  being  with  Damley,  who  was  not  full 
nine  years  of  age,  at  Temple  Newsome,  York- 
shire. He  also  refers  to  Damley's  noble 
parents  as  his  singular  good  patrons.  The 
letter  is  zepriuted  in  <  The  Chronicle  of  Queen. 
Jane/  £c.  (Camd.  Soc)  Elder  was  not  U.A. 
of  either  Oxford  or  Cunbridge.  The  Elder 
incorporated  at  Oxford  as  being  H.  A.  of  Cam- 
bridge, SO  July  1561  (WoOB^  Fasti  Oxtm., 
ed.£luB,i.l68),  was  probably  Arthur  Elder, 
who  had  BOppboated  for  the  degree  as  long 
ago  w  26  June  1666  {Seg.  ^  Vnia.  <if  Ojf., 
0x1  Hiat.  Soc.,  L  283). 

[Cooper't  Athene  Otntahr.,  i.  208-9,  6fiS; 
Cftsley^  Cat.  of  M3S.,  p.  274.}  O.  O, 

ELDER,  JOHN  (1824-1860),  marine 
engineer  and  shipbuilder,  was  bom  at  Glas- 
gow on  8  March  1824.  His  &mily  was  con- 
nected with  Kinross,  where  for  several  ge- 
nerations his  forefathers  had  followed  the 
occupation  of  wrists,  forwhichthey  seemed 
to  have  a  special  aptitude.  His  father,  David 
Elder^  settled  in  Ohwow,  and  entemd  tiie 
establishment  of  Mr.  Napier,  the  well-known 
shipbtulder,  under  whom>  in  1822,  he  con- 
structed the  first  marine  engine,  which  was 
fitted  up  in  the  river  Leven  for  the  passa^ 
between  Glasgow  and  Dambarton.  David 
Elder  was  the  author  of  many  inventions 
and  improvements  in  the  machinei^  of  steam 
vessels,  and  to  tbe  excellence  of  his  engines 
the  soccer  of  the  Cunard  line  of  steamers,  in 
iastablishingregiilarcommunicatlon  between 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  was 
mainty  due.  He  died  in  Januaiy  1866,  in 
his  ei^^-second  year.  John  Elder  was  his 
third  son ;  he  was  educated  at  the  high  school 
of  Glasgow,  where  he  showed  great  excel- 
lence in  mathematics  and  in  drawing.  After 
a  five  years' apprenticeship  to  Mr.  R.Napier, 
and  a  hnet  time  paned  in  Tgyyiiah  engine 
worin,  he  mt  pbced  at  the  Sead  of  the 
diawing  office  in  Nailer's  wo^  In  18S2 
he  became  a  member  i^the  firm  of  Randolph, 
£3Uott,  S&  Co.,  a  firm  that  had  been  euceesa* 
ful  as  millwrights,  but  had  not  attempted 
anything  as  marine  engineers.  In  1860  they 
h^an  ^ipbuilding  under  the  firm  of  Ran- 
dolph, Elder,  &  Co. ;  in  1868,  on  the  expiry  of 
the  copartnery.  Elder  continued  the  business, 
which  reached  a  very  great  degree  of  pro- 
sperity. He  soon  be^me  known  as  an  en- 
gineer of  uiurular  ability.  The  greatest  ser- 
vice which  Elder  rendered  to  practical  en- 
gineering was  the  adoption  of  the  compound 
Vt  cpD)bi|i^  hi^fa  ap<)  low  pressure  en^nes. 


Various  attempts  at  this  combination  had 
been  made  before,  but  th^  had  iuled,  owing 
to  causes  which  engineers  either. did  not 
understand  or  could  not  overoome.  Where 
they  had  failed.  Elder  succeeded.  Prcrfbssor 
Macqnom  Ranldne,  who  has  gone  into  all 
the  details  of  the  subject  in  his  memoir  of 
Elder,  says  thatonly  one  who  had  thoroughly 
studied  and  understood  the  principles  of 
thenno-dynamics  oould  have  achieved  this. 
A  saving  of  ftiel  amounting  to  thn^  orfcnr^ 
per  cent,  was  effected.  Elder  took  out  many 
patents  for  improvements  iB  msnne  ma* 
chinery.   Of  some  <tf  his  improvemmts  hb 

Sive  an  account  in  papon  prnented  to  the 
ritish  Association  at  Xeeaa  in  1866,  Abeiw 
deen  1869,  and  Oxford  1860.  Inl868heraad 
a  paper  before  the  United  Service  Liatitute  in 
L>onaon  on  an  improved  fum  ttf  war-ahlp,  en- 
titled '  Circular  Ships  of  War,  with  immersed 
motive  power.'  In 1869  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  president  of  the  Institntion  of  Engi- 
neers and  Shipbuilders  of  Glasgow. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  his  business 
may  be  formed  from  the  &et  that  when  in 
businessby  himself  he  employed  four  diousand 
men,  and  that  from  June  1868  to  the  end  of 
1M9  the  number  of  acts  of  engines  made 
by  him  was  eighteen,  their  aggregate  htnm 
power  6,13  0,  the  number  of  vessels  ooilt  faas* 
teen,  their  amegate  tonnage  27,027. 

Ihiring  It^  he  was  ill  for  several  months 
He  proceeded  to  London  to  get  the  but 
vice,  bat  while  there  he  died  of  diseaae  of  the 
liver  at  the  early  age  of  forty-five  (S^t.  17). 
Elder  married  in  1857  Isabella,  daughter  of 
A.  Ure,  esq.,  of  Glasgow.  Mrs.  Elder,  aince 
her  husband's  death,  bosides  adding  hogefy 
to  the  endowment  of  the  chair  of  civil  engi- 
neering and  applied  mechanics  in  the  univer* 
sity  of  Glasgow,  has  recently  provided  as  en- 
dowment for  a  chair  of  naval  architecture. 

Elder,  OS  Professor  Rankine  remarks,  was 
a  genius  in  engineering.  In  person  be  Was 
remarkably  handsome,  and  in  manner  and 
character  very  attractive.  He  was  qniek  and 
energetic  in  all  his  movements,  fiill  of  n- 
aource,andreniarkaUyentennsing.  Hiaeha> 
rocter  stood  very  high.  I>r.N<HtmanMaclMd 
and  others  who  knew  him  intainately  pvo- 
nounced  him  one  whose  neat  aim  was  tb 
translate  the  facta  of  C9irist%life  int*his  own, 
especially  in  matters  of  coromoB  lifo.  Wit^ 
his  worlq>eople  he  was  on- the  best  of  terms. 
He  was  much  interested  in  schemes  for  their 
social,  intellectual,  and  religious  wel&re; 
oigonised  and  contributed  largely  to  a  sick 
fund,  and  was  contemplating  tne  erection  ot 
schools  and  model  houses  on  a  lane  seal*, 
when  death  ended  his  career.  After  his  death 
the  iqen  in  his  emploj^ment,  in  be^n^  to  b9 
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fjlowed  to  att6Dd  his  funeral/testified  to  his 
raaey  virtuet  ae  a  master.  The  intelliffeat 
and  considerata  spirit  in  irhich  he  h)ok^oii 
the  stn^gles  of  tbe  working  chiss,  while  at 
the  same  time  fully  realising  both  the  ri^^ta 
and  TeBpoaflihlUUes  of  empbjers,  led  to  the 
bdief  that  in  his  handa  the  problem  of  the  re- 
Intiona  of  capital  andlabour  would  have  found 
ailoluUonaooeptabletioall.  Hiadeathatso 
early  aa  age  was  counted  a  |p»at  calamity, 
whila  the  'multitude  that  attended  his  funeral, 
and  the  ulence  of  all  the  workslu^B  in  the 
Bvif^bbourhood  aa  his  body  was  oamed  to  its 
ranuw-^ac^  shewed  how  much  he  was  es- 
taenad  V     cUisaaB  la  his  native  city. 

fRan'kme'B  Msntoit  of  John  Elder,  EngiDMr 
ana  Shipbuilder,  1870 ;  Madshose's  Hemoira  and 
foitfaita  of  a  Hundred  Glawow  Men.  ISM.] 

.  W.  G.  B. 

ELDEB^  THOMAS  (1737-1799),  lord 
provost  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
William  Elder  of  Loaning,  by  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth, whose  maiden  name  was  Man.  The 
4Bte  of  Ida  luth  ia  not  known,  but  he  waa 
teptiaed  oil?  Oet.  1737  (^Parochial  Regi»tera, 
«Mttty  of  Perth,  Dunio).  Elder  huld  the 
offioe  of  chief  magiatrate  of  the  city  (where 
be  carried  on  tbe  business  of  a  wine  merchant) 
for  three  different  periods,  viz.  17B8-90, 1792- 
1794,  and  179&-8.  during  his  second  term  of 
flffice  ha  took  a  very  active  part  in  aupprees- 
iag  the  meetings  of  tbe  Friends  of  the  People, 
ana  without  any  military  aid  he  broke  up  the 
meeting  of  tbs  British  Convention  held  at 
Edinbuji^  00  6  Dec.  1793,  and  took  ten  or 
twelve  of  the  principal  members  prisoners. 

On  tbe  formation  of  tbe  Itoyal  Edinburgh 
■Volunteers  in  tbe  summer  of  1j94  he  became 
thait  first  colonel,  and  on  9  Sept.  in  the  same 
year  vraa  voted  a  piece  of  plate  by  the  town 
oowuil '  for  his  spirited  and  prudent  conduct 
while  in  otBce,  and  especially  during  the  late 
DtauMitions.'  In  1795  Elder  waa  appointed 
BOitmaBter-general  for  Scotland.  Through 
his  exdrtiooe  tbe  scheme  for  rebuilding  the 
ooUegewassucoeaafully  matured.  Theioun- 
ldation>«ton0  of  tbe  new  buildings  was  laid 
during  hia  first  mayoralty  aa.  16  Nov.  1789, 
iwt  tbey  were  not  completed  until  after  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Fometh,  in  the 
fMuish  of  Clunie,  on  29  Uay  1799,  in  tbe 
aixtv-eeoond  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried 
in  tn«  old  church  of  Clunie  on  2  June.  In 
1766  Elder  married  Emilia,  tbe  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Paul  Husband  of  Lc^e,  an  Edinburgh 
mercbanty  by  whom  he  left  one  son  and  four 
4Migbtem.  Hiseldeat  daughter,  Isabella,  was 
Harried  on  9  Aug.  1793  to  George  Husband 
BUrdfq.  V.},  who  afterwardg  becawe  principal 
of  Edmbuijfh  University, 


Elder's  portrait,  by  Raebum,  which  was 
painted  in  1797  at  the  request  of  the  princi- 
pal and  professors  of  the  univeisity,  is  p-e- 
served  in  the  court  room  of  the  university. 
It  has  been  engraved  by  Earlom,  A  duplicate 
of  this  portrait  was  exhibited  at  the  Raebum 
exhibition  in  Edinburgh  in  1876 (Catalogue, 
Na210\  Two  etchings  of  Elder  by  Kay  will 
be  fonnd  in  Eaya  *  Original  H^ntiuts '  (Nos. 
144  and  810). 

[Kay'sOriginalPortr&its(I877),(.  237,358-60, 
405. 406,  ii.  413 ;  Anderson's  Biat.  of  Eidinbargh 
(186S), pp. 283-4, 609;  AodroVsLifeofSirBenry 
Kaeburn  (1886).  p.  118;  Sir  A.  Grant's  Story  of 
the  University  of  Edinbuish  (1884),  ii.  207.  3»7«; 
Edinburgh  Maga-sine  or  Litamry  Uiscellaay, 
1709,  Dev  ser.  xiv.  168-60;  Seota  Ma^Bft. 
1789.  521-8, 1792,  liv.  413  ;  Baydn's  Book  ot 
Dignities  (1857),  pp.  417, 418.]     G.  F.  R.  B. 

ELDER,  WILLIAM  (Jt.  1680-1700), 
engraver,  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  but 
worked  in  London,  where  he  waa  em^doyed 
principally  by  the  booksellers.  He  engraved 
many  portraits  aa&ontispiecea,  but  was  mora 
expert  as  an  engraTer  of  writing ;  his  en- 
graved portraits  eoiow  more  mechuiical  than 
artistic  skill,  and  are  mostly  oopied  from  older 
engravinga.  Among  thes^  were  those  of  Ben 
Jonson,  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of  hi« 
works  (1692)  and  copied  irom  Vau^an** 
engraving  in  the  fiisb  edition  (1616) ;  John 
Bay,  from  a  drawing  by  W.  Fakhome^  pre* 
fixed  to  his  '  Wisdom  w  Ood  manifested  im 
the  Creation'  (8vo,  1701)  j  Dr.  Mayeme;  Dr. 
Richard  Morton,  from  a  picture  by  Orchard; 
Charles  Snetl,  writiu^-maater,  &om  a  pictuvo 
by  Hargrave ;  Archbishop  Bancroft,  Bishop 
Pearson,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  others.  Uo 
engraved  his  own  portrait  twice,  once  in  a 
fur  cap  from  a  crayon  drawing,  and  again 
in  a  wig.  He  alao  ^ograved  [datea  ta 
Savage's  edition  of  ^ollea  and  Ryoaut'a 
'History  of  the  Turks'  (2  vols.  iJoodou. 
1701). 

[Stmtt's  Diet,  of  Eagiavsrs  }  Bed«ave'a  XNot. 
of  Artists ;  WalpoleTs  Aneedotea  of  PainUrs,  ad. 
Dalkw87  and  Woraam;  Vartna  USS.  (Brit. 
Mas.  Addit.  US.  33078).]  L.  0. 

ELDERFIELD,  CHRISTOPHER 
(1607-1652),  divine,  the  son  of  WiBiam 
Elderfield,  waa  bom  at  Harwell,  Berkshire, 
where  he  was  baptised  11  April  1607.  Tig 
received  preliminary  education  at  a  local 
school  kept  bv  Hugh  Lloyd,  M.A.,  the  vicajr, 
and  in  1621  ho  entered  St.  Mary  Hidl,  Ox- 
ford, as  a  batter.  In  due  course  Qe  took  the 
two  d^rees  in  arta  and  entered  mto  lioly 
orders.  After  holding  some  minor  appoint- 
inents,  one  of  which  was  apparently  that  of 
cui^te  at  Coates,  Essex  (manuscript  note  io 
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T£l^MA'a(XmllJt^ht<ifTjfthaiWit.UuB,), 
%B  became  rector  of  Burtooo,  Su0»^  The 
.duties  of  this  ^ost  were  Do  moie  thui  those  oS 
priT»techwI«intoSirWnUamQoriiig,whoae 
resideBoe,  Bnrton  Flaoe,  was  (he  onlv  dwell- 
ingr-house  in  the  pariui.  There  Eldorfield 
took  up  his  quarters  and  devoted  himseTf  to 
Btuc(y<  Katuralty  reserved,  he  toolt  full  ad- 
vantage of  his  position  and  lived  In  the  com- 
flete^t  retirement.  In  1660  he  puhlished 
'The  Civill  Right  of  Tythea/  Lond.  am.  4to,  a 
learned  treatis^  diBplayinff  much  research  In 
hoth  law  and  theology.  The  great  pains  he 
took  with  a  second  hook  was  hdievea  to  have 
cost  him  hia  life.  Thiswas'OfRe^nerat.^n 
and  Baptism^  HeWew  and  Christian,'  Lond. 
1653,  4to,  puhli^ied  aftw  his  death  hy  his 
exeeuton.  He  died  2  Sec.  1652  at  Burton 
^'Uce.  In  his  will  ba'  Erected  that  be 
diould  be  bnried  in  the  chancel  of  his  church, 
but  this  privilege  was  refused  by  SurWilliam 
Ooring,  because,  as  was  alleged,  he  was  dis- 
appointed of  the  legacy  he  expected  to  re- 
»uve,  and  the  body  was  l^'d  tn.the  nave. 
!ElderiieId  had  lel!t  the  bulk  of  his  property, 
amounting  to  860/.,  to  hi«  oative  parish  of 
Harwull ;  284/.  was  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  I^d  in  South  Moreton,  and  by  a  decree  in 
(jUUicery  the  remaining  06/.  was  handed  to 
the  churchwardens  of  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lage of  Hagboume  fov  charitable  purposes. 
He  also  left  SOL  for  the  benefit  of  ejected 
ministers,  and  he  bequeathed  to  the  univer- 
Hitjrof  Ozfinrd  his  manuscript  of  Lyra  oh  tbe 
pMlhU|''Bod<dphus,  his  Postills/  and  a  copy 
of  Clemens Ilomanus,*bouiid  up  witha'  Tract 
on  poivatoiy/  Sldwfield  was  described  by 
Biclvua  Baxter  (Nimeon/ormisCs  Plea  for 
Peaae,  pt.  L  p.  206)  as  '  a  very  learned  and 
^xe^  conformist,*  . 
fWood's  Mbenc  Oxon.  ed.  Bliss,  iii.  336.1 

A.V. 

KU>KRTON,  "WTLUAM  (d.  1592  P), 
bellsd-WTiter,  wss  a  notorious  tippler  and  a 
nady  writer  of  hclleds.  In  an  account  of 
the  exmnsea  (tf  th*  Lord  of  HiBmle  at  a 
TweUtonday  eiUartatniiwiit  given  at  court, 
1063^  (LmOey  MmtutcnpU,  p.  47),  it  is  re- 
corded tnatMieof  the  bOT-aoton  was  named 
Elderton,  who  may  have  been  William  Elder- 
ton.  Hie  earliest  (dated)  ballad  of  Elderton 
is  'The  Panges  of  Loue  and  loners  fttes' 
(jfc),  1509,  s.  sh.  fol.,  of  which  a  copy  (for^ 
merly  belonging  to  Heber)  is  now  in  the  Brifr- 
weU  ooUsctiw.  It  is  signed*  Finis  q'W.E.' 
At  tha foot  of  some  ballads  the  nameisfonnd 
in  fiill,  «Bnia,  W.  Elderton.'  Diayton,  in 
Itia  epistle  to  Henty  Reynolds,  writes— 

I  Scotnd  ypar  ballet  theD,  thongh  it  were  done 
Aa$  had  for  flifis  William  Etdertoa. 


A  lost  book,  entitled  '  Eldertona  Jestes  whh 
luB  mery  Toyes,'  was  licensed  for  publicatioi;i 
in  1S81-2  (Abbeb,  Transcript,  I  179).  It 

{rrovoked  'An  Admon^on  to  EldOTton  to 
eave  l^e  toyes  by  hhb  begone/  vMok  iras 
followed  by  '  Eldertons  nnawere  for  his  meiy 
toyes.'  Both  the  'Admonition'  and  the 
'Answer' have  perished.  Amontf  Etdertin'a 
extant  ballads  are  'The  true  ronnne  and 
shape  of  a  monsterous  cl^ld  which  was  borne 
at  Stony  Stratforde . . .  1665'  (Huth  Library 
and  Britwell),  s.  sh.  fol.;  'An  Epyt^he 
upon  the  Death  of  Uie  Right  Reverent  and 
learned  Father  in  God,  I.  luell/  1671,  s,  sb, 
foL  (Britwell  and  Roxb.  ColL);  'A  ballsl 
intituled  Northomberland  Newes,'  &e.,  n.  d. 
(licensed  1569),  s.  sh.  fol.  (Soc.  of  Anti^.)  ; 
'A  new  Ybrkshyre  song,'  &c.,  1684,  s.  sh. 
foL  (Boxb,  CoIL),  dated  from  York,  describ- 
ing a  match  at  archery,  in  twenty-two  siz- 
lina  stanzas.   Some  verses  of  Elderton  are 

Erinted  before  Hollybande's  'Araalt  and 
lucenda,*  1676.  Stow  in  his  'Surrey/ 
159S,  p.  217  (chapter  on  '  Cheape  Warde**), 
quotes  some  verses  '  on  the  Images  over  the 
GuildhaU,  Gate,'  composed  *  about  thirty 
yeares  since  by  William  Elderton,  at  that 
time  an  Attumey  in  the  Sheriffes  Courtes 
there.'  Afterwards  Elderton  was  master  of 
a  company  of  comedians,  and  on  10  Jan. 
1073-4  he  received '  6/.  13*.  U.  for  a  play 
presented  before  the  queen.  From  '  A  true 
reporte  of  the  death  and  martyrdome  of  M. 
Campion/ 1581,  it  awears  that  he  published 
some  'scurile  mlMes  on  Campion's  execu- 
tion. Elderton  died  in  or  before  1692,  In 
that  year  Gabriel  Harvey  published  his 
'  Fonre  Letters,'  in  which  he  describes  Elder- 
ton  and  Robert  Greene  as  'two  notorious 
mates  and  the  Very  ringleaders  of  the  riming 
and  scribbling  crew '  (HabVEIj  Works,  e£ 
Grosart,  i.  104).  He  speaks  m  tlie  same 
tract  of  *  Elderton's  ale-crammed  nose.* 
Naahe,  in  *  Foure  Letters  Confuted/  1593, 
upbraids  Ilarvtiy  for  '  plucking  Elderton  out 
of  the  ashes  of  nis  ale,'  and  says  that  there 
bad  been  a  '  monstrous  emulation '  between 
Elderton  and  Harvey.  There  are  two  jocular 
epitaplison  Elderton  in  Camden's '  Remained* 
1605,  p.  66.  Some  of  his  ballads  were  re< 
p-inted  by  Collier  for  the  Percy  Sodety  ('Old 
Ballads  from  Early  Printed  Copies ')  in  1840 ; 
others  are  included  in  'Ancient  Ballads  and 
Broadsides'(PhilobiblonSociet^l887.  The 
opening  lines  of  a  ballad  byElderton  ara 
quoted  in '  Itf uch  Ado  abont  nothing,'  t.  2. 

.  [Ritson's  Btbliogmphja  Poetiea;  HasliU'a 
Haodbook;  Hailiu's  ColI«ction*andNotM»  1676; 
Collier's  Hist,  of  EngL  Dram,  poetry.  (1879). 
iii,  210-12;  Collier's  Old  Ballads  from  Early 
Printed  Copies,  1840;  Ancient  Ballads  w4 
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Broadsides,  1867  ;  BiblioLhcca  Ueberiana,  pL 
ir.  pp.  63-63 ;  CbappeU'H  Fopttl&r  Music  of  toe 
Oldan  Tima^  pp.  107, 131, 125,  186.  229J 

A.  H.  B. 

ELDIN,  LoBD  (1757-18S2),  Seottish 
judge.  [See  Cx-bbe,  John.] 

'ELDON,  first  BUai.  or.  [See  Scon, 
John,  1751-1833.] 

ELDB33),  JOHN  (1663-1032),  tnTeller, 
was  born  in  1562  at  New  Buckenham  inNor- 
Folk,  to  wliich  place  his  father  had  removed 
from  Knattishail  in  Suflblk,  where  the  family 
had  been  settled  for  several  generations.  It 
seems  probable  that  he  went  to  London  while 
still  a  lad,  devoted  himself  to  business  and 
proBpered.  He  was  already  a  well-to-do  mer- 
chant when  '  upon  Shrove  Monday  1  oSS '  he 
'  departed  out  oi  London  in  the  ship  called  the 
Tiger,  in  the  company  of  Mr.  John  Newbery, 
Mr.  lUlph  Kitch,  and  six  or  seven  other 
honest  merchants,'  On  1  May  they  arrived 
at  Tripoli  in  Syria,  and  after  staying  there 
&r  a  fortniffht  went  on  to  Aleppo,  ana  thence 
to  Bit  on  ut»  Xhq^irateB.  At  Sir  they  took 
liMt  down  the  river  asfaraiFetndjah,  where 
after  a  week's  delay  they  hired  a  hundred 
aases  to  convey  tiieir  mercoandise  to  Bagdad. 
There  they  stayed  for  some  days,  and,  reship- 
ping  their  wares  in  boats  on  the  Tirris,  came 
at  uDgUi  to  Basswab.  At  Bassorui  Eldred 
nmained  for  six  months  engaged  in  the  bust- 
ness  of  the  journey,  to  such  good  purpose  that 
when  he  and  his  companions  departed  on  their 
Tetum,it  took  seventy  barks,  or  rather  barges, 
to  carry  them  and  their  merchandise,  consist- 
ing mainly  of  spices ;  bales  of  cinnamon  and 
nutm^  being  more  especially  mentioned. 
These  barks  were  tracked  up  the  stream  by 
fourteen  men  to  each,  and  so  in  forty-four 
days  arrived  at  Bagdad,  where  the  wlven- 
tuxers  provisioned  for  the  land  journey,  and 
departed  in  company  with  many  other  mer- 
chants, and  an  enormous  caravan  of  four 
thousand  camels,  laden  with  spices  and  other 
rich  merchandise.  After  forty  days' journey 
they  arrived  at  Aleppo  on  11  June  1684.  For 
the  next  three  years  £ldrod  made  Aleppo  his 
headquarters :  '  in  which  time,'  to  quote  his 
own  words,  'I  made  two  voyages  more  unto 
Babylon  (Bagdad),  and  returned  by  the  way 
aforesaid,  over  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  And 
afterwards,  as  one  desirous  to  see  other  parts 
of  the  country,  I  went  firom  Aleppo  to  An- 
tioch,  which  IS  thence  sixty  English  miles, 
and  from  thence  went  down  to  Tripoli,  where, 
goingtboard  asmall  vessel,!  arrivedat  Joppa, 
iind  traveled  to  Rama,  Lycia,  Qaxa,  Jerusa- 
Ifiin,  Bethlehem,  to  the  rirer  of  Jordan,  and 
t^e  SfA  or  lake  <if  Sodom,  and  retired  bai;k 


to  Joppa,  and  from  thence  by  sea  to  Tripoli, 
of  which  places,  because  many  others  nave 
published  large  discourses,  I  surcease  to  write.' 
On  22  Dec.  1667  he  embarked  at  Tripoli  for 
England,  and '  arrived  in  safetv  here  in  the 
river  of  Thames  with  divers  English  mer- 
chants, 26  March  1688,  in  the  Hercules  of 
London,  which  was  the  richest  slup  of  Eng' 
Ush  merclunta'  goods  tliat  ever  was  known 
to  come  into  this  nalm.'  A  large  port  of 
these  ridies  appears  to  have  belonged  to  El- 
dred. He  was  now  a  wealthy  man,  and, 
having  capital  at  his  disposal,  accumulated  ft 
large  fortune.  In  1697  he  bought  the  manor 
of  Great  Saxham  in  Suffolk,  and  built  a  large 
house  which  came  to  be  popularly  known  as 
'  Nutmeg  Hall,'  He  continued,  however,  to 
reside  chiefly  in  London,  engaged  in  multi- 
farious business.  When  the  East  India  Com- 
pany was  started,  he  was  a  large  subscriber, 
was  a  member  of  the  first  court  of  directors, 
and  for  many  years  took  a  prominent  port  in 
its  affairs.  He  was  also,  during  the  reign  of 
James  I,  a  contractor  and  commissioner  for 
the  sale  of  lands,  a  fonnor  of  cuMoms,  and 
the  holder  of  a  patent  for  the  pre-emption  of 
tin.  He  died  at  Great  Saxham  in  1632,  and 
was  buried  there  in  the  church  on  6  Dec. 

His  eldest  son  was  bom  in  Jime  1690,  so 
that  he  presumably  married  shortly  after  his 
return  from  the  Levant  His  wife  was  Mary, 
dauchter  of  Thomas  Revett  of  Rishangles  in 
Sul&lk,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  family.  The 
firstborn  son  diedinin&ncy;  outthesecond, 
Revett,  grew  up,  was  made  a  baronet  in  1641, 
and  died  without  issue  in  1653,  when  the 
estate  of  Great  Saxham  passed  to  the  family 
of  John  Eldred,  Itevett'a  next  brother.  This 
became  extinct  in  1745.  when  the  property 
was  sold.  *  Nutmeg  Hall '  was  burnt  down 
in  1779 ;  the  present  hall  was  Irailt  by  the 
new  proprietors  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
century.  In  the  church  of  Great  Saxham 
there  la  a  monument  to  the  menkoty  of  John 
Eldred  erected  by  hiaaonBevett;  alsoahtu* 
with  a  mural  tabwt  bearing-the  insoriptum  :— 

The  Holy  Land  so  called  T  have  saeoe, 
And  in  the  land  of  BaUku  have  bsana, 
-Bat  in  Uiat  Land  irtiere  ^orions  Saiata  dob -live 
My  sonl  doth  vcave  of  Christ  a  loona  to  g^ve, 

[^Eldred'a  Joomal  of  hii  V<nrage  to  Tripoli  and 
Bokora  is  given  in  Hafclayt's  Friqeipal  Nan- 
gations,  &c.  (1A99),  ii.  268;  soma  interesting 
letters  in  connrctioD  with  it  are  in  Parehas  Id* 
Pilgrimes,  ii.  1644 ;  for  his  family  and  pectonal 
history  see  Oogc^s  Hist,  and  Antiq.  SotfellE, 
ThingiM  Hundred  (ind«x);  fam's  SDpjdsmeat 
to  tb«  Safiiilk  Traveller,  p^  681 ;  Monwra  Sues, 
ii.  193,  where  there  is  great  ooafti^on  of  data* 
and  persona ;  AicbteologtA,  xv.  403,  where  also 
there  sema  to  ba  great  confonon  betyfen  t{i9 
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families  of  John  Eldred  and  bio  kinsman  Thomas 
Eldzcd  [q.  T.] ;  Oal.  of  StaU  Papers  OBust  Indies), 
▼oL  101S-1616  (aee  index,  in  which,  hovever, 
■ome  of  the  entries  under  John  Eldred  appear  to 
refer  to  Thomas) ;  Oal.  of  State  Papers  (bom.), 
1608-28  (see  index),  in  which  most  of  the  entries 
ntvt  to  his  land  oontracts,  grants,  and  finandat 
tranmctions  with  the  goremment,  not  vitfaoat 
iastanoea  of  the  continually  recurring  confusion 
batveen  difibreot  members  of  the  family.] 

J.K.L. 

MjDRED,.  THOMAS  (/L  1586-1632), 
mariner  of  Ipswich,  was  with  Thomas  Caven- 
dish [q.  T.]  in  one  or  both  of  his  voyages, 
but  Dot,  so  for  as  we  know,  in  any  position 
of  authority.  In  or  about  1600  he  was  ap- 
vointed  to  «  command  in  the  service  of  t£e 
But  India  Company  (Cal.  S.  P.  East  £a- 
diei|  7  Not.  1600),  ud  appean  to  have 
continued  in  that  senrice  for  some  years  as 
commander  or  fEuitor  (ib.  4  March  1607; 
1  April  1009).  Oa^  identifies  him  with  the 
Thomas  £ldi«d  buried  at  Qteat  Sax  ham  on 
5  Nov.  1622;  but  three  years  later  aThomas 
Eldrod  was  at  Ipswich,  in  command  of  a 
ship  lately  come  from  Denmark  (Cte/.  8.  F. 
Dom.  4  Oct.  1626).  Thomas  Eldred  the 
mariner  was  certainly  of  Ipswich ;  and  there 
is  nothii^  beyond  Gage's  conjecture  which 
connects  him  so  closely  with  Great  Saxham. 
He  is  sud  to  hare  been  of  the  same  family 
as  John  Eldred  [q.  t.]»  hut  in  what  degree 
of  relationship  <wes  not  appear.  He  was  not 
a  brother,  1>at  may  -very  probaUy  have  beat 
a  more  or  less  distant  eouwn.  He  manied 
Bbrgaret  Stud  of  Ipswich,  and  had  a  son 
John,  aldermxm  of  Colchester,  who  purchased 
the  estate  of  Olivers  in  Essex,  where  a  pop> 
tnut,  posnhlyofThomas  Eldred,  is  preswved. 

[An!h)eologia,xT.403;  Gage's  Hist  and  Antiq. 
ot  Suffolk,  Thingoe  Hundred,  107  ». ;  Horant  s 
Essex,  ii.  193,  where  the  persons  and  dates  are 
in  wild  cottfosion,  John  of  Great  Saxham,  the 
son  of  John,  and  John  of  Olirers,  the  son  of 
Thomas,  being  mixed  up  into  one.  In  the  in- 
dexes <^  the  Calendars  of  Stat«  Biters  there 
SMDS  to  be  also  gnat  eonAision  between  tile 
t«o.]  J.K.L. 

BLDRED,  WILUAM  (/t.  1646),  master 
gunner  of  Dover  Castle,  bom  about  1563, 
signed  as  a  freeholder  of  Dover  the  Kentish 

Petition  for  the  reformation  of  the  liturgy  in 
641  (Proc.  in  Kent,  Camd.  Soo.  p.  62),  was 
author  of '  The  Gnoner's  Qlasse,  wherein  the 
diligent  Practicioner  nay  see  his  defbcta,  and 
may  from  point  to  point  leform  and  amend 
all  errors  that  axe  commonly  inddoit  to  un- 
skilful gunners,'  sm.  4to,  1640.  The  hook, 
an  interestinfT  account  of  the  great  gun  exer- 
ciee  as  then  in  vogue,  has  a  quunt  portrait 
liibelled  '  i£tatia  sun  83 '  with  the  verse,— 
roL.  VI. 


When       and  Art  and  Industry  beside 
Doth  all  invite.  Experience  being  guide. 
Then  who  will  say  but  surely  tiiis  may  be 
A  piece  of  vork  exact  trcm  dotage  free. 

The  dedication  to  the  Eorl  of  Warwick  says 
that  he  had  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his 
time  in  Dover  Castle ;  that  he  had  betm  a 
gunner  fw  about  uxty  jetXB.  and  that  tar 
Uiirty  years  and  more  he  bad  been  making 
notes  of  matters  relating  to  gunnery^  vhicC 
he  has  embodied  in  bis  little  treatise.  In 
the  body  of  the  work  he  mentions  tnciden- 
tally  that  he  had  served  also  as  a  gunner  in 
the  Low  Countries  and  in  Germany.  It 
would  appear  probable  that  he  was  a  relation 
of  John  Eldred  and  of  Thomas  Eldred  [q.  T.]» 
but  no  identification  is  possible, 

[Eldrad's  OuniMr's  Ghuae;  CaL  S.  P.  Dom. 
1S20-4.]  3.  ILL. 

ELEANOR,  ALIENOB,  or  JBNOB. 

DdCHSSS  OV  AftUIIAINS,  QUBEN  Ot  FbASCG 

and  QiTBEir  ov  Ehouhd  |1132P-ia01),  issaid 
to  have  been  bom  in  1122.  Her  b.uux  was 
William  X,  duke  of  Aquitune;  her  mother, 
MnoT  de  Ch&telleraut,  died  before  her  hu»- 
band.  Eleanor's  grandfather,  William  JX, 
the  &mous  troubadour  and  crusader,  had  mar- 
ried Philippe,  daughter  of  William,  count  of 
Toulouse,  and  their  son,  William  X,  was  thus 
able  to  bequeath  a  somewhat  shadowy  claim 
over  this  lordship  to  his  daughter's  second 
husband,  Henry  II  of  England  (G^oiTBB;  of 
'VieBOiB,pp.304,299;  C%ron.  MalleaceTiu,^. 

whose  motl^  was  the  daughter  of  w'il^m 
the  Conqueror's  brother,  Robert,  earl  of  Hor- 
taigu,  Eleanor  was  distantly  related  to  her 
future  husband  Henry  II  (Rob.  db  Moktb, 
p.  609). 

William  2^  duke  of  Aquitaine,  died  at  Com- 
postella  on  Good  Friday  11S7.  Before  start- 
ing on  his  pilgrimage  be  bad  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter Eleanor  to  Louis,  afterwards  Louis  Vll, 
eldest  son  of  Louis  VI,  king  of  France.  By 
his  will,  which  is  preserved  in  an  old  chro- 
nicle, he  bequeathed  Aquitaine  and  Poitou 
to  his  prospective  son-in-law.  The  younger 
Louis  assumed  the  inheritance  at  Limoges 
(29  June  1137),  and  a  faw  days  later,  pro- 
bably on  Sunday,  4  July^  the  marriage  was 
celebrated  at  Bordeaux  in  pieseiice  of  the 
nobles  of  Gascony,  Poitou,  and  Saintonge 
(CkroH.  ap.  BouQUBTiXii.  llfi-16 ;  C*ro«.  ^ 
Tourt,  p.  1153;  Geoxxbbt  ovVxeson^rap. 
S04-5;  SueBiLp.62).  By  this  alliance  the 
whole  of  south-west  Gaul,  from  the  binden 
of  Brittany  and  Ajgou  to  the  Pyrenees,  was 
added  to  the  domams  of  the  new  Firaulik 
king  (Will,  or  New  a.  p.  lOS),  wbtf  attc* 
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ceeded  his  fether  about  1  Aug.  1137  (Will. 
OP  JuHiisEs,  p.  685). 

On  Easter  day  1146  Louis  and  Eleanor, 
moved  by  the  eloquence  of  St.  Bernard,  took 
the  cross  and  started  on  the  crusade,  after 
receiving  the  pope*8  blessing  at  St.  Denys.on 
tt  June  1147  (StreER,  pp.  126-7;  Odo  db 
DiooiLO,  1206-10).  The  story  that  Eleanor 
raised  a  troop  of  armed  ladies  and  rode  at 
their  head  as  an  Amazonian  qneea  (Steioz;- 
tAiTD, pp. 296-9;  liARRBT,p.69;  fortueorighi 
-of  this  myth,  see  Niobtab,  D«  Metmiela  Cw»- 
neno,  p.  80,  ed.  BeUer,  Bonn,  1835)  seeniB  to 
%e  as  purely  &btiloas  as  the  tales  which  relate 
her  amours  in  the  Holy  Land  with  Saladin, 
who  was  Bt  tUs  time  a  mere  Ixxy  of  thirteen. 
■It  is,  however,  certain  that  during  this  expe- 
dition her  chamcter  was  compromised  by  an 
intT^ue  of  some  kind  or  othnr  with  her  uncle, 
BaTmondlfprinceof  Antioch.  ThismayjKK- 
sibly  be  no  more  than  the  scandal  attaching 
ttsetf  to  a  close  intimacy  with  her  kinsman, 
who  was  eager  to  divert  the  eflbrts  of  the 
crusadinghoat  to  his  own  aMrandisement ; 
nor  does  Buffer's  letter  to  the  Eing,  in  which 
he  commenas  him  for  concealing  his  anger 
ag»nst  his  wife  till  vfter  their  return  to 
-fiwice,  enumerate  aar  definite  eha^.  In 
the  latter  half  of  1149  Eleanor  joined  her 
Intabend  in  Calabria,  whence  they  returned 
to'itheir  own  kingdom  by  way  of  Rome 
(Will,  of  Ttre,  nr.  e.  37 ;  Epp.  Bagerii,  pp. 
618-19). 

For  more  than  two  years  Eleanor  con- 
-tinued  to  live  with  her  husband,  and  in  tliis 
period  bore  him  a  daughter,  Alice,  afterwards 
nraxried  to  Theobald,  count  of  Blois  {Vita 
Ludov.  vii.  126).  In  1161  or  1162  they 
'established  order  in  Aquitaine,  on  the  return 
Aom  which  expedition  the  question  of  divorce 
was  raised,  _perhap8  for  the  second  time 
(Chrm.  of  Tours,  pp.  1016-16).  A  chittch 
council  held  at  BeaugMicy  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Samson,  archbishop  oi  Kbeims,  dis- 
solved the  marriage  tm  the  plea  consut- 
guinity  (21  March  1162),  and  some  contem- 
porary historians  declare  this  action  to  have 
been  taken  with  the  apuroral  of  St.  Bernard 
andPopeEug*nitt8(FiftlXi«fer.p.  137;  Rl- 
CH&BS  OF  PorriEiia,  p.  101).  Aluiough  long 
before  the  twelfth  century  came  to  a  close  it 
was  currently  reported  that  Louis  repudiated 
his  wife  for  adultery,  it  seems  impossible  to 
admit  that  such  a  chai^  was  ever  proved 
against  her.  The  proceedings  may  perhaps 
have  been  due  to  Louis'  disappointment  in 
BOthaving  a  son  to  succeed  him.  If  we  may 
trust  an  early  chronicle  of  the  next  centnry, 
there  was  no  lack  of  princes  ready  to  espouse 
the  divorced  qneen.  At  Blois  ft  naa^  night 
Toy^  saved  nilr  from  fUling  into  the  liutds 


of  Count  Theobald ;  at  Tours,  whither  she 
fled  from  Blois,  she  narrowly  escaped  being 
seized  by  Geoffrey,  the  brother  of  oat  fiituro 
husband  (Cftrun.  qfTourt,  1616;  cf.  Will. 
OF  Newbuboh,  i.  171,  and  Waltbe  Map, 
De  Nvg.  Cur.  p.  226).  There  is  nothing 
improtuible  in  these  tales,  but  they  pro- 
bauLy  belong  to  the  same  dass  as  Bronutton's 
l^end  of  her  intrigue  with  Henry  U's  father, 
Geofi^y,  iriuch  Walter  Hap  aoee^,  al^ 
though  Geofirey  seems  to  have  died  m  1163 
(Bbouvion,  pp.  1044-6}  Hi$t.  Gmtfrtdi, 
p.  292 ;  Hen.  Uukt.  p.  283).  AU,  however, 
mat  is  certain  is  that  she  m&de  her  way  to 
Poitiers,  whence  she  sent  an  embassy  to 
Henry,  who  had  just  succeeded  Ma  fethw 
as  Count  of  Anjou  and  Buke  of  Normandy. 
Baztled  by  tixe  prospect  of  so  brilliant  an 
alliance,  he  accepted  her  overtures  and  mar- 
ried her  about  \\Tiitsuntide  (Gbbv^b  Of 
Cant.  ii.  149 ;  Rob.  db  Mokte,  p.  600). 

Louis,  who  had  hoped  that  his  daughters 
would  inherit  the  principality  of  their  mother, 
now  made  war  upon  the  young  duke.  A 
fever  soon  brought  this  contest  to  a  close, 
and  next  year  (1153)  Henry  was  able  to  in- 
vade Enguind.  In  1154  he  became  king  of 
England^  and  was  crowned  with  his  wife 
(17  Dec)  by  Archbishop  Theobald  (Gbbtas^ 
opCawt-u.  147-8, 169-BO;  Rob.  db  Moittb). 

BHeanor's  second  son,  Henry,  was  bom 
London  in  March  1165,  Matilda  at  London 
in  1156,  Hichard  at  Oxford  in  S^tember 
1157.  Towards  the  end  of  1158  she  crossed 
over  to  Cherbourg,  after  Geofirey's  birth  in 
September,  to  spend  Christmas  there  witii 
her  husband.  Eleanor  was  bom  at  Falaise 
in  1161,  Joan  at  Angers  in  Optober  1105, 
John  in  1166  (Rob.  db  Monte,  sub  ann.) 

In  1159  Henry  attacked  Toulouse  under 
shelter  of  his  wife  s  claims;  and  sixteen  years 
later  these  claims  were  to  some  extent  ad- 
mitted, when  Raymond  V  did  homage  to  the 
king  and  his  two  elder  sons  at  Limoges  in  Fe- 
hrua)7ll73(RooBBOFHov£DEK|L.217,il47i 
BB03iPTOir,p.  1061).  During  the  l(mgyearsQf 
Becket  controvaisy-  ElmuM!  doe*  not  ap- 

gear  prominently ;  but  a  letter  from  Jo)m  nt 
alisbury  'n^ms  the  archbi^op  th&t  he  most 
not  look  to  the  queen  for  help  (1165).  I'ive 
years  later  she  seems  to  have  been  privy  to 
the  whole  course  of  events  relatiw  to  the 
coronation  of  the  young  Henry,  and  indeed 
to  have  had  the  business  of  detaining  the 
young  wife  at  Caen  while  her  eldest  son  was 
being  crowned  in  England  laid  upon  her 
{^m.Joh.  Sari^.  ap.  BoDatTBT,  xvi.  2^431.) 

"Ilie  peculiar  poution  in  which  Eleanor 
stood  with  regard  to  Aquitune  mar  hare 
infloaneed  Haury  II  when  in  1168,  after  tbe 
revolt  of  As  Connts  of  March  and  Aqui- 
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taine,  he  lefb  her  in  the  disturbed  district 
Under  the  care  of  Oount  Patrick  of  Salishur^ 
(Bob.  SB  MoNTB,  p.  6171.  Two  ^ears  later  it 
waa  at  her  IntetceBsion  that  the  king  invested 
hii  son  Richard  with  the  duchy  (about  August 

U70)  (GjBOFrHBTOFVlQEOI8,^318;  ROQBB 

OF  HoTEDEH,  ii  6, 6).  Her  affection  for  her 
diiUren  induced  her  to  abet  them  in  the 
great  rebellion  of  1173,  if  indeed  she  waa 
not,  as  some  contemponuy  accounts  ^assert, 
the  prime  mover  of  the  revolt.  Eleanor  had 
]>to|«red  to  follow  her  three  elder  sons  in 
their  fli^t>  and  had  even  put  on  man's  attire 
to  fiualitate  her  escape,  when  she  was  seized 
hy  tiie  king's  ciders  and  put  under  strict 
guard,  from  which  she  was  not  fuUy  released 
till  hi^  husband's  death  sixteen  years  later 
(OlBRr.  or  Ourr.  i.  242 ;  Rob.  db  Montb,  p. 
081).  A  U^ter  is  still  preserved  that  must 
fam  been  written  abont  the  spring  of  1178, 
iriianshewRSBlrMd^rantemplatingthisBtep, 
in' which  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  urges  her 
to  return  to  'her  lord  and  husband  before 
thiBBB  get  worse/  and  warns  her  that  it  is 
reaify  herself  and  her  sons  that  she  is  tniur* 
mg     her  conduct  (j^ip.  Petri  Bte$.  tep.  Bou- 
arm,  xv.  630).   For  the  next  sixteen  years 
tiie  chroniclers  are  almost  silent  as  rerards 
the  qoeen.   Somewhere  about  Easter  1174 
she  was  led  into  England  along  with  her 
dang^ter-in-law.   According  to  Geofl&ey  of 
Vigeois  her  place  of  confinement  was  Sails- 
hnrr;  another  account  mokefa  it  Winchester, 
nobably  she  was  not  treated  with  great 
•ereri^,  for  though  we  find  Henir  nero- 
tiating  with  tlu  papal  lente  {c.  October 
1176)  about  a  drrorce  from  his '  hated  queen,* 
Aems  ftppaxenUy  still  produced  in  public 
tx  oeeaaims      eenmony.   Thus  she  was 
present  at  the  concord  between  Henry  and 
his  sons  in  December  1184 ;  and  in  the  fol- 
Mnwbig  s^ng  lUchard  restored  Poitou  to  her 
at  his  father^  command.   According  to  one 
writer  she  wss  released  from  prison  in  this 
year  (11S5)  at  the  request  of  Baldwin,  the 
newfy  elected  archbishoi)  of  Canterbury.  Poff* 
nbh^,  too,  thed^ng  petition  of  the  youngking 
Heory  (d.  11  June  1183),  in  wMch  he  en- 
treated nis  fhther  on  behalf  of  his  ca;^ive 
mother,  may  have  softened  the  old  kmg's 
heart';  added  to  which,  since  the  death  of 
Rosunond  (about  1176),  he  had  perhaps  no 
kmgw  the  same  inducements  to  seek  a  ^totcs 
(Bmm.  or  Vie.  p.  831 ;  Rov.  db  Hoittb,  p. 
US ;  Ojsbtau  or  Oast,  i  S56 ;  Rooim  of 
SoinmBV,  ii.  268, 804 ;  De  Morte  ^c.  Smriei 
Am.,  M.  BarmtKat,  Salph  of  Cb^ahall^ 
pp.  207,  278). 

The  death  of  her  husband  (6  July  1189) 
jlreed  Eleanor  even  from  the  semblance  of  re- 
ttraint.  In  the  days  that  elapsed  before  the 


coronation  of  Richard  it  was  her  efforts  that 
secured  the  xect^nHiut  of  her  son  in  Eng- 
land and  the  peace  of  the  eountey.  ^e 
made  a  royal  progress  t^ught^luid ;  she 
released  the  county  ^risonersfrom  the  gaols ; 
and  received  oaths  in  her  em's  name.  In 
earEer  days  men  had  seen  the  fulfilment  of 
Merlin's  prophecies  when  Ha  'eagle  cf-  the 
broken  treaty 'niged  her  sons  to  t^r  levoSk 
against  her  husbuid ;  nowtheyfonnd&move 
^[enerous  application  of  the  prophecy,  and 
miagined  that  in  thos  preparing  for  the  poro- 
nation  of  her  third-born  son  the  same  eagle 
'was  rejoicing  in  her  thh^  nesting^ (Ro«, 
ofHovbi}BH,uL4;  RaxphsbDio.  ii.67 ;  Of. 
Rich,  of  PomsBS,  ap.  BouQinrr,  xiL  490; 
J^.  Joh.  SarM.  ap.  BoTTftiTBT,  p.  684). 

Ill  the  spring  of  1 190  Eleanor  aeeompanied 
her  son  Richard  and  his  bettothed:  Alice  of 
France,  to  Normandy.  On  80  !Mansh  1191 
A»  brought  Richaxf s  Aitnie  wilb,  BerengBria 
of  Navarr^  to  Sicily ;  and  three  days  later 
started  back  home  b^  way  c^Rome,  wnere 
had  an  interview  with  Pope  CelestinelQoii 
the  matter  cX  Oeoffiey's  election  to  the  see  of 
York.  Hie  Oiristmas  of  this  year  she  moitia 
Normandy  at  Bonneville.  ShercachedPorte^ 
mouth  1 1  Feb.  1 192  (RiOB.  DFDBnzER,p.  66). 
A  little  later  in  the  same  spring  she  prevented 
John  from  crosdng  to  France,  as  she  suspected 
he  was  meditating  some  treaeheir  towards 
Lis  brother.  In  the  same  spirit  she  exacted 
an  oath  of  f^ty  from  all  the  lorcb  of  the 
realm  to  the  same  ting  (Lent  1108).  When 
the  news  of  Richard's  captivity  arrivei^  she 
was  the  veiy  soul  of  the  raustance  c^ireA 
to  the  contraiplated  inwrion  at  FUlipand 
John.  Her  commands  brou(4it  all  the  £!ng- 
lish,  noble  and  ignoble,  kni^ts  and  rustics 
alike,  to  guard  the  south-eastern  coaat  ("Easter 
1198).  Sheassumedtheeustodyof  waUlng^ 
ford  Castle  and  "Windsor  from  the  doubtfiil 
fidelity  of  John,  who  had  now  returned  to 
England  (April),  Itwas  to  her  that  Richard 
wrote  his  oraers  about  the  collection  of  his 
ransom,  and  it  was  with  her  seal  that  the 
money-bags  were  stamped  for  protection  when 
it  was  raised.  In  December  tiie  khig  called 
her  to  his  presence ;  at  Mayence,  on  3  Feb. 
1194,  she  was  present  when  the  emperor  difr- 
played  the  fatal  evidence  of  hear  youngest 
son  s  complimty  in  the  plot  against  his  bro- 
ther; and  lastly,  it  waa  into  her  kaep&g 
that  the  captive  king  was  delivered  two  dm 
later  (Roe.  of  Hovkdek,  iiL  4, 6,  82,  96,  ido, 
179,  &C. ;  Raxph  db  Dio.  iL  67,  &c.;  Gbk* 
TASB  OF  Oabz.  i.  616;  Bioh.  of  Betisbi.  p. 
667). 

la  the  same  year  she  attended  the  great 
council  of  Nottingham  (SO  March  1 194),  and 
on  17  April  was  preeent  at  Richard's  solema 
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zecoronaUon  in  St.  Switliin'a  Church,  Win- 
chester. Id.  1198  she  was  accQEed  of  being 
privy  to  the  attempted  escape  of  Philip, 
bishop  of  Beauvais,  Philip  Augustus's  cousin 
(Roe.  OF  HovBDEN,  iii.  231,  iv.  40-1). 

It  was  owing  to  Eleanor's  influence  that 
Bichard  had  consented  to  pardon  his  brother 
John ;  and  on  the  death  of  this  king  (6  April 
1199)  the  aged  mother  at  once  exerted  her- 
uelf  to  secure  the  ancoession  of  her  youngest 
son.  When  the  barons  of  Ai^ou  declared 
ibr  her  gnmdson  Arthur,  she  joined  Richard's 
mercenary  leader  Marchadeus,  and  laid  waste 
thedUtnct.  Early  in  the  next  year,  though 
now  almost  eu^ty  years  did,  she  started  for 
OsiE^,  to  ma^e  arruigements  for  the  mar- 
riftgo  of  Alfonso's  daughter  Blanche,  her  own 
'grandchild.'with  Philip  Augustus's  son  Louis, 
•fterwarda  Louis  VIU.  On  her  return  she 
spent  Easter  at  Bordeaux  (9  April),  and  soon 
After,  •  worn  out  with  the  toils  of  her  jour- 
ney and  old  age,'  betook  herself  to  the  abbey 
of  Fontevraiad,  which  already  sheltered  the 
bodies  of  her  husband  and  two  of  her  chil- 
dren. From  this  seclu^on  she  was  called 
once  more  by  the  outbreak  of  war  between 
John.and  Philip  in  1202.  She  was  staying 
at  Hirabesu,  with  only  a  scanty  guard,  when 
her  grandson  Arthur,  accompanied  by  Geof- 
£rey  de  Lusignan  and  Hugh  Brown,  laid  siege 
to  the  castle,  and  would  have  had  to  sup> 
render  had  not  the  kiug,  hearing  of  her  posi- 
tion, xoBiAe  a  ni^t  march  to  her  assistance, 
and  takenher  assailants  captive  (about  80  July 
1202).  Twoyeors  later  Eleanor  died  (1  Apnl 
1204),  and  was  burled  at  Fontevraud  (Will. 
OFNEWBDseH,  ii.424;  Roa.  opHoveden,  iii. 
367,  iv.  84,  89,  96,  107 ;  Matt.  Pabis,  ii. 
488 ;  RieoBD,  ap.  Bovausr,  xvii.  55 ;  Rllph 
of  CoeQESHALL,  p.  135  i  Atmalt  <if  Waverl^, 
p.  256). 

Eleanor  had  two  children  by  her  first 
husband,  Louis  Vn :  Marr  (d.  1198),  who 
married  Henry,  count  of  ChAmpagne;  and 
Alice,  who  mariied  Theobald,  count  of  Blois. 
Her  sons  by  Henry  II  have  been  mentioned 
above,  except  her  first-bom,  William  (1153- 
1156).  Her  daughters  by  Henn^  were  Ma- 
tilda (1166-1189),  who  married  Henry  of 
Saxony;  Eleanor(1162-1214),  who  married 
Alfonso  III  of  Castile  ;  and  Joan  (1165-99), 
who  married  first  William  U  of  Sicily,  aiul 
secondly  Baymond  of  Toulouse. 

[Authorities  quoted  above,  Thej  are  nearly 
an  to  be  found  in  the  great  coUectioos  of  Boo- 
qnet  and  Higne.  William  of  Nevburgh  and 
the  Englbh  historians  are  Quoted  from  the  Eolla 
Ber.  edition ;  GeofiFrey  of  Vigeois  from  Labbi, 
Bibliotheca  TASS.;  Robert  de  Monte  from  Perts, 
vol.  vu  The  Chronicle  of  Tonrs  is  printed  in 
Uultae  and  Dorand's  AmpUarima  CollecUo. 
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ELEAKOB  OF  Cabtilb  (d.  1290\  queen 
of  Edward  I.  daughter  of  Ferdinand  III  of 
Castile,  by  his  second  wife,  Joanna,  half- 
sister  i£  .jUfonso  and  heiress  through  her 
motiter  of  the  counties  of  Ponthieu  and  Mont- 
reuil,  a  princess  of  great  beauty  and  discre- 
tion, met  her  future  husbfmd  at  Burgos,  and 
was  married  to  him  in  the  monastery  of 
Huelgos  in  October  1264.  Her  marnoge  was 
politically  important,  for  in  consideration  of 
It  Alfonso  transferred  to  Edward  his  claims 
on  Gasconv,  and  it  also  brought  him  the  suc- 
cession to  ner  mother's  possessions;  Edward 
settled  1,000^  a  year  upon  her,  which  was  to 
be  increased  to  1,500/.  on  his  attaining  the 
throne  (Fcedera,  i.  519).  She  stayed  for  a 
year  with  her  husband  in  QascoDy,  and  cama 
to  England  shortly  before  him,  landing  at 
Dover,  and  entering  London  17  Oct.  1255, 
where  she  was  received  with  much  state,  and 
was  lodged  in  the  house  occupied  hy  her  bro- 
ther Sanchey,  arehhishop-etect  of  Tcdedo,  in 
tlieNewTemj^  Sanchey  was  visiting  Ehig- 
land  with  referuioe  to  the  projected  muriage 
of  the  king's  daughter  Beatrix,  and  his  ex- 
travagance at  the  king's  expense  filled  the 
Londoners  with  anger  against  Eleanor's  fel- 
low-countrymen (Matt.  Pabis,  t.  509, 613). 
She  was  joined  by  her  husband  before  the 
end  of  November.  When  Edward  returned 
from  France,  in  February  1363,  he  placed 
her  in  Windsor  Castle,  and  she  appears  to 
have  remained  there  until  after  the  battle 
of  Lewes,  when,  on  18  June  1264,  the  king, 
who  was  then  wholly  und^  the  powra  of  the 
Earl  of  Lracester,  was  made  to  command  her 
departure.  She  then  took  refuge  in  France, 
remained  there  until  after  the  battle  of  Eve*- 
hom,  and  retomed  to  England  29  Oct.  1366. 
She  accompanied  ha  husband  on  his  tmisade 
in  1270.  When,  after  he  had  been  wounded 
by  an  assassin  at  Acre,  it  was  proposed  to 
cut  all  the  inflamed  flesh  out  of  his  arm,  the 
sui^eon  ordered  that  she  should  be  taken 
away  from  him,  evidently  lest  her  unre- 
strained grief  should  increase  his  danger,  and 
she  was  led  away  'weeping  and  wailing* 
(HEUiNosnBOH,  L  336).  The  famous  Btoiy 
of  her  saving  his  life  by  sacking  the  poison 
Irom  the  wound  is  noticed  as  a  mere  report 
by  the  Dominican  Ptolomseus  Lucensia  (d. 
1327  f )  in  his  <  Ecclesiastical  History '  (rsm. 
c.  0\  and  is  evidently  utte^  unwartay  of 
crecut.  She  was  crowned  with  her  husband 
on  19  Aug.  1374.  After  her  return  in  1265 
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she  appears  nerer  to  have  been  long  absent 
from  nsdward.  Though  pious  and  virtuoae, 
she  -was  rather  grasping.  Archbishop  Peck- 
ham  interfered  on  behalf  of  some  of  her  over- 
bnrdened  tenants,  and  told  her  that  repara- 
tion most  TOeeede  absolution.  She  had 
giTan  scandil  by  joining  with  Jewish  usurers, 
and  getting  estates  from  christians  {Peekham 
B^.  iL  619,  iii.  939).  She  appears  to  have 
fisllen  sick  of  a  low  fever  in  tne  end  of  the 
summer  ot  1290,  and  was  probably  placed  by 
the  king  at  'Hardeby*  (Kishaitseb,  p.  120) 
or  ffiuby  in  Nottinghamshire.  After  be  had 
met  his  parliament  at  Clipstone  he  returned 
to  Harby  on  30  Nov.,  and  remained  with  her 
until  her  death  on  the  28th.  Her  corpse  waa 
embalmed,  and  hei  funeral  procession  left 
Lincoln  on  4  Dec. ;  her  body  was  buried  at 
Westminster  on  the  17th  by  the  Bishop  of 
lincoln,  and  her  heart  was  deposited  in  the 
church  of  the  Dominicans.  The  route  taken 
by  the  funeral  procession  is  ascertained  by 
the  notieea  of  the  oroasesthat  Uie  king  erected 
to  her  memory  at  lancoln,  Grantham,  Stam- 
ibxcl,  Geddington,  Northampton,  Stony  Strat- 
ford, Wobam,  Dunstable,  St.  Albans,  Wal- 
tham,  West-cheap,  and  Charing,  The  effigy 
on  luBT  tomb,  of  remarkable  beauty,  appears 
to  have  been  the  work  of  an  English  gold- 
smith named  William  Torrell. 

[For authorities  see  Strickland's  Qaoens,  i.  4 1 8 ; 
Ptolomiei  Lncensis  Hist.  Eccl.,  Iloniin  Itol.  8S., 
Haistori,  xi.  743,  and  col.  1168.  For  details 
eooeemtn^  Eleanor's  sickneM,  death,  fonerat,  and 
the  diaatnes  and  other  fbandations  in  her  honour 
see  Arehieologia,  xzix.  188,  and  Engl.  Hist.  Rev. 
(April  1888).  x.  815.]  W.  H. 

ELEANOB  OF  PBormrcB  (d.  1291), 
qneen  ct  England  and  wife  of  Henry  III, 
was  the  dai^;mer  of  Baymond  Berenger  IV, 
ooontof  Frovene^and  his  wife  Beatrix,  sister 

AmadeoB  III  of  Savoy.  Both  her  fittber 
ud  her  motl^  figure  among  the  Provencal 
poets,  and  Eleanor  hmelf  is  reported  to  have 
eonposed  an  hennc  poem  while  yet  a  child, 
in  her  native  language.  Tliis  poem,  which 
is  said  to  be  still  extant,  she  despatched  to 
her  future  brother-in-law,  Ricfaara,  earl  of 
Oomwall.  Herleaming  and  accomplishments 
were  doubtless  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
she  had  for  her  instmctors  that  Romeo  whom 
seventy  years  later  Dante  celebrated  for  his 
merit  and  his  misfortunes  (Parad.  vi. ;  Fau- 
Bi£L,  ap.  STBiCKUJrD,  Jdvet  <if  the  Queens  of 

TbwBids  the  middle  of  June  1235  the  ne- 
gotiations for  her  marriage  commenced,  and 
by  October  proctors  had  been  appointed  to 
reemre  the  lad^s  dower.  Aa,  however,  this 
was  not  fbrthcoming,EkanoT  was  despatched 
to  her  husband  apptirently  without  any  por- 


tion. The  marring  was  celebrated  by  Ed- 
mund Rich,  archbishop  of  C^terbuzy,  in  his 
cathedral  city,  14  Jan.  12S6,  and  the  corona- 
tion ceremony  was  performed  at  Westminster 
on  the  following  Sunday,  20  Jan.  (Rtmbr, 
i.  »41,  Gebtabb  op  Cant.  ii.  130; 

Matt.  Fabis,  iii .  334 ;  ^nn.  ^T'evAiss^tny  and 
ef  Wmxrleg,m. 99, 316),  The unpoptUarity 
from  which  the  youn?  queen  seems  to  have 
suffered  during  the  whole  of  her  life  in  Eng- 
land perhaps  nod  its  beginning  in  the  fact 
that  she  was  accompanied  by  her  uncle  Wil- 
liam, bishop  elect  <tf  Valence.  This  prelate 
at  once  acquired  an  immense  influettce  with 
the  king,  and  there  went  round  a  rumour 
that,  under  his  advice,  Henry  was  meditating 
a  change  in  the  constitution  of  his  kingdom. 
(MATT.PABi8,iii.234;STirBB8,ii.53).  Though 
this  uncle  had  to  leave  England  ve^  soon  (c. 
February  1 337),  he  return^  before  lyng,  aft-er 
having  carried  off  an  immense  treasure  to  his 
native  land.  The  king,  it  was  currently  said, 
was  becoming  uxorious,  and  safieringhuown 
realm  to  be  ruined  by  strangers  from  Poiton, 
Provence,  or  elsewhere.  Early  in  ' 1245  Elea^ 
nor  procured  the  appointment  of  ano^er 
nncle,  Boniface  of  Savoy,  as  the  successor  to 
the  saintly  patriot,  Edmund  Rich,  at  Canter- 
bury. Nor  was  her  unpopularity  lessened 
when  it  was  discovered  (1246)  that  the  large 
annual  payments  mode  to  her  mother  for  the 
lost  five  years  were  being  diverted  to  the 
profit  of  her  alien  brother-in-law,  Charles  of 
Anjou.  Against  these  causes  of  discontent 
should,  however,  be  set  certain  other  points 
which  tell  in  her  favour,  such  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  her  physician  and  confessor,  the 
learned  Nicholas  of  Famham,  to  the  see  of 
Durham  (9  June  1341) ;  and  bar  successful 
effort  in  the  same  vear  to  reconcile  her  hus- 
band with  the  earl  marshal,  the  restoration 
of  whose  office  and  earldom  uie  also  procnred 
27  Oct.  (Matt.  Pabis,  iii.  387,  S^,  U,  86, 
158,  259,605). 

In  1242  Eleanor  accompanied  her  husband 
to  Gascony  (20  May) ;  and  it  was  his  extra- 
vagance and  delay  on  her  account,  about  the 
time  of  her  confinement  at  Bordeaux(June  25), 
that  led  to  the  failure  of  this  expedition  and 
the  return  home  of  the  discontented  nobles. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  next  year  she  went 
home  in  time  to  be  present  at  the  marriage 
of  her  sister,  Sancia,  with  Henry's  brother, 
Richard,  eari  of  Cornwall.  About  the  same 
time  she  persuaded  tiie  kiiuf  to  transit  Oa»- 
eony  and  Chester  from  his  Mother  to  her  son 
Edward;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  when 
the  king  crossed  over  to  Bordeaux  next  year 
1^6  Aug.  1253)  he  left  his  wife  and  brother  as 
joint^vemors  of  the  kingdom.  Early  in 
1254  she  was  engaged  in  raising  money  for 
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thekiiigfsD«Ge«n1ae8yandii  was  in  her  nune 
that  thaTemukaUe  ooanoil  of  Wwtmmster 
(26  April)  ivms  mmmonad.  Shoril7  after- 
wards, de^te  the  king's  prohibition,  she  left 
En^Wd  (May  ^)  Bordeaux.  After  a 
fknulj  meetinff  at  Charties,  she  made  a 
pilgrimage  %o  the  shrine  of  St.  Edmund  at 
Pontigny,  was  splendidlj  entertained  hj 
LouialX  at  the  old  Temple  in  Paris, and  dis- 
embarked at  Dover  on  27  Dec  (Matt.  Fabib, 
T.  43,  &C. ;  lib.  de  Ant.  Leg.  p.  23). 

Meanwhile  the  popnlar  discontent  does  not 
Mem  to  have  dimmished.  In  1250  she  was 
wcnsea  of  exacting  a  yuX  sum  of  money 
fimm  Aaron  the  Jew;  in  1266  not  only  the 
qneeUf  bnt  also  the  kins  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Cant^huryf  her  node,  were  impoverish- 
ing thejD^selTes  to  *upport  the  ambition  of 
their  ugffle  or  brother  Thomas  of  Savoy  in 
North  t^y.  Three  yean  later,  at  the  time 
when  fle^OT  had  no  means  for  bU  own  war 
against  the  Welsh^  he  could  still  supply  funds 
for  the  queen's  kinsman  (June  1258).  Nor 
was  Eleanor  viewed  with  greater  favour  by 
the  king's  Poitevin  kinsmen,  who  perhaps 
grudgedher  the  control  of  money  they  thought 
nught  be  better  spent  among  themselvoe,  and 
certainly  attributed  all  their  misfortunes  to 
her  misconduct  when  they  were  banished 
from  the  realm  (18  July  1258).  Next  year 
(11  Nor.)  she  was  pnaent  when  Henry  did 
Aomago  to  lua  brothn^-law  tat  Aqnitaine. 

Elttuor  at  firat  to  have  approved 

of  the  pioviuons  01  Oxford;  but  on  finding 
that  they  could  be  turned  to  the  hurt  of  her 
own  Idnsmen  she  is  credited  with  influencing 
her  husband  and  her  eldest  son  against  them 
(Amunf  Wav^.^h).  After  various  journeys 
to  and  from  franco  she  took  refugd  in  the 
Tower  of  London  (May  26) ;  and  tt  was  while 
attempting  to  go  from  this  place  to  West- 
minster 1:^  water  (July  IS)  that  she  met 
with  that  ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Iiondonen  for  which  bar  son  Edward  took 
so  disastrous  a  levence  at  the  battle  of  Lewes. 
Threemonths  later  she  had  an  interview  with 
Louis  IX  ^  Boulogne  (4  Oct.),  and  remained 
abroad  aftar  her  hnsband'a  return  (7  Oct. 
1263).  Daring  the  course  of  the  next  year 
■he  was  vainly  attempting  to  get  aid  for  her 
httsbtuid  in  the  '  barons'  war '  that  had  now 
broken  out.  After  the  battle  of  Lewes  she 
had  gatheered  a  ffreat  host  of  mvoenaiy  troo^iB 
at  Sluys,  and  the  king,  who  was  now  a  pri- 
soner, nad  to  issue  orders  for  the  protection 
of  the  coast  against  the  descent  of  his  own 
partisans.  "When  h«r  fimds  were  exhausted 
W  axmy  malted  away.  On  29  Oct.  1266  she 
JandedinEnglandwiuithepapallegate.  The 
•;reBt  of  her  lite  presents  little  of  interest.  She 
■fras  so  heavily  woghted  with  debt  that  the 


twenty  thousand  marki  with  which  the  Lon- 
doners atoned  fiir  thmr  insults  had  to  be 
sent  abroad  for  her  creditor^  aatiafaction. 
On  3  July  1276  she  took  the  veil  at  Amee- 
hory,  where  she  died,  26  June  1291,  and  was 
boned  with  gi'Mt  ceremony,  in  the  presence 
of  her  son,  E^wtud  I,  and  nearly  all  the  pre- 
lates and  nobles  of  Eogland,  9  S^t.  Her 
heart  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans in  London  (9-10  Dec.)  The  monastic 
chroniclers  of  the  time  reproach  her  for  not 
having  resigned  her  possessions  on  beoomiug 
a  nun.  BiUi  it  is  probable  that  she  was  un- 
able to  do  Uiis  owing  to  her  immense  debts. 
These  her  son  Edward  ordered  to  be  paid  after 
her  death. 

The  extreme  unpopularity  of  Queen  Elea- 
nor is  reflected  in  nearly  all  the  contemporary 
annalists.  Nor  were  those  unfortunate  rela- 
tions confined  to  her  saljects  alone.  In  1263 
her  arrogant  conduct  provoked  her  patient 
husband  into  an  exclamation  against  feminine 
pride.  Despite  the  afiection  which  her  eldest 
sou,  Edward,seems  to  have  constantly  shown 
for  her,  she  is  said  bv  one  chronicler  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  him 
and  his  father  in  1260.  Even  her  affectioa 
for  her  kinsmen  ia  no  justification  for  her 
waste  of  English  treasure  on  their  behalf. 
On  the  other  hand,  her  character  presents 
not  a  few  good  points.  Though  apparentij' 
somewhat  of  an  invslid  (c£  Axn,  Dtaut. 
p.  303),  she  acted  with  vifj^ur  in  the  great 
crLiieofl!f64,and8eriouslyangeredthebaroa8 
of  the  Cinque  ports  by  hanging  some  of  tlmr 
partisans  about  the  same  time.  The  infiuenoe 
she  exercised  ov«  her  husband  was,  perfaape, 
partly  continued  over  her  son  Edwsrd  I,  u  it 
were.asone  chronicler  a»ert8,st  herprompt- 
ing  that  he  expelled  the  Jews  from  England. 

Eleanor's  children  were:  Edward  (I  of 
England)  [q.  v.J ;  Edmund,  afterwards  Barl 
ofL«ncaeter(A.16  Jan.1245)  [see  Lahoastb^ 
Edmuhd,  Earl  or];  Maivaret  {b,  29  Sept. 
1240),  married  Alexander  III  of  SeotUmd  ; 
Beatrice,  married  John  de  Dreux,  duke  of 
Brittany ;  Katherine  (6.  25  Nov.  1263). 

[See  antbraities  qootsd  m  the  text.]  T.  A.  A. 

ELEES,  JOHN  PHILIP  Q<- 1690-1730). 
potter,  was  the  son  of  Martin  Elen.  ana 
grandson  of  Admiral  Elers,  commander  of 
the  fleet  at  Hamburg,  who  was  a  member  of 
a  noble  Saxon  family,  and  married  a  lady  of 
the  princely  house  of  Baden.  Martin  ]^era 
quitted  his  native  country  and  settled  in  Am- 
stecdam,  of  which  town  he  became  burm>- 
master,  and  is  said  to  have  ent«taiiwd.  .uaB 
exiled  queen,  Henrietta  Maria.  He  maxriad 
in  1660  a  daughter  of  Daniel  van  MUdext,Jip 
whom  he  had  a  daughter,  mazriea  to 
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WiUiaia  Fliipps,  and  two  soiis,  John  Philip, 
to  whom  Queen  Christina  and  the  elector  of 
Usyence  stood  sponsors,  and  David.  These 
(wo  are  said  to  have  come  to  London  in  die 
train  of  the  Prince  of  Oramre  in  1688,  and 
I}aTid  set  up  ae  a  merchant  tnere.  It  is  un- 
certain what  led  Elew  to  the  discoTeiy  of 
the  fine  red  clay  at  Bradwell  in  StaiTordshire 
soitohle  for  producing  red  ware  in  imitation 
oF  the  orienUl  hard  red  potteiy  which  was 
beioffimported  bv  the  East  India  companies 
into  ^England.  Toe  brothers  may  have  beard 
of  it  from  John  ]>wight»  the  Fulham  potter 
[q.T.1  Somewhere  about  1690  Elers  settled 
at  a  place  called  Bradwell  Wood,  near  Burs- 
lem.  a  ireiy  secluded  spot,  where  he.  esta- 
bliuiedamanu£u:tory.  The  productions  were 
stored  at  a  {dace  called  Bimsdole,  about  a 
mile  diiitoDt,  and  the  buildings  ware  said  to 
be  connected  by  aspeaking  tube ;  the  pottery 
was  disposed  of  David  Elers  in  London, 
his  shop  in  the  Poultry.  Their  special  pro- 
duction was  a  red  unglazed  pottery,  chieily 
teapots,  of  veiy  tost^ul  shape,  with  slight 
fused  omamentationBof  an  omental  character 
executed  with  stamps.  So  anxious  were  the 
brothers  Elers  to  presen'e  their  secret,  that 
they  employed  the  stupidest  workmen  thev 
could  obtain,  and  an  idiot  to  turn  the  wheel. 
Great  curiosity  was  excited,  and  at  last  a  man 
called  Twyford  and  John  Astbury  [q.  t.] 
were  snceeesfiil^  in  discovering  the  secret,  the 
latter  by  feigning  idiocy.  It  is  now  gene- 
rally odmittw  that  the  brothers  Elers  were 
the  introducers  of  salt-glazing  into  Stafford- 
shire, though  they  do  nc^  seem  to  have  worked 
much  with  it  themselves.  From  the  date  of 
the  diseovei^  of  ESers's  secret  a  marked  and 
wide-«preading  change  took  place  in  the  pro- 
daetionsofthenirrounding potteries;  greater 
taste  and  intetligmce  were  shown,  and  the 
oriental  influence  soon  developed  into  &  xwl 
EMglish  t^leu  Authentic  spedmensof  the 
Elmwananafextremerarity.  £LBn,whiea 
theMcr0twwBol(mgerpirivat«,^uittedBfad- 
well,  and  becana  connected  with  the  glass 
maaii£M:t<ny  at  Chelsea,  where  he  asusted  in 
tlh»  manufacture  of  soft  poroelun.  Subse- 
^oflntly  he  removed  to  Dublin,  where  he  set 
up  a  gloss  and  china  shop.  He  married  Miss 
Banks,  by  whom  he  was  father  of  Paul  Elers, 
who  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  married 
l!dar7,.the  dau^ter  and  heiress  of  Edward 
Hanncfozd  of  Slackhoudrton  Court,  Oxford. 
He  (bod  in  1781,  aged  82,  leaving  by  her, 
among  other  children,  Mano,  the  wife  of  Bi- 
diud Xovell  £dffeworth[q.  v.],  and  mother  of 
HariaEdgewatn,^  novelist  [q.  v.]  There 
is  a  medulion  portrsit  of  John  Philip  Elera 
done  hj  Wedgwood,  from  a  painting  in  the 
'poiaeasiou  of  the  £uDilyf  end  ther6  are  two 


small  mezzotint  partroits  of  Paul  Elers  and 
his  wife,  engraved  £rom  the  life  by  Butler 
Clowes  [q-vT) 

[Shaw's  Hut  of  Staffordshire  Potteries; 
Solon's  Art  of  the  old  English  FoUer;  Cburch's 
Knglish  Eartbenw&re;  Jewitt's  Life  uf  JoslAh 
Wedgwood;  Hiss  Meteyard's  Life  of  Josiah 
Wedgwood.]  L.  C. 

KLFLKDA  or  JSLFtJBSD  (664-714P)» 
abbess  o£  Whitbj.   fSee  nuder  SusrhXB, 

b.  62e.] 

ELEXKDA  (d.  91S?),  the  lady  of  the 

Mercians.   [See  Ethelfl^a.] 

ELFOED,  SIOHABp  (d.  1714),  vocalist, 
became  famous  in  London  as  a  singer  of 
sacred  music  at  the  be^^inJiing  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  his  youUi  he  belonged 
to  the  choirs  of  Lincoln  and  Durham  eath&* 
drals,  and  came  to  London  to  display  his  fine 
counter-tenor  on  the  stage.  His  success  at 
the  theatres  was  small,  owing  to  his  awk- 
ward and  ungainly  app^urance  (HAWxurg 
quoting  Dr.  Tudway^.   Elford  was  sworn  a 

Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  on  2  Aug. 
702,  *  in  an  additional  place  to  he  added  to 
the  establishment,*  but  there  is  no  mention 
in  the  Cheque-book  of  the  addition  of  lOOA 
to  Ms  salaiy  for  the  excellence  of  his  voice^ 
referred  to  by  several  writers.  £lford  was 
also  appointed  lay  vicar  at  St.  Paul's  Cath^ 
dral  and  Westminster  Abbey.  His  talent 
is  ta-aised  by  Croft  as  '  excelling  all  (as  fir  M 
is  known)  tnat  ever  went  before  hiin,  and  fit 
to  be  imitated  by  all  tliatcame  after  him,  he 
being  in  a  peculiar  manner  eminent  for  his 

S'vi^  a  doe  energy  and  proper  emphasis  to 
«  wards  of  his  music,' and  alsoby  Welaon» 
who  composed  six  solo  anthems  for  the  cele- 
brated counter-tenor.  Elford  was  also  ad- 
mired in  prtdlane  music;  he  was  chosen 
take  part  in  the  perfonnonoe  before  Chieai 
Anne  at  St.  James's  Palace  of  Eceles's  *  Birdi> 
day  Songiy'  in  1703,  and  was  adverUaed  to 
sing '  some  new  songs  accompanied  by  ti^ 
lute '  at  York  Buildings  in  the  some  year. 
No  mention  of  Elford  is  made  by  Downes  or 
Qenest.  Thewell-knowndanc6r,Mr8.Mfordt 
was  in  the  cast  of  D'Urfey's  *  Wonders  of 
the  Sun,'  jnven  at  the  HaymariLet  in  1706, 
and  this  met,  noted  by  Downes,  may  have 
led  to  tlie  assertion  by  Hawkins  and  later 
historians  that  Elford  sang  a  part  in  that 
play.  In  Carey's  poem,  '  On  tne  Death  of 
the  lato  famous  Mr.  Elford^'  published  in 
1720,  his  loss  is  deplored  m  extravagant 
terms,  and  the  patronage  accorded  to  EUbrd 
by  Queen  Anne  is  alluded  to.  Some  sonsa 
'  set  by  Mr.  Elford,' '  Brightest  Nrmpb,' '  Tq 
thee,  0  gentle  Sleep '  (Tamerlane),  ^To  Chlorii 
all  soft  eWms  osree/  and '  Ahl  cTuelDamaa, 
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cease,*  are  in  the  Brituh  Museum.  Elford 
died  OD  29  Oct  1714.  He  had  a  brother  a 
singer  in  the  Dublin  Cathedral  choir. 

[HawUiia'R  History  of  Unsio.  1S53.  p.  718; 
C9uq|n»4x>ok  of  Chapel  Boyal,  «d.  Rimbanlt. 
pp.  24,  27;  Croft's  MasicB  Sacra  (1724),  pre- 
face; Weldon's  Divioe  Harmony  (1726),  first 
collection;  Daily  Courant,  10  March  1703; 
Downes's  fioecios  Anglicanus,  mrions  editions, 
Hnes  following  the  entry  of  9  April  1 70S ;  Carey's 
Foems,  1720,  p.  22;  Ecclcs's  Songs  and  Sym- 
pboaicB,  1703;  Eltord's  printed  Songs,  Nos.  98 
and  99  in  Horton  ccdleeUon,  and  No.  143  in  col- 
tectiun  by  Walsh,  Brit,  Has.  Library.] 

L.  M.  WC. 

ELFORD,  Sib  WILLIAM  (1749-1837), 
banker,  politician,  and  amateur  artist,  of 
Bickham,  Buckland  Monachonun,  Devon- 
shire, bom  in  August  1749,  was  the  elder 
son  of  the  Hev.  Lancelot  Elford  of  Bickbam, 
and  Grace,  daughter  of  Alexander  "Wills  of 
Kingsbridge,  Itevonshire.  His  family  was 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  west  of  England. 
He  was  a  partner  in  the  banking  firm  at  Fly- 
mouth  of^Elford,  Tingcombe,  &  Clerk,  and 
was  connected  in  many  capacities  with  the 
same  town.  He  was  mayor  of  Flyraouth  in 
1797,  and  recorder  (rom  1798  to  Februaiy 
1833.  In  politics  a  tory,  he  was  M.P. 
for  Hymeuth  fhnn  1796  to  1806,  when 
be  was  defeated,  and  brought  an  unsuccess- 
ful petitira  atnunst  hts  antagonist,  SirC.  H. 
Pole,  bart.  In  July  1807  he  was  elected 
M.P.  ibr  Rye,  but  resigned  his  seat  in  Ju^ 
1608.  He  was  lieutenant^olonel  of  the 
South  Devon  militia,  and  in  that  capacity  ac- 
companied his  regiment  to  Ireland  during  the 
Irish  rebellion,  1798-9.  On  29  Nov.  1800  he 
was  created  a  baronet.  He  lived  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  at  the  Priory,  Totnes,  and  was 
recorder  of  that  borough  for  some  years.  He 
died  at  that  place  on  SO  Not.  1837,  aged  89, 
and  was  buned  in  the  parish  church,  where 
there  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory.  Elford  was 
a  Iriend  of  William  Pitt  the  younger ;  fre- 
quently Tinted  Bath,  where  he  was  noted  as 
a  whist-player :  was  acqnainted  with  many 
of  the  leading  literatr  characters  and  artists 
of  his  day ;  possessed  considerable  scientific 
attunments,  and  in  1790  was  elected  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Linnean  Society. 
A  few  years  before  bis^  death  he  published 
the  results  of  his  inTeetigations  as  to  a  sub- 
stitute for  common  ^east,  and  his  discoveries 
excited  some  attention.  Elford  was  also  an 
artist  of  great  excellence ;  he  was  a  constant 
contributor  to  the  Hoyal  Academy  exhibi- 
tions from  1774  to  1837,  and  his  pictures  were 
marked  by  great  taste  and  good  draugutsman- 
ship.  The  last  exhibited  by  him  was  painted 
in  his  eighty-ninth  year.  There  are  two  water 


cdonr  sketches  hy  him  in  the  print  room  at 
the  BriUah  Museum.  His  most  important 
pictnrewas'11ieWhiteLad7<tf  ATeneVeZ'- 
hibited  in  1^,  and  now  in  the  possesuon 
of  bis  grandson.  Colonel  Henrr  Crangtoun 
Adams  of  Lion  House,  Exmoutn,  and  Crap- 
stone,  Buckland  Monachonun.  There  is  a 
landscape  by  Elford  at  Wi  ndsor  Castle,  which 
be  presented  to  tbeprince  re^nt  in  1819,  and 
he  also  presented  pictures  painted  by  himself 
to  the  university  of  Oxford  and  to  many  of 
his  friends.  Elford  was  twice  married ;  hie 
first  wife  was  Mary,  dau^t«r  and  heiress  of 
the  Rev.  John  Danes  of  Plympton,  who  died 
in  1817,  leaTing  one  son,  Jonathan  Elford. 
who  was  M.  P.  for  Westba^  for  afew  moatbs 
in  1820,  married  and  died  in  183S  without 
issue,  and  two  daughters,  Grace  Chord,  died 
nnmuried  24  Feb.  1866,  and  Elizabeth,  who 
became  the  wife  of  General  Sir  Geoi^  Pow- 
noll  Adams,  K.C.H.;  his  second  wife  was 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Humphrey  Hall  of 
Manadon,  and  widow  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Walrond.  At  Elford's  death  the  baronetcy  be- 
came extinct.  James  Northcote,  R.A.  [q.  t.], 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Elford  lamily, 
and  painted  numerous  portraits  of  tbem,moat 
of  which,  with  others,  belon{i;  to  his  grandson, 
Colonel  H.  0.  Adams,  at  Exmouth. 

[Gent.  Mag.  1838,  new  ser.  ix.  206  ;  Bnrke'.-< 
Extinct.  Baronetnge;  Devonshire  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
sviii.  114;  BtHlgrave's  Diet  of  Artists;  Royal 
Academy  Ca'AlnsuM;  informatioB  from  Colonel 
H.  C.  Adams  and  others.]  L.  C. 

ELFRIDA.  [See  ^lwhktth,  945- 
lOOO.J 

ELaiN,  Eabls  OF.  [See  BBtrcB,RosBRT, 
second  Eiiti,  d.  1685;  Bbuck,  Thoh&s, 
third  Eahl,  1656f-1741;  BBtrcE,  Thomas, 
seventh  Eabl,  1766-1841 ;  Bbttcb,  James, 
eighth  EiBL,  1811-1863.] 

BLGI VA  (Ji.  956),  wife  of  King  Eadwig. 

ELIAS,  JOHN  (1774-1841>,  Welsh  Cal- 
Tinisticmethodist,  wasbom  on  0  May 1774  at 
a '  small  ten^ent  *  called  BrpUwynboch,  in 
theparish  of Abererch,  fonr  miles  east  of  Pwll- 
heli in  Camarronshire.  Hisponnts^were  in 
humble  circnmstanceSfbat  they  Ii\*ed  comfort* 
ably  and  respectably.'  As  aboyhewas  chiefly 
influenced  by  his  paternal  grandfather,  who 
was  a  small  farmer  and  weaver.  This  man 
taught  him  to  read,  and  gave  him  his  earli- 
est religious  impressions.  Becoming  Terr 
religious,  he  was  constantly  convulsed  with 
inward  struggles  and  temptations.  His  chief 
difficultywos  about  Sunday  amusements.  He 
at  last  conquered  this  supreme  temptation, 
and  occupied  himself  on  that  day  in  teaching 
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children  to  read,  '  Perhaps  this  was  the  first 
Sunday  school  in  Carnarvonshire.'  He  read 
every  Welsh  book  he  could  obtun,  and 
walked  ten  miles  or  more  for  a  sermon  on 
Sunday.  He  gradually  became  a  decided 
methodtst,  though  he  long  hesitated  from  fear 
of  backsliding,  even  when  his  faith  was  so 
strong  that  he  was  only  turned  from  an  eighty- 
mile  pilgrimage  to  IJangeitho  by  the  death 
ofDaniel  Ro^nands.  When  about  eighteen  his 
religions  impressions  wore  deepened  during  a 
journey  to  the  Balaassociation.  He  took  ser- 
Ticeunderamethodtstweavernamcd  G.  Jones, 
wiu  lived  near  Ven  yMorratthrou^  whose 
inflnenee  he  at  last,  in  September  ITtfS,  joined 
the  metbo^it  society  at  Hendie  UoweL  On 
CSiristnus  day  1791  he  was  'reonvedamem- 
ber  of  the  monthly  meeting,  and  allowed  the 
privil^pe  of  attempting  to  preach  the  gospeL' 
His  fiune  as  an  itinerant  preacher  was  spread 
through  Carnarvonshire.  He  besought  the 
brethren  to  allow  him  to  accept  an  invitation 
to  half  a  year's  schooling  in  Manchester,  but 
was  '  sharply  rebuked '  for  the  pride  which 
prompted  the  request.  He  was  permitted, 
oowever,  to  have  some  months'  schooling  at 
the  Sev.  E.  Richardson's  school  at  Camar- 
Ton,  where  he  '  made  such  progress  in  Eng- 
lish as  enabled  him  to  understand  the  subject- 
matter  of  what  he  wa*  reading  in  that  lan- 
guage/ and  '  became  toleral^  C(mverBant 
-witE  the  Greek  and  Helmw  scriptures,  e^e- 
cia^  through  lexicons.'  This  was  in  1796. 
On  22  Feb,  of  that  year  he  married  Elizabeth 
Broadhead,  who  kept  a  shop  at  Llanvechell 
in  Angles^,  where  Elias  subsequently  re- 
aided.  He  had  her  four  chudren,  two 
only  of  whom  survived  their  birth.  For  the 
first  years  of  their  marriage  they  had  a  hard 
■truggle,  but  latterly  the  business  improved, 
and  Elias  was  able  to  leave  the  entire  manas^e- 
ment  to  his  wife  and  devote  himself  exclu- 
aively  to  preaching.  Anglesey,  the  imme- 
diate sphere  of  his  operations,  was  in  an  ex- 
ceptionally low  moral  and  reli^^ous  condition. 
But  hi«  incessant  dennseiations  of  '  fornica- 
tion, wreckiiig,  drunkenness,  Sabbath  break- 
ing,* and  the  wlar  characteristic  una  of  the 
isuuid,  worked  a  great  reformation.  'His 
preaching  at  length  became  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  UB  island,  so  that  he  was  attended 
by  the  whole  population  of  the  neighbour- 
hood wherever  he  went,  and  places  of  wor- 
ship hitherto  shunned  as  contemptible  were 
frequented  when  he  occupied  them  by  even 
nspectable  people.'  The  conversion  of  Angle- 
sey to  methodism  dates  from  his  work  there. 
But,  like  all  the  old  Welsh  preachers,  he 
wandered  far  and  wide  on  his  mission.  He 
was  known  all  over  Wales ;  he  frequentiv 
preached  at  Liverpool ;  and  was  equally  wel- 


comed in  Manchester,  Bristol,  and  London 
b^  his  fellow-countrnDen  residing  in  thoee 
cities.  The  effects  of  hu  preaching  were  ex- 
traordinary. His  unique  power  over  his  audi- 
ence suggests  the  comparison  with  Whitefield, 
whom  he  also  resembled  in  his  rigid  Calvin- 
istic  theology.  But  though  rough  and  un- 
trained he  showed  more  logical  capacity  than 
Whitefield.  His  few  printed  sermons  show 
little  of  the  power  exerted  by  his  '  unearthly 
tone  and  supernatural  force,  his  gleaming 
eyes,  his  ideas  flashing  forth  like  the  light- 
ning.' Striking  stories  we  told  of  his  acat- 
tering  by  Ma  eloquence  the  unhallowed  Sun- 
day fair  at  Rhuoatan;  lus  great  speech  at  a 
Bible  Society's  meeting  at  Beaumaris ;.  and 
his  glowing  descriptitm  of  how  Lord  Angle- 
sey was  saved  at  Waterloo  to  preside  over 
tiiat  assembly.  He  soon  won  a  foremost  place 
in  his  connexion,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
preachers  to  be  ordained  at  Bala  in  1811, 
when  themothodistspracticallyseceded  from 
the  established  churcn.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  drawing  up  the  methodists'  articles 
of  faith  (1823),  and  in  insisting  on  their 
necessity.  He  accumulated  a  great  deal 
of  information  on  theological  and  historical 
sulnects,  and  at  the  end  of  his  life  warmly 
welcomed  the  establishment  of  theological 
oolites  in  his  denomination.  He  waa  hot 
and  violent  in  his  creed,  and  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  'Arminian  methodists'  for  breaking 
up  the  unity  of  doottine  in  North  Welsh  re- 
ligious bodies.  He  was  a  stroi^  torr  aod 
loyalist,  a  great  admirer  of  Geoive  HI,  and 
an  irreconcilable  opponent  of  catholic  eman- 
cipation. He  was  especially  careful  in  check- 
ing the  disorders  that  in  some  cases  tend  to 
flow  from  great  religious  excitement.  He 
madegreat  exertionsfor  theBiblo  Society,  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  for  Sunday 
schools.  He  was  an  early  advocate  of  total 
abstinence. 

In  1829  Elias's  wif")  died,  and  on  10  Feb. 
1830  he  married  Lady  Bulkeley,  the  widow 
of  ^  John  Bulkeley,  a  lady  whose  wealth 
set  him  free  htm  aU  worldly  cares*  and 
whose  social  position  did  not  prevent  the 
union  from  bein^  one  of  complete  happiness. 
After  this  mamage  he  resided  at  a  housa 
c^led  Vron,  near  Llangevni,  also  in  Angle- 
sey. In  1832  he  had  a  serious  carriage  acci- 
dent, from  which  he  never  completely  re- 
covered. In  1840  he  contracted  a  fresh  sick- 
ness when  preaching.  He  died  on  8  June 
1841.  Ten  thousand  persons,  it  was  believed, 
attended  hie  funeral  in  Llanvaes  churchyard. 
'  As  a  preacher,'  cried  his  enthusiastic  medi- 
cal attendant, '  there  has  not  been  his  equal 
since  the  epontle  to  the  Qentilea.'  Ha  waa 
certainly  the  greatest  orator  amopg  tha 
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remarkable  series  of  the  preachers  of  early 
Welsh  methodism. 

His  published  writinKB  include:  1.  *Tra6- 
thawd  ar  j  Sabboth/  1809,  which  has  gone 
throughseveral editions.  2.  'Buddioldeo^ 
iau  ibobl  ieoaingc,  neu  bregetii  ar  Qalar,  ui. 
37/  18ia  S."Te7mffed  i  gofiadwriaeth 
brenin  ihinweddol :  Sylwedd  pregeth  a  bre- 
gethwrd  ar  vr  achlyaur  o  forwoIutliGeo^ 
yTi^dydd,'1820.  4.  '  Marwolaoth  gweision 
ttyddlawn  i  Dduw  vn  achljsur  i  annw  t  rhai 
byw  i  ymwroli  y  ngwasanaeth  eu  Hargl- 
"wydi ;  sef,  Sylwedd  pregeth  [on  Josh.  i.  3] 
a  draddodwyd  y*  Nghymdeithaafa,'  Pwllheli, 
1826.  6.  •  The  Death  of  a  faithful  Minister, 
with  a  view  to  the  decease  of  Rev.  E.  Morris, 
the  above  translated  into  English,  1826. 
6.  '  Mawr  ddrwff  y  pechod  o  ymgaledu  o  dan 
freintiau  crefyddol ;  sef,  Sylwedd  pteg^h  a 
draddodwyd  y'  Nghymdeithasfa/  LlanrwBt, 
1828,  7.  *  Cofiant  o  fywyd  a  marwolaeth 
K.  Jones,  Dinaa ;  At  yr  hyn  johwanegwyd 
pigion  o'i  lythyniu  ac  ol  waith  piydyddoL 
Ynffhyd  a  IlyUiyT  ataoddiwith  T.  Ciualni 
3834.  8. 'Annt^ethiVpymxyiUeidiocad' 
wraeth  y  Sabbath  trwy  anfon  eirchioit  i'r 
Benedd,*^  Bangor,  I83C.  9.  *  PiBgethau  y 
diweddar  Barch.  J.  Elias  wedi  eu  hysgrif- 
enn  mewn  Ilaw  fer— gan  R.  Hughes,'  1849. 
10. '  Pregeth  i  bobl  ieuainc,'  1850.  11.  'Tra*- 
thawd  ar  Gyfiawnhad  Pechadur,  yn  dangos 
J  ffordd  y  mae  Duw  .  .  .  yn  cyfiawnhau 
pechaduriaid,' 1870.  12. 'The  Two  Families, 
a  Sermon/  twice  printed  in  English. 

[liife  of  John  Elifw,  hj  Rev.  B.  filovgtai  of 
Sy^tOD,  who  also  edited  valaable  Lettf  n,  Eaeays, 
and  other  Papers  of  John  EUas ;  Oven  Jones's 
Onat  Preaefaws  of  W&las;  Bichard  Parr^'a 
A^oflon  am  J.  Eltas ;  Foulkea's  Oofftdwriaeth 
T  (&flaini,  pregeth  ar  yr  achljaar  o  forwolaelb 
J.  EUas  (1842);  and  in  Eliaata  neu  rsi  aylwadan 
ar  syraeriad  areitbyddol  a  pbn>gethwraethol 
J.  Eliaa  (1844).]  T.  F.  T. 

ELIBATfB:,  LoBD  (d.  1621),  Scottish 
judge.   [See  MtntBAT,  Sik  Gideon.] 

ELIBA2TK,  fifth  BiBOir  (1703-1778). 
[See  Mdbiut,  Pathiok.] 

EUOQK,  LoBD.  [See  Vbhoh,  Jaub 
(1712-1703).  Soottiflh  judge.] 

BLIOT.  reee  alao  Eirair,  Elliot, 
Eluor,  and  Eltot.] 

ELIOT.  EDWARD,  Lobd  EuoT.n727- 
1804),  pobUeian,  eldest  son  of  RichaM  Eliot 
of  Ptot  Eliot,  ^Vnnwall,  who  married  in 
Haieh  1^  Harriot,  natural  daughter  of 
James  Craggd,  secretary  of  state,  was  bom 
in  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Sqiiare, 
8  July  l727.  In  company  with  Philip  Stan- 
hope, the  illegitimate  sop  of  Lord  Chester- 
fleld,hetr*Twed  through  Hdland,Qennanyi 


and  Switzerland,  under  the  charge  of  tne 
Rev.  Walter  Harte,  On  his  return  through 
France  he  met  Lord  Chaclemont,  who  found 
that  Eliot's  '  excellent  understanding,  culti- 
vated and  improved  by  the  best  educatiODf 
and  animated  Dyamind  of  the  most  pleasinff 
cast,  rendered  aim  the  most  agreeaUe  of 
oompauiona,*  and  in  Hardy's  'Uemoiia  of 
Charlemont/ 1.  61-8,  is  a  long^  account  of  m 
visit  which  the  young  men  pud  to  M<mte^ 
Quieu  at  his  seat  near  Bordeaux,  An"?"g 
the  manuscripts  at  Port  Eliot  are  numaraus 
letters  written  by  Eliot  daring  this  pexiod 
to  his  father,  twentyletters  from  theiaUiar 
to  his  son,  ten  &omH&rte,  half  a  dozen  firom 
Lord  Chesterfield,  and  three  from  Philip 
Stanhope  at  Leipzig  to  Eliot  in  England 
(_Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  1st  Rep.  p.  41).  H« 
inherited  the  family  estates,  on  the  death  ttt 
his  father  through  consumption,  on  19  Nov. 
174^  and  he  married  at  St.  James's^  Wesfr- 
minster,  on  36  Sept.  1766,  CJatherine,  sole 
child  and  heiress  Edward  Elliaton  of 
Onestingthorpe,  Essex,  by  lua  wift  CSatharina 
Gibbon.  iSxa.  Eliot  was  a  first  conain  of 
Gibbon,  the  hiBt<nian,'  and  their  three  sonB^* 
eays  Gibbon,  'are  my  nearest  male  relatiooi 
on  the  fathers  side.  Eliot  was  possessed  of 
vast  borough  influence  in  Coruwall,  Accord- 
ing to  Bentham,  who  made  bis  acquaintaace 
at  Bowood  in  1781,  when  Eliot  nad  been 
connected  in  politics  with  Lord  Shelbum^ 
for  sixteen  years,  he  was '  hnight  of  the  shir* 
and  puts  in  seven borou^membersforCorn- 
wall?  The  constituencies  of  Liskeard)  St. 
Germans,  and  Gramponnd  were  at  this  tim* 
entirely  under  bis  control,  and  among  hie 
nominees  were  Philip  Stanhope,  Samu^Sal^ 
(immortaltaed  in  Charles  UunVa  *  Essays  of 
Elia*)>Gibbon^andBi7au£dwwds.  Stanii<^ 
was  brought  in  fot  Liskeard  in  1764, '  owing 
to  Mr.  Ekot's  friendship,  in  die  most  friendly 
manner  imaginable/  but  bis  return  finr  St. 
Germans  in  1761  was  attended '  de  mauvaia* 
grftce,'  though  he  *  might  have  done  it  at  flzat 
m  a  friendly  and  himdsome  manner/  aiid 
the  price  paid  on  the  second  occaaioa  mt* 
2,000^  Gibbon's  election  waa  also  an  act  of 
'  private  friendship,  though,  as  it  turned  out, 
much  to  Eliot's  regret.'  Elbt  hhoself  sat  tot 
St.aermans&oml748tol768.Iia1(eardfrom 
1768  to  1774,  St.  Germans  againl774-6,and 
Cornwall  from  1776  to  17M,  when  he  waa 
created  Bsxon  Eliot  of  St.  Gerinau(30  Jan. 
1784).  From  1761  to  hiadeatkhewatreoaiTSh 
generalfor  the  Prince  of  Waist  in  theduohy  of 
Cornwall,  alocrativepost  estimated  at  ifiOOl, 
per  annutUf  and  from  January  1760 to  Maroti 
1776 he  was  a  commissioner  fojf  the  board 
tra^  and  plantations.  The  ministry  9f  Nortk 
was  sappc^d  by  him  in  the  aurly  stages  w 
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the  Askerioai^  war,  but  in  March  1776  ho 
Toted  agwort  the  empLoTment  of  the  Hessiaa 
fRX^  and  resigned  his  poftitioa  at  the  board 
of  trade.  Gibbon,  like  djs  patron  in  politics, 
li^P<»ted  the  Tory  ministry  at  first,  and  con- 
tinued to  vote  with  them  until  the  disaolu- 
tioa  in  1780,  when  '  Mr.  Eliot  was  deeply 
engaged  in  the  measures  of  oppoBition,  and  the 
electors  of  Liskeard  are  commonlj  of  the 
■ame  opinion  a»  Mr,  Kliot.'  Seven  letters 
from  Gibbon  to  Eliot,  two  of  which  are  in 
defence  of  lusjMrliamentary  omduct,  are  at 
Fort  EOiot  (JSiM.  MSS.  Omm*  let  Bep. 
Ik  41).  It  i*  mentioned  in  Hansard's  'Pan. 
Hilt/  XX.  021 ,  to  Eliot's  credit,  thi^  when  it 
was  ^posed  to  Test  in  the  two  universities 
the  sole  right  of  printing  almuiacka,  Caman, 
a  boolmeller,  petitioned  againet  the  measure, 
and  Erakine  spoke  in  support  of  the  petition 
with  such  snccesa  that  although  B!bot  had 
come  up  from  Cornwall  at  the  request  of  the 
chancellor  of  Oxford  Univeraity  to  support 
the  1^11,  he  was  converted  to  the  opposite 
side  through  Ersldne's  arguments,  and  pub- 
licly acknowledged  it  in  the  lobby.  The 
manor  of  Char^on  in  Kent  came  to  lum 
through  his  descent  from  Cragga  in  1766, 
and  on  16  April  1789  ha  assumed  by  sign- 
manual  the  name  uid  arnu  of  that  lamilT. 
He  ^eA  at  Port  Eliot  17  Feb.  1804,  and  hu 
wife  £ed  on  38  Feb.  They  were  both  bnried 
ft  St.  Qeimana  on  1  March.  The  Eliots 
were  among  the  earliest  patrons  of  Reynolds, 
and  Lord  EUotwaa'oneof  Sir  Joshua's  most 
fiuniUar  and  Tahted  fiienda,'  to  whom  he  sat 
for  his  pOTtxut  in  March  1781  and  Januaiy 
1783,  and  by  whom  Lady  EUot's  portrait,  a 
kit-cat,  was  painted  i^  January  1786.  He 
belonged  to  the  Iiiterary  Club,  and  several 
of  his  sayings  are  recorded  in '  Boswell.'  He 
brought  under  Johnson's  notice  the  account 
of  Lord  Peterborough  in  Captain  Carleton'a 
'Uemoixa,'  and  the  mtroduction  was  repaid 
with  the  mnark:  *  I  did  not  think  a  young 
lord  could  have  mentioned  to  me  a  book  in 
EUigJish  biitozy  that  was  not  known  to  me.' 
Bentham  deiicribed  bim  as '  a  modest,  civil, 
good  kind  of  man,  ■snsible  enotigb,  but  with- 
out those  pretennona  which  one  would  ex- 
pect to  find  in  a  man  whose  station  in  his 
country  ia  so  commanding  and  political  in- 
fluence so  great.  He  18  modest  enough  in  his 
conversation  about  politics,  but  desponding. 
He  says  he  scarce  ever  looks  into  a  paper, 
nor  does  ho,  for  fear  of  ill  news.'  Several 
of  his  letters  are  among  the  manusczints 
of  Lord  Lansdowne  (M$t.  MSS.  Comm.  6th 
Ki^.  p.  238). 

[Oibbon'a  Meraoim  (1827  efl.}>  i.  16.  67,  213, 
226-7,  ii.  76.  123, 125,  13»;  phesUrfield's  Let- 
tan  (1840  ed.),  iL  SAfi,  364.  It.  S87.  99i~B,  T. 


449-50;  Bentbam'a  life  (Works  x.),  96,  97,  lul 
Taylor's  Sir  iToehua  Reynolds,  ii.  343,  367.  431, 
499 ;  Boevell  (Hill's  ed.),  i.  479.  iii.  64,  iv.  78-9, 
328,332-4;  Walpole'a  JoumalB,  1771-83,  H.  26  ; 
Lysons's  ^virons,  iv.  831,  333, 342 ;  Boase  and 
Conitoey's  BibL  Ooniub.  1. 187,  iiL  1171;  Gmmt- 
logy  of  EUot  and  Ornggp,  MineU.  Oeaeal.  and 
Herald,  it  44,  and  privately  printed  1868.] 

w.p.  a 

ELIOT,  EDWARD  GRANVILLE,  third 
Eael  of  St.  Gbbmahb  (1798-1877),  diplo- 
matisL  wa^  the  only  son  of  AVilliam,  second 
earl  of  St  Germans,  by  his  first  wife,  Lady 
E^BOi^iana  Aogurta  Lereeon-Gower,  foartti 
daughtwofthefintHaiqnisofStaffiHrd.  He 
was  bora  29  Augi  1798,  was  educated  at 
Westminster  School  and  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, and  was  created  honorary  LL.D.  of  Dub- 
liQinl843.  InJauuaryl624LordEliot,aahs 
was  known  till  1846,  entered  parliament  for 
Liskeard,  which  he  representea  until  t^e  Re- 
form Bill  in  1833.  Canning  appointed  bin 
lord  of  the  treasury  in  his  brief  administration 
of  1837,sndhe  retained  the  office  undarGoda- 
richand  Wellington  until  1630.  Hehadbesn 
appointed  secretary  of  legation  at  Madrid  in 
1833,andBtLi8bouinl824(DoTLE^£ar(»«^. 
In  1834  he  was  sent  to  Spain  as  envoy  extra- 
ordinary. The  Carlist  war  was  then  raging, 
and  Eliot  concluded  an  agreement  with  the 
two  b^ligereat  forces,  by  which  pxiaoaeis  on 
both  udeswere  tobetreatad  acoindii^  to  the 
laws  of  civilised  war.  This  treaty,  known  as 
the '  Eliot  Convention,' eflectttally  put  an  end 
tothesanguinarysyst^  of  reprisals.  Within 
a  month  of  the  conclusion  of  uie  treaty  it  was 
the  meana  of  saving  the  lives  of  more  than 
six  hundred  of  the  royalist  tro«MiB.  Th^ 
populace  of  Madrid  was  furious,  believing 
that  it  might  be  the  commencement  of  a 
policy  'to  protocol  ise '  Spain  in  the  manner  of 
Belgium.  Upon  his  return  to  England  in 
1S37  Eliot,  who  contested  Bodmin  unsuccess- 
fully in  18S6,  was  returned  to  parliament  for 
East  OimwiJl,  which  he  represented  until 
1846.  England  having  permitted  Spain  to 
enlist  soldiers  within  her  territories,  EUot 
moved  an  address  in  the  House  of  Oommoas 
in  1838,  condemning  the  policy  which  had 
been  sanctioned  by  Lord  Palnerston.  Uie 
speech  was  much  applauded,  but  the  motion 
was  defeated  on  a  division  taken  by  svir- 
prise.  In  1841  EUot,  who  was  a  conserva- 
tive in  politics,  was  u>pointed  by  Sir  Bobsrt 
Peel  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  then  ia  a 
veary  disturbed  state.  EUot  in  the  session  of 
1843  introduced  an  arms  bill,  which  re- 
quired the  registration  of  firearms,  and  re- 
stricted the  importation  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. The  measure  was  'obstinately  citu- 
tested  at  every  stagey  but  OTentaall^  becuno 
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law.  Eliot  often  addressed  the  house  on 
Lieh  qaestions,  with  the  respect  even  of 
opponents.  In  January  1845  Eliot  resigned 
toe  Irish  chief  secret  an^ship,  and  on  the  death 
of  his  father  succeeded  to  the  peers^  as 
Earl  St.  Germans.  He  was  appointed  post- 
uaster^nerol  by  Sir  Robert  Feel,  and  held 
that  offioe  till  the  fall  of  Peel's  administra- 
tion. The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  on  becoming 
prime  minister  in  December  1852,  appointed 
bim  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  held 
the  post  during  Lord  Aberdeen's  premiership. 
He  received  the  queen  and  the  prince  con- 
sort in  1853  on  the  opening  oi  the  Great 
ISzhibitim  of  BaUin.  On  16  Feb.  1855 
Falmerston  acceded  to  office  as  premier,  and 
Bt.  Qetmans  retained  in  the  new  goTemment 
the  post  (rf  Irish  Ticeroj,  bnt  on  the  recon- 
struction of  the  ministry  a  few  days  later,  re- 
tired from  office.  After  his  return  from  Ire- 
land St.  Germans  was  for  seTeral  years  lord 
stewud  of  the  hoosehold  (1857-8  and  1859- 
1868).  He  was  afterwards  Queen  Victoria's 
contidential  adviser,  espcciallvonfamilymat- 
ters.  He  was  made  C.B.  in  1848,  aod  G.C.B. 
inl857.  HeoccompaniedthePrince  of  Wales 
on  his  tour  through  Canada  and  the  United 
States  in  1860.  He  never  ceased  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  public  affairs.  Though  he 
acted  with  the  liberals  on  political  questions 
ffenerally,hi8  advice  was  frequently  sought  by 
leaders  on  the  opposite  side.  He  declined  to 
ioininthe'NoPopeiy'agitation  in  1860, and 
published  his  reasons  for  objecting  to  it.  He 
spoke  seldom,  but  was  generallv  respected  for 
his  fairness  and  ability ;  and  ne  was  a  good 
landlord  to  hia  tenantry  in  Comwall.  He 
was  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county  (184 1) 
and  special  deputy-warden  of  the  Stannaries 
(186^.  He  died  7  Oct.  1877. 

In  I824he  married  Lady  Jemima  Gornwal- 
lis,  third  daughter  and  coh«ress  of  Charles, 
second  and  lost  marquis  Comwallis,  by  his 
wife,  the  Lady  Louisa  Gordon,  daughter  and 
coheiress  of  Alexander,  fourth  duke  of  Gor- 
don. He  hadissue  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 
Gnnville  Charles  Comwallis,  the  second  son, 
was  a  captain  in  the  Coldstream  guards,  and 
was  killed  at  Inkerman,  6  Nov.  1854.  Wil- 
liam Gordon  Comwallis  (bom  14  Dec.  1829), 
the  eldest  eon,  who  became  fourdi  Earl  of 
St.  Qeniums,  was  summoned  to  the  Honse  of 
Lords  in  1870  in  his  father's  barony  of  EUot ; 
was  engaged  in  the  diplomatio  service  till 
1865;  contested  Cricklade  in  1865;  was 
liberal  M.P.  for  Devonport  from  1866  to  1868, 
and  died  19  March  1661.  His  brother, 
HenijComwallia  Eliot,  became  fifth  earL 

[Ann.  Beg,  1877;  Times.  8  Oct.  1877; 
Wnum  WeeJtljr  NeWH,  13  Oct.  1877  ;  Hansard's 
Farliamenury  I)ebatcs.]  Q.  B.  S. 


Bi;iOT,FHANOISPERCEVAL(176ef- 
1818),  writer  on  finance,  bora  about  1766, 
entered  the  civil  service,  and  was  for  seven- 
teen years,  from  1806  to  the  time  of  his  deatb^ 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  audit  at  Somer- 
set House.  He  took  a  very  great  interest  in 
the  volunteer  yeomanry  service,  was  succes- 
sively ma  jor  and  colonel  of  the  Staffordshire 
volunteer  cavalry,  and  wrote,  with  reference 
to  that  movement, '  Six  Letters  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Armed  Yeomanry,'  1794 ;  new- 
edition,  1797.  Eliot  died  at  Portman  Street, 
London,  on  23  Aug.  1818.  He  was  married 
and  had  alarge  family.  He  wrote :  I.  'Demon- 
stration, or  Finandal  Remarks,  with  oeca-* 
sionalOhservations  onFt>UticaIOccurrenoee»* 
1807.  'J. '  Ohservationa  on  the  FaUaOTof 
the  supposed  Depredation  of  the  Paper  Cnr^ 
rencT  of  the  Kingdom,  with  Reasons  for  die* 
senting  from  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee,' 1811 ;  new  edition,  with  answers  to 
criticisms,  same  year.  3.  '  Letters  on  th« 
Political  and  Financial  Situation  of  the  Bri- 
tish Empire  in  the  years  1614,  1815,  and 
1816,'  addressed  to  the  Eoid  of  Liverpool, 
and  published  in  the  'Pamphleteer '  of  tnose 
dates.  Eliot  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  hia 
death  in  writing  largely  for  the  *  Mgif,*  a 
weekly  paper  in  which  he  was  interested. 

[Oent.  Msg.  October  1818,  p.  378;  Obaerr»- 
tions,  p.  3 ;  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.]  F,  W-^. 

ELIOT,  GEORGE,  pseudonym.  [See 
Cboss,  Mabt  Ass,  1819-1880.] 

ELIOT,  Sib  JOHN  (1B92-1632),  patriot, 
the  son  of  Richard  Eliot  and  his  wife  Bridget 
(^Garswell)  of  Port  Eliot,  near  St.  Germans 
in  Cornwall,  was  bom  on  or  shortly  before 
30  April  1592.  The  impetuosity  wluch  was 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  his  parliamentary 
career  revealed  itself  in  a  boyisn  outbreak,  in 
which  he  wounded  a  neighbour,  Mr.  Moyle, 
who  had  complained  to  his  father  of  his  ex- 
trav^ance.  It  was  also  in  keeping  with 
his  pucable  disposition  that  he  should  be 
sobered  by  the  incident,  and  should  have 
craved  fo^veuess  for  the  wrong  which  he 
had  done.  On  4  Dec.  1607  he  matriculated 
at  Exeter  Collwe,  Oxford  (Bqasi,  Sejf.  OolL 
Eton.  Ixiz.),  where  he  remained  three  ^eara, 
and  though  ne  did  not  takead^ree,huper- 
liamcntary  speeches  shoired  the  thorou^- 
nesswith  which  hehad  conducted  his  studies. 
His  religion  was  deep-seated, thoroughly  pr(»- 
tcstant  m  tone,  but  not  careful  to  take  offence 
at  the  small  ceremonial  scandals  which  vexed 
the  soul  of  t2ie  ordinary  puritan,  as  long  as 
he  hod  reason  to  think  Uiat  th^  did  not 
cover  an  attempt  to  reintroduce  papal  doc- 
trines and  practices. 
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After  leaving  the  university  Eliot  betook 
himself  to  one  of  the  inns  of  court  to  master 
so  much  of  the  law  as  was  then  considered 
a  necessary  part  of  the  education  of  a  gentle- 
man. He  uterwards  travelled  on  the  conti- 
nent, where  he  met  George  Villiers,  then  an 
unknown  youth,  and  took  great  pleasure  in 
his  society.  On  his  return  to  England  in  the 
winter  of  1 611 ,  he  married Bhadag^d,  daugh- 
ter of  Bichard  Gedie  of  Trebursy&  Cornwall. 
In  1614  Eliot  sat  in  the  Addled  parliament  for 
St.  Germans.  In  1618  he  was  knighted,  and 
in  1619,  by  the  favour  of  the  companion  <tf 
his  continental  travels,  who  had  now  be- 
come Marquis  of  Buckingham  and  lord  high 
admiral,  he  wos  appointed  vice-admiral  of 
Devon.  He  did  npt  sit  in  the  parliament  of 
1621.  In  1623,  during  the  ausvnce  of  his 
patron  in  Spain,  he  first  came  into  collision 
with  the  court.  He  arrested  a  pirate  named 
Nutt.  Nutt,  however,  had  a  protector  in  Sir 
Qeoige  Calvert,  the  secretary  of  state,  and 
Eliot  was  committed  to  the  Morshal^a  on 
some  trumped-up  charges  connected  with  the 
arrest.  He  was  only  liberated  on  23  Dec., 
more  than  two  mouths  alter  the  return  of 
Buckingham,  who  had  now  become  a  dnlce. 

Iji  the  parliament  of  1624  Eliot  sat  for  tho 
Gcwnish  horoiwli  of  Newport.  His  maiden 
ipeech  on  27  Feb.  at  once  revealed  a  power 
ta  antoej  unlike  sJiything  which  had  been 
heard  before  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
also  revealed  an  independence  of  character 
which  was  less  unusual.  Eliot  sympathised 
deeply  with  Buckiugham's  warlike  policy 
directed  agunst  Spain,  but  he  had  an  ideal- 
ist's reverence  for  the  House  of  Commons  as 
the  depository  of  the  wisdom  of  the  nation. 
From  first  to  last  he  was  vehement  in  sus- 
taining its  privileges,  sometimes  even  at  the 
expense  of^what  might  at  the  time  seem 
graver  interests.  He  now  asked  that  the 
question  of  freedom  of  speech  which  had 
been  raised  in  the  last  days  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  1621  might  be  finally  settled.  The 
house  was  intent  on  other  matters,  and  Eliot's 
proposal  was  shelved  in  a  committee. 

Eliot,  as  might  have  been  expected,  gave 
his  voice  for  a  breach  with  Spun.  OnSlApril 
he  called  for  thanks  to  the  king  and  prince 
on  their  declaration  that  there  should  be  no 
conditions  for  the  catholics  in  the  French 
marriage  treaty.  Before  the  proro^tion  he 
advocated  the  impeachment  ofMiddlesex.  He 
was  still  an  adherent  of  Buckingham,  and  was 
marked  out  for  a  place  in  his  cortdge  if  he  hod, 
as  was  intended,  gone  to  France,  snortly  after 
the  accession  of  Charles  I,  to  fetch  the  ftiture 
Queen,  the  Princess  Henrietta  Maxia.  On 
I  April  1625  he  wrote  to  the  duke  to  assure 
Um  that  be  hoped  td  become '  wholly  devoted 


to  the  contemplation  of  his  excellence.'  In  the 
parliament  of 1626,  the  first  parliament  of  the 
new  reign,  Eliot  again  represented  Newport. 
On  23  June  he  spoke  for  the  pnrity  and  unity 
of  relJgion,argiiingfor  theembrcementof  the 
hiws  against  the  catholics.  It  was  probably  the 
tolerance  shown  by  Charles  to  the  catholics, 
in  defiance  of  his  promise  made  to  the  last 
parliament,  which  roused  Eliot's  suspicions 
of  his  government.  He  took  a  strong  part 
against  W^eniworth  in  the  case  of  a  disputed 
election.  On  8  July,  when  it  was  known 
tliat  Buckingham  had  advised  Charles  to  ask 
for  a  grant  of  money  for  the  war  in  additim 
to  the  two  subsidies  which  had  been  already 
voted,  Eliot  was  chosen  to  remonstrate  with 
the  duke,  evidently  as  a  person  who  was  StHl; 
on  good  terms  with  him.  The  ai^fuments 
which  he  used  to  induce  Buckingiiam  to 
abandon  the  demand  which  had  been  made 
for  further  subsidies  avoided  the  main  point 
at  issue,  the  uecessity  or  otherwise  of  a  large 
grant  for  the  service  of  the  war,  and  may, 
therefore,  give  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  though 
Eliot  already  shared  the  general  opinion  as  to 
Buckingham's  incompetency  as  a  war  mini- 
ster, he  did  not  like  to  teU  him  this  to  his 
&ce.  On  6  Aug.,  after  the  adjournment  to 
Oxford,  he  appeared  for  the  last  time  as  a  me- 
diator, declunng  his  distrust  in  a  war  policy 
which  extended  to  Denmark,  Savoy,  Ger- 
many, and  France,  but  throwing  the  blame 
of  the  late  miscarriages,  not  on  Buckings 
ham,  but  on  the  navy  commissioners.  An 
attempt  which  was  subsequently  mode  to  in- 
duce Buckingham  to  make  concessions  broke 
down  on  theduke's  persistence,  with  Charles's 
support,  in  refusing  to  admit  to  the  direction 
of  affairs  counsellors  who  might  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House  of  Commons,  It  was 
this  refusal  which  marks  Eliot's  final  breach 
with  him.  Yet,  though  in  the  warm  debates 
which  foUovred  he  had  loken  up  scmie  notes 
of  Sir  R.  Cotton,  and  had  irorked  Hum  up 
into  a  speech  of  bitter  inTeetiye  agunst  the 
duke,  he  allowed  his  words  to  remain  un- 
spoken, and  contented  himself  with  watching 
events  during  the  remainder  of  the  teauoa 
(see  OiBDiNEB,  Si$t.  ^  JBoffbmd,  160S-43| 
V.  425). 

In  the  winter  wliich  followed,  Eliot  was 
witness  of  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
men  who  had  returned  from  the  Cadiz  vc^afe, 
and  who,  ill-clothed  and  half-starved,  crowded 
the  streets  of  Plymouth.  Accordingly,  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  new  parliament  wlu^ 
met  in  1626,  this  time  as  member  for  St.  G^ 
mans,  he  came  to  it  entirely  estranged  from 
theman  whomhehad  formanyyearsTegarded 
withafiection.  Eliot  was  not  one  whose  feel- 
ingswereeyeratamoderateheatt  HehadthA 
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<^torioal  temperament,  and  as  soon  as  he  dla- 
tnuted  Buckingham  he  believed  hioi  capable 
of  worst  cnmeA  He  could  not  conceiTe 
lUm  M  he  really  was,  incapable  and  vain,  yet 
animated  with  a  Bincere  desire  to  serve  nis 
(;ountry  in  displaying  hia  own  power.  He 
set  him  down  aa  a  traitor  who  was  prepared 
deliberately  to  sacrifice  national  interesta  in 
order  to  enrich  and  aggrandise  himself  and 
hiaiindred. 

Eliot's  conviction  of  Buckingham's  mis- 
demeanors was  increased  b^  the  circum- 
atances  under  which  the  parliament  of  1^ 
(^ned.  Charlee^in  ord«  to  rid  himself  of 
dt^nntioUf  had  kept  at  a  distaacefrom  West- 
mmster  those  amon^  the  members  of  the  last 
pariiament  who  had  most  severely  criticised 
bs  policy  ly  naming  them  sberifla  of  tl^ir  re- 
apectiveeounties.  It  was  therefore  up(m  Eliot, 
who  had  been  allowed  to  come  to  parliament, 
as  having  taken  no  part  in  that  criticism,  that 
the  lea^rslup  of  Uie  new  house  felL  He 
began  by  callmg  for  inquiir  into  the  causes  of 
the  recent  disaster,  and  when  the  committee 
which  conducted  the  examination  came  upon 
traces  of  the  misdeeds  of  the  duke,  he  was  in- 
clined to  exaggerate  them,  sometimes  from 
mere  want  of  raowledge  of  the  (arcurostances 
under  which  Buckin^iam  had  acted.  Ha 
soon  came  to  the  conclusi<m  that  the  &tou- 
rite,  having  dragged  England  into  a  war  with 
SpwOfWat  now  about  to  drag  her  into  a  war 
wi^  IVance,  simpW  in  order  to  fill  his  purse 
with  the  tenths  or  prize  goods  which  were 
the  perquisite  of  the  lord  high  admiroL  On 
27  &ut^i  he  made  a  furious  attack  on  Buck- 
ingham, and  Charles,  having  intervened,  per- 
suaded the  house  on  4  A^inl  to  present  a  re- 
monstrance^ asserting  its  right  to  question  the 
higbestsubjectsofthecrown.  Itwasaclatm 
to  render  mmisterial  responsibility  onoemorea 
reality,  and  thereby  indirectly  to  make  parlia- 
ment supreme.  He  had  already  persuaded  the 
house  to  vote  a  resolution  granting  subudies, 
but  to  postpone  the  bringing  in  of  the  bill 
wUdti  alone  could  give  Ic^fauty  to  the  reso- 
lution, and  thus  to  dangle  before  the  king's 
eyes  the  axpectati<m  of  receiving  supplies  of 
war  in  order  to  iiutuoe  him  to  abuidon  Buck- 
ingham. 

Aa  Charles  was  not  to  be  persuaded,  the 
impeachment  of  Buckingham,  which  had  long 
been  threatened,  took  its  course.  It  was 
carried  to  the  ]<Hds  on  6  Bfay  by  eight  ma- 
iia^ierB,  of  whom  Eliot  was  one.  It  was  on 
XSiot  that  devolved  on  10  May  the  duty  of 
juunming  up  the  charges,  and  in  doing  so*  he 
cODUtared  Buckingham  to  Seianua.  On  the 
11th  Eliot  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  together 
with  Sir  Dudley  Digues.  Thecommonsrefused 
jio  ptooeed  to  buuness  till  their  members  were 


released.  Digves  was  set  free  on  the  16th, 
and  Eliot  on  ^e  19th.  They  were  the  last 
members  ever  imprisoned  tor  words  spoken 
in  parliament.  As  CharlM  could  not  stop 
the  impeachment  in  any  other  myv  litt 
solved  parliament  on  15  June. 

When  the  session  was  ended  Etiotwasd!*-' 
missed  from  the  justiceship  of  the  peace  and 
the  viceHodmiralty  of  I)evon,  and  in  1627  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Qatehousa  for  reftulng  to 

Ely  his  share  of  the  fbroed  loan.  Ha  was 
berated  when  it  became  evident  that  another 
nurliament  must  be  summoned,  and  niiea 
CharWsthirdparIiamentmet,17  HsxchieSS, 
Eliot  sat  in  it  as  member  for  tite  ooun^  oT 
Cornwall.  He  at  once  joined  in  the  ciy 
agunst  arlutraiy  taxation,  and  made  hisToieft 
heard  from  time  to  time,  thoo^  di^ng  thtf 
earlier  part  of  the  sesuon  the  house  ms  mora 
inclined  to  follow  Wentworth,  who,  thongb 
equally  firm  in  his  resolution  to  procure  a 
removal  of  the  subjects'  grievances,  was  lesa 
incisive  than  Eliot  m  his  mode  of  dealingwith' 
the  king.  On  6  May  Wentworth's  leadership 
came  to  an  end,  upon  Charles's  refosal  to 
concede  his  demands,  and  Eliot  then  came  to 
the  front,  and  joined  Coke  and  the  lawyers  in 
promoting  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  in  re- 
fusing to  wree  to  ao^rthing  short  of  its  fhl^ 
acceptanoe  the  king.  When,  after  the 
kinra  first  answe^  that  acceptance  appeared 
unlikely,  Eliot  called  upon  the  house  to  draw 
up  a  remonstrance,  and,  bmng  interrupted  1^ 
the  speaker  in  a  hostile  allusion  to  TSucking- 
ham,  refused  to  continue  a  speech  in  which 
he  was  not  free  to  express  all  his  mind.  The 
king  for  once  gave  way,  and  on  7  June  gave 
his  assent  to  the  Petition  of  Kight.  During 
the  short  remainder  of  the  session  Eliot  con- 
tinued the  assault  on  Buckingham. 

In  the  session  of  1639,  after  Buckingham's 
murder,  Eliot  led  the_  attack  upon  the  Ar- 
minians  and  cereraonialists,  who  were,  as 
be  held,  unprotestantising  the  doctrine  and 
the  services  of  the  church.  He  pointed  out 
that  those  who  professed  the  opimons  against 
which  the  House  of  Commons  protested  had 
been  ehosen  for  preferment  in  Hkt  ehurch, 
and  he  proposed  tr*  meet  the  one-sided  fiivoni; 
of  the  kinff  1^  an  equally  one-sided  proscrip- 
tion by  paniament.  He  found,  however,  that 
it  was  easier  to  point  out  who  were  to  be 
excluded  from  office  in  the  church  than  it  was 
to  define  the  doctrines  which  were  to  be  alone 
accepted.  The  house  followed  him  in  sum- 
moning to  its  bar  some  of  the  inculpated  per* 
sons ;  but  before  they  appeared  on  the  scene  a 
^ew  question  arose.  The  claim  of  the  king 
to  levy  provisional^  tonnage  aifd  poundage 
without  consent  of  parliament  was  disputra, 
and  wlule  Pym  wished  to  discuss  the  legal 
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n'lon,  Eliot  preferred  first  to  take  in 
a  question  or  privilege  wliich  had  arisen 
by  t^e  seizure'  of  the  goods  of  a  member 
<H  the  house  who  had  refused  to  pay  the 
duties.  The  officers  of  the  customs  who  had 
effected  the  seizure  were  summoned  to  the 
haT,hu^  the;  Iriiuf  intervened,  and  directed  thd 
a^oumment  of  the  house,  that  an  attempt 
might  he  made  in  the  interval  to  discover  a 
comprottiiBe.  On  his  direction  of  a  second 
acKoumment  on  3  March,  the  speaker  was 
lield  down  in  his  chair,  while  Eliot,  amidst 
huoearing  tumult,  read  out  three  resolutiobs 
which  were  intended  to  call  the  attentton 
of  tha  eonntTjr  to  the  king's  proceedings  in 
lespect  to  religion  and  taxation.  The  resolu- 
tions were  actually  put  by  Holies,  just  as  the 
kuttg  arrived  to  prorogue  parliament. 

On  4  Blarch  Eliot,  with  eight  other  mem- 
ben^  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  on  the  10th 
purliament  was  dissolved.  "Vnien  on  the  18th 
EUot  was  examined  as  to  bis  conduct,  he  re- 
plied :  '  I  refuse  to  answer,  because  I  hold 
that  it  is  affaiufit  the  privilege  of  parliament 
to  speak  of  anythiiu;  which  was  done  in  the 
house.*  Eliot^  position  was  that  he  was  ac- 
ooontahle  to  the  house  only,  and  that  no 
power  existed  with  a  constitutional  right  to 
inquire  into  his  conduct  in  it.  Charles  struck 
at  £!Uot  not  muely  as  a  political  antagonist, 
but  as  the  aasailant  of  Buckingham,  and  in 
his  anger  described  himas'anouthiTredman, 
desperate  in  mind  and  fortune.' 

With  all  tlieir  wish  to  strike  at  Eliot  and 
las  fellows,  the  crown  lawyers  had  some  diffl- 
cqI^  in  discovering  the  best  method  of  prCH 
oedure.  They  did  not  like  to  accuse  them 
of  wcvds  spoken  in  the  house,  and  it  was  not 
tm  October  that  Attorney-General  Heath  de- 
termined to  bring  an  in^nnation  against 
Eliot,  Holies,  and  Valentine  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench.  On  29  Oct.  Eliot  was  removed 
to  tlw  MaT8bal8ea,  'n  prison  specially  con- 
Bscted  with  that  court.  On  26  Jan.  1630  the 
three  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  king's  bench. 
The  charge  against  them  was  not  that  they 
hid  spoken  certain  words,  but  that  they  had 
Anned  a  conspiracy  to  resist  fhe  king's  law- 
liil  order,  to  calumniate  the  ministers  of  the 
crown,  and  to  assault  the  speaker.  The  court 
dedded  that  it  had  jurisdiction  in  the  case. 
.Eliot  simply  continued  to  refuse  to  acknow- 
that  lurisdiction,  and  on  12  Feb.  was 
•entenced,  in  hla  a1»en<»  through  illness,  to  a 
tna  of  3,000/. 

Eliot  was  once  more  sent  back  to  the  Tower. 
A  word  of  acknowledgment  that  he  was  in 
ibe  wrong  would  have  given  him  his  liberty, 
Ir^  far  bun  to  make  that  acknowledgment 
was  to  surrender  those  privilegesofparliament 
wMch  i|t  his  eyes  were  equivalent  to  the 


liberties  of  the  nation.  He  solaoed  himself 
in  his  confinement  by  writing  an  account  of 
the  first  parliament  Charks  I,  under  the 
title  of  the '  Negotium  Posterorum,'  and  a  po- 
litical-philosophical treatise,  which  he  styled 
*  The  Monarchy  of  Man.'  EUot  was  not  a 
republican.  His  ideal  state  was  one  in  which 
the  king  governed  with  very  extended  powers, 
but  in  which  he  received  enli^tenmeut  by 
constantly  listening  to  the  advice  of  parlia- 
ment. Eliot's  revolutionary  work,  in  short, 
was  rather  in  tendency  than  in  deliberate 
judement.  There8ultofhisaction,if carried 
on  by  his  successors,  would  be  the  subordi- 
nation of  ^  crown  to  padiament  i  but  ha 
was  an  enthusiasdo  orator  rather  ttlatt  a  lo- 
gical thinker,  and  he  was  himsdf  naeoBBrions 
of  the  complete  change  in  the  balanee  of  fwee 
which  lus  genius  was  creating.  li  was  left 
for  IVm  to  systematise  that  which  had  been 
sketched  out  by  Eliot. 
The  spring  of  1682  saw  Eliot  in  the  be- 

S'nning  of  a  consumption.  In  a  letter  to 
ampden,  written  on  29  March,  he  ezpreesed 
his  abounding  cheerfulness  in  contemplation 
of  Chad's  goodness  towards  him.  In  October 
he  petitioned  for  leave  to  go  into  the  country 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  As  he  still 
refused  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  ened, 
Charles  rnected  his  petition,  and  on  37  Mot. 
he  died.  The  implacable  kii^  dosed  his  ean 
to  a  rec^ueet  of  his  son  f^permission  tx)  traafr- 
mirt  his  corpse  t6  Port  Euot  *  Let  Sir  John 
Eliot,'  he  wrote  on  the  petition, '  be  buried  in 
th^  church  of  that  parish  where  he  died.'  ^ 
his  wife  (d.  1628)  Eliot  had  five  sons  and 
four  daughters.  John,  the  eldest  son,  "Was 
M.P.  for  St.  Oermans  in  the  Short  par- 
liament of  1640  as  well  as  ^m  1660  till 
1678,  and  died  in  1686.  Elizabeth,  the  eldert 
dauglrter,marriedColonelNathanielFienne8. 

"the  following  works  by  ESiot  were  pri- 
Tately  printed  wr  the  first  time  from  manu- 
scripts atPortEliot  hypr-  1.  'The 
Monarchie  of  Man,'  1879.  2.  '  An  Apology 
for  Socrates  (being  a  vindication  of  Sir  J.  E. 
by  himaelf),  and  '  Negotium  Fosterorum,' 
1881.  3.  <JD6  Jure  I^jeBtatis,  a  Fc^tical 
Treatise  of  Govemmenv  uid  the  '  Lettei^ 
hook  <^  Sir  John  EUot,'  1883. 

Vpw  Biaterials  for  Kliot'a  Life  are  to  be  found 
io  Forster's  Life  of  Sir  John  £tibt.  For  criti- 
cisms on  that  work,  see  Gtanliner's  Hist  of  Eng- 
land, 1 603-43,  vota  T-vii.  puritn.]    8.  B.  O. 

ELIOT,  JOHN  (1604^1690),  styled  'the 
Indiim  Apostle'  (T.  Thorowoood,  Jewe  m 
America,  1660,  p.  34)  and  by  Winalow  *  the 
Indian  evangelist,'  was  bom  either  at  Wid- 
ford,  Hertfordshire,  where  he  was  baptised 
on  6  Aug.  1604,  or  at  Nating,  where  his  rather 
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lived  (W.  WiNTEBS,  Memorialt  of  the  Pit- 
;rmJ!iMers,1882,p.26).  HewostheBon 
c£  Bennett  Eliot,  a  jBoman  holding  land  in 
the  pansbas  of  Ware,Widford,  Hunwloii,  and 
Eastwick  in  theaamecounty,  who  bequeathed 
by  will,  dated  6  Not.  1621,  8/.  of  the  pronts 
of  these  lands  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
son  John  at  Cambridge  University  (ib.  pp.  39- 
42).   John  Eliot  entered  as  a  pensioner  at 
Jesus  College,  20  March  1619,  and  took  his 
degree  in  1622.  He  was  for  some  years  usher 
in  a  school  at  Little  Baddow,  near  Chelms- 
ford, kept  hy  the  Itev.  Thomaa  Hooker,  after- 
wards (1633)  pastor  of  the  First  Church  at 
Cambridge,  Haaaachuaetts.    Cotton  Uather 
owned  a  manuscript  account  of  this  school 
written  by  Eliot,  wnose  leaning  towards  non- 
ctrnformity  commenced  under  Hooker's  ad- 
,  ministration  (Magnaiia  CkrUU  Americana, 
1703,  bk.  iii.  p.  50).   Eliot  had  taken  orders 
in  tlu  church  of  England,  but  his  opiniona 
led  him  to  quit  his  native  country.  He  landed 
at  Boston  in  New  Enigknd  on  4  Nov.  1631 
(John  Winthrop,  Sttt.  of  New  England, 
Boston,  1653,  L  76),  going  over  in  the  same 
ship  with  Governor  Winthrop's  wife  and 
children.    Three  brothers  and  three  sisters 
went  with  him  either  then  or  shortly  after- 
wards. 'Headjoynedtothechurchatfioston, 
and  there  exercised  in  the  absena  of  Mr. 
AVilson,  the  pastor  of  that  church,  who  had 
.gone  back  to  England'  (Euoi's  own  *  Church 
Itecord,'  reprinted  in  Sjevort  tf  the  Botton 
Record  OommisnmurM,  Doc.  114,  1860,  and 
porUonsin  New  ^i^bmd  Hist,  and  Qeiualaff. 
^^itter,  ToL  xxxiii.  1679).  He  was  so  much 
lilnd  that '  though  Boaton  laboured  all  they 
could,  both  with  theconnwationofBoxbury 
and  withMr.Eliothimseu,ulef[ing  their  want 
of  him,  and  the  covenant  between  them,  &c, 
yet  he  could  not  be  diverted  from  accepting 
the  call  of  Roxbury'  (Wisthbop,  Jlittery, 
i  111).   Before  leaving  England  Eltot  was 
eanged  to  be  married  to  Hanna  Mumford 
or  A^untford,  who  followed  him  a  year  after 
his  arrival  in  the  colony,  and  to  whom  he 
was  married  on  4  Sept.  1*632,  or  rather  Octo- 
ber, says  Savage  (^Qenealog.  Diet.  ii.  109). 
This  was  the  fint  marriage  recorded  in  Kox- 
bury.  On  6  Not.  followinghe  was  established 
a  'teacher*  of  the  church  at  Roxbury,  an 
office  he  cmtinued  until  his  death,  and  at 
Once  began  to  manifest  that  love  of  learning, 
devotion  to religiouB  obligations,  and  chivalnc 
ardour  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welAire 
of  the  Indians^  which  always  disUnguished 
him.  In  1634,  having  censured  the  conduct 
of  the  colonial  goTemment  in  concluding;  a 
treaty  with  the  Pequots  without  consulting 
the  whole  community,  he  was  called  upon 
publicly  to  retract  his  obsemtions.  He  was 


a  witness  aj^ainst  the  religious  enthusiast, 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  on  her  trial  in  November 
1637  (T.  HcTCHiraoy,  Sittoiy  <(f  the  Ap- 
vineeofMataaohuMtti  Bmfrom  1628 to  174S, 
1768,  li.  494).  WithKichardMatherandhia 
colleague,  Thomas  Weld,  he  helped  to  prepare 
the  English  metrical  version  of  the  Paatma, 
nrinted  by  Stephen  Daye  [q.  v.]  in  1610,  and 
Known  as  the  '  Bay  Psalm  Book/  the  first 
book  printed  in  New  England. 

Eliot  states  that  he  set  himself  to  learn 
the  Indian  language  with  the  assistance  of 
'  a  pregnant-witted  young  man,  who  had  been 
a  servant  in  an  English  house,  who  pretty 
well  understood  his  own  language,  and  had 
aclear pronunciation*  (7^ /?u{tan  Grammar 
begun,  1666,  p.  66).  He  studied  two  years 
before  he  allowed  himself  to  preach.  His 
first  pastoral  visit  to  the  Indians  was  on 
38  Oct.  1646,  at  a  place  afterwards  called 
Nonantum,  on  the  Borders  of  Newton  and 
Watertown,  Massachusetts.  Here  he  deli- 
Tcred  a  long  sermon  in  the  native  dialect, 
but  prayed  in  English.  Three  other  meetings 
were  held,  and  the  Indians  are  reported  to 
have  taken  alively  interest  in  the  proceedings. 
A  practical  step  towards  the  civilisation  ot 
his  converts  was  taken  by  Eliot  in  establish- 
ing settlements,  giving  them  industrial  occu- 
pations, clearings,  houseSfSnd  clothes.  They 
ultimately  enjoyed  some  kind  of  self-govem- 
ment,  with  the  comforts  and  secunties  of 
white  dtisens.  He  thought  it  '  absolutely 
necessary  to  carry  on  civility  with  religion.' 
The  work  was  regarded  with  approval  by  his 
brother  ministers,  and  money  to  found  schools 
was  sent  by  well-wishers  even  from  England. 
An  order  of  the  home  parliament  was  pused 
on  17  March  1647  requiring  the  committee 
on  foreign  plantations  to  prenare  an  ordinance 
*  for  the  encouragement  ana  advancement  of 
learningandpietyiuNew  England '(FbjUTCIB, 
p.  132).  An  ordinance  was  passed  on  27  July 
1649  for  the  advancement  of  civilisation  and 
Christianity  among  the  Indians,  and  'A  Cor- 
poration for  the  Promotinji^  and  Propagating 
the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  of  New  Eng^ 
land '  was  instituted.  The  first  township  of 
'  praying  Indiana*  was  at  Natick,  where  in 
1651  aconsiderahle  number  were  estaUished. 
A  dozen  more  settlements  were  founded  under 
the  care  of  Eliot,  who  sought  for  the  aunport 
ofthe  general  court  inhisproceedtnjgB.  Wnile 
fulfilling  hb  duties  at  Boxbury  he  virited 
Natick  once  a  fbrtnight,  riding  horseback 
across  open  country.  He  beji^^  clothing 
and  other  necessaries  for  his  pupils.  A  water- 
drinker  and  abhorrer  of  smouinff  himself,  ha 
did  not  forbid  his  converts  etuier  inne  or 
tobacco.  The  papooses  always  found  small 
gifts  in  his  deep  pockets.  THw  medicine  men 
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ud  mcJiemi  mre  hostile,  and  Kin^  Philip 
nAued  to  eatratain  the  Ei^Uah  miwoiuriM. 
AoODflidarableniin  of  moneywas  tnuumitted 
to  Americ*  from  the  corpoTBtion  in  Londoa. 
Salurieg  were  paid  to  preachers  (Eliot  in  1662 
leoeiTiiur  60/.)i  an  Indian  coUege  erected, 
sehools  founded,  and  the  e]q;»eiiBeB  of  print- 
iuff  tFausUtions  deftayed  hy  the  corporatiaa, 
which  was  kept  informed  hy  Eliot  01  his  pro- 
neaa  (ne  ietten  in  Jl^iw.  Hist.  Soc.  iVoa, 
November  1879,  and  Biboh,  14ft  0/  BopU, 
1772,  pp.  CDV^xiy).  After  the  Beetoration, 
'  ^  eoTpontion  hein^  dead  in  law,*  Bobeit 
Borle  inocttied  a  oharter  re-estaUishing  its 
rights  (BiBOH,  Life,  p.  Ixviii).  The  history  of 
the  missionuy  labooEB  of  £liot  and  otbera 
is  detailed  in  the  series  of  'Indian  tracts* 
described  below. 

*ThBCIiiistiaiitOoiiiaionwealth.'was  printed 
inLottdtm  hgr*friend  of  the  author  in  1669. 
On  IB  SSamh  1660  the  (^vemor  and  counoil 
in  New  Eqgland  ibond  it  'faU  of  seditious 
prinuples  and  notions .  .  .  espeoiall^  against 
die  govemmsnt  established  m  theu  native 
ootmtry'  (F^ahozs,  p.  310).  EUot  raoaated 
belne  the  oouBt,  which  sappreesed  the  book. 
The  fine  Indiaa  cfauroh was  foundedat  Natiok 
in  1660;  the  ecclesiastical  owanisation  con- 
tinned  until  the  death  of  tne  last  native 
pastor  in  1716. 

All  tlus  time  the  great  work  of  Eliot's  li&, 
the  tranalaticm  of  the  Bible,  was  slowly  pro- 
nessing^  qiite  of  his  miaaionary  labours  and 
Hunilyeazes.  HisesrlieBtpaUisludTotaBieiB 
tlw  IbidiBBlaagusge  was  a  catechism,  printed 
m  1668;  and  m  years  later  a  Imuislttion  of 
some  psalmB  in  metro.  The  two  books  are 
deseribed  by  Thonaas  as  having  been  printed 
St  Cambridge  W  Greea,  but  no  copy  of  either 
can  be  traced  (Printing,  i.  66, 66,  u.  311, 812). 
The  TBrnoo  of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  dialect 
<d  t^M  Massachusette  Indiana  was  finished  by 
Decembar 1668,andthe  corporation  ioLondon 
was  at  the  expense  of  patting  the  first  sheet 
of  tiie  New  Testament  into  type  before  7  Sept. 
1669.  Samuel  Green,  successor  to  St^hen 
Daye,  was  the  finii  printer,  and  was  after- 
wazds  helped  hy  Marmaduke  Johnson.  By 
6  8^.  IdiSl  the  New  Testament  was  com- 
^eCedf  and  a  ooot  sent  hy  the  eoujuissioners 
toCSiarlCMiIXasuotheim.  Two  years  later  the 
whdeBible  wasoou^pleted|beiugtheflrsteT€)r 
pruated  OP  the  Amenoaa  eomrinept.  The  00m- 
nismmers  directed  diat  a  medical  vezuon  of 
tkeFsalina  should  be  added.  Thereiaapaffe 
cC'Oateehism'or  rules  for  holy  liring.  The 
paper  is  of  ffpod  quality,  of '  pot  quarto*  size, 
the  tiypft*  AmH&cedbouiigeoia  on  brevier  body' 
(Thoiub,  ii.S14).  Seventeen  years  after- 
mrds  a  new  edition  was  called  for,  and  with 
the  hel|>  of  the  Rev,  John  Cotton  of  PlymouUi 


Eliotundertook  a  thorough  revision.  Green, 
the  printer,  and  a  nativa  jonm^man  boran 
^  New  Testamsat  in  loBO,  and  finidied  it 
about  the  end  of  the  following  year.  The 
Old  Testament  was  in  course  of  printing  from 
16S2tol685.  The  Psalms  and 'Cate^usm' 
are  included  as  in  the  first  edition.  It  was 
produced  at  a  cheaper  price  than  its  prede- 
cessor. Some  well-uaed  copies  are  preaerved 
bearing  the  names  of  long^fo^tten  In^an 
owneis.  Ninehundied  pounds  wereforwarded 
by  the  corporation  towards  the  expenses,  to 
which  Eliot  himself  conteibnted  part  of  his 
modest  salary.  This  marveUouB  monument 
of  laborious  piety  is  of  considerable  linguistic 
value,  although  no  one  using  the  language 
has  been  living  ft»  many  years.  'Sha  first 
edition  itf  very  race,and  good  ofHues  have  sold 
for  OTOT.200^  The  seoond  eution  ia  dso 
eagerly  sought  for  by  Auerieui  ooUectors. 
Baxter  states  that  sifter  EUot  had  sent  thekiqg 
first  the  New  Testament  and  then  the  whole 
Bible  in  the  IncUan's  language,  'neizt  he 
would  print  my  "  Call  to  the  Unconverted'* 
and  the  "  Practioe  of  Fiety."  But  Mr.  Boyle 
seat  him  word  it  would  he  better  taken  here 
if  the  "  Practice  of  piety  "  were  printed  before 
anything  of  mine'  {MeHgvia  Baxterimua, 
.1K)6,  pp.  290-1).  The  tnnsktion  of  Baxter's 
'Call '  was,  however,  printed  about  the  middle 
of  1664.  An  abridged  version  of  Bayly's 
'  I^tice  of  Piety,'  a  Work  of  extraordinary 
popularity  in  its  <audnal  form,  appeared  in 
1666,  as  weU  as  BUot's  'Communiw  ot 
Ohnnhed,'  defending  the  utility  of  oounoils 
or  flynods}  'although  a  few  copies  of  this 
small  script  an  printed,'  the  preface  states 
*  yet.  it  is  not  published,  only  committed  pri- 
vately to  some  godly  and  able  hands.' 

With  bis  sons  John  ( 1636-1 668)  and  Joseph 
(1638-1694)  (SiBLBT,  Sarvard  Oradmtet, 
Oambr.  1873,  i.  476, 630),  who  helped  him  in 
kis  versions,  he  had  long  talked  over  a  pro- 
poeal  to  put  the  dialect  of  the  lodianB  into 
grammatioal  form,  and,  upon  the  suggestion 
of  BojIb^  printed,  in  1666,  ^  The  Indian  Gram- 
mar begun,'  described  in  the  dedioaldon  to  him 
and  thecorporation  as '  an  essay  unto  this  diffi- 
cult sarvios  . . .  some  bones  and  ribs  prepara- 
tory at  least  forsuohawork.  Itisnotworthy 
the  name  ofagrammar,'  The 'Indian  Primer' 
(1669)  and  'Logick  Primer'  (1672)  wen 
written  for  the  native  ptos^ytes.  In  1674 
the  number  of  'nnmng  Indiana'  was  esti- 
mated at  3,600  (N.  MoBTOF,  New  Er^lrm^s 
Memorial,  Boston,  18126,  pp.  407-15).  Dur- 
ing King  PhUip's  war  (1676-6)  many  fell 
victims  to  the  suspicion  both  of  their  own 
countrymen  as  w^  as  of  the  coh3nista,  al- 
though ibtiy  fought  on  the  side  of  the  English. 
The  progress  of  Christianity  among  them  never 
'  BB 
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reoorered  from  the  blow.  In  the  ftutnmn  of 
1676  the  Kfttidi  IndiaoB  were  remoTed  to 
Deer  Island,  'patiently,  hnmbly,  and  piously, 
witiioateomputiBing  against  ye  Eng1i8h,'Baya 
Eliot.  In  May  1678,  when  thoeiilee  returned 
to  Natick,  one-fourth  of  all  the  natives  in  New 
England  were  considered  to  have  been  dvi- 
lisra,  but  their  extinetion  was  rapd  after 
Eliot's  death.  One  of  his  latest  acta  was  to 
giva  ^deedin  IdSOaevanty-flTeaens  of  land 
tar  the  teac^g  ci  BuUans  and  negroes  in 
StBElmxy.  DotmtolTSS  all  the  town  officers 
c^Natick  were  IndUns.  who  thirty  yeaislater 
wen  reduced  to  a  siaglefiunily.  Atthfloele- 
hration  in  1846  of  the  two  hundredth  aitni- 
versary  of  Eliot's  first  service  one  yoong  ^rl 
was  the  sole  surviving  native  representative. 

'  The  Hsnnony  of  the  Gospels '  (1678)  is 
a  life  of  Jesus  Omist  with  practical  remarks. 
Kliot's  tender  solioitude  for  the  natives  was 
unbounded.  ForthosetakenprisonersiBwar 
he  had  the  same  active  kindness  as  for  his 
own  converts.  Writing  to  Boyle,  27  Nov. 
1683,  he  requested  him  to  use  hiB  influenoe 
to  redeem  some  endaved  captives  who  had 
been  carried  to  Tangier  (Z^^e,  p.  cox).  He 
was  Tinted  hjJtAm.  Donton  rq.  v.]  in  1686, 
who  Btate^  *B»  was  pleased  toiM^ve  me 
withahundaiteeof  lespeot'  (I^  and  Envn, 
i.  Il6),  and  dt  the  Lioians,  'I  have  been  an 
eye-witness  of  the  wonderful  success  which 
the  gospel  of  peace  has  had  amongst  them ' 
(t&.p.  131).  Leusden  dedicated  his  Hebrew- 
English  Psalter  (1688)  to  Eliot.  Mather, 
in  E^ving  Leusden  at  Utrecht,  12  July  1687, 
an  account  of  Eliot's  labours,  descrius  him 
as  formerly  preaching  once  a  fortnight, '  bnt 
now  he  is  weskned  with  labours  and  old 
age,  being  in  the  84th  ;jrear  of  his  age,  and 
preacheth  not  to  the  Indians  oftner  thui  once 
in  two  months'  (Mt^taUa,  1702,  bk.  iiL 
pp.  194-6).  Eliot  hunself  says  to  Boyle, 
7Jul^  1688,'Iamdrawiiiglioaie'(BiBOH, 
p.  ccxiii).  The  latest  ofliis  tnmslaticoia,  that 
of  Shepard*8  'ESnoeie  Oonverl,*  was  pnnted 
in  1689,  and  revised  for  the  prwa  by  the  Rev. 
OrindaURawsoii,an  active  missionary  amoiu; 
tiie  Indians.  Eliofs  last  words  were  'Wel- 
come joy.'  He  died  at  Roxbiuy  30  Mav 
1690,  a^ed  66,  and  was  buried  in  the  parisn 
tomb  in  the  old  burying^^jfround.  Monu- 
ments to  bis  memory  have  been  erected  in 
the  Forest  Hills  cemetery,  RozVixy,  in  the 
Indian  cemetery  at  Bouth  Natick,  at  Can- 
ton, Mass.,  and  at  Newton,  near  ^e  site  of 
his  first  Nonantum  {^reaching.  His  '  dear, 
faithiiil,  pious,  prudent,  prayeiful  wife,'  as  he 
calledher.diedthree vearsbeforehtm.  They 
h»A  six  children,  a  uu|^ter  and  five  sons, 
1^  whom  one  aJone  snrvived  -the  parents 
(SkJMiM,QmealQffieaI  Dietmuay,  ii.  109-10). 


This  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  EUot,  minister  of 
Ouilford,  Oonn.,  from  1864  to  1694,  wbo 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1668,  and  whose 
Bon^  Jared  (1686-1763),  is  known  as  a  tbeo- 
tt^fian,  physician,  agriculturist,  author,  and 
fnend  of  Franklin.  Other  American  descen- 
dants of  John  Eliot  are  Fit^reene  H^^eek, 
the  poet  (1790-1867),  Professor  Elisha  HH- 
chell,  geologist  (179S-1867),  Charles  W;rlks 
Elliott,  author  (1817-1883),  and  Eth^nda 
Eliot  Beers,  poetess  (1837-1879). 

The  auUwnticily  « the  pMixwt  belonging 
to  tiie  Whiting  fmHj  is  donMRd.  A  nod 
engraving  from  it  is  in  the '  Oentnry  Hsga- 
zine,'  May  1883.  A  chair  whi^  belonged  to 
EUot  is  preserved  in  the  First  Ohurch  in 
Dcndiester,  Mass.  A  bureau  considered  to 
have  been  his  is  described  in  <  New  England 
Hist,  and  Gen.  Begtster^*  October  186S  and 
January  1868.  The  position  of  his  estate  and 
house  in  Roxbury  is  pointed  out  by  Drake 
{Town  o/Soxbuty,  1878,  pp.  174-6). 

'  Since  the  desjl^  of  the  apostle  Pud,* 
proclaims  Everett,  'a  nobler,  truer,  and 
warmer  spirit  than  John  EUot  never  lived ' 
(Addre$t  at  Sloodjf  Broaik,  in  Orations,  Bo»- 
tmi,  188^  p.  614).  Thisis  ao  modonaMi- 
timoital  rhetoric.    Eliofs  wmttot^otarisfe 

rik  of  him  in  mthusiast^  terms.  'Hft 
t  would  write  of  Eliot,'  says  Mather, 
'must  write  of  charity  or  say  nothing ; '  and 
Baxter, '  There  wks  no  man  on  earth  whom 
I  honour'd  above  him'  {Mt^nalia,  bk.  iiL 
p.  910).  He  was  the  first  to  carry  the  gospel 
to  the  red  man,  and  perhaps  the  surliest  who 
championed  the  negtc.  Strangers  witiiv^om 
he  came  in  contact  spoke  m  the  peooliar 
charm  of  his  manners.  He  united  fervent 
piety  and  love  of  learning  to  bamin^  entho- 
siasm  for  evangelisation,  these  qaaUties  belnff 
tempered  with  worldly  wisdom  and  ahtewd 
common  sense.  Takuig  into  eonBideration 
the  nature  of  his  life,  his  literary  aetiThr  i« 
remarkable.  No  name  in  Ibe  early  histazj 
of  New  England  is  tam  rererad  than  Us. 
Eliot  was  trul^  of  a  saintiy  type,  irithont 
flmaticism,  spintnal  pride,  or  ambition. 

The  following  is  alntofthe'Indiantnatn* 
already  referred  to.  Most  of  t&em  contam 
letters  of  EUot,  and  some  are  wholly  ftmn 
his  pen :  1.  '  Good  Newes  from  New  Eng^ 
land,  by  ETdward]  Wfinslowl,'  London, 
1624, 4to.  2. 'New  England's  Ftiat  Fruits/ 
IxHidon,  1643,  4to  (anonymous).  9.  *  The 
Day-breaking,  if  not  the  Snn-rising,  of  tbe 
Gospel  with  the  Indians  in  New  Engluid,* 
London,  1647,  4to  (erroneously  ascribed  -to 
Eliot,  says  Francis,  p.  846).  4.  '  The  Gleare 
Sun-shine  of ^  G«^l breakingforth  upon 
the  Indians  in  New  England,  by  T.  Sherard/ 
Londcm,  1648r,  4to  (oontaina  letter  of  Eliot; 
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reprinted  in  T.  Shepard'a  '  Works/  vol.  ii.) 
6.  'The  Glorioos  Pk^tbsb  of  the  Gospel 
Rmonest  the  Indians  in  Nev  England,  by^ 
I.  Winfllow,'  London,  1649, 4to  (with  three 
letters  by  Eliot).  6.  *  The  Ught  appearing 
more  and  more  towards  the  Perract  Day, 
published  by  H.Whitfield,'London,  1661, 4to 
(contuns  five  letters  ftom  Eliot).  7.'_Stten^ 
out  of  Weakness,  or  a  Glorioos  Bfanifbstatum 
(tf  ftw  further  Progresae  of  the  Gospel/ 
London,  1662,  4to  (the  first  published  by 
the'Co^toration;'  three  editions  in  the  same 
year;  mth  two  letters  from  Eliot).  8. '  Tears 
of  Repentance,  or  a  further  Narrative  of  the 
Progress  of  the  Gospel,  related  by  Mr.  Eliot 
and  Mr.  Mayhew,'  Ix)ndon,  1653,  4to  (pub- 
lished by  the  '  Cotporation ').  9.  *A  late 
and  further  Manifestation  of  the  Progress 
of  the  GK)spel  amongst  the  Indians  in  New 
England,  related  by  Mr,  John  Eliot,'  London, 
10^,  4to.  10.  *  A  further  Accompt  of  the 
pTMrresse  of  the  GKupel  amongst  the  Indians 
in  New  England,  by  J.  Elio^'  London,  M. 
Simmons,  1^9, 4to  ('  This  tract  I  have  never 
seen,'FB*iicis,p.349).  11, 'A  further  Ac- 
count of  the  F^gresa  of  the  Gospel  amongst 
the  Indians  in  New  England,  being  a  relation 
of  the  Confessions  ma^e  by  Beveral  Indians 
sent  out  by  Mr.  J.  Eliot,'  London,  J.  Macock, 
1660, 4to  (not  the  same  as  No.  10,  unmen- 
tioned  by  Marvin  or  Dexter,  copy  in  Brit. 
Mns.)  13.  'A  Briefe  Narrative  Of  the  Pro- 
gress of  the  Gkrapel  among  the  Indians,  1670, 
given  in  by  Mr.  ElioL' London,  1671, 4to  ('a 
small  tract  of  1 1  pp.  which  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  ...  it  was  probably  the  first  publicor 
tion  of  the  Corporation  after  their  chfu^er  was 
confirmed  or  renewed  by  Charles  II'  (Fran- 
cis, p.  349,  reprinted  with  introduction  by 
W.T.A.  Marvin,  Boston,  1868, 4to).  13. 'An 
Historical  Account  of  the  Bomgs  and  Sufler- 
inga  of  the  Christian  Indiansin  New  England 
in  1075-7 '  (presented  to  the  '  Corporation ' 
by  Daniel  Gtookin,  printed  in  '  Collections  of 
Amer.  Antic.  Soc./  vol.  ii.,  18S6,  contains 
letter&om  Eliot).  14.  '  A  Letter  about  the 
Present  State  of  Christianity  among  the  Chris- 
tianiised  Indians  of  New  England,  written  to 
Sir  William  Ashhurst,  goveraourof  theCor- 
]>oration/  Boston,  1706, 18mo  (this  may  be 
added  to  the  series).  Noa.  1, 4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
reprinted  in  'Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,' 
1st  ser.  voL  viiL,  2nd  ser.  voL  ix.,  8rd  ser. 
Tol.  iv.,  Nos.  2,  3, 4, 6,  10,  in  Sabin's  '  Re- 
prints.' 

Eliot's  other  works  are :  1. '  A  Catechism 
intheIndianLanguage,'Cambridge,S.  Green, 
1653.  (No  copy  of  this  is  known.  The  same 
printer  issued  a  second  edition  of  one  thousand 
copies  in  1662,  and  a  third  or  fourth  in  1687, 
all  at  the  expense  of  the  'Corporation,'  see 
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4 .  U.  TsuiLBVLLtOriffin  and  Early  Progrua 
2ndianMi»non8,'WoTc.l874,fTQmProceedijiffii  ^ 
Amer.  Antiq.  jSw.No.61;  and  I.  Taoius,' 
hrinting  in  jMeriotfj  1874,  i.  65,  &c  ii.  311, 
313).   2.  'Psalms  m' metre  in  the  Indian 
Language,'  Cambrid^,  1668  (no  copy  known; 
mentioned  by  Eliot  in  &  note  to  the  '  Corpo- 
ration,* 28  Bee.  1628,  and  in  the  Treasurer's 
AoccHm^l6  Sept.  1659,  seeTBWBnx,  p.  34). 

3.  '  The  Christian  ConmumwealtbfW  the  (Svil 
Policy  of  the  Rising  Kingdom  of  Jeniq  Christ, 
written  before  the  mterruption  of  the  govern- 
ment by  Mr.  John  EIiot,teacher  of  the  church 
of  ChnSt  at  Roxbury  in  New  England,  and 
now  published  (after  his  consent  nven)  by 
a  servor  of  the  smson,'  London  [1659],  4to 
(see  Mass.  Mist.  Soo.  OoU.  3rd  ser.  vol  ix.) 

4.  '  The  Learned  Conjectures  of  Rev.  Jo^ 
Eliot  touching  the  Americana '  were  included 
in  'Jews in America,'byT.ThoTowgood, Lon- 
don, 1660,  4to.  6.  'A  Christian  Covenanting 
Confession*[Oambridge,  1661 3,  small  4tq(one 
page,  only  two  e<^ies  known,  not  alike,  see 
Tbvxbuli,  p.  36).  6.  'The  New  Testament 
translated  into  the  In^an  Langne^,  ud 
ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  Conunissioner* 
of  the  United  Colonies  in  New  England  at  the 
cha^  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Corpora- 
tion in  England  for  the  Propagation  oi  the. 
Gospel  amongst  the  Indians  in  New  Eo|^ 
land,'  Cambridge,  S.  Green  and  K.  Johnson, 
1661,  4to  (with  title-pagQ  in  English  and 
Indian,*  WuskuWuttestamentum,'&c.,  some 
copies  have  dedication  to  Charles  H  (see 
TBFMBinj;,  pp.  35-6;  and  Thoiub,  i.  66 
and  App.);  a  second  edition  of  2,500  copies 
was  pnnted  in  1680-L  at  Cambridge,  without 
printer's  name,  five  hundred  of  them  were 
bound  up  with  the  Indian  catechism  (1  p.) 
and  the  remainder  issued  with  the  secona 
edition  of  the  complete  Bible  in  1685), 

7,  'PyfiTrrfl  nf  TlftTid  in  Tndijiiii  Verse,' Ottm- 
bi^uI^O,  I<!lji-.'i.  ItO  (tmnalateil  from  New 
Eiiglfind  verBion;  bound  up  with  Np,  81. 

8,  'Tfie  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old 
Tt:stanii?nt  aa3  tbe  Nt'w,  traiulated  into  tha 
Iiifllun  Lfiiic'iHTi  f  ami  oriU:red  to  bf  printed 
bv  (In.-  i'i-T]TJtnL:--iH'inT^ 'jf tiw rTnitedCbloniea 
iiL  Ni-w  Kjiplard,  n\-  tli-' cLnrpe  and  with  the 
C(iri-.E'ti[-  nf  tlir  Oor]iiiratI.hiL  In  EnfrVnt^,'  Slc, 
Oiriil)riil^i.\S. (.Irf'eriuTHl  M..Tnhnsa]i,  Hj(.'3,4.tO 
(^^  iTL  rudLfirl  t  illo-pjlg'ti,'Mamii.s.sp  Wiinncetia-' 
panatamwf-  up-Iiiblum  God,'  ^'ire..  j-i'+i  TnrM- 
BTTLL;  0'CAi:.iAQnkSfAj!ienoan  BiLlt\'<]  Hist 
Mag.  ii.  306-8,  iiL  87-8;  a  second  edttlon  ' 
was  puhliehsd  Cambridge  by  Green  in 
16Sfi,4to):,  a^.'t^Pb4tte,1ra^riBdM 
the  Indian  Lanirtiag^'Cbnwi^/S:  Gi^^ 

ICO  I,  am.  Svo  (IW  pp.,  five  buuilr^d  ccjgii.'9 
printed,  which  Trumbull  (p.  38)  considers 
were  worked  from  the  forms  used  for  the 
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Old  Tmtament,  and  that  they  were  printed 
in  166S).  10.  *  Wehkomaonganooa  asquam 
Feantoffig  kah  asquam  QuinauppegiKr'  &c., 
OambrMge,  M.  Joiiiuoii,  1601,  SToJtrans- 
lation  of  iBaxter'B  'Call  to  the  Uncon- 
Terted,'  not  one  of  the  one  thousand  copies 
printed  for  the  *  Goiporation '  is  known  to 
exist;  reissued  in  1688).  11.  'Communion 
of  Churches,  or  the  Divine  Management  of 
Gospel  Churches  by  the  Ordinance  of  Coun- 
cils, constituted  in  order  according  to  the 
Scriptures,'  Cambridge,  M.  Johnson,  1665, 
8vo  (rery  rare;  the  ^st  American  privately 
printed  book).  12. '  Mauitowompae  Poman- 
tflmoonk  Sampwsbanam  Christianoh/  &c., 
Cambridge,  8.  Green,  1665,  sm.  8vo  (trans- 
lation for  the  'Corporation'  of  Bishop  Lewis 
Bayl/s  '  Practice  of  Piety  ; '  again  in  1686 
and  1687).  13.  'The  Book  of  Genesis  and 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  the  Indian  Lan- 
guage,' Uambridge,  S .  Green,  1666  (mentioned 
oy  Thomas  (Prmtit^.  ii  316),  but  no  copy 
known).  14.  'The  Indian  Grammar  begun, 
or  an  eesay  to  brinv  the  bdian  lianguage  mto 
rules,' Cambridge,M.  Johnson,  1666,  4to  (de- 
dicated to  R.Boy le  and  the '  Corporation/  very 
scarce,  five  hundred  copies  printed ;  Thomas 
cannot  have  seen  a  copy,  as  he  only  (p.  68) 
mentions  an  unknown  edition  of  lw4  of 
about  60  pp. ;  new  edition  by  P.  S.  Du  Pon- 
ceau, Boston,  1822).  16.'TheIndianPrimer, 
or  the  way  of  training  up  youth  of  India  in 
the  knowledge  of  Glod,'  Cambridge,  1669, 
S4mo  (the  only  known  copy  is  in  the  library 
of  the  university  of  Ediuourgb,  see  Tbuh- 
BULL,  p.  40).  16.  '  Indian  Dialogues,'  Cam- 
bridge, 1071,  square  16mo  (copies  in  Bodleian 
uidJUraox  Libraries).  IT.'TheLo^okFrimer, 
some  It^cal  notions  to  initiate  the  Indians 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  rule  of  reason,  and 
to  know  how  to  make  use  thereof,  espemlly 
for  the  instruction  of  such  as  are  teachers 
among  them,  composed  for  the  use  of  the 
prayinglndians'  [Cambridge]  M.  J[(An8on], 
1672,  32mo  (in  Indian,  with  interlinear 
tran^tion,  copies  in  the  Bodleian  and  the 
British  Museuin).  18.  'The  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  in  the  History  of  the  Humiliation 
and  Sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ  fiom  his  In- 
carnation to  his  Death  and  Burial,'  Boston, 
J.  Foster,  1678,  4to.  19. '  A  Brief  Answer 
to  a  small  book  by  John  Norcot  on  Infant 
BaptinUf'  Boston,  1679,  Bvo  (Lenox  copy 
unique).  20.  'Dving  Speeches  of  several 
Indians/  Cambridge  [about  1080],  18mo 
(Lenox  copy  unique ;  reprinted  in  'oabbath 
at  Home,*  1868,  p.  3SS,  and  partly  in  Dunton's 
'Letters,' Prince  Soc.l867j.  21.  'Shepard'a 
Sincere  Convert  translated  into  the  Indian 
Language,*  Cambridge,  1689,  sm.  8vo  ('  Samp- 
wutteahae  Quinnui^iekompaiMenin,*  See.) 


{The  best  and  most  cMDplete  life  is  that 
C.  Francis  (Lib.  of  Aiienoaa  Biography,  by 
J.  Sparks,  vol.  r.,  Boston,  1880) ;  Idie  fine  is  ^ 
Cotton  Mather,  ISdl.afterwudBineorporated  in 
his  Mftgnftli*  Ghristj  AmerioaDa,  170^  ;  of  luss 
importanoe  are  the  dififereut  biographicul  sketches 
by  a.  B.  Cavwly  (Boston,  1882),  H.  A.  S.  Dear- 
born (Boxbnrv,  1850),  M.  Moore  (Boston,  1822), 
J.8.Stevens(Cbeahant^l874).  EngraviDKaofjior- 
traits,  locfilitiee,  &c.,And  facsimiles  of  baDavriting 
are  to  be  seen  in  J.  Winaor's  History  of  America, 
vol  iii.,  end  Memorial  History  of  Soston,  vol.  i. 
(especially  chaptns  on  the  Indiana  of  Eastern 
Massachusetts  and  the  Indian  tongue  and  itA  lan- 
guage). SeealsoAppIeton'sCyeloceediaof  Ameri- 
can Biography,  1887,  voL  v.;  F.  3.  Anderson's 
Hiatory  (tf  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Colonies, 

1866.  U.  188.  ftc. ;  a  a.  Drake's  Boston,  1857; 
Orak^  Town  of  Bozboiy,  1878 ;  Biglow's  His- 
toiy  of  Natick,  1830;  Oras's  Idfe  and  Times 
of  Baxter,  1880.  3  voU.  For  genealogical  in- 
formation see  W.  Winters's  Memorials  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  1882  (also  Hist,  and  Geo. 
Better,  1874,  xxviii.  140);  W.  H.  EUot'a 
Qeaealggy  of  the  Eliot  Family,  by  Porter,  1854 ; 
W.  H.  'Wliitmore's  Eliot  Genealogy,  I8fi6,  and 
in  Xew  Engl.  Hist,  and  Oen.  B<g.  July  1869  ; 
Savage's  Oenealogical  Di^.  A  list  of  the  tmets 
relating  to  the  Indians  is  given  by  Francis 
^ife,  pp.  845-60)  and  in  TrumbnU's  Origin  and 
Early  rrogrms  of  Indian  Missions  in  New  Eng- 
land, 1874,  from  Amer.  Antiq.  Soo.  Proe.  Bib- 
liographies at  Eliot's  wrttinga  are  in  J.  DuBton's 
Letters  from  NewSngjand  (Priuee'SoG.},  Bnstoa, 

1867,  pp.  204-6,  and  ill  the  reprint  of  Eliot'a 
Brief  Narrative  by  Msrvin,  1868,  S-16. 
See  also  Thomas's  lustoiy  of  Printing  in  AmeiKa, 
1874,  a  vols.:  CCaUagban's  Editions  of  the 
Holy  ScriptoiflS,  printed  in  America,  I86I ; 
De^i^r's  Coogregationaltsm,  1880;  field's  Esny 
towards  an  £dian  Bibliography,  1873  ;  Sabin's 
Dictionary  of  Books  relating  to  Amorica,  vi. 
134-42;  Brinley  Catalogue.]  H.  B.  T. 

ELIOT, -Sib  THOMAS  (1490  P-164d), 
diplomatist  and  BuUior.   [See  Eltoi.] 

ELIOTT,  Sib  DANIEL  (1798-1872),  In- 
dian civilian,  fourth  son  of  Sir  William  EUiott, 
sixth  baronet  of  Stobs,  Roxburghshire,  was 
borii  on  S  March  1798.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Edinburgh  Acad6sry,and,  ha viof  received 
a  nomination  for  the  East  bidia  Compaoj'B 
dnlBemoe,proceededtoMadra8inl8l7.  He 
Boon  flhowea  a  deraded  aptitude  for  the  study 
of  Indian  languages  and  Indian  law.  In  1 822 
he  was  wpointed  deputy  Ta  mil  translator, 
and  in  1823  Maritha  translator  to  the  Hadna 
government,  and  deputy  secretary  to  the 
board  of  revenue.  In  1827  he  became  secre- 
tary to  the  board  of  revenue,  and  in  1836  « 
member  of  the  board.  In  December  18S8  he 
was  nominated,  on  account  of  hia  profound 
knowledge  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
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Madraspresidency,  to  be  the  Madras  member 
of  the  Indian  law  conuniasion  then  sitting 
at  Oalcutta  under  the  prendency  of  Macaulay 
to  draw  up  the  Indian  codes.  On  16  F^. 
1S48  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
cotmcil  at  Madras^  and  in  1860  became  presi- 
dent of  the  revenue,  marine,  and  colLwe  boards 
oi  tiutt  ffovemment,  and  he  returned  to  En^ 
land  in  186S  on  eompleting  his  five  years  in 
that  offiee.  He  did  not  expect  to  return  to 
India,  but  when  the  East  Ijidia  Compuiy 
deoded  in  1864  to  form  a  supreme  l^ialative 
eoundl  f(V  all  India,  Eliott  was  appointed  to 
rBprewat  Madras  upon  it.  He  accepted  and 
remained  in  Calcutta  as  member  of  tne  legi^ 
latire  eonncil  until  1869,  when  he  left  India 
Bnally.  After  the  order  of  the  Star  of  In^ 
was  extended  in  1866,  and  divided  into  three 
classes,  Eliott  was  the  first  Madras  civiliaa 
to  become  a  K.G.S.I.  (in  1867).  Eliott,  who 
married  in  1818  Geoigina,  daughter  of  tiene* 
ral  Oeoige  Russell  of  the  Bengal  army,  and 
left  a  family  of  four  sons  and  ux  dau^ters, 
died  at  The  Boltons,  West  Brompton,  on  80 
Oct.  1873. 

[Timw,  2  Nor,  1872 ;  East  India  I>trectorios ; 
Farter's  Baionetage;  Hardvieke^  Knij^tage; 
frinaep's  Madras  CiTilians.]  H.  H.  S. 

ELIOTT,  GEORGE  AUGUSTTUS,  first 
Babok  Hutheikld  n717-1790),  defen- 
der of  Gibraltar,  seventn  son  of  Sii  Gilbert 
Eliott,  third  baronet,  of  Stobs,  Roxbuivhsbire, 
was  bom  at  Stobs  (HI  26  Dec.  1717.  L&moet 
Scotchmen  of  his  period  he  wageduoetedat  the 
uniTersitT  of  Leyden,  and  he  then  woceeded, 
tfy  special  penniBsion,to  the  Frenon  military 
ooltege  of  La  where  he  reeeiTed  whtA 
was  Bupposedtobe the  best  militatyedneation 
afthetune.  He  first  saw  serrioe  as  a  volun- 
teer with  the  IVassiati  army  in  the  campaigns 
ofl785and  17S6.  When  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land he  went  through  a  course  of  inatruotion 
at  Woolwich,  and  reoWTed  his  commission  in 
the  English  army  aaa  field  engineer.  At  thia 
period  there  was  no  regular  corps  of  sappers 
and  miners,  and  engineer  officers  generally 
held  commissions  as  well  in  the  caTury  or  in- 
fantry. Young  Eliott  was  therefore  gazetted 
to  the  2nd  horse  grenadier  guards,  which  after- 
wards became  the  2nd  lire  guards,  as  a  cor- 
net in  1789.  Hisimcle,  ColoneUamesEliott, 
then  commanded  the  regiment,  and  George 
Eliott  was  speedily  promoted  lieutenant  and 
appointed  odjutuit.  He  served  with  tiiis 
lament  tJiroughout  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
auoeessuxi  finxn  1742  to  1748,  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  where  he  was 
wounded,  and  at  Fontenoy.  He  purchased 
his  ewtaincy  while  on  servioe,  in  174^  his 
aiigOR^inl749,andhiBlieatenant*«ul<»i^y 


in  1761,  when  he  reaigned  his  comnusuon 
as  field  engineer.  Geo^  II,  who  had  a 
great  personal  liking  for  Eliott,  mode  him 
his  aide-de-caiBp  in  1756,  and  when  it  was 
decided  to  equip  some  regimente  of  light 
cavalry  after  the  moded  of  the  fiunous  Prus> 
aion  husson  of  Frederick  dw  Great,  he  was 
selected  to  raise  one,  and  waajnuetted  colo- 
nal  of  the  let  li^t  horse  on  10  Match  1768. 
At  the  head  of  thia  njpment  Eliott  greatly 
distinguuhed  himself  m  Gemuuiy  tluough- 
out  the  campaigns  of  1769, 1760,  and  1761, 
and  was  repeatedly  thanked  by  Prince  Fer^ 
dinond  far  his  aervices.  He  was  a  military 
enthusiast,  and  made  his  regiment  a  pattern 
to  the  army,  and  he  was  particularly  noted  for 
the  core  which  he  took  to  moke  his  troopers 
comfortaUe  in  their  quarters,  though  he  him- 
self was  a  perfect  Spartan  in  the  field,  living 
on  vegetanon  diet,  and  drinking  nothmg  but 
water.  He  was  promoted  major-genenl  in 
June  1769.  He  commanded  the  cavalry  as 
brigadierf^enenl  in  the  descent  u]Km  the 
French  oosst  in  176L  and  was  sent  aa 
second  incommudtotheEarlof  Albeauurle 
in  the  expedition  to  Cuba.  During  the  fierce 
fighting  and  the  terrible  ravages  of  disease 
whidi  decimated  the  English  army  in  that 
island,  he  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his 
valour  and  oonstaney.  He  retanied  to  Eng- 
bnd  in  1763,  after  the  capture  of  Havana. 
He  wa«  promoted  lieutenant-general  in  1765. 
As  second  in  command  he  received  a  large 
share  of  the  prize  money  of  Havana,  and  with 
it  purchased  the  estate  of  Heathfidd  in  Sue- 
sex,  bom  which  he  afterwards  took  his  title. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  seven  years'  war 
Geo^  in  reviewed  Etiott's  regiment  of  light 
horse  in  Hyde  Fadt,  and  after  expressing  nis 
astonishment  at  its  admirablB  condition  and 
^[ieiemT^,  asked  its  colonel  what  honour  he 
coidd  confer  upon  it,  when  the  general  in 
courtly  fiishion  begged  that  it  might  be  called 
^e  royal  r^;iment.  The  regiment  was  ao- 
eordinglv  renamed  the  16th,  or  king's  own 
royal  light  dragoons,  a  designation  now  borne 
1^  its  successor,  the  l6th  hussars.  Eliott  was 
at  the  close  of  1774  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  a  poet  which 
be  held  only  until  1776^  when,  tnere  being 
every  prospect  that  Spam  as  well  as  IVance 
would,  under  the  arrangement  of  the  pacte 
de  /amille,  take  advantage  of  the  rebellion  in 
America  to  attack  Ei^Iand,  an  experienced 
KDvuntHT  woe  needed  tor  the  fortress  of  Gi- 
baxltor,  and  Eliott  was  selected  for  the  post. 
The  Spaniards  had  never  been  reconciled  to 
the  possesmon  by  the  English  of  Oibnitar ; 
to  recover  it  had  been  one  of  the  favourite 
schemes  of  every  prominent  Spanish  statefr- 
man  fipom  Aiberoni  to  Wall,  and  Eliott  was 
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specially  instructed  to  put  the  fortreea  into 
a  conditioa  of  defence  and  to  be  j[«epared 
for  an  attack.  He  had  aome  time  in  which 
to  put  the  defuices  into  good  repair,  for 
it  was  not  until  1779  that  the  Spaniards 
turned  their  land  blockade  of  the  Ibrferess 
intoatflffularsieceb^aeaaadland.  Brink- 
water*!  biBbay  of  this  &m<niB  si^,  which 
lasted  for  three  yean,  has  become  an  English 
cUsac,  and  in  it  wiU  be  found  abundant 
proofs  of  the  metgy  and  aUlify  of  Eliott. 
All  tiie  efforts  of  ike  ffreatest  eagjneers  of 
the  time,  even  IV Arson's  invoition  of  firing 
red-hot  shot,  fliiled  to  make  an  impresedon  on 
the  defences,  and  the  assaults  on  the  land  side 
were  easily  repulsed.  Far  more  formidable 
to  the  garrison  than  the  bombardment  was 
the  close  blockade  by  sea  and  land,  and  in  the 
second  year  of  the  Eliott's' little  force 
was  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  fe^ 
mine.  He  could  not  have  held  out  much 
longer,  in  spite  of  all  his  firmness,  had  not 
Rear-admiral  Lord  Howe  by  breaking  the 
Uodcade  brou^t  a  convc^to  the  beleaguered 
gaAison  after  one  of  the  most  brilliant  naval 
actions  of  the  war.  On  the  eonclunon  of 
peace  and  the  cessation  of  the  siege  Eliott 
returned  to  England,  where  he  recdved  the 
rewards  winch  ne  desenred.  He  was  made 
a  kidght  of  the  Batih,  and  on  14  June  1787 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Heath6eld, 
baron  of  Gibraltar.  He  died  at  Aix-Ia^ 
ChRpelle  of  palsy,  two  days  before  he  had  in- 
tended to  start  toT  Gibraltar,  on  6  July  1790, 
and  was  buried  in  Heathfield  Ghurch.  He 
married,  On  8  June  1748,  Anne  Pollezfeu, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Francis  Henry 
Drue,  last  baronet,  of  Buckland  Abbey, 
Devonshire.  By  her  he  left  a  dau^^iter  Anne 
and  a  son.  Fronds  Augustus  Eliott,  second 
lord  Heathfield,  whowas  colonel  sucoes^Tely 
of  the  29tti  It^t  dnufoons  (1795-7),  the 
L*Oth  li^ht  dragoons  (1797-1810),  and  the 
1st  or  king's  dngoon  guards  (1810  to  death^, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  general;  on  hts 
death  on  26  Jan.  1813  the  peerage  became  ex- 
tinct. The  first  lord's  daughter,  Anne,  mar- 
ried John  Traytou  Fuller  of  Ashdown  Park, 
I  udsex,  whose  third  son,  Thomas,  assumed 
the  surnames  of  Eliott-Drake  in  1613  on 
succeeding  to  the  estates  of  the  Eliotts  and 
Drakes  on  the  second  lord's  death,  and  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1821.  The  features  of 
the  defender  of  Gibraltar  are  well  known 
from  the  magnificent  portrait  of  him  8ir 
Joshua  Reynolds  now  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, 

[Army  lists ;  Chambers's  Emiotet  Scotsmen ; 

Viretelly's  Georgian  Biography ;  Foster's  Buo- 
netagc ;  and  especially  DriuJcxrater's  Two  Sieges 
efOibraltar.l  H.M.a. 


EUZABETH,  queen  of  Edward  IV 
(1487  P-149S),  was  t£e  daughter  of  Sir  Ri- 
chard Woodville  or  Wyderille,  afterward* 
Earl  lUveiB,  by  his  marriage  with  Jaquetta, 
duchess  of  Bedford,  widow  of  that  duke  of 
Bedford  who  was  re^t  tit  Fmuse  dnr- 
inff  Henry  VFs  minon^.  Alxaost  all  the 
woodviUe  &iiiily  seon  to  have  oomUned 
amlHtion  with  a  lore  (tf  duvalry,  and  the 
first  considerable  step  in  their  rise  was  this 
marriage  of  Sir  Riraiazd  with  a  dowager 
duchess  who  was  daughter  of  Peter  de  Lux- 
embourg, late  count  of  St.  PoL  Ittookplace, 
or  at  least  was  discovered,  Tery  early  in  1437, 
having  been  effected  without  license  from  the 
king  of  Eiujand,  and  greatly  to  the  disgust 
of  the  bride's  brother,  Louis,  then  count  of 
St.  Pol,  and  of  her  uncle,  the  bi^op  of 
Terouenne  (Stow,  jinttalt,  p.  876,  ed.  1616). 
The  consequence  was  that  Sir  Riciiard  haid 
to  pa^  the  long  1,000/.  for  his  transgression 
and  for  liberty  to  enjoy  the  lands  of  hu  wife'a 
dowry}  but  he  diA  -raluaUe  service  m  tiw 
French  wars,  in  reward  tot  ^rhjch  he  waa 
created  Baron  lUven  by  Henry  VI  in  14418^ 
long  before  Edward  IV  was  attracted  the 
charms  of  his  dau^ter. 

Sir  Richard  was  r^arded  as  the  handsomest 
man  in  England.  His  bride,  too,  was  remark- 
able for  her  beauty.  They  had  a  fkmily  of 
seven  sons  and  six  daughters,  of  whom  EUza» 
beth  was  the  eldest,  Mm  probably  in  14S7, 
within  a  year  after  her  parents'^  marriage 
(the  date  1431  hitherto  given  is  absurd,  b^ng 
fouryearab^retheDukeofBedford'sdeath). 
Nothing  is  known  of  her  early  life  except 
that  we  find  two  letters  addressed  to  her  be- 
fore her  first  marriage,  the  one  hy  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  and  the  other  by  the  great 
Earl  cf  Warwick,  both  in  &vDur  of  a  certain 
Sir  Hugh  John,  irbo  wished  to  be  her  hus- 
band (Art^aologia,  xxix.  182).  She,  how- 
ever, actually  married  Sir  John  Grey,  son 
and  heir  of  Edward  Grey,  lord  Ferrera  of 
Groby,  who  should  have  succeeded  to  his 
father's  title  in  1467,  but  is  spoken  of  hy 
all  historians  simply  as  Sir  John  Grey.  Aflter 
this  marriage  it  appean  that  she  became  one 
of  the  four  ladies  cu  the  bedchamber  to  Mai^ 
^aret  of  Anjou,  in  whose  wardrobe-book  she 
IS  mentioned  as '  Lady  Isabella  Grey*  (the 
name  Isabella  was  in  those  days  a  mere  varia- 
tion of  Elizabeth).  Her  husband  was  killed 
at  the  second  battle  of  St.  Albans  in  1461, 
fighthifr  on  the  Lancastrian  «de.  She  was 
thus  loft  a  widow  wiA  two  sons,  &i  Thomas 
and  Bit  Riduurd  Grejr,  in  the  vcnry  year  that 
Edward  IV  became  king,  and  tba  lands  wbidi 
she  should  have  had  as  her  dower  appear  to 
have  been  forfeited  or  withheld.  In  her 
poverty  she  made  persona]  suit  to  the  king 
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tot  thwr  xeetontKan  upon  his  Tuitiog  bar 
mother  «t  Grafton  [aee  £vwabd  IV]. 

EdvSfd'sflxBt  tiwagfatiwen  to  takeadi*' 
huwaralila  adrntaffa  of  hit  soppUantt  hut 
Ab  withiteod  all  wbn  to  be  hu  panmoor 
and  ao  incseaeed  hia  pawion  by  her  zofusal 
that,  vithoat  afelai^  tbe  advice  of  his  counr 
oiUorsi  who  he  hAeir -would  oppose  hia  wishes, 
he  made  op  his  mind  to  marry  her.  The 
wedding  took  place  at  Grafton  early  in  tha 
moming  of  1  May  146^  none  being  present 
but  tike  parties  themselreft,  the  Duehess  of 
Bedfbidt  the  priest;  two  ||eatlemen, '  and  a 
yom^fmantonelptbepnestdng.*  The  fact 
was  very  carefully  kept  eeoret,  and  the  )da^, 
after  epending  t2u<ee  or  four  hours  with  hw 
bride,  left  her  for  Stonv  Stratford,  where  it 
vassaiposed  diat  bo  nad  returned  to  test, 
aftar  m  w**  bantiBg.  A,  day  or  two  later, 
itkMid,-bs  Mot  a  massage  toJxKtBinn 
thab  he  would  ooaw  and  ^ij him  aTisit,aiid. 
be  VM  reoeiTed  again  at  waikonf  where  he 
stayed  four  dayt,  this  ,  time  as  an  avowed' 
meelf  thoogh  not  as  an  avowed  son-in-law, 
Hie  Inide  being  ao  seeietiy  brought  to  bia 
bed  tiiat  haxily  ai^  OM  hneir  It  exo^  her 
mother. 

The  marriage  was  made  known  at  Michael- 
mas, with  resulto  which  piindp^v  belong 
to  politieal  histoiy  [see  Edwaxp  IV].  The 
queen's  infloenee  was  also  apparent  in  the 
uvanoemeut  of  her  own  reutions.  Her 
sistu  Margaret  was  married  in  October  to 
Thomas,  lord  Haltravara,  who  many  yearn 
aftar  succeeded  his  &ther  as  Earl  of  ArandaL 
AneCher  sister,  Maiy,  wis  married  two  yean 
lator  to  Wiifiam,  sen  and  hur  of  iLmdHe»* 
bat,  who  afker  succeeding  his  lather  as  Earl 
of  ^mfaroke,  exchanged  that  tiUe  for  the 
earidom  of  Huntingdon.  Other  deters  also 
wereir^  provided  f<v  in  marria|^  and  Lord 
Binrers,  tiie  queen's  father,  from  bemg  a  sim^ 
baron  vras  promoted  to  an  earldom.  All  this 
ezoted  mueh  envy*  Bat  a  very  justifiable 
indignation  was  felt  at  the  marriage  procured 
for  her  brother  John,  for  the  young  man,  who 
was  only  twen^  yean  old,  consented  to  be- 
oomethe  Ibiurtb  husband  of  Oatiuvine,  dwdiees 
ofNor&Uc,Bw<Hnan  of  near^  fourscore.  That 
sadi  a  match  should  have  led  to  much  un- 
hsppinesa  is  only  what  we  nu|^  sspeet,  bat 
the  woxds  in  which  this  seems  to  be  mti- 
mated  by  WQliam  Wereester  ue  eugmMi- 
eal  to  modstn  readeit.  'VindictABeniaidi,' 
ha  says, '  inter  eosdem  postea  patuit.' 

Tlu  queen's  relations  were  exceedingly 
napopnlar,  not  otdy  with  the  old  nobility, 
wlunn  thOT  supplanted,  but  with  tha  common 
peopU.  This  was  shown  the  manifastos 
iniblished  b;^  the  insurgents  in  Robin  of 
Redesdale's  tnsuneoticai.  and  evan  in  the 


very-Old  oi  Edward's  reign  strong  indlca^ 
tions  of  the  same  fact  appear  in  contemparsry 
TMaedB(QAajama&,Jj(rB<if£iehardIII,A.fp. 
pp.  S99~i).  The  queen  herself  does  not 
appear  to  have  poasesaed  those  conciliattKy 
qualitiee  which  would  have  diminished  the 
prejudice  entertained  against  her  as  an  up- 
start, and  it  is  clear  that  she  and  her  teUr- 
tions  were  a  great  cause  of  the  dissenwoas 
which  prevailed  in  Edward's  £uai]y. 

She  was  crowned  at  Westminster  on  Whit- 
sandAy,26  May  1466.  The  first  Ihree  children 
of  the  marria^  were  all  girla — Elisabeth, 
Mary,  and  Cecily.  One  of  the  kiog'a  physi- 
cians named  Master  Dominick  had  assured 
him  the  queen  was  about  to  give  him  a  son 
on  her  first  confineibent ;  and  her  delivery 
ha  stood  in  tbe  second  chamber  anxious  to 
gat  tiw  first  news.  As  soon  as  he  hoard  the 
child  cry  b£  inquired  seoretdy  at  the  chamber 
door  'what  the  queenhftd,'  <ni  which  he  was 
answered  by  one  of  th6  ladies^ '  Whatsoever 
the  qnerai's  grace  hath  here  within,  sure  it  is 
that  a  fool  atandelh  there  without.' 

Except  a  visit  to  Norwich  with  the  king 
in  1468  (P<sa^  LAtUrt,  ii.  354-6),  there  is 
little  to  record  in  the  domestic  life  of  Elizap' 
beth  till  the  time  that  her  husband  was 
driven  abroad  in  1470.  Just  before  receiving 
the  news  of  his  flight  she  had  victusUed  and 
fortified  the  Tower  aseinst  any  enemies  who 
might  &ttackit,lnit  hearing  that  he  had  fled 
the  kiiwdom  to  avoid  beini^  made  prisoner 
by  the  Neril^die  hastily  withdrew  mto  the 
sanetnaxy  at  WestminsteA  where  she  gave 
Inrtii  to  bei  eldest  son  [see  £dwabs  Tl 
TheresheremuneclhalfayeaririiileHenryVI 
was  restored  and  her  hnsosnd  attainted,  but 
in  Aiail  following  her  husband,  having  re- 
turned, came  and.delivered  her  £iom  her  con- 
finement and  lodged  her  at  Baynwd's  Castie, 
where  tiiey  rested  together  one  niribt  before 
he  quitted  London  again  to  fight  Warwick 
atBamet.  Some  time  after  thwe  events  she 
was  prused  by  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Oonunons  fbr  her  '  womanly  behaviour  and 
great  oonstuu^ '  while  her  husband  was  be- 
yond the  sea  i^ArchMtlogia,  xxvi.  260). 

In  September  1471  she  went  on  pilgrimage 
with  the  king  to  Cuiterlnuy  (Pofton  Lettm, 
ui.  17).  In  1473  she  a^fpears  to  have  ao- 
conmaniad  him  on  a  visit  to.  Oxford,  vAeie 
her  DEotbar,  Idond.  Woodtill^  who  had  just 
been  eleeted  ehansellor  of  the  unrra(sity,r^ 
ceived  them  with  an  oration.  Early  bi  1473 
she  was  in  Wales  with  the  ^nce,  her  ^est 
son  by  the  king  (td,  iii.  83).  But  the  chief 
events  in  her  life  after  her  husband's  restora* 
tion  were  the  birtbs  of  her  children.  In 
1471  she  had  a  daughtn,  who  died  youns, 
and  was  buried  at  Westotinster.  Btobara, 
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her  second  sod  by  King  Edward,  was  bom 
at  Kkrewsbury  on  17  Aug.  1473.  A  third 
son,  George,  vho  died  ^oung,  was  also  born 
at  ShrewsbuiT,  according  to  an  old  genoa- 
logy,  in  March  U7S  (doubtless  1474  of  our 
re^oning,  considering  the  date  of  the  pre< 
vioua  birth*).  The  remEuning  children  were 
a  daughter,  Anne,  bom  at  Westminafu'  en 
2  Not.  1475,  and  two  other  daug^iters,  named, 
the  one  Catherin^j  bom  before  August  1470, 
and  the  other  Bridget,  the  youngest  of  the 
family,  bom  "at  Eltham  on  10  Nov.  1480 
(compare  Nicolas,  prefatory  remarks  to  Privy 
FitrMBirpen»eiqf£lizabetAo/york;  uidtfae 
Oent.  Mag.  tat  1631,  vol.  ci.  pt.  i.  p.  24). 

In  1476,  when  Edward  Iv  made  his  will 
at  Sandwich  before  creasing  the  aea  to  ia- 
vada  France,  he  appointed  his  wile  to  be 
prindpal  executrix,  out  made  no  special  prt>- 
Tision  fcr  her  beyond  her  dower,  except  se^ 
ouiing  to  her  some  household  goods  as  pri- 
vate property  and  ordaining  that  the  marriage 
portions  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  daugn- 
ters  should  be  c<mditional  on  her  approval 
of  the  marriages  contracted  by  them  {Er- 
eerpta  Historica,  9fS&,  376).  Soon  aiber  this 
we  find  evidence  of  tiie  ilJ-wiU  borne  to  her 
by  Clarmce,  who,  when  his  duchess  dted 
in  the  end  of  1476,  attributed  lur  deaih  to 
poison  administered  by  her  attendants  and 
sorcery  practised  by  the  queen.  Theintevesta 
of  the  duke  and  of  the  qveen  seem  to  have 
been  much  opposed  to  each  other.  The  for- 
mer, after  the  death  of  Oharles  the  Bold, 
duke  of  Burafundy,  in  1477^  sought  by  the 
medium  of  his  wster,  the  widowed  duchess, 
to  obtain  his  daughter  and  heiress,  Mary,  ia 
marriage.  To  mis  Edward  was  strongly- 
opposed,  as  the  possession  of  so  rich  a  duehy 
could  not  bat  have  made  him  dangerously 
powerful.  Yet  the  queen's  brother,  Anthony, 
earl  Rivers,  aspired  to  Uie  same  lady's  hand, 
and  Elizabeth,  perhaps  after  Clarence's  death, 
wrote  to  the  Duchees  Mai^ret  asking  her  to 
favour  his  suit,  which,  however,  was  rejected 
with  disdain  by  the  council  of  Flanders  as 
totally  unsuitable  in  point  of  rank. 

In  1476,  just  before  the  death  of  Clarence, 
took  place  toe  mania^  of  the  child,  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  the  king's  second  son,  then 
only  in  his  nxth  year,  with  Anne  Howbray, 
a  mere  babe  in  her  ^ird  year,  dau|^ter  and 
heiress  of  the  last  Dnke  of  Norfolk,  who  had 
died  without  mole  issue  the  year  before.  It 
18  difficult  to  say  positively  that  this  match 
was  more  dne  to  Uie  queen's  influence  than 
to  Edward's  own  policy ;  but  it  seems  to 
have  much  in  common  with  the  selfish  alli- 
ances, some  of  them  quite  nnnatursl,  pro- 
cured by  the  queen  for  ner  own  relations. 

On  tfaedeath  of  Edward  IV  in  1483  strong 


evidmoo  soon  appeared  of  the  jealousy  with 
which  Elizabeth  and  her  relations  were  r»< 
garded.  Although  Edward  had  on  hkdeath- 
'  bed  oonjored  the  lords-  about  him  to  fingefc 
their  dusenriona,  aftspiciMi  »t  once  rvvi^d 
j  when  the  quem  proposed  in  council  that  her 
son,  young  Edward  V,  should  oono  np  fitm 
Wueswitii  a  strong  escort.  Hastings  thraat- 
.  ened  to  retire  to  Calus,  where  he  was  g»< 
I  vemoT,  if  the  escort  was  greater  than  was 
necessary  for  the  prince's  safety,  and  the 
^ueen  was  obliged  to  ^nomise  that  it  diould 
not  exceed  two  thoasand  horse.  Her  son, 
the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  however,  bmng  con- 
stable of  the  Tower,  equipped  suae  vessels 
as  if  fbr  war.  Hi*  whole  Woodvillo  party 
clearly  expected  dut  th^  vonld  bava  n 
etni^le  to  maintain  'lAwnuelTas,  asd  when 
Gloucester  and  Bndtin^iam,  overtaking  the 
young  king  on  his  way  up  to  Loodon,  ar- 
rested his  uncle,  Rivers,  his  half-brother, 
Lord  Richard  Grey,  and  their  attendaata, 
Vaughan  and  Hswte,  the  act  seems  to  have 
met  with  the  oonUal  ap^tjval,  not  only  of 
Hastings,  but  even  of  the  ettiiems  of  London. 

Elizabeth  threw  herself  into  the  sanctuary 
at  'Westminster,  takini^  with  her  her  Seoond 
son  and  her  five  surviving  dou^tere,  aud 
conveying  thither  in  great  haste  a  mass  of 
persooal  property  and  furniture,  to  moke 
easv  entrance  for  which  her  servants  aotooUy- 
I  Iffolie  down  Uie  walla  which  esoonted  tha 
palaoe  from  the  aanotnarr.   While  this  z«- 
1  moval  was  going  on,  Arduudibp  Retbatbsm 
'  came  to  her  and  endeavonred  to  allay  hut 
\  fears,  asmring  her  that  if  they  set  aside  yom^ 
I  Edward  he  would  crown  his  brother,  the 
i  Duke  of  YoA,  whom  she  had  with  her  in 
the  sanctuary.   As  some  sort  of  security  for 
t  his,  he  vny  improperly  placed  the  great  seal 
'  for  a  while  in  her  hands,  but  he  soon  re- 
pented his  indiscretion  and  sent  for  it  again. 

Elisabeth  remained  in  sanctuary  during 
the  whole  of  the  brief  nominal  reun  of  her 
son,  Edward  V.  She  certainly  had  little 
reason  to  trust  the  protector  Gloneeeter,  who 
on  13  June,  in  that  celebreted  soene  in  the 
council  chamber  in  the  Tower,  very  abaurdW 
accused  her  of  conspiring  against  him  with 
Jane  Shore,  and  practising  wHohotaft  by 
which  his  arm  was  with«ed.  Yet,  notw^l^ 
standing  the  'violent  issue  of  tha*  day^  pro- 
ceedings in  the  exeevtion  of  Hastings,  she 
let  henelf  be  pnsnaded  by  GardtDal  Bour- 
chiOT  the  ver^  MtAday  after  to  deliver  up 
her  (mly  remaining  son  out  of  sanctuary  to 
keep  company  with  his  brother  in  the  Towor. 
Then  followed,  almost  immediately,  the  nsup- 
pation  of  Rii^ard  III,  and,  a  Uttte  later,  the 
murder  of  both  the  young  princes  whom  tlia 
usurper  had  in  his -power. 
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T^at  lUcliard  lost,  even  hjhit  oBurpation, 
a  certain  amount  of  popularity  which  ae  had 
enk^ed  aa  protector,  is  distlnotly  stated  bj 
Ewiyan,  and  from  the  worda  of  another  cent- 
tunporary  writer  it  iB  clear  that  unnehen- 
mms  were  inunediatetrentertoinea  nur  the 
aafMy  of  the  piincea.  Flam  wezsfimned  for 
getting  aoBie  of  tiMttr  aisten  oat  of  sanctuary 
and  txmyey'Otg  them  seoretljr  almad,  even 
b^we  the  mnnler  was  knoWD  ot  the  rebel- 
lion of  B«<^ingham  had  broken  ont.  But 
Richard  Aurrounded  the  sanctuary  with  a 
guard,  and  the  total  fjulure  of  Bnckiugham's' 
rebellion  in  October  eztingimhed  for  a  time 
all  hope  of  getting  rid  of  the  tyrant.  Hia 
title,  which  waa  founded  on  the  alleged  in- 
validity of  Edward  IV'a  marriage,  waa  con- 
6rmed  by  mrliament  in  January  1484,  and 
the  queen  dowafrer  was  offlcially  rew^ised 
only  as  '  dame  ELizabetii  Grey.  Neverthe- 
less Richard,  on  1  Mandi,  thought  it  right 
to  make  het  a  very  sc^emn  promise,  wit- 
nessed by  the  peers  of  the  reahn  and  the 
mayor  and  aldennen  of  London,  that  if  she 
and  her  daughters  wonid  come  out  of  sane- 
taarv  and  submit  to  him  he  would  make 
handsome  providott  for  their  Uvii^  and  find 
theyoungwdies  husbands.  His  object  clearly 
was  to  i^ke  her  abandon  hope  of  aid  from 
abroad,  for  ehe  had  already  consented  to  the 
project  for  manying  her  eldest  daughter  to 
the  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  it  waa  in  concert 
with  her  that  a  plan  had  been  laid,  which 
the  stormy  weather  frustrated,  for  Richmond 
to  invade  England  in  aid  of  Buckingham. 
She  now  apparently  had  lost  hope  of  Hich- 
mondl's  success,  for  she  not  onlv  accepted 
the  usurper's  offer  and  came  out  of  sdnotuaiy 
with  her  dauf^hters,  but  even  wrote  to  h^ 
son,  the  Mazquu  of  Dorset,  at  Puu,  advising 
him  also  to  desert  the  Earl  of  BicSimond's 
cause. 

^e  E!arl  of  Richmond  could  not  but  feel 
this  somewhat  when,  after  Bosworth  Field, 
he  became  king  of  England ;  bat  as  he  was 
clearly  pledged  to  marry  her  daughter,  he 
overiooked  ror  a  while  what  Elizabeth  had 
done  in  the  da^s  of  tyranny,  and  put  her,  for 
the  first  time, in  full  possession  other  rights 
BS  queen  dowager  (Bolls  of  Pari.  vi.  288). 
On  4  March  1486  she  received  a  grant  of  the 
main  portion  of  her  dower  lands  which  be- 
Icmged  to  l^e  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  next 
day  a  separate  grant  for  the  remainder^  nnder 
the  great  seal  of  England.  Bat  within  a 
year  what  was  llien  ^[ranted  waa  man  with- 
drawn from  her,  fbr  m  Pebrnary  1m7,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  Simnel's  rebellion,  Henry  VII 
held  a  council  at  Sheen,  where  it  was  deter- 
mined, amon?  other  things,  that  she  had  for- 
feited her  right  to  all  her  property  by  breaking 


promise  to  Henry  in  his  exile  aod  delivermg 
ber  daughters  into  Bichard's  hands.  She 
was,  tbereAire,  induced  to  wi&draw  into  the 
ahber  of  Betiaoitdeey,  where,  as  King  Ed- 
wa»r 8  widow,  she  was  entitled  to  apartmoite 
formeily  reserved  i<u  the  Saris  of  Olonoea- 
ter,  and  to  CMitent  henelf  with  a  pensioa 
of  four  hundred  marks  allowed  her  by  the 
king,  which  was  increased  ha  Fehruaiy  1490- 
to  &0L  The  lands  of  her  dower  were  given 
toher  danghter,the  queen  consort  (OULPBBiiL, 
MaterktUJbr  a  Bistory  of  Senry  VII,  il  143, 
148,  326,  819 ;  Ihtmt,  18  Feb.  b  Hen.  VU, 
m.  16),  and  she  herself  sank  into  a  retiroment^ 
from  which  she  only  emerged  on  special  oc- 
casions, leading,  as  we  are  informed  by  a 
contemporary,  'awretched  and  miserable  life' 
(Hall,  431).  A  project,  however,  waa  en- 
tertcuned,  not  long  after  her  diggrace  in  1487, 
for  marrying  her  to  James  HI  of  Scotland, 
who  had  just  become  a  widower  (Bmnif 
xii.  328) ;  and  at  the  dose  of  1489  she  waa 
with  her  daughter,  the  queen,  when,  soon 
after  the  Mrtih  of  the  FrinceeB  Ma^ret,  she 
received  in  her  chamber  an  embassy  from 
Fruioe,  headed  by  their  kinsman,  Franne, 
ueur  de  Luxemboa^  (Lbland,  (hibxtanea. 
iv.  249). 

In  1492  her  last  illness  overtook  her  at 
Bermondsey,  and  on  10  April  she  dictated 
her  will,  in  which  she  desired  to  be  buried 
at  Windsor  beside  her  husband,  and  having, 
as  she  expressly  says,  no  worldly  goods  to 
bequeath  to  the  queen,  her  daughter,  or  her 
other  children,  she  left  them  merely  h^  Mess- 
ing. She  died  on  8  June,  tlie  Friday  before 
"Vniifsunday,  and  as  it  was  her  own  request 
to  have  speedy  burial  with  littlepom^  her 
body  was  conveyed  by-  water  to  windsw  on 
the  Sunday,  without  any  ringing  of  betls. 
There,  on  the  Tuesday  fbllowing,  it  was  laid 
beside  thebody  of  King  Edward  in8t.George*s 
Chapel,  in  the  presence  of  all  her  daughters 
except  the  queen,  who  was  then  about  to  be 
confined. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  story  of  Elixabeth 
Woodville,  to  which  some  hi^y  romantic 
detsils  have  been  added,  on  no  apparent  au- 
thority, by  a  learned  but  fantastic  writtf  of 
the  last  century  (Prfivoet)  in  a  biography  of 
Marzaret  of  Ai^ou.  Her  marriage  with  Ed- 
ward was  a  romance  in  itself,  but  we  may 
safely  dismiss  the  story  of  her  fascinating 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  being  used  by 
Maigaret  as  a  lure  to  entrap  him. 

There  is  preserved  in  the  Becotd  Office  a 
letter  signed  by  Elizabeth  when  she  was 
queen  consort  and  addressed  to  Sir  William 
Stonor,  warning  him  against  interfering  with 
the  game  in  her  forests,  even  under  colour 
of  a  commission  frtmi  the  king,  her  husband. 
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It  ewftwnly  cwtb^s  the  im^eBwm  that  she 
WW  a  womto.  who  did  not  eaaily  forego  her 
ru^ts.  That  which  ii  most  to  her  honour 
of  her  recorded  acta  is  the  refouoding  and 
endowment  by  her  of  Queras'  GoU^,  Cam- 
bridge, which  her  rival,  Maq;aiet  m  Aiyou, 
had  founded  before  her.  There  is  a  porbrait 
of  her  in  the  hall  of  thia  oollfiig&  which  is 
ongrftved  in  Hias  Btriddand'a  'Queens  of 
Bi^land.' 

[Bogdale's  Baronage;  Fabysn's  Chronicle; 

Paiton  Letters;  Histnrv  fjf  'he  AiriTal  of  Ed- 
Trtrd  IV  (Cfamdfla  Soc.)i  TiViM  '  irorth'B Chronide 
(0aiD(L8o<;.) ;  Polydore  Ver^-<i  ;  Hall's  Chronicle 
(si*  1(HW);  AVjriwfit«r,  m  StevflDaon's  Wars 
of  tin  iEnglisli  id  Ymacti  (EoUs  Ser.)  ;  Colleo- 
taons  of  a  Loodoo  CiLiaen  aod  Three  fiftaenth- 
eQ&Liir;  Cfht'onidaA  (Cjimden  ^<>e.);  Arctueologia 
CaDtinnas  >■  147-9  ;  Crtmpln  H'fl  Mf^rials  for  a 
HJBtarj-of  Hpcry  VTI  [Ru]l."  S.  r.)  ;  AnmdelMS. 
98, f.  2&*^Brit.Miw.);  Hojal  Wills,  360;  Miss 
StriilldaDn  Jdves  ef  tha  ftueeaa  of  England. 
▼ol.ii.]  3.&, 

KUZABSTH,  queen  of  Henrr  Vn 
(1466-1603),  of  York,  the  eldest  child  of 
Edward  IV  and  Elisabeth  Woodville,  his 
uueen,  was  bom  at  Weetminster  Palace  on 
11  Feb.  1466.  She  was  baptised  in  the 
abbey  witih  much  pom^and  had  far  sponsors 
her  grandmother,  the  IhiclusB  of  York,  the 
Dui^eas  of  Bedfwd,  and  Warwick,  the  king- 
nulrar.  In  1467  the  mum  of  Qreat  Ln- 
ford  in  Bockinghamshire  was  granted  to  her 
for  life,  and  shortly  afterwards  400^  a  year 
was  asngned  to  thie  queen  for  the  expenses 
of  the  princeeaea  Eliaabeth  and  Kaiy.  la 
1469  Edward  arranged  that  she  should  marry 
George  NeriU,  whom  he  created  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford ;  but  as  the  bridegroom's  father,  the  Mar- 
quis  of  Montague,  turned,  like  the  other 
Nenlls,  against  the  king,  tne  match  was  set 
aside,  and  in  1477  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was 
d^raded.  In  1476,  when  Edward  was  on 
the  point  of  invading  France,  he  made  his 
will,  in  which  he  assigned  to  his  two  daugh- 
ten,  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  ten  thousand  marks 
each  for  their  marriages,  m  condition  that 
thOT  allowed  thenuelTeC  to  be  guided  in 
m»kitig  them  by  their  mother  the  queen  and 
by  the  prince  when  he  came  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion. But  only  two  months  later  Edward 
made  peace  with  France,  with  an  exjpreas  con- 
dition that  Elizabeth  should  be  mamed  to  the 
dauphin  as  soon  as  the  parties  were  of  suit^ 
able  age.  In  1476  her  dowry  was  settled, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  on  her  marriage  the 
expenses  of  conveying  her  to  France  should 
be  paid  by  Louie  XI.  In  1480,  she  being 
then  in  her  sixteenth  year,  Edward  sent  Lord 
Howard  and  Dr.  Langton  to  France  to  make 
further  arrangonentaj  but  Louis  had  other 


objects  in  view  and  had  no  intention  of  cobh 
pleting  the  marria^ 

Anmier  match  ts  aud  to  have  been  |hi>- 
posed  for  Elisabeth  at  one  time,  and  even 
u^ged  rather  strongly  by  her  &ther,  that  ia 
with  Henry,  earl  of  Rtohmond.  But  the 
tooth  airpeara  to  bo  that  the  earl  being  thens 
refugee  m  Brittanv,  Edward  waavery  anxious 
to  get  him  into  ms  hands,  and  nearly  boo- 
ceeded  in  parsuading  the  Duke  of  Brittany 
to  deliver  him  up,  pretending  that  he  had  no 
wish  to  keep  him  in  prison,  but  rather  to 
many  him  to  his  own  daughter.  The  sug- 
gestion certainly  was  not  nuMle  in  good  fiuto, 
for  Edward  had  already  engaged  his  dau^ter 
to  the  dauphin ;  but  tbB  mab^  suggested  wu 
probably  thou^  of  some  even  at  this 
early  period  a»  a  deuxaUe  mode  of  uniting 
the  cUiims  of  Lancaster  and  York.  After 
the  death  of  Edward  IV  in  April  1483,  his 
widow,  with  her  five  da  ughters  and  her  second 
eon,  Richard,  threw  herself  into  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Westminster,  in  feu  of  herbrodier- 
in-law,  Bichard,  duke  of  Qloucester,  who, 
however,  being  declared  protector,  actually 
induced  her  to  give  up  her  second  son  to  ke^ 
company  with  his  brother  Edward  Y.  Soon 
after  the  two  princes  disappeared,  and  Uiere 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  were  murdued. 

In  October  ooonrred  the  Dulra  of  BuekinG^ 
ham's  rebellion  against  Bichard  III,  which 
was  planned  in  concert  with  tlw  Countess  of 
HirfiWi^il^  and  which  if  aucoessf ul  woold 
have  nude  the  earl,  her  son,  king  two  yeara 
before  he  actually  came  to  the  throne.  It 
was  sgreed  among  the  confederates  that  the 
earl  should  many  Elizabeth,  who  was  now, 
bv  the  death  of  both  her  brothers,  heiress  ot 
Edward  IV.  Even  before  the  murder  took 
place  a  project  seems  to  have  been  enter- 
tained of  getting  her  or  some  of  her  mstera 
out  of  sanctuary  in  disguise  and  carried 
beyond  sea  for  security.  But  Bichard  sni^ 
rounded  the  mcmastecy  with  a  guard  under 
one  John  Nesfleld,  so  that  no  one  could  enter 
or  leave  the  sanctuary  without  permission, 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  dau^tera  re- 
mained in  confinement  fbr  taOj  ten  months 
withoutmuch  hope  of  more  conubrtable quar- 
ters. Meanwhile  Richard  had  called  a  par- 
liament which  confirmed  his  title  to  the 
crown  by  declaring  the  whole  issue  of  his 
brother  Edward  IV  to  be  bastards.  But  on 
1  March  1484  he  gave  the  Isdiee  a  written 
promise  that  if  they  would  come  out  of  sanc- 
tuary and  be  guided  by  him  they  should  not 
only  be  sure  of  their  lives  and  persons^  but  he 
would  make  suitable  provision  for  their  living 
and  marry  the  daughters  to  'gentlemen  bom/ 
giving  each  of  them  landed  property  to  the 
yearlyvalueof twohundredmarlu.  Thelorda 
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spiritual  Koi  tttnponl  and  the  knl  major 
ud  aldermen  of  Xaadxm  were  ea^d  to  vit- 
neiB  this  engagement,  wliieh  waa  evidently 
intended  to  SeSaoj  the  hoi|es  which  the  Ean 
of  Richmond  built  upon  hit  future  marriage 
with  Elizabeth  of  York,  and  it  was  so  iar 
succeeaful  liiat  not  only  did  the  ladies  leave 
sanctuary,  bat  the  queen  dowager  abandoned 
Richmond's  cause,  while  her  daughter  KliA^ 
betk  was  treated  with  so  much  attention  at 
court  that  strange  nuQours  arose  in  conse- 
quenoe.  It  was  noticed  particularly  that  at 
Ohriatmaa following  dresses  of  the  same  shape 
and  colour  were  deuvered  to  the  queen  ajod 
to  her,  from  which  it  was  eurmisea  by  some 
thatSiehard  intended  getting  rid  of  his  queeii: 
either  by  divonw  or  daath,  and  Uien  many-, 
ing  his  nieoe;  Whw  the  queen  aetuallj 
died  (m  16  Hareh  foUowing  (1486),  a  re- 
port at  once  got  abroad  that  this  marriage 
was  serioiubr  contemplated.  If  indeed  we  are 
to  believe  Sir  George  Buck,  a  seventeentb- 
century  antiquary  who  profeasee  to  write 
ft!omdocument8Tyevideiioe,£llua.beth  herself ' 
had  cherialied  the  hope  of  it  for  months,  and 
was  impatient  for  the  day  the  queen  would 
die.  No  one  else,  however,  appears  to  have 
seenthedocument  which  ocmTeys  so  serious  on 
impntatioii,  and  we  cannot  thmk  it  justified 
by  anything  we  really  know  of  Elizabeth's 
conduct  or  character.  The  report  never- 
tbdaaa  cmated  so  much  indwnation  that 
BichardP»  own  leadii^f  oouncilion  tndueed 
him  pvfaliely  to  diaavow  anj  such  intentions 
before  the  mayor  and  dtuens  cff  London. 
Anxious,  however,  to  discoun^  t^ie  Earl 
of  Richmond's  hopes,  he  sent  Elizabeth  to 
Sheriff  Button  Castle  in  Yorkshire,  where 
she  remained  till  the  battle  of  Bob w(»th  was 
footdit  in  August  following. 

'Hte  account  given  of  Euzabeth's  conduct 
at  this  tame  in  Uie  '8oiig  of  the  Lady  Bessy' 
is  no  lees  o^n  to  suspicion  in  some  matters 
than  that  ol  the  ontiquaiy  above  mentioned ; 
but  it  certainly  is  not  oltogetiier  fabulous. 
It  azhibite  Elizabeth  as  a  paragon  of  excel- 
lence, declarea  that  she  utterly  loathed  the 
proposal  of  King  liichard  to  put  away  his 
aneenand  many  he^  and  eets  forth  in  detail 
now  she  induoed  Lord  Stanly  to  intrigue 
against  the  usurper,  and  how  she  was,  in 
fact,  the  chief  orraniser  of  the  confederacy 
with  the  £arl  of  Richmond.  But  the  poem 
is  important  chiefly  as  having  oertunly  been, 
(at  least  in  its  original  form,  for  it  has  no 
doubt  been  a  good  deal  altered  in  parte)  the 
eompomtion  of  a  centempora^,  one  Hum- 
phrey Brweton,  a  searrant  of  Lord  Stanley, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Derby  ^  and  it  is  our  sole 
authority  for  several  facts  of  intereet  about 
EliMbeuif  recapUulated  b^y  Nicolas,  oa  fol- 


lows vis. :  That  she  *  waa  eapeoially  eomf 
mended  to  the  care  of  Lord  Stanly  dj  Ed- 
ward IV  on  his  deathbed ;  that  she  lodged 

in  his  house  in  London  after  she  quitted  the 
Banctuaiy ;  that  she  was  privy  to  the  rising 
in  fovour  of  Bichmond ;  that  she  could  write 
and  read  both  French  and  Spanish;  that 
Brereton  waa  sent  into  Cheshire  to  Stanley'a 
aon,  Lord  Strange,  to  hia  brother,  and  to 
other  relations,  ^treating  them  to  support 
Richmond's  cause;  and  tbathe  waa  the  beam 
of  letters  to  Heniy  in  Brittany,  together  with 
a  letter  and  a  ring  from  Elizabeth  to  him.' 
We  may  add  that  in  one  place  Elizabeth's 
golden  nur  is  incidaitaUy  referred  to,  uid 
we  have  got  peihi^  the  moat  trustworthy 
&ctB  in  a  mw  words. 

After  Beniy  VII  had  woo  the  battle  of 
BoewOTth  he  amt  for  Elizabeth.  Butalthough 
it  was  certainly  expected  that  he  would  have 
married  her  at  once,  and  that  she  wquld 
have  been  crowned  as  queen  on  SO  Oct.,  the 
day  of  his  coronation,  he  de&rred  manTiAg 
her  for  five  months ;  and  some  time  boEbre 
he  made  her  his  queen  it  appears  diat  he 
declared  her  Duchess  of  York  (Fen.  Col.  i. 
No.  606).  His  own  title  to  the  crown,  de- 
rived through  his  mother  from  a  bastard 
son  of  John  of  Qaunt  legitimated  by  act  of 
parliament,  was  not  altogether  satisfactory ; 
but  for  that  very  reason,  apparently,  ha  in^ied 
parliament  to  recognise  it  as  sufficient.  So 
the  honsee  met  in  November,  and  enacted, 
without  stating  any  reastme,  that  the  inhui- . 
tanceshould  'latest  and  abide 'in  his  person 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body ;  and  afterwarde,  on 
11  Dec,  the  speaker  petitioned  him  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  marry  the  lady  Eliza^ 
beth, '  Crom  which  by  the  grace  of  Ood  many 
hoped  there  would  arise  offnuing  of  the  race 
of  kings  for  the  comfort  of  the  whole  realm' 
(Eolb  (ifParl.  vi.  270,  278).  Thus  invited, 
he  actually  married  her  on  18  Jan.  following 
at  WeBtmiiister,though  it  would  almost  seem 
that  he  had  intends  wuting  loiter  sUll ; 
for  08  he  and  Elisabeth  were  within  the 
prohibited  degvees,  he  applied  to  Pope  Inno- 
cent vill  for  a  dispensation  as  soon  as  his 
title  was  ratified  in  parliament;  but  instead 
of  wuting  till  he  received  the  document,  he 
took  advantage  of  the  presenoe  in  England 
of  the  Bishop  of  Imola,  a  papal  legate  em- 

Sswered  to  grant  a  limited  number  of  suoh 
ispeosations,  and  was  actually  married  six' 
weeks  before  the  expected  brief  was  even 
issued,  for  it  was  dated  2  March.  This  brief, 
however,  was  confirmed  by  a  bull  dated 
27  March,  issued  by  the  pope  motu  proprio 
without  solicitation,  excommunicating  all 
who  ahould  rebel  against  Henry.  On  23  July 
another  bull  was  issued  to  confirm  whi^ 
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wu  done  under  the  Bishop  of  Imola's  dis- 
penaation  (RntXB,  xii.  294,  297,  818). 

It  m«i7  be  judged  from  the  fint  of  tiiese 
paml  instroments — wMdh  speaks  of  Henry's 
title  hftving  been  ftcknowled^^  in  parliament 
neimne  eontradicente — how  anxious  Henry 
■was  to  have  the  point  clearly  recognised  in 
the  first  place,  and  that  it  should  by  no 
means  Appear  that  he  owed  his  seat  to  hia 
wife.  TniB  consideration  perhaps  influenced 
him  to  some  extent  when  he  determined  to 
leave  her  behind  him  in  a  proffress  which  he 
made  northwards  as  far  as  Yo^  in  the  spring 
of  1486,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  at 
least  one  cause  of  his  delaying  her  corona- 
tion as  queen  till  November  of  the  following 
year,  It  is  clear,  however,  that  there  were 
odier  causes  besides  this,  some  of  indisputable 
wdght ;  and  there  are  reasons  lor  donbtong 
somewhat  the  character  commimlT  ascribed 
to  Heniy  of  a  cold  and  nnloving  husband. 

Elizabeth  was  bronf^  to  bed  of  her  first 
child,  Arthur  fq.  v.],  m  September  1486  at 
Winchester.  She  founded  a  chapel  in  "Win- 
chester Cathedral  in  honour  of  bar  safe  de- 
livery, but  her  recovery  was  retarded  for 
some  time  by  an  ague.  In  a  few  weeks  she 
was  well  enough  to  remove  to  Greenwich, 
where  she  and  the  king  kept  a  considerable 
court  at  the  feast  of  Allhallows  (1  Nov.) 
In  March  1487  the' king  again  left  her  and 
made  a  progress  without  her  through  Es- 
sex, Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  and  thence  to 
Coventry,  where  he  arrived  on  St.  Georee's 
eve  (2S  April),  and  kept  the  feast  next  day. 
Hare  the  Arehl^diop  of  Canterbury  and  a 
number  of  the  bishops  were  assembled,  and 
m  pmtifieal^ut  declared  the  pope's  btul  in 
confirmation  of  his  right  to  the  crown,  curs* 
ing,  moreover,  with  bixik,  bell,  and  candle, 
^  those  who  opposed  it.  Presently  news 
came  that  the  £an  of  Lincoln  had  landed  in 
Ireland,  and  that  a  rebel  host  might  be  ex- 
pected immediately  in  England.  Henry  sent 
for  his  queen  to  come  to  him  at  Kenilworth, 
where  tiding  reached  him  of  the  landing  of 
the  enemy  in  Lancashire.  The  .rebels  were 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Stoke  on  16  June, 
and  the  kingdom  being  now  in  a  more  settled 
state  Henry  in  September  desintcl^  letters 
from  Warwick  summoning  tne  nobili^  to 
attend  the  coronation  of  tiie  queen  on  26  Nov. 
fidlowing.  He  and  Elizabeth  left  Warwick 
fbr  Lomdon  on  27  Oct.,  and  celebrated  the 
feast  of  All  Saints  at  St.  Albans.  Next  day 
(2  Nov.)  he  reached  Baraet,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  he  was  met  at  Haringay 
Park  by  the  mayor,  sherifi^,  and  aldermen  of 
London  on  horseback,  with  some  picked  men 
of  every  comj)any,  who  conducted  them  with 
due  honour  into  tbo  aty  to  St.  Paul's,  where 


a '  Te  Deum '  was  song  for  his  victory.  Tfa« 
queen,  who  must  have  been  sent  on  before, 
viewed  the  procesuon  from  a  house  in  St. 
Mary's  Spitu  withtmt  Bishopsgate,  wham 
she  and  tbe  kbg's  mother  ai^  some  other 
great  persons  took  up  a  position  unobserved; 
and  after  the  procession  had  passed,  Ukay  went 
to  Greenwich  to  reet  that  nigbt. 

Inpreparation  for  her  coronation  the  queen 
left  Greenwich  by  water  on  Friday,  23  Nov., 
accompanied  by  the  king's  mother,  and  at- 
tended by  the  city  authorities  in  baaves 
richly  decorated,  of  which  one  in  particular, 
named  the  '  Bachekir's  Barge,'  attracted  at- 
tention by  a  red  dragon  spouting  fire  into  the 
Thames.  &ie  landed  at  the  Tower,  and  wis 
there  received  by  the  king,  who  then  created 
eleven  taiigfats  of  the  Bath  in  honour  of  die 
approadiing  ceremony.  Next  day  afiber  din- 
ner she  departed  in  great  state  from  her 
chamber, '  her  &ir  yellow  hur  hanging  down 
phdn  behind  her  back,'  and  her  nster  Cecily 
bearing  her  trun;  and  entering  her  litter 
was  conveyed  in  it  through  the  city  to  West- 
minster, meeting,  of  course,  with  numerous 
pageants  on  the  way.  For  a  detailed  account 
of  these  thin^,  and  of  the  coronation  itself 
and  the  banquet  following,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Lefand's  'Collectanea,'  iv.  217-83. 

On  26  Dec.  following  she  received  from  the 
king  a  grant  of  t^e  lord^ips  and  manors  of 
Waltham  Magna,  Badewe,  Mashbury,  Dun- 
mow,  Lic^e,  and  Famham  in  the  county  of 
Essex  belonging  to  the  dnchy  of  Lancaster, 
with  the  offices  of  feodaiy  and  buliff  in  the 
same.  This  grant,  which  was  to  take  effect 
from  90  Feb.  preceding,  is  not  a  little  note- 
worthy, because  the  very  same  manors  and 
offices  had  been  already  granted,  on  4  Mardh 
1486,  to  her  mother,  uie  vridowed  queen  of 
Edward  IV,  but  had  been  taken  from  her  in 
February  1487  on  the  outbreak  of  Lambert 
Stmnel's  rebellion  (Caupkell,  Matcriahfor 
a  Hutory  of  ITemy  VII,  i.  121,  ii.  221). 
Warrants  had  also  been  issued  in  the  spring 
to  the  oflScers  of  the  exchequer  to  pay  over 
to  the  use  of  the  queen  consort  all  the  issues 
of  the  lands  lately  belonging  to  the  queen 
dowager  (ib.  ii.  142, 148).  The  feet  that  the 
latter  had  fallen  out  of  favour  does  not  seem 
to  have  dimmed  the  court  festivities  that  year 
at  Greenwich,  and  both  the  king  and  queen 
went  crowned  at  the  Twelftb-d^  solemnities 
(Lsuvn,  Oothctanea,  iv.  284-d).  . 

On  the  Sunday  after  St.  George's  day,  1488 
she  rode  in  procession  at  Windsor  with  her 
mother-in-law,  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  in 
a  rich  car  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  drawn  by 
six  horses,  her  sister  Anne  following,  dressecl 
in  robes  of  the  order,  and  twenty-one  ladies  in 
crimson  velvet  mounted  on  white  palfrey*.  In 
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1489  the  queen  took  her  chambetr  with  much 
eeremonj  st  Westminster  on  AllbaUows  eve, 
and  wu  delivdred,  39  Nov.,  of  a  daughter, 
Margaret,  destined  to  be  ancestress  of  the 
myal  line  of  Great  Britain.  During  her 
confinement  Elisabeth  reeeived  in  her  cham- 
ber a  ^reat  embassy  from  Fraaoe,  headed  by 
fVancts,  sieur  de  liuxemboun;,  a  kinamau  of 
fan  own  (ib.  289,  24d).  Xhe  next  &mily 
erent-was  the  laitii  of  Mg  seeond  bwi  Henry, 
afterwizds  Hnuy  VIIX,  at  Greenwich  on 
28J«Bel49-l.  Next  year  she  had  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  named  probably  after  her  mother, 
Eliaabeth  Woodville,  who  died  about  that 
time.  This  child  only  lived  three  yeai%  and 
was  buried  in  WeBtminstep  Abbey  in  Sep- 
tember 1496.  Then  followed  Mary,  bom, 
according  to  Sandford,  in  1498,  but  more 
probabW  in  1496,  who  became  the  queen  of 
Louis  XII,  king  of  France;  Edmund,  bom 
in  1^9,  who  died  next  year ;  and  Catherine, 
bom  in  1603,  who  also  died  an  infant.  An 
interesting  account  is  given  by  Erafimus  of 
the  children  of  ike  fuuily  as  they  were  in 
1600,  when  he  visited  the  royal  nursen' 
(patakma  Erami  lauubraiimm,  1628, 

In  1482  OxBTj  YU  invaded  Fnuoc^  and 
ftxmed  the  aiage  of  Boukmne,  but  receiving 
■atttfictoty  offers  firam  the  JFVench  ki^  soon 
madepeaeeandretumedtoEngland.  j&nry*B 
poet  Jaaraate  and  historiographer.  Bemud 
Andreas  [q.  v.],  insinuates  that  the  frequent 
and  anxio^y  affectionate  letters  add^ssed 
to  him  by  his  queen  had  some  influence  in 
promoting  his  early  return.  Ajid  thoi^heven 
Andieae  admits  that  there  were  more  pot^t 
reasona,  we  may  presume  that  the  letters 
were  a  &ct.  In  the  summer  of  1495  Elisa- 
beth went  with  the  king  into  Lancashire, 
when  they  visited,  at  Lathom,  the  Earl  of 
Beriiy,  whose  brother.  Sir  "Wiliiam  Stanley, 
had  not  Img  b^ove  been  put  to  death  fbr 
tnason. 

In  June  \4Sfl  we  meet  witii  an  interest- 
ing witry  in  die  wivy  puree  expenses  of 
"BxaxjVUi  *To  the  querai's  grace  for  gaiv 
niahing  of  a  Balett,  KM.,'  indicating,  appa- 
rently, that  either  with  a  view  to  a  proposed 
tfxpedition  agunst  Scotland,  or  when  he 
went  to  meet  the  rebels  at  Blackhaath,  Eliaa^ 
beth  ornamented  his  helmet  with  jewels  with 
her  own  hands.  In  October  following,  when 
the  king  had  gone  westward  to  meet  Perldn 
Warbeek,  the  Venetian  ambassador  reported 
that  he  lud  put  his  queen  and  his  eldest  son 
in  a  very  strong  oaatle  on  the  CMSt,  with 
Teascds  to  convey  them  aw»'  if  neeessuy 
(r«s.C(t/.voLLNo.766X  When  Perkin  and 
bis  vift  wore  euitured,  Heu^  sent  the  latter 
to  Elinfaeth,  who  took  her  mto  her  swvioe. 


In  1600  the  queen  went  with  Henry  to  Ca- 
lais, where  they  stayed  during  the  greater 
part  of  May  and  June.  The  K>ng-projected 
marriage  oi  Uieir  son  Arthur  took  place  in 
November  1501 ;  but  to  the  bitter  grief  oi 
both  parents  he  died  on  2  April  £(>llowing. 
A  touching  account  ia  preserved  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  received  the  newe(L£Lun>, 
Collectanea,  v.  37^),  and  the  story,  written 
a  contempora^  pen,  seems  to  show  that 
Henry  was  not  altogedier  such  a  cold,  un- 
sympathetic huaband  as  is  commonly  sup- 


That  the  blow  told  upon  Elizabeth's  health 
aeema  probable  from  several  indications.  A 
payment  to  her  apothecary  '  for  certain  Btnfl' 
of  his  occupation '  occuca  in  her  privy  purse 
expenses  on  9  April  1602,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing summer  she  was  ill  at  Woodstock  (iVtty 
furse  Expenieaj  8, 87) .  Moreover,  it  was  the 
last  ^ear  of  her  life.  But  it  may  be  that  she 
was  1^  delicate  health  before  Arthur's  death ; 
for  in  March  of  the  same  year,  when  the 
only  known  book  of  her  accounts  begins,  she 
appears  to  havedespatched  various  measengets 
to  perform  pilgrimages  on  her  tcoount  and 
make  ofliuings  at  all  the  moat  favoured 
shrines  throughout  the  countxy.  In  January 
1608  she  was  confined  once  more,  this  time 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  on  2  Feb.  gave 
birth  to  her  last  child,  Catherine.  Soon  aftw 
she  became  dangerously  ill,  and  a  ipecial  ^ly- 
sician  was  sent  for  from  Gravesend  (ib.  m\ 
But  all  was  of  no  avail.  She  died  on  her  birth- 
day, 11  Feb.,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight. 

Iliere  seems  always  to  have  been  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  gentleness  and  goodness 
01  Elizabeth.  Sir  Thomas  More  wrote  an 
elegy  for  her.  A  Spanish  envoy  reported  that 
she  was  'a  very  noble  woman,  and  much  be- 
loved^' adding  thefurther  remark  that  aha  was 
kept  m  sulgection  by  her  mother-in-law,  the 
Countess  of  Kichmond.  Neither  is  Uiere 
any  doubt  about  her  baauty,  to  which  testi- 
mony still  is  home  by  her  effigy  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  as  well  as  by  various  por* 
traits.  She  was  rather  tall  for  her  sex,  ud 
had  her  mother's  fur  connexion  and  hmg 
golden  hair. 

[Fabyas'a  Chronicle;  Hall's  Cbroniale;  Hist. 
CroylaDdenflis  Coutinuatio,  in  Fulntan's  Scrip- 
tores;  Wilhelmi  Wyrcester  Animles;  Rutland 
Papers  (Camden  Soc.);  Venetian  Calendar,  t<^1.; 
Spanish  Calendar,  vu.  i. ;  Nleolas^s  Privy  Pnise 
^penses  of  Elisabeth  of  York ;  Campbell's  TSa^ 
tariala  for  a  History  of  Henrr  VU  (Bolls  3er.) ; 
Miss  Strickland's  QaeenB  of  Eujland,  vol.  ii.] 

J.  O. 

ELIZABETH  (ie3&-100S),  queen  of 
England  and  Ireland,  was  bom  at  Greenwich 
on  7  Sept.  1633.   She  was  the  daughter  oi 
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Henrj  VUE,  bjr  Anne  Boleyn  [q.  t.I,  whose 
Becnt  maniage  had  been  oelebrnted  in  t^e 
prerions  Jannarj.  Three  daya  after  her  birth 
no  Sept.)  she  was  baptised  at  the  obnrch  of 
the  Grej  Friara  at  Gnenirioh  hj  Stokesley, 
Inahop  <^  London,  Cranmer,  who  had  been 
oossecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury  that 
same  year,  standing  as  her  god&ther.  The 
ritual  was  that  of  the  Roman  church,  and 
the  ceremonial  was  condncted  with  rreat 

S>mp  and  magnificence.  Margaret,  lady 
ryan,  mother  of  the  dissolute  but  ^fted  Sir 
Francis  Bryan  [q.  t.],  was  appointed  goTer- 
neas  to  the  youiig  princess,  as  she  haS  pre- 
Tionslv  been  to  her  sister,  the  Princess  Mary. 
Lady  Bryan  proved  herself  to  be  a  careful 
and  affectionate  guardian,  who,  under  oir- 
cumstances  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  oon- 
mstoitly  kept  in  view  tihe  interests  of  her 
ward.  Dormg  the  first  two  or  three  years 
of  her  infiuiey  the  princess  was  moved  about 
from  house  to  house.  Sometimes  she  was  at 
Oreenwich,  sometimes  at  Hatfield,  sometimes 
at  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  palace  at  Chel- 
sea. On  Fnday,  7  Jan.  1686,  Queen  Cathe- 
rine died  at  Kimbolton.  On  FViday,  19  May, 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn  was  beheaded.  Next 
day  the  king  married  Jane  Seymour.  On 
1  July  the  parliament  declared  that  the  Lady 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  first  queen,  and  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  second, 
were  equally  ill^timate,  and  that '  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  be  now  therefore  deter- 
mined to  the  issue  of  the  marriage  with  Queen 
Jane.*  Less  than  ux  months  before  (Sunday, 
9  Jan.)|  Henry,  in  the  ^ee  of  his  heart  at 
Queen  Catherine's  deaui,  'dad  all  over  in 
yellow,  from  top  to  toe,  except  die  white 
feather  he  had  in  his  bonnet,*  bM  sent  for  the 
little  princess,  who  was '  conducted  to  mass 
wilih  trumpets  and  other  great  triumphs,'  and 
after  dinner, 'carrying  her  in  his  arms,  he 
showed  her  first  to  one  and  then  to  another.' 

On  12  Oct.  16S7  Queen  Jane  was  delivered 
of  a  son,  and  on  the  24th  she  died.  There 
waa  a  male  heir  to  the  throne  at  last.  At 
his  christening  Elizabeth,  then  four  years 
old,  carried  the  chrysom,  or  baptismal  robe, 
and  in  the  procession  that  followed  she  passed 
out  of  the  chapel  hand  in  hand  with  her  sister 
MaiT,  ei^teen  yean  her  senior.  FarUament 
might  wdaze  the  two  illegitimate,  but  it 
was  for  fhe  king  to  say  wheUier  or  not  he 
would  accept  the  sentence  and  give  it  his 
fiat.  In  the  years  that  followed,  Hizabeth 
and  the  young  prince  passed  much  of  their 
childhood  together;  their  education  was  very 
,  oarefhlly  looked  to,  and  all  authorities  agree 
In  saying  that  Elizabeth  exhibited  remark- 
able precocity,  acquired  without  difficulty 
some  knowledge  of  Latin,  Frenchjftud  It^ian, 


I  and  showed  nniectabte  profi(»eney  in  mtisie. 
When  Anne  of  CMevee  oame  over  to  be  mar- 
ried to  the  Ung  in  January  1640,  that  madk 
injured  lady  was  charmed  with  the  grace 
and  accomplishments  of  the  little  princees, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  of  hear  tetters  which 
has  been  preserred  is  addieeood  to  Anne  very 
shortly  uter  the  marriage}  another  ^ht 

J ears  later,  in  the  Record  Office,  showa  that 
indly  and  fiuniliar  interoourse  was  kept  up 
between  the  two,  probably  till  the  dei^  <n 
the  queen  dowwer  in  1648.  The  maniage 
with  Anne  of  CleTee  [q.  v.]  was  diasolTod 
on  9  Jufy  1640.  £tenry  married  Cadierine 
Howard  on  the  38th,  and  beheaded  her  on 
13  Feb.  164S.  On  13  July  of  that  same  year 
he  married  his  last  wife,  Catherine  Parr.  The 
new  queen  was  exactfy  the  person  best  quali- 
fied to  exeidse  a  bemoflcial  influence  upon 
the  princess,  now  in  her  tenth  year,  and 
there  is  naaoa.  to  believe  tiiat  tJie  daughter 
learned  to  love  and  respect  the  stepmother, 
who,  it  is  said,  not  only  proved  herself  a 
staundi  friend  to  the  Kyu  maiden,  but,  her- 
self a  woman  of  qoito  exceptional  culture 
and  literary  tasto,  took  a  deep  md  intolligCTt 
interest  in  the  education  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  brother.  During  this  and  the  next  few 
years  we  find  her  with  her  sister  giving  au- 
dience to  the  imperial  ambassadors  during 
this  summer  of  1643^  and  ^asent  at  her 
father's  last  marriage  m  July,  sometimes  re- 
sidinff  with  tbe  Prinosss  Mary  at  Havering^ 
atte-Bower,  aonetimes  oeoopyii^f  apartmente 
at  Whhrfiall,  aomettmes  at  St.  James's,  some- 
timM  with  her  broUier  at  Hatfidd,  and  it 
nnst  have  been  during  hw  visits  there  to 
the  prinee  that  Sir  Jomi  Cbeke,  as  tutor  to 
the  prinoe,  from  time  to  time  gave  her  some 
instruction.  Her  own  residence  from  1644 
and  a  year  or  two  after  appears  to  have  been 
at  one  of  Sir  Antony  Denny's  houses  at 
Cheshnnt,  and  it  was  here  and  at  jEhifield 
that  young  W'iUiam  Grindal,  the  bishop's 
nameeake,  was  her  tutor,  and  at  Enfield,  pro- 
bably, that  he  died  in  1646  (Stsyfg,  C/uke, 
p.  9).  This  young  man  seems  to  have  tauf^t 
her  more  than  any  one  else,  though  in  hcff 
fi«qneut  visits  to  her  brother  she  had  the 
benefit  of  Chske's  advice  and  tuition,  and 
once  while  tt  Ampthill,  whit.her  the  prince 
had  gone  fbr  change  of  air,  Ldand,  the  gneat 
bibliophile,  happemnff  to  come  in  to  visit  his 
old  friend,  Cheke  asked  the  princess  to  ad- 
dress the  other  in  Latin,  which  to  Leland's 
surprise  she  did  upon  the  spot,  thereby  ex- 
torting from  the  old  scholar  a  tribi^  of  ad- 
miration in  four  Latin  verses,  which  Strype 
has  duly  preserved  (p.  82).  It  was  at  Enfield, 
in  presence  of  her  brother,  that  she  received 
the  news  of  hw  fhther'a  do^th,  28  Jan.  1617. 
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Edward  VI,  vhen  he  oaa«  to  the  thnme, 
bad  three  anelefl,  brothan  of  his  mother, 
Queen  Jane;  Sir  Edward  Seymoor  [o.  r.], 
earl  of  Hertford^  and  afterwards  doxe  of 
SMserset,  and  'protector;  *  Six  Henry,  who 
lindi9  0b«eiirit7,aaddiMiitlG78;  and  ^ 
Thonas.  Sr1%aDiaa,mile«  Kdu^Latimw 
was  a  ffratnitoiu  deAunaTfWaa  a  nan  ofmo- 
llkate  life,  withoat  ft  euuciaiM,  and  ^t&mt 
a  newt,  always  needy,  and  insatiably  ambi- 
tkms.  Bewass(B)iewiHitt  past  thir^  years  of 
Bffe,  of  no  more  than  aTorage  alulitaaB,  but 
snapely  and  handsome.   In  the  kii^  will, 
while  the  Earl  of  Hertford  was  app(unted 
one  of  the  sixteen  ezeeuton  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
duruoff  the  minority  of  the  young  prince, 
Sir  11  lomas  Seymour  was  named  among  the 
twelre  who  were  to  form  a  oonncil  to  advise 
the  exeeators  when  advice  should  be  needed. 
Seymour  was  dissatisfied.   On  10  Feb.  the 
Earl  of  Hwtford  was  created  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, aadUie  younger ImM^ier  Baron  Seymour 
ef  Sttdele;^,  with  a  liberal  grant  of  boids  to 
snppact  his  tittoi  Next  day  he  was  made 
km  high  aidmiial  of  England.  Hie  adnriral 
was  unmarried.   Whom  should  he  choose  P 
Thoe  were  three  who  were  eligible — three, 
any  one  of  whom  might  satisfy  even  his 
vaulting  ambition — the  Princess  Mary,  now 
rust  completing  her  thirty-second  year,  the 
Prinoess  £Uzabeth,  in  her  fourteenth  ;jrciar, 
and  the  queen  dowager,  an  old  love,  it  might 
be  about  thirty^^hrM  or  thitty-fonr  years  Of 
age.    Would  ather  of  the  princesses  have 
him  P   He  was  sure  of  the  queen,  and  could 
always  fall  back  upon  her.  He  shrank  from 
approaching  the  Pnncess  Mary.  On  36  Feb. 
M  addreesed  a  letter  to  ElizabHh,  offering 
himself  as  her  husband.   On  the  STtii  she 
wrote  in  reply,  revising  her  cimsent  to  sndi 
an  ftHiftwWi  and  declaring  that  *  even  when 
khe  shall  have  arrived  at  yean  of  discre- 
tion she  -wishes  to  retain  her  liberty,  with- 
out entering  into  any  matrimonial  engage- 
ment'(HiBBSTSiosi.iin>,  p.  16).  On  8  March 
it  ii  aaid  he  vnu  ftnrmally  betrothed  to  the 
queen  dovr^fer,  and  shortly  after  this  the 
two  were  married.  The  queen  was  living  at 
Chelsea ;  the  young  princess  made  her  home 
with  her  stepmother.   Soon  there  came  ru- 
mours that  Seymour  had  availed  himself  of 
his  position  to  indulge  in  &millaritie8  with 
the  prinoees  which  would  have  been  unseemly 
towards  a  child  of  six,  and  were  wholly  in- 
excusable towards  a  young  lady  whom  he 
bad  actually  ofoed  to  mska  his  wifa  a  fsw 
weeks  btrfbre.   The  queen  remonsttated,  and 
ilnally  tba  piaeess  removed  her  household 
and  set  np  her  estabUshment  at  Hatfield. 
Ob  7  Sept.  1648  Uie  queen  died,  after  giving 


birth  to  a  daughter  a  week  before.  She  was 
DO  sooner  bnned  than  her  worthless  husbahd 
be^an  anin  his  advances  to  the  prinoess. 
Elizabeth  had  a  hard  game  to  plsy;  it  needed 
all  the  caution  and  craft  of  a  practised  diplo- 
matic. 8b»  stood  afatne  now:  Her  suitor 
was  an  utterly  meccenrj  ud  nnsampulous 
man.  who  was  trying  to  supersede  his  own 
brother  aad  pia  for  liimse3f  soaethiiw-  like 
the  supreme  power  in  the  state.  Elisa- 
beth was  the  personwB  iqNm  whom  all  eyes 
were  fixed.  Would  Seymour  vrin  herP  On 
16  Jan.  1649  the  protector  ordered  the  anwt 
of  his  brother  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
and  committed  him  to  the  Tower.  But  aa 
the  princess  had  been  named  oidy  too  fre- 
quently of  late,  and  had  been  in  some  way 
imjplicated  in  the  doings  of  her  suitor,  the 
pnncipal  persons  oi  her  household  were  ar- 
rested also,  and  she  herself'was  kept  under 
surveillanoe,  and,  though  at  Hatflela,she  was 
treated  to  some  extent  as  a  prisoner  under 
restraint  Tbm  foUcnred  examinations  and 
eonfesrioiu  oa  the  part  of  hv  semuitfl  in  the 

all  the  ^^ir^ttle  of  wniting>-m!![dS' uid 
lackeys.  Then  the  princess  herself  was  ques- 
tioned. There  was  nothing  to  be  got  from 
her  that  did  not  tend  to  weaken  ocmfldenee 
in  the  so-called  evidence  that  had  been  care- 
fully compiled.  If  the  protector  hod  evtfr 
any  design  upon  the  life  of  Elisabeth,  it  mtiy 
be  that  the  love  which  her  brother  bora  her 
saved  her  from  danger.  Seymour  was  brought 
to  the  block  on  90  March  16^.  When  they 
told  Elizabeth  she  did  not  betrav  emotion. 
'This  day  died  a  man  with  much  wit  and 
very  little  judgment  she  said,  and  ptissed 
on,  to  the  wonder  of  those  who  were  there 
^  watdi  and  listen  and  report  upon  her  words 
and  IwAb  and  manner. 

During  the  year  that  IbBowed  Ellsabetlt, 
Uving  sometimes  at  Oheshnnt,  sbmetimes  at 
Hatfield,  suffered  much  from  iU-healfh.  She 
passed  her  time  of  retirement  in  pursuing  her 
studies.  Baget  Ascham  was  her  tutor  men, 
and  Lady  Tvrwhitt,  her  governess,  was  not 
unworthy  of  the  title  she  had  gained,  a  woman 
of  learning  and  taste,  accomplished,  wise, 
and  relinouB  in  that  age  of  learned  ladies. 
Ascham°B  account  of  her  studies  during  this 
y  e&r  is  somewhat  droll :  She  had  read  *  almost 
the  whole  of  Oicero  and  a  great  part  of  Livr,' 
says  the  pedagt^e,  but  'with  me,'  he  adds. 
Not  a  line  of  the  poets  from  anything  that 
appears,  '  Select  orations  of  Isocrates  and  the 
tragedies  of  Sophocles*  were  her  Oreekpabtt^ 
lum.  She  had  even  dipped  into  patristic  nam- 
ing, hut  hereshe  had  been  restricted  to  extracts 
fkrom  St.  Cyprian.  Th^  who  know  Aacham^ 
'  Scolemaster'  know  what  his  method  was, 
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sad  will  uuderetand  the  siKnificanee  of  those 
twowonU'vithme;'  and  th^  who  know 
St.  QTprifta's  writings  will  wonder  how  the 
rojnl  maiden  could  have  deeerred  to  have 
uat  ohristdan  firt;heT*8  iroA,  *  De  Disciplina 
Vtsginnaif' inflicted  upon  her.  A  letter  which 
wrote  to  her  brother  during  this  year  has 
bean  praaerred,  in  which  she  raaluy  ven- 
tured to  quote  '  Oraoe ; '  unfortnnately  the 
line  happens  to  be  one  of  the  proTerbs  of 
FubliuB  Syrus,  and  probably  culled,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  from  some 
ConuDOnplace  book.  In  the  spring  of  1561 
she  aweared  again  in  public,  and  twice  dur- 
ing the  month  of  March  she  rode  in  state 
through  the  streete  of  London,  gladdening 
the  hearts  of  the  citizens  by  the  splendour 
of  bar  pageantry.  On  11  Oet.  the  Duke 
^  Qomeaaet  was  arrested  and  thrown  into 
the  Tower.  On  22  Jan.  1662  he  was  be- 
headed. A|;ain  Elisabeth^  name  is  men- 
tioned, and  It  is  said  that  attempta  had  been 
made  to  induce  her  to  nae  her  mfiuenoe  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  but  she  held  herself 
aloof  from  both  factions.  John  Dudley,  now 
i^e  of  Northuuaberland,  had  stepped  ii^  the 
place  of  peril  and  power  which  Somerset  had 
filled  for  five  years.  The  health  of  the  young 
long  was  declining  Elisabeth  tried  hard  to 
visit  her  brother  as  he  lay  dying,  and  when  the 
end  came  she  found  herself,  equally  with  ha 
elder  sister,  struck  outof  the  succession  to  the 
tJmme  so  far  as  her  brother's  will  and  North- 
umberland's schemse  could  e&et  that  ob- 
jeet  Edward  died  at  Greenwich  <»i  the  even- 
ing of  6  July  1658.  Elizabeth  was  at  Hat- 
field, Maiy  was  at  Hnnsdon,  preparing  to 
leave  for  London.  That  same  nimt  a  mes- 
senger, slipping  throTigh  the  doubfy  guarded 
sates  of  the  palaoe,  met  Maiy  at  Hoddesdon. 
Uary,  with  the  prompt  decision  of  her  race, 
mounted  her  horse,  uid  before  the  morning 
broke  she  was  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit, 
safe  under  the  guard  of  her  loyal  adherents, 
and  proclaiming  herselfqueen  &om  Kennins^ 
hall,  the  castle  of  the  Howards,  Meanwhile 
commissioners  arrived  firom  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  to  Elizabeth  at  Hatfield,  an- 
nouncing that  Lady  Jane  Qrey  had  succeeded 
to  the  ^rone,  and  Bummoning  Elizabeth  to 
court.  She  pleaded  illness;  she  was  unfit 
for  the  loumev ;  she  eould  not  tnveL  The 
Duke  m  Noruiumbedand  and  his  party  had 
enough  upon  their  hands  (dready ;  they  were 
onitent  to  leave  the  princess  where  slie  was. 
On  10  July  the  Lady  Jane  was  proclaimed 
queen,  and  made  her  rOTal  entry  into  the 
Towar.  On  the  ISth  Northumberland  ad- 
vanced in  force  against  Mary,  but  soon  had  to 
retreat  in  despair.  On  the  20th  Mary  was 
proclaimed  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  amid  tumultu- 


ous ngoicings,  and  that  same  day  the  Lady 
Jaoa  was  stepped  of  the  ensigns  of  royal^ 
and  allowed  to  letiie  to  Sioq  House,  ana 
Northnmberland  was  tbrown  into  the  Tower. 
On  tbe99th  BUsabettL  oame  riding  into  Jjm- 
don  with  a  huge  train,  and  took  up  her  re- 
sidence at  Somerset  House.  Next  day  Ae 
passed  thzomgh  Al^^ate  to  meet  her  sister, 
and  when  on  8  Aug.  (WmDmasLaj)  the 
queen  made  her  triumphal  entry  into  the 
ciW  Elisabeth  rode  by  her  side,  receiving  her 
full  share  of  the  joyful  acdamationa  of  the 
populace.  During  the  next  few  weeks  she 
seems  to  have  eontinued  residing  at  Somer- 
set House,  though  in  freauent  attendance  on 
Mary.  Everywhere  and  among  all  classes 
there  was  feverish  excitement,  pcditioal  and 
religions.  On  the  6th  Edward  VI  was  buried 
wita  some  pon^  at  Westaunstar.  On  the 
82nd  Nort^uimberland  was  beheaded.  On 
the  S4tlitheeld  ritual  was  restored,  and  the 
mass  sung  at  St.  Fanl's  and  elsewhoe.  Bnt 
in  London  the  feeling  in  favour  of  the  gos- 
pellers was  very  strong,  and  there  was  mnoh 
dissatisfaction  at  the  bringing  in  of  the  <dd 
order,  and  especially  at  the  restoration  of 
Bonner  to  his  iHshopric.  There  is  a  ettny 
that  Elisabeth  for  a  while  inclined  to  sidle 
with  the  protestaat  party,  and  it  is  said  that 
she  actually  refused  to  attend  mass  at  the 
Queen's  OlupeL  If  it  was  so,  it  is  at  least 
strange  that  not  a  hint  of  this  has  reached 
ns  except  in  the  lettersofRenaudandNoaillea. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  she  certainly  appeared  at 
mass  on  8  Septl,  and  on  the  30th,  when 
the  queen  rode  from  the  Tower  throngfa  the 
eity  to  her  coronation,  the  Lady  Eliaabeth  and 
the  Lady  Anna  of  Cleves  followed  her  elosely 
'  in  another  red  chariot  covered  with  cloth 
of  silver.'  She  continued  to  attend  at  court. 
There  her  porition  was  extremely  dangerous; 
her  very  legitimacy  was  almost  openly  ques- 
tioned, and  when  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  was 
allowed  to  take  precedence  of  her,  as  daugh- 
ter of  Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIII,  Elizabeth 
resented  the  afiront  and  kept  her  chamber. 
All  kinds  of  vulgar  and  mean  cabals  were 
made  to  bring  her  into  discredit,  and  Paget 
presumed  to  wait  upon  her  to  inform  h«c  of 
a  story  that  Noailles,  the  French  ambassadoi^ 
had  actoalljr  been  admitted  to  ^vate  oon- 
feranoes  at  night  in  her  chamber.  The  slander 
received  scarce  a  moment's  credence ;  it  seons 
to  have  been  invented  by  BenMid,  the  em- 
peror's ambassador,  without  the  least  shadow 
of  foundation  in  fact. 

The  next  danger  was  far  more  serious.  Ed- 
ward Courtenay  [q,  v.],  son  of  Henry,  earl  of 
Devonshire,  was  of  the  blood  royal,  and  had 
been  a  priaonar  in  the  Tower  for  nearly  fifteen 
years  when  Mary  came  to  the  throne.  He 
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washandsome,  and  apparently  of  taking  maa- 
nets,  but  he  had  no  sooner  be«n  releasoa  from 
the  Tower  on  3  Aug.  1653  thaa  he  ^ye  him- 
Belf  up  to  a  life  <n  the  wildest  duwation. 
The  queen  treated  him  with  marked  arour, 
but  he  aoon  found  he  bad  no  dumce  of  wiu- 
ningherhanct.  Then  he  turned  to  Elizabeth. 
The  vulgar  tou6  wae  a  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  vei^  cunning  plotters.  Sir  Thomae  Wyatt 
had  his  plan  marked  out  with  clearness.  He 
and  his  fellow-conspirators  would  efiect  a 
rising,  the  catholic  party  should  be  mastered, 
Courtenay  should  marry  Elizabeth,  and  she 
should  be  set  upon  the  throne.  Would  she 
makeccHumon  cause  with  the  party  of  reroltP 
She  behaved  with  extraordinary  wisdomand 
cautitm.  She  would  do  nothing,  eay  nothing, 
wnte  nothing  which  could  eomproimse  her- 
self. If  t^ey  suoeeeded  they  could  not  do 
without  her,  if  they  £uled  she  would  anA  be 
iuplicated.  The  mad  and  stupid  outbreak 
eoUuised,  and  siokeung  butchery  firflowed. 
Gardmor  and  Renand  wumght  that  nothing 
had  been  mined  wbileEUsaoeth  was  ftUowea 
to  live.  The  wretched  leaden  of  the  miaer- 
able  rebellkm  were  spared  fiKHn  day  to  daj 
in  the  hope  of  extorting  from  them  some  evi- 
dence of  declaration  of  Elizabeth's  cmnplieity, 
but  there  was  none  forthcoming.  Meanwhile 
she  was  ccmfined  to  her  apartments  in  White- 
hall, her  fate  tremUIng  in  the  balance  from 
time  to  time.  A.t  last  on  Sunday,  18  March, 
she  was  thrown  into  the  Tower.  The  story 
of  her  arrest  and  her  entry  into  the  grim  old 
fortress  has  been  told  by  Mr.  Froude  in  his 
very  best  manner.  On  11  April  Wyatt  met 
his  fate  like  a  man,  and  with  bis  last  wwds 
dedraed  Elisabeth  innocent  of  all  knowledge 
of  his  intwided  rising.  NeverthelesB  she  was 
ki^  in  tl^  Tower,  Gardiner  insisting,  in  sea- 
son and  out  of  season,  that  she  must  needs 
besaeriGced.  It  was  not  so  to  be.  On  19  May 
she  was  released  from  the  one  prison  only  to 
be  removed  to  Woodstock,  there  to  be  kept 
under  the  custody  of  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield 
(ie09P-16e3)  [q.  T.],  the  same  gentleman 
who  had  kmt  watch  and  ward  over  Queen 
Catherine  ofAiragon  at  Eimboltonaeventeen 
yean  before.  Sir  Henry  was  a  courtier  and 
a  ^ntleman,  bnt  he  had  to  obey  his  stem  ' 
mistress,  and  though  Elizabeth  was  under 
snrreillaBoe,  and  ner  health  sufiered  from 
ber  eonflnement  and  the  irritation  which  hei 
(H^ttivt^  oeeanoned,  hear  dail^  U&  was  made 
OS  tolenfale  as  under  the  circumstanoes  it 
could  b^  and  she  spent  hfir  time  pur- 
aning  her  &Tou>ite  studies,  and  in  all  out- 
ward observances  of  religion  the  scrupulously 
ecmformed  to  the  Roman  ritual,  so  pru- 
dently did  Ae  conduct  herself  during  this 
tiding  time  tlutt  after  six  months  of  deteu- 
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tion  she  was  summoned  once  more  to  her 
sister's  presence,  and  at  the  Chriatmns  fijsti- 
val  took  her  seat  at  the  royal  table,  and  was 
treated  with  -marked  courtesy  by  King 
Philip  himself,  while  Mary  showed  her  re- 
newed ugns  of  favour.  The  queen  had  hopes 
of  issue  now ;  she  could  affora  to  be  gracious. 
While  Elizabeth  had  been  languishing  at 
Woodstock  Mary  had  been  married  on  St. 
James's  dav  (25  July)  1564,  and  now  c^e 
persuaded  nerself  that  in  due  time  ao  heir 
would  be  bom  to  the  throne.  Philip  was 
weary  of  England  and  his  English  wife,  and 
on  4  Sept.  1655  be  set  sail  from  Dover,  and 
turned  his  back  upon  the  land  and  the  people 
that  he  never  ceased  to  hate  (Wbiothe»- 
let). 

All  through  this  horrible  year  a  hideous 
persecution  had  been  going  on.  On  7  Sept. 
Cmnmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  were  broiufnt 
09  for  trial  at  Oxford.  On  16  Oct.  the  Ust 
two  were  burnt.  Two  days  lateir  Elisabeth, 
who  dnxiog  the  last  fow  mtmths  had  been  in 
frequent  attendance  at  court,  was  allowed  to 
leave  London,  and  took  her  final  draarture 
for  her  &Tourite  residence  at  Hatfield.  The 
people  crowded  to  see  her.  She  at  anyrate, 
they  thought,  was  not  to  blame  for  all  the 
blood  that  had  been  ebed.  They  cheered  her 
to  the  echo  as  she  passed.    With  her  usual 

Erudence  she  made  no  response  or  acknow- 
)dgment. 

At  Hatfield  she  again  resumed  her  studies. 
Ascham  returned  there  for  a  while  and  read 
Demostheoefi  with  her.  Costigtione  gave 
hw  lessons  in  Italian,  and  Sir  Thomas  Pope 
exhibited  costly  pageants  for  her  amuse- 
maot^and '  the  play  of  Hololsmes '  was  acted 
before  her,  but  somewhat  coldly  received. 
With  Philip  away,  Mary  death-stricken,  and 
Qardiner  dead,  Elizabeth  from  this  time  had 
oatly  to-  wait  and  be  still.  The  next  two 
years  of  her  life  were  passed  in  comparative 
tranquillity.  There  were  stupid  attempts 
at  reodilion,  Courtenav  once  more  figuring 
among  the  plotters  (for  he  had  cot  been 
thought  dangwous  enough  to  make  it  neoes- 
Bory  to  slay  nim  when  Wyatt  and  the  rest 
sotfered),  the  ghastly  burnings  grew  fiercer 
aad  more  frequent,  there  were  lamine  and 
mis^,  prc^sals  of  marriage  for  the  hand 
of  tlie  princess  first  by  one  uien  by  another. 
On  18  Mazeh  1667  PmKp  came  ovtnr  to  Eng- 
land onoe  mora  (&.),  and  Elimbetb  seems 
to  have  visited  her  sister  dming  his  stay 
(STBiCELAirD,p.  92).  A  mcmth  before  she  hail 
attended  at  Whitehall  in  great  state,  and  in 
Jul;r  Philip  had  departed.  On  20  Jan.  fol- 
lowing Calais  was  lost,  and  the  English  were 
at  last  driven  out  of  France,  and  on  that 
same  day  the  last  of  Qneen  Mary's  parlia- 
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ments  asBembled.  There  was  for  a  while  a 
flash  of  indignation  which  cannot  be  called 
loyally  or  patriotism.  The  persecution  still 
went  on  fiercely  and  remorselessly,  and  the 
people  sullenly  submitted  to  what  seemed 
tiiementablA,  Tbe  one  hope  for  a  land  that 
God  had  ceased  to  guard  was  the  death  of  As 
iwgning' sorerugn. 

On  17  Not. 1558,  in  the  ^y  twilig^  before 
sunrise,  Vary  died.  Parliament  was  sitting. 
At  eight  in  tne  morning  both  houses,  as  if  in 
expectation  of  the  event,  were  assembled.  A 
message  was  sent  down  from  the  peers  to  the 
lower  house  requiring  the  immediate  attend- 
ance of  the  commons.  Heath,  archlnshop  of 
York,  as  chancellor,  announced  that  *  our  late 
sovereign  ladyQueen  Mary  'had  passed  away, 
and  that  the  loirds  had  determined  to  pro- 
dsim  the  Lady  Elizabeth  queen  'without 
further  tract  of  time.'  The  thii^  was  done 
with  all  due  form  and  ceremonT,mr'WiIliani 
Cedl  haTittg  alxeadr  prepared  the  draft  oi 
the  proclamation  which  was  usual  on  such 
oocaaou.  At  last  it  had  comel 

The  nation  breathed  once  more  the  breath 
of  hope  and  lilb.  But  the  outlook  and  the  re- 
trospect as  men  looked  baekvpon  the  last  six 
years  were  enough  to  fill  them  with  dismay. 
Death  had  been  striding  through  the  land  as 
if  to  show  he  was  king  indeed.  Of  late  the 
persecution  bad  fiUlen  upon  the  lowly,  but  in 
the  u^per  ranks  what  havoc  there  had  been  I 
Oardmal  Pole  died  a  few  houn  after  Queen 
Mary.  Nine  bishoprics  wa«  vacant.  Within 
a  month  of  Msunr's  decease  three  more  bisht^ 
were  dead.  There  was  only  one  duke  in 
Enfrland  now — Thomas  Howaird  of  Norfolk, 
he  too  doomed  to  poidi  cm  the  Uodi  before 
the  new  reign  was  half  over.  In  Jan.  1663 
Edward  Seymour,  duke  of  Somer.'et ;  in 
August  155S  John  Dudley,  duke  (^Northum- 
berund;  in  February  1654  HemyOrey,duke 
of  Suffolk,  had  severally  perished  upon  the 
scaffold.  There  was  not  a  woman  in  Eng- 
land more  lonely  than  Queen  Elisabeth  whan 
she  ascended  the  throne.  Her  very  enemies 
had  died.  Gardiner  was  dead,  the  Emperor 
Charles  V  had  died  in  September,  and  now 
Cardinal  Pole  lay  waiting  for  his  obsequies. 
Her  friends  and  iMdcnitcm  had  died  off';  Ca- 
tharine Parr  and  Anne  <neves,  StPfimmt 
and  Courtenay,  and  within  six  months  of  ber 
aeeeauoD  Heniy  n  of  fVanoe  and  Pope : 
Paul  rv,  had  gone  also.  Her  nearest  blood 
rdatitm  was  Henry  Cany,  afterwards  Lord 
Hiuiadwi,  the  cnly  child  tn  hermother's  sister. 
The  next  h^  to  utethnme  was  Harr  Stuart, 
nine  years  her  junior,  now  queen  of  Scotland, 
andsoontobequeen-eonsortoffVance.  Eng- 
land had  just  suffered  the  deepest  hiunilia' ' 
tion  which  she  had  known  for  centuries.  SUi« 


no  longer  possessed  a  yard  of  land  upon  the 
continent ;  the  finances  of  the  ootmtry  were 
in  a  condition  which  might  almost  be  de- 
scribed as  desperate.  War  and  fomine  and 
pestilence  had  1»ou^t  the  people  to  the 
lowest  pcunt  of  ahuna  and  despondeiMT. 
Meanwhile  men  seemed  absorbed  by  their 
religious  diferenoes,  tibongb  for  the  most 
part  they  knew  not  what  they  believed. 
The  hideous  foots  of  the  Marian  persecution, 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  townsmen,  wrung 
from  them  deep  curses  agunst  the  pope  and 
his  supporters ;  but  the  wild  phukler  of  the 
chunmes  and  the  furious  rapacity  of  the 
destroyers  in  King  Edward's  am  were  not 
yet  forgotten,  nor  likely  to  be  for  a  while. 

Elisabeth  had  completed  her  twenty-fifth 
year.  Never  bad  n^al  maiden  more  need 
of  wisdom,  caution,  deoision,  and  courage. 
Never  had  one  in  her  station  received  a 
■evaiersohocding' faallie  arts  of  diaonniladon, 
zetioeBO^  and  s«f«oiiboL  Of thednnestie 
aSketixaiB  she  had  soaroely  bad  experienoe 
from  her  ohildhood.  b  bier  third  year  her 
mother  had  been  slun  on  infomous  charges, 
her  father  bad  been  always  a  name  of  tenor, 
her  aster  had  watched  ber  with  the  dark 
sus^don  o(  dislike:  Her  brother  is  said  to 
have  had  some  love  for  bar,  but  in  such 
matters  a  veiy  little  evidence  often  goes  a 
very  long  way.  There  is  nothing,  abswotdy 
nothing,  to  show  that  EU«^th  nad  ahes^ 
nothing  to  indicate  that  she  ever  for  a  mo- 
ment Imew  the  thrill  of  sentiment,  the  storms 
of  pasaion,  or  the  throbs  of  tendsniess.  The 
k^  to  much  tiiat  is  penlezing  in  her  oottdoet 
as  queen  may  be  found  in  a  oazeflil  study  of 
her  soqierience  and  her  discipline  as  frinffesw 
and  presumptive  heir  to  tiie  thnne. 

Buxabetb  was  at'Hatfl^d  when  her  ifatar 
died.  On  90  Nov.  the  council  met  there  for 
the  first  time;  Sir  William  Cecil  was  atonoe 
appointed  chief  seeretaty;  hisbrother4n4aw, 
Sir  Nicholas  Bac(m,  his  kinsman.  Sir  Thomas 
I^ory,  and  Ambrose  Csn,  who  probably  was 
also  akin  to  him  (for  he  too  was  a  Stamford 
man),  were  made  members  of  tlie  counral ;  so 
too  wne  fVancis  Russell,  earl  of  Bedford, 
whose  fotiier  had  been  Icnd-admiral  in  Queen 
Mary's  time,  and  'V^^Uiam,  marqnia  cS  North- 
ampt(»,  brother  of  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  end 
others,  whose  saitiments  fovosrsd  the  re- 
formers. Theqneen'aatteranoesoii  thismo- 
nunableday  bavebeenpressrved;  they  may 
be  authentiLuid  they  may  have  been  strictly 
her  own.  The  gift  of  apoeeh  she  alwaya 
had,  and  she  always  rose  to  an  ocoasion.  Oa 
the  28rd  the  queen  commenced  her  progress 
to  London.  On  the  way  the  bishops  met 
her,  and  were  permitted  to  kiss  hands,  all 
except  Bonner— from  him  she  turned  away 
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M  if  there  had  been  blood  upon  hit  lips.  On 
the  38th  she  took  poBseenm  of  the  Tower ; 
on  6  Dec.  she  remored  to  Somerset  House, 
where  she  attended  the  sittings  of  her  coun- 
cil from  daj  to  daj.  Meanwhile  the  two 
religious  psrties  were  watching  her  eveir 
moTement,  look,  and  word  with  feverish 
excitement.  On  the  14th  Queen  Marj  was 
buried  at  Westminster  aowwding  to  the  Bo- 
man  ritual.  Ten  dan  later  the  obeequiee 
of  Oharies  V  were  celebrated  after  the  same 
fashion,and  on  the  38th  again  ChriBtopherson, 
the  late  bishop  of  Ohidierter,  was  buried  with 
much  oeremonial  at  Ohriat  Ohurch,  five  of  the 
bishope  ofiering  and  two  of  them  unging  the 
mass.  On  the  other  hand,  on  1  Jan.,  being 
Sunday,  the  English  litanr  was  read  in  the 
London  churches  in  accordanee  with  a  royal 
proclamation,  and  the  epistle  and  gospel  were 
read  in  English  at  mass  by  order  of  the  lord 
mayor.  Which  side  was  going  to  win  f  The 
bishops  were  strangely  unanimous,  but  they 
overestimated  their  strength.  The  oath  of 
allegiance  contained  one  clause  which  had 
been  handed  down  from  Elizabeth's  father ;  it 
•poke  of  the  soTBrmgn  as  supreme  head  of  the 
cnoich.  Thatelaiuewashatefhltoacat^Uc. 
Heatfi,  the  aiehbiihop  oi  York,  protested,  the 
other  lushc^  followed  him  to  a  man.  Bat 
the  eonmation  waa  fixed  lor  15  Jan.  All,  it 
seemed,  would  refuse  to  place  the  crown  upon 
thequeen'shead.  Theceremony  waSfhowever, 
performed  by  Owen  Oglethorpe  [q.T.],  bishop 
ofOarlisle.  The  mass  was  sung  as  of  old.  The 
gospel  was  read  in  Latin  and  English ;  it  waa 
significant — a  sign  of  oompromise.  (Gf. '  The 
Coronation  of  Queen  ElizabetJi,'  by  0.  Q. 
Bayne,  JBnffl,  Hitt.  jRev.  Oct.  1907.) 

On  the  26th  the  queen  opened  rarliament ; 
again  high  mass  was  celebrated  at  the  altar 
at  Westminster,  bat  after  it  was  over  Dr. 
Cox,  an  exile  for  religion  in  Queen  Mary's 
reign,  preached  the  s«rmon.  The  parliament  j 
bad  enough  upon  its  hands.  On  lO  Feb.  it 
was  ordemd  that  Mr,  Speaker  with  all  the 

Sivy  council  and  thirty  members  of  the 
oose  of  Commons  diould  attnd  u^n  the 
queen  to  petition  her  majesty  touching  her 
marriage.  Her  answer  is  well  known.  She 
had  alnadyrefosed  the  hand  of  Philip  II,  and 
now  she  declared,  what  she  had  declared 
more  than  once  before,  that  she  had  no  in- 
clination for  marriage,  and  she  ended  her 
speech  with  the  memorable  words ;  ^  This 
shall  be  for  me  sufficient,  that  a  marble  etone 
shall  declare  that  a  queen,  having  reigned 
snch  a  time,  died  a  virgin '  (D'Ewbs,  p.  46). 
The  faithful  commons  voted  money  lavishly, 
gave  back  to  the  queen  all  that  Mary  had 
Hiirrendered  to  Uie  religious  orders  which 
she  had  attempted  to  revive,  oonfirmed  her 


deposition  of  the  recalcitrant  bishops,  voted 
that  all  the  temporalities  of  vacant  sees 
should  be  handed  over  to  her  during  a 
vacancy;  they  showed  her  that  she  could 
depend  upon  them  even  to  the  utmost,  that 
she  was  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  an 
absolute  sovereign.  On  8  May  parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  on  tiie  12th  the  English 
service  was  first  said  in  the  Queen's  Obapel, 
four  days  before  the  date  appointed  1^  act  of 
parliamrait  ftnr  it  to  be  used. 

Meauwliile  Cecil  and  the  ooundl  bad  been 
exhibiting  astonishing  activity.  SirllKHnaB 
Oreaham  had  been  comnussioned  to  nego- 
tiate a  loan  abroad.  What  money  oould  be 
got  was  borrowed  at  home.  Peace  was  con- 
cluded with  France  on  13  March,  on  terms 
far  better  than  could  have  been  expected, 
and  if  about  the  same  time  Marv  Stuart 
thought  proper  to  assnme  the  royal  arms  of 
England,  and  to  induce  her  puny  boy  hus- 
band tocall  himselfkmgof  Fra.ace,Scotland, 
England,  and  Ireland,  the  fact  would  not  be 
forgotten,  though  the  act  need  not  be  noticed. 
On  the  last  day  of  that  same  month  of  Mardi 
the  great  controversy  between  the  champions 
of  toe  old  ftith  and  the  new  took  place  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Tha  xesi^  was  by 
this  time  felt  to  be  a  forgone  oonidnsixm. 
The  catholic  bishops  were  sent  to  the  Tower. 
On  16  May  they  were  all  called  upon  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy.  All  except  Kitchin 
of  Llaudaff  refused,  the  rest  had  time  given 
them  to  reconsider  their  decision,  and  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  delay.  The  court 
was  all  astir  with  festivities  from  day  to  day, 
thequeen  showing  herself  in  wcmdernil  attire, 
dauuing  her  subjects  with  the  spkndour  of 
her  dresses  and  her  jewellery ;  there  were 
nuuques  and  pageants,  and  tiltings  and  plays 
and  oanquets;  the  queen  in  her  progresses 
going  from  house  to  house  received  magni- 
nceot  entertainment  at  the  cham  of  the 
owners  of  the  several  manuons.  OnSSept. 
the  obsequies  of  Houy  II  ci  France,  who 
had  died  m  July,  were  celebrated  with  mat 
pomp  in  St.  Paul's,  and  the  first  three  cn  the 
four  bishops-elect,  Parker  of  Canterbury, 
Scory  of  Hereford,  and  Barlow  of  Chichester, 
appeared  in  public  in  black  gowns.  Orindal 
of  London,  the  fourth  bishoixlect  (Bonner 
had  been  deposed),  being  ill,  was  absent. 
Nevertheless,  on  1  Nov,,  to  the  horror  and 
dismay  of  the  proteetants,  lighted  tapers  were 
seen  in  broaa  daylight  in  the  royu  chapel, 
and  once  more  the  crucifix  in  silver  was  set 
up  upon  the  altar  there.  Of  late  there  had 
come  the  emissaries  of  at  least  three  suitors 
for  the  hand  of  the  queen.  Eric  of  Sweden,  a 
dissipated  young  pnnce,  had  sent  his  Inwther 
to  plead  his  cause.  Adolphna,  duke  of  Hol- 
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stein,  had  come  in  person  to  urge  his  own 
Boit.  ThearehdukeCharleswaswarmlysup- 
ported  by  all  the  catholics  in  England,  and 
not  le8B  warmly  by  Fhil^  of  Spain.  Eliza- 
beth amused  herself  with  eacii  and  all  of 
them,  played  off  one  against  the  other,  and 
dressed  up  her  chapel  to  give  some  colour  of 
hope  tothe  ar6hduke,whom  De  Quadra  clearly 
eaw  ahe  never  intended  to  marry.  But  the 
Bettlement  of  the  Teli^ons  difficulty  was  not 
to  be  delayed  by  freaks  like  these.  OnlTDec. 
the  churcn  of  England  was  provided  with  an 
ardilndiop  of  Canterbury  once  more  by  the 
consecration  of  Matthew  Parker  at  Lambeth. 
Four  days  later  Edmund  Grindal  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  London  in  thepluce  of  Bonner, 
Cox  became  bishop  of  El^r  in  the  place  of 
Thirlby,  Sandys  was  made  bisbopofWorcester 
in  the  place  of  Pate,  and  Meynck  succeeded 
to  the  vacant  see  of  Bangor,  whose  revenues  j 
were  not  worth  the  queen's  keeping  any  longer 
in  her  hands.  A  month  after  this  five  more 
bishops  were  consecrated ;  but  the  wealthy 
sees  of  York,  Winchester,  and  Bnrham  had 
each  to  wait  in  anotiiw  year.  The  neoee- 
^tiea  of  llie  time  forbade  that  thnr  ineome 
■honld  be  lost  to  the  royal  exchequer,  though 
their  biehopB  were  alr^dy  deprived. 

Thus  ended  the  first  year  of  Mitabeth's 
reign.  It  was  the  first  year  since  the  death  of 
Henry  V  llI  which  had  not  been  signalised  by 
some  serious  rebellion,  some  ghastly  massacre, 
orsomenationaldisaster.  A^eadythehorixon 
was  deanng  on  all  udes,  a  feeling  of  security 
was  growing  among  all  classes,  except  indeed 
among  the  turbulent  minority  in  church  and 
state,  the  politicians  whose  hopes  lay  in  some 
diangefrom  the  things  that  were  to  the  things 
that  might  be.  They  had  b^n  to  feel  that 
at  last  the  queen  was  a  veritable  roler,  her 
council  were  ner  servants,  she  was  no  pnp^ 
in  th^  hands.  Her  immense  force  m  will, 
the  masculine  vigour  of  her  intellect,  hot  in- 
stinct of  command,  her  very  duplicity,  her 
restlessness,  her  insatiable  desire  to  be  kept 
informed  of  everything  that  was  going  on, 
her  pretence  of  omniscience,  her  resolve  to 
initiate,  or  seem  to  initiate,  every  movement 
in  church  and  state,  at  home  and  abroad,  were 
each  and  all  factors  that  had  to  be  taken  into 
account  by  her  ministers,  and  had  already 
displayed  themselves  too  evidently  to  allow 
of  their  escaping  the  notice  of  her  coiinciL 
There  was  not  one  of  these  who  did  not  tremble 
at  her  frown  as  they  would  have  done  if  th^ 
had  stood  in  her  father's  presence  twen^ 
years  before.  At  ^nne  there  was  little  or 
nothing  to  cause  anxiety  when  the  year  1600 
opened;  abroad  Philip  ll  was  her  ally,  and 
half  the  young  princes  of  Europe  were  seek- 
ing her  hand ;  but  while  between  Scotland  ' 


and  France  there  was  still  the  semblance 
of  cordiality,  and  at  any  rate  community  of 
interest,  sentiment,  and  purpose^  EHzabetb 
could  not  afford  to  remain  quiet,  or  she 
thought  she  could  not. 

when  James  IV  of  Scotland  was  slain  at 
Flodden,  his  son,  James  V,  was  a  child  just 
two  years  old.  His  mother  was  Margamt, 
daughter  of  Henry  YII,  and  therefore  sister 
of  Henry  VIII.  Jamee  V  died  on  18  Bee. 
1542,  leaving  behind  lum  an  only  daughter, 
Mary  Stuart.  Her  mother  was  the  bright 
and  gifted  Mary  of  Lorraine,  who  after  the 
Earl  of  Arran's  desertion  of  Scotland  in  1554 
had  become  regent  of  the  kingdom.  Her 
daughter  had  been  carried  off  to  France  in 
1548,  and  been  married  to  the  dauphin.  Or 
S29  June  1669  the  dauphin  became  king,  and 
Mary  Stuart  queen-consort  of  France.  The 
treaty  of  peace  between  France,  England, 
and  Scotland  had  been  signed  at  Ch&teau 
CambrQ8ison2Aprilie69,-  next  day  a  second 
treaty  was  signed  between  France  uid  Spain. 
The  peace  marked  an  era  in  European  hi{^<n7, 
thongih  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  any 
one  of  the  contending  parties  seriously  in- 
tended to  keep  the  migagements  entered  into, 
or  felt  the  smallest  confidence  in  the  pro- 
mises of  the  others.  But  France  and  Spain 
were  united  in  one  common  sentiment  at 
least,  the  desire  to  resist  and  beat  hack  the 
^lirit  of  the  age.  While  Elizabeth  read  the 
signs  of  the  timee  with  more  foresia^t  and 
sagacity,  she  saw  that  society  was  fermmt- 
ing  with  the  reformers'  leaven,  and  that  in 
tiie  contest  that  was  coming-  the  catholics 
would  surely  lose  the  day.  Cautiously — ^we 
might  almost  call  it  cunningly — she  took  her 
side  with  the  protestant  party  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Trance.  Ceal  was  so  much 
one  wiUi  her  in  feeling  and  views,  that  it  is 
haid  to  say  Aether  ute  or  he  was  the  ori- 
ginator of  all  that  was  attempted ;  but  Eflin- 
beth  was  far  more  a  creature  of  moods  and 
caprice  than  her  astute  minister.  She  loved 
intrigue  for  its  own  sake ;  he  resorted  to  it, 
and  practised  it  with  an  end  kept  clearly 
before  him.  It  was  in  July  1659  that  Eliza- 
beth seems  to  have  given  something  like  an 
en«igement  to  support  the  protestant  party 
in  Srotland.  In  tbe  next  few  months  troops 
were  sent  and  money  in  insufficient  quan- 
tities; then  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Winter 
arrived  at  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  January  1660 ; 
then  half-hearted  warfare,  no  one  venturing 
to  make  a  decided  move,  lest  the  queen  should 
disown  his  act.  At  last  Cecil  himself  went 
to  Scotland  (May).  On  6  July  the  treat;^ 
of  E^nborgh  was  signed.  What  bad  be^ 
gained  was  not  much :  (1)  Mary  Stuart  was 
to  ^ve  19  nung  the  arms  and  title  of 
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queen  of  England ;  (2)  the  French  were  to 
quit  Scotland ;  (3)  the  protestant  party  were 
to  be  delivered  from  the  presenoe  of  the 
foreign  aoxiliarieB,  and  len  to  fight  their 
own  cattle ;  lastly,  snd  this  was  perhaps  the 
most  important  c<  ill  (Cm»1  at  Edinbnrffh, 
16  July,  CbAScotlaad,  1. 168;  also  Cai.  Htit- 
aeld,  I.  Na  782),  Philip  II  had  been  taaght 
that  Elizabedi  eovld  do  vttlunit  him,  and 
oould  stand  alone.  Oeral  was  back  again  at 
oonrt  ia  Jnfy;  in  his  absence  he  had  lost 
&TOur.  It  seems  the  queen  had  a  snspicion 
that  he  hod  taken  too  much  upon  himself, 
and  that  he  mi^t  have  made  better  terms. 
But  everybody  was  plotting  against  him. 
And  each  little  knot  (Hpoliticians  nad  its  own 
cardtoplayinthesh&peof asnitorfortheband  ' 
oftbequeen.  TheSc<rtchweieforpre8singher 
to  marry  Arran  now.  She  would  have  none 
of  him,  and  as  for  the  rest  she  kept  her  own 
couneeL 

Ever  since^eoameto  the  throne  Elisabeth's 
moat  signal  marks  of  favour  were  diqdayed 
towards  Bobert  Dndler  [q-  t>]i  now  master  of 
the  luvse,  a  mmber  of  tiLe  fnvjr  oonncil,  and 
never  abMnt  from  bis  ro^  mistrWs  side, 
although  he  had  been  mtuned  to  Amy  Bobsart 
in  King  Edwaid'sdays,and  his  wife  was  Uring. 
The  qoeen  made  no  secret  of  her  preference 
for  the  handsome  young  courtier.  She  even 
overacted  the  part  of  love^ok  maiden,  till 
the  quidnann  whispered  and  told  infamous 
tales,  and  half  Europe  believed  them.  There 
was  one  man  in  England  who  put  no  futh 
in  her  only  too  demonstrative  professions  of 
afiection,  and  that  man  was  Bobert  Dudley 
himself.  A  month  after  Cecil's  return  Amy 
Bobsart  was  found  dead  (8  Sept,  1660)  at 
Cunmor.  There  was  an  inquest,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  impUoata  her  knsbma  in  her  un- 
ba|^  death.  The  queen  saw  eleaily  enough 
that  the  attempt  to  fiwten  snspicion  on  Sir 
Bobert  was  ft  mm  eoort  intrigne;  she  made 
no  chanse  in  her  condoet  towards  the  &- 
vourite.  The  familunties  went  00  as  before. 
One  of  die  most  important  measures  of 
16G0,  and  oae  in  whicn  ibe  queen  showed 
great  interest,  and  gave  remarltable  proof  of 
her  versatility,  was  the  refbnn  of  the  cur- 
rency and  the  calling  in  of  t^e  debased 
coinage  of  the  last  three  nignB.  As  early 
as  January  1669  this  important  reform  had 
been  mooted  {HatflM  M88.  vol.  i.  Nos.  666, 
667),  but  the  schone  then  suggested  had 
fallen  through.  Now  a  well-considered  plan 
was  adopted  and  executed  in  a  very  masteHy 
manner  (see  Oal  Dom.  1547-80,  pp.  169- 
161;  Fboitdb,  vol.  vii.  chap,  vi.)  It  was 
dninig  this  year,  too,  that  the  abbey  of 
Westminster  was  converted  into  a  collegiate 
church.  Jbhn  Faekenham  [q.  v.j,  the  last 


abbot,whohadbeen  appointed  byQneen  Mary, 
was  deprived  in  1669,snd  William  Bill  [q.v.J, 
was  inst^ed  deui,  and  instructed  to  draw  up 
statutesforUienewcorporation.  Butthemost 
notable  event  of  the  yeu  was  the  death  oi 
Francis  II,  Mary  Stuart's  young  husband,  and 

byCatlia§nede*Medici.^^i^U^lwasgettii^ 
more  content  month  by  month,  and  ibr  a  year 
or  two  the  royal  suitors  for  the  queen's  hand 
kept  from  any  soious  advances.  De  Quadra 
had  persuaded  himself  and  Philip  II  that 
the  queen  meant  to  marry  Dudley.  It  is  pro> 
bable  that  Elizabeth  and  he  understood  one 
another,  and  were  amusing  themselves  with 
De  Quadra,  who  took  all  that  he  saw  or 
heard  au  grtmd  sfrieur.  In  August  1661 
Mary  Stuart,  eluding  the  English  neet  which 
had  been  ordered  to  watch  her  and  prevent 
her  landing,  returned  to  Scotland,  and  the 
great  troubles  of  her  life  began.  In  France 
there  was  civil  war,  in  Spain  perseontion,  in 
Scotland  almost  anarchy;  in  the  Nether- 
laaads  deep  discontent,  ready  before  long  to 
burst  into  a  flame.  England  was  quiet  and 
prosperous ;  Elisabeth  living  a  gay  and  merry 
life,  bat  alvrays  vi^lant,  alert,  equal  to  any 
emergency,  and  every  now  aod  then  startling 
even  to  terror  such  as  presumed  to  take  a 
oonrse  of  their  own.  So,  when  the  luckless 
Lady  Catherine  Qrey  ventured  upon  a  dan- 
destme  marriage  with  the  Earl  01  Hertford ; 
or  the  Countess  of  Lennox  dared  to  assert 
herself  or  to  deal  in  curious  arts ;  or  Mary 
Stuart  demanded  to  have  her  title  to  the 
succession  acknowledged ;  or  the  pope  ao 
tually  went  some  way  towards  senditig  a 
nunmo  to  England  to  induce,  if  it  might  be 
so,  the  queen  to  send  a  representative  to  the 
council  of  IVent — Lady  Catdinine,  her  hna^ 
band,  and  the  Oountess  of  Lmnox  wereseat 
to  Tower ;  Mary  Btuart  xeouved  a  curt 
repulse ;  tiie  nmdo  was  not  permitted  to 
cross  the  sea. 

Meanwhile  Elizabeth  had  been  induced  to 
meddle  with  the  stm^le  that  was  going  on 
in  France.  There  the  Calvinists  and  the 
catholics  were  at  very  bitter  feud.  The  civil 
war  was  bcrj^nning.  t)ond^,  the  leader  of  the 
Calvinists,  implored  the  help  of  Elizabeth ; 
he  offered  to  surrender  to  her  the  towns  of 
Havre  and  Dieppe  as  the  price  of  her  snp- 
port  and  as  pledges  for  the  restoration  of 
Calais.  She  promised,  hesitated,  delayed; 
finally,  on  4  Oct.,  &T  Adrian  Poynings  with 
three  thousand  English  troops  took  posse» 
sion  of  Havre.  Hve  hundred  of  these  men 
tried  to  out  their  way  into  Rouen,  whidi 
Quise  was  besieging.  A  few  succeeded,  only 
to  perish  miserably  for  the  most  part,  when  on 
26  Oct.  Quise  took  die  place  by  storm.  Next 
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month  Dndl^'B  bxother,  Ambrose,  earl  of 
Warwick  [q-v.l,  tooli  the  command  at  Havre. 
Then  followed  the  bloody  battle  of  Dreux 
on  19  Dec,  aad  the  peace  of  Amboise  on 
26  March  1663.  The  dvU  war  was  at  an 
end.  But  Eluabetii  zefuaed  to  Borrender 
Havre.  She  could  not  bear  to  part  with  it, 
she  could  not  bring  heraelf  to  pay  the  price 
of  lieeping  it,  money  she  never  could  beper- 
Boadea  to  spend,  and  a  war  with  France 
meant  enormous  coat.  But  Havre  was  sur- 
rendered at  last  on  27  JulTf  i^ly  after  the 
garrison  had  suffered  frjj^htnilly  nam  plague 
and  famine;  and  Warwick  brought  back  the 
remnaiit  of  hit  force  to  Eng<aiia|  and  with  it 
the  pestilence  which  spread  &r  and  ^de 
through  the  land.  There  was  the  lees  excuse 
for  t&  parsimony  which  Elizabeth  showed 
at  this  juncture,  for  the  parliament  which 
assembled  on  12  Jan.  had  again  been  liberal, 
and  had  voted  one  subsidr  besides  two  fif- 
teenths and  tenths  to  replenish  the  exche- 
quer. Botoueactof  this  parliament  marked 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  reign,  and 
another  act  of  convocation  was  no  lees  im- 
portant in  its  bearing  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  England.  Tha  first  was  the  act 
for  forcing  the  oath  of  supremacy  upon  a 
much  larger  class  than  had  been  compelled 
to  take  it  horetofinfl^  ud  visiting  persistent 
refusal  with  th»  penalty  of  death  as  in  oases 
of  treason.  The  seoond  was  the  promulgft< 
tiosk  of  the  ^niirty-nine  Articles  as  formulat- 
ing the  Tec<^pu8ed  doctrines  of  the  English 
church.  The  latter  measure  concerned  the  '■ 
clergy,  the  former  was  a  sword  <ji  Damocles  ' 
that  was  suspended  over  the  heads  of  all  1 
daases  of  the  laity,  hut  it  is  to  the  credit  of  1 
the  queen  that  she  was  averse  to  putting  it  { 
in  action.  The  time  had  not  come  for  using 
the  awful  power  that  this  act  placed  in  her 
hands.  Once  more  during  this  parliament, 
and  only  a  few  days  after  it  assembled,  the 
faithful  commons  had  presented  a  humble 
petition  to  Elizabeth  'to  take  to  yourself 
some  honourable  hnsband  whom  it  shall 
please  you  to  j<»n  nnto  in  matriage.*  They 
wtere  deeplT  m  earnest  this  tin^  for  the 
country  haa  had  a  serions  scare  in  the  pre- 
vious October,  when  the  queen  had  been 
danawnisly  ill  with  the  small-^z,  and  her 
life  for  some  hours  had  seemed  to  be  trem- 
bling in  the  balance.  As  before  to  this  peti- 
tion an  evasive  answer  was  returned.  About 
this  time  the  marriage  of  the  Qaemi  of  Scots 
became  a  sul^eot  of  debate  among  the  politi- 
cians. Elizabeth  suggested  that  her  favourite 
Dudley  should  become  Mary  Stuart's  hus- 
band. It  ended  by  the  mamage  to  Damley 
on39  July  1666.  On  the  wearisome  intrigues 
vhich  had  as  their  object  the  marriiige  of 


Elisabeth  berself  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
dwelL  In  1664  the  famous  visit  to  Cam- 
bridge took  place,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Elizabmi  made  her  Latin  speech,  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  she  delivered 
without  any  careful  preparation.  -  A  month 
later  Dudley  at  last  received  his  patent  of 
nobility,  and  on  29  Sept.  was  creatm  Earl  of 
Leicester,  with  the  gift  of  the  manor  of  Kenil- 
worth.  Was  Cecil  chancellor  of  Cambridge  f* 
Then  Leicester  should  he  chancellor  of  Oxford, 
and  two  years  after  Elizabeth  had  visited  the 
one.university  she  was  received  with  the  same 
pomp  and  ma^fioenoe  at  the  other.  It  was 
durinf  this  visit  that  on  3  Sept.  she  listened 
to  Edmund  Campion  and  Bidiatd  Biistow 
disputing  in  the  schools,  few  thinking  then 
that  the  two  would  beoome  hereafter  the  gn*t 
champions  of  the  catholic  party.  In  Scot- 
land, meanwhile,  all  was  turbulence,  vio- 
lence, and  misrule.  Rizzio  was  murdered  on 
9  March  with  every  circumstance  of  brutal 
ferocity,  and  on  19  June  Mary  Stuart  brought 
forth  a  son,  and  there  was  an  heir  male  to  the 
throne  at  last.  The  parliament  met  again 
on  30  Sept.  Again  there  was  a  petition 
from  the  h>rds  that  the  queen  would  name 
her  successor,  and  would  consent  to  take  to 
herself  a  husband,  this  time  wiUi  more  eai- 
neetness  than  ever  (D'Eweb,  p.  106).  Eliza- 
beth's answer  was  as  it  had  always  been,  that 
she  was  averse  to  naniage  in  itself  ana  she 
would  never  manr  if  die  could  avoia  it.  But 
once  more  the  archduke  Charlce  made  serious 
advances,  and  once  more  he  was  enoonraged 
to  proceed. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Leicester's 
brother-in-law,  had  been  eating  nis  heart  oat 
in  Ireland,  forced  to  go  there,  and  forced  to 
star  against  his  wish  and  better  judgment ; 
and  though  the  commons  had  again  been 
bountiful,  Elizabeth  oould  l^  no  means  be 
persuaded  to  do  the  one  thing  needful,  namely 
to  supply  men  and  money  and  supplies  to  the 
deputy,  and  thus  enable  him  to  bring  Shaea 
OT^eil  to  his  senses.  She  behaved  in  aU  this 
miserable  business  as  meanly  as  a  sovereign 
of  a  great  nation  could  behave.  She  set 
h«seu  stabbomly  against  her  oonni^  even 
when  they  vera  nnanimous.  ^e  put  forth 
pkns  <^  her  own,  she  wrote  outrureona 
letters ;  and  when  at  last  Sidney's  brmiant 
campaign  had  been  carried  through  wiUi 
cmnplete  success,  and  was  followed  in  the 
summer  of  1667  by  the  ntter  discoi^tura 
of  O'Neil,  and  by  his  savage  murder  in  * 
characteristic  Irish  brawl  and  massacre,  she 
grudgingly  wrote  to  thank  Sidney  for  his  ser- 
vices, as  if  the  acknowledgment  had  been 
wrung  from  her  at  the  last  moment.  While 
Sidney  was  doing  his  work  so  well  in  Ireland, 
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stnnge  thinfts  were  hap|>eiung  neuer  home. 
On  3  Jan.  1667  parliunent  wu  disBOlved. 
Nffirt  month  the  oountry  wu  hoirifled  br  the 
newRthat  D&raley,  titular  king  of  the  Scots, 
had  been  barbaroiulT  and  delDjerately  mai- 
deied,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  instigBtw  ot  the 
crime.  Two  months  later  it  was  known  that 
Bothwall  and  Blary  Stoait  more  living  to* 
ffsther  at  Dnnbar;  thm  that  be  had  divorced 
Biswift;  then  that  the  two  had  been  married 
cm  16  May ;  and  th«i  followed  the  news  <^ 
the  day  at  GaibenyHiUfand  onl7Junethe 
impriaonment  of  'the  mother  of  debate'  in 
the  casUe  of  Lobhlerra.  Meanwhile  acrosB 
the  Channel  the  civil  war  in  France  was 
raging,  the  cathoUoa  were  carrying  all  before 
them,  and  in  the  Netherlands  Alva  was  ex- 
pected to  sopersede  therraentHai^axet.  In 
August  1667  he  entered  Brussels,  and  some 
bloody  woA  began.  When  the  year  1668 
opened  there  were  clonds  upon  the  hniion ; 
before  it  oloeed  Man  Stuart  was  a  o^tive 
in  Enriand,  war  with  ^am  seemed  inuni- 
nent,  uw  English  ambassador  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  B^aui,the8^aDishtfeasnzo-slupa 
had  been  SMsed,  kiA  EIiEsbcAh  had  declared 
tliat  she  meant  to  keep  the  treasnre  in  safe 
custody;  what  she  would  do  wiUi  it  time 
would  show.  On  S6  Jan.  1669  Maxy  Stuart 
was  removed  from  Lord  Scrope's  castle  at 
Bolton  to  the  care  of  Lord  Sniewibury  at 
TvtimTyiSatJieIdMSS.  i.S96),  The  Queen 
of  Scots,  thoagh  under  vigilant  supervision^ 
had  a  household  of  tea  lames  and  nfty  other 
perscms,  with  ten  horses.  Liberal  as  this 
treatment  may  seem  at  first  sight,  it  still  re- 
mains a  question  at  whose  oha^  this  house- 
hold was  kept  up.  Ixwd  Shrewsbury,  it  is 
certain,  was  full  of  oonqdaints  at  the  great 
ezpeoaaehewaaputto.  £lisabeth,if8heevBT 
repaid  him,  did  not  do  so  withoot  mudi  tbIiio- 
taaee  wad  mmjimdadm,  Haxv's  husbuid 
was sUlilivfaig in Denmaric ;  but  he, too, wae 
in  saft  enatodj.  Hw  marria^  between  him 
and  the  qoMU  was  treated  as  invalid,  though 
there  were  nunoora  that  a  divcnrce  might  be 
neeessaiy,  and  could  be  easily  obtained.  But 
what  was  to  bedone  with  her?  To  send  her 
badt  to  Scotland  would  be,  some  said,  to  send 
hv back  to  certain  destruction ;  scHnesaidit 
would  be  to  make  the  northern  land  more 
French  than  ever.  Certoinljr  it  would  be  to 
^unge  it  deeper  than  ever  into  sanguinary 
eivilwar.  On  the  other  hand,  to  keep  her  in 
England,  which  she  had  voluntarily  fled  to 
as  an  asylum,  was  to  assure  her  personal 
safety  at  die  oost  of  a  thousand  naks  and 
daiuen  which  iraze  obvious  to  any  one  who 
could  fbrm  aa  estimate  of  the  poutioal  ou^ 
Iodic  of  the  times  wfaemer  me  turned. 


It  was  not  long  (1669)  before  the  first  of 
these  dangers  showed  itself.  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk  was  unmarried.  If  he  was  not  an 
avowed  catholic,  at  any  rate  he  was  regarded 
as  the  bead  of  the  catJioIic  party,  and  he  was 
a  personage  round  whom  the  catholic  party 
would  ral^ ;  thOT  were  still  a  powerful  fac- 
tion J  in  the  nortn  they  were  veir  powerful. 
Botbwell's  name  waa  hardly  mentumed.  The 
Buqpuwm  which  the  Coslrat  letters  had  east 
u^on  Mazv**  compUmty  in  Daml^s  murder 
nu^t  malEe  Norfolk's  pillow  uncomfortable 
foiliim;  butostoherhavinganotherhusband 
alive  at  Copenhagen  scribbUng  letters  to  her 
day  after  day  (Gal.  State  Fapere,  Scotland, 
1609-89,  p.  810^  No.  6),  that  seems  hardly  to 
have  occurred  to  him  as  a  matter  to  concern 
himself  about.  So  the  duke,  in  a  vacillating, 
half-hearted,  languid  w^,  consented  to  be 
named  as  a  suitor  to  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Of 
course  Elizabeth  beard  of  it,  taxed  him  with 
it,  threw  him  into  the  Tower,  found  that  there 
was  no  evidence  to  convict  him  of  anything 
more  than  a  matrimmial  plot,rdeasedliim  in 
August  1670,  but  oontinuedto  keep  him  under 
supervision.  The  great  northern  rebellion — 
the  storv  of  whidn  has  been  so  splendidly 
told  by  Mr.  Froude — ^bioke  out  in  November. 
If  the  catholic  party  hod  had  competent 
leaders,  the  issue  might  easily  have  proved 
calamitous  for  the  country ;  as  it  was,  the 
leadeiship  and  the  energy  were  all  on  the  other 
side.  Even  so  there  was  room  for  anxiety 
and  much  need  for  promptness  of  deciuouf 
rapidity  of  action,  and  euture  readiness  to  co- 
operate in  anf  course  that  might  be  resolved 
on.  But  during  all  the  crisis  Elizabeth  kept 
m  a  continual  whimpering  at  the  great 
choiges  she  was  being  put  to.  She  felt  not 
the  smallest  anxiety  about  herself;  she  was 
sure  that  the  result  would  be  the  discomfi- 
ture c€  the  rebels ;  it  was  deplorable  and 
vexations  that  the  cost  of  scoui^^  them 
should  be  so  hmvy.  She  would  have  pre- 
ferred tlut  her  nobles  should  rush  upon 
these  ttouUeaome  rioters  with  their  riding- 
whips,  as  the  Scytiiians  served  their  muti- 
nous slaves  in  old  times ;  that  would  have 
been  cheaper.    Her  nobles  succeeded  in 

auelling  the  dangerous  outbreak  in  spite  of 
iieir  royal  mistress,  and  when  the  tjme  of 
punishment  came  they  were  encouraged  to 
recoup  themselves  at  the  cost  of  those  who 
mi^t  be  implicated  in  the  rising.  Nothing 
in  Elisabeth  s  life  is  more  dreadful  than  the 
callous  savagery  which  she  permitted,  and 
more  than  permitted,  in  the  slaughter  and 
milage  that  followed  the  northern  zebellion. 
She  neaid  of  it  all,  and  did  as  hoc  &ther 
would  have  done  in  the  fury  of  his  wrath. 
Then  there  rose  a  cry  that  if  the  pope  had 
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liut  6upported  the  rebellion  and  boldly  ex- 
communic&ted  tlie  queen  the  catholics  would 
have  answered  to  the  call  as  one  man.  Rome 
has  always  moved  slowly,  but  Rome  was  pre- 

farinff  to  move  now.  -  On  26  Feb.  1670  Pope 
'ius  V  issued  the  boU, '  Beffnans  in  Excelu*,' 
excommunicating  Elizabeth  by  name,  and  ab- 
solTingherBubjectefromanyoathof  aliegiance 
that  might  have  been  taken  to  her  at  anr  pro* 
vious  time.  She  had  been  upon  her  thnme 
eleven  years  and  three  months  when  this  fa- 
mous sentence  was  passed,  and  the  importance 
of  the  event  at  the  time  can  hardly  be  ex- 
ag^rated.  The  news  was  soon  Imown  in 
England,  bnt  the  bull  was  not  published  till 
16  May.  Then  it  was  found  in  the  morning 
nailed  to  the  Bishop  of  London's  palace  gate, 
in  defiance  of  queen,  parliament,  and  all  the 
powers  that  be.  John  Felton,  the  poor  wretch 
who  had  dared  to  do  the  deed,  was  soon  taken 
and  soon  hnng,  ^orying  in  the  act  with  hia 
last  breath.  And  yet  the  bumediateefllMft  of 
the  sentence  of  excoromnniwtioii  ww  almost 
absurdly  smaU.  In  London  peorie  were  move 
scornful  than  in  any  othsr  way  concerned, 
and  when  the  parliament  oasnnl  bled  m  April 
1671  it  proved  much  moreprotestant  than  had 
everbeenknownbefore.  tWo  were  loud  com- 
plaints  against  the  laxity  with  which  the  laws 
against  the  papists  had  "been  carried  out,  and 
one  act,  which  nad  passed  both  houara,  though 
itwas  aimed  at  the  catholic  lords,was  too  mneh 
for  the  queen  in  herpresent  mood  to  give  her 
assent  to,  and  it  dropped.  But  though  Eliza- 
beth could  be  tolerant  of  beliefs  she  did  not 
share  in,  or  considerate  to  a  whole  orier  whom 
it  was  policy  to  conciliate,  she  had  no  pity 
for  penoTu,  vhether  high  m  law,  who  pro- 
voked  her  anger  or  vengeance.  The  treache- 
rous capture  ol  John  Storey  and  hu  execu- 
tion this  year  is  an  instance  of  her  relentlees 
severity  where  only  a  single  person  had  to 
suffer ;  and  the  fate  of  the  Bake  of  Norfolk 
seems  to  be  best  explained  lij  looking  upon  it 
fl3  an  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  a  timid  imbe- 
cile who  coula  be  sacriflt^  without  any  incon- 
veniences being  likely  to  follow,  while,  if  he 
were  allowed  to  live,  he  might  prove  trouble- 
ijome  as  an  instrument  in  abler  hands. 

When  Mary  Stuart  had  been  two  rears  in 
England,  it  seems  that  Elizabeth  had  grown 
(ircd  of  keeping  her,  and  would  have  been 
glad  to  be  rid  <]l  her,  if  only  she  could  have 
seen  her  war  to  r^ease  her.  There  were 
some  who  boldly  urged  that  the  Gotdian  knot 
would  be  best  unravelled  br  the  execntiCHier'e 
Bwotd ;  but  little  was  to  be  gained  by  that 
when  across  the  border  there  was  still  the 
tittle  prince,  James  VT,  with  at  least  as  good 
a  title  to  the  English  crown  as  his  mother's, 
and  who  in  the  huids  of  the  politicians  would 


be  a  better  card  to  play  than  Mary  Stuait 
had  ever  been. 

Exactly  at  this  juncture  came  in  another  of 
those  complicatiou  whieh  make  the  pn>- 
blemsof  thurdgaso  tntriMte^andtlMOOune 
of  the  chief  aotcn  bo  difficvlt  to  a^lun. 
HithsTtodeliberate  plots  for  tbeasnsttiiaUoii 
of  an  EngUAsoreveign  had  vex^  rarely  been 
dreamt  oi.  Now,  for  the  first  tmie,  we  hear 
the  whisper  of.sudi  basi-  conspiracies.  It 
was  when  the  Ridolfl  plot  was  growing,  and 
miseieants  in  high  jfitcea  half  over  Europe 
were  suggesting  this  or  that  scheme  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  queen  of  England,  that  we 
first  hear  of  a  design  for  compassing  her 
murder.  The  ruffian  whcvolunteared  to  do 
I  the  deed  was  no  common  bravo,  bnt  a  man 
of  high  birth,  and  an  offiew  who  had  served 
with  energr  under  Alva  in  the  Netherlands. 
Hub  was  0]iai»n  ViteUi,  marqms  of  Oretona ; 
he  had  been  sent  over  ia  Cratobar  IGfld  to 
negotiate  fbr  the  reatitation  of  the  tzeasnn 
whxih  EHzabMli  povated  m  keeping  in  hw 
own  custody.  It  is  not  inmroDaUB  that 
even  thus  early  he  intended  on  hia  own 
responsibility  to  carry  oat  the  assassina- 
tion, for  he  set  out  wiUi  a  snito  of  six^ 
genuemen,  of  wbom  only  five  ware  permitted 
to  proceed  ftutber  than  Dover.  From  the 
first  tiie  man  was  regarded  with  suspioion, 
and  he  was  dismissed  in  December,  having 
effected  no^ng.  But  when  the  Bidolfiplot 
was  not  only  advancing  to  maturity  out 
seemed  likely  to  result  in  a  real  rebellion, 
Vit«*U  was  once  more  to  the  fore.  Two 
months  later  the  Ridolfi  plot  had  been  dis- 
covered, the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  again  in 
the  Towei^  and  on  2  June  following  (1573) 
hesttffendoiitheaoaffold.  FortliB«ndit(^ 
Saiaabeth  it  shocQd  be  noted  that  to  tha  lart 
she  shrank  from  mning  the  iwnnt  for  the 
execution,  and  ^dso  only  under  moeh  piM- 
mtre,  not  only  of  hercouneiibatof  herpaiiiaf 
raent.  Hie  Ridolfi  plot  had  shown  that  tke 
sympathies  of  a  large  section  of  the  nolnlity 
were  catholic :  the  plot  meant  murder,  and 
had  scarcely  bueu  discovemd  in  its  fubteas 
when  it  was  fonnd  that  Don  Qaeran,  the 
SfMuush  ambassador,  bad  hired  another  band 
of  cutthroats  to  assassinate  Cecil,  and  North- 
umberland was  at  large  across  the  botder. 
Nevertheless  when  the  parliament  presumed 
to  express  an  opinion  as  to  what  her  nsxt 
step  on^^t  to  be,  and  strongly  ozgsd  theatent 
neeessi^  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulty  ot 
Mary  Stuart  by  bru^ng  her  to  the  bunk, 
Elizabeth  forbade  them  to  proceed  with  their 
bill  of  attainder ;  and  when  both  bouses  per- 
sisted in  passing  a  measure  which  rendered 
Mary  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  throne 
in  the  event  of  her  sorviving  the  queen  reg- 
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Dsnt  of  England,  the  royal  assent  was  with- 
held, and  the  parliament  was  prorogued. 

In  September  1667  the  civil  war  i^in 
broke  out  in  France.  Again  the  Hagaenots 
were  worsted ;  again  there  was  peace,  both 
sides  anxious  togain  time.  Next  year  (Septem- 
ber, (hi.  Dom.  15^-80,  pp.  &-6>  the  Cardinal 
ChatiUon,  Coligny's  Inothn;  diimed  v^ny 
to  England  to  gain  the  «ar  of  Blizabeth.  He 
seems  to  have  had  some  money  given  him  for 
the  cause,  little  enough  we  may  be  sure  (JBat- 
>!«;t2Af'SSr.i.404,No.l287),buthe returned  in 
November  with  fair  promises  (Nos.  1307-8). 
Elisabeth  intended  to  help  theHuguenots  at 
RocheUe  (Cdl.  Dom.  1647-80,  p.  318,  No. 
03).  In  the  spring  of  1660  the  war  broke 
out  with  the  old  fury.  This  time  Condfi  was 
opposed  by  Henry,  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of 
Clmrles  IX  and  afterwards  Henry  III.  On 
13  March,  at  the  battle  of  Jamac,  Cond6 
died  the  death  of  a  hero.  Anjou,  now  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  won  well-deserved  laurels. 
The  protestaot  cause  appeared  desperate. 
€!oligny  and  his  brother  Dandelot  alone  ro- 
mained.  It  was  Jeanne  d'Albret,  wHe  of 
Antony^  kinff  of  NaTtrre,  who  gave  the 
caiue  a  new  life.  When  least  ejected  she 
appeared  at  Sointea,  where  the  remahts  of  the 
protestant  forces  were,  with  her  son,  Hen^ 
of  Navarre,  and  the  ooj  of  fifteen  was  wel- 
comed as  the  commander  of  the  Huguenot 
armies.  The  peace  of  St.  Germain  (8  Aug. 
1670)  was  a  pretence  of  settlement  once 
more,  giving  the  Huguenots  a  certain  mea- 
sure of  toleration  and  four  cities  of  refuge, 
of  which  BocheUe  was  the  most  important. 
The  policy  of  conciliation  for  a  time  pre- 
vailed. Charles  offered  hia  sister  Margaret  to 
young  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  the  hand  of  his 
toother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  to  the  queen  of 
England.  This  was  in  April  1671.  Eltza^ 
beth  was  in  her  thirty-ei(^t  h  year^  Airiou  was 
twen'^.  She  amused  hersetf  with  uie  new 
nwotiations.  While  they  were  going  on  the 
evu  dajr  for  the  Hugaenots  was  postponed. 
But  Anjou  was  not  the  man  to  be  used  as  a 
plaything.  If  he  saw  his  way  to  a  crown 
and  something  more,  he  would  sacrifice  him- 
self. When  he  became  convinced  that  the 
queen  meant  nothing  serious,  he  threw  her 
over,  July  1671,  In  October  Catherine  de' 
Hedici,  the  queen  mother,  was  ofiering  her 
youngest  son,  the  Duke  d'Alenfon,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  his  brother.  The  negotiations 
dropped  for  a  while,  but  were  renewed  in 
Febniary  1673,  and  continued  from  month  to 
month,  Catherine  de'l^ici  bein^  desperately 
in  earnest,  Elizabeth  at  this  tmie  scarcely 
pTBteiuiing  to  be  sincere.  On  8  May  parlia- 
Ment  had  assonbled;  on  the  39th  the  Earl 
of  Northomberland  was  sold  by  the  Scots, 


aft«r  much  higgling  about  the  price  to  be 

Sid,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
unsdon  at  Berwick.  Hnnsdon  hated  the 
vile  budness,  and  when  an  order  came  from 
the  queen  that  he  must  carry  his  prisoner  to 
execution  at  Tork  he  flatly  refosed  to  ob^. 
The  hateful  office  fell  to  another,  and  on 
23  Aug.  Northnmberland  was  sacTmced. 

The  norriUe  tidings  <tf  the  massaoieof  St. 
Bartiboloniew,  34  Aug.  1673,  reaohed  EUsa- 
beth  at  Woodbtock.  At  first  she  reftued  to 
give  the  French  ambassador  an  audience. 
When  she  did  she  received  him  with  im- 
pressive solemnity  of  manner,  the  whole 
court  being  dressed  in  deep  mourning.  The 
lords  of  the  council  turned  away  from  the 
representative  of  the  king  of  France  with 
coldness  and  silence;  but  the  ambassador 
himself  actually,  at  this  very  audience,  ven- 
tured to  Resent  the  queen  with  a  love4etter 
frtmi  the  Duke  d'Alencon,  which  we  are  told 
she  not  only  accepted  but  read  there  and 
thent 

The  year  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  mas- 
sacre marks  an  epoch  in  the  life  and  reign 
of  Queen  EHisabetn.  With  this  year  beguta 
that  long  e^Bode  in  the  queen's  life  which 
goes  the  name  of  the  Alen^  marriage. 
Francis,  duke  d'Alencon,  was  a  hideousdwarf. 
In  childhood' he  had  escaped  from  the  small- 
pox with  his  life,  but  theioul  disease  had  left 
him  blotched  and  scarred  md  stunted.  A 
frightful  enlargement  at  the  end  of  his  nose 
had  divided  into  two,  and  the  wits  of  the 
time  made  themselves  merr^  with  his '  double 
nose,'  apt  symbol,  they  said,  of  his  double- 
facedness.  Like  all  his  brothers,  he  was  licen- 
tious and  unscrupulous.  He  Imd  little  edu- 
cation, and  no  religious  prindple,  at  one  time 
siding  with  the  catholic  party,  at  another 
posing  as  a  Hngnenot  leader  in  France,  or 
aectmting  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  of  the 
Netheriands  underconditions  whidt  he  never 
meant  to  observe.  His  pock-marked  fece 
and  discoloured  skin  as  he  dropped  into  s 
seat  made  htm  look  like  a  frog,  and  Elisa- 
beth called  him,  and  he  cheerfully  accepted 
the  name,  her  '  petite  grenouille.'  This  was 
the  lover  whom  the  queen  of  England  kept 
hoping  and  languishing  for  twelve  longyears, 
and  whom,  when  he  died,  worn  out  by  de- 
bauchery, on  0  June  1684,  Elizabeth  declaml 
she  had  loved  so  entirely  that  she  could  not 
in  his  place  accept  the  hand  of  the  hero,  Henry 
ofNavarre.  Three  times  he  came  to  England. 
She  kissed  his  lips  in  the  presence  of  the 
French  ambassador,  of  Walsin^uun,  and  of 
Leicester.  In  November  1681  ^e  u>t  tt  go 
forth  to  the  whole  of  Europe  that  she  womd 
marry  at  last.  Lord  Burghler,  in  his  own 
hand,  drew  up  a  digest  of  the  inddoits  cm* 
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iMoted  with  the  coort^p,  from  its  b«piuuiig 
in  June  1672  till  NoTember  1679.  We  have 
lew  cause  to  r^ret  that  he  did  not  contioue 
tlw  nanatiTe;  foi  in  the  axehiTee  of  Hat- 
field there  are  still  proserred  more  than  one 
hundred  love-letters  that  passed  between  the 
two,  as  unoiDus  as  were  ever  read  at  a  trial 
iot  DTsach  of  promise.  When  the  negotia- 
tions first  began  Elizabeth  was  in  her  fortieth 
year;  when  the  prince  died  she  was  close 
upon  fifty-two.  was  it  all  mere  acting  P 
Was  it  a  case  of  absolute  infatuation  P  This 
only  is  certain,that  Elizabeth  was  nerer  sonear 
marrying  an^  one  as  nhe  was  to  marrying  this 
persbtent  suitor,  and  that  if  she  was  playing 
apart  throughout,  she  overacted  that  part 
tin  she  had  wellnigh  overreached  herself. 
And  all  this  while  Leicester,  whom  men  be- 
lieved she  loved,  and  Hatton,  who  pretended 
towards  her  a  fervent  passion,  were  duly  at 
her  aide,  and  receiving  substantial  proom  of 
hex  power.  Th^^  too,  were  offering  to  her 
the  incenae  <ji  their  coarsest  flattery,  deceiv- 
ing or  being  deceived.  It  is  not  the  least 
curious  feature  in  her  dealings  with  Alen^n 
that  only  in  his  favour  did  she  ever  exhibit 
any  generosity  as  far  as  mone^  was  concerned. 

While  amusing  herself  with  this  extraor- 
dinsiT  lover,  Elizabetb  had  no  opportunity 
fw  idle  languishing.  In  Scotland  matten 
came  toa  cnus  whw  Edinburgh  Osstle  was 
surrendered  to  Sir  William  Dmry  in  June 
1673»  with  a  force  which  Elisabeth  tried  hard 
but  viunly  to  induce  the  regent  M<«ton  [see 
DoiraLis,  Jakbs,  d.  1681]  to  pay  for.  f»un 
thia  day  the  cause  <tf  MaxyStuart  in  Scotland 
was  utterly  hopeless.  She  was  saforin  her  Eng^ 
lish  captivity  than  she  could  ever  agun  hope 
to  beon  the  other  ude  of  the  header.  A  month 
after  the  fall  of  Edinburgh  the  IiudlessWalter 
Bevereux,  earl  of  Essex,  aet  sail  for  Ireland  on 
that  vrild  expedition  which  proved  his  ruin. 
Hie  cost  was  to  be  borne  p^tly  by  the  earl, 
partly  by  the  queen ;  bnt  he  mor^i^^  his  es- 
tates neavilyto  Elisabeth  before  he  started,and 
when  he  died  he  was  a  broken  man.  It  was, 
however,  in  her  conduct  towards  the  protest- 
tant  insoTgenta  in  the  Netherlands,  who  had 
now  begun  their  heroic  stru^le  witii  tJde  king 
of  Spain,  that  Elizabeth's  d«Qings  were  most 
tortDoos,  Bu^il^  and  the  rest  of  the 
ooundl  were  unanimous  in  desiring  that  the 
Stateashould  be  stcennously  si^ported  as  the 
ohampiuwof  theprotestantcanse.  BurgUey 
had  a  foreign  policy  dear  and  defined. 
That  policy  was  to  weaken  the  power  of 
Spain  and  France  abroad,  and  to  cru^  the 
hopes  of  the  catholics  at  home  hv  decidedly 
and  oonsiBtentl^  taking  the  side  of  those 
who  were  fiffhting  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  were  staking  their  all  in  a  determined 


atnigffle  with  the  pope  and  the  InquisiUon. 
Elizabeth  henelf  nad  no  ^11^;  she  was 
absolutely  destitute  of  ambition :  she  clung 
to  all  she  had  j  she  never  wished  for  mote. 
War  she  hated,  primarily  because  of  the  cost, 
and  that  meant  an  application  to  parliament 
for  siqtpUes.  A  war  oseonquest  for  the  sate 
of  annexing  »  provinee  or  extending  her  do- 
mimms  nothing  on  earth  would  have  induced 
her  to  engage  m.  Leadership  had  no  at- 
traction for  her.  She  put  away  from  her 
mind  all  thoughts  about  the  future.  She 
would  live  and  die  an  island  queen.  The 
cbildren  of  Henry  VUI  were  the  only  sove- 
reigns  of  England  since  the  Conquest  who 
bad  never  crossed  the  Channel.  Elizabeth 
never  saw  Scotland,  Lr^and,  or  Wales;  in- 
deed her  yearly  nrogxeases  were  as  a  rule 
mere  visits  to  tnia  nouses  of  the  nobility  in  the 
home  oonnties  and  the  midlands.  When  she 
reached  Bristol  in  1674  she  ofl^nd  up  specual 
thanks  to  God  for  her  preservation  in  that 
long  and  dangerous  joumejy  (ZamdotoM 
MSS.  CSV.  46).  A  detailed  itinerary  of  her 
movements,  such  as  exists  for  the  reigns  of 
•Henry  II  and  King  John,  would  amuse  the 
reader  by  showing  the  smallness  of  the  area 
in  which  she  lived  during  her  seventy  ^ears. 
All  this  tended  to  make  her  narrow  m  her 
views  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  great  world 
outside  her.  Intenselyself-involved  she  looked 
at  everything  as  it  might  affect  her  own  purse 
and  her  own  convenience,  while  her  magnifi- 
centfiaariessnesskept  awayoUanxieties  about 
Uie  fiitnre.  But  as  to  committing  herself  to 
a  great  cause  she  was  inc^able  oi  under- 
standing what  it  meant,  from  Buighle/a 
point  of  view  the  revolted  provinces  were 
the  battle-ground  between  protestantism  and 
papistry.  Elizabeth  r^faided  the  Flemings 
as  meare  rebels,  whom  she  would  have  left  to 
settle  their  own  affairs  with  their  sovereign 
if  her  council  had  allowed  her.  As  for  uie 
pope  or  the  king  of  Spun,  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  trouble  herself  about  them  when 
the  one  should  dare  to  invade  her  dominious 
with  his  secret  emisssries,  or  the  other  should 
try  conclusions  with  her  on  the  coast  or  in 
tuft  ChanneL 

From  the  moment  that  William  of  Nassau 
was  elected  stodtholder  of  the  United  Fro- 
vinoeain 1672  Eliabeth's  feeling  towards  him 
was  not  friendly.  In  England  generally  there 

him^n'^w^steoggle  on  wUch  he  hi^  em- 
barked. Immense  sums  were  subscribed  for 
his  support ;  he  wss  re^^arded  as  the  hero  on 
whose  success  the  cause  of  protestantism  de- 
pended. Elizabeth  r^farded  him  and  his 
Flemings  as  bein^  engaged  in  a  great  re- 
bellion against  their  lawfu  sovereign.  There 
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■Wis,  however,  a  dauffer  Uut  if  Bhe  would 
not  support  the  United  VvanDoem  Frtuce 
might  step  iuj  that  was  to  be  avoided.  She 
detennined  to  give  help,  and  Sr  Humphrey 
Gilbert  landed  at  Flushing  on  9  July  167^ 
(WRieHi,  i.  425)  with  a  force  of  volunteers 
bettw  fonuahed  than  oidinanl^  with  arms 
and  money,  though  the  expedition  seems  to 
have  been  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of  the 
merchants  of  London.  The  force  was  allowed 
to  join  the  insurgents.  Shortly  after  this 
Elizabeth  had  made  up  her  difierencee  with 
Philip,  the  dispute  about  the  treasiure  seised 
in  looS  had  been  settled,  and  in  November 
Sir  Humphrey  was  recalled.  Next  year  Alva 
was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands  by  Requesens,  and  Elizabeth 
undertook  to  act  as  peacemaker  between 
Philip  n  and  the  grovmces.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  refused  to  entertain  the  proposals 
she  made,  but  when  all  hope  of  aid  from  the 
French  Hiwuenota  disappMmd  he  prevailed 

rD  the  State*  to  offer  the  sovereignty  of 
Netherlands  to  Elizabeth  hurself,  as  the 
lineal  deacendantof  Philippaof  Hainault,and 
so  the  representativeof  the  ancient  sovereigns 
of  the  land.  She  appeared  to  hesitate ;  finally 
she  refused  the  tempting  offer.  Req^uesens 
died  in  July  1676.  For  seventeen  months 
the  provinces  were  left  to  be  governed  by 
the  council  of  state.  FracticaUy  there  was 
anarchy.  The  Spanish  troops  were  left  un- 
paid; uiey  made  requisitions  upon  the  miser- 
able peo^  and  plundered  town  after  town 
with  TenKoseleas  atrocitieB.  On  8  Nov.  they 
sacked  Antwerp.  Almost  the  wealthiest  city 
in  Europe  was  given  over  to  fire  and  pillage. 
On  that  same  d^  a  new  governor  arrived 
in  Luxemburg,  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  a 
natural  Imither  of  Philip  II,  and  the  hero  of 
the  battle  of  Lepanto.  He  began  by  dismiss- 
ing the  Spanish  army,  and  ratified  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Ghent ;  but  it  was  plain  that  the 
Netherlands  could  not  be  ruled  except  by 
the  sword.  The  Spanish  and  Italian  troops 
returned,  and  the  old  horrors  began  again. 
In  March  1678  Sir  John  Nonis  was  allowed 
to  croBS  over  to  join  the  Prince  of  Orange 
with  two  thousand  men,  but  again  they  were 
mere  Tolunteers ;  the  queen  would  not  com- 
mit herself,  or  contribute  to  the  expense.  On 
1  Oct.  Don  Juan  died  snddenly,  and  was 
succeeded  by  tlw  Duke  of  Parma,  son  of  the 
regent  Maq;aret.  But  Don  Juan's  mission 
'was  not  in  vain,  for  it  was  he  who  succeeded 
in  diasodating  the  ten  southern  provinces 
from  the  seven  Dutch  provincee  in  tne  north. 
The  former  became  united  again  to  Spain, 
and  constitute  the  modem  kingdom  of  Bel- 
gium ;  the  latter,  the  protestant  provinces, 
now  make  up  the  kingdom  of  Holland. 


We  have  seen  that  very  early  in  her  reign 
Elisabeth  had  prohibited  under  the  seveiost 
penalties  the  saving  of  the  mus  in  paUio 
or  private,  and  had  made  it  compnlKny  for 
all  her  subjects  to  attend  the  Knglieh  wp* 
vice  in  the  churches.  The  Statute  of  Uni> 
formity  came  into  force  on  24  June  1669, 
but  it  was  allowed  to  remain  for  the  most 
part  inoperative.  The  immediate  effect,  how- 
ever, was  to  drive  a  la^  number  of  men 
of  learning  and  ability  into  exile,  and  to  strip 
the  university  of  Oxford  of  its  most  brilliutt 
scholars.  AcolonyofthemsettledatLouvaln, 
and  soon  set  themselves  to  work  to  write  pun- 
gent attacks  upon  the  protestant  doctrines  and 
exasperating  treatises  in  the  vernacular  in  de- 
fence of  the  catholic  dogmas.  These  were 
printed  in  Flanders,  and  were  sent  over  to 
England  as  Qpnortuni^  lerTad,  much  to  the 
annoyance  oftne  queen  and  the  bidu^  whom 
•hehadappcunted.  In  1668 an  act  was  passed 
to  lestram 'the  licentiona  boldness'  of  those 
who  of  late  had  presumed  to  maintain  the 
anthOTity  of  the  bishop  of  Rome;  and  the 
doing  BO  by  word  or  writing  was  to  incur 
the  penalties  of  praemunire;  a  repetition  of 
the  offence  was  to  be  visited  by  forfeiture  and 
death,  as  in  cases  of  high  treason.  It  was 
the  puritan  parliament  that  had  tried  to  force 
the  queen's  hand  by  passing  this  law ;  but 
Elizaoeth  had  no  intention  pressing  it,  and 
in  fact  it  remained  almost  a  dead  letter  for 
some  years.  But  as  time  went  <ai  the  catholic 
exiles  bma  to  feel  that  they  were  getting 
lees  and  mbs  in  tonch  wit^  the  great  mass  w 
the  catholics  at  home,  and  that  as  the  old 
priests  of  Queen  Mark's  days,  who  had  been 
schooled  in  the  old  £uth  and  ritual,  died  off, 
the  rising  generation  would  gradually  become 
habituated  to  the  new  worship  and  acquiesce 
in  the  new  theology.  It  seemed  to  tn^  of 
vital  importance  t£at  England  should  be  sup- 
plied with  catholic  priests  who  should  fill  the 
places  of  those  who  died  off,  and  if  postuble 
that  their  numbers  should  be  increased.  In 
1661  Philip  II  had  founded  a  univeraity  at 
Douay  in  Artois,  the  original  object  being  to 
discourage  young  men  in  the  Netherhuids 
from  semng  education  in  France  by  provid- 
ing them  with  aagood  education  at  home.  The 
first  chancellor  was  Dr.  Bichard  Smith,  a 
fimner  folkwof  Merton  and  regius  profesMtt 
of  divinity  at  Oxford,  one  of  the  refugees. 
The  appointment  was  ugnificont.  But  much 
more  significant  was  the  foundation  of  the 
English  collwe  in  the  university  by  "Wil- 
liam Allen,  subsequently  known  as  Cardinal 
Allen,fellow  of  Onel  [see  Allen,  William]. 
The  avowed  object  of  this  foundation  was  to 
educate  young  Englishmen  for  the  priest- 
hood, who  should  bo  pledged  to  return  to 
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Enrland,  there  to  pursue  their  minUtrations 
and  act  as '  miseionera '  among  the  neglected 
catholics.  Theproffressofthecollegewasrapid  ! 
enough  to  prove  tnat  it  had  been  wanted.  In 
1674  the  ust  of  the  newly  ordained  priests 
started  upon  the  English  miBsion)  Bnd  from 
that  time,  year  hj  year,  great  detadiments 
were  sent  over,  ull  in  1677  there  were  as 
many  as  twenty-four  priests  ordained,  and 
next  year  twen^-two  more.  Meanwhile  the 
pope's  boll  of  excommunication  had  been 
pablished  in  1570,  and  the  parliament  had 
expressed  its  alarm.  In  1671  the  fiunous  act 
was  passed  which  made  it  an  ofience  punish- 
able with  death  and  forfeiture  for  any  catho- 
lic priest  to  give  absolution  and  '  recon- 
cile' any  one  to  the  church  of  Rome,  or  for 
any  one  to  receive  such  absolution  at  bis 
liniids.  So  &r  from  this  act  tending  to  deter 
young  enthusiasts  from  entering  upon  the 
perilous  mission^  it  is  plain  that  there  was  a 
certain  fascination  for  manv  in  the  very 
danger  to  be  faced  and  the  hardships  tn  be 
andnred.  In  1676  the  feeling  ogamst  the 
English  in  the  Netherlands  became  very 
Intter.  A  strong  party,  by  no  means  ex- 
olnsively  Calvinists,  felt  keenly  that  Eliza- 
beth had  betrayed  them  or  was  ready  to  be- 
tray them  to  Philip,  and  at  Douayl^ere  was 
a  cry  raised  that  the  English  college  was  a 
nest  of  traitors  who  were  playing  false  to 
the  cause  of  the  United  Provinces.  They 
were  Englishmen,  they  should  be  expelled 
from  the  town.  At  this  time  there  were  no 
fewerthan  ISO  students  in  the  col^fe.  The 
worldly-wise  among  the  townsmen  saw  that 
such  an  institution  must  needs  be  a  source 
of  income  to  the  place;  for  a  while  they 
managed  to  keep  down  tiie  violence  of  the 
multitude,  hut  wnen  the  landingof  Sir  John 
Norria  with  the  force  sent  by  filisabeth  on 
7  Jan.  1678  was  followed  by  the  disastrons 
defeat  of  Gembloux  on  the  Slst,  and  the 
dutardly  slaughter  of  six  hundred  prisoners 
in  cold  blood,  tlie  grief  and  rage  of  the  people 
of  Douay  buret  forth  afresh.  Elisabeth,  they 
thought,  had  betrayed  them,  and  Englishmen 
were  all  traitors,  whatever  their  creed.  The 
college  was  compelled  to  break  up.  In  Au- 
gust It  reassembled  at  Rhetms,  though  with 
diminished  numbers.  Henceforth  for  a  while 
its  home  was  in  the  dominions  of  the  king 
of  France,  not  in  those  of  the  king  of  Spain. 
The  stream  of  missioners  continued  to  flow 
steadily  across  the  Channel.  Thirteen  landed 
in  Engluid  in  1678,  next  year  twenty-one 
crossed  over,  twenty-nine  more  in  1680,  ex- 
duuve  of  the  two  Jesuit  fathers,  Fareons  and 
Camjaon.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  such  an  immigration  of  proselytisers 
should  not  be  IbUowcu  by  a  xerival  of  catholic 


'  sentiment  in  the  country,  or  that  the  hopes 
of  the  ardent  and  sanguine  among  the  catholic 
I  party  should  not  rise.  It  is  evident  that  there 
'  was  a  decided  catholic  revival,  and  that  the 
comparative  leniency  shown  to  the  catholic 
gentxytended  toemboldai  thoaewhohad  an 
affection  for  the  old  ritual.  It  was  not  long 
before  they  were  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their 
danger.  A  regular  system  of  espionage  was 
begun ;  the  houses  of  the  catnoUcs  were 
watched,  and  on  Palm  Sunday  1674  (4 April) 
a  raid  was  made  rimultaneously  upon  tnree 
important  booses  in  London,  and  Lady 
Morley,  Lady  QuUford,  and  Lady  Brown, 
'with  divere  other  gentlewomen,'  were  sur- 
prised as  they  were  hearing  mass,  and  to- 
gether with  four  priests  were  apprehended  to 
be  dealt  with  'according  to  the  statute  tn 
that  case  provided.'  The  four  priests  appear 
to  have  been  old  'Queen  Mary  priests,'  not 
missioners  from  the  seminaries  abroad.  It 
was  a  be^nning,  Irat  only  a  banning. 

The  spies  caught  the  flnt  semuuuisM^t^ 
bert  Mayne,  in  the  autumn  of  1677.  He  was 
hanged  and  mangled  on  SO  Nov.,  and  hia  host, 
fVancis  Tregean,  a  Otmush  gentleman  with 
a  good  estat^  was  thrown  into  prison,  where 
he  was  kept  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  sent 
out  of  the  country  to  die  in  exile.  In  the 
following  February  two  more  of  the  mis- 
sioners were  taken  and  hanged  atiybum,  and 
fmm  this  time  till  the  end  of  the  reign  the 
barbarities  never  ceased.  But  it  was  when 
Parsons  and  Oampion,  the  first  two  Jesuits 
who  had  ever  set  foot  in  England,  landed  in 
June  1680,  that  the  queen,  or  at  any  rate 
her  council,  began  to  t>6  seriously  alarmed. 
There  was  no  question  of  sedition,  no  thought 
of  a  rebellion,  but  there  was  a  very  great 
question  as  to  who  was  to  be  obeyed  in  En» 
land  in  religions  mattera,  the  pope  or  tuE 
queen.  I^[nie8t3  ordained  abroad,  and  ^e& 
sisting  in  saying  mass  at  home,  were  guilty 
of  high  treason  according  to  the  act.  Th^ 
defied  the  act,  and  must  t^e  the  consequencM 
of  their  temerity.  This  view  of  the  case 
narrowed  the  issue  to  limits  beyond  which 
Elizabeth  refused  to  look.  One  and  all  these 
priestly  fanatics  professed  to  honour  her  as 
their  queen,  and  <Kinfessed  that  in  conscience 
they  were  bound  to  obey  her,  with  one  re- 
servation, however — they  could  not  acknow- 
ledge her  authority  aa  supreme  head  of  the 
church  in  things  spiritual.  Elizabeth  would 
have  all  or  none;  the  obedience  she  claimed 
admitted  of  no  reserve.  Liberty  of  conscience, 
freedom  of  worship,  she  could  no  more  aw»y 
with  than  could  Philip  II  or  Alva.  No  spe- 
dal  pleading  in  the  world,  no  attempt  to 
extenuate  the  acts  done  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  called  far  by  the  exigencieB  of  the 
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hoar,  can  alter  the  fust  that  for  st  least 
twenty  years  of  Elizabet^'e  reinL  torture  of 
the  most  reTOlting  kind  was  habitually  em- 
ployed upon  wretched  men  and  women,  who 
one  Sifter  another  dedaied  that  they  prayed 
for  her  aa  their  queen,  but  they  conld  not, 
they  dared  not,  accept  the  creed  che  attempted 
to  impose  upon  them.  During  all  these  years 
there  is  no  sign  that  Elisabeth  ever  felt  one 
throb  of  pity  or  ever  hesitated  to  sign  a  war- 
rant for  execution  or  to  delirer  over  a  mise- 
rable wretch  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  *  rack 
master.'  Campion  was  brought  into  her 
presence  for  a  private  interview  from  a  dark 
and  loathsome  do&gecra ;  the  ybtj  next  day 
he  was  snUected  to  inhuman  tcartun.  Fif- 
teen years  later  the  monster  Tc^dliffe  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  the  queen  setting  forth  his 
elum  upon  her  regard,  the  ground  of  that 
claim  bemg  that  he  had  h^ped  more  catho- 
lics to  execution  than  any  man  in  England. 
The  justice  of  that  claim  was  allowed,  and 
for  some  years  longer  he  continued  at  the 
old  trade  of  vivisection  and  butohen'. 

Exactly  a  month  afterthe  death  of  Alea^on 
William  of  Orange  fell  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin  (10  July  15B4).  In  the  Netherlands 
Parma  made  steady  way  against  the  insur- 
gents, and  the  Dutch  provinces  seemed  to 
be  on  the  vei^  of  de^>air.  In  July  1585 
deputies  from  the  States  came  to  Ei^land, 
throwing  themselves  upon  Elisabeth,  pre- 
pared to  make  any  conditions  she  nug^t 
impose  as  pioe  of  her  he^.  The  con- 
ditions wove  very  hard  mm.  The  queen 
was  to  famish  and  pay  four  thousand  men. 
Flushing, Brill, Ostend,  and  RammelrinB,  all 
coast  towns,  were  to  be  delivered  into  her 
hands  till  the  expenses  which  the  war  might 
cost  should  be  repaid.  As  usual,  the  army 
arrived  too  late  to  save  Antwerp,  and  was 
sent  off  without  stores  or  a  responsible  com- 
mander. No  sooner  had  the  troops  gcme 
than  Elizabeth  wished  they  had  never  stated, 
and  Leicester  was  not  allowed  to  leave  Eng- 
land to  commence  operations  tUl  more  than 
two  montJw  had  elapsed.  It  may  be  true 
that  he  was  incompetnt;  but  hampered 
and  thwarted  aa  he  wm  at  eveiy  tiun  suc- 
cess waa  tmpoadble.  It  may  be  true  tiuA 
his  acceptance  <rf  the  dufnitr  of  governor- 
general  of  the  proyinees  ^34  Jan.  1686)  was 
an  act  of  revolt  against  fSizaheth's  authority ; 
bat  her  despatchmg  a  special  envoy  to  flout 
him  publicly  before  the  States  was  an  outrage 
without  excuse,  without  precedent.  There 
conld  be  but  one  end  to  a  campaign  under 
Buch  a  commander,  left  without  morel  or 
material  support  from  the  queen  at  home. 
Leicester  returned  to  England  in  September. 
The  soldiers  were  left  wiUtout  pay,  they  were 


disbanded  by  their  officers,  and  returned  next 
year  literally  in  lags  and  bef^|ing  their  fareadi 
a  miserable  remnant  of  the  host  that  had 
gone  forth  with  hopes  of  conquest  two  years 
before. 

The  presence  of  Mary  Stuart  in  England 
had  from  the  first  been  embarrassing  to 
Elisabeth.  During  the  first  five  years  01  her 
captivity  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  been  a 
source  of  unceasing  disquiet.  She  had  given 
no  rest  to  her  frieiuls  in  Scotland  and  France, 
she  had  written  to  the  pope  imploring  and 
claiming  his  intervention,  sne  had  laid  plans 
for  her  escape,  sho  had  engu^  in,  or  been 
believed  to  be  a£  the  bottom  o^every  treason- 
able plot;  Elixabethsuspeotedthatnercoolest 
statesmen  wonld  suoeumbto  hev  fiucmations; 
but  with  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Har  and 
the  storming  of  Edinbiu^h  Castle  all  hope  of 
her  ever  bemg  able  to  keep  a  party  toother 
in  Scotland  was  at  an  end.  Mary  continued 
toUveinsomewhat  luxurious  captivity  under 
the  care  of  Lord  Shrewsbury ;  but  she  could 
not  live  without  intrigoiog,  she  had  nothing 
else  to  do.  It  was  by  her  means  that  a  secret 
marriage  was  arranged  in  1574  between  Lord 
Oharles  Stnart,  Daml^s  brother,  and  Eliza'* 
beth  Cavendish,  Lady  Shrewsbury's  daughter 
b^  her  first  husband ;  the  issue  of  that  mar- 
nage  was  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  [see 
ArasbluI.  In  1576  th&  news  came  that 
Bothwdl  had  died  at  Copenhagrai — it  waa 
uncertun  whether  in  prison  or  in  a  mad- 
house. Then  came  the  trial  of  Morton, 
his  confession  that  he  bad  been  coffnisant 
of  the  murder  of  Damley  and  privy  to 
Bothwell's  carrying  off  the  queen ;  and  his 
death  upon  the  8oatfuld.(2  June  1581),  Close 
upon  this  followed  the  plot  of  Parsons  and 
Creighton,  tJie  ^uits,  the  raid  of  Ruth- 
ven,  and  the  wild  project  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise  for  an  invasion  of  the  south,  while 
James  was  to  lead  an  army  from  the  north, 
and  a  general  rising  was  to  be  oivanised  of 
Mary's  supporters  in  England.  Meanwhile 
the  persecution  of  the  wretched  catholics 
waxed  hot  and  increased  in  cruelty.  They 
who  were  moved  with  pity  fw  the  sufferers 
passed  from  pity  to  ^ympatliy;  there  waa  a 
growing  party  <^  enUuuiaBts  prepared  to 
make  saonflcea  for  the  beautiful  captive.  Her 
long  captivity  was  spoken  of  among  those 
who  knew  little  about  the  facte  as  a  martyr- 
dom for  the  true  £uth,  her  stubborn  con- 
stancy was  declared  to  be  christian  heroism 
At  last  the  great  Ouiseconepiracy — a  stupid 
vague  piece  of  vapouring  talk  about  what 
might  be — became  public  property.  Francis 
Throckmorton,  after  enduring  the  horrible 
tortures  of  the  rack  twice  without  betraying 
his  friends,  broke  down  at  the  sight  of  the 
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dreade<l  instrument  the  third  time,  and  told 
all  he  knew.  There  was  seriooa  alarm,  for 
the  Earls  oi  Amndel  and  Northnmbeiland 
(HenzT  Farcf )  were  deeply  implieated  and 
were  wown  into  the  Tower.  A  fresh  batch 
of  seminary  prieata  ware  slanghtered.  The 
Spanish  ambassador  left  England  in  fierce 
wmth.  Diplomatic  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain  were  auspended,  and  it  was 
soon  found  that  De  Qnaras,  who  remained  as  a 
kind  of  Spanish  consul  to  whom  the  merchants 
might  refer  in  commercial  disputes  or  ques- 
tions of  difficulty,  was  carryiuff  on  intnguee 
with  the  Qneen  of  Scots,  and,  after  being 
thrown  into  prison,  was  sent  out  of  the  country 
and  told  he  might  never  come  back.  It  was 
plain  that  a  war  with  Spain  must  come  sooner 
or  later,  and  such  a  war  conld  not  but  be  looked 
forward  to  with  anxiety.  In  October  1584 
Walsingham  and  Bu^hley  between  them 
bethouMit  them  of  a  new  uid  special  a^teal 
to  the  loyal^  of  the  ooontry.  An '  liutni- 
mmt  of  an  Association  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Qneen's  Majesty's  Royal  person '  was 
drawn  np  with  great  care  and  circulated  not 
only  among  the  clergy  and  nobility,  but 
among  freeholders,  fsnners,  and  all  men  of 
substance  in  the  several  eoonties  of  England 
and  Wales.  It  was  in  fact  the  first  time  in 
onr  history  that  anything  approaching  a 
pUbitcite  hiad  been  attempted  which  should 
express  a  decided  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
sovereign.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  in- 
strument was  signed  without  demur.  The 
s^natories  bound  themselves  under  an  oath 
to  preserve  the  ijueen's  person  with  their 
substance  and  their  livee^  and  to  '  pursue  to 
vtterestermiiiation'  allwho  ahoold  attempt 
to  harm  her  'or  dum  eoocetrioii  to  the 
crown  by  the  untimely  death  ^  her  maiesty ' 
iCal  Dom.  1584,  p.  210). 

There  could  be  no  doubt  who  was  aimed 
at  in  the  clause  which  mentioned  those  who 
should 'claim  succession  to  the  erowit.'  Wal* 
siu^iam  took  care  Uiat  the  document  should 
be  shown  to  Mary  Stuart.  She  was  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  at  once  declared  lier 
willingness  to  add  her  own  signatore. 

Tbe  parliament  met  again  on  28  Nov., 
voted  hberal  supplies  in  view  of  what  was 
felt  to  be  impending,  and  passed  on  act  which 
in  fa^  embodied  the  provisions  of  the  instru- 
ment of  association  and  made  ai^  penon  in 
whose  &Tour  an  attempt  at  rebellion  or 
taking  the  queen's  life  should  be  made,  per- 
aonalfy  responmble  for  the  consequences  uiat 
might  ensoe,  and  the  issue  of  each  person 
eat  off  from  succession  to  the  crown.  Having 
passed  this  act  the  parliament  was  again 
prorogued  on  39  March  1585.  An  incident 
of  a  vecy  staxtliag  aatun  had,  however,  dis- 


turbed the  equanimity  of  the  memliers  before 
the  parliament  was  a  mouth  old  There  wa^ 
a  certain  William  Parry,  a  doctor  of  civil 
law  of  some  fiweiBn  university,  who  had  been 
returned  as  member  for  Queenborongh,  pro- 
babfy  through  the  interest  Lwd  Bni^ley, 
who  had  empl(^ed  Farrv  in  some  dubious 
misuons  for  several  years  past.  He  was  a  man 
of  blasted  character,  and  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  quite  sane.  A  bill  lud 
been  brought  in  for  increasing  the  severity 
with  which  the  seminary  priests  were  to  l>e 
dealt  with,  and  tor  recalling,  under  tremen- 
dous penalties,  the  children  of  all  the  catholic 
gently  who  were  being  educated  abroad. 
When  the  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  third 
reading,  Parry  opposed  it  in  a  speech  of  ex- 
traordmaiT  boldness  sod  violence.  The  house 
was  for  the 'moment  electrified,  but  Parry 
was  given  into  custody,  and  his  committal 
was  expected  to  follow.  To  the  surprise  of 
every  one  the  queen  otdered  his  release,  and 
no  farther  nouee  was  taken  of  his  conduct 
Six  weeks  later  he  was  sent  to  the  Towerost 
a  oha^  of  high  treason  and  attempting  to 
compass  the  death  of  the  queen.  He  was 
brought  to  trial  on  25  Feb.,  pleaded  guilty, 
and  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  five 
days  later.  Whether  he  was  as  wicked  as 
was  believed,  a  mere  impostor,  or  a  madman 
or  a  dupe,  it  is  cerfaun  that  Parry  had  been 

Sing  abont  for  years  sounding  this  man  and 
Kt  among  the  catholic  divines  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  lawfulness  of  assassinating  Eliza- 
beth ;  and  though  he  had  entirely  failed 
to  obtain  any  sanction  for  his  intended  or 
pretended  on  me,  and  though  he  was  even- 
tually oan^  in  his  own  trap,  yet  he  sito- 
oeeded  thus  &r,— that  Uie  names  of  such  men 
as  Parsons  the  jesuit,  Oardinal  Allen,  and 
even  the  pope  had  been  mentioned  aa  in 
some  way  connected  with  Parry's  doings, 
and  the  temper  of  men's  miudjB  was  not 
softened  towards  Mary  Stuart,  who  was  cre- 
dited with  being  at  the  bottom  of  every  new 
discove^of reuorsuppoeedtreasons.  While 
the  parliament  was  sitting  and  deliberating 
upon  an  act  which  really  SMled  her  fate, 
Marv  was  transferred  ftom  the  custody  of 
Lord  Shrewsbury  to  another  keeper,  and  on 
20  April  she  was  committed  to  tDe  custody 
of  Sir  Amy  as  Faulet,  a  grim  and  sour  pun- 
tan,  and  ronnd  herself  a  <dose  prisoner  at 
Tutbuxy,  ligDrously  watched  day  and  night, 
and  shiit  off  from  all  communion  with  lier 
friends  outside.  She  saw  hope  passing  frcmi 
her,  fretted,  chafed,  grew  desperate,  but  all 
in  vain.  Her  son  made  his  own  bargain 
with  the  queen  of  England  and  left  his 
mother  to  her  fate,  ^e  confinement  at 
Tutbuiy  tcdd  upon  her  temper  and  her  spirit ; 
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she  begged  Tebemently  to  be  remored  etse- 
where.  In  January  1666  Elizabeth  trans- 
ferred her  to  Chartley  in  StaflFbrdshire,  a 
house  <rf  the  Earl  a£  Essex,  where  she  re- 
mained till  the  following  September.  During 
these  eventful  months  the  vigilant  super- 
vision  over  Maxy  was  relaxed,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter  of  course  intrigue  and  cons^ncy  begu 
again  and  worse  than  ever. 

mie  BalHi^rton  plot  was  initiated  [see  B^- 
Bnonnr,  Axthoht  ;  Buukd,  JohkI.  By 
the  instnunentality  of  Gilbert  Giffiird  (whom 
Hr.  FVoude  itrsn^y  asserts  to  have  been 
trained  by  the  iesttits,  wbidh  he  oertainl;^  waa 
not),  Walflingnam  became  as  wdl  acqnainted 
with  the  movements  of  the  ][dottetB  as  they 
were  tbanselves ;  he  diose  his  own  time  for 
apprehending  them,  and  was  so  deliberate  in 
his  plan  of  operations  that  the  whole  plot 
was  Delieved  by  some  to  have  been  concocted 
by  himself  (see  a  letter  in  CaL  State  Peiptrt, 
Oom,,  Addenda,  1680-1626,  p.  223),  and  is 
BO  represented  even  Lingard.  Qinord  was 
allowed  to  sUpaway  into  France,  where  he  died 
as  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastille  in  1690  (  Wal- 
pole  Letters,  x.  n.  2).  The  rest,  fifteen  in 
number,  wen  jnt  to  dMth  with  svcAi  Inhn- 
man  barbarities  that  even  in  &oae  da^  the 
popnloce  were  shocked  and  indignant.  There 
10  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  Elizabeth  ! 
herself  suggested  this  exceptionally  horrible 
treatment  of  the  wretched  eriminals  in  one 
of  her  outbursts  of  feroaty. 

The  wretched  men  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  Babimrton  plot  were  bron^t  to  trial  on 
IS  Sept.  On  6  Oct.  a  commission  was  issued 
for  the  trial  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  The  com- 
missioners assembled  at  Fotheringay,  whither 
Mary  had  been  removed  (on  26  Sept.);  the 
actual  trial  began  on  16  Oct.  Ueiry  Stuart 
was  tried  upon  the  late  statute,  t^e  charge 
b^g  that  she  had  conspired  to  pxoonm  the 
invosum  of  the  realm  and  the  death  of  the 
qneen.  Elisabeth  had  strictly  opined  that 
ontiiisoocarion  no  sentoiee  shoula  be  passed, 
andthon^the  trial  was  virtually  at  an  end 
the  court  adjourned  to  me^  ^^'^  ^ 
StOKdiamber  at  Westminster  OB  36  Oct.  On 
that  day  the  oommisaionera  reassembled  and 
pronounced  sentence  of  death.  Parliament 
assembled  on  the  29th,  and  the  proceedings 
in  the  trial  were  laid  before  each  nouse.  On 
12  Nov.  both  houses  united  in  a  petition  to 
the  queen  that  the  sentence  shoula  be  carried 
out  without  delay.  Elizabeth  returned  an 
ambignons  answer;  she  could  not  take  the 
decided  step;  she  hesitated  and  delayed  from 
week  to  week;  she  wished  the  Qtieen  of 
Scots  were  dead  with  all  her  heart;  she 
ahnnk  from  tiie  shame  and  disgrace  that 
would  attach  to  her  if  she  brought  her  to 


the  block.  The  lords  of  the  council,  with 
Burghley  at  their  head,  were  unanimous  in 
pressing  for  the  execution.  Leicester,  away 
in  Holland,  wrote  letters  uraing  her  to  it. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  Mizabeth  stood 
alone  at  this  dreadful  time  in  feeling  any 
reluctance  to  carry  out  the  sentence.  She 
knew  that  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
act  would  rest  with  her  if  it  were  carried 
out,  and  she  tried  desperately  to  shift  that 
responsibility  from  her  own  dwulders.  'Oiere 
is  no  trace  of  any  softening  towards  tIkB 
Queen  of  Soots,  only  a  fovensh  derire  to  set 
herself  right  with  the  world  outside  her  own 
tdngdom,  exactly  as  her  &ther  had  for  years 
shrunk  from  divorcing  himself  from  Oathe- 
rine  of  Arragon.  When  Elizabeth  saw  that 
she  most  either  cease  to  look  for  the  approval 
of  the  civilised  world  or  leave  undone  the 
deed  which  she  had  resolved  to  do,  she  sent 
Mary  Stuart  to  the  scaffold  and  repented, 
not  that  the  deed  was  done,  but  that  she 
had  been  the  doer  of  it.  By  far  the  most 
dreadful  reproach  that  postenty  has  to  bring 
upon  her  is,  and  must  for  ever  remun  the 
met,  that  a  week  before  execution  Eliza- 
beth made  one  last  attempt  to  induce  Sir 
Amyas  Fanlet  and  Sir  Drue  Dmry  to  HU 
MaiT  Stuart  privately.  Paulet, '  with  great 
I  grief  and  bitterness  of  mind,' made  answer  to 
the  detestable  proposal:  'Qod  forbid,'  he 
wrote, '  that  I  should  make  so  foul  a  ship- 
wreck of  my  conscience  or  leave  so  great  a 
blot  to  my  poor  posterity,  to  shed  blood  with- 
out law  or  warrant'  (Sib  A.  PAin^,  Letter 
Book,  p.  S62).  When  the  tidings  came  that 
the  warrant  Elizabeth  had  sign^  had  indeed 
been  executed,  she  overacted  her  part;  her 
fury  was  real,  but  her  repudiation  of  all  share 
in  the  responsibility  oi  the  final  tn^cfedy 
could  deceive  none  of  those  who  to  the  very 
last  she  had  vainly  hofoi.  aoAt  contrive 
scondiow  to  save  her  from  hersdf  Davison 
was  the  one  victim  whom  she  sacrificed  to 
her  resentmoit,  the  <me  statesman  whom 
she  could  afford  to  degrade.  Six  days  after 
the  execution  had  become  known  to  the  world 
and  had  provoked  one  loud  buret  of  horror 
and  indignation  over  Euro^,  Elizabeth,  in 
a  letter  to  James  6iow  by  his  mother's  death 
undisputed  king  of  Scotland),  expresses  '  ex- 
treme dolour'  for  the '  miserable  accident '  that 
had  be&llen,  and  Bobert  Care^,  the  bearer 
ofthatletter.believedshewassmcere.  There 
is  little  doubt  she  waa. '  How  could  she  but 
be  grieved  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  world 
condemned  her  P 

While  the  arrangements  for  the  removal 
of  Mm7  Stuart  from  Tutbury  to  Chartley 
were  being  discussed  by  Sir  Amyas  PauWt 
and  hie  enzBspondenti,  wr  Framss  Drake  »t 
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sail  from  Plymouth  (14  Sept.  1585)  on  his 
memorable  voyage  to  Spain.  The  little  fleet 
numbered  twenty-five  sail  all  told.  It  was 
Dot  the  last  of  those  strangeTentures  in  which 
ih»  queen  herself  took  shares,  and  whidi  had 
as  their  olgect  the  committing  ravages  upon 
the  dominions  of  Philip  and  enriching  the 
shareholders.  Drake  returned  28  July  1586. 
The  expedition  hardly  paid  its  expenses,  but 
to  Spam  and  her  trade  it  brought  heavy  cala- 
mity. Meanwhile  Elizabeth  was  dreaming 
of  deserting  the  Netherlands.  Slie  was 
allowing  her  small  army  to  waste  away  in- 
active and  half  starved,  and  actually  making 
or  listening  to  overtures  for  a  peace  with 
Spain  on  the  basis  of  abandoning  the  cause 
of  the  provinces  and  surrendermg,  not  to 
them  but  to  their  implacable  foe,  the  caution- 
ary towns  that  had  been  handed  over  to  her 
as  the  price  of  her  co-operation.  IVhile  she 
-was  halting  between  two  opuu(HUi,pwpIexing 
her  ministers  and  herself  and  trying  to  out- 
wit every  one  hy  turns,  Drake  was  allowed 
to  slip  awa^  with  a  squadron  of  thirty  sail, 
of  which  this  time  six  large  sliipa  belonged 
to  the  queen's  navy,  with  orders  to  '  impeach 
the  joining  togeUier  of  the  king  of  Spain's 
Ae^'  and  otherwise  to  do  them  all  the  narm 
he  could.  Drake  got  off  on  2  April  1587. 
Exactly  a  week  after  he  had  sailed  Elizabeth 
changed  her  mind,  and  sent  him  counter 
orders.  They  came  too  late ;  Drake  was  not 
the  man  to  tarry.  On  the  19th  he  made  a 
dash  upon  Cadis,  bomt  and  sank  thirty- 
three  vessels,  and  broi^ht  away  four  that 
were  already  laden  with  provisions  for  the 
forces  that  were  to  invade  England,  wlien  the 
great  rapeditton  should  be  ready  to  start. 
Them  was  no  secret  about  it  now.  Philip  II 
had  made  up  his  mind  at  last,  and  was  gnmly 
in  earnest. 

When  Philip  II  embarked  upon  the  am- 
bitious enterprise  of  the  conquest  <rf  England, 
he  had  been  engaged  for  thirty  years  in  a 
vain  attempt  at  makinghimself  absolute  ruler 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  as  far  as  the  seven 
northern  provinces  were  concerned  he  was  no 
nearer  than  he  had  ever  been  to  success.  The 
cost  of  this  protracted  war  had  got  beyond 
the  power  of  calculation.  Spain  had  become 
the  poorest  country  in  Europe,  and  her  people 
t^e  most  heavily  taxed  peopu  in  the  world. 
What  is  most  snrpristng  la  the  &ct  that 
Philip  himself  knew  the  desperate  condition 
<rf  his  finances,  and'  yet  never  for  one  mo- 
ment sw^ed  in  his  purpost^,  and  never 
doubted  his  ability  to  invade  and  conquer 
England,  and  sweep  her  navies  from  the  sea. 
As  little  did  his  infatuated  subjects  doubt 
the  omnipotence  of  their  sovereign.  In  the 
pride  <j£  hiaimmeasumble  self-reliance  he  was 


incapable  of  understanding  that  while  he  had 
been  wrecking  his  finances  in  bootless  war- 
fare, the  rest  of  ths  w(»ld  had  been  benefit- 
ing by  his  blind  a^enditnre.  He  knew 
nothing  of  England's  real  resources,  nothing 
of  that  mighty  reaem  of  power  which  the 
queen  of  En^and  could  always  &U  bock 
upon. 

A  standing  army  was  a  thing  unknown 
in  England.  But  the  musters  constituted 
a  militia  ready  at  any  moment  to  take 
the  field  fully  armed ;  while  the  liability 
to  fuTui^  ships  for  the  defence  of  the  coast, 
assessed  by  no  means  exclusively  upon  the 
seaports  and  the  counties  most  exposed  to 
invasion,  guaranteed  to  the  nation  at  laive 
that  a  national  fleet  oould  be  provided  at  thf 
expense  of  all  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  by 
the  simplest  financial  machinery.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  ships,  great  and  small, 
which  sailed  out  to  meet  the  Armada,  not  a 
third  were  even  paid  and  victualled  by  the 
queen.  More  than  120  vesselawere  fitted  out 
by  the  London  merchants  and  the  smaller 
seaports  (Macphbbsoh,  AnnaUof  Commerce, 
u.  186;  Oal.  Dom.  1688,  pp.  477, 482),  and 
these  were  as  a  rule  far  better  furnished  than 
the  queen's  ships.  The  latter  were  notori> 
ously  and  scandalously  ill-furnished  with 
stores  and  provisions  for  the  sailors,  and  it 
is  imposaible  to  lay  the  blame  upon  any  one 
but  the  queen.  She  would  not  helieve  that 
invasion  was  seriously  intended;  she  shut 
her  eyes  to  facts.  At  a  time  when  it  was  of 
supreme  importance  that  there  should  be  no 
hesitation,  no  delay,  no  appearance  of  atiat, 
thmwusevery  where  nig^j^  linesaand  trum- 
pery higglingwith  contractors  about  the  price 
of  supplies.  It  was  not  so  much  that  the 
commissariat  broke  down,  as  that  there  was 
no  commissariat.  The  queen  had  gone  on 
from  dayto  day  putting  off  the  giving  of  those 
orders  which  involved  the  spending  her 
money  generously.  So  elaborate  had  been 
the  arrangements  for  providing  all  needful 
supplies  to  the  Armada,  that  the  number  of 
the  victualling  and  store  vessels  accompany- 
ing the  fightmg  ships  proved  a  serious  em- 
barrassment. The  queen's  ships  were  with- 
out the  barest  necessaries. 

Elizabeth  stubbornly  refused  to  open  her 
eyes  to  the  danger,  even  when  the  Spanis!i 
fleet  had  been  sifted  off  the  coast  (Cal. 
Dom.  1688,p.493j.  LonlHoward,writiugt'> 
Walsingham  in  June,  bitterly  grieves  that 
'  her  majesty  will  not  thoroughlv  awake . . . 
in  this  perilous  time.'  Here  and  there  oiTers 
were  sent  up  by  generous  volunteers  to  supply 
victuals  for  a  month  at  their  owucost  (p.  494  >. 
Everywhere  there  was  a  bujrniiuf  impatience 
to  act  upon  the  offeusivci  and  it  was  tlio 
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anuuBHiiu  opinion  of  the  most  experienced 
oommandezs  that  Spain  should  be  attacked 
on  her  own  coast,  not  waited  for  on  the  narrow 
•688.  Drake  i^i^aiu  and  again  urged  this  upon 
the  queen  and  her  oonncil ;  tliey  were  oulv 
eager  to  fidlow  hii  advice,  but  their  han^ 
wore  tied.  Eaiiabefch  meddled*  delayed,  hesi- 
tated. It  reaUy  looked  as  if  Etwlaad  oould 
only  be  saved  in  spte  of  her.  In  ttie  thinl 
week  of  July,  when  a  Spanish  fleet  was  re- 
ported off  the  Lizard,  Lord  Uowaid  '  begs 
for  the  love  of  Qod'  to  have  some  powder 
and  shot  sent  to  him,  and  this  while  a  mar 
mug  fire  was  being  kept  up  actually  within 
sigm  of  Plymouth.  There  were  tnit  three 
veeks'  siq>pliee  provided,  and  some  of  the 
ships  engaged  had  provisions  only  for  a  few 
days.  ItWHajufttasbadwiththefaudfbrces.  I 
Tlie  army  which  had  been  ofUled  out  specially  | 
far  the  defence  of  the  queen's  person  had  as 
yet  bad  no  commander  appointed  over  it. 
The  fcRtifications  at  Graveseud  were  said  (o 
be  in  a  Uax  condition.  Tilbuiy  might  ba 
made  impregnable,  bufr  there  was  neitlwr 
powder  nor  guns,  nor  any  oUier  adequate  su^ 
plies.  Chi  26  JidyLeieester  writes  that  four 
thoueandmenhadassembled  at  West  Tilbury, 
allanimated  by  aspirit  of  enthusiastic  loyalty, 
yet again*greatwantof victuals;  notaWrel 
of  beer  nor  a  loaf  of  bread  after  twenty  miles 
march.'  On  the  37tit  Leicester  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  fisroes  on  the  Thamei,  It  was 
on  8  Aug.  that  Elisabeth  amved  at  the  camp 
at  Tilbury  from  St.  James's,  and  rode  along 
the  lines,  sowing  the  seed  of  l»ave  and  Undly 
words  to  the  soldiers.  But  by  this  time  the 
dangerwas  pest,  and  the  Amudahad  disap> 
psand.  From  the  very  first  the  Danish  ships 
had  dam  little  else  than  try  to  get  awa^ 
ficora  thatr  detwrnined  assailants.  When  it 
was  all  over  one  of  ika  oaptains,  writing  to 
Walsiugliam,  exdaima,  in  w  bitterness  of  his 
disappointment,*Herparumoayat  home  hath 
bereaved  us  of  the  iamousest  victoiy  that  ever 
our  nation  had  at  sea.'  The  gun  to  England 
luuj  been  sstonishingly  small ;  the  loss  of  life 
among  the  starved  and  negleeted  sailtns  was 
frigfatiul.  On  10  Aug.  Lord  Howard  de- 
clares to  Burghley  that '  the  Elizabeth  Jonas 
had  lost  hau  her  crow,'  and  that  'of  all 
the  men  brought  out  by  Sir  lUc.  [KogerP] 
Townsend,  he  ka*  but  one  man  olive.'  Well 
might  the  admiral  say,  '  It  is  a  pitiful  sight 
to  see  the  men  die  in  Uie  streets  of  Ma^te.' 
Bat  the  viobory  was  won  and  the  oountry  was 
safe,  and  on  SO  Aug.  Bean  NoweU  preached 
a  sennra  of  thankiq^ving  at  St.  Paul's,  the 
lord  mayor  and  all  the  city  magnates  attend- 
ii^  with  the  usual  civic  pomp.  On  24  Xov. 
Elixabeth  herself  went  to  St.  Paul's  in  state 
to  gire  thanks  for  her  deliverance  (Nioaoia, 
vuu.  Vi. 


Progresses  ii.  538)_.  lattle  more  than  three 
weeks  after  her  reviewof  the  troopsat  Tilbury 
Lmceater  died  at  Combury,  Oxfordshire,  on 
his  wa^  to  Eeuilworth  (4  Sept.)  No  sooner 
was  his  death  known  than  tne  queen  seized 
upon  hia  estate,  and  sold  his  e^ets  1:^  pablie 
auotioB  in  disehams  <tf  a  ddbt  lu  omd  to 
the  exchequer,  ft  may  be  that  hsr  Uttw 
hate  of  Leicester's  widow  famishes  us  vritli 
some  excuse  or  some  explanation  of  this  step. 

The  romance  of  Elizabeth's  life  ends  with 
this  year,  1688.  She  was  now  fifty-five. 
There  oould  be  no  more  talk  of  lore  and  mar- 
riage. Death  had  played  sad  havoc  with  her 
oldsuitors;  EricoiSweden,AdolphusofHol- 
Btein,  the  Valois  princes  had  all  passed  away, 
and  now  Leicester  was  dead.  Yet  if  at  times 
the  conviction  of  her  loneliness  came  upon 
her,  or  she  was  brought  &ce  to  faoe  with  the 
fact  that  bar  youth  had  fled,  she  put  these 
thoughts  from  her,  and  witha  hauffhty  vehe- 
mence she  refused  to  look  forward.  If  there 
was  a  finality  about  her  position  whieh  her 
mintateia  were  tar  ever  trying  to  provide 
againsty  to  the  very  end  the  dedined  to  eon^- 
own  herself  with  what  might  come.  Her 
successor  she  would  never  name.  Yet  the 
loss  of  lieioester,ber  'sweet  Bobin,' must  have 
eome  upon  her  as  a  real  personal  loss  from 
time  to  time.  She  and  he  understood  one 
uoiher ;  he  never  presumed  too  far  upon  the 
intimate  relations  tnat  existed  between  them. 

The  exchequer  was  empty;  the  cost  of 
keeping  up  the  forces  by  land  and  sea  had 
been  very  heavy;  tlie  nation  was  ready  to 
pay  the  bill  oi  the  past  year,  and  ready  too 
to  inaur  a  new  one  if  ^ain  oould  be  humbled, 
and  danger  from  that  quarter  be  effectually 
put  a  stop  to.  Parliunent  met  on  4  Feb. 
1689,  and  voted  liberal  supplies.  Hie  pay^ 
ment  of  the  subsidies,  taiths,  and  fifteenths 
was  spread  over  four  years,  tma  pec^le  would 
feel  tne  weight  of  the  taxation  very  little, 
they  were  quite  prepared  to  support  the  queen 
in  a  war  of  repnsaL  Nevertheless  Elisabeth 
would  by  no  means  consent  to  protract  the 
conflict,  or  to  carry  it  on  as  her  father  would 
have  done.  If  her  people  entertained  towards 
hev  person  that  passionate  loyalty  which 
almost  rose  to  the  point  of  blmd  worship, 
then  it  was  for  them  to  defend  her  at  their 
own  charges,  Elixabeth  seems  never  to  have 
been  able  to  take  any  other  than  this  narrow 
view.  When  the  ^preat  eraedition  of  Norris 
and  Drake  s^  suL  in  April  1689,  it  assumed 
the  eharaeter  (tf  a  mere  jdnt-etook  specula* 
tion,  a  huge  pizatkal  venture,  to  which  the 
queen  contributed  S0,000£  and  six  ships 
{Cat.  Dom.  Addl.  1580-1608,  p.  273).  A 
flimsy  excuse  was  oSered  for  it  whieh  could 
deceive  no  one.  Don  Antonio,  tiie  claimant 
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to  the  throne  of  Portn^l,  it  was  said,  was 
userting  no  more  tha&his  right,  and  this  fleet 
of  160  eul  (ib.  p.  276),  and  carrying  a  force  of 
more  than  twenty-tkree  thousand  men,  was 
equipped  with  the  object  of  supportiiig  him 
in  his  attempt  to  recover  his  kingdom.  Hie 
Portugoese  nretendev  guned  nodiing,  the 
utventDrera  lost  heaTily,  the  whole  thing 
was  a  humiliating  disappointment,  except  in 
thedamageit  wrought  to  Spain.  The  loss  of 
\ih  was  again  '  aftpalling  *  [see  Braes,  Sib 
Frascts].  Six  years  later  EWbeth  sent  out 
b(>r  last  and  most  disastrous  expedition  to  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  main.  -  DnJce 
and  Hawkins  were  associated  in  the  command 
of  the  fleet.  Neither  of  them  returned. 
Hawkins  died  on  11  Nov.  1695  as  his  ship 
lav  at  anchor  off  Porto  Rico;  Drake  on 
2^  Jan.  following  at  Porto  Bello.  tVobisher 
had  died  in  November  1594.  There  were 
none  to  t^e  their  placea. 

Aiter  this  time  there  was  no  more  aendiiig 
fle^  aomes  the  Atlantic.  It  was  shrewdly 
aucpeeted  that  the  king  of  Spain  might  be 
attacked  toA  his  treasure-ships  intercepted 
just  as  easily  and  much  more  eeonomioally 
on  the  coast  of  Spain  and  Portugal  as 
four  thousand  miles  away.  Drakes  last 
voyage  was  followed  up  by  the  famous  Oadis 
voyage  in  1696  [see  Dbvbbgux,  Robebt,  so* 
cond  Eabl  op  Essax],  which  brought  more 
glory  than  profit,  and  by  the  Island  voyage 
of  1697,  which  brought  neither  profit  nor 
glory.  Eliiabeth  was  irritated  by  the  intel- 
ugence  that  the  treasure  fleet  had  escaped 
her  nAvies  three  years  mnning,  and  that  no 
gun  had  come  to  her  exchequer  to  repay 
adrancea  she  had  made.  Thelastofthe 
naval  expeditions  was  that  of  160S.  Sir 
Biohatd  Lereson  with  Sir  William  Bfonson 
as  his  vieo^dmiral  was  sent  off  with  a  fleet 
of  ten  ships  (Col  Dom.  1003,  p.  162),  vic- 
tualled for  fire  months  to  cruise  ofi*  the  coast 
of  Spun,  do  all  the  damage  it  could,  and 
intercept  any  vessels  returning  from  the 
East  or  West  Indian  voyt^.  He  fell  in 
with  a  carrack  of  fourteen  hundred  tons, 
drove  her  into  Lisbon,  and  managed  to  cut 
her  out  under  the  guns  of  the  fort  and  bring 
her  safely  into  Plj'mouth  in  Jnly  (ib.  p.  338). 
She  proved  a  valuable  prise,  laden  with 
ebony,  spices,  and  otherproduoe,  but  trea- 
sure there  was  none.  Tne  Portugal  trade 
was  with  the  East  Indies.  The  fleet  laden 
with  the  podnce  of  the  nlver  mines  of 
Bf^ia  was  always  bound  for  San  Lucar.  It 
was  a  iMor  return  for  all  the  cost,  but  it  was 
somethinp:.  With  this  success  the  naval 
history  of  Eliiabeth'a  reign  comes  to  an  end. 

We  have  seen  that  for  the  first  thirty  years 
of  her  reign  Elizabeth  hatt  managed  to'keep 


from  any  very  costly  interference  with  the 
interminable  civil  wars  that  were  going  on 
in  France.  The  time  cune  at  last  when  she 
could  no  longer  hold  aloof  from  the  flooe 
stm^le.  A  rapid  succession  of  (^lastlj 
surfoises,  such  as  only  French  histny  can 
furnish  examolee  of,  beginning  at  the  end 
of  the  Armada  year,  brought  on  a  crius. 
The  murder  of  the  two  Guises  in  December 
1688,  the  death  of  Catherine  de*  Media  a 
fortnight  later,  and  the  assasunation  of 
Henr^  ni  on  1  Aug.  1689,  had  opened  the 
question  who  was  to  succeed  to  toe  throne 
now  that  the  house  of  Valois  had  come  to  an 
end.  Elizabeth  was  compelled  to  support 
the  cause  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  if  only  to 
thwart  the  ambitious  designs  of  Philip.  In 
September  1590 Lord  Wilfooghby  de  Ereeby 
was  sent  across  the  Channel  with  four  thou- 
sand meu  and  some  supplies  of  money  [see 
Bbbiib,  PntBaBnra].  Bnthetetnntedwith> 
out  e^cting  anything.  Next  year  Henry  IV 
won  the  ftmooB  battle  of  Ivry  (14  Match), 
but  lost  more  than  he  gained  nhsn  the 
Spaniards  under  Parma  succeeded  in  reliev- 
ingParis.  In  1691  he  was  driven  to  ap|>ly 
to  Elisabeth  again,  and  Robert,  eari  erf  Essex, 
was  sent  out  with  four  thousand  men  on 
21  July  [see  Dbvbbbux,  Robbbt,  seeond 
Eabl  ot  Essex].  Henceforth  the  part  Uiat 
England  played  in  f^ch  affaire  was  in- 
oonsiderabie.  The  dreaded  Parma  died  on 
9  Dec.  1602,  and  when  Henry  IV  apostatised 
and  was  reoerved  into  the  church  ci  Rome 
(;2S  July  1598)  Elizabeth  took  lees  intsnet 
in  French  affairs.  France  and  Spain  made 
peace  at  Vervins  (3  Hav  1698);  the  edict 
of  Nantes  was  pnblishea  three  weeks  later, 
and  Fhiliphimself  died  in  the  following  Sep- 
tember. The  treatr  with  the  Nethenands 
of  August  1696  reheved  Eliiabeth  from  all 
expense  in  the  war  that  was  going  on,  and 
put  her  in  ^e  anomalous  position  of  a  sove- 
reign pledged  to  permit  the  levying  finoen 
in  her  own  kingdom  which  wen  to  be  nssd 
abroad  (i%MZera,xvi.  840).  So,  only  that  her 
'  own  exchequer  was  not  burdeoet^  her  snW 
!  jeet3  might  nght  the  Spaniards  on  the  other 
I  side  of  the  Channel  at  the  cost  of  the  Stataa, 
'  leaving  her  to  make  peace  with  Spain  if  th* 
^  time  should  come  for  that. 

The  administration  of  Ireland  during  the 
^  reign  of  the  queen  is  not  a  pleasant  sabjeet 
'  to  write  upon.  So  fbr  as  the  ^ueen  had  any 
Irish  policy  it  resolved  itself  mto  one  flxea 
,  idea,  to  which  she  dung  vrith  man  than  bar 
;  nsual  stubborn  tenacity  of  purpose.  Ireland 
'  was  to  be  assimilated  in  all  respects  to  Eu^ 
land,  in  law  and  in  religion ;  and  she  roust  Sn 
1  made  to  pay  her  own  expenseSf  and,  if  it 
I  mi|^t  be  so,  to  contribute  to  the  aati<»ial  es* 
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ehequer.  Deputy  after  deputy  was  sent  over, 
onlyto  ratum  more  or  less  disgraced  and  im- 

SaTerished.  The  ancient  Brehon  law  was 
one  away  with,  the  ancient  religion  re- 
mained. The  story  ot  treachery,  bloodshed, 
wholesale  massacres,  and  ferocity  on  one  side 
ortheotherishideousl^  monotonous.  The  one 
liiwle monument  of  Bbsabeth'snilein  Ireland 
which  reflects  any  honour  npoa  her  memwy 
is  ii]iiTeriity<tfI)nUtD.wfaieh  opened  its 
docos  inlGOSand  admitted  the  gfeatUssher, 
then  a  boy  of  tiiirteen,  among  its  first  tm- 
de^rsduates.  It  was  in  this  very  year  that 
the  rebeUioB  d  tytooB  broke  out.  For  fire 
weary  yean  Iidand  was  ravaged  and  plun- 
dered by  one  inde  and  the  other  with  the  usual 
barbaritiee.  On  14  Aug.  1696  things  came 
to  a  crisis.  Tyrone  had  laid  sie^  to  Black- 
watertown,  a  stronghold  of  some  miportanee, 
well  garrisoned  and  stubbornly  defended, 
ntuated  about  fire  miles  from  Arma^.  Sir 
Henry  Bagnell,  manhal  of  the  queen's  army 
in  Ireland,  hurried  to  the  relief  of  the  fort 
ivith  nearly  four  thousand  men.  IVrone 
tniued  upon  Mm  and  utterly  defeated  the 
En^iflhbut.  BagiwiHluinself,alaBgeammber 
(tfhis  officers,  and  more  than  seven  hundred  of 
fats  men  were  slain.  The  completeness  and 
thedisgraceof  the  defeat  produced  a  profound 
impression  (Chambhbl&ih,  Letien,  Camden 
Soc  1861^.  LordBo^hleydiedjaattendays 
before  this  disaster. 

Of  all  the  stories  that  have  been  UAA  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  none  are  more  houooraUe 
to  her  memory  than  those  which  speak 
of  her  kind  and  gentle  treatment  of  Lord 
Burghley  during  his  last  illnees.  When  her 
faithful  treasurer,  to  whom  she  owed  so  much 
durii^  his  lifelong  serTiee,  lay  dyi^,  the 

ren  visited  him  again  and  again.  In  him 
lost  the  firm  supporter  on  whom  she 
knew  aha  oonld  raly  without  misgiving,  the 
■mm  eoniueUor  whio  ma  nersr  at  &ult,  the 
mthfol  miniater  whose  lo^ty  was  his  reli- 
gion.  *  Serve  God  by  serving  the  queen' 
were  almost  the  last  wrada  he  wrote  to  his 
son,  Sir  Bobert  Oedl,  three  wveb  before  he 
died. 

All  the  old  advisers  of  the  queen  had 
died  off  now.  Leicester,  WoUingWn,  Hat- 
ton,  and  now  the  great  Cecil,  had  all  passed 
away ;  a  very  di&rent  band  had  gathered 
round  her.  There  was  ho  more  the  old 
aeverity  and  canti<m  and  largeness  of  view, 
nor  was  there  the  old  unquestioning  submis- 
sion to  her  will.  The  new  men  were  squab- 
Uing  among  themselves  for  the  first  place,  in 
the  nope  that  they  mightacquife  ascendency 
over  her,  not  with  the  simple  derire  to  serve 
her  loyally.  Young  Sir  Itobni  Cecil,  now 
aboot  twaaty^flve  years  old|  vaa  the  only 


man  who  had  inherited  the  traditions  of  the 
old  days.  Baleigh  and  Essex  were  both 
Imlliant,  passionate,  jealous  of  each  otlier, 
with  a  certain  martial  ardour  and  restless- 
ness which  they  had  in  common,  and  a  cer- 
tain craving  for  adventure,  which,  was  the 
outcome  of  their  romantic  temperament. 

When  Lord  Bui^hley  died,  Boborkearl  of 
Essex,  bad  been  ten  years  at  court.  He  was 
in  his  thirty-first  yea^  and  had  received  from 
the  queen  many  and  signal  proofs  her 
£ivour.  But  his  arrogance  was  unbounded, 
and,  though  Elizabeth  entertained  for  him  a 
strong  feeling  of  personal  interest  amount- 
ing to  a&ction,  he  presumed  so  outrageously 
upon  her  indulgence  that  it  is  wonderM  she 
bore  with  him  so  long.  In  169^  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Francis  Bw»n,  Essex  threw  him- 
self with  dtaracteristic  energy  into  the  studv 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  emploved  a  large  stan' 
of '  intelligencers'  to  furnish  him  with  re- 
ports from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Ln  1694  he 
believed  that  he  had  discovered  a  plot  against 
the  queen's  Ufa.  Dr.  Lopez,  the  queen's  phy^ 
sician,  was  accused  of  having  accepted  a 
bribe  to  poison  her.  Bnn^ey  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Cecil  put  no  fJuth  in  it;  Elizabeth  hn- 
self  laughed  at  it;  but  Ewex  vehemenUy 
persisted  in  his  accusation  of  the  unha^v 
man,  and  he  was  executed  on  evidence  which 
was  shamefully  insnfficieDt.  Then  came  the 
Cadiz  and  the  Island  vt^ages.  On  his  return 
from  the  latter  Essex  found  that  he  had  lost 
ground  at  court.  He  became  more  and  more 
petulant  and  unmannerly,  and  a  few  weeks 
before  Bui^hley's  death  he  was  so  unbearably 
insolent  to  the  queen  that  she  gave  him  a 
violent  box  on  the  ear.  Elssex  put  his  hand 
upon  his  sword-hilt.  It  was  wellnigh  the 
most  dramatic  inddent  in  Elizabeth's  life. 

Rale  igh  was  in  disgrace,  Essex  was  irrepres- 
sible. Whethar  he  wiaheahornot  may  admit 
of  doubt,  but  in  Mardi  1099  "Eoksl  was  1^ 
pointed  'lieutenant  and  ffovanunvgeimal  (tf 
Ireland '  (Dbvbbsvx,  u.  11).  He  ftilel  rig>- 
nally.  The  queen  wrote  angrily,  and  on 
SO  July  peremptorily  forbade  his  leaving  his 
post.  In  Septemberne  agreed  to  a  truce  with 
Tyrone.  Elizabeth  was  very  indignant,  and 
warned  him  against  ooming  to  any  terms 
with  the  Irish  without  her  sanction  being 
obtained  beforehand.  Essex  forthwith  leit 
Dublin,  and  on  28  Sept.  arrived  in  London, 
directly  eontxarv  to  oraers.  The  flagrant  dis- 
obedience of  (wderB  was  utterly  indefensible, 
and  a  1ms  severe  sentence  than  was  rassed 
could  hardly  have  been  pronounced,  fissex 
vras  dismissed  from  aU  offices  of  state,  and 
oidered  to  remain  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house 
at  the  queen's  pleasure;  this  was  on  6  Juna 
1600.  Xmmediwy  after  Essex  had  appeared 
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in  England,  he  was  supersedud  in  Lie  ffoveru- 
m^ntoflreUnd  by  CbarleaBlount,  eighth  lord 
Mountioy  [q.  v.],  who  succeeded  brilliantly 
where  Essex  had  failed  deplorably.  Eliza- 
beth lived  to  hear  that  the  Irish  rebellion 
had  been  brought  to  an  end,  but  the  formal 
submission  of  Tyrone  came  too  late — it  was 
made  not  to  her,  but  to  her  tuccessor. 

The  glory  of  IfliaJwth'g  reign  b^fan  to 
mme  with  the  aeattering  ot  the  Axmada. 
Sin  had  won  a  pontion  in  European  polities 
which  none  could  venture  to  disregard.  At 
home  things  were  not  wiiat  they  had  been. 
There  was  far  less  splendtwr  in  her  court, 
its  tone  was  lowered.  A  certain  air  of  dul- 
ness,  even  of  vulgarity,  slowly  crept  over 
the  very  pageants  and  masques  and  festivi- 
ties which  were  presented  as  hom^e  to  her 
majesty  from  year  to  year.  Even  Spenser's 
genius  could  not  rise  above  affectation  in 
addressing  her  in  1690,  and  when  next  year 
the  lake  at  Oowdray  was  draped,  and  the 
net  emptied  at  her  feet  with  a  very  prosaic 
oration,  foolery  could  hardly  go  lower.  The 

?ueen  visited  Oxford  for  tlie  saeond  time  in 
S02;  the  proceedinga  were  drearily  dull, 
there  was  no  enthosiaani,  no  g^et^.  Vwj 
different  were  the  drolleries  which  were 
exhibited  before  her  by  the  gentlemen  of 
GraVa  Inn  in  1694;  then  the  fan  was  of 
the  broadest,  the  joke*  and  language  lavishly 
coarse,  even  to  groMnBBB.  Nevertheless  these 
fantastic  entertalnmenta  were  kept  up  to  the 
very  last.  Af^ainst  the  advice  of  ner  cooncil 
she  persisted  in  paying  her  accustomed  visits 
to  the  houses  of  tlie  nobility  in  the  winter  of 
1602,  and  it  was  probably  the  pitile.^iB  north- 
east wind  which  prevfuled  in  January  1603, 
and  to  whioh  ahe  ei^osed  herself  vdth  her 
usual  imprudenoBi  that  Immght  on  her  last 
illness.  Of  all  tut  remai^ble  hand  of  men 
who  served  hw  so  loyally  in  the  times  of 
trial  and  dai^;er,  Twmus  Sackville,  lord 
Buokhurst,  alone  survived  her.  Ambrose 
Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  Leicester's  elder 
brother,  and  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  died 
in  169U,  Sir  Ohristopher  Hatton  in  1691,  the 
rugged  old  Lord  Hunsdon  and  his  brother-in- 
law,Sir  Francis  KnoUys  [q,v.],in  1606.  Eliia- 
beth  made  immense  demands  upon  her  minia- 
ters.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  of 
those  who  enjoyed  her  greatest  favour  (with 
the  single  exception  of  Leicester)  were  at  all 
the  richer  for  their  devotion  to  her  person. 
Walsingham  and  Hatton  died  insolvent, 
Bui9hley*6  patrimony  was  very  little  in- 
oreased  by  all  hia  mfennents,  and  the 
rivalries  in  the  splenaour  of  the  entertain- 
ment ottered  crippled  more  than  one  of  the 
wealthiest  ol  the  nobility.  All  thia  prodigal 
du)tlay  was  slowly  but  lurely  tendinf  to 


weakoi  the  aristocracy.  The  wealth  of  the 
merchants  was  rapidly  growing,  the  moneyed 
class  was  steadily  gaining  power.  Elixabeth 
saw  what  was  coming,  but  she  did  not  lore 
the  eommons ;  she  wos  always  averse  to  sum- 
mon a  parliament,  and  nsrcrdid  so  ontil  she 
was  compelled. 

Parliament^  indeed,  was  oalled  together 
(Mily  thirteen  times  in  mote  than  iot^~tcMr 
years.  Durinff  the  last  thirteoi  jeara  of  her 
reign  it  assembled  tbrioe,  vb.  in  1602, 1607, 
and  1601.   When  the  house  had  voted  sup* 

J lies,  the  sooner  It  v&b  dissolved  the  better, 
t  is  evident  that  Elieabeth  was  in  soma 
anxiety  as  to  how  the  parliament  of  1692- 
1693  would  behave,  and  when  the  lord- 
teeper,  Puekering,  delivered  his  opening  ad- 
dress, he  expressly  warned  the  members  that 
they  were  not  expected  to  make  new  laws, 
for  there  were  enou^  of  them  already,  but  to 
provide  fi)r  the  present  necessities.  When 
there  arose  a  disbuasion  i^n  the  yaeetioa 
whether  all  recusants,  whatever  their  creed, 
should  be  treated  alike,  and  a  stormy  religious 
debate  seemed  imminent,  the  queen  prompt^ 
intecposed.  Ilieieapon,  as  if  to  oonsue  them- 
selves lor  bung  ulenoed  where  thej  would 
have  jmlbrredto  speak,  n  to  show  thsvdis- 
satiamction,  the  members  argued  this  time  on 
the  subject  of  the  triple  subsidy  and  the  tenths 
and  fifteenths  that  weieaaked  for.  SirKobert 
Cecil  declared  that  the  last  subsidies  of  1589 
hod  rwly  yielded  280,000/.,  agunst  which  the 
queen  had  spent  from  her  own  exchequer 
1,030,000^.  in  defensive  warn  (B'Ewgs,  p. 
483) ;  but  thm  house  was  either  in  no  good 
humour'or  was  badly  handled,  and  the  vote 
was  only  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  paseed  after 
a  debate  which  extended  over  the  unprece- 
dented time  of  eleven  days  {id.  p.  607).  Five 
yeara  later  parliament  voted  supplies  u^n 
the  ssme  enUe  without  demur,  bat  duns; 
the  seaston  an  addfeas  to  the  quera  was  drawn 
up,  iwotesting  against '  Ae  enormons  abiiM 
of  mon(»cdies.'  Jost  bali«e  the  dissolntiom 
Elizabeth  replied  thiou^  Lord-keeper  Eget- 
ton  with  an  a^taal  to  'hear  loving  and  £iti- 
fvl  subjects '  not  to  encroach  on  her  preroga- 
tive. We  are  left  to  infer  that  the  money 
vote  of 1697  was  granted,  in  part  at  least,  *fbr 
the  speedy  payment  of  the  queeoi's  msjestr's 
debts.  In  the  last  parliament  some  dimcnit^ 
was  experienced.  The  ground  taken  by  Oeml 
in  1601  for  asking  for  firaehsuhudies  was  tiut 
the  Spaniards  had  landed  a  force  in  Ireland. 
If  they  are  attached  at  once,  said  the  practical 
seeTeteiy,it  will  oust  us  100,000/. ;  if  we  allow 
them  to  M  reinforced,  it  will  cost  us  half  a 
million.  80  iba  money  was  voted.  But  the 
question  of  moiopolies  again  came  to  the 
6ont,  and  it  was  pn^osed,  in  view  ttf  the 
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evaaivo  reply  given  to  the  address  of  1607» 
to  deal  with  toe  question  by  statute.  Cecil 
and  Bacon  in  benalf  of  the  queen  strongly 
deprecated  thia  couzs^  but  aiter  four  daya' 
hot  deh«d»  ElUabeth  Mat  down  a  xaeavoge 
aiuKRindng  her  intention  to  leToIie  all  gnm^ 
of  monopolies  '  that  should  be  found  inju- 
rious hy  fiur  trial  at  law '  (Hallau).  lliii 
prudent  step  satisfied  the  commona,  and  a 
collision  between  them  and  their  soTereign 
wasaverted.  HaTinggotthTonghapodigious 
amount  of  business  of  a  very  miscellaneous 
character,  the  commons  were  sent  for  on 
19  Dec.  1601  to  the  upper  house,  and  there 
'her  majesty,  under  a  rich  cloth  of  state,* 
after  receiving  their  obeisance,  dissolved  her 
last  parliament,  which  had  dealt  more  liberally 
with  her  than  any  that  had  gone  before. 

The  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  which  the 
•eminaiT  priests  and  all  who  favoured  them 
recetrad  at  the  hands  of  EUsabeth  has  been 
already  dwelt  on.  Between  34  July  and 
30  Nov.  1688  (fbur  months  I)  twenty-two 
priests  and  eleven  lay  folk,  onaa  woman,  were 
put  to  death  with  revolting  cruelties  under 
the  statute  of  27  Elix.  (Tiebnbt,  Dodd,  iii. 
163).  Though  DO  such  wholesale  slaughter 
was  perpetrated  after  this,  yet  not  a  year 
passm  without  some  unhappy  creatures  being 
executed,  even  to  within  five  weeks  of  the 
queen's  death,  when  William  BichardsoUf 
a  seminary  priest,  was  'hanged,  bowelled, 
and  quartered'  at  Tyburn  for  being  found 
in  England  contrary  to  the  statute.  But 
in  the  Armada  year  the  puritans  and  seo* 
taries  began  to  find  out  that  they  too  might 
presume  too  much  upon  the  toleration  which, 
such  as  it  was,  had  been  hitherto  aocordea 
to  them.  It  is  one  qt,  the  many  anomalies 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  histoiv  of  Eliza* 
beth's  reign  that,  while  ample  freedom  of 
worship  was  granted  to  ioreigners,  and 
churches  were  octuallydelivered  over  to  them 
for  tJieir  use  (Mobks,  WaUoon  Ckureh  0/ Nor- 
wich, voL  i.  pt.  iL  chap,  iii,),  nonconformity, 
with  the  ritual  prescri  bedby  law,  was  punishoa 
as  a  crime  when  Englishmen  were  convicted 
of  it.  At  first  the  only  people  who  suffered 
inconvenience  for  conscience  salie  among  the 
precisians  were  the  clergy  who  objected  to 
surplices  and  square  caps,  and  the  cross  at 
baptism,  and  the  ring  at  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, with  other  matters  equally  trivial. 
These  ele^  were  deprived  at  their  livings, 
or  auspeoidm,  or  refused  a  license  to  preach 
in  the  churches;  it  is  certain,  however, 
^lat  they  were  not  otherwise  worried.  This 
only  must  be  understood,  that  in  the  church 
the  ^aeen  would  tolerate  no  departure  from 
the  ntual  established  by  law.  Here  and  there 
it  would  happen  that  the  friends  of  a  popular 


preacher  would  ^ther  together  in  private 
and  so  a  '  oonventicle '  would  be  the  result, 
but  as  no  fjreat  hann  was  liliely  to  come  of 
such  gathenngs  tiie  authorittee  were  not  vor 
ready  to  interfere.  Separation  from  ehnreiii 
communion  had  hardly  been  thought  of  as 
yet  in  England. 

It  was  in  1607  that  Uie  first  serious  in- 
terference with  a  puritan  conventide  was 
heard  of.  A  large  number  of  people  had 
assembled  at  Cambers'  Hall  in  LoncUm,  and 
while  they  were  engaged  in  their  reHgions 
exercises  the  myrmidons  of  the  law  burst 
in  upon  them  and  carried  off  a  dozen  or  so 
of  the  boldest  and  threw  them  into  prison 
(SiBTPB,  iVw-Aer,  i.  480).  This  was  not  a  soli- 
tary instance,  for  a  year  or  two  after  this  it 
appears  that  there  were  then  many  languish- 
ing in  the  London  pristms,  and  that  some 
had  actually  died  in  jnol  (Mbs.  Gbbibv,  Pre- 
face, p.  xlv,  CaL  Dom.  Add.,  1666-70). 
As  time  went  on  the  quem  became  less  and 
less  tolerant  of  any  dniarture  firom  the  [ve- 
scribed  formularies;  the  puritans  began  to 
discover  that  the  statute  of  33  EUz.  0, 2  was 
a  double-edged  weapon,  which  might  be  used 
against  themselves.  It  was  on  the  chaive 
of  publishing  seditious  libels  against  the 
queen's  government,  which  this  statute  had 
mode  a  capital  offence,  that  Fenry,  Udal, 
Barrow,  and  Greenwood  suffered,  though  the 
first  two  were  representatives  of  those  who 
desired  what  they  considered  necessary  eccle- 
siastical reforms ;  the  others  protested  that 
the  church  of  England  as  by;  law  established 
was  essentiaUv  corrupt  in  its  constitution, 
and  nothing  utort  of  separation  from  com- 
munion with  it  was  imperative  upon  all  tme 
and  £uthfal  christians. 

In  dealing  with  the  two  classes  uon- 
conformlats,  the  Romanists  and  the  puri- 
tans, the  queen's  method  of  procedure  was 
marked  a  notable  difference.  The  Ro- 
manists refused  to  take  the  oath  ot  supre- 
macy, and  refused  to  conform  to  the  ritual 
by  law  established,  on  the  ground  that  in 
spiritual  matters  they  owed  allegiance  to 
tlie  pope  of  Rome,  at  whose  dictation  they 
withdrew  from  aU  communion  with  the  schis- 
matical  church  of  England  and  its  excommu- 
nicated '  supreme  head ; '  that  is,  they  set  up 
the  authority  of  a  foreign  j>ower  as  antago- 
nistic to  the  power  of  the  queen  (tf  England. 
This  position,  in  the  view  which  Elinbeth 
and  her  oonnml  diought  proper  to  take  of  it, 
compelled  the  govenunent  to  treat  the  non- 
oonn>rmity  of  the  Romanists  as  a  political 
offence,  and  as  such  it  was  dealt  with  bv  the 
civil  power  (see  a  remarkable  speech  of  the 
queen  reported  in  Cal.  Dom.  1601-3,  p.  168>. 

The  puritans,  on  the  other  hand,  railed 
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against  the  established  religion  and  the  cere- 
nioniesinsistedon,becau3e^theirenactnient  \ 
burdens  had  been  laid  upon  men's  consciences  , 
which  were  more  than  they  could  bear.  These  i 
men  set  u^  a  court  of  appeal  which  they  ' 
vaguely  maintained  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible,  and  when  it  was  answered  that  the 
Bible  had  been  appealed  to  already*  and  the 
int«TpTetation  of  the  Bible  had  been  expressed 
once  for  all  in  the  formularies  of  the  church 
of  Ehigland,  they  rejected  that  interpretation 
as  contradicting  certain  conclusions  at  which 
they  had  themselves  arrived.  The  puri- 
tans thereupon  wan  handed  over  to  the 
bishops  and  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  Elixa- 
beth,  as  for  as  miglit  be,  left  the  disputants 
to  settle  their  difwrencee  as  best  they  could. 
The  result  was  that  from  the  catholics  the 
bitter  cry  arose  and  continued  against  the 
^neen  and  her  council,  the  pursuu'ants.  the 
pidges,  and  the  magistrates.  From  the  puri- 
tans came  louder  and  loader  clamour  agunst 
tbe  Inshops  and  the  high  ecmmusnon  court, 
and  those  eecleaastioiu  flmetionariaB  who 
from  time  to  time  worried  and  imprisoned 
ofi^deifl,  silenced  miniaten,  scattered  con- 
venticles, threw  some  zealots  into  priscm,  and, 
in  some  few  instances — they  were  very  tow  — 
sent  obstinate  and  violent  offenders  to  the 
scaffold.  Personally,  however,  Eliubeth, 
though  she  hated  the  puritans  and  sectaries, 
took  care  to  throw  upon  the  chnreh  conrts 
the  odium  of  dealing  with  them.  There 
were  the  formularies  established  by  law,  there 
was  the  old  machinery  of  the  church  courts 
to  put  into  force  on  occasion,  there  wen  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  agreed  on  in  convocation, 
and  confirmed  byactof  parliament.  Further 
than  these  the  queen  would  not  go.  To  her 
mind  the  qnesbon  irae  settled;  it  should 
never  be  opened  again.  'When  the  religious 
meetiiuB  termed '  prophe^ings,*  which  manr 
of  ib»  bishapi  in  their  aeveml  dioceses  had 
enoooraged^  with  good  rea'ilts  (Stbtpb,  An- 
nalet,  n.  i.  188,  472^,  h^an  to  assume 
the  form  (tf  men  wn»r  and  mischievous 
debates,  in  wluoh  the  formularies  wen  as 
often  assailed  as  defended,  Elizabeth  put  a 
stop  to  them  with  a  high  hand,  notwith- 
standing Archbishop  Ghindal'a  expostulation 
(Stbtpb,  Ormdal,  p.  568). 

And  here  it  is  necesaa^  to  nmark  upon 
the  ^neral  attitude  of  Elizabeth  towards 
the  bishops  of  the  church  during  her  reign. 
The  ecclesiastical  organisation  in  Engluid 
as  it  existed  when  Queen  Mary  died  was 
very  anomalous.  Before  the  rupture  witii 
the  papacy  the  church  in  theory  was  co- 
ordinate with  the  state.  As  the  king  was 
the  head  of  the  one,  so  the  pope  was  th» 
head  of  the  other.    By  the  reconciliation 


with  Rome,  which  had  been  brought  about 
in  Queen  Mary's  time,  this  conation  of 
affiurs  had  been  restored;  but  when  Elis»- 
beth  succeeded  she  treated  the  reeonciliatim 
as  if  it  had  never  taken  effect,  llicreupon 
she  found  herself  fiwe  to  &ce  with  the  ques- 
^n,*  Who  u  now  the  bead  of  the  dhnroh  in 
Englandf  It  was  a  qoettion  that  oonld 
not  remain  unanawend,and  it  iraa  not  long 
before  she  found  hersdf  compelled  te  accept 
the  answer  which  her  ftther  had  invented, 
and  compelled  to  adopt  the  tiUe  which  he 
had  claimed  of  supreme  heed  of  the  ehordi 
in  England.  But  she  never  ecodiallv  ap* 
proved  of  the  style.  Sbe  never  willingly  in- 
terfered in  matters  eeclemastical,  and  she  in- 
clined to  leave  Uie  bishops  with  a  firee  hand. 
When  Grindal  in  1677  nfosed  to  put  down 
the  prophesyings,  he  was  suspended ;  but  the 
suspension  proved  to  be  extremely  incon- 
venient, and,  after  having  been  practically  re- 
laxed, it  was  at  last  tuen  on.  The  arch- 
bishop, however,  became  blind,  and  th«^ 
upon  the  qneen  req[Uested  him  to  rengn  the 
anhhisboinie.  This  he  vraa  willing  enou^ 
to  do,  but  some  formal  difficulties  eame  in 
the  way,  and  before  the  final  arrangementa 
ooold  M  effected  Orindsl  died.  A  dose  pa^ 
rallel  to  this  treatment  of  the  archbidiopii 
afforded  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Oox  of  Biy. 
He,  too,  incurred  the  queen's  dis^easun  ay 
his  ohstinato  resistance  to  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton  and  Roger,  lord  North,  who  had 
set  themselves  to  rob  the  see  of  Ely  of  two 
of  its  episcopal  houses.  But  Cox  [see  Cox, 
Richabd}  managed  to  hold  his  own  after  a 
fashion,  though  the  courtiers  made  his  lifo 
a  burden  to  him.  He^  too^  earnestly  and  re- 
peatedly expressed  bis  willingness  to  resiffn 
bis  see,  but  again  difficulties  came  in  &e 
way,  and  he  retuned  his  bishopric  till  his 
death. 

The  letter  so  frequently  quoted,  professing 
to  be  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Bishop  Cox, 
beginning  with  the  words  *  Proud  pralato ! 
is  a  stupid  and  impudent  forgery,  whieh  first 
saw  the  light  in  the  '  Annual  Register '  ^ 
1761.  Yet,  absurd  as  the  fabrication  is,  few 
forgeries  have  succeeded  so  well  in  exercising 
a  malignant  influence  upon  the  estimation  in 
which  tlie  queen's  obaraeter  has  been  held  by 
historians. 

But  if  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops  was  respected,  it  was  far  others 
wise  with  their  estates.  There  Elizabeth's 
love  of  money  came  in  to  help  in  shaping  her 
course  of  action.  When  a  bishoprio  was  -n- 
cant  the  revenues  of  the  see  wen  p^  into 
the  royal  exchequer  till  the  next  oonaeentionf 
and  all  the  patronage  meanwhile  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  queen.  When  Bishop  Cox  died 
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in  1661,  no  successor -was  appointed  to  Ely 
for  eighteen  years ;  the  sees  of  Chichester, 
Bristol,  Worcester,  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
Salisbury  were  severalty  kept  vacant  for 
terms  vazving  fiKnn  three  to  ten  retat :  hot 
tlie  most  flanant  case  of  all  was  uiat  of  Ox- 
ford, which  ibr  fbrty-K>ne  years  of  this  i^gn 
was  without  any  Inahop,  the  income  during 
all  this  time  presumably  being  paid  to  the 
queen's  account  I  Elisabeth's  last  years  were 
sad  years,  and  as  they  passed  life  ceased  more 
and  more  to  have  any  charm  for  her.  She 
acted  her  {tart  with  indomitable  courage, 
played  at  bemg  young  when  there  was  hardly 
any  one  about  her  who  had  not  been  a  child 
when  she  was  a  grown  woman,  and  fought 
death  to  the  last  as  if  she  woiidd  sheer 
force  of  will  keep  him  at  bay. 

Aflier  Essex's  return  in  defiance  of  orders  it 
was  evident  that  he  could  hope  for  no  fbrther 
advancement.  He  could  not  endure  the 
humiliation,  could  not  acquiesce  in  a  blighted 
career,  though  he  bad  onlr  himself  to  blsme, 
and  1^  his  ridiculously  abortive  attempt  at 
inmzrection  left  the  queen  no  other  Altem*- 
tive  tlian  to  send  bim  to  tin  acalMd.  The 
story  of  the  ring  which  Essex  is  said  to  have 
sent  to  the  queen  after  his  condemnation, 
and  wbidi  was  dettdned  by  the  Countess  of 
Nottingham,  is  another  m  those  idle  and 
miachiffTOOS  inventions  which  have  been  very 
widely  dzcolated  among  the  credulous  and 
been  repeated  by  historians  [see  Dbvbkbux, 
RoBBBT,secondEASLOF Esrax].  Essexwas 
beheaded  on  26  Feb.  1601.  As  it  had  been 
with  the  puke  of  Norfolk  thirty-two  years 
before,  so  it  was  now ;  Elizabeth  was  relno- 
t«nt  to  give  Essex  to  the  ezeoutitmer,  but  she 
bad  scarcdy  any  <qition ;  and  precisely  as  it 
had  been  at  the  time  of  the  n<«t£em  rebellion 
so  was  it  aoain  ordered  that  the  lives  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  ini|^cated  were  glared, 
but  immense  fines  were  levied  upon  them. 
Unless  Chamberlain  exaggerated  the  amounts, 
the  aj^regate  can  have  &llen  little  short 
of  100,000/.  (CHAHBEBUlir,  Letters,  pp. 
T07-10).  It  MS  been  said  that  the  queen 
exhibited  signs  of  grief  and  remorse  at  the 
death  of  Essex.  There  is  little  or  no  evi- 
dence of  her  taking  his  death  much  to  heart 
till  lonfi^  after  the  execution ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  she  dwelt  much  upon  it  at 
the  time.  In  May  she  held  a  splendid  chapter 
of  the  order  of  the  Qarter  at  Windsor,  and 
the  Eoil  of  Derbv  and  Loid  Bnrghley  (Sir 
Bobert  Oedl*8  euer  biotli»)  were  installed 
kniflfata.  Daring  the  whole  oi  that  summer 
and  autumn  she  was  amusing  herself  after 
the  old  fashion.  There  are  few  more  graphic 
pictures  of  her  while  giving  an  audience 
when  abe  was  in  good  humour  than  is  to  be 


found  in  Sir  William  Brown's  rejiort  of  this 
reception  the  qoeen  at  Sir  William  Clarke's 
house  in  August  {Sidney  Fapera,  ii.  3S9-80). 
She  certainly  was  hvely  enough  then.  Next 
month  she  snatched  awuy  the  miniature  of 
Oeeilfrom  his  niece  and  danced  about  with  it 
like  asUttish  schoolgirl  [see  Cecil,  Robsbt}. 
Dming  all  that  year  she  seems  to  have  been 
in  exuberant  spirits,  and  on  13  Dec.  Oedl, 
in  a  private  letter,  rejoices  in  'the  hap^ 
continuance  of  hermajeetv's  health  and  pro- 
sperity' Wal,  Dom.  1601-8,  p.  128).  It  is 
not  tiU  Februaiy  1602  that  we  first  hear 
gf  her  health  beginninc  to  fail ;  when  a  cor- 
respondent of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  expresses 
his  regret  at  the  queen's  '  crasiness '  (ib. 
p.  156).  The  account  which  Be  Beaomoot 
gives  of  his  interview  with  her  in  June  is 
quite  incredible  (Bjboh,  ii.  606).  Indeed, 
De  Beanmont's  despatches  are  fttcj  untru8t>- 
worthy,  and  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  ms  idle  gossip  when  unsupported  1^ 
eoRoborstive  evidence.  On  28  Awil  we 
4nd  her  actually  dancing  with  the  Duke  of 
NevematlUchmondj  butinAiwnstweliear 
of  her  again  being  unwdl,  though  'the  next 
day  she  walked  abroad  in  the  pork  [at  Bum- 
ham]  lest  any  shoidd  take  notice  of  it.'  It 
was  out  a  passing  indisposition,  for  the  week 
before  she  had  ridden  ten  miles  on  horse- 
baek,  and  hunted  too  (t&.  p.  283).  More  than 
ones  during  this  autumn  she  was  reported  as 
being  in j^od  health  (Nichols,  Frognaaet, 
iii.  697, 600),  but  when  Sir  John  Harrii^on 
was  admitted  to  her  presenee  at  the  end  of 
December  he  was  shocked  to  see  the  change 
in  her.  During  the  second  week  of  the  new 
year  she  caught  a  bad  cold,  but  shook  it  off 
and  was  well  enough  to  remove  to  Ridunond 
on  SI  Jan.  (1608).  On  28  Feb.  sbe  sickened 
again,  and  on  16  March  she  was  alanningly 
ill.  She  rapidly  grew  worse,  refaeed  all  me- 
dicine, and  took  little  nourishment  but  de- 
clined to  go  to  bed.  The  lords  of  the  oouncU 
were  sent  for  and  continued  in  atteiidan<w 
till  the  end.  Archbishop  Whitgiftperlbrmed 
tbe  last  offices  of  religion.  She  became  speech- 
less and  died  very  qmetly  on  24  March,  her 
council  standing  round  her  and  interpreting 
a  sign  she  made  to  mean  that  she  wished 
Jamee  VI  of  SootUnd  to  suoeaed  her  on  the 
throne. 

Elizabeth  was  in  her  seventieth  year  when 
she  died.  She  was  the  first  English  sovereign 
who  bad  attuned  to  such  an  age,  though 
Henry  in  and  Edward  III  had  reigned  ftv  a 
lo^ertime.  She  was  buried  with  great  m^ 
nimence  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  28  ApriL 
James  X  erected  a  noble  monument  over  the 
grave  where  her  remains  lie  side  by  ude 
with  those  of  her  sister  Maiy. 
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In  person  Elizabeth  was  a  little  over  middle 
lieight,  and  when  she  came  to  the  throne  she 
must  have  been  a  beautiful  young  womant 
with  a  profusion  of  auburn  hair,  a  broad 
commanding  brow^  and  r^ular  features  that 
were  capable  of  rraid  ohaiwes  of  expresBion  as 
lier  hanl  eyes  flashed  with  an^^r  or  qtarided 
wiUi  mrariment.  Hflrnumenmsportrairtam 
all  more  or  less  *  idealised ;'  tikey  are  all  de- 
scribed in  Mr.  F.  M.  O'Doooghue's  'Descrip- 
tive and  Classified  Cutalogne  of  the  Portraits 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,'  1894.  The  meet  improa-  j 
sivepictures'>fher  which  hare  beenenghtved  I 
are  Mark  Gerard's  portrait  at  BurleighUouse, ' 
andtiiatatDitohleybelongingtoVisconnt  Dil- ! 
Ion;  theformeris  the  frontispiece  to  Wright's . 
'  Elizabeth  and  her  Times '  (rol.  i.)t  ana  the ' 
latter  to  Mr.  O'Donoghne's  *  Catalogue  '  (it  is 
also  reproduced  in  Leg's  Lift;  of  S'takespeare, 
illastrated  library  edit.  16M,  1906).  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  emphatically  her  fat  her's  child. 
From  him  she  got  ber  immenaephjBical  rigour, 
her  magnitleent  eonstittttion,  her  pomrfiui 
intellect,  a  frame  which  nemed  incapable  of 
fiitigue,  and  a  nerroiu  mtem  that  Teadored  | 
her  almost  ituenaiUe  to  nsr  or  pain.  Her  life 
was  thelife  of  amBD.notofa  woman;  she  conl^ 
hunt  all  day,  dance  or  watch  moAques  and 
p^jeonts  all  night,  till  the  knees  of  strong 
men  trembled  under  them  as  they  wearily 
waited  in  attendance  upon  her  persoa ;  yet 
site  never  seempd  to  suoerlrom  tlie  immense 
tension  at  which  she  lived.  With  her  ama&* 
ing  energy,  her  want  of  all  sympathy  for 
weakness,  her  fierce  wilfulness  and  self-asser- 
tion,  and  a  certain  <»arsene8B  of  fibre,  it  was 
inevitable  that  she  should  be  unfeminine. 
She  swore,  she  spat  niKni  a  eoortier's  coat 
when  it  did  not  please  her  taste,  she  heather 
gentlewomen  soundly,  Ab  kissed  whon  she 
pleased,  she  gave  Essex  a  good  stinging  blow 
on  the  face,  she  called  the  members  of  her  I 
privy  council  by  all  sorts  of  nicknames;  but ' 
woe  to  him  who  should  presume  to  take 
liberties  with  her,  foivet  tliat  she  was  his 
queen,  or  dare  by  word  or  deed  to  cross  her  ' 
when  she  was  wnt  upon  any  course.   The  | 
infamousmaimingof  JohnStuobesfbrwriting ' 
a  pamphlet  against  the  Anjou  marriage  is  a  j 
hideous  instance  of  her  occasional  ferocity ;  ' 
the  lifelong  imprisonment  of  the  Earl  <^J 
Arundel  illustrates  her  vindictiTeness.  Her 
early  education,  hard,  prosaic,  and  maaculine  ' 
as  it  was,  must  have  been  ocmdncted  with  ' 
neat  care.   It  was  a  sevne  training,  but ' 
fliere  was  nothing  in  it  to  soften  her,  to  j 
stimulate  her  imannation,  or  to  refine  her 
tastes.   With  the  Boman  poets  she  appears  ' 
to  have  never  had  any  acquaintance.  Latin 
and  l^Vench  she  learnt  cmloquially,  and  ac- 
quired a  perfect  command  of  them:  licr 


French  letters  are  better  compMitions  than 
her  English  ones.  Italian  she  did  not  speak 
with  ease,  and  Greek  she  probably  never  was 
much  at  home  in.  The  few  attempts  at  Eng- 
lish verse  which  she  indulged  in  are  worth- 
less. She  was  a  facile  pen<Nnner  i^on  more 
than  one  musical  instrument,  and  in  1699 
she  sent  over  Thomas  Dallam  [q.  T.]  with 
an  organ  w^ich  she  presented  to  tJie  sultan 
Mahomet  III,  end  which  took  the  builder 
more  than  a  year  to  set  np  (Addit.  MSS. 
17480).  She  had  little  or  no  taste  for  pic- 
torial art,  and  her  passion  for  dress  was 
barbaric.  Her  memory  was  extraordinary. 
When  the  ambassador  of  Sigismund,  king  of 
Poland,  presented  his  letters  of  credence  in 
July  1597,  and  took  occasion  to  deliver  an 
linrangue  which  provoked  her  by  its  imper- 
tinence, Elizabeth  electrified  him  and  the 
court  by  burling  a  long  speech  at  him  in 
Latin,  ratinp;  him  roundly  for  his  presump- 
tion. It  was  certainly  spoken  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  and  when  she  ended  she 
turned  liuighinf^y  to  her  council,  half  sur- 
prised at  her  own  fluency.  For  literature, 
as  we  now  understand  the  term,  it  is  curious 
that  she  never  appears  to  have  had  any  taste. 
Some  of  Shakespeare's  plays  were  performed 
in  her  presence,  but  she  looked  upon  such 
matters  as  pastime — one  show  was  as  good 
as  another.  Camden  notes  that  once,  shortlv 
alter  the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart,  she  took 
to  reading  bookSj  as  if  it  were  quite  unusual. 
AVhen  sw  did  turn  to  study  it  was  only  a 
recurring  to  the  authors  she  had  gone  througl  i 
in  her  girlhood ;  she  translated  Boethius  and 
Sallust.  She  did  not  even  care  for  learning 
or  learned  men.  Camden  was  almost  the 
only  (me  of  them  in  whom  she  showed  an^ 
Idnlly  interest  f  it  is  doubtful  whether  Ri- 
chard Hooker  owed  to  her  even  the  trumpery 
countJT  living  of  Bishopsboume,Kent,  where 
he  died  unnoticed  in  1600.  ^enser  she  seems 
never  to  have  cared  for ;  she  lived quiteoutside 
t^t  splendid  intellectual  activity  which  b»- 
gan  at  the  close  of  her  rei|rn.  Her  parsimony 
was  phenomenal.  Her  hatred  of  marriago 
and  her  irritation  and  wrath  against  any  one 
who  dared  to  take  a  wife  at  all  secretlv  was 
almost  a  craze.  Leicester,  Essex,  Raleigh, 
Sir  Robert  Carey,  John  Donne,  and  many 
another,  are  instances  of  those  whom  she 
could  not  ftmive  for  simply  nunying  on 
the  sly  (see  Hallam,  Contt,  Hi»t.  vol.  L 
ch.  iv.  p.  174).  Yet,  when  all  is  sud  that 
can  he  said  to  proT«  that  she  had  her  weak- 
nesses and  her  faults,  it  amounts  to  no 
more  than  this,  that  flic  was  human ;  and 
when  all  deductions  have  been  made  that 
the  most  captious  criticism  can  collect,  her 
name  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the 
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grsAt  personagM  in  hietory,  the  Tirgtn  qnaen, 
who  by  sheer  force  of  cbaracter  nined  for 
heraolr  tb6  credit  of  ail  the  grand  achieve- 
laentfl  which  her  people  effected  in  peace  or 
war,  whose  name  was  held  in  something  more 
than  honourfrom  Persia  to  Peru,  from  Ruatia 
to  Algiers,  who  crushed  the  tremendoue 
power  of  Spain,  broke  for  erer  the  spiritnal 
tTranny  of  kome,aod  lifted  England  into  the 
first  rank  omong  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 

[Th«  materials  for  tbe  biogmph;  of  £lisabeth 
are  very  TolumiDoua.  Camdeit'a  AonaU,  brooght 
down  to  tbe  endot  IC68,'was  tbe  first  important 
hirtoricalaoeoantof  tbe  reign.aDdweaptiblisbed 
inlSlS.  Tt  is  said  to  bare  been  aadertaken  at  the 
raggeHtioD  of  LozdBnrghl^.  Bishop  FimipIs  God- 
wii/s  Annalea  of  England  an  an  eztearion  and 
completion  of  Camden's,  aad  are  at  lenst  asraliw- 
ble.  An  EDglish  tmnslation  was  ptiblishMl  in  folio 
by  bis  san  Morgiin  in  1630.  Godwin  mn  an  inti- 
Bare  f^end  of  Camden.  The  mrtiest  life  of  the 
qwm  was  that  fayOxegorio  Let4.«liQ  iqtpaarato 
nsTe  had  acwsa  tosomeinaanaaript  tourcei  which 
hare  rinca  then  ^'sappeared.  The  wigioal  edition 
WHS  suppressed  by  authority.  A  French  transla- 
tion. La  Vie  d'Elisabeth  reins  d'Angleterre,  was 
published  in  2  rols.  12mo,  Amsterdnm,  1694.  Miss 
Strickland's  life,  with  allitashorteomiDgs,  is  the 
best  personal  memoir  of  the  queen.  Tbe  eomplf>- 
meutan sketch  by  Mundell  Creighton  flSSfiand 
1899)  deals  with  the  queen's  carrar  from  the  poli- 
tieal  point  of  riew.  H.  Lonis  WinMoer's  Ia 
Jannesse  d'Blisabeth  d'Angletem,  10Sa-ld98 
(Paris,  1878 ;  tmnslated  into  English  hj  C.  M. 
Yongn,  1 879),  tells  the  story  before  she  asoe&ded 
(be  Uirone.  Mr.  Fronde's  history  of  Aersign  to 
1688  is  indispenmble  to  the  historian,  thoogo  nn> 
rqaal  io  puts.  Que«D  EUsabeth  and  her  Times, 
by  Thomas  Wright,  3  vols.  8to,  1838,  Is  an  at- 
tempt  to  sire  a  pictnra  of  the  reign  trom  a  large 
nnmberofpriTatelflttenprinted&rtheflrattime 
from  the  originals  in  tbe  British  Mosenm  and 
elsewhere.  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Eliza* 
bcthfromthe  year  1581  till  her  death,  by  Thomas 
Birch.  CD.,  2  rols.  4to,  1754,  are  bast^  npon  the 
papers  of  Anthony  Bacon  and  other  original  re- 
cords.  This  is  a  work  of  prime  importance  for  the 
Tatter  half  of  the  rrign.  Kannton*s  Prsgmimta 
B*g«li«,  first  published  in  1 694,  with  the  spiirioiiB 
Arana  AuMca  professing  to  be  by  Sir  naneis 
Walsiagfaam,  contains  lirely  sketches  and  aneo- 
dotes,  which  ninst  be  read  with  caution.  Thesame 
is  true  of  Sir  John  Harrington's  Brief  View.  Hir 
Dudley  Digges's  Gwipleat  Ambasradtv,  fol.  1655s 
is  the  gxeal  authority  on  all  that  coneenu  tbe 
Anjou  manriagc  (1670^1 581).  The  work  was 
pobltshed  from  papers  found  in  INgges's  library 
ater  his  death.  mthitshouldbestndiedMutin 
Hume's  Courtships  of  £linbeth,  1896.  For  tbe 
porliamentaiyhistoTyoftbn reign  D'Ewes's  Jour- 
nals of  the  Parliaments  of  Queen  Elitabetb  is 
inraloable.  Nichols's  Progresses  illnstrate  the 
habits  and  pr'nite  lifc  of  the  queen.  The  life  of 
WaUngham  Is  the  only  blogniphy  of  my  of  the 


great  statesmen  of  the  reign  which  is  still  bb- 
written  [sre  the  sources  for  these  in  the  rdnmes 
of  this  dictionary  under  Cbcil,  Datisoit,  Dnrn* 
mix,  DimLiT].  Sir  Harris  Nieolas's  Life  of  %r 
Christopher  Hatton  (1847),  Edwards's  life  of  Sir 
Walter  Balegh  (2  toIb.  1868),  The  Letter-books 
of  Sir  Amyas  Paulet.  Keeper  of  Mary  Queen  (rf 
Scots,  ed.  Ber.  John  Murris,  S.J.  (1874),  deserre 
to  be  consulted,  as  do  the  manypublicatiooe  bear> 
ingnpon  this  reign  which  hare  been  issued  by  the 
Camden  Society — The  Letters  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  VI(1849).Wal8iDgbam'8Chronicle(1875- 
1 877),  Machyn's  Diaiy  and  Manningbam's  Diaty 
(1848)— ftom  all  of  which  some  scraps  of  infor- 
mation bare  been  d^red.  Tytler^  England  under 
the  Rdgns  of  Edward  VI  and  Mary  contains  srana 
cnriunt  notices  of  Blinbeth  beftm  she  came  to 
the  throne.  The  Bnrghl^,  Hardwicke  Ssdler, 
Sydncnr,  and  other  state  papers  need  only  ba 
named  Dr.  Furbee's  Ftdl  View  of  the  Publio 
Tzansacti<Ms  in  the  Reign  o£  Qneea  Elis^Mth, 
2  rols,  fol.  1740,  is  an  impocCant  work,  bnt  not 
of  mnch  use  to  the  biograpner.  Hallam's  account 
of  the  reign  in  the  Constitutional  History  is  emi* 
uenily  Citndid  and  philosophical.  Lingsrd's, 
though  his  bias  might  be  supposed  to  warp  his 
judgment,  is  a  remarkable  monument  of  bia  criti- 
cal impartitlity,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  more  succinct  and  trastworthy  history  of  the 
time  has  ret  appeared.  The  Calendar  tff  State 
Papers  relating  to  Scothind,  1 509-160^  (2  vols.), 
is  of  ocearional  assistance.  Motley's  great  voru 
on  the  Berolt  of  the  MetherUads  and  the  Rise 
of  the  Dutch  RepnUie  are  notquiteas  esbaQstire 
as  is  generally  aasnaad.  Tot  the  EWnch  wars 
Martin  is  the  chief  aathority.  For  all  that  con-^ 
oems  tlie  treatment  of  tbe  Komnoiste  Tiemer's 
edition  of  Dodd's  Church  History^  wilb  its  vaw- 
able  appendices  of  original  doctimenta,and  tlie 
Teiy  careful  Introdnrtion  to  the  Doui^  Diary^ 
by  Mr.  Knox,  may  be  referred  to.  See  too  One 
Generation  of  a  Norfolk  Bouse,  by  tbe  present 
writer,  where  a  long  list  of  authorities  is  giren. 
For  ecclesiastical  matters  in  England  Strype 
stands  alone,  and  his  volumes  must  always  re- 
main tbegreat  storehouse  from  which  we  must 
draw.  Useful  research  of  later  date  appears  in 
W.H.  Fare's  English  in  the  reigns  of  Elinheth 
and  James  I(19M ;  Stsphras  and  Hnnt'a  ffist 
of  English  Chureh,  Tel.  r.),  and  in  The  tnhn- 
betban  Beligious  Settlement,  by  Henry  Herbert 
Birt,  O.S.B.  (1907).  ^t  it  is  from  the  Calen* 
dan  of  State  Papers  (Domeatie,  Spanish;  and  Ve- 
netian),and  of  Lord  Salisbuys  papers  atHatfleld 
(Historical  Manuscripts  Commission),  rols.  i.- 
xii.,  that  tbe  chief  information  in  to  be  derived. 
In  tbe  second  rolume  of  the  Hatfield  calendar  a 
In^  number  of  the  Alenron  lore-letters  are 
printed  in  erttnto.  If  tbe  Lansdowne,  Cotton, 
and  Harleian  MS9.  were  calendared  on  tbe  same 
scale,  we  should  probabty  hare  at  least  another 
six  Tolumw  to  consult.  The  Hist.  MSS.  Commis- 
sion has  also  added  to  tbe  knowle%e  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  in  its  Calendar  of  tbe  Rnt'and  papers  at 
Befroir  (4  rols.  1888-1906).]  A.  J. 
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ELIZABETH  (1635-1650),  prince&B,  se- 
cond daujriiter  of  Cliarlss  I,  wa^  bom  at  iSt. 
James's  Palace,  28  Dec;  1635.  She  had  not 
reached  the  second  year  of  her  age  when  her 
grandmother,  Mary  de  Medicis,  proposed  to 
arrange  a  match  between  her  and  William, 
onljrson  of  Frederick  Heuy,  prince  of  Orange, 
bat  Oharles  at  that  time  coneidered  such  a 
marriage  to  he  beneath  his  daughter's  rank. 
When  in  the  sraing  of  16^  the  Princess 
Blaiy  was  1)etnitiied  to  Prince  William,  and 
HenriettaSfaria accompanied  her  toHolland, 
Elizabeth  had  to  part  both  £rom  'her  sister 
and  her  mother.  For  the  next  few  years  she 
led  a  secluded  life,  with  no  other  relation 
than  her  little  brother,  Henry,  duke  of  Gloa- 
oeeter.  In  October  1642,  when  the  commons 
made  provision  for  her  maintenance,  it  was 

Eroposed  to  oashi^  the  piinctpal  members  of 
er  household,  as  bein^  either  papists  or 
ill-disposed  to  the  puritans.  Greatly  dis- 
tRssea  at  this  proposal,  Elizabeth  ventured 
an  appeal  frmn  the  commons  to  the  lords, 
towhomahedictatedatouchinffletterCZorda' 
Joumaitf  yi.  341).  Her  appeal  was  partially 
successful,  the  change  wasless  sweepmg  than 
had  been  originally  contemplated;  mit  to 
balance  this  act  ot  complaisance,  the  poor 
children  had  to  listen  twice  on  Sunday  to  the 
dreary  oratory  of  Stephen  Marshall  and  his 
kind,  besides  being  catechised  in  true  puritan 
fiuhion. 

Always  a  delicate  child,  ElizabeUi  in  the 
antunm  of  1643,  while  miming  across  a  room, 
fell  and  broke  her  leg,  whitm  occasioned  a 
long  confinement.  In  July  1644  change  of 
air  was  recommended,  and  the  princess  and 
her  brother  were  removed  to  the  residence  of 
Sir  John  Danvers  at  Chelsea.  During  the 
weaxT  years  which  she  passed  in  separation 
frtmiWjnraitsaiidfrieiidBy  Elisabeth  sought 
consolation  in  the  study  m  languages  and 
theology.  Her  lessons  were  mostly  received 
&om  a  learned  lady,  'Mis.  l^kin,  who  pro- 
fessed herself  competent  to  teach  at  least  six 
languages.  A  tnidition  represents  Elisabeth 
as  being  able  to  read  and  write  Hebrew, 
Gb«ek,  Latin,  IVench,  and  Italian  before  she 
was  eightyeara  cdd.  In  dedicating  to  her  a 
learned  '  Expositiott  of  the  finb  five  chuiters 
ot  Esekiel,'  pnblished  in  March  1644-0,  Uie 
author,  William  Oreenhill,  af^er  mentioning 
various  instances  of  feminine  precocity,  ex- 
tols her  'writing  out  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
Greek,  some  texts  of  Scripture  in  Hebrew,' 
her '  endeavour  after  the  exact  knowledge  of 
those  holy  tonneSf  with  other  languages  and 
learned  accomplishments,'  her  'dihgent  hear- 
ing of  the  word,  careful  noting  of  aermous, 
oiuIentandinganswerBatthecatechising.and 
ftequi>nt(|uestioningabouthoIy  things.' Three 


years  later  anotheremdite  scholar,  Alexander 
Kowley,  in  dedicating  to  tiie  princess  a  voca- 
bulary of  the  Hebrew  and  Groek  words  used 
in  the  Bible,  with  their  explanation  in  Latin 
and  EngUah,  entitled  '  The  Sehollers  Com- 
panion,' 1648,  gives  as  his  reason  the  '  rare 
mclinatiott  of  your  highness  to  the  study  of 
the  Book  of  books,  and  <^  its  two  <m^naU 
languages.'  On  the  deatii  of  her  goraness, 
the  Ooontess  d  DMset,  inthe^ng  of  1645, 
Elizabeth  and  her  broUier  were  tranrfbned 
to  the  guardiandiip  of  iJie  E^l  and  Countess 
of  Northumberland,  under  whose  care  they 
passed  a  happy  summer  at  one  of  the  earl  s 
country  residences,  probably  Syon  House, 
Isleworth,  Middlesex.  In  September,  when 
residing  at  St.  James's,  they  were  joined  by 
the  youthfiil  Duke  of  York,  to  ifdiom  Elisa- 
beth expressed  her  regret  at  seeing  him  in  t^ 
hands  of  his  father's  foes,  and  repeatedly  told 
him  '  that  were  she  a  boy  she  would  not  long 
remain  a  captive,  however  ll^t  or  glittering 
might  be  the  fetters  that  bound  her.'  After 
a  separation  of  five  years  Elizabeth  was  per- 
mitted to  meet  her  father  at  Maidenhead, 
Berkshire,  16  July  1647,  and  spend  two  days 
with  him  at  Caversham.  Apret^  anecdote 
is  told  of  her  graceful  reoogmtion  of  Furjax, 
whom  she  here  saw  for  the  first  time.  Her 

Sintle  bearing  towards  her  own  and  her 
ther's  opp(ments  gained  for  her  the  name 
of  Temperance.'  On  Charles  being  removed 
to  Hampton  Court  he  paid  frequent  visits  to 
his  ehildrm,  then  at  Syon  House ;  but  after 
his  confinement  in  Ouisbrooke  Castle,  and 
their  own  removal  to  London,  Elinbeth  took 
evenr  opportunity  of  urging  on  the  Duke  of 
Tone  to  escape,  according  to  their  father's 
wishj  and  it  was  probably  owinjr  to  her  in- 
genuity that  he  was  enalued  to  do  so  in  the 
guise  of  a  woman  on  the  evening  of  21  April 
1648.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Elizabeth  be- 
oame  folly  acquainted  with  the  events  of  the 
&teftil  autumn  and  winter  of  1648.  Her 
guardian  kept  her  in  the  countey,  contrary 
to  custom,  during  the  vrinter,  wiUi  a  view 
perhaps  of  scaring  her  intellkfflice  of  pro- 
ceedings which  he  himself  refused  to  coun- 
tenance. On  SS  Jan.  1648-0  Elizabeth,  it 
may  be  at  her  father's  demre,  wrote  to  the 
parliament  requesting  pmnission  to  with- 
draw  to  Holland,  to  her  sister  the  Prinoees 
of  Orange ;  but  amid  the  pressure  of  afiatrs 
her  letter  received  no  attention.  During  his 
trial  the  king  inquired  of  one  who  had  been 
with  his  children  how  his  'young  princess 
did ; '  the  reply  was  that  she  was  very  melan- 
choly ;  *ana  well  she  may  be  so,'  he  replied, 
'  when  she  bears  what  death  her  old  fiither  is 
oomingunto.*  After  senteneehadbeeBpassed 
on  the  liing  Elimbethlay  prostrate  with  grirf; 
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indeed,  she  waa  OTerywbere  reported  to  be 
dead.  Thepartinff  interview  took  place  on 
29  Jan.  "Whea  Elizabeth  saw  her  lather  so 
udly  changed  since  they  had  parted  only 
fifteen  months  before,  she  burst  into  a  pastim 
of  tears,  and  it  was  some  time  before  she 
could  listen  calmly  to  his  last  instroctionB. 
The  oonTeraation  that  ensued  has  been  xe- 
corded  by  her»el£  '  Most  MnvowMiraB  this 
parting/ viitea  Sir  Thomas  Herbert^  who  was 
ptesent, '  the  young  princefls  ahedding  tears 
and  oryinff  lamentably,  so  as  moved  othaia  to 
that  fonnerlr  were  hard-hetuted'  (Two 
Last  Tean  ^  OUtrlea  I,  ed.  1702,  p.  125). 
Elizabeth  was  taken  back  to  Syon  House. 
She  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  her 
father's  death.  In  April  she  renewed  her  re- 
quest to  be  allowed  to  join  her  sieter  in 
Holland  without  success.  In  June  parlia- 
ment assigned  her  to  the  care  of  the  EaHand 
Countess  of  Leiceeter  at  Fenshnrst,  Kent. 
Here  she  was  again  fortunate  in  the  choice 
of  a  tutor,  a  descendant  in  the  female  line  oi 
the  Sydneys,  named  Lovel,  who  proved  also 
a&ithfolmmd.  Lady  Lttcester,  while  com- 
plying in  the  maiu  with  pazliamentary  in- 
■tnubMis,  treated  her  warn  -with  kindness, 
even  tenderness  '  Her  fcH'lom  sitnation,  conb- 
luned  with  her  reputation  for  leaning,  her 
profound  melancholy  and  meek  resignation,' 
Kmarks  her  biographer, '  interested  many  a 
heart  in  her  fiite.'  JonnQuarlee,  son  of  Francis 
Quarles  d  emblematic  &me,  dedicated  to  her 
in  April  1649  hb '  Kegale  Lectum  Miseriui ' 
as  to  'that  patronesse  of  Yertue  .  .  .  the 
soTTOwfull  daughter  to  our  late  martyr'd 
Soveraigne.*  A  more  elaborate  pan^yric 
occurs  in  the  dedication  by  Christopher  Wase 
of  a  translation  of  the  '  Eleotra  of  Sophocles; 
presented  to.her  Highnesee  the  Liu^y  Eliza- 
beth; with  an  Epilogue,  shewing  the  nrailell 
in  two  Poems,  The  Return,  and  the  Restan* 
ration,'  1649,  to  which  an  anonymous  friend 
of  the  andior,  H.  P.,  added  some  Tatses 
steongl;^  expfessive  of  hjs  abhorrence  at  what 
be  considered  to  be  her  unworthy  treatment. 
When  in  the  sununer  of  1650  the  news  came 
of  Charles  II  having  landed  in  Scotland,  it 
was  resolved  to  remove  the  royal  children  to 
Carisbrooke  Castle.  Horrified  at  the  loospeot 
ot  passing  her  days  in  what  had  heea  her 
&thex^a  prison,  Euzabeth  vainly  petitioned 
the  council  of  state  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
at  Penshurst  on  the  plea  of  her  bad  health 
(Chi  State  Papen,  Dom.  1650,  p.  261). 
Within  less  than  a  week  after  her  arrival  at 
Garisbroote  she  was  struck  down  by  fever, 
the  resolt  (tf  a  wetting,  and  died  on  the  wFter- 
noonof  SSapt.  1660.  On  the  34th  she  was 
buried  in  St.  Hiomai^s  Church,  Newport,  in 
asmaHTftultneartiiseanununionFtaue.  Fw 


two  centuries  the  initials  '  K.  S.'  cut  in  that 
part  of  the  wall  nearest  to  it  served  to  mark 
the  spot ;  but  in  1866  a  white  marble  monu- 
ment l^  Marochetti  was  placed  in  the  church 
to  her  memory  by  command  of  the  queen. 
Three  days  before  she  died  the  council 
state  had  agreed  to  recommend  the  parlia- 
ment to  ac(»de  to  her  requeet  to  go  to  her 
sister  in  H<mand,  and  to  allow  1/X)0/.  a  year 
for  her  m*mi»iifcnnft  <  Bo  loBg  as  she  should 
behavs  vvMbokvA^  '  {ib.  pp.  %}7-8). 

The  only  authentio  portrut  <tf  Elisabeth 
now  known  to  he  in  existence  is  at  Syon 
House.  An  encraved  p(»rtrait  of  her,  in  the 
mourning  which  she  never  laid  aside  from 
the  day  of  her  fitthn's  death,  is  prefixed  to 
Wase's  transhttion  of  the  'Electra;'  it  is 
without  name,  but  is  believed  to  be  by  Francis 
Barlow.  Th^  is  also  a  quarto  engraving  by 
Robert  Vaughan, repreeentingher  at  the  age 
of  flvejat  p.  13  of '  The  true  Effigies  of  .  .  . 
King  Charies,'  &c.,  4to,  London,  1641 ;  and 
anotner  by  W.  Hollar. 

[Green's  lives  of  the  Frincessee  of  England, 
vi.  «36-92 ;  Kelly's  Hampshire  Directory  (1886), 

SI049;  OaL  State  Papers,  Dom.  1649-60; 
ranger's  Biog.  Hist,  of  Engiaod  (Snd  ed.),  it 
]  00,  iti;  4 ;  Bromley'sC^  of  Engraved  Fratraits, 
p.  67  ;  Evans's  Oat.  of  Engmred  Portraits,  i.  II 8. 
u.  141 ;  LowndesVBibL  Uamul(Bolin),  i.  416.] 

G.  O. 

ELIZABETH  (1696-1662),  queen  of 
Bohemia,  eldest  daughter  of  James  VX  of 
Scotland  (afterwards  James  I  of  England) 
and  his  consort  Anne  of  Denmark,  was  bom 
at  Falkland  cWle  in  Fifeshire  10  (according 
to  others  15  or  16)  Aug.  1596.  To  the  great 
indignation  of  the  preebyterian  ministers,  the 
care  at  the  iniant  princess  was  at  first  en- 
true  ted  to  Lord  Livmgstone,  soon  afterwards 
fiul  of  linlidgow,  whose  wife  was  a  Ronun 
catholic  [see  Ahhb  or  DnniABK],  and  under 
his  care  she  and  her  i^ounger  sister,  Maigaret, 
were  brought  up,  chiefiy  at  the  palace  of  Lin- 
Uthgow,duringtheremainderoitheirpsurent8' 
residence  in  Scotland.  At  the  beginning  of 
June  1603  Elizabeth  accompanied  her  mother 
on  her  progress  into  England,  where  the 
Ooontess  of  Kildar©  was  immediat^  ap- 
pointed governess  to  the  princess,  tn  the 
oourse  oAhe  remainder  of  her  journey  south 
Elizabeth  paid  her  first  visit  to  Combe  Abbey, 
near  Coventry,  which  was  soon  afterwards 
to  become  her  home.  The  interval  she  spent 
at  court  and  at  Oatlands  in  the  oon^Miiy  of 
her  much-loved  brother,  Bniry,  pnnce  «f 
Wales.  But  when  the  discovery  of  the  plots 
known  as  thn  Main  and  the  Bye  led  to  the 
arrest  of  Lord  Cobham,  Lad^  Eildare's  second 
husband,  it  was  decoded  to  reliere  her  irf'ths 
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charge  of  the  piinceBS,  whose  '  keeping  and 
education '  were,  by  a  privy  seel  order  dated 
19  Oct.,  committed  to  the  care  of  Lord  Har- 
ington  and  his  wife.  After  a  brief  sojourn 
at  Lord  Harinffton's  family  seat,  Exton  in 
Rntlandaliim,  ESiiabeth  t,ook  up  her  resi- 
dence at  Combe  Abbey,  the  inheritance  of 
htAy  Harin^n,  where,  with  the  exception 
of  a  tew  Timta  to  court  from  the  middle  of 
1606  onwards,  she  remained  continnonslv  till 
the  end  of  1608.  No  guardianship  could  We 
been  more  happily  chosen  than  that  to  which 
•he  had  been  entrusted.  Both  Lord  Haring- 
ton  and  his  wife  were  '  persons  eminent  for 
prudence  and  piety '  (see  the  Character  of 
their  eon  in  H&snieTOV,  NvffcB  Antiqum,  ed. 
1804,  iL  307),  and  the  former  with  charac- 
teristic seal  devoted  himself  alt<^ether  to  his 
Bewdnties.  He  had  a  worthy  helpmate  in  hi* 
wife;  thdrniecejLadyAnneDaaIey,lne«me 
theprincesB'sintrawtefiiend.  EliubBth'Be^ 
taUishment  atGombeAbbev  included,  bendes 
her  former  mi8tre8fr4inrse,!Lady  Dumrarr&nt 
(a  member  of  theUnlith^w£umly),  various 
tutors  in  languages  and  in  other  accompUsh- 
menta.  SevCTsl  childish  notes  are  preserved 
from  the  princess's  hand,  of  which  the  earliest 
appears  to  refer  to  her  recent  removal  to  Oombe 
Abbey.  They  are  written  in  English,  French, 
or  Italian,  and  addressed  in  afi^ionate  terms 
to  her  fathor,  and  more  especially  to  her  fa- 
vourite brother  Prince  Henry  (see  the  Letters 
to  King  James  VI  from  the  members  of  his 
family,  printed  for  the  Maittand  Club,  1885, 
and  the  specimens  from  HutI.  MS.  6986  in 
Elus,  Or^mal  tet*en,  let  aer.  iU.  69-91). 
The  proteetant  eentJmente  which  Baiaabnth 
thiou^ont  her  life  consistently  exhibited 
were  no  doabt  Ui^y  doe  to  the  infloanoa 
of  the  Haringtons.  Combe  Abbey  lay  in 
the  heart  of  a  district  on  which  the  eonspiiaT 
tors  of  the  Gunpowder  plot  malerially  de- 
pended. Hiey  had  agraed  that  on  the  very 
day  of  the  intended  deoonstration-in-chief 
at  Westminster  the  young  princess  should 
be  seized  by  a  body  of  gentlemen,  who  were 
to  assemble  on  the  pretext  of  a  hunting 
match  to  be  held  by  Sir  Everard  DigW  at 
Dunchureh,  about  eight  miles  distant  mnn 
Combe  Abbey.  If  tlie  plot  succeeded,  either 
PrinoB  Charles  or  Kliiabeth  was  to  he  pro- 
claimed aoTareign  on  the  principle*  oi  the 
nnrefOTmed  church.  But  a  warning  had 
reached  Combe  Abbey  just  in  time  from  Lon- 
don, and  the  princess  was  oonvayed  Jjord 
Harington  to  CoventiT,wheretlietcnrasflMn 
loyally  armed  in  her  ^fence. 

From  the  end  of  1606  onwards  Elisabeth 
appears  to  have  frequently  resided  at  court, 
occupying  a  special  suite  of  apartments  at 
Hampton  Court,  «r  another  in  the  Cockpit 


at  Whitehall,  in  addition  to  an  establishment 
which  had  been  formed  for  her  at  Kew.  She 
occanonaUy  performed  in  masks,  snch  aa 
DanieVs  *  IWhn's  Feetival,'  acted  at  White- 
hall 6  June  1610,  in  whidi  she  repreeonted 
the  nymph  of  the  Thames.  She  was  already 
the  frequent  theme  of  poetic  offinrings,  thon^ 
the  moet  ehanning  lines  insmred  by  hn 
beauty,  Sit  Beur  wotton's  tribute  to  her  as 
the  rose  among  tne  violets,  were  not  written 
till  after  she  had  become  a  qneen.  Soon 
overtnree  bwan  to  be  made  to  King  James 
for  the  hand  of  his  dau^ter.  One  of  the 
earliest  oflen  came  from  Charlee  IX  of  Swe- 
den on  behalf  of  his  son,  Qustavus  Adolphns, 
which  seems  to  have  formed  part  of  a  general 
scheme  of  the  Swedish  Idng  to  negotiate  a 
quadm^  alliance  with  Ei^laad,  France,  and 
the  States-General  (OamB,  ^ssdUdlfe  vm 
eekwedm,  i\.  36^).  But  the  Daaiih  interest 
at  the  EngUah  court  earily  prevwled  agaiBet 
thepropos^  OntheotherhandfQneaiAime 
warmly  supported  apUn  hatched  towaidsthe 
end  of  I61I  for  a  marriage  between  Elia^ 
both  and  King  PhiUp  of  Spain,  which  waa 
openly  d«iounced  by  the  Prince  of  Wake, 
and  in  the  end,  by  the  advice  of  Salisbury, 
allowed  to  fall  through.  A  directly  opposite 
policy  was  suggested  by  the  fears  of  James 
that  m  case  or  a  general  Eunqtean  conflict 
the  Hispano-French  alliance,  ultimately  ce- 
mented W  a  double  marriage,  would  nndnly 
depress  the  balance.  Jamea  I  accordingly, 
in  March  1612,  concluded  a  treaty  of  aUianoe 
with  the  princes  of  the  German  proteetaot 
onion  t  aiM  on  16  Hay  Jblhnring  a  marriage- 
contract  was  ogned  Detween  Elisabeth  ud 
the  head  of  the  union,  the  young  Elector 
Palatine  Frederick  V.  When,  16  Oct.  of 
this  year,  the  palsgrave,  as  he  was  called  in 
En^and,  arrived  on  these  shores,  he  was 
generally  welcomed  as  a  handsome  and  in- 
telligent young  princCj  as  the  nephew  of  the 
famous  warrior  Klaunce,  prince  of  Orange, 
and  as  himself  heir  to  a  great  though  uncer- 
tain future.  His  api>roi«hing  marriage  was 
universally  r^rded  as  a  great  political 
event,  since  it  would  connect  the  Ei^;lish 
royal  &mily  with  some  of  the  chief  protee- 
tant courts  in  Europe.  The  cold  water 
thrown  on  her  dai^iter'a  hapjnness  by  the 
4ueen  [see  Ainra  or  DrntABX]  of  ooniae 
only  strengthened  thiaimprassiim.  Theyoni^ 
elector  had  made  the  aeqnaintaiiQe  of  Etiza- 
beth,  and  tiiey  had,  as  may  for  once  be  safely 
asserted,  fallen  in  love  with  each  other, 
when  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  suddenly  died 
(6  Nov.)  Hin  Mster  had  not.  been  allowed  to 
see  him  during  the  last  five  days  <A  his  life, 
though  she  had  even  attempted  to  viut  him 
in  disguise.   His  last  conscious  wwds  had 
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beoi,' When  is  my  dear  sister  P'  (Oabkubb, 
it  168).  fimeml  wis  swifUj  followed 
br  her  wedding.  Mrs.  Green  u  of  opinion 
t£at  the  stanzas  printed  (in  Nv^  AntSmuBf 
u.  411)  as  '  written  by  the  Pnncess  Ellin- 
beth/  and  hj  her '  given  to  Loid  Harington 
ofExtonjheriDreoeptor/wexeoomposedtuider 
the  influence  of  her  gnat  sorrow.  Her  wed- 
ding was  fixed  for  the  first  day  of  the  carni- 
val week  of  1613.  Nearly  every  prominent 
writer  of  the  day  oontriboted  to  thn  rgrac- 
inga.  among  them  experienoed  authors  of 
masks,  such  as  Chapman,  fieaumont,  Cam- 
pion, and  Heywood ;  besidee  Donne  and 
Wither,  and  of  course  university  wits  innu- 
meraUe.  Ben  Jcmson  was  absent  in  France, 
but  his  co-operation  was  not  indispensable 
to  Inigo  Jones,  and  "SmatoA  Baem  and 
John  Taylor,  the  Water-Poet,  'eon^Tod' 
thdr  dances  thenselvfla.  But  there  was  wmie 
anxiety  in  the  midst  of  these  festivities  j  nor 
was  it  a  wholly  idle  enriosity  which  noted 
that  there  was  missing  among  the  represen- 
tatives of  foreign  powers  invited  to  the  wed- 
ding the  S^amah  ambassador,  who  '  wns,  or 
would  be,  sick.'  (For  ample  accounts  of  the 
woddiitf  festivities  and  suoaequent  festivities 
in  Engund  and  Germany,  and  a  hihlic^raphy 
of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  see  Niouolb, 
Progreaaa  of  Jattua  I,  ii.  463-626,  and  the 
other  authorities  cited  by  Mss.  Orben.) 

At  last,  towacrdstlie  end  of  April  1613,  the 
young  eleetresft  and  her  hnshana  found  them- 
edves  on  board  the  Prince  BOTal,  and  aiade 
a  joyous  enter  into  Heidelberff  17  June  the 
samayaar.  FcHrmanyaday  anerwardsElu^ 
bett^  lifo  oontinued  to  be  one  of  festivitieSf 
maa^nerades,  banquets,  and  huntings.  The 
fashions  of  me  which  she  brought  with  her, 
and  the  rate  of  her  and  her  husband's  expen- 
diture, effected  something  like  a  revolution 
in  the  social  life  of  the  palatinate  (see  HAus- 
SBB,  lybix,  L  270  seqq.)  Her  penonal  esta- 
blidiment,  numbering  374  souls,  was  unheard 
of  in  its  vastness,  and  hex  income  caused  only 
less  astonishment  than  herextravaganoe.  Her 
husband  had  inherited  a  tmdency  to  self- 
indulgence,  and  a  love  of  building  in  pai^ 
ticular.  Yet  theiewas  much  <tf  rMl  refine- 
ment in  the  lifo  of  the  young  eleetiaal  ooiqde, 
who  aoeover  set  a  omsiatant  ezaniile  of 
conjugal afibction.  OaSJan.l614thfiireldeflt 
ma  was  bom.  One  sickly  life  alone  stood 
between  this  riiild,  Frederick  Henn,  and  the 
thrones  of  the  three  kingdoms ;  fifteen  years 
afterwards,  when  his  parents  were  exilas  in 
Holland,  he  was  drowned  in  his  father's  pre- 
sanoe  off  Haarlem  in  the  Zuider  Zee.  Their 
sei-ond  son,  Charles  Lewis  (afterwatds  elec- 
tor palatine),  waa  bom  at  Heidelbenr  24  Dec. 
1617,  and  Uieir  eldest  daughter,  Hiuthe^ 


26  Dtto.  1618.   On  the  death  of  the  Emporor 
Miatthiaa  the  Bdiemiau  estatsa,  after  deposing 
Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Styria  from  the  Bo- 
hemian throne  as  successor  to  which  he  had 
been  previously  acce^^bed,  choee  in  his  place 
the  Elector  Palatine  Frederidc  V.    This  oc- 
curred 26  Aug.,  only  two  days  before  Feidi- 
'  nand  himself  was  elected  emperor  at  Frank- 
fort.  Frederick  afterwards  accounted  for  hia 
acceptance  of  the  Bc^mian  crown  by  de- 
scribing himself  as  having  tohon  this  step 
in  obedience  to  an  inner  voice,  which  he 
thought  spoke  the  will  of  God.   But  it  has 
ffenerally  oeen  supposed  that  it  was  the  Elec- 
.  tress  Elisabeth  who  determined  her  husband's 
.  acticHL   The  assumption  is  altc^ther  uti- 
'  suppcKted  by  evidence  (see  OfBL,  p.  294 ; 
SoJUCL,  i.  158 ;  FBOB&,St>j^CAurfurttinn  ton 
I  HanmoDtr,  9).   Aa  to  aa  having  token  any 
•  part  m  tiie  ^beratiou  wlueh  preceded  Frp- 
-  dsriek's  acceptance  of  the  crown,  we  possess 
the  unezcwtionable  testimony  of  her  grand- 
daughter Mizabeth,  duchess  of  Orleans,  the 
most  candid  of  women,  to  the  fiu:t  that  at  the 
time  of  the  offiir  of  the  Bohemian  crown  to 
her  husband  the  elec tress  'knew  nothing 
whatever  about  the  matter,  and  in  those  days 
thou^t  of  nothinff  but  playa,  masquerade^, 
and  the  reading  m  romances '  (see  the  quo- 
tation from  her  Xe</er«,ed.  M«nzel,ap,HAirs- 
8BB,ii.311n.)  On  the  other  hand,  wnen  con- 
aulted  by  the  eleetw  before  the  step  was  ac- 
tnally  taken,  she  wrote  to  him  tlurt>  die  left 
the  dedaion  in  his  handa*  but  at  the  same 
time  declared  her  retdinesa,  should  he  accept, 
to  follow  the  divine  oall,  and  she  added  that 
die  would  willingly  in  case  of  need  pledge 
I  her  jewelB  and  eve^hing  else  ahe  possessed 
im.  the  world  (Sovtl,  uj.) 
I    Her  dlffioulties  began  at  Prague,  where  she 
arrired  with  her  husband  31  Oct.  1619  and 
!  was  crowned  three  days  after  him,  7  Nov. 
There  is  no  ^rect  proof  that  she  had  onv 
share  in  the  mistakes  of  commission  by  which 
King  Frederick  made  his  mistakes  of  omission 
more  glaring.  Hercourtchaidain,  Alexander 
Scapman  (Pescubcx,  Oeaohichteder  Gegenre- 
t/onuitum  in  Bohmen,  1844,  i.  381  n.),  is  not 
I  atated  to  have  given  his  sanction  to  the  ioo- 
i  Bodasm  instigated  or  encouramd  by  her  hu»< 
,  band's  spiritiul  director,  Abnuiam  Scultetus 
(SehulzJ;  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  she  ever  adopted  CMvinistio  views. 
I  Though  in  the  days  of  her  exile  her  childr«i 
were  mstrueted  in  the  Heidelbe^  catechism, 
she  had  the  services  of  a  church  of  England 
chaplain  (see  her  UnpubUthed  Lettert  of 
1666,  ed.  Evans,  pp.  242-3).   Such  offence 
as  she  gave  at  Prague  was  probably  due  to 
'  on  iobOTn  levity  which  she  never  leamt  a1- 
together  to  reslniu ;  but  for  political  dilii- 
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cultln  this  would  probably  have  been  for- 
^reu.  The  hostile  annalist  (KHBmrmi^ 
LBR,  Amialet  Rr^nandei,  ix.  662)  relatee 
how  after  the  wivea  of  the  eitiiens  at  Prague 
had  excited  the  deriBion  of  the  youn^  court 
by  their  traditional  ofieritif[sof  uietnnmphs 
of  bakery,  they  were  at  ^aius  to  avail  them- 
aelve*  or  the  next  occaMon  for  presenting  a 
more  suitable  eift.  This  was  the  vol&n 
cradle  presented  for  the  use  of  Prince  mtpert, 
Elizabeth's  third  and  perhaps  favourite  enild, 
bom  26  Deo.  1619  amidst  nunoura  and  f^e- 
bodings  of  the  impending  stru^le. 

Naturally  enough,  when  in  1630  this 
Btruj^le  approached  its  crius,  the  qneen'a 
spirits  occasionally  sank,  and  her  husband, 
writing  from  his  camp,  had  to  exhort  ha 
affeetimiatefy  not  to  £^ve  way  to  mekn- 
dioly,  bat  to  be  prepared  for  the  wont  (the 
letten  dated  8S  Oct.  and  1  Nov.  1690  in 
Bboklht's  Sojfot  letters,  pp.  7-1 1 ,  certainly 

Sive  the  imprewon  that  at  this  time  Fre- 
srick's  mood  was  firmer  than  his  wife's). 
But  when,  8  Nov.,  the  battle  of  Pra^e  had 
been  fou^t,  and  there  only  remamed  the 
question  whether  the  palatinate  could  bepre- 
served,  Elisabeth  showed  her  courage,  from 
Breslau,  whither  she  had  accompanied  her 
huRband  after  quitting  Prague  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  battle,  she  wrote  to  her  father 
praying  him  to  take  pity  on  her  and  hers, 
but  adding  that  for  herself  she  had  resolved 
not  to  desert  her  hosband  (see  the  letter  in 
Ellis,  Original  Letten,  let  ser.  iii  IIS-U). 
The  nam^Te  of  an  feiglidunan  attadied 
to  the  Bohemian  anny,  or  court  114), 
dsseribes  berth  the  king  and  the  queen,  'tJie 
queen  especiaQy,'  as  exhibiting  great  self- 
control  and  devotlcai.  By  Christmas  time 
1630  ahe  found  a  momentary  shelter,  which 
her  husbuid's  hrotheMn-lsw,  the  Elector 
George  William,  would  have  much  preferred 
to  den^  her,  in  the  Brandenbui«  fortress  of 
Kiistrm ;  and  here  was  bom,  on  16  Jan.  1691, 
her  fifth  chnd,  Maurice.  On  the  arrival  of 
her  husband  at  Kiistrin,  where  the  ijneen  and 
her  followers  had  hardly  been  provided  with 
sufficient  food,  they  had  to  move  on  to 
Berlin.  Here  they  found  themselves  neither 
welcome  nor  secure,  though  a  refbge  was 
o^ted  at  the  Elector  Qeorge  William^  court 
to  their  children.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  early  training  of  Elisabeth's  eldest  dat^h- 
ter  ana  namesMO  (afterwards  the  leamed 
and  pietistic  abbess  of  Herford)  ff^U  into  the 
hands  of  her  grandmother,  Lomsa  Juliana,  a 
daughter  of  the  great  William  Orange,  and 
herself  soon  afterwards  a  fugitive  at  Berlin. 
Frederick  and  Elizabeth  journeyed  on  sepa- 
rately to  Wolfenbiittel,  meeting  again  in 
Holland,  where,  14  April  1631,  they  were 


jointly  received  1^  Hanriee  of  Orange  in  the 
midst  of  *  hrilliant  assamblage.  Snt  the 
Stadholder  had  his  hands  fbll,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  fugitives  were  still  ehiedy  dinctad  t» 
England,  where  their  cause  was  extraordi* 
nanly  popular.  While,  however.  King  James 
contented  hii?i»lf  with  sending  Lend  Digfay 
to  Brussels  and  then  to  Vienna  in  order  to 
see  that  in  the  hoped>for  peace  provinon 
mi^t,  if  noaible,  be  madefor  the  restontkn 
oi  the  ^palatinat^  the  protestant  onion  was 
disBolviiig  itself  April  1631),  and  the  em- 
peror was  preparing  to  order  the  exeouUoo 
of  the  ban  under  imidi  Frederick  had  been 

{ilaced  by  him.  The  greater  part  of  the  p«- 
atinate  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  upper  palatinate  was  saiaed  by 
Maximilian,  onfce  of  Bavaria,  to  whom,  sot 
loi^  afterwards,  Frederick's  eleetorata  was 
transfSerred  at  the  cMtfarenoe  of  prinoea  hakl 
at  Ratisbon  (1623-3). 

Iti  was  about  this  time  that  the  Queen  of 
Hearts,  by  which  name,  according  to  a  ooo- 
temporary  (James  Howell  to  his  ftdier, 
19  March  1625,  nee  Epietcla  Ho-Elian»,  ed>> 
tion  1754,  p.  91),  the  ^neen  of  Bohemia  was 
called  'for  her  winning  princely  comport- 
ment,' found  an  unsel&faly  devoted  knight 
in  the  person  of  hw  cousin,  Dnke  Ohristian 
of  Brunswick,  the  administrator  of  the  bishop- 
ric of  Halberstadt,  a  young  soldier  who  was 
her  junior  by  three  yean.  It  is  poarible  that 
he  had  first  met  the  fugitive  queen  at  Wol- 
fenbutlelf  bnt  there  is  no  actual  evidenoe 
of  Christian  having  eVer  set  upon  her 
before  he  began  his  campaigns  m  her  oanaa. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  an  extant  letter  from 
Elisabeth  to  her  frequent  eorrespondsnt,  the 
diplomatist  Sir  Thomas  Boe  («'<.  ap.  OPBt, 
807),  she  states  that  <  he  hath  ingagsd  him- 
self onelie  for  my  sake  in  oar  quaruL'  One 
letter  from  him  to  the  queen,  quoted  at  length 
by  Mrs.  Green,  is  signed  by  him  as  'your 
most  humblest,  most  constant,  most  faitoAil, 
most  atfectionote,  and  most  obedient  slave, 
'  who  loves  yon,  and  will  love  you,  infinitely 
\  and  incessantly  to  death.'  It  thus  becomes 
\  superfluous  to  inquire  very  closely  into  the 
'  authentici^  of  the  stoiy  m  his  having  ^Uoed 
j  one  of  her  gloves  in  his  helmet,  wita  a  vow 
tiiat  he  woud  retum  it  to  her  within  the 
walls  of  her  reconquered  Bohemian  capital ; 
'  whichstOTyttappearscannotbetraeedfurtfaer 
book  than  1646  (Wittich,  whose  essay  on 
Ohristian  and  Elisabeth  in  the  ZeUnhrift 
fUrpreuatieche  Oe»ehickte,  1869,  is  cited 
byOPB^  trac(>sitbacktotheX»na/!M  Treid- 
rm*ea  of  1070,  but  according  to  Wbbcuip, 
Herxog  ChrUttan  von  BrmoucAweiff  wtd  die 
Stifter  MihiMtfr  vnd  Paderbvm,  1884,  these 
Aiuals  ar0  based  (HiLotiduas,  1670).  From 
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the  eyidence  of  his  letters  one  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  'madman^'  as  he  ma  oalled, 
had  conceiTed  a  gesnine  passion  for  tlie  nn- 
foitnnate  qneen,and  that  a  kindly  regvrd  on 
her  part  was  not  wanting  in  return.  In  this 
it  is  pleasant  to  knowthat  her  husbtuid  shared 
(see  Bboklbt,  JRoj/al  LetUrs,  20).  Chris- 
tian's ^forts  -wer«  ineflbcdve,  bat  lus  wii- 
lii^ne—  to  twre  the  cause  of  Elizabeth  had 
by  no  means  been  oliausted  when  in  1696 
a  fever  put  an  end  to  his  turbulent  life. 

Neitl^  the  tardy  awakeninffof  Elisabeth's 
father  to  the  mauoanTres  of  Spain,  nor  the 
intervmtion  of  her  uncle,  Christian  IV  of 
Denmark,  brought  about  the  recoveir  of  the 
unlatinate.  The  accession  of  her  brother, 
Charies  I,  brought  no  help.  Frederick  and 
Blisabeth  had  in  the  meantime,  after  remain- 
ing for  some  time  at  the  Hague,  found  that 
tluBirsuppUes  ran  short,  more  especially  when 
nmay  was  witii  difficoltr  obtainable  in 
Bnf^Mid.  Thus,  as  their  nunily  oontiiiiied 
to  meroaio  (jAum  sevsn  younger  dnldren,  of 
whom  Sophia  was  the  last  bat  one,  were  bom 
in  toleratdy  regular  sueoemon  between  16£^ 
and  16S3),they  chiefly  resided  at  Bhenen,  a 
retired  place  on  the  Rhine  not  reij  far  below 
Amheim.  Evelyn  describes  their  residence 
there  as  'a  neate  palace  or  country  house, 
buih  after  the  Italian  manner  as  I  remember ' 
(i>imy,a.d.  29  July  1641).  Here  Elizabeth's 
ardent  nature  and  quick  temper  had  to  learn 
to  command  themselves  as  best  they  might. 
The  enthusiasm  which  in  these  earlier  years 
of  her  exile  she  excited  in  sach  persons  as 
Dudl^  Carleton  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and 
the  mirth  oecarionally  displayed  in  her  very 
barinesslike  oones|ioiidaioa  wiA  EKr  Thomas 
Boe,  prove  her  spirits  to  have  mnained  nn- 
broken ;  to  this  htwilthy  oonditioa  dt  mind  the 
atronff  bodily  exerciBe  of  hooting  and  riding 
which  die  continued  toaflbct  may  be  supposed 
to  have  contributed.  All  her  fortitade  was 
needed,  for  in  16S9  she  lost  her  eldest  son. 
Not  long  afterwards,  in  1631  and  16(K),  the 
victories  of  Gnstavus  Adolphus  aroused  nedi 
hopes.  Bat  IB  the  vast  designs  of  the  Swedish 
conqueror  the  restoration  of  thoeleotor  ^le^ 
tine  was  a  merely  secondaiT  inrident.  Fre- 
derick's inheritanoe  was  liberated  from  the 
Miemy ,  but  he  wrote  despondentW  to  bis  wife, 
for  he  was  obliged  to  follow  the  Swedidi  king 
like  a  vassalwithont  being  allowed  a  separate 
command.  In  16^  Gustavus  Adolphus  fdl 
at  Liit»Ni,  andafew  dm  afterwards  (wNor.) 
FVederiek  himself  died  at  Mains,  fiithepr^ 
vious  year  (1681)  Elisabeth  had  lost  anouuv 
of  her  children,  Charlotte,  ued  three  years. 

Daring  thesixteen  years  fbllowinfF  upon  her 
loss  of  her  husband  her  Ufb  may  be  described 
as  a  oontinod  ^bft  on  behalf  <tf  her  children. 


On  receirtug  the  news  of  Frederick's  detiLli, 
Charles  I  invited  his  sister  to  En^;land,  but 
she  Ibr  the  time  declined  his  hospitality,  in- 
forming him  with  much  dignity  that  the  cus- 
tom of  lier  late  husband's  country  demsnded 
that  dnriiw  the  cowrse  of  n  year  she  should 
mtSm  no  raange  in  her  estatuishment.  She, 
however,  strove  to  induce  her  brother  to  use 
his  influence  on  behslf  of  the  heir  to  the 
palatinate,  her  eldest  surviving  son,  Charles 
Lewis,  for  whom  in  1683  she  levied  a  sm^ 
army,  uid  in  1684  she  sent  him  to  England 
to  sue  for  his  uncle's  alUanee  (S5ltl,  U.  366). 
But  the  peace  of  Prague  (1636)  again  jeo- 
pardised the  prospects  of  \lbc  house ;  and  not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts  of  Charles  Lewis 
and  his  mother  (which  may  be  pursued  in 
detail  in  SSltl,  toL  ii.  bks.  iii.  and  iv.),  it 
was  only  in  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (lo48) 
that  |>art  of  his  inheritance,  the  luieiiish 
^Uatmate,  was  definitively  nstoved  to  him 
as  an  eighth  dectcnate  of  the  empire.  Dar- 
ing this  period  ESIkabeth,  to  iriu»n  theStates- 
Goieral  nad  after  her  husband's  death  gene- 
rously continued  the  allowance  made  to  him, 
nevertheless  found  herself  in  straits  which 
gradually  became  less  and  lees  endurable. 
The  intermittent  ud  which  sheree^vedftoiB 
England  finally,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
civH  war,  alt«wether  stopped.  The  generosity 
of  the  house  of  Orange  came  to  an  end  when, 
rather  later  (1660),  the  male  line  of  that 
house  was  reduced  to  a  sin^  infant ;  with 
some  of  their  female  relatives  of  that  house 
the  exiled  queen  and  her  daughters  seem  to 
have  been  on  terms  the  reverse  of  pleasant 
(sea  Memoirm  dtt  Senogin  &)|uIm,  Leipzig, 
1679,  p.  40).  As  ear^  as  1646  one  of  her 
sons  describes  her  court  as  vexed  by  rats  and 
mice,  but  worst  of  all  by  creditOTs;  and  her 
daughter  Sophia  satirically  reoords  that  her 
mother's  banquets  were  more  luxurious  thsn 
Cleopatra's,  because  diamonds  as  well  as 
pMrLi  had  been  sacrificed  tor  the  providing 
of  them  (td.  43).  And  yet  she  continued  to 
be  the  recipient  of  the  bounty  of  the  most 
A^hful  of  her  English  friends.' Lord  Craven, 
who  had  first  come  to  the  Hsfue  in  1(182, 
and  had  fought  bv  the  side  both  of  her  hus- 
band and  her  son  Rupert,  with  whom  he  had 
been  taken  prisoner  in  the  action  at  Lemgo 
[see  OvxTEs,  WitUAif,  first  earl  of], 

Elizabeth's  relations  to  her  children  are 
the  theme  of  warm  admiratioB  on  the  part 
of  soneof  her  Inographcna;  bnt  on  this  head 
there  is  worn  for  seeptieiem.  Her  dau^ter 
Sophia  says  that  she  could  not  abide  young 
diudren,  to  whom  she  much  preferred  Jaet 
dogs  and  monkeys,  so  that  she  made  it  a 
practice  to  have  her  daughters  educated 
«t  Leyden  till  they  had  nirly  grown  up 
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(Memoiren,  34).  Tliia  might  be  interpreted 
as  maJLioe  on  the  part  of  Sophia.  But  except 
in  the  case  of  Kupert,  for  whom  she  dearly 
had  a  warm  affection  (see  e.g.  the  letter  ini»- 
dated  1665  in  Bbqklbx'8  ltoyalLetter»,  1^), 
little  cordiality  of  tone  ia  obserrahle  between 
herself  and  the  other  members  of  that  nume- 
rous family  for  whom  she  sufiered  so  bravely. 
A  Large  number  of  letters  remain  (see  ib.) 
addressed  to  her  by  her  aon  Charles  Lewis, 
but  he  oertainlv  ^ve  her  reason  enough  for 
dJsuontent,  both  m  his  politic  morigeration 
to  the  Commonwealth  men  in  England  and 
in  b  ts  cold-blooded  treatment  of  herself  after 
his  recovery  of  the  palatinate  (as  to  her 
opinion  of  am  oonduet  in  1666  see  Vnpvb- 
luied  ZatUn  to  NieMoUu,  235).  Of  lier 
younger  sons  two  became  members  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  one  of  these,  Philip,  in 
1646  incurred  her  deep  resentment  by  his 
fatal  aflray  with  a  Frenchman  named  De 
r^inay,  who  was  in  some  way  attached  to 
her  court,  and  who  was  suspected  of  being  her 
lover.  The  incident  moved  Charles  Lewis 
to  address  a  letter  to  his  mother  craving  for- 
giveness for  bis  brother  and  implyiuga  solemn 
reproof  to  herself  (Bbomlbt,  Moj/al  LttUr», 
133),  and  caused  a  lifelong  breach  between 
the  queen  and  her  eldest  dau^tar,  Eliiabeth 
('  Ui  Grecque').  Another  daughter,  Louisa 
HoUandina,  several  years  afterwards  (1668) 
escaped  in  secret  from  her  mothar's  house  to 
become  a  convert  to  the  church  of  Rome  and 
anabbesBof  a  tolusUy  mundane  typ&  The 
ToixDWBtst  daughter,  Sophia,  through  whom 
Elizabeth  was  the  ancestress  of  our  Hano- 
verian line  of  kings,  quitted  the  maternal 
roof  after  a  lees  dramatic  &shion,  but  no  less 
willingly,  in  1660  (Memoirmf  41.  For  a  con- 
venient summan'oi  the  fortunes  of  the  family 
nf  Frederick  and  Elizabeth  see  HAvsseb,  il 
609  seqq.) 

The  death  of  Charles  I  deeply  moved 
Elizabeth,  who  is  said  ever  afterwards  to 
have  worn  a  mourning  ring  containing  a 
piece  of  his  hair,  with  a  fiMffwafomortl  Two 
of  her  sons  had  fought  gallantly  in  his  cause, 
but  her  own  future,  l^e  that  of  her  house, 
depended  on  their  elder  brother,  the  more 
politic  Charles  Lewis,  to  whom  the  peace 
ending  the  great  Eun^ean  war  had  just  re< 
Bt<nedpart  of hisinheritanoe.  Inthepeaoetbe 
emperor  had  promised  a  payment  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  to  Elizabeth^  and  half  that 
sum  as  a  marri^e  portion  to  each  of  her  daugh- 
ters. The  Rhenish  Palatinate  had,  however, 
literally  been  stripped  to  the  bone ;  its  populoF- 
tion  was  only  a  fragment  of  what  it  had  been, 
and  the  elector  Charles  Lewis,  who  addressed 
himself  loyally  to  the  crying  needs  of  his  sub- 
ject^ had  neither  money  oat  {ity  to  spure  for 


his  mother.  Nothii^  could  be  more  painful 
than  the  correspondence  which  passed  at  this 
time  between  the  elector  and  his  mother 
<Sdl.Tl.,  ii.  416  seqq. ;  cf.  Bbomlbt,  Soyal 
Ztfito**,148-60,etal.)  The 8tete8,8he wrote, 
bad  consented  to  allow  her  a  thousand  florins 
a  month  till  she  could  relieve  them  of  her 
presenoe,  but  heaven  alone  knew  when  this 
could  be  accomplished.  Her  son,  she  re- 
minded him,  had  failed  to  keep  his  promise 
of  supplying  her  with  money  till  he  could 
pay  her  the  whole  of  ber  jointure.  In  reply 
to  her  bitter  complaints  he  sent  a  little 
money  and  many  excuses ;  and  gradually  her 
hopes  of  seeing  uua  palatinate  a^n  vanidied 
into  nothing.  Thus  she  had  to  remain  in 
Holland,  a  dependoit  on  the  patient  good- 
nature of  her  hosts,  deserted  by  her  daufflters; 
but  in  friendly  correspondence  wita  her 
'  royal '  court,  exUed  like  her  own.  There 
was  probably  a  good  deal  of  gOMtal  lesenk- 
blance  between  the  two  oourtoatthisaassMi, 
when  'reverent  Bick  Harding'  enlivened  the 
queen's  leisure  and  Tom  KUU^w  mode  'rare 
relations'  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden, 
whom  for  a  variety  of  reasons  Elisabeth 
hated  almost  as  heartily  as  Cromwell  him- 
self, to  her  mind  cleuly '  the  beast  in  the  Re- 
velations '  (Letter  to  Nicholas,  4  Jan.  1666, 
in  EvBtTH's  Viaiy,  edd.  Bmy  and  Wheat- 
ley,  iv.  223). 

At  last  Charles  H,  whom  in  1660  she  had 
wished  to  marry  to  her  daughter  Sophia  (Me- 
Movm,  <lbo.,  p.  42),  was  restored.  But  Eliza- 
beth had  still  to  wait  formany  weary  months 
before  she  was  able  to  follow  Charles  II  to 
England.  Her  debts  were  the  first  obstacle 
in  ib»  way,  though  in  S^tember  1660  par- 
liament voted  her  a  grant  of  10,00(U.,  and  in 
December  an  addUioaal  sum  of  the  some 
amount.  This  aid  was  in  all  probability 
largely  owing  to  the  exertions  of  her  fri«ad 
Lord  Craven.  But  no  eagerness  was  mani- 
fested at  theEoiflish  court  for  her  reception, 
and  least  of  all  by  the  selfish  king.  As  lat« 
as  the  beginning  of  1661  new  overtures  were 
made  try  EUcabeth  to  the -elector  palatine 
for  establishing  her  at  Frsnkoithal,  but  they 
were  reeuved  as  ccldly  as  usual  (Bbdmlbx, 
^ttffalZ$tt9i%  pp.  228-9).  In  the  end,  her 
Dutch  creditors  oonsenting,  vety  posuUy 
with  a  view  to  expeditio^r  the  payment  of 
the  20,0002.  voted  to  the  queen,  she  an- 
nounced to  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  that  she 
had  resolved  to  come  to  England  to  conLrra- 
tulate  the  king  upon  his  coronation.  It  ia 
dear  firom  this  letter,  dated  S3  May  1061 
(and  quoted  at  length  in  Ellis,  Original 
Lfttertfl&taeT.  iii.  116;  and  by  Mbs.Grbbm), 
tliat  no  invitation  had  reached  her  from 
CluirlesII.  When  she  waaalreody  on  board. 
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'  betwixt  Delft  azid  IDelft'fr  haven,'  a  letter  ' 
from  the  king  waa  deliveied  to  her  which 
attempted  to  delay  hur  journey,  but  she  au-  ' 
Hweied  that  ehe  could  not  go  back  now,  bdt 
would  stay  no  longer  than  the  ki;ig  should 
think  fit.    She  went '  with  &  resolution  to 
sufiitr  all  things  constantly/  bat  with  no  inr 
tention.  to  '  do  as  poor  neece.'  At  th&  same 
time  fihe  wrote  to  ClBpendoK  desiring  hifl  \ 
help  (see  her  letter  to.  Friaoe  Jtupect,  ap. 
Bbohlsz,  pp.  188-9,  misendoned  1656).  la 
Euglaud  no  ceremony  greeted  her  KTrival 
about  the  end  of  Alay,  and  instead  of  being 
lodged  at  court  slie  took  up  her,ahode  at  the 
mansion  hospitably  o^rea  her  by  the  Earl 
of  Craven,  withitabeautifulgardeoBfinDrury  \ 
Lane.  Charles  seems  not  to  have  been  lack- 1 
ing  in  politeness  towjards  her.   He  granted 
her  a  pension,  and  promised  that  if  potoifale  ; 
her  debts  should  be  paid  by  parliament  'She  ' 
frequently  appeared  with  Uis  oourt  in  publiO|  [ 
beiug-on  thE»e  oocaaione  usually  attended  by  i 
Lord  Czavan,  who  acted  as  her  master  of  tke  ' 
ceremonies  (see  Fevxs,  Diarjff  8.d.  17  Aug; ' 
1661 ;  cf.  t&  3  July  166L  Fepys  had  watted  { 
Qo  thQ  queen  at  the  Hague,  17  Ma;^  1660) ' 
when  he  thought  her '  a  very  .debonaiie,  but 
aplain  lady,'  and  witnessed  her  fuewell  to 
Charles  II,  2S  91a^,  when  before  saiUi^  for 
RiigViMi  lu  reehristened  bhe.Naseby.by  hia  ; 
own  naine).  With  the  elector  pah^pine  she 
uppeara  to  have  had  aome  anplewant  eon^ 
spondenee  concerning  their  respeotiTe  rights 
of  property  in  his  father's  furniture  (Bxou- 
ixx,  pp.  22:^-4);  but  .clearly  Prince  Kiweiti, 
who  now  enjoyedgreat  pooularity  in  Sngmnd^ 
continued  to  show  sji  afieotiooute  intorest  in 
hismother.  Sbeseemstohavehadnothought 
ofagaiaquittiugffO^laad,  foronSFeb.  10(J2 
aberemoved  to  a  residenceof  her  own,  Leices- 
ter House  in  Leiceateor  Fields.  Hereshedied 
witlunless  than  a  week,  ISFeh.  1662,aiidlbux 
days  afterwards  Evdyn  reconded  uuit '  thit 
night  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  aftar.all  her  sorzowa  and 
afflictions  being  come  to  die  in.  the  arms  har 
nephew tte  king'  Her  will  named  her^deat 
BurTiring  son  as  her  heir ;  but  the  residue  of 
her  jewellery  (after  memorial  bequest 
each  of  her  children)  was  buqneathed  to  her 
favourito,  Prince  Rupert,  while  the  papt»« 
and  family  portraits  belonging  to  her.. she 
bequeathed  to  her  faith^  servant  Lord  Cra- 
ven, by  whom  they  were  placed  at'  Oonibe 
Abbey,  wliich  became  his  own  propecty  by 
[Kirchase. 

A  closer  study  of  the  life  6f  the  ^oean  of 
Bohemia  fails  to  leave  the  impression  that 
■he  waa  a  woman  of  unu^ul  nAnsment  or  ' 
of  nnosual  depth  of  ehasacter,  bufe  in  other 
xespecta  accounts  for  much  of  the  ch«rni  e*' 
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ercised  over  so  many  of  her  contemporaries. 
As  is  proved  by  the  numerous  letters  re- 
maining from  her  hand,  she  was  a  woman  of 
considerable  mental  vigour  and  of  inexhaus- 
tible vivacity,  who  seems  never  to  have  either 
felt  or  pis^A'oked  weariness.  She  vras  tena- 
cious b^th  of  her  afiections  and  of  her  hatreds ; 
her  husoand  and  children  found  in  her  a  d&< 
voted  wife  and  mother,  whose  life  was  one 
long  self-sacrlfiiie  to  their  interesta.  In  re- 
turn, though  many  princesses  have  been  ad- 
mired with  equal  ardour,  none  has  ever  beeu 
served  with  more  unselfieh  fidelity  than  she ; 
it  was  one  thing  to  excite  an  enthusiasm 
such  as  that  which  on  the  morrow  of  the 
Bohemian  catastrophe  is  sud  to  have  led 
ttirJv  ^'I'liflt'if ■'II  fliis  ^Hddle  Temple  to 
Wi-.iit  ijii  thiir  dniwn  3Wf>riis  to  live  or  die 
ir  \\\:v  >\er\i\^'\  tvwl  iiii'itlur  to  inspire  a  life^ 
Ion;?;  tlfVotUin  nl"  (iij^'iU  iti  champions  so  dif- 
fai'i  tK  IVcim  iitie  unothiT  as  Christian  of  Hal- 
hcr^iudt  ftnJ  T,ord  Craven.  Lastly,  amidst 
all  iliu  mU'iwiird  experiences  of  her  career 
sit  ri-miiine-l  lonaiSlenlly  true  to  the  pro- 
tfeitflut  toiusc  \\hiuh  Wild  Juar  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  English  nation,  and  of  which 
that  nation  long  regarded  her  as  a  kind  of 
martyr.  Anditwastheirattachmenttoptin- 
et^ee  thus  stead&stly  maintained  by  their 
anoeetress  whioh  raiaed  her  deaoandanta  to 
her  father^  throne. 

Among  the  numerous  family  portraits  by 
Honthorst,  the  Princess  Louisa  Hollandina, 
and  Others  bequeathed  by  the  queen  of  Bo^ 
hemu.  to  Lord  Craven  and  stiU  preserved  at 
Combe  Abbey,  those  of  herself,  in  many 
y^ieties  of  size  and  oostumie,  but  oU  dis- 
playing the  sante  marked  features,  are  the 
nuost  striking  and  interesting.  The  picture, 
however,  which  is  said  to  represent  her  and 
bar  husband  as  Venus  and  Adonis,  shows  no 
likeaeaa  to  .their  portraits,  and  is  probably 
mismjned.  Other  portnuts  of  her  are  to  be 
found  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
Herrenhansen  and  elsewhere ;  those  in  the 
fimt  named  are  by  Mireveldt  and  Honthorst* 
The  best^colleotion  of  »igraved  portraits  of 
her  is  stated  by  A£rs.  Oreea  to  be  in  the  il- 
butrated  Granger  in  the  print-room  of  th« 
British  Museum. 

fit  is  very  probable  that  the  papeni  bequeathed 
by  EUcabeth  to  Lord  Craven  and  now  the  pro- 
perty of  his  descendant  would  throw  additional 
tight  npon  many  passogea  of  her  life,  atthongh 
they  are  hnown  to  contain  no  evidenee  of  any 
semt  nmrria^e  between  the  queen  aad  tha  aari. 
In  the  meantime  the  bio^phy  of  Elieabeth  by 
Mra  £verebt  QzeMi,  forming  part  of  her  Lives  6S 
tha  Friaoessea  of  Iceland  (1849-i01.  xqi^ted 
li8o4},  is  an  adminue  piece  of  woric,  based 
fh|jP406(  aqtirely  t^p(>4  dooqmratary  eridcoioe,  inr. 
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doditig  the  OnTes  Fapcnm,  and  tmating  Its  sab- 
j«at  vith  so  mnoh  faliiMB  Uut  it  has  beeo  thought 
nDDOMMBr;  in  the  above  sketch  to  nuike  special 
nf«E«aees  to  it  or  to  the  sources  vhieh  it  noTer 
fails  acmpulouslf  to  iodicate.  Mrs.  Greeo's  Life 
has  quite  superseded  the  earlier  Memoirs  of 
Eliu^tJi  Stuart,  Qaeen  of  Uohemia,  bj  Miss 
Benger  (2  toIb.  1825).  Soltl's  QisiibeUi  Stuart, 
forming  rols.  i.  and  li.  of  his  Reltgionskries  in 
I}enta<£land  (8  volfl,  Hamburg,  1840),  is  valuable, 
especially  for  the  narrative  of  the  endeavours 
and  negotiations  for  the  recover;  of  the  palati- 
nate dovn  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  Sybel's 
Hiatorische  Zeitocnril^  vol.  zxiii.  {1870),  oon-  I 
tttins  an  original  and  Tvry  interesUns  arncHa  on 
the  Queen  irf  Bdiemia  by  J.  O.  Opel.  Sae  also 
vol.  U.  ot  Hiunar's  Oeediichte  dei  ibeiniachMi 
Ffali(HMdelba«,  1866),  and  Oardinw'sHistaiT: 
of  Kngland  from  the  Acoeaaion  of  James  I,  eepo- 
eially  voU.  ii.  vii.  and  viii.  (new  edition).  Sir 
Qeoige  Bromley's  Collection  of  Ori^nal  Boyal 
XioUers  (1787)  contains  much  of  the  queen's 
correspondence,  especially  with  her  husband  and 
her  sons,  Charles  Lewis  and  Sopert,  bnt  is  dit- 
flgured  by  many  wrong  dates  ana  other  blundns. 
Some  of  Klizabeth's  juvenile  letters  are  con- 
tained in  the  Maitland  Chib  collection  (1839) 
cited  above ;  a  series  of  fifteen  letters  written  by 
her  to  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  from  31  Aug.  1M4 
to  18  Jan.  1066  is  printed  in  Tol.  iv.of  Whsatley's 
edition  of  Bray's  Diary  and  Com^oadanee  of 
Jobn'Ev«lyn(187B);  and  aDothsraeBeaof  twenty- 
five,  from  the  same  to  the  same,  26  AprU  I6<5- 
34  Jan.  1666,  was  edited  by  J.  Evans  for  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  (1867).  Her  correspond- 
eoce  with  Sir  Thomas  Roe  and  the  deapatdiea 
of  bar  secretary  Nethertole  are  amoogtbe  ma- 
terials used  1^  Mrs.  Cheen.]  A.  W.  W 

BUZAHETH,  Pbtkcbbs  of  Ekouitd  and 
Landgratinb  of  HBssE-HoKBinte  (1770- 
1840),  artist  ,  seventh  child  and  third  dang^ 
ter  of  (reorge  III  and  Queen  Oharlotte, 
TraA  bom  at  the  queen's  palace,  Buekinip- 
ham  House,  on  22  MaTl770.  She  had  the 
usual  allowance  of  2,000/.  a  year  fnm  the 
Idng,  but  tvos  hy  her  own  report  a  bad  eco* 
nomiflt.  She  eariy  besan  to  nse  her  pencfl, 
and  wafl  called  '  llie  HiMe.'  In  179S  she  de- 
aigned  a  series  ofpictun*  entitled '  The  Birth 
and  Triumph  of  Oupid.'  which  were  engraved 
by  Tomkin^  and  publuhtdfiy  the  king  at  his 
own  expense.  In  1796  this  aerlei  waa  v»- 
isaued  as  '  The  Birth  and  Triumph  of  Lore,' 
dedicated  to  the  queen,  with  poetical  lrtta^- 
preas  hy  Sir  J.  B.  Bui^ges  [q.  v.]  Dean  Vin- 
cent made  die  pictures  the  theme  of  his  eleo* 
tion  vetses  «t  Westminster  SchooL  Iql304 
the  prinoMB  produced,  with  a  £roidi^Lae6f 
*  Cvpii  turned  Volunteer,'  4to,  dedicated  to 
PritkceBS  Augusta,  with  apoetioal  description 
by  Thomas  Park,  F.3.A.  In  1806  ^peored 
'llie  Power  and  Froffreas  of  Oemus,'  in 
twenty-ftnir  ikf>t«ih<>8,  fou<^  aMiisketoh  rigneA 


'  Eliza,  inT*  and  seolpV  and  the  princess  says 
ill  her  dediehtiott  to  the  queen  that  die  is 
venttmng  beflttre  the  public  alone.  In  1808 
she  established  a  societ;^  at  Windsorfortriving 
marriage  portions  to  Tirtuons  girls ;  shortly 
after  she  had  her  own  residence  assigned  ha, 
The  Cotta^,  (Md  Windsor.  She  was  always 
busy  in  philanthropic  work,  the  patronage  of 
Utemture,  and  att^dance  upon  oer  father. 

In  1818,  on theeresing of?  April,  at  Buck- 
ingham House,  she  wasmarried  to  Frederick 
Joseph  Louis,  the  hereditary  prince  of  Hesee- 
Homburg.  Pariiament  voted  her  10,0002.  a 
year.  Id  June  she  and  her  husband  left  for 
Germany,  where  m  1820,  on  the  death  of  the 
prince's  flather,  they  suooeaded  as  laadgraTS 
and  landgraTine,  and  established  thamsetTes 
at  t^  ikniily  eastle.  There  the  princess  d»- 
Toted  6,000f.  a  year  of  her  alhnrenoe  to  the 
settlement  of  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
pnbllo  funds  of  Hesse-Homburg  had  become 
uiToWed.  She  prodnosd  in  seven  subjects 
<The  New  Doll,  or  Birthday  Gift,'  8to,  and 
in  four  subjects  *The  Seasons'  (the  Flower 
Girl,  Milk  Giri,  Hop  Girl,  Wood  Girl),  her 
work  being  generally  announced  as  that  of 
'an^  illustrious  personswe.'  In  1822,  and 
again  in  1808,  appeared  fresh  editions  of 
ber  'Love'  in  octavo,  still  with  Burgee's 
poettT.  William  Combe,  or 'Doctor  Syntax* 
[q.  T.j,  abo  o»«pwated  with  her.  In  1829 
the  landmre  died,  and  ^e  princess,  then 
dowager  lan^ravine,  took  m  her  TssidMioe 
in  Hanorer,  where,  l^  one  ofue  first  acts  of 
William  IV,  a  palace  was  made  over  to  her. 
In  ISftl  she  iMud  a  risit  to  Ei^i^and.  Ik 
1834,  to  benefit  the  poor  of  Hanover,  she  pei^ 
mitted  a  new  issue  ca  her  '  Genius,*  engraved 
(and  oonaidffl^bly  altered)  l^  Rambws^and 
illustrated  by  the  poetry,  in  German ,  of  Sunna 
Witte,  afterwards  Itf aedler.  Una  work  was 
dedicated  by  the  princess  to  the  Duke  of  0am- 
bridge  in  a  lithographed  autograph  letter. 
Theprinoess'sbealthobliged  her  to  pass  many 
winters  at  Frankfort-onHfae -Maine,  and  there 
she  died  on  10  Jan.  1840,  wed  70.  She  waj> 
buried  in  the  mausoleum  ofthe  landgraves  of 
Hesse-Homburv.  Her  librai^  was  sold  in 
London  Sotheby  ft  Wilkinson  in  April 
186S.-  A  collection  of  her  'Letters/  ad- 
drsssed  ftir  the  most  part  to  Miss  L.  Swia- 
bntne,  was  edited  by  P.  A.  Yorke,  1696. 

[Jesses  Uemoira  ef  Q«o^  m,  ii.  A31.  lit. 
114,  S80-8,  403;  Diet,  of  liring  Authors ;  Hut>^ 
ton's  Bland-Barns  Papers.  877.  S79,  394,  S&7, 
208 ;  BoBseU's  Moore,  li.  99.  ri.  S06,  viii.  3M  ; 
Qenb  Mag.  for  1770, 17S8, 1818, 1839.  1840.] 

J.  H. 

SLKINGTON,  GEORGE  RICHARDS 
(1601-1865),  introducer  of  elsctro^tinK, 
Mn  of  JamsB  Kikington,  gilt-toy  and  sppctaclft 
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manuftictiirer,  was  born  17  Oct.  1801,  at  St. 
Paul's  Square,  Birmingham.  In  1815  he  was 
wprenticed  to  his  uncfes,  Josiah  and  George 
TEmhards,  of  St.  VwiYt  Square,  where  he  early 
Bhowed  great  bonnefls  capabilities,  and  was 
soon  tama  into  partnership.  Onthedeathof 
Itis  nndes,  Elkingtmioame  mto  sole  posMssion 
of  their  business.  "Hit  whole  life  was  spent 
in  Birmingham,  where  he  was  a  goTemor  of 
King  Edward's  Gjrammar  School,  and  was 
made  a  borough  magistrate  in  1866,  but  was 
ofTeryunostcmtatiousand  retiring  habits.  He 
married  Uary  Auster  Balleny,  by  whom  he 
had  five  sons  and  one  daughter.  He  died  of 
paralysis  at  his  residence,  Pool  Park,  Den- 
bi^We,  on  22  Sept.  1866. 

EUrin^n  showed  indomitable  energy  in 
introducing,  in  conjunction  with  his  cousin, 
Henry  Elkington  [see  below],  the  industry  of 
electro-platin?  and  electro-elding.  Up  to 
1840  plated  suTer  goods  were  made  only  by 
rolling  or  solderttig  thin  sheets  of  silver  upoa 
etntper.  WolLwton  had  in  1801  applied  the 
prmciple  of  the  voltaic  jule  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  one  metal  npon  another.  Subsequent 
applications  of  this  principle,  by  Bessemer 
(1634).  Jacobi  (1838),  andSpencer  of  Liver- 
pool (1839)  induced  the  EDungtons  to  at- 
tempt a  practical  employment  of  the  method 
in  their  trade.  In  1836  and  1837  they  had 
taken  out  patents  for  'mercurial  gH&ng;' 
and  a  patent  of  July  1838  first  refers  to  the 
application  of  a  separata  current  of  electri- 
city. In  1840  John  Wright,  a  Birmingham 
surgeon,  discovered  what  has  since  proved  to 
he  the  heat  of  all  liquids  fol-  electro-plating 
— solutions  of  the  cyanides  ofgold  and  silver 
incyaniddofpotassium.  The Elkingtons took 
outapatent  embodying  this  process,  for  which 
they  pud  Wright  (ti.  1844)  a  royalty,  and 
afterwardsan  annuity  to  his  widow.  They  also 
bon^t  a  proceu  invented  by  J.  8.  Woolrich 
in  August  1842,  depending  upon  Faradi^a 
discovery  (1830)  of  magneto-electricity.  In 
1843  Josiah  Mason  [q.  v.]  became  a  partner 
in  the  firm.  The  laige  works  in  Newhall 
Street,  Birmingham,  were  completed  in  1841, 
and  after  a  seven  years'  struggle  against  the 
opposition  of  the  older  systems,  commercial 
success  was  attained.  The  Elkingtons  pa- 
tented their  processes  in  Fnnce  in  1^2,  when 
they  were  opposed  by  a  M.  de  Ruolx.  A 
eompronufle  was  ultimatdy  made,  and  the 
Monthyon  Prix  of  a  gold  medal  and  twelve 
huqdred  francs  divi^d  between  De  Kuolz 
and  the  Elkingtons.  In  1881  Sir  0.  W. 
Siemens  [tj.  v.^  in  an  address  at  the  Mid- 
land Institutef  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
O.  R.  Elkington  for  his  early  and  generous 
•ncoungemeut  of  his  improvements.  Elking- 
ton, with  Mason,  establislied  large  copper- 


smelting  works  at  Pembrey,  South  Wales. 
He  was  a  senerouK  master,  and  built  houses 
and  schoou  for  ^e  persons  employed  in  his 
business.  After  his  death  the  huainess  was 
carried  on  by  hia  aooB. 

Hbrbt  ETXtSBwa  (1810-1862),  cousin 
of  Q.  R.  Elkington^  horfi  in  1810,  was  the 
son  of  John  Elkington  of  Princethoroe,  War- 
wickshire. He  was  apprenticed  to  his  uncle 
James,  and  while  so  employed  invented  and 
patented  the  pantascopic  spectacles.  He 
K^n  to  study  electro-plating  about  1832. 
He  afterwards  entered  into  partnership  with 
his  cousin,  and  was, specially  oseM  m  the 
artistic  department.  He  married  the  sister  of 
G.B.  Elkington,  and  died  26  Oct.  1862.  He 
was  buried  in  the  chm^hyard  of  NorUifield, 
and  a  monument  was  placed  in  the  church. 
He  left  one  son,  who  died  young. 

i Private  iDfortnation  from  reUtires;  Times, 
leo.  1885 ;  Moraing  Post.  1862 ;  B.  B.  Proa, 
ser,  in  BirmiDgham  Weekly  Post,  24  Jiily  1880  ; 
Joomil  Soeirty  of  Arts,  29  Jan.  1884 ;  Bonce's 
Kograpby  of  Josiah  Uuon  (prirately  printed), 
1882 ;  ueorge  Gore,  in  Popalar  Science  Review, 
April  and  October  1862;  Art  MKnafactnree  of 
Birmingham  and  Midland  CoaDtiee  in  Inter- 
national BxbibitioD  of  1863,  bj  Qeorge  Wallia ; 
Report  hj  B^kingtonaad  De  Raols  in  Storgeon's 
Ann.  of  Bleotrieitv,  1842 ;  Article  by  W.  Rrlaod, 
in  Timadnrfs  BumiagWi  and  tha  Midland 
HndwaNlXstricfe,  1866;  Atlof  filsetro-Hatal- 
'*^>  ^  Oancge  Qont  1877  i  Joton'  Baports, 
Exbibitiini  of  1851.]  W.  J.  H. 

ELLA.  [See  JBluJ] 

ELLA,  JOHN  (1802-1888),  violinist  and 
director  of  concerts,  bom  at  lliirsk  Id  Dec. 
1802,  was  intended  by  his  Ihther,  Ridiajd 
EUa,  for  the  law ;  but'ms  instinct  for  music 
was  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  in  1819  he 
was  taof^t  the  violin  H.  F^my,  ivith  a 
view  to  adopting  the  musical  profession.  On 
18  Jan.  1^1  he  made  his  first  appearance  as 
a  professional  musician  in  the  orchestra  of 
Dniry  Lane  Theatre,  *  in  preference  to  quill- 
driving  in  an  attorney's  office,'  as  he  tells  us 
in  his 'Musical  Sketches.'  In  the  following 
yeai  he  was  promoted  to  the  hand  of  the 
Kind's  Theatre ;  but  it  was  not  untU  1826, 
on  tne  completion  of  his  musical  education 
under  Attwood,and  subsequently  under  F£tis 
in  Paris,  that  he  took  his  place  as  a  member 
of  all  the  important  orchestras  of  London, 
such  as  the  Philharmonic,  the  Ancient  Con- 
c«ta,  Sec  The  Saltoun  Olub  of  Instrumen- 
talists and  the  SocietA  Urica  are  said  to  have 
been  founded  him  as  early  as  this  period 
of  his  life,  lliey  ware  intanded  for  the 
practice  and  performance  of  unfamiliar  ope- 
ratic muMc.   He  played  in  the  orchestra  on 
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the  occasion  of  Weber's  funeral,  31  June 
1826.  About  this  time  he  was  appointed  to 
a  subordinate  post  at  the  HoTal  Academy  of 
Music,  and  became  musical  editor  of  the 
'AthensQum' and  other  papers.  In  1830  he 
seems  to  have  given  puolic  concerts  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster  (Mu' 
meal  Umon  Seoor^.  He  mote  a '  Victoria 
March'on  the  occasion  of  her  mdesty's  first 
visit  to  the  city,  in  November  1837,  and  this 
ia  almost  his  onl;  experiment  aa  a  com- 
ponr.  During  hia  frequent  journeys  to  the 
continent  he  made  the  acquuntance  of  a 
laive  number  of  foreign  musical  celebritiea, 
and  it  is  no  doubt  to  this  that  he  owed  not 
merely  the  catholicity  of  his  taste,  but  also 
much  of  the  suocesa  of  the  undertaking  with 
which  his  name  is  identified.  The  set  of 
chamber  concertawhich  he  inauguiatedfUnder 
the  name  of  the  *  Musical  Union,'  and  which 
originated  in  a  weekly  meeting  at  his  own 
house,  had  a  most  important  effect  on  the 
public  taste,  not  so  much  perhaps  diraotly  as 
through  its  successor,  the  Popular  Concerts. 
By  the  fonuaUon  of  an  aristocratic  com- 
mittee, and  by  making  the  concerts  in  some 
measure  eocial  gathenngs,  for  which  the  pri- 
vilege  of  membership  could  only  be  obtained 
by  personal  introduction,  he  secured  for  lus 
sdieme  a  piestige  which  had  been  enjoyed  1^ 
no  concerts  except  the  Conoerte  of  ^cient 
Music  It -was  infinitely  to  Ella's  credit  that 
nndersuch  circumstances  the  standard  of  the 
music  performed,  and  that  of  tiie  perfbrm- 
ancee.  Tor  which  be  alone  was  responsihte, 
remained  so  high  as  it  did  throughout  the 
thirty-fiveyears  of  the  Muucal  Union's  ex- 
istence. The  prc^franune  always  contained 
at  least  two  concerted  instrumental  works  of 
a  high  order,  and  the  compoutions  chosen 
showed  the  director  to  be  marvellously  free 
from  narrowneaa  in  musical  taste.  The  exe- 
cutants were  generally  artists  of  estaUlAed 
position,  many  of  whom  had  not  appeared 
before  in  England.  The  annual  series  con- 
sisted of  eight  afternoon  concerts  given  dur- 
ing the  season,  at  first  in  Willis's  Rooms,  and 
a  benefit  concert  for  the  director,  when  vocal 
music,  at  other  times  excluded,  was  allowed 
to  form  part  of  the  programme.  Two  excel- 
lent details  of  arrangement  characterised  the 
concerts,  viz.  the  placing  of  the  artiste  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  with  the  audience  stuv 
rounding  them,  and  the  introduction  of  ana- 
lytical programmes,  not  the  formidable  pam- 
phlets which  are  now  issued  under  that  title, 
but  a  few  pages  of  explanatory  ihattw,  vhich 
were  printed  and  sent  oat  to  the  subscribers 
a  few  days  before  the  concert.  The  under- 
taking met  with  such  support  that  a  series 
ckT  evening  concerts,  at  somewhat  lower 


prices,  was  started  in  the  early  part  of  1862. 
xinder  the  title  of  'Musical  Winter  Even- 
ings.' In  1858  both  sets  of  concerts  were 
transferred  to  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  and 
in  the  following  year  to  the  nowly  opened 
St.  James's  Hall  In  Uie  ume  year,  the 
Monday  Fopolar'Concerts  having  been  set  00 
foot,  Ella's  evening  swies  was  g^en  u^  A 
project  for  foundiur  a  Huucal  Union  IbisU- 
tute,  broached  in  September  1860,  was  in* 
sufiicientty  puppoitea.   Its  object  was  to 

Erovide,  for  the  use  of  musicians,  a  musical 
brary,  a  collection  of  instruments,  and 
rooms  for  lectures,  rehearsals,  aud  concerts, 
and  for  a  time  the  institute  was  advertised 
as  actually  existing  at  Ella's  house,  18  Han- 
over Squora.  In  1865  he  had  been  appointed 
musical  lecturer  to  the  London  Institution, 
and  the  substance  of  three  lectures  on  melody, 
harmony,  and  counterpoint  was  given  in  the 
'  Musical  Union  Record,'  i.e.  the  analytical 
programme  above  referred  to.  Of  the  many 
subsequent  series  ddivered  by  him  one  only 
appears  to  h&ve  been  published,  a  set  of  four 
on  dramatic  music  (187S).  In  1869  pul^ 
lished  'Musical  Sbetcliet  Abroad  ana  at 
Home,*  a  volume  of  anecdotes,  autobiogn^- 

C'  *  3al  and  otherwise,  bearing  on  music.  The 
k  ran  through  two  editions,  and  a  third, 
edited  by  the  author's  friend,  Mr.  John 
Belcher,  was  published  in  1878.  A '  Per^ 
sonal  Memoir  of  Meyerbeer,  with  Analysis 
of  "  Les  Huguenots," '  is  Ella's  only  inroortant 
contribution  to  musical  literature  l)eside8 
those  we  have  mentioned.  His  title  of  pro- 
fessor was  derived  from  his  post  at  the  Lon- 
don Institution,  He  was  honorary  member 
of  the  Phnharmonic  Academy  of  Rome,  and 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Paris.  The 
Musical  Union  ceased  to  exist  in.  1880;  when 
the  director  gave  up  actira  wm-k.  For  tLw 
last  twenty  years  of  lus  life  he  lived  at 

9  Victoria  Square,  London,  where  he  died 
2  Oct.  1886,  mer  repeated  attacks  of  para- 
lysis. For  some  vears  before  his  deatn  he 
had  been  totally  blind.  He  was  buried  m 
Brompton  cemetery  6  Oct. 

[Musical  Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad ;  Ho- 
sical  Union  Record,  184&-7S;  Ozove's  Diet,  of 
Music,  i.  486,  ii.  412 ;  obitnaiy  notice  by  Mr. 
T.  L.  Souttijmte  in  the  MasioaL  Stawlard  for 
6  Oct.  1888.]  J  A.  F.  M. 

ELLACOMBB  or  ELLICOUBS, 
HENRY  THOMAS  (1790-1886),  divine 
and  antiquary,  son  of  William  EUicombe, 
rector  of  Alphington,  Devonshire,  was  b«ik 

10  May  1790,  andhaviiiggTaduatedB.A.firam 
Oriel  Uc^ge,  Oxford,  in  181 2,  applied  himself 
until  1816  to  tlie  study  of  ei^neering  in  Chat- 
bam  t>ockyard,  under  the  direction  <»  Brunei. 
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Xn  1818  he  jjroceeded  to  the  degree  of  M.A., 
and  was  ordained  for  the  curacy  of  Cricklade,  a 
Wiltshire  parish  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester. 
In  the  following  jearfhaviug  received  priest's 
orden,  he  removed  to  Bitton,  Gloucestershire, 
in  lame  diocese.  He  hdd  t^e  curacv  till 
when  he  became  tiie  vicai.  In  1860 
he  was  presented  to  the  ractoiy  of  Cljrst  St. 
Georg^e,  Devonshire,  being  sui»»edecl  in  bis 
fimneT  benefice  br  bis  son,  the  Bev.  Canon 
lEaiaoombe.  He  died  at  01^  St  Qeor^ 
30  Julj  1885,  and  was  buried  at  Bitton. 

EUacombe  restored  the  church  of  Bitton 
in  1822,  and  built  three  other  churches  in 
die  district.  In  1843  his  parishionerB  pre- 
sented him  with  a  testimooial,  and  stated 
that  he  had  provided  church  accommodation 
for  3,286  worahippezs,  an^  schoolrooms  for 
S2Q  dttildren.  After  bis  removal  to  dlyst 
St.  George  he  rebuilt  the  nave  of  tbecbaicb, 
and  ia  1860  erected  a  sohool-bouse  and 
master's  residence. 

EUacombe  was  the  great  authority  on  bells. 
He  likewise  invented  an  ingenious  apj^ratus 
of  chiming  hammers,  which  enables  one  man 
to  ohime  ul  the  bells  in  a  stewlfL  He  was 
a  learned  antiquarj,  and  a  akilful  floriat  and 
botanist.  His  ebiei  writings  are :  1. '  Fnu> 
lical  llemariGB  on  Belfines  and  Ringers,'  Bris- 
tol, 1850,  4th  edit.  1876.  2.  '  The  BeUs  of 
the  Ghorch;  London,  1862.  3. '  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Parish  of"ClyBtSt.George,' 
Exeter,  1866.  4.  '  Memoir  of  the  Manor  of 
Bitton^'  1867.  5.  'Church  Bells  of  Devon, 
with  a  List  of  tboee  in  Cornwall  and  a 
Supplement,' Exeter,  1873.  6. '  ChurchBells 
of  Somerset,'  &o.,  Exeter,  1875.  7.  'The 
Voice  of  the  Church  Bells,'  Exeter,  1876. 
8.  '  Church  BeUs  of  OloucesterBhire,'  &c., 
Exeter,  1881.  9. '  History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Parish  of  Bitton^'  2  parts,  Exeter, 
1881-3.  These  works  were  privately  fMrinted. 

[Oatalogus  of  Oxford  Ondostea  (onder  the 
nuu'  Euicambe');  Cbnrch  Bolls,  TAng-lSSd; 
Qloooestflnhire  Not«s  and  QoeriM,  iu.  330; 
Motley's  Beminiscencet,  i.  7S-81.]    &  H.  B. 

ELLKNBOROUaH,  Eabl  of  (1790- 
1871).  [See  Law,  Edwasd.] 

ELLKTBOBOTTOHtBABdn.  [^Law, 
Edward,  first  Baboit,  1760-1818;  Law, 
Edwabd,  second  Babow,  1790-1871.1 

TlT.TiKBKKB,  Sib  RAtPH  (d.  1546), 
warrior,  was  the  eldest  eon  of  Sir  Ralph 
Ellerkerof  Rishy,Torkshire,  byAnne^daugV 
terof SirThomasGowerof&jttenluun.  Both 
&ther  and  son  were  knighted  by  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  at  Flodden  Field.  The  elder  Ellerirar 
took  pert  in  tha  useless  Spanish  expedition 
in  16l2|  was  an  esquire  of  the  king  s  boly, 


received  a  salary  aa  one  of  the  king's  spears 
of  honour,  and  died  in  1540.  miether  it 
wae  he  or  his  eon  who  represented  Scar- 
borough in  the  p^liament  or  1639  is  uncer- 
tain. The  younger  EUerker  was  appointed 
chief  steward  of  the  lordships  of  Oottmgham 
and  Biae  in  1622,  and  from  wat  time  onward 
fraqnentik  was  on  the  eonun  iseion  of  the  peace 
for  tiie  Bait  Kding.'  He  waa  m  the  royal 
oommicHOli  to  treat  for  redreaa  ^  owbruea 
in  the  west  marches  in  1631,  -whm  b*  lOao 
served  on  a  ewnmisaios  for  the  refom  <rfthe 
weirs  and  fishgarths  in  Yorkshire.  Li  1633 
he  was  butf^  in  the  north  mustering  trot^ 
and  fighting,  and  in  July  of  that  year  ha  was 
one  of  the  Enj^ish  commissioneia  who  cast' 
duded  a  year's  trtce  with  SootUnd.  Hewaa 
returned  n  YoA  county  for  the  parliament 
of  1641.  In  164B  he  was  head  of  a  commie- 
iion  appeinted  to  survey  the  waste  grounds 
on  the  ^rder,  to  deeenbe  the  eondition  of 
'alt  caa tells,  towers,  barmekins,  and  fort- 
resses,' and  to  advias  on  the  beet  means  for 
strei^;thuung  the  defmoes  and  peopling  the 
districts  The  (Adal  report  of  uiis  commia- 
sion  is  pfMttved  among  the  Harleian  MSS. 
(398,  C  97-138).  In  tU  aama  year  EUeiker 
was  one  of  tha  oonnotl  at  Calais,  and  in  1644 
hew«s  "11^ tt]  of  the  EngUrii  army  in  Bon- 
I<^e  when  that  town  was  captured.  He 
distingnished  himself  by  taking  the  ereftt 
from  the  dauphin  of  France.  He  Returned 
to  England  in  January  1646-6,  but  in  April 
wae  at  Boulogne  again,  and  died  there  in 
battle  in  that  mont£  He  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  at  Boulogne.  He  mar- 
ried Joan,  daughter  of  John  or  Thomas  Arden, 
by  whom  ha  had  asea,Ralpb,wibow4shigh- 
aheriff  in  163S^  was  knighted  by  Hehry  VUI 
on  presenting  the  enaiga  WM  m  France,  and 
died  1  Ang7l560. 

[Paulson's  Hist,  of  HotdemesB,  i.  894;  Tho- 
mas's Histericsl  Notes,  i.  117;  Brewer's  Lettws 
and  Papen  of  Henry  7IIX  (BtOt  Ser.)  i.  967,  ii. 
873.  14«4,  iii.  864, 307S.  v.  147,  SM,  347, 497.1 

A-V. 

«T.TJHtKir.ft  THOMAS  (1738-1796), 
jeaait,  bom  at  Hart,  near  Hartlepool,  Dar- 
Wn,  ott  31  Sept.  1788,  entered  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesas'in  1766,  and  in  due  course  be- 
came a  profeased  father.  When  the  order 
was  snppreased  in  1778  he  aooompatued  his 
fellow  lesoits  to  LiAge,  and  thence  emigrated 
with  the  ootnmunity  in  1794  to  Ston^urst, 
Lancashire,  where  he  died  on  1  May  1796. 

EUerker,  who  is  described  by  Dr.  (Hiver 
aa  '  one  of  the  ablest  professors  of  theology 
that  the  EugU^  province  ever jproduced,'  was 
the  author  of:  I.  '  Tractatus  Theologicus  de 
Jure  et  Justiti&,*  1767,  4to,  pp.  248.   In  the 
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library  At  Stonyhunt.  2.  'Tnctatusdelii' 

oarnatione.' 

[FoUyB  Records,  Tii.  223;  OliTer'a  Collecta^ 
nea  S.  J.  p^fi ;  OiUow's  Bibl.  Diet. ;  De  Backer, 
Bibl.  des  EcriTdins  de  la  Oompagnie  de  J^sus 
(1860),  p.  1719.]  T.  C. 

ELLERTON,  EDWARD,  D.D.  (1770- 
1861),  founder  of  sehoUrahira,  aod  of  Bi- 
dura  Ellerton  of  Downholm,  Yorkshire,  was 
bom  in  1770;  vae  educated  at  Richmond 
School ;  Matriculated  at  Oxford  as  a  mem- 
ber of  UniTersity  OoU^;  and  {graduated 
B.A.  in  1793,  tnd  M.A.  in  1795.  ESlerton 
was  BppointM  master  of  Magdalen  Oollef^ 
school  ID  1799,  became  fellow  of  that  col- 
Isfire,  was  proctor  in  1804,  and  proceeded  B.  D. 
in  1805,  andI).D.inl816.  He  wsstrnwinted 
to  the  perpetual  cninu^  Hofspatii,  Oiford- 
ahire,  in  1814,  and  to  th«  perpetbal  etira<^ 
of  Serenhampton,  &loaoe«tenaiTe,  in  1825, 
resigning  the  latter  charge  early  in  1861. 
For  some  time  also  he  acted  ai  curate  to' 
Routh,  the  president  of  Magdalen,  at  Theale 
neftr  Readu^t  diapelrr  attached  to  the 
rectory  of  Tilehurst.  Ellerton  was  the 
fotmder  of  many  soholarahipt  and  piixea.  In 
1826  ha  establiiued  an  annual  prize  of  twenty 
guineas,  open  to  all  members  of  the  univer- 
sity  of  Oxford  who  had  passed  ezaminatiott 
for  their  first  degree,  the  priie  to  be  gfren 
for  the  beat  English  essay  on  some  tfaeol^cal 
sul^ect.  In  the  esrlierpart  of  Puse^'s  career 
Elurtnn  was  his  olose  friend,  and,  in  conjuno- 
Uon  with  Pusey  and  lus  brother  Fbilip,  ha 
fbimded  in  1883  the  Pusm  and  Ellerton 
MsholarBhips,  three  in  nnauteTf  which  are 
open  to  •U  members  tjf  the  nmveraity,  and 
are  of  tlie  annual  value  of  SOI.  each.  Mag^ 
dalen  College  also,  in  which  Ellerton  had 
for  many  yesrs  been  sole  tutor,  and  rery 
frequently  bursar,  shared  in  his  beneCactacms. 
In  addition  to  other  pfts,  in  1836  he  founded 
an  annual  exhibition  for  the  best  reader  of 
the  lessons  in  the  college  chapel ;  in  1649 
an  annual  exhibition  for  the  beet  aoholur 
among  the  choristers;  and  by  his  will  he 
founded  in  Magdalen  College  two  annual 
ezhtUtions  for  students  in  Hebrew.  He 
further  established  an  exhibition  for  boya 
educated  at  Richmcmd  SchooL  BUerton  was 
a  firm  supporter  of  the  prinoiplea  of  the 
Keformation,  and  in  1845jpnbli8lu4  ft  brief 
polemical  tfOfttiso  tm  'The  Erila  and  Dangers 
of  TractariaiuBm.'  He  was  leetanr  in 
Tinity,  and  seniorfellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
and  perpetual  dele^te  of  ^vuages  in  Oxford 
Unirexsity.  He  died  at  his  cniaCT  of  Theale, 
as  Dec  1861. 

[Ann.  Beg.  1851 ;  Gent.  Hag.  18<2.1 

is,  KB. 


ELLERTON,  JOHN  LODGE,  formerly 
John  Losob  (1801-1873),  amateur  music^ 
composer,  sou  of  Adam  Lodj^e  of  Liverpool, 
was  Dom  in  1801,  and  sent  to  Rugby,  where 
his  proficiency  on  the  manofbrte  became  con- 
Bpicuous.  Ho  nroceeded  to  Brasenose  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  WDBTe  he  graduated  BA.  4  Doc. 
1821,  and  H.A.  16  April  1828.  At  Oxford, 
before  taking  his  M.A.  degree,  he  published 
some  songs  and  quadrilles.  Their  sucoesK  in- 
duced Lodge  to  study  music  seriously,  and  he 
placed  hii^lf  for  two  years  under  the  tui- 
tion of  Terriani  at  Rome  for  counterpoint, 
and  gained  practice  in  Italian  methods  by 
writing  seven  Italian  operas.  A  tour  in  Ger- 
many in  the  company  of  the  Earl  of  Scar- 
borough was  followed  in  August  1887  by  hie 
marriage  with  the  sister  of  the  eighth  earl, 
the  Lady  Harriet  Barbara  MannOTS-Sotton, 
a  widow.  Frequent  visits  to  Germany  en- 
abled Lodge  to  study  the  masters  of  instru- 
mental music  to  the  best  ad  ventage,  utd  no 
fewer  Uian  fifty  string  quartets  and  similar 
mecee  are  amon^  his  puilished  works.  Bit 
Opus  100,  a  stnng  qnintot,  was  noticed  in 
the  *  Neue  Zeitschrift  fiir  Mosik '  of  May  1860, 
as  being  skilfully  constructed,  though  neither 
original  nor  attractive.  Li  the  meantime  his 
English  opera, '  Domenica,'  produced  7  Jane 
1836  at  Drury  Lane,  with  Miss  Ca'wse,  Miss 
Ralnforth,  and  Messrs.  Buker,  Oompton,  and 
Eraser  in  the  principal  puts,  had  bceu 
severely  handled  in  the  London  press.  The 
absurdities  of  the  libretto  had  no  doubt  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  future  of  this  work, 
but  even  the  most  favourable  of  Lodge's 
crt  t  ics  (in  the  *  Morning  Chronicle  *  of  8  June), 
while  givinfl  due  praise  to  the  pure  style  of 
the  maBie,Mds  that  it  was  wanting  in  variety, 
Tigour,  emct,  ori^aUty,  and  dramatic  feel- 
ing. AlfredBann(<TheStagebothbeforeftiid 
behmd  the  Onrtain')  wrote:  'Mr.  Lodge'e 
opera  of  "Domenica*  won't  do;  he  is  a  good 
musician,  bat  not  equal  to  writing  for  the 
stage ;  peihaps  he  holds  himself  above  it.' 
No  record  appears  of  the  publication  of  this 
or  of  his  other  Enj;lish  opera,  *The  Bridal  of 
Triermain,'  or  of  his  German  opera, '  Luanda.* 
More  successful  was  his  oratorio, '  Paradise 
Lost,' published  in  1857  with  pianoforte  score, 
the  (K^eotion  of  paasa^es  from  Miltoii  being 
made  with  discriminatKHi.  Lodgebadalrettdy 
given  proof  of  Ma  litoury  taste  iu  his  poeti- 
cal wntinga.  He  was  an  occasional  guest 
of  the  Madrigal  Society  in  1840,  1841,  and 
1848,  And  wrote  many  glees,  two  of  which 
gained  prizes  (1836^  uid  1838)  at  the  Catch 
Club.  Of  his  sixty-five  soius  and  nineteen 
duets  a  few  only  became  wi^y  known. 

Some  of  Lodge's  instrumental  music  Has 
been  given  at  tho  summer  resorts  in  Badun 
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•nd  on  the  iUtm».  His  faTOurite  reudence 
was  ftt  Winkol,  near  Riideaheim,  and  he  fre- 
quented Aix-la-Cbapelle  and  othor  health, 
reeorte.  About  1845  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Ellerton.  It  may  be  iuferred  from' the 
recorda  of  the  MuBieal  Union,  of  which  he 
was  a  member  firom  1647  to  1871,  that  he 
spent  most  of  the  years  between  1851  and' 
1857.  and  again  from  1B60  to  1867,  abroad  or 
atBodsilin.CamarTonshii-e.  John£Ua[q^.vA 
the  director  of  the  Musical  Union,  testified 
to  his  culture  and  attainments  upon  an- 
■wuMaiigEllertoK'B  election  to  the  oommUtea 
ti  iba  MBson  of  1861.  He  was  a  aympa- 
Uwtic  Sttpptnter  of  Wagner,  who  wrote  to 
Usit  from  JLondon,  10  If  ay  1855,  that  he  had 
Utely  fbnnd  a  warm  finend  in  this  English^ 
man.  Ellerton  died  at  Connauiiht  Place, 
Hyde  Park,  on  3  Januatr  187a 

The  list  of  his  puUiuied  woriu  includes 
five  symphonies,  Op.  120beingeutitled '  Wald 
Symphonie,'  four  orchestral  evertore^  two 
massas,  seven  antheniB,  a  '  Stabat  Mater,' 
seventeen  motetta,  thirteen  sonatas,  eisTen- 
trios,  forty-four  quartets',  three  quintets  for 
▼arious  instrumraits,  &c.  Also  two  volumes 
of  poetry, '  The  Bridal  of  Salerno,'  a  romance 
in  six  cantcB,  with  other  poems  (1845),  and 
'The  Elixir  of  Youth,'  a  legend,  and  otiier 
poems  (1864). 

[Mnncal  WoAA  of  Jannarr  1873,  and  other 
German  and  English  papers;  Orore's  Dictionary, 
L  486 ;  Reeoids  of  Uie  Madrigal  Society  and  of 
the  Muaical  Unios;  Oxford  Uradnatcs;  Brief- 
waebad  swiinhan  Wagner  ond  lisst,  i.  71 ;  Fos- 
ter's Alumni  Oxon.  (Lodge)].  L.  H.  M. 

ELLESMERE,  Baboit.  [See  EeBBToir, 
SiB  Thomas,  16iOP-1617.3 

PiTiKflMHiRlii,  flnt  Eabl  or.  [See 
Vmam,  FBiwrn,  1800-1867.] 

EIXEY,  Sib  JOHN  {d.  1889),  lieutenant- 
general,  was,  according  to  one  atatement,  a 
natiTeofIjeeaa,aTtieleatoaLond<»isolieitav, 
who  enlisted  in  the  loyalhoneguards— then 
better  known  as  the  Oxford  Blues — for  his 
future  adTmncement  in  whidli  cor^  his  &theT 
fbnnd  the  means.  Another,  seemm^ly  better 
authenticated  Btatement,^Tenin'BiogTapbia 
Leodiauflia,'  on  the  authorityof  the  Kev.  John 
Smithaoxi.  inoumbent  of  Headlngley,  near 
Leeda^  who  died  in  1835,  is  titat  £lley  was 
born  m  Ijondon,  where  his  father  kept  an 
eatiog'-house  in  Fumival's  Inn  Cellan,  Hd- 
bom ;  that  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  John 
Gelderd  of  Meanwood  Tannery,  near  Leeds, 
and  was  engaged  to  Anne  Gblde^,  his  mas- 
ter'a  daughter,  and  that  he  ^tended  her  fune- 
ral at  Annlej  chapel  in  great  gri^  Whether 
tbia  was  hewn  or  after  his  enlistment  dotw 


.  nob  a{^tT.  Like  many  other  young  soldiflifl,' 
'  Elley  IS  said  to  have  been  very  uuxious  to 
get  out  of  the  service  again,  but  to  have  been 
dissuaded  therefix>m  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smitii- 
'  son.  The  r^imental  records  show  that 
I  Elley  enlisted  in  the  blues  at  Leeds  5  Nov. 
1789,  and  that  4  June  1790  he  putchased 
a  troop-quartennastership  in  the  regiment, 
such  warrant  rank  being  then  obtained  by 
Burchase,  and  on  6  June  l/tU  a  cometcy. 
lie  was  acting-adjutant  of  the  four  troops 
of  the  blues  detached  to  Flanders  with  the 
Buke  of  York,  with  which  he  made  tiie 
oaxQ^i^  of  1798-5,  and  was  particularly 
distinguished  at  the  cavalry  acticm  at  Gateau, 
36  April  1794.  After  his  return  £r^  ^e 
ooDti»ent  he  putdiased  a  lieutenancy  in  the 
regiment  26  June  1796,  and  a  tKmp  26  Feb. 
1801.  He  became  major  29  Nov.  1804,  and 
lieutenant-colonel  6  March  1808,  having  par- 
chased  every  stw.  He  was  en^loyed  on  the 
staff  of  General  Steveley  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land during  the  invasion  aUrras  oi  the  bwin* 
ning  of  the  oentiury,  and  was  assistant  aqju- 
taut^^feneiral  of  cavalry  in  Spain  in  1808-9, 
when  be  was  present  at  the  affairs  of  Saha- 
gun,  Benevente,  &c.,  and  in  the  retreat  to 
and  battle  of  Corunna.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  aiiOT  in  Portug^  in  the  ssme  eapaci^  in 
1800  (GuBWOOD,  Well  Dea^.  uL  ^7),  and 
made  the  subsequent  campaigns  of  1m)0~U 
in  the  Peninsula  and  south  of  France  («&. 
iv.  61,  V.  160-2),  including  the  battle  of 
Fuentes  de  Onoro,  the  cavalry  affair  at  Lleiena 
(afr.  T.  695),  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  where 
he  had  two  horses  killed  under  him,  and  re- 
ceived a  severe  bayonet  wound  during  the 
charge  of  Le  MarohanC's  brigade  (ib.  vi.  57 , 64), 
and  the  battles  of  Vittoria,  Ortbez,  and  Tou- 
louse. Asadjutant-generalofcavelrybewas 
at  Waterloo  (where  ae  was  aj^un  wounded), 
and  according  to  popular  account«  he  laid  low 
more  than  one  French  cuiraesier  in  single 
combat.  Hewas  made K.C.B., and  receired 
AumeroQS  foreign  decorations,  including  the 
fourth  class  (tf  St.  Geo]^  of  Russia.  Hebe* 
came  a  m«or-general  in  1819,  governor  of 
Galway  in  1826,  was  employed  some  years 
on  the  staff  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  ap- 
pointed  colonel  17th  lancers  in  1829.  In  1835 
he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Wind&or 
aa  a  staunch  supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
He  became  lieutenant-general  in  1837.  Elley 
died  at  his  seat,  CholdertonLodge,  near  Ames- 
burr,  Wilt-shire,  23  Jan.  1839,  wd  was  buried 
in  toe  Chapel  Koyal,  Windsor.  By  his  will 
(persotMtlty  Bwom  under  25,000/.)  be  left  two 
sums  of  800/.  each  to  be  expended  on  meas- 

5 late  for  bis  regiment,  a  sum  ot  100/.  to  be 
istributed  among  decayed  householders  in 
Windsor,  aud  six  other  lugacies  of  20D/.  to 
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SOO/.  each  to  Tarioos  London  oharities  (see 
OmL  Map.  new  ser.  xii.  660). 

[R.  V.  Taylor's  Biog.  LeodieoMs,  p.  376 ;  Gro- 
nov's  Anecaotea,  iii.  86 ;  Cannoa'a  Hist.  Bee. 
nth  LsncwB  (soooeamoD  of  colonels);  Oarwood'a 
Wall.  Deap. ;  KamttTea  of  die  Faoinsalav  ud 
W^crioo  campaigna,  nridiis;  Gent.  Hag.  new 
ear.  xl.  430-1,  zii.  660.]  U.  M.  0. 

mJACEf  EDWARD,  the  elder  (1781- 
1863),  politician,  waa  of  an  English  j^mUy 
vhicn  Mrttled  in  Aberdeenshire  abonfe  the 
middleoftheeerenteenthcmtniy.  Hisgrand- 
fhther  established  himmlf  as  a  merdiant  in 
New  Yoi^,  and  hia  father,  Alexander,  taling 
the  English  side  in  the  war  of  independence, 
remoTed  feo  Montreal  and  founded  the  hooee  of 
IngUa,Ellice,&C!o.  He  was  also  managing  di- 
reetOTofthe  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  supmied 
aTer^  large  part  of  tbe  capital  with  which  the 
whole  for  trade  was  carHed  on,  and  established 
a  branch  of  his  firm  in  London  abcput  1800. 
Edward,  Ua  third  eon,  was  bom  in  1761,  and 
was  educated  at  'Winchester.  He  afterwards 
studied  at  Marieohal  College,  Aberdeen,  and 
while  there  lived  in  the  family  of  Principal 
Brown.  He  matriculated  at  the  university 
in  1797,  and  graduated  M.A.in  1800,  having 
cfaieflv  studied  andent  history,  ^ope^  ana 
moral  philos(H>hy.  He  became  a  cl^  in  Iris 
fother^B  London  hoose,  and  there  acquired 
faU  remarkable  burinesa  habits,  and  went  to 
Oanada  in  180S,  where  he  engaged  tn  the  fm 
trade.  He  happened  while  in  Canada  in  1606 
t»  moke  the  nrst  pesBoge  in  the  finrt  steam- 
boat ever  launched,  the  Fnlton.  In  1606  he 
became  connected  with  the  competing  Catifr* 
dian  fiir  companies,  the  North-West  Com- 
pany and  the  X.  Y.  Commny.  In  this  war  he 
was  the  opponent  of  tbe  Hudson's  Boy  CkAq- 

a.  In  1820  the  colonial  secretary,  Lord 
nrst,  consulted  him  as  to  an  amiugama- 
tion  of  tbe  companies,  which,  after  a  very  diffi- 
cult negotiation,  he  accomplished  86  March 
1621,  and  on  his  suggestion  an  act  was  passed 
in  1821  giving  the  thneoonstitnted  Hudson's 
Bay  Onnpany  the  right  of  exclusive  trade  for 
twenty  yeara.  He  remuned  connected  with 
the  company  till  his  death,  and  was  thta  still 
a  deputy-governor.  In  1 60S  he  also  pud  his 
flnt  visit  to  the  United  States,  whicK  he  re- 
peatedlv  revisited  down  to  1669,  acquainting 
himBelt  with  the  state  of  politics  from  tone  to 
time.  He  foresaw  for  many  years  the  civil 
war  of  1661  and  its  enormous  cost,  and  de- 
plored the  prospect  of  the  conquest  of  the 
confederate  states.  He  was,  however, 80  little 
ofapartisonasto  entertain  impartially  Mason, 
the  confederate  commissioner,  in  1862,  and  ! 
\dams.  the  United  States  ambassador,  in  1 
J863.  Having  married  in  1809  Ijidy  Hannah  I 
Aithea  BetteswOTth,  widow  of  Captain  Bettcs- 


worth,  RJN.,  and  youngest  sister  of  the  seeoiMl 
Earl  Grey,  he  was  thrown  into  constant  con- 
tact with  the  ifHng  party.  By  her  he  hadona 
eon,  Edward  [q.  v.  J,  afterwards  M.P.  for  the 
St.  Andrews  borghs.  She  di«d  29  July  1833. 
He  muried  in  1^  Lady  Leicestcir,  widow  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  third  daughter 
of  the  fourth  Earl  of  AlbemaHe.  She  died 
in  1844.  His  views  were  at  first  strongly 
ndiaal,  and  he  was  the  friend  and  associate 
of  €Hr  F.  Bmdett,  Sir  J.  Cam  Hobhons&  and 
Whitbreul ;  and  dming  has  closest  allunoe 
with  thsiH^  goTsomment  bawos  aiq^osedto 
reptesmt thandical seetioa.  ^waselseted 
a  member  of  Brooks's  Olub  8  Jane  1809,  and 
in  1818,  with  Peter  Uoora,  defeated  Josspb 
ButterwCrth  andwas  ratmned  for  Covent^. 
Oersentiy  bad  an  etioliiav«ly  freeman's  fma* 
ohise,  and  there  bein;^  no  hduseikolder  vote  m 
suoh,  a  large  proportion  of  tbe  3,700  voters 
had  to  be  broufi^t  from  a  distance.  The  elec- 
tions were  thus  enonnou^y  costly,  hut  tlnre 
was  no  direct  bribery.  In  1820  he  was  again 
retunied  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  Foresee- 
ing the  difficulty  of  colonial  relations  with 
Ouiada,  be  supported  in  1822  Wilmot's  Cana- 
dian Oovemment  and  Trado  Bill;  He  was 
defeated  at  Oovwtey  in  1886,  but- was  again 
snoeess(iiltiil8a&  Inl881  hewas  rettinud- 
with  Sir  Henry  Lyttw  Bnlwer,andcoiitined 
to  represent  uie  town  till  faisdeath,Teettviag 
the  second  votes  of  radicals  and  conservatives, 
aswellaslibeialsu{q»Tt.  He  never  canvassed, 
bnt  during  deotions,  or  when  his  votes  had 
^ven  ofibnce,  his  habit  was  to  address  meet- 
ings.  In  general  his  constituents  allowed 
him  much  political  latitude.  During ,  his 
first  three  parliaments  he  was  a  follower  of 
Joseph  Hume.  Ih  Lord  Orey's  govemmeirt, 
in  s^ite  of  Lord  Duncannon^  claims  frota  his 
services  as  whip  to  the  opposition,  he  waH 
appointed,  November  1830,  secretary  to  the 
treasury  and  whip'—an  arauous  post,  as  he 
had  the  principal  conduct  at  tSie  election  of 
1881,  was  oimsed  by  a  very  able  tory  whip, 
Holmes,  and  iiad  lai^  Ainds  to  administer. 
*H^  beat  the  enemy  with  their  om  weapons,' 
ssy^  Le  Havchant ;  'be  collected  laive  sums 
from  tbe  leaditig  whi^,  with  whlchlie  pui^ 
chased  several  of  the  nominatioii  boroughs 
prenoosly  represented  b^  tones.'  Having  a 
great  provincial  connection  with  local  Uheral 
leaders,  h^  was  widely  suecessInL  He  was, 
not  on  the  committee  of  four  which  prepared' 
the  first  Bchettie  of  reform  for  the  approval  of 
the  cabmet,  but  be  vigorously-supported  it  in 
parliament,  especially  the  parts  of  it  which 
enftanchisedthemetropolitan boroughs.  'He 
had  more  to  do,'  says  Campbell,  *  witli  carry- 
ing the  Irill  than  any  other  man '  (^Auft>ln(^• 
ffrajthy,  i,  500).  In  August  1832  he  resigned 
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hia  secntaTTBbip,  and  expressed  a  strong  wish 
never  to  bold  ofBce  ogun.  His  business 
affairs  ealkd  him  to  America,  and  his  pas- 
Age  was  taken,  when  Lord  Orey  by  a  written 
entreaty  indtwed  him  to  accept  in  April  1833 
the  secretBTyship  at  war  with  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet,  which  he  held  till  Lord  Melbourne's 
resignation  in  December  1834  (original  letter 
of  Earl  Grey,  dated  Downing  Street,  27  March 
1 838) .  While  secretary  at  war  he  had  urged 
strongly  thatappointmentain  the  army  should 
be  made  directly  by  the  secretary,  so  as  to 
secure  responsibility  to  parliament ;  but  in 
this  he  was  steadily  opposed  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  From  1834  he  never  held  office 
affOin,  but  continued  theconfidential  adviser  of 
IiberaljgoTernmentslillhisdeath.  Hisadvice 
in  ^eral  was  for  liberals  to  resign  rather  than 
be  turned  out;  snd#hanmoppoBition,notto 
be  in  a  hmny  to  tuim  out  a  conserrattTe  go^ 
veimnent.  He  was  mfluential  in  foaamg 
many  ministries,  especially  Lord  Melbourne^ 
second  admin ist  ration.  In  1834,  while  the 
committee  appointed  to  consider  Whittle 
Harvey's  claims  to  be  called  to  the  bar  was 
sitting,  he  was  cha»ed  with  having  employed 
public  funds  for  election  purposes  in  183S. 
The  cha]^  howevo-,  was  refuted  (HAHaA.BD, 
21  and  23  July  1831) ;  he  had  fbund  large 
sums  for  the  election  from  his  own  private 
fortune  upon  the  failure  of  party  funds  ( Gre- 
lilU  Memoits,  Ist  ser.  iii.  112).  In  1886  he 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  founding  the  Re- 
f'lrm  Ohio,  of  which  he  was  the  first  chair- 
man. After  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  he  was 
opposed  to  further  otimnic  change,  and  con- 
demned Lord  John  Kussell's  pro^sals  for 
further  reform.  Though  he  did  not  agree 
with  Pslmerston^a  foreign  policy,  especially 
in  1840,  when  he  and  other  whi^  misled 
Oolzot  into  suppcuiog  that  Ms  policv  in  the 
East  wonldnotDe  interfered  with  by  £mgland, 
he  supported  him  as  premier.  He  was  inti- 
mate with  many  leatui^  French  politicians, 
eepecially  with  Guizot,  Thiers,  Prosper  M6ri- 
m€e,  and  Madame  de  Lieven.  In  April  1836 
he  was  in  Paris,  privately  urging  the  IVench 
goremmenttosend  an  armed  force  into  Spain, 
and  a^in  in  January  1887,  after  a  visit  to 
America,  intriguing  to  set  up  Thiers  against 
the  government  of  M.  MoU  (AaiW«  Jmemal, 
iL  S6S ;  OreviUe  Memmrtf  3rd  ser.  iii.  379). 
In  1866  he  was  a  memberof  Roebuck'B  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  administratiion  of 
the  Crimean  war;  and  inl867of  tiw  Hudson's 
Bay  committee,  before  which  he  was  also  a 
witness.  He  was  universally  known  by  the 
nickname,  probably  invented  by  Brougham, 
of  *  the  Bear  * — '  for  his  wiliness,  says  Carlyle 
(Cabi,ti.b,  Jteminucencet,  ed.  O.  Norton,  i. 
207)j  'rather  than  for  any  trace  of  ferocity/ 


really  from  his  connection  with  the  uortk- 
west  ftir  trade.  He  was  a  most  hospitable 
and  disinterested  itiiin,  and  never  sought  any* 
thing  from  governmenta.  He  declined  even 
the  peer^  which  was  the  obvious  reward 
of  his  great  ^arty  services,  and  probdbly  the 
sole  acquisition  of  his  political  life  was  the 
silver  inkstand  which  he  retained  in  accor- 
dance with  the  custom  of  the  time  when  he 

five  up  the  office  of  secretary  at  war.  Though 
ttle  of  a  student,  he  was  well  informed,  a 
ready  speaker,  but  not  easily  stirred  to  speak, 
an  excellent  whip,  exempt  from  the  social 
prejudices  of  the  whigs,  popular  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  sagacious,  and  indepen- 
dent. *  H  6tait,'  says  P.  Mfirimfie, '  I'uu  dea 
plus  parfaits  modeles  du  geiitlehian  de  la 
vieille  roche.*  Politics  cost  him  larire  pacri- 
flces,  for  he  was.  a  busy  and  successful  mer- 
chant} the  first  to  pass  flrom  the  cspuutiajg- 
house  to  the  rabmet.  He  jiibAiited  Iwgf^ 
landed  estates  m  Canada  Httd  iii  the  atsl^  of 
New  York,  anc!  was  in  early  lifw  prBctlpJJly 
engaged  in  coloniping  them.  Hti  tiULPnainm' 
atGlenquoich  in  Inrf^messwiChaprofuBebtfc 
delightful  hoi'iHiality.arimfitlmeabayiiigmoTe 
than  a  thousiiiid  gtii\-t^  in  a.  yoar.  Iiu  was 
made  a  D.C.L.  of  Sr  Andrews,  and  was* 
appointed  a  (!•  Euity-licnif  riiHit  tif  IrivTii-'tis- 
shirein  1862.  I  5jn'-,i<!i-<i  :ii  n  fiiilijlc-  ilimii.T 
atlnvemess  hpld  tc.  ii-lirul  i- 1  hf  r=iii]ijl..i,ir.ii 
of  the  northern  rulKYnyi:  cri  10  Sopt.  I8tt.'i, 
and  was  fouufl  iKjuI  in  liiu  IutI  pu  ArLltvliy, 
on  his  estate  <>r  <  ili  ii^mi  ry,  troin  In  urL  tliiSi'iiSt' 
onl7Sept.,in  ihi.;  tliltnjwin^  WM-k.  lie  wafl 
buried  Ota 28 Sept" acTnr-Tia'Csiridli,  II  moimd 
at  the  end  of  X.OCh  fturry,  lUs  jigrtriiir  in  ill 
the  Refnrm  dab. 

[Tiiuea, 21  tiopL. IB tilS ;  lor hi&tjari/  iu ^^--^n 
Aiae6|!M^Joiimal,  1(S  Oct,  1865  j  Q^arjUd  Ma- 
moti^;  Ilailea'a  Joamal ;  StEcCuIUgh  TorTeiu'i|i 
Melbourne;  Lord  ISalmmhvry'a  HucaUectiutvj 
Crokor  Puperfl;  Gent.Mag'.lSfla;  Le  Marchaaf's 
Lord  ASlliitrp;  jiBTnphlet,  Tli-'  nndsoii's  Eliv 
Cornji.uiy:  \V(i:,i  li  ii.  ?  isii-l;  If. 'port  nf  tho 
OmjiiiiiU'?  of  ttic  Houae<  i^f  CuinrU'di?  nn  Mm 
Httdsqn'K  Bay.  Co.,  18STi  Bryce'^  iliBt.  Uie 
Conadiaa  fMple;  Fagui's  The  Reform  Club; 
HMmte's  Letten  to  Fanisri  and'Fttrtraits  Hia- 
toriqQM,  1874,  p.  290 ;  WaUWs  Canada.] 

J.A.fi. 

ELLIOT^  Ea)WARD,  the  younger'(18ia-' 
1880),  politician,  only  son  the  Eight  Ho'n. , 
Edward  Ellice  [q.  v.],  and  of  his  &8t  wife. 
Lady  Hannah  Althea  BettMWorth,  sister  of 
the  second  Earl  Orey,  was  bom  in  London 
19  Aug.  1810.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
was  admitted  51.  A.,  without  previous  degree, 
as  eldest  grands-on  of  Earl  Grey  (Gbacb), 
2  May  1831.  In  1832  ho  went  to  Russia  in  the 
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diplomaticsen'iceaspriTatesecretaiytoLord  ' 
Durliam,  and  in  1838  iu  the  same  caducity  to 
Canada.  Inl834he  married  Catharine  Jane, 
daughter  of  General  Balfour  of  Balbimie, 
who  died  in  1664.  He  subsequently  married 
Elixa  Stewart,  widow  of  Alexander  Speire  of 
Elderslie,  and  daughter  of  T.  C:  Ha^art  of 
Bantaskine.  At  the  goneral  election  of  18S5 ' 
hs  contested  Invemeaa,  and  was  defeated  by  i 
a  tory,  but  was  elected  member  for  Hudders- 
field  at  a  bye-election  in  1837.  When  parliar  J 
meat  was  dissolved  he  wts  returned  by  a ' 
majority  of  twenty-nine  for  St.  Andrews 
bacghs,  and  represented  the  constituency  for 
forty-two  years.  Throughout  this  long  ca- 
reer he  was  a  consistent  supporter  of  the 
Uberal  politics  with  which  he  entered  parlia- 
ment. He  supported  the  abc^Uon  of  the 
com  laws  and  or  the  navigati<nii  laws,  and  on 
every  occasion  maintained  the  principles  of 
free  trade.  He  gave  important  aid  in  the 
reform  of  the  Scotch  poor  law  and  lunacy 
law,  opposed  the  Maynooth  grant,  and  advo- 
cated tnedisestablistmientof  the  Irish  church. 
In  1865  he  published '  The  State  of  the  High- 
lands in  1864/ a  pamphlet  containing  seTMal 
of  his  lei  ters  to  Lord  Pahnerston  on  the  op- 

Kressive  method  of  administering  the  .poor 
Lw  in  the  highlands  tiien  existing.  &iI869 
he  was  attacked  in  many  newspapers  (DatVy 
Jfewt,  24  Jan.  1659)  for  a  proposal  that  there 
should  be  some  nominated  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons.   Having  felt  a  growing 
wuxt  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  the 
leader  of  tiie  liberal  party,  he  was  much  as- 
tonished when  on  the  morning  of  13  ^ov. 
1869  a  letter  arrived  from  that  minister,  pro- 
posing that  he  should  be  added  to  the  peerage 
of  the  United  Kingdom  *  as  a  genuine  Uibute,' 
wrote  filr.  Gladstxme, '  to  your  character,posi- 
tion,  and  public  services.*   He  dacUnecT  the 
proposed  honour.  In  1873  he  gave  lon^;  and 
valuable  evidence  before  a  royal  commission 
on  the  state  of  the  highlands  as  iM|azds  deer, 
sheep^  wire  iimdn^  ud  Uie  game  laws.  On 
4  Not,  1879  he  published  a  uzewell  address 
to  his  constituents,  and  soon  after  retired  . 
from  parliament.   In  the  following  June  he  i 
was  til,  but  his  health  improved,  and  he  I 
Kiuled  in  Julv  for  a  cruise  in  his  yacht  Ita.  j 
He  died  on  board  off  Portland  during  the ' 
nif^t  of  2  Aug.  1880,  and  was  buried  at ' 
Tor-na-cairidh  on  Lochgarry,  Invemess-sh  ire. 
Earlr  in  life  he  bought  with  the  money  left 
to  him  by  his  mother  the  estate  of  Glen-  ' 
quoidi,  Invpraesa-shire,  and  some  years  later 
he  acquired  from  Lord  Ward  the  adjoining  i 
estate  of  Glengarry.  He  loved  the  highlands, ; 
and  at  Invergarry  on  Loch  Oich  built  a  house  , 
of  extraordinary  comfort  in  a  utuation  which 
combined  all  the  beauties  of  mountain,  water,  i 


and  woods.  He  did  all  in  his  povrer  to  im- 
prove the  dwellings  of  his  tenantry,  and  by 
plantii^,  fencing,  and  road-making  did  much 
for  their  comfort.  He  knew  personally  every 
one  who  lived  on  Uis  estates,  and  had  great 
influence  with  thom.  When  he  first  went 
to  live  at  Glenquoich,  a  freebooter  of  the  Rob 
Koy  type  haunted  tjie  district,  and  bad  a 
little  Btronsh(4d  on  an  island  in  Loch  Quoich, 
which  Still  Dears  his  name.  This  higUander 
called  on  the  new  proprietor,  and  sticking  hii 
dirii  in  the  teble  defiutlydecland  that  to  be 
his  title  to  his  island.  The  freebooter  soon 
came  to  like  Elliee,  and  lived  in  amity  witli 
him  till  other  neighbours,  less  willing  to  miss 
a  sheep  now  and  wen,  stormed  the  stronghold 
and  placed  the  highland  robber  in  duianoe  at 
Fort  William.  Xbough  Ellioe  had  elear  and 
definite  opinions  upon  all  the  great  political 
movements  of  his  time,  his  active  political 
life  was  engaged  diiefly  with  measures  of 
practical  importance,  and  he  o<maequently 
occupied  a  less  prominent  oosition  as  a  public 
man  than  perhaps  mi^ht  nave  been  his  had 
be  chosen  party  politu»  for  the  field  of  his 
ambition.  His  portnit  by  Richmond  ia  at 
Invergarry. 

[Oondly's  Biog.  Diet,  of  fimiaest  H«a  of  Fife, 
1866 1  Fifs  Hat^.  Angost  IMO;  SootamaB,  Aa- 
gnst  1880 ;  fiuuly  p^in.]  K.  M. 

ELLICOMBE.   [See  ako  Eluoqmbb.] 

ELLICOMBE,  SibCUARLESGRENK 
(1783-1871),  general,  royal  ettgineers,son  of 
the  Rev.  William  Ellicombe,  rector  of  Al- 
phington,  Devonshire,  was  born  in  hb  Other's 
rectory  on  3  Au^.  1783,  and  after  receiving 
his  early  education  at  the  grammar  school  at 
Chudleigh,  and  at  the  Royal  Militaiy  Acfr; 
demy,  Woolwich^  obtained  a  commission  as 
first  lieutenant  in  the  royal  engineers  on 
1  July  1601.  After  ayear  and  a  half,  during 
which  be  was  employed  on  the  militaiy  -waAa 
and  fortificatioina  of  P0^t6mo^tl^1^adar  Billion 
genaral  Bvelegh,  he  was  sent  to  Oigr]<Hif  and 
waa  one  of  the  first  batch  of  British  engineers 
stationed  there.  At  that  time  the  colony 
was  in  a  very  disturbed  state,  which  neces- 
sitated active  militarv  operations,  in  which 
Ellicombe  had  his  fuU  share.  He  was  pro- 
moted second  captain  on  1  July  1806,  and  re- 
turned to  England  at  the  end  of  1807,  where 
be  was  employed  for  a  time  as  second  en^ 
gineer  at  Coatham,  and  afterwards  as  com- 
mauding  eiigiqew  of  the  northern  district  of 
England.  On  1  May  1811  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  first  captain,  and  in  the  Oc- 
tober foUowingjoined  the  army  under  Wel- 
lington in  the  Peninsula.  In  January  1612 
he  was  at  the  siege  of  Ciudod  KodrigO|  where 
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he  wu  one  of  the  directOoB  at  the  atUok, 
and  accompanied  the  ooluma  df  Vtmdrteui's 
brigade  to  the  storndnff  «f  (ha  fadnadit  left; 
of  the  main  Ineadi.  laAlanh  and  April  of 
the  came  ^ar  he  was  at  the  laat  ai^  of 
Badajofc  for  his  aarvioeB  at  this  Aan  ha 
reedved  thAlflmFetmiik  of  najw  on  37  April* 
having  beoi  leoonuQended  by  Wellington  in 
bis  despatch  of  the  10th  of  that  month.  SuW 
sequently  he  waa  pt^aaeiit^in  the  retreat  from 
Buigoa  and  the  eroaeing  of  the  Ebjo.  The 
foUtming  year  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  j 
Vittoria^  aerring  on  the  stafi'  aa  mmoriof  bri- 
gade, and  Bhortfy  aftw  wae  detailm  for  the 
Mge  of  San  Sebastian,  thiough  thenrbole'Of 
which  (11  July  to  8  Sept  1813)  he  acted  aa 
hzigade-major  to  the  corps  of  royal  engineere. 
For  his  erertioos  in  the  effectual  discharge 
of  tills  onennis  duty  and  his -distdnguished 
conduct  he  was  made  a  brevet  Ueutenant- 
colooel  21  8«pt.  1813,  mid  under,  the  order 
of  1  Jane  ISll  vas  deooijited  with,  the  gol4 
medaL 

He.  smbsequently  fouf^t  at  tliB.  passage  of . 
the  K^aaoa,  «nd  also  at  the  hatues  of  the  \ 
ITiTella  and  Nive  on  10, 1 1,  and  13  Dec  1813, 
candading  his  war  service  bv  shu^  in  the 
campaign  of  1814,  particularly  at  the  passage 
of  the  Adorn,  blockade  of  Bajonne,  and  re- 
pulse of  tb«  sortie  from  that  fortneeu.  At  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  he  jpi"^  the  head? 

Juarters  of  the  acn^  at  Toulouse,  and  in 
Illy  he  returned  to  Engdsnd. '  Somethirty- 
tiiree  yean  afterwards  ae  was  awarded  tor 
these  distinguished  .servioes  the  war  medal 
and  flvoAls^  fw  (^ndad  Kodngo,  Badqoif ' 
VitttHia,  Nivelie,  and  Nive. 

On  4  June  1816^  vas  creat«d  ouft  <rf  tiia 
first  oompaniras  of  the  wd  for  tha 
next  six  years  held  an.  appotntmenti  as  com- 
manding enginen  in  tiie'  a»«ab  ctf  England. 
In  1621  he  was  made  brigade  major  of  the 
co^a,  and  as.  such  w«s  {ui  t^  staff  of  ths 
insfectorxgoneral  o£  fortifications  at  ths  oid- 
■■ace  ofBM  is  Lundom  an  appointment  cor- 
nasponding  to  that  of  the  pmfteat  d^ty  «d- 
lutant-guaral,  andh^  by  an  officer  of  rank. 
He  .was  seueted  for  ths  dutjr  on  aceount  of 
his  well-known  administrative  ability  and 
intimate  acquaintanoe  with  the  rang* 
of  eomplicated  details  connected  with  ths 
mtlitaiy  amiyoiautifie  business  .of  the  coiroctf 
royal  SD^om^  And  so  mil  did  he  fulfil  the 
4utieSi  Sex  which  bis  energy,  de^K  niiad,  and 
onti^^  aetivity  singulanj  Jllttad  hiw,  that 
Iw  letwuwd  the  s^intment  until  Dpcem- 
ber  1842,  or  a  period  of  twenty-two  ysaxa. 
Hahad  beoi  promoted  mMo^gaBeiftl  in  184L 
mM  rote  to  the  rank  of  f  all  gemsal  (1661)  and 
uiIdimI  oon»piaBdaiitof^oval9ngineers(1866 ), 
Mid  on  10  Not.  1862  to  the  houonc  of  a  knight 


commander  of  the  Bath.  He  married  in  1823 
a  daughter  of  the  Bev.  £.  Peach,  rector  of 
Cktu^  Suney.  She  died  in  1860  without 
issue.  On  witndnwiagfrMi  the  Mttve  duties 
of  his  BTofassion  EUieonbe  settled  atlVoithp 
ing,  wnere  he  died  on  7  June  1871. 

[Olllcial  Keeords;  OolbUm's  VaHsd  Ssrnes 
M^wdne,  JfAy  187).]  B.  H.  T. 

BlilJOOTT,  JOHN  (1706  r-1772X  book- 
maker and  man  ol  science,  aon  «f  John  Elli- 
cott, olockmahar,  hy  Mary,  his  wife,  was  bora 
in  or  about  1706.  The  elder  Ellicott  was 
aippranticed  to  John  Wateaa  5  8epL  1687 ; 
made  free  of  .^e  CoBi|ianv  of  Clooknmken 
6  July  1696 }  chosen  on  the  court  of  assis- 
tants  of  the  composy  18  Oct  1726 ;  and 
elected  junior  wvdeo  29  Sept.  1731,  and 
nanter  warden  29  Sept.  173^  (Ovurau,,  Cat, 
qf  Library  and  Mumm  <^  Company  ^ 
Olockmiker$,  n.  IQIX  where  the  KUicottsi 
^'helr,  son,  and  grandson,  are  ooufnsed ;  A^ 
KUs  and  O^bball,  AoeouiU  iff  M«  Ott^ny 
,  OeeknuJoen,  87).  He  died  in  Jime 
!  1788.  in  the  parish  or  Allhtilonn,  London 
Wall,  administration  of  -hia  goods  being 
granted  in  F.  0. 0.  on  the  26th  <tf  that  mimth 
Co  his  widow,  Hary  Ellioott.  The  son,  who 
oarzied  on  buahiess  at  17  Sweetings  Alley, 
Royal  Exchaiwe  (Kent,  London  IXrectarf/, 
1788,  p.  27  {  BiiDWZH,  Omd«  to  Ltmdon, 
1762,  p.  161),  gainad  a  great  reputation  for 
the  beauty  and  exeellence  of  his  work- 
manship, and  was  appointed  oloclunaker  to 
Qeowe  IIL  Specimens  of  his  art  are  much 
'  prized.  He  was  slso  «  matheniatieian  of 
considerable  abiljty,  In  1786  he  snhnitted 
totha Royal  Society  an  improved pyxoaoeter, 
to  be  egun  improved  upon  by  Edward 
Ttoi^ton(NBiiiHBorP,  Ttea^son  Watch' 
workf  p.  224).  It  is  fignred  and  described 
in  tl»  '  PhiloS(^ihical  TransaOtions,'  xxxix, 
397--9,withwhichc£.*Gent.Mag.'xx.ll9-2S. 
He  was  elected  F.&il.  26  Oct.  1738  (Thom- 
aov.  Hut.  nf  UopMl  Snc,  a^ndix  iv.)  The 
following  ywx  he  read  to  the  society  two 
papers  giving '  An  Acooimt  of  the  Influence 
which  two  Fendukun  Clocks  were  observed 
to  bkve  upon  eadi  other '  {PluL  Trana.  vol. 
zli.  pt.  i.pp.  136, 128),  two  editions  of  which 
were  afterwards  pni^hed  separately,  4t«( 
London,  n-d.  Another  interesting  eontri- 
btttion  wasaeerlee  of  tfaxea  'Essays  towards 
discovering  the  Laws  of  JQeotricdty/  read  in 
1748,  and  printed  in  *PhiL  Txanai^zlv.  185» 
208, 218 }  reissued,  with  tbeadditiia  of  part 
of  a  letter  fton  the  Abb4  NoUet  to  Martin 
Folkes  (conoenung  electricity),  4toy  London, 
1748.  In  June  1762  he  eommnmeated  an 
account  of  hia  invmtion  of  a  comvensated 
pendaliun  in  *  A  Deacriptioaof  Two  MvtUods 
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by  which  the  bregularitiea  in  the  Motion  of 
a  Clock,  arising  from  the  Influence  of  Heat 
and  Cold  upon  the  "Rod  of  the  Fendulnm, 
may  he  xwevented '  (PMii.  Trana.  xlvii.  479- 
404;  ef.  Gent.  Mag.  zxiii.  429-80);  reprinted 
Bepuatelf,  I<ond(Hir  1758.  It  is  a  bad 
but  very  «&iitifli>4ooking  pendulum,  and '  i« 
bUII  oted  in  small  fVench  docks  made  to 
show  aod  to  sell,  though  it  has  l<»iffu^been 
abandoned  in  England*  (BBOEETt,  Jlwttitm- 
tary  Trtatiae  on  Clodta  and  Waieke$  and 
Bells,  7th  edit.  pp.  64-fi).  His  other  papers 
are  *  On  the  Specific  Graritj  of  Diamonds ' 
(J^  Tram.  iQiii.  468-73 ;  cf.A.xlv.  483-4, 
458),  and  *  EzperimcsrtB  ia.  order  to  diaoover 
the  Height  to  which  Rockets  may  be  made 
to  ascend  and  to  what  Distsitoe  their  Heij^t 
may  be  seen'  (ii.  xItI  678-84 ;  cf.  Stoxb- 
DiartM.vnd  Letten,  Sortees  Soo.,  ii 
874).  Some  obsemtionsj^  Charles  Mason 
for  proTing  the  going  of  EUicott's  clock  at 
St.  Helena,  acoompanied  with  remarks  \fj 
Jaimt  BboHf  wppeared  in  the '  Ffait  Trans.' 
for  1762  niu  68i-42;  also  Stoihlbi,  loo. 
tut.  iiL  460).  EDioott  had  made  a  delinesp 
1^  of  theeomplezfine  of  the  moon's  motiim 
about  the  same  time  as  James  Ferguson,  but 
he  at  once  acknowledged  FecgDson's  equal 
titie  to  the  s^rane  (Ntcmosa,  LU.jisteoA.  ii. 
43S). 

By  1761  he  had  taken  a  house  at  Hack- 
ney, where  he  made  obseiratioaa  of  the  tran- 
sit of  Venus  (Qent.  Mag.-xxxi.  318).  He 
died  suddenly  at  Hackney  in  1772,  aged  67 
(Probate  Act JBook^^. C.O.,l772i  Bbommt, 
OaL  <if  Enff raved  ^traita,  p.  40t).  In  bis 
willdatedlS  Oct.  1771,andprOTed  at  London  i 
26  March  1772,  he  described  himself  as  'of 
the  psrieh  of  St.  John,  Hackney,  watch- 
maker/ and  desired  burial  <  in  tiie  same  rank 
wiUi  my  Isfte  dear  wift*  (r^istored  in 
P.  C.  0.,  91,  TaTemer).  He  left  issue  two 
sons,  Edward  and  John,aBd  thiee  unmarried 
Aiughters,  Deborah,  Mary;  and  Elisabeth. 
A  &ught«r  died  at  Haesmey,  aged  50,  in 
1790  {Omt  Mag.  toI.Ix.  pt.  L  p.  477). 
B^ioott  was  a  nonconformist,  and  he  be- 
queathed m  to  the  pastor  (Palmer),  and  IM. 
to  the  poor  of  the  disSentars'  meetmg-house 
in  Mare  Street,  Hackney.  A  mecsotinto 
thiee-quartw  length  portmit  of  Ellkott,  at 
the  age  of  sixtyHwren,  em^red  by  Robert 
Dunkarton  after  Nathaniel  Danee,  was  pub* 
liehed  in  1772,  the  year  of  his  death.  He  is 
represented  ntting.  A  fine  im[»eeBion,  pre- 
sented to  the  Cloaunakers*  Company  by  his 
f^andaim,  Edward  ElUoot^  in  1831,  is  now 
«t  die  Ouildball  (Onuu,  loo.  oit.)  Four 
of  his  letten  to  Dr.  Thmnas  Bueh,  1762-16, 
are  proserrad  in  tbs  British  If  nienm,  AddiL 
(Birch)  MS.  4UU5,  iT.  139  44 }  another  lett^ 


dated  1757  b  Addit.  MS.  28104,  £  86;  see 
also  Addit.  MS.  6200,  t  317. 

Edwabd  EUJ003T,  the  eldest  sou,  haTing 
been  admitted  to  paituenlup  about  17w 
(Baldwuf,  Gmd«  to  Ztrndtntt  1770,  p.  118), 
succeeded  to  his  bther's  business,  and  was 
likewise  sppoistecl  cloekmaker  to  Ae  king 
(Omt.  Mag.  xliv.  687,  638).  He  died  in 
Great  Queen  Street,  London,  8  Feb.  1791 
(tft.  vol  Izi.  vt.  L  pp.  187,  277, 879).  One  of 
hie  s(ms,  Edward  ElUcott,  carried  on  tha 
business  at  Sweeting's  Alley,  and  became 
an  active  member  m  his  c^pany,  heme 
elected  junior  warden  in  1628  and  183^ 
renter  warden  in  1830-2,  Mmior  wardea 
in  1833,  and  master  in  1884,  an  office  he 
continued  to  fill  until  his  death  8  July  18S6» 
at  the  affe  of  sixty-three  ( Amvs  and  OtbBp 
ALL,  p.  89  ;  Geni.  Mag.  new  ser.  Tri.  219). 

(Authorities  as  above ;  Atkins  and  OnralTa 
Some  Aceonnt  of  the  Company  of  Qoekmskers. 
p.  14ft;  Nenrelle  Biographie  «4n4rale,  zT.  893, 
where  Fteoob  anthovities  an  cited;  Wood^ 
Coriodtiea  of  desks  and  Watches,  pn.  187, 138, 
947 ;  Melthnmp'*  Iksatise  on  Wateli  #art,  pp. 
93;  100*  SS4.f  &  G. 

ELLIOT.  [See  alao  Euo^  Euort,  and 
Elliott.] 

ELUOT,  ADAU<d.l700),teaTeUer,wa8, 
according  to  his '  NarratiTe  of  my  Travaila, 
OaptiTity,  and  Eseape  from  Salle,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Fei,'  a  member  of  Caius  Col^ 
1^,  Cambridge,  from  1064  to  1668,  when 
he  took  his  B.A,  degree.  This  much  is  oer- 
;  tain  about  him  {Cantabiygiauet  CfnuhmU, 
i  p.  129),  and  the  charge  subsequently  broufi^ 
against  him  by  his  fBllowHxdlegiaa^  Titus 
(Mtes,  of  having  been  compelled  to  quit  the 
university  in  consequanoe  of  his  deBuekBd 
living,  was  evidently  ftlte.  But  the  rest  at 
hii  career  is  obaevM.  Aecordin;  to  lua  own 
aocoont,  he  travelled  about  m  oontinsat 
for  tiie  next  two  yean,  and  was  retuniag 
to  Edogland  in  June  1670,  whm  he  was 
taken  o^ive  by  the  Mows  and  add  as  a 
slave.  His  description  of  hisM^vity  and 
eecape  ia  thrilling,  but  not  neoeasarilytraa 
in  every  detail.  £i  November  l^ot  reached 
England,  and  fer  the  next  two  years  waa  n 

Srivate  tutor.  In  December  1672  he  was  or- 
ained  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  XiOndoU.  He 
was  then  cbapuin  to  Lord  Over  of  Werke, 
after  whidi  he  offidated  in  Dublin,  until  in 
1679  he  waa  summoned  to  Eiuiand  as  trit- 
nees  in  a  lawsuit  arising ont  ofLordGrey  ui 
Wetke^  will.  He  was  about  to  letnm  to 
Ireland  when  he  was  i^tprehended  On  the 
evidence  of  Oates,  who  aoetued  him  of  hmog 
a  Jesuit  prient,  and  ah  apostate  to  Mahovtte- 
draism.  Elliot  gained  his  diaclisige  witiuut 
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beinig  beoaght  to  trial,  but  was  reappce headed 
in  Dalilin  lot  abtuing  Oatea,  ud  mad.  2fMl 
In  168S  lie  Imiu^t  ui  acUtm  wunst  Oatee 
for  d^unation  of  character,  auf  gained  20L 
damages.  Elliot's  '  Apologia  pro  vHft  Sui  * 
was  pnUished  in  the  same  year;,  it  is  aarcas- 
ticalfy  entitled  <A.  Modeet  Vindioation  of 
Titus  Oatea  the  SaJamanca  Doctor  from  Per- 
juiy,'  and  containa  the '  JiarratiTe'  mentioned 
abovej  Gates's  depOMtioaB,Bnd  an  account  of 
the  trial  between  him  and  Elliot.  It  is  evi- 
dently more  ingenioiu  than  veracious,  and 
the  'Narrative  was  amuungly  burlesqued 
by  Bartholomew  Lane,  a  partisan  of  Gates, 
in '  A  Vindioation  of  Dr.  TitofOateBfroni  two 
Scurrilous  libels '  (1683). 

rn»  HodflitinildlMfeloft  QUtkood  abovs.] 

U  0.  a 

ELLIOT,  SiK  CHARLES  Q801-1876), 
admiral,  son  of  the  Biffht  Hon.  jSugh  Elliot 
rq.T.],  and  uepbewof  Gilbert  Elliot,  first  earl  of 
Minto  [q.v.1  was  bom  in  1801,  probab^  at 
Dresden,  where  his  fiUlier  was  then  the  ann- 
lish  minister.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1816, 
and  in  1816  was  midshipman  of  the  Minden  at 
the  bombardment  of  Algiers.  After  servtag' 
in  the  East  Indies  and  on  the  coast  01 
Africa,  be  was  made  lieutenant  on  11  June 
1822,  and  served  in  that  capacity  in  the 
Hussar  on  the  Jamaica  station.  In  April 
1826  he  was  promoted  to  be  commander  of 
the  hoqiital  snip  at  Port  Boyal,and  was  ad- 
vanced to  post  ank  on  28  Aug.  182a  fVou 
that  tame  he  TirtoaUy  retired  man  the  navy, 
being  actively  and  aunost  continuously  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  foreign  or  oolo- 
nial  office.  From  1830  to  1833  he  watt  pro- 
tector of  alaTee  in  Ooiana.  In  1831,  wiien 
eommisuonen  were  ^pointed  to  superin- 
tend afiturs  of  trade  in  China,  Elliot  went 
as  thmr  secretary,  and  in  June  1836  became 
chief  supeiintendent  and  plenipotentiary.  It 
was  just  at  thb  time  tbi^t  the  Chinese  de* 
cidea  on  putting  a  stop  to  the  opium  traffic, 
always  illegal;  but  as  the  Englisn  merchants 
found  it  too  lucrative  read^  to  give  up, 
smogglingto  an  enormous  extent  still  con-  , 
tinufio.  Elliot  had  from  the  first  seen  that 
theae  oonfliotiiig  detenninatbos  must  lead . 
to  sraiouB  disturbance,  and  as  aaly  aa  No- 
vember 1837  had  written  home  advising  Uut 
■  special  commis8i<m  should  be  sent  out  to 
arrange  the  business.  Thehomegovemment  j 
Delected  to  do  thia  or  to  send  any  spetnal 
inatractiona.  lliesmng^Iii^wentonbndcly; 
the  Chinese  authorities  grew  more  and  more 
determined,  and  at  last,  with  threats  of  vio- 
boce  which  there  were  no  means  of  resist- 
ing, demanded  that  all  the  opium  on  the 
Dotat  should  be  delivwed  up  to  be  destroyed. 


Aa  the  only  posuUe  meaas  <tf  jvevrating  a 
general  massacre,  Elliot  ordered  the  ships  to 
comply  witL  th»  demand,  and  opium  to  the 
vahie  of  upwaids  vi  four  millions  sterling 
wae  aecotdiagly  sumeadered  and  buraL  AO 
trade  was  meantime  prohihited,and  thedeath 
of  a  Chinaman,  slain  in  a  casual  fight  with 
some  Engli^  sailors,  made  a  further  ground 
<of  quarrel.  Not  only  was  trade  prohibited, 
but  tiw  Chinese  were  forbidden  to  oring  sup- 
pliee  of  any  kind  to  tbe  resident  EaxUm. 
Thia  stoi^ageof  suppUes  wae  stiictly  en^rced 
:  by  some  war  junlut  and  Elliot,  strengthened 
by  the  airiviu  of  the  VoUgie  firigate,  gave 
orders  for  these  to  be  dispen»d ;  at  the  same 
time  he  deelaxed  the  port  and  river  of  Can- 
ton to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade.  InJanuaiy 
' 1840  active  hoatilitieB  began,  virtually  under 
the  directicm  of  i^ot,  acting  in  ms  civil 
capacity  and  in  concert  with  his  oousin,  Rear- 
admiral  George  Elliot  [q^  v.],  and  afterwards 
with  Sir  James  John  Gordon  Bremer  [q.  v.], 
by  whom  the  Bogue  forts,  commanding  the 
passage  of  the  Canton  river,  were  taken  and 
destroyed;  ai^ter  which  Elliot  was  able  to 
ffioncludfi  a  preliminary  treaty  with  the  Chi- 
nese local  SHthoritiea.  By  both  governments 
was  this  treaty  disavowed.  I^e  war  b^;an 
afresh,  and  the  troops  were  on  the  point  of 
storming  Canton,  when  Elliot,  interpoaiiw, 
adouttcd  it  to  a  ransom  of  lf2oO,000A  It 
was  his  last  action  aa  agent  m  China,  Ifr. 
Pottinger  arriving  to  supersede  him. 

Elliot  waa  afterwards  charg£  d  affiurea  in 
Texaa  184a-6*govemor  4^  Bermuda  1846-64, 
of  Trinidad  1854-6,  andofSt.Helena  1863-9. 
In  1866  he  was  nominated  a  civU  E.C.B. 
His  naval  promotions  during  this  time  were 
atex^  honorary,  on  the  retired  list ;  he  be- 
came rear-admiral  2  May  1666,  vice-admiral 
16  Jan.  1862,  and  admiral  12  Sept.  1866. 
He  died  at  Witteycombe,  Ex^Cer,  on  0  Sept. 
1876. 

[CBynw'aKav.  Biog^Diet.|  Tuhs,  Id  Sept. 
1876 ;  Walpola'a  Hist,  of  fki^and,  v,  290.] 

.    J.  K.  L. 

ELLIOT,  Snt  GEOBGE  (1784-1863), 
admiral,  second  son  of  Gilbert  Elliot,  first 
eaxl  of  Hinto  [q.  v.],  was  bom  on  1  Aug. 
176^  and  entered  the  navy  in  1794  on  board 
tha  St.  Oemge  with  Captain  Foley,  whom 
he  sttceesaiTehr  foUowed  to  the  mitanota, 
Goliath,  and  Elephant..  He  was  thus,  as  a 
youngster^present  in  both  of  Hotham's  ao 
tions  off  Toulon,  in  the  battle  of  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  and  in  that  of  the  Nile  [see  roi.BT, 
Sib  ThomasI.  He  was  promoted  to  be  lieur 
tenant  on  12  Aug.  1800,  and  in  1801  served 
in  tbe  San  Jraef  and  St.  Geor^  under  Lord 
Nelaon'a  fiagi  thoo^  not  having  uiy  im«^ 
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diate  part  in  the  battle  of  Copenhagen.  Jn 
AprilldOS  he  waa  promoted  to  be  ccanman- 
der,  and  in  May  160S  went  out  tothe  Mediter- 
ranean as  aTolunteerwith  Nelson  in  the  Vic- 
tory. OnlOJoly  NelsonappoiDtedhimtothe 
Tenu^ant  sloop,  and  on  1  Aug.poeted  him  to 
the  Maidstone  nigat^  though  owing  to  some 


till 3  Jan.  1604  (Ntbon  Despatchat,  T.  ISO,' 
184).  He  was  Portly  afterwards  attached  to 
the  squadron  off  Cadis,  nader  Sir  Richard  Stra-' 
chBn,at  which  time  Nelson,  in  writing  to  Lord 
Mhnto,  said :  '  I  assure  ^ou,  on  my  word  of 
honour,  that  George  Elliot  is  at  this  moment 
one  of  the  veir  best  officers  in  our  service,  and . 
his  ship  is  in  high  order '  (ib.  t.  860).  During  1 
the  War  Elliot  continued  aetirely  employed  | 
on  the  home  station,  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  East  Indies ;  at  the  rednction  of  Jara  in 
August  1811,  and  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Borneo  pirates  in  June  1813.  From  1837  to 
1830  he  commanded  the  Victoi^  guu^ship 
at  Portsmouth,  and  in  Sept.  1880  was  nomi- 
nated a  O.B.,and  on  10  Jan.  1837  Was  advanced 
toflagrank.  He wasU.P,iiirBoAbuTgluhii« 
1833-6,  when  he  was  defeated ;  was  aecretaiy 
of  the  admiralty  from  SO  Not.  1880  to  Dee. 
1 834,  and  a  l(nrd  commissioner  fVom  that  time 
till,  in  September  1837,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command-in-chief  at  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope.  This  he  heh)  till  Feb.  1840,  when  he 
Was  sent  on  to  China,  to  be  at  once  com- 
mander-in-chief and  joint  plenipotentiai^ 
witlt  Captain  Charles  Elliot  v.]  His 
health,  however,  ffave  way,  and  m  November 
he  was  compelled  to  in\''alid.  He  was  com- 
manderat  the  Nore  1843-61,  and  became,  in 
course  of  seniority,  vice-admiral  on  13  M^ 
1847,  and  admiral  on  6  March  1868.  He 
was  transferred  to  the  reserved  half-pay  list 
in  1855.  In  Not.  1862  he  was  made  a 
KCB.  He  died  sfter  a  protraeted  illness  in 
London  on  24  June  1803. 

He  married,  in  1810,  EUsaOecilia,  daughter 
of  Mr.  James  Ness  of  Osgodby  in  Yorkshiro, 
and  had  a  numerous  family ;  his  eldest  son, 
Admiral  Sir  George  Augustus  KUiot,  K.C.B. 
(1812-18  Dec.  1901),  was  commander-in- 
chief  at  Portsmouth  1876-8. 

[O'Bvrne's  Nav.  liiog.  Diet.;  Times,  2fi  Jane 
1863 ;  NicoUs'g  Nelson  Despatches,  tna.  (sm 
Imlex  at  end  of  vol.  vil.)!  J.  K.  L. 

ELLIOT,  Sir  GILBERTi  Lobd  Mihto 
<1651-1718),  judge,  of  the  family  of  Eliot  of 
Cnigend,  waa  born  in  1661,  being  the  eldest 
son  of  Gavin  EHotofMidfem  Hill,  Roxburgh- 
shin,  For  msttjf  years  he  mctised  suecsss- 
fuUy  as  a  writerin  Edinburgh.  In  1670,  when 
William  Veltch,  the  covenanting  minister, 
who  afterwards  remained  his  lifelong  fVtend, 
WIS  arrested  and  tried  for  his  nonconnruitv, 


Eliot  was  his  agent.ftndwentspecially  to  Jjord 
Shaftesbtiry  to  protest  against  the  ill^atity 
of  the  i>ro<»edin^  against  Veiteh.   He  suo- 
c«eded  in  procuring-  a  royal  order  to  stay  the 
proceedings  a^inet  Veiteh,  and  thus  became 
well  thought  of  by  the  whij^  leaders.  Vtliile 
the  Eari  of  Atgyll  lay  in  prison  he  acted  far 
him,  and  by  great  ^romptitode  aeoored  his 
escape  before  sentence  was  prononnced  upoa 
him.    He  became  deeply  implicated  in  the 
subsequent  plote  against  James,  went  over  to 
Holland  to  prepare  for  the  Earl  of  .-VTvyll's 
rising,  acted  as  clerk  to  the  council  which  the 
rebels  held  at  Rotterdam,  collected  funds 
amon^  tiie  oharehee  of  Geneva  and  Germany 
for  u  rising  in  Scotland,  and,  returning  to  Scot- 
land, was  aetuaUy  m  antts  with  the  earL  He 
escaped  b^  flight,  hut  was  convicted  and  suf- 
fered forfeiture  before  the  iusticesonl?  March, 
and  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  court  of 
justiciary  on  16  July  1686  {Acts  Scats  Pari. 
viii.  342,  4ftO,  x\,  269,  462;  Fototaiithall, 
Deoitioru,  i.  366 ;  WoimcMj  Suffirinpa  <if 
CAurdiofSeotktndfiv.SSO).  Havingobtained 
the  Toyal-mrdon  he  appHed  on  8  Not.  1687 
for  adm  ission  tothe  Faculty  of  Adrocates» but 
failmg  to  -pua  the  re^uitea  examinatiom  he 
attempted  it  a^in  with  soeeess  on  14  July 
1688,  and  was  admitted  adTOcate  on  22  Nov. 
following.  Having  been  active  in  the  Prince 
of  Orange's  party,  and  a  member  of  the  depu- 
tation from  Scotland  which  invited  him  to 
land  in  England,  his  forfeiture  was  rescinded 
by  act  of  parliament  on  S2  July  lOOO,  and  in 
1693  he  was  knighted  and  appointed  clerk 
to  the  privy  council.  He  now  enjoyed  alaige 
practice,  and,  though  a  member,  was  allowed 
to  plead  before  parliament  (Fouittjjnball, 
7)«!M«»M,i.476;  A'ofM,230),  Hewascreated 
a  baronet  in  1700  and  a  judge  of  the  coort  of 
session,  in  snecession  to  Lord  Phesdo,  with 
the  title  of  Lord  Hiiito,  on  38  June  1706,  and 
was  also  a  member  of  we  coArt  of  jvsticiaiy. 
Vwm  1703  he  represented  in'parli&muit  the 
county  of  Roxbui^jB^h.  and  his  return  waa 
petitioned  against  in  i710.   He  waa  a  com- 
missioner of  supply  in  several  years  from  1696, 
and  opposed  the  abolition  of  the  separate  Scots 
parliament.   He  died  on  1  May  1718.  He 
was  twice  married :  lirst,  to  Helen  Stephen- 
son, by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  and, 
secondly,  to  Jean,  daughter  of  Sir  Andrew 
Carra,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Gilbert 
(^1693-1766),  who  is' separately  noticed. 

.  [BrustoaaDdHaig'8SenatorSnp.480;  BurtooV 
Hist,  of  Scotland;  Acts  Scou  Pari.;  Veitch's 
Memoirs,  p.  99 ;  liUttrell's  Diary ;  Carstares 
State  Papers,  625;  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir 
Gilbert  EUiot,  First  Earl  ofMinto,  from  1716  to 
1808,  edited  by  the  ConntesnofSIiDto,  1374.1 
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EUjIOT,  Sie  gilbert,  Lord  5f  into 
(1693-1766),  Scotch  judge,  onlv  son  of  Gil- 
bert Elliot,  lord  Minto  (1051-1718),  by  Jean 
Carre  of  Cayen,  his  second  wife,  was  bom  in 
XWS  or  1694.  He  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted advocate  on  26  July  1716.  On  his 
GUilm'B  death  in  1718  he  succeeded  him  as 
aeoond  baronet.  In  1733  he  was  elected 
M.P.foTBoxburghshire.  He  represented  that 
county  till  1726,  when  he  was  raised  to  the 
bench,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Grant  of 
CuUen.  Following  his  father's  example,  he 
assumed  the  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Minto, 
He  was  named  a  lord  ofjusticiaryonlSSept. 
1733  in  succession  to  Sir  William  Caldei^ 
wood  of  Polton,  and  succeeded  Charles  Er^ 
skine  of  Tinwald  as  justice  clrak  on  S  May 
1763.  He  held  both  these  oflices  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  somewhat 
<  suddenly  at  Minto  on  16  April  1766. 

Elliot  wu  not  Bpeeialfy  eminent  aa  a 
judge,  but  he  was  widely  known  and  had 
gnat  influence  in  his  own  day.  He  was  an 
aeoompUahad  man,  extremely  well  Versed  in 
Italianliteiature,  and  an  excellent  musician. 

ia  aaid  to  have  &tat  introduced  the  Ger- 
man flute  to  Scotland,  a  doubtful  statement 
also  made  about  his  son  Gilbert.  He  was 
an  ewer  agriculturist,  and  was  one  of  the 
mambeiB  of  an  Edinburgih  'committee  of 
taste  for  the  improvement  of  the  town,'  He 
was  instrumental  in  introducing  many  im- 
prorementainto  the  county  of  B^ucburgh,  and 
the  noble  trees  that  still  shade  the  glens  at 
Minto  were  planted  by  him.  He  was  an  eager 
•upportMoflheHanoreriansuccession.  Dur- 
ing the  rising  of  1746  a  P&rtr  of  the  high- 
landers  on  the  march  to  England  suddenly 
appeaiedlwfbretlie  house.  His  daughter  Jean 
.(l727f-1805,  authoress  of  the  'Flowers  of 
the  Forest  *)  with  great  presence  oi  mind 
rushed  to  meet  thevisitors  and  treated  them 
as  welcome  guests,  while  Elliot  betook  him- 
self in  all  hAste  to  some  near  craigs,  where 
he  lay  concealed  among  the  brushwood.  The 
rebels,  satisfied  with  their  hospitable  recep- 
tion, departed  without  inquinng  too  care- 
fully after  Elliot,  who  used  to  say  that  *  be 
owed  his  life '  on  this  occasion  to  nis  daugh- 
ter, a  reflection  which  is  somewhat  of  an  un- 
founded libel  on  the  highlanders. 

Elliot  married  Helen  Stewart  of  Allan- 
baidc,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  fiunily  of  sons 
and  daughters.  Of  these  several  attained 
distinction.  Gilbert  [q.  v.]  and  Jane  [q.  v.] 
were  eminent  in  literature.  .Tohn  [q.  v.J  was 
the  nilor  who  destroyed  Thurot's  expedition 
(28  Feb.  1700).  Andrew  was  the  last  English 
governor  of  New  York.  He  nsed  to  tell  a 
story,  slight  in  Itself,  but  characteristic  of  the 
time  ana  of  his  bther.  Andrew  when  a 


objected  to  the  boiled  mutton  which  eeema 
to  have  been  the  eternal  Scoteh  dinner  dish 
of  the  period.  The  judge  heard  the  complaint 
almost  •mHi  horror,  and  ordered  the  servant 
to  give  the  lad  boiled  mutton  for  break&st, 
dinner,  and  supper  till  he  learned  to  like  it. 

[Bmnton  and  Haig's  Senators  of  the  OoUega 
of  Jii8tice,jp.  fiOO  ;  I^y  Minte's  life  and  Let- 
ters of  Fiflt  Earl  of  Minte  (1874),  vol  t..  Intro- 
duction; Anderson's  Seottish  Nation,  li.  18S; 
Foster's  Collectanea  G-enealos  '\CA  i  Members  of 
FOrUamflnt,  Sootland;  Seota  Mag.  April  17S0, 
p.  23S.]  F.  W-T. 

TlTf.T.TftT  SiK  GILBERT,  third  baronet 
of  Minto  (1722-1777),  statesman^hiloeo- 
pher,  and  poet,  son  of  Sir  Gilbert  EUiot,  se- 
cond baronet  and  lord  of  session  (1693-1766) 
rq.T.],byHelen,daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Stuart, 
baronet,  of  Allanbank,  and  a  brother  of  Jane 
Elliot  [q.  v.],  was  bom  in  September  1729, 
and  after  attending  Dalkeith  gtaaaaat  aohool 
entered  the  unirecBity  of  Edinbuiyh  and  saV 
sequently  studied  at  Leyden.  Dr.  Thomas 
SomerriUe,  who  was  minister  (rfMinto  parish, 
mentions  that  he  was '  a  distinguished  clas- 
sical scholar  *  (Ovm  Life  ontf  Tmei,  p.  120), 
and  he  himself  states  mat  he  '  had  read  over 
alm(»t  all  the  classics,  both  Greek  and  Latin ' 
Hjetter  to  Hume,  19  Feb.  1761,  inBuSTOK*i 
Life,  i.  326).  He  was  called  to  the  Sooteh 
bar  18  Dec.  1742.  His  profession  proved  un- 
congenial to  him  (Letter  to  Baron  Mure, 
38  June  1742,  in  Caldwell  Pa^a,  ii.  28). 
He  wa.<4  appointed  the  flrst  shenff-substitute 
of  Roxburghshire,  probably  through  his  fa- 
ther's influence.  In  1763  he  entered  parlia- 
ment as  member  for  Selkirkshire,  was  re- 
elected in  1 762,  and  in  1766  heexchangedSel- 
kirkahire  for  hie  native  county  of  Roxbut|rh, 
whichher^reaentedtillhisdeath.  InlTSOlM 
becamelordof  theadmiralty,  waa  l<Mrd  of  the 
treasury  1761-2,  waatreasurerof  the  chamber 
1762-70,  in  1767  keeper  of  the  signet  in  Scot* 
land,  and  treasurer  of  the  navy  from  1770  to 
death.  On  the  death  of  hia  father  in  1700 
he  succeeded  him  in  the  baronetcy.  Horace 
Walpole  characterised  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  as 
'  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.'  The  testimony  ail  to  his  orato- 
rical gifts,  though  coloured  by  naUonal  par- 
tiality, it  undeniable.  Robertson  the  histo- 
rian told  Somerville  that  no  one  in  the  house 
excelled  him  in  *  acuteneee  of  reaaoning  and 
practical  information,'  and  BoaweU  quotes 
bis  elocution  as  a  model  for  Scoteh  orators. 
He  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
debateon  the  proposed  extension  of  the  militia 
to  Scotland  in  1761,  and  in  the  diseussiona 
on  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes  from  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1769.  At  first  he  was  a  sup- 
portei*  of  the  party  of  Pitt  and  the  GRnvillra, 
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but  afterwarcls  }ie  became  an  adherent  of  the 
party  of  Lord  Bute,  whom  he  endeavoured 
iinauccessfuUy  to  reconcile  with  Pitt.  J^at- 
terly  hu  h>.>came  the  special  con&dant  f»f 
George  ni,  and  if  not  bii*  adviser  and  mentor 
in  his  political  policy,  the  chief  advocate  of 
that  ;policv.   On  the  occasion  of  the  London 
riots  in  1^71  he  appeared  in  the  House  of 
Conunons  as  the  king's  special  ambassador, 
and,  by  an  inflammatory  speech  in  r^^rd  to 
ihe  threatened  liberties  of  the  house,  virtually 
overruled  North  asd  carried  a  decision  to  ^ 
which  North  was  opposed,  but  to  which  he  ' 
could  not  object.    He  eunported  the  kiur  in  , 
his  unhappy  policy  towams  America,  "when  ■ 
in  177G  a  conciliatory  motion  was  introduced  j 
tQ  allow  the  colonies  to  tax.  themselves,  Elliot, 
by  bringing  the  royal  influence  to  bear  on 
the.  Bedford  party,  secured  a  large  majority 
against  the  motion. 

.  £lliot  continued  to  retain  his  interest  in 
literature  and  philosophy^  and  not  only  ear 
joyed  the  ac^ujaintance  of  the  principal  Ute* 
rary  celebrities  of  the  day  in  Lonaon,  but 
nun^bered  among  his  special  friends  the  lead- 
iiijf  mi  mU'i  rt  df  (he  literary  circle  in  Edin- 
buf^'li.  He  WW-  'neof  the  original  members 
'Of  tLi<^  F  ikiT  f 'lull,  instituted  in  Edinburgh  in 
l7t^--  ll>>nit'  .-iiil'mitted  to  him  his  manu- 
script «f  llu'  tragedy  of  'Douglas,'  Robert- 
son iif  Ilia  '  Hixkiry  of  Charles  V,'  and  Hume 
of  kin  '  r>i.iln)jii.  H  of  Natural  Relipon.*  For 
tiie-i'' '  I 'inl  I  i;jsii.  -/ which  were  written  in  1751, 
UuLu<j  ^vL^tu'd  lilUiot  to  assist  him  in  the  part, 
of  Cleanthes,  which  represented  to  a  g^t 
extent  Elliot's  philosophical  position.  This 
he  declined  to  do,  and  on  returning  the  pa- 
pers wrote  a  long  criticism  on  the '  Dialoffuee,' 
and  also  of  mime's  general  theory  of  im- 
presw>ns  and  ideas,  the  rough  draft  of  which 
was  published  by  Professor  Dugald  Stewart 
in  the  notes  to  his  '  Preliminary  Dissertation 
on  the  Progress  of  Philosophy^'  contributed 
to  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  with  the 
remark  that '  this  careless  fragment  exhibits 
an  interesting  specimen  of  the  progress  mnde 
in  Scotland  among  the  higher  cmsses  seventy 
years  ago,  not  pnfy  in  sound  philosophy  but 
in  purity  of  style.  It  was  chiefly  on  account 
of  l^lliot's  advjce  that  Hume  refrained  from 
publisliiiig  the  'Dialogues'  during  his  life- 
time. Somerville  states  that  Elliot  showtnl 
a.  *  miirk(>d  disapprobation  of  the  sceptical 
philosophy.'  He  was  an  elder  of  the  kirk  of 
Scotland  and  a  member  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, though  ou  friendly  terms  with  sceptics. 
Hume  and  Baron  Mure  shared  throiwiout 
life  his  spocial  intimacy.  In  1764  Hume 
apidied  to  Elliot  to  use  his  iuHuence  to  secure 
tor  him  the  proper  credentials  and  appoint- 
jnmU  of  secretary  to  the  embaasy  in  Paris 


In  1764  He  consulted  Hume  regarding  the 
education  of  his  sons  there,  who,  lieAides  i^e- 
lecting  for  them  a  suitable  academy,  was  ac- 
customed to  visit  them  reguUrly,  and  writo 
their  father  detailed  accounts  of  their  welfare 
and  progress.  Horace  Wal|>ole  made  use  of 
the  journal  of  Elliot  in  bis  'Hemoirs  of 
George  III.'  Elliot  is  said  to  have  left  a 
mauuecript  volume  of  poems,  but  only  a  few 
of  his  verses  have  been  published..  He  is 
sometimes  wrongly  credited  with  the  author- 
ship of  the  song  '  Shepherd  "Adonis,"  which 
appeared  in  Ramsay's '  Tea  Table  Miscellany ' 
in  1724,  when  he  was  only  two  years  of  age. 
Equally  erroneous  is  of  course  also  the  state- 
ment that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
German  flute  into  his  country  in  X73o,  a  re- 
mark that  has  also  been  made  about  his 
father.  His  fame  as  a  song-writer  rests  upon 
'  Amynta,'  beginning, 

Hy  she^  I  neglected.  I  broke  my  sboep  hook, 

styled  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  *  the  beautiftil 
pastoral  song.'  It  was  printed  in  the  first 
volume  of  Yair'a  *  Charmer,'  1749.  In  vol.  ii. 
ofJohnson's  'ScotsHusicalMuseum'itwas, 
by  a  mistake  of  the  printer,  published  undfflr 
the  title  *  My  Apron  Dearie,  that  being  the 
name  ofthetuneto  which  itwasset.  Elliot's 
verses  on  Colonel  Gardiner,  killed  at  Preston- 
pans  in  1746, '  Twas  at  the  Hour  of  Dark 
Midnight,'  were  printed  In  vol.  ill.  of  John- 
son's '  Scots  Musical  Museum '  to  the  tune 
of '  Sawnie's  Pipe.'  The  '  Fanny*  of  the  song 
was  Colonel  Gudiner's  daughter  mchmond, 
authoress  of 'Anna  and  Edgar,  or  Love  and 
Ambition,  a  Tale/  Edinburgh,  1781.  9cane 
stanzas  entitled  '  Thouehts  occasioned  by  the 
Funeral  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Suther- 
land in  Holyrood  House,'  published  in  'Scotft 
Magazine'  28  Oct.  1766,  with  the  editoriul 
note, '  composed  we  believe  by  a  person  ol" 
distinction,  were  republished  in  *  Censura 
Literaria,'  voL  vlil.,  wnere  they  are  attributed 
by  Sir  Edward  Bridges  to  Sir  GUbert  Elliot. 
On  account  of  declining  health  Elliot  went 
to  reside  at  Marseilles,  where  hediedll  Jan. 
1777.  He  married  in  1746Agne8,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Hugh  Dalrvmple,  secoad  son 
of  the  first  baronet  of  HaTles,  who  assumed 
the  additional  names  of  Melgund  and  Kin- 
nynmoand  on  succeeding  to  the  eetatas  of 
Melnind  in  Forfarslure  and  Kinnynmoiind 
in  fife.  A  sprightly  letter  of  Ls!dy  EUiot 
to  Hume  is  published  in  Burton's  'Life  of 
Hume'  (ii.  446S\  He  had  six  children. 
His  eldest  son,  Gilbrrr,  first  earl  of  Minto, 
and  his  second,  Hugh,  are  separately  noticed. 

[Life  of  Oilbert,  flrat  «arl  of  Uioto.  by  the 
Conntess  of  Minto;  Burton's  Life  of  Humu; 
Caldwell  Papers  (BannatyBeCla,b);  HorftceWnl. 
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VoWb  Letten;  SteDhooM'a  notes  to  JobnaoD'* 
8eotiHiui«d  Mntram;  SMnarnUe'a  Owo  Life 
ami  Timw ;  Jmn^  Bdgn  of  Oeonte  III.} 
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ELUOT,  Sib  GILBERT,  flnt  Eabl  of 
Mnrro  {1751-1814),  goTBmoFjwneral  of 
India,  cldeBt  aon  of  Sir  OUImrt  Elliot,  third 
baronet,  <rf  Hinto,  in  Roxburghshire  (1732- 
1777)  [q.T.],l^  Amie8,aauj^ter  of  Hugh  Dal- 
XTmple  Murray  Kynyninound,  was  bom  on 
38  April  1761,  and  was  educated  first  under  a 
private  tutor,  and  afterwards  (1764-1766)  at 
the  Pension  Hilitaire,  Fontainebleau,  where 
he  was  a  schoolfellow  of  Mirabeau,  David 
Hume,  then  at  Paris,  acting  as  his  guardian. 
Thewintersof 1766  and  1767 he  spent  in  Edin- 
hni^h,  attending  the  lectures  on  civil  law, 
moral  and  natural  philosophy,  humanity,  his- 
tory, and  rhetoric.  In  1768  he  entered  Christ 
Ghuzch,  Oxford,  as  a  sentleman  commoner. 
Sferefaeseenutohaveohieflyoccupied  himself 
withsportandsociety.  Partofl770hespentin 
Paris,  where  he  attracted  the  notice  ofMadame 
dnOe&nd  and  other  celebrities,  and  the  vaca- 
tion of  1778on  the  Rhine.  In  1769 he  had  en- 
tered Lincoln's  Inn,  and  on  4  Hay  1774  he 
was  called  to  the  bar.^  He  went  the  northern 
dicnit,  and  soon  obtained  a  certain  amoant  of 
practice.  Jn  1776  he  was  returned  to  parlia- 
ment for  Morpeth,  and  from!  777  to  1 784 sat  for 
Roxburghshire.  Though  a  whig,  he  favoured' 
the  American  war,and  therefcnregave  a  general 
support  to  the  government.  By  1782,  how- 
ever, he  had  become  convinced  that  the  revolt 
could  no  lon^r  be  suppressed,  and  went  over 
to  the  op^ition.  About  this  time  he  made 
the  aojuaintance,  which  afterwards  ripened 
into  friendship,  of  Burke.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  he  was  compelled  by  symptoms  of 
pnlaumary  diaeaae  to  leave  England  for  Nice, 
when  he  irinteied,  returning  to  England 
oompletaty  mnstated  in  health  in  the  follow- 
jag  summer.  On  his  return  to  London  he 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Mirabeau, 
then  staying  in  England,  whom  he  enter* 
tatned  at  Bath  and  Minto.  Having  on  the 
dissolution  of  parliament  (SG  March  1784) 
USioi  to  win  a  seat,  he  occupied  his  leisure 
in  prepuing,  with  Burke,  the  case  against 
"Warren  Hastings  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  In 
September  1786  he  was  returned  to  parlia- 
ment for  Berwick.  On  8  Feb.  1787  he  gave 
notice  of  motion  on  the  snlject  of  Impey's 
conduct  while  chief  justice  of  Fort  Wiluam. 
The  motion,  however,  did  not  come  on  until 
13  Dec.  Elliot  then  in  an  eloquent  speech 
opened  the  case  against  SirElijafa  Impeyf^q.  v.], 
cna^ng  him  with  perversion  of 'justice  in 
Tarions  instances,  and  particularly  in  the  ease 
of  Bfahwraja  Nuncomar,  whom  ne  had  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  fb^eiy.  His  motion  that 
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his  complaint  aminst  Sir  Elijah  Impey  be 
received  and  laid  on  the  table  was  carried. 
The  proceedings  were  protracted  until  7  May 
1788,  when  Euliot  made  a  second  elaborate 
speech  on  the  question,  being  supported  1^ 
Burke.  The  dM>ate  was  adjourned  and  m 
opened  b^  Elliot  the  next  day.  At  the  close 
of  an  animated  diaooMMm  the  motion  va» 
lost  66  to  78.  The  caee  against  Imper 
has  recently  been  subjected  to  careful  exami- 
nation by  Sir  James  Fitxjamee  Stephen,  in 
two  remarkably  able  volumes,  entitled  *The 
Ston^  of  Nuncomar  and  the  Impeadiment  of 
Sir  Elnafalmpey,'in  which  it  is  conclusivdy 
proved  that  there  was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence 
to  support  the  chorgee '  insinuated  rather  than 
alleged'  1^  Elliot.  His  attack  on  Impey 
rai^  the  reputation  of  Elliot  with  his  party 
so  high  that  he  was  put  forward  on  two  oc- 
casions as  a  candidate  for  the  speakership, 
first  on  6  Jan.  1789  gainst  Orenvilie,  and 
secondly  on  9  Junelbllowing  against  Adding- 
ton.  On  both  ooMnons  he  was  beaten.  At 
the  ^neral  electim  of  1790  he  was  retumed 
for  Helston,  ComwaU.  On  10  May  mi  he 
moved  the  t^mI  of  the  Test  Act,  so  far  as 
it  applied  to  Scotland,  but  the  motioa  was 
lost.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion Elliot  declared  ene^vticaUy  against  the 
policy  of  Fox,  and  endeavomred  to  detach 
the  Duke  of  Portland  from  the  influence  of 
that  statesman.  On  6  July  1798  be  received 
the  degree  of  D.O.L.  from  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford. In  the  following  September  he  was  ap- 
pointed civil  ctHMunissioner  at  Toulon,  where 
he  arrived  about  the  middle  of  November, 
and  at  once  opened  his  commission.  By  the 
20th  of  thefollowingmonth,  however,  Toulon 
had  ceased  to  be  in  ue  posBMUon  the  Eng- 
lish. Elliot  then  proceeded  to  Finance,  where 
he  made  anugements  for  the  relief  of 
refugees  from  Toulon,  and  endeavoured  to 
animate  the  Italian  states  to  a  taxm  ^gtnous 
resistance  to  the  French,  It  was  now  de- 
cided, with  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
assume  the  protectorate  of  Corsica.  Elliot 
on  19  June  1794  assumed  provisionally  vice- 
regal powers,  though  he  did  not  receive  his 
oommisBion  from  the  British^ovemment  until 
1  Oct.  He  p>vemed  oonstitutMuaUy,  open- 
ing the  pariiament  of  the  island  on  25  Nov. 
1796.  By  making  Poczo  di  Bo^  president 
of  the  council  of  state,  he  alienated  Qeneral 
Paoli,  who  oonspired  for  the  expuIsioD  of  the 
Irtish  from  tbo  island,  but  was  himself  ex- 
p^ed  by  Elliot.  £lliot*apoli^wastomake 
Ooiuea  the  centte  erf  British  inflaence  inthe 
Meditefiinean,  and  his  onnmlssion  invested 
him  with  a  geaenl  control  over  the  move- 
ments of  the  fleet.  It  was  by  his  direction 
that  Ndaon  in  July  1796  seiaed  the  harbour 
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•Dd  fiirtBaf  PortD  Femio  in  the  isle  ci  Glb% 
bfmT  of  counterpoiae  to  the  recent  occupa- 
tion of  Leghorn  by  the  Fnamh.  In  Septem^- 
bei;  hovever,  he  ivoeived  from  the  Duke  of 
Portland  s  despatch  directing  him  to  with- 
dnw  from  Corsica,  and  he  accordingly  eva- 
eoated  the  island  on  26  Oct.,  and  betook  him- 
■a^  to  I7iu>les,  where  he  met  with  a  splendid 
reeepiion  man  the  court.  Here  he  remaisied 
taiM  15  Jan.  1797,  when  he  sailed  tor  Eng' 
land,  where  he  landed  on  15  Mardi  179@. 
In  the  following  October  he  was  raised  to 
the  peenge  by  the  tiUe  ttf  Banm  Minto  of 
Hhrte^  ht  the  county  of  Boxhanh.  On 
10  Bln9(&  1799  he  debvered  in  the  House  of 
Losdi  m  weighty  speech  on  the  union  with 
Ireland,  which  he  eupported  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  it  afforded  the  only  meani  of 
efieottnlly  controlling  the  mntual  ammositiee 
of  caAolie  and  proteetant.  Jn  the  follow* 
ine  June  he  waa  appointed  envoy  extra- 
orainarv  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the 
court  01  Vienna,  wfaere  his  strenuous  efforts 
to  iiufuee  energy  into  the  conduct  of  the  war 
ndth  France  were  uxsucoeeefuL  He  obtained, 
aideed,  on  30  June  1800  the  conclo^on  of 
tt  tzeaty  of  alliance,  offenuve  and  defensive, 
br  which  the  emperor  engaged,  in  considera- 
tkm  «f  a  Bahudy  a£  S,QQO/mOL,  not  to  make 
paaoe  without  the  eoneenb  of  hii  BiitanBie 
M^esty.  This  treaty,  however,  ma  broken 
hf  tin  treicty  of  Lvn6nlle  on  9  Feb.  1801, 
aw  ESUot  acoordingly  was  nealled.  He 
aBrived  in  London  at  uie  end  of  November 
1801.  In  Febmsry  180S  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  and  also  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  On  the  forma- 
tion of  the  whig  minietry  in  1806  Elliot  re- 
caved  the  office  of  president  of  the  board  <tf 
control,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  go- 
i^eAior^general  of  India.  HesailedfromEng* 
land  eany  in  Ftibraaxr,  and  reached  Calcutta 
at  the  €ni  of  July  1807.  He  found  the  com- 
pany's finances  in  conuderable  di8<nder,  but 
by  careful  management  soon  converted  a  de- 
ficit into  a  BUrplue,  and  tiiat  without  reeort- 
ing  to  ohaenoparingeconomy .  He  recognised 
the  importance  ^  reapeoting  the  reUgioiu 
views  of  the  nativee,  and  aooordingly  soon 
•ftw  his  arrival  establidied  a  OMUorship  of 
the  missionary  press  at  the  Danidi  settlement 
of  Serampor^  which  had  long  been  a  source 
at  danger  to  the  state  by  reason  of  the  scur- 
rilous libels  upon  the  Mofaommedan  futh 
and  Hindu  mytholc^  which  issued  from  it. 
He  also  prohilHted  for  a  time  the  practaee 
of  empWing  native  converts  in  ^reediing 
workj  Theae  judicious  meAsures  raised  a  ve- 
hement outcry  in  England  that  the  govemar- 
generalwas  suppressing  the  propa^tionof 
the  efaristiaB  nfigi(dL>  in^India,  which  was 


entirely  uiqustified  by  the  fitets.  In  1806 itr 
became  necessary  to  take  measures  for  esta» 
blishinff  order  in  the  reeently  annexed  yro^ 
vinee  of  Bundelkhand,  which  had  fallen  mto 
a  state  of  complete  anarchy.  Hie  country 
was  moiintunous,  and  the  redaction  of  th« 
ftstnesses  in  which  the  robbw  ohieftuns  who 
infested  it  had  estahUshed  thamselves  cosb 
several  cKmpaigns  and  a  considerable  ex-- 
penditnre  01  tiessuie.  The  work  wa^  how- 
ever, suoceeafiilly  completed  in  1818.  Elliot 
also  found  it  necoiaaiyto  despatch  a  fijroe 
•fuast  AbdruL«amad  &han,  a  militan'  ad- 
tentoror  who  had  possssnd  himself  of  Har- 
riana.  This  eipeaitioa  was  broi^t  to  ft 
suooessfuloondauonin  180ft  laonbrtopro- 
vide  for  the  defence  of  the  peninsula  agaissb 
an  anticipated  invasion  by  uie  French  by  way 
of  Fenia  and  Afghanistan,  Elliot  despatched 
in  1808  three  missionB  to  Persia,  lAhoxe,  and. 
Oabul  respectively,  with  the  view  of  eetfr* 
blishing  offensive  alliances  with  those  states. 
The  mission  to  Perua  failed  by  reascm  of  the 
hectoring  tone  adopted  by  the  envoy.  Colonel 
Malcolm ;  thatto Lahore,  whicb  was  managed 
with  the  utmost  tact  by  Charles  (afterwards 
Sir  Charles)  Metcalfe,  also  failed  of  its  ori* 
ginal  object,  the  Raja  Ranjit  Sing  being* 
more  ooci^ied  with  his  deskna  agunst  th» 
SUdu  th«ii  with  ftais  of  a  French  inyaBi(». 
'Metcalft,  hovwrar,  oompeUed  him  to  nga  & 
treaty  c«ding  Us  recent  ao^ uintwms  between- 
Uia  Jumna  and  the  Setlq  to  the  oompanj 
(26  April  1809).  For  the  misuon  to  Oabul 
EUiotselected  MountstuartES^iinstone,  who 
on  19  April  1809  concluded  a  treaty  (ratified 
at  Calcutta  on  17  Jane)  with  Shah  Shx^ 
by  which,  in  eonsideration  of  a  subsidy,  toat. 

K testate  agreed  to  reeist  the  advance  of  maw 
ench  and  Persian  force,  and  to  exclude  aU 
Frenchmen  from  his  country  tor  ever.  This. 
treaty,  however,  was  almost  mmwdiately  ren- 
dered nugatory  by  the  expulsion  of  Shab 
Shuja  from  Cabul  by  Shah  Mahommed.  Ne- 
gotiations were  also  entered  into  with  Scind« 
the  same  year,  which  uHimatd.y  resulted  in. 
the  ocmoLiision  of  a  treaty  of  genaisl  amity, 
with  the  uneertrf  t^  oountiy  and  tiw  tdsuBo 
aion  of  a  seudoit.  The  snppressirai  of  thft 
dakoits,  who  for  years  had  m&sted  Low«r 
Bengal,  of  thei«rates  of  the  P«ErianGu]£  of  k 
mutmy  at  Madras,  sad  the  deCanoe  of  Bofhe 
against  a  f(»mid<^e  irruption  of  Fathana 
under  AjDoir  Ehan  also  occupied  £lUot's  at- 
tention during  this  ^ear.   In  Septemhw  h» 
tmt  a  small  eiqwditum  to  Macao  to  Tiirotea% 
that  port  against  the  F^ch ;  but  the  Ohinaa^ 
declining  such  protection  it  was  withdrawn^ 
About  the  same  time  he  annexed  the  island 
of  Ajoaboyna,  and  the  entire  group  of  tlxo 
Ujducoa  isluds  in  the  following  q^dx^^ 
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TowaidB^endofthiByear(1810)hewze8ted 
ibe  isle  oi  Bourbon  end  the  Mauritius  from 
Fcanoei  and  in  the  spring  of  1811  annexed 
JsTa,  aecompanjring  the  eiipediUoa  himself. 
"For  these  serricee  he  xeeeiTOd  the  thanks  of 
wzUament.  HereturnedtoCalcuttatowards 
the  end  of  1811.  Attempts  were  made  from 
time  to  time  during  Elliot's  administration 
to  compel  the  Nawab  of  Dude  to  introduce 
zeforms  into  the  oppresuve  fiscal  system  of. 
that  statOi  hnli  without  sucoess;  more  enep> 
getic  steps  would  pxihaUy  have  been  taken 
to  that  emd  had  he  continued  longer  in  office. 
He  was,  howerai,  suddenly  superseded  in 
1813,  in  order  that  a  place  might  be  found 
for  Lord  Uoira,  a  personal  friend  of  the  re- 
gaat.   Elliot  was  at  the  same  time  created 
visoount  Melgund  andEarlof  Minto  (24  Feb. 
1818),   lAtd  Mcuia  airired  in  October,  and 
BUiot  at  once  left  for  England,  where  he 
aEriTediulIayl814.  Kstennw  office  was 
marked  by  a  snhstantial  adTanoe  in  the  ma'- 
tenal  prosperitj  of  Lidia,  as  well  as'  by  a  con- 
nderaJue  extenuon  and  consolidation  of  the 
power  of  the  oompanj.   He  had  long  con- 
tamalated  the  introduction  of  reforms  into 
the  le|^  system,  with  the  object  of  securing 
greater  efficiency  and  despatcn ;  but  no  sub- 
rtsnti^Btep  wastaken  in  this  diiecUon  during 
his  administratiou.   Himself  a  man  of  oon- 
■denble  and  Taried  literary  culture,  he  took 
the  liTelieet  interest  in  the  develt^ment  of 
education  in  India,  and  projected  the  estsr 
Wishmftnt  of  coUeaes  for  the  Mahommedans 
St  BhangTilpore,  Juanpore,  and  elsewhere, 
•nd  the  raform  of  the  Madrissa  or  Mahom- 
medan  college  of  Oalcutta,  and  the  extension 
rf  fa  euRundnm  ci  the  odlMe  of  Fort 
WilHam,  of  whidi  he  was  «r  offioio  TisitOT. 
Elliot^t  ■trenythywhicJihad  shown  msptoma 
of  decay  during  the  last  £aw  yeszs  of  his  vice- 
imlty,  WM  aeverelT  toied  1^  the  latigues  in- 
eident  to  the  ex;pecution  to  Jav^  and  Boon 
after  hi*  return  to  England  it  entirely  broke 
down,    ^e  died  at  Stevenage,  while  aa  his 
wa^  to  Minto,  on  21  June  1814,  and  was 
boned  in  Westminster  Abbey.   Elliot  mar- 
ried, on  3  Jan.  1777,  Anna  Maria,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Qeorge  Amyand,  by  whom  he 
had  three  eons  and  three  daughters.  His 
ddeet  eon,  CHlbert,  and  second  son,  Admiral 
Sir  George,  are  separately  noticed. 

EUWa  speeches  in  parliament  an  ninally 
nported  at  ecwMarable  length  in  Hanasxa. 
For  hie  ^leech  to  the  parliammt  of  Corsica, 
on  opemng  the  session  of  1796,  see  'H  gra- 
i&Mo  waoono  jpronunziato  da  Sua  EoeeUensa 
SVioMB  del  Begno  di  OOTmca all* Aperture 
deDa  Gamera  cu  Parlamento  in  Oorte  U 
SS  Nevembre  1796,'  Crarte,  4ta  His  speech 
on  the  onion  with  Irelana  was  also  printed 


and  circulated  in  the  shape  of  a  pamjAld^ 
under  the  title  <  The  Speech  of  Lord  Minta 
in  the'  House  of  Peers,  11  April  1799,  ott,» 
motion  fw  an  address  to  his  Mtgeelytoeamr 
muiucate  the  resolnfcions  trf  the  two  Hownf 
of  Parliament  respecting  an  Union  hetweeti 
Great  Britain  and  Irebnd,'  London,  1799^ 
BvOf  and  doited  two  replies,  one  from  tlM 
Ri^t  Hon.  Patrick  Duigenan  in  '  A  Fait 
Representation  of  the  present  PoUtical  State 
of  Ireland,  in  a  couree  of  Strictures  on  two 
pamphlets,'  &c.^  London,  1799;  the  other, 
<An  Examination  into  tibe  Principles  oon-r 
tained  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  the  Speech  of 
Lord  Minto,  Stc  By  the  Right  Hon.  Banr, 
Earl  Fambam,'  Dublin,  1800,  Sto,  2nd  edit. 
An  address  given  by  ElUot  on  16  Sept.  1810. 
in  his  oapaoi^  of  visitor  of  the  college  of 
Fort  WiUianL  will  be  lound  in '  Public  Di*- 
nutation  of  the  Students  of  the  CoUwe  <tf 
Fort  William  in  Bea^  before  tlie  Bight 
Hon.  Lord  Minto.  Cbvemor-general  of  Beih> 
oLand  ^sitor  of  the  Odlege,  together  witb 
hisLacdship's  Disoonme,'Oal!nitta,  18U,  Svo. 

[lift  and  Lsttan  of  Sir  QVAmt  BUiot,  first 
EarlefHinto,froml7filtol808. .  .efitedbyUs 
gT«at4Heae,theOoBat«8aofMlQto,Loaden,  1674, 
8vo,  i  vols. ;  Lord  Uinto  in  India ;  Ufo  aiid 
Letters  of  Oilbart  Elliot,  first  Earl  of  Minto,  from 
1807  to  14,  edited  by  his  great-niece,  theCoontess 
of  UiQto,  London,  1880,  8vo ;  Pari,  JSist.  xix-. 
zxix,  zxxiv;  Wilson's  Hist,  of  British  India^ 
T0I.L;  Qeat.  Hag.  (1814),  part  ii.  898;  Brit. 
Mas.  Cat.]  J.,  M.  R. 

ELUOT,  OIUBERT,  second  Eabl  aw 
Mixrxo  (1782-1859),  eldest  son  of  Gilbert 
Elliot,  first  earl  {a.  vj,  by  his  wift  Ann* 
Maiia,danghter  of  w  Gfeorge  Amyand,  bart., 
was  bom  at  Lyons  on  16  Not.  1783.  Hewaa 
educated  at  Edinbur^  University  and  was 
afterwards  trained  for  the  diplomatic  service, 
without^  however,  any  immediate  object.  In 
1806  utd  1807  he  was  member  of  parliament 
for  Ashburton,  Devonshire,  and  sat  for  Rox- 
bunhshire  from  1812  till  March  1814,  when, 
on  Uia  deatii  of  his  fathw,  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  had  lUlied  him- 
self with  the  whig  ^arty,  and  cm  the  formation 
of  Lord  Grey's  mmistry  was  appcdnted  a 
privy  eoonoillor.  In  August  1883  he  went 
as  British  ambassador  to  Berlin,  where  ha 
remained  for  twoyeacs.  His  tanue  of  office 
had  been  nneventful,  but  he  wa*  aiTatded 
on  hisietam  with  Uie  G.O.B,  Od  ttes^ 
poiBtmant  of  L»d  Auckknd  •egeTomoB- 
genual  of  India,  Minto  succeeded  to  hapeet 
as  first  lord  the  admiraltTf  in  September 
1836,  and  oontinned  to  piends  over  naval 
a&ira  till  the  dissolntbn  of  Lord  Melboutae^a 
second  admintstraticm  in  1841.  It  wis  said 
at  tbe  tine  that  hie  period  «f  office  was  dnr 
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tinguished  onljr  by  the  outcrr  raised  at  the 
number  of  Elliots  who  feitna  places  in  the 
naral  service.  In  Lord  John  Russell's  cabi- 
net of  1846  Minto  (whose  daughter  Russell 
had  married)  became  lord  privy  seal,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  the  following  year  he  was  des- 
patched on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Italy  to 
ingratiate  Sardinia  and  Tuscany,  to  assist  in 
thfi  canning  out  of  the  reforms  suggested  by 
Pius  IX  on  bis  accession  to  the  papacy,  and 
generally  to  report  to  the  home  government 
on  Italian  affairs.  Partly  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  French  revolution  of  the  tour 
was  an  acknowledged  failure  so  far  as  any 
practical  result  was  concerned,  excepting  that 
he  induced  the  KingofNaples  to  grant  the  Si- 
cilians a  separate  parliament  (Malhbbbubt, 
Memoira,  ea.  1386,  p.  127^ ;  though  it  was  al- 
lflg«d  In'  the  papal  authonties  that  Minto  bad 
given  tbem  to  understand  that  the  English 

fui{^t  England  into  Romaneathol?cepis- 
00^  sees.  On  his  return  Minto  resumed  bis 
mmisterial  duties  till  the  resignation  in  1862 
of  Lord  John  Russell,  when  he  finally  left 
office.  He  continued  to  sit  utd  vote  in  the 
Hoose  of  Lords,  but  otherwise  took  no  part 
in  politics.  He  died,  after  a  long  illness,  on 
31  July  1869,  aged  76.  He  was  an  indifferent 
speaker  and  was  undistinguUhed  by  admini- 
strative capacity,  but  be  possessed  considei^ 
able  influence  in  affairs  of  state.  He  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  an  elder  brother  of 
Trinity  Hou3e,and  deputy-lieutenant  for  Rox- 
burghshire. He  assumed  byroyallicensethe 
additional  surnames  of  Murray  and  Kynyn- 
mound.  He  married,  on  28  Aug.  1 806,  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  Patrick  Brydone  of  Cold- 
stream, Berwiekdure,  and  by  uer,  who  died  at 
Nerri,  near  Gnooa,  on  21 J  nly  1863,  he  was  the 
fither  of  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  His 
eldest  son,  William  Hugh  (1814-1891),  was 
the  third  earl,and  he  was  succeeded  as  fourth 
earl  by  his  eldest  son,  Gilbert,  viceroy  of 
India  from  1906. 

[Anderson'sSoottisb Nation,  ii.l32;  OentMog. 
1859,3rdaer.vii.306 ;  Timo8,2Aug.l  859.]  A.  V. 

ELLIOT,  Sib  HENRY  MIERS  (1808- 
1863),  Indian  civilservant  and  historian,  was 
the  third  son,  one  of  the  fifteen  children,  of 
John  Elliot,  colonel  oommandant  oi  the 
Westmiwter  Tolunteers,  by  &  daughter  of 
J.  a  LettMm,  H.D.  Bom  in  1808  ha  was 
ednoated  fhnn  theage  of  ten  at  Winchestsr 
school,  and  destined  for  New  Oollege,  Oxford ; 
but  the  demand  of  the  East  India  Company 
for  oivilians  bOTond  the  nnmbera  regularly 
tninedat  Hail^bury  tempted  him  to  try 
for  an  appointment  in  their  service,  and  he 
was  the  firet  of  the  '  competition  widlahs '  to 
pB«  an  open  examinati<m  for  an  immediate 


post  in  India.  His  oriental  languages  as  well 
as  bis  classics  and  mathematics  proved  so 
f^ood  that  he  was  evraplaced  himself 
m  an  honorary  class  (1820).  He  was  assi^ 
t  ant  successively  to  uie  couector  of  Borralti, 
the  political  agent  at  Debit,  and  the  collector 
of  the  southern  division  of  Muradabad ;  secro* 
tary  to  the  S udder  board  of  revenue  for  the 
North-WestProvincee ;  and  (1847)  secretary 
to  the  governor-general  in  council  for  the 
foreign  department.  In  this  capacity  he  nc- 
companiea  Lord  Hardinge  to  the  Panjab  and 
drew  up  an  admirable  memoir  on  its  re- 
sources. As  forei^  secretuy  he  also  visited 
the  western  frontier  with  Lord  Dalhousie, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Sikh  war,  and  negoti- 
ated the  treaty  with  the  Sikh  chiefs  relative 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Panjab  and  Gujarat, 
and  received  the  K.CB.  £»  his  B6rnceB(18M). 
Throughout  his  oflicialcareerhehad  wroted 
his  leisure  to  stndy.  At  a  vuy  eaAr  period 
heconduetedamagarineat  Mirat  whuA  con- 
tained many  ^-aluable  articles  on  Indian  sub- 
jects. With  a  view  to  assisting  the  projected 
official '  Glossary  of  Indian  Judicial  and  Re- 
venue Terms,'  he  published  in  1846  at  Agr& 
his  '  Supplement  to  the  Glossary,'  which  is 
rightly  described  by  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson 
as  *  replete  with  curious  and  valuable  infor- 
mation, especially  as  regards  the  tribes  and 
clans  of  Brahmans  and  Rajputs.'  A  second 
edition  appeared  in  1860.  His  chief  work, 
however,  was  the  '  Bibliographical  Index  to 
the  Historians  of  Mohammodao  India,'  in 
which  be  proposed  to  give  an  analysis  of  the 
contents  and  a  criticism  of  the  value  of  331 
Arabic  and  Persian  historians  of  India,  but 
of  which  he  only  lived  to  publish  the  first 
volume  (Calcutta  and  London,  1849).  Fail- 
ing health  compelled  liim  to  seek  a  change 
of  climate,  and  ne  died  on  his  way  home  at 
Simon's  Town,  Oope  of  Good  Hope,  ^  Dec. 
185S,  aged  46.  He  married  the  daughtw  of 
W.  Cowell,  formerly  judge  at  BareiUi. 

Elliot  left  behind  nim  manuscript  collec- 
tions which  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  com- 
petent scholars  for  publication.    His  histori- 
cal researches  bore  fruit  in  the  '  History  of 
India  as  told  by  its  own  Historians,'  edited 
by  John  Dowson  [q .v.],  8  vols.  1 866-77,  with 
a '  Sequel,'  edited  by  Sir  E.  0.  Bailey  [q.  v.\ 
1866;  anditisnottoomucktosaytwatiiin 
magnificent  work  forthe  first  time  eatabUshe* 
thenistory  of  India  during  the  Hohammeclan 
period  on  a  sure  and  trustworthy  foundation. 
Elliot's  '  Memoirs  of  the  Histonr,  Folklore, 
and  Distribution  of  the  Bacea  <a  the  North- 
West  Provinces '  also  foinnd  on  editor  in  J. 
Beames,  2  vols.  1869. 

[Uemoir  ia  vol.  i.  of  the  Kstory  of  Inilia  as 
ioii  by  its  own  Historian^  pp.  xxviii-ix- 
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notice  bj  Professor  H.  H.  Wileoo  in  Waller's 
Imperial  Diet,  of  Unir.  Biography;  Oent.  Mag. 
Dev.  eer,  toL  xlt.]  8.  L.-P. 

ELLIOT,  HUGH  (1752-1830),  diploma^ 
tist,  second  son  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  third 
tMiomt  of  StobB^.P.,  by  Agnes,  daughter 
and  hiureM  of  Hogh  Dalrymple-Murray- 
Eynynmound  of  Meurnnd,  and  younger  mo- 
tlier  of  GHlbert,  first  Earl  of  Miuto,  was  bom 
on  6  April  1762.  He  was  educated  with  his 
elder  brother  Gilbert,  first  at  home,  and  then 
from  1761  to  1766  at  the  Abb£  Choquant's 
school  in  Paris,  where  he  struck  up  a  friend- 
ship with  his  fellow-^uftil,  the  great  Mira^ 
beui,  and  acoompauied  bis  brotnor  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1768.  After  two  years  at 
Oxford,  he  went  to  the  famous  military  school 
at  Metx,  but  in  1771  his  longing  after  a  mili- 
tary career  was  checked  by  the  refusal  of  Lord 
Barzington,  then  secretary  at  war,  to  confirm 
the  commission  which  had  been  granted  to 
him  as  a  child.   This  was  a  severe  blow  to 
his  hopes,  and  being  foiled  at  home,  he  went 
to  Vienna  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  commis- 
uon  in  the  Austrian  service.  In  this  also  he 
was  nnsoccessfnl,  bnt  he  determined  to  see 
war,  and  aerred  as  a  volunteer  with  the  Rus- 
sian aimy  in  the  camptugn  of  1772  against 
the  TurlcB,  when,  in  the  words  of  Romanzow, 
the  Russian  general,  *  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  a  truly  British  courage.    His  father 
then  used  his  influence  to  get  him  a  diplo- 
matic appointment,  and  in  1773,  when  out 
one-and-twenty,  he  was  appointCHl  minister 
plaupotentiaiT  at  Munich,and  in  1776repre- 
sentative  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  at  the 
diet  of  Ratisbon  as  well.   He  threw  up  this 
post  in  1776  and  returned  to  Ei^land,  when 
nifl  &ther  and  brother  exerted  themselves  on 
Us  behali^  and  in  April  1777  he  was  sent  to 
Berlin  aa  enT<^  extraordinary  and  minister 
pknipoteitdaTy  to  the  court  of  Pnuua.  No- 
tliing  of  great  importance  htppened  during 
his  stay  at  Berlin,  but  he  was  recognised  as  j 
an  able  diplomatbt,  and  in  1782  he  was 
tians&n«d  to  Copenhagen.  He  remained  in 
Denmark  for  nine  years,  years  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  Denmark,  and 
which  finally  established  Elliot's  reputation 
is  a  diplomatist.   He  had  every  need  to  ez- 
erdae  his  powers,  for  the  ^ioK  of  Denmark, 
in  spite  of  his  relationship  to  George  III,  was 
by  no  meana  well  disposed  towards  England, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Elliot  could 
carry  out  Pit^i  poli^  «  keeping  Denmark 
in  a  close  political  relatioa  with  England,  in 
ovder  to  oonnteraet  the  groiring  power  of 
'Rama,  in  the  Baltic.  In  1791  be  was  re- 
called from  Copenha{[ffii,  and  sent  on  a  most 
Moet  mission  to  Fans,  of  which  the  details 
ban  been  hitherto  unpuUished,  but  which 


was  almost  certainly  intended  to  win  over 
the  support  of  Mirabeau,  then  the  leading 
statesman  of  the  French  assembly,  who  was 
an  old  and  intimate  friend,  and  a  frequent 
correspondent  of  Elliot  After  this  secret 
mission  he  was  sent  as  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  Dresden,  and  lemunea  at  the 
court  of  Saxony  until  1808,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  Naples.  At  his  new  post  he 
struck  up  a  warm  friendship  with  the  queen, 
the  sist^  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  former 
friend  of  Lady  Hamilton,  and  came  so  far 
under  her  influence  that  heangrily  forbade  Sir 
James  Henrr  Craig  [q.  v.],  who  was  sent  to 
Naples  at  the  head  of  an  English  army,  to 
leave  Italy,  and  ordered  him  to  defend  the 
Neapolitan  dominions  in  Italy.  Craig  wisely 
refused,  and  took  his  army  to  Sicily,  whither 
the  king  and  queen  of  Naples  speedily  fled, 
and  Elliot  was  recalled  from  his  poet.  The 
government  decided  not  to  employ  him  again 
in  diplomacy  after  this  behaviour,  but  they 
could  not  neglect  the  brother  of  the  powerful 
Earl  of  Minto,  and  in  1809  he  was  a|^inted 
governor  of  the  Leewardlslands,  Heretumed 
to  England  in  1813,  and  in  1814  was  sworn 
of  the  privy  council,  and  made  governor  of 
Madras.  Histermofofficeinlndialasteduntil 
1820.  Helived  in  retirement  until  his  death 
on  10  Dec.  1830.  He  was  buried  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  He  was  twice  married,  first  in 
1780  to  Louisa  von  Kraut,  of  Berlin,  whom  he 
divorced  and  by  whom  he  bad  a  daughter,  and 
secondly  to  Margaret  Lewis  ^1770-1819),  by 
whom  he  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters. 
His  son  by  his  second  wifia,  Sir  Charles,  is 
separately  noticed. 

XUemmr  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Hugh  EUiot.  bj 
th*  Conntesa  of  MInto,  1 868.]         H.  M.  S. 

ELLIOT,  JANE  or  JEAN  (1727-1805), 
poet,  third  daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
second  baronet  of  Minto  [q.  v.l  was  bom  in 
1727,  at  Minto  House,  the  family  seat  in 
Teviotdale.  It  is  said  that  she  early  gave  evi- 
deneeof  unusual  praietrationandsagacity.  On 
one  occasion,  when  she  was  about  nineteen, 
she  displayed  much  strength  of  character  and 
presence  of  mind,  by  entertaining  with  grace- 
ful courtesy  a  party  of  Jacobites  in  search  of 
her  iather  as  an  obnoxious  whig.  He  had  had 
time  to  escape  to  the  nn^bouringexagsand 
conc^  himself,  and  the  behaviour  of  his 
daughter  com^tely  outwitted  his  pursuers, 
who  withdrew  without  accomplishing  the 
oinect  of  their  missicm.  Sir  Gilbert  was  him- 
s^  a  man  of  literary  tastes.  Besides  Jane 
there  was  another  poetical  member  of  the 
family,  her  brother  Gilbert  [q.  v.]  whose 
graceful  pastoral, '  My  sheep  Ineglected,'  is 
honourably  mentioned  in  the  'Lay  of  the 
Last  MinstieV  It  was  Gilbert  who  is  sud 
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to  have  sugveated  to  Jane  the  suhject  of  her 
exquiaite  ballad  'The  Flowers  of  the  Forest.' 
The  storr  goes  that  ae  they  were  drivii^ 
home  in  the  family  coach  one  evening  in  176^ 
th^  talked  of  Flodden,  and  Gilbert  wagered 
*  a  pair  of  glores  or  a  set  of  ribbona'  against 
his  uflter^  chances  as  a  writer  of  a  siicceesful 
ballad  on  the  sul^ect.  After  this  there  was 
silenc^  and  tha  time  the  journey  was 
«nded  the  rough  draft  of  the  song-WM  ready. 
When  presently  it  was  pablisiied  anony- 
moutdyf  and  with  the  most  sacred  silence  on 
tiie  pert  of  the  writer  herself  and  of  her 
'ftiends  as  to  authorship,  it  won  instant  suc- 
cess. "With  the  reftent  example  of  '  Hardy- 
knute*  before  them,  and  in  con^dt-ration  of 
the  quaint  pathos  and  the  touching  and  re- 
mote allusions  of  the  ballad,  readers  were  at 
firflt  inclined  to  believe  that  Miss  Elliot's 
•Flowers  of  the  Forest'  was  a  genuine  relic 
of  the  post,  suddenly  and  in  some  miraculous 
wav  restored  in  its  perfection.  Kor  is  this 
to  be  wondered  for  no  ballad  in  tihe  Ian- 
gnage  is  more  remaxkable  for  its  dramatic 
propriety  and  ita  exhaustive  ddineatton  of 
ite  theme. 

WithinafewyearBafterlTCSmanyohanges 
Cook  place  in  the  &mily  of  lifinto.  Sir  Gil- 
bert himself  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Gilbert}  other  sons  were  making  their 
-way  in  the  world;  and  Jane  Elliot  with  her 
motfaerand  sisters  left  their  home  and  settled 
in  Edinbuigh.  One  glimpse  of  the  ladies  in 
their  city  home  may  be  taken  ftom  Lady 
Elliot  Murray's  '  Memoirs.*  She  vimted  her 
lelativea  in  1772,  and  found  the  <  misses,'  she 
says,  espedally  the  elder  ones,  becoming '  per- 
fect beldames  in 'that  small  society.'  Mani- 
festly there  was  Tei7  slight  chance  of  flym- 
fiatJiy  between  the  mutually  excluding  cha- 
racters Bu^sted  by  thia  criticism.  Accord- 
ing to  those  who  Imew  her  best  Jane  Elliot 
was  possessed  ofa  certain  aristocratic  dignity, 
whi^  would  render  her,  together  witn  her 
rare  intellectual  resonrces,  comparatively  in- 
different to  the  mere  superficial  glitter  and 
bustle  of  social  life.  After  her  mother  and 
listers  had  died,  and  she  lived  alone  in  the 
house  in  Brown  Square,  Edinburgh,  while 
cautiously  comingforwara  with  the  fashions, 
she  was  slow  to  break  with  the  past,  and  was 
prone  to  condemn  the  novelties  following  in 
the  wake  of  the  French  revolution.  She  is 
saift  to  hare  been  the  last  woman  in  Edin- 
bn^h  to  make  regular  nse  of  her  own  sedan- 
chan.  Having  lived  in  the  dty  from  178S 
to  1801,  Wa»  Elliot  spent  her  last  days  amid 
th^  scenes  of  her  childhood,  and  she  died 
e\iheT  at  Minto  HousA  or  at  Mount  Teviot, 
the  residence  of  her  younger  brothpT,  Admi- 
nil  John  Ellidt  [q.  v.],  28  March  1806. 


Jane  Elliot  is  not  known  to  have  written 
any  other  poem  than  the  'Flowers  of  the 
Forest.'  Bums  was  one  of  the  first  to  insist 
that  tJiis  ballad  was  a  modem  eom|tontioii, 
and  when  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  his  'Ba^• 
der  Minstrelsy'  he  inserted  it  (in  1606>u 
*  by  a  lady  of  &mily  in  Roxbumishire.'  To- 
gether with  Scott,  Bamsav  <n  Ochtertne 
and  Dr.  Somerville  share  the  credit  of  die- 
covering  the  authorship  of  the  fhmous  ballad. 

[Tytlerand  Watson's  Songstresses  of  Scotland, 
vol.  t ;  W.  R.  Carre's  Border  Memories ;  Profes- 
sor Veitch's  HiatoiT  and  Poetry  at  the  Scottish 
Border;  Orant  Wtlscnt's  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
Sootlaud,  voL  i ;  OhtmborA  Scottish  Soon  prior 
to  Boms.]  T.  fi. 

ELLIOT,  JOHN  (1725-1782),  antiquary, 
was  bom  in  1726  in  the  parish  of  St.  John* 
sub-Castro,  Lewes,  the  son  of  Obadiah  Elliot, 

froprietor  of  the  brewe^  still  existing  in 
'iaher  Street  (Lowbr^  WortJues  of  SusaeXf 
p.  829).  After  leammg  his  rudiments  at 
Lewes  grammar  school  was  articled  to  an 
attorney,  and  eventually  secured  a  {kkkI  prac- 
tice, thous^  it  would  appear  that  in  nis  earlier 
years  his  love  for  antiquities  gave  rise  to  much 
parental  mis^vin^.  When  free  from  parental 
restraint  his  busmess  proved  equally  dis- 
tracting (Lbb  [DuiTViKj,  Hiet.  of  Leuxt  and 
Brwhthelmttme,  1795,  p.  344), '  and  after  1m 
hadtftken  unto  himself  a  wife  who  was  a  pure 
regenerated  methodist,  the  good  woman's 
anxiety  for  his  spiritual  welfare  proved  as 
great  a  hindrance  to  the  antiquarian  investi- 
gations ae  his  Other's  for  his  temporal  pro- 
sperity' (t6.)  Elliot,  however,  was  able  to 
maintain  a  re^lar  correspondence  with  se- 
veral antiquaries  of  repute,  more  partieularlj 
with  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  Williun)  Burrefl 
[q.  T.],and  with  the  Rev.  John  WatsonTq.  t.], 
autlior  of  the  *  History  of  the  Earia  of  Warren 
and  Surrey. To  the  former  he  beqneatlwdi 
his '  manuscript  collection*  of  all  sorts,  bound 
or  unbound,  relative  to  Lewes  or  Sussex,' 
which  were  afterwards  incorporated  with 
Burrell's  manuscripts,  now  in  the  British  Mn- 
seum,  while  to  the  latter  he  furnished  much 
valuable  information  touching  the  feudal 
barony,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  '  Histoiy '  it* 
self  (ed.  1782,  ii.  246),  and  in  J.  G.  Nichols's 
review  in  Nichols's  *  Herald  and  Genealogist, 
vii.201,204,206,207.  Elliot,who  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  7  Dec 
\19O(l0t6v^U^lMt.^Member»<f8oe.Antiq. 
4to,  1798,  p.  88),  died  suddenhr  in  Southamp- 
ton Bow,  Bloomsbuiy,  28  Feb.  1782,  aged  St 
{Gent.  Mag.  Hi.  IGO;  PnbaU  Act  Book, 
P.  0.  C,  1782),  and  desired  *to  be  buried  in 
the  vault  in  St.  Michael's  chnrdiyard  in 
Lewes  with  my  fetJier  and  mother.*  His  will, 
as  *of  tiM  loner  Temidc^  London;  gontlunHi/ 
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dat«d  B  April  1776,  with  codicil  of  81  Oct. 
1779,was  proved  at  Londou  on  2  March  1762 
<iegiitered  ia  P.  0.  C.,  127,  Gortlinif).  By 
his  wife,  Margaret  Cook  of  BerwicK-upou- 
.Tweed,  who  aorviTed  him,  he  left  no  iasue. 
.Heh&d  brought  together  a  choice  antiqiiuiau 
Ubnoyat  his  chambers  in  the  IimeT  Teazle, 
-whieh  lie  directed  to  be  sold  after  hie  deetli. 
-Se  nerer  published  m  of  his  eolleetioii&. 
■ttet  oontribitted  to '  AiahBolcma.'  Those  of 
Us  mmtueiipts  intiie  British  Ifaseum  cata- 
logued MoratelT  are  '  Notee  on  Oamden^ 
*'BritSBiiMt,'"Addit.  MS.  5703;  'Notes  to 
»  Begister  of  Lewes,'  Addit.  Ma  6851,f.  70; 
laOm  to  Rev.  Robert  Austen  [a  Lewes 
■ntiquarri  1774,  1775/  Addit.  MS.  6361, 
ff.  4^1, 60,  03. 

[AnthoritieB  dted  in  the  text.]         0.  0-. 

ELLIOT,  JOHN  (d.  1808),  admiral,  third 
wm  of  Sir  GUbert  Elliot  {d.  1766)  [q.  t.I, 
-brother  of  Sir  GHlbert  EUiot  (1722-1777) 

S.  T.I,  and  uncle  of  Gilbnt  Mlut,  ftst  earl 
Hinto  [q.  t.],  was  ^omoted  to  the  zanlc 
of  lieutenant  on  80  April  1766,  aiid  the  fid- 
lowinffjear,  6  April  1767,  was  potted  to  the 
Rt^afwiUiam.  Theapprantment  was  merely 
nominal,  but  he  was  immediately  tnuufened 
to  the  HuBsar  of  28  guns,  'wbich,  during  the 
latter  part  of  1767  and  the  summer  of  1768, 
was  attached  to  the  grand  fleet  under  Hawke 
and  Anson.  Towards  the  «id  of 1768  he  00m- 
miaioned  the  iEolus,  a  82-gun  frigate  then 
newl^  launched,  and  on  19  Maidi  1769,  while 
cruismg  on  the  south  coast  of  Bretagne  in 
company  with  the  Isis  of  60  guns,  fell  in  with 
a  squadron  of  four  French  frigates  in  char^ 
of  convoy.  The  convoy  and  two  of  the  m- 
gates  got  clear  away,  chased  by  the  Isis ;  the 
two  oUier^  Blonde  and  Mignonne,  inteiposed 
to  prevent  the  .£olus  fixilo^ring.  After  a 
eluup  action  the  Mignonne  was  captured,  but 
the  Blonde  made  good  her  escape  (Beatson, 
iL  347).  During  tlie  year  the  ..^los  con- 
tinned  on  the  coast  of  France,  under  the 
orders  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  and  on  27  Dec. 
Buled  trom  Quiberon  Bay  on  a  cruise,  in 
company  with  ihe  Intxepid  of  64  guns.  Bad 
weather  oame  on ;  the  two  ships  separated ; 
the  .£olus,  blown  off  shore,  was  unable  to 
work  op  to  the  Isle  Groix,  the  appointed 
rendesvoua;  and,  her  pmvinona  running 
■hmrt,  she  put  into  Tfina^i*  on  21  Jan.  1760 
inrorder  to  geA  *  supply.  '  I  pntpoae,'  Elliot 
-vnto  to  thfr  MbntraL^,  'setnmmg  off  Isle 
Gxmx  10  Mion  -u  tfaqr  can  be  completed,  in 
fntthae  axeeutimt  of  w  orders.'  Contumed 
had  msi^iBr  and  KnttAerly  gales,  howew, 
-dldnyed  the  provinoning  ana  pierented  his 
aaiUng,  oo  that  he  was  sbill  at  Kinsale  on 
M  Klk,  whan  he  iao»ra&  Jh  lettw  fton  the , 


lord-Ueutenant  addressed  to '  The  CaptUi  or 
Oommandinp  Officer  of  Hie  Majcet^  ships 
of  wu-at  Kjnsale,'infozminglumQf  theioe- 
sence  of  M.  Thurot's  squadron  of  three  tiaps 
in.  Belfast  Lough,  and  of  their  having  :landed 
a  strong  body  of  troops  at  Oanich£Br|[aB.  It 
was  a  cireular  letter,  a  cqiy.of  whiek  ww 
sent  express  to  all  the  ports  on  the  ehanee  of 
finding  ships  of  war  at  soane  of  them.  Vma 
were  statiimed  on  the  coast ;  the.^lnswM 
at  Einsale  solely  by  the  accident  of  die 
weather  j  so  also  were  two  other  33-^ttn  fri- 
gates, the  Pallas  and  Brilliant,  which  had 
sought  shelterthere  a  few  days  befine.  Tak- 
ing diese  two  ships  under  his  osders,  ^lUiot 
itomediately  put  to  sea,  and  '  on  the  evening 
of  the  26th  made  the  entrance  of  Oaniak- 
feigus,  but  could  not  get  in,  the  wind  being 
oontnry  and  very  bad  weather.*  ThurotfOU 
his  side,  having  failed  in  Ms  oontemjdatid 
dash  at  Belfast,  had  re^mbasked  his  mm  on 
the  26th,  but  was  detained  b^  the  same  had 
weather,  and  did  not  w^t  ttll  midnu^af 
the  27th.  AoootdingtoEuiot'sofiioiallettar, 
dated  in  Ramsay  Bay  tat  SO  Feb.  1760 :  <  On 
the  28th  at  four  inuie  moniing  we  trot  sight 
ai  them  and  gave  chase.  At  nine  I  got  up 
alongside  their  commodore  off  the  isle  m 
Mann ;  and  in  a  few  miimtefl  after,  the  ee- 
tion  became  general  ud  lasted  about  -on 
hour  and  a  half,  when  they  all  three  strook 
their  colours.'  Thurot's  presence  on  ila»  ooait 
had  caused  so  much  alarm  that  the  new*  of 
his  capture  and  death  gave  rise  to  eioesam 
and  undignified  rejoicing.  The  action,  eredit- 
-able  enough  in  itself,  was  almost  ahemdlf 
magnified  oj  popular  report,  to  each  an.  eat> 
tent,  indeed,  that  even  forty-feuT  years  after, 
Neleon,  writing  to  Lord  Minto  and  sftaiang 
of  Elliot,  said  :<  His  action  with  Thmot  wiU 
stand  the  test  with  any  ci  om  madam  vie* 
tones '  (Nicolas,  Nelam  DeapaUimj  v.  88S). 
In  iK>int  of  &ot,  the  French  force,  then^^ 
nominally  superior,  waa  disitttegtated  by  dia- 
afiection,  mutiny,  aid  aiokness.  The  uipa, 
too,  had  bean  seveiely  strained  by  AehNiff 
penistent  had  weather  to  whioh  they  hod 
becm  exposed,  and  many  of  tlub  gnna  had 
been  struck  below. 

On  7  March  the  ships  and  their  piiaei, 
having  to  some  extent  refitted  in  Ramaav 
Bay,  sailed  for  Plymouth,  hut,  meetins-wita 
a  Boutlmrly  gale,  ^in  put  inta  Kinsau,  and 
finally  arrmd  at  Spithead  on  the  26th.  Alter 
a  short  enuse  on  tu  coast  irf  France,  and  tha 
capture  of  a  bng  laden  with  aavsil  stsis, 
;  which  wae  cut  out  fnutt  under  the  gniar  of  ft 
I  bittery  on  BeUe  Isle,the.£olu8rBtuniedto 
j  Splthead.  ShewasthenordwcedtohedodBad, 
[  and  EUiot  wns  meanwhile  appointed  totha 
;  Qasportiof  40  gun^  In  whidi  he  ccpmifili 
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tbe  B*1tie  trade  as  far  as  the  Sound.  On 
his  return  he  rejoined  the  .^fColus,  and  was 
teat  to  his  old  cruising  ground  in  the  Bay 
of  BiaesT.  In  the  spring  of  1761  he  again 
came  to  epitbead,  bringing  with  lum  a  small 
wiTateer  vhich  he  had  ca])tUTed  off  Cape 
f  tniiteiTB.  He  vaa  then  appointed  to  the 
Ghidiester  of  70  runs,  and  sent  ont  to  the 
liediterraneao,  where  he  remuned  till  the 
peace.  From  1764  to  1771  he  successively 
commanded  the  Bellona,  tbe  Finns,  and  tte 
Portland  as  giutrdsbi^  at  Plymouth,  and  in 
April  1777  be  commissioned  tbe  Trident  of 
6*  guns.  On  22  April  he  was  ordered  to 
wear  a  broad  pennant  and  to  carry  over  to 
^ortb  America  the  commissioners  e]ppointed 
to  n^tiate  with  the  revolted  colonies.  He 
arriTM  at  Sandy  Hook  early  in  June,  and 
for  two  months  acted  as  second  in  command 
<tf  the  station,  under  liord  Howe.  He 
then  quitted  the  Trident  and  returned  to 
England.  Towards  the  end  of  1779  he  com- 
misuoned  tbe  Edgar  of  74  guns,  one  of  tbe 
fleet  which  sailed  on  29  Dec.,  under  Sir  George 
Bodney,  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  In  the 
ac^n  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  on  16  Jan.  1780 
the  Edgar  1^  a  disti^uished  share;  and 
after  the  relief  of  tbe  Iwck,  and  on  tbe  de- 
parture of  the  fleet,  Elliot  remained  behind 
as  senior  naval  officer,  but  returned  to  Eng- 
land a  few  months  later,  a  ship  of  tbe  Edgars 
siie  being  found  useless  under  the  existing 
circumstances.  For  the  next  two  years  she 
ionaed  part  of  the  Channel  fleet  under  Geary, 
Darbyi  or  Howe,  and  on  12  Dec  1781  was 
one  m  the  small  Bouadron  with  vhidi  Kem- 
penfolt  eflbcted  Kis  onUiant  captnreof  fVench 
convoy,  and,  bnng  the  leading  ahip  of  the 
line  as  it  passed  uie  French  rear,  mu  for  a 
time  duuply  engaged  wiUi  tbe  Triomphant 
[see  EBHPBirFBLT,  Richabu].  In  June  1782 
Elliot  was  removed  into  taa  Romney,  and 
wasunderorderstogoonttothe'Westlndiee, 
with  a  broad  pennant,  when  peace  was  con- 
cluded. He  was  whig  M.P.  for  Cockermouth 
1767-aand  colonel  of  marines  from  1779  to 
1787.  Froml7e6tol789hewasffovemorattd 
oommander^-chiefatNewfbundland,  and  on 
24  Sept.  1787  was  advanced  to  flag  rank.  On 
21  Si^  1790  he  beoame  a  vice-admiral,  and 
dorinfftbe  ^laniA  armament  hoisted  his  Aag 
intheBarfleur.  Onl6Aprill796heattained 
the  rank  of  admiral,  bat  had  no  further  mz^ 
vice.  Hia  health  was  broken,  and  he  retired 
to  hia  seat  in  Roxboivhdure,  Mount  Tenot, 
where  he  died  on  20  Sept.  1808. 

[Chaniod(*B  Biog.  Nav.  vii.  224 ;  Naval  Chro> 
niclr,  ix.  42A;  Beatson's  Nav.  and  Hil.  Memoirs; 
Langhtoa's  StodiM  in  Naval  Histoiy,  pp.  342- 
*69;  Oflbnal  Letteia  in  tbe  Pnblie  Record 
Ofloei]  J.K.L.  I 


ELLIOT  or  Sheldon,  NATHANIEL 
(1705-1780),  jesuit,  bom  1  May  1706, En- 
tered tbe  Society  of  Jesus  in  1728  and  waa 
admitted  to  the  prof^on  of  the  fonrvows 
in  1741.  He  adopted  the  aSa*  at  Sheldon, 
his  aunt  Maiy  Anne,  danghtOTof  John  Elliot, 
esq.. of  Gatacre Park, Sbropehire, bdmthe 
wife  of  Ralph  Sheldon,  esq.,  of  Beoley^Woi^ 
oestershire.  In  October  1748  he  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  the  college  at  St.  Onie^ 
having  been  previously  eocius  to  the  vrovin- 
cial,  Henry  Sheldon, his  cousin;  and  from 
1756  to  1762  he  was  rector  of  the  English 
Coll^  at  Rome.  In  1766  be  became  rector 
of  the  Greater  College,  Bruges,  and  later  in 
the  some  year  he  was  nominated  nrovincial 
of  his  order  in  England.  'While  holding  this 
office  he  resided  in  tbe  iiamily  of  Mr.  Nevill 
at  Holt,  Leicestershire,  wlure  he  died  m 
10  Oct.  1780. 

nie '  Occasional  Letters  on  the  Affiura  of 
the  Jesuits  in  I^cance' was  collected  and  mb- 
lisbed  under  bis  direction,  t<wetber  with  'The 
Judgment  of  tbe  Bishc^  of  Trance  concern- 
ing tbe  Doctrine,  Oovemment,  Conduct,  and 
Usefulness  of  tbe  French  Jesuits,'  London, 
1763,  8vo.  He  was  also  the  tranalator  of 
Pinamonti's  treatise  on  'The  Cross  in  its 
True  Light ;  or,  the  Weight  of  Tribulatbn 
lessened/  I^widon,  1776, 12mo. 

[Foley'B  Records, vii.  228 ;  Oliver's  Oolleetanea 
S.  J.,  p.  85 ;  Oillow'a  Bibl.  Diet ;  De  Backer's 
Bibl.  dea  iEcrivains  de  la  Compagnie  de  J^sos 
(1869),  p.  1719.]  T.  C. 

ELLIOT,  ROBERT  (/.  1822-1833),  cap- 
tain in  the  royal  navy  and  topographical 
draughtsman  uom  1822  to  1824,  made  a 
series  of  sketches,  taken  on  the  spot^  of  views 
in  India,  Canton,  and  tbe  Red  Sea.  These 
were  worked  up  by  Samuel  Prout,  Clarkson 
Stanfield,  and  others  into  finished  drawings, 
and  were  published  in  parts  by  Fisher  &  C^., 
appealing  1830-3^  under  the  title, '  Views  in 
the  East,  comprismg  India,  Canton,  and  the 
Red  Sea,  with  Historical  and  DescriptiveLet- 
terpresa  by  Emma  Roberts.' 

[Arnold's  Library  of  the  Fine  Arts,  i.  1(2; 
Nutter's  KOastler^Lexikon;  Univsnal  Catalogue 
of  Books  on  Art]  L.  C. 

ELLIOT,  81K  WALTER  (1803-1887), 
Indian  civil  servant  and  arclueologist,  bom  on 
10  Jan.  1803,  was  a  sou  of  James  Elliot  of 
Wo1felee,Boxbui]ghshire,  amember  of  a  junior 
branch  of  the  ou  border  family  of  Elliot  of 
Lariatott.  Hiseariyedncatkniwaeoondncited 
partly  at  private  schools  and  partly  at  home 
under  a  pnvate  tutor.  In  1816he  wassentto 
Haileybury  Coll^,  bavingobtained  a  writa»- 
sb  ip  in  the  swvice  of  the  East  India  Company 
I  at  Madraa.  Beaching  India  in  1821,  he  wie 
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appointed  to  the  public  service  in  1828,  first 
as  assistant  to  the  collector  and  magistrate  of 
Salem,  from  which  office  he  was  shortly  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  Southern  Mahratta 
cotmtr^,  then  administered  by  the  ffovem- 
ment  of  Madras.  In  the  first  year  of  nis  ser* 
-rice  in  that  part  of  India  he  was  present  at 
the  insurrection  at  Kittiir,  when  the  political 
a^^nt,  Mr.  Thackeray,  and  three  officers  of  a 
tioopofhorseartilleffy  sent  thither  to  maintain 
order,  and  a  large  number  of  men,  were  killed; 
Eniat  and  Stevenson,  a  tnother  aadsUnt, 
being  made  priaonera,  and  detuned  for  sereral 
weete  in  tlte  bands  of  the  insurgents  at  ffreat 
peril  of  theirliTes.  IntbelatterpartofEUiot's 
service  in  the  Sonthem  Mahratta  country  that 
territory  was  annexed  to  the  Bombay  presi- 
dency, and  Elliot,  in  the  ordinuy  course, 
would  haTe  been  retransferred  to  a  Madras 
district,  but  at  the  special  request  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  then  f^vemor  of  Bombay,  he  was 
allowed  to  remam  until  he  left  Indu  on  fur- 
lough in  1838.  Ijeaving  Bombay  on  11  Dec. 
in  that  year  in  company  with  Mr.  Bobert 
I^ingle  of  the  Bombay  civil  service,  Elliot 
returned  to  Europe  by  way  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
landing  at  Kosseir,  and  riding  across  the 
Eg^tian  desert  to  Thebes,  whence,  taking 
the  Nils  route  as  far  as  Cairo,  he  crossed  into 
Pfelestine,  and  was  present,  in  company  with 
tiie  H<m.  Bobert  Curxon,  the  author  of  '  The 
Monasteries  of  the  Levant,'  at  the  exhibition 
of  the  holy  fire  in  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sept^hre,  when  so  many  people  were  killed 
(OcBZON^  Monasteriet  of  the  Levant,  ch.  xvi.) 
Aiter  visiting  Constantinople,  Athens,  Corfu, 
and  Rome,  he  reached  England  on  6  May 
1835.  In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year 
he  again  embarked  for  India  as  private  secre- 
tary to  his  relative,  Lord  Elpbmstone,  who 
had  been  appointed  governor  of  Madras,  and 
the  remainder  of  his  Indian  soriee  was  Bpmt 
in  the  Madras  presidency. 

During  the  yeaxs  imiDediatelj  mceee^ng 
Lwd  Elphinstcme^a  retirement  aom  the  ^ 
vemment,  which  took  place  in  1642,  Elliot 
was  employed  upon  the  ordinary  duties  of 
a  member  of  the  board  of  revenue;  but  in 
1846  he  was  deputed  to  inveetiffate  the  con- 
dition of  Ountor,  one  of  the  districts  com- 
monly known  as  the  Northern  Sirk&rs,  where 
there  had  been  a  serious  &lling  off  in  there- 
venue  and  a  general  impoveri^iment  of  the 
people,  oaosed,  as  EUiors  inquiries  proved, 
by  the  wasteful  extravngance  and  extortion 
of  the  zemindirs,  and  l^  the  malversatjon 
oi  the  native  revenue  officiala.  Elliot's 
recommendatioDB,  involving,  among  other 
matterSf  *  complete  survey  and  reassessment 
of  the  district  uid  the  permanmt  nanmption 
cf  the  dsbultoig  lemindfaies,  which  lud 


been  already  sold  for  arrears  of  revenue  and 
bought  in  by  the  government,  were  sano- 
tioi^,  although  upon  terms  less  liberal  to 
the  zemind&rs  than  Elliot  had  proposed  ; 
and  at  the  instance  of  the  court  of  directors, 
who  pronounced  a  high  encomium  upon  his 
work  at  Guntiir,  he  was  appointed  commis- 
sioner, with  thepowersof  the  board  of  revenue 
in  all  revenue  matters,  for  the  administration 
of  the  whole  of  the  northern  sirk&rs.  In 
this  responsible  charge  he  renuuned  until 
1854,  when  he  was  appmnted  a  member  of 
tJie  tMonril  of  the  governor  of  Madras.  Htt 
finallyr^red  from  the  dvilserrice,  and  left 
India  early  in  1800. 

As  a  member  of  council  Elliot's  dnties, 
tluKigh  not  more  aiduons,  were  of  a  more 
variM  character  than  those  which  had  de- 
volved upon  him-as  a  revenue  officer.  Besides 
the  various  revenue  questions  which  came 
before  the  government  there  were  mon^  sub- 
jects of  great  public  interest  with  which  he 
was  emmently  qualified  to  deaL  Among 
thrae  were  the  question  of  native  education, 
and  such  matters  as  the  relations  of  the 
British  government  in  India  with  christian 
missions  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  r^ 
ligious  oidowments  of  the  Hindus  and  Mu- 
hammadans  on  the  other  hand.  "Witiii  tihe 
natives  lie  had  throughout  his  service  main- 
tained a  free  and  friendly  intercourse.  Na- 
tive education  was  a  subject  to  which  he  had 
long  paid  considerable  attention.  He  had 
also  been  throughout  his  Indian  life  a  cordial 
friend,  and,  in  bis  private  capacity,  a  gene- 
rous supporter  of  cbistian  missions.  In  con- 
nection with  education  he  was  a  staunch 
advocate  of  the  grant-in-aid  syetem.  "While 
senior  member  of  council  it  devolved  upon 
him,  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  governor. 
Lord  Harris,  to  preside  on  the  occasion  of 
the  public  reading  at  Madras  of  the  qaeen's 
proclamatioi  issued  on  her  m^es^s  assump- 
tion (tf  the  direct  eovetnment  of  India. 

In  addition  to  Eis  labours  as  a  ^blie  wm* 
vant  Emiot  devoted  much  time  to  investigar- 
tions  into  the  archeology  and  the  natural  his- 
toiT  ot  India.  At  a  very  eariv  period  of  his 
residence  in  the  Southeni  Manntta  country 
^liot  commenced  his  archsaological  inquiries. 
Working  in  concert  with  a  young  Brahman 
who  was  atta^ed  to  his  office,  ha  mastered 
the  archaic  characters  in  which  the  old  in- 
scriptions were  written,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder a!  his  life  in  India  employed  much  of 
his  leisure  in  dedpherii^  and  translating  the 
inscriptions  found  by  him  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  In  k>o1(^,  ornithology,  and 
botany  he  to(A  the  keenest  mterest.  In  1887 
he  pnbtidied  in  the  'Journal  of  the  "BajtX 
Asiatic  Society' a  papw  on  'Hindu  Liaenp- 
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tiona ; '  and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  kis 
life  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  one  or 
other  of  the  journale  which  deal  with  the  ob- 
gecta  of  his  &Tourite  researches.  Thejonmals 
named  at  the  foot  of  this  article  all  contain 
contributions,  some  of  them  nomeroua  contzi- 
butioDS,  from  his  peai,  the  reaulta  of  accurate 
and  mtelligent  CHtserration,  -zeoorded  in  a 
dear  and  ^pular  style.  His  mfist  important 
woric  is  his  tieatue  on  the  ooina  of  Southern 
India,  puUished  in  1686,  when  the  author 
was  in  his  ei^ty-third  year,  which  forms 
pan  ii.  of  the  third  Tolume  of  the  '  Intenur- 
tional  Numismata  Orientalia/  and  contains 
an  interesting  account  of  the  ancient  races 
and  dTnasties  of  Southern  India,  derived 
from  the  inscriptions  and  coins  which  have 
been  diaooTered.  A  remarkable  fact  con- 
nected with  this  treatise,  and  with  all  Elliot's 
later  compositions,  is  that  when  they  were 
written  tab  auUior,  who  had  been  extremelr 
nearsighted  all  his  life,  was  all  but  blind, 
latteriyqaita  blind,  and  had  to  depend  upon 
.thepen<nan  araanuensia  to  eommttthemto 
•p^ier,  and  vpaa  the  ^ee  of  nlatiTes  and 
•mends  to  oorreet  tlw  proob.  HisooUeetian 
<>{  South  Indian  coins,  about  four  hundred 

■  in  plumber,  and  a  collection  of  carved  marUea 
-belonging  to  a  Buddhist  tope  at  Amiavati, 
which  he  made  when  reeiding  in  the  Qnntdr 
district  in  184£,  are  now  deposited  in  the 
BritishMuseum,wbere  the  marbles  are  placed 
on  the  walls  facing,  and  on  each  side  o^  the 
grand  aturcase. 

During  the  last  twenty-four  veaxs  of  Ms 
life  Elliot  resided  princijiaUy  at  his  house  at 
Wolfelee,  taking  an  active  part  in  parochial 
and  county  buamess.  At  Lis  house,  whidi 
was  quite  a  museum,  he  was  always  glad  to 
receive  and  instruct  persons  who  were  en- 
gaged in  his&votmte  studies.  He  possessed 
a  angalarly  calm  and  equable  temper,  and 

-  bote  with  unfailing  padienee  and  xesifpiatioii 
a  deprivation  which  to  moot  men  with  his 

-tastes  and  with  his  active  mind  would  have 
been  extremely  trying.  His  inteUectual  vigonr 

-lemuned  uncBmmished  literally  to  the  last 

.  hour  of  his  lif^  On  the  morning  of  the  dary 
of  bis  death,  1  March  1867,  he  dictated  and 

.signed  with  his  own  hand  a  note  to  Dr. 

'Pope,  the  eminent  Tamil  scholar,  stating 
that  on  the  previous  day  he  had  read  (i^. 

■  heard  read)  with  much  appreciation  a  notice 
'Hi  Sr.  Pi^V  forthcommg  edition  (tf  the 

*  Enrnl,'  and  tiut,  notwithstanding  lues  ef 
nght  and  advaneing  y^m,  his  'inteiert  in 
.  onental  literature  oontinuee  iiBabated,^d  in- 
^irtng  whetfav  bis  ooReepondent  could  sug^ 
seat  any  method  of  utilising  certain'  daqeota 

■  mgmenta'  connected  with  fVanets  While 
-£Uu  [q.  T.]f  nhioh  he  jiad  ooUected  mafty 


years  before.  In  the  evening  he  died  with 
little  or  no  sufiaring. 

In  recognition  ofhis  earvioee  in  India  Elliot 
was  created  in  1866  a  KOaL  In  1877  he 
was  appointed  a  ^owof  the  Ri^alSocie^, 
and  in  1678  he  recced  from  the  univeraitiy 
of  Edinbiugh  the  degree  of  LLJ).  He  was 
a  deputy-lieutenant  and  magisteBte  ftir  Box- 
butvhsluze.  ]nl889heinsttamedatBlaIta 
to. Maria  Dorothea,  daughter  of  Sir  David 
Blair,  hart.,  of  Blaixquun,  Ayrdure,  wbo 
survives  bim  (1886),  and  by  vnMMB  m  UH 
three  eons  and  two  daughters. 

Elliot's  pdncipal  writinge  are  oontaiBad  in 
the  following  publications:  'Indian  Anti- 
quary,' vols.  V.  vi.  vii.  si  xiv.  xv.  xri.; 
'Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,' 
vols.  vii.x.xLxiii.zv.xix.xz.xxi.;  'Jooraal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  SoeietFy,'  1887;  'Journal 
of  the  AsiaticSocietyof  Bengal/ 1861;  'Fiona 
Andhrioa,  1869 ;  'TransaoUons  of  the  Bota^ 
nical  Society,'  1863,  1871;  'Berwiekdise 
National  Club  Journal/  1867,  1872,  1871^ 
1674,  1878,  1661,  1687;  'TranaaetMU  «i 
the  International  Oongtess  of  Fzeinatoiio 
Archeology  at  Konrieh/  1868 ;  '  Joomal  of 
die EthnoTwical Society/ 1660,  voL  i ;  'Be* 
port  of  the  British  AsBociat3on/ 1873;  'Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Antiquarian  Soeie^  of  Soot* 
land/  1874,  1886;  ^ AtbentBum/ 10  April 
1876;  'Proceedings  of  the  Zoohjgieal  Society/ 
1880;  'International  Numismata  OrientaUa,' 
voL  iii.  pt  ii. 

[Obituary  ootice  by  ths  present  writer  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Boyu  Asiatic  Society  tea  July 
1887.  bas«d  pBZtly  upon  informstion  contained 
in  the  Becords  of  the  Uiadns  Govemment,  and 
partly  upon  peimal  kaowledgSk]     A  J>  A 

ELU0a?80N,  JOHN  (1791-1868).  phy- 
sician, son  of  a  ehsmist  and  dru^ist,  was 
h<Mn  39  Oct.  1791  in  London.  He  received 
his  preliminaiT  education  as  a  private  pupil  of 
tiie  rector  of  St.  Saviour'a,  South warlc  He 
then  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and  subse- 
quently entered  Jeeus  College,  Cambridge. 
He  attended  the  medical  and  aurgical  classes 
of  St.  Thomae'a  and  Guy's  Hospital  for  three 
years,  after  whioh  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
assistants  at  Qny*B,  which  appointment  he 
held  for  five  years.  In  1831  he  gradoatad 
as  M  J).  At  this  time  he  exhibttedconsider^ 
able  fondness  for  the  study  of  the  action  of 
medicines.  Thn  no  doubt  led  to  his  thara^ 
pentical  experimente  at  a  later  period,  -frhcn 
he  frequently  alarmed  bia  ooUeagnes  at 
versity  Callege  Hospital  by  aominiebering 

-to  Jns  patieats  axtrav^antly  la^  doeee  ef 
dnwe  usually  considered  as  poiaeBoua.  Hie 

.desire  to  be  original  led  Elliotson  intcmany 
aocentxicitiea.  In  1836  iiediacaided  knee- 
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breeches  and  silk  Btodtings,  which  were  then 
the  orthodox  drees  of  phyeieians,  end  he  was 
one  of  the  firet  to  wear  a  heard  in  this  coimtry. 
In  1881  he  was  a^inted  {irofeeBor  of  wo 
practice  of  medicine  in  the  aniTersit  j  of  Lon- 
don ;  in  this  position  he  distinguished  himself 
1^  hiS  lectorsB,  which  became  at  once  exoaed- 
inglypopular.  TohiaenewTaadperaererance 
the  establishment  of  the  UniTersitr  Colleve 
Hca^tal  was  doe,  and  he  dsUrerea  in  1881 
•ome  leetnres  there  which  firmly  eataUiahed 
his  tepatation  as  a  teacher.  In  at  the 
request  of  the  president  of  the  Royal  OollM;e 
of  Physicians,  he  delivered  before  that  body 
the  'Lumley  Lectures  on  the  recent  Im- 
pTOTemesDts  in  the  Art  of  distinguishing  the 
Tarioos  Diseases  of  the  Heart.'  These  leo- 
tures  were  divided  into  three  parts:  first,  eat- 
bracinff  diseases  of  the  external  membrane 
of  the  heart ;  seoondlv,  those  of  the  internal 
membrane;  thirdly,  those  of  the  substance  of 
the  heart  and  the  aorta.  Th^  were  pub- 
lished in  18S0,  and  about  the  same  time 
EUiotson  issued  several  expositions  on  in- 
teresting pathological  &cts.  He  also  trans- 
lated ^umenhadi'a  '  Fhysiolc^/  to  which 
be  added  vary  copions  and  comvrdieiuiTe 
notea.  EUiotscm  was  the  fonnoer  of  the 
Phrenolo^cal  Society,  of  which  he  was  the 
first  president.  He  was  also  elected  pren- 
dent  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Ohimrgical 
Society  of  London.  At  this  time,  1887, 
Elliotson  had  established  his  position  as  one 
of  the  aUest  thinkers  among  the  physicians 
«f  the  metrtqioUs.  His  ever  active  mind  was 
continually  exerdsed  on  the  new  and  often 
strange  phenomena  of  the  nervous  systetn. 
Phrenology  claimed  much  of  his  time  and 
attenti<m,  and  be  professed  to  have  esta- 
blished some  facts  in  eonnection  with  its 
obscure  phenomena.  This  led  him  to  ex- 
amiae  tiie  empirical  emditions  in  oonneetiott 
-with  disease  «tiw  paendo-aeienee  of  Hesmer. 
He  became  an  ardmt  sladent  of  nusuerism, 
and  professed  to  have  oooTtneed  himself  of 
the  substantial  truth  of  the  occult  agency  and 
of  the  abnormal  phenomena  produced  by  the 
maaipiilations,  which  excited  considerable 
-reiy  'imhaalthy  interest  in  the  minds  of  a 
-large  number  of  the  public.  Tbo  a(«tnce»  at 
his  house  were  largely  attended  by  the 
fashionable  classes,  and  results  obtained  by 
practising  on  epileptic  patients  and  designing 
firls  were  received  by  them  as  miraculous. 
These  exhibitions  and  the  earnest  expression 
of  his  belief  in  the  reelitr  of  mesmensm  led 
tocUfibrences  between  EUiotson,  the  medical 
comlcll  of  Untversity  C(rflqpe,  and  his  ool- 
leapTiee  in  general,  which  compelled  him  to 
tesifB  his  moferaorship  in  December  l8S8, 
Jmri^.  his  oosuieetitu  witii  hea^tal 


tiee  EUiotaon  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
advantages  of  clinical  teaching,  and  he  was 
the  earhest  to  adopt  the  practice  of  auscul- 
tation, which  he  did  with  singular  skill. 
Li  1829  he  became  Lumleian  lecturer,  and 
two  years  later  he  became  professor  of  clini- 
cal medicine  in  the  then  new  university  of 
London.  He  was  also  the  first  to  use  the 
stethoscope.  He  had  now  reached  the  zenith 
of  his  fame.  He  was  without  doubt  the  fbre- 
most  among  the  eminent  jdiyudans  of  the 
day,  aod  hia  lectures  were  r^ilarly  reported 
in  the  '  Lancet^'  which  added  much  to  titdi 
popularity  and  considerably  increased  his 
practice  as  a  consulting  phymoian. 

In  18S0  Elliotsonpublislied  his '  Lumleian 
Lectures/  and  his '  Principles  Ubd  Practice  of 
Medicine '  in  1639.  Numerous  papers  were 
contributed  by  him  to  the  'Mecueal  Times ' 
and  other  professional  journals.  After  the 
resignation  of  his  appointment  in  1838  he 
only  once  appeared  m  his  official  ca^acibjr 
as  a  medical  teacher,  being  nominated  tlie 
Harveian  omtor  in  1^6. 

Although  EUiotson  continued  to  praetiie 
mesmerism  upon  his  patient^  he  refrained 
froan  introduoing  the  sninect  to  any  of  those 
by  whom  he  was  Itt^e^  consulted.  His 
diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  ^seaae  was  as 
searching  and  as  skilful  as  it  IukI  ever  bcwil, 
and  he  prescribed  with  the  greatest  care  and 
judgment  the  remedies  beat  suited  as  cura- 
tive agente.  But  if  the  patient  showed  an 
interest  in  mesmerism,  Elliotson  at  once  gave 
full  directions  for  producing  the  mesmeric 
coma,  and  was  ready  to  recommend  it  as  the 
only  method  by  which  relief  was  to  be  ob- 
ttuned. 

For  sevoal  years  EUiotson  continusd  the 
practice  of  mesmerism,  and  received  at  his 
house  crowds,  befim  whom  the  extravagant 
phenomena  oonnectingnesmeriam  with  phr^ 
nolo^  were  exhilated.  He  estaUiahed  in 
1849  a  mesmuio  hosjatal,  at  which  numenms 
cares  were  said  to  have  bean  ^foeted.  Not- 
withstanding  the  severity  of  the  oensuzes 
passed  upon  him  for  hia  advocacy  of  mes- 
merism, the  breath  of  slander  never  ventured 
to  attack  his  private  character.  ThackeraT 
■dedicated '  Pendennis '  to  him  (1 860)  in  grati- 
tode  for  his  services,  and  he  received  a  similar 
tribute  from  Dickens  (Fobstee,  Dickent,  iL 
86).  Among  other  things  he  started  a 
magazine,  devoted  to  records  of  the  effects 
-produced  by  the  practice  of  mesmerism,  called 
the  '  Zoist/  He  continued  it  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  thirteenth  volume. 

His  health  failing  him  Elliotson  waa  under 
the  necessity  tof  seeking  some  repose.  He 
found  this  as  a  member  <A  the  funUy  ofDr. 
E.  S.  SysseSfi^ho  was  cme  of  his  pupils,  and 
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«Ter  his  most  devoted  friend.  There,  passing 
through  the  stages  of  decline,  he  died  on 
29  July  1868,  m  Davies  Street,  Berkeley 
Sqnan,  and  wai  buried  in  Keiual  Qteen 
cemetery. 

tCates'aDictof  GeDemlBiog.ISSl ;  Walford'a 
Men  of  the  Time ;  Lancet,  186S ;  Medical  Times ; 
Zoist;  porsoual  knowledge.]  B.  H-t. 

KTiTiTQTT.  [See  also  Eliot,  Eliott, 
and  Elliot.] 

ELLIOTT,  CHARLOTTE  (1780-1871), 
hymn-'writer,  dau^^terof  Charles  Elliott,  by 
Ming,  daughter  of  Henry  Venn,  sister  of 
Henry  Venn  Elliott  [q. v.]  and  Edward  Bishop 
Elliott  r^.T.],  was  bom  17  March  1789.  She 
showed  literary  talent,  and  in  her  youth  wrote 
humorous  verses.  After  a  severe  illness  in 
1821  she  became  a  permanent  invalid,and  the 
influence  of  Caesar  Malan  of  Geneva,  whose 
acquaintance  she  made  in  1822,  indiued  her 
to  give  up  all  eecolar  pursuits.  She  wrote 
many  tb^^ub  poems,  which  appeared  as 
'  Hymns  for  a  Week,*  of  which  iortv  thou- 
sand copies  were  sold ;  '  Hours  of  Harrow  ' 
(1840  and  many  later  editions),  and  the  '  In- 
valid's Hymn  Book.'  The  last,  raivately 
printed  in  1834,  included  'Just  sal  am,'  a 
hymn  which  has  had  extraordinary  popu- 
luity,  and  been  translated  '  into  almost 
everjr  Uving  lanipiage.'    She  edited  the 

*  Christian  Remembrancer  Focket-book '  from 
1834  to  1860,  contributing  many  of  her  own 
hymns.  She  lived  with  ner  fatner  at  Clap- 
ham,  and  then  at  Brighton.  In  1845  she 
moved  to  Torquay,  but  in  1857  returned  to 
Brighton,  where  she  remained  till  her  death, 
32  Sept.  187L 

The  ReUnoos  IWt  Society  has  published 
'  Seleetiona"  from  her  poems  with  a  memmr 
by  her  siiter,  Hn.  Babington*  and  'Leaves 
£fom  unpubliuied  Joomalsi  Comepondnioe, 
and  Note-bodn.' 

[Inf<ffmation  from  the  femily;  Memoir  as 
above;  Mfmoir  by  *H.  L.  L.*  prefixed  to  an 
illastrated  edition  of '  Just  as  1  am '  (1886).] 

ELLIOTT,  EBENEZER  (1781-1840), 
the  corn-law  rhymw,  was  bom  at  the  New 
Foundnr,  Masboroiwh,  parish  of  Rotherham, 
Yorkshire,  17  March  1781.  His  father's  an- 
*  eestars  were  biffder  raider^  *  thieves,  neither 
Scotch  nor  English,  who  lived  on  the  eattl« 
tlwy  stole  from  both.*  Hu  iktha>,  known  as 

*  Devil  Elliott,'  was  engaged  in  the  iron  trade, 
was  in  politics  an  extreme  radical,  and  in  r^ 
ligion  an  ultra-Calvinist.  His  mother  came 
tsom  near  Huddersfield,  where  from  time  im- 
memorial her  ancestors  had  lived  on  their  lot 
of  freehold  ground.  Her  health  was  bad,  and 
made  her  lue  'one  long  ai^'  Elliott  was 


one  of  a  family  of  eleven,  of  whom  eight 
reached  mature  life.  Elliott  was  baptised  by 
Tommy  Wright,  a  tinker,  of  the  same  religious 
persuasion  as  the  fitther.  He  was  first  edu- 
cated at  a  dame's  school,  then  under  Jose;^ 
RamsboUiau  at  Hollis  h^oqI,  where  he  was 
*  taught  to  write  and  little  m<ne.'  Various 
chai^fes  of  school  followed.  In  his  sixth  year 
be  had  the  small-pox,  which  left  him  '  fear- 
fully disfigured  and  six  weeks  blind.'  This 
increased  a  natural  timidity  of  disposition  and 
fondness  for  solitude.  About  fourteen  be 
began  to  read  extenuvely  on  his  own  account. 
He  kept  this  up,  though  early  engaged  in 
business,  and  from  sixteen  to  twenty-three 
working  for  his  father  without  any  other 
pecuniary  reward  than  a  little  pocket-monev. 
In  his  leisure  hours  he  studied  botany,  col- 
lected plants  and  flowers,  and  was  delig^tedat 
the  appearance  of  'a  beautiful  gnen  snaln 
about  a  yard  long,  which  on  the  fine  Sabbath 
mominn  about  ten  o'clodc  seemed  to  erpect 
me  at  the  top  of  Primrose  I^ne.'  His  love 
of  nature,  he  says,  caused  him  '  to  desert  bot^ 
alehouse  and  chapel.'  When  seventeen  he 
wrote  his  first  poem,  the '  Vernal  Walk,*  dedi- 
cated to  Miss  Austen.  Other  early  pieces  were 
'  Second  Nuptials '  and '  Night,  or  the  Legend 
of  Whamcufie,'  which  l^t  was  described 
with  some  justice  by  the  'Monthly  lieview' 
as  the  '  Ne  plus  ultra  of  German  horror  and 
bombast.'  Uis'Tale3oftheNight,*including 
'The  Exile'  and  'Bothwell,'  were  of  more 
merit,  and  brought  him  high  commendation 
from  Southey.  Then  followed  at  various  in- 
tervals '  Love,' '  The  Letter,' '  They  met  agnin,' 
<  Withered  WUdFlowen,'  'Spirits and  Men.' 
This  last  was  an  'erne  poem'  of  the  worid 
before  the  flood,  dedicated,  '  as  evidence  c£ 
my  presumpUon  and  my  despur,'  to  James 
Mlontgomery  the  poet.  There  are  occasional 
passsfpas  of  genuine  inspiration  in  all  these 
amlutious  poems,  but  the  tu^d  and  pseudo- 
romantic  also  lar^ly  figure  there,  imper- 
fections of  education  and  a  want  of  humour 
fully  account  for  the  defects. 

More  practical  and  interesting,  if  more 
commonplace  subjects,  soon  engaged  ElUiott's 
undivided  attention.  He  had  married  at  Ro- 
therham. His  wife  brought  him  a  small  for- 
tune. He  invested  it  in  t£e  business,' already 
bankrupt  beyosd  redemption,*  in  which  hu. 
&Uierhadashare(SBUU.B,p.03).  Thefather 
had  been  already  unfortunate  in  tn^ng.  His 
difficulties  hastened  his  wife's  death,  and  he 
himself  died  soon  after  her.  Elliott's  efforts 
were  unable  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the 
firm.  After  some  years  of  strenuous  eSari  he 
lost  every  penny  he  had  in  the  world,  and  was 
obliged  to  live  for  some  time  dependent  on  his 
wifessisters.  Hisownmi8fortaiies,asweUas 
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thoeeirflus  parenta,  he  attributed  to  the  ope-  ' 
ration  of  toe  com  laws.  la  1821  his  trin's 
xetatiTes  zaised  a  little  nuniey,  and  with  Uiis 
as  o^utal  he  Rtartect  in  buaiiieM  in  the  inn 
trade  in  Sheffield.  On  the  whole  he  was  Tery 
uroepaiousfiirannmberof  yean.  Someda;^8 
M  made  a«  mrusk  as  SXM.  without  leavinc  his 
counting-house,  or  even  seeing  the  goode  from 
which  he  made  the  profits.  His  prosperity 
attained  its  hi^eet  point  in  18S7,  when  he 
ought,  he  says,  to  nave  retired.  He  loet 
heayily  after  that  for  some  time,  hat  was  ahle 
notwithstanding  to  settle  up  his  business  and 
leave  Sheffield  in  1812  with  about  6,000J. 
His  losses  here  were  agun,  he  thought,  due 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  corn  laws  im- 
peded his  efforts. 

At  Sheflleld  Elliott  was  most  active  in 
literature  and  pdUtie8,aa  well  as  in  eommerce. 
ThebDStofShakespeareinhiscounting-honBB, 
the  casts  of  Achillea,  Ajaz,  and  Napoleon  in 
his  workshop  typified  the  &ct  that  he  had 
oUier  interests  besides  money-making.  He 
engaged  in  the  reform  agitation,  but  was 
Reappointed  at  what  he  thought  the  small 
results  of  the  measnre.  He  then  engaged  ac- 
tively in  the  chartist  movement,  and  was 
present  as  delegate  from  Sheffield  in  thegreat 
public  meeting  held  in  Palace  Tard^  West- 
minster, in  1888.  When  O'Connor  induced 
the  chartists  to  repudiate  the  com  law  repeal 
agitation,hewitharewiromtheohartist  move- 
ment, for  his  hatred  of  the '  bread  Uz  '  was  all 
tlupi:^  the  deepest  principle  in  his  li&  He 
bdiered  it  hi^  caoMd  his  bther's  ruin,  his 
own  losses  and  disapipointmento,  both  as  work- 
man  and  capitalist;  itwasminiofftheoountry, 
And  would  cause  a  terrible  revolution.  Thus 
all  his  efforts  came  to  be  directed  to  the  repeal 
agitaUon.  '  Our  labour,  our  skill,  our  profits, 
OUT  hopes,  our  lives,  our  children's  souls  are 
bread  taxed,'  he  exclaims.  He  scarcely  rooke 
or  wrote  of  anything  besidei  the  com  laws. 
Uy  heart,  he  writes, 

.  .  .  ones  soft  as  woman's  tears,  is  gnarled 
Id  the  gloating  on  the  ills  t  cannot  cure. 

It  was  this  state  of  mind  that  produced  the 
<Com-Uw  Rhymes'  (ISSn,.  '  Indignatio 
fecit  versus.*  Thej  are  couched  in  vigorous 
and  direct  language,  and  are  full  of  graphic 
phrases.  The  bruad  tax  has  'its  maw  like 
the  grave ; '  the  poacher '  feeds  on  partridge 
because  bread  is  dear ; '  bad  government  is 

The  deadly  vUl  that  takes 
What  labour  ongfat  to  keep ; 

It  is  the  deadly  power  that  makes 
Bread  dear  and  labour  cheap. 

They  axe  free  from  the  straining  after  effect, 
and  from  the  riiapsodies,  commonplaces,  and 
»beardttiea  which  disfigoxe  much  of  Elliott's 


other  poetry.  Representing  the  feelings  of 
the  opposeiB  of  the  com  laws,  the  riiymea  giro 
us  a  truer  idea  of  tiie  fierce  passion  of  the 
time  tiian  even  the  speeches  of  Cobd«i  and 
Bright.  Animated  by  somewhat  of  the  same 
ieemigB  as  the  'Com-law  Rhymes'  are  'The 
Ranter,'  •  The  Village  Patriarch '  (1829),  and 
'  The  Splendid  Villi^,'  all  vividly  describing 
life  among  the  poor  m  Eng^d.  Elliott  also 
wrote 'Keronah,  adrama;'a  brief  andsome- 
what  curious  piece  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
entitled  '  Great  Folks  at  Home,'  and  a  large 
number  of  miscellaneous  poems,  including 
'RhymedRambles.'  After  his  retirement  frtHm 
business  in  1841  Elliott  lived  at  Oreat  Hough- 
ton, near  Bamsl^,  where  he  was  chieflv  oc- 
cupied in  literary  pursuits.  He  died  tnere, 
having  lived  to  see  die  hated  'bread  tax' 
abolished,  on  1  Dec.  1849,  and  was  buried  at 
Darfield  Ohnich.  Very  shortly  before  bis 
death  his  daughter  was  married  to  John  Wat- 
kins,  his  biographer.  Elliott  had  a  family  of 
thirteen  children,  most  of  whom,  togeuier 
with  his  wife,  survived  him.  Elliott  was  a 
small,  meek-looking  man.  Though  engaged 
in  many  almost  revolutionary  movements, 
and  though  once  in  danger  of  prosecution, 
he  was  really  consen'ative  by  nature,  and 
brought  up  two  of  his  sons  as  clergymen  of 
the  established  church.  It  was  only  imder 
a  burning  sense  of  injustice  that  he  acted  as 
he  did.  *  My  feeliogs,'  he  says,  *  have  been 
hammered  until  they  have  become  oold- 
short,  and  are  apt  to  snap  and  fly  off  in  aar- 
casma.'  But  except  when  nmsed  he  was  good- 
natured  and  pleasant ;  too  much  given,  his 
friends  thougnt,  to  say  kind  things  to  the 
many  scribblers  who  in  later  days  sent  their 
verses  to  him.  '  I  do  not  like  to  crive  pain,' 
he  remarked ;  '  writing  will  do  these  poor 
devils  no  harm,  but  good,  and  save  them  nom 
worse  things.'  As  a  speaker,  Elliott  was 
practical  and  vigorous,  though  at  times  given 
to  extravagant  statements.  A  bronze  statue, 
by  Bumara  of  London,  subscribed  for  by  the 
working  men  of  Sheffield,  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  600'.  in  the  market-place  of  that  town,  in 
i854,tothemeinory  of  Elliott.  Landorwrote 
a  fine  ode  on  the  occasion.  The  statue  was 
aftwwards  removed  to  Weston  Park. 

[Watkins'fl  Idfe,  Poetry,  and  Letters  of  Ebe- 
nezar  Elliott  (18M);  Seatle's  Memoir  of  Ebe- 
nezer  Elliott  (1860);  Early  Antobiography  in 
Athenaom,  13  Jan.  1850;  R.  E.  Leader's 
iniDiMencesQf01dSh«fBeId(1876).  Anewandre- 
vised  edition  of  EUiott's  works,  edited  bj  his  son, 
Edwin  Elliott,  was  pnblished  in  1876.  Portraits 
are  prefixed  to  Tnit  s  edition  (Edinbutgti,  1840), 
anct  an  edition  of  the  Splendid  Village,  &c.,  pub- 
lished in  1838.  An  interesting  critique  hy  Carlvle 
on  the  Oom-Uw  Bbjates  is  ioelnded  is  hie 
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SsmjB,  ud  Ftofeww  Dowdeo  bsa  irriUaa  ft  ft  v 
Uqcs  about,  him  ia  T.  H.  Word's  Engluh  Poets, 
ir.  495-6  ;  Bee  also  Notes  sod  Qoariet,  5Ui  sar. 
iii.  140,  6Ui  aer.  iii.  488,  496;  Sheffield  Post 
Office  Dipectory.]  F.  W-t. 

ELLIOTT,  EDWAKD  BISHOP  (1793- 
1876^,  divine,  aecood  son  of  CSiarles  Elliott 
^  his  Moond  wi&,  EUng,  dau^tez  of  Henry 
Venn,  and  younger  brother  of  Heniy  Venn 
BlUott  [q.  T.],  and  of  Oharlotte  Elliott  [q-v.], 
WAS  bcsn  24  JuIt  1703.  He  went  to  l^inity 
College,  Oambrictge,  where  he  graduated  as 
third  'senior  optima*  in  January  1816,  and 
was  elected  to  a  fellowihip  in  1817.  In  the 
•nd  of  that  year  he  joined  lus  brother  Henry 
at  Bflmo,  made  t  tonr  to  Italy  and  Gieeoe, 
and  returned  to  Eng^tond  in  the  spnng  of 
1819.  He  vxote  the  Seatonian  priie  poema 
in  1631  and  1892.  hi  1824  he  accepted  the 
Tioarage  of  Tuxibrd,  Nottinghamahize,  in  the 
gift  of  Uie  odl^.  In  1663  he  recaivod  the 
prebend  <tf  Heytesborr,  Wiltehire,  and  be- 
canuinoombent  of  8t.  Mark's  Church,  Bcigh* 
ton,  opened  in  1848  by  the  exertions  of  his 
broUier  H«iiy,  He  died  SO  July  1876.  He 
waa  twioe  married :  (1)  on  26  April  1826  to 
Maiy,  daughter  of  J.  King  of  Torwood,  Sus- 
sex, by  whom  he  had  four  children :  Edwiffd 
King  Elliott,  rector  of  Worthing,  Suasez; 
Hmij  y aon  (died  young) ;  Eugenia,  married 
to  Bar.  A.  Synge ;  and  Uary,  married  to  Rev. 
Clement  CobK  ^3^  1  Oct.  1636  to  Harriette, 
dau^ter  of  Sir  RuuiBEd  Steele,  bart.,by  whom 
he  had  tiuna  children :  Bmily  Steele,  Anna 
Uazia,  mairied  to  Rev.  R.  D.  Mcmro,  and 
Albert  Augustas  (d.  1883).  Elliott  waa  a 
member  of  the  evangelical  school,  and  was 
aotiTeinthe  discharge  ofhis  duties  asaparish 
clergy  man  and  as  an  advocate  of  miseionarj 
enteiprisa  He  was  specially  interested  in 
the  staiid^  of  prophecy.  Hia  chief  work,  the 
result  ofinaziy  years'  labour,  appeared  in  1844 
under  the  titl«, '  Horse  Apocalyptiote,  or  a 
Commentary  on  the  ApoGalypee  Critical  and 
Historical  .  .  .,'8  vols.  Sir  James  Stephen, 
refiarring  to  this  work  in  his  essay  on  the 
'  Olapham  Sect,'  calls  it  a  '  book  of  profound 
laaznmg,  uogular  ingenuity,  and  aunost  be- 
witching interest.'  U  went  through  fiT«  edi- 
tions, axbd  haa  been  more  than  once  alnidged. 
Elliott's  interpretation  agrees  generally  with 
that  of  theprotestant  commentators  who  iden- 
tify the  papal  power  with  Antichrist,  and  ex- 
pect the  millennium  to  begin  before  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  led  to  several 
controversioB  with  Dr.  Candlish,  Br.  Keith, 
and  others.  His  other  works,  most  of  them 
bearing  upon  the  interpretation  of  prophecy, 
are:  1. '  SennouB,' 1836.  3.  <  The  Question, 
"What  is  the  Beast f  answered,*  1838. 
Vindicin  HonruB '  (letten  to  Dt,  K6ith)| 


1848.  4. 'The  Downfall  of  Despotism,' ftc^ 
1668.  6.  *The  Delusion  of  the  Tractaiiaa 
Clen^  *  (upon  the  validity  of  orders),  1666b 
6.  'Tba  Warburtonian  Lectures  feom  1849 
tol853,'1666.  7.  'ApocalrpsisAlfoidians.' 
(upon  Dean  Alford'a  views  of  the  Apocalypee)^ 
&  'Confirmation  Lecturw,'  1665.  9.  ^Mer 
moir  of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Aberdeen,*  1867. 

[Information  from  the  family ;  Ohriatian  Ob- 
server for  October,  187^.] 

ELLIOTT,    GRACE  DALRYMFLE 
(1758P-1823),  waa  the  yommest  daughter  oi 
HewDalrymple,  anEdinbuigh  advocate  oon* 
oemed  in  ^  great  DonglaB  ease,  whowoson 
LLD.  in  1771,  and  died  m  1774  Hermotiw 
on  being  left  by  her  husband,  hod  i^(rinaa 
her  parents,  in  whose  house  Gnaoo  was  bom. 
She  waa  educated  in  a  French  oonvent,  waa 
introduoed  by  hex  father  on  her  return  into 
Edinbu^h  society,  and  her  beauty  made  such 
an  impression  on  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir)  John 
Elliott  [q.  V.},  an  opulent  physiuan,  that  he 
made  her  on  offer  oimarriage,  1771.  Thou^^ 
much  her  senior  he  was  accepted.  Elliott 
mixed  in  fashionable  circles,  and  his  youz^ 
wife  was  not  proof  against  their  seduotions. 
After  repeated  intrigues  she  eloped  in  1774 
with  Lord  Valentia,  upon  which  Elliott  ob- 
tainedadivoreewithl2,000£.dsinages.  Oraoa 
waa  then  taken  by  her  brother  to  a  EVenolk 
convent^  bntwenu  to  have  been  broof^tboek 
almoat  immediately  by  Lord  Chtdmondd^, 
whose  Tint  to  FAra  in  November  1774  mnj 
have  been  made  for  that  purpose.  She 
came  known  as '  Dolly  the  tall,*  and  mxm 
birth,  probably  about  1782,  to  a  daucrhter, 
who  was  named  Geor^iiana  Augusta  Fred^- 
rioa  Seymour.  The  Prmoe  of  Walee  elaimed 
the  paternity,  albeit  C!haries  Windham  and 
Q«o^  Selwyn  were  thou^t  to  have  pre- 
tennons,  not  to  speak  m  Cholmondeley 
himself,  who  appears  to  hare  represented  to 
Horaca  Walpole  that  the  child  waa  bio. 
The  prince  snowed  great  interest  in  the 
girl,  out  according  to  Raikea  prohibited 
her  on  her  marriage  from  qoartoring  tlw 
rojral  arms  witli  the  sign  of  bastardy.  The 
pnnce  probably  introduced  Urs.  Euiott  to 
the  Duke  (tf  Orleans  (Egalitd^,  who  was 
in  England  for  the  third  time  m  1784,  and 
about  1766  she  settled  at  Paris.   The  death 
of  Sir  John  Elliott  (1786)  may  have  {^venher 
greater  freedom  of  action,  and  she  received, 
or  continued  to  receire,  200£.  from  his  estate, 
besides  having  a  handsome  allowance  from 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Her  daughter,  brought 
up  in  the  C!holmondeley  family,  and  married 
fixim  their  house  in  1808  to  Lord  Chazlee 
Bentinok  at  Chester,  ia  said,  to'  tmve' paid 
her  aareaU.  visits  in  £aris  and  to  hon  ban 
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DOtioedbT  Marie Antnnette.  AnanoBymous 
tomut  of .1788  mealB  oflCn.  EllioU  M '  an 
oewiional  tobuMr  trfOrhana.  Shemnaiiud 
in  Fnnee  all  through  the  reTolution,  and 
fai  1850  her  gnnuldai^hter,  Qeorgiam  Au- 
gosttt  nredenca  Bentinoh  (1811-188S),  onlr 
child  of  Lad7  OhailM,  who  had  died  in  1813, 
(dfored,  a^inst  the  irah  of  her  fiunilr,  first 
to  the  Bnd^  Museum  and  then  to  the  late 
Mr.  Riehard  BentleT;  a  manuscript  entitled 
'  Joum^  of  my  Life  dnnncf  the  French  Re- 
Tolution.*  ItwaBstatedtoEuiTebeenTmtten 
abont  1601,  on  Mrs.  EUiotfs  return  to  Eng- 
land, tot  the  perusal  of  C^rge  m,  to  whom 
Sit  Darid  Dondaa  liad  spoken  of  her  experi- 
ences, and  Miss  BentincK  produced  as  con- 
flrmauoncfittauthentidtTherCTandmother's 
miBiatunbyOosway.asalsoQrVi  u's  miniar 
tnm  on  a  ntuff-bac  presented  by  him  to  Mn. 
ElUott;  Hie  manuscript  was  published  b^ 
Mr.  BentleT  without  alteration,  except  dlTi- 
ikm-  into  chapters  and  paragraidis,  and  the 
insertion  of  a  short  summary  of  Mrs.  EQiotf  B 
life  before  and  after  tiie  rerolution,  a.^ef 
re&tly  based  on  Miss  Bentinck's  recollections 
of  her  grandmother'B  conrersation  or  on  hear- 
say. The  lapse  of  time  may  hare  impaired 
these  recollections,  but  when  we  find  equal 
inaccuTsdes  in  thejonmal  itself  it  is  difficult 
to  acquit  Mrs.  EUiott  of  habitually  embel- 
lishing her  stories.  Her  very  title  is  a  mis- 
nomer, for  the  work  is  confessedly  a  narrative 
written  seven  or  eight  years  soter  the  ex- 
perienceait  relates.  She  is  not  indeed  directly 
responnUe  for  the  statement  that  she  was 
bom  abont  1765,  which  would  mdcahernine 
years  of  age  wium  diTorced,  nor  for  the  sug- 
gestion that  Bonaparte  offered  her  marriage. 
She  profosses,  however,  to  hare  been  in  four 
Paris  prisons,  whereas  hername  is  not  on  the 
register  of  any  of  them.  She  describes  as  the 
most  heartrending  scene  she  ever  witnessed 
tiie  parting  at  the  Carmelites  of  Ouatine  and 
his  wife,  whereas  Custine  was  never  at  the 
Oarme^ites,  and  his  wife  was  not  arrested 
tSL  two  montha  after  his  execution.  This 
andothorinaccnratestories  were  perhaps  bor- 
rowed from  a  Mrs.  Meyler  or  Miglia,  the 
English  widow  of  an  Italian,  who  was  really 
in  cwtivity  uritlh  Beauhamais,  Josephine, 
•ndNBtsR*.  FiD8abfyti»Mn.lG{diawaa 
bsnslf  «  imaginative  aa  her  fiiena.  But 
be  confronfd  not  only  by 
fonts  and  date*  but  W  het  own  ttatimony. 
She  ^res  n  hi^k^  piquant  aoeount  of  her 
imjnwmmmit  int£e  sametoom  at  Veisailles 
wnh  the  octogenarian  Dr.  Gem,  Hosldsson's 
gTsat-ande^wwHD  she  represents  as  extremely 
ssl&posseesed,  gmng  to  bed  (forwaak  of  oanr* 
dies)  at  seven,  getting  up  at  four  to  read 
LMkf  «r  HblB«tin>  (in  tin  iaAf),  and 


woldng^  her  at  seven  to  try  and  ague  her 
into  soeptioisBi.  Now  in  1796  she  told  Laxi 
Malmssftozy  that  Qem  cried  the  whole  time 
and  was  terrified  to  datth,  iriiile  Gmn  in  his 
torn  noketo  MalmesburyandSwinbame  of 
hiefellow^risoner  and  hat  dogs,  of  which  tlie 
lady  says  nothing.  Nevertheless  the  book  is 
ray  entertainingi  and  undoubtedly  contaiu 
madt  tbat  is  true.  She  may  be  assumed  te 
be  correct  when  slie  alleges  that  she  went  t« 
BniB^ls  in  1790  to  promote  0rleuis*8  peten- 
sioas  to  the  dukedom'  of  Brabant,  and  again 
later  on  with  a  message  from  Marie  Antoi* 
nette  to  Monsieur  (Louis  XVIII).  The  ad* 
dendum  states  that  on  her  return  to  England 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  agsin  enamoured  of 
her,  that  she  went  back  to  fiance  in  1814,  aiul 
that  in  order  to  remun  there  slie  had  to  adopt 
a  mttin,  whereupon  she  selected  thedauj^ter 
of  Orleana's  English  groom,  bom  on  Fkandi 
■mL  This  adoption,  with  its  flimay  legal 
pretext,  bean  a  ansiaeious  resemhlanoe  to 
Madame  de  Oenlis's  adoption  of  Hermione, 
and  we  know  that  Orleans  taught  hia  mis- 
tresses tlie  art  of  falnricating  pedigreee  for 
their  children.  Mrs.  Elliott  spent  tiie  last 
two  years  of  her  life  at  Ville  d'Avray,  near 
Sevres,  wliere  she  lodged  with  the  mayor, 
Donuis.  She  died  there  16  May  1828.  The 
Tester,  written  by  an  illiterate  hand,  styles 
her  GleOTgette  instead  of  Qrace,  and  gives  her 
age  as  sixty-three. 

[Joomal  of  my  Life,  See. ;  B.  B«itle7*D  Letter 
in  the  Times.  28  Jan.  1809 ;  H.  Walpola'a  L«t- 
ters ;  Journal  of  Thmnss  fiaikes ;  Dianes  of  Lord 
Mebaaihwcj ;  TUle  d'An^  Begtster.]  J.  O.  A 

ELLIOTT,  HEEfRY  VENN  (179fi-1866\ 
divine,  bom  17  Jan.  1792,  was  the  son  « 
Charles  EUiott  of  Grove  Honae,  Glapham,  hy 
his  second  wife.  Eling,  daui^itar  of  Hunr 
Vmui,  the  well-known  vicar  of  Huddersfielo. 
Gharlin  EUiott  had  eight  children  by  hia 
second  marriage ;  Henry  Venn  was  his  udest 
son  and  fourtn  duld;  other  children  were 
Oharlotte  Elliott  [q.  v.]  and  Edward  Biahop 
Elliott  [q.  v.]  Henry  Venn  was  sent  to 
aohool,  under  a  Mr.  Elwell  of  Hammersmith^ 
when  eight  years  old.  In  January  1809  he 
was  ti^sfened  to  tlie  Ser.  H.  Jowett  of 
LitUeDuiiham,NorfQUc.  He  went  to  lenity 
Odlege,  Oambndge,  in  Ootober  1810 ;  became 
a  eeholar  of  his  college  in  1811 ;  and  gra- 
duated as  fourteenth  wrangler  in  1814,  win- 
ning also  the  second  chancellor's  medal.  He 
was  elected  to  a  fellowship  of  Trinity  in 
October  1816.  He  had  suffered  from  over* 
wwk>  and  in  July  1817  set  out  to  recover  hie 
health  by  a  foreign  tour,  which  extended  to 
Gfaseoe,  Ctmstantinopla,  and  Jerusalem,  a 
journey  attoided  with  some  risk  in  tluw 
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daye.  In  An^post  1820  he  letnmed  to  Eng^* 
land.  He  resided  for  b  time  at  Cambrid^, 
and  was  ordained  deacoa  in  November  1833 
and  priest  in  June  1824.  After  holding  the 
curacy  of  Ampton,  Suffolk,  for  two  years,  he 
Tetomedto  Cambridge  in 1826.  Hisfatherbad 
nowmovedtoWestfieldLodgefBrif^tontand 
«oon  afterwards  built  the  proprietary  chapel 
of  St.  Ma^'s  in  that  town.  It  was  conse- 
crated 18  Jan.  1827.  Elliott  was  appointed 
the  first  preacher,  and  inherited  the  property 
upon  his  father's  death,  16  Oct.  1882.  For 
a  few  years  previous  to  18S2  Elliott  held 
also  the  pri^  of  St.  John's,  Wilton,  near 
StUisbniy.  ob  took  pnnls  for  a  time,  among 
wlunn  were  Sir  Edward  Nor&  Buxton  and 
the  Kms  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  He  was  afteiv 
wards  fuUy  occupied  by  his  rarious  dutiee. 
In  1832  he  made  proposals  for  the  foundation 
of  a  school  for  the  dauffhters  of  poor  clerOT- 
jnen,  in  imitation  of  the  school  founded  oy 
his  friend  Oanis  Wilson  at  Cowan's  Bridge, 
Yorkshire,  in  1823.  The  school  was  opened 
as  St.  Mary's  HaU  on  1  Aug.  1836.  Elliott 
himself  gave  liberal  donations,  many  of  them 
anouymouslj,  and  during  the  rest  of  his  life 
took  an  aotive  part  in  its  management.  In 
Beptember  1849  the  newchurch  of  St.  Mark's, 
intended  to  provide  for  the  district  of  Kemp 
Town  and  St.  Marv's  HaU,  was  <mened,  after 
many  obetocleslwfbeenoTercomeDj  Elliott's 
energy  and  liberality.  Elliott  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  providing  for  the  religious  needs 
ofBn{^iton,then  rapidly  developing.  Hewas 
a  sincere  evangelical,  and  especiaify  anxious 
for  tiie  strict  observance  of  Sunday.  In  1852 
he  spoke  at  a  public  meeting  aninst  the 
mc^osal  for  opening  the  Orystal  Falaoe  on 
Sundays,  and  his  remarks  vere  taken  to 
unount  to  a  eharve  of  venaUty  agunst  the 
*  Times*  for  defending  the  measure.  He  re- 
pudiated the  intention,  but  was  seveiely 
censured  for  his  rash  language.  Elliott  died 
at  Brighton  on  24  Jan.  1866. 

On  31  Oct.  1633  Elliott  married  Julia, 
daughter  of  John  Marshall  of  Hallsteads,  Ul- 
leswater.  She  was  a  lady  of  poetical  talent, 
and  one  of  her  religious  poems  is  given  in 
Lord  Selbome's*  Book  of  l4at«e.'  She  died  of 
scarlet  fever  on  3  Nov.  1811,  her  ffiUi  child, 
Julius,  having  been  bom  on  240ct.^reeeduig. 
Her  death  wasfoUowed  I^those  of  humother, 
16  April  1843,  his  favourite  sister,  Maiy, 
three  montiis  later,  and  his  eldest  son,  Heni^ 
Venn,aveiy  promising  lad.from  the  effects  of 
a  fall,  on  2  June  1848.  His  second  son.  Sir 
Charles  Alfred,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Indian  civil  service,  was  created  K.O.S.L 
in  1887.  Julius  Marshall,  the  third  son,  was 
killed  on  the  Schrevkhom  37  July  1869.  He 
also  left  two  dau^^ters. 


His  works  etmsist  of  a  nnmberttf  aepuite 
sermons  and  a  ooUectum  <tf  bynuii. 
[life  by  Josiah  Bateman,  1888.] 

ELLIOTT,  JOHN,  M.D.  (d.  1691),  ad- 
herent of  James  II,  was  created  M.D.  of 
Cambridge  by  royal  mandate  in  1681  (Can- 
tabr.  Qraduati,  1787,  p.  129),  and  incor- 
porated on  that  degree  at  Oxford  11  July 
1683  (Wood,  FmU  Oxm.,  ed.  Bliss,  ii.  388, 
who  describes  Elliott  as  a  member  <a  Cathe- 
rine HaU,  Oambridffe).  Having  been  con* 
stituted  a  feUow  csf  the  BovafOollege  of 
Physicians  by  the  charter  of  James  U.  ha 
was  admitted  as  such  26  June  1687,  and  at 
the  general  election  of  officers  for  that  je»x 
he  was  appointed  censor.  EUiott,  who  was 
one  of  the  few  admirers  of  James  II,  spoke 
openly  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  a  traitor 
and  usurper.  For  publishing  and  dispersing 
on  10  June  1689  what  purported  to  be  *  A 
Declaration  of  His  Most  Sacred  Majesty  King 
James  the  Second,  to  all  His  Loving  Sub- 
jects in  the  Kingdom  of  England,'-  'givenat 
Our  Court  in  Dublin  Castle  the  eighth  day 
of  May  1689  in  the  fifth  year  o£  our  reign,' 
he,  ahntg  with  Sir  Adam  Blair,  Bobert  Or», 
MJ).,  sad  others,  was  impeached  by  the 
commons  of  high  treason  and  other  crimes 
and  offences,  and  committed  to  Newgate 
(Common^  JoumdU,  x.  195-6).  After  sp- 
pearing  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lorc^, 
counsel  were  assigned  him,  and  he  was  form- 
tXXj  remanded,  4  July,  to  await  his  trial 
{ijords'  Journals,  xiv.  267).  No  trial,  how- 
ever, took  place.  He  was  detained  in  cus- 
tody untU  9  April  1690,  when,  by  giving  bul 
to  the  amount  of  10,000/.,  he  regained  his 
Uberty  Cib.  xiv.  464,  466, 467).  In  the  fol- 
lowing December  his  bail  was,  upon  his  peti- 
tion, ojscharged.  Letters  of  administration 
were  granted  to  his  widow  Elizabeth  20  Aug. 
1691.  HeistheredescribedasofSLMartin's- 
in-the-Fielda. 

[Munk's  GoU.  of  Fhya  (1878),  i.  474-«; 
Lords'  Jonnials,  xiv.  386-7, 284.  288.  288,  267, 
276,  &c. ;  Lateral's  Belstioo  of  Stats  Af&irs 
(1857),  vola  i.  ii.;  Cat.iDf  CtdlsgeofPhysiotana 
{nBnt.Ma8.]  Q.  Q. 

ELLIOTT,  Sib  JOHN.  M.D.  (1736-1786), 
nlTaician,  son  of  a  writer  to  the  ugnet,  was 
bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1736,  and,  aftor  eduM^ 
tion  nnder  Nathaniel  Jesse,  became  assistant 
to  a  Leaden  apothecary,  and  aftor  a  time 
sailed  as  su^^eon  to  a  privateer.  Having 
obtained  plenty  of  prise- money  in  this  ser- 
vice, he  determined  to  become  a  phyucian, 
graduated  MJ>.  at  St.  Andrews  6  Nov.  1769, 
and  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  CoUege 
of  Physicians  of  London,  30  Sept.  1762. 
A.  brother  Scot,  Sir  WiUiaa.  Bnnean,  Um 
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the  king's  phyaician,  gave  him  help,  and  he 
8<x>n  made  a  lai^  income.  In  1776  he  was 
knif^ted,  was  created  a  baronet  26  July  1778, 
ana  became  ph  jsiciaa  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
When  attending  the  prince  during  an  illness 
in  1766  '  Sir  John  Elliott  told  the  queen  that 
he  ihad  been  preaohinf;  to  the  nrince  against 
iatemperanoe  as  any  hishop  oould  hare  done; ' 
to  which  the  queen  replied,  'And  probably 
with  like  8ucoess'(Dr.Lort  to  Bishop  Percy, 
36  March  1786).  On  19  Oct.  1771  he  married 
Grace  Dalrymple  [•eeEiiUOiz,  Obacb  Dxl- 
sncFLB],  who  ran  away  with  LordValentia 
in  1774.  Elliott  obtained  12.000^  dam^a. 
He  died,  7Not.  1786,at  Brocket  Hall,  Hert- 
ibrdshire,  the  seat  of  his  friend  Loid  Mel- 
bourne. He  was  buried  in  the  parish  church 
of  Bishops  Hatfield,  and  a  tablet  to  his 
x^emory,  with  lines  by  Jemiogham,  was  put 
up  hy  hie  uncle,  William  Davidson. 

Another  JoHW  Elijott,M.D.(1747-1787), 
at  one  time  residing  in  Gt.  Marlborough  St., 
died  in  Newgate  S2  July  1787,  while  chanred 
with  aanaulting  a  niece  of  Alderman  BoyoeU 
(t[*Narrative  o/tifs  andDeatk  ofJoknSl- 
/w«,j|f.Z>.,1787jOent.Mag.l787,ii.636-640). 

Sir  John  wrote  'The  MMicalPocket-Book, 
fxmtaining  a  short  but  plain  account  of  the 
Symptoms,  Causes,  and  Methods  of  Cure  of 
the  Diseases  incident  to  the  Human  Body,' 
I>)nd.l781 :  alphabetically  arranged  notes,  for 
his  own  use  In  practice,  proving  very  limited 
medical  knowledge.  His  otherworks  are  alto 
gethercompilations.  They  are:  1. 'Philosophi- 
cal Observations  on  the  Senses  of  Vision  and 
Hearing,'  1780.  2.  *  Essays  on  Physiological 
Sabiects,'1780.  3.*  Address  to  thePublicona 
Subject  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Health,' 
1780.  4.'FothergUl'8WoTk8,withLife,'1781. 
6.  'An  Aoeonnt  of  the  l^inciral  Mineral 
Waters  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand,'  1781. 
0.  '  Elements  of  the  Branches  of  Natural 
I^Iosophy  connected  with  Mediune/ 1782. 
He  ^so  contributed  to  the  Phil.  Trans. 
'  ObsnTations  on  Affinities  of  Substances 
in  Spirit  of  Wine'  (Ixxri.  156). 

[Hank's  Ooll.of  Phys.  187S,ii.8S9;  Works; 
Burke's  Extiact  and  I>DnnfUit  Baronetcion  of  Gng- 
laiid,18a8,p.l81;CIutterbQck'sHi8t.ofCoTiDtyitf 
Hartford,  182t,ii.371 ;  Nichols's  Lit.  Illust.  viii. 
240.1;  Notes  Sc  Queries,  8rd  ser.  x.  161-2; 
Athenientn,  13  Joly  18S5.1  N.  M. 

ELLIOTT  or  ELLIOT,  WILLIAM 
(1727-1766),  engraver,  bom  at  Hampton 
Oourt  in  1727,  resided  in  London  in  Church 
Street,  Soho,  and  produced  some  good  land- 
scape engravings,  remarkable  for  uieir  taste 
ftnd  hJs  free  and  gracelhl  handling  of 
the  point.  He  died  in  1766,  at  the  early 
ege  of  thirty-nine.  According  to  Strutt, 
lie  was  a  man  '  of  an  amiable  and  bMierolent 
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disposition,  and  greatly  beloved  hy  all  who 
knew  him.'  His  chief  engravings  are  the  so- 
called  '  View  in  the  Environs  of  Maestricht,' 
from  the  picture  by  A.  Cuyp  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Marquis  of  Bute;  a  '  View  of 
Tivoli'  ('companion  to  the  above),  from  Uie 
picture  oy  HDsa  da  livoli,  in  the  collecti<m 
of  John  Hadlcnr,  esq.;  'The  Flight  into 
£kypt,'afterFoeIemburg;  'Kilganen  Castle,' 
after  R.  Wilson;  'Spnng'  and  'Summer,' 
after  J.  van  Ooyen;  'The  Setting  Sun,'  and 
other  landscapes,  after  J.  Pillement ;  '  The 
Town  and  Harbour  of  Sauzon,'  after  Serres, 
and  other  landscapes  after  Qasp&r  Pouasin, 
Fbul  Ssndby,  and  the  Smiths  of  Chichester. 
In  a  series  of  engravings  from  drawings  by 
Captain  Hervey  Smyth  of  events  during  the 
siege  of  Quebec  by  General  Wolfe  in  1759, 
ElUott  engraved  'A  View  of  the  Fall  of 
Montmorenci  and  Uie  Attack  made  by  General 
Wolfe  on  the  French  Intrenchments  near 
Beauport,  31  July  1769.'  He  exhibited  some 
offais  engravings  at  the  Society  of  Artists  from 
1761  to  1766. 

[Stmtt's  Diet,  of  Engravers ;  Hnher  et  Boosts 
Manual  d«s  Carienx  et  dea  Amatenrs  de  I'Ait ; 
Le  Blanc's  Msnuel  da  TAmateor  d*Estanipe8; 
Gravea's  Diet,  or  Artists,  1760-1880;  Boydell's 
and  S.iyer's  Catalogues.]  L.  0. 

ELIJOTT,  WILLIAM  (d.  1792),  lieu- 
tenant in  the  royal  navy  and  marine  painter, 
gained  some  repute  from  his  painting  of  the 
naval  actions  between  1780  and  1790.  He 
first  appears  as  an  exhibitor  in  1774  «t  the 
Free  Society  of  Artists,  with  *  A  Perspective 
View  of  the  European  Factory  at  Canton  in 
China,'  and '  A  View  of  the  Green,  &c  at  Cal- 
cutta in  Boigal.*  At  the  Boy&L  Academy 
he  first  appears  as  aa  honorary  ezhi^tor  in 
1784  with  '  A  Fri^te  and  Cutter  in  CSiase 
to  the  same  exhibition  he  subsequently  con- 
tributed 'The  Fleet  in  Port  Royal  Har- 
bour, Jamaica,  after  the  Action  of  13  June 
1781  •  (1786), '  View  of  the  City  of  Quebec' 

(1786)  ,  '  Breaking  the  French  Une  during 
Lord  Rodney's  Action  on  12  April  1782' 

(1787)  ,  'The  fire  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  on 
8  Feb.  1782'  (1788),  'The  Action  between 
H.M.S.  Quebec  and  Le  Snrveillant'  and  <  The 
Action  between  H.M.S.  Serapis  and  Le  Bon- 
homme '  (1789^.  Elliott  was  a  feUow  of  the 
bicorporated  Society  of  Artists,  and  contri- 
tratea  seven  pictures  to  their  exhibition  in 
179(^  and  six  to  that  in  1791,  in  whidi  year 
he  was  president  of  the  society,  lluie  axe 
two  pictures  of  the  English  fleet  1^  him  in 
the  royal  collection  at  Hampton  Court. 
Elliott  (then  captain)  died  at  Leeds  on 
21  July  17^.  Some  of  his  pictures  were 
graTed,  including  'The  Dread&l  ^(oatum 
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of  tba  HalMwell,  East  Indiunan,  6  Jan.  1786,' 
which  he  engraved  in  aquatint  himself. 

[BfldgraT^fl  Diet  of  Artista ;  GraTea'a  Diet  of 
Avtbts,  irtO-lSSO;  CatalogftM  of  the  Royal 
AndRny.&te.)  NaRlei'sKQnsUn'-Lexilcoo ;  Qeat. 
iSt^  1793,  Ixii.  pt.  ii.  SA6.]  L.  0. 

BLUOTE,  Sib  "WILLIAM  HENRY 
(1792-1874)f  general,  son  of  Captain  John 
EQiott,  RN.,  one  of  the  eomraides  of  Captain 
Cook  in  his  second  and  third  voyages,  waa 
bom  in  1793.  He  entered  the  armj  as  an 
ensign  in  the  5l8t  Eiiu;**  Own  li^t  in- 
fos^ oa  6  Deo.  1809.  fa  January  1811  the 
6l8t  joined  Lord  Wellington's  armj  while 
ene^nied  within  the  lines  of  Tofres  Vedias, 
a3ad£llk>U'efir8t  battle  was  Faentee  de  Onoro. 
He  was  MBMDt  at  the  captaie  of  Giudad  Bo- 
drigo  aiid  of  BadajoE,  and  at  the  battle  of 
StuBuuBca,  and  waa  pnnaoted  lieotenaiit  on 
ISAng.  1813.  Durii^  the  letreab  from  Bur- 
gos he  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  Colonel 
Mitchell,  ooBunandiug  the  fliat  toigade  of  the 
seventh  division,  and  was  woun&d  in  con- 
veying despatches  under  &e.  In  June  1818 
he  was  aj^inted  acting  aide-de-camp  to 
Hqar-general  Inglis,  ana  served  with  him 
at  the  battles  of  tue  Fyreneea,  when  he  was 
again  wounded,  and  at  tiisNiveUe  andOrthes. 
He  was  then  appointed  brigade-major  to  the 
first  brigade,  seventh  division,  in  which  cspa- 
fad  served  untiltheendof  the  war.  Elliott 
was  n»t  joesent  with  the  61st  at  the  battle 
of  Watwloo,  and  he  had  ehargeof  the  scaling- 
laddex%attaeaiegeof Oambm.  Hewaspro- 
moted  ca^n  on  9  Nov.  1830.  From  1821 
to  1834  the  61st  was  stationed  in  the  Ionian 
lahnds.  Elliott  was  promoted  major  on 
13  July  1831.  He  waa  made  K.H.  in  1837. 
On  37  June  1838 he  was  promoted  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  he  commanded  the  Slat  in  Aus- 
tndia,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New  Zealand,  and 
at  Buigalore,  until  1853.  In  that  ymr  his 
regiment  was  ordered  for  service  in  the  second 
Bunaese  war,  and  Elliott  was  detailed  to  com- 
mand the  Madras  brigade  in  the  first  cam- 
wuni.  Under  the  superintendence  of  Cteneral 
Godwin,  EDiot^s  brigade  led  the  way  in  the 
fienw  fighting  of  10, 11,  and  13  Apnl  1863, 
in  vhion  RawpMm  was  eaptaied,End  in  the 
Btorm  oftheShwft-Dagoa  pagoda  on  14ApriL 
In  the  second  campaign,  whu^  began  in  Sef>- 
tember  1853,  Elliott  again  had  command  of 
a  brigade,  oonaistiiig  of  his  own  regiment  and 
two  battalions  of  Madras  native  iolanUy,  and 
he  oo-opcrated  sueceesfolly  in  the  capture 
of  DoDabyli,  the  stronghold  of  the  outlaw 
Hyat-toon,  who  had  but  a  short  time  before 
dalaated  Captain  Loch.  For  these  servioes  he 
received  a  medal  and  clasp,  was  made  a  C.B., 
Mul  made  commandant  at  Bai^oon.  WhUa 


there  ha  disoovsfed  and  auppreBsed  onSONbr. 
1868  a  plot  whidi  had  ftr  its  aim  the  d»- 
struotion  (rf  all  the  Ene^lah  in  Bu^^ook,  and 
thus  saved  the  eity.  In  1856  be  gave  up  the 
colondcy  of  the  regiment  whtoh  he  had  bo 
long  otnunanded,  and  on  20  Jan.  1867  he 
was  promoted  major-^neraL  He  never  agaiii 
went  on  activp  service,  bnt  he  waa  made  & 
K.C.B.  in  1803 ;  colonel  of  the  66th  foot  in 
1861,  and  of  the  Slst  on  1  Jane  1863 ;  lieu* 
tcnant^neral  on  37  July  186S ;  O.C.H  in 
1670,  and  general  on  25  Oot.  1871.  He  diad 
at  his  house,  30  (Abridge  Square^  Londoiiy 
on  27  March  1874. 

[Whe&t«r'B  Becord  of  the  Sem'ces  of  the  Slst 
Beginaiit;  Laurie's Bnrmase  Wars;  Annnal  B*> 
gister  and  London  Oanttos  for  1853-4;  Times, 
3Aprill874.1  H.  H.  & 

ELLIS,  ANTHONY  (1890-1761),  bishop 
of  St.  David's.    [See  Elltb.] 

ELLIS,  AHTHim  AYRESClSaO-lflST), 
Greek  Testament  criric,  son  of  Ohsrifis  Ellis  of 
Birmingham,was  bom  in  1830at  Birmingham, 
and  educated  at  King  Edward's  School,  under 
Dr.  Lee.  He  enteiwi  Trinity  College,  Oann 
bridfCj  as  a  aubsizar  in  1848,  gra^oiated  as 
ninth  m  the  first  class  of  the  classical  tripos 
in  1863,  was  elected  fellow  in  1854,  and  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1855.  He  was  or- 
dained soon  afterwards,  and  filled  the  office  of 

i'uniordean  of  his  college,  and  that  of  divinity 
eoturer  at  Ohrist's  College.  In  1860  he  waa 
presented  by  TVinitv  College  to  the  vicarage 
of  Stotfold  in  Bedfoidshire,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  death  on  23  March  1887. 
While  resident  in  ooHege  he  gave  a  great 
deal  (^attentitm  to  Bentwy's  preparatiiHis  for 
his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  in 
1862  he  published  at  Cambridge  the  volume 
entitled  '  Bentleii  Critica  Sacra,'  which  con* 
tains  aconsiderable  portion  of  Bmtley's notes' 
extracted  from  his  manuscripts  in  Trinity 
College  Library,  with  the  Abb6  Rnlotta^s 
collation  of  the  Vatican  Codex  (B),  an  edi- 
tion of  the  '  Epistle  to  the  Galatiaas,' given 
as  a  specimen  of  Bentlev'a  intended  emUon, 
and  an  account  of  his  coUatikma. 
[PersoDalkoowleclgs.]  H.  S.  L. 

ELUS,  Sn  BABROW  HELBERT 
(1828-1887),  Anglo-Indian,  bom  in  London 
34  Jan.  1828,  was  son  of  S.  Helbart  Ellis,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Jewish  communis 
in  London,  by  his  wife,  Fanny,  daughtae  <h 
Samuel  Lyons  de  Symons.  Educated  at 
University  College  School,  he  matriculated 
at  London  University  in  1839  and  went  to 
Haileybury,  There  he  distinguished  bim8<df 
in  all  braoohes  of  study,  and  left  in  1843  as 
B«nioT  student  to  enter  the  civil  servioe  of 
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'Bombay.  His  firat  appcHntmeni  in  India 
WM  aa  third  aasistaat-coUsotor  and  m^is- 
trate  of  Batnagiri ;  he  was  promoted  to  the 
poat  of  aecond  acwatsnt  m  1B47,  and  in  1846 
tm  made  oonuuiiuoner  tor  inrMtif^ating 
eaitaitt  disputed  clainu  ugon  the  N^m's 
gOTernment. 

In  1851  hereacbedSindhas  assistant-eom- 
miBaioner,  became  chief  commissioner  in  1 857 , 
luoeeeding  General  John  Jacob  [q.  t,],  and 
waa  made  special  cozomiaBioner  lor  j^us  or 
aUensted  lands  in  the  province  before  leaving 
3indkinl868.  In  1859  he  was  collector  and 
laagtsfenite  at  Broach,  and,  after  serving  as 
chief  aeonri^arr  of  the  Bombay  goTemment, 
-WBSuominated  an  additicmal  member  in  1862 
and  an  ordinary  member  in  1865  of  the 
Bombay  council.  Fire  years  later  he  was 
pcooaoted  to  the  viceroy's  counoiL  In  1875  he 
returned  ta  England,  and  waa  made  not  only 
E.QSJ.  but  a  member  of  the  Indian  couneu 
ia  London.  He  retmd  in  due  course  from 
the  eottneilym  whose  deliberati<uia  he  exerted 
much  indoenoe,  in  1886.  EUiediedatEvian- 
lee-Bainfl,  Savoy,  on  20  June  1887,  and  wae 
Imned  in  the  Jewbh  cemetery  at  Willesden, 
Middlesex,  on  28  June  following.  He  waa 
an  excellent  revenue  and  settlement  officer — 
'one  of  the  ableBt  revenue  officers  of  the 
Bombay  Preriden^,'  in  the  words  of  Sir 
Qeorge  Bixdwood.  While  at  Bombay  Ellis 
WBJS,  exceptionally  popular  with  all  classes  of 
native  Indians.  He  was  at  all  times  acces- 
sible to  them,  both  in  India  and  England, 
and  the  native  newspapers  eulogised  him  un- 
stintedly at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  left  a 
earn  of  2,500/.  in  trust  for  the  poor  of  Ratna- 
jsi,  bis  first  offidal  chai^  He  was  not 
married.  On  his  retirement  from  India  he 
took  a.  prominent  part  in  the  aflairs  of  the 
Jewish-  oommnnity  of  London,  b«iig  vice- 
president  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association 
and  of  the  Jews'  CoUwe,  where  a  portrait  has 
beenptoced.  Ellis  published  a  repprt  on  edu- 
oatioB  ia  Sindh  (Bombay,  1856),  and  edited 
QeoTf^  Stack's  'IMctionary  of  Sindfad  and 
Eeglish'  (Bombay,  1856).  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  which 
he  joined  in  1876.  He  founded  a  prise  in 
Bombay  University,  and  a  scht^rshtp  there 
was  established  in  his  honour  in  1876. 

[Memoir  by  Sir  Oeom  Birdwood  in  JOamal 
of  the  Royal  Astarie  Soeuly,  new  ser.  xix.  688 ; 
Times,  34  Jane  1887;  Allen's  Indian  Hail, 
28  Jane  1887;  Jevish  Chronide  (London), 
24  June  and  1  July  1887;  Brit.  Koa.  Cat.; 
Times    India.  27  June  1887.] 

HLUS.  CHARLES  AHOnSXUS,  sixth 
BuU)N  HoiCiHD  DB  Walieh  and  second 
B&B017  SH&foaD  (1799-1868),  diplomatist, 
Mm  smLof  Oharlee  Boss  Ellis,  M.P.  [q.  v.], 


by  Elizabeth  Catherine  Hervey,  only  daugh- 
tw  of  John  Augustus,  eldest  son  of  Frede^ 
rick  Augustus  Hervey,  earl  of  Bristol  ajidr 
Bishop  of  Derry,  was  horn  on  6  Jmte  1799. 
On  8  July  1803  he  succeeded  his  greatgxand- 
father,  tlu  Biah<9  of  Derry,  as  Lwd  ^wsid 
deWaldeo.  Iliis  title  represented  an  anoient 
barony  by  writ,  created  oy  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  1597t  which  had  paased  to  the  Bishop  of 
Derry  as  representative  through  fonalea  of 
the  younger  daughter  of  the  third  Eiarl  of 
St^olk,  and  it  now  again  passed  bf  the 
male  line  to  Charles  Augustus  Ellis,  while, 
the  earldom  of  Bristol  was  inherited  by  the 
next  male  heir  in  the  usual  course.  Lord 
Howard  de  Walden  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  on  4  April  1817  he  entered  the  army  as 
an  eneaga  and  lieutenant  in  the  Grenadier 
guards.  Duringthereduotiousintheatrength 
of  the  army,  made  after  tho  evacuation  of 
Fnum,  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  was  placed 
on  half-wr  aa  S6  Dee.  1818.  He  agam  en- 
tered tlu  Qzenadiffi  guards  on  6  Jan,  1820^ 
hut  cm  S  Oct.  1823  he  was  promoted  captain 
in  the  8th  regiment  and  ^ced  on  hal^p^.^. 
He  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  m 
1820,  and  Canning,  when  he  came  into  power 
on  the  death  of  the  Marqms  of  Londonderry, 
showed  every  disposition  to  assist  the  rela- 
tion of  his  dearest  friend,  Geowe  Ellis,  and 
the  son  of  one  of  his  moat  trusted  supporters, 
Charles  Bose  Ellis.  In  July  1824  Canning  ap* 
pointed  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  under-eecre- 
tary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  in  Janu- 
ary 1826  sent  him  as  attache  to  Lord  Stuart 
de  Rothesay  in  his  famous  special  mission  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  After  his  return  from  Brazil 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden  manie^  on  8  Novi 
1828,  Lady  LuevCavendiEAk-Bentmdc,fouith 
daughter  of  Williun  Henrr,  Iburth  duke  of 
Portland.  '  On  2  Cot.  1882  ne  was  appointed 
minister  plenipotentiary  and  wvqj  extrapr- 
dinarytothecourtof Stockholm.  On23Nov. 
1833  he  was  transferred  in  the  same  capa(».tT 
toLisbon.  During  the  thirteen  years  in  whi<m 
he  held  this  appointment  Lord  Howard  de 
Walden  made  His  reputation  as  a  diplomatiatb 
He  took  up  his  duties  while  the  oivil  war 
between  theMiguelites  and  the  Pedroites  was 
sUll  raging,  and  he  remained  to  see  more  than 
one  pronnnciamiento  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon 
and  Oporto.  The  queen  of  Portugal  and  her 
advisers  were  greatly  inclined  to  trust  to  the 
English  minister,  and  his  influence  upon  the 
Portuguese  policy  and  the  development  of 
parliamentary  government  in  that  countiy  ia 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  intenial 
hirtOTy  of  Portugal  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. For  his  sen'ices  to  English  diplomacy 
he  was  made  a  G.O.B.  on  22  July  1838,  and 
£or  hia  servioes  to  Portugal  he  was  permitted 
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neuTe  and  wear  the  grand  erou  of  the 
Portuguese  order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword  in 
1841.  On  10  Dec.  1846  Lord  Howard  de 
Walden,  who  in  the  July  of  the  previous  year 
had  succeeded  his  father  as  eecond  Lord  Sea- 
ford,  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary 
at  Brussels,  and  he  remained  at  that  court  in 
that  capacity  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
enjoyingthe  friendship  both  of  Leopold  I  and 
Iioopold  II  of  Belgium.  He  died  on  29  Aug. 
1868  at  his  country  ch&teau  of  Leave,  near 
Namur,  leaving  a  family  of  six  sons  and  two 
daoghters. 

[FordgQ  Office  Lists;  Foster's  Peerage;  obi- 
tuary notices  in  Times  and  lUostrated  London 
News.  12  Sept.  1888.]  H.  K.  9. 

ELLIB^  CHABLES  BOSE,fint  Bivov 
Sbajtord  (1771-1846),  was  the  second  son  of 
John  Ellis,  who  was  himself  second  son  of 
George  Ellis,  sometime  chief  justice  of  Ja- 
maica, and  descendant  of  Colonel  John  Ellis, 
who  settled  in  that  island  in 1665,  and  founded 
afamilythere.  Hewa8bomonl9Dec.l771, 
and,  having  inherited  a  lai^  West  India  pro- 
perty, entered  the  House  of  Commons  in 
March  1793,  when  barely  of  age,  aa  M.P.  for 
Heytesbury.  He  was  not  a  brilliant  speaker, 
but  through  his  cousin,  George  Ellis  {q.  v.], 
who  was  Canning's  intimate  friend,  he  became 
acquunted  with  that  statesman,  of  whom  he 
remwned  a  conustent  fbllower  until  the  end 
of  hia  patiiamentarr  career.  In  1796  he  was 
elected  both  for  Wareham  and  Seaford,  but 
nrefened  to  ait  for  the  latter  place,  and  on 
2  Aug.  1798  he  married  Eliaabeth  Catherine 
Clifton,  only  daughter  and  heir^  of  John, 
lord  Hervey.  About  the  same  period  he 
purchased  the  estate  of  Ctaremont  in  Surrey, 
where  he  exercised  a  large  hospitality,  and 
he  waa  re-elected  for  Seaford  in  1802.  His 
wife  died  on  SI  Jan.  1803,  and  on  6  July  of 
that  year  his  infant  son,  Charles  Augustus 
Ellis,  succeeded  his  maternal  great-grand- 
father, Frederick  Her\'ey,  earl  of  Bristol  and 
bishop  of  Berry,  in  the  ancient  barony  of 
Howard  de  Walden  (see  Fosteb,  Peerage). 
He  loet  his  seat  in  1806,  bat  was  elected  for 
East  Ginnstead  in  1807.  He  was  re-elected 
foe  Seaford  in  1813,  and  <»>ntinued  to  repre- 
sent that  place  until  his  elevation  to  the  peer- 
age in  1826.  His  importance  in  the  House 
of  Commons  rested  in  his  being  the  acknow- 
ledged head  of  what  was  known  as  the  West 
IncHan  interest,  and  Canning  often  found  his 
assistance  of  great  value  to  nim,  though  his 
chosen  intimate  was  George  Ellis,  who  was 
one  of  the  recognised  wits  of  the  time,  and 
whose  untimely  death  in  1815  was  univer- 
sally lamented.  In  18^Canningwasallowed 
to  nominate  a  friend  for  a  peerage,  and  he 


nominated  EUis,  to  the  anrpriae  of  every  one, 
accord!^  to  Gmville,  oi^  he  was  acoonuufty 
created  Lord  Seaford  on  16  July  18S6.  Sea- 
ford died  on  I  July  1845  at  Wood  End,  near 
Chichester,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  peerage 
by  his  elder  son,  Lord  Howud  de  Walden,  a 
weU'known  diplomatist. 
[Gent.  Mag.  October  1845.]         H.  M.  8. 

ELLIS,  CLEMENT  (1630-1700),  divine 
and  poet,  was  born  at  the  episcopal  palace  of 
Rose  Castle,  Carlisle,  Cumoerland,  in  1680. 
His  father.  Captain  Philip  Ellis,  had  been 
educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  under 
the  tuition  of  Dr.  Bamaby  Potter,  who,  on 
being  raised  to  the  see  of  Cariisle  in  Much 
1638,  appointed  his  old  pu|^  to  be  his 
steward.  The  lH8bop,who  was  godbtherto 
Clement,  died  before  the  outbreak  of  the  oivil 
war,  in  January  1641-2,  but  Capt^n  Ellis 
kept  possession  of  Rose  Caatle  for  the  king, 
and  stood  a  siege  for  some  considerable  time. 
On  the  castle  being  taken  he  was  imprisoned 
for  twenty-six  weeks  and  lost  most  of  hia  es- 
tate(Cii/.  State  Papers,  Dom.  1661-2,  m.  362, 
621).  Clement  became'a  servitor  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  in  1649,  was  afterwards  a 
taberdar,  and  waa  elected  a  fellow  in  1667 
(tfi.  1656-7,pp.  23,61,  242, 1667-8,  pp.  201, 
210).  He  proceeded  B.A.  2  Feb.  1663,  M.A. 
9  July  1666  (Woov,  Fasti  Oxon.,  ed.  Blias, 
ii.  176, 193).  While  at  Oxford  he  received 
several  dmations  towards  his  snbsistcaue, 
both  before  and  after  taking  ordears,  from  un- 
known hands,  with  anonymous  letters  in- 
forming him  that  thoee  sums  were  in  con- 
sideration of  his  father's  sufferings,  and  to 
encourage  his  progress  in  his  studies.  After 
the  Restoration  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
he  owed  these  gifts  to  Jeremy  Taylor  and 
Henry  Hammond,  as  part  of  the  ninds  en- 
trusted to  them  for  distribution  among  op- 
pressed loyalists  (Wobdswobth,  Otrutian 
Biogri^hy,  4th  edit.  iv.  368  n).  Ellis  thought 
it  necessaiT  to  welcome  Charles  in  some 
wretched  lines  addressed  'To  the  Bang's 
most  excellent  Majesty,  on  his  happie  and 
miraculous  Return  to  the  Government  of 
his  Three  (now)  flourishing  Kingdoms,*  foL, 
London,  1600,  in  which  he  frankljr  cmfessed 
himself  to  be  '  much  a  better  sut^jeet  than  a 
poet.'  In  1661  he  became  domestic  chap- 
lain to  William,  marquis  (aftermurds  duke) 
of  Newcastle  {Cat.  State  Paperg,Ttom.  1660-1, 
p.  502),  by  wnom  he  was  subsequently  pre- 
sented to  the  rectorv  of  Kirkby-m-Ashfield, 
Nottinghamshire,  tn  1693  he  was  installed 
a  prebendary  of  Southwell  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  Sharp,  archbishop  of  York.  Ellis 
died  28  June  1700,  aged  70.  Before  1666 
he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomaa 
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Bemingtoa  of  the  East  Kiding  of  Yorkshire, 
hy  whom  he  had  four  sons  ana  one  daughter. 
His  wife  died  in  July  1691.  Some  of  Ellis's 
xeligious  writings,  from  their  unaffected  piet^ 
andhomely  viffour  of  style,  eiyoyed  in  their 
day  consideraUe  popularity.  Tlutb;^ which 
he  is  still  rememberod  is,  'The  Genule  Sin- 
ner,  or  England's  Brave  Gentleman  charac- 
tenzed  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  both  as  he 
is  and  as  he  should  be,'  Svo,  Oxford,  1660. 
Of  diis  little  -woA,  vhkili  was  written  in  a 
fortnight,  seven  ecBtiomswere  called  for  dur- 
ing the  author's  lifetime.  Ellis  wrote  also : 
l.'FiseJ'uventuti  sacrum.  An  Elegy  on  the 
Death  of  the  most  virtuous  and  hopeful  young 
Oentleman,  George  Pitt,  esq.,'  4to,  Oxford, 
166S.  2.  'Sermon  [on  Fs.  cxviii.  22,  2S, 
24],  preached  29  May  1661,  the  Da^  of  his 
Majesty's  Birth  and  happy  Restoration,'  be- 
fore William,  marquis  of  Newcastle,  in  his 
house of\Velbecli,lto, Oxford,  1661.  3. 'The 
"Vanity  of  Scoffing :  in  a  Letter  to  a  "Witty 
Oentleman'  (anon.),  4to,  London,  1674. 
4.  'Oatechism,  wherein  the  Learner  is  at 
once  taught  to  rehearse  and  prove  all  the 
main  Points  of  the  Christian  Beligion,'  &c, 
Svo,  London,  1674.  (Republished,  with  ad- 
ditions and  a  life  of  the  author  by  John 
Veneer,  rectcnr  of  St.  Andrew's,  Chichester, 
8vO[178&)  6.  'Christianity^  in  short;  or, 
the  Way  to  be  a  good  Chrisban,'  12mo,  Lon- 
don (1682).  6.  'The  Right  Foundation  of 
Quietness,  Obedience,  and  Concord,  dis- 
covered in  two  seasonable  Discourses  [on 
Prov.  xix.  21,  and  on  PhiL  ii.  8],  shewing 
(1)  The  Folly  of  Man's  Decrees.  (2)  The 
Stability  of  God's  Counsel  (3)  The  Prac- 
tice of  true  Humilitv,'  Svo,  London,  1664. 
7. '  TheCommunieaut^GKiide,'  12mo,London, 
1686.  8.  '  Best  finr  tile  Heavy^Laden;  pro* 
mised  by  .  .  .  Jesus  Cbmt  to  all  sincere 
belicnrers,  pnietie^  diaeonxeed  upon/ 12mo, 
London,  1686.  9.  *A  Letter  to  a  Friend, 
itfeeting  on  some  Fassues  in  a  Letter  [by 
Jdin  Sergeant]  to  t^e  D[ean]  of  F[aal*s,  1.  e. 
Edward  Stillingfleet]  in  answer  to  the  argu- 
ing part  of  his  first  Letter  to  Mr.  GTooden, 
Tmich  is  signed  E.S.,  Le.  Edward  StilUi^ 
fleet] '  (anon.),  4to,  London,  1687.  10.  'The 
BdBecters  Defence  of  his  Letter  to  a  Friend 
[concerning  the  conference  between  Edward 
Btillingfieet  and  Peter  Gooden]  against  the 
forious  assaults  of  Mr.  J[ohn]  S[ergeant]  in 
his  sewmd  Catholic  Letter.  In  four  Dia- 
\ogaeiB  (between  J.  S.,  a  Roman  Oatholick, 
and  C,  a  CathoUck  Ofaristian)  *  (an<m.),  4to, 
London,  1686.  11.  'The  Protestant  Re- 
solved ;  or,  a  IMsconrse  idteving  the  unreaF- 
sonablenesB  of  his  turning  Roman  Catholic 
for  Salvation*  (anon.),  4to,  London,  1688 
(teprinted  in  voL  i.  of  'A  Preservative 


against  Popery,' fol,  London,  1738,  in  vol. 
iv.  of  the  18^  edition,  Svo,  and  in  vol.  iii. 
of  Cardwell's  'Enchiridion,'  Svo,  1837). 
12.  '  Religion  and  Loyalty  inseperable.  A 
Sermon  [on  Prov,  xxiv.  21]  preached  at  the 
assizes  held  at  Nottingham,  6  Sept.  1690,' 
4to,  London,  1691.  IS.  'The  Necessity  of 
serious  Consideration  and  Speedy  Bep^t- 
ance,  as  the  only  way  to  be  sale,  both  living 
and  dying,'  8vo,  London,  1691.  14.  'The 
Folly  of  Atheism  demonstrated  to  the  caps" 
city  of  the  most  unlearned  Reader,'  Svo, 
London,  1692.  16.  '  The  Lambs  of  Christ 
fed  with  sincere  Milk  of  the  Word,  in  a  short 
Scripture  Catechism,'  Svo,  London,  1692. 
16.  'The Christian  Hearer's  first  Lesson.  A 
sermon  [on  1  Cor.  iii.  71  preached  at  St. 
Ifary's  Church  in  Nottingham,  4  Oct.  1694,' 
4to,  London,  1694.  17.  '  The  Sum  of  Chris- 
tianity,' Srd  edit.,  Svo,  London,  1703  (re- 
printed in  vol.  i.  of  Wordsworth's  'Cairistuut 
Institutee,'8vo,  1839).  18.  'Three  Discourses ; 
one  on  the  Parable  of  Dives  and  Lazartu 
[Luke  xvi.  19-81];  the  second  on  that  of' 
the  Unjust  Stewara  [Luke  xvi.  1-9],  and  the 
third  on  that  of  the  Ten  Virgins  [Matt.  xzv.. 
1-12].  With  a  Preface,  giving  some  account 
of  the  Author's  Writings  and  life '  (edited 
by  Thomas  Ellis,  the  son),  8vo,  London,. 
1704.  19.  'The  Self-Deceiver  plainl;^  clis- 
cover'd  to  himself,  or  the  serious  Chnstian 
instructed  in  his  duty  to  <3od  ...  In  stone 

Erivate  Conferences  Itetween  a  minister  and 
is  Parishioner,'  Svo,  London,  1731.  Ellis 
likewise  compiled  a  grammar  for  the  use  of 
his  children,  entituled  '  Magnum  in  Parvor 
an  English  guide  to  the  Latin  Tongue.'  Ac- 
cording to  Noble  his  portrait  at  the  age  of' 
sixty-eiriit  was  prefixed  to  his  '  Three  Die- 
courses'  {Qmtmuatum  of  Chrm^/er,  iL  141 ; 
GBuresB,  Biog.  Hiat.  of  Englmdt  2nd  ed., 
iii.  299-SOO). 

[Wood's  Atheo«Oxon.  <B1iu),iv.  fil8-17;  Ve- 
neer's Life;  Qrasger'a  Lettera,  p.  188.]  Qt.  O. 

ELLIS,  EDMUND  C;!  1707),  divine  and 
pCRit.   [See  Elts.] 

ELLIS,  EDWm  (1844^1876),  musician, 
received  his  professional  training  from  his 
father,  and  appeared  when  a  boy  of  seven 
as  solo  violinist  at  Cremome  Gardens.  He 
joined  the  orchestras  of  the  Princess's  and 
Adelphi  theatres,  becoming  general  musical 
directOT  at  the  Adel^  about  1867,  and  com- 
posing a  great  qnanti^  of  mnne  suitable  t^ 
the  dramas  given  there.  Ellis  also  did  some 

Cwork  with  the  band  of  the  Queoi's 
tre,  Liverpool,  whither  he  had  been  sent 
for  duuige  of  air.  His  health,  however,  did 
not  improve,  and  he  died  oAed  36,  at  St. 
Thomai^sHoepital|200ctl878,  Inalettw 
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to  the '  Era*  of  10  NoT..the  same  year,  C%arles 
-Refide  paid  a  cordial  tribute  to  the  memorr  of 
■tluB  '  dnamatio  musician  and  amiable  man,' 
recallioff  to  tbe  mind  of  the  Tjlayeoing  public 
the  viffilant  delicaey  with  whic^  Ellis  aocom- 
panied  a  mixed  scene  of  aetiou  and  dialocfue. 
His  published  compositions  consisted  of  se- 
lections for  small  orchestra  from  Flotow's 
'Alessandro  Stradella,'  Thomas's  'Caid,*  and 
Oflfenbach's  'Belle  H^Une/  besides  a  few 
songs  to  words  by  Mr.  Blanchard  and  others. 

[Athenseam,  1878,  iL  897;  Era,  187S,  41, 
2094;  printed  music  in  the  British' Mnseum 
Libmry ;  prirate  infonnation.]       "L.  H.  M. 

ELLIS,  FRANCIS  WHYTE  (A  1819), 
orientalist,  became  a  writer  in  the  East  Indw 
Company's  service  at  Madras  in  1796.  He 
-was  promoted  to  the  offices  of  assistant-under 
■secretary,  deputy-secretary,  aad  secretary  to 
-the  board  of  revenue  in  1798,  1801,  and 
1803  respectively.  In  1806  he  was  appointed 
judge  01  the  zillah  of  Masulipatam ;  m  1809 
collector  of  land  customs  in  the  Uadms  pt«- 
'siden^,  and  in  1810  coUeotor  of  Macau. 
■He  diai.  at  fiamnad  of  ehokca  on  10  March 
1819.  Bllia  made  his  iwtttation  as  a  l^mil 
and  Sanskrit  scholar.  About  1816  he  printed 
Mi  Madna  a  small  portion  of  '  The  Sacred 
-Karral  of  IHitivallnva^N&yan&r,'  with  an 
■Elnglish  translation  and  elaborate  commen- 
taryfSOlpp.)  TheRev.Dr.G.n.Fope,who 
■  isBued  a  new  editico  of  the '  Sacred  Kurral '  in 
1886,  and  reprinted  Ellis's  as  well  as  Beedii's 
Torsions,  described  Ellis  as'  an  orientalscholaT 
.of  extraordinary  ability.'  To  the  '  Asiatic 
Resesichas '  (voL  xir.  Calcutta)  Ellis  con- 
tributed an  aocoout  of  a  large  oollectton  of 
-Sandcrit  manusoripts  found  at  Fondichecrf . 
These  were  shown  to  be  compoaitionaof  Jesuit 
missMnaries,  who  had  embodied  under  Uie 
title  of '  Ve^ '  Uieir  religions  doctrines  and 
Bwbh  lamodaiy  history  in  dassical  Sanskrit 
TBfse,  with  a  Tiew  to  palming  them  off  on 
the  natives  of  the  Dekhan  as  tne  work  of  the 
Pishisand  Munia,  the  inspired  authors  of  t^eir 
.  scriptures.  According  to  Professor  Wilson 
Ellis  ^sowroto  'three valuable  dissertations 
on  the  Tamil,  Telugu,  and  Malayalim  lan- 
guaees.*  The  Telugu  dissertation  was  ptinted 
uiA.  D.  Oampbell's  '  Telugn  Oiammar' 

SB16  ?).  Manuscript  notes  survive  to  show 
at  in  early  life  Ellis  tried  to  trace  anal<Hfrie8 
between  the  South  Indian  and  Hebrew  Ian- 
■guwes.  Among  his  papers  is  a  marrdlously 
skilml  explanation  ox  the  Travancore  inscrip- 
tifm,  Uie  oldest  specimen  of  the  l^mil  lan- 
guage in  existence. 

MUs  was  deeply  interested  in  the  histwy 
■and  soeial  condiUon  of  the  natiTes  of  India, 
and  was  an  expert  on  both  sulgeots.  *  A 


reply  [by  Ellis]  to  the  first  seveotieen  q« 
tions  stated  in  a  letter  from  the  secretary  to 

fovemment  in  the  reveme  department,  dated 
Aug.  1814,  relative  to  Mir&si  riff ht,*  is  one 
of  t^e  three  tveatises  on  Mir4si  ri^t  printed 
by  Charles  Philip  Brown  [n.  v.]  in  nis  volosne 
on  the  sut:gect  issued  in  1863.  In  1828  Ellis 
drew  up  a  paper  entitled  *  Desiderata  and 
Enauirtes  connected  with  the  Frendenoy  of 
Madras,'  whit^  was  wid^y  <»rDnlated  after 
it  had  hem  translated  into  all  tiMTemaetdan. 
It  dealt  with  the  ooUeotitn  nt  infonnatieii 
on  all  aabjeots,  frvax  'laagnase  and  lit«i»* 
tore'  to  arts, mamehetvres,  aad  notamllii^ 
tory.  Ellis  left  hispapers — philological  and 

Solitical— to  Sir  Warter  Elliot,  on  whose 
eath  thOT  passed  to  Dr.  Dr.  Pope 

has  plaoed  toem  in  the  Bodleian  lilnaxy  at 
Oxford. 

[Prinsep'a  Madras  Civiliau,  1886;  Bev.G.U. 
Pope's  Sacred  Kurral,  1888;  Brit.  Mus.  Got.; 
I  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson  in  Imp.  Diet,  of  Biog. ; 
AtbauBum,  1876,  i.  489;  information  fitom  the 
Ber.  Br.  Pope  of  Oxford.] 

ELLIS,  GEOBOE  (1763-1816),  uChor, 
the  only  and  poaUiumoaa  sonof  George  J^Hs 
(d.  1768]),  membor  of  the  house  of  assemlily 
of  St.  Cteoige  (Grenada,  West  Bidiee),  ky 
Susanna  Charlotte,  daughter  .of  Samuel  Lfnig', 
member  of  the  ooimcil  of  Jamaica,  was  hom 
in  1768.  He  made  his  ddbut  in  literature  as 
the  antibor  of  some  mock  heroic  couplets  on 
Bath,  its  beauties  and  amusements,  published 
anon^oualy  in  1777, 4to.  In  1778  appeared 
'  Poetical  Tales  by  Sir  Gregory  Gander,'  a 
-  ISmo  volume  which  was  at  once  attributed  to 
EUis  and  had  muG^  vogue.  Horaoe  Walptde 
«alls  the  tales  *  pretty  verses  *  (Lettsr  to  tie 
EarlofSirmJitrd,2iJ\mBl788i  SirOiBwrt 
Elliot,  fint  eaxl  of  Minto,  had '  never  read 
anything  so  ekrrw,  so  Uvely,  and  so  light.' 
Yean  aftenraids  Scott  lefeta  to  than  In  the 
intxoduetioB  to  the  fifth,  canto  (tf '  Msniaa,' 
which  is  addressed  to  Ellis.  ]jil788HGnee 
Walpole  (nt  supn^  notes  as  a  sign  ef  the 
anglomania  prevailing  in  France  tlut.EiUis 
was '  a  favourite'  at  versuUes.  EUis  wm 
one  of  the  ctHitrtbutors  .to  the  *  BolUad,'  ud 
in  particular  is  said  to  have  written  the 
severe  attack  on  Pitt  beginning '  Pert  with- 
out fire,  without  experience  sage,*  in  the 
second  number  of  the  first  part.  In  December 
1781  he  accompanied  Sir  James  Harris,  after^ 
wards  Ldcd  Malmesbmy,  on  his  mission -to 
the  Ha^oe,  and  wsa  employed  by  him  in  ^- 
plomatic  business,  thus  gaini^  an  insight 
mto  the  seoret  spiinga  of  the  Doteh  revdn- 
tion  of  1766-7,  of  whieh  he  vrote  a  histety, 
-pnhliahed  anonymonafy  in  1769,  tad  tnn^ 
lated  b^ '  Monsiewv'a&BmRdaLa^XVIU, 
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'  into  French.  A  '  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  the 
'  Countries  comprehended  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian/  published  anonymotidj 
inl78B,ha8alaobeenafimbedtoEllis.  Inl7Q0 
he  published  a  volume  of  selections  from  our 
earlj  poetical  literature,  entitled  '  Specimens 
of  the  £arl^  English  Poets/  which  obtained 
a  well-men  ted  reputation  as  one  of  the  most 
jn^eions  of  such  com|nlatioiis.  It  was  issued 
inas«n1ai!ged  form,  with  an  historical  sketch 
of  the  progress  of  English  poetiy  prefixed,  in 
1801,  and  again  in  1803, 3  vols.  8vo ;  a  fourth 
edition  appeared  in  1811,  a  fifth  in  1846,  a 
oxth  in  1861.  In  1791  Ellis  made  a  tour  in 
Germany  and  Italy  with  Lord  and  Lady 
Malmesbury.  He  entered  parliament  in  1796 
as  junior  m^ber  for  Beaford,  one  of  the 
Cinque  ports,  his  cousin,  Charles  Rose  Ellis 
[q.  T.],  afterwards  Baron  Seaford,  being  the 
eemor  member.  He  never  spoke  in  the  house, 
and  did  not  stand  for  re-election.  He  accom- 
panied Lord  Malmesbury  to  the  conference 
at  Iiille  in  1797,  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
Canning  defending  t^  English  plenipoten- 
Hxrj'a  eondnct  of  the  negotiations.  Shortly 
tSbat  hisretum  to  England  he  wasintroducea 
to  Pitt,  and  in  concert  wiUi  Oanningfonnded 
the '  Ajtti-JaeoMn.'  His  connection  with  the 
'  BoUiad/  however,  'thoi^h  condoned,  was 
not  forgotten,  and  once  in  Pitt^  presence  he 
was  pressed  to  give  some  accoont  of  it.  He 
hesitated  and  showed  some  embarrassment, 
which  Pitt  promptly  dispelled  by  the  urbane 
and  gracious  manner  in  which  he  turned  to 
him  with  the  words  of  Btdo  to  .^Gneas: 
*  loimo  age,  et  a  prima  die,  hoepes,  origine 
nobis*  (./dEn.  i.  768).  Ellis  appears  to  uive 
been  a  constant  contributor  to  the  'Anti- 
Jacobin.'  He  also  edited  in  1796,  with  a 
tffeface,  notes,  and  appendix,  Gre^ry  Lewis 
Way's  translations  of  select  '  Fabliaux '  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  eeuturies,  taken 
from  the  collection  of  I^e^uid  d'Aussy  |  a 
Mcond  edition  ajmeand  in 1800,  and  a  Uurd 
in  1816,  S  Tola  8to.  In  1801  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Scott,  an  acquaintance  which 
soon  ripped  into  an  intimacy  only  termi- 
nated death.  A  porti<m  of  the  volumi- 
nous correspondence  which  passed  between 
th^  will  be  found  in  Lockhart's  '  Life  of 
Scott,'  from  which  also  we  learn  that  on  his 
viuts  to  London  Scott  was  accufit<Hned  to 
stay  with  Ellis  at  his  house  at  Sunninghill, 
near  Ascot.  'Mr.  Ellis/  says  Scott,  ' was 
the  first  converser  I  ever  knew ;  his  patience 
and  good  breeding  made  me  often  ashamed 
of  my  self  going  off  at  score  uptm  some  fii- 
TOttnte  topic'  (piaiy,  29  Aug.  1836).  In 
ISOSEUispublished'Spedmens  of  Early  £^ 
&h  Romances  in  Metn,'  8  vols.  8to,  a  second 
«dition  of  which  appeued  in  1811,  8  toIs. 


cr.  8vo.   The  work  was  also  edited  by  J.  O. 
Halliwell,  F.R.S.,  in  1848.   Ellis  wrote  the 
review  of  the  'Lady  0I  the  Lake'  in  the 
'Quarterly  Beview,'  Mav  1811.   He  began, 
but  did  not  live  to  finish,  an  ecfition  of  the 
diaiy  of  his  friend  William  Windham.  The 
,  introdnctoty  sketch  of  Windham  was,  faow' 
i  ever,  complete,  and  will  be  found  in  Meb. 
I  HaiiyBanng^BeditionofthediurT,pnblished 
'  in  1866.   mHa  was  a  follow  of  die  Roy»I 
Society  and  of  the  Sodety  of  Antiqluwies. 
Hie  labours  on  the  early  poetical  dramatio 
literature  of  England  oWtamed  for  him  the 
designation  of  tl^  Tiessan  and  the  St.  Falaye 
of  Lngland.   He  married  on  10  Sept.  1800 
Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Fsiser,  first 
baronet  of  Bashighoum,  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
and  died  without  issue  on  10  April  1816. 

[Burke's  Peerage  (Howard  de  VTatden — family 
'  of  Ellis) ;  life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Gilbert  ElHot, 
i  first  Earl  of  Mioto,  i.  189-90,  38S-102 1  IMm 
of  Members  of  Farliammt  (Omcial  Betom  of) ; 
Diaries  and  CorroHp.  of  the  first  Barlof  Maimer 
buy,  iii.  429  et  seq.;  Oent.  Mag.  IS16,  pt.  i. 
p. 871;  Brit. MuB. Oat.;  lead. Libr. Oat.] 
I  J.M.B. 

'    ELLIS,  GEORGE  JAMES  WELBORE 
,  AGAR-,  first  Babov  Dotbb  (1797-1683), 
'  was  the  only  son  of  Henr^  Welhcffe  Agar- 
'  Ellis,  second  Viscount  CUrden,  by  his  mfo, 
'  Lady  Caroline  Spencer,  eldest  dauf^ter  of 
'  Geor^,  third  duke  of  Marlborough.  He  was 
bom  in  Upper  Brook  Street,  London,  on 
[  14  Jan.  17^,  and  was  sent  as  a  town  boy  to 
'  Westminster  School  in  1811,  but  did  notre- 
I  main  there  long.   He  afterwards  went  to 
'  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
j  B.A.  on  27  June  1816,  and  M.A.  on  21  April 
1819.  At  the  general  ^ectitm  in  June  1816, 
shortly  after  he  had  completed  his  twenty- 
first  year,  Agar^EUis  was  elected  to  pariio- 
ment  as  one  of  the  memben  for  the  borough 
of  Heytesbury.  In  March  1820  he  was  n- 
tumed  for  Seaford,  and  on  SO  April  1^3  he 
seconded  Canning's  motion  for  Imtb  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  relieve  the  Roman  cathcdie  peers 
from  the  disabilities  then  impcsed  upon  them 
with  r^rd  to  the  right  of  sitting  and  voting 
in  the  House  of  Lwds  {Pari.  3e&ate$f  new 
ser.  Tii.  214).   In  a  discusdon  on  the  esti- 
mates for  the  grant  to  the  British  Museum 
in  July  162S  Agar-Ellis  stated  his  intention 
of  moving  for  a  grant  in  the  next  session  to 
be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the  Angerstietn 
collection  of  pictures,  and  towards  the  for^ 
mation  of  a  national  gallery  (ib.  ix.  1369). 
The  goTomment,  however,  adopted  his  si»>- 
gestion,  and  in  tihe  following'  year  the  col- 
lection was  purchased  for  (SO/XOl.     xi.  1 01). 
These  pictwres,  which  were  thirty-eight  in 
number,  were  selaeted  diieff^  by  Sir  Tneauis 
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Lawrence,  and,  together  with  those  which 
had  been  presented  by  Sir  6.  Beaumont, 
fbrmed  the  nucleus  of  the  collection  now  in 
TrafkUfBT  Square.  At  the  general  election  in 
June  1^6  Agar-Ellis  was  returned  for  the 
borouf^h  of  Ludgershall,  and  in  March  1827 
socAk  m  the  House  of  Commons  in  iavour  of 
the  petition  of  the  Roman  catholic  bishops  of 
Ireland  (ti.XTi.  798-6).  In  July  1830  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  members  for  Okehampton. 
Upon  Lord  Grey  becoming  prime  minister  in 
the  place  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Agar- 
Ellie  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  council 
on  22  Not.  1830,  and  was  appointed  chief  com- 
missioner of  woods  and  forests  by  patent  dated 
18  Dec.  1630.  He  was,  however,  compelled 
by  iU-health  to  resign  this  office  withm  two 
months  of  his  appointment,  and  was  suo- 
eeeded  by  Viscount  Dunoannon  on  II  Feb. 
1831.  Agai^Ellis  was  created  Baron  Dover 
in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  on 
20  June  1831,  and  died  at  Dover  House, 
Whitehall,  on  10  July  1833,  in  his  thiitv- 
aevenUi  year.  He  was  buried  in  the  family 
vault  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Twickenham,  on 
the  17th  of  the  same  month.  Though  he  did 
not  take  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  de- 
bates on  the  great  political  questions  of  the 
day,  he  was  a  consistent  supporter  of  liberal 
prmciples,  as  well  as  an  earnest  advocate  of 
eTerytning  which  tended  to  the  improvement 
of  the  people.  He  was  a  generous  patron  of 
the  fine  art^  and  formed  a  valuable  collec- 
ticui  of  patntmgB  1^  English  artists.  In  tine 
nview  of  his  Mition  of  WalpoleV  *  Letters ' 
Maeaulay  wrote ;  '  The  ediUn^  of  these  vo- 
lumes was  the  last  of  the  useful  and  modest 
■errices  rendered  to  literature  by  a  nobleman 
of  amiable  manners,  of  untarnished  public 
and  private  character,  and  of  cultivated  mind' 
(Edinbwffh  Review,  October  1883,  p.  227). 

He  was  a  trustee  of  the  British  Museum 
and  of  the  National  Gallery,  a  commissioner 
of  the  public  records,  and  a  member  of  seve- 
ral leanied  societies.  In  1832,  upon  the  re- 
aignation  of  ThomasBurge&s  [q.v.  J,  the  bishop 
of  Salisbu^,  Dover  was  elected  president  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  He  married 
at  Chiswick,  on  7  March  1822,  Lady  Geor- 
giana  Howard,  second  daughter  of  Qeoige, 
■ixth  earl  of  Carlisle,  by  whom  he  had  four 
sons  and  three  dau^ters.  His  widow  sui^ 
Tived  him  many  years,  and  died,  aged  66,  on 
17  March  1860.  He  was  succeedied  in  the  1 
barony  of  Itover  by  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  j 
who,  upon  the  death  of  his  grandfather  on  1 
13  July  1836,  also  became  third  Viscount 
CUfden  and  third  Baron  Mendip.  A  portrait 
of  Dover,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  British  Gallery  in  1833.  An 
«DgraTing  by  £.  Scriven,  after  another  por- 


trait by  T.  Phillips,  ILA.,  was  published  in 
Ilsher^  '  NaUonal  Portrait  Gallery,'  and  a 
mezzotint  by  W.  Ward^.R.A.,after  a  por- 
trait by  John  Jackson,  ILA.,  was  published 
in  1833.  Besidesseveralartidesittthe'Edtn- 
burgh '  and  '  Quarterly*  Reviews,  as  well  as 
in  the  annuals  and  other  magazines,  Dover 
wrote  the  following  works:  1.  'Catalogue 
of  the  Principal  Pictures  in  Flanders  and 
Holland'(anon.),London,1822,8vo.  2.  'The 
True  Histonr  of  the  State  Prisoner,  com- 
monly called  The  Iron  Mask,  extracted  front 
documents  in  the  French  archives,'  London, 
1826,  8vo,  It  was  afterwards  translated 
into  Freuch  and  published  in  Paris  in  1830. 
3.  '  Historical  Inquiries  respecting  the  Cha- 
racter of  Edward  JEIyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,. 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,'  London,  1827, 
8vo.  4. '  The  Ellis  Conespondence.  Letters 
written  during  the  years  1686, 1687, 1688, 
and  addressed  to  Jolm  Ellis,  Era.,  Secretary 
to  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Re- 
venue in  Ireland, .  . .  Edited  from  the  origi- 
nals, with  notes  and  a  preface,  by  the  Hon. 
Geor^  Agar  Ellis,'  London,  1829, 8vo,  2  vols. 
6.  *  Life  of  Frederick  the  Second,  King  of 
Prussia,' London,  1832, 8vo,  2  voU.  6.  'Dis- 
sertation on  the  Manner  and  Period  of  the 
Death  of  Richard  11,  King  of  England,'  &c., 
London,  1882,  4to.  7.  '  Dissertation  on  the 
Gowrie  Conspiracy,  1600,'  &c,  London,  1833, 
4to.  &  'Letters  of  Horace  Walpol&  Earl 
of  Orford,  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  Britiui  En- 
voy at  the  Court  ci  Tuscany.  Now  first  pub- 
lisned  from  the  orijnnals  m  the  possession 
of  the  Earl  of  WaHegrave.  Edited  (with 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Horace  Walpole]  by  Lord 
Dover,[  Loudon,  1833, 8vo,  3  vols.  9. '  Lives 
of  Eminent  Sovereigns  of  Modern  Europe/ 
This  was  written  by  Lord  Dover  for  his  son. 
It  was  left  in  manuscript  and  published  after 
the  author's  death.  Thefourth  editionis  dated 
1853,  London,  12mo. 

[Alumni  Wastmon.  (1852),  p.  408;  Oat.  ef 
Oxford  Graduates  (1651),  p.  211;  Pedigree  in 
the  Ellis  Correspondence  (1629),  i.  xxiii ;  Gent. 
Mag.  1797.  vol.  Ixvii.  pt.  i.  p.  163,  1822,  vol. 
zcii.  pt.  i.  p.  272, 1833,  voL  ciii.  pt  ii.  pp.  1 77-8, 
1886  (new  ser.),  vi.  210, 1860(nev  est.),  viii.  527 ; 
CobbeU*sMem(a'ialsofTwicbenhani(1872),p.78; 
Burke's  Peerage  (1886),  p.  298;  Haydn's  Book 
of  Dignities  (1851),  pp.  143,  194;  London  Oa- 
zeltes  for  1630,  pt.  li.  pp.  2449,  2539;  Official 
Betom  of  Lists  of  Members  of  Parliament,  pt.  ii. 
pp.  279.  294.  808,  317 ;  Aliibone's  Diet,  of  £ng. 
Lit  (1859),  i.  663;  Martin's  Bibl.  Cat.  of  Pri- 
vately Printed  Books  (1854),  pp.  277, 422 ;  Brit> 
Mas.  Cat.]  G.  F.  B.  B. 

ELLIS,  HENRY  (1721-1806),  traveller, 
hydrographer,  and  colonial  governor,  returned 
from  Italy  in  1746,  just  in  time  to  find  an 
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expedition  to  search  for  a  north-weet  psssage 
CD  the  point  of  sailing'.  Of  his  antecedents 
we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  at  that  time  '  aocnstomed  to  a  sea- 
fiuring  life,'  but '  without  experience  of  north- 
em  seas  and  northern  climates^'  and  some 
yean  later  as  '  havinff  tEaversed  a  neat  port 
of  the  globe '  iAMHuatJt^itter,  1760,  p. 
He  appears  to  hare  beu  m  easjr  circnm- 
stances ;  his  name  stands  in  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers to  the  north-west  expedition,  and  he 
had  sufficient  interest  to  get  attached  to  it, 
nominally  as  agent  for  the  ennmittee,  and 
really  as  l^drographer^  surreyor,  and  mine- 
ralogiat.  The  expedition,  conmsting  of  two 
Teasels,  the  Dobb8;caUey  of  18U  and  Califot^ 
nia  of  160  tons,  len  Graveaend  on  20  May 
1746,  joined  the  Hudson's  Bay  oonvoy  in 
Holletuey  Bay,  and  finally  sailed  from  Yar- 
mouth on  the  Slst.  They  parted  from  the 
convoy  on  18  June,  made  Bes(dution  Island 
on  6  Xnl^,  and  after  a  tedious  passage  through 
Hodeons  Stoaits  rounded  Cape  IHggea  on 
8  Aug.,  and  on  the  11th '  made  the  land  on 
the  west  side  the  Welcome,  in  lat.  64**  N.' 
Bad  weather  droTe  them  to  the  sonthwazd, 
and  prevented  their  doing  anything  more  that 
season.  They  wintered  in  Hayes  River,  in 
a  creek  about  three  milea  above  Fort  York, 
where  a  quarrel  with  IhB  agent  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  gave  an  unwonted  pi- 
quancy to  the  dark  and  weary  days.  They 
suffered  much  from  scurvy,  the  prevalence  of 
which  Ellis  attributes  to  their  having  got 
two  kegs  of  brandy  from  Fort  York  for  their 
Christmas  merrymaking,  and  in  a  minor  de- 
gree to  the  'governor'  not  permitting  the  In- 
dians to  supptv  them  with  fresh  provisions. 
On  29  May  1747  the  ioe  broke  up,  and  they 
wera  aUe  to  warp  to  the  mouw  of  their 
creek ;  on  9  Jane  tbnr  got  down  to  Fort  York. 
There  they  were  allowed  to  get  some  pro- 
visions and  stcaeSj  and  on  the  24th  cleared 
the  river  and  '  stood  to  the  northward  on  the 
disoovery.'  On  1  July  each  of  the  two  ships 
sent  away  her  long-boat,  but,  owing  ^pa- 
renUy  to  some  illHfeding  between  the  two 
eaptuns,  without  any  mearranged  plan  for 
working  in  concert.  The  consequence  was 
that  they  separately  went  over  the  same 
ground,  discovering,  naming,  and  examining 
the  several  creeks  and  inlets  on  the  west  side 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  the  double  examination 
perhaps  compensating  for  the  confusion  arising 
nom  the  double  naming.  Before  the  season 
dosed  in  they  had  satisfied  thrauelves  that 
the  only  poanble  exit  from  Hndson'e  Bay  on 
the  west  must  be  through  the  Welcome,  and 
that  veiy  probably  there  was  no  way  out  ox- 
eept  that  on  the  east^  by  which  th^  had 
eome  in.  The  result  may  not  seem  much; 


but  aa  it  served  to  put  an  end  to  the  idea 
that  the  passage  must  lie  through  Hudson's 
Bay  it  was,  at  least,  so  much  gain  to  accu- 
rate knowledge.  After  21  Aug.  the  weather 
broke,  and  they  decided  in  council '  to  bear 
away  for  England  without  further  delay.' 
On  the  29th  they  entered  Hudson's  Straits 
passed  Resolution  Island  on  9  8ept»  and  ar- 
rived at  Yarmouth  on  14  Oct.  EUis's  share 
in  the  work  of  the  eiqtedititm  had  really  been 
very  slender,  but  the  reputation  of  it  has  been 
commonly  assifned  to  nim  by  reason  of  the 
narrative  whicn  he  published  the  foUowiiw 
year  under  the  title  '  A  Voyam  to  Hudstm^ 
Bay,  by  the  Dohbe  Oalley  and  California  in 
the  years  1746  and  1747,  for  Biscovering  a 
North- West  Passage  *  (8vo,  1748) ;  a  work 
which  with  many  valuable  observations  on 
tides,  on  the  vagaries  of  the  compass,  and  on 
the  customs  of  the  Eskimos,  a  people  then 
practically  unknown,  mingles  a  great  deal  of 
speculation  on  the  certain  existence  of  the 
passage,  on  magnetism,  on  fogs,  on  rust,  and 
other  matters,  all  more  or  less  ingenious,  but 
now  known  to  be  wildly  erroneous.  Suohaa 
it  wasj  the  book  commnided  Us  author  to  the 
scientific  workers  of  the  day,  and  on  8  Feb. 
1748-9  he  was  elected  a  felW  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

Possibly  in  acknowledgment  (as  is  said) 
of  his  scientifte  labours,  but  more  probably 
by  some  family  interest,  he  was  afterwards 
successively  governor  of  Georgia  (from  1758 
to  1761)  and  of  Nova  Scotia  ffrom  1761  to 
1763).  Heseemstohavespentnislateryears 
as  a  wanderer  on  the  contment,  was  at  Mar- 
seilles in  1776,  and  died  at  Naples  on  21  Jan. 
1806. 

Besides  his  'Narrative  of  the  North-West 
Voyage/  he  wrote  in  a  separate  form  '  Con- 
siderations on  the  Great  Advantages  which 
would  arise  of  the  North-West  Passage ' 
(Lmnd.  1760, 4to),  and  contributed  papers  to 
the'^loscqpfaioallVanBactimu^on'  I)r.HBle*s 
Ventilators/  on  '  Temperatars  of  the  Sea  * 
0761)_,  and  on  'Heat  of  the  Weather  in 
Georgia'(1768);  the  lastofwhichisr^rinted 
in  Uie  *  Annual  Roister'  for  1760. 

[EIHs'flWorics  as  above ;  Account  of  a  Voysge 
to  the  North- West,  Sce^  by  the  Clerk  of  tie 
Calif omift  (Jjond.  1748,2  vola  8toX  is  another 
and  to  soma  extent  aotagooistic  aarratiTe ;  Bio* 
^phieUmvetaelle;  Allgemeine  En^d^gtiidie.] 

ELLIS,  S»  HENRY  (1777-18&6),  diplo- 
matist, was  bom  in  1777,  and  at  an  early  age 
entered  upcni  a  publio  care«.  After  per- 
forming various  minor  aerrioes,  in  1814  he 
was  seat  out  to  Persia  as  minister  plenipo* 
tentiary  ad  interim,  and  returned  from  w&t 
emmtrj  in  the  following  year,haTiiiigaaccen- 
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'  follj  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace.   In  1816 
be  aocompanied  Earl  Axaherstia  his  emboeay  I 
'  to  China,  in  the  capacity  of  third  commis- 1 
'  flioner.    A  mission  toChina  was  then  so  rare  \ 

■  «ji  eventin  the  history  of  Europe,  that  Ellis  [ 
publishad  in  1817  an  ButhoriMd  naxratare  of  ; 
the  jwansy  and  tnuuaetions  of  the  embassy  j 
[see  AinnnwT,  WmuH  Pitt].  Chi  their 

-  return  ttom  China  in  the  Aloeste,  Amherst ' 

•  ■and  Ellis  were  wrecked.  They  were  forced  to  ' 
make  for  Java  in  an  open  boat,  and  reached 
Batavia  after  aperilous  voyage  of  several  hun- 
'dred  miles.  Ellis  reported-  that  an  imprefr- 
•ion  oonld  only  be  {HX>duced  at  Pekin  br  a 
knowle^e  of  the  stiength  of  England,  ratner 
than  by  potaapoas  embassies.   EUia,  who  was 

•  toiy  M.P.  for  Boston  1S20-1,  was  commis- 
«aBerofcu8tom8l824-&,  was  ^erkof  the  pells 

'  from  18S6  nntil  the  abolition  of  that  office  in 
IBM,  and  commissioner  of  the  board  of  con- 
trol 1890-6.  In  16S0  he  issued  a '  Series  of 
Letters  on  the  East  IndiaQuestion,'  addressed 
to  tbe  monbers  of  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 

■  neat.  Lithe  earlier  part  of  his  oner  Ellis 
'  bad  been  ftnr  six  yeus  in  the  dvil  serriee  of 
'  the  East  India  Company ;  and  at  the  Bengal 

presidency  he,  hdd  the  post  of  private  secr&< 
tary  to  ths  president  01  the  hoard  of  control 
-when  the  acts  regulating  the  territorial  go~ 

•  "vernment  and  trade  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany were  jessed  (1812-14).  He  had  thus 
much  experience  of  the  aulnect,  and  recom- 
meoded  the  i^Dandoament  01  ezelusive  privi- 
leges by  the  company  and  a  oonsiderato  treat- 
ment of  the  company  by  the  Fngl'^^  govern- 
ment. In  July  1836  Ellis  was  i^ointed 
ambassador  to  -Forsia,  but  he  relinquished 
that  appointment  in  November  of  the  lollow- 

.  iag  year.   He  was  des^atAhed  on  an  extra- 

-  •oiainary  and  neeialmuHon  to  the  Braiils 
u  August  1842,  and  at  the  olose  at  1848  he 
was  appointed  by  Uie  British  govemnent  to 
attend  the  ctH^areaceatBrttBsels  outhe  afiaiis 

.  -of  Ximlj.  Ellis  was  made  a  privy  connoiUor 
in  1833,  and  in  1848  was  created  a  K.CJB. 
On  hiaz^irament  from  tdia  diplomatic  a^- 
Tioe  he  was  awarded  a  pension  of  I4OOZ.  per 
annum,  together  with  a  second  pension  for  the 

..abolished  office  of  clerk  of  the  pells.  He  died 

-  at  Brighton,  28  Sept.  185S. 

[Ann.  Keg.  1865;  Oent  Msg.  1855;  Ellia'a 
works  cited  abore.]  G.  B.  S. 

ELUB,  SiE  HENRY  (1777-1869),  prin- 
-oip^  librarian  ef  the  British  Museum,  bom 
'  in  Londm  on  SO  Nor.  1777,  was  edv^ted  at 

-  Merchant  T»lon'  Si^ool,  where  his  brother, 
'  the  Rev.  J<mn  Joseph  Ellis,  was  asristant- 

master  for  forty  years.  Inl796,haTinggained 
-one  of  the  Merdiaat  Taylors' exhibitions  at 
•St.  Joha's  CoUcgei^ha  matrieulated  at  Oxford, 


and  in  1798,  by  the  interest  of  his  friend  Prioe, 
Bodleian  librmiian,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
two  asslstanta  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  the 
othw  being  his  nbsequent  colleague  in  t^e 
museum,  the  Rev.H.  H.  Baber.  Inthesaoaa 
year  be  published  at  the  age  of  twrntf-onelua 
'  History  of  St.  Leonard'iL  Shoredttch,  and 
Idberty  of  Norton  Folgata,'  an  aanuat  of  the 
Idbcoiona  indiHti^  and  the  leal  fyr  antiqan^ 
riau  jmmuits  which  were  to  distansuish  him 
all  his  life.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.C.L.  in 
1802.  He  was  a  fellow  oi  St.  John's  till 
1805.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  a  temporary 
assistant  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museimt. 
and  in  1806  he  became  assistant-keeper  of 
rarinted  books  under  the  Bev.  W.  Beloe, 
The  unfortunate  robbery  of  prints  which  cost 
Beloe  his  appointment  m  the  following  year 
[see  Beloe,  Whxiim  ;  Diqetok,  Rosmt] 
raised  Ellis  most  nnexpectedlyto  the  headship 
of  the  department,  Baber,  hie  former  senior  at 
theBodleian,beomninghiaas8istant.  Hiapro- 
motion  ocnm^ded  with  a  period  of  ineveased 
activity  at  the  museum.  Already,  in  ISOfi, 
three  attendants  had  been  appointed  toxe- 
lieve  llw  offiran  of  the  duly  ef  conduct^ 
visitors  overthe  establishment ;  and  m  1807 
the  trustees,  finding  that  this  reUef  bad  not 
occasioned  any  remarkable  increaeeof  official 
labour,  took  serious  steps  to  expedite  the 
compilation  of  new  and  more  accurate  oata- 
logues.  Ibe  printed  catalogue  of  the  l^t>sary 
was  at  that  time  oompriMd  in  two  folio 
volumes,  fall  of  inaccuraoies,  but  pio>rided 
vrith  a  manuscript  supplement,  and  to  a  oen- 
siderable  extent  revised  and  correoted  in 
manuscript  by  Bdoe's  predeoessw,  the  Bar. 
8.  Harper.  Ellis  and  Baber  commeneed  tfaair 
work  m  reoonsbuctbn  in  March  1807,  and 
completadit  in  December  1819.  Thekngdi 
of  tAe  operation  may  be  partdy  aooonnted  te 
by  Ellis^  transfer  to  the  aepartanent  of -mauu- 
soript8inl812;  he  continued,  faowevet,  to  oit- 
teod  to  the  catalogue  for  soma  time  aitor>- 
vrards,  and  completed  the  portion  he  had 
originally  undertaken,  being  from  A  to  F  and 
from  P  to  R  inclusive,  Baber  doing  all  the 
rest.  According  to  Ins  own  statement  he 
derived  great  aaristance  from  the  learned 
Bishop  Dampier;  his  portion  of  the  eatalef^ne, 
neveruieless,  has  been  most  severely  criti- 
cised b^  bis  successor  Panixii;  and  it  cannot 
be  demed  that  errors  have  been  pointed  out 
damaging  not  only  to  hi*  character  for  scho- 
larship, but  to  his  better  estaUished  repota- 
tion  for  industry.  It  mnak  be  veiMmberedr 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  standard  of  cata- 
logue-making was  by  w>  mnsns  high  at  t^e 

Kriod,  that  ElHa  worhed  nearty  single- 
nded,  and  tbat  his  eatalogus  is,  after  all, 
a  great  ta^rainiMiit  oo-iti  ptedeaaMoy,  aad 
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is  eren  now,from  its  Biinplicitj  and  brevity, 
frequently  found  useful  oy  -visitors  to  the 
readin^-TOom.  Re  had  meanwhile,  besides 
remorms;  to  the  manuscripts  department,  ac- 
cepted (1814)  the  theiiahnost  sinecure  office 
01  secretary  to  the  museum,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  became  secretary  to  the  Society  of 
AntiqiiarieB.  His  diligence  in  this  poet  was 
'  meet  exemplarr ;  dnrin?  the  forty  years  for 
which  he  held  it  he  onfy  missed  two  meet- 
ings, and  his  cotatributions  to  the '  Archeeo- 
logia '  are  exceedingly  numerous.  His  cata- 
loffue  of  the  society's  manuscripts  was  pub- 
liahed  m  Z816 ;  in  the  same  year  he  edited 
the '  Additamenta*  to  Domestuy^  Book.  His 
general  introduction  to  this  national  record, 
written  in  1818,  was  published  in  a  separate 
form  in  1838.  It  is  unqtlestionably  the  most 
valuable  of  his  antignanan  labours,  and  a 
work  of  very  great  importance.  He  also,  in 
conjunction  with  Oaley  and  others,  edited 
.  Bn^lale's  *Monastic(m'  between  1817  and 
18KI,  and  turned  his  porition  as  head  of  the 
'xouiuscript  departanoit  to  account  in  the 
publication  of  'Original  Letters  illustrative 
of  English  History/  °ioBtly  drawn  from 
originals  in  the  museinn.  Three  series  of 
this  invaluable  collection  appeared,  in  1834, 
1627,  and  1846  respectively.  The  first  is  in 
three  volumes,  the  others  each  in  ibur.  None 
of  his  publications  is  so  well  known,  and  it 
is  as  innwrtant  to  the  historical  student  as 
delightnil  to  the  general  reader.  He  also 
"  drew  up,  as  secretary,  several  useful  guides 
to  the  various  departments  of  the  museum. 
In  1827  Plnnta,  the  principal  librarian  [q.  v.], 
'  died,  and  Ellis,  who  had  for  nine  years  taken 
a  laxge  share  of  his  duties,  naturally  ex- 
pected to  succeed  him.  "Whon,  however,  in 
ocMnpUinoe  with  tlie  aot  of  parliament,  two 
names  for  tlw  vacant^  were  submitted  to  the 
crown,  that  of  Henry  Fynes  Clinton  [q-  v.], 
the  renowned  chronologist,a^ot4g6  of  Arch- 
bidiop  Manners  Sutton,  was  placed  before 
KUis.  It  is  said  that  Ellis  was  actually  named 
first,  hat  that  an  unauthorised  change  was 
eSecbai.  It  is  also  said  that  Ellis  obtained 
redreas  by  pursuing  the  carriage  of  the  royal 
ph^iuan.  Sir  William  Knighton,  and  en- 
listing his  good  offices  with  the  king.  It  is 
eertam  that  fbr  the  only  time  in  the  history 
of  the  museum  the  name  first  submitted  was 
set  aside,  and  that  Ellis  obtained  the  office. 
20  Dec.  1827.  In  1832  he  was  made  a 
knight  of  Hanover,  an  honour  which  he 
abared  with  Herschel,  Uadden,  and  others, 
and  he  was  knighted  next  year.  Themuseum, 
unfortunately,  was  then  at  a  low  ebb,  both 
as  regarded  public  &vour  and  public  use- 
fulnesB.  EHis,  who  might  have  presided 
fseditaUy  over  u  inatitation  vhidi  he  had 


found  in  a  high  state  of  effipiency,  was  not 
the  man  to  raise  it  out  of  a  low  one.  His 
administrative  faculties,  which  hod  served 
him  well  during  a  period  of  mere  i;outine, 
were  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  r^d^ 
augmenting  demands  of  the  country  and  t£e 
inevitable,  almost  involuntary,  increase  of 
the  institution.  His  views,  though  naturU 
enough  at  the  be^nning  of  the  oentnry, 
seemed  strangely  illiberal  in  the  era  of  t£e 
Keform  Bill;  he  told  the  parliadientury  com- 
mittee of  1836  that  if  the  museum  were  not 
closed  for  three  weeks  in  the  autumn, '  the 
place  would  positively  become  unwhole- 
some,' and  that  it  woiud  never  do  to  open 
it  on  Saturdays,  when '  the  most  mischievous 
part  of  the  population  was  abroad.'  He  pos- 
sessed, indeed,  few  qualifications  for  the  chief 
office  exc^t  industry  and  kindness  of  heart, 
and  the  latter  very  essential  quality  certainly 
wenttoofarwithnim.  After  the  revelations 
of  the  parliameotary  committee  of 1836-6  the 
trustees  could  but  rectwnise  tiie  necessity  for 
a  thorouf^  dumge  of  management,  wnidi 
they  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  devolving  the 
most  laborious  of  the  principal  libranas's 
duties  on  the  secretary,  who  suddenly  be- 
came the  most  important  officer  in  the  mu- 
seum. During  his  ascendency,  Ellis,  thou^ 
as  ever  industrious,  active,  loquacious,  and 
seemingly  unconscious  of  any  change  in  bis 
position,  was  virtually  superseded  as  chief 
officer ;  and  when  the  committee  of  1848-.® 
made  an  end  of  this  anomalous  state  of  things 
b^  uniting  the  offices  of  secretary  and  prin- 
cipal librarian,  the  time  for  any  effectual 
exercise  of  authority  on  his  part  had  long 
gone  by.  Panizzi  was  the  real  ruler  of  the 
museum,  and  it  says  much  for  I^'s  placa- 
bility that  be  should  have  so  cordially  ac- 
cepted the  direction  of  one  who  had  assailed 
him  with  a  contemptuous  acerbity  which 
would  have  been  inconceivable  if  the  con* 
dition  of  the  museum  at  the  time  had  not 
been  absolutely  anarchical.  Excellent  health 
and  the  absence  of  any  machinery  for  com- 
pulsorr  retirement  kept  Ellis  at  his  post 
until  February  1866,  when  he  resigned  on  a 
.pension,  and  lived  thirteen  ^ears  more  close 
to  the  museum,  full  of  geniality,  urbanity, 
and  anecdote  to  the  last.  He  was  director 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  1863-7.  He 
died  at  his  house  in  Bedford  Square  16  Jan. 
1860.  A  diligent  antiquary  and  an  amiable 
man,  he  could  scarcely  be  blamed  if  the 
altered  circumstances  of  his  times  rendered 
him  unequal  to  a  post  which  at  an  earlier 
period  be  woiild  have  filled  with  distinction. 

[Obitoary  notieas  in  AtheDnun,.  notes  and 
Qaeries,  aad  Ulnstrated  News;  Edwards's 
Founders  of  the  British  Huseom ;  Sobin son's 
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Hittory  of  Merahant  lajlan'  School ;  Beporta 
of  ^tish  Utueom  Committer,  1835  sad  1849.] 

B.G. 

ELLIS,  SiE  HENRY  WALTON  (178*- 
1816),  colonel,  was  son  of  Major-general 
Joyner  Ellis,  and  grandson  of  J.  Joyner  of 
Berkeley,  Glouceatershire.  Major-general 
Joyner  EUis  took  the  name  EUts  in  conse- 
quence of  his  adoption  by '  Governor '  Henry 
TjlTiH  [q.  T.],  lieutenaDt^OTemor  of  Georgia, 
1758,  who  resided  for  some  time  at  Lans- 
downe  Place,  Bath,  and  died  at  Naples  in 

1806.  Joyner  Ellis  serred  successively  in 
the  ISthf  old  89th,  and  4l8t  foot,  became 
lieatenant-cdonel  2Srd  rmal  Welsh  f uuleers 
in  1793,  major^neral  1798,  and  died  1804. 
He  repiesented  the  city  of  Worcester  in  par- 
liament for  some  years.  By  his  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Walton,  he  had  several 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Henry  Walton 
Ellis,  was  horn  at  Worcester  in  1783,  and 
immediately  appointed  to  an  ensigncy  in  the 
89th  foot,  of  which  Joyner  ElHs  was  major. 
The  regiment,  which  had  been  chiefly  re- 
cruited about  Worcester,  was  disbanded  at 
the  peace  a  few  months  later,  and  the  baby 
waa  put  on  half-pay  ;  but  brought  on  full 
pay  again  as  an  ensign,  at  the  age  of  five,  in 
the  41st  foot,  of  which  Joyner  E^lis  bad  been 
appointed  major  on  its  reoi^nisation  in  1767. 
Young  Ellis  became  a  lieutenant  4l8tfbotm 
1792,  and  captain  23rd  fusileers  20  Jan.  1796. 
Joiningthe  latter  corps,aboy-captBinofbarely 
fourteen,  he  served  with  it  in  the  descent  on 
Ostend  in  1798,  in  North  Holland  in  1799 
(wounded),  in  the  Channel,  at  FerrdI  and  in 
the  Mediterranean  in  1800,  in  Beypt  in  1801 
(wounded,  gold  medal  and  rank  of  major), 
in  Hanover  in  1805,  and  at  Copenhagen  m 

1807.  A  youthful  veteran  of  twenty-five,  he 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  first  batta- 
lion of  his  r^ment,  without  purchase,  in 
Nova  Scotia  in  1806,  and  commanded  it  in 
the  expedition  against  Martinique  in  1809, 
where  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Bourbon  he  offered 
to  take  the  flinte  out  of  his  men's  firelocks 
and  corr^  the  works  with  his  fusileers  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  a  darioff  enterprise, 
which  the  commander-in-chief.  Sir  George 
Beckwith  r^.  yj,  refused  to  sanction  (see 
Cussvas,  Hut.  Bee.  23rd  Fu»ileer»,  pp.  13^ 
134).  He  proceeded  with  bis  battalion  to 
Portugal  inlSlO,  and  commanded  it  through 
the  succeeding  campaigns  in  the  Peninema 
and  south  of  France,  during  which  he  re- 
peatedly distinguished  himself^  particularly 
at  Albuera  on  the  occasion  01  the  historic 
char^  of  the  fusileer  brigade,  at  the  siege  of 
Badajoa  in  1812  (wounded),  and  in  the  des- 
perate fighting  at  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles, 


in  the  Pyrenees,  28  July  1813  (tb.  pp.  146- 
147).   For  his  Peninsular  services  he  was 

Sromoted  tocoloneland  made  aK.C.K  Un- 
er  his  command  the  royal  Welsh  fusileers 
joined  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo  the  night  before  the  battle, 
having  made  a  forced  march  from  Oram- 
moat.  They  were  in  reserve  during  the 
greater  part  of  18  June,  but  were  brought  up 
into  the  front  line  on  the  left  later  m  the 
day,  and  received  several  French  charges  in 
square.  Here  Ellis  received  a  mushet-ball 
through  the  right  breast.  Feeling  faint  he 
rode  out  of  the  square  towards  the  rear,  but 
in  getting  over  a  little  ditch  fell  from  his 
hone  and  sustuned  furUier  iiyuriea.  He 
was  canned  to  a  neighboorin^  hovel  and  his 
wounds  dressed.  Li  theeveningof  thel9lli, 
after  the  army  had  moved  on,  the  hut  took 
fire.  EUis  was  rescued  with  great  difficulty 
by  Assistant-sui^feon  Munro  of  hisrej^ent, 
but  not  before  he  had  received  severe  bums, 
to  which  he  succumbed  on  the  morning  of 
20  Jime  1815.  He  was  buried  at  Waterloo. 
The  officers  and  men  of  the  royal  Welsh 
fusileers  subsequently  placed  a  monument  to 
his  memory  in  Worcester  Cathedral  at  a  cost 
of  1,200/. 

Ellis  never  married  {Notioet  of  the  EUitet, 
p.l54).  He Idt two  sons, to  whom  the  Duke 

Wellington  gave  commissions.  Of  these 
the  younger,  HeuiT,  died  young  on  passage 
home  from  India.  The  dder,  Iwicis  Jmrner 
EUlis,  died  a  m^r  in  the  62nd  foot  at  Moul- 
mein  in  1840.  On  his  death  the  name  of 
EUis  was  asanmed  by  a  survivin|f  brother  of 
Majoivgoiexal  John  Joyner  Elbe,  William 
Joiner,  many  years  coroner  of  Gkucester- 
ahue. 

[Ellis's  NoUeas  of  the  EUisea  of  England  and 

France,  18£^6  (printed  privately),  pp.  138,164 ; 
Annual  Army  Listf,  in  most  of  which  the  name 
is  incorreetly  fEiveo  as  Henry  '  Watson  *  EUis ; 
Cannon's  Hist  Bee.  23rd  Boyal  Walsh  FuHleers; 
Napier's  Hist  Peninsular  War;  Iiondos  Qazettaa, 
vanons.}  H.  M.  C. 

ELLI%  HUUFHRET,  r.D.  {d.  1676), 
catholic  divine,  whose  true  name  waa  Waring, 
belcmged  to  a  mmily '  of  great  antiquity  and 
good  account,'  and  finished  his  theolc^ical 
studies  at  the  English  College  at  Douay.  On 
25  Aug.  1628  he  was  sent  from  Douay,  witli 
nine  other  students,  under  the  care  of  the 
Hev.  Joseph  Harvey,  to  take  posseauon  of 
the  English  College  which  had  just  been 
founded  at  Lisbon.  There  he  pursued  bis 
theological  studies  under  Thomas  White 
[q.  v.],  aliat  Blackloe,  and  1^  degrees  became 
professor  of  philosophy  and  divinity,  doctor 
in  the  latter  faculty,  and  president  of  tha 
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coll^.  Afterwards  he  returned  to  England, 
and  waa  elected  dean  of  tbe  chapter  at  the 

Cerol  assembly  held  in  NoTember  1657, 
he  did  not  take  the  oath  attached  to  the 
office  nntU  14  Oct.  1660,  although  in  the 
meantime  he  acted  in  the  capachj  of  dean. 
By  his  brethren  of  the  chapter  he  was  highly 
esteemed,  bat  his  position  naturallTnniaeied 
htm  olmoxioDS  to  the  Jesuits  and  fVoncis- 
cansj  who  were  strongly  oppoeed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bishop.  The  Abate  Claudius 
Agretd,  canon  of  Braget  and  miniater-apo- 
Btolic  in  Belpum,  who  was  sent  by  the  pope 
on  a  special  mission  to  examine  into  the  con- 
dition of  ecclesiastical  afiairs  in  England  in 
1669,  stated  in  his  report  that  Ellis  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
chapter,  and  was  eren  willing  that  his  holi- 
ness should  create  a  new  dean  and  chapter, 
omittiiig  all  the  existing  members.  Agretti 
doubted^  however,  whether  thev  would  really 
assent  to  this  sacrifice.  He  aescribed  Ellis 
as '  noble,  esteemed,  learned,  and  moderate, 
but  withal  tii^;^  with  Blockloeism.'  Ellis 
died  in  July  1676. 

[Dodd's  Church  Hist.  iii.  295 ;  Sergeant's  Ac- 
count of  the  Chapter  erected  by  William,  bishop 
of  Chaleedon,  ed.  Tnmbull,  pp.  83,  98 ;  GiUov  a 
BibL  Diet,;  BxadVs  Episcopal  Soecession,  iii. 
110,1280  ^^ 

ELLIS,  JAMES  (1768  P-1880),  antiquary, 
■on  of  William  Ellis,  a  glover,  of  Hexham, 
was  bom  about  January  1763.  He  practised 
■0  a  solicitor  in  Hexham,  and  then  at  New- 
eastle.  He  was  the  antJior  of  acme  verses 
Deferred  to  in  Bichar^n's  '  Tkble  Book,' 
and  hod  on  extranve  knowledge  of  Bwder 
bsatory.  He  eonunimieated  materials  on  the 
letter  subject  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was 
wMuetimes  his  guest  at  Otterbume  Hall  in 
Northumberland,  a  mansion  wliich  Ellis  had 
purchased.  Scott  calls  him  'a  learned  anti- 
quttty/  EUis  died  26  (or  20)  March  18S0. 

nU.  A.  Iticfaatdson's  Local  Historian's  Table 
Book,  iv.  52-4.]  W.  W. 

BLLI8,JOHN(1690P-1665),divine,bora 
at  Uandecwyn,  Merionethshire,  in  or  about 
1599,  entered  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1617, 
where, '  going  through  with  infinite  industry 
tbe  several  classee  of  logic  and  philosophy,'  he 
proceeded  B.A.  27  Feb.  1621,  M.A.  29  April 
162fi  (Wood,  FtuH  Oron.,  ed.  BUas,  i.  397, 
423).  ThxeeyeaTslater,haTingtakenorder8, 
be  was  elected  fellow  of  Jesus  Collwe,  and 
became  BJ).  9  May  1682  (it.  i.  406).  On 
goiDf  to  Seotlaad  soon  afterwards  he  was 
admitted  DJ>.  in  the  university  of  St.  An- 
drews 'on  the  day  before  the  calends  of 
August '  1634,  and  on  21  Oct.  f<^wing  was 


incorporated  at  Oxford  (tA.  i.  477).  Having 
before  that  time  married  Kebekhah,  daughter 
of  John  Pettie  of  Stohe-Talmage,  Onbrd- 
shire,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  the 
neighboaring  mriah  of  Wheatfield,  which  he 
held  until  1B«,  '  or  thereabouts,*  irhm  he 
obtuned  the  reotcH^  of  Dolgelly,  Merioneth* 
shire.  There  he  died  in  1665,  bavinff,  says 
Wood,  *  sided  with  all  parties  and  taken  all 
oaths.'  He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard. 
His  works  are :  1.  *  Commentarium  in  Oba- 
diamProphetam,'8vo,Ix>ndon,1641,  2,'Cla* 
vis  Fidei,  sou  brevia.qus&dam  in  Symbolum 
Apostolicum  dictata  scholaribns  AuUe  Cer- 
vine in  Academia  Oxoniensi  puhlicis  pr»- 
lectionibus  proposita,'  12mo,  Oxford,  1643. 
It  was  translated  into  English  hj  William 
Fowler, '  a  composer  in  the  art  of  printing,' 
8to,  Cambridge,  1669,  and  by  H.  Handley, 
8vo,  London,  1842.  3.  *  Defensio  Fidei :  sen 
Responsio  succincta  ad  Ai^menta  qnibus 
'  impugnari  eolet  Gfrnfesaio  An^Ucona,  una 
I  cum  nova  Articulomm  Vetuone,'  ISmo, 
I  London,  1660  (a  2nd  edit,  as  'Articnlorum 
xxxix  Ecdesite  AnglicanaBDefbnsio,'&c.,to- 
I  gether  with  the  Lambeth  Articles,  appeured 
many  years  after  Ellis's  death,  12mo,  Cam-  - 
bridge,  1694,  and  was  often  reprinted.  An 
English  version,  by  J.  L.  of  Sutton  Gonrt, 
was  published,  8vo,  London,  1700). 
[Wood's  AthenteOxon.  (Bliss),  iii.  709.] 

a.  a. 

ELLK,  JOHN  (1606  P-ieSl),  author  of 
'  VindicisB  Catholics,' was  probably  descended 
from  a  younger  son  of  the  family  which  was 
long  seated  at  Kiddall  Hall,  Berwick-iu'- 
Elmet,  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  He  was 
fellow  and  B,D.  of  St.  Catharine  Hall,  Oun- 
bridge,  university  proctor,  and  chaplain  to 
Archbishop  Abbot.  At  Uie  ocmunencement 
of  the  civu  war  he  took  sides  with  the  par* 
liament  and  was  appointed  to  preach  the  fast 
sermon  on  22  Feb.  1643.  It  was  published 
as  '  The  Sole  Path  to  a  Sound  Peace,  recom- 
mended to  the  Honounble  House  of  Com- 
mons  in  a  Sermon  [on  Mic.  v.  6].  .  .  .  By 
John  Ellis,  Jun.,  Preacher  of  the  Word  at 
Cambridge,'  4to,  London,  1643,  His  next 
work  was  ea^ly  read  and  discussed, '  Viu- 
dici»  Cathobcse,  or  the  Rights  of  Particular 
Churches  rescued :  and  asserted  against  that 
meet .  .  .  Notion  of  one  Cetholick,  Visible, 
Ooveming  Church:  the  foundation  of  the 
. . ,  Presbyterie :  wherein  . . ,  all  the  Ail- 
ments for  it,  produced  by  the  Rev.  ApoUonius, 
M,  Hudson,  M.  Noyes,  the  London  Ministers, 
and  others,  are  examined  and  dissolved,'  4to, 
London,  1647,  dedicated  *  to  the  Parliament 
ofEnglandandAssemblyofDivines.'  Samuel 
Hudmi  replied  with*  A  Vindication' in  1650. 
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Bit  1609,  vhea  faoMbv  tiie  third 
tneraoUtt;  (tf  Widdesmn,  Bnekini 
Eliia htii  ibiovf^ HA  to  chMige  rides.  Inthe 
pre£uie  to  a  lirae  work  entitled '  The  Pastor 
and- the  Clei:k;  or  a  Debate  (real)  ooncem- 
ing  Influit-BaptiBme/  published  in  June  of 
that  Tear,  he  took  occasion  to  '  retract  and 
reeali^  repent  of  and  bewayl  whatsoever  he 
had  either  epoken  or  written  for  the  foment* 
ing  the  late  unnatural  diviaiona  in  the  State 
aaa.  Church  .  .  .  particularly  what  he  had 
said  of  the  one  in  a  "  Sermon "...  as  also 
what  he  had  diaputed  for  the  other  in  a  Book 
mtituled  "  Vincuciffi  Catholics,"  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Hadson's  "  Essence  of  Catholick  visible 
dumh." '  He  also  announced  his '  lletrac- 
tatioiU'and  Bepoitings'  on  the  title-page. 
As  a  reward  of  nia  apostasy  he  was  allowed 
to  retain  his  living  at  the  Restoratiott,  and 
ma  pnsented  by  the  king  to  the  first  and 
sacoud  porti<uia  of  Waddwdon,  34  Oct  and 
8  Nov.  1661,  thus  becoming  sole  rector.  He 
waaTiolentiy  attacked  by  his  former  Iwethren, 
espeoiatiy  by  ^nry  Hickman  in  his '  Apo- 
logia pro  llinistris  in  Anglia  (vulgo)  Non- 
eonformiatst*  1664.  Ellis  died  at  Waddeedon 
on  8  Not.  1681,  a^red  76,  and  was  buried  on 
the  8th  in  the  ntath  ride  of  the  chancel  of 
the  diurch,  within  the  altar  rails  (LincoHB, 
SwAwffhamt^re,  I  496,  506,  &0S).  By 
hia  wife  Susaima,  daughter  of  William  Wel- 
boreof  Cambridge,  he  had  eleven  children ; 
John,  William,  Kiilip,  and  Welbore,  all  sepa^ 
ratfllr  noticed,  and  nn  other  (Aildren  sor- 
Tived  him.  Mis.  EUia  died  at  Cambridge  on 
29  April  1700,  aged  77  (a  copy  of  her  wUl  is 
in  Addit.  M8.  28982,  £  16}.  A  few  of  Ellis's 
letten  to  his  children  and  Dr.  Oldys,  dated 
1673,  1676,  and  1680,  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum  (Addit.  MS.  28830,  ff.  82, 
34,63,168^.  Wood's  editor,  who  strenuously 
defends  i^lis's  return  to  conformity,  gives 
him  theohanoterof'aTesy  pious  andleamed 
man.' 

[Ellis  OoRentoDdenoe,  ed.  Hon.  O,  J.  W.  Agar 
mis,  1839;  Wood's  AtbeiUB  Oxob.  ed.  Blin, 
iii.  7IO-12,.ir.  a71-S ;  Addib.  MS.  28937.1 

0.0. 

EUJB,  JOHN  (1648P-173S),  under- 
seerataxy  of  state,  bom  in  or  about  1648,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  EUia,  author  of '  Vin- 
dicise  Catholicas'  [q.  v.l  by  his  wife  SmuauuJi, 
daughter  of  WiUiam  Welbore  of  Cambridge 
(pedigree  in  the  mtie  Oorrespondenoe,  18^, 
i.  niii).  He  received  his  education  at  West- 
minster School,  whence  he  waselectedstudent 
of  CSirist  Church,  Oxford,  in  1664  (Welch, 
Mumni  Westmon.  1852,  p.  159).  At  col- 
lege he  met  Hnmphrey  Prideaux  [q.  v.],  with 
whcon  be  formed  a  Hfelong  friendship.  Ellis 
did  not  take  a  degree,  bat  obtained  employ'- 


meut  in  the  secretary  of-  state'a  office.  In 
March  1672  he  was  nnder  Sir  Joaedbi  yTiSr 
liamaon  in  the  paper  office,  'WhitwdL  On 
31  Jan.  1673-4  he  was  summoned  before  the 
House  of  Lords  (Addit.  MS.  28876,  f.  10}. 
but  no allurion  is  made  to  him  in  the '  Journal' 
of  that  day.  On  the  pranotion  of  William- 
son to  he  secretary  of  state  in  the  autumn  of 
1674  EUis  lost  his  ritu&tion,  and  remained 
idle  for  several  months,  during  which  he  had 
thoughts  of  becoming  a  proctor  at  Doctors' 
Commons.  He  obtained,  however,  the  ap- 
pointment  of  secretary  to  Sir  IieoUne  Jenkiiu, 
one  of  the  envoys  chosen  to  attend  the  con- 
fereoioe  at  Nimeguen,  Holland,  and  set  out 
thither  20  Dec.  1675  {ib.  28953, 1  16).  Ho 
was  emplOTed  in  Hub  c^tadty  until  Septem- 
ber 1677.  His  doings  during  this  busy  period 
,  of  his  life  mav  be  rwd  in  his 'Journal  <n  Pro- 
I  ceedings  of  the  Nimegnen  Conference,  1674- 
'  1677 '  {ib.  38963),  and '  Note  Book  at  Nim». 
gnen,  1676-6'  (tb.  28964).  From  1678  to 
1680  Ellis  acted  as  secretary  to  Thomas,  earl 
of  Ossoty.  At  the  b(;[inni^  of  1680  he 
again  made  a  journey  mto  JBblland  to  lay 
before  the  Stat«s-Qeneral  the  claims  of  Lora 
Ossory  to  the  rank  of  general,  which  the 
latter  had  received  from  the  Prinoe  of  Orange. 
He  was  successful  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
confirmation.  After  the  deaUi  of  Ossory  in 
August  1680  Ellis  became  secretary  to*  his 
father,  James,  duke  of  Ormonde,  tlwn  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  Ootobcv  1^3  h» 
recuved  tlie  i^pointmoit  <rfaeeretafy  to  the 
commisrioners  of  the  zerenvo  of  Irdand,  in 
which  post  he  continued  until  the  revolutum. 
Having  left  Dublin  for  England  eatly  in  1689, 
donbtlesa  to  satisfy  himself  viUiirtiMSh  itar^ 
it  would  be  safest  to  ride,  his  ^bce  M  tha 
Irish  treeaurr  was  filled  up  by  some  one  on 
the  ^t,  and  he  was  forced  to  spend  nearly 
a  ywe  in  idlenesa.  Towards  the  end  of  16^ 
he  became  secretary  to  the.  young  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  as  he  had  been  he£cNce  to  nis  father, 
the  Earl  of  Ossory.  Two  years  later  he  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  transports,  and 
finally  under-secretary  of  state  in  May  1696. 
He  filled  for  ten  years  tiie  office  of  under- 
eecretary  to  four  suceesrive  secretaries  of  stato. 
(LuTTBELL,  SeUttion  ^  State  Affairs,  1857. 
ui.  468,  iv.  316, 706,  t.  127, 138, 169) ;  but, 
owingtosomemiaunderstanoing  with  his  then 
chief,  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  he  resigned  in  May 
1706  {ib.  V.  666).  If  credit  can  be  given  to 
his  own  account,  Ellis  was  a  favounte  vith 
William  III,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  place 
of  comptroller  of  tha  mint,  worth  600/.  % 
year,  28  May  1701, '  as  to  an  old  acquaint- 
ance,' he  having  been  with  the  king  '  when 
he  besieged  the  city  of  Maestric^t,  and  a£tst- 
wards  in  the  campaign  where  ha  beat  the 
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Marshal  of  Laxembaara  at  the  b&ttle  of  Moue 
01  St.  Benis  {Egerton  MS.  929,  S.  148 ;  LuT- 
IBBLL,  T.  48).  Ellis's  history  borders  dan- 
g0ouBl^  on  action.  The  office  wm  confirmed 
to  him  m  the  next  nigu  br  letters  pat«tt  of 

11  June  170:^  ^AddiL  m.  %M6,  163) . 
In  1711  he  ms  ds^ved  of  it  by  Harley^  and 
beaooovding^  wtitioned  to  be  reuutated  at 
the  seceaBiom  of  Oeorge  I  (Sgtrtm  MS.  929, 
£148). 

IjHlit  eat  for  Harwicii,  Elssez,  in  the  ptiv 
Uaoienti  of  1702-6.  and  170&-8  (ZabU  <^ 
Mmben  <^  P«r/i«««nt,  pt.  it  p.  S^,  and  in 
1710  onsucoessfuUy  contested  Kve,'  Sussex 
(Skith,  PariMimenla  o/SitffUmdj  ii.  90;  LuT- 
TBSLL,  vi,  686, 668).  He  died  unmarried  at 
bis  house  in  Pall  Mall  8  July  1788,  having 
attained  the  patriaxehal  age  of  ninety-five 
(Omt  Mag.  viii.  380;  Biat.  Reg.  xxiiL,  Cbion. 
Diary,  p.  27).  making  good  use  of  bis 
o{^)ortujaitiBS  while  in  offiw  be  bad  con- 
tnved  to  amass  enormous  wealth.  His  will 
of  2Marcbl733m8«oTedatXiOndon  15Ju1t 
1738  (registered  ia  P.  a  0.,17S,  Brodr«pp). 
He  gave  50A  towaxds  the  buildings  in  Peek- 
water  quadrangle  at  (Sirist  Church,  Oxford. 
To  hia  brothei',  Sir  William  Ellis  [q.  v.],  be 
had  lent  on  hu  own  showing  l,23l£  pnnci- 
ml  nuxiey,  in  consideration  of  wluch  debt 
ne  zeoeived  a  grant  of  the  former's  forfeited 
estate  in  In&nd  firom  William  ILL  The 
estate, '  which  was  encumber'd  to  near  its 
value,*  haviuff  been  '  resumed '  and  vested  in 
trustees  by  tae  Aet  of  Besumpticm  (11  and 

12  WUL  m)  'before  he  had  reoMved  an;r 
benefit  by  it,'  Ellis  in  the  next  zeiga  petir 
tiooed  parliament  for  a  bill  fA  relief,  and  ob* 
tained  it  in  May  1703  (  Tfta  Ca»e  Mr.  John 
EUis,  s.  sb.  folio,  London,  1702  ;  John  MIU 
aap^iaiUj  John  Whinery  retpmdefit.  The 
Suip<mde»e$  Cote,  folio,  London,  1720 ;  Cony 
mmV  Jmtmat»,  xiiL  666,  841-2.  866,  890, 
893, 897).   He  died  poaeeesed  of  the  estate. 

Ellis  left  a  large  collection  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him  on  both  public  and  private 
matters,  from  which  we  mav  judge  him  to 
have  been  a  man  ot  excellent  business  habits, 
industrious,  good-tempered,  and  obliging. 
Two  volumes  of  his  correspondence  during  | 
1686,  1687,  and  1688  were  edited  in  1829  [ 
from  the  Additional  (Biich)  Ma  4194,  by 
the  Hon.  G.  J.  W.  Agar-Ems  [q.  v.],  after- 
wards Lord  Dover,  uie  descendant  of  his 
biother  Welbore  Ellis.    Attention  had  al- 
ready been  drawn  to  tihe  value  of  the  manu- 
s(»ipt  by  Sir  Henry  EUis,  who  published 
aome  axtraota  in  vol.  iv.,  3nd  aar.,  of  bis 
'Qnnnal  Letters.'  Ia  1873  ths  tniatees  of  | 
the  British  Museum  purchased  from  the  Eail  i 
of  Macclesfield  a  voluminons  collection  of  i 
Elli^a  official  and  piivata  correapondenoe  | 


and  papers  extending  from  1043  to  1720,  now 
numboed  Addit.  MS3.  28875-^  Deads 
rdating  to  hia  family,  1669-06,  are  Addit. 
Charters  19517-39.  The  letters  from  Hum- 
phrey Frideaux  (Addit  MS.  28989),  xangiBg. 
from  1674  to  1733,  but  anfortunateW  witib 
many  gi^  wen  editecl  fw  the  Camden 
Society  in  1876  by  ^  Edwavd  Maunds 
Thomraon.  Ellis's  letters  to  Ganrge  Step- 
ney, 1700-8,  aie  in  Addit.  HSS.  7074,  f.  1^ 
7078,  C  6,  35, 41,  92 ;  a  letter  to  Adam  de 
Cardonnel  of  6  Oct.  1702  is  Addit.  MS.  7074y 
f.  154,  and  at  f.  169  of  the  same  collection  ia. 
preserved  a  letter  to  Charles  Whitworth,  the 
resident  at  Ratisbon,  dated  17  Nov.  1702. 
Ot^Ts  of  bis  letters  an  mmtioned  in  th» 
'  Reports  of  the  Historioal  BfannaoEiptaOraih 
mission.' 

Ellis  was  one  of  the  man^  lovers  of  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland.  His  mtrigue  is  mys- 
teriously alluded  to  in  six  lines  of  Pope's 
'  Sober  Advice  fsam  Honce,'  from  whioi  it 
would  seem  that,  luiviii|r  o&nded  the  dnchoee 
by  boasting  of  intimacy,  he  was,  at  her 
instigaticHi,  reduced  to  the  oondition  of  AWa 
(PoFB,  Worlu,  ed.  Warton,  1707,  vi.  46).  Id 
a  poem  called  'The  Town  Life'  he  is  smglad 
out  from  certain  disreputable  company  as 
*  that  epitome  of  lewdness,  EUys'  (ivems  on 
Afaur$  <{f  State,  ed.  1708-7,  i.  192).  The» 
is  also  aUusion  to  him  in  *  TIw  Seeaion  of  th& 
Poets '(t&L  310). 

pBUis'a  tntrodaetioD  to  the  Ellis  CorrMpon- 
dence,  1829;  Thompson's  Preface  (pp.  vi-viii) 
and  Notes  to  Letters  of  H.  Prideanx  to  J.  EUis 
(C&md.  Soo.  new  ser.  Ifi);  anthoriliM  dted  is 
tbs  t«xt.]  0.  Gt. 

ELLIS,  JOHN  (1701-1757),  portrait 
painter.   [See  Ellts.] 

ELLIS,  JOHN  (1710P-1776),  naturalist^ 
whom  Linnaeus  termed  a  '  bright  star  of  na- 
tural history'  and  'the  main  sUTOcrt  of  na- 
tural history  in  Entdand/  was  bom  in  Ire- 
land about  1710.    This  is  admitted  by  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith  (Zinnaan  Correspondenee,  i.  79), 
in  correction  of  his  previous  statement  in 
Rees's  '  Encyclopaedia  that  Ellis  was  a  na- 
<  tive  of  London.    EUis  was  in  business  as  a 
I  merdiant  in  Londcxi,  with,  it  is  stated,  but 
litttle  suooeas,  until  in  1764  be  obtained  the 
apjKuntment  of  ^;ent  for  West  Florida,  to 
^^ch  was  added  in  1770  tiie  agency  for  Do- 
minica.  This  bron^t  him  man^  oornqpon- 
denta,  and  he  need  hiaappcrtanitMS  to  inpnt 
variaus  Amarican  aeeda.  In  1764  he  became- 
a  fellow  of  the  BotsI  Sooety,  and  ia  the  fol- 
I  lowing  year  estabJ^ied  his  reputation  as  one' 
;  of  the  most  acute  observers  of  his  time  by 
i  the  publication  of  'An  Essay  towards  the 
I  Natural  History  o£  the  Corallines,'  Londa^ 
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4to.  Tlus  work  was  translated  into  French 
in  the  following  year ;  and  thou^  hia  Tiewa 
were  exposed  1^  Dr.  Job  Baater  and  bat 
imperfectly  comprehended  1^  Linnnus,  he 
estabUahed  bj  it  the  animal  nature  of  this 
group  of  wganisnu.  In  1768  the  Copley 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society  was  awardm  to 
Ellis  for  these  researches.  In  1770  he  pub- 
lished '  Directions  for  bringing  over  Seeds 
and  Plants  from  the  East  Indies.  ...  To 
which  is  added  the  figure  and  description 
of  a  new  sensitive  plant  called  Dtotuea  mtu- 
cipula,^  in  which  he  accurately  describes  the 
mechanism  of  what  we  now  know  to  be  an 
insectivorous  plant.  In  the  fifty-first  volume 
of  the  '  Phtlmophical  Transactions '  he  de- 
scribed the  ncrwgeneraJ3a/iMHi  and  Gardenia, 
and  in  the  sixtieth  volume  the  genua  Gor- 
domot  on  whidi  a  letter  to  Linneeus  was  pub- 
lished, with  one  to  Aitou  on  a  new  species 
of  J2^nm  in  1771.  Tliese  were  followed  in 
1774  and  1776  by  descriptions  of  the  cofiee- 
tree.  the  mangostan,  and  the  breadfruit,  aU 
dike  marked  by  that  thoroughness  from 
which  it  has  happenedtbatnoneofhis  genera 
have  been  superseded.  This  &te,  however, 
having  befallen  one  dedicated  to  him  by  Dr. 
Patri^  Browne,  Linneeus  named  a  mup  of 
boraginaceous  plants  EUiaia  in  his  honour. 
Various  papers  oy  him  in  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions '  are  supplementary  to  his  '  Na- 
tural History  of  Corallines/  his  first  colteo- 
tion  of  which  animals  was  placed  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum;  but  much  matter  which  he 
had  collected  was  published  W  his  fnend 
Solander  after  his  death  as '  The  Natural  His- 
tory of  many  uncommon  Zoophytes  collected 
by  John  EUis,  arranged  and  described  byD.C. 
blander,'  London,  1780.  Ellis  died  in  Lon- 
don, 15  Oct.l77^1eavingadaughter,  Martha, 
aft^wards  Mrs.  Alexander  "^^tt,  by  whom 
her  father's  correspondence  was  entrusted  to 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith. 

[Bees ;  lioninm  Correspondence.  !.  79 ;  Ni- 
chols's Lit.  Anocd.  ix.  631 ;  London's  Arbore- 
tnm  Britacntcnm,  p.  70.}  O.  S.  B. 

ELIJ8^JOHN(169S-1790),8crivenerand 
political  writer,  son  of  Junes  and  Susannah 
Mlia,  waa  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement 
Danes,  London,  22  March  1698.  His  fiither 
was  dt  an  eccentric  and  roving  disposition, 
a  good  swordsman,  and  very  agile,  but  unable, 
from  his  narrow  means,  to  provide  his  chil- 
dren with  a  proper  education.  John  was  fli«t 
sent  to  a  wretched  day-school  in  Dwwell 
Ciourt,  Whitefriars,  with  a  brother  and  two 
sisters,  and  was  af^rwards  removed  to  an- 
other, not  much  superior,  in  Wine  Office 
Court,  Fleet  Street.  Here  he  learned  the 
rudiments  of  grammar^  chieflj      his  own 


industry,  and  is  said  while  at  school  to  have 
translated  a  Latin  noem  of  Payne  Fidieren- 
titled  '  MoTSton  Moore,  uve  de  obsidinne 
prcalioque  Eboracend  carmen  lib.  6,*  16G0, 
4to,  which  was  afterwards  publi^ied  in  17S0 
(Watt,  BQ>1.  Brit)  His  mother,  Susannah 
Philpot,  was  a  iknatical  dissenter,  and  the 
strictness  of  her  discipline  in  his  earl^  years 
caused  him  to  entertain  throughout  his  life  a 
strong  aversion  to  sectaries.  He  began  his 
business  career  as  clerk  or  apprentice  to  Mr. 
John  Tavemer,  a  scrivener  in  Threadneedle 
Street,  and  improved  his  knowledge  of  Latin 
by  listening  to  the  assistance  which  his  master 
gave  in  his  school- exercises  to  his  son,  who 
was  a  pupil  at  Merchant  Taylors' School.  On 
tlie  death  of  his  master  Ellis  succeeded  to  the 
buriness  in  partnership  with  young  Tavemer, 
whose  idleness  and  imprudence  involved  him 
for  a  long  period  in  ctmriderable  anxiety  and 
loss.  The  prc^  buuness  of  a  scrivener  waa 
to  make  charters  and  deeds  oonceming  hmds 
and  tenements  and  all  other  writings  which 
by  law  are  required  to  be  sealed,  and  Ellis, 
who  outlived  every  member  of  the  prolbesion, 
was  equally  respected  by  his  clients,  personal 
acquaintances,  and  literary  friends.  Among 
the  earliest  of  these  were  Dr.  K  ing  of  Oxford 
and  his  pupil  Lord  Orrery,  with  whom  he 
frequentiv  exchanged  visits.  He  also  cor> 
responded  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Rev. 
N.  Fayting,  master  of  Merchant  Taylors* 
School,  rector  of  St.  Martin  Outwit^,  and 
prebendary  of  Lincoln,  thur  letters  being 
frequently  in  verse.  In  1742-8  he  made  a 
poetical  translation  of  Dr.  Kins's  'XMnplnm 
Libertatis,'  which,  however,  lura  most  of  his 
literary  efforts,  was  not  printed.  Another 
intimate  friend  was  Moses  Mendes,  who  ad- 
dressed to  him  a  poetical  epistle  describing  a 
journey  to  Irdand,  which,  with  Ellis's  reply, 
also  in  verse, was  j^rinted  in  a  'Collection  of 
Poems,'  published  m  1767. 

Ch  ief  among  the  circle  of  his  literary  friends 
and  admirers  was  Dr.  Johnson,  who  once  said 
to  Boswell,  *  It  is  wonderfiil,  sir,  what  is  to 
be  found  in  London.  The  most  literary  con- 
versation that  I  ever  enjoyed  was  at  the  t&ble 
of  Jack  Ellis,  a  money-scrivener  behind  the 
Royal  Exchange,  with  whom  I  used  to  dine 
generally  once  a  wedi.'  EUis,  thon^  not 
amUtions  of  publication,  did  not  discontinao 
writing  verses  for  mom  tlun  seventy  years, 
and  used  frequently  to  redte  with  energy  and 
vivacity  poems  of^^  a  hundt«d  lines  after  the 
age  of  ei^tv-eight  years.  His  principal  wodc 
was  a  translation  of '  Ovid's  Epistles,'  whi^ 
Johnson  frequentlyrecommended  him  to  pub- 
lish, but  bis  modesty  would  not  allowit.  Tha 
few  pieces  he  published  were :  1. '  The  South 
Sea  Dream,'  a  poem  in  Hodilmstic  Tene^ 
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1790.   2.  A  VBrm  tauulaticm  from  Latin  of 
&  rather  broad  jeu  d^eeprit  entitled  'The  Sar- 
prise,  or  the  Oentleman  turned  Apotdiecary/ 
1789,  13mo,  originallj  written  m  French 
prose.  8.  A  trsresty  of  Mapfasos,  pabH^ed 
in  1768  with  the  foUowing  title  t 
'  Tb»  Oanto  added  br  Maphncu 
To  Tin^B  twelve  boob  of  jBdmm, 
Vkmm  UM  origjaal  Bombti&e, 
Drw  into  HadibrMlie, 

Ilk  vnxj  odur  ptgt  aHMzt' 

He  abo  contributed  sereral  nnall  ptecee  to 
BoddCT's  '  Oollectaon  of  Poems  by  sereral 
luuids/6  vols.,  1768,  which  were  printed  with 
lus  name  in  the  sixt^  Tolome  ^  the  work. 
One  (riT  tJiese, '  "Die  Oheat^a  Apology.*  was  set 
to  music  and  sang  by  Vernon  at  Vauxhall 
with  much  success.  A  Aort  allegorioal  poem, 
'  Tartana,  or  the  Plaice,*  was  printed  in 
1783  in  the  '  European  Magazine '  (ii.  161, 
29i).  A  nuzaber  01  his  Vctsob,  composed  at 
TBTions  times  for  Boydell,  Bowles,  and  other 
jnuitsellers,  were  also  printed.  Besides  many 
onpnhlisbed  poems  he  left  behind  him  yw- 
maoB  of  v£sop  and  Oato,  and  of  portions  of 
Grid's  '  Metamorphoses.^  Aoemding  to  an 
TmpaUishedpoem  addressed  toSSlis  by  Moses 
Mandei,  piiirted  by  '  W.  O.'  i&  'Kotes  attd 
Qneries '  (4th  ser.  rii.  osed  to  attend 

ftt  the  Oock  tarem  in  Threadneedle  Street 
every  Friday  evening  at  eight  o'clock  to  e&> 
joy  the  society  of  ms  literary  friends ;  his 
cheerfol  and  amiable  disposition  and  large 
fund  of  anecdotes,  whadtine  told  with  gnat 
eSmt,  making  him  a  very  agreeaUe  emn- 
psnion. 

Ellis  took  an  active  part  in  the  affiurs  of  the 
ScrrrenerB*  CSomwiy,  of  which  h«  was  four 
tbnes  master.  BQs  portrait  was  painted  in 
1781  by  T.  Frye,  at  the  SiKpense  01  the  com- 
pany, to  be  hung  in  thmr  hall,  and  was  also 
engraved  for  them  by  W.  Pether,  he  being 
innis  dgh^^ihird  year,  EUla  was  also  for 
forty  years  an  aotrre  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion ai  L(mdoiu  beiiv  eleeted  m  oommcn 
ecwmeilman  fca  Broad  Street  ward  in  1760, 
and  afterwards  appointed  alderman's  deputy. 
The  duties  of  the  latter  post  he  actively  dis- 
ehaiwd  until  his  resigndoon  on  St.  Diomas's 
day  1700,  not  many  daya  before  his  death. 
In  January  1766  he  was  an  nnauccessful 
candidate  fat  the  office  of  chamberlain  of 
London.  Ellis  was  never  married,  and,  being 
of  temperate  and  cheerful  liabi£s,Wed  to  an 
advYUiced  age.  Up  to  his  eighty-fifth  year 
he  need  fraqaentl;|r  to  walk  thirty  miles  a  day. 
BcHTwell,  who  visited  liim  4  Oct.  1790,  in  his 
ninety-^Uiird  year,  found  his  judgment  dis- 
tinct and  dear  and  bis  memory  *  able  to  serve 
him  veoy  veH  after  m  liMfe  MooUaetion' 

VOL-'VL 


(Lifi)  ^  JoAnMn,  ed.  HiU,  iii.  21).  In  the 
last  year  of  his  life  bis  circum«tanoee  were 
reduced  by  the  bankruj^tcy  of  a  person  whom 
he  had  generously  assisted,  but  l^s  friends 
speedily  relieved  him.  BSe  died  31  Dec.  1790, 
and  was  buried  6  Jan.  1791  in  the  church  of 
St.  Bartholomew  by  the  Exchange.  He  lived 
for  many  years  in  Black  Swan  Court,  and 
afterwards  in  Oapel  Court,  Bartholomew 
Lane.  A  letter  from  hhn  to  I>r.  Johnson, 
printed  in  tiie  *  European  Magacine,'  describes 
a  remarkable  altmUon  in  bis  eyesight,  whuUi 
ooeorred  in  his  eighty-at^  year,  while  on  a 
short  vimt  to  Margate. 

[An  exoellant  aoeonnt  of  ElUa  is  contributed 
by  uls  friend,  Isaac  Beed,  to  the  fhuopean  Haga- 
noe  for  1792,  jud.  8-5,  12&-8,  with  portrait; 
Scriveners'  Oompany's  Beoords;  NichoVs  lit. 
Ansel  18th  Oeait.,  ill.  40S.]  G.  W-r. 

JOHN  (1788-18^),  member  of 
parUament  ana -railway  chairman,  was  bom 
in  1789  at  Sharman's  I'Odee,  near  L^cester, 
where  his  fathtf ,  Joseph  MUs,  was  a  &rmer. 
From  1807  to  1647  he  was  a  very  successful 
farmer  at  Beaumont  Xieys,  also  near  Leices- 
ter. During  the  latter  jmst  of  that  time  he 
had  also  a  buainessin  I^eioester.  In  18S0  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  George  Stephenson, 
and  afterwards  took  a  prominent  part  in  pro- 
moting the  Leicester  and  Swannington  rail- 
way. In  1836  he  gave  important  evidence 
before  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  agricultural  distress.  He  was 
member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Leicester  fiom  1848  until  1862,  when  he  re- 
tired. From  18^  to  1858  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Midland  railway.  Throtighout 
hewasaliberalinpolitica.  He  came  of  an  old 
quaker  family,  still  well  known  around  Lei- 
cester, of  which  borough  he  was  an  alderman. 
He  was  also  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the 
county,  and  was  prominentlv  connected  with 
many  public  matters,  both  of  a  local  and  genfr- 
ral  nature.  He  died  at  Bdgravef  near  Lei- 
cester, on  26  Oct.  1862. 

[Frirate  inAMrmatios;  also  Charlotte  Ellis's 
Sketch  of  one  Branch  of  the  Ellis  Family  (Lei- 
eestdr,  privately  printed).}  21.  C-t. 

ELLIS,  PHILIP,  in  religion  MICHAEL 
(1652-1726},  catholic  prolate,  bom  in  1652, 
was  the  third  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Ellis, 
author  of  '  VindiciGa  Catholicn '  [q.  v.],  by 
Susannah,  dan^ter  of  William  Welbore,  esq., 
of  Oamtnidge,  His  eldest  broths,  John 
Ellis  fq.  v.],  beoame  under-seoretary  of  state 
to  William  III ;  the  second  son.  Sir  William 
Ellis  (i.  1784),  was  secretary  of  state  to 
JamesU;  widWelboTeEllifl[q,v.],thefourth 
son  and  next  brother  to  Philip,  was  appointed 
ptotestant  bishc^  of  fiillala  and  afterwards 
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of  Ueath.  Philip  was  adnutted  into  We«t- 
minster  School  on  the  foundation  in  1667 
(Wbloh,  Alumni  Wattmon.  ecL  PhiUimoK, 
p.  16S).  The  editor  of  the  '  Ellis  Gorre- 
spondence*  (L  18^  inooneotlj  asserts  that 
-while  there  *  Philip  was  kidnapped  by  the 
jeBoits,  and  brought  up  hy  tham  in  the  Roman 
catholic  reli^n  in  their  coll^  of  St.  Omer.' 
The  truth  u  that,  after  his  oonrenion  to 
catholuttsm,  he  proceeded  to  the  Benedictine 
eoBTent  of  St.  Qr^fory  at  Douay,  whme  ka 
was  professed  SO  Not.  1670  (Wsldov,  C*ro- 
nMfc  append,  p.  11).  For  many  years  he  was 
not  neud  of  oy  his  fiunily,  and  perhaps  he 
might  nerer  hare  been  discoTsred  out  for  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  called  '  Jolly  Phil ' 
at  Douay,  as  he  had  been  at  Westminster 
{Qent,  Maff,  xizix.  828).  Haring  finished 
his  studies  he  was  ordained  mieat  and  sent 
to  labour  upon  the  mission  in  England.  His 
abilitiea  recommended  him  to  toe  notice  of 
James  11,  who  appointed  Um  one  of  his 
chralains  and  {oeafthera.  , 

In  1687  Innooent  XI  ffirided  England 
mto  Ibur  ecolesiastaoal  diatriets,  and  allowed 
James  to  nominate  wnons  to  gorem  them. 
Ellis  was  accordingly  appointed,  by  letters 
apostolic  dated  SO  Jan.  1687-8,  the  first 
Ticar-apostolic  of  the  western  district,  and 
was  consecrated  o«  6  Hay  1688  by  Ferdinand 
d'Adda,  archbishop  of  Amaaia,  mpartiinu, 
at  St.  James's,  where  the  long  had  foimdad 
a  convent  of  fourteen  Benemctine  monks. 
He  received  the  see  of  Anreliopolis,  inparti- 
bug,  for  bis  title.  Like  the  other  vicara- 
apostoUo  he  had  a  salary  of  1,000^.  a  year 
out  of  the  royal  exchequer,  and  600i.  when  1 
he  entered  on  his  office.  In  the  seomdweek 
of  Julyl688hecoQfinnedannmberofToath% 
some  of  whom  wara  oimTerti^  in  the  new 
ehapel  of  the  Saxoy.  His  name  is  subscribed 
to  toe  'Pastoral  Letter  of  the  four  Oatholio  ! 
Bidiops  to  the  Lay-Catholics  of  England,' 
issued  in  16G^.  It  is  doubted  whether  he 
ever  visited  his  diocese,  for  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution  in  November  1688  he 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Newgate 
(HAai.PLA,T,  Sitt  of  England,  ed.  1868,  ii. 
666).  He  soon  regained  hu  liherty,  however, 
and  repaired  to  the  court  of  St.  Qennain. 
Shortly  aftNwaids  he  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  ne  formed  a  dose  friandship  with  Oar- 
dinal  Howard. 

After  Sir  John  Lytcott's  return  from  Rome 
Junes  II  had  no  <Hie  to  raprcsent  him  at  tlie 
papal  conr^  and  Oagdinal  Howard  and  Bi- 
ahop  Ellia  m  1688,  without  hung  iBvetted 
wltii  a  public  diameter,  ^nmioted  his  iin 
tereits  and  corremonded  wit&  his  miniatan 
(Maophbbbov,  Original  A^psra,  1 409, 681). 
Ellis  waa  nem  aiua  to  return  to  ^'V'g^ft'w' 


to  take  oharga  of  his  vieariata.  Writing  on 
18  Jan.  170i  to  Biahop  Gi&«d,  who  in  his 
abseuoe  administered  the  eeoleeiaatioal  a&lra 
of  the  western  distriet,  he  said  that  some 
years  previously  peRsona  wall  acquainted 
with  the  aspedi  «  the  Eogliah  oottft  wne 
of  opinion  that  %  lioenae  to  letnm  would 
not  he  denied  to  him,  but  JamaaXI  would  not 
allow  him  to  ask  for  one.  Sabseqnently, 
when  his  *  old  master*  was  not  so  averse  to 
his  return,  '  the  &oa  of  things  waa  much 
changed,  and  the  pawnimiM,  though  not 
denied,  y«t  ncrti  grairted,  but  nthar  deferred ' 
(Bbu>t,  ^aoMol  SuMeman,  iii.  286).  In 
or  ha£DN  1705  Ellis  remgned  his  vicariate 
into  the  handa  of  Clement  XL  who  on  8  Oct. 
1708ajppointed  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Seoni 
in  the  State  of  the  Church.  Thare  he  founded 
fe  diooesan  seminary  and  substantially  re- 
paired and  embellished  the  ^iscopal  palace. 
.The  acta  of  a  aynod  of  his  deigy  held  in  the 
oathedral  of  Mgni  in  Novembar  1710  wwe 
hi|^y  approvedl^  demeiU  Xt^  who  ordered 
them  to  oe  printed  and  publidied.  Ellia 
died  on  lONor^  1736,  and  waa  honed  in  the 
duuch  attached  to  the  seminary,  to  which  he 
bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  property.  Pope 
Lao  Xn  gave  Ellis's  library  and  ring  to 
Bishop  Bamaa  for  the  use  of  his  soooessots 
in  the  western  district. 

Several  sermons  preached  by  him  before 
the  king  and  queen  (1685-7)  were  separately 
Pttblisfaed  at  London,  and  some  of  them  are 
mdnded  in  'A  Cdlectioo  of  OathoUek  Ser- 
mons,' 3  vols.  London,  1741.  In  the  sermon 
preached  before  the  king  13  Nov.  1686  he 
announced  that  the  English  Benedictine 
oODgiegation  had  antlumsad  him  to  dedare 
absolute  lenimeiaticMi  on  thdr  inrt  to  all 
tatlea  or  ridtta  vhibh.  ought  posuhly  be  ibf 
he9«it  in  them  to  posseeHons  tamat^  in 
Uieir  handa  (Wxuwir,  Cftmuel^  pw  v2ld\ 
Ellis's  Dorrespondence  with  Cardinal  Gual- 
terio  (1713-a))  is  in  the  British  Museum 
(Addit.  US.  20810),  and  several  of  liis 
letters, dated  Bome,  1696,  are  inpoasession 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ssuthwark  {SR»t.  MSS. 
Ctmimuumy  8rd        AppendJ>.  283V 

Bis  portrait,  engraved  by  Henry  Meyer, 
from  the  original  picture  in  the  possesuon  of 
Viscount  Olifdrai,  is  prefixed  to  the  first  voL 
of  the  *  Ellis  Cwiespondenoa,'  edited  by  the 
Hon.  George  Agar  Ellis,  S  vols.  London, 
1829. 

[Dodd**  Church  Hist  iiL  467 ;  Wood's  Athean 
Oxon.  (Bliss),  Ui.  709-10;  Welch's  Alamni 
WesCmon.  (PhillimOT«),  164;  SaoVa  Obitoaiy, 
96;  Waldoo's  Chrooiola,  139,  8S1.  888;  fan- 
sani's  UMBoiia,  MS,  »7>;  Addit  IfS.  S8M1. 
ft  S,  16;  LnttrcWs  Hist  Belatioo  of  Stata 
ASnn,  i.  489, 448,  461,  486 ;  SlaBagan^  Hist. 
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of  the  Church  in  England,  ii.  854, 857 :  Bambler 
(ISfil),  Tii.  tlZ;  <HUow'sBibL  Diet,  and  eor- 
nctioiw  tberwf ;  EIIw  CoiT8«pond«M«;  OUvar's 
CRtholie  Bdigion  in  C(»niran.  294,  611 ;  Kotw 
and  Qaeriei,  Ist  aer.  -ri.  126,  298,  400,  Tit.  242, 
2nd  ser.  Hi.  40fi,  483,  518,  6th  aer.  iz.  268,  464  ; 
Granf^i  Biog- Hist.of  Enftl.  6th  ed.Ti.  109  n.; 
Ptalmn'i  Life  <tf  Cardinal  Hoirud,  308, 300, 210; 
(kth(^  DiiMtory  (1888),  p.  88.]         T.  O. 

MJJS,  Snt  BIOHABD  (1688P-1742), 
theological  writer.   [See  EiAxa] 

ELLIS,  ROBERT  (Cthddblw)  (1810- 
1876),  baptist  minliter  and  Welsh  poet,  wu 
bom  on  S  Feb.  1810,  in  TV'n-y-meini,  in  the 
parish  of  LlanrhaiadrTn  Mochnant,  Denbigh- 
shire. He  went  to  sdaool  for  two  months  to 
Llanwyddeleu  and  for  one  month  to  Llanai^ 
men.  His  only  other  education  was  at  the 
Sunday  schooL  When  he  had  ^wn  up  to 
manhood,  and  had  begtm  preachuaa,  he  went 
for  some  months  to  one  John  Avuliams  of 
LUnajlin,  whoee  biocpraphy  he  afterwards 
wrote.  Here  he  rea<^  amoi^  other  things, 
Watte'OntheMmd'and'OnLogic*  The 
teacher's  remarks  and  qnestiona  on  these 
works  stimolated  Ellis's  mind.  His  thirst 
for  knowledge  was  henceforth  insatiable.  He 
read  OTerything  that  came  in  his  way,  and 
his  library  became  ultimately  perhaps  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  priTate  libraries 
in  the  Principally.  He  haa  no  fear  of  re- 
puted heretics,   hi  the  words  of  his  bioera- 

Sher,  *  the  names  of  Stuart  Mill,  Huxley,  { 
[atthew  Arnold,  &;c.,  were  no  terror  to  him ; 
hnt  he  ventured  out  with  them,  listened  to 
tlwm,  weighed  them,  and  formed  his  own 
o^nion  of  them.'  On  5  Oct.  1834  he  b^an 
preadiing,  and  m  May  1837  he  settlea  as 
minister  of  Ll&nelian  and  Uanddulas;  in 
1838  we  find  him  in  Glyncelriog,  Denbigh- 
shire; in  Sirhowy,  Monmouthsnire,  1847; 
and  in  Carnarvon,  1862-75.  Ellis  died  on 
20  Aug.  1876,  while  on  a  preaching  tour,  at  his 
brother-in-law's  house  at  Qarthezyr.  Aa  a 
preacher  he  is  said  to  have  been  learned  rather 
than  popolar,  though  as  a  public  lecturer  he 
was  both  popular  and  learned.  lolo  Morganwg, 
Camhuanawc,  and  Thomas  Stephens  may 
have  gone  deeper  into  antiquarian  subjects, 
but  Ellis  showed  more  skill  in  nqKilaiising 
them.  The  suMects  of  some  of  these  leotures 
were  ancient  "Welsh  wisdom, Welsh  proverbs, 
Welsh  laws,  &c. 

His  paUuhed  works  are:  1.  'Lectures  on 
Baptism,'  1841.  2.  'An  Ode  (Awdl)  on 
the  Resurrection,'  1849;  2nd  editionjl852. 
3.  'Tafol  y  Beirdd,  an  Essay  on  Welsh 
Prosody,' 1852.  4.  'The  Principles  of  Bibli- 
cal Exegesis,'  1864.  6.  '  Exposition  of  the 
Bible/  which  began  to  appear  in  parts  in 


June  1865,  and  was  still  going  on  when  he 
died.  6.  *  An  Elwy  (Awdl  Farwnad)  on 
Gwrwst'  1856.  7.  *  Memoir  of  Dr.  Ellis 
Evans,'  1864.  6. '  Geiriadur  l>mraeg  Cym- 
reig,'  1868.   9.  '  Memoir  of  John  WHliams,' 

1671.  10.  Portions  of '  Hanes  7  Biytaniaid 
a'rCymry'(Mackenrie),1870-l.  ll.'Cate- 
cism  y  Bsd^ddwyr,  Holwyddoreg  ar  IVwyd 
Grist,  Mamm  E^nafiaeUml,  Awdl  ar  jbdys- 
tawrwydd,'  1878.  Second  edition  of  Bees 
Jones's  '  (joTchestion  Beirdd  Gymru,'  first 
published  in  1773,  with  extensive  and  valu- 
able notes  (date  of  preface,  1861);  2nd 
edition  of  Dr.  W.  O.  Fughe'a 'Dd^dd  ab 
Owilym,'  with  a  valuable  introduction ;  his 
last  published  work  was  on  the  Atononent. 
Besides  these  he  wrote  largely  for  the  perio- 
dical literature  of  the  day,  some  of  his  best 
articles  being  found  in  the  '  Troetbodydd,' 
'  (Jdriadur  Beiblaidd  aDuwinyddoI  Mathetes,' 
'  Gwrddoniadur,'  'Oeirlyfr  Bywgzaffiadol 
Foulk«,'&c 

His  poeUeaL  worlo,  published  in  1877, 
were  edited  by  loan  Amna,  and  bound  wi^ 
them  was  his  biovraphy  prepared  6xr  the 
Wrexham  Eiitedd&d  Vthefiev.  J.  Spinther 
James. 

[James^  Sogm^.  as  above.]  J.  J. 

ELLIS,  ROBERT  (1820  P-1885),  classi- 
cal scholar,  was  admitted  a  member  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  9  April  1836, 
elected  a  scholar  5Nov.  1839,  and  graduated 
{  B.A.  as  fifth  wrangler  in  1840,  obtaining  a 
fellowship  30  March  1841  {Ooliege  BegisUsr 
<if  Adnustioju).  He  took  his  21A.  de- 
gree in  1843,  and  was  ordained  two  years 
Uter.  In  1660  he  commenced  BJ>.  He 
vacated  his  fellowship  by  his  marriage,  2  April 

1672,  at  Meolbrace,  near  Sbrewsbuir,  to  Jane, 
daughter  of  FrancisFrance  of  Nobold,  Shrop- 
shire (£E2(2(n(w«'«jS%reuwtory/ounui^  lOAi^ 
1872).  He  died,  20  Dec.  1885,  at  8  Higher 
Summerlands,  Exeter,  aged  66  (Timea,  23  Dee. 
1885).  He  is  chieflv  Imown  by  nis  sharp  con- 
troversy with  William  John  Law  [q.  v.], 
which  raged  from  1854  to  1856,  on  the 
route  followed  by  Hannibal  in  his  passage  of 
the  Alps.  Ellis  had  inveatigatea  the  sub- 
ject during  excursions  in  the  Alps  in  July 
1862  and  in  April  and  May  185a.  Ais  works 
sm  08  fidlowB :  L  'A  l^raotise  on  Hantd- 
hal's  Ausage  of  the  Abs,  in  which  his  route 
is  tnused  over  the  lattle  Mount  Cenis,'  6vo, 
Cambridge  fprinted},  London,  1863.  On 
this  subject  ne  wrote  besides  two  elaborate 
dissertations  in  December  1666  andin  March 
1856  in  '  The  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred 
PhUoloey'  (ii-  308-29,  iiL  1-84),  which  are 
entitled  '  Observations  on  Mr,  Law's  "  Criti- 
cism of  Mr.  Ellis's  new  Theory  concerning 
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the  Boute  of  Hannibal."  *  2.  '  Contributions 
to  the  Ethncurraphy  of  Italy  and  Qreece,'  8to, 
London,  18^.  S.  '  The  Annenian  Ori^n  of 
the  EtruscanB,'  8vo,  London,  1861.  4.  '  An 
Enquiry  into  the  Ancient  Routes  between 
Italy  and  Gaul ;  with  an  examination  of  the 
Theory  of  Hannibal'B  Passage  of  the  Alps 
by  1^  litde  St.  Bernard,*  8to,  Gambri^, 
16G7.  6.  *  The  Auatie  Affinities  of  the 
Italians,*  8vo,  London,  1870.  6.  *  On  Nu- 
merals as  Signs  of  PnmeTal  Unity  among 
Mankind,*  8to,  London,  1873.  7.  'Peravia 
Scythica.  The  Quichua  Langua^  of  Peru ; 
its  deiiTation  from  Oentral  Asia  with  the 
American  Langaa^  in  general,  and  with  the 
Turanian  and  Ibenan  Languages  of  the  Old 
World,'  &c.,  8to,  London,  1876.  8.  'Etrus- 
canNameral8,'8TO,London,1876.  9.'SouTces 
of  the  Etruscan  and  Basqne  Languages ' 

Swith  a  pre&ce  by  Mrs.  Janemlis],  8TO,Lon- 
:on,  1886. 

[A.  notice  of  Ellis  appeared  shortly  after  his 
death  in  the  Eagle,  a  magmoe  supported  hj 
numbeis  of  St.  John's  College.]  Q.  Q. 

ELLIS,  ROBERT LESLIE(1817-18e9), 
man  of  science  and  letters,  son  of  Francis 
Ellis  of  Bath,  was  bom  at  Bath  on  26  Aug. 
1817.  He  was  educated  first  by  private 
tutors  at  home,  and  then  br  the  Rev.  James 
Ohallifl,  rector  of  Papwortn  Ererard,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  afterwards  Ptumian  professor 
at  Cambridge.  Of  his  early  promise  a  remark- 
able account  is  given  by  Sir  W.  Napier,  who 
describes  him  at  fourteen  as  '  such  a  proud, 
bright,  clever,  beautiAil  boy,'  and  speaks  of 
his  astonishment  at  the  boy's  information, 
^ught,andori^iiuli^.  He  entered  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  18S6,  graduated  as 
•enior  wranglei  in  1840,  was  elected  fellow  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  and  proceeded  M.  A. 
in  1848.  He  reuded  in  college  during  the 
years  he  held  his  fellowship,  giving  his  atten- 
tion chiefly,  thouf^h  by  no  means  entirely,  to 
mathematical  subjects.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  British  Association  holding  its  annual 
meeting  in  Cambridge  in  1846,  he  undertook 
a  report  on  the  recent  pn^ress  of  analysis, 
which  appeared  in  the  volume  of  the  associa- 
tion published  in  1846.  Soon  after  this,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr,  D.  D.  Heath  and  Mr. 
J.  Spedding,  he  undertook  to  edit  the  works 
of  Bacon,  his  especial  share  being  to  edit  and 
annotate  the  philoBOidiical  section  of  his 
works.  His  wide  reaoing  and  great  powers 
are  fuHy  evidenced  from  what  ne  hu  d<me 
in  the  edition,  but  ill-health  prevented  the 
carrying  out  of  what  he  had  proposed  for 
himseli:  His  health  had  never  been  good, 
and  in  1847  threatened  to  pve  way  alto- 
gether. Be  tried  Malvem  wad  then  Nice. 


After  leaving  Nice,  he  was  attacked  at  San 
Remo  1^  rheumatic  fdver,  caught  probably 
at  Mentone,  and  returned  to  England  with 
difficulty  a  confirmed  invalid.  His  last  years 
from  1863  to  1669were  spent  at  Anstey  Hall, 
Trumpington,  where  he  had  the  craifort  of 
the  society  ctt  his  Cambridge  firieods,  and 
especially  that  of  FK^asor  Gfote,  the  vioar. 
The  disease  gained  on  lum  gndnaUy,  com- 
pelling him  to  kem  his  bed,  and  at  last  de- 
priving him  of  agkt.  He  oontinued,  how- 
ever, to  dictate  memoirs  on  mathematical 
and  other  subjects,  till  nearly  the  end.  Hiu 
death  occurred  on  12  May  1859,  and  he  was 
buried  in  Trumpington  churoh^ard. 

During  his  residence  in  Trinity  College  he 
edited  the  '  Cambridge  Mathematical  Jour- 
nal '  for  a  part  of  its  career,  and  on  the  death 
of  his  friend,  D.  F.  Gregory,  contributed  a 
memoir  of  hun  to  its  pages.  His  scattered 
.  memoirs  were  oollectod  and  edited  by  his 
friend,  Mr.  W.Walton,  in  1863.  How  wide 
'  his  range  of  knowledge  was  may  be  seen 
hy  the  titles  of  a  few  only  of  the  papers  in 
this  volume.  Among  them  are  papers  on 
'  Roman  Aqueducts,'  on  the  '  Form  of  Bees' 
Cells,*  on  the  '  Formation  of  a  Chinese  Dic- 
tionary,' on  'Vegetable  Spirals,*  on  'Com- 
parative Metrology,'  on  Boole's  '  Laws  of 
Thought,'  on  Dies  s  '  Etymolo^sches  WQr^ 
terbuch  aer  mmanisohen  Spradien,'  on  the 
*  Value  of  Roman  Money,'  &c.  His  memory 
was  very  extraordinary,  and  those  who  re- 
member hia  conversational  powers  before 
(and  even  after)  his  illness  can  testify  to 
their  charm  and  to  the  exquiute  taste  which 
characterised  all  he  said. 

nUemoir  by  H.  Ooodwio  (now  t»8hop  of  Car- 
lisle)  preflxed  to  Walton's  edition  of  Ellis's  Re- 
nuuDB ;  Notes,  privately  printed,  by  J.  P.  Nonu 
(aoir  archdeacon  of  Briat'il) ;  Bruoe's  I^e  of  Sir 
W.  Napier  (1864X  »•  460-2;  personal  know- 
ledge.] H,  B. 

ELUB,  Sib  SAMUEL  BTJRDON  (1787- 
1865),  general,  son  of  Captam  Charles  Ellis, 
RN.,  entered  the  royal  marine  light  infantry 
as  a  second  lieutenant  on  1  Jan.  1804.  He 
was  at  once  sent  on  board  ship,  and,  after 
first  seeing  service  in  Sir  Robert  Caldei's  ac- 
tion off  Cape  Finisterre,  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  iWalgar,  and  was  promoted  lieu- 
tenant in  1806.  He  was  present  in  the 
Walcheren  expedition  in  1809  and  in  the 
capture  of  Quueloupe  in  1810,  and  being  on 
booid  the  Nymphe  was  employed  off  the 
coast,  first  ca  Spdn  and  then  of  southern 
France  dnrinff  the  latter  years  of  the  Penin- 
sular war.  He  specially  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  operations  which  the  navy  took  in 
helping  to  form  the  siege  of  Bayonne,  after 
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Weningtoi^s  victory  of  tba  Ntre  and  Soult'e 
retreat  on  Toulouse.  His  ahip  waa  ihea  or- 
dered to  the  North  Amuricon  coast,  where 
she  captured  the  American  frigate  the  Pre- 
sident after  a  fierce  fight,  during  which  Ellis 
Bsrticolarly  distinguiidiad  himself,  b«ung  the 
first  man  to  board  the  enemy.  On  the  eon- 
dosion  of  peace  Ellis  had  no  further  oppor- 
tunity to  see  senrice,  and  it  was  not  until 
16  Not.  1626,  when  he  had  been  mon  than 
twenty  y«ars  in  the  mazmei^  that  he  was  pro- 
moted captain.  It  was  sot  until  many  more 
yeaca  had  passed,  doling  which  Ellb  was  em* 
pitted  in  many  difTeront  ships,  that  he  again 
SAW  serrioe  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Manora, 
which  commands  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 
of  Enrrachee  in  Seinde,  in  1889.  He  next 
oommanded  the  marines  employed  in  the  Per- 
sian Qulf,  and  was  mentioned  in  despatches 
for  his  eervioee  in  bringing  off  the  political 
zeeident  at  Bushire  daring  a  riot  there,  and 
saving  his  life.  When  the  Chinese  war  broke 
out  in  1840  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
employed  on  the  China  station,  and  for  his 
serriees  in  command  of  a  battalion  of  marines 
at  the  capture  of  Cbusaa  on  6  July  1840,  and 
■t  the  battle  of  Chnennee  on  7  Jan.  1841,  he 
was  promotedmajor  bybrevet  on  6May  1841. 
Before  tlw  news  of  his  promotion  reached  him 
he  had  still  fluthndistugoished  himself  with 
hU  marines  in  the  bombardmeut  of  the  Bogue 
forts ;  he  oonunanded  the  advance  on  Canton, 
and  tiie  serrices  of  his  men  were  so  great  at 
the  storming  (rftlie  Canton  forts  on  26  May 
1841,  that  he  was  promoted  lieutenantHwlo* 
□el  by  brevt^  antedated  to  that  day,  and 
made  &  CJB.  He  then  commanded  a  bat- 
talioa  ai  maiines  at  Ningpo  and  Chusan 
until  the  eonclnsion  of  the  war,  when  he  re- 
tomed  to  England.  He  was  promoted  colo- 
nel om  8  Nor.  1851,  and  commanded  the 
Chatham  division  of  the  n^al  marines  until 
he  beeame  majw^ieneral  on  30  Jane  1855. 
He  was  promoted  lieatenant-genml  in 1867, 
made  a  E.C.B.  in  1060,  promoted  general 
in  1882,  and  died  atOJdChvItOBonlOMareh 
1866,  after  having  been  for  more  than  sixty 
yean  an  officer  of  marines,  aged  78. 

[Earths  Army  List ;  Oent.  Mag.  April  186fr.] 

H.  M.  S. 

ELLIS,  SARAH  STIOKNEY  (d.  1872), 
author.  [See  under  Eixn,  Wziuiu,  17£% 
1872.]  *^ 

ELLIS,  THOMAS  (1625-1673),  Welah 
antiquary,  the  son  of  Griffith  Ellis  of  Bolbe- 
maen,  Carnarvonshire,  was  bom  at  that  place 
in  1625.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  en- 
tered at  Jesua  College,  Oxford,  and  took  the 
B.A.  d^ee  in  1644.  In  the  same  year  he 
ia  stated  by  Wood  to  have  booie  arm*  for  the 
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king  in  the  garrison  at  Oxford.  A  letter 
oontaining  'The  exact  and  full  Relatioa  of 
the  last  Fight  between  the  King's  forces  and 
Sir  William  WaUar,'  which  describes  the 
battle  at  Croprody  Bridge  and  is  signed 
Thomas  EUis,  wae  published  in  July  of  tbis 
year ;  but  the  writer  belonged  to  the  parlia>- 
mentary  army.  EUis  procMded  to  the  M.A. 
degree  on  23  Jan.  1646^  and  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  hia  ccdU^  wbere  he  continued  to 
reside  as  a  tutor.  On  the  res^rnataon  of  Dr. 
F.  Manseli  he  confidently  expected  to  suc- 
ceed him  OS  principal  of  Jesus,  but,  being 
disappointed  in  this  hope,  he  threw  up  his 
tutorial  work,  and,  though  still  remaimng  at 
Oxford,  lived  in  retirement.  In  1665  EUis, 
who  had  taken  the  B  J),  degree  on  17  Oct. 
1661,  became  rector  of  St.  Mjut's,  Dolgelly, 
Merionethshire,  succeeding  his  kinsman.  Dr. 
John  Ellis.  While  still  at  Oxfcard  he  had 
devoted  himself  laigely  to  the  study  of  W^h 
antiquity,  and  had  made  himself  a  recognised 
authoritr  <m  the  subject.  At  the  request  of 
Robert  Vaughan,  who  purposed  publishing  a 
revised  and  enlaiged  edition  of  Powell's '  His* 
tory  d  Cambria,'  but  who  was  unable  to 
find  time  for  the  work,  Ellia  undertook  to 
carry  it  on,  incorporating  his  own  notes  with 
Vaughan's  additions  and  corrections.  One 
hundred  and  twen^-eight  sheets  of  the  book 
had  been  printed  by  Hall  of  Oxford,  when 
Ellis  refused  to  proceed,  alleging  that  all  the 
materials  with  which  he  had  been  supplied 
hy  Vaughan  had  been  already  utilised  b^ 
Fercie  E^derbie  in  his'CambriaTriumphanB,* 
As  the  latter  work  was  published  in  1661  and 
the  sheets  of  EUis's  book  are  dated  1663,  it 
is  curious  that  he  did  not  make  the  discovery 
earlier.  Persisting  in  the  belief  that  he  had 
been  anticipated  in  his  researches,  EUis  pub- 
lished notlung  further.  In  1775,  however, 
there  was  issued,  together  with  a '  History 
of  the  Island  of  Anglesey 'by  H.  Rowlands, 
'  Memoirs  of  Owen  Glendowr,  bong  a  well- 
compiled  History  of  the  Transactions  during 
the  whole  war,  originally  written  hy  Mr. 
Thomas  EUU,  and  now  faithfully  copied  out 
of  a  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Jesua  Col- 
lege.* Ellis  died  in  the  spring  of  167S  at  hia 
birthplace,  Dolbemaen,  and  was  there  buried. 

(Wood's  Atheon  Oxoo.  ed.  Bliss,  tii.  992; 
Asti.  iL  70,  01,  260;  WUliamrfa  Emhient 
Walifameii.]  A.  T. 

ELUS,  THOMAS  FLOWER  (1796- 
1861),  law  reporter,  bom  in  1796,  was  edu- 
cated at  Trimtjr  CoUwe,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  in  1618,  and  was  elected  a 
fellow.  He  was  a  briUiant  scholar,  though 
only  a  senior  optima  in  the  mathematical 
tripoB.  He  beeame  a  member  of  Lincoln's 
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Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Feliruaiy 
1824,  and  for  some  years  went  tiie  northera 
circuit.  Here  be  firstbecame  aci^aainted  with 
Macanlay,  whose  intimate  friend  be  ever 
afterwards  remained.  So  attached  were  the^, 
that  when  Macaulaj  went  to  India,  Ellis 
wrote  to  him  that, '  next  to  his  wife,  he  was 
the  person  for  whom  he  felt  the  most  thoroagh 
attachment,  and  in  whom  he  placed  the  moat 
unlimited  oonBdmoe.'  In  iat«r  2i&  th^ 
Tisited  the  oontinent  together  ererr  antmnn, 
ud  he  was  an  executor  of  HacaulaVa  wilL 
After  hia  fiiend  died  the  light  aeemea  to  have 
gone  out  of  Ellis's  life,  bat  he  occupied  him- 
self in  preparing  for  publication  the  posthu- 
moDscollectionofHacaulay'seaaaTS.  Inl831 
he  was  a  commissioner  under  the  Beform  Bill 
to  determine  the  boondaries  of  porliamentarT' 
boroughs  in  "Wales.  In  early  life  he  enioyed 
much  practice.  He  was  from  18S9  till  death 
attorney-general  for  the  Duchy  of  I^caster, 
and  had  'Palatine  silk;'  and  in  1839hesao- 
ceeded  Armstrong  as  recorder  of  Leeds.  He 
was,  abottt  18S0,a  contributor  to  the  (Edin- 
burgh Beviev/  was  a  memheu  ci  the  Use- 
ful Knowledge  Sodeti^  and  Tcrvised  aeroral 
of  its  pnblieations.  He  is  beit  known  as 
part  author  of  lihiee  excellent  s^es  of  law 
reports  :  '  Adolphus  and  Ellis,'  168S-4S  ; 
'Ellis  and  Blackburn'  1863-8;  and  'Ellis 
and  Ellis,' published  after  his  death.  He  died 
at  his  house,  16  BedfordPlace,  Russell  Square, 
5  April  1861.  His  wife  died  in  March  1SS9 ; 
and  ne  had  two  children,  fVamas  and  Iffarian. 

[Trevelyao's  lafeofJUacaulay;  Eaight'aPas- 
safrea  of  a  Wnrking  Life,  ii.  12S;  Oent.  Mag. 
1861 ;  Law  Times.  27  April  18S1.]    J.  A.  H. 

ELLIS,  WELBORE  (ie51P-1734),  bishop 
of  Meath  and  a  privy  oounciUor  in  Ire- 
land, descended  from  an  ancient  family  at 
Eiddall  Hall,  Ywkshire,  was  tihe  fourth  son 
of  the  Rer.  John  Ellia  (l«06Me81)  [q.  t.], 
rector  of  Waddesdon,  and  authw  of  '  vin- 
diciaCathoUcn.'  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School  and  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1684, 
M.A.  1687,  and  B.D.  and  D.D.  by  diploma 
lb97.  He  likewise  received  in  178^  the 
ad  etmdem  degree  of  D.D.  from  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  His  three  brothers,  Sir 
William  (1643  P-1730),  John  (164&.1788), 
and  Philip  (165S-1726),  are  separately 
noticed.  Welbore  Ellis  became  a  pre- 
bendary of  Winchester  in  1606.  He  was 
promoted  in  1706,  by  patent  dated  22  Sept., 
to  the  bishopric  of  Kildare,  with  the 
deanery  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  m  oom- 
mmdam,  and  was  translated,  13  Mardi 
1731,  to  the  premier  bishopric  of  Meath, 
with  a  seat  in  the  Irish  privy  cbundL 


He  married  Diana,  dau^ter  of  Sir  John 
Briscoe,  knt.,  ofBooghton,  Northamptonshire, 
and  Amberley  Oasue,  Sussex,  and  nad,  with 
other  iasue^ Welbore,  afterwards  Lord  Mendip 
[q.  T.}  Be  died  on  1  Jan.  1783-4,  and  was 
buried  with  great  ceremony  in  the  cathedral 
of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  where  a  monument 
was  'erected  W  his  oiUr  surviving  son,  the 
Right  Hon.  Welbore  Ellis.'  The  funeral 
TOOcession  imAuded  the  boys  of  the  Blneooat 
Hoi^tal,  to  which  be  had  bequeathed  lOOf. 
(Cooper  MB.,  quoted  by  Bishop  Mant).  A 
porbrait  of  E31u  is  presisrved  in  the  hall  ot 
Christ  Church,  (mord.  Hia  publications 
are :  1. '  The  Dean  of  Dublin,  Phuntiff,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  Defendant,  upon  a  Writ  of 
Error— the  Defendant's  Osse,'  Lom^m,  1724. 
2.  'The  Lord  Bishop  of  Kildare,  Dean  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Dublin,  Plainr 
tiffinError.  The  Lord  ATchbia^<^  Dub- 
lin Defendant  in  Emv.  The  ffiuntiff  in 
Error's  Case,'  London,  1734. 

[The  Ellis  ComapoDdenoe ;  Almnoi  West- 
mODsst.  189^;  Wood's  Athens  (Bliss),  lii. 
711:  Catak«ae4tf Ozfbidaiadaates;  OrJamae 
Wwxff*  Works,  ed.  Hams,  i.  164,  SM ;  Oottcm's 
Fasti  Eeclssia  HibernicB,  ii.  46,  284,  iii.  123. 
V.  90. 148 ;  Bishop  Hant's  Hiatoiy  <tf  the  Church 
of  Irdaod.  ii.  176.  528.]  B.  H.  B. 

ELLIS,  WELBORE,  first  Buunr  Mbv- 
SIP  (1713-1803),  yonnf^  son  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Welbore  Ellis,  bishop  of  Meath 

Sq.  v.],  bf  his  wifb,  Diana,  dau^ter  of  Sir 
ohn  Bnscoe  of  Boughton,  Northampton- 
shire, was  bom  at  Kildare  on  16  Dec.  1713, 
and  was  educated  at  Westminster  School, 
where  he  was  admitted  on  the  foundation  as 
head  of  his  election  in  1738,  and  was  elected 
to  a  studentship  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
in  1733.  He  graduated  B.A.  6  June  1736, 
and  at  the  general  election  in  May  1741  con- 
tested tiw  boHHii^  of  Cricklade.  A  doable 
return  was  mads  fin  this  oonstituenOT,  but 
ultimately  the  seat  was  assigned  to  Euis  by 
an  order  of  the  House  of  Ommnons  tm  34  Deo. 
1741.  la  November  1744  and  again  in  Oo" 
tober  1746  EUie  seconded  the  address  to  the 
throne  (iVA  2Ks«.  ziiL  991-2, 1S81-3).  In 
February  1747  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of 
the  adnuralty,  in  Henry  Felham's  adminis- 
tration, in  the  place  of  Gloorge  Orenville,  who 
was  promoted  to  the  treasury  board,  and  was 
returned  as  one  of  the  members  for  thejoint 
boroughs  of  Weymouth  and  Melcombe  R^s 
at  the  general  election  in  July  of  the  aame 
year.  He  continued  in  office  after  Pelham's 
death  in  March  1764,  and  was  re-elected  for 
Weymouth  in  the .  fitUowin^  m<mth,  but  re- 
signiiur  his  seat  at  the  admixalty  in  SeeenH 
bear  1766  ma  appcnnted  odb  at  the  vice- 
treaaaren  of  Ireland.  On  SO  Manh  1760 
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EUis  was  ■won  a  member  <rf  the  privy  coim- 
toL  At  the  gaaenl  eleetim  in  Match  1761 
he  wM  zetamed  with  Wilkei  fbr  the  honmgh 
<d  AfleAmyf  and  weignny  the  post  of  vice- 
treawnr  wu  appointed  secreteiy  at  wu  on 

17  Bee.  1763  in  the  place  of  Charles  Town- 
^end.  Upon  the  fonnation  of  the  Roehinf- 
ham  ministry  in  July  1706  Ellis  resigned  the 
latter  office,  and  affun  became  joint  liee- 
treaeorer  of  Irdana,  a  post  wlucfa  he  held 
tmtil  September  1736,  when  he  was  succeeded 
hy  Isaac  Barr6.  At  the  general  Election  m 
March  1768  Ellis  was  elected  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  PstersfieM,  and  thonah  he  strongly 
]ffoteBted  against  Lord  North's  motion  lor 
the  repeal  of  the  Ameincan  tea  dn^  on 
6  Mardk  1770  (A.  xtL  874),  h«irai  the 
third  time  appointed  jtrint  Tiea^reMnzer  of 
Xreland  on  SI  Ainil  fiwoiring.  In  the  early 
months  of  1771  BlHe  took  the  prindpalpart 
in  the  proceedinM  in  Iha  Honse  ox  Com- 
mons against  Lora  Mayor  Croahy  fa.  v.]  and 
Alderman  OllTsr  for  obstmcting  the  execu- 
tion of  the  orders  of  the  house,  and  it  was 
Txpon  his  motion  that  titey  were  both  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  (ib.  toL  xriL  pawun). 
At  the  general  election  in  October  1774  he 
was  returned  for  his  (dd  constitaeney  of  Wey- 
mouth, and  haTing  resigned  the  offioe  ot  vice- 
treasnter  in  Maron  was  aptKnnted  treasurer 
of  the  navy  on  13  June  1777.  Ellis  was 
again  returned  fbr  Weymouth  at  the  general 
^etaon  in  Smttember  1780,  and  at  the  doee 
of  Lord  Nffirui's  admimstxation  beeune  on 
11  Feb.  1789  the  seentazr  of  state  tm  Ame- 
rica, in  tba  place  of  Lord  Geoige  Germaine, 
who  vwm  nifl  tetaremeAt  ma  cntted  Tis- 
connt  Backrille.  "Bia  tennn  of  this  office, 
which  was  the  last  he  ever  held  under  the 
erownj  was  hrie^  for  he  resigned  npw  tiie 
accession  criT  Lraa  Rookin^aiB  to  power  in 
the  foUowing  month.  He  eontinued,  how- 
ever, to  take  a  conriderable  part  in  the  de- 
bates of  the  house,  and  in  Blay  1788  ^ke 
against  Pitt's  resolution  forrerorm  (ib.  zxiii. 
864-6).  He  was  again  returned  for  Wey- 
mouth in  March  1784,  and  twice  in  1789 
proposed  Sir  Gilbert  E^iot  for  the  speaker* 
ship  withont  success  (ib.  xxviL  906-6,  xxviii. 
14&-60).  He  &iled  to  secure  a  seat  at  the 
gmenl  eleeti(ui  in  Jtine  ITOO^  bat  ms  le- 
tamed  tar  Petarsfidd  at  a  me  election  in 
April  ofthe  following  year.  Ellis,wbohad 
siqiportad  the  eoalitioa  nbustiy,  continued 
to  oppose  Htt  until  179S,  when,  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  the  French  rerolntion,  he 
seceded  from  the  opposition.  On  the  Duke 
of  Portland  becommg  secretary  of  state  in 
Pitt's  administration  EUis  was  created,  on 

18  Aug.  1794,  Baron  Mendip  of  Mendip  in 
tiia  eonn^  of  Somenet  with  remainder  in 


da&ult  of  issue  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  sister 
Anna,  the  wife  Of  Heniy  Agar  of  Oowxan. 
No  Bpaeoh  of  his  in  the  House  of  Lords  is 
nporfeed  in  the  'Kuliaments^  Histoiy.' 
He  died  at  his  hottae  m  Braok  Street,  Haa- 
orer  Square,  on  3  Fbb.  1803  in  his  eif^ty- 
ninth  year,  and  was  boried  at  Westminster 
Abbey  on  the  following  Sonday  in  -the  north 
transet^  Ellis  mamed,  first,  on  18  Not. 
1747,  Elisabeth,  the  cmly  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Sir  WiUiam  Stanhope,  E.B.,  second  son 
of  Philip  third  earl  of  Chesterfield.  Shedied 
on  1  Aug.  176L  In  her  ti^t  he  acquired 
the  possession  of  Pope's  villa  at  Twidcenham, 
which  had  been  bou^t  by  her  father  after 
Pope's  death  in  1744.  On  20  July  1766  he 
married,  seoondly,  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Hans  StanW  o€  Pamton^  near  Bomsey, 
Hampshire,  surriyed  hun  near^  two 
years,  and  diedi'  at  Twidwnham  on  7  Dec 
18(^  in  her  serenty-niiith  year.  Therewere 
no  issue  of  either  marriage,  and  the  barony 
of  Hm^,  in  accordance  with  the  special 
limitations  of  the  patent^escended  to  his 
sister's  |;randaon,  Henry  Welbore  Agar,  se- 
cond  Viscount  Olifden,  who  thereupon  &a- 
Bumed  the  additional  sunume  of  EUis.  Ju- 
nius spolae  of  Ellis  in  no  flattering  terms, 
and  rnerred  to  him  as  'little  mannikin  EUis 
and  'Orildrig'  (Bohn's  edit.  i.  388,  $49); 
aud]tfaeaulay,infaiB  'Sketch  ofVmiiunPitt, 
sneers  at  him  as  '  an  ancient  placeman,  who 
had  been  drawing  salary  almost  erery  quarter 
rince  the  days  <a  Henrr  Pelham '  (jtusoeUo- 
neouf  Writmgt^SOOtU.  S16).  His  neigh- 
bour, Horace  Walpole^  waa  never  tired  d 
jeering  at  him;  at  one  time  he  calls  him 
F<»'s  *  Jackal,'  and  at  another '  Forlorn  Hope 
Ellis.'  'Wisdom,' he  writes  to  the  Countess 
of  Ossory, '  I  leftrorly  years  ago  to  Welbore 
EUis,  and  must  not  pretend  to  riTal  him  now 
when  he  is  grown  so  rich  by  the  semblance 
of  it'  (Waltoui,  Za<£«rf,TiL  364),  and  again, 
*  Connections  make  themsriTes,  whether  one 
wSi  or  not,  hat  nobody  can  make  one  he  a 
minister  against  one's  will,  unless  one  is  of 
as  littie  consequence  as  [Welbore]  EUis  *  (&. 
TiiL  169).  In  his  amusing  comparison  of 
Barrington's  character  wiui  that  of  Ellis, 
Walpole  states  that  the  latter  *  had  a  fluency 
that  was  pteeiae  too,  btttitwaieitBBamthat 
flowed  so  smoothly  and  so  ihaUow  that  it 
seenMd  to  derigA  to  let  every  ^bble  it  passed 
orerbedistingnished*  (Jfemonv^^AaJZswn 
Charge  II,  ii.  143).  But  though  EUis 
waa  not  possessed  of  ai7  great  talents,  he  was 
readily  rect^nised  as  a  useful  man  in-  the 
house.  When  he  entered  parliament  he  at- 
tached himself  to  Henry  Fozj  afterwards 
Lord  Holland,  who  upon  becoming  secretary 
of  state  in  1766  atipHlated  ^t  some  highn 
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place  should  be  found  for  Ellii  in  the  sd- 
mintttTatkm.  Througlioat  his  loiur  pulia- 
mentart  ciueer  Ellis  ooDsistently'hda  to  his 
political  prinet^eSi  and  at  the  same  linie 
preserved  the  integrity  oi  his  oharaoter.  But 
he  was  totsUj  niStted  to  fill  such  an  im< 
poTtaut  post  as  that  of  the  American  secra- 
tar^,and  the  ambignous  'Confeasion  of  Futh' 
which  he  made  on  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  that  office  was  most  sererelr  criticiBed  br 
Burke  (Pari  But.  xxiil  1032-41).  Bllu 
was  created  a  D.O.L.  of  the  universtl^  of  Ox- 
ford on  7  July  177S,  and  was  appointed  a 
trustee  of  the  British  Museum  in  1780.  He 
was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  His 
librarr  is  said  to  hsTe  been  one  of  the  most 
Taluaole  private  collections  in  the  kingdom. 
Hie  portoait,  painted  by  Gbinsboroo^  in 
1768,  is  now  at  Ghrist  Church,  Ozfoxd ;  it 
was  exhibited  Kt  tiw  second  lou.  eoUeddon 
of  national  pwtnita  in  1867  (OattUegti»,lS(o. 
480). 

[Ahunoi  WesbiMD.  (ISfiS),  pp.  189.  397.  804- 
80S;  Cat.  of  Oxford  Otadnatcs  (1851),  p.  212; 
CoUins's  Peerage  (1812),  riii.  360^.2  ;  TheOeor- 
gian  Era  (1832],  l  540  ;  Geot.  Mag.  1747,  xvii. 
644,  1802,  vol.  Izxii  pt  i.  pp.  187-9,  1803,  ToL 
Ixxiii.  pL  ii.  p.  Uf^;  Loid  iiaktm'a  Hist,  of 
England,  t.  401,  434,  vii.  196,  201 ;  Walpole's 
MemoirB  of  (Wge  11  (1846),  ii.  44, 141-2, 153 ; 
Walpole's  Letters  (Cnnningham's  sdit.),  ir.  94, 
178,  Tiii.  147,  262;  pedigree  given  in  the  £llis 
Correepondeoce  (1829),  i.  xziii;  Ohestet^s 
gisters  of  Westmiaster  Abbey  (187fl),  pp.  467, 
469  ;  JoumalB  of  the  Hoase  of  Commoas,  xxiv. 
27,  36.  39.  40 ;  OfBdal  Botum  of  Lists  nf  Mem- 
bers uf  Parliament,  pt.  ii.  93,  100,  112,  123, 
142,  151,  164,  178,  198;  Haydn's  Bool  of  Dig- 
nities.] O.  F.  K.  B. 

BLUS,  Sib  WILLIAM  (1600-1680), 
iudge,second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Ellis  of  ClTan1>- 
nam,  Lincolnshire,  and  probably  n^hew  of 
Sir  William  Ellis,  one  of  the  council  of  the 
north  in  1619,  bom  in  1609,  was  admitted  to 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1638,  mdu- 
atingB.A.  in  1626-7.  Having  enteredOmy's 
Inn  on  6  Nov.  1627  young  Ellis  was  called  to 
the  bar  on  9  Feb.  1634.  He  represented  Bos- 
ton, LincolnsbiiB,  in  the  Short  parlbment  of 
1640,  and  also  in  tbe  hong  parfiament.  Hit 
name  does  not  aweai  in  Rnahwevth's  list 
(Uiat.  OoU.  vil  1866)  of  the  memban  ex- 
eluded  by  Colonel  Pride  on  6  Dec.  1648 ;  but 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  one  of  those 
'others  from  the  Inns  of  Court'  who  '  had 
liberty  granted  to  go  to  their  chambers  on 
their  parole'  on  the  12th,  as  he  was  read- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Commons  on  4  June 
1649  {ib.  1361).  On  24  May  1654  he  was 
appointed  8olicitor'«eHeraL  Shortly  afters 
wards  he  was  alsctw  an  ancient  of  his  inn. 


As  solicitor-ffeneral  he  took  pert  inthepioae* 
eutiou  of  (J^iaid,  YoweU,  and  Somenet  fox 
an.  the  chaige  of  corresponding  with  CSiarles 
Stuart  and  eaospiDngrto  assassinate  tbePro- 
teotoi:  The  txtal  took  place  in  June  1664. 
Gerhard  and  Vowell  were  owvioted  and  be- 
headed. Thesameyearhewasagainretumed 
to  parliament  for  Boston,  and  in  1656  for 
Gruitham.  He  was  a  mei^ber  of  the  oom- 
mitteeappointed  tofirame  statutes  for  Durham 
College  m  March  1656-6.  In  June  1668  hs 
was  engaged  in  the  proeeoutiou  of  Dr.  Hewat 
and  John  Mordant,  oharged  with  levying  war 
against  the  Protector.  Hewet  was  lound 
^iiilty  and  Mbrdant  acquitted.  One  of  Crom- 
well's latest  acts  was  to  sig^  a  patent  creating 
Ellis  a  baronet,  but  it  is  doubtM  wlwth« 
it  pasBod  the  great  seat  He  was  continued 
in  the  (Aoa  SS  w^taXmigmvnl  by  Richard 
OmnwelL  Atthedecticmin  January  1668-0 
he  retained  his  seat  for  Cbanthsm.  In  the 
protracted  debate  on  tAe  competency  of  the 
oeottifih  members  he  spoka  at  length  in  sup- 
port of  their  claims  (18  March  1658-9),  ob- 
serving that  the  *  argmnent  that  the  Act  of 
Union  is  no  gobd  law,  this  arguBient  makes 
way  for  Chanes  Stuart '  (Bdbioh,  Diary,  iv. 
181).  Be-«kcted  for  (Jianthsm  in  1660  he 
was  exuded  from  the  house  on  the  score 
of  his  opinions.  In  autumn  1664  he  was 
^^inted  reader  at  Gray's  Inn,  of  which 
Im  had  been  elected  a  bencher  in  1669 ; 
on  26  Au^  1669  he  took  the  denee  of  ser- 
jeuit-at-i«w,  and  on  10  April  1671  ha  was 
:  advanced  to  the  nnk  w  king's  segeant 
and  knighted.  He  was  uised  to  the  bweh 
in  1673,  tddng  his  seat  in  Ae  court  of  oam- 
mon  pleas  on  the  first  day  of  Hilarr  term. 
The  only  case  of  public  intweet  which  came 
before  him  4uring  nis  tenure  of  office  was  that 
of  Banmrdisten  v.  Swaine  (JState  TriaU,  vi. 
1070),  an  election  case.  Sir  Samuel  Barnar- 
diston  and  Lord  Huntangtower  contested  tim 
county  of  Sufiblk  in  1673.  Bamardiston 
having  the  majoritv  of  votes.  Lord  Hunting- 
tower  mduoed  tiie  sheriff  to  fahufy tberetum, 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  house.  There  the 
case  was  decided  by  an  election  committee, 
and  Bamardiston  d^Iared  elected.  Aocord- 
ugly  he  sued  Lord  Huntingtower  for  '  trea- 
pass-  on  the  case,'  and  reeovered  1,0002.  da- 
mages in  the  king's  benelL  The  case  was, 
howevw,  removed  on  writ  of  eiror  to  the 
exchequer  chamber,  where  the  m^ority,  Ellis 
and  Atkins  dissenting,  revfvsed  tbe  jucl^ent 
of  the  king's  bench.  EUie  was  removed  in 
167^  without  reason  assigned,  but  reinstated 
on  6  May  1679.  havbg  been  returned  to  par- 
liament for  Boston  in  toe  preceding  Febniair. 
He  died  on  3  Dec  1680  at  his  chambers  in 
Se^nts'  Inn,  according  to  Sir  Thomas  Bajr- 
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mood,  'gaadasvoB  senectute,  viz.  aatat.  71.' 
His  arms  are  emblazoned  in  the  bar  'window 
of  Gray's  Inn  HalL 

[CaL  State  Pi^ras.  Horn.  (1640-1)  p.  310, 
(ISfi5~6)  p.  218;  Ond.  Cant.;  Doa^wuto'a 
Gray's  Inn ;  WiUis't  NoU  ParL  iii.  383,  SM, 
27fi ;  Iist«  of  Membem  of  Pmliament  (offidal 
return  of);  4th  Rep.Dep.-KceperPat.Eec.  App, 
ii.  190  ;  Foss'sLivesof  the  Judges;  Wood'sFasti 
(Bliss),  i.  446 ;  Noble's  Cromwell,  i.  437,  442  ; 
Pari.  Hist.  iv.  4,  1080;  Sir  Thomas  Raymond's 
R«p.  217,  2fil,  407.]  J.  M.  R. 

ELLIS,  Sra  WILLIAM  (d.  1732),  secre- 
tary of  state,  second  son  of  JohnEUis  (1G06  P- 
1681)  [q.  v.],  was  educated  on  the  founda- 
tion of  Westminster,  whence  he  was  elected 
to  a  studentship  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
in  1666,  and  proceeded  B.A.  19  June  1669. 
He  loet  hia  Btudentship  for  accepting  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.  'per  literas  Tsgus'  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1671,  without  having  first  obtained 
his  iprace  in  his  own  college ;  and,  de^ite 
the  mtennssion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in 
whose  tnun  he  had  visited  (Cambridge,  was 
never  restored.  In  1678  he  was  appointed, 
along  with  his  brother,  Welbore  ElJia,  cus- 
tomer, comptroller  and  searcher  for  the  iffo- 
vincee  of  Leinster  and  Munster  (Addit.  MS. 
21136,  f.  63),  and  while  holding  this  lucra- 
tire  sinecure  acquired  considerable  property 
in  Irehind  (16.  28930,  28938,  28940,  28941, 
28046).  He  acted  as  secretary  to  Richard, 
earl  of  Tyrcounel,  on  the  latter's  appointment 
to  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland  in  1686, 
and  was  knighted.  At  the  revolidion  he 
elected  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  home  (rf 
Stuart.  Accompanying  Jamas  to  Ix^and  he 
was  placed  on  his  pnw  coontul  and  appointed 
one  of  the  assessors  tar  the  city  and  county 
of  Dublin  in  April  1690  (lyAxiON,  ^tig 
James's  Irish  Army  Lut,  2nd  ed.  L  SS,  ii.  093, 
where  he  is  confounded  with  Sir  William 
Ellis, '  •olicitor-geneial  fw  Ireland  in  1667 
and  one  of  the  baronets  created  by  Oom- 
well').  He  was  attainted  in  1691,  and  his 
elder  brother,  John  [q.  v.],  to  whom  he  owed 
money,  gained  possession  of  his  Irish  pro- 
perty. He  afterwards  became  secretary  to 
James  in  his  exile  at  St.  Germain,  and  on  his 
death  in  1701  acted  as  treasurer  to  his  son, 
the  Old  Pretender.  Ellis  died  a  protestant 
at  Borne  in  the  autumn  of  1732,  aged  be- 
tween 86  and  90  (Gmt.  Mag.  ii.  980).  His 
letters  to  his  brother  John  and  others  (1674- 
16S9)are  in  theBritish  Museum,  Addit.  MS3. 
28930-1,28876-6;  those  to  Cardinal  Gual- 
terio  (1719-27)  will  be  found  in  Addit. 
MSS.  20310,  31267. 

[EUia  CoiTc^ndenoe^  ed.  Hon.  G-.  3.  W.  Agar 
EUis,  1826;  Welch's  Alnmni  Westmon.  1862, 
p.  161 ;  Wood's  Atheoie  Oxoa.  ad.  Bliss,,  iiL  711 


Gwit.Mag.  xxzix.  328 ;  Oxford  OisduatM.  18S1, 
p.  313;  Cambridge  Ozaduatas,  1787.  p.  11^ 

ELLIS,  WILLIAM(if.l768),waaa^mter 
on  agriculture,  of  whom  little  save  Us  bo(^ 
has  survived.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
bom  about  17(X),  received  an  ordinary  educa- 
tion, and  began  life  as  a  plain  farmer.  For 
nearly  fifty  years  he  held  a  farm  at  Little 
Gaddesden,  Hertfordshire,  on  which,  how- 
ever, he  mode  no  pretence  to  scientific  agri- 
culture. His  early  worhs  brought  him  into 
'  repute,'  and  many  applications  were  made 
to  him  by  landed  proprietors  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  visit  and  report  on  their  farms. 
Thus  he  travelled  over  the  north  of  England 
in  Older  to  give  those  who  complied  with  his 
terms  the  benefit  of  his  experience.  EUis 
seems  to  have  been  a  duewd  man  of  busi- 
ness, for  he  soon  added  to  his  income  by  £rfr> 
quently  travelling  as  an  agent  for  seeds  and 
seller  of  farming  implements ;  in  short  he 
was  ready  to  execute  any  sort  of  country 
business  at  a  fixed  price.  Many  eager  far- 
mers, led  by  his  fame  and  his  "books,  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  Ellis's  farm,  but  found,  to 
their  surprise  and  disappointment,  that  he 
did  not  carry  out  any  of  the  views  which  he 
advocated  in  print,  that  his  implements  were 
old-fashioned,  and  that  his  laud  was  n&> 
glected  and  in  had  condition.  This  report 
speedily  reacted  on  the  sale  of  his  books. 
They  had  introduced  many  new  methods  of 
tresiing  manure,  sheep  and  turnips,  and  lu- 
cerne, bnt  now  their  reputation  began  to 
decUne.  EUis  peiceived  with  sorrow  that 
he  was  OtttUving  his  fame. 

The  success  which  ^  work  m  timber 
obtained  (it  ran  through  three  editions  in  less 
than  three  years)  tempted  Osborne,  the  book- 
seller, to  engage  him  as  a  writer,  and  EUis 
produced  with  much  fecundity  volume  aftu 
volume.  GraduaUy  he  advanced  to  monthly 
works  and  more  voluminous  productums,  in 
which,  to  fill  up  his  stipulated  number  of 
pages,  he  wasdriven  to  introduce  those  ridico- 
lous  anecdotes  and  unnecessary  details  which 
have  so  much  marred  his  writings.  So  long 
as  EUis  proceeded  according  to  his  own  rule 
(Pr^ce  to  Farriery),  '  I  uways  considered 
experience  as  the  only  touchstone  of  truth, 
and  by  that  unerring  rule  every  particular 
here  advanced  has  hem  sufficioLtly  tried,' 
aU  was  well,  and  his  books  were  valnea 
acQordingly.  But  the  editor  of  his  last  bode 
was  compelled  before  printing  it  to  exclude 
many  iboUsh  storiee  of  gipsies,  thieves,  and 
the  Uke,  also  many  absurd  nostrums  and  re- 
ceipts, evidently  only  inserted  to  fill  space. 
Ems's  books  have  become  usdess,  from  the 
advance  in  agricultural  samee. 
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Ellis's  works  oonsist  of:  1.  'Chiltem  ami 
Vale  Farming,' 173a  3.  <  New  Experiments 
in  Husbandry  for  the  Month  of  ^ril^'  1736. 
S.  '11te1^bei^l>eeImproTed,*l78&  These 
laat  two  are  tracts.  4.  *The  She^erd'a  Sure 
Guide,'  1749 ;  ftill  of  &tuoiu  aaaedotes  of 
cheep  and  dogs.  5.  'The Modem Hushand- 
man/  6  toU.,  1760.  This  treato  of  the  far- 
mer's jear  month  by  month  and  of  rural 
economy  in  general ;  it  is  Ellis'i  best  work, 
thongh  BQch  a  sentence  as  '  Be  yourself  the 
first  man  up  in  a  morning  for  sounding  at 
your  door  your  harvest  Horn  to  call  your 
men  at  four  o'clock,*  contrasts  amusingly 
with  the  writer's  own  practice  according  to 
those  who  went  to  visit  him  at  Little  Gsd- 
desden.  6.  'The Country Housewife'sFamily 
Companion,* 1760.  7.  'The  Practical  Farmer,* 
1759 ;  an  abbreviation  of  No.  6.  8.  *  Every 
Farmer  his  own  Farrier,'  1769.  9.  '  Hus- 
bandry Abridged  and  Methodised,'  2  vols., 
1772. 

rLifepreaxeitoMo.9abore;  Brit.  Hub.  Cat. ; 
Ellis's  own  works.]  M.  O,  W. 

ELLIS.  "WILLIAM  (1747-1810),  en- 
graver, bom  in  London  in  1747,  was  the 
son  of  a  writing  engraver,  and  wosplaeed 
as  a  pupil  with  W.  Woollett  [q  .v.]  He  pro- 
duced some  fine  plates  in  the  style  of  that 
celebrated  engraver,  some  being  executed 
in  conjunction  with  him,  vis.  the  two  por- 
tnuts  of  Rubens  and  his  wife,  published  in 
1774;  'A  River  Scene  with  a 'Windmill,' 
after  8.  Rnysdael,  published  in  1777 ;  '  Soli- 
tade,'  after  R.  WUson,  RJL,  putdished  in 
1778;  ftnd  two  scenes  from  the  ^Viearof 
Wakefield,'  after  T.  Heanie,  pnUished 
in  1760,  and  axhilnted  at  the  Society  of  Ar- 
tists In  that  year.  EUis  engraved  several  to- 
pographical views  after  Paul  Sandbyand  T. 
Heame,  asetof 'TheSeasons,'afterHeame, 
and  some  plates  for  the  '  Ladies'  Magazine.' 
In  1800  he  aquatinted  a  set  of  engravingB 
of  '  TiewB  of  the  Memorable  Victory  of  the 
Nile,*  engraved  by  F.  Ohesham  from  paint- 
ings by  W.  Anderson.  Some  of  his  engrav- 
ings, e^.  a  landacape,  'Feasants  Dancing,' 
after  ^rebem,  are  signed  'William  and 
Elizabeth  Ellis,'  and  a  j3ate  of '  The  Solitary 
"leveller,'  after  J.  IVe,  is  stated  to  be  etched 
b^  Elisabeth  Ellis  alone.  She  was  no  doubt 
his  wife,  and  assisted  lum  in  his  ait.  Ellis 
died  in  1810,  as  is  shown  from  the  inscrip- 
tion on  a  plate  representing  *  A  South  View 
of  the  (Sty  of  Exeter,  £rom  a  Drawing  taken 
at  Shooting  Marsh  hy  the  late  Mr.  William 
Ellis,'  pubfished  24  Nov.  1810,  in  aid  of  his 
five  or^an  children.  In  1814  there  was  pub- 
liiibei  a  set  of  'Twenty-nine  Views  illus- 
trative of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons's  Environs 


'  of  London,  drawn  and  engraved  by  William 
EUis.' 

[Radgrava's  DiA  of  ArtisU;  Ls  Blane's 
MaDueldarAinataurd'EBtampat;  Agan'sOata- 
kgne  Baia(»ni  of  Che  eBgravad  Mriu  of  WU- 
UanWooUstt;  Lownda^sBiU. Han.]  I-G. 

ELUB,  "WILLXAU  (IT^^lSTSk  mis- 
sionary, horn  in  London  39  Aug.  1^4,  of 
parents  in  strutened  dieumstanoes,  was  lued 
a  gardener,  but,  coming  under  deep  idL^poua 
impressions,  offered  himself  as  a  foreign  mia- 
stonary  tothe  LondonMissionar]^  Sode^;wu 
accepted,  trained,and  ordained  in  1816  f«r  the 
office,  and  appointed  first  to  South  Africa,  but 
afterwards  to  the  South  Sea  Islands.  lAaving 
England  in  1816,  along  with  his  wift,  he  ar- 
rived in  1817  at  Eimeo,  one  of  tiie  Oeoigian  or 
Windward  islands,  and  in  tiie  following  year 
commenced  a  new  mission  at  Huahine.  In 
1822  he  removed  to  Oahu,  one  of  the  Sand- 
widi  gxoap,  bnt  had  to  leaTO  h  owing  to  his 
wifVs  health;  retamed  to  England  in  1826, 
viai^Bg  Ammft*  by  the  mv.  As  a  Folj^ 
nenan  misrionaiy  he  comlrinea  great  spiritual 
earnestness  with  mechanical  AiU,  and  likfr- 
wise  vrith  a  profound  interest  in  sdentifie 
and  antiquarian  research.  While  in  E^Iand 
he  published  a  '  Tour  throu^  Hawaii/  and 
thereafter  his  *  Polynesian  Researches.'  The 
'Researches '  excited  great  interest ;  the  book 
was  reviewed  in  the  'Quarterly  Review '  by 
Southey,  whose  judgment  was  givon  in  the 
words,  '  A  more  interesting  book  we  have 
never  perused.*  The  publication  of  this  wodc 
went  &r  to  redeem  the  character  of  mission- 
aries in  the  eyes  of  some  who  had  thought  of 
them  all  as  ignorant  and  narrow-mindedmen. 
Tn  1880  he  was  ^pcdnted  assistant  fbnign 
secretary  to  theXjondon  MiatiimaEy  Bociely, 
and  soon  sfterdiiefforugn  secretary.  Among 
other  literary  emplovments  ha  beume  editor 
of  an  annual  callea  *The  OhristiaB  Keep- 
sake,' which  brought  him  into  oonneetimt 
with  many  Hterary  friends. 

His  first  wifo  having  died  in  1836  after 
mMT  years  of  great  suffering,  he  married  in 
1837  Miss  Sarah  Stickney,  a  lady  who  ac- 
quired considerable  literary  fame,  chiefly  in 
connection  with  a  work  entitled  '^e  Foetiy 
of  Life,'  and  works  on  the  women  of  EngLum 
in  their  various  relations.  Miss  Sticimey 
had  been  brought  up  a  member  of  the  So- 
laety  of  Frioids,  but  not  caring  to  aooept 
all  thmr  primaples  and  rules,  she  had  left 
that  body  sad  become  a  member  of  the  3(m- 
gregational  church.  Her  husband  and  she 
enjoved  five-and-thirty  years  of  married  lil^ 
marked  by  great  ocmgeniaU^  of  taste  and 

5 ursuit,  both  in  religion  and  general  oultoze. 
he  list  of  her  books  appoided  to  this  notice 
attests  the  varie^  of  her  accomplishments 
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ud  her  great  literoiy  activity.  Among  the 
praoticaTolneeta  in  which  she  and  hernn»< 
band  were  deeplj  interaated  waa  tiw  joo- 
nxrtdw  of  temperance,  and  thur  seal  in  tlus 
catue  took  a  very  vractieal  fimn,  sereraL 

ErsoDS  given  to  drnnkennen  being  taken  in 
nd  and  enconra^  hj  every  contrivance 
of  affectionate  solicitude  to  tnm  from  thnr 
evil  'wajB.  Mrs.  EUia  likewise  instituted  a 
school  for  joung  ladies — Rawdon  House,  to 
which  she  gave  the  benefit  of  her  personal 
sapeiintendence.  Her  object  was  to  ap^  the 
pnnoiplee  illustrated  in  her  books  (  The  Women 
of  England,  Stc.)  to  the  moral  training,  the 
formation  of  character,  and  in  some  degree 
the  domestic  duties  of  young  ladies.  Other 
means  were  devised  for  improving  the  intel- 
lectual omdition  of  young  women  of  the  lower 
dassee.  ShehadatndiedartbothintliMiyamd 
in  practice,  and  hoT  ehaxaeter  and  attainments 
gave  her  a  poutim  of  no  ordinary  influence. 

The  piofoundsBt  interest  of  berth  her  and 
her  husband,  however,  was  all  the  while  in 
the  canse  of  christian  missions.  While  Ellis 
was  secretary  of  the  LemdcMi  Missionaxy  3o< 
oely  the  a&nrs  of  Madagascar  bw&n  to  create 
inttoreet,  both  in  connection  wiw  the  perso' 
cation  of  the  christian  converts  under  Queen 
RanavolODA,  and  the  interference  of  the 
French  in  the  afiairs  of  the  island.  Ellis  was 
requested  ^  the  directors  of  the  society  to 
prepare  a '  History  of  Mad&^scar,'  which  ap- 
peued  in  3  vols,  in  1838.  In  1844  he  was 
obliged^  owing  to  ill-health,  to  resign  the 
noet  of  secretary.  In  Ae  same  ^ear  u  puh- 
uahsd  the  first  Tohnw  of  a  'History  of  tin 
London Misrionaty Sooiety.'  Inl847hewas 
invited  to  take  the  pastoral  diawe  of  an  in- 
dependoit  congregatiim  at  Hradesdon  in 
Etortfiardshire,  whrae  he  and  bis  &nuly  had 
boen  rettding  for  some  rinw. 

In  1862  the  affairs  of  Madagascar  had 
reached  such  a  erisis  that  Ellis  was  re^nested 
by  the  directors  of  the  society  to  visit  the 
island,  in  order  to  asceitun  and  improve  the 
condition  of  the  christians.  When  he  arrived 
in  1863  he  was  not^  allowed  to  proceed  to 
the  capitaL  He  retired  for  a  time  to  Uau- 
ritios;  visited  Madagascar  a  second  time, 
and  was  again  refused  access  to  the  capital. 
Befixe  he  arrived  in  England  eommwuc*- 
tions  reached  him  indicating  that  aohange 
had  come  over  1^  anthoritiaSp  and  oon^^ 
thdr  invitation  to  him  to  visit  them,  wnh- 
ont  hesitation  he  retraced  his  st^,  and 
paid  his  third  visit  in  1866.  Tet  even  now 
the  queen  wonld  not  allow  him  to  extend 
his  visit  bevond  a  montii,  and  though  he 
was  able  to  learn  a  good  deaL  he  could  not 
do  what  he  had  desired  either  for  the  country 
or  the  christian  cause.  Soon  after  his  re- 


tun  from  tiiis  third  visit  the  queen  died, 
and  matters  assomed  quite  a  difoent  ap- 
pearanee.  £al861EllissetoatonhisfourtA, 
and  by  &r  his  longest  and  moat  aatis&etcny 
visit  to  Madagascar,  and  remained  in  the 
island  till  1866.  The  events  that  followed 
are  well  known.  In  1668  a  christian  ^ueen 
oame  to  the  throne,  advised  \iy  dinstian 
counseDon.  Feneentioik  being  oehanged 
for  encouragement,  an  immense  addition  to 
the  number  ofperscms  professing  Christianity 
tookplaoc  The  continuance  of  the  plots  m 
the  fVench  created  great  difficnltiee  in  the 
political  government.  Ellis  was  able  to  ^ve 
advice  hy  which  these  difficulties  were  in  m 
great  measure  overcome.  Both  church  mat- 
ters  and  state  mattus  were  settled  on  a  basis 
which  wovided  for  self-fiovemment,  consti- 
tntioaai  Uberlgr,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
ehnrch.  When  he  returned  to  EnglaBd  in 
1866  he  reoeived  an  extraardiiiaxy  weloome. 
A  great  part  of  his  time  was  spent  in  going 
from  place  to  place  and  delivering  leetntea 
and  addresses.  Three  books,  entitfed 'Threri 
Visits  to  Hadsffsscar' (1868),  'Bladagaaesr 
Bevisited '  (18^),  and '  The  Martyr  Ctnirch 
of  Madagascar '  (1870),  gave  ftdl  particuhn 
of  the  whole  movement. 

In  the  bennning  of  June  1873  he  caught 
cold  on  a  rauway  journey  and  died  on  the 
9th  of  the  month.  Scarcely  had  he  been 
biiried,  when  Mrs.  Ellis  was  seised  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  fbrm  of  ailment,  and  died  on 
the  16th. 

The  prinmpal  works  of  EUia  have  been 
already  noticed,  lliose  published  hf  Mrs. 
Ellis wei» the IbUowing:  1.  'IheFoetryof 
Li&,'  2  vols.  &  '  ConveisatiouB  on  Human 
Nature.'  8.*Home,ortheIronRnle,'3vols. 
4.  '  The  Women  of  Engknd.'  6.  '  Sons  of 
the  SoiL'  a  poem.  6.  '  The  Daucditers  of 
England.*  7.  'The  Wives  of  England.' 
8.  'The Mothers  of  England.*  0. 'Family 
Secrets,'  3  vols.  10.  '  A  Sununer  and  a 
Winter  in  the  I^reneee.'  11.  *A  Vmoe 
from  the  Vintage.^  12. '  Pictures  of  Private 
Life.'  la  "Die  Young  Ladies'  Header.' 
14.  'Look  to  the  End,*  2  vols.  16.  'The 
Island  Queen,*  a  poem.  16.  '  Temper  and 
Temperament,' 2  vols.  17.  'Prevention  better 
than  Ooxe.'  18.  'Rawdon  House.'  19.  'Fire- 
side Tales.'  2a 'Social Distinction,' 3 vols. 
2L  'My  Brother.'  S3.  'The  Beautifld  in 
Nature  and  Art'  28.  'Northern  Boses,'  8 
vols.  24.'£ducationofOhaTaoter.'  26.'Eda- 
cation  of  the  Heart.'  36.  'The  Monung  Gall, 
a  table-book  of  Litoature  and  Art,'  4  vols. 

rM*inoir  of  Bev.William  !E31ia,  hy  his  bod,  John 
E.  Ellis,  1878 ;  Begisterttf  Hissionariee.  &c.,  of  the 
London  Misnonaiy  Sooiety,  by  J.  O.  Whitefaoase, 
1888.]  W.  o.  a 
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ELLIS,  WUJJAM  (1800-1881),  eoono- 
mist,  WW  born  inJanoOTlSOO.  Uu  father, 
Aiuuew  Ellis  Ellis,  an  underwriter  at  Lloyd's, 
was  the  descendantof  a  French  refugee  family 
named  De  Veiian,  and  took  the  name  EUis 
idiortly  after  the  sou's  birtb.  His  mother  was 
MariaSophiaFano,ofItalianextractioii.  He 
was  educated  at  a  school  in  Bromley,  and  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  became  his  flaUier's  as- 
nstaatat  Llo][d'8.  Inl824,onthefoandation 
of  the  Lidemnity  Marine  Insurance  Comp&n  v, 
he  became  aaaistant-underwriter.  Inlw7he 
was  appointed  chief  manager  of  compan;^, 
and  held  that  position  for  many  ^ears,  until 
on  his  retirement  he  was  elected  director.  He 
was  a  moet  energetic  and  successful  man  of 
buuness,  nerer  taking  a  holiday  for  thirty 
year&  BefonndtimejhoweTer^towritem^^ 
Boohg  and  take  an  aettv  part  in  twmhing.  Ba 
was  intereated  in  eoonomie  speeulatians,  and 
vuned  the  Utilitarian  Sodety  formed  by  John 
Stuart  Mill,  a  body  never  exceeding  ten  in 
number,  and  lasting  only  from  the  winter  of 
]822-Stol826.  HisfeUow-membersinoluded 
William  Eytou  Tooke,  son  of  the  economical 
writer,  and  John  Arthur  Roebuck.  He  joined 
Mill  in  another  informal  club  for  the  mecus- 
sion  of  economic  questions  about  1825-80, 
and  was  one  of  those  who  '  originated  new 
speculations.'  Ellis  was  through  life  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  of  economists  led  by  Mill, 
and  became  conspicuous  for  what  Mill  calls 
his '  apostolic  «zertioas  for  the  improrement 
of  edueatbn.'  He  was  especially  impressed 
by  the  importance  of  teaching  political  eco- 
nomy to  children.  He  endeavoured  to  en- 
ioxoe  this  theoi?  with  great  sin)|dicity  and 
earnestness,  both  in  wnting  and  practice. 
Li  1846  he  tried  a  conversation  class  upoA 
economic  sabjecta  in  a  British  school.  His 
success  encouraged  him  to  form  a  class  of 
schoolmasters.  In  1848  he  founded  tJie  first 
BirkbeeksphooL  In  1862he  had  founded  fire 
of  these  schools  at  his  own  expense,  naming 
them  after  Geoige  Birkbeck  [q.  v.]  At  one 
time  there  were  ten  of  these  scnoou.  He  ap- 
point«d  trustees  and  provided  endowment, 
but  only  two  now  remain  (1888).  The  Peck- 
ham  school  had  at  one  time  eight  hundred 
pupils.  He  afterwards  helped  to  found,  and 
was  a  flovemor  of,  the  school  of  the  Middle- 
dasB  Corporaticm,  to  which  he  contributed 
munifioently  until  his  death.  Attherequest 
of  the  prince  consort  he  gave  lectures  to  the 
royal  children  at  Buckingham  Palace.  Some 
lectures  written  by  him  were  read  in  several 
towns  at  the  expense  of  brougham.  He  wrote 
a  series  of  text-books  for  the  advancement  of 
his  favourite  science.  The  best  known  was 
'Leesons  op  the  Phenomena  of  Industrial 
Life,  edited  1^  Dean  Dawes. 


His  chief  works  are :  1.  '  Outlines  of  So- 
cial Economy,*  1848.  2.  'Education  as  a 
means  of  Preventing  Destitution,'  1861.  3. '  A 
Layman's  Gontributaon  to  the  Knowledge 
and  Practice  of  Rdigion  in  Common  Life,' 
1867  (really  an  exposition  of  economical 
principles).  4.  '"Where  most  we  look  for 
the  further  Prevention  of  Crime?'  1857. 
6.  'Philo-Socrates' (a  series  of  papers),  1861. 
6. '  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Social 
Sciences,'  1863  (a  lecture  at  University  Col- 
lege). 7.  *  Thoughts  on  the  Future  of  the 
Human  Race,'  1666.  8.  'What  stops  the 
Way?  or  the  two  great  difficulties,'^  1868. 
EUis  alsoomitributedtheartiele  upon '  Marine 
Insurance  'to  the  first  edition  of  McCnUoch's 
'  Commenaal  Dictionary.'  Some  of  his  books 
have  been  translated  and  two  of  them  were 
introduced  intotheprim^  schools  in  France. 
He  died,  aged  81,  on  18  Feb.  1881.  He 
married  m  1825  Mary,  third  daiurhter  of  the 
historian  Sharon  Tumw.  She  mod  in  187(^ 
and  he  survived  his  two  sons. 

[Ethel  E.  Ellis's  Memoir,  1 888 ;  E.  E.  BlyHi's 
Life.  1889  ;  Ximaa,  28  Feb.  1881 ;  AthBnmua, 
1881,  pt.  L  p.  m;  Good  Wofds  for  Ax«itA 
1881 ;  J.  S.  MiU's  Aatohiography,  pp.  81,  121, 
125  ;  W.  Rogers's  RemioisceiioeB  (1888),  p.  86 ; 
Batn'a  James  Mill.  Dp.  182.  S89,  392 ;  Wal- 
ford's  iDSurance  GydopMlia;  art.  bj  8«oige 
Combe  [q.  t.1  ia  wsstmioater  Berisv  for  Jnly 
1852.] 

ELLIS,  WYNNE  (1790-1876),  picture 
collector,  boo,  of  Thianas  E^lis,  by  ElirsF 
bethOrdway  of  BaTkway,^rtfbiduire,wa8 

horn  at  Oundle,  Northamptonshire,  in  July 
1790,  and  after  receiving  a  good  education 
came  to  London.  Li  1813  he  became  a  haber- 
dasher, hosier,  and  mercer  at  16  Ladgat« 
StirSet,  city  of  London,  where  he  gradiuUy 
created  the  lanest  ailk  business  in  Xiondon, 
adding  house  tonouse  as  opportunity  occurred 
of  pumiasing  the  property  around  him,  and 
passing  from  the  retad  to  a  wholesale  busi- 
ness in  1880.  Afterhisretirementin  1871  his 
firm  assumed  the  title  of  John  Howell  &  Co. 

In  1831  he  withdrew  his  candidature  for 
the  aldermanic  ward  of  Castle  Baynard  to 
contest  the  pudiamentaxy  xepiesentation  of 
Leioeetar.  Asan  adTancedlioeral  he  satfor 
Leicestei  ftom  4  Hay  1831  to  29  Dec.  1834, 
and  again  from  22  March  1839  to  23  July 
1847.  He  was  an  advocate  for  the  total  re- 
peal ef  the  com  laws,  of  free  trade  generally, 
of  reform  in  bankruirt^,  and  of  nuter  free- 
dom in  the  law  of  partnership.  In  the  com- 
mitteesof  the  House  of  Commons  he  exercised 
ooDsiderable  influence.  He  was  a  J.P.  both 
for  Hertfordshire  and  Kent,  end  was  pricked 
to  serve  as  sheriff  for  the  latter  county,  but 
was  excused  in  consideration  of  his  harin^ 
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discharged  correspondingduties  for  Hertford- 
shire  m  1861-2.  He  purchased  the  manor  of 
Ponsbome  Pork,  Hertfordshire,  in  1836,  but 
add  it  in  May  1876.  He  also  owned  Tanker- 
ton  Tower.nearCanterbury.  Hehadan  intense 
dislike  to  bettings  horseracing,  and  gambling, 
though  he  was  a  lover  of  manly  sports.  He 
made  an  extensive  collection  of  ancient  and 
modem  pictures,  many  of  wltich  are  described 
in  Waagen's' Treasures  of  Art,' ii.  293-8.  He 
married  in  1814HaTy  Maria,  datu^terof  John 
Ehnitb  of  Lincoln.  Shediedinl872,  and  was 
buried  in  a  mansoleam  designed  by  Barry,  and 
boiltinWhitstsblechnrchvard.  Near  this  her 
husband  sodn  after  erected  almshouses  to  her 
memory.  He  died  at  his  residence,  90  Ga- 
dogan  Place,  Sloane  Street,  London,  20  Nov. ' 
1875,  and  was  buried  with  his  wife  at  "Whit- 
stable.  By  his  will  he  left  very  numerous 
legacies  to  charitable  and  religious  institu- 
tions, including  60,000/.  to  the  tnutees  of  the 
Sbneon  Fond.  His  personalty  was  proved 
under  600,000/.  on  8  Jan.  1876.  Hi*  ancient 
pictures,  402  in  number,  he  left  to  the  English 
nation,  but  of  these  the  trustees  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  selected  only  44.  which  have 
since  been  exhilnted  as  tna  Wynne  EUis 
collection.  The  remainder  of  tiuse  andent 
petnxei,  with  bit  modem  pictures,  mter- 
colour  dxawingSfporeelahi,  decoialive  fimti- 
tvze, marbles,  &c.,  were  disposed  ofatCfluriatie, 
Manson,  &  wood's  in  five  dayt^  sale  in  May, 
June,  and  July  1876,  when  tiie  total  ivoceeas 
were  66,098/.  2b.  Sd.  In  the  sale  of  6  May 
Oainsboron^'s  portrait  of  Elizabeth,  duchess 
of  Devonshire,  was  purchased  by  Thomas  Ag- 
new  &  Sons  for  10,605/.  The  Agnews  ex- 
hilnted the  painting  at  their  rooms,  89b  Old 
Bond  Street,  London,  where  on  the  night  of 

26  May  the  canvas  was  cut  out  and  stolen. 
It  was  finally  recovered  in  Chicago  in  1901 
and  purchased  by  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 

rWarehawemen  and  Drapers'  Tiad«  Jounuil, 

27  Hov.  1875,  p.  818, 11  Dec.  p.  041,  and  26  Dec. 
p.  MO;  Illustrated  Loodon  News,  8  Jan.  1876, 
pp.  88,  87.  88  nitb  portrait,  18  May,  p.  47fi, 
*20  Hay,  p.  000,  8  June,  p.  660;  TiioM, 
26  Nor.  1878,  6,  8.  19,  22,  27,  29  May,  20  June. 
18  and  10  July  1870;  Cqskuu's  Hertfurdshire 
(1874),  ii.  part  iii.  271 ;  Anuaal  Begister,  1870, 
p.  402,  sod  Chronidt,  p.  61.]  G-.  0.  B. 

ELLISTON,  HENRY  TWI8ELT0N 
(1801  P-18d4),  musical  composer  and  invent- 
or, bom  in  or  about  1801,  was  the  second 
son  of  Robert  'William  EUiston  [q.  v.],  and 
resided  daring  most  of  his  life  at  Leaming- 
ton, where  his  father  had  formerly  leased  the 
theatre.  Having  decided  on  adopting  music 
as  his  profeBrion,  he  xeoeiTed  a  oanm  train- 
ing, and  became  a  sound  theoretical  musi- 
cian, andan  able  perfbnner  on  the  <agan  and 


several  other  instruments.  On  his  iatiier 
neeenting  an  oi^n  to  the  parish  church  ot 
Leamineton,  Elliston  was  elected  oi^^aniet, 
and  held  the  poet  tiU  his  death.  Int£s  sab- 
sequent  enlargement  of  the  organ  he  ezhiluted 
consdemble  mechanical  ingi^nuity,  and  in- 
vented a  transposing  piano  on  a  new  and 
rimpleplan.  Hewae an earlymsaBberaftlie 
choral  society  of  Tiffliiitti|gti*nj  and  wlulBb  he 
was  aaamnated  with  it  tba  society  produced 
Hie  *  MjBB^ah '  and  odier  ftmt  woiub  dvnag 
a  three  days'  muucal  festmd.  Elliston  him- 
self bttilt  the  music  hall  in  Bath  Street.  With 
his  brother  William,  who  emigrated  to  Aua* 
tralia,  he  established  the  Ooonty  lifamiy. 
During  the  time  that  he  and  his  brot^  were 
in  partnership  they  gave  •oncerts  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  Snbwqaendy  Elliston  was 
leasee  of  the  royal  assembly  rooms.  BeycMd 
some  admired  church  services  he  eompoeed 
littla  In  September  1868  he  was  appomted 
librarian  of  the  freepublic  Hbra^  at  Leaaning- 
ton.  HediedatIjBamin|^£DAprill6M» 
aged  68,  and  was  buried  m  the  cenusteiy. 

[Gent.  Hag.  8rd  ser.  xri.  807-8.]      Q.  0. 

ELLISTON,  ROBERT  WILLIAM 
(1774- X8SI;,  actor,  was  bom  7  April  1774  in 
Orange  Street,  Bloomsbury,  where  hia  ikther. 
Bobe^  ElUston,  who  sulweqaently  Tenunred 
to  Charies  Street,  Lonv  Acre,  was  in  business 
as  a  watchmaker.  His  grandfather  was  a 
farmer  at  Oedgrave,  near  Orford,  Sufiblk. 
Robert  Elliston  the  cuder  was  a  man  of  indo* 
lent  habits  andlowpnrsuits,  and  the  charm 
of  the  education  01  his  son  at  6t.  PaiiTs 
School,  London,  devolved  upon  his  brother, 
William  Elliston,  LL.D.,  master  of  Sidney 
College^  Oambriiize.  The  youth,  who  passed 
his  hohdays  in  Cambrid^  with  his  uncle, 
Dr.  EUiston,  or  with  his  uncle  by  mar- 
riage, the  Rev.  Thomas  Martyn,  professor 
of  Dotany  at  Sidney  OoUege,  was  mtended 
for  the  church.  While  at  school  about  1790 
at  an  evening  academy  kept  by  a  Madame 
Gotterille,  at  which  he  atndied  FVendi,  he 
made  in  a  private  building  a  species  of  his- 
trionic essay,  playing  Pyrrnus  in  '  lite  Di»- 
tressed  Mother,'  to  the  Fhcenix  of  Obarlee 
Mathews,  and  Chsmont  in  'The  CVphan.' 
More  ambitious  efibrts  fbllowed  at  the  Ly- 
ceum Rooms,  where  he  enacted  ToungNor- 
val,  Pierre,  and  other  characters  in  tragedy. 
Early  in  1791  he  ran  away  from  home  wiUi 
an  introduction  to  Dimond,  manager  of  the 
Bath  Theatre.  Fail  ing  to  obtain  an  engage- 
ment he  accepted  a  situation  as  clerk  to  a 
lottery  office.  On  14  Aprill791,accordingto 
Genest,  who  describes  him '  as  ayoung gentle 
man,  us  first  appeannce  om  any  ttam/  he 
T^ayed  IVesael  in '  Richard  HI '  at  the  Bath 
toteatre.  This  dutracter  he  repeated  with  die 
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saim  oompaaT  at  BiiBtoI  on  the  26th.  On  the 
28th  he  acted  at  Bath  Arnragua  in  '  Gym- 
beLine.'  Baymond  fixes  his  fixst  imteaiance  at 
31  April  1792  (XtA^£ttiMM,LS9).  An 
^gra^^emant  was  then  aeoqrtied  from  Tate 
Willdnflon  of  the  York  eiicuit,  and  EUiston 
appeared  at  Leeds  in  1792asDorila8  in  'M»- 
Tope.'  IMaaatisfled  with  the  paita  assigned 
him,  he  apolc^ised  for  his  escapade  to  Dr.  El- 
liston, and  was  taken  back  into  &Tonr.  In 
May  1793  he  tetnmed'to  London  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Farmer  and  Gecffge 
Steerens,  by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  in- 
troduced to  John  Kemble,  who,  July  1798, 
with  the  idea  of  giving  him  an  engagement 
at  Dmiy  Lane,  recommended  him  to  study 
Borneo.  As  the  new  theatre  was  not  ready, 
EUiston  napveared  at  Bath  26  Sept.  1793 
in  Romeo,  ttonow  sprsng  into  &Tour.  play- 
ing at  Bath  or  Bristol  a  large  munoer  of 
chaiaoten  in  tia^y  and  eomikfy •  In^th 
Elliston  eloped  wxtb  and  married,  abowt  June 
1796,  a  Bliss  ^""^'^^i  a  teacher  of  dancing, 
brwhom  he  had  a  la^  &niilyf  and  who,  m 
tbfi  height  of  his  success,  oontmoed  her  oc- 
cupation. On  26  June  l799t  hy  permission 
of  l)imond,  to  whom  he  was  engaged  for 
three  years,  Elliston  made  what  was  probably 
his  first  appearance  in  London,  playing  at  the 
Haymar^t,  under  Oolman,  Octavian  m '  The 
Mountaineers,'  and  Vapour  in  Prince  Hoare'a 
musical  £srce  '  My  Qrandmother.'  '  The  Iron 
Chest,'  the  &ilure  of  which  at  Orury  Lane, 
12  Much  1796,  had  elicited  Colman's&mous 
Tpeitoa  attacking  Eemble,  was  revived  at 
the  Hayzuadnt  39  Aug.,  -wbeai  EUiston  ob- 
tuned  warm  zecognitkm  in  Bjemble*e  cha- 
racter of  Sir  Edward  Mortimer.  He  also 
played  Romea  On  21  Sept.  1796  (Rit- 
Hon>,  1797)  at  Gorent  Oaraen,  still  per- 
mission of  Dimond,  he  appeared  for  one  night 
only  as  Shera  in  *The  Jew,'  At  the  same 
,  tKHue  he  played  Young  Norval  and  Philaster. 
The  curious  arrangement  by  which  Dimond 
of  Bath  aUowedhim  to  appear  in  London 
once  a  fiartnight  subjected  the  actor  to  some 
ridicule.  Bath  remained  his  headquarters, 
all  the  leadingbusiness  being  gxaduaUy  as- 
signed him.  SepUyed  by  command  before 
QetTOft  m  at  'Windsor,  and  also  appeued 
at  ^T^moutfa,  where  by  pUying  (m  the  Tioliu 
h»  awoke  the  Idng^  who  in  w  afternoon  had 
ntized  into  tiie  zoyalbox  and  ftUen  aalaap. 
Be  also  delivraed  atWdls  andalaawhere  an 
entertainment  with  song%  Scc^  written  for 
him  Thomas  Dibdin.  Bniing his  frequent 
visits  to  London  he  had  become  a  member  of 
Mveral  clubs  and  acquired  habits  of  gambling 
and  dissipation.  During  the  recess  at  Bath 
he  mana^^  the  bid  all  theatres  at  Wells  and 
Shepton  Mallet.  Having  vaiulj  taken  some 


st^  towards  obtaining  a  patent  for  a  new 
litmdoa  tiieatr^  and  made  a  fruitless  wpU- 
oation  to  Uie  viea-chancdlor  of  Oxford 
permission  to  open  a  theabe  in  that  aty,  he 
accepted  an  engagement  from  OolmaQ  at  the 
Haymarket,  at  which  house  he  appeared 
16  May  1808  in  '  No  Prelude,*  which  Qeneet 
assigns  to  Elliston  and  Waldron,  and  in '  Hie 
Jew'  as  Sheva,  Ids  old  associate  Mathews 
making  as  Jabu  his  first  appearance  in  Lon- 
don. At  the  Haymarket  he  played  during 
the  summer  seasons  of  1803, 1804, 1806,  and 
1811.  His  ddbnt  at  Drury  Lane  took  place 
20  Sept.  1804  as  Bolla  in  'Pixarro.'  He 
remuned  a  member  of  the  Druxy  Lane  com- 
pany until  1809^retomed  to  it  1812-16  and 
sgam  1819-26.  During  the  period  last  named 
he  was  leasee  and  manager  of  the  theatre, 
from  which  in  1628  he  retired  mined.  His 
chazactera  indnded  most  leading  parts  in  tiie 
aneient  and  modem  repertories  of  the  two 
theatres.  Among  the  many  original  parts  in 
works  by  Dimond,  Dibdin,  Kenney,  and  otiier 
dramatists  ha  pUyed  at  Drury  Lane,  the 
most  important  are  Fitzharding  in  Tobin's 
*The  Ourfew,'  19  Feb.  1807,  and  Lothair 
in  '  Adelgitha,'  by  *  Monk '  Lewis,  30  April 
1807.  So  great  was  the  populari^  of  EUis- 
ton that  M  was  compelled  tot  his  benefit, 
10  Sept.  1804,  to  take  the  King's  Theatre, 
and  the  public  breaking  through  aU  obstacles 
rushed  in  without  paying,  and  crowded  the 
house  in  sll  parts,  including  the  stage  (Oiru 
lov,  Ilistory  qf  tJte  Theatre*  of  Lcmdon,  iii. 
65-7).  At  the  close  of  the  season  of  1808-9 
at  Imiry  Lane  EUiston  entered  upon  the 
management  of  the  Royal  Circus,  which  ha 
subsequantlT  called  the  Surrey  Theatre.  At 
the  tune  iran  the  theatre  opened,  Easter 
1809,  EUiston  was  engaged  with  the  Drury 
Lane  company,  then,  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  01  their  theatre  by  &e,  playing  at 
the  Lyceum.  He  did  not  appear  accordioffty 
at  the  ^nrrvf  until  16  June  180^  when  ne 
played  Macbeath  in  a  burletta  founded  on 
the '  Beggar's  Opera,'  itself  a  burlesque.  The 
next  perrarmance  was  as  Macbeth,  in  a  bur- 
l^ta  on  that  tragedy.  The  foUowing  sesson, 
the  theatre  having  been  couTerted  into  the 
SurrOT,  Miss  Sallv  Booth  [q.  v.]  in>peaied  in 
a  bnnetta  founded  on  the '  Beaux'  Stratagem,' 
in  which  EUiston  was  Archer.  While  the 
house  was  closed  Elliston  meanwhile  had  un- 
dertaken the  management  of  the  theatres  at 
Manchester  and  Birmingham,  and  had  opened 
in  1811,  in  John  Street,  Brittol,  a  'Literary 
Assodation'  connected  with  a  shop  for  the 
sale  of  secondhand  books.  A  bloodless  duel 
with  De  Camp  the  actor  belongs  to  Sep- 
tember 1812.  On  19  April  1818,  while  stiU 
zeUuning  the  Suney,  he  opened,  under  the 
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title  of  Uttle  Broiy  Lane,  the  Olympic  Pa>- 
vilion,  which  in  the  fbUowiDg  month  wu 
closed  bj  order  of  the  lord  chamberlain.  In 
December  it  was  reopened  as  the  Olympic. 
EUiaton  also  managed  for  a  season  the  Leices- 
ter theatre,  and  andertook  other  theatrical  i 
or  qoad^ihMtrical  speoolations.  When  the 
new  theatre  in  OmryLane  reopened  10  Oct. 
1813,  Elliston  tpoke  Byron's  prologue  and 
acted  Hamlet.  After  refusing  the  mana^ 
ment  of  Dnupr  Lane,  which  ww  oftnd  him 
by  the  committee,  he  secured,  in  a  competi- 
tion with  Kean,  Dibdin,  Arnold,  and  others, 
the  leeseeah^  of  the  house.  His  managemeDt 
was  spirited  He  made  at  the  outset  an 
aj^Ucation  to  Mrs.  Siddous,  who  reAised  to 
be  drawn  from  her  retirement,  engaged,  in 
addition  ,  to  other  actors,  Eean,  Pope,  Hol- 
land, Bowton,  Munden,  Harley,  Ozlwrry, 
Enight,  Brahflin,  Mr*.  West,  Mn.  Egerton, 
Mre.  GloTer,  Miss  Kelly,  Mrs.  Edvm,  and 
lubeeqnontly  liladame  Vestris,  and  applied 
for  dramas  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Maturin,  and 
other  authors  of  repute.  Drury  Lane  opened 
midar  EUiston's  mantgemflnt,  4  Oct.  1819» 
with  'Wnd  Oats,'iu  which  be  pla-nd  Bover. 
Eean  during  the  season  appealed  for  Uie  first 
time  as  Lear  and  Jaffier;  TcrrioBS  of  nofels 
of  Soottwere  produced,  uid  Madame  Vestris 
obtained  a  sucoess  in  the  revival  oi  'Don 
GHoranni'inXiOiidon.  After  closing  8  July 
1820,  the  theatm  leopaned  16  Ang.  for  a 
fltties  of  fiuewell  perfinmances  of  Eean  before 
that  actor's  departure  to  America,  and  did 
not  finally  dose  until  16  Sept.  The  principal 
event  of  the  following  season  was  the  pro- 
duction, S6  April  1821,  in  the  foce  of  much 
oppoution,  of  Lord  Byron's '  Marino  Faliero.' 
Towards  the  close  of  the  season,  whioh  lasted 
thro^[htheaummer,Eeanreappeared.  Young 
was  engaged  in  18SE2-3,  and  Macready,  who 
appeared  as  Virginius,  in  1823-4.  Eeaa  also 
mayed  occasionally,  but  many  causes  com- 
bined to  render  his  appearances  casual  and 
uu)ertun.  ToElliston'sengagementofOIaik- 
son  Stanfield  and  David  Itoberts  Drury  Lane 
owed  the  reputation  for  somery  it  long  en- 
At  the  close  of  the  season  1825- 
EUiston,  unable  to  meet  the  claims  of 
the  committee  of  Drury  Lane,  was  CMnpelled 
to  resign  the  theatre,  the  manageonent  of 
which  was  for  a  time  entrusted  to  his  son, 
and  on  10  Dec.  1826  he  appeared  as  a  bank- 
rupt Mrs.  Elliston  had  cBed  1  April  1821 
in  her  forty-sixth  year,  and  been  buried  in 
St  Gecnge^  borial-gTonnd,  Bayswater.  In 
Jannaiy  1^  Elliston  had  an  e^leptio  aei^ 
mm.  A  second  attack,  the  nature  m  which 
u  not  defined,  left  him,  in  August  1826, '  a 
helpless,  decrepit,  tottering  old  man'  (Z^fe  by 
BinosD).  On  11  May  1826  he  appeased  at 


Drury  Lane  as  Falstaff  in  the  *  First  Fart  of 
King  Henry  IV.'  He  showed  signs  of  ex- 
haustion, and  in  the  fifth  act  fell  fiat  oa  the 
stage.  Tliis  was  his  last  appearance  at  Drury 
Lane.  After  quitting  uus  house  Elliston 
i  became  once  more  lessee  of  the  Surrey,  at 
which  he  aroeared  Whit-Monday  1827  as 
'The  ThreeSingleBj'i^i^inga  cri^e  dmtao- 
ter,  in  which  he  was  m  tnnis  a  collegiaOf  ,ft 
Frenehman,aiidafooL  Ealstaffandothttoha- 
nwten  followed,  the  nsult  beiiwfinaacialfy 
successful.  The  engagement  oiT.  P.  Gooke 
and  themoduction m  1829  of  Doii|^  Jet^ 
rold's  '  Black-Eyed  Susan '  were  features  in 
his  management  of  the  Surrey.  At  this  time 
he  had  reoovered  a  portion  of  his  old  siHiits, 
and  was  still '  the  wet  comedian  of  his  dar.' 
His  health  was,  however,  diattered..  On 
24  June  18S1  he  nla^  Sheva  in  'The  Jew,' 
and  stmg^ed  with  difficulty  through  the  Chi- 
rac ter.  THiis  was  hia  last  performance.  He 
had  an  apo[deotic  seizure6  July  18Sl,and(m 
the  8th,  at  6.80  a.m.,  at  Great  Surrey  Stxeet, 
BladrfriaTB,  he  died.  EUiaton  is  buried  in  a 
Tanlt  in  St.  Jttbu't  Ghnnh,  Waterioo  Soed. 
A  mailile  slab^  widi  a  Latin  epita^  his 
•on-in-law,  I^didas  Tom.  waa  placed  in  Ai^ 
goat  1888  on  the  south  siae  (tf  the  ohurdk. 

Few  acton  have  ooeupieda  more  important 
plaoa  than  Elliston,  and  fow  have  euibited 
more  diverufled  talent  <v  a  mwe  pervlttuig 
indindualtty.  XntikemutthewaaaaAonssfc, 
well-meaning  man.  His  weakness  in  the 
|iresence  of  tem^tion  led  him  into  terrible 
irregolaritiee ;  bis  animal  spirits  and  habits 
of  intoxication  combined  made  him  the  heeo 
of  the  most  i^eposterous  adventures ;  and  hie 
assumption  of  dignity,  and  Iiis  marvellone 
system  of  puffing,  oast  upon  one  of  the  first 
m  aotoTB  a  reputation  not  for  from  that  ni 
a  'charlatan.'  In  his  management  of  Drmy 
Lane  he  aoqnired  the  respect  of  a  pixtion  at 
least  of  hia  eontemporaries,  the  general  es^ 
mate  being  that  he  sacrificed  his  own  fortane, 
which  he  states  in  a  note  to  the  jvefoce  to '  The 
Flying  Dutchman '  to  have  been  80,00(M.,  to 
the  interests  of  the  proprietors,  by  whom  he 
was  treated  with  ingratitude.  It  was  in  the 
managementof  minor  and  ^vincial  theatrse, 
into  which  he  recUeesly  plunged,  that  he 
pla^^  the  {veposterous  or  divuting  pranks 
which  cling  to  his  memory.  Pages  might 
be  filled  with  the  record  of  his  pretension^ 
and  his  absurdities.  His  merits  as  an  actor 
cannot  be  challenged.  The  rh^sody 'Tothe 
Shade  of  Elliston,'  begmninff  •  JoTonsest  of 
onoe  embodied  ^iiita,'^and  tlie  praise  of  hi* 
various  performances,  are  among  tiis  most 
fsmiUar  of  Lam  Vs  ntteranoes  oonoerniag  tiie 
stage.  Leigh  Hunt  daeUm  Elliston  'the 
only  genius  that  has  approached  that  great 
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m&n  (Gtanick)  in  oiuTeisaUt^  of  imitatioa/ 
and  speaks  of  htm  (1807)  as  'the  second  trage- 
dian on  the  Btage,  and  the '  best  loTer  on  the 
BUtge  both  in  tn^edy  and  comedy.'  Macready, 
'  as  he  is  of  piaise  to  rivals,  in  giving 
ft  striJd^  aoeonut  ol  EUiBton's  last  perfoim- 
anee  at  unay  Lane  (Seminueaues,  i.  307 -8), 
mritM  a  high  enoonunm  of  his  venatility  and 
power.  ^Hu' London  ICagaaine  and  Theatri- 
cal ^quiaitor/iii.  616,  says  his  oomic  genias 
was  irresistible.  It  was  the  veiy  apotneoais 
of  fun,  sworn  brother  '  to  all  firoUcBomeness,' 
but  adda  that  in  his  later  jeais  he  had  fallen 
into '  a  eoarse  buffi>onery  of  manner ; '  and 
B^ron  savB  he  could  conceive  nothing  better 
than  Ellifiton  in  gentlemanljr  oomedy  and  in 
some  parte  of  tragedh^.  Vapid  in  *  The  Dra- 
matigt/  DoTUiourt,  Charles  Surface,  Rover  in 
'  Wild  Oats,'  and  Ranger  in  the  <  SuBpieiona 
HoBband,'  are  a  few  01  the  comic  characters 
inwhichhehadnoequaL  Among  his  serious 
parts  the  best  were  Hamlet,  Ore^ea,  Romao, 
Hotspur,  Amiutor.  In  addition  to 'No  Pre- 
l«da  '  before  meutdoned  Elliaton  wrote  the 
'  Venetaui  Outlaw,'  8vo,  1806,  acted  at  Smiy 
Lane  28  April  1606,  the  anthro  pli^ing  the 
pert  of  A^valdi  It  is  dedicated  nom  Eilia- 
Bton'e  residence,  13  North  Street,  Weatmm- 
ster,  to' the  king,  is  &irly  worhmanlihe,  and 
is,  aooordin^  to  a  postscript  by  fiUiston  to  the 
printed  option,  an  adaptation  of  Abelin's '  Le 
wand  Bandit  on  I'Homme  k  trois  Masques,'  a 
i^eceplayed  attheBoke's  Theatre,  Bnmswick. 
He  wrote  a  pre^iace  to  the '  flyiiw  Dutchman, 
or  tiie  Spectral  Ship,'  a  three-act  drama  played 
at  the  Borrey,  and  included  in  the  third  vt>- 
Innw  of  Richardson's  *  New  Minor  Theatre,' 
ISmo,  1^,  at  seq.,  *»A  letters,  one  of 
them  being  a  rejdy  to  a  menurial  to  the  lord 
ehunbflgrlain  against  the  (Hympic  and  the 
Sans  Psreil  theatres,  presented  by  the  mau- 
uaments  of  DnoT  Lan«  andOovent  Qarden. 
Theee  ue  printed  in  octavo,  London,  1618, 
with  Ihe  memorial,  and  are  in  the  Britaah 
Musenmnnder'DnOTLane.'  An  acting  edi- 
tion of '  Ooriolanus,'  Lond<Mi,  1830,  is  said  to 
be  altered  by  R.  W.  EUiBton.  A  preface  to 
Poole's '  Married  and  Single,'  8vo,  1834,  con- 
tains an  attack  upon  him.  No.  2  in  the  Ma- 
thews collection  of  paintings  at  the  Ghtmek 
C3uh  is  a  portrait  b^  ^^^"7  Singleton,  R.  A., 
ofEllistOBasOctavianin'TheMountaineers.' 
Mathews,  in  the 'Oatalogue,' writes,  'A  mmt 
ftseinadng,  briUiant  actor.'  Other  portruts 
hj  DeWiktey  as  Duke  Azann  in*The  Honeys 
moon,'  andbyHarlowa  show  him  ahandaome, 
farisht-lot^dngman.  HeiBoha^edwithbmng 
a  little  of  a  top,  bat  was  a  good  conversa- 
tionalist, and  without  being  witty  had  a  fond 
of  humour.  He  had  a  gift  of  iacile  oratorv 
lAieh  he  frequently  ahused.  On  the  stzength 


of  this  he  contemplated  at  different  times 
entering  parliament  and  the  church.  His 
habit  of  addressing  the  public  frequently 
with  most  mendacious  mtentions  sulrieoted 
him  to  much  well-deserved  ridicule.  Those 
flKtravaganees  which  most  embroiled  him 
with  a  portitm  of  the  public  w«re  forgiven 
htm  by  another  portion  as  due  to  wayward- 
ness of  humour  ratiuer  than  any  other  cause. 
Among  the  contents  of  a  curiositv  shop  was 
oncapreserredaseriesofhiB  canceUedcheqo^ 
issued  while  manager  of  Drury  Lane.  The 
progressrre  unsteadiness  and  illegibility  of 
the  writing  famished  a  curious  commentary 
on  the  dnmken  habits  of  the  writer. 

[RajmoDd's  M emoin  of  EUiston,  2  voIb.  1 845 ; 
Oanest^  Account  of  the  St^e ;  Moore's  Life  of 
Byroo,  1823;  Sbkar,  Reed,  and  Jones's  Bio- 
gnphia  Cramatica ;  Matbem's  Aneodotea  of 
Actors;  Sir  F.  PolIodc*8  Uacready's  Bemini- 
BeencBB  ;  V ew  Monthly  Ibgasine  ;  Loud<m 
MBganne ;  Monthlv  Mirror ;  Theatriesl  Liqniti- 
bx,  pasnm;  Leign  Hun^B  CriticBl  Bii»a  on 
the  PiarformBrs  of  Uie  Loodon  Theatres  j  (SurlM 
liuaVsWorks;  ThomasDibdia'sBeminueenoM; 
Hazlitt's  Criticisms  and  Dramatic  EsBays  on  the 
Eoglish  Stage.]  J.  K. 

BLLMAN,  JOHN  (175a-1882),  agricul- 
turist, the  son  of  Richard  and  E^abeth  Ell- 
man,  was  bom  at  Hartfield,  Sussex,  17  Oct. 
1703.  His  father,  who  was  a  farmer,  re- 
moved to  Glynde  in  1761,  and  on  his  dea^ 
in  1780,  lUlman  sneceeded  to  his  fann,  whidb 
under  his  management  quickly  assumed  a 
position  second  to  none  in  the  county.  He 
turned  his  attention  particularly  to  improv- 
ing the  breed  of  Soimidown  sheep,  and  1^ 
cnsAilsrieetion  of  animals  tat  breeding  po^ 
poses  oht^ned  soeh  snooessfiil  results  that, 
m  s^te  of  mnch  jealousy  and  detraction,  he 
Ailly  estaUidiedttie  hiriimeritsof  the  South- 
down breed,  which  bivd  before  been  soarcely 
recognised.  Unlike  his  rival  Robert  Bakflk 
weU  (1736-1796)  [q.  v.],  Ellman  was  pei^ 
feetly  frank  and  open  dbout  his  metirads, 
and  was  alwava  ready  to  give  advice  to  any 
one  who  oared  to  ask  for  it.  Consequently, 
when  the  Bncoess  of  his  breeding  became 
lniown,his  assistance  was  eagerly  sought,  and 
among  those  who  more  frequently  visited  his 
farm  or  eoiresponded  with  him  were  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  Lord  Sa> 
merviUeywho  introduced  him  to  Geoi^  HI, 
and  Loras  Egremont,  Sligo,  DanUey,  Lon- 
donderry. Sheffield,  and  Chjcbestw.  In  1786 
he  fooaded,  together  with  Lord  Sheffield. 
Lewea  wool  fair,  and  it  was  at  hta  suggestibn 
tlut  JLordiBgrMiiont  fbrmed  the  Sussex  AgM- 
oultural  AsBociation,  for  the  improvement  ^c^ 
cattle  and  the  encouragement  of  iudustiry 
aad  skill  among  the  labouring  poor.  HeaUw 
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took  ft  leading  part  in  the  iiutitution  of  the  . 
SmithfieH  C«ttle  Show,  and  on  the  death 
of  Bidiaid  Astley  was  made  'father'  of  the 
ihow,  an  office  he  held  for  many  ^ears.  Ho 
was  a  frequent  prize-winner  both  in  London 
and  Sussex,  and  won  with  such  ease  that  he 
preeentlj  re&ained  from  exhibiting  or  with- 
drew his  sheep  while  the  judging  was  in  pro- 
gress, so  that  th^  might  not  detract  from 
the  appearance  of  the  others.  He  was  also 
Boccessful  with  his  cattle,  and  in  1819  the 
board  of  agriculture  awarded  him  the  gold 
medal  for  the  best  cultivated  farm  in  Sussex, 
in  1800  a  silver  cup  was  presented  to  him  bj 
the  landowners  of  Sussex,  and  five  years  later 
the  Duke  of  Bedfbzd  gave  him  a  uLtqt  rase 
as  a  naxk  ai  his  personal  esteem.  To  the 
board  of  agiicultuxe  Ellman  rendered  con- 
siderable service,  and  several  contributions 
hy  him  will  he  found  in  their  '  Transactions.* 
He  also  largely  ^ve  assistance  to  Arthur 
Young^  in  compihng  his  voluminoua '  Annals 
of  Agnculture,  contributed  frequently  to  the 
'Farmers*  Journal,'  and  corresponded  with 
an  agricultural  association  at  Rouen,  some  of 
lus  commumcations  to  which  were  published 
by  the  Soci6t6  d'Amilioration  des  Laines. 
He  wrote  the  article  '  Sheep '  in  Baxter's 
'  Library  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Knowledge,'  and  revised  other  papers  in  the 
same  work  Outside  of  agriculture  Ellman 
interested  himself  largely  m  county  a&iis. 
He  was  a  commianon»  of  taxesi  and  as  ex- 
penditOT  Lewes  and  Langfatiui  levels,  he 
earned  out  a  difficult  scheme  for  the  improve- 
ment of  navigation  on  the  Ouse.  The  re- 
construction of  Newhaven  harbour  was  also 
hu^y  due  to  his  energy.  Txt  his  own  vil- 
luB  of  Glynde  he  maintained  a  school  for 
li£oarers*  children  at  his  own  expense,  and 
he  refused  to  allow  the  licensing  of  any  pub- 
lic-house there.  He  strongly  insisted,  how- 
ever, on  tlw  vital  importance  of  beer  to  farm 
labourers,  and  afforaed  facilities  for  home 
brewing.  The  unmarried  labourers  in  his 
employ  he  lodged  in  his  house,  and  on  their 
marrisge  was  accustomed  to  provide  them 
widi  a  j^ot  <^  grass  land  for  a  cow  and  pig, 
sod  a  certun  amount  of  azaUe ;  but  he  was 
qpnoaed  to  any  allotment  cystem  on  a  lar^ 
seue.  "bi  1839  Ellman  retired  from  active 
woi^  and  his  celebrated  flock  was  sold  by 
auction.  The  rest  of  his  life  he  resided  al- 
ternately at  High  Cross,  Uckfield,  a  small 
estate  of  his  own,  and  in  Albion  Street,  Lewe^ 
where  he  died  on  22  Nov.  1833.  He  was  twice 
married,  first  on  27  Jan.  1783  to  Elixabeth 
Spencer,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  John,  also  a 
verysuccessfulfarmer;  secondly  toGonstantia 
Davies,  daughter  of  the  vicar  of  Qlynde,  who 
had  a  numerons  fiunily,  and  suiviTed  him. 

VOL.  Tl. 


EUman's  portrait  was  painted  by  Lonsdule 
for  presentation  to  his  wife  on  his  retirement 
from  the  farm,  and  has  been  engraved. 

[Memoir  of  EUmsn  prefixed  to  voL  ii.  of  Bax- 
ter a  Library  of  Practical  Agriculture,  4th  edit, 
ISfil ;  Lowot's  Sussex  Worthies,  p.  84;  Young's 
Annals  of  Agriculture,  passim ;  the  paper '  Glesn- 
ings  on  an  Eicnrsion  to  Lewes  Fair'  in  vol.  xviL 
contains  a  description  at  length  EUman's  im- 
jwovements  in  his  flock  and  cattle.]       A  T. 

ELLWOOD,  THOMAS  (1639-1713), 
quaker  and  friend  of  Milton,  bom  at  Crowell, 
Oxfordshire,  in  October  1639,  was  younger 
eon  of  Walter  Ellwood,  by  his  wife,l!lixabeth 
Potman, '  both  well  descended  but  of  declining 
families.'  He  had  two  usters  and  a  brother, 
aU  older  than  himeeli:  From  1612  to  1646 
the  fiunQylived  in  London.  At  seven  Thomas 
went  to  Uie  free  aehool  at  Thame  and  proved 
himself'faU  ofquxit^andfiuidof 'awag^;ish 
prank.'  He  was  removedat  an  early  age  to 
save  expense,  became  an  expert  in  all  field 
sports,  and  afterwards  reproached  himself 
with  much  thoughtless  dissipation.  But  his 
worst  crime  seems  to  have  been  an  endeavour 
to  run  a  ruffian,  who  insulted  his  father, 
through  the  body  with  a  rapier.  His  brother 
and  mother  both  died  in  his  youth.  In  the 
autnmn  of  1669  a  change  came  over  him. 
He  and  his  father  paid  a  visit  to  Isaac  Pen- 
nington, son  of  Aloerman  Isaac  Pennington, 
the  refficide,  who  lived  at  the  Grange,  Chal- 
font  St.  Peters,  Bu^inehanuhire.  Pen- 
nin^n's  wife,  Mary,  wi£m  of  Sir  William 
SpruLgett,  had  been  intimate  with  the  £11- 
woods  while  they  lived  in  London,  and  her 
daughter  Gulielma  had  often  been  Thomas's 
playmate  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Young 
Ellwood  and  his  father  found  that  the  Pen- 
ningtons  had  lately  become  quakers — a  sect 
of  which  little  had  then  been  heard.  De- 
sirous to  learn  something  of  the  quaker  doc- 
trine, a  second  visit  of  some  days'  duration 
was  paid  in  December  1659,  when  Thomas 
attended  a  quakers'  meeting  at  a  neighbour- 
ing farmhouse  and  made  the  acquamtance 
of  Edward  Burrough  [q.  v.]  and  James 
,  Nayler  fq.  v.}  Burron^'a  jureaching  con- 
quered Ellwood,  and  after  attending  a  seoond 

anakm*  meeting  at  High  Wyeomhe  he  joined 
lie  new  sect  uid  adopted  their  modes  of 
dress  and  speech.  His  ftther  stronfi^y  re- 
sented his  son's  conversion,  thrashed  him 
for  wearing  his  hat  in  his  presence,  and  kept 
him  a  prisoner  in  his  house  through  the 
winter  of  1660.  At  Esster  the  Penningtons 
managed  to  remove  him  to  Ohalfont  St. 
Peters,  where  he  staved  till  Whitsuntide. 
He  attended  quakers  meetings  with  neat 
assiduity,  and  late  in  1660  was  divine^  in- 
spired, according  to  his  own  account,  to  write 
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and  print  an  attack  on  the  established  cleray 
entitled  'An  Alann  to  the  Priests.'  He 
afterwards  visited  I^ondon  and  met  George 
Fox  the  yoanger. 

About  NovemW  1660  Ellwood  invited  a 
quaker  of  Oxfiud  named  Thomas  Loe  to 
attend  a  meeting  at  Crowell.  IjOowu  at 
the  moment  in  prison  in  Oxford  Castle,  and 
Ellwood's  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  liOTd 
Falkland,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county.  A 
party  of  horse  was  sent  to  aneBt  him ;  he 
was  taken  before  two  justices  of  the  peace  at 
Weston,  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  alle- 
(riance  and  supremacrr,  and  was  imprisoned 
for  acme  montns  at  Oxford  in  the  house  of 
the  citj  marshal,  a  linendraper  in  High 
Street  named  Galloway.  His  father  pro- 
cured his  release  and  vainly  tried  to  keep 
him  from  quakers*  meetings  for  the  future. 
In  April  1661  the  elder  Ellwood  and  his 
two  dauf^tets  1^  Orowell  to  live  in  London ; 
at  Hichaehnas  the  son  sold  by  his  father's 
diractionsBU  the  cattle  and  ousmissed  the 
servants.  For  a  time  he  lived  in  complete 
solitude.  He  often  visited  Aylesbury  gaol^ 
where  many  of  his  quaker  friends  were  in 
prison.  At  a  quakers*  meeting  held  at  Pen- 
nington's house  he  was,  for  a  second  time, 
arrested,  but  was  soon  discharmd-  For  no 
apparent  reason  he  was  immediately  after- 
wards arrested  as  a  rogue  and  vagaVond  by 
the  watch  at  Beaconsfield  while  walking 
home  from  Chalfont  St.  Peters,  bat  was  re- 
leased after  one  night's  detention. 

Eariy  in  1662  Ellwood  was  attacked  by 
smallpox,  and  on  his  recoveiT  went  to  Lon- 
don for  purposes  of  study.  His  friend  Pen- 
nington consisted  Dr.  nget  in  the  matter, 
ana  Paget  arranged  that  he  shonld  read  irith 
ihe  poet  Milton,  who  'Uved  now  a  private 
and  retired  life  in  [  Jewin  Street]  Ijondon, 
and  having  wholly  lost  his  sight  kept  always 
a  man  to  read  to  him.'  Ellwood  obtained 
lodgings  in  Aldersgate,  near  Siilton's  house, 
andwent  *  every  day  in  the  afternoon,  except- 
ing on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  sitting  oy 
[the  poet]  in  his  dining-room  read  to  him  in 
such  nooks  in  the  Latin  tongue  as  he  pleased 
to  hear  me  read.'  Milton  taught  Ellwood  the 
foreign  mode  of  pronoimciog  Latin.  After 
six  weeks'  application  Ellwood  fell  ill,  went 
to  Wycombe  to  recruit,  and  returned  in  Oc- 
tober 1662.  On  the  26th  of  that  month  he 
was  arrested  at  a  Quakers'  meeting  held  at 
the  Bull  and  Month  in  Aldenoate,  and  was 
c<mfined  till  December  in  the  old  Bridewell 
in  Fleet  Street.  At  first  he  was  so  ill  sup- 
plied with  money  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
starvation,  but  ms  father  and  the  Penning- 
tons  forwarded  him  a  few  pounds,  and  he 
made  *  nig^t  wustcoats  of  red  and  yellow 


flannel'  for  a  hosier  of  Oheapside.  On 
19  Dec.  he  was  taken  before  the  recorder  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  declined  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  was  committed  to  Newgate. 
His  plea  of  ill^al  detention  was  overroled. 
In  Newgate  he  wns '  thrust  into  the  com- 
mon side '  to  share  the  eoeaatj  of  '  the 
meanest  sort  of  felons  and  pickpockets.'  The 
unsanitary  condition  of  the  jmson  caused  the 
death  of  a  quaker,  one  of  Ellwood's  many 
companions.  At  the  inquest  the  foreman  of 
the  jury  expressed  deep  disgust  at  the  pri- 
soners'treatment.  EUwood  was  consequently 
removed  to  the  old  Bridewell,  where  he  lived 
under  easy  dis(u;^ine  till  his  discharge  in 
January  1662-3. 

From  that  date  till  1669  Kllwood  resided 
with  the  Penningtons  as  Latin  tutor  to  their 
young  children,  and  he  managed  their  estates 
in  Kent  and  Sussex.  He  consented  to  the 
sale  of  Orowell  by  his  father,  and  thus  ao- 
quired  a  little  ready  money.  In  June  1665 
he  hired  a  cottage  for  Muttm  at  Ghalfbnt 
St.  Giles,  where  the  poet  lived  while  the 
plague  raged  in  London.  On  1  July  he  was 
arrested  while  attending  a  quaker's  funeral  at 
Amersham,  and  spent  a  month  in  Aylesbury 
gaoL  On  his  discharge  he  paid  Milton  a 
visit,  and  the  poet  Lent  him  the  manuscript 
of  *  Paradise  Lost.'  Ellwood.  when  return- 
ing the  paper,  remariced,  'Thou  jiast  stud 
much  of  *'  Paradise  Lost,"  but  what  hast  thou 
to  say  of  "  Paradise  Found  "  P '  When  Ell- 
wood called  on  Milton  in  London  in  the 
autumn,  he  was  shown  the  second  poem, 
called 'Paradise  Hegained,' and  Milton  added, 
'  Has  is  owing  to  you,  for  you  put  it  into  my 
head  bv  the  question  you  put  to  me  at  Chal- 
font, which  before  I  had  not  thought  of.'  Pen- 
nington was  in  ivison  at  Aylesbniy  for  nine 
months  during  1665  and  16m ;  his  household 
was  broken  up,  and  Ellwood  stayed  with  his 
pupils  at  Aylesbury,  Bristol,  ana  Amersham. 
From  13  Umch  1665^  till  25  June  Ellwood 
was  himself  imprisoned  once  again  at  Wy- 
combe for  attending  a  meeting  at  He^erley, 
Buckinghamshire.  On  28  Oct.  1669  he  was 
married  according  to  quaker  rites  to  a 
Quakeress  named  Maiy  Ellis.  On  her  death 
m  1708  she  was  stated  to  be  eighty-five  years 
old,  and  was  therefore  Ellwood^  senior  by  six- 
teen years.  His  father  resented  the  ceremony, 
and  declined  to  make  anyprovisionfinrhuson, 
contrary  to  a  previous  pnunise.  Hunwhila 
Ellwood  actively  engaged  in  controversy  both 
within  and  wiuiout  the  quaker  community, 
and  grew  intimate  with  the  quaker  leaders, 
FoxandPenn.  The  latter  married  his  friend, 
Gulietma  Springett.  In  1668  he  lent  assist- 
ance to  George  Fox  in  his  attempt  to  crudi 
John  Perrotf  leader  of  a  body  of  dissentient 
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qaakere,  wlio  insisted  on  wearing  their  hats 
daring  worship,  and  he  travellea  with  Fox 
Utiotuh  the  west  of  England  on  an  o^anising 
enecution.  InlOZOhewasfveeentatadebate 
at^igh  Wywmibe  between  Jeremy  Ives,  a 
haptis^  and  William  Fenn.  When  the  Con- 
Tauticie  Act  became  law  in  July  1670,  and 
the  qnahers  were  at  the  mazCT  of  corrupt 
infivrmers,  Ellwood  energeticdly  sought  to 
circumTent  their  tricks,  and  pmceeded  against 
two  named  Axis  and  Lacy  for  peijury.  In 
1674  he  was  busily  engaged  in  a  controversy 
with  Thomas  Hichs,  a  baptist,  who  had 
written  ogunst  quakerism.  Ellwood  issued 
many  broadsides  charging  Hicks  with  for- 
gery. He  also  wrote  much  against  tithes 
firom  1678  onwards,  and  attacked  with  great 
bitterness  one  "WUliam  Rogers,  who  in  1682 
ignored  the  authority  of  Penn  and  Fox,  and 
luuied  their  right  to  control  the  quaker  com- 
mnnitjr.  Ellwood's  account  of  hia  own  life 
eeased  in  Jul^  1683,  when  he  was  protestinir 
agunst  the  in|nstiee  of  treating  qoi^err 
meetings  as  notous  assemblies,  and  had 
himself  just  been  threatened  with  prosecu- 
tion fat  seditious  libel  because  he  haa  warned 
the  constables  to  beware  of  informers.  His 
&ther  died  about  1684  at  Holton,  and  Ell- 
wood was  ohai^ed  hy  his  enemies  with  ab- 
senting himself  £n>m  his  funeral.  But  he 
behaved  dutiMLy,  according  to  his  own  ao* 
count,  to  the  last.  He  lived  in  retirement  at 
Amersham  for  the  greater  part  of  his  remain- 
ing years,  writing  constantly  against  internal 
divisionsin  theqoaker  ranks,  and  denouncing 
mth  especial  vigour  in  1694  the  hei^  ci 
Qeorge  Keith.  In  1690  he  edited  the  jour> 
nal  of  his  friend,  Oerage  Fmc,  and  was  long 
engaged  on  a  history  St  Ihe  Old  Tettameut. 
In  uVfl  and  1708  uitnints  were  lened  on 
lum  for  the  ntm-payment  of  tithes.  His 
wife, 'a  solid,  weighty  woman'  (according 
to  Ellwood's  biographer),  died  5  or  9  Amil 
1708,  and  he  himself  died  1  March<17ia-14, 
at  his  house,  Hunger  Hill,  Amersham.  Both 
were  buried  in  the  Friend*  burying-place  at 
New  Jordan,  Ohalfont  St.  QUes. 

His  numerous  works  include  the  follow- 
ing: 1.  *An  Alarm  to  the  Priests,*  1660. 
2.  'A  Freeh  Pursuit,*  1674,  and  'Forgery 
no  Christianity,'  1674,  two  tracts  attacking 
IltomBsHicka,  the  baptist.  3. 'TheFounda^ 
tion  of  Tithes  shaken,'  1678 ;  3nd  editioUf 
1720.  4  '  An  Antidote  against  the  Infec- 
tion of  William  Roff^  Book,'  1682.  6. 'A 
Cautum  to  OonstaMes . . .  ooncemad  in  the 
execution  of  the  OonTentide  Act,'  168S. 

6.  'A  Discourse  concerning  Biots/  1683. 

7.  '  A  Seasonable  Dissuasive  from  Persecu- 
tion,' 1683.  8.  'Rogero  Mastix,'  1685. 
9.  *  An  Epistle  to  Friends,' 1686.  10. 'The 


Account fimmWickham,' 1689.  11. 'Thomas 
Ellwood's  Answer  to  .  .  .  Leonard  Key,' 
1693P  lS.'Deo6ttDisoovered,'1693.  13. 'A 
Fair  Examination  of  a  Foal  Paper,'  1693, 
deals  with  the  heresies  of  R^ezs,  John 
Raunce,  and  Leonard  Key,  who  issued  aoan- 
dalouB  statements  shout  Ellvood.  14.  'A 
Hei^  to  an  Answer  lately  published  to 
[ William  Penn's]  "Brief  Examination  and 
State  of  Liberty;*"  1691.  15.  'An  EpUtle 
to  Friends  .  .  .  warning  them  of  Geoige 
Keith/  1694.  16.  '  A  I^irther  Discovery  of 
that  Spirit  of  Contention  ...  in  Qeorge 
Keith,'  1694.  17.  'Truth  Defended,'  1695. 
18.  *  An  Answer  to  George  Keith's  Narra- 
tive,^ 1696,  deals  with  Qeoige  Keith's  dis- 
senbug  views.  19.  'A  sober  Reply  on  be- 
half of  the  People  called  Quakers  to  two 
petitions  against  them,'  1699  and  1700. 
2a  '  The  Qlorious  Brightness  of  the  Gospel 
Day,'  1707.  21.  'Sacred  History,  or  the 
Historical  Avt  of  the  Holy  Scripturu  of 
the  Old  Testament,' 1705,  foL  22.  'Swaed 
History,  or  the  ffistorical  Part  of  the  New 
Testament,'  1709.  Both  theee  works  were 
reprinted  together  in  1720,  1778,  1794,  and 
(NWYork)1834.  23.  'Davideis:  a  Sacred 
Poem  in  Five  Books,'  1712, 1722, 1727, 1749, 
1763, 1796,  begun  before  1688,  and  before  the 
author  had  read  Cowley's '  Davideis.'  24. '  A 
Collection  of  Poems  on  various  subjects,'  n.d. 
25.  '  The  History  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Ell- 
wood .  .  .  written  by  his  own  hand,'  first 

Sublished  in  1714,  with  a  supplement  by 
[oseph]  W[yeth},continuingthe  work  from 
1683,  where  the  autobiography  stopsabruptly, 
tUl  the  date  of  EUwood's  death  m  1713-14. 
A  number  of  testimonies  are  prefixed :  '  An 
Answer  to  some  OlgectionB  of  %  Moderate 
Enquirer,'  Le.  Robert  Snow,  and  an  '  iu> 
count  of  Tythes  in  Oenwal,'  i^pear  towards 
the  close.  Ten  other  pieces  are  enumerated 
at  the  end  of  the  volume,  in  a  list  of  manu- 
scripts' left  behind  him.'  The  autobiography, 
which  iiwludes  man^  hymns  and  religious 
verses,  has  been  reprinted  many  times  (3nd 
edition,  17 14 ;  3rd  edition,  1706  :  4th  edition, 
1791 ;  6th  edition,  1825 ;  6th  edition,  1855; 
1st  American  ed.  Philad^hia  1776).  It  was 
included  in  Morley's  'Universal  Library,' 
1886,  and  was  r»-edited  by  0.  0.  Crump  m 
1900.  Testimonies  by  Ellwood  concerning 
Isaac  Pennington  (1661),  George  Fox  (1684), 
and  Oliver  Sansom  (1710),  are  pubUshed  in 
the  respective  lives.  A  volume  in  EUwood's 
handwriting,  belonging  to  Anna  Huntl^  of 
High  Wyeomhe,  tuiuui^  an  elegy  on  Milton. 

[Ellwood's  Autolnography  deieribed  above; 
Smith'sFrieBds'Books;  Masmn'sLifa  of  Milton; 
Bicklev's  George  Fox  (1884);  Haria  Webb's 
Fenns'aad  PeooingtoDS,  1867.1  S.  L. 
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ELLYS,  ANTHONY  (1690-1761),  bUhop 
of  St.  David's,  bom  at  Yarmouth  in  Norfolk, 
wae  baptised  on  8  June  1690.  His  father 
and  grandfather  were  roHpectable  merchants 
in  that  town,  and  in  their  turn  mayors  of 
theborougfa.  HewaseducatedatCtareBAll, 
Oambii^,  where  he  irradaatedB.A.  in  1712, 
UjL  in  1716,  and  TiJ).  in  172^  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  Tonl  Tiut  to  that  nniTetsity.  He 
became  a  feUow  of  his  coll  we  and  took  holy 
orders.  Inl719,hi8fathertnenbeingmayor, 
the  Yannouth  corporation  appointed  him 
minister  of  St.  G^i^'s  Chapel  in  his  natzve 
town.  On  account  of  his  excellent  chances 
of  other  promotion  the  customary  salary  was 
doubled.  Butinayearhefoondmorelocra- 
tiTe  openings.  He  became  in  1731  a  chap- 
lain to  Lor£chancellor  Macclesfield,  in  1724 
ricar  of  St.  Olave's,  Jewry,  and  prebendary 
of  Gloucester,  and  in  1729  vicar  of  Great 
Marlow  also,  without  surrendering  any  of 
his  earlier  preferments.  In  1736  he  published 
'  AFlea  fin  theSaeiamentalTtet  as  best  Se- 
eority  for  the  Chtnroh  established,  and  very 
condncfve  to  the  WeUhze  of  die  State.'  tk 
1762  he  published  anonymously  some '  Re- 
marks on  Mr.  Hume's  Essay  concerning  Hira- 
cleB,' which,  thongh  'written  in  a  sensible  and 
genteel  manner,* '  did  not  excite  the  atten- 
tion they  deserved.*  In  October  1763  he  was 
appointed  bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  con- 
secrated on  28  Jan.  in  the  following  year 
(Stubbs,  Jt^.  Saerum  Angl.  p.  117).  His 
appointment  was  by  some  attributed  to  the 
reputation  which  he  had  g^ned  as  being  en- 
gaged on  a  great  work  in  defence  of  the 
protestantrerormati(m.  Some  objected  to  the 
nomination  of  an  upholder  of  tne  Test  Act 
ss  '  detrimental  to  liber^.*  But  Archbishop 
Erring,  to  whose  adrioe  EUyi^s  preferment 
was  due,  replied  that  the  'stick  had  been 
bent  rather  too  &r  on  the  side  of  liberty,' 
and  tliat  it  was  time  to '  give  it  now  a  bent 
to  the  contrary  side.'  Moreover,  George  II 
had  ni^ied  the  srehbishop  not  to  allow  the 
'evening  of  his  dan'  to  be ' disquieted  by 
ehntch  affairs,'  and  Herring  '  did  his  best  to 
make  things  easy.*  Yet  Ellys  was  a  *  mode- 
rate whig,  though  his  whiggism  is  described 
as  tempered  by '  a  zealous  attachment  to  our 
ecclesiasticalestablishment.'  Ellyscontinued 
to  hold  his  prebend  and  lus  city  living  tn 
oommendam,  and  he  is  praised  for  the  regu- 
larity with  which  he  went  'every  Sun&y 
morning  in  the  winter  season '  from  his  house 
inQneen  Square  to  preach  to  his  parishioners. 
He  gave  so  little  coantenanoe  to  the  scheme 
<^Jwm  Jones  of  Welwyn  for  estaUisIiing  a 
seminary  for  clerical  education  in  his  diocese 
that  ^e  books  offered  by  Jones  to  the  Inshop 
weretranafeiredto  thepresl^teriaaacaden^ 


at  Oarmarthen  ^lOHOls,  Ut.  jinecd.  i.  626, 
6S1).  But  the 'Defence  of  the  Reformation' 
never  appeared  from  the  press,  and  this  want 
of  energy  or  confidence  seems  to  have  disgusted 
thebishop'siriendsandpatrons.  HepuUished 
nothing  more  in  his  ufetime  but «  few  ser- 
mons, preached  on  spedal  occadona  before 
the  lords,  the  cranmons,  and  the  Society  for 
the  Ftopagation  of  the  Gospel.  He  died  at 
Qloucester  on  16  Jan.  1761,  and  was  buried 
in  the  south  aisle  of  that  cathedraL  His  age 
is  erroneooslydescribed  on  his  monument  as 
sixty-eight.  He  married  Anne,  eldest  dangh* 
ter  of  Sir  Stephen  Anderson  of  Kyworth, 
Bedfordshire,  and  left  one  daughter,  who 
married  unhappily  and  became  insane.  Dr. 
Dodd  wrote  some  verses  on  his  death,  and  a 
manuscript  volume  of  poems  by  his  widow, 
mostly  on  the  same  stUQect,  is  still  extant. 
After  his  death  his  friends  published  his 
'Tracts  on  the  Liberty  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral of  the  Protestants  of  England,'  which 
was  either  a  fragment  or  the  whole  of  the 
lon^^^xpected  gnat  wmfc.  The  first  part, 
which  appeared  in  1763,  was  for  the  greater 
part  a  polemic  against  popery,  though  hie 
]^|ea  for  the  test  was  abo  reprinted  in  it. 
The  second  ^art,  issued  in  1766,  was  a  tre^ 
tise  on  constitutional  liber^,  which  shows  a 
cutain  amonnt  of  historical  knowledge  and 
great  zeal  for  the  revolution  settlement. 

[Kidiols's  Iiiterary  Aneodotes,  i.  $25,  681,  iL 
414,  454.  720,  726,  iv.  481;  Biographia  Bri- 
taoniea  (Eippia);  Notes  aod  Queries,  Ist  ser. 
T.  386;  Monthly  K«Tiev,  xxiz.  117-84;  Osut. 
Mag.  (1796),  bEvi.  737.  1012;  UpseomVs  Boek- 
inghanwbire,  iii.  601 ;  Oiadoati  Oanb^.;  Brik 
Mns.  Oat  of  Printed  Books.]  T.  F.  T. 

ELLYS  or  ELUg^  JOHN  (1701-1757), 
portrufr^winter,  bom  m  March  1700-1,  was, 
when  about  fifteen  years  old.  placed  for  in" 
straetion  under  Sir  James  ThomhiU,  with 
whom  he  did  not  st^  Imig,  and  for  a  shcnt 
time  under  Johann  Rudolph  Schmutz.  He 
subsequently  became  an  imitator  of  John 
Vanderbank,  and  was  a  student  with  Hogarth 
and  others  in  the  academy  started  in  Oc^ber 
1720  by  CSieron  and  Yanderbank  in  St.  Mar- 
tin's lione.  After  a  few  years  Ellys  and 
Hwarth  succeeded  to  the  directorship  of  this 
academy,  and  maintuned  their  connection 
with  it  for  about  thirty  years.  When  young 
Ellys  obtained  a  special  warrant  to  copy  any 
pictures  at  the  royal  palaces  for  study,  and 
copied  several  pictures  by  Yandyck,  Kneller, 
Lelv,  and  others.  He  was  a  zealous  adherent 

tne  Kneller  school  of  portratt^iainting,  and 
resented  the  departure  from  it  inaugtu«ted 

Sir  Joshua  Beynolda.  He  eventuidly  suc- 
ceeded to  Yanderbank's  house  and  practice, 
and  having  already  purchased  from  Moses 
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YanderlMsk  a  share  of  the  place  of  tapestry- 
maker  to  the  crown,  eTOntaally  obtained  that 
position  also.  EUja  was  consulted  and  em- 
ployed by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  the  forma- 
tion of  lus  celebrated  collection  of  pictures, 
and  among  other  similar  charges  was  espe- 
cially sent  over  to  Holland  to  purduise  from 
the  Princess  of  Friesland  the  neat  picture  of 
'  The  Virgin  and  AngeU '  by  v  andyck,  now 
in  the  Hermitage  Qidl^  ftt  St  Peteisburg 
mth  the  zest  of  the  am^iUai  collection. 
For  Hbeae  aerrices  Ellys  was  rewarded  by 
Walpole  'witii  the  aneeure  of  master  keeper 
of  the  lions  in  the  Tower,  which  he  held  up 
to  Ms  death.  He  had,  in  October  1786,  suc- 
ceeded Philip  Meroier  as  principal  painter  to 
Frederick,  prince  of  Wales.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  artists  appointed  in 
1765  to  frame  a  plan  forconstructmg  a  royal 
academy,  but  did  not  surrive  to  see  any  re- 
sult of  their  efforts,  as  he  died  on  14  Sept. 
1767.  Ellys,  who  was  usually  known  as 
*  J ack  Ellya,'  was  a  good  and  careful  portrait- 
painter  01  the  rather  uninteresting  school  to 
which  he  belonged.  There  is  a  good  portrait 
group  of  Lord  whitworth  and  his  nephew, 
dated  1737,  by  him  at  Enole  in  Kent.  Many 
of  hieptffbruts  were  enagnroi  by  John  Faber, 
jon.  Amo^  these  were  Lavinia  Fenton, 
duchess  of  Bolton,  James  Figg,  the  famous 
pugilist,  Frederick,  prince  of  walee,  Henry 
Medley,  George  Oldham,  Lord  Mayor  Hum- 
phrey Parsons.  William  Wake,  archbLshop 
of  Caaterburr,  Thomas  Walker,  the  actor,  as 
Captain  Macheath,  Robert  Wilks,  the  actor, 
and  George  Stanhope,  dean  of  Canterbury. 
The  last  named  was  also  engraved  by  J. 
Sympson.  Among  engraTings  brother  artists 
from  Ellys'a  portraits  weve  Kitty  OUtb,  by 
J.  Tinney ;  Sir  Charles  Wager,  by  G.  White ; 
and  Edmund  Gibson,  bishop  of  London, 
G.  Vertue. 

[HedgraTe'i  Diet,  of  Artists;  Tertne  MSS. 
(Brit.  Mm.  Addit.  M3S.  23068  &&),  Gent.  Mag. 
1767.  xxrii.  436 :  Chalonez  Smith's  British 
H«aotiiito  Portraits.]  L.  0. 

ELLYS,  Bm  RICHARD  (1688P-1742), 
theological  writer,  was  younger  son  of  Sir 
WiUiun  Ellys  of  Wjbm  and  grandson  of 
the  first  baronet.  Sir  Thomas  ^created  1660), 
His  mother  was  Isabella,  daughter  of  Richard 
Hampden,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
grSDddaaghterof  John  Hampden.  Ellys,  who 
was  bom  about  1688,  was  educated  abroad, 
probably  in  Holland.  His  tutor  regarded 
him  as  the  equal  in  Greek  scholarship  of 
almost  any  professor,  and  he  was  also  ac- 
quainted with  Hebrew.  Thron^^ut  his  life 
he  corresponded  with  continental  scholars, 
fafy  whom  ne  was  much  esteemed  (seeGiono- 


vius's  dedication  to  Ellys  of  his  edition  of 
.Elian's  '  Varia  Historia,'*  and  the  Wetsteins' 
edition  of  Suicer's  'Thesaurus/  to  whic^  he 
had  contributed  the  use  of  a  manuscript  of 
Suicer  in  his  possession).  He  was  eepeci- 
ally  intimate  with  Maittiure,  who,  in  his 
'  Senilia,'  addressed  several  pieces  of  Latin 
verse  to  him.  His  learning  took  the  direc- 
tion of  biblical  criticism  and  bore  fruit  in  his 
'Fortuita Sacra;  quibus subiicitur Commen- 
tarius  de  Gymbalu'  (Rotterdam,  1727),  the 
fintt  part  of  which  eonuste  of  a  critical  com- 
mentary in  Latin  on  doubtful  passages  in 
the  Greek  Testament,  and  the  second  of  a 
curious  treatise  on  cvmbala,  also  in  Latin. 
In  1727  Ellys  was  elected  for  the  third  and 
last  time  member  of  parliament  for  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  having  been  previoualyretumed 
at  a  bye-election  inl719  and  in  1722, and  in 
the  same  year  he  succeeded  his  famer  ((2. 
6  Oct.)  in  the  title  and  his  estate  of  Nocton, 
Lincolnshire.  (It  is  stated  in  Collikb's 
Barottetoffe,  vd..  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  89,  apparently 
on  the  authority  of  EUva  himselt,  that  he 
twice  represented  Grantham  in  parliament, 
but  it  does  not  so  appear  from  the  official 
'  Returns,'  though  Sir  William  Ellys  repre- 
sented that  bOTongh  from  1716  to  1734.) 
Ellys  now  devoted  himself  to  antiquarian 
research  and  amassed  at  Noctcm  a  tine  li- 
brary. On  34  Jane  1742  an  account  of  this 
library  and  some  cariosities  lately  added 
thereto  formed  the  day's  transactions  of  the 
Gentlemen's  Society  at  Sj^ilding,  of  which 
Ellys  had  been  elected  a  member  on  12  March 
17^.  Ellys  held  strong  religious  opinions. 
He  had  been  an  Arminian,  but  was  a  de- 
cided Calvinist  in  1730,  and  when  living  in 
Ijondon  (Bolton  Street,  Piccadilly)  he  was 
a  member  of  Calamy's  congregation,  and 
after  Calamy's  death  of  Bradbury's.  He 
steadfastly  befriended  Thonuu  Boston  [q.  v.], 
whose  treatise  on  Hebrew  accents,  'Tractatus 
Stiginol<^en8,'  was  dedicated  to  him.  He 
mamtained  hu  family's  traditional  hospi- 
tality. His  bther  had  kept  open  house  at 
Nocton  for  all  comers,  and  every  day  twdve 
dishes  were  prei«rea  whether  or  no  any 

E tests  came  to  purtake  of  them.  Ellys  al- 
wed  800/.  per  annum  to  a  stewud  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  same  custom.  Ellys  was 
twice  married:  first  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  Sir  Edwin  Hussey,  Sart ; 
and,  secondly,  to  Susan,  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Thomas  Gould,  who  outlived  him, 
and,  re-marrying  with  Sir  Francis  Daah- 
wood,  died  Lady  Despeneer  on  19  Jan.  1769. 
By  neither  wife,  however,  did  he  have  is- 
sue, and  the  disposition  of  his  property  ex- 
citeid  much  interest.  Sir  Charles  Hanbury 
WiUiamsi  in  his  satire, '  Feter  and  my  Lora 
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Quidam,'  says  that  the  chief  competite«  tor 
his  inheritance  were  *  Horace,'  that  «  Ho- 
ratio Walpde,  who  -wrote  a  Latin  ode  m 
EIIts'b  honour  and  gave  him  his  portrait, 
and  Hampden,  that  is  lUchard  Hampden, 
who  had  married  Ell7s*s  slater.  On  the  death 
of  Ellys  (21  Feh.  1742)  it  was  found  Uiat  hia 
estates  were  entuled  on  his  second  wife,  uid 
after  her  death  or  marriage  on  the  familiee 
of  Hohart  and  TreTor,  into  whose  possession 
they  ultimately  paased.  His  couMn,  William 
Strode  of  Bammgton,  Somersetshire,  was 
heir-at-law  and  vainly  contested  the  will. 
EUye's  library  was  removed  from  Nocton  to 
.Btickling,  Norfolk,  a  eeat  then  of  the  Ho- 
bartfl,  now  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian. 

[Notes  aod  Quaries,  Srd  ser.  vi.  1 83  (oontri. 
bated  by  Ppofessor  J.  E.  B.  Mayor),  x.  128,  166 ; 
Oent  Uag.  1812,  pt.  ii. p. 447.  181S, pt.  i.  p.  29; 
Bogne  and  Bennet'a  Hist,  of  JHaaenters,  vr.  6 : 
Collins'*  Bamnetage,  as  above ;  Borice's  Extinct 
Baxonetage,  p.  181 ;  Chalmers's  Bios.  Diet  sub 
voe. ;  Memoirs  of  Life  of  Thomas  Soeton,  by 
himself,  pp.  46,  487  (the  appendix  oontaina 
several  letters  pasnng  between  Ellys  and  Boe- 
ton) ;  Nichols's  lit.  Aneod.  vi.  18, 188.]  A.  V. 

ELMEB  {d.  1137),  attetic  vrriter.  [See 

ElHBLlUBB.] 

KTiMFH.  (d.  1260),  bishop  of  Winchester. 
[See  Athbb  sb  Vilehob.] 

-ELMER,  JOHN  (1621-1604),  biahop  of 
London.   [See  ATLUqs.] 

ELBIBR,  STEPHEN  (d.  1796),  painter, 
resided  at  Famham  in  Smrey,  where  he  was 
a  maltster.  He  turned  his  hand  to  painting, 
and  developed  a  special  power  in  depicting 
lUU  life  and  dead  gam^uid  was  perhape  the 
most  enccessful  painter  mthts  line  that  Eng^ 
land  has  produced.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Free  Society  of  Artists  in  1763,  and  exhibited 
numerous  pictures  up  to  1772,  when  he  first 
began  to  exhibit  at  the  Boyal  Academy,  of 
which  he  was  elected  an  associate  in  that  year. 
From  that  time  to  1796,  the  year  before  his 
death,  he  contributed  a  great  number  of  pic- 
tures, which  were  veiy  popular,  and  were 
painted  in  a  bold,  free  manner,  and  witii  great 
truth  to  natme.  He  did  not  confine  himself 
entirely  to  still  lif^  bnt  oeeasionalW  painted 
aeam  picturee,snch  ae  'The  Miew'  ^engraved 
by  B.  Granger),  'The  PoUtician*  (engraved 
by  T.  Ryder),  scripture  pieces,  such  as  'The 
Xiast  Supper,'  formerly  over  Uie  altar,  bnt 
now  in  the  vestry  of  Famham  Churchy  and 
portraits.  Some  of  his  still-life  picturee  were 
engraved  by  J.  Scott,  J.  F.  Miller,  C.  Turner, 
and  others.  Elmer  died  and  was  buried  at 
Famham  in  1796.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  married,  bnt  left  his  property,  in- 
cAi^tig  ft        collection  of  his  own  paint- 


ings, to  his  nephew.  The  latter  were  col- 
lected, and  exhibited  at  the  great  room  in 
1^  Haymarket  in  the  spring  1799,  under 
the  title  of '  Elmer's  Sportsman's  Exhibition.' 
Some  of  these  were  disposed  of  for  good  pricee, 
and  the  remainder  were  removed  to  Qerr&rd 
Street,  Soho,  where  they  were  accidentally 
destroyed  by  fire  on  6  Feb.  1801. 

WiLLiAK  EUraB,  usually  called  the  son  of 
the  above,  but  more  probably  his  nephew,  vras 
a  painter  of  the  same  class  of  snbject.  He 
practised  tn  Ireland,  and  occasionally  exhi- 
bited at  the  Royal  Academy  between  1783 
and  1799.  There  is  a  small  menotint  wn^ 
trait  of  him  as  a  schoolboy,  dated  36  June 
1772,  and  engraved  by  Butler  Clowes  [q.v.] 

[Redgrave's  Diet,  of  Artists ;  Edwards's  Anec- 
dote of  Painting ;  Sandby's  Hist,  of  the  Boyal 
Academy;  Royal  Academy  Catalogues;  informa- 
tion tram  the  Ber.  Canon  Philip  Hoste.]  L.  C. 

ELMES,  HARVET  LONSDALE(1813- 
1847),  architect,  was  the  son  and  pupil  of 
James  Elmes  [q.  v.]  In  1836  a  competition 
was  advertised  for  designs  for  the  erection  of 
St.  George's  Hall  in  LiveipooL  Elmes,thon^ 
quite  young,  was  advised  by  his  friend,  B.  R. 
Haydon,tocompete,8ndwaesncce88fiil  among 
eighty-five  other  candidates.  This  success 
was  followed  up  by  the  acceptance  of  his 
designs  f«r  the  asaie  cottrts  and  the  C!ol- 
legiate  Institution  in  the  same  town,  and  the 
county  luaatic  asylum  at  West  Iwlrr.  St. 
Qeoi^'e  Hall  was  eommeneed  in  18%,  and 
in  1846  the  prince  conoort,  on  his  visit  to 
Liverpool,  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  pre- 
sented Elmee  with  a  gold  medal.  Elmes  died 
of  consumption  in  Jamaica  on  26  Nov.  1847, 
aged  34,  leaving  a  widow  and  child.  A  sub- 
scription of  1,400/.  was  raised  for  them.  The 
completion  of  St.  Georm's  Hall  was  entrusted 
to  C.  R._  Cockerell,  R.A.  [q.  v.],  who  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  of  iao  work.  Elmes 
exhibited  some  of  his  architeotoral  dnwings 
at  the  Royal  Academy. 

rRedgravs's  Diet,  of  Artists ;  G-ravei's  Diet, 
of  Artiste,  1760-1880 ;  BaildM>,  8  Jan.  and  5  Feb. 
1848.]  L.  C. 

ELMES,  JAMES  0782-1883),  anfaitent 
and  antiquary,  scm  of  Samuel  Elmee,  was 
bom  in  London  16  Oct.  1782,  admitted  into 
Merchant  Taylors'  School  in  April  1796,  and 
subsequratiy  became  a  pupil  oi  George  Gib- 
son, and  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  he  gained  the  silver  medal  for  an 
architectural  design  in  1804.  Betvreen  1808 
and  1814  he  exhibited  deeiguA  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  was  vioe-preeident  of  the  Royal 
Architectural  Society  in  1809,  and  surveyor 
of  the  port  frf  London-^jiOBta  which  losi  of 
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sight  compelled  him  to  TelinqaiBh  in  1848. 
He  designed  and  erected  a  good  many  build- 
ings in  the  metropolis,  bat  devoted  most  of 
his  attention  to  the  literature  of  art.  He  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  architectural  and 
antiquarianperiodicals,  and  from  1816tol820 
was  editor  01 'The  Annals  of  the  Fine  ArtB,'the 
first  periodical  work  of  its  kind.  InthisElmes 
wae  the  constant  champion  of  hie  fiiend  B.  K. 
Haydon  [a.  t.1,  and  of  the  Elgin  marbles. 
Many  of  Haydon's  papers  were  printed  hj 
Elmes,  who  through  Havdon  made  the  ac- 
qniuntanceof  KMtSi  the  latter'sodes'Tothe 
Nightingale'  and  *  On  a  QrecianTJm/  and  also 
bissonnete  'To  Haydon' and  'On  seeing  the 
Elgin  Marbles,' first  appeared  in  the  'Annals;* 
also  Wordsworth'ssonnets 'Upon  the  Sight  of 
aBeautifulKcture'and'ToB.R.Haydon.Esq.' 
Late  in  life  Elmes  employed  his  pen  upon 
theological  topics,  writing  upon  the '  Hebrew 
Poetry  of  the  Middle  Agas,  and  compiling  a 
'  Harmony  of  the  Oospeb.'  He  died  at  Green- 
wich 2  April  1862,  and  was  buried  at  CSiarl- 
ton,  having  oatliTedbiason,  Harvey  Lonsdale 
Elmes  [q.  v.L  &n  architect  of  great  promise. 

Blmess  chief  works  are:  1.  'Hints  on  the 
ImproTConentof  F]riwiDfl,'1617,4to;  a  popu- 
lar treatise  on  dil^dations  (3rd  ed.  1839). 
3.  'Lecture*  on  ijnhtteetnre/  1828,  8to. 
8.  '  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Sir 
Christopher  ^ren,'  1828,  4to  (enlarged  ed. 
8to,1862).  4. 'TheArtaandArtist^Svols. 
12mo,  1825.  6. '  A  Bibliographical  Diction- 
ary of  the  Fine  Arts,'  8vo,  1826.  Also 
'Mmes's  Qoartffirly  Review'  and  'Thomas 
Clarkson,  s  Monograph.*  Hie  latest  work 
was '  The  Gospel  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
rendered  into  one  narrative/  1866, 12mo. 

[Bedgnve't  Diet  of  Arttits.  187 ;  Gent  Hag. 
8rd  BW.xii.  784;  The  BuildMr,  19  April  1863; 
Bobinson's  B<g.  of  Herehant  Taylon*  Sohool ; 
Brit.  Mas.  Cat.]  a  J.  B. 

ELMHAM,  THOMAS  <d.  1488?),  hi*- 
torian,  Bmedictbe  monk  of  St.  Augustine's, 
Csntwbory,  was  probaUy  a  native  of  North 
Elmham  m  Norfolk.  He  was  treasurer  of 
his  society  in  1407,  in  which  year  be  was 
arrested  at  the  suit  of  one  Heniy  Somerset 
for  excessive  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  His  action  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  aubaequently  affirmed.  Before  many 
years  he  had  joined  the  Cluniac  order,  and 
was  prior  of  Lenton  in  Nottinghamshire  by 
11  June  1414.  Elmham  was  a  royal  chap- 
lun,  and  in  the  spriiu;  of  1416  was  employed 
on  the  king's  business  at  Westminster 
(pVCKfrrs,  Chartert  and  Records  of  Cbmi, 
ii.  16,  21).  As  chuilun  he  served  in  the 
^en<^  war  of  1416,  being  present  at  Ag^n- 
court.  Of  that  campugn  ae  wrote  tiie  de- 
icripdon  carrying  events  to  1416,  which  ii 


known  as  'Gesta  Henrici  Quinti.'  This  was 
long  described  anonymously  ae '  the  chap- 
lain 8  life,'  and  ia  a  flrst-rate  authority  (pub- 
lished by  English  Hist.  Soc.  1860 ;  cf.  Lams, 
Kdniff  SiffUmund  und  Heinrich  der  FUv^fUf 
p.  14).  In  1416  be  was  appointed  vicar- 
general  for  England  and  Scotland,  and  ten 
years  later  commissary-general  for  all  vacant 
benefices  belonging  to  tiie  Cluniac  order  in 
Englsnd,  Scotund,  and  Ireland.  In  the 
latter  year  he  resigned  his  office  at  Lenton, 
a  eertun  John  Elmham  receiving  it  in  his 
stead.  The  supposition  that  Elmham  may 
have  survived  to  1440  rests  upon  the  errone- 
ous ascription  to  him  of  another  writer's 
'  Vita  Henrici  Qninti  *  edited  by  Heame. 

The  works  ascribed  to  Thomas  Elmham 
are :  1. '  Historia  Monasterii  Sancti  Augus- 
tini  Cantuariensis,'  extending  from  the  com- 
ing  of  St.  Augustine  to  England  down  to  a.d. 
806,  and  &om  1087  to  1418,  giving  a  series  of 
charters  extending  to  1101.  Thework(excla- 
uve  of  its  charters)  is  based  on  the  earlier 
chronicle,  now  lost,  of  Thomas  Sprott, 
2.  '  Gesta  Henrici  Quinti '  ('  the  chaplain's 
life  *),  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
'  Vita  et  Gesta  Henrici  Quinti,'  whidi  was 
edited  by  Heame  in  1727,  and  has  been 
emmeauuy  asugned  to  Elmham  (cf.  Athe- 
28  Aug.  1002 ;  Kutgsvobd,  Hmry  V. 
p.  6).  3.  'Liber  Metricus  de  Henrico  V*",* 
apparently  a  supplement  to  the  previous 
book.  Theversetfwhichserveasaprocemittm 
to  the  '  Liber  Metricus  *  form  an  acrostic 
'  Thomas  Elmham.*  The  concluding  verses, 
which  also  spell  the  writer's  name  with  the 
additional  word  Monachus  and  the  letters 
N.  L.^  apjpear,  in  s  very  slightly  altered 
form,  in  the  *  Historia  Monasterii. 

The '  History  of  St.  Augustine's '  contains 
no  mention  the  authors  name.  Internal 
evidence,  however,  shows  that  he  was  a  monk 
of  the  monastery,  was  connected  with  the 
Elast-Aiuriian  oountie^  and  probably  with 
North  Elmham  itself  and  was.  writing 
piobably  after  the  revolt  of  Owen  Glen- 
dower  ud  1^  deatii  of  Arehlnshop  Arundel 
(20  Feb.  1414).  As  the  chronological  table 
prefixed  to  the  work  ends  in  1418,  while  the 
last  three  or  fonr  years  are  in  a  different 
hand,  Mr.  Hard  wick  concludes  that  he  ended 
his  work  in  1414,  the  year  when  we  know 
from  other  sources  that  Elmham  became  prior 
of  Lenton.  The  '  Historia '  was  edited  by 
Hordwick  (Rolls  Series,  1868X '  Gesta  Hen- 
rid  V  '('the  chaplain's  life')  byGiles  (1848)  and 
for  English  Hist.  Soc.  (1850),  and  the '  Liber 
Metricus'  by  0.  A.  Cole  (Rolls  Series,  1858). 

[Aathorities  oit«d  above.]  T.  A.  A 

ELMOBB,  ALFRED  (1816-1881), 
painter,  bom  at  Olonakilty,  00,  Onk,  in  1816, 
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when  nineteni  exhibited  his  first  pietare  at 

the  Royal  Academy.  At  the  exhibition  of 
the  Britiflh  Institution  in  1838  his  'Cruci- 
fixion* occupied  a  prominent  place,  and  in 
the  succeeding  year  he  made  a  second  ap- 
pearance at  the  Academy  with '  The  Martyr- 
dom of  Bechet.'  Both  those  pictures  are  now 
in  one  of  the  catholic  churches  in  Dublin, 
the  '  Becket'  being  a  bequest  to  the  church 
by  Mr.  O'DonneU,  for  whom  it  was  painted. 
'Kienzi  in  the  Forum,' produced  in  1844,  and 
severalltalianpicturesexhibited  at  the  British 
Institution,  were  the  result  of  a  visit  paid  by 
the  artist  to  Italy.  Elmore's  Italian  ex- 
periences and  study  accentuated  his  feeling 


bliehed  his  reputation  as  an  historical  {Munter. 
The  work  was  sold  tor  800/.,  and  it  also 
raned  him  his  entzanoe  as  an  associate  into 
uiA  B^^sl  Acadony.  Among  the  later  im- 
portant works  by  this  artist  were :  'The  Faint- 
ing of  Hero,'  from  '  Much  Ado  about  No* 
thiDg,'  executed  in  1846;  'The  Invention  of 
the  Stocking  Loom,' a  picture  which  achieved 
great  popu&ritv,  1847;  'The  Deathbed  of 
Kobert,  Kin^  of  Naples,  the  Wise  and  Qood,* 
1848;  'Religious  Controversy  in  the  Time 
of  Louis  XIV,' 1849;  'Griselda,' 1860;  and 
'  Hotspur  and  the  Fop,'  185L  Elmore  was 
adequately  represented  at  the  Intemation&l 
Exhibitions  of  London  1861  and  18^,  and 
at  the  Paris  Exhibitions  of  1866  and  1878. 
Among  the  more  popular  of  the  works  thus 
exhibited  were  *  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,* '  After 
the  Fall,'  and  *Lnoretia  Bor^;ia.'  Elmore 
waa  elected  an  academicaan  m  1857.  He 
died  in  London,  34  Jan.  1881. 

[Ami.  Beg.  1881;  Hsb  of  th>  Time,  10th 
edit]  a.  B.  S. 

ELMSLEY  or  ELMSL^  PETER  (1786- 
1 802),  bookseller,  was  bom  in  Aberdeenshire 
in  1786, and  succeeded  PaulVaillant  ([1716- 
1802),  whose  family  had  carried  on  a  foreign 
hoolaelling  hniineaB  in  the  Stiuid,  oppo- 
site Southampton  Street,  nnoe  16861  £b, 
with  OadelL  Dodsl^,  ana  others,  formed  the 
literaiy  clnb  of  booksellem  who  produced 
many  important  worksj,  including  Johnson's 
'  Lives  of  the  Poets.'  Qihbon  writes  to  Lord 
Sheffield,  2  Oct.  1703 My  first  evening  was 
passed  at  home  in  a  very  sgreeable  tite-d~ 
tete  with  my  friend  Elmeley,'and  the  follow- 
ingmonth  he  speaks  of  lodging  in  a  '  house 
of  Elmsley's'in  St.  James's  Street  (Metnoirt, 
1814,  p^.  408,  411).^  Elmsly  was  intimate 
with  Wilkes,  and  directed  the  sale  of  his 
library.  Miss  Wilkes  ordered  that  her 
inanuBcripts,  of  whatever  kind, ...  be  fiuth- 


fully  delivered  to  Mr.  Elmsly,*  bat  he  died 
before  her  (Qent.  Mag.  Ixzii.  pt.  i.  467).  To 
the  usual  Scottish  schooling  Elmsly  added 
a  large  fund  of  information  acquired  by  his 
own  exertions  in  after  life.  He  knew  French 
welL  His  business  career  was  honourable 
and  prosperous,  and  many  of  the  leading  book 
collectors  and  literary  men  of  the  day  were 
on  friendly  terms  wiui  him.  A  short  time 
before  his  death  he  gave  up  his  business  to 
a  shopman,  David  Bremner,  who  soon  died, 
and  was  succeeded  \fj  Messrs.  Jamas  Payne  & 
J.  Haddnlay,  the  one  the  youngest  son  of 
Thomas  Payne  of  the  Mew»-gat^  the  other 
one  of  Elmaly's  assistants. 

Elmsly  died  at  Brighton,  3  May 1802,  in  his 
nxty«<eventh  year.  His  remains  were  con- 
veyed to  his  house  in  Sloane  Street,  London, 
and  were  buried  at  Marylebone  10  Ha^.  He 
leftawidow.  A  handsome  share  of  his  la^ 
fortune  feU  to  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Peter 
ElfflslBy,  SD.  Om^mS)  [q.  t.] 

[Gent.  Hag.  Ixzii.  pt^  i.  477,  xov.  pt  i  876  ; 
Nichols's  Lit  Aneed.  iil  SIO,  v.  S2fi>  Vl  441,  viiL 
668-8,  ix.  478-8;  TininerieT*a  Eocyelopwlia, 
1842,  pp.  748,  811.]  H-i  T. 

ELHSLET,  PETER  (1778-1826),  clas- 
sical scholar,  born  in  177S,  was  educated  at 
Han^rtead.  at  Westminster,  and  at  Christ 
Ohoxoi  Oollege,  Oxford,  where  he  gradnated 
BA.  1794,  HA.  1797,  BJ).  SO  Oct  182S, 
D  J).  7  Nov.  18S8.  Be  left  the  nmveraty 
without  a  fellowship^ut  with  a  reputation 
for  great  leaming.  He  took  orders  and  was 
Resented  in  1708  to  Little  Horkesley  in 
Essex,  which  he  held  till  his  death.  He 
inherited  a  fortune  from  his  uncle,  Peter 
Elmsley[q.v,],the bookseller.  AboutlSOShe 
lived  in  £dinburgh,  and  was  intimate  with 
the  founders  of  tM  '  Edinburgh  Review,*  to 
which  he  contributed  the  articles  on  Heyne's 
*  Homer,'  Schweighaeuser's  *  Athensaus,* 
Blomfield's '  Promethens,'  and  Porson's  '  He- 
cubs.'  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  the 
'  Quarterlv  Review.'  From  1807  till  1816  be 
lived  at  St  Mary  Crar.  Mrs.  Grote,  in  the 
Ufa  of  her  huMtnd,  Qeo^  Grote,  tiie  his- 
torian, savs  that  Elmsley  was  in  love  with 
her,  and  oy  a  ftlse  assertion  that  she  was 
en^^i^ed  to  some  one  nearly  prevented  the 
marriage  with  Grote.  After  1616  he  redded 
chiefly  at  Oxford.  He  visited  France  and 
Italy  several  times  to  collate  manuscripts  ol 
the  classics,  and  spent  the  winter  of  1818  in 
the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence.  In  1810 
he  was  engaged  with  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in 
superintending  the  development  of  the  papyri 
horn  Herculaneiun.  In  1623  he  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  St.  Alban  Hall,  Oxfotd, 
and  Camden  professor  of  ancient  histoiy  in  the 
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vniTenity.  He  held  both  appointmentfl  till 
his  death,  which  took  place,  mun  heart  dis- 
ease^ at  Alhan  Hall  end  March  1825.  Elinfr> 
le^  u  best  known  for  his  eritici^  lahonxs  on 
Sophodes  and  Eurijddes.  Editors  who  hare 
worked  in  tiie  same  field  have  pnused  his 
judicious  and  painstaking  method  and  his  | 
diligence  in  hiinging  farther  authorities  for 
purposes  of  illustration.  He  published: 
1.  Arifftorphanes,  'Admrniana,'  1809,  8vo. 
3.  Euripides,  *  Omnia  Opera,'  1831,  8to  ;  | 
also  various  plaTS  of  Earipides,  separately,  be- 
tween 1806  and  1822.  3.  Sophodes,  *  (Edi- 
pns  Trrannns,'  1809, 12mo;  also  1811,  Svo, 
and  1821,  8yo.  4.  Sophocles, '  CEdipus  Colo- 
neos,'  1823,  8to.  (Compare  also  '  Emsleiana 
Critica,'  Cambr.  1888,  8vo,  and  '  Scholia*  on 
Sophodes,  ed.  Gaisford,  Oxford,  1825,  8to.) 

[aeot.Mag.l825,Tol.  zcr.pt.  tpp.  284, 374-7; 
Cat.  Oif.  Gmd. ;  Brit.  Hub.  Cat.]      W.  W. 

ELFHEOE  (954-1012),  ardibishop  of 
Canterbury.   [See  jElfhbah.] 

ELPHINSTOIT,  JAMES  (1721-1809), 
educationalist,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William 
Elphinston,  an  episcopalian  denyman  of 
EiEnbu^h,  was  bom  on  6  Dec.  1721.  He 
was  educ^»d  at  the  hi^h  school  and  uni- 
veisitTof  Edinhni^h,  and  in  his  serenteenth 
Tear  oecame  tutor  to  Lord  Blantyre,  and 
later  to  Lord  Balhouaie.  On  coming  of  age 
he  accompanied  Thomas  Carte[q.T.],thehu- 
tmian,  on  a  tour  through  Holland,  and  made 
a  stay  at  Pazis  long  enough  to  become  pro- 
ficient in  the  French  language.  Betnnung 
to  Edinbuivh  he  became  {aivate  tutor  to  tlM 
•OB  of  sir.  Murray  of  Abereumey.  In  1760, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  'Rambler,' he  super* 
intended  an  edition  which  was  published  in 
EcUnburgh,  affixing  English  translations  of 
the  mottoes.  This  work  earned  him  the 
thanks  of  Johnson,  who  became  his  occasional 
correspondent.  In  1751  he  married  a  Miss 
Gordon,  niece  of  General  Gordon  of  Anchin- 
tonl,  Banffshire,  and  two  years  later  removed 
to  London  and  ^tablifihed  a  school  at  Bromp* 
ton,  where  he  'educated  young  gentlemen 
under  sixteen  at  26L  a  year,  and  abore  that 
age  in  proportion.'  In  1763  he  published 
'An  Analysis  of  the  French  and  English 
Lan^nages'  (StdIs.  12mo)  and  *  Bdigion,*  a 
poetical  trandatiott  from  the  Ftandi  of  the 
younger  Baeine,  which  he  followed  up  four 
years  afterwards  with  an  indifferent  rendeir< 
mg  of  F^ndon's  'Fables.'  In  1763,  having 
removed  his  school  to  Kensington  to  a  site 
recently  occupied  by  Baron  Ghat's  mansion, 
he  published  '  Education,  a  Foem,  in  Four 
Books,'  a  composition  devoid  of  merit,  and 
apparently  designed  as  an  advertisement  of 
his  academy.  F<Nr  the  use  of  his  pupils  he 


brouf^t  out  'The  Principles  of  English  Gram- 
mar Digested,  or  Englian  Grammar  reduced 
to  An&Lo^'  ^2  vols.  8to,  1765),  a  diffuse 
work,  laoung  in  system,  bat  a  second  editimi 
was  called  for  in  1766.  He  gave  up  scbod 
in  1776.  It  was  probaUy  not  sucoessfnl. 
I  Dr.  A.  Caiiyle  writes  of  a  mend  (AtttoHoffr, 
p.  498):  'OA  had  overcome  many  disadvan- 
tages of  his  education,  for  he  had  been  sent 
to  a  JacoUte  seminary  of  one  Elphinston  at 
I  Kensington,  where  his  mind  was  starved, 
and  his  body  also.'  Johnson,  however,  who 
dined  with  Elphinston  at  his  school  more 
than  once,  remarked  more  favourably:  'I 
would  not  put  a  boy  to  him  whom  I  intended 
for  a  man  of  learning;  but  for  the  sons  of 
dtazens  who  are  to  leaxn  a  little,  get  good 
morals,  and  then  go  to  trade,  he  may  do  veiT 
wdl'  (BOBWBLL,  ed.  Hill,  ii.  171).  In  1778 
Elphinston,  who,  after  a  lectunng  tour  in 
Ewnbui^  and  Glasgow,  had  settled  in 
Edward  street,  Gavai£di  Square,  publidied 
'An  Universal  History,' translated  from  the 
French  of  Bossuet,  and  in  the  same  year 
appeared  a  'Specimen  of  the  Translations  of 
Epigrams  of  MaTtial,'in  a  preface  to  which  he 
informed  the  public  that  he  iras  onlv  wtuting 
for  subscriptions  to  be  taken  up  before  he 
published  a  complete  translation  of  Martial. 
It  was  four  yearslaterbefore  the  whole  work, 
a  handsome  quarto,  made  its  appearance,  and 
was  received  with  ridicule.  Garrickdedared 
it  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  translations 
ever  attempted,  and  told  Johnson,  who  had 
lacked  the  courage  to  do  the  like,  tliat  he  had 
advised  Elphin^xm  not  to  publish  it.  El- 
phinston's  brother-in-law,  Strahan  tiie  prin- 
ter, senthim  a  subscr^tlon  of  60il,and  omred 
to  double  the  amount  if  he  would  refrun 
from  publishing  (tb.  iii.  268).  Beattie  spoke 
of  the  book  as  '  a  whole  quarto  of  nonsense 
and  gibberish;'  and  Bums  addressed  the 
author  in  the  following  epigram  (Letter  to 
Caarinda,  21  Jan.  1788)  :— 

0  thou  whom  poesy  aUiois, 
Whom  prose  has  turned  oat  of  doors  I 
Heaidst  thou  that  groan?  proceed  nofotthsr; 
'Ttbs  laurell'd  Martial  roaring  mnrther. 

Elphinston  retaliated  on  tiie  critics,  who  had 
uniformly  and  with  justice  laughed  at  aJl  his 

SubHcation8,with  'The  Hynenritio'  (178S), 
iwhieh  he  flndeavooredtoanowthdr  malice. 
He  refruned,  however,  from  any  farther 
strictly  literary  ventures,  and  devoted  him- 
self for  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  evolving 
a  fantastic  system  of  quadphonetic  spelling. 
He  endeavoured  to  set  forth  his  views  on 
this  subject  in  '  Proprietv  ascertained  in  lier 
Picture,  or  Inglish  ^teecn  and  Spelling  under 
mutual  guides'  (2  vds.  4to,  nA.  but  1787) 
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and  in  'In^lish  Orthoggraph^  epittomized, 
and  Propriety's  Pocket  Diccionary'  (8to, 
1790).  The  spelling  adopted  In  these  works 
is  purely  arbitrary;  'the/  for  example,  ap- 
pears as  '  dhe/ '  whole'  as  '  hoal,' '  which '  as 
'hwich/  'sinrie'  as  'singuel," portion'  as 
'poortion,'  and  *  occasion '  as  'occauion.'  In 
1791  there  further  appeared  'Forty  years' 
Correspondence  between  GeniuMes  ov  ooath 
Sexes  and  James  Elphinaton,  in  6  pocket 
Tolumes,  foar  or  oriajnnal  letters,  two  ov 
poetny'  in  which  all  tne  letters  of  bimself 
and  his  friends  appeared  with  die  spelling 
altered  in  accordance  with  the  new  system. 
Two  further  volumes  of  correspondence  ap- 
peared in  1794.  Elphinston  died  at  Ham- 
mersmith on  8  Oct.  1609.  His  first  wife 
hiivinff  died  in  1778,  he  re-married,  6  Oct. 
I786,Mary  Clementina  Charlotte  Falconer, 
a  niece  of  the  bishop  of  that  name,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son.  Johnson  said  of  him :  '  He 
has  a  great  deal  of  good  about  him,  but  he 
is  also  Tery  defective  in  some  respects;  his 
inner  part  is  good,  but  his  outwardpart  is 
mighty  awkward '  (BoswBii,  ii.  171).  "Of 
his  eccentric  manner  Dallas,  his  biographer 
in  the  'Oentleman's  Hagasine,' gives  the  fol- 
lowing instance :  ''When  any  ladies  were  in 
companT  whose  sleeves  wereatsdistsneefcom 
dieir  elbows,  or  whose  bosoms  were  at  all 
exposed,  he  would  fidget  from  j^aee  to  place, 
look  asnnce  with  a  uigfat  oonvuUon  of  his 
left  eye.  and  never  rest  till  be  amiroached 
some  of  them,  and,  poin^ig  to  their  arms, 
say,  "  Oh,  yes,  indeed  I  it  is  very  pretty,  but 
it  betrays  more  &shion  than  modesty  I "  or 
some  umilar  phrase ;  after  which  he  became 
very  good  humoured.*   Elphinston  was  also 

Srobably  the  'old  acqoaintanoe '  of  whom 
ohnson  said :  'He  is  nt  for  a  travelling  go- 
vernor. He  knows  French  very  well.  He  is 
a  man  of  good  principles,  and  there  'Should 
be  no  duiger  that  a  yovng^  gentleman  ^old 
catch  his  manner,  nw  it  is  so  very  bad  that 
it  must  be  avoided;'  and  of  whom  he  r&< 
marked  on  another  occasion:  'He  has  the 
most  inverted  understanding  tjf  any  man 
whom  X  have  ever  known?  Besides  the 
wo)bmenti<medabove,£lpfainston  published 
'  A  Oolleetion  of  Poems  from  the  best  Au- 
thors,'1764;  'Animadversions  upon  [Ijord 
Kamea^s]  Elements  of  Criticism,'  1771 ;  and 
*'Venea,  English,  FVenoh,  and  Latin,  pre- 
sented to  the  King  of  Denmark,'  1768 ;  and 
Bossuet's  '  Universal  History,'  1778. 

[ADderson's  Scottish  NsCioD,  ii.  139;  BosweH's 
Iiifs  of  8.  JohtiBOtt,  «d.  Hill,  as  above,  and  i.  310, 
ii.  226,  iii.  Z6i ;  ElpbiQsto&'s  Works  and  Corre- 
■pcuideiKw;  G«Dt.  Mag.  1809,  pt  ii.,  oODUuning 
life  and  Bpecimens  of  his  lettsis;  Nichols's  Lits- 
laxy  Illustrations,  viL  A.  T. 


ELPmNSTOK,  JOHN  (1733-1785), 
captain  in  the  royal  navy,  rear-admiral  in 
the  Russian  service,  on  passing  his  examina' 
tion  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  on  11  July 
1745,  was  certified  to  have  '  been  to  sea  up- 
wards of  six  years,  part  whereof  in  merchants* 
service  to  the  Mediterranean.'  He  was  pro- 
moted to  be  lieutenant  3S  Aug.  1746 ;  and 
in  May  1767  to  be  commander  of  tlie  Sala* 
mander  fiieship,  in  which,  in  the  summer  of 
1768,  he  served  under  Ccmmodore  Howe  in 
the  expeditions  affainst  St.  l&lo,  Cherbourg, 
and  St.  Css ;  in  which  last  unfOTtunate  affair, 
while  assisting  at  the  re-embarking  of  the 
troops,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  On  being  ex- 
changed be  was  advanced  to  post  rank,  and 
appomted  to  command  the  Euros  of  20  guns 
1  Feb.  1769,  in  which  he  accompanied  the 
fleet  under  Sir  Charles  Saunders  to  North 
America,  and  was  present  daring  the  ope- 
rations which  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
Quebec.  Jn  April  1760  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Richmond  of  82  guns,  in  which,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  year,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  in  February  1761  drove  ashore 
near  the  Hague  and  destroyed  the  F^licitS^  a 
Fremdi  frigate  of  82  guns,  but  apparently  in 
private  serrioe.  In  the  beginning  of  1763 
the  Itichmond  carried  out  orders  to  Rear^ 
admiral  Rodney  in  die  West  Indies,  wanung 
him  of  the  contemplated  expedition  against 
Havana  (BsAiaoir,  u.  533),  and  directing  him 
to  make  his  arrangements  accordinglv.  The 
fleet  under  Sir  George  Pocock  assembled  at 
Martinique  and  sailed  thence  on  6  May.  On 
the  36th  it  was  off  the  east  end  of  Cuba,  whea 
Sir  George  determined  on  taking  the  northern 
route  tW3ugh  the  Old  Straits  of  Bahama, 
which,  though  hasardous  and  difficult  navi- 
gation, is  much  shorter  than  that  by  the 
south  coast.  '  Ln^ily,'  he  wrote, '  the  next 
day  the  Richmondjoined  ns.  She  had  been 
down  the  Old  Straits  to  Oayo-Sal,  and  Cap- 
tain Elphinston  had  been  very  diligent  and 
careful  in  his  ronarks  going  through  and 
returning  back,  having  taken  sketches  of 
the  land  and  Cayos  on  both  sides.  He  kept 
ahead  of  the  fleet,  and  led  us  through  very 
well '  (tS.  640).  Daring  the  siege  of  Havana 
Elphinston  was  actively  employed  as  super- 
intendent of  the  transport  service ;  and  after 
the  capitulation  was  appointed  to  the  Infante 
of  70  guns,  one  of  the  prises,  which  he  com- 
manded till  the  concliision  of  peace  (ib.  iii. 
4S2).  He  afterwards  commanded  the  Firm 
of  w  guns  as  a  guardship  at  Plymouth  for 
three  yean  (17^7),  and  in  1769  accepted 
a  oommisuon  as  rear-admiral  in  the  Rnssian 
nayv.  In  that  capadt^  he  sailed  from  Cron- 
stadt  fbrtheUeditrarsnean,  in  the  latter  md 
of  the  year,  in  command  of  a  squadnm  of 
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four  ships  of  the  line,  with  some  fiigatee  and 
amaller  veseelB  j  and  being  detained  at  Copen- 
hugwi  hv  the  insubordinate  conduct  of  his 
o^ers,  uft  that  place  only  iust  in  time  to 
aToidbeiurc&Tightintheice.  The  ships,  being 
but  badly  lonnd,  suffered  much  damage  in  the 
stormy  weather  of  the  North  Sea,  and  were 
obliged  to  refit  at  Portsmouth,  permianon  to 
do  so  being  readily  given.  They  remained  at 
Portsmouth  till  the  middle  of  April  1770, 
during  which  time  Elphinston's  pretension  to 
fire  morning  and  evemng  guns  in  Portsmouth 
harbour  and  at  Spithead  led  him  into  a  cone- 
apondflnoe  with  Viee^^iral  Geary,  who,  as 
commander-in-chief  at  Pt>rt8month,  refused  to 
allow  finogn  ships  of  war  to  set  tha  wateh  in 
thatmannw.  Geary  referred  the  matter  to  the 
admiralty,  who  wrote  to  the  Russian  minister 
that  the  practice  oould  not  be  allowed,  and 
that  '  if  Admiral  Elphinston  peraisted  m  it, 
orders  must  necessarily  be  immediate^  given 
forhimtoquittheport'  (CHAB]!rocx,T.  184). 
Instructions  were  accordingly  sent  to  Elphin- 
ston to  desist.  Towards  the  end  of  May  the 
squadron  was  off  the  island  of  Oerigo,  and 
having  inteUigencG  that  the  Tnrkiui  fleet 
had  gone  to  Nauplia,  Elphinston  determined 
at  once  to  proceed  thither  in  quest  of  it.  He 
met  it  in  the  mouth  of  die  Giilf  on  the  ^th^ 
and  although  in  numbers  it  was  much  superior 
to  lus  own  squadron,  he  at  once  attacked, 
and,  after  a  sharp  though  partial  engagement 
put  it  to  flight,  the  advantage  being  obtained 
by  means  of  sIwU,  then  fbr  Uie  first  time  vsad 
in  a  purely  naval  battle,  and  which  struck 
terror  into  the  Turks.  They  drew  back  to 
Nauplia,  pursued  by  Elphinston,  who  again 
engaged  them  at  anchor  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  ^h,  but  without  being  able  to  achieve 
a  decisive  result.  He  accordingly  blockaded 
the  enemy  at  Mauplla,  and  sent  an  express 
to  Oount  Orlo^  the  commander-in-chief,  at 
Navarino,  requesting  reinforcements.  He 
afterwards  joined  OSoff^  and  on  7  July  the 
fleet,  numbering  nine  sail  of  the  line,  found 
the  Turks  at  anchor  outside  Glwsme  Bay. 
They  had  fburteen  ships  of  the  line,  several 
frigatee,  and  a  vast  number  at  transport  and 
store  ships,  making  a  grand  total  of  something 
like  two  hundred.  Thewindwasblowingfresn 
on  shore,  and  Elphinston,  going  on  Doard 
the  admiral,  offered  to  lead  m,  and  proposed 
that  they  should  anchor  with  springs  on  their 
cables,  on  the  bow  and  quarter  of  the  weather- 
most  Turldsh  ships.  ^By  this  arrangement 
our  nine  line-of-battle  ships  would  have  been 
engaged  ^«inst  only  five  or  six  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  rest  of  their  numerous  fleet  would 
have  been  rendered  useless,  as  they  could 
neither  come  to  the  assistance  of  tiioee  ships 
engaged,  nor  attonptto  get  out  of  the  attui- 


tion  they  were  in  without  the  greatest  danger 
of  running  on  shore '  {Authentic  Narrative, 
p.  66).  The  jealousy  of  the  Russian  officets 
prevented  the  adoption  of  Uie  plan,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  worth  calling  attention  to  as 
the  first  clear  exposition  in  modem  naval 
war  of  the  great  tactical  rule  of  establishing 
a  local  superiority,  and  as  identical  in  prin- 
ciple with  that  which  Nelson  carried  into 
effect  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  the  plan  determined  on 
was  to  range  in  line  of  battle  along  the  line 
of  the  enemy,  in  a  manner  tJhat  could  scarcely 
haveobtained  any  deciave  advantage, had  not 
the  Tiee-adnurari  Mv,  as  she  led  in,  been 
disabled  and  drifted  uongmde  the  Turkish 
admiraL  A  hand-to-hand  encounter  between 
the  two  ships  followed,  and  ended  in  both 
being  set  on  fire,  burnt  to  the  water's  edge, 
fuod  blown  up.  Veiy  few  of  either  ship's 
company  were  saved ;  and  the  Turks,  pamc- 
stricken,  cut  their  cables  and  fled  into  the  bay 
of  Ch^me,  which  is  about  one  mile  broad 
and  two  long — a  confined  space  for  some  two 
hundred  veraels  of  allsizeB.  It  scarcely  needed 
an  experienced  officer  to  see  that  they  could  be 
destroyed  by  fireehips;  but  the  terrible  work 
was  carried  out  under  Elphinston's  superin- 
tendence on  the  nieht  or  the  8th,  the  fire- 
ships  b^ng  actnaUy  commanded  by  two 
Bntish  UeutenantSf  Dugdale  and  MaoKeaisie. 
Of  the  crowd  of  Turkish  shipe,  one  of  64  guns 
and  ft  f^w  gaUcTS  were  ssved  and  brought 
out  of  the  My ;  the  rest  wen  all  destrayed. 
Ehr  the  jealousy  of  the  Russian  Tice-fldnuial, 
Silphin^n  was  prevented  initiatii^  any  Air* 
ther  measures  of  thence ;  he  vras  thwarted  in 
all  his  TOc^toaals;  and  when  sent,  in  the  fol- 
lowing January,  to  L^hom,  he  was  deured  to 
go  under  an  assumed  name.  On  his  arrival 
at  St.Peter8bui^hewas,  howeverifavourably 
received  by  the  empress ;  but  the  war  being 
ended,  he  shortly  anerwardsquitted  the Bus- 
sianserrioeand  returned  to Xmgland.  Inl776 
he  was  appointed  to  command  the  Ennont 
c4  74  guns,  one  of  the  poardships  at  Ports- 
mouth; and  after  paying  her  off  in  1778, 
commisgiened  Hu  MamiBcent,  in  which,  in 
Decembw,  he  sailed  me  the  west  Indies, 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Rowley. 
In  the  West  Indies  the  Magnificent  took 
part  in  the  battle  off  Grenada,  6  July  1779 
[see  Btbon,  Hov.  Johk],  and  in  the  three 
encounters  (17  April,  IS  and  19  May,  1780) 
between  Rodney  and  Be  Guichen  [see  RoD- 
NBT,  Gbobqb  Bbtdobs].  A  fewmout^slater 
she  went  home  with  the  Jamaica  convey, 
and  was  paid  off.  Towards  the  end  of  1783 
Elphinston  was  appointed  to  the  Atlas  oi 
90  gnns,  but  peace  being  settled  before  she 
was  ready  Ibr  sea,  she  was  put  out  of  com*- 
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mission.  Two  years  after  this,  28  April 
1786,  Elpbinstondied.  ItissaidfCHAENocE, 
vi.  S60  n.)  that  '  hia  lady  was  delivered  in 
London  of  a  son  and  heir  on  4  May  1773  ;> 
but  it  appears  (Authentic  Nairative,  p.  1&6( 
that  vhue  at  L^hom  *  himself  and  sons 
went  by  the  name  of  Howard.'  This  eon, 
1xnn4Harch  1773(FoeiBB,  ^aromft^),  was 
in  fact  the  tMrd  soUf  and,  prwumuuy  in 
memory  of  the  Leghorn  inciden^  was  christr- 
ened  Howard;  m  was  created  a  banmet 
26  May  1816.  Of  the  other  sons,  the  eldest, 
a  captain  in  the  Russian  navy,  died  about 
1788 ;  the  second,  a  captain  in  the  English 
VKVj,  died  in  1821 ;  botb  havinff  issue.  The 
mvenX  '  Baronetages '  now  epeU  the  name 
j^^iinstone;  but  Elphinstonninoelf  wrote 
it  without  the  final '  e.' 

[Chamook't  Biog.  Mavalis,  vi  S66 ;  Beatson't 
NaT,  and  MiL  Memoirs ;  An  Aatbentio  Narra- 
tive of  the  Bnsaian  Ezpeditioa  against  the  Turks 
by  sea  aod  land,  compiled  from  sereral  aothen- 
tie  journals  by  an  officer  on  boaid  the  Bosnan 
Heat(8To,  1772).]  J.  K.  L. 

ELPHINSTONE,  ALEXANDER^fourth 
Babon  Elphinstone  (1652-1648  ?),  eldest 
mm  of  Robert,  third  lord  Elphinstone,  by 
his  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  &t  John 
Drummond  of  Innerpefmr,  was  bom  on 
38  May  1663.  While  BtillMiBster  of  Elphin- 
stone he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  new 
pnyy  council  on  10  April  1699 ;  and  through 
the  influence  of  his  younger  brother  Jamee, 
then  secretary,  and  afterwards  Lord  Balme- 
rino,  on  the  19th  of  the  same  monUi  suc- 
ceeded the  Earl  of  Cassillis  as  lord  high  trea^ 
surer,  and  on  17  May  following  was  appointed 
an  extraor^narylturd  of  session.  He  resigned 
the  post  of  trBas\uer,howeTer,  in  September 
1601, '  as  was  thought,  says  my  author,  for 
adjoining  some  others  with  him  in  the  -com- 
poning  of  signatures '  (Orawpubd,  p.  897). 
The  appointment  of  uiese  coatyutors  was 
made  <m  81  July- 1601,  and  will  be  fbnnd  in 
the '  Bwister  of  the  Friry  Cktuncil '  (tL  376- 
376).  Elphinstone  sneoeeded  his  hHuBC  u 
the  fourth  baron  in  Ha;^  1603,  and  was  ap* 
pointed  a  lord  of  the  articles  on  the  opening 
of  parliament  in  .^^ril  1604  (Act  Pari.  It. 
261),  and  one  ot  the  comnuBsioners  for  the 
union  on  11  July  in  the  same  Tear  (ib.  263- 
264).  He  was  again  appointed  a  lord  of  the 
articles  in  Awnst  1607  867).  Thestate- 
ment  in  Lord  Hailes's '  Catalogue  of  the  Lords 
of  Sesuon '  (1794,  p.  7)  that  Elphinstone  was 
supraseded  as  a  judge  on  IS  Jan.  1610  seems 
to  be  a  mistake,  as  his  name  appears  in  the 
ratification  in  favour  of  the  clerks  of  session 
Act  J*arl.  vr.  696),  and  he  probably  sat  until 
^26,  when  a  new  conuniseion  was  made  out. 
In  this  year  the  Ead  of  Mar  reoorued  firom 


him  the  KildrummT  estate  and  other  pro- 
perty in  Aberdeen^ire,  the  judges  having 
held  that  these  estates  were  not  in  the  law- 
fill  possession  of  James  IV  when  he  granted 
them  to  the  first  Lord  Elphinstone.  Accord- 
ing to  the  principal  authorities  Elphinstone 
died  in  July  1648.  A  muiuscriptbook  in  the 
possession  of  the  present  L(»d  Elphinstone, 
however,  states  that  he  died  in  Elphinstone 
on  Sund»,  14  Jan.  1688.  He  married,  in 
1679,  the  Hon.  Jean  Livingston,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Williun,  sixth  lord  I^viogston,  oy 
whom  he  had  four  sons  and  five  ^lughtera. 
HewasBOcoeeded  in  the  barony  Irr  his  eldest 
son,  Alexander.  The  present  Lord  Elphin- 
stone possesses  a  &ll-length  portrait,  painted 
on  panel,  of  the  fourth  lord,  dressed  in  his 
robes  as  lord  lugh  treasurer  of  Scotland. 

{^ronton  and  Haig's  Senators  of  the  College 
of  Justice  (1832),  pp.  242-3  ;  Douglas's  Peerage 
of  Scotland  (1813).  I.  538-9,  iL  126;  Cravfor^s 
Officers  <tf  the  Crown  and  of  the  State  in  Soot- 
land  (1728),  i.  396-7;  Burke's  Feerace  (1S86), 
Blister  of  the  Frivy  CoancU  (tf  Seot- 
id,  V.  Ixiad,  Izzxiv,  xd,  647,  66&,  vL  xxixt 
287-^,  viL  xnii,  xxziv ;  prirate  information.] 

a.  F.  B.  K 

ELPmNST0NE,ARTHUB,8ixthBASDM 
Balmbbiihi  (168ft-1746),  Jacobite,  aoa  of 
John,  fourth  lord  Balmerino,  by  his  second 
wife,  Anne,  daughter  of  Arthur  Ross,  the 
last  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  bom 
in  1688.  In  tus  speech  on  the  scaffold  he 
said  that  he  had  been  brought  up  '  in  true, 
loyal,  and  anti-revolution  principles;'  and 
although  under  Queen  Anne  he  held  com- 
mand of  a  company  of  foot  in  Lord  Shan- 
non's regiment,  he  was  all  the  time  convinced 
that '  she  had  no  more  right  to  the  crown 
than  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whom  1  always 
looked  upon  as  a  vile  unnatural  usurper.' 
Nevertheless,  on  the  outlweak  of  the  reoel- 
lion  of  1716  he  at  first  gave  no  indications  of 
his  ^rmpathy  with  die  morement,  and  it  was 
only  after  the  battle  of  Sheriffinnir  that  he 
threw  up  his  oommisuon  from  the  govern- 
ment and  joined  the  oppoute  party,  declaring 
that '  he  had  never  feued  death  before  that 
day,  when  he  was  forced  to  fight  against  his 
oonsdence.'  With  otiier  Jacobite  uaders  he 
escaped  to  the  continent,  where  he  remained 
till  178^  when  his  father,  anxious  for  his 
return  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Alex- 
ander in  this  year,  without  his  knowledge  or 
consent  obtained  a  pardon  for  him  from  the 
government.  He  thereupon  applied  for  di- 
rection to  the  chevalier,  who  sent  him  an 
answer  in  his  own  handwriting  permitting 
him  to  return,  and  also  gave  directions  to  his 
bankers  in  Paris  to  8up|>ly  him  with  any 
money  he  n^ht  require  for  hia  journey.  In 
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1746,  <m  the  arriTal  of  tke  joan^  ehevaHer, 
Frmee  CSuurlea,  in  Scotland,  El^mutone  -wbb 
one  of  the  fint  tojoin  Iub  standard.  Aftei^ 
vards  on  the  scaffold  he  stated,  with  a  par- 
donable mide  in  the  staunchness  of  his  Jaoo> 
Utism,  that  he  oonld  eanlj  have  ercused 
T^jiwalf  from  taking  np  arms  on  account  of 
hu  age,  but  that  aa  never  would  have  had 
peace  <^  conscience  if  he  had  stayed  at  home 
when  the  young  prince  was  exposed  to  OTery 
kind  of  danger  and  hardship.  The  impor- 
tance of  his  accession  to  the  cause  was  re- 
cognised by  his  being  appointed  colonel  and 
captain  of  the  second  tioop  of  life  guards  in 
attendance  on  the  prince.  Though  not  pre- 
sent at  Carlisle  at  the  time  of  its  Borrender 
to  the  rebels,  he  marched  with  them  toDerby , 
and  also  returned  with  them  on  their  retreat 
to  Scotland.  He  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  FslUrk,  but  the  troops  under  his  econmand 
formed  urt  of  the  reserve.  On  the  death  of 
his  half-brother  John,  third  lord  Ooupar  and 
fifth  lord  Balmerino  (6  Jan.  1746),  he  sno* 
ceeded  him  in  both  titles.  AStet  the  battle 
ctf  Cnlloden  on  16  April  following  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Ghrants,  who  handed 
him  over  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Having 
been  brought  to  Ixtndon  he  was  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and,  along  with  the  EarLs  of 
^Imamock  and  Crom^tr,  was  brought  to 
trial  at  Westminster  HaU  on  29  July  on  a 
chai^  of  high  treason.  He  pleadednot  guilty, 
ailing  that  he  was  not  present  at  Carusle  at 
thetimespecifiediutheindictment.  Hewoa 
therefore  removed  to  the  Tower,  andlnought 
up  for  trial  the  next  day.  ,Being  imdefended 
by  counsel,  he  for  some  time  doggedly  held 
his  own  against  the  crown  prosecutors,  but 
gradually  realising  that  the  evidence  against 
Bim  was  too  convincing,  he  resigned  the  con^ 
test,  stating  that  *  he  was  sorry  he  had  given 
their  lordships  so  much  trouble  and  that  he 
bad  nothing  more  to  say.'  Horace  Walpole, 
who  was  present  at  the  trial,  in  a  letter  to 
Horace  Mann,  states  that  Balmerino  im- 
pressed him  '  aa  the  most  natural  brave  old 

Kntleman  he  had  ever  seen,' and  that  at  the 
r  '  he  behaved  himself  like  a  soldier  and  a 
man.'  Unlike  Kilmarnock  and  Cromarty,  he 
declined  to  admit  that  he  had  committeid  a 
crime,  or  to  sue  for  mater,  When  he  learned 
that  they  had  petitioned  Ibr  mercy,  he  re- 
marked with  caustic  eoeptidam  that,  as  they 
most  have  great  interest  at  court,  tiie^  might 
have  sque^ed  in  his  name  with  their  own. 
He  recognised  at  once  that  his  case  was  des- 
perate, for,  as  he  said  himself,  he  had  been 
concerned  in  both  rebellions,  and  had  been 
pardoned  once  abeady.  To  the  last,  there- 
fore, he  waa  constant  to  his  Jacobite  prin- 
^lee,  and  on  the  scaffold  expressed  the  nope 


that  *  the  world  was  convinced  they  stuck  to 
him.'  Shortly  befiue  his  removal  to  Tower 
Hill  for  ezecuti<ni  he  had  an  interview  with 
Loi-dlCilmamockfto  whom  he  expressed  the 
wish  that  he  alone  could  pay  the  reckoning 
and  suffer  for  both.  He  'came  upon  the 
scaffold,'  says  an  eye-witness,  '  in  his  regi- 
mentals and  ^e-wig.  His  coat  was  Uue, 
tamed  up  with  red,  and  brass  buttons ;  lus 
countenance  serene,  his  ur  free  and  easy ; 
he  looked  quite  unconcerned,  and  like  one 
going  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  or  some  busi- 
ness of  little  or  no  importance.*  When  he 
took  off  his  wig  he  put  on  a  cap  made  oi 
Scotch  plaid,  saying  he  died  a  Scotaman.  He 
presented  the  executioner  with  a  fee  of  three 
guineas,  end  his  last  words  were :  '  0  Lord  I 
reward  my  friends,  forgive  my  fom*  bless 
King  James,  and  recdTa  my  soul  I  The 
decapitation  took  place  on  18  Aug.  17461  A 
writer  in  the  'Daily  Advertiser"  thus  dfr* 
scribed  Balmerino:  'His  pnson  waa  veiy 
plain,  his  shape  clum^,  but  nis  make  strong, 
and  had  no  marks  aK>ut  him  of  the  pdite 
gentieman,  tho'  his  seeming  sincerity  recom- 
pensed all  these  defects.'  The  writer  adds 
that '  several  quaint  stories  are  related  con- 
cerning him  which  seem  to  be  the  growth  of 
wanton  and  fertile  imaginations.'  He  was 
buried  along  with  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Tower.  By  his  wife  Maiv 
garet,  daughter  of  Captain  Ch^mers,  who 
died  at  Bestalrig  on  24  Aug.  176&,he  l^no 
issue,  and  with  him  the  male  luw  ttf  this 
branch  of  the  Elphinstonea  and  tha  Balmfr* 
rino peerage  became  extiuet.  Ihere  isapox^ 
tnut  of  Lord  Balmmno  from  a  rare  print  in 
Mrs,  Thomson's '  Memoirs  of  the  Jacobites,' 
vol.  iii.  There  is  also  a  print  in  existence  of 
the  date  1746  representing  the  execution. 
The  oo&i-plates  of  Lords  Kilmarnock,  Bal- 
merino, and  Lovat  are  engraved  in  Wilkin- 
son's '  Londina  Illustrata/  Robert  Bums, 
writing  from  Dumfries  in  1794  to  Mr.  James 
Johnson,  says, '  I  hare  got  a  highland  dirk 
for  which  I  have  a  great  veneration,  as  it 
once  was  the  dirk  of  Lord  Balmerino.'  He 
adds  that  it  had  been  stripnped  of  the  silver 
mounting,  and  that  he  had  some  thoughts 
of  sending  it  to  Johnson  to  get  it  mounted 
anew. 

[State  Trials,  xviii.  442-530 ;  Moore's  Com- 
pleat  Account  of  the  Two  Kebel  Lords,  1746 ; 
Foster's  Account,  1746;  Trae  Copies  of  the 
Fapeis  wrote  by  Lord  Bahnerino,  &e.,  and  de- 
livered by  them  to  the  Sheriffs  at  the  place  (rf 
execution,  1746,  reiorinted  under  the  title  True 
Copies  (tf  the  Dying  Deduction  oi  Lord  Bal- 
merino, &c,,  1750;  Seesonable  Beflectioos  on 
the  !^iDg  Words  and  Demrtment  of  the  Groat 
but  tfnbappy  Han,  Artnnr,  Lord  Balmerino, 
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1748;  TbeFriaini^of  UieBrituhCoiurtitatioD 
uaeited  is  An  Apology  for  Lord  B^eiino, 
1746;  Gent.  Hag.  ToL  xvi^  and  Scota  M^. 
ToL  Tiii.,  both  of  whioli  give  aopions  details  in 
regard  to  the  trial  and  oxecntioo ;  Jmm's  The 
Pretetiden  and  their  Adherenta ;  W^pde's  Let^ 
ton;  DoQglaB'aScotoh  Peerage  (Wood^t  ^8^.] 

ELPHINSTONE,  GEORGE  KEITH, 
VIWWOHT  Kbixh  (1746-182S),  admiral,  fifth 
aon  of  the  tenth  Lord  Elphinstcoie  and  ^nad- 
n^ihew  ci  Marehal  Ketthf  earl  Manschal, 
alter  iriumi  he  va8  named,  was  bora  at  El- 
phinatoTH*  TowBT,  near  Stirling,  on  7  Jen. 
1746-6.  Hie  eecond  Isother,  Charleii  was 
a  midahi^nan  d  the  Prince  George,  and 
perished  with  her  on  13  April  1758  [see  Bbod- 
BI0K,  Thoxas].  The  third  son,  William,  also 
entered  the  nav;;,  but  quitted  it  while  still 
aladfivt^  service  of  toe  East  India  Gom- 
pany,  in  which  he  eventaallj  acquired  a  con- 
siderable fortune.  George  determined  on  fol- 
lowing his  brothers'  example,  and  in  1761 
was  entered  on  board  UieGosportof  44guns, 
under  the  care  of  Captain  John  Jervia,  Mtter 
known  as  Earl  St.  ^^ncent.  He  afterwards 
served  socoeasiTely  in  the  Juno,  Lively,  and 
Emerald  frigates,  and  in  1767  enteied  on 
board  an  East  India  Company's  ship,  oom- 
ptftii^l^Ml  by  hia  brother  William,  with  whom 
he  made  a  voyage  to  OUna,  fbr  a  private 
Tenture  in  which  his  grand-uncle  advanced 
lum  3,000/.,  thereby  enabling  him,  we  are 
told,  to  lay  the  foundation  in  a  pecuniary 
independence.  In  December  1769  he  was 
appomted  to  the  Stag  frigate  going  out  to 
the  East  Indies  with  the  broad  pennant  of 
Commodore  Sir  John  Lindsay,  hy  whom,  on 
38  Jane  1770,  he  was  momoted  to  a  lieu- 
tenant^B  Taoancj.  In  October  he  left  the 
Stag  and  returned  to  England,  and  in  the 
following  May  was  appointed  to  the  Trident, 
flagship  of  Sir  Peter  DiBnis  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. On  18  Sept.  1773  he  was  promoted 
to  eommand  the  SocotuoiibIooi^  and  to  bring 
her  to  England.  la  December  he  retoinea 
to  tile  Meditomaean  in  tiie  Scorpion,  and 
commanded  her,  for  the  most  part  at  Minotea 
and  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  till  the  smnmer  of 
1774.  On  11  May  1776  he  was  poeted  to  the 
Romney,  in  which  he  convoyed  the  trade 
to  Newfoundland,  and  on  his  return  was  ap- 

r'  ited  inMarchl776to  the  Perseus  frigate. 
July  he  was  sent  out  to  New  Tors  in 
cha^  of  convoy,  and  during  the  follow- 
ing years  was  actively  employed  in  cruising 
against  the  enemy's  privateers  or  blockade 
runners,  and  in  co-operating  with  or  support- 
ing the  troops  on  shore.  Li  April  ana  May 
1780  he  served  on  shore  at  the  reduction  of 
CSiarlestoUiandwas  afierwaxds  sent  to  Eng- 


land carrying  Captain  Hamond  with  the  des- 
patches. On  the  Perseus  paving  off,  he  was 
immediately  appointed  to  the  Warwick  ot 
60  guns,  and  auring  the  autumn  and  early 
winter  was  princiiully  employed  cruising 
on  the  Sounmnge  lor  the  protection  of  tbo 
homeward-bound  txade.  In  September  1780 
he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Dumbar- 
tonshire. On  5  Jan.  1781,  he  fell  in  with 
and  captured  the  Dutch  ship  Rotterdam  of 
60  guns — a  capture  rendered  more  brilliant 
by  the  fact  that  a  &w  da^  before  the  Bot- 
terdam  had  beaten  off  the  Isis^  a  ship  of  the 
same  nominal  force.  A  few  weeks  later, 
27  March  1781,  the  Warwick  sailed  from 
Cork  with  a  convoy  for  North  America,  and 
continued  on  that  station  till  the  peace.  To- 
wards the  emd  of  1781  Prince  William  Henry, 
then  a  midshipman  of  the  Prince  George 
[see  DiesZf  Robbbi]*  was  placed  for  some 
time  under  Eh>hinstone'8  care,  and  was  still 
with  him  <m  16  Sept.  1782,  when  the  War- 
wick, in  company  with  the  Lion,  Vestal,  and 
Bonetta  sloop,  drove  ashore,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Delaware,  and  captured  the  Aigle,  a 
powerful  4(^^un  frigate,  tt^ther  with  two 
smaller  vessel.  The  Gloire,  another  frigate, 
escaped  up  the  river  into  shallow  water.  On 
the  return  of  the  Warwick  to  New  Ywb^ 
Elphinstone,  whose  health  waa  fiuling,  was 
appointed  to  the  C^xysfiHrt  for  the  passage 
to  England,  where  he  arrived  in  the  end  of 
November. 

For  the  next  ten  years  Elphinstone  lived 
at  home  or  in  London,  attending  parliament 
as  member  for  Dumbartonshire  from  1780 
to  1790  and  from  1796  to  1801  for  Stir- 
lingshire. He  married,  10  April  1787,  Jane, 
elcust  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Mercer  of  Aldie  (Fostbb,  Ptercue,  sji. 
'Naime').  It  was  not  till  war  with  Fiince 
was  imminent  that  he  applied  for  a  ship; 
and  on  3  Feb.  1793  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Robust  of  74  guns,  in  which  a  few  months 
later  he  went  out  to  the  Mediterranean  with 
Lord  Hood.  "Biy  the  middle  of  August  the 
fleet  waa  off  Toulon,  iriiioh  after  some  little 
negotiatiMi  waa  deliTved  over  to  the  Eug* 
liao.  On  37  Aug.  El^xinstone  was  landed, 
with  fifteen  hundred  men,  to  take  possession 
ofFortLaMalgue;  and  on  the  SOth,  with  a 
jtnnt  English  uid  Spanish  force  numbering 
uz  huni&ed  men,  he  attacked  and  routed  a 
body  of  French,  which  had  advanced  as  far 
as  Ollioules.  According  to  James  (i.  77), 
'  the  success  of  Captain  Elphinstone  m  this 
afiair  gained  him  many  compliments  on  his 
knowledge  of  military  tactics,  so  little  ex- 
pected in  an  officer  or  the  navy.'  He  had, 
however,  already  had  some  experience  of 
shore  fighting  at  Charleston;  and  through 
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the  whole  period  of  the  occupation,  dur- 
ing which  Iw  continued  goTemor  of  La  Mal- 
^ue,  he  showed  that  he  had  fully  ]pioflted  by 
it.  Ontiunightof  171>ec., wheuithadbeen 
decided  to  encuate  the  places  tiie  embarka- 
tion of  the  troops  and  of  the  royalist  fugitivee 
was  entrusted  to  Elphinstone ;  and  sereral 
tiiousands  were,  by  his  care,  conducted  safely 
on  board  the  fleet.  In  the  following  spring 
he  retttmed  home  in  chai^  of  a  squadron  of 
the  Toulon  ships,  and  received  the  order  of 
the  Bath,  30  May  1794.  On  12  April  1794 
ho  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  i 
and  in  the  autumn  he  hoisted  his  AaK  in  the 
BarfleuT,  under  Lord  Howe,  in  the  Channel 
fleet.  It  was  for  a  very  few  months,  for  it 
was  dedded  to  take  immediate  measures  to 
jixevent  the  several  Dutch  colonies  filling 
into  the  haoids  of  the  fVencL  and  Elphin- 
stone h^tpened  to  have  more  knowledge  of 
the  East  Uian  uiy  naval  officer  then  avul- 
able.  It  was  hoped  that  the  name  (tf  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  sought  refuge  in 
England,  might  ^vent  any  opposition;  and 
it  was  determined^  the  first  place,  to  secure 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  friendly  n^otia- 
tion  if  possible,  but  ii  not  hy  force. 

Of  tms  expedition  and  of  the  whole  squsr 
dion  in  Indian  waters,  Elphinstone  was  ap- 

§ Dinted  commander-in-chief,  and  sailed  £rom 
pithead  on  4  April  1795,  with  hie  flag  on 
board  the  Monarch.  His  promotion  to  be 
vice-admiral  was  dated  1  June  1796.  On 
10  June  he  arrived  off  Cape  Town,  where  he 
was  joined  by  Commodore  Jdm  Blonkett 
[a.  T.J ;  and  the  weather  being  stormy  the 
ships  went  round  to  Simon's  Bay,  whm  the 
troops  wraelanded.  Negotiationproradfruit- 
leas.  The  troops  expected  from  India  bad 
not  arrived :  but  the  attacks  <rf  the  colonists 
became  eadi  day  more  daring,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  an  advance  must  be  made  as 
bif  at  least,  as  Muixenbei^,  which  com- 
manded the  road  to  Cape  Town  and  to  the 
interior.  The  position  beld  by  the  enemy 
was  strong,  but  was  exposed  to  seaward ;  and 
on  7  Auff.  the  guns  of  a  detailed  squadron, 
with  which  Elphinstone  was  unofficial^  pre- 
sent, in  a  few  minutes  *  obliged  tiie  Butch 
to  abandon  their  camp  with  uie  utmost  pre- 
cipitation.* When  the  land  forces  came  up, 
'  after  a  fatiguing  march  over  heavy  sandy 
ground/  tlury  had  little  to  do  but  take  pos- 
sesum  of  tne  abandoned  works^  though 
further  inland  the  Dutch  held  their  ground 
stoutly  fiw  some  time.  For  nearly  a  month 
iamaw  the  little  party  had  to  maintain  it- 
self under  great  disadvantaffes  against  the 
unceasing  attacks  of  the  Dutch  militia. 
On  4  S^.  the  long-loolKd-f<ar  reinforce- 
ments arrived ;  but  even  then  bad  weather 


rendered  it  lor  several  days  impossible  to 
laad  tiw  trows.  By  the  13th,  however,  they 
were  aasembledat  Huizenbei^ ;  on  the  14th 
they  moved  tm,  defeated  m»  Dutch  in  a 
Bhaip  skirmidiat  Wynberg,  ai^  on  the  17th 
Cape  Town  capitulated,  the  garrison  becom- 
ing prisoners  of  war.  In  the  decisive  result 
E^hinstone  had  little  share  j  hut  the  ability 
and  energy  which  he  had  dtsplayed  in  the 
occupation  of  Muizenberg  won  ror  him  the 
acknowledgments  both  of  his  siddier  col- 
leagues and  of  the  government.  It  had  been 
intended  that  from  the  Cape  Elphinstone 
should  go  on  to  India  and  seize  tne  Dutch 
settlements  there  and  in  Ceylon;  but  the 
delay  had  g^ven  Rear-admiral  Bauuer  time 
to  anticipate  him.  The  work  there  was  al- 
ready nearly  finished,  and  there  was  stUl  a 
good  deal  to  do  at  tiie  Cape.  Elphinstone's 
health,  too,  was  brolrai  by  the  strain  both  of 
bo^ and  mind;  and  dioughinJaana:^l?96 
he  went  (m  to  Madras,  he  was  unable  to  take 
any  part  in  the  operations,  which  came  to  an 
end  on  16  Feb.  with  the  surrender  of  Co- 
lombo and  the  whole  of  Ceylon.  Having 
received  intelligence  of  a  Dutdi  expedition 
agaiost  the  Cape,  he  returned  to  Simon's  Bay 
in  May,  but  it  was  Ai^^t  before  the  Dutcn 
uadron  was  reported  on  the  coast ;  and  on 
e  16th  he  found  it  at  anchor  in  Sal- 
danha  Bay.  Theforce  with  Elphinstone  was 
so  superior  that  resistance  was  hopeless ;  he 
accorainffly  demanded  the  surreuder  of  the 
shipB,  which  struck  their  flags  the  following 
day,  the  officers  and  men  becoming  ^isoners 
of  war.  This  complete  success  penoitted 
Elphinstone  shorUy  sftn  to  sail  for Eng^d; 
he  snirod  m  3  Jan.  1797,  when  he  received 
the  duplicate  of  a  letter  written  20  Nov, 
ofiering  him  an  Irish  peerage,  the  patent  of 
which  was  ultimately  issued  on  7  March, 
creating  him  Baron  iCeith  of  Stonehaven 
Marischal. 

A  few  months  later,  on  the  occasion  ot 
the  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  Keith  was  specdallv 
appointed  to  the  commandatSheemess.  Both 
as  captain  and  admiral  be  had  always  had 
the  reputation  of  being  lucky ;  and  it  was 
now  supposed  that  his  name  would  go  a  long 
way  towards  bringing  the  mutineers  back  to 
theirallegiauce.  His  measures  at  Sheemess 
had  the  happiest  effect;  and  within  a  week 
after  his  smval  the  revolted  bwan  to 
oomein  and  snrrmder  tdumselves.  Within 
a  fintnig^t  the  mutiny  was  at  an  end,  and 
Kath  w  ordered  to  go  to  Plymouth  and 
hoist  his  flag  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte 
as  second  in  command  in  the  Channel.  The 
spirit  of  disaffection  was  still  strong  at  Ply- 
mouth, but  Keith  again  happily  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  men  to  Usten  to  reasm  and 
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to  deliver  up  the  ring'leaders.  He  continued 
in  the  Channel  till  the  close  of  the  following 
year,  when  he  was  sent  out  to  the  Mediter* 
ranean,  wiUi  his  Sag  in  the  Fondxonnt,  as 
tecwnd,  under  his oldchief  Lord  St.  t^neent. 
The  following  February  he  shifted  into  the 
Barflenr,  and  untU  the  beginning  of  May  had 
the  active  command  before  Cadiz :  St.  Vin- 
cent, who  was  in  fuling  health,  remaining 
at  Gibraltar.  The  divided  command  waa  a 
great  misfortune,  for  St.  Vincent  wta  not  the 
man  to  let  his  subordinate  act  independently ; 
and  Keith  was  thus  greatly  hampered.  On 
36  April  Vic&^admiral  Bruiz  got  to  sea  from 
Brest,  with  twenty-five  ships  of  the  line  be- 
sides smaller  vessels,  taking  advantage  of  an 
easterly  gale  which  blew  the  blockading 
squadron  off  shore.  On  3  May  Keith  had 
news  that  the  French  fieet  had  been  seen 
two  days  before  off  Oporto.  He  immediately 
sent  on  the  news  to  St.  Vincent,  preparing 
as  he  best  eoold  for  yrhat  mi^t  happen. 
Next  morning  the  !FVeneh  were  in  eight. 
"KfStii  had  unh  him  only  fifteen  sul  of  the 
Une^in  presence  of  these  twenty-five  French 
ships  and  twenty^4wo  Spanish  m  Cadiz.  The 
position  seemed  critical ;  but  the  strong  we»< 
teriy  wind  prevented  the  Spaniards  from 
putting  to  sea,  and  nve  the  French  enough 
to  do  to  talie  care  m  themselves.  The  gale 
freshened ;  during  the  night  some  of  the 
French  ships  parted  company,  several  were 
more  or  less  dibbled,  all  were  scattered ;  and 
Bruix  judged  that  the  best  thing  he  could 
do  waa  to  run  through  the  Straits  and  get  to 
Toulon  aa  fast  as  pouible  (Chbtauer,  Sist. 
de  la  Marine  frttn^aiM  som  la  premiire 
nuA^ua, 411);  he anohwed  thereon  the  14th. 
St.  Vincent  had  at  once  sent  to  Kuth  to  join 
him  wi^  his  whole  squadron,  but  the  wes- 
terly gale  rendered  the  commnnication  slow. 
Keith  did  not  get  the  message  till  the  even- 
ing of  the  9th,  and  it  was  the  12th  before 
tlie  English  fleetcould  leave  Gibraltar.  Bruix 
had  been  awholeweek  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  whither  he  had  gone,  whither  he  meant 
to  go,  or  what  he  meant  to  do,  waa  a  com- 
plete mystery.  Startiiig  in  pursnit,  St.  Vin- 
cent had  with  him  only  nxteen  sail  of  the 
line.  At  Minorca,  on  tlie  20th,  he  was  joined 
\iy  &T  John  Duckworth  with  fonr  more,  and 
waa  on  his  wa^  to  Toulon  when  he  learned 
that  the  Spanish  fleet  from  Cadiz  had  also 
come  into  tiie  Hediterranean.  He  did  not 
know  that  it  had  put  into  Cartagena  wi^ 
most  of  the  ships  dismasted  (tft.  411)t  &nd 
aoc(vdingly  took  up  a  station  off  Cape  St.  Se- 
bastian with  a  view  topreventthe  two  hostile 
fleets  frY)mjoining.  On  the  80th  helearned  that 
Bmix  had  put  toseafiromTotilon  on  the  26th, 
but  with  whatolject  was  unknown.  Anattack 


on  Nelson  at  Palermo  seemed  not  improbable, 
and  Duckworth  waa  sent  with  four  ships  to  re- 
inforce him  [see  Nelson,  Hobatio,  Viscotvt 
Nelmv  ;  DircrwoBTH,  Sib  Johk  Tkohas]. 
The  fleet  was,  however,  joined  by  four  other 
ships  under  Rear-admiral  Whitshed  in  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  continued  off  Cape  St. 
Sebastian ;  but  on  2  June  St.  Vincent,  whose 
health  gave  wa^,  turned  the  command  over 
to  Keith  and  sailed  for  Port  Mahon.  Keith, 
left  to  himself  and  having,  it  may  be,  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  Spanish  fleet, 
resolved  to  quit  his  strategic  station  and  go 
to  look  for  the  French.  On  the  3rd,  off  Tou- 
lon, he  learned  that  they  had  certainly  gone 
eastward;  on  the  6th  that  they  had  been 
seen  only  the  day  before  in  Vado  Bay.  The 
wind  was  foul,  and  he  was  still  working  up 
towards  Vado  when,  ofi'  Cape  delle  Mefe  on 
the  8th,  he  recdved  orders  from  St.  Vincent 
to  detach  two  ships  to  join  Ndson,  and  to  go 
himself  off  Rosas  to  prevent  the  junction  ai 
thePrench  and  Spanish  fleets.  That  the  order 
was  a  blunder  is  certain.  Nelson  thou^t 
that  Keith,  being  where  he  waa  and  with 
better  information,  ought  not  to  have  obeyed 
it  (Nelton  DapatcJut,  vii.  exdi) ;  Keith 
judged  otherwise,  but  at  the  same  time  so 
far  deviated  from  the  letter  of  hia  orders  as 
to  take  Minorca  on  the  miy,  thus  permitting 
Bruix,  who  had  weighed  from  VsHo  Bay  on 
the  8th,  and  whom  he  must  have  met  had 
he  stood  on,  to  bug  the  French  and  Spanish 
shore,  and  so,  passing  to  the  southward,  to 
join  the  Spaniards  at  Cartagena  on  the  23rd. 
At  Minorca,  on  the  13th,  Keith  shifted  bis 
flag  to  the  Queoi  Charlotte,  and  on  the  16th 
received  St.  Vineentfa  final  resignation  of  the 
command.  Standing  orer  towards  Toulon, 
be  fell  in  with  and  captured  a  squadron  of 
four  French  frigates  returning  fran  the  Jj^ 
vant;  he  looked  into  Toulon,  Genoa,  Vado 
Bay,  but  could  get  no  news  of  the  French 
fleet.  He  returned  to  Minorca,  where,  on 
7  Jul^i  he  was  reinforced  by  twelve  sul  of 
the  line  under  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  but  not 
till  some  days  later  did  he  know  that  the 
French  had  gone  to  Cartagena.  On  29  July 
he  reached  Gibraltar.  The  combined  fleets  had 
passed  the  Straits  three  weeks  before.  They 
had  gone  to  Cadiz,  and  had  sailed  north- 
wards on  the  20th.  Keith  now  thought  the 
Channel  might  be  their  aim,  and  followed 
with  all  speed.  On  12  Aug.  he  waa  broad 
off  Ushant ;  the  allies  had  nine  into  Brest 
on  the  6th.  From  the  mere  feet  that  in  this 
long  and  weary  cruise  he  failed  to  find  the 
enemy's  fleet  and  to  brin^  it  to  action,  Kdidi's 
conduct  waa  severelyeriticised;  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  the  victim 
ofcircumstaneee;  and  the  divided  command 
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and  St.  Vincent's  Ul-healtb.  had  euorniiQusly 
increuadd  the  inhereiLt  difficulties  of  the  pro- 
blem. 

IVom  Brest  Eutii  went  with  the  fleet  t» 
Torbay,  and  in  Norember  was  ondered  toi 
return  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  oom- 
mand  had  been  temporarily  held  by  Nelson. 
Ha  reached  Gibraltar  on  6  Dec,  and  waspso- 
oeeduig  off  Genoa  to  co-operate  with  the  Aua- 
trians  when,  at  Port  MahoDr  he  received  in- 
telligmce  oi  the  peadiAg  attempt  of  *  Fretioh 
iqu^ron  to  relieve  their  army  in  Egypt.  At, 
Leghorn  he  was  met  by  -  Nelson,  with  the 
further  news  that  the  BiissianB  had  withr 
drawn  from  the  blockade  of  Malta  and  gone 
to  Corfu.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  occupy 
the  station  which  these  had  vaeat^,  in  whiw 
he  would  also  foe  well  placed  to  intercept 
the  rumoured  French  squadron.  The  sft^epy 
capt  ure  of  the  greater  part  of  thia  set  htm  at 
liberty  to  findlow  out  his  original  design  of 
going  to  Genoa.  In  the  flagship  alone,  ha 
went  to  Leghorn  in  order  to  ooncert  measures 
with  the  Austrians,  and  while  on  shore  sent 
the  ship,  the  Queen  Charlotte,  to  reconuoitr*^ 
Capraja,  which  afforded  shelter  to  a  swarm 
of  French  privuteers.  The  Queen  Charlotte, 
sailed  &om  Leghorn  at  nightfall  on  1 6  Man^ 
1800,  but  remained  hore  to,  some  three  or 
four  leagues  off,  waiting  to  be  Joined  by 
some  officers  of  the  Austrian  stafl"  who  were 
to  take  part  in  the  reconnussauce.  These 
were  oa  their  way  off  the  next  morning 
when  the  ship  was  seen  in.  the  distwce 
enveloped  in  flames.  It  was  known  after- 
wards that  the  fire  spread  from  soma  hfiy 
which  had  been  carelessly  stacked  uuder  the 
halMeok  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  oi 
the  match  Uih( Miiiuteao/the  Cjttrtrtmrtial), 
The  Are  spread  ruodly,  and  the  ship,  one  of 
the  hirgest  in  the  fnglish  navy,  was  utterly 
destroyed ;  with  her  nearly  seven  hundred  w 
her  crew  perished.  No  such  terrible  acfudent 
had  occurred  since  the  burning  of  the  Friace 
GeoKe,  in  which  Keith's  elder  brother  had 
lost  his  life.  Keith  now  hoisted  hia  fla^  in 
the  Audacious,  and  afterwards  is  the  Mino- 
taur. By  the  beginning  of  April  the  Au»< 
trians  had  closed  round  the  French  positioDfl 
near  Genoa,  aud  by  the  13th  had  completely 
hemmed  them  in.  By  sea,  too,  the  strictest 
bbckade  was  established,  and  after  an  uih 
suroassed  defence  the  French  capitulated  on 
4  June.  On  the  6th,  what  was  left  of  the 
gurison.  marched  out  with  the  hoaows  of 
war,  the  Austrians  took  possession  of  the 
town,  and  K«th  entered  the  harbour  ia-thA 
Minotaur.  On  the  14th  Bo&aparte^s  victory 
ftt  Marengo  reverse^  the  irasitioo.  By,  the 
terms  of  the  aimlstice  which  immediately 
folUnrodf  Genoa  wm  reetoced  to  the  Ftencbf 
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and  they  took  possession  of  it  with  such' 
celerity  thnt  Keith  had  barely  time  to  get  his 
ship  outside  the  Mole  before  the  French  had 
maimed  the  batleriea  [see  Bb&tbb,  Fhiup]. 
His  mortification  ww  neesnn,  and  die  mms 
so  as  he  felt  that,  with  the  command  of  tho 
sea,  Genoa  might  have  been  held,  for  which 
warpoM  he  had  been  urging  General  Fox  at 
Minorca  to  send  an  Bnglish  garrison.  He 
was  now  obliged  to  withdraw,  and,  goii^.  to 
Leghorn,  bade  adieu  to  Ndson,  -who  was 
going  home  overland,  Keith  having  been 
obliged  by  the  exi^ncies  of  the  station  to 
refuse  him  permission  to  go  in  the  Fou- 
dioyant,  or  indeed  in  any  line-of-battle  ship. 

It  had  been  already  determined  to  push 
the  campaign  in  Egypt  to  a  conclusion.  Af- 
fairs there  had  been  strangely  complicated 
by  the  unwarranted  action  of  Sir  William 
Sidney  Smith  [ci.  v.],  who  had  taken  on 
himself  to  conclude  a  eonvttition  with  the 
Frendi,  by  the  terms  (rf  which  they  were  to 
haTeams.pUflSffatoFrauoe.  Thenewsof 
titis  oaniraiboa,  signed  atM  Azish  on  34  Jan., 
had  reached  Keith  on  his  way  frcun  Malta  to 
L^hom,  and,  as  it  was  contrary  to  positive 
orders  which  had  been  sent  to  Smith  from 
Port  Mahon  on  8  Jan.,  Keith  now  reared 
the  matter  to  the  home  government,  so^est- 
ing  that  the  circumstuioeemightchange  their 
determination,  but  announcing  his  intention 
of  following  out  his  instructions  till  they 
were  canceled.  Smith  wrote  to  Kleber  oa 
31  Feb.  that  the  convention  of  El  Arish  was 
disallowed  by  the  oommander-in-chief^  and 
that  the  Frenoh  would  not  be  permitted  to 
quit  Egypt  except  as  prisoners  of  war ;  ex- 
pressing, nowever,  his  convietion  that  when 
the  oircumstancas  of  the  coavention  were 
famwn  diffieully  would  be  done  away 
with.  This  ms,  in  faet,  the  case  so  for  as 
the  EngVirfi  government  was  concerned ;  and 
Kcdth,  on  '  receiving  instructions  to  allow  a 
mssage  to  the  French  troops/  had  imme- 
diately sent  orders  to  Egypt  *  to  permit  them, 
to>  return  to  Franoe  without  molestation.' 
But  before  his  letter  arrived  hostilities  had 
recommenced;  firesh  negotiations  were  ne- 
cessary, and  were  still  pending  when  Kleber 
was  assassinated  on  14  June.  Keith  has  been 
:  accused  of  having,  in  thia  business,  violated 
the  good  faith  of  England  (Jambs,  ii.  448). 
In  point  ot  iact,  and  accordii^  to  the  general 
agreement  of  jurists  (see  Nicolas,  Nelton 
DetfotekM,  Ul  4d6ft.),  thevalidity  of  theeeo* 
Tontion  depended  on  the  discretion  of  the 
commandep-in-chief,  and  KeiUi  was  strictly 
within  his  right  in  declining  to  sanction  it, 
as  directly  contrary  to  the  <»ders  he  had  re- 
cuived  from  home.  He  did,however,submit 
to  the  goventmeot  the  propriety  of  aooepting 
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it,  and  it  was  Accepted  accordingly,  though 
too  late  to  be  of  any  Bervice. 

Meantime  Bir  Ralph  Abercromby  [q.  t.] 
had  been  sent  out  to  the  Mediterranean  witfi 
ft  targe  armanitrnt.  He  joined  Keith  at  Leg- 
horn on  1  J  uly ;  but  the  plans  of  the  gorem- 
ment  had  been  unsettled,  and  though  the 
troops  -were  there,  nothing  had  been  decided 
as  to  their  destinatiim.  In  August  Keith 
went  to  MinoEoa,  diiftedhis  flag  to  theFou- 
droyuL  and  iras  ordered  to  prepare,  in  con- 
oertwtth  Abeioromby,  for  a  descent  wCftdis. 
By  6  Oct.  they  wen  ofF  Oadts  ^th  «  fleet 
Bumbeiing  upwards  of  ISO  Teesele.  A  viru- 
lent pestiwnee  wag  carrying  off  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  atj  by  thousande;  and  tbe 

E»venior  wrote  off,  dejffecating  any  hosti- 
ttes  against  a  place  in  so  Umentable  a 
condition.  Keith  and  Abercromby  replied 
in  a  joint  tetter  t^t  they  were  'little  dis- 
posed to  multiply  unnecessarily  the  erils  in- 
separable from  war/  bat  unless  the  dups  of 
war  then  in  Cadix  were  given  up  they  should 
be  obliged  to  carry  out  their  instntctions  to 
take  or  destroy  oiem.  But  when  the  go- 
vernor's answer  came,  virtually  z«Aising  oom- 
^ianoe,  the  joiiit  oommaiKlen  had  arrived 
at  tlw  oondvauA  that  the  ezpefition  waa 
not  equal  to  the  undertaking.  They  acoord- 
m^y  returned  ttraightway  to  Qibraltar.  It 
ii  impossible  to  acquit  the  two  commanders, 
but  more  espeoiaUy  Keith,  of  weakness  and 
vacillation.  On360ot.thOTatlengthreceived 
orders  for  the  invauon  of  Bgypt^  and  after 
touching  at  Malta  (which  had  surrendered 
on  6  Sept. ),  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Caramama, 
where,  in  a  gale  which  threatened  imminent 
loss  to  the  whole  fleet,  they  arrived  almost 
bv  accident  in  the  harbour  of  Mannorioe 
(Wilson,  Hut.  of  the  ExpeditioH  to  Effrnt, 
p.  3}  Pabsoit,  Nettwian  Seininueenoes,^  80) 
on  1  Jan.  1801,  on  which  day  Keith  was 
gaxetted  to  the  rank  of  admiral,  on  the  gene- 
ra promotion  aecompanyinffwe  dedararion 
<rf  tae  unicHi  between  Oraat  Brffeain  and  Ir** 
land.  In  Mannorioe  harbour  th^  were  d^ 
tuned  till  S3  Feb. ;  on  2  March  diey  anchored 
in  Abonkir  Bay :  and  on  the  8th  iha  troops 
were  landed.  Keith's  share  in  the  ensuing 
opetationa  was  mainly  limited  to  guarding 
the  coast,  till,  on  2  9^.,  the  final  capitula- 
tion was  signed,  and  Alexandria,  with  all 
the  shipping  in  the  port.,  was  surrendered. 
The  service  had  been  irksome  and  onerous 
to  an  extreme  dwree^  without  the  redeeming 
opportunities  of  distinction.  '  It  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  army  to  fight  and  of  the  navy  to 
labour,'  was  Nelson's  nappy  dbrase  in  second- 
ing the  vote  of  thanks  in  the  House  of  Lordsi 
*  they  had  equally  performed  their  duty  ana 
were  equally  entitled  to  thanks.'   FVum  the 


city  of  Londoii  Ketth  received  the  freedom 
of  the  city  and  a  sword  of  the  value  of  a 
hundred  guineas;  the  sultan  conferred  on 
him  the  orcler  of  the  Crescent ;  and  on  16  Dec. 
he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  peerage  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  widi  the  same  titte  as 
before. 

On  the  oonclusion  of  tiie  peace  Keith  was 
permitted  to  resign  the  command  to  Sir 
Richard  Bick«rton.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  July  1802;  bntontlieflreshontbrenk 
of  die  war,  May  1803,  he  was  appoiiited  com- 
nander-in-cibief  in  die  North  Sea,  where, 
throughout  that  and  die  following  years,  he 
was  closely  occupied  widi  preparations  for 
the  defence  of  the  coast,  eventually  extend- 
ing into  the  Ohannel,  as  far  west  as  Selsea 
Bill.  It  was  not  till  after  the  enemy's  scheme 
of  invasion  was  finally  disposed  of^at  Trafiil- 
gar  that  the  strain  of  this  command  was  re- 
lined  ;  but  he  ocmttnued  to  hold  it  till  the 
spring  of  1807;  On  12  Dee.  1806  he  mar- 
ried Hester  Maria,  dau^ter  of  Mrs.  Thrale 
(Piozsi)  [see  ELFEONSTOira,  Hbbthk  Mabia], 
now  no  longer  young,  and  described  as  having 
'strengUietied  her  mental  faculties  1^  the 
asfvere  studies  of  perspeetiTe.  fortification, 
Hebrew,  and  nathematics.'  Notwithatand- 
iag  this  she  made  Keith  an  excelloit 
panion  in  his  dedining  years. 

In  February  1812  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Channel  flee^  and  on 
14  May  1814  was  advanced  to  the  diguityof 
viseomit.  His  command  seems  to  have  been 
exercised  mainly  by  deputies  afioat,  he  him- 
self arranging  the  stations  of  the  several 
squadrons  and  superintending  the  whole.  The 
fleet,  indeed,  was  broken  up  into  numerous 
small  dstaehments  employed  on  the  coast  of 
France  or  Portugal,  in  convoy  or  tran^rt 
service,  die  oi^nisation  of  which  was  more 
properly  settled  in  the  home  ports.  It  was 
thus  that  he  had  drawn  a  Ime  (£  cruisers 
along  the  Flrmoh  coasts,  even  before  receiv- 
ing die  news  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo;  and 
Httle  fordwr  inrepantion  was  needed  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  Bonaparte  to  Amerioa. 
He  was  at  Plymouth  when  thenevra  reached 
him  of  Bonaparte's  having  given  himself  up 
on  board  the  BeUerophon,  and  was  throogk- 
out  tlie  intennediary  of  the  government  in 
its  correepondence  with  Bonaparte  relative 
to  his  b«ng  sent  to  St.  Helena.  Bonaparte 
protested  vehementljr  against  the  treatment 
to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  endeavoured 
to  draw  Kedth  into  arming  the  matter ;  hut 
Keitli  maintained  st,nct  silence  on  his  own 
part,  conndering  himself  merely  the  month- 
piece  of  the  government.  The  departure  of 
I  Bonaparte  and  the  conehuion  of  peace  per- 
mitted Keith  to  retire  from  active  aarviee. 
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He  had  ftceiuntilated  a  handsome  fortune, 
and  for  the  remuniDg  years  of  his  life  devoted 
himself  to  improTing  and  adominc  the  estate 
of  Tulliallan,  on  the  north  bank  oi  the  Forth, 
which  he  had  purchased  some  time  preTiously, 
in  redaimin^  land,  and  in  building  embank- 
ments and  piers,  at  a  lai^  outlay.  In  1821 
he  received  from  the  king  of  ^u^nia  the 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Maurice  and 
St.  Lazarus,  in  recognition  of  his  Berrices  at 
the  siege  of  Genoa.  lwoyear8lateT,10Maroh 
1823,  he  died  at  Tulliallan,  and  was  buried 
in  the  parish  church,  where  he  had  oon- 
atmctea  a  mausoleum. 

The  numerous  appointments  of  the  first  im- 
portance which  Keith  held  during  his  long 
service,  and  the  many  tanked  and  difflenlt 
afiairs  with  which  his  name  is  connected, 
give  his  career  an  intereat  far  above  whet  his 
character  seems  to  warrant.  Steady,  perse- 
vering, and  cautious,  equal  to  the  necessities 
of  the  moment,  but  in  no  instance  towering 
above  them,  he  made  few  serious  mistakes, 
he  carried  out  satisfactorily  the  various  o^ 
rations  entrusted  to  him,  and  left  behind  him 
the  reputation  of  a  good  rather  than  of  a 
great  commander.  Bus  portnut  by  Ht^ner 
has  been  frequently  engraved  ;  a  copy  of  it 
in  photogravure  is  giveninAllardyces'Life.' 
Another  portrait  by  Owen  is  in  the  Punted 
Halt  at  Greenwich,  the  gift  of  his  widow, 

Bv  his  first  marriage  Keith  had  one  daugh- 
ter, MaTgaiet  Mweer  fHphinatone  [q.  v.],  who 
in  1817  married  the  Comte  de  FUhault,  aide- 
de-«Bmp  of  Napoleon,  and  FVenoh  ambaesadw 
in  London.  The  Oomtesse  de  Flahault  was 
in  her  own  right,  on  the  father's  side,  Baroness 
Ka&,  and  on  the  mother's  side  Baroness 
Nairoe.  On  her  death  in  1867  Uie  barony 
ct  Keith  became  extinct ;  that  of  Naime  de- 
scended to  her  daughter  Emily,  wife  of  the 
late,  and  mother  of  the  present,  Marquis  of 
Laiudowne.  By  his  second  marriage  Keith 
had  also  one  daughter,  who  married,  first,  t^e 
Hon.  Augustus  John  Villiers,  second  son  of 
the  fifth  Earl  of  Jersey ;  and  secondly.  Lord 
William  CK}dolph]n  Osoome,  brother  of  the 
eighth  Duke  of  JLeeds. 

[AUardyoe's  Life  of  Admiral  Lord  Keith 
{1882),  a  dumt7,  crude,  and  inaccurate  compibti- 
tioD;  Marshall's  Boyal  Naral  Bit^piaphy,  i.  48; 
Nar&l  (^Tonictfl,  x.  1  ;  Nioola^s  Nelson  Dee- 
mtehes;  James's  Narat  Historr  (edit.  I860); 
Chevalier's  Hist  de  la  Marine  Fvui^iBe;  Offi- 
cial Dooaments  in  the  Fablie  Beewd  OfiBee.] 

J.  K.L. 

ELPHINSTONE,  HESTER  MARIA, 
VisoomiTBSs  Kbith  (1762-1867),  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  Thrale  by  his  wife  Hester, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Piosai,  was  bom  in  1763. 
SVom  1766,  wbm  Dr.  Johnson  first  became 


intimate  with  her  parents,  she  figured  con- 
stantly as  '  Queenie.'  Johnson  wrote  child- 
ish rhymes  for  her,  played  horses  with  her, 
wrote  to  her,  and  directed  her  education. 
The  death  of  her  only  brother  in  1776  made 
her  a  ridi  heiress.  In  1778,  her  sixteenth 
year.  Miss  Burney  describes  her  as '  a  very  fine 
girl,  about  fourteen  veers  of  age,  but  cold  and 
reserved,  though  fuU  of  knowledge  and  intel- 
ligence.' In  1781  her  father  died.  She  re- 
mained with  her  mother,  andin  company  with 
her  young  sisters  at  Bath  continoed  her  edu- 
cation under  her  by  reading  history  and  the 
poets.  When  her  mother  afireed  to  marry 
Piozzi,  Hester  retired  to  her  tttther**  Brigh- 
ton  house,  where  she  saw  no  company,  and 
studied  Hebrew  and  mathematios.  In  1784, 
when  her  mother  and  Pkwii  iraze  in  Italy, 
she  took  a  luHise  in  London  fine  hwsalf  and 
her  sisters.  On  10  Jan.  1608,  at  Ramsgate, 
she  married  Admiral  Lord  Keith  [q.  v.],  who 
had  then  been  a  widower  stune-  years,  her 
new  homes  being  Tulliallan,  on  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  and  Purbrook  Park,  Edinburgh ;  and 
on  13  Dec  1809,  in  Harley  Street,  London, 
she  gave  birth  to  her  only  child,  a  daughter. 

Lady  Keith  was  one  of  the  original  pa^ 
troneasM  ai  Almack's.  She  became  viscoun- 
teas  in  1614,  on  the  elevation  of  the  admiral 
to  the  English  menm,  and,  together  with  her 
Bt^daughter,  the  Hon.  Margaret  Mercer  £1- 
pbuistone  [q.  v.],  she  was  pmninent  in  so- 
eie^  during  the  mranoy  and  the  next  two 
or  tone  decades  la  London  and  Edinbnwh. 
In  1^  she  was  left  a  widow,  TowudslSlO 
she  retired  from  companv  and  devoted  herself 
to  works  of  charity.  She  died  on  31  March 
1867  at  her  house,  110  Piocadilly.  The  vis- 
conntess'sdau^ter  (Geoi^^ana  Augusta  Hen- 
rietta) married  the  Hon.  Augustus  '\nilien, 
second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey. 

[Geat.  Mag.  liiriii.  i.  8fi,  Ixxix.  ii  U78; 
Srd  aer.  ii.  615-16;  Aanual  Benster,  xdx.  2W ; 
Allaidyoe'sMemoinofQ'.K.GlphiiiBtoiie,  p. 349 ; 
BoswsU'e  Johnson  fl828ed.),iii.  9,  iv.  310 ;  Mme. 
d'Arblay's  Diary  (1864  ed.),  L  48,  68.  88, 102. 
&c.,  u.  268.  374,  vu.  244-6,  8tc.i  Bussell's 
Monca,  v.  8-18, 188,  vii.  262,  &e.]        J.  H. 

ELPHZNSTONKSibHOWABD(1773- 
1846),  m^or-geiierai,  sixth  son  of  John 
Elj^bnstime,  lieutenant-^;eaeral  and  vic»«d- 
miral  in  the  Russian  service,  who  Commanded 
the  Rusnan  fleet  in  the  Baltic  in  1769, 
was  bom  on  4  March  1773.  He  entered  the 
army  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  mjti  en- 
gineers on  17  Oct.  1798,  and  first  saw  service 
m  the  capture  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  1795.  He  was  promoted  first  lieutenant 
on  5  Feb.  1796,  and  proceeded  to  India,  where 
he  became  oaptain-heutenant  on  1  July  1800. 
la  the  following  year  he  accompanied  the 
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divii^ion  sent  India  to  Egypt,  under  Sir 
David  Baird,  as  rommanding^  royal  engineer. 
In  1806  he  was  attached  t-o  the  special  mis- 
won  to  Portugal  of  Lord  Rosalyn  and  General 
Simcoe,to  advise  the  Portoguese  govemment 
on  the  defence  of  Lisbon,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  year  he  accompanied  Major- 
general  Whitelocke  to  South  America  aa 
commanding  royal  en^neer.  In  1608  he 
went  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  Peninsula 
with  the  force  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
and  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Roli^,  for  hia  services  at  which  battle  he 
received  the  gold  medal.  He  had  been  pro- 
moted captain  on  1  March  1806,  and  be  was 
further  promoted  major  brevet  on  1  Jan. 
1812,  ana  in  that  year  ordered  to  the  Penin- 
sula again.  While  Sir  Richard  Fletcher  was 
the  commanding  royal  engineer  in  the  Penin- 
sula, Major,  or  lieutenant-colonel,  Elpbtn- 
Btone,  as  he  became  on  21  July  1813,  re- 
mained in  Portugal,  but  when  that  officer 
iras  killed  before  San  Sebastian,  Elphin- 
stone, as  senior  officer  of  the  royal  engineers, 
asserted  his  right  to  be  preaant  at  headquaiv 
ters.  Wellington  would  have  preferred  to 
keep  IientenantK!olonel  (aftenrarda  Field- 
marahal  Sir)  John  Fox  Bui^royne,  who  had 
long  been  with  him.  and  knew  huB  ways  as 
commanding  royal  engineer,  especially  as  he 
was  in  the  army,  though  not  in  the  corps  of 
royal  engineers,  senior  to  EIphiuBtone,  but  he 
had.  to  yield  to  the  latter's  demand  and  sum- 
mon him  to  the  front.  Elphinstone  there* 
fore  snperinteoded  the  passa^^  of  the  Adour 
aa  commanding  royal  engineer,  and  held  that 
post  at  the  battles  of  the  Nivelle  and  the 
Nive,  for  which  he  received  two  clasps.  He 
was  then  left  by  Wellington  with  Sir  John 
Hope  to  ibrm  ^  siwe  of  Bayonne,  while 
Bu^c^ne  aceompaniea  the  hmdquarters  of 
the  army  in  the  pursuit  after  Soult.  At  the 
end  of  the  war,  when  honours  were  freely 
bestowed  on  the  leaders  of  the  Peninsular 
army,  Elphinstone  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  n^warded  as  commanding  royal  engineer 
with  abaronetcT,  and  he  was  also  made  aO.B. 
Elphinstone  did  not  again  see  service ;  he  was 
promoted  colonel  on  2  Dec.  1824,  major-gene- 
ralon  10  Jan,  1637,  and  colonel-commandant 
of  royal  engineers  in  18S4.  He  died  at  Ore 
Place,  near  Hastings,  28  April  1840. 
[Boy.Hil.Cal.:acnc.MHf;.Jiil7lg46.]  H.H.S. 

ELPHINSTONE,  JAMES,  fint  Baboh 
Balmbbuto  (1663  !>-1612),  the  third  son  of 
Robert,  third  lord  Elphinstone,  by  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Drummond  of  Inner- 
])ellray,  was  bom  about  1653.  By  reli^on  he 
was  a  Roman  catholic.  He  wasappomted  a 
lord  of  session  4. March  ldB3,andiu  1696  was 


one  ot  the  powerful  commisAioners  ui  the 
treasury  known  as  the  Octaviaus.  In  1598  he 
became  secretary  of  state,  and  for  the  next  five 
years  was  a  member  of  all  the  more  important 
commissions  of  the  privy  council.  He  was 
'  a  great  faTourite  with  James,  whom  in  1603 
he  accompanied  to  London.  On  20  Feb.  1604 
he  was  created  a  peer,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Balmerino,  the  estates  of  the  Cistercian  ab- 
bey of  Balmerino  in  Fifeshirebeingconvwted 
into  a  temporal  lordship  in  faTonr  of  him  and 
his  heirs  male.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
nominated  one  of  the  Scotch  commissioners 
to  treat  about  the  union  with  England,  and 
when  the  negotiations  were  at  an  end  he  was 
chosen  by  the  privy  council  of  Scotland  to 
convey  their  tlunks  to  James,  2,000A  being 
allowed  him  for  the  expenses  of  the  journey. 
In  March  1606  he  was  made  president  of  the 
court  of  session,  and  while  holding  that  office 
succes^uUy  opposed  Dunbar.  A«  a  catholic 
Balmerino  luea  his  influenoe  to  persecute  the 
preebyteriana,  and  his  seal  for  his  religion  led 
Co  his  diwrace.  In  1699  a  letter  signed  by 
James  had  been  sent  to  Pope  Clement  VUl^ 
requesting  him  to  giye  a  cardinal's  hat  to 
Drummond,  bishop  of  Vaizon  (a  Irinmftn  of 
Ralmerino),  and  expressing  high  regard  for 
tUu  pope  and  the  catholic  taith.  The  Master 
.ftdnj  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Elizabeth, 
who  asked  James  for  an  explanation.  He  as- 
serted that  the  letter  must  be  a  foi^ry,  and 
Balmerino,  as  secretary  of  state,  also  repudia^ 
ted  its  authorship.  When  in  16U7  James  pub- 
lished his  '  Trtphci  nodo  triplex  cuneus,'  Car- 
dinal Bellariiiine  quoted  in  his  reply  the  letter 
written  in  1599  as  a  proof  of  James's  former 
favour  to  Catholicism.  InOct.l608Balmerino 
had  an  interview  with  James  respecting  the 
condttionofthe  Scottish  catholics.  Jameshad 
just  seen  Bellannine's  reply  and  interrogated 
Balmerino  on  the  subjeet  anew.  Balmerino 
confessed  that  he  had  written  the  letter,  and 
had  surreptitiously  pMsed  it  in  among  papers 
awaiting  the  kind's  signature.  He  mlly  ac- 
knowledged that  the  kin^  had  not  known  what 
he  was  about  when  he  signed  it.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly put  on  his  trial,  when  he  refused  to 
plead,  but  he  acquitted  the  kin?  of  any  know- 
ledge of  the  letter  written  to  the  pope,  which 
he  said  had  been  sent  by  himself  as  a  matter 
of  policy.  The  king  confirming  the  verdict 
of  guilty  which  the  jury  found,  Balmerino 
was  in  March  1609  sentenced  to  be  beheaded, 
quartered,  and  demeaned  as  a  traitor  (Qab- 
DIKBB,  JBtt.  <if  Englandf  ii.  31-34).  The 
sentence,  however,  was  not  oanied  out. 
cause,  according  to  a  detailed  aceointt  of  the 
at&ir  now  drawn  up  by  Balmeriw^  James 
was  aware  of  the  contents  of  the  letter,  ud 
had  signed  it  without  hesitation.  Severe 
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iffeesun  ires  put  by  Zhmlwr  and  Ueeil 
Balmerino  to  induce  him  fin^y  to  Mrame 
the  yhole  blame,  and  on  the  promise  that 

his  life  and  eatates  E&ould  be  secured  to  him 
he  once  more  exculpated  the  lung-  He  re- 
mained imprisoned  at  Falkland  tm  October 
1609,  when,  on  finding  eecority  in  40,000/., 
he  was  allowed  free  ward  in  the  town  and  a 
mile  round.  Afterwarda  he  was  permitted 
to  retire  to  his  own  estate  at  Balmerino, 
where  he  died  in  July  1612.  He  married, 
first,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Menteith, 
by  whom  he  had  one  son,  John,  second  baron 
Balmerino ;  secondly,  Maijory,  daughter  of 
Hugh  Maxwell  of  Tealing,  by  whom  he  had 
a  son  James,  created  in  16d7  Lord  Coupar, 
«nd  two  daughters,  Anne  and  Mary. 

[DongUa  and  Wood's  Pe««ge  of  Scotland,  i. 
182, 63^  AodeEflon's  Seottiah  Nation,  i.  228;  Bur- 
ton's Hiat.  of  Scotland  to  1688,  vi.  138 ;  Laing'a 
Hist,  of  Scotland,  iii.  69-61 ;  Calderwood's  Hist, 
of  Church  of  Scotland,  pp.  312,  364,  427;  Chron. 
of  Kinga  of  Scotland  (Maitland  Chib),  p.  176; 
Reg,  of  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  tL  276,  vii. 
840,  pasaim;  CaL  State  Fapeta  (Dom.  Ser. 
1603-14).  pp.  46«>  497.  (1611-18)  1S7:  Osr- 
diBer*B  Hirtory.]  A.  V. 

ELPHINSTONE,  JOHN,  second  Baroh 
Balmbbuto  (d.  1649),  was  the  aon  of  James, 
first  baron  Balmerino  [q.  t.1  by  his  first 
wife,  Sarah,  dau|jrhter  of  Sir  John  Menteith 
of  Carse.  His  father  being  under  attainder 
when  he  died  in  1612,  the  title  did  not  de- 
ToWe  on  him,  hut  he  was  restored  to  blood 
nnd  peerage  by  a  letter  under  the  great  seal, 
4  Aug,  1^3.  He  waa  a  strenuous  opponent 
of  theeccleaiastical  policy  ofCharles  in  Scot* 
land,  and  distinguished 'himself  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  parliament  of  1633  by  his 
hoetUity  to  the  aet  establishing  the  royal 
prerogative  of  imposing  apparel  upon  church- 
men. Although,  however,  a  majority  of  the 
members  voted  against  the  measure,  the  clerh 
affirmed  that  the  question  was  carried  in  the 
affirmative.  When  his  decision  was  objected 
to,  Charles,  who  was  present,  insisted  that 
it  must  be  held  good  unless  the  clerk  were 
accused  from  the  bar  of  falsifying  the  records. 
This  being  a  capital  offence,  the  accuser  was 
liable  to  the  punishmeat  of  death  if  he  failed 
in  the  proof,  and  no  one  caring  to  incur  the 
risk,  the  decision  was  not  further  challenged. 
William  Haig  of  Bemersyde,  solicitor  to 
James  T,  and  one  of  those  opposed  to  the  mea- 
sure, thereupon  drew  up  a  petition  to  be 
rigned  by  his  party,  setting  forth  thefr  griev- 
ances and  prating  forredreas.  Itwasoouehed 
in  rather  plam  Unguag&  and  asserted  that 
the  recent  ecclesiasticu  legislation  had  im- 
posed '  a  servitude  upon  this  church  unprac- 
tised before.'  The  king  peremptorily  declined 


to  look  at  it,  and  ordered  a  stop  to  be  put 
to  all  such  proceedings.  The  matter  was 
ther^ore  delayed,  but  Balmerino  retained  a 
copy,  which,  naving  interlined  it  in  some 
places  with  his  own  hand,  he  showed  to  hia 
confidential  agent,  Bunmore.  Through  a 
breach  of  confidence  it  was  forwardw  by 
a  friend  of  Dunmore'a  to  Spotiswood,  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  who,  aupposing  it 
was  being  sent  about  for  signatures,  laid  the 
matter  before  the  king.  Haig  made  his  es- 
cape to  the  continent  but  Balmerino,  by  a 
warrant  of  the  privy  council,  was  brought 
before  Spotiswood,  who  sent  him  a  prisoner 
to  the  castle  of  Edinbargh.  Hie  imprison- 
ment occurred  as  early  as  June  16S4,  and 
the  final  tarial  was  not  till  the  following 
March.  Hill  Burton  anggestfl  that  the  dday 
was  owing  to  hesitaticm  vniether  to  prosecute 
or  not  (Hut.  Seat.  -n.  97),  but  the_  snccinct 
yet  circumstantial  narrative  of  ^  James 
Balfour  (Armaltf  ii.  216-19)  clearly  proves 
that  the  aim  was  to  leave  no  means  untried 
to  secnre  a  conviction.  In  June  he  was  in- 
dicted before  the  justice-general,  WiUiam, 
earl  of  Errol,  lord  hjirii  constable  of  Scotland, 
on  the  accusation  of  the  king's  advocate.  Sir 
Thomas  Hope,  the  court  aitting  into  July. 
So  nnmistflkably  hostile  was  public  opinion 
to  the  proceedings,  that  Balmerino  was  con- 
veyed each  day  to  and  from  the  castle  under 
a  strong  escort.  Before  a  decision  was  ar- 
rived at,  a  warrant  came  poatponing  the 
matter  ^  13  Nov.,  when,  after  it  had  been 
under  consideration  for  twelve  days,  another 
warrant  came  to  odd  fbur  assistantB  to  the 
justice-general,  who,  says  Balfour,  were  men 
sworn  to  the  bishops  and  favourers  of  the 
corruptions  of  the  tune.'  At  last,  afrer  long 
debate,  the  charge  wasfound  relevantin  three 
points ;  the  keeping  or  concealing  of  a  libe] 
against  the  king's  authority,  the  foiling  to 
apprehend  the  original  author  of  the  libel, 
and  the  being  art  and  part  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  the  libel,  from  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain parts  were  admitted  to  have  been  un- 
derlined by  him.  The  matter  was  then 
ordered  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  who  were 
carefully  selected  by  the  government.  The 
trial  came  on  in  March  1036,  and  the  charge 
being  flnolW  nanowed  down  to  the  one 
count  that  he,  knowing  the  author  of  what 
waa  held  to  be  a  dangerons  and  seditious 
libel,  faUed  to  discover  him,  he  was  found 

fnilty  by  eight  to  seven,  and  aentenced  to 
eath.  Before  the  trial  came  on,  William 
Dnunmond  of  Hawthomden  [q-  had 
written  an  '  Apolc^tical  Letter' to  the  Earl 
of  Ancrum(puoli8hedinDBTriniON»,  Works) 
in  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  shown 
to  Charles,  in  which  he  described  such  a  pro- 
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Becution  tm  in  the  lii^hest  degree  impolitic, 
and  said  it  was  sometimes  *  great  wisdom  in 
a  prince  not  to  reject  or  di&dain  thoae  who 
freely  told  liim  his  duty,'  The  trial  was  a 
mere  burlesque  of  the  forms  of  justice.  The 
excitement  of  the  people  became  almost  un- 
controllable, and  while  protests  agaiost  the 
sentence  bein^  carried  out  were  made  at 
crowded  meetings,  many  vowed  that  if  a 
pardon  were  not  granted  they  would  either 
set  liim  at  liberty  or  xerenge  hit  death  on 
the  judge  and  the  jaion  wEo  voted  against 
him.  Tnqoair  thereupon  hastened  to  Chtrles 
and  rapTesented  to  hmi  that  the  acecotioi 
vas  unadTisable^and  Laud  concurring,  Bal- 
merino  was  reluctantly  pardoned,  but  was 
ordered  to  be  confined  for  life  within  six 
miles  of  his  house  at  Bal  merino.  Afterwards 
he  obtained  full  liberty, '  to  the  king's  great 
grief,*  says  Spalding,  *  for  this  bis  goodness ' 
{Metnortalif,  i.  61).  Burnet  states  that  his 
father  told  him  '  that  the  ruin  of  the  king's 
affairs  in  Scotland  was  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  that  prosecution '  (Own  Tima$,  ed. 
1838,  p.  14).  Balmerino  was  one  of  those 
who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  lords  called 
iry  Lord  Lome,  afterwaias  Marquia  of  Ar- 
gyll, at  which  thc^  began  to  'zegrut  their 
dangerous  estait  wil^  t£e  piyd  tod  avarioe 
of  ^  prelatis '  (S^ALDDre,  Memoriati,  i.  70), 
and  lewdved  to  mike  a  determined  stand 
against  the  introdnctlon  of '  innoTations '  >n 
worship.  Along  with  Loudoun  and  Kotbes 
he  revised  the  editions  to  the  covenant  in 
February  1638  (Rothes,  Itelation,  p.  79). 
In  the  assembly  of  1638  he  resolved  to  be 
'well  near  mute'  (Bailub,  Letters  and 
Journals,  i.  125),  but  be  served  on  several 
committees,  and  on  8  Oct.  be  signed  the 
protest  to  the  king's  commissioner  at  Hamil- 
ton against  his  endeavours  to  induce  the 
members  of  the  assembly  to  sign  the  '  king's 
covenant  *  (Baxfovb.  Annals,  li.  396 ;  Gob- 
don,  Scots  Affairs,  u.  127).  Guthrie  ae- 
cribex  to  Balmerino,  along  with  Hope  wd 
Henderson,  the  pamphlet  called  'An  Infor* 
matioae  for  Defensive  Arms*  (printed  is 
Stevenson's  '  History  of  the  Church  of  Soot- 
land,'  ii.  686'9o),  maintaining  the  '  reason 
and  necessity '  of  the  covenanters'  to  defend 
themselves  gainst  the  king  by  force  of  arms. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  principal  advisers 
of  the  covenanters  in  sending  a  letter  to 
Louis  Xin  against '  the  tyrannical  proceed- 
ings of  their  monarch.'  Of  this  Charles  took 
special  notice  in  his  '  Large  Declaratioo  con- 
cemintf  the  late  Troubles  in  Scotland,'  re- 
proaching liim  for  his  ingratitude  both  to  him- 
self EUid  to  James  VI,  to  whom  he  owed  both 
his  barony  and  liis  whole  foi^une.  Balmerino 
was  one  of  the  oblest  and  most  prominent  sup- 


porters of  Ai^ll  in  his  policy  against  Charles. 
When  the  covenanters  resolved  to  take  up 
arms,  he  aided  them  with  large  sums  of  money, 
contnbuting  at  least  fortv  thousand  marks 
(B&TJOTTit,  ..4nna/4,  tii.  240).  Along  with  the 
Sari  of  Bothes  and  others  he  proceeded  on 
22  March  1639  to  l^keith  to  demand  the 
deliveiy  to  them  of  the  palace  by  the  lord 
treasurer  Tnujuair,  and  to  bring  the  royal  en- 
signs of  the  kingdom,  the  crown,  sword,  snd 
sceptre,  to  the  castle  of  Edinbaq{li  (tA.  ii. 
82S).  At  the  opening  of  the  famous  ScottiA 
pawament  in  August  1641,  be  was  nomi- 
nated president  by  the  king  and  unanimously 
elected  (tb.  iii.  461  On  17  Sept.  bis  name 
afpeared  among  tne  list  of  privy  councillon 
nominated  by  Uie  king  (t&.  07),  and  it  was 
one  of  those  approved  of  by  tiM  parliament 
{ib.  150).  On  17  Nov.  he  was  chosen  an  ex- 
traordinary lord  of  session.  He  accompanied 
Qeneral  Leslie  in  bis  march  into  England 
in  1613  (Spaldhtq,  Memorials,  ii.  298).  In 
July  1644  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  com- 
missioners  to  England  (Balfoub,  Annals, 
iii.  206).  "When,  after  the  disastrous  cam- 
paigns of  Argyll,  the  command  of  the  cove- 
nanters was  entrusted  to  Sir  William  Baillie, 
Balmerino  was  one  of  the  committee  at  es- 
tates nominated  to  advise  him  (Sp&iJiim,  ii. 
462).  He  died  on  the  last  day  of  Februaiy 
1649,  of  apoplexy  in  his  own  chamber  in  Edin- 
burgh, having  the  previous  evening  supped 
with  the  Harquis  of  Argyll,  and  gone  to  bed 
apparently  in  good  healui  (B&LFOtTB,  AnnaU, 
iu.  388).  He  was  buried  in  the  vaulted 
cemetery  of  the  Logan  &mily,  adjoining  the 
church  of  Bestalrig,  but  according  to  Scot 
of  Scotetarvet,  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  dis- 
interred the  body  in  1660  while  searching  for 
leaden  coffins,  and  threw  it  into  the  street. 
By  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Ker  of 
Femyhirst,  and  sister  of  Andrew  and  James, 
lords  Jedbui^h,  and  of  Robert  Car  [q.  v.], 
earl  of  Somerset,  be  had  a  son  John,  who  suo> 
eeeded  tum  as  third  l(wd.  Balmerino  was  the 
author  of  a  speech  on  the  army  published 
in  1642. 

JoHH  Elphinstonu,  third  Babok  Balhb- 
Bnro  (1623-1 704),lost  most  of  hislanded  pro- 
perty by  lawsuits,  and  was  fined  6,000^  Scots 
by  the  parliament  of  1663  for  having  con- 
formed under  the  commonwealth,  Hissucces- 
sor  (by  bis  wife  Maipmt,  daughter  of  John 
Campoell,  earl  of  Loudoun),  JoHH  Elthht- 
STOHU,  fourth  Ba  bok  Biucebiito,  bom  26  Dec. 
1652,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  was  a  privy 
councillerl6  Aug.  1687  ;  opposed  the  union  ; 
was  elected  a  representative  of  the  |teerB  in 
1710  and  1713 ;  was  expelled  from  hisolficea 
inl7l4  ;andditdatLeitbl8Mayl786.  His 
son  Arthur  is  not  eed  above. 
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[Balfouz's  ADoals  of  SeotUnd ;  fiaillU's  Lot- 
ten  lUkd  Jonnuib  (Baon^tyDs  Clah) ;  Bornet's 
Own  Timea ;  Bndiirortb'fl  Historical  Oolleetiniu, 
pt.  ii.  281  ;  Crordon's  Scots  Affiin  (Sptlding 
Club) ;  Spalding's  Memorials  (Spalding  Clnb) ; 
Rothes's  Relation  concerning  the  Affairs  of  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland  (IBannatTOe  Ctnb) ;  Hailea*! 
Memorials,  cont^ning  many  letters  to  him  tttm 
Johnstone  of  Wurirtoo ;  State  Triale.  hi.  M7- 
711 ;  Doughi's  SeottUl  Peemge  (Wood)  ;  fibiff 
and  Bnmton's  Senators  of  the  Oolleg*  of  Jnatioe, 
pp.  SlS-17;  WatTM^'s  Royal  and  Noble  Au- 
thors; lAing's  Historj  of  Seotluidi  Hill  Bor- 
ton'a  HiatofT  of  Seotland ;  Qazdiow's  History 
of  England.]  T.  F.  H. 

ELPHINSTONE,  JOHN,  thirteenth 
Bakov  Klphihbtokb  (1807-1860),  xoTeruor 
of  Madras  and  Bombay,  only  son  of  Jolm, 
twelfth  lord  Elphinatone  in  the  peerage  of 
Sootluid,  a  lieatenant^eneral  in  the  army, 
•ad  ooIomI  of  the  2&lh  raiment,  waa  bom 
OK  28  June  1807.  He  swweeded  his  fathn 
as  hoti  E^umtou  m  Hay  1813,  and  en- 
tered the  army  in  1826  u  a  comet  in  tlie 
royal  horse  goavds.  He  was  promoted  lieu- 
tenant in  that  raiment  in  1828,  and  cap- 
tain in  1833,  and  vas  a  lord  in  waiting  to 
William  lY  from  1836  to  1837.  The  W 
took  a  fancy  to  him,  and  madelWaQ.CH. 
in  1836,  in  which  year  he  was  swoni  of  the 
priTy  oounciL  In  1837  he  left  the  guards  on 
being  appointed  governor  of  Madras  by  Lord 
Melbourne.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  his 
appointment  was  made  in  order  to  dissipate 
an  idle  rumour  which  was  current  that  the 
TOung  queen  had  fallen  in  lore  witli  the 
nandiome  gnardmnan.  He  waa  goTemor  of 
Madfaa  fitmi  1837  to  1842  during  verr  quiet 
tamm,  and  the  only  notable  &ct  of  his  ad- 
miiuBtmtiott  waahis  building  ahouse  at  K&iti, 
in  the  Nilgiri  Hills,  and  his  efforts  to  being 
those  hills  into  use  as  a  hot-weather  rendence 
for  the  Europeans  in  the  presidency.  On  re- 
eigning  hisgoreinordiipm  1842  he  travelled 
for  some  yean  in  the  East,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  first  Euglishmen  to  explore  Ctashmere. 
He  returned  to  Eiu:land  in  1845,  and  in  1847 
was  appointed  by  Lord  John  Roseell  to  be  a 
lord  in  waiting  to  the  queen,  an  office  which 
be  held  until  1862,  and  again  under  Lord 
Aberdeen's  administration  nrom  January  to 
October  1853,  when  he  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Bombay.  Elphinstone'a  second 
govemuahip  in  India  wm  ftr  more  impor- 
tant than  his  first,  for  duraiff  it  tjte  Indian 
mntiny  broke  ont  m  1857.  Wu  oonduct  dur- 
ing tlut  orisis  was  admirable ;  Iw  not  only 
promptly  checked  the  attempts  made  at  a 
Dung  at  a  few  {daoes  in  his  preeldencyj  and 
pnt  down  the  insurrection  of  the  of 
Sholapur,  but  discovered  a  more  serious  con- 
epiraey  in  Bombay  itself,  <tf  which  he  hdd 


the  threads  until  the  right  moment,  when  he 
seized  upon  the  ringleaders  and  prevented 

t  the  conspiracy  from  coming  to  anything.  Still 
more  paiseworthy  was  his  promptitude  in 
sendii^r  every  soldier  he  oomd  despatch  to 
the  more  tbieetening  loealitiea,  almost  strip- 
ping lus  presidency  of  European  troops,  and 
his  services  on  this  account  were  only  second 
in  importance  to  those  of  Sir  John  Lawrence 
in  the  Punjab.  For  these  services  he  was 
made  aG.O.B.  in  1859,  and  on  21  May  1850, 
on  his  return  to  England,  he  was  created  a 

'  peer  of  the  United  iunffdom  as  Lord  Elphin- 
stone of  Elphinstone,  Stirlingshire.  He  was 
a  Scottish  representative  peer  1832-4  and 
1847-59.  He  died  unmarried  in  King  Street, 

,  St.  James's,  London,  on  19  July  18w),  when 

I  his  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  became 

'extinct. 

I  [OenU  Maa.  Aagost  1860  ;  E^a  and  MoUe- 
.  son's  Hist  of  ue  laoian  Mutii^  ^  £lpliinBU>n«r^ 
I  eondoot  daring  the  nraUny.]  H.  U.  8* 

;    ELPHINSTONE.  MARGARET  MER- 

I  CER,  CTOHI'BSSfi  DE  FlaHAULT,  VI8COUNTBB8 

Kbith,  and  BAB0N£8sNiiBm  (1788-1867), 
only  child  of  Gteorge  Keith  Elphinstone,  vis- 
I  count  Keith  [q,  v.  J,  admiral,  by  his  first  wife, 
'  Jane,  only  child  and  heiress  of  'William 
Mercer  of  Aldie,  Perth,  was  bom  in  Hertford 
Street,  Mayfair,  12  June  1786,  and  in  1789 
lost  her  mother,  to  whose  right  to  the  barony 
of  Naime  (at  that  time  in  attainder)  she  then 
succeeded.  She  was  early  brought  into  the 
drcle  of  the  Princess  Obarlotte  of  Wales, 
whose  attached  friend  and  confidante  she 
became ;  and  this  pouticm  raised  a  rumour 
against  her  (which,  however,  she  was  able 
entirely  to  refute)  that  she  betrayed  the 
fwincess's  secrets  to  the  prince  regent.  On 
20  June  1817,  at  Edinburgh,  she  married  the 
Comte  de  Flahault,  ude-de-camp  to  Bona- 
parte, who  had  been  educated  in  this  country, 
and  had  taken  i^fuge  here  on  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons.  The  countess  took  a  promi- 
nent place  in  society.  Her  husbiuia  held 
office  under  the  Bourbons.  He  was  ambas- 
sador successively  at  Rome,  at  Vienna,  and 
(I860)  at  St.  James's,  md  finally  resided  at 
Paris  as  chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
The  countess  took  part  in  aU  his  social  and 
political  work.  Refeiencee  to  her  hospi- 
talitieB  abound  in  Ifooz^a  letten  and  diuy 
and  elsewhere. 

The  countess  died  at  her  husband's  official 
residence,  Paris^  on  12  Nov.  1867,  aged  79. 
She  had  two  children,  daughters,  the  elder  of 
whom  (who  succeeded  to  her  English^  Scotoh, 
and  Irish  titles)  was  Bowaeer  Marchioness  of 
Lansdowne  at  the  time  of  ner  death,  and  the 
younger,  Mile,  de  Flahault,  was  unmarried. 
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[Allurdfce's  Memoirs  of  0.  K.  Elphinstone, 
68,  418-19;  Gent.  Mug.  IxixTii.  ii.  81 ;  Timce, 
16  Not.  1867,  p.  7,  col.  2 ;  Busseira  Moore, 
iii.  98,  99,  104,  111,  113. Tii.  186.  &c.;  ses 
also  His8  Knight's  Aatobtogmphy,]      J.  H. 

ELPHINSTONE,  KOVNTBTVART 
(l779-1859),gOT(!rnorof  Bombajffinurth  son 
of  John,  ateveiith  Baron  Glphuuitone,  and  his 
wife,  A.nne,  daughter  of  Lord  Butfaven,  waa 
bora  6  Oct.  1779,  and  passed  his  earlj  years 
at  Cumbernauld  in  Dumbartonshire.  His 
ftther,  a  general  officer,  being  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Edinburgh  Castle,  elphinstone 
spent  some  of  his  boyhood  there,  and  at- 
tended the  high  school  of  the  towninl791-2, 
after  which  he  was  removed  to  a  school  at 
Kt-nsington  Itept  by  a  Dr.  Thompson.  El- 
phinstone obtained  an  appointment  in  the 
J3engal  civil  service  by  the  interest  of  an 
uncw,  who  was  a  member  of  the  court  of 
directors,  and  landed  at  Calcutta  26  Feb. 
1796.  He  waa  at  that  time  a  clever  but  not 
particularly  studioua  yonth,  full  of  eneiigy 
and  high  spirits,  fond  of  desultory  reading, 
and  much  disposed  to  sympathise  with  tlid 
principles  of  the  French  revolution.  His 
earliest  predilections  had  been  for  a  military 
career.  His  brother  being  at  Benares,  Elphin- 
stone was  posted  to  that  station  by  the  favour 
of  Sir  Jonn  Shore,  the  governor-general. 
Here  he  served  under  Mr.  Da^ds,  the  magis- 
trate of  the  district,  by  whose  influence  and 
example  Lo  was  first  led  to  the  studv  of 
Indian  literature.  He  passed  much  of  his 
time  in  repairing  the  defects  of  bis  school 
education,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  that 
love  of  the  claseica  which  ever  afterwords 
formed  the  chief  amusement  of  bis  leisure 
hours.  In  May  1798,  Yazir  Ali,  who  hadlatelv 
"boon  deposed  from  the  nawabahip  of  Oudh 
by  Shore  and  made  to  reside  at  Benares,  mur- 
dered tiie  resident  and  attempted  a  general 
massacre  of  all  the  Europeans  at  the  station. 
Elphinstone  was  only  saved  by  the  fieetness 
of  nis  horse.  In  1801  he  proceeded  to  Cal- 
cutta to  attend  the  college  of  Fort  'William, 
then  newly  opened  for  the  instruction  of 
the  young  officers  of  the  civil  service.  He 
joined  on  1  Jan.  1801,  and  on  6  March  set 
off  on  a  circuitous  land  journey  to  join  a  nevr 
appointment  as  assistant  t-o  the  governor- 
general's  agent  at  the  court  of  the  peshwa 
at  Poona;  E,  Strachey  being  at  the  same 
time  appointed  to  the  poet  of  secretary. 
The  young  men  travelled  together,  marching 
through  '  the  Northern  Sircars '  to  Madras, 
and  proceeding  thence  across  the  breadth  of 
the  Deceaii.  Elphinstone's  joumo!  abounds 
in  interesting  remarks  upon  the  scenery  uid 
people  of  the  countries  traversed,  and  at  the 
same  time  presents  constant  records  of  study. 


Then,  as  always,  Elphinstone  appears  aa  the 
omnivorous  recipient  of  the  most  varied 
mental  food,  extending  from  Horace,  Ana- 
creon,  and  Hafiz,  to  the  writings  of  Bacon, 
Warburtoa,  Hume,  and  Schiller,  Timur's 
'  Upmoirs,'  Orme's '  ludostan,'  and  novels  in- 
immeTaUe.^  He  combined  through  lifb  a  love 
of  books  with  a  lore  of  roort  and  a  devotion 
to  pahlic  buginess.  Early  in  1802  E^hin- 
Btone  arrived  at  Poona.  The  then  peehwo, 
Bajee  Rao,  representative  of  the  Brahmin 
dynasty,  who,  from  being  minister  At  the 
court  of  Sat&ra,  had  risen  to  the  virtOiU  head 
of  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  was  an  avowed 
poltroon.  On  Sindhia  coatescin^  with  the 
bhonsla  of  Berar  in  a  manner  which  t^ireat- 
ened  the  stability  of  Wellesley's  arrange- 
ments, WOT  was  declared  against  faim  by  the 
British.  Lake  was  sent  with  an  army  into 
Hindustan,  and  Wellesley  took  the  field  in 
the  Decca:^  Elphinstone  being  attached  to 
his  staff.  At  the  battle  of  Assay e,  38  Stmt. 
1803,  he  was  by  the  general's  side,  and  tus 
letters  contain  animated  pieturee  of  the 
action.  This  wasin  Septonber.  Little  more 
thui  two  miAths  after,  Elphinstone  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Ar^inm,  where  he  ohaiged 
with  the  cavalry.  The  campaign  virtuuly 
ended  with  the  uege  of  G&wilgurh,  where 
Elphinstone  mounted  the  breach  with  the 
storming  party.  On  the  restoration  of  tran- 
quillity, Elphmstone  tras  appointed,  on  the 
strong  recommendation  of  the  genoral,  to  the 
importimt  post  of  resident  at  the  court  of  the 
bhonsla  at  Nagpur.  He  owed  this  rapid 
advancement  solely  to  his  conspicuous  ser- 
vices and  merita.  Not  only  did  the  general 
dwell  upon  these  in  despatches  to  his  all- 

Siwerful  brother,  but  on  parting  he  pud 
Iphinstone  what  he  doubtless  intended  far 
the  highest  poeuble  compliment  by  saying 
that  Elphinstone  had  'mistaken  his  profe»' 
sion  and  ought  to  have  been  a  soldier.' 

At  Nagpur  Elphinstone  remained  four 
years  and  a  half,  during  which  his  time  was 
almost  entirely  divided  between  sport  and 
stady ;  but  his  diplomatic  conduct,  although 
not  conspicuous  in  history,  was  evidently 
approved  by  his  employers.  In  the  middle 
oi  1808  he  waa  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
Afgh&n  court  of  CAbtil,  where  Shah  Shnja, 
afterwards  Lord  Auckland's  unfortunate;m>- 
t4ff^,  was  on  the  precarious  throne  of  that 
turbulent  region.  A  French  embassy  was 
now  at  the  court  oi  Pmria,  with  a  jnsl^  sus- 
pected outlook  towards  India,  wd  it  wob 
deemed  of  the  hig^ust  importance  to  estO'- 
blish  British  influence  in  the  Punjab,  in  Sindh, 
BndintheA%hfneotintiy.  Towordsthispni^ 
pose,  however,  Elphinstone's  minion  effected 
fittle.    He  was  not  allowed  to  penetrate 
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further  than  Peshawur,  -where  the  Afghan 
ruler  met  him  and  engaged  him  in  vain  ne- 
gotiations. Demands  oi  aid,  "which  was  not 
within  the  scoi)e  of  Elphinstone's  instruc- 
lions,had  to  he  resisted,  however  courteously. 
Ilefore  long  Shuja'sarmymet  with  areversein 
Cashmere.  The  fall  of  ioB  power  approached, 
and  Elphinstone  came  awi^  muuccessful  as 
an  envoy,  but  stored  -with  information,  and 
already  nursing  that  genu  of  fixmtier  policy 
of  irhichhe  woe  afterwardstohethefi^itfiu 
founder  and  exponent.  He  also  propounded 
schemes  for  acquiring  the  masleTy  <^  lands 
bejond  the  Indus,  which  met  with  disappro- 
hation  in  the  Calcutta  council,  though  aRer^ 
wards  included  in  the  defensive  arranf^ments 
which  have,  for  the  most  part,  subsisted  to 
the  present  day.  Reflecting  on  his  mission, 
a  few  years  later,  Elphinstone  penned  a  mas- 
terly state  paper,  which  it  is  not  too  much 
to  call  the  foundation  of  all  but  continuous 
subsequent  policy.  In  ISlOElpbinstone  was 
appointed  resident  at  Poona.  The  peshwa 
chafed  under  the  Britid  protectorate,  -when 
the  dangers  which  had  once  made  it  accept- 
able seemed  to  have  ceased.  Four  years 
passed  quicMy  in  El{>hinstone*B  usual  pui> 
suits}  bat  in  1816^  during  the  course  of  n^o- 
tiations  with  a  neighbouring  Hahratta  chief, 
the  peshwa  connived  at  the  murder  of  that 
prince's en\'oy.  Asallquestionsof theforeign 
xelationKof  the  state  wereplacod  by  the  treaty 
under  the  control  of  the  British  government, 
Elphinstoue  at  once  interfered.  In  a  calm 
and  courteous  memorial  he  pointed  out  to 
the  peshwa  that  all  available  presumptions 
and  proofi  pointed  to  his  highness's  favourite 
TrinibuJigee  Danglia  as  the  ultimate  crimi- 
nal. Accordingly  he  demanded  justice.  The 
peshwa  shullled.  Trimbukiee  was  sent  into 
au  illusory  arrest,  from  which  he  soon  es- 
caped ;  and  Elphinstone  at  once  prepared 
for  a  strug^gle.  On  10  Hay  1616  he  r&< 
ceired  due  instructions  from  Calcutta.  On 
is  June  the  peshwa  si^ed  a  new  treaty, 
ostandbly  complying  with  the  demands  of 
the  British  government;  and  the  next  day 
Elphinstone  nad  the  mortification  of  finding 
himself  superseded  by  Sir  T.  Hislop,  the 
general  commanding  the  army  preparing  in 
Central  India.  It  was  no  doubt  an  advan- 
tage that  the  army  organised  by  Lord  Hast- 
ings to  act  against  the  Pindarrees  was  so 
near ;  but  Elphinstone  might  fairly  complain 
that  the  conduct  of  the  operations  at  Poona 
was  tjilfen  from  his  hands.  Nevertheless 
complaint  was  not  in  his  nature,  and  he  fell 
as  usual  into  hu  favourite  literary  occupa^ 
tions,  with  an  ezclamatiw  o£  *ob  tftpovris 
'ImroKXd'd/;,'  hts  favourite  quotation  Avm 
Herodotus.   Not  only  was  the  general  put 


j  over  him,  but  the  general  confided  the  man* 
agement  of  Poona  afiaira  not  to  Elphinstone 
hut  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  from  whose  inter- 
position some  trouble  promised  to  arise.  Yet 
Elphinstone  continued  to  work  honestly, 
thouf^  only  in  a  subordinate  capacity ;  and 
his  friendly  fselings  for  Malcolm  suflered  no 
interruption.  The  subaidiaiy  force  was  or- 
dered to  take  part  in  the  gmeral  cauipai^ 
against  the  Pindarrees,  tiie  irritated  peshwa 
being  at  tiie  seme  time  allowed  to  make  a 
large  addition  to  his  own  forces.  oBtensibly 
for  the  same  olgect.  '  I  think,'  wrote  El- 
phinstone to  General  Smith,  'we  risk  a 
good  deal  by  sending  all  the  troops  out  of 
this  country,  after  encouraging  the  peshwa 
to  ]^ut  himself  into  a  situation  to  profit  by 
their  absence  .  .  .  but  I  would  rather  run  a 
good  deal  of  risk  .  .  .  than  have  your  force 
thrown  out  of  the  campa:ign  and  Sit' T.  His- 
lopls  detained.* 

The  storm  soon  broke.  The  letter  to 
General  Smith  was  written  on  6  Oct.  1817. 
On  the  18^  the  peshwa  b^an  to  hem  in 
the  resident,  and  Elphinstone  ordered 
reinforcements  for  its  defence.  On  the  after- 
noon ijf  6  Nov.  the  peshwa  moved  to  the 
attack,  and  Elphinstone  quietly  evacuated 
the  residency  and  retireo  to  the  camp  at 
Kirkee.  The  Mahrattas  fell  upon  the  aben- 
doned  residency,  which  was  burned  with  nil 
that  it  contained,  including  E3.phiu8tune's 
beloved  books  and  the  whole  of  his  private 
property.  About  sunset  the  small  British 
force  advanced,  and,  aft^r  a  shaip  contest, 
rolled  back  the  surging  tide  of  Mahratta 
bravado.  Order  was  r^tored  by  the  retirm 
of  Smith  with  his  column,  but  the  honours 
of  war  fell  by  acclamation  to  Elphinstone. 
In  moving  for  a  vote  of  thanks  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Canning  declared  that  Elphin- 
sttme  had  '  exhibited  military  courage  and 
skin  which,  though  valuable  aceeesones,  an 
talents  we  axe  not  entitled  to  requim  as  neeeft- 
sarv  qualifleationB  for  civil  employsietit.' ' 

Elphinstone  was  now,  at  last,  invested 
with  full  power  to  conduct  the  war,  and  in- 
structed to  annex  the  peshwa's  territory — a 
policy  to  which  personally  he  was  opposed. 
He  installed  the  raja  of  SatAra,  however, 

'■■  and  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  for  the 
dwindled  Mahratta  state.  'WnUe  thus  occu- 
pied he  received  the  offer  of  the  governorship 
of  Bombay,  which  he  accepted,  though  he  did 
not  join  until  he  had  taken  all  necessary  steps 

;  for  organising  the  administration  of  the 
newly  acquire  territory. 

The  period  of  Elphinstone's  rale  at  Bom- 
bay, l81d-37,  was  <me  o£  a  new  sort  of 
activity,  fw  which  he  showed  at  fint  some 
distaste.  But  he  left  his  mark  tiuat  pre- 
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jtaring  a  complete  code  of  laws,  wliich  sub- 
iuetea  for  forty  years,  and  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  system  of  public  education  under 
wliich  that  portion  of  the  empire  haa  made 
euoamou*  progress.  His  retirement  was 
marked  by  the  people  in  a  manner  peculiariy 
acceptable  to  its  recipient's  taste  and  cha- 
racter. It  was  reeolved  to  found  a  college  in 
Bombay  bearing  bis  name,  and  endowed  for 
the  teaching  of  those  subjects  in  which  he 
took  the  deepest  and  most  abidiu  interest. 
And  when  the  proposal  was  noti^d  to  him 
he  chaxacteristicalfy  welcomed  it,  eagerly  re- 
plying, '  Hoc  mille  potius  signie.' 

From  NoTember  1827  to  Kay  1 829  Eiphin- 
stone trarelled,  principally  in  Greece,  then 
in  the  midst  of  her  deliverance  from  Turkish 
dominMiou.  He  visited  A-thens,  still  gar^ 
risoned  Iff  the  Porte,  and  made  the  aoquomt- 
aww  of  we  Greek  leaders  Capo  dlstma  and 
GoloootKnu.  Wintering  in  Italv  he  passed 
thioaf^  Ttam  in  April,  and  finwy  returned 
to  London,  after  an  absence  of  thirty-three 
years.  No  *  honours,'  in  the  Tulgu  sense  of 
the  word,  awaited  him.  A  baronetcy  had 
already  been  declined  by  bis  fiiends,  with 
his  oordial  aoquiescence.  His  unambitious 
spirit  shrank  from  a  seat  in  parliament,  and 
he  declined  the  successive  ouers  of  the  go- 
Temto^-generalship  of  India,  the  permanent 
under-eecretarysfaip  oi  the  board  of  oontrol, 
and  a  special  mission  to  Canada.  With 
chambers  in  the  Albany  and  quarters  in 
friendly  country  houses,  he  occupied  the 
earlier  years  of  lus  retirement  in  study,  inter- 
nipted  by  visits  to  Italy.  He  moved  in 
Lmdon  society,  beooming  a  member  of  the 
'Dilettanti,*  aiid  attending  occasionally  at 
pvUic  dinnen  and  meetings.  He  gave  evi- 
oenoe  before  the  lords*  committee  on  Indian 
aflUrs,  and  wrote  pampers  of  full  and  valuable 
information  and  opinions  whenever  consulted 
on  such  sul^ects.  His  leisure  was  devoted 
to  the  compositionof  his  well-known  'Histoiy 
of  India,'  wliich  will  probably  continue  the 
most  popular  work  on  that  oountir.  In  1847  j 
he  took  a  house  in  Surrey,  and  lived  for ' 
twelve  years  more,  a  secluded  but  by  no 
means  idle  invalid.  He  recorded  bis  dissent 
from  the  annexationist  polic^r  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  Lord  Dalhousie, 
and  it  appears  certain  that  his  opinions  had 
great  weight  in  the  new  departure  which 
marked  the  administration  of  Indian  afiiurs 
after  the  auppressim  of  the  mutiny.  His 
latest  writings  evinced  no  sign  of  failing 

Swers.  The  t-nd  came  softly  and  swiTcly. 
I  was  seized  in  his  house  of  Hookwood  by 
paralysis  on  the  nivht  of  30  Nov.  18^,  and 
died  soon  after  without  recovering  his  senses. 
He  was  buried  in  the  adjoining  churchyard 


!  of  Limpsfield,  a  statue  being  raised  in  his 
h<mour  in  St.  Paul's  CathednL  Macaulay 
pronounced  him  '  a  great  and  accomplishM 
man '  (J^fe,  IL  404).  It  is  hardly  neoessaijr 
to  point  out  the  extraordinary  qualities  dis- 
played in  the  story  thus  briefiv  told.  Eiphin- 
stone was  apparently  quite  devoid  of  those 
I  ardent  religious  feelings  which  have  inspired 
I  so  many  Indian  heroes.  In  one  of  his  later 
journals  he  makes  bis  one  allusion  to  reli- 
gion; it  is  an  encomium  on  Pope's  'Uni- 
versal Prayer.'  His  attitude  thiough  life 
was  rather  that  of  an  ancient  philosopher. 
It  is  remarkable  tJbat  a  man  so  sceptical,  re* 
tiring,  unselfish,  and  modest  should  be  one 
of  the  chi^  founders  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
empire  ;  that  a  man  in  youth  a  student  and 
a  sportsman,  in  later  life  almost  an  anchor^ 
ite,  should  have  been  ncnninated  repeatedly 
for  the  higher  offices  of  state,  and  consulted 
as  an  orade  bvthe  rulers  of  hie  conntxy,  yet 
never  derive  the  smalleat  personal  advantage 
£rom  his  position.  A  porthumous  vcdume 
j  on  'The  Rise  of  British  Power  in  the  East* 
was  brought  out  in  1887  under  the  able  edi- 
torship of  Sir  £.  Colebrooke.  It  is  quite 
unfinished,  and  less  important  in  all  respects 
than  his  'History  of  the  Hindu  and  Hu- 
hamadan  Periods,'  but  it  ahom  his  charac- 
teristic qualities  of  conscientiousness  and 
impartiality.  The  fragment  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Clive  is  particularly  fine. 

[The  chief  matwioU  fiu  ^phinatons's  bio- 
graphy are  to  be  found  in  Sir  Edward  Cole- 
brow's  Life,  1861.  The  erents  of  bis  public 
career  are  related  in  James  MilTs^ffist.  of  India, 
continued  by  WilsoD ;  and  in  Grant  VvlTi  Bist. 
of  the  Mahrattas.  Ad  interesting  sketch  of  bim 
as  governor  of  Bombay  will  be  foond  io  Bishop 
Heber's  Indian  Journal.]  H.  Q.  E. 

ELPHINSTONE,  WILUAM  (1481- 
1614),  bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  founder  of 
Aberdeen  University,  was  bom  at  Gla^w 
in  1431.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  the  son 
of  William  Eiphinstone  of  Blythswood,  La- 
narkshire, a  connection  of  the  noble  family 
of  that  name,  by  Margaret  Douglas  the 
house  of  Mains,  Dumbartonshire.  But  mcwe 
than  once  in  his  career  he  required  royal 
letters  of  lefntimation  to  enable  nim  to  take 
office,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  the  son  of  an  illicitly  married 
cleric,  who  wae  probably  identinl  with  the 
William  Elidiinstcnie  who  was  canon  of  Glas- 
gow from  14A1  to  1483j  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  arts  in  Glasgow  University  in  1468,  pro- 
btiud  of  Ancrum  in  1479,  and  archdeacon  of 
Teviotdale  in  1482,  and  who  died  in  1486. 
The  younger  Eiphinstone  was  educated  in 
the  pedagogie  at  Gla^ow  and  afterwards  at 
the  university.   There  are  several  entries  iu . 
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the  registers  of  the  uDiversity  of  his  name, 
wliich  waa  a  common  one.  Probably  he  took 
the  M.A.  d^ree  on  16  March  1451-2,  after 
vhkh  indifierent  health  compelled  him  to 
Ure  for  some  time  quietly  at  home  with  his 
pazrats.  BeBimiiii|Gf  his  stadies,  he  ajmlied 
hinuelf  to  the  reading  of  civil  and  canon  law, 
and  practised  in  the  church  courts.  He  was 
ordatned  priest  and  became  rector  of  St.  Mi- 
chael's Church,  Trongate,  in  1466,  and  was 
in  the  same  year  a  regent  of  the  unlTersity. 
After  four  yean'  ninistxy  Eli^unatone  was 
pnmaded  by  hia  uacle,  Laorenite  Elphin- 
stone, who  furnished  him  with  the  naeeesary 
funds,  to  complete  his  study  of  law  at  the 
uaiTWsity  of  Paris.  There  his  attainments 
were  speedily  recc^nised,  and  he  was  shortly 
appointed  to  the  poot  of '  first  reader'in  canon 
law.  While  in  Paris  he  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  John  de  Qaucir,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued on  terms  of  affectionate  intimacy  till 
Oaucir'a  death.  After  obtaining  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  decree  at  Paris,  fHplmutoiie 
w>ceeded  to  Orleans,  where  he  iMitured  at 
the  untTersit^  on  his  social  sulpect.  On  the 
advice  of  Bishop  Kiiirhead  of  Glasgow  he 
returned  home  (in  1474  at  latest)  and  was 
almost  immediately  chosen  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity and,  not  long  afterwards,  ofilclal  of 
Olasgow.  In  his  Judicial  capaeitv  he  won 
high  esteem,  though  -Ids  sentences  aid  not  err 
ou  the  side  of  leniency,  aad  in  1478  he  was 
promoted  to  be  ollicial  of  Lothian  and  arch- 
deacon of  Ijismore.  He  now  took  his  seat  in 
the  national  parliament  and  fruqiiently  served 
on  judicial  cooimittees.  In  14<  0  be  was  sent 
on  a  political  mission  to  Louis  XI,  which  he 
accomplished  bo  much  to  the  satisfactum  of 
James  III  that  on  hia  return  he  waa  made 
archdeacon  of  ArgylL  In  March  1481  he 
waa  '  eleetus  conflrmatua  Boaaenais,'  but  hia 
consecration  appears  to  have  been  delayed, 
for  he  did  not  sit  in  pailiament  as  bishop  of 
Rosa  till  the  close  of  the  following  year, 
in  which  he  had  gone  aa  ambassador  from 
Jamea  III  to  Edward  lY,  to  dissuade  the 
latter  from  lending  ae^ititance  to  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  In  148S  be  was  a  privy  couucillor, 
and  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Aberdeen, 
though  he  was  not  consecrated  till  some  time 
between  17  Dec.  1487  and  April  1488,  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  di£&culty  occasioned  by 
his  illegitimate  birth.  He  waa  sent  a  second 
time  as  ambassador  to  Englaud  in  1484,  to 
treat  for  a  truce  and  to  arrange  a  marriage 
between  James  III  and  Edward  IVs  nieca, 
Anne ;  and  nam  after  the  accession  of 
Hfury  "V^I,  when  he  was  instrumental  in 
concluding  a  three  yeata'  truce.  In  the  in* 
tomto  of  his  journeys  Elphinstone  waa  busily 
employed  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  waa  now 


j  a  lord  auditor  of  complaints,  and  ctmstantly 
I  attended  in  parliament.  He  also  gave  at- 
[  tention  to  the  requirements  of  his  see  of 
Aberdeen,  reforming  the  cathedral  services, 
which  had  &llen  into  disuse,  and  restoring 
the  fabric  by  covrain^  the  whole  roof  tIm 
lead  and  by  the  addition  of  the  great  stemle 
at  the  east  end.  For  this  stee^hefuniiued 
at  his  own  expense  foorteen '  tuneable*  ballB, 
which  were  hung  on  some  adjacent  oak  trees 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  be  rung 
from  inside  the  building.  In  the  atruggle 
betwew  James  III  and  his  noblee  Elphin* 
stone  remained  loyal  to  the  king,  and  in 
February  1488  he  was  appointed  lord  high 
chancelfor,  an  office  which  he  held  only  tiU 
James's  death  in  the  following  June,whenhe 
retired  to  Aberdeen.  The  v^ue  of  his  ser^ 
vices,  however,  was  folly  ^^reoiated  hj  the 
voun^  king^,  and  he  waa  summoned  to  Edin- 
bur^  to  Bit  in  parliament  and  resume  his 
dutiu  as  lord  auditor.  His  diplomatic  talents 
were  especially  in  request.  In  1491  he  was 
one  of  an  embassy  wudi  waa  sent  toFranoe 
to  contract  a  marriage  for  the  king ;  in  Oc- 
tober of  the  following  year  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with  the 
English  commissioners  at  Coldstream  fbrro' 
dress  of  injuries  and  the  extension  of  the 
(oisting  truce ;  and,  later,  probably  in  1493, 
he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  to  arrange  a  mamage  between 
the  latter's  daughter  and  James  1 V.  On  this 
occasion  he  arrived  only  to  find  the  lady 
already  married,  but  on  his  way  home  be 
concluded  a  treaty  between  Scotland  and 
Holland.  In  1492  he  had  been  made  keeper 
of  the  privy  seal,  a  post  which  heatillheldin 
1609,  and  probably  continued  to  hold  tiU  his 
death.  For  the  remainder  of  his  life  Elphin* 
stone,  when  not  occupied  by  affairs  of  state, 
devoted  his  chief  enw^ies  to  the  foundatim 
and  constitatitHi  «f  King's  College  at  Aber- 
deen. The  necessary  papal  bull  was  obtained 
in  1494,  and  the  ro^al  cfasxter  erecting  old 
Aberdeen  Into  a  citv  and  university  was 
granted  in  1496.  Under  Elphinstone's  dire&< 
tion,  the  king  set  apart  certain  tithes  and 
other  revenues  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
college,  the  building  of  which  was  commenced 
in  1600  and  completed  in  1506.  In  the  mean- 
time El[diinstone  bad  obtained  the  assistance 
and  co-operation  of  Boece  and  Hay,  tJie  for- 
mer of  whom  he  appointed  first  rector  of  hie 
university.  The  constitution  was  modelled 
on  that  en  the  universitiee  of  Paris-and  Bo- 
logna, from  which  it  diflbrad,  however,  in 
one  important  principle.  Dr.  Thomas  Keid 
{Jecount  of  tit  Univemty  qf  Glaagaw)  has 
pointed  out  that, '  either  from  experience  ol 
what  Elphinstone  had  observed  in  Glasgow, 
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or  ftom  ft  deeper  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
he  supplied  both  the  defects  of  Glasgow,  for 
he  gave  Bftlariea  to  those  who  were  to  teach 
theology,  canon  and  civil  law,  medicine,  lan- 
guage, and  philosophy,  and  pensions  to  a  cer- 
tun  number  of  poor  students,  and  likewise 
appointed  a  risitorial  power,  reserving  to 
hinuelf  i»  duneeUor,  and  to  his  eaccesson 
in  t^toffira,  a  dictatorial  power,'  The  sound- 
ness of  the  principles  on  which  Elphinstone 
founded  his  university  [for  further  details 
oonceming  whidi  see  Bobcb,  Hbotob]  was 
shown  in  the  position  it  speedily  assumed 
as  first  in  popularity  and  nune  unong  the 
Scotch  universities.  Other  pnblie  wo^s  in 
Aberdeen  due  to  Elphinstone  were  the  re- 
building of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  and  the 
erection  of  a  bridge  over  the  Dee,  for  the 
completion  of  which  he  left  a  large  sum  of 
money.  He  was  also  mainly  responsible  for 
the  introduction  of  printinff  into  Scotland, 
obtaining  in  1607  a  grant  of  exclusive  privi- 
legea  in  favour  of  Walter  Chapman  and  An- 
drew Millar  ai  Edinburgh.  He  penonally 
anperinteaded  the  production  at  their  press 
of  the  'Brsvisrium  Abwdonense^*  some  of 
the  lives  of  sunts  in  which  are  believed  to  be 
of  his  autJion^ip.  Elphinstone  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  nostile  policy  towards  Eng- 
land which  culminated  in  the  l»ttle  of  Flod- 
den,  and  that  event  is  said  to  have  hastened 
his  end.  *  He  was  never  after  it  seen  to 
steile,'  says  Boece.  He  journeyed  to  Edin- 
burgh to  attend  the  parliament  which  was 
summoned  in  1614,  but  he  was  seized  with 
illness  at  Dimfermline  and  died  shortly  after 
his  arrival  in  the  capital  on  26  Oct..  1514. 
He  had  been  alreadv  nominated  by  the  queen 
for  the  bishopric  of  St.  Andrews.  His  oody 
was  embalmed  and  eonv^ed  to  Ahudeen, 
whoe  it  was  buried  in  the  college  beneath 
theArstst^ofdiehij^altur.  That  Elphin- 
stone left  any  literary  remuns  is  by  no  means 
eertun.  He  collected  materials  relating  to 
the  history  of  Scotland  at^  particularly  of 
the  western  isles,  but  he  was  not  the  author 
of  the  continuation  of  the  *  Scotichronicon ' 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  has  been  at- 
tributed to  him  by  biwruphers  from  Tanner 
downwards,  but  which  has  been  conclusively 
proved  to  be  the  work  of  Maurice  de  Bu- 
chanan. Another  work  attributed  to  him 
was  the '  Lives  of  Scottish  Saints,*  and  in 
the  libraiT  of  Aberdeen  University  are  a 
number  of  volumes  on  canon  law  which  bear 
his  name,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
he  was  their  author  rather  uum  poasessor. 
Elphinstone  was  at  once  the  foremost  church- 
man and  statesman  of  his  time  in  Scotland ; 
his  pro-ominenee  in  wisdom,  learning,  bene- 
volenoe,  and  generosity  has  never  been  ques- 


tioned, nor  his  name  mentioned  except  in 
terms  of  high  praise. 

[The  chief  anthority  for  Elphinstone's  life  is 
the  memoir  bis  friend  Boece  iududed  in  the 
lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Mortlach  and  Aberdeen, 
which  contains,  however,  not  a  single  date,  while 
the  points  be  fixes  bj  giviiig  the  bishop's  age 
are  for  the  most  part  itreeoodlable  wim  other 
somces  of  Information.  These  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Kolls  Series  relating  to  Scotland  and  in 
the  Begistmm  Episeopatns  Aberdoneams  and 
Fasti  Abradonenses,  botb  of  which  are  pablishsd 
by  the  Spalding  Olab,  and  ecwtain  piefaees 
Mr.  Cosmo  Innes  dealing  with  ^phinstone'e 
career.  Th«  prefaostoAlezaDderGaroea'smetri- 
cal  version  cof  Boeee'a  Idfe  of  Elphinstone  (pub- 
lished by  the  Honterian  Clvh)  hy  Mr.  David 
Z^ing  contains,  amid  much  researeh,  an  attempt 
to  rticoDcile  the  varions  discrepanciea  in  the  dates, 
bat  fixes  little,  while  it  unsettles  mneh.  Elabo- 
rate pantries  on  Elphinstone  will  be  found  in 
the  works  of  LesKe  and  Spotiswood.]    A.  T. 

ELPHmSTONE,  Wn^LIAMOEORGE 
KEITH  (1762-1842),  major-jgeneral,  was  the 
elder  son  of  the  Hon.  WiHiam  Fnlbuton 
Elphinstone,  a  dhrector  of  the  East  India 
(Company,  and  formerly  captain  of  one  of  the 
company's  ^ps,  who  was  himself  third  son 
of  John, tenth  lord  Elphinstonejiind  elder 
brother  of  Admiral  Lord  Keith.  He  entered 
the  an^  as  an  ensign  in  the  41  st  regiment 
on  24  March  1804,  vras  promoted  lieutenant 
on  4  Aug.  1804,  and  captain  into  the  98rd 
regiment  on  18  June  1806.  He  exchanged 
into  the  1st,  or  Grenadier  guards,  on  6  A\ig. 
1807,  and  into  the  16th  ught  dragoons  on 
18  Jan.  1810,  and  was  promoted  major  into 
the  8th  West  India  regiment  on  2  May  1 811. 
On  30Sept.l813  hepuxchaaod  the  lieutenant- 
coloneli^  of  the  88zd  regiment,  with  which 
he  served  nnder  Sir  ^lomas  Gruiam  in  Hol- 
landf  and  which  he  commanded  with  such 
credit  at  Waterloo  t3iat  he  was  made  a  O.B., 
a  knight  of  the  order  of  William  of  Holland, 
and  of  the  order  of  St.  Anne  of  Russia.  He 
continued  to  command  this  re^pment  during 
the  occupation  of  French  territory  from  181 6 
to  1818,and  in  England  until  26  April  1823, 
when  he  went  upon  half-pay.  On  27  May 
18SS  Elphinstone  was  promoted  colonel,  and 
appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  king,  and  on 
10  Jan.  1837  he  was  promoted  major-general. 
In  1889  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Benares  division  of  the  Bengal  army, 
and  proceeded  to  India  to  take  up  his  com- 
mand. From  this  pearaful  position  he  was 
unfortunately  sebeted  at  the  dose  of  1841  to 
take  command  oi  the  British  amy  at  Oalnil, 
in  succession  to  ^Willoughby  Cjotton.  The 
first  part  of  tJie  fint  Afohan  war  of  1990 
and  1810  was  ovot;  Dost  Muhammad  was  to- 
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moved  from  the  throne  of  Afffhanistan,  and 
the  English  nominee,  Shah  »liuj&,  was  be- 
lieved to  be  6afely  established;  the  greater 
put  of  the  army  whieh  had  aocomplished 
these  services  was  withdrawn  from  AJghan- 
istaD,and  only  a  single  division  left  there  to 
support  Shah  Shuj4  and  the  Ehurliah  resident, 
Sir  William  Macau^ten.  When  Elphin- 
Bttme  took  oommanoof  the  diviaion  at  Cabul 
•Ui^pearedqaiet,  and  thetroops  there  amused 
themBelvM  with  pony-racisff  and  tbeatricala, 
jvatasiftheyweieinafiiaidlyooant^.  El- 
phinatone  tow  no  trouble  to  keep  hia  division 
cantoned  in  a  position  of  defence,  and  mis- 
led by  ibe  poUtieal  officer^  Bumes  and  Mac- 
naghten,  seraned  to  foivetme  peril  of  his  poei- 
1  ion  and  his  distance  &om  any  succour  trom 
India.  His  health  was  also  very  bad  indeed, 
and  he  left  all  matters  of  milit^T' routine  to 
his  subordinates.  He  was  utterly  unfitted 
from  his  affe  and  health  to  cope  with  the  grave 
position  of  a&ira  which  ensued  at  Cabul  on 
the  assassination  of  Sir  William  Macnaghten 
by  Akbai  EUun  on  Chriatmaa  day,  1841. 
llw  AlAaBB  pronratly  closed  all  communis 
catlona  Mtweaa  liuUa  and  Cabul,  and  even 
betwam  Jdlalabad,  where  Sale  and  his  grfU 
lant  l»^>de  had  estaUished  tlwmselves,  and 
OabuL  The  EWUshteoops  were  surrounded 
and  piaotioally  heueged.  Elphinatone  had 
little  to  do  in  this  poature  of  affaira ;  he  was 
criiiipled hy  gout, and  left  everythiugto  Bri- 
pamer-g«neral  Shelton  to  manage.  The  final 
oatosci'uphe  came  on  12  Jan.  1842,  and  £1- 
plunstone  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Afighans.  On  23  April,  while  still  a  captive, 
he  died  of  dysentery,  and  hia  coffin  was  sent 
to  Jellalabad,  where  it  was  buried.  By  many 
he  was  blamed  for  incapacity,  but  blame 
belongs  to  the  Indian  government,  which 
selected  him  Ibr  so  important  a  command 
in  fiill  knowledge  al  his  age,  inflraitieiyand 
Imgalwanee  fiwn  actual  warbn. 

rHart'i  Army  Utt,  1841 ;  Boyal  jklilttan 
Caleodaz;  Kayo's  War  in  Aiigbaoistan  ;  G-lng'a 
Sale's  Brigade  iu  AfilhatUBtao ;  Oent.  Mag.  Sep* 
tember  1842.]  H.  M.  S. 

BLBINGTON,  CHARLES  RICHARD 
(1787-1860),  r^iusjtrofessorofdivinity  in  the 
univeiuty  of  Dublin,  elder  son  of  'Thomas 
£lrin||;ton,D.D.,  bishop  of  lieighlin  and  Ferns 
[q.  V.J,  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  26  March  1787, 
and  was  educated  at  home  by  a  private  tu- 
tor. Having  entered  Trinity  Collie,  Dublin, 
3  Nov.  1800,  nnder  the  tutorship  of  Uie  Rev. 
Dr.  DaveniKHrt,  and  having  gamed  all  the 
hmionn  of  hia  dass,  ha  was  awarded  the 
^d  medal  in  1806  finr  distinguished 
ing  at  every  term  examination.  In  the  same 
year  he  gained  Bishop  Law's  mathemattoal 
premium,  and  in  1806  the  primate's  Hebrew 


prize.  He  graduated  B.A.  in  1805,  M.A. 
1811,  B.D.  1816,  and  r.D.  1820.  In  1810 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  collie,  having 
obtained  the  Madden  premium  in  the  three 
preceding  years.  He  was  ordained  a  deacon 
on  28  Oct.  1810,  and  on  23  Feb.  1812  was 
admitted  to  priest's  orders.  In  December 
1814  he  married  Letitia,  daughter  of  David 
Babiugton,  esq.,  of  Rutland  ^uare,  Dublin, 
by  whom,  who  died  in  I827,he  had  two  sons 
and  other  issue.  In  1619  he  was  elected 
DonnelUn  lecturer  in  the  university,  but  his 
lectures  have  not  been  published.  In  1826 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Irish  lord  chancel- 
lor and  other  joint-patrons  to  the  vicarage  of 
St.  Mark's,  Dublin,  and  held  that  benefice 
until  1831.  On  31  Jan.  1832  he  was  collated 
to  t^e  rectory  and  prebend  of  Edermine  in 
the  diocese  of  Feme,  which  three  monthfi 
later  he  exchanged  for  the  chancellorship. 
In  1820  he  had  resigned  his  fellowship,  and 
was  elected  r^us  professor  of  divinity.  In 
1840  he  resifinied  the  chancellorship  of  Ferns 
upon  his  eoui^on  by  the  lord  primate,  on 
14  Dec.,  to  the  rectory  of  Loughgilly,  in 
the  diocese  of  Aimsg^ ;  and  on  22  S^t.  in 
the  foUomng  year,  at  the  earnest  demie  of 
the  same  patnm,  he  remov^  to  the  rectory 
of  the  union  of  Amuwh.  He  efiected  vast 
impovements  in  the  divinity  school,  over 
which  he  presided  for  twenty  years.  He  died 
at  Armagh  on  18  Jan.  1860,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Mark's  churchyard  in  that  city,  where 
there  is  a  brief  Latm  inscription  to  his  me- 
mory. 

£lrington  took  a  very  active  and  promi- 
nent part  in  the  formation  and  management 
of  the  Church  Education  Society  for  beland, 
founded  to  provide  funds  to  support  the  pa- 
rochial schools  connected  with  the  church 
on  the  withdrawal  of  the  parliamentary  grant. 
Modifications  were  afterwatdsintroduoed  into 
the  maaagementof the  national  BchoolSfWhidi 
removed,  in  Elrinf^ton's  judgment,  muiy  of 
the  difficulties  which  had  inauced  the  clergy 
to  stand  aloof  from  the  system.  In  1847  he 
retired  from  his  official  position  in  the  Church 
Education  Society,  and  publicly  declared  that 
the  clergy  ought  to  accept  the  amended  terms 
offered  oj  the  board  of  national  education. 

In  1847  Elrington  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  a  collected  edition  of  the  works  of 
Archbishop  Ussher,  to  which  be  prefixed  a 
full  bii^raphy ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  com- 
plete his  undertaking.  The  last  two  volumes 
have  been  since  pubushed,  one  of  them  con- 
taining a  valuable  index  to  the  seventeen 
volumes,  by  William  Reeves,  D.D.,now  lord 
bishop  of  Down,  Connor,  and  DromOB.  With 
Ebington  there  perished  a  great  mass  of  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland  durinj^  the 
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eijrhteenth  and  nineteenth  <:enturies.  It  U 
to  be  regretted  that  the  design  he  formed,  in 
conjunctiou  with  Archdeacon  Cotton  and 
the  Itev.  Dr.  Todd,  of  bringing  out  an  en- 
larged and  improved  edition  of  Sir  James 
Ware's  '  History  of  the  Iriah  Biahow/  waa 
not  carried  into  effect  before  liis  deani.  Be- 
sides theological  ocmtribntions  to  periodicals, 
he  publish^  seretal  sermons  and  a  few 
pamphlets  upon  the  edacstion  qnestion.  . 

[Dablin  UDiversity  Catoodars ;  Todd  s  Cats- 
logue  of  Dnbtin  Gndnates ;  Cotton's  Futi  Eo- 
e]etiiffiHibeniiete,ii.867,  871,  v.  180;  QenLHag. 
(18M),  nev  ser.  xixiii.  pt.  i.  67^;  Insh  Eecle- 
MuijiicalJournal(l  Feb.  18fiO),Ti.  17;  Stepheos'i 
IntroductloD  to  Tol.  iii.  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  for  Ireland,  printed  for  the  Eoele^astioil 
History  Society,  18fi0.]  B.  B.  B. 

ELEINGTON,  THOMAS  (ie8ft-1732), 
actor,  bom  in  1688  in  London,  near  Golden 
Stjnare,  was  apprenticed  by  his  father,  who 
'  had  the  hmour  to  serre  the  late  Duke  of 
Montagu*  (OnBE^  Sutwy  ^  Ms  Stofftf 

S160),  to  a  Fratch  upholsterer  in  Oorent 
arden.  His  associate,  Chetwood  [q-  v.], 
tells  many  stories  <^  the  diflicnlties  that  be- 
set them  in  their  joint  attempts  at  amateur 
performances,  lliroug^  the  introductdon  of 
TheophiluB  Keene,  an  actor  of  reputation, 
Ebiogton  seems  to  have  made  his  way  on  to 
the  stage.  His  flrat  appearance  took  place 
3  Dec.  1709  at  Drurv  Lane,  as  Oroonoko. 
He  sabnequently  acted  Captain  Plume  in  the 
'  Kecruiting  Officer,'  the  Ghost  in  '  (Edipos,' 
Cribbage  in  the  '  Fair  Quaker,'  &c.  In 
summer  he  played  with  Fenkethmau  at 
Greenwich,  taking  characters  of  importance. 
During  1710-12  ua  remained  at  Drory  Lane. 
In  1712  he  was  engaged  by  Josejdi  Xshbury 
fa.  T.],  the  manager  of  the  Smock  Aller 
lleatre,  Dnblin,  at  wluch  bouse  he  appeared, 
taking  fhsm  the  first  leading  perts  in  tragedy 
and  comedy — Timon  in  Shu  well's  alteration 
of  Shakespeare,  Colonel  Blunt  in  Sir  Robert 
Howard's 'The  Committee,  or  the  Faithful 
Irislmian,'  Lord  Townly  in  the  'Provoked 
Husband,'  fte.  In  1713  he  manied  the 
daughter  of  Ashbury,  after  whose  death  he 
succeeded  to  the  management  of  the  theatre. 
He  obtained  also  Asbbury's  appointments  of 
deputy-master  of  the  revels  and  steward  of 
the  king's  inns  of  court.  A  pOst  in  the 
Quit-rent  Office  was  also  given  him,  and  by 
Lord  Mountioy  he  was  made  'gunner  to  the 
train  of  artiUery.'a  post  of  some  emolument, 
which  subsequently  he  was  allowed  to 
sell.  Under  his  management  Smock  Alley 
lleatre  prospered,  and  he  enjoyed  high  social 
and  artistic  conuderation.  He  made  occa- 
sional vints  to  London,  pla^ing,24  Jan.  1715, 
at  Druiy  Lane,  Cassius  in  'Julius  Ctesar 


appearing  subsequently  as  Torrismond  in  the 
'  Spanish  Friar,  Hotspur,  Orestes,  Sylla  in 
'  Gains  Marius,'  Mithndatee,  &c.,  and  playing 
originally  Pembroke  in  Howe's  '  Lady  Jane 
G  ray.*  On  6  Oct.  1716  he  appeared  at  Lin- 
coln s  Fields  as  Hunlet  aban  parts  of 
importance  were  assigned  him.  lu  was  the 
original  Charles  Conrtwall  iuBulloek's*  Wo- 
man is  a  Riddle,'  and  Sir  Hany  FteeloTe  in 
Tavemer's  '  Artful  Husband.'  In  1718  he 
was,  at  Drury  Lane,  the  ordinal  Ombre  in 
the  '  Masqiierade '  <n  Choiiss  Johnson,  aad 
Busiris  in  Young's  tragedy  of  that  name. 
After  this  he  i^peara  to  have  remuned  in 
Ireland  until  1  Oct.  1728,  when,  in  cons^ 
quence  of  the  illness  <tf  Booth,  be  reappeared 
as  Varanes  in  '  Theodosius  *  at  Drury  Lane, 
of  which  during  the  following  season  he  was 
themainstav.  Othello, Cato, Antony, Oreste^ 
are  a  few  ol  the  parts  he  then  took.  Hand- 
some offers  were  made  him  of  a  permanent 
engagement.  These  he  declined,  stating  that 
he  was  so  wall  rewarded  in  Inland  kv  hi* 
services  that  no  oonaideratioQ.  would  iaduM 
him  to  leave  it.  There  was  not  a  gBntlman's 
house  in  Ireland,  he  affirmed,  at  whidi  he 
^as  not  a  welcome  visitor  (D4Vibb,  Dra- 
matie  MiaeHlanie*,  iii.  473).  After  his  r»- 
turn  to  Ireland  he  was  seized  with  illness, 
while  studying  with  a  builder  a  plan  for  a 
new  theatre,  and  died  22  J  uly  1732.  He  was 
buried  in  St.  Blichui's  churchyard,  Dublin, 
Marhisfather*in-law.  His  last  per£nrmanoe 
was  about  a  month  earlier,  as  Lord  Townly, 
for  the  benefit  of  Vanderdank.  He  was  a 
good,  almost  a  great  actor.  His  style  was 
to  eomeextentfounded  onthatof  Verbrunen. 

Oroonoko  he  was  unsurpassed.  Macklin 
spoke  with  rapture  of  his  acting' in  the  scene 
with  Imoinda,  saving  that  Banry  himself  was 
mrti  always  eqxiallyliAppy  in  this  part.  Colley 
Gibber  did  Elrington  the  honour  to  he  jealoui 
of  him,  never  mentioning  his  name  in  the 
*  ApoloW.'  A  stor^  is  told  by  Davies  {Dra- 
matie  Mueellaniet,  lii.  472)  of  Oibbw  reA» 
ing  Elrington  the  part  of  Torrismond  in  the 
'  Spanish  Friar,'  and  resisting  aristocratic 
pressure  which  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
bim.  Elrington,  however,  played  thepaitso 
early  as  17 16,  and  was  oHen  afterwards  seen 
in  it.  Mrington  was  well  built  and  pn^tor- 
tioned,  and  had  a  voice  manly,  strong,  and 
sweet.  Tlie  perfbrmauce  in  Dublin  ofZanga 
won  him  the  nis^  commendation  of  Young, 
who  said  he  had  never  seen  the  part  so  well 
done.  When  the  London  managers  preferred 
him  over  the  head  of  Mills  to  the  character 
of  Bajazet,  Booth  said,  upon  the  displeasnre 
of  Mills  Bein0>  manifested,  that  Elriiwton 
would  make nmesucb  aetonasHills.  Victor 
says,  however,  that  Elrington  owned  that  the 
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Tamerlane  of  Booth  overpowered  him,  and 
that  having  nerer  felt  the  force  of  such  an 
actor  he  was  not  aware  that  it  was  within 
the  power  of  a  mortal  to  soar  so  much  above 
him  and  ehrini  him  into  nothinff .  Eirington 
left  three  eons,  two  of  whom,  Joseph  and 
Richard,  took  to  the  stnfrt;  and  a  daughter, 
an  actress,  who  married  an  actor  named 
Wri^btson.  In  the  preface  to  'Love  and 
A-mbition/  by  James  Darcy,  8to,  1732,  played 
at  Dublin,  mention  is  made  of  a  Miss  Nancy 
Eirington,  probably  the  same,  who  played 
AJz^da, '  and  promised  to  mojfe  the  greatest 
■ctresB  that  we  avar  had  in  Ireland.'  After 
Elrington's  death  his  IwotherlVancis  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  managers  of  Smocli 
AQ^  Theatre.  Elrii^on's  personal  charac- 
ter won  htm  high  respect.  In  Dublin  and  in 
Irdand  generuly  he  was  a  great  fitvoniite. 

[Osneet's  Accoant  of  the  English  Stage; 
Hitdicoek's  Irish  Stage ;  Cbetwood's  General 
Hiitory  of  the  Stage ;  Victor's  History  of  the 
Theatres  of  London  and  Dnblin ;  Doran's  Their 
Majesties*  Servants ;  Betterton's  History  of  the 
^gliBh  Stage  CCnrll);  Imm  Heed's  Notitia 
Dramatics  (maunscript).]  J.  K. 

BaatlNOTON,  THOMAS,  D.D.  (1760- 
1836),  lushop  ot  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  only 
child  of  Richard  and  Catherine  Eirington 
d  Dublin,  was  bom  near  that  city  on  18  Dec. 
1760.  He  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
on  1  May  1775  as  a  pensioner,  under  the ' 
tutorship  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Drought,  and  was 
elected  a  scholar  in  1778,  his  undergradnate 
career  being  brilliant,  especially  in  mathe- 
matics. He  graduated  B.A.  in  1780,  M.A. 
inl785,andB.D.andD.D.  inl796.  In  1781 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college.  About 
1786  he  married  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Plunket  Preston,  rectorof  Duntryleague, 
CO.  Limerick,  and  by  her  had  issue  Charles 
Richard  Eirington,  X).D.  [q.  v.],  and  another 
son  and  dauniters.  In  l79i  he  was  the 
&cet  to  hold  the  office  of  Donnellau  divinity 
lecturer  In  the  Dublin  Univeruty,  when  lie 
d^vered  a  courae  of  sermona  on  the  moof 
of  christiBnity  from  the  miracles  of  the  If ew 
Testament,  which  were  published  in  1796. 
Tn  1796  he  was  appointed  Archbishop  King's 
lecturer  in  divinity,  and  succeeded  to  a  senior 
fellowship.  In  1799  he  exchanged  Erasmus 
Sm  itb's  professorship  of  mathematics  for  that 
of  natural  philosophy  on  the  same  foundation. 
On  resigning  his  feuowship  !n  1806  he  was 
presented  by  hie  college  to  the  rectorv  of 
Ardtrea,  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh,  wnich 
he  held  until  December  1811,  when  he  re-  | 
svned.  having  been  appointed  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmcmd,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  by  i 
letters  potent  datad  the  IfiUi  trfthe  pneeding 


month,  to  the  provostship  of  Trinity  College. 
During  hig  tentire  of  this  ofBce  he  was  the 
acting  manager  of  almost  every  public  board, 
and  the  generous  supporter  of  numerous  cha- 
ritable mstitutiona.  From  the  provostshtp 
he  was  advanced  on  26  Sept.  1820  to  the 
bishopric  of  Limerick,  and  on  21  Dec.  1822 
he  waa  translated  to  Leighlin  and  Ferns. 
He  was  an  active  and  useful  prelate  of  ^e 
church  of  Ireland.  -While  on  his  way  to 
attend  his  parliamentazy  duties  in  London 
he  died  of  poiolyua  at  Idverpool  <m  13  July 
1886.  He  was  buried  under  the  ehapel  at 
Trinity  CoUem.  DubUn,  in  -which  t^ore  is  a 
monument  witn  a  Loan  inscription  to  his 
memory.  Anothermonumenthasoeenereeted 
hy  his  cleigy  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Ferns. 
The  Eirington  theotogieai  essay  prise  was 
instituted  in  Trinity  College  in  1887.  A 
portrait  of  the  bishop  was  painted  in  ISSO  for 
his  brother,  Major  Eirington,  by  Thomas  Fos- 
ter, and,  having  been  engraved  1^  William 
Ward,  was  published  in  1836  by  Graves  ft 
Co.  There  is  a  marble  bust  in  the  library  ot 
Trinity  College. 

Elnogton  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  of  other  literary 
and  scientific  societies.  His  wcvka  ore : 
1.  '  Rafutati(m  <tf  Uie  Axgmaaiia  in  Dr.  Butr 
ler's  Letter  to  Lord  Eenmare/ 1787.  3. 'Re- 
ply to  the  Third  Section  of  Hr.  0*Leanr*s 
Defence,*  1787.  8.  'Thoughts  on  the  IVin- 
dples  of  Civil  Government  and  their  Foun- 
dation in  the  Law  of  Nature,  by  S.  N.'  [Thomas 
Eirington],  1793.  4.  '  Enquiiy  into  the  Con- 
sistency of  Dr.  Troy's  Pastoral  Instruction,' 
1793.  6.  'Sermons  on  Miracles,  preached 
at  the  Donnellan  Lecture  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  in  1795 ;  with  an  Act  Sumon  tor 
the  degree  of  D.D./  1796.  6.  '  Sermon  oo 
the  Death  of  Matthew  Young,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Cloofert;  with  some  Anecdotes  of  his 
Life'  (three  editions),  1800.  7.  'The  Vin- 
dication of  Dr.  Troy  Refut«d,'  1804.  8.  '  The 
Cle^  of  the  Chuivh  of  England  truly  Or- 
dained, in  reply  to  Ward's  Controversy  of 
Ordination:  with  an  Appendix,' 1808.  ft.'Le^ 
ters  on  Tvthea,  first  published  in  the '' DuhUm 
Journal"'  (two  editions),  1608.  la  'R»- 
flections  on  the  Appointment  of  Dr.  Miliier 
as  the  Political  Agent  of  the  Roman  Catholie 
Clergy  of  Ireland '  1800.  11.  <  Remarks  oc- 
casioned by  the  Supplement  and  Postscript 
to  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Milner's  Tour  in 
Ireland,'  1809.  12.  'Letter  to  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  W.  Pole  on  the  Proposal  for  a  Com- 
mutationofTvthesinIreland/1810.  13. 'The 
Validity  of  English  Ordination  Established, 
in  answer  to  the  Rev,  P.  Gandolphy'a  Sermon 
on  John  x.  1,'  1818.  14.  'Inquiry  whether 
the  Disturbanoes  in  Ireland  have  ori^nated 
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in  Tythee,'  ]  Si'2  ;  second  edition,  with  an 
Appendix,  1823.  15.  'Observations  on  J.  K. 
L.a  [Biahop  DoTle's]  Letter  to  the  Manmess 
WeUesley ;  on  ^Tracts  and  Topics  1^  E.  Baiv 
ton ;  and  on  the  Letter  to  Mr.  AbeKromlne,* 
1834.  16.  *  Review  of  the  Correapondenm 
between  the  Earl  of  Mounteashell  and  tiie 
Ksbop  of  Fenu,  with  the  Letters,'  1830. 
17.  *  Reply  to  John  Search's  [Archbishop 
Whately's]  Oontdderations  on  the  Law  of 
Libel,  as  relatinK  to  Publications  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Religion,'  1834.  Elrington  also  pub- 
lished separate  sermons  and  charges,  and 
edited,forthe  useof  Trinity  Colleffe,  'Euclid's 
Elements,  the  first  Six  Books,'  1788  (ten  or 
twelve  times  reprinted) ; '  Locke  on  Govem- 
mant,  with  Notes,*  1798 ;  and  '  JuvenaUs  flt 
Persins,  editio  expu^ta,'  1808. 

[Dublin  UmveTsity  Calenda™;  Todd's  Cat.  of 
Dublin  Grsdnates;  Cotton's  Fssti  Eeclea.  Hibem. 
i.  391,  ii.  344,  v.  176 ;  Gent.  Mag.  (1836),  new 
ser.  vol.  iv.  pC.  ii.  p.  S16;  Annul  Kegirtar 
(1836Xlxxvii.  cfaroo.  382;  British  Mae(183«-e), 
▼iii.  607,  ix.  6.]  B.  H.  B. 

ELSDALE,  ROBINSON  (1744^17&3), 
autobiographer,  entered  the  navy  as  a  mid- 
shipman, but  left  early  by  reason  of  the  slow- 
ness of  promotion,  and  served  in  various 
privateers  cruipinnf  against  the TVench, chiefly 
off  the  coast  of  Htspaniola  and  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  between  176S  md  1779,  when  he 
retired.  For  the  benefit  of  his  wife  he  wrote 
an  account  of  some  of  the  most  exciting  ad- 
ventnres  and  experiences  which  he  had  met 
with  during  his  sea  life.  These  episodes  in  a 
life  of  adventure  are  told  inafresh.simple,  and 
lively  style,  and  aboand  in  hair-breadth  es- 
capes and  romantic  incidents.  Themanuscript 
fell  into  the  hsnds  of  Oaptain  Mnrryat,  and 
was  freely  used  by  him  in  the  earlier  chapters 
of '  Extracts  from  the  Log  of  a  Privateersman 
One  Hundred  Years  Ago' (1846).  After  his 
retirement  from  active  service  Elsdale  lived 
quietly  on  an  estate  at  Sur6eet,  Lincolnshire, 
which  had  been  in  his  family  for  many  genera- 
tions. He  died  in  1788.  Elsdale  married 
in  1779  Miss  Ann  Gibbins,  a  lady  of  great 
beantT  and  intelluenee,  by  whom  he  had  two 
aons,Sunueland  Robinson.  Sahubl  was  edu- 
cated at  Uncoln  College,  Oxford,  graduating 
B.A.  in  1803,  M.A.  1809,  took  holy  orders 
and  a  feUowship,  and  became  the  master  of 
the  grammar  sdiool,  Moulton,  Lincolnshire, 
wan  ft  frequent  contributor  to  mngazines,  and 
the  author  of  a  volume  of  sacred  poetry  en- 
titled*r><'nth,  Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell; 
a  Ponm.with  Hymns  and  other  Poems,*  1812, 
6To;3rded.l8i3.  He  died  on  13  July  1827. 

[Bobinson  Klndalf'f  MS.  Jovmal  now  in  tbe 
poesMsloii  of  M^w  Elsdide,  KA.,  of  Woolwich, 


hia  grest.gr»udsun ;  Diet,  of  Living  Aatliozi^ 
181^  J.  M.  B. 

E£SI  (d.  1050),  archbishop  of  Canter^ 
burv.   [See  EADSieE.l 

Sil^TOB,  ELIZABETH  (1683-1760), 
Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  was  bom  on  29  Sept. 
1683  in  St.  Nicholas  parish,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  She  was  the  sister  of  William  Elstoh 
[q.  yX  and  it  is  said  (Nichols,  ^nectf.  iv.  139) 
that  Dr.  Hickes  was  her  grandfather  by  her 
mother's  side.  As  Hickes,  bom  1644,  mar- 
ried in  1679,  this  is  impossible.  She  appears  to 
have  been  really  his  niece.  She  had  learnt 
her  '  accidence  and  grammar  *  at  the  age  of 
eight,  when  her  mother  died.  Her  guanlian 
stopped  her  studies,  thinking  that  one '  tongue 
was  enough  for  a  woman.'  She  obtained  leaVe, 
however,  to  leant  French,  and  upon  going  to 
live  with  her  brother  at  Oxford  was  encour* 
a^^  by  him  to  learn  eight  languages,  inclu- 
ding uitin.  In  1709  she  publishtKl  the '  En- 
lish-Saxon  Homt^  on  the  Nativity  of  St. 
Ir^ry,'  with  an  English  translation  and  a 
preface.  The bookwas printed bysubscription 
and  dedicated  to  Queen  Anne.  Her  portrait 
is  inserted  in  the  initial  letter  G.  Lord  Ox- 
ford obtained  some  assistance  from  the  queen 
in  a  proposed  edition  by  her  of  the  homilies 
of  ^Ifric  ifi.  1006)  [q.v.]  Her  scheme  is 
advocated  in  a  letter  by  her  to  the  prebendary 
Elstob,  in '  Some  Testimonies  of  Learned  Men 
in  favour  of  the  intended  version  of  the 
Saxon  Homilies.'  The  original  manusoript. 
is  in  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  No.  370-4.  The 
printing  was  actually  begun  at  Oxford,  and 
a  fragment  of  thirty-NX  pves,  presmted  by 
Sir  Henry  Ellis,  is  in  the  Brituh  Museum 
It  never  reached  puUication.  In  1716  she 
published  '  Rudiments  of  Grammar  for  the 
English-Saxon  Tongue,  first  given  in  EtU|- 
lish;  with  an  apology  forthe  Study  of  Norw* 
em  Antiquities.'  A  new  set  of  types  was 
provided  for  this  at  the  expense  of  Chief- 
justice  Parker,  afterwards  Lord  Macclesfield 
(Nichols,  Anted,  i.  67). 

After  her  brother's  death  she  became  de- 
pendent on  her  friends  and  received  some 
help  from  Bishop  Smalridge.  She  retired  to 
Evesham  in  Worcestershire,  where  she  set  up 
a  school.  After  a  haid  struggle  she  obtained 
so  many  pupils  that  she  had  'scarcely  time  to 
eat.'  Sho  made  the  acquaintance  oi  George 
Ballard  [q.  v.],  then  of  Campden  in  Gloi^< 
cestershire,  and  of  Mrs.  Chapone  (often  called 
Capon),wifeof  a  clergyman  who  kept  a  school 
at  Stanton  in  the  same  county.  Mrs.  Chapone 
(whose  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Kirkman) 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mary  OrenviUe, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Pendarves,  and  finally  Mrs. 
Delaney  [q.  v.],  and  mother  of  John  Cha- 
poot^  husband  of  Hester  Chapone  [q.  v.] 
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MtBs  Elstob  yreA  still  in  dlfficnlties,  as  ber 
acholan  only  paid  a  groat  a  week,  and  Mrs. 
Chapoue  wrote  a  circular  letter  asking  for  a 
subacription  on  her  behalf.  The  eubscrip- 
tion  produoed  an  annuity  of  20/.,  and  Queen 
Caroline,  to  whom  the  letter  had  been  shown 
through  the  good  othces  of  Mrs.  Pendarvee, 
sent  100/.,  and  promised  a  wmtlar  sum  at 
the  end  of  every  five  years.  The  death  of 
Queen  Caroline  deprived  Miss  Elstob  of  any 
furtheradvantoge.  Mrs,  Pendarres,  however, 
introduced  her  to  the  Duchess  of  Port  laud, 
daughterofheroldpatron,Ix>rd Oxford.  8he 
waa  nude  govemess  to  the  duohesB'B  children 
in  the  autumn  of  17S8,  and  remained  in  the 
aame  eetviee  uaUl  her  death,  3  June  I7u6. 
Her  letters  to  B^lard  are  preserved  in  his 
oollecUon  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Ballard 
speaks  of  some  portraits  by  her  as  '  very 
masterly  done'  (Nichols,  lUustr.  iv.  213). 

[Nichols's  Lit.  Anecd.  iv.  128-40,  714 ;  Ni* 
cbols's  lUostr.  iv.  213 ;  Nichols's  Bibl.  Topngr. 
Brit.  vol.  i. ;  Mrs,  Belanejr'a  Aotobiogmphy  (Ist 
■er.);  Thoresby's  Diary,  ii.  27.  131,  158,  18S, 
229;  Hioreeb/s  CotrespondeDce,  ii.  147,  198, 
199,  225,  301 :  Reprints  of  Bare  Traetfl,  Not-  ' 
CftsUe,  1847.]  L.  S. 

ELSTOB,  WUXIAM  (1678-1715),  di-  ; 
vine,  son  of  Ralph  Elstob,  merchant  of  New-  \ 
castle-npon-Tyne,  was  baptised  at  All  Saints' 
Ohureh,Newcastle,  on  1  inn.  1678  (Riokabd-  ; 
BON,  IteprinU,  p.  74).   The  Elstob  fiunily  j 
cUimed  descent  tttm  ancient  Welsh  Idngs, 
and  had  long  been  settled  in  the  diooeae  of  | 
Durham.  Ebtob  was  educated  at  Newcastle  ' 
and  Eton,  whnice  at  tlie  age  of  sixteen  he  : 
was  sent,  by  the  advice  of  his  unde  and  guar- 
dian, CUarles  Elstob,  D.D.  (prebendai-y  of 
Canterbury  from  1685  to  1721),  to  Catharine 
HaU,Cambridge,'ina8tatiQn  below  his  birth  ^ 
and  fortune.'   His  health  also  siUfered  from 
the  Cambridge  air.   He  therefore  entered  ' 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  as  a  commoner.  He  ^ 
graduated  B.A.  in  16fH.   He  was  elected 
fellow  of  University  College  on  23  July  1096, 
and  took  his  M.A,  degree  on  8  June  1697. 
Heame  says  that  having  £uled  of  election  to 
AU  SoulsasasouthoouubTinaii,  he 'became 
a  northern  man,'  and  was  elected  one  of  Slur- 
law's  fellows  at  University  (^ll«e  (HEAurB, 
CbOecHomflktVls,  L  114).  In  1703  he  was 
presented  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Cantw- 
Dury,  presumably  throujfh  his  uncle's  influ- 
ence, to  the  united  pansbes  of  St.  Swithin 
and  St.  Mary  Bothaw,  London,  Here  he  died, 
aft«r  a  lingering  illness,  on  3  March  17X4-16, 
and  was  buried  m  the  chancel  of  St.  Swithin's. 
He  was  chaplain  to  Bishop  Nicolson  of  Car- 
lisle, who  in  February  1718  applied  for  Ohief- 
jostiee  Pazlur'a  influeaeeforiiJaappointoient 
to  the  preachership  at  LtncCiln's  Inn. 
TOL.  Tl. 


Elstob  was  an  amiable  man,  a  good  lin- 
guist and  antiquary,  and  especially  skilled 
m  Anglo-Saxon,  lie  was  a  friend,  prolwWy 
a  nepl^w,  of  the  learned  uouiuror,  Hit^es,  of 
Humphrey  '\A'anley,  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine, 
Strype,  and  other  men  of  learning.  In  1701 
he  contributed  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
homily  of  Lupus  to  the  'Dissertatio  Episto- 
laris  *  in  Hickes's  '  Thesaurus '  (pt.  iii.  p.  99). 
Ilickes  wrote  a  preface  to  his  *Es8ay  on  the 
great  Affinity  and  Mutual  Agreement  of  the 
two  professions  of  Divinity  and  Law, ...  in 
vindication  of  the  Clergy's  concerning  them- 
selves in  political  matters.'  Itisaaefenee 
ofhigh-churchprinciples.  Sir  Andrew  Foup- 
taine  acknowledges  £latoVs  help  in  giving 
descriptions  ofSaxon  coins  for  the  tables  pub- 
lished by  him  in  Hickes's  'Hiesaunis'  (pt.  ilL 
p.  166).  Elstob  oommunicated  to  Strype  a 
copy  of  Sir  John  Oheke's  '  Discourse  upon 
Plutarch's  Treatise  on  Superstition.'  This 
had  been  preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  li- 
brarr  of  University  College,  and  mutilat&d 
by  Obadiah  Walker.  Elstob's  version  is  ap- 
pended to  Strype's  '  Life  of  Cheke.'  In  1703 
elstob  published  a  new  edition  (much  en- 
lai^«d)of RogerAscham's'Letters.'  Inl709 
he  contributed  a  Latin  version  of  the  Saxon 
homily  on  the  nativity  of  St.  Gregory  to  his 
sister^  edition  of  the  original  [see  Elstob, 
ELiBABBtH^,  and  an  An^ lo-Saxon  book  of 
*  Hours,'  "With  a  translation  In^him,  is  ap- 
pended to  '  Letters '  between  Hiekes  and  a 
popish  priest.  He  made  collections  for  a 
history  of  Newcastle  and  of  '  proper  names 
formerly  used  in  northern  countries.'  He 
also  maae  proposals  for  what  was  to  be  his 
great  work,  a  new  edition  of  the  Saxon  laws 
already  published  by  Lambarde  (1668)  and 
Wheelocke(1644),with  manyadditions,  com- 
ments, prefaces,  and  glossaries.  This  design 
was  stopped  by  his  death,  and  afterwards  ex- 
ecuted by  David  Wilkins,  'Leges  Anglo- 
SaxonisB,  &c.  (1721),  who  mentions  Elstob's 
plan  in  his  preface.  Hickes  also  speaks  of  this 
plan  in  the  dedication  of  his  two  volumes  ol 
posthumous  Mnnons  (1726).  Elstob  pre- 
pared a  version  of  .Wilfred's  '  Orouna,'  which 
thudly  came  into  the  hands  of  Dainei  Bor^ 
riiurton  [a.  v.]  He  minted  a  specimen  of  tiiis 
atOvlbra  m  1699  (Nicteolb,  Lit.  Aneei.  iv. 
128  rt.) 

He  also  published  two  separate  sermons 
in  1701  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim  and  the 
anniversary  of  the  queen's  accession.  In 
Heame's  *  Collections^  (by  Doble,  ii.  107-9) 
is  a  mock-heroic  poem  by  Elstob  upcm  the 
butler  of  University  College. 

[Nichols's  Lit  Anecd,  iv.  l!2-25.  This  is 
fonnded  upon  a  life  by  his  flietsr,  publi^ed  by 
!^mn«l  Pegge  in  NiohoVi  Bibl,  Topogr.  BrilaiH 
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Dica,  vol.  L  17SO  (article  an  hiatory  of  tlie  Tex- 
tns  Boffeiuis).  It  is  also  abridged  id  the  Ar- 
chsologia,  zxri.,  and  republished  with  somo  ad- 
ditional tustB  in  Reprints  of  Rare  Tracts  at  the 
press  of  H.  A.  lUehardBon,  Newcastle  (1847).] 

L.  S. 

ELSTRAOKS,  RENOLD  (RENIER) 
(Jl.  1500^1680),  engniTer,  long  accepted  as 
we  of  the  eartieet  native  engiavera  m  En^ 
land,  is  QsnaillT  stated  to  have  been  born  in 
London  abontlfiOO.  It  seems,  howeTer,  al- 
most certain  that  he  was  a  member  of  a  well- 
to-do  family,  resident  in  the  town  of  HaHselt 
in  Belgium,  and  he  maj  be  poaaiblj  identified 
with  a  certain  Renier,  son  of  Grauthier  von 
Elstracke,  known  to  he  living  in  1613,  but 
i^tparently  not  in  his  native  country.  He 
was  in  all  probability  a  pupil  of  Crispin  van 
de  Passe  toe  elder  at  CTologne,  and  came  to 
England  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  the  yotmger  members  of  the 
Van  de  Passe  family  Tq.  v.]  His  style  of  en- 
graving has  very  much  in  common  with  that 
of  those  artists,  and  similarly  his  engravings 
are  mwe  valued  for  their  ranty  than  for  their 
aitistae  excellence.  Th^  are  extremely  in- 
teresting, as  tli^  portray  many  of  the  most 
important  peisohs  of  the  day.  His  chief  pro* 
ducti<m  was  the  set  of  engravings  of  the  kings 
of  England,  published  in  1618  by  Hemy  H<u- 
land  [q.  t.^,  and  sold  by  Oompton  Holland 
imder  the  title  of  '  Ba8ui«l<^a ;  a  Booke  of 
Kings,  beeing  the  true  and  lively  EflSgies  of 
all  our  Engliui  kings  from  theOmquest  untill 
thispresentfWith  their  seuerall  coats  of  Armes, 
Impresee,  and  Devises  1  And  a  briefe  Chro- 
nol<^e  of  their  liues  and  deaths,  ele^uitly 
grauenin  Copper.'  This  set  consists  of  thirty- 
two  portraits  and  a  title-page  containing  por- 
traits of  James  I  and  Anne  of  Denmark.  This 
titl»-page,  with  different  portraits,  was  used 
for  the  Earl  of  Monmouth's  translation  of 
Biondi's  '  History  the  Civil  Wara'  The 
plates  were  subsequently  used  for  ''Floriu 
AngUcus,  or  Lives  of  the  Ejngs  of  England,' 
and  wain  tor  William  Martyn's  'Sistorie 
andXaveBoftheEingBof England.'  InboLh 
these  eases  they  have  lett«rpres3  attli''  ^m  k, 
and  are  in  averrmuch  worn  conditiiitt  One 
of  the  rarest  oi  Elstracke's  engravings,  uid 
the  most  highly  prixed  by  collectors,  is  the 
double  whole-length  portrait  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  and  Henry,  lord  Damley;  an  im- 

{iression  (tf  this  was  sold  in  1824  in  the  ool- 
ection  of  Sir  Mark  Sykes  for  811. 18t. ;  the 
same  print  was  sold  at  the  dispersal  of  the 
StoweGhanger .  ■ .  inl849^whenagreatnum- 
ber  of  Elstracke's  engravings  were  disposed 
of)  for  SSL  lOi.,  and  in  March  1884,  at  the 
•aw  of  the  Dent  collectim,  was  purchased  for 
theBritidilCiiwninatacostoflSCM.  Among 


other  rare  engravings  by  Elstracke  were  si- 
milar portraits  of  Frederick  V,  elector  pala- 
tine, and  Princess  Elizabeth  (Dent  sale,  2SL), 
and  James  I  of  England  and  Anne  of  Den- 
mark (Dent  sale,  65/.)  A  portrait  of  Sir 
Ricliard  Whittington  was  first  engraved  by 
Elstracke  with  the  hand  resting  on  a  skuU, 
which  was  subsequently  altered  to  a  cat ;  in 
its  original  state  it  is  extremely  rare.  Among 
other  notabilitieB  wlmse  portraits  were  en- 
graved by  Elstrai^  were:  Gerrase  BaUng- 
toiif  lushop  of  Woroester,  Sir  Julias  Cesar, 
Sir  Thomas  Ifore,  Thomas  Sutton,  fiMinder 
of  the  Charterhouse,  Thomas  Howard,  eari  of 
Suffolk,  John,  lord  Harington  of  Exton, 
Robert  Devereux,  earl  of  Esmx,  Robert  Cav, 
earl  of  Somerset,  and  his  wife,  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  Matthew  Hutton,  archbishop  of 
York,  Tobias  Matthew,  archbish<^  of  York, 
and  others.  He  also  engraved  numerous 
frontispieces.  A  print  of  James  I  sitting  in 
parliament  i«  dated  1624,  and  there  is  a 
similar  print  of  Charles  I  ascribed  to  El- 
stracke, in  which  case  he  must  have  lived  on 
into  the  reign  of  the  latter  king.  It  is  not 
known  when  he  died. 

[Bedgrav^fl  Diet,  of  Artists;  Walpole's  Aneo- 
dotes  of  Faintiog,  ed.  Dallaway  and  Wonmn ; 
Siret'fl  Jonnwl  des  B«aax>Arts,  1807,  1888; 
Catalogues  of  the  SntberUnd  and  Mnriscm  ooU 
lections;  sals  catalognss  mentioned  above.] 

L.a 

mSSUU,  JOHN  1700-1706),  was  tho 
author  d  a  oolleotion  of  '  Epigrams  upon  the 
Psiutinn  of  the  most  eminent  Masters,  An- 
tient  aiul  Modem,  with  Reflexions  mKm  the 
several  Schools  of  Punting,  by  J.  E.,  Esq.* 
(8vo,  London,  1700).  The  simdarity  of  ini- 
tials has  caused  this  work  to  be  sometimes 
ascribed  to  John  Evelyn  [q.  t.]  Some  of 
the  epigrams  are  translations  from  Michael 
Slice's  '  De  Romans  Pictura  et  Scnlptura.' 
Elsum  also  published  in  170S  '  The  Art  of 
I^untingafter  the  Italian  Manner,  with  Prac- 
tical Observations  on  the  Principal  Colours 
and  Directions  how  to  know  a  Good  Kcture ; ' 
and  in  1704  '  A  Description  of  the  celebrated 
pieces  of  Paintings  of  the  most  Antient  Mas- 
ters, in  verse.*  No  details  are  known  of  his 
life. 

[Brit.  Mai.  Cat. ;  Universal  Catalogue  of 
Books  oa  Art.]  L.  0. 

BLSTNGE,  HENRY  (1698-1664),  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  eldest  son  of 
Henry  Elsynge,  was  bom  at  Battersea  in 
1698,  educated  at  Westminster  under  L.  Os- 
baldiston,  and  entered  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
as  a  commoner,  1621,  proceeding  B.A  1626. 
After  spanding  serea  yeata  in  fneign  travel, 
Areblnahop  Land  jncaxed  him  the  aiqpmnt- 
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neat  of  desk  of  the  Hotise  of  Commons, 
where  his  aerrices  ware  hi^ly  valuad,  espe- 
dsUy  daring  the  Lcmg  pauiament.  In  1648 
he  resigned  nia  appdntment  to  avoid  taking 
part  in  tiia  piooeedinffs  affainat  Charles  I 
tWrnraLOOKB,  M^monab,  1783,  p.  364),  and 
ntiied  to  Hoiuulow  in  Middlesex,  where  he 
iBad,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Margaret's,  West- 
nineter,  1664.  Mgynge  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable learning  and  ability  and  a  good 
sdiolar.  Wbitelocke  and  Selden  were  among 
his  friends.  His  works  are :  1. '  Of  the  Form 
and  Manner  of  Holding  a  Parliament  in 
England,'  1663  (apparently  derived  £rom  a 
mannscnpt  in  eight  chapters,  of  similar  socj>e, 
wntten  bv  his  father,  IwQ ;  the  tliird  edition 
was  published  in  1676,  and  a  new  and  en- 
larged editun,  edited  byTyrwhitt,  in  1766). 
2.  *  A  Tract  concerning  Proceedings  in  Pap- 
tiammt.'  S. '  A  Declaration  or  Remonstrance 
of  the  State  of  the  Kingdom,'  1642  (in  Rash- 
worth's  '  Historical  Collection,*  vol.  iv.,  and 
E.  Husband's '  Remonstrances,'  1643,  p.  106). 
4.  *  Method  of  Pasmng  Bills  in  Parliament/ 
1685  (in '  Harleian  MuceUany '). 

[Kippifl's  Biog.  BriL  1793,  v.  686;  Wood's 
Atbeme,  ed.  Bliss,  iii.  863 ;  Wood's  FatiU,  i,  231; 
Rwhwortb's  Historical  Collection,  1669,  vol.  iv. ; 
Watf s  BiW.  Brit.  1 824,  p.  835.]    N.  D.  F.  P. 

EI/EHAM,  JOHN  op,£^ofCobnwall 
(1S1&-1386).  [SeeJomr.] 

EI/TOH,  Sib  CHARLES  ABRAHAM 
(1778-1863),  author,  only  son  of  the  Rev. 
Sir  Abraham  Elton,  fifth  baronet,  by  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  John  Durbin,  alderman 
of  Bristol  wfts  bom  at  Bristol  on  31  Oct. 
1778.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  received  a  commission  in  the 
48th  raiment,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  captam.  He  served  with  the  4th  raiment 
in  Holland  under  the  Duke  of  York.  He  was 
afterwards  Ueutenant-colonel  of  the  Somer- 
setshire militia.  On  the  deatii  of  his  father 
(23  Feb.  1843)  he  became  sixth  baronet.  He 
married  in  1604  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of 
Joseph  Smith,  merchant  of  Bristol,  by  whom 
he  had  five  sons  and  eight  daughters.  The 
two  eldest  sou  ware  drowned  in  1819,  while 
bathing  near  Wertwi-enper-Msre.  The  third, 
Arthur  Hallam  (».  19  April  181B),  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy,  and  died  14  Oct.  1883.  His 
■BTOith  dai^hter,  M.ary  Elisabeth,  married 
her  cousin,  Frederick  Bayard,  fourth  son  of 
the  fifth  baronet,  and  was  mother  of  the 
present  Charles  Isaao  Elton,  M.P.,  and  au- 
thor of  'Origins  of  English  Hist.ory'  (Fos- 
TEB,  Peeroffe).  The  ei»ith  daughter,  Jane 
Octavia,  married  W.  H.  Brookiield  [q.  v.] 
Elton's  alster,  Julia  Maria,  married  Henry 
HaUan  the  hiatonni.  Elton  was  a  man  of 


cultivated  tastes.  He  was  a  strong^  whig, 
and  ^ke  at  the  Westminster  hustings  on 
behalf  of  Romilly  and  Hobhouse ;  but  lab- 
terly  he  lived  much  in  retirement  at  his 
house,  Clevedon  Court.  He  died  at  Bath  on 
1  June  1853. 

He  published :  1. '  Poems/  1804.  2.  *  Re- 
mains of  Hesiod,  translated  into  English 
verse.'  3.  'Tales  of  Romance,  and  other 
Poems,  including  aelections  from  Propertius,' 
1810.  4  *  Specimens  of  the  Classical  Poets 
in  a  chrouol(^oal  series  &om  Homer  to  Try- 

?hiodorus,  translated  into  English  verse,* 
814  (witit  critical  obswrotions  prefixed  to 
each  ^oimen ;  rariewed  in  tlie  'Quarterly 
Review,' xiii.  161-8).  6. 'Remaiuof  Hesiod, 
translated... with  notea,'1816('b:ra.A.E.') 

6.  'Appeal  to  Scripture  and  Tradition  in  Be- 
fence  of  the  Unitarian  Futh '  (aaon.)^  1818. 

7.  'The  Brothers,  a  Monodv  [refemng  to 
the  death  of  his  sons],  and  other  Poems,' 
1890.  8. 'History  of  Roman  Emperors,' 1835. 
9.  '  Ann-tpai  *povTllt€s.  SecondThoughtB  On 
the  Person  of  Christ . . .  ocmtaining  reasons 
for  the  Author's  Secession  from  the  Uni- 
tarian Commimioa  and  his  adherence  to  that 
of  the  Established  Church,'  1827. 

[Gent  Mag.  1S53,  H.  88.  89;  Foster's  and 
Bims's  Bucmstages,] 

ELTON,  EDWARD  WILLIAM  (1704- 
1848 ),  actor,  was  bom  in  London,  in  tl»  pKish 
of  Lraibethf  in  August  1794,  and  was  tnined 
fOT  the  law  m  the  office  of  a  solicitor  named 
Springhall  in  Verulam  Buildings,  Gray's  Inn. 
Etis  fiither,  whose  name  was  Elt,  was  a  school- 
master in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  and  got  up  plays  among  his 
scholars.  In  these,  at  the  Suis  Souci  Theatre 
in  Leicester  I^ace,  and  subsequentlv  at  Fym's 
priTOte  theatre,  Wilson  Street,  Gfraj^'s  Inn 
Lane,  Elton  acted  OB  a  youth.  After  joining  a 
strolling  company,  he  appeared,  1823,  as  uti- 
lity actor  at  the  Olympic,  playing  in  '  A  Fish 
out  of  Water,'  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Tyrone  Power.  At  Christmas  he  went 
to  the  Liverpool  Amphitheatre,  where  the 
following  year,  after  a  summer  engagement  at 
Birmingmm,  under  Alfred  Bunn  m.  vj,  he 
plKTOdNapoleoninthespectadeoftlie  'Battle 
of  Waterloo.'  He  then,  at  the  llieatre  Royal, 
liverpool,  placed  Oominius  in  *  Coriolanus.' 
After  starrmg  lu  Chester,  Worcester,  Shrews- 
bury, and  elsewhere,  he  attracted  in  Manches- 
ter the  fiivourable  notice  of  Charles  Young, 
wit^whomhe  appeared  in  Norwich  and  Cam- 
bridge. His  efforts  in  Shakespearean  parts 
were  not  ver^succeesfiiL  Withafaircountry 
reputation,  however,  he  came  in  1831  to  the 
Qarziek  Theatre  in  Whitechapel,  openirig 
under  Oonqueat  and  Wynn  in  Richard  UL 
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Great  popalaiitj  attended  him  at  the  east 
end.  In  October  1832  ha  was  at  the  Strand 
Theatre,  -whence  he  went  to  the  Surrey.  An 
.unauccmsful  en^gement  at  the  Haymarket, 
under  Morris,  in  1833  came  to  a  speedy 
termination.  He  then  returned  to  the  minor 
theatres,  was  in  the  spring  of  IBSS  at  the 
Adelphi,  and  19  Jan.  1^7  at  OoTent  Garden, 
under  Osbaldiston's  management,  made  a  sac- 
cess  as  Walter  Tyrrell  in  the  drama  so  named. 
On  the  pToduclAOQ,  26  June  1837,  at  the  Ilay- 
market  of  *  The  Bridal,*  adapted  hy  Sheridan 
Enowlee  ficom  the  *  Mud's  Tragedy '  of  Beau- 
mont and  FletoheT,  he  gained  much  credit  as 
Amintor.  He  vaa  then  engaged  fur  Covent 
Garden,  at  which  house  he  was  the  original 
Beaiueant  in  the  *  Lady  of  Lyons.'  At  Drury 
Lane,  1889-40,  he  placed  Romeo  and  RoUa, 
and  was  the  oriffinal  Riizio  in  Haynes's  *  Mary 
Stuart.'  He  then  retired  to  the  minor  thea- 
tre^ and  in  1841-2  returned  with  Mao- 
rrady  to  Drury  Imob.  The  theatre  closed 
14  June  1848.  Before  the  termination  of 
the  season  he  accepted  an  enmgement  of  a 
month  from  W.  Murray  of  the  Edinburgh 
Theatre.  Returning  thaoce  to  London  on 
board  the  P^asos,  ne  was  drowned,  the  ship 
haTing  struck  on  a  rock  near  Holy  Island  and 
gone  down.  A  strong  senution  was  caused 
By  his  dsoth,  and  benefits  for  his  children, 
to  which  Ubwal  aufaaeriptions  wen  sent,  took 
tdaee  at  man^  theatres.  The  chut  at  a  pre- 
uminary  memnff  in  London  for  the  purpose 
was  taken  by  Ohailes  Dickens.  Elton  was 
unfortunate  in  marriage,  having  been  sepa- 
rated from  his  first  wife,  and  the  second  wife, 
a  Miss  Pratt,  the  mother  of  flye  of  his  seyea 
children,  gtung  mad.  In  addition  to  the  cha- 
racters mentioned,  Elton  was  mod  as  Edgar 
in  '  Lear.'  He  was  the  original  Eugene  Aram, 
Thierry,  and  Waller  in  the  '  Love  Chlose ' 
of  Sheridan  Knowles.  Elton  contributed  a 
little  to  periodical  literature,  and  gave  lec- 
tures on  the  drama  at  the  National  I  laU  (now 
the  Royal  Music  Hall),  Holbom.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  promoters  of  the  General 
Theatrical  Fond  AuociaUon. 

[Marshall's Lives  of  theMost  Celebrated  Acton 
and  Actresses,  no  dat«  (1847);  Maoready's  Be- 
mtniaeenceB;  Era,  30  July  184S ;  Era  Ahuanack; 
Memoir  of  Henry  Com^ton,  by  his  son,  1879 ; 
The  Oiri,  80  July  1881,  in  irhieh  is  a  eoane  pot- 
trait  of  Elton  as     CKlea  Onirmch.]  J.  K. 

ELTON,  JAMES  FREDERIC  (1840-  i 
1877),  African  explorer,  bom  3  Aug.  1840,  ^ 
was  the  second  son  of  LieutenantH»>]on(!l  | 
Roberts  W.  Elton  of  the  6flth  regiment,  Ben-  ' 
gal  army,  and  grandson  of  Jacob  Elton  of  i 
Dedham,  Essex.  When  the  Indian  mutiny 
broke  out  he  entered  the  Bengal  army  and 


saw  much  active  service.  Havinff  been  with 
the  relievbg  armies  at  Delhi  and  Luoknow 
he  was  placed  on  the  staff  of  the  commander- 
in-chief^  Sir  Hugh  Rose  (Lord  Strathnum), 
to  whom  he  was  aide-de-camp  for  some  years. 
His  services  obtained  for  him  the  Indian 
medal  with  two  clasps.  In  I860  he  T<^ua- 
teered  for  service  in  China,  and  was  present 
at  the  taking  of  Pelun  and  other  engagements, 
receiving  the  China  medal  after  the  cam- 
paign. Soon  after  gaining  his  d^ptaincy 
(9^  regiment),  he  mt  Hiio  Endish  aernc^ 
and  in  1866  jdned  the  staff  of  the  f^teneh 
army  in  Mexico  duiinff  'logD*  of  the 
Emperor  Sfaxinulian.  un  his  return  to 
land  at  the  conelumon  of  the  war,  he  pm- 
lished  a  graphic  account  of  his  adventoree, 
entitled  *  With  the  French  in  Mexico,'  6to, 
London,  1867.  In  1868  he  went  to  Natal, 
and  occupied  himself  in  travelling  about  the 
colony  until  1870,  when  he  undertook  a  Icmg 
journey  of  exploration  from  the  Tati  gcAi 
district  down  to  tibe  mouth  of  the  Limpopo, 
his  narrative  of  which,  aocompaiiied  b^  an 
excellent  map,  was  published  in  voL  xlii.  of 
the  '  Journal  of  the  Royal  GFeographical  So- 
ciety. In  1871  he  was  sent  to  make  reports 
on  uie  gold  and  diamond  fields,  and  was  alao 
employed  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  settle 
dinerenees  with  the  pOTtnguese  aathoritiee. 
In  1873  he  was  appointed  gorenunent  agent 
on  the  Zulu  frontier.  After  some  montlu  he 
returned  to  Natal  to  recover  from  a  severe 
attack  of  fever  caused  by  incessant  tmL  and 
exposure.  While  at  Natal,  he  acted  as  pro- 
tector of  the  immigrant  native  labourers,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  executive  and  l^t»- 
lativecoundls.  Desirous  of  engaging  in  more 
active  work,  in  1873  h«  left  Natal  entrusted 
with  various  important  missions:  one  of 
which  was  to  treat  with  the  governor-general 
of  Mozambique  and  the  suftan  of  Zanzibar, 
regardingthe  layingdown  of  atelegraph  cabin 
from  Aden  ;  the  second,  to  inquire  into  the 
emigration  of  native  labour  from  Delagoa  Bay 
and  to  confer  with  the  governor-general  of 
Mozambique;  and  the  third,  to  meet  Sir  Butle 
fVere  at  Zanzibar,  and  assist  in  conwdering 
theshiTe-tradeqaestion.During'thes&ineyear 
he  waaamxnntea  by  Sir  Butle  Frereaaustant 
politicaT  agent  and  Tiee-eonsul  at  ^m^bar, 
with  a  view  to  assist  7>r.  Kirk  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  East  African  slave-trade.  While 
occupying  this  post  he  made  an  interesting 
journey  along  the  coast  country  between  Dar- 
es-Salaam and  Quiloa,  or  Kilwa,  an  account 
of  which,  enriched  with  observations  on  the 
products  of  the  country,  was  published,  with 
a  map  supplied  by  him,  in  vol.  xliv.  of  the 
'Joumal'of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
In  March  1875  he  was  promoted  to  the  office 
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of  Britisliconaul  in  Portuguese teiritory,  with 
residence  at  Mozambic[ue.  He  was  bere  en- 
gaged in  many  expeditions  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade  from  this  and  other  parts  of 
the  east  coast,  in  the  course  of  which  he  made 
numerous  iourneTS  hy  sea  and  land,  to  the 
south  as  as  Delunia  Baj,  and  over  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  S^ohdle  Islands  and 

^^^^^1877  he  started  from  Hozunbique 
on  an  enaditioii  to  the  west  and  north-west, 
into  the  heart  of  the  Makna  country,  return- 
ing to  the  coast  atMwendasi  orMembaBay; 
thfflice  he  went  northward,  a  joomey  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  on  foot,  through  the 
curiooa  craggy  peaks  of  Sorisa,  and  up  the 
Lurio,  to  theSugarloaf  Hills  and  cataracts 
of  Pomha,  descending  again  to  Zbo.  He  also 
visited  all  t^e  Kerimoa  Island^  and  explored 
the  coast  up  to  the  limit  of  the  Zanzibar  mun- 
land  territory,  beyraid  the  Bay  of  Tongue, 
which  occupied  him  three  months.  In  July 
of  the  same  year  Elton  left  Mozambique  for 
the  Zambesi  said  the  Shirfi  rivers,  his  inten- 
tion being  to  visit  the  British  mission  sta- 
tions on  Lake  Nyassa,  explore  the  lake  and 
snixonnding  ooun^,  visit  various  ehiefe  con- 
nected with  the  sUvB-trade,  and  ascertain  the 
possibility  of  a  route  from  the  north  end  of 
the  lake  to  Quiloa,  at  which  seaport  he  pro- 
posed to  embark  in  asteamer  for  Zanzibar,  hop- 
ing to  reach  the  latter  place  in  November  or 
early  in  December.  His  mission  to  the  chiefii 
and  the  drcumnavigation  of  the  lake  were 
soccesafuUy  accomi^jshed,  but  with  the  land 
journey  troubles  be^n;  'the  country  was 
devastated  by  wars  among  the  different  tribes, 
porterage  and  food  were  often  unobtainable, 
and  instead  of  taking  a  direct  route  to  the 
east  Elton  was  compelled  to  travel  by  a  very 
circuitous  one  to  the  north.'  He  struffiled 
on, '  ftdl  of  ho^,  energetic  to  the  laBt,"tiU 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  of  Uaekhe  in 
Ugogo,  on  tiie  camvan-route  between  the 
coast  oppoute  Zanzibur  and  TJnyanyembe, 
when  he  sank  firam  malarious  fever,  brought 
on  by  exposure  and  privation.  He  died 
19  Dec.  1^7,  aged  37,  and  was  buried  about 
two  miles  from  nis  lost  camp,  under  a  large 
baobab  tree  which  overlook^  the  plains  of 
Usekhe.  His  four  companions,  Messrs.  Cot- 
terill,  Rhodes,  Hoste,  and  Downie,  marked 
the  spot  by  a  lane  wooden  cross,  and  carved 
his  initials  on  we  tree  which  overshadows 
hisgrave. 

Elton  was  a  man  of  remarkable  personal 
energy,  courage,  h"ii1  perseverance,  and  was 
much  endeared  to  all  those  who  knew  him 
b^  the  frankness,  kindness,  and  modesty  of 
ms  behaviour.  He  was,  moreover,  a  clever 
artiitj  hia  m&pa  and  sketches  of  scenery  and 


people  made  during  his  expeditions  are  ad- 
mirable. His  journals  were  edited  and  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  H.  B.  Cotterill  under  the  title 
of  'Travels  and  Researches  among  the  Lakes 
and  Mountains  of  Eastern  and  OentralA&ica. 
.  .  .  With  maps  and  illustrationa '  [and  a  pre* 
face,  by  Horace  Waller,  containing  a  brief 
menuuz  of  J.  F.  Elton],  8vo,  London,  1870. 
A  pcwttait  accompanies  the  work. 

[Sir  B.  Al cock's  Anniversary  Address,  27  Bfsy 
1878,  in  ProeeedinfB  of  B<^al  GeographiMl  Si> 
tivtj,  zsH.  SQ6-6,  also  pp.  24S-fil,  ana  paenm; 
Wallor'i  Preflwe  to  Travels ;  Annual  Begister 
(1878),  cacx  Ul-2;  Sanders'!  CelebritiM  of  the 
Oentoiy,  p.  89S.]  O.  Qt. 

ELTON,  RICHARD  (jl  1660),  military 
writer,  was  a  native  of  Onstol.  He  joined 
the  militia  of  the  aty  of  London,  and  in 
1649  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  major.  In  1651 
he  was  deputy-governor  of  Hull  under  the 
parliament,  and  two  years  later,  being  then 
lieutenantHX>lonel,  he  was  governor-general. 
His  son.  Ensign  Richard  Elton,  held  some 
post  under  him.  A  large  quantity  of  official 
correspondence  between  Elton  and  the  ad- 
miralty is  preserved  among  the  state  papers. 
Elton  was  the  author  of '  The  compleat  Body 
of  the  Art  Military,  exactly  compiled  end 
gradually  composed  for  the  foot  in  the  best 
refined  manner,  according  to  the  practise  of 
modem  times  ;  divided  into  three  books,  the 
first  containing  the  postures  of  the  pike  and 
musket  with  their  conformities  and  the  dig- 
nities of  Ranks  and  Files  .  .  . ;  the  second 
comprehending  twelve  exeicises;  the  third 
setting  forth  the  drawing  up  and  exeroising 
of  Ref^mentB  after  the  manner  private 
companies  .  .  .,  together  with  the  duties  of 
all  private  souldiers  and  officers  in  a  Rc^ment, 
from  a  Sentinell  to  a  Collonel  .  .  . ;  illus- 
trated with  a  varietie  of  Figures  of  Battail 
verv  profitable  and  delightmll  for  all  noble 
and  heroic  spirits,  in  a  fuller  maimer  tiian 
have  been  heretofore  published. — By  Richard 
Elton,  Serjeant-Major,'  London,  1660,  fol. 
The  volume  is  dedicated  to  Fairfax,  and  con- 
tains a  number  of  laudatory  pieces  of  verse 
addressed  to  Elton  by  his  brother  officers. 
Prefixed  is  a  portrait  of  the  author,  engraved 
by  Droeshout.  A  second  edition,  with  some 
trifling  additions,  was  published  in  1669,  at 
which  time  Elton  was  still  living. 

[Cal.  State  Papers  (Dom.  Ser.X  1658-4,  1654, 
1657,1657-8.]  A  V. 

ELVEY,  STEPHEN  (1805-1860),  or- 
ganist and  composer,  van  the  elder  bmtlier 
and  for  some  time  the  musical  instructor  of 
Sir  George  Elvey.  Stephen  was  bora  in 
June  1605,  at  CJanterburv,  and  received  his 
truning  as  chonBter  of  Uie  cathedral  uuler 
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Highmore  Skeats.  In  1830  he  succeeded 
Bennett  as  organist  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
and  won  repute  for  hU  ekilful  plajing.  He 
became  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon.  1831,  and  Mus. 
Boc.  1838.  He  was  organist  of  St.  Uar^i 
(UnirerBity)  Church,  and  from  1846  omnist 
of  St.  John's  Ccdlege.  mile  Dr.  C^tch 
held  Binmltaneouafy  Uie  offices  of  professor 
of  mane  and  chcxragns  at  Oxford,  Elvey 
acted  as  his  demitr  in  all  ^fessorial  matters 
for  Kone  years  bMore  Crotch  died  at  the  end 
of  1847.  In  1848  the  ofdces  were  divided, 
Sir  Henry  Bishop  becoming  profBssor,  and 
Ijr.ElveyohoTB^us.  He  retained  his  appoint- 
ments untU  his  death,  October  1660,  ftt  the 
age  of  fifty-five. 

Elvey  made  a  few  but  not  unimportant  con- 
tiibutioDS  to  sacred  miisic.  The  well-known 
'  Evening  Service  in  continuation  of  Croft's 
Morning  Service  in  A,'  since  re-edited  by 
Dr.  Martin,  dates  from  about  1825,  when 
Elvey  was  Iw-clerk  at  Cauterbury  Cathe- 
dral. The  *  Oxford  Psalm  Book,;  1852,  con- 
taining ux  original  tunes,  was  inspired  by 
the  'increasing  attention  to  music  anownby 
t  he  congregational  character  of  the  singing 
iehn  univeru^  sermons/  and '  The  Psalter, 
or  Oantidea  and  Psalms  of  David,  P(Hnted 
for  Chanting  upon  a  New  Frincijue,'  185^ 
followed  by  '  The  Canticles,*  1868,  have  gone 
through  many  editions.  The  author's  earnest 
care  and  tact  in  these  compilations  helped  to 
effect  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the 
■errices  m  tiie  established  chnrch. 

[Stephw  Elvey*!  Mnrioal  Works,  meotioDed 
above ;  Oxford  Calendars  i  AlamDi  Oxonianses ; 
Oeot.  JUag.,  1860,  ocix.  667 ;  Jackson's  Oxford 
Jonnial,  13  Feb.  1848 ;  Qrov^s  Diet,  of  Music, 
i  487.1  L.  M.  M. 

ELVIDEN,  EDMUND  01 1670),  poet, 
was  the  author  of  three  poetical  works  of 
extreme  rarity:  1.  'A  Neweyere's  gift  to 
the  Sebellioue  Persons  in  the  North  partes 
of  England ;  primo  Januar.  1570,'  sm.  8vo, 
black  letter,  pp.  20, '  printed  at  London  in 
Powles  Churchyard,  at  the  eigne  of  Love  aud 
Death,  by  Richard  Watkins.'^  3.  *  The  Closit 
of  Counsells,  conteining  the  advyse  of  Di- 
vers Wyae  Philosophers  touchinge  aundrye 
morall  matters  in  Poeaies,  Preceptes,  Pro- 
uerbes,  and  Parables,  translated  and  col- 
lected out  of  divers  auctbours  into  English 
verse,' 1669,  8vo,  London.  3. '  The  moat  ex- 
cellent and  pleasant  Metaphoricall  History 
of  Pesistratus  and  Cataneai,*  8vo,  London, 
n.d.  The  only  known  copy  of  the  latter  work, 
which  is  quoted  by  Toad  in  his  edition  of 
Uilton,  is  m  the  libraiy  of  the  Earl  of  Ellea- 
mere;  tlw  British  Museum  possesses  none 
of  the  three  books.  Of  Elviden's  personal 


history  nothing  is  known.  From  the  closing 
lines  of  his  '  Neweyere's  Gift,' 

This  wrote  your  frende,  a  wyshyoge  frende 
Unto  his  natyve  soil, 

it  would  seem  that  he  was  a  north-country- 
man. 

[Corser's  Collect.  Anglo-Poet.  pt.  vi.  p.  S4 1 ; 
Lowodee's  Bibliograph.  Man.]  A.  V. 

ELWALL,  EDWARD  (1676-1744),  Sab- 
batarian, bom  at  Etti^hall^  a  hamlet  in  the 
parish  of  Sedgley,  Stafiordshire,  was  baptised 
on  9  Nov.  1676,  his  parents  being  Thomas  and 
Elizabeth  ElwaU.  According  to  his  own  ac- 
count his  ancesbore  had  beensettled  in  Wolver- 
hampton'above  1,100  years.'  Manyinginhis 
twenty-third  year,  he  went  into  business  in 
Wolverhampton  aa  a  mercer  and  grocer.  Dr. 
Johnson  calls  him  an  ironmonger.  He  fre- 
quented the  Bristol  and  Chester  ^rs,  becamo 
popular  as  an  honest  tradesman,  and  made  *  an 
easyfortune.*  Out  ofhia  gains  he  built  a  block 
of  eighteen  houses,  half  a  mile  from  Wolver- 
hamptxm,  in  the  Dudley  RoacL  known  as 
Elmll's  Boildings,  and  talten  down  about 
1846.  Elwall  and  his  wife  were  preahr^ 
terians;  he  gives  a  graphic  description  <rf  me 
attack  on  the  presbyterian  meeting-house  at 
Wolverhampton  by  a  high  church  mob  in 
1716.  He  headed  a  party  of  seven  or  ei^t 
who  defended  the  building  fr«m  being  pulled 
down.  The  rabble  threatened  his  boose,  but 
his  wife  threw  mone^  from  the  window,  and 
the  marauders  were  content  with  drinkinfr 
the  health  of  James  HI  on  his  doorstep.  As 
he  rode  down  Bilstou  Street  he  was  fired  at, 
from  political  rather  than  personal  ill-will ; 
at  the  coffee-house  and  town  meetings  he 
had  been  a  prominent  snj^orter  of  Hanor^ 
rian  politics. 

His  viuts  to  Bristol  seem  to  have  brought 
about  his  first  religions  change.  A  bapust 
minister  immersed  lum  and  his  wi£a  in  the 
Sevwn.  He  did  not  then  eease  attendinfr 
the  presbyterian  congregation  (of  which  his 
wife  was  always  a  member).  One  Jolm  Hays 
of  Stafford  'put  notions  about  the  Trinity ' 
into  his  head,  and  he  became  a  unitarian. 
John  Stubbs,  the  presbyterian  minister  at 
Wolverhampton,  preached  against  him,  and 
Elwall  becune,  according  to  his  wife's  ac- 
count, '  a  churchman.'  He  wrote  six  letters 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Oanterbuiy  (Wake), 
and  received  four  in  reply,  without  being 
convinced  on  the  suliject  of  the  Trinity.  Ha 
was  probably  drawn  towards  the  quakers 
through  sympathy  with  Penn's  views  on  this 
topic;  he  adopted  some  of  their  modes  of 
thoiwht  and  peculiar  turns  of  eq^ression. 
But  his  scripture  studies  led  him  to  e  close  if 
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uncousctouB  reproduction  of  Ebiouitc  views. 
Holdingthepeipetualcbligationof  the  Jewiab 
Babbwth,  he  dosed  Mb  shop  on  Saturday  and 
opened  it  on  Sunday.  He  discarded  his  wig, 
ffrew  long  hair  and  a  flowing  heard.  Thia  he 
lollowed  up  with  some  eccentricitiee  of  drees, 
wealing  a  blue  mantle  in  the  form  of  'aTurk- 
ish  habit,  out  of  respect  to  the  unitarian  faith 
of  the  Mahometans ; '  his  daughter  showed 
John  Byrom  [q.  t.]  *  a  cap  or  turbant,*  which 
he  had  'got  made  ^m  Joeephus,and  intended 
to  wear  instead  of  a  hat.'  The  datee  of  his 
successive  stwBs  of  opinion  are  not  Teiy  clear, 
bat  that  of  his  last  change  is  fixed  by  the 
foUowing  entiy  in  the  ehuxeh  book  of  the 
aabbatamn  baptists  at  W31  Yard,  Ooodmu's 
Fields,  London  I'Deoember  the  6th,  1719  . . . 
one  iix.  Elwaarof  WoolTerhamptcni  in  Staf- 
fordshire, beingnewly  come  to  the  observation 

the  seventh  day  ^bbath,  and  having  kept 
Sabbath  with  us  two  Sabbath  days,  and  oeii^ 
desirous  to  commune  with  us  at  the  Lord  s 
Supper  next  Sabbath  dav,  Bro'  Savage  and 
Bn/  Mallory  are  desired  to  inquire  of  Mr. 
Hollis  and  Mr.  Dennis  concerning  him,  and 
himselfe,  and  to  report  next  Sabbath.'  On 
1  May  1730  *Mr.  EUwall'  was  admitted  'as 
a  transient  member.' 

At  length  In  1724  he  published  his  'True 
Testimony,'  which  led  to  a  local  controversy, 
ridiculed  bjr  Br.  Johnson  (who  'had  the 
honour  of  dming  *  in  Elwall's  oompany),  and 
eventually  to  a  prosecution  for  blasphemy  at 
the  instance  of  some  de^ymen.  AVe  find 
him  in  I»ndon  in  1726.  m  the  '  postscript' 
to  the  third  edition  of  his  second  'Testi- 
mony '  he  describes  a  lively  scene  at  Pinners' 
HoU^  where,  after  a  sermon  1^  Br.  Samuel 
"Wright,  he  widied  to  address  the  congrega- 
tion in  quaker  fashion. 

Of  his  trial  in  1726,  at  the  summer  assize 
in  Stafford,  we  have  onlyhis  own  narrative, 
which  is  not  veiy  clear.  Hie  wife  told  Byrom 
that  before  the  taial  she  wrote  to  Baron  Lech- 
mere,  who  wrote  to  the  judge  (Alexander 
Benton).  The  case  did  not  go  to  the  jury, 
and  was  probably  quashed  on  tne  ground  that 
ISlwaD  had  not  been  served  with  a  copy  of  the 
indictment,  whidi  he  describes  as '  near  as  big 
as  half  a  door/  John  Martin,  who  was  pr»< 
sent  at  the  trial,  told  Priestley  in  1788  that 
the  figure  of  Elwall, '  a  tall  man,  with  white 
hair'  (though  he  was  onlv  in  his  fiftieth 
year),  *  strudi  everybody  with  respect.'  Den- 
ton pnmosed  to  defer  the  case  to  the  next 
assize  if  Elwall  would  give  bul  for  lus  ap- 
pearance. This  he  refused  to  do,  and  asked 
to  be  permitted  to  plead  to  the  indictment 
in  person.  Denton  allowed  him  to  enter  on 
a  long  and  enthusiastic  argument  in  defence 
of  *  we  unitarian  doctrine,'  at  the  close  of 


which  Kupert  Humpatuh,  a  justice  who  had 
been  his  next-door  nraglibour  fbr  three  years, 
spoke  to  the  ju<tge  on  odialf  of  his  honesty 
<H  character.  Thetestimony  was  corroborated 
by  another  justice.  Some  sensation  arose  in 
court  when  Elwall  stated,  in  reply  to  a  sng< 
gestion  of  the  judge,  that  alreadv  he  had 
opened  his  mind  to  tne  head  of  the  hierarchy. 
After  consulting  the  prosecutors,  and  making 
a  f^^uitles^  attempt  to  get  Elwall  to  promise 
to  write  no  more,  Denton  discharged  him. 

After'  the  trial  Elwall  appears  to  have 
moved  from  Wolverhampton  to  Stafford.  It 
was  to  Stafibrd  that  Byrom,  who  bad  met 
Elwall  at  Chester,  went  on  8  Feb.  1739  to 
find  him.  Elwall  was  then  at  Bristol  fUr, 
bat  Byrom  visited  his  fiunily,  and  breakfasted 
with  them  next  day.  They  told  him  that  a 
club  of  deists,  who  met  at  an  inn,  and  called 
themsdves  Seekers,  had  endeavotued  to  get 
Elwall  to  join  them.  His  business,  Byrom 
learned,  was  declining. 

Soon  afterwards  he  removed  to  London, 
where  two  of  his  daughters  were  married. 
In  1734  he  was  living  in  Ely  Court,  Hol- 
bom.  Byrom  met  him  (23  May  1786)  in 
Sling  Street,  wearing '  his  blue  mantle.'  In 
1738-43  he  was  living  'against  the  Bell  Inn, 
Wood  Street.'  He  published  several  tracts 
in  ftvonr  of  his  views,  and  in  defence  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  '^th  Chubb,  whom 
he  treated  as  a  brother  nuitamn,  he  had  a 
controversy  on  the  sabbath  question.  Flet- 
cher of  Madeley  speaks  of  him  as '  a  Soci- 
iiian  qnaker,'  but  he  never  joined  the  Societv 
of  Friends,  and  usually  worshipped  at  Mitl 
Yard.  He  died  in  London  in  1744,  and  was 
bnzied  on  29  Nov.  in  the  graveyard  at  Mill 
Ywd.  His  son,  Sion,  who  appears  to  have 
been  his  agent  in  the  importation  of  Russia 
doth,  married  (between  1729  and  1736)  the 
widow  of  an  admird  '  in  Muscovy.'  Of  his 
daughters,  Anne,  the  eldest,  married  (1729) 
Street,  of  the  Temple,  a  deist ;  another,  Lydia, 
is  described  by  Byrom  (1729)  as  'an  intoler- 
able talking  girl ; '  a  third,  Catherine,  married 
(before  17^)  OiaA^  a  shopman  at  the  Golden 
Key  on  London  &id|;e. 

Elwall's  tnetfl,  vhidi  an  now  very  scarce, 
found  admims  in  America.  His  name  was 
resuscitated  by  Priestley,  who  reprinted  the 
toial  from  a  copy  lent  him  by  a  quiver  at 
Leeds,  and  it  became  a  stock  tract  with  the 
unitarians.  Fletdier  of  Madeley  intended  to 
answer  it. 

He  published :  1.  *  A  True  Testimony  for 
G^od  .  .  .  against  all  the  Trinitarians  under 
Heaven,'  &c.,  Wolverhampton  and  London, 
12mo,  n.  d.  (dedication  dated  '  Wolverhamp- 
ton, 8day2d  month  ri.e.  April],  1724').  2.  'A 
True  Testimony  for  uod  .  .  .  Defence  (tftJie 
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Fourth  Commandment  of  Qod  in  Answer  to 
a  Treatise  entitled  The  ReligioDS  Observation 
of  the  Lord's  Day,'  Sec,  1724, 12mo  (not  seen } 
see  Notes  and  Qiwries,  6th  eer.  iv.  61 ;  the 
treatise  (by  Dr.  S.  Wright)  to  which  Elwall 
lilies  was  first  pablished  in  1724,  according 
to  Cox) :  8rd  edition  1627  [i-e.  1726],  12mo, 
was  pnnted  in  London  and  not  pablished, 
bat  sold  by  his  dauffhters.  3.  '  A  Reply 
to  James  Iwtex^  Refleotions,'  &c.,  WoIt^ 
hampton,  8vo,  n.  d.  [1726]  (Burter  was  a 
miller  and  ex-baptist  preacher).  4.  'Dagon 
fallen  before  the  Ark  .  .  .  Answer  to  James 
Barter's  last  book,'  &c.,  TVolTerhampton, 
12mo,  n.  d.  [17261.  6.  *  Dagon  fallen  upon 
his  Stumps,'  &o.,'WolTeriuHnpt<ni,  12mo,  1726. 
6.  '  A  Declaration  against  all  the  Kings  and 
Temporal  Powers  under  Heaven,'  &c.,  13mo, 
1732;  drd  edition,  12mo,  1784;  4th  edition, 
12mo,1741  (a  plea  for  freedom  of  consdence; 
bom  this  Johnson  quoted,  altering  'black- 
coats'  into  'blackguards;'  £lwall's  challenKe 
to  George  II  to  meet  him  in  '  James's  Park ' 
for  a  disousaum ;  the  3rd  edition  has  umended 

*  The  Case  of  th«  Seventh-Oay  Sabbatb- 
Keepets  . . .  to  be  laid  before  the  Parliament,' 
B  reprint  of  part  of  No.  3,  and  *The  Vanity 
...  of  ^pectinf  .  .  .  Jews  should  ever  be 
brought  over  to  the  pretended  Christian  Ro> 
ligion,'  &c. ;  the  4th  edition  has  the  account ' 
of  his  trialY.  7.  '  A  Declaration  for  all  the 
Kings  and  Temporal  Powers  under  Heaven,' 
&C.,  12mo,  1734  (against  rebellion;  has  ap- 
Mnded  'The  Vanity,'  &c.)  8.  'The  Qiand 
Question  in  Religion  .  .  .  With  an  Account 
of  the  Author's  Trjal,'  &c,  12mo,  n.  d.  l^dated 
1736  in  Elwall's  own  corrected  copy,  in  Dr. 
Williams's  library;  at  end  is  a  'Iiymn  for 
the  Sabbath-Day').  The  narrative  of  the 
trial  (pp.  61-61)  was  reprinted  separately  as  1 

*  The  iViumph  of  Truth,'  1738,  and  subso- 
quently ;  Pnestley  re-edited  it  in  1773,  and 
ag^  m  1788 ;  it  has  been  frequmtly  re- 
|ffinted  in  England  and  America.  An  aivu- 
mantative  addendum  has  been  atCributea  to 
Priestley,  ,but  it  is  Elwall's  own,  though  it 
does  not  appear  in  his  earliest  or  latest  issues. 
0.  '  The  True  and  Sure  Way  to  remove  Hire- 
lings. . .  WithanAnswerto. .  .Chubb'sDis- 
sertation,  concerning  the  .  .  .  Sabbath  .  .  . 
And  a  Short  Remark  ou  Daniel  Dobel's  late 
book,'  &c.,  12mo,  1738.  10.  *  The  Super- 
natural Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ  proved  to 
be  false,'  &c.,  12mo,  1742 ;  2nd  edition,  12mo, 
1743.  11.  'Idolatry  Discovered  and  De- 
tected,' 12mo,  1744  (lu»  appended  account  of 
the  trial). 

Aspluid  -wrongly  asoribes  to  Elwall  *  Ser- 
mon  pr6ch6  dans  u  grande  assembl£e  des  Qua- 
kers oe  Londres,  |Mr  le  fameux  E.  Elwall,  dit 
llnspirfi.  TniduitdQrAnglois,'12mo,LoQd. 


1737.  TheBritishMusaumCatalogueasdgnfl 
it  to  Alberto  Radicati,  count  di  Passerano. 

[Elwall's  Works;  Prieatlsj's  edition  ot 
TriomiA  of  Truth,  1788  (pref.  and  apfendix), 
Horncastls  edition,  1813  (prof.);  Memoir  hy 
J.  T.  [Joshaa  Toalmio]  in  UDtversal  ThooL  Mag. 
June  1804,  p.  2S8  sq.  (manuscript  additions  by 
Theopbilns  Lindsey  Peak) ;  reprint  of  Memoir, 
Bilston,  1808;  Ratt's  Hem.  of  Priestlw.  1831, 
t.  163;  Byrom's  Private  JoarDal  (Oietbara 
Soc).  1855,  Tol.  i.  pt.  ii.  pp.  321  sq.  1866,  vnl. 
ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  49  sq  ;  Some  Account  (by  R.  B. 
Aspland)  m  Christian  Beforraer,  June  1855,  pp. 
829  Bq. ;  Cox's  Lit«ratare  of  the  Sabb.  Qaestioa, 
1866;  Tyemnn's  Lift  of  Fletcher,  1883,  pp. 
218  sq.;  Boswell's  Johnson  (HillX  ii- 164,  251 ; 
extiaet  from  baptismal  register  at  Sedgley,  per 
the  Rev.  T.  G.  Swindell;  infonnacion  from 
Mr.  Elliott,  Froe  Library,  WolrsThiirapton ;  sx> 
tnets  from  chinch  book  and  buriid  register 
of  the  seventh-day  baptists,  formerly  meetina 
at  Mill  Yard,  per  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Mead  Jones.] 

A.0, 

ELWEB,  Sib  0BBTA8B  (1661-1615),  lien- 
leuant  of  the  Toirer.   [Bee  Hblwzb.  J 

ELWES  or  SCBeaorr,  JOHN  (1714- 
1789),  miser,  was  bom  on  7  April  1714  in 
the  parish  of  St.  James,  Westminst^.  His 
father,  Robert  Meggott  (or  Me^ot),  was  a 
brewer  in  Southwark,  son  of  Qeorge  Meg- 
gott, M.P.  for  Southwark  (1722-5),  grandson 
of  Sir  George  Meggott,  and  great-grandson 
of  Dean  Meggott  (or  Megget)  of  Winchester. 
Meggott,  who  had  bought  an  estate  at  Mar- 
cham,  Berkshire,  married  (21  May  17 13)  Ann 
or  Amy,  daughter  of  Gervase  Elwes,  and  had 
one  son,  John  (who,  by  will,  took  in  1760  the 
name  and  arms  of  Elwes),  and  a  daughter, 
married  to  John  Timma.  Elwes  was  only 
four  yean  old  when  his  &ther  died;  from 
his  mother  he  inherited  hU  penurious  dispo- 
sition, for,  though  she  had  nearly  IQOfiOOL 
by  her  husband,  she  is  sud  to  have  starred 
herself  to  death.  Elwes  was  at  Westmin- 
ster School  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  bo* 
came  a  good  classical  scholar,  but  in  after 
life  he  was  never  seen  to  read  any  book ;  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  accounts.  In  his  youth 
he  spent  two  or  three  years  at  Genera,  and 
learned  riding^  becoming  one  of  the  best  and 
most  daring  riders  in  Europe.  He  was  in- 
troduced to  Voltaire,  whom  ue  resembled  in 
looks. 

On  his  return  he  was  introduced  to  his 
uncle,  Sir  Hervey  Elwes  of  Stoke  College, 
near  Clare,  Suffolk,  a  greater  miser  tliau 
himself.  Sir  Hervey,  tae  second  baronet, 
had  succeeded  his  grandfather.  Sir  Gervase, 
and  found  an  encumbered  estate,  nominally 
of  connderable  value,  but  producing  only 
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IQOL  ft  year.   B»  deaxed  Hie  eetate,  and 

fathered  money.  As  he  ■pent  no  more  than 
lot.  a  year,  he  was  worth  260,000i  at  his 
death.  His  one  amuswent  waa  partridge- 
setting,  and  he  lived  on  partridges.  He  kept 
his  money  about  his  house,  and  waa  often 
robbed;  on  one  occasion  of  3,760  guineas. 
But  he  would  take  no  step  to  pursue  the 
thieves,  remarking '  I  have  lost  my  money, 
and  now  you  want  me  to  lose  my  time.'  In 
spite  of  a  consumptive  habit,  he  lived  to  be 
over  eighty.  Elwes  fell  in  with  his  uncle's 
humour,  and  used  to  dress  up  in  old  clothes 
at  a  little  inn  in  Chelmusford  before  visiting 
him.  Having  a  large  appetite,  he  took  the 
precaution  of  dining  with  a  netghhottr  he- 
five  sitting  down  to  his  unoU*s  table.  He 
was  rewanled  by  leceiTing  the  inheritance 
of  his  nnele's  estate  at  his  death  on  22  Oct. 
176S. 

Undw  his  uncle's  influence  the  habits  of 
EIwBB  deteriorated,  till  his  name  has  become 
a  byword  ior  sordid  penary.  But  his  ch»> 
raoteristio  waa  a  diseased  disindinatbn  to 
spend  money  on  his  personal  wants  rather 
than  a  jjrasping  avarice.  Ha  would  wear  for 
a  fortnight  a  wig  which  he  had  picked  from 
a  rat  in  a  lane,  and  would  never  have  his 
shoes  cdeaned  lest  it  should  help  to  wear 
them  out.  Tet  he  kept  good  horses  and  a 
pack  of  fbxhonnds,  andh^  them  well  cared 
for.  He  allowed  the  rain  to  drop  through 
the  roof  of  his  own  house  at  Marcham ;  but 
he  was  not  a  hard  luidlord.  He  inherited 
property  in  London  about  the  HaymaAet, 
anabuilt  Portland  Place  and  Portman  Square 
and  ■  great  part  of  Marvlebone,  living  while 
in  town  in  his  unlet  nouses,  with  an  old 
woman  to  attend  upon  him.  At  the  tables 
of  his  friends  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  con- 
noisseur of  wines  and  French  cookery.  A 
theatre  he  never  entered.  He  threw  away 
money  at  cards;  he  was  a  member  of  Arthor's, 
and  pl^ed  deep,  on  one  occasion  keeping  his 
place  at  the  card-table  for  two  days  and  a 
night  without  intermission.  He  lost  160,000^ 
in  speculations,  his  latest  unsuccessful  ven- 
ture being  a  project  of  ironworks  in  Ame- 
rica, which  cost  him  26,0002. 

In  1772  Elwes  was  put  forward  as  mem- 
ber fbr  Berkshire  by  Lord  CnTen.  &  sat 
in  three  snceesuve  parliaments  till  1784.  For 
his  elections  he  paid  nothing;  bat  he  was 
ready  to  Imd  mon^  to  mNnoers  of  parliap 
ment,  and  thus  parted  with  consioMable 
Bums  which  were  never  repaid.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  he  would  join  the  opposition 
under  Fox,  but  he  acted  as  a  'parliamentary 
coquette,'  sitting  indiscriminately  on  either 
side  of  the  house,  in  which  he  never  spoke. 
Of  Pitt|  who  wa.i  not  in  pubUo  life  when  he 


entered  parliament,  Elwes  formed  the  opinion 
that  he  was  the  minister  '  for  the  property 
of  the  country,'  characteriatically  remarking, 
'  In  all  he  says  there  is  pounds,  shilliugs,  and 
pence.' 

It  is  said  that  Elwes  never  spared  per- 
sonal trouble  to  do  a  kindness.  A  story  is 
told  of  his  travelling  to  town  and  bet^  to 
extricate  two  old  ladies  from  a  legaf  embar- 
rassment. They  wanted  to  make  good  his 
expenses,  when  a  friend  rather  cynically  ob- 
served, 'Send  him  sixpence,  and  he  gains 
twopence  by  the  joum^.'  He  loved  his 
boys,  bat  would  not  educate  them,  on  the 
novd  principle  that  '  patting  lAaagB  into 
people's  heads  is  the  sure  way  totdre  money 
out  of  their  pockets.'  Of  hie  humour  it  is 
said  that,  having  cut  his  legs  against  the  pole 
of  a  sedan-chair,  he  would  put  bat  one  of 
them  imder  professional  care.  '  111  take  one 
and  you  the  other; '  he  beat  the  apothe- 
cary by  a  fortnight.  An  unskilfnl  marks- 
man at  a  shooting  party  lodged  a  couple  of 
pellets  in  Elwes's  cheek.  *My  dear  sir,'  he 
exclaimed,  *  I  give  yon  joy  <rf  your  improve- 
ment ;  I  knew  you  ironld  hit  something  by 
and  tri* 

In  later  lifb  his  memory  declined ;  he 
fancied  he  should  die  in  want^  he  thought 
of  msnying  a  mud-serraat.  Hu  son  Georm 
got  lum  down  to  Marcham  from  London  in 
1789.  His  memory  was  then  completdy 
gone.  He  died  on  2ft  Nor.  1?^.  His  will, 
dated  6  Aug.  1786,  disposed  ofproperty  worth 
about  600,000£  The  Stoke  College  estate  went 
to  his  grandnephew,  John  Timms,  who  took 
in  1793  the  nameand  arms  of  Hervey-Elwps, 
and  roee  in  the  army  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general. Elwes  never  married,  but 
by  Elizabeth  Moren,  his  housekeeper  at  Mar- 
cham, he  had  two  sons :  George,  who  got  Che 
Marcham  estate,  married  a  lady  named  Alt, 
and  had  one  daugliterj^mity,  who  made  a 
runaway  match  with  Thomas  Dufiield,  said 
to  have  been  originally  a  cleigymsn,  and 
afterwards  M.P.  for  Ahingdon  :  and  John, 
a  lieutenant  in  the  horse  guards  (d.  10  April 
1817),  who  bought  the  eetate  of  Colesboume, 
Oloaeestershire,  married,  and  had  two  chil- 
dren. 

[life  by  Major  Edward  Topham,  1790(British 
Musemn  copy  has  mannscript  additions  to  the 
pedi^e),  12th  ed.  enlarged,  1805  ([this  life 
originally  appeared  in  twelve  roceesaive  nnm- 
bera  of  a  piper  called  The  World)  ;  Gent,  Mag. 
1780,  p.  1 140, 1798,  p.  166 ;  Notes  and  Qaeiim, 
4th  nr.  is.  60.  xii.  494  (correctiais  of  errors  in 
Hawthorne's  Bngliah  Note-botA),  Mb  ser.  iv. 
6a0.  xu.  237,  6th  ser.  i.  134,  xi.  68, 177 ;  Burke's 
Landed  Qentey*  1663,  p.  439 ;  cstnct  from  bap- 
tismal zegiilcr  of  St.  JasMa's,  We«tmii»ter.] 
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ELY^  HUMPHREY,  LL.D.  (rf.  1604), 
catholic  divine,  brother  of  William  EI7 
[q.  v.),  president  of  St.  John's  College,  Ox- 
ibrd,  was  a  native  of  HerefordBhiie.  After 
studying  for  some  time  at  Braaenose  College, 
Oxfrad,  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of  St.  John^s 
Ooll^  in  1566,  but  on  account  of  bis  attach- 
ment to  the  catholic  faith  he  left  the  uni- 
versity without  a  degree,  and  proceeding  to 
the  English  college  at  Douaj  was  there  made 
a  licentiate  in  the  canon  and  civil  laws.  He 
appears  to  have  been  subsequently  created 
lX.D.  In  July  1677  he  and  other  students 
of  law  formed  a  community  in  the  town  of 
Douay,  and  resided  together  in  a  hired  house 
(Douatf  Diaries,  p.  125).  This  establishment 
was  soon  broken  up  by  thetroubles  attributed 
to  the  machinati(ms  of  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land's enuasaiies,  who  had  jsobably  excited 
the  pasnons  of  the  Oalvinist  faction.  Ely 
was  nootedaiattuttnr  in  the  streets  of  Douay, 
and  the  members  of  his  community  and  of 
the  English  college  were  sulgected  to  fire- 
quent  domiciliaiy  visits  which  satisfied  the 
municipal  authorities  but  not  the  populace. 
In  consequence  Dr.  (afterwards  Oaidinal) 
Allen  found  it  necessary  to  remove  the  col- 
lege from  Douay  to  lUieima  in  1678.  After 
studying  divimtv  at  Rheims  Ely  accom- 
panied Allen  to  Rome  in  August  lo79.  when 
the  dissensions  had  occurred  in  the  English 
college  there,  hut  he  returned  with  him  to 
Rheims  in  the  following  spring.  During  his 
stay  in  Rome  Allen  emplo'  red  hi  m  m  revising 
several  controversial  hooks  (Enox,  Letter* 
and  Memorialt  nf  Cardinal  Allen,  hist,  in- 
trod.  p.  lii  seq.;  Douajf  BiarieSf  m,  130, 
186). 

ui  June  1680  he  pud  a  viut  to  England, 
disguised  as  a  merchant,  travelling  \maer  the 
name  of  Havard  or  Howard.  There  sailed 
in  the  same  vessel  with  him  three  priests, 
Edward  Rishton,  Thomas  Cottam  [a.  v.],  and 
Ji;'.m  Hart.  On  their  landing  at  Dover  the 
searchers  arrested  Cottam  andUart,  and  the 
mayor,  -supposiuff  that  Ely  was  a  military 
man,  requested  nim  to  convey  Cottam  to 
London,  and  hand  bim  over  to  Lord  Cobham, 
governor  of  the  Cinque  ports.  When  they 
were  out  of  the  town,  Ely  allowed  his  prisoner 
to  go  at  large,  hut  Cottam,  entertaining 
scruplM  about  the  danger  which  his  friend 
might  inour,  insisted  upon  delivoingbimself 
up,  and  was  alt«rwards  executed.  Ely  was 
committed  to  prison,  but  nqn  obtained  hia 
release,  probably  on  account  of  his  not  being 
a  priest  (FoLBT,  Reeordt,  it  160  seq.)  On 
38  April  1681  he  arrived  at  ^eims,  out  of 
Spain,  and  in  the  following  month  visited 
Paris,  in  company  with  Allen.  He  was  or^ 
dainedaubdeaconatliftou  onSMarch  1681-2, 


deacon  at  Chalons-snr-Mame  ou  the  iilst  tsi 
the  same  month,  and  priest  on  14  April  1662. 
On  23  July  1686  he  left  Rheims  for  Pont^k- 
Mousson,  where  he  had  been  appointed  Ity 
the  Duke  of  Iionraine  to  the  pnnasoxahip^  of 
the  canon  and  civil  laws,  and  he  occupied 
that  chair  till  his  death  on  ISHaroh  1603-4. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  nans  of 
the  order  of  St.  Clare. 

Bodd  says  Ely '  was  a  person  of  great  can- 
dour and  remarkable  hospitality ;  and  as  he 
had  a  substance,  he  parted  with  it  cbearfully ; 
especially  to  his  countrymen,  who  never  failed 
of^a  hearty  welcome,  as  their  necessities 
obliged  ^em  to  make  use  of  his  house.  Ho 
was  also  a  charitable  and  reoonoiling 
temper ;  and  took  no  small  pains  to  make  up 
the  differences  that  happened  among  the  mis- 
sioners  upm  aeeoont  ox^Uie  uehpries^s juri»> 
diction.' 

He  wrote :  '  Oertaine  BrieHa  Notes  vpcm 
a  Briefs  Apologie  set  out  vnder  die  name 
of  the  Priestes  vnited  to  the  Arehprieet. 
Drawn  by  an  vnpasskmate  seoolar  Fkieste, 
friend  to  bothe  partyes,  but  more  fraud  to 
the  truth.  Whereunto  is  added  a  seuerall 
answeare  vnto  the  particularites  obiected 
agunst  certainePeraon8,'PariB(160S),12mo. 
Ttiis  work,  elicited  by  Parsons'e  *  Brief  Apo- 
logy,' was  written  by  Ely  shortly  before  his 
death  and  published  by  an  anonymous  adit(H> 
probably  Dr.  Christopher  Ba^aw  [q.  v.] 
It  was  an  important  contribution  to  the 
archpriest  controversy.  A  copy  of  tJie  book, 

S-obably  unique,  is  in  the  GbfloviUe  Library, 
ritashMuseum.  Ely  wrote  in  English,  wiui 
a  view  to  publication,  the  Uvea  m  eome  of 
the  martyrs  in  EUnbeth'i  reign,  as  appears 
from  a  letter  addressed  bv  him  from  Pont-A* 
Mousson,  20  June  or  Jwy  1687,  to  Father 
John  Gibbons,  S.  J.,  rector  of  the  college  <tf 
IVeves  {Larud.  M8.  96,  art  36,  printed  in 
Foley,  iv.  483). 

[Dodd's  Charch  Hist.  ii.  71 ;  Bou^  INaries, 
p.  421;  Ely's  Brief  Notes;  Foley's  Becordi,  ii. 
IfiO,  vi.  pp.  xii,  780,  737,  742;  FuUer's  Church 
Hist.  (Brewer),  It.  241,  v.  840;  OUIow'b  Bib). 
Diet ;  Bibl.  OreDrilliana,  i.  224 ;  Knox's  Letters 
andMemoriabof  CtudittalAUeD.p.484  i  SCorns's 
TtoaUes  of  oar  Catholic  ForeAitihMS,  ii.  20,  iii. 
1 09 ;  Pits,  De  AngUn  Scri^tnitns,  p.  808 ;  8hnp- 
sott's  CampioD,  p.  ISO ;  wood's  Athena  Ozoq. 
(Bliss),!.  789  ]  T.a 

SLY,  NICHOLAS  or  (d.  1360),  chan- 
oellor  and  successively  Irishop  o£  Worcester 
and  'Winchester,  may  have  derived  his  name 
from  the  fiu!t  that  about  1349  he  was  appointed 
archdeacon  of  Ely.  He  was  also  a  lew  years 
later  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  Therei8,how- 
ever,  a  Nicholas  of  Ely  mentioned  as  prior 
of  tlie  Cluniao  monastery  of  Daventiy  in 
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Nbrthamptonshire  between  1231  and  126-i 
(DuQDALB,  MonoBticon,  v.  176,  irom  He^. 
de  DaTentr.  in  Ootton  Claudiiu  3).  xu. 
i.  172),  whose  name  also  occnrs  in  a  letter 
of  Grosseteste  to  the  legate  Otho  in  1240, 
and  in  whose  behalf  the  bishop  had  made 
some  petition  to  the  legate.  In  the  absence, 
however,  of  any  express  identification,  it 
seems  less  difficult  to  assume  that  this  Nicho- 
las of  EHy  was  another  person  than  to  suppose 
that  a  dluniac  monk  left  his  cloister  to  be- 
come a  royal  official.  Nicholas  of  Ely  must 
have  been  a  friend  of  the  baronial  p&rty,  for 
soon  after  the  triiunph  of  Lsioeeter  and  Glou- 
cestar  at  the  FMviuons  of  Oxford  h«  was  ele- 
vated to  the  custody  of  the  great  seaL  One 
account  sayethat  he  became  diancellor  at  the 
same  time  that  Hugh  Bigod  became  justiciar, 
i.e.  in  1258  (Wties  in  Am.  Man.  iv.  120) ; 
but  there  ia  no  doubt  that  the  royalist  chan- 
cellor Wingham  was  continued  in  office  until 
18  Oct.  1260,  on  which  date  that  function- 
ary, now  become  bishop  of  London,  handed 
back  the  ^;reat  seal  to  the  king.  The  old 
seal  was  immediately  broken,  and  a  new 
seal  delivered  to  Nicholas  of  Ely,  who  at 
once  took  the  customary  oaths  and  entered 
upon  his  duties  {_Cal,  Rot.  Pat.  p.  816) ;  but 
in  July  1261  Henr7,having  obtamed,  as  was 
believed,  papal  authoritry  to  dispense  him 
from  his  oath  to  the  Froviuons,  dismissed 
Ely  and  restored  the  seal  to  Walter  of  Mer- 
ton  fWTKEB  in  A.  M.  iv.  129;  QO.  Bot.  Fat. 
p.  ^  b).  In  1262,  however,  he  was  made 
treasurer,  on  the  death  of  John  de  Caox 
{Ann.  Jhaut.  in  A.  M.  iii.  220)  ;  and  in  1263 
the  attempt  at  arbitration  between  the  rival 
parties  seems  to  have  resulted  in  his  reap- 
pointment OS  chancellor.  On  1  Sept.  he 
paid  the  king  a  fine  of  fifty  marks  to  have 
the  wardship  of  the  heir  and  landa  of  Bald- 
win of  Witsand  (Kobbets,  Excerpta  e  Rot. 
liniumy  ii.  403) ;  and  on  18  Sept.,  when  the 
laxia  went  abroad  for  a  short  time,  the  great 
seal  remained  in  his  charge,  on  the  conmtion 
that  he  only  signed  <ndii^ry  writs  to  which 
Hugh  le  Despenser,  the  josticiar,  was  the 
witness  {Fosdenij  t.  438).  The  same  thing 
happened  two  months  later,  on  Heniys  de- 
parture  for  the  arbitration  at  Amiens  {Cat 
Rot.  Bit.  83  6).  In  the  middle  of  July  he 
lec^ved  t^e  seals  again  (t9.  p.  34),  bat  he  did 
not  retain  them  muchlonger.  Before  October 
his  name  appears  again  as  treasurer  (Ut.  p. 
S4):  and  on  Si  Oct.  he  witnessed  a  charter 
in  that  capacity  (Mabox,  Hist.  KrcA^yuer,  ii. 
S19).  It  seems  probable  that  he  was  of  a 
moderate  or  peaceable  temper,  for,  though 
the  nominee  oi  the  barons,  he  was  not  in  any 
way  disgraced  on  the  g^reat  triumph  of  the 
king's  party  In  1266.    Early  in  1266  the 


death  of  Walter  of  Cantelupe  [q^.]  had  left 
the  see  of  Worcester  vacant.  Henry,  who 
had  approved  of  Ely's  services,  even  when  he 
was  acting  as  banmial  chancellor,  majle  no 
opposition  to  his  election  to  that  bishopric. 
He  was  chosen  on  9  May ;  the  election  was 
confirmed  on  19  June ;  on  19  Sept.  he  was 
consecrated  at  Canterbury  along  with  Wil- 
liam de  Braose,  bishop  of  Llondaff,  by  Arch- 
bishop Boniface,  and  a  week  later  was  so- 
lemnly enthroned  in  his  cathedral.  (These 
dates  are  from  the  Worcester  Annals  in  A.  M. 
iv.  456;  WxxES,  %b,  iv.  190,  makes  his  con- 
secratim  'in  octavis  Fenteeostes;*  the  Win- 
cheeter  and  Waverkrr  Annals  both  pat  it  in 
September,  as  does  tiie  London  Annals,  in 
8TtrBB8,Cftnm..Etf. /<md.El2.  77,  i.76.)  In 
August  1266  he  was  present  at  Kenilworth, 
and  was  one  of  the  six  elected  by  the  king  to 
arrange  terms  for  the  submission  of  the  disin- 
herit«d  barons  {^Asm.  Wav.  in  A.  M.  ii.  371 ; 
Ann.Dunst.i6M.M2).  Butearlyinl268th6 
death  of  John  G^rvois,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
at  the  papal  court  put,  according  to  the  re- 
ceived doctrine,  the  next  presentation  to  that 
see  in  the  hands  of  Clement  IV,  who,  setting 
aside  the  election  of  Hichardde  la  More  by  the 
chapter,  translated  Ely,  to  his  great  del  ight,  to 
the  rich  and  important  vacancy.  On  2  May 
the  )dn^  accepted  the  papal  nominatiou,  and 
on  Whit-Sunday,  S7  Ho^,  theUshop  was  en- 
throned with  neat  state  in  his  new  csthft- 
dral(.<l»R.  W^.  in^  Jf.u.186;  WTKBS,tS. 
iv.  214).  Li  1269  he  oonseerated  John  le 
Breton  to  the  see  of  Hereford  at  Waverley 
(Ann.  Wint.  ib.  ii  1071  In  1270  he  wit- 
nessed the  act  by  which  Edward,  the  king's 
son,  consigned  his  children  to  the  care  of 
Bidiard  of  Cornwall  before  starting  on  cru- 
sade {Fosdera,  i.  484).  In  1271  he  made  a 
visitation,  first  of  his  cathedral  and  then 
of  his  diocese  (Arm.  Wint.  ii.  110).  In  1272 
he  was  one  of  the  magnates  who  wrote  to 
Edward  to  announce  his  fathei^s  death  and 
his  own  peaceful  succession  (Jfedera,  i.  497). 
In  May  1278  he  joined  Walt«r,  bishop  of 
Exeter,  in  conferrmg  the  pallium  on  Arch- 
bishop Eilwaidby,  and  immediateW  after  the 
two  bishops  watt  tomeetEdwardlatParis, 
oh  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land  (Ann.  Win- 
ton,  ii.  116).  Jn  Novemlier  1374  he  magni- 
fieentlT  entertained  Kilwardby  at  Win(£es- 
ter  and  at  Bittern  (tb.  ii.  118) ;  and  in  the 
same  jear  consecrated  the  sacred  chrism  at 
the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Waverlev  in  Surrey, 
to  which  he  was  ever  afterwards  much  at- 
tached. The  monks  record  with  pride  that 
he  afterwards  ate  with  them  in  their  refeo- 
tory.    In  1276  he  entertained  the  king  and 

?ueen  at  Winchester  (Aim.  Wig.  iv.  469). 
D  1278  he  was  present  when  Alexoiideri 
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king  of  Scots,  performed  homa^  to  tke  king 
at  Westmiiiflter  (^Parl.  Writs,  1.  7).  In  tLe 
Mme  year  he  dedicated  the  new  church  of  the 
monks  ofWaverley,  grantmg  indulgences  to 
all  present  and  entertainingthe  whole  as- 
MmbIyathUownco(Bt(.^»n.»'a«.ii.880).  In 

1279  he  aaiated  at  the  cmsecration  of  John 
of  Darlington,  archhisbop  of  Dublin,  and  at- 
tended and  sent  presents  of  game  to  Peck' 
ham's  enthronement  ^titt.  J.  Pech- 
kam,  xxix.  xxx.)  During  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  episcopal  rule  at  Winchester  he  was 
engaged  in  an  obetinate  quarrel  with  his 
chapter.  One  of  his  first  acts  was,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  le^^  Ottobon,  to  restore  as 
prior  a  certun  \^entine.  In  1274  Andrew, 
the  rival  prior,  endeaToured,  at  the  head  of 
an  armed  force,  to  restore  himself  to  his 
old  position.  The  bishop  excommunicated 
the  offenders  and  placed  the  town  under  an 
interdict.  A  full  inquiry  hy  vajal  justices, 
before  a  jury,  led  to  toe  imprisonment  of  the 
Golprite;  but  80  strong  was  the  feeling  among 
Uie  monks  in  &Tonr  of  Andrew,  Uiat  the 
new  prior,  Talentine,  found  his  posiUon  nnr 
tenable,  and  resigned  in  1276.  In  great 
indignation  Ely  seixed  the  prior's  manors ; 
but  the  mediation  of  royal  commissioners 
resulted  in  Valentine's  restoration  for  a  time, 
with  two  episcopal  nominees  among  the 
obedientaritis  of  the  boose.  But  be&re  long, 
*  to  show  his  power,'  Ely  deposed  Valentine 
altogether,  and  appointed  a  Notmsn,  John 
of  DureTille,  in  his  stead.  The  di^usted 
monks  sought  the  protectitm  of  ike  Roman 
curia;  but  in  1278  the  mediation  of  the 
abbots  of  Heading  and  Qlastonbury  mtched 
m  a  peace  between  £3.t  and  his  ^pter. 
llie  biahop  *  put  away  all  xauoour '  and  gave 
the  kiss  of  peace  to  all  the  monks,  except 
those  still  negotiating  in  ihe  papal  court 
against  him.  A  little  later  troubles  were  re- 
newed, and  the  king  thought  it  worth  while 
to  take  the  priory  in  his  own  hands ;  though 
at  Christmas,  when  he  held  his  court  at  Win- 
chester, he  resigned  its  custody  to  the  bishop. 
Ely  then  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  hoose, 
made  Adam  of  Fareham  the  prior,  and  ^ 
pointed  his  partisans  as  obedientiaries.  Thu 
secured  his  triumph  for  the  rest  of  his  li& : 
bat  years  after  his  death  the  after^well 
of  the  storm  had  not  subsided  {Seg,  .^ttt 
P«dkAam.  iii.  806,  837).   But  on  12  Feb. 

1280  Ely  died.  His  body  was  interred  in 
the  church  of  Waverley  Abbey,  to  which 
he  had  50  long  been  a  friend :  but  his  heart 
was  deposited  in  his  own  cathedrsL  In  his 
will  be  left  considerable  legacies  to  Wor< 
cester  Cathedral  {Ann.  Wig.  iv.  480).  He 
lud  promised  to  assist  in  bmldingthe  Fran- 
ciuan  church  at  Southampton,  and  Feck- 


ham  oompelled  his  executors  to  reqtect  hie 
wishes.  EIt,  according  to  Wykes  {A.  M. 
iv  180),  had  knowledge  and  prudence.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  bene&otar  of  tlie  nni- 
versity  of  Cambridge. 

rAnoalM  Honai4ici,  «d.  Luaid,  in  BoUs  Sar., 
ana  aspeeiaUy  the  Anoals  of  Winehestar,  Wa- 
▼eriey,  Woxeaster,  and  Wykes,  In  the  sseoad 
and  fourth  Totumea;  CaleodariiuD  Botulorum 
Fatentiom;  Bymer's  Foedera,  toI.  i.,  Reeord 
edition  ;  Stabbs's  Chronidts  of  Edward  I  and 
Kdvard  II,  Bolls  Series ;  Martin's  Begislmm 
^istolamm  Johannis  Peckham,  Bolls  Ssries; 
Le  Nflve's  Eedes.  Anal.  ed.  Hardy,  i.  850,  ii. 
447,  iii.  10,  fi3;  Qodwin,  De  Pnesolibu;  Foss*s 
Judges  of  EngUud,  ii.  SlS-18.]        T.  F.  T. 

ELT,  THOUAS  or  01 1175),  historian. 
[See  Thomas.] 

ELY,  WILLIAM  (d.  1609),  catholic  di- 
vine, brother  of  Dr.  Humphrey  Ely  [q.  v.], 
was  bom  in  Herefordshire,  mm  educated  at 
Bnsenose  College,  Ozfind.  He  graduated 
B.A.  in  1546,  and  M.A.  in  1649  (BoASB, 
Regitter  of  the  Univ.  0/  Oa;fitrd,  p.  212).  la 
1662  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  clem  of 
the  market.  When  Cranmer  was  brou^t  to 
the  stake  to  be  burnt  at  Oxford,  he  took  leave 
of  some  of  his  friends  standing  by,  and  seeing 
Ely  among  them  went  to  shake  him  }iy  the 
liand,  but  the  latter,  drawing  back,  said  it 
was  not  lawful  to  salute  heretics,  especially 
one  who  falsely  returned  to  the  opinions  lie 
had  forsworn  (FoxB,  Acts  and  Monumentt, 
ed.  Townsend,  viii.  89).  Ely  entered  into 
I  holy  orders,  supplicat^  for  the  decree  of 
.  BJ3.31  Junel6o7,andhadaprBachingiicenae 
under  the  seal  of  ^univeiBity  26  Not.  1658. 
He  was  always*  catholic  at  heart,  thoiwh  he 
conformed  for  a  while  '  in  hmes  that  t£inga 
would  take  another  turn.'  u  1668  Iw  wu 
appointed  the  second  mesident  of  St.  John's 
Colle«;e,  Oxford,  by  Sir  Thomas  White,  its 
founder,  but  about  1663  he  was  removed  finnn 
that  office  on  account  of  his  refug&l  to  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  the  queen  over  the 
church  of  England.  Thereupon  he  retired  to 
the  continent^  and  on  his  return  became  a 
laborious  missioner  In  hisown  county  ofHere- 
ford.  At  lengUi  being  i^prehended  he  was 
committed  to  Hereford  gaol,  where  he  spent 
the  remunder  of  his  life.  In  a  report  sent  to 
the  privy  council  in  1605  Uie  high  sheriff  of 
Herefordshire  says: '  Mr.  £Uie,  a  prisoner  there 
[at  Hereford],  is  a  setter  f<ffward  of  their  [the 

C aits']  despwate  deogns  with  all  his  might, 
ring  such  Uberty  as  thi^  he  rideth  up  and 
down  the  country  as  he  listes.'  He  died  in 
the  prison  at  a  great  are  in  1609,  *  being  tJien 
accounted  by  uose  of  his  persuasion  a  most 
holy  confessor.'  Dodd  says  t  nat '  his  years  and 
strictness  of  his  morals  made  him  loth  fear'd 
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idqae  verom  agnoseunt,  mat  gratiaB  et  salutis 
Theeia  in  Aoideima  Ozonienei  ex- 


plicate 1662:  cuiaoceBseruntaiiimulTeTuones 
in  aliqos  Jansenii  atqae  etiam  OalTini  dog- 
mata TeiitBtipnediotas  adverea,'  9to,  Lcmdon, 
1677.  8.  *  A  Vindication 4^  the  Dootriae  ood- 
cerning  the  Light  within,  against  the  Objeo- 
tionsof  C^rge  Keith  in  his  Book  entituled 
"Hie Deism  of  W.Penn  and  his  Brethren ex- 
poe'd,'*' 4tOj  London,  1699.  Other  tracta  in 
aniwer  to  Keith.  9.  'Socinianiamuspuruspu- 
tofl  Antidiriatiaiusmiu:  wea  onuumodtt  00- 
iqiiitAtkdanoiiBtratio/6To,  Lon- 
don. 1701.  10.  'AnimadTersionea  in  aliqna 
Philippi  Limlmrgii  Dogmata,'  8vo,  London, 
1702.  1 1 .  'Anim^veTsioneB  in  aliqoa  0.  Jan- 
senii, Qniiiehod  TwiBsi,  Richardi  Baxteri,  et 
Gfln^fdi  de  Yries,  Dogmata^ntB  Doctrinie 
ETangelioae  deBenerofefDtia  DiTinaHomini- 
bna  per  Christum  exhibita  adTertantui-/  8ro, 
Londm,1706.  ElrsTepublished'TheOpinion 
of  Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr.Bolton  and  others  con- 
cerning the  Sport  of  Ooek-fighting/  4to,  Ox- 
ford, 1660,  in  order  to  show  that  snch  sport '  is 
not  a  recreation  meet  forOhristians,  though  so 
commonly  used  br  those  who  own  that  name ' 
(printed  also  in  *  Harleian  Miscellany,' vol.  vi. 
eds.  1744,  1806).  He  also  edited  in  1094 
'Letters  on  Seretal  Snlgecto'  hy  Dr.  Hem^ 
More,  of  vhoae  writings  he  wu  an  enthnsi- 
aatie  admiier  ud  with  whom  he  frequmtly 
oorresponded. 

His  portrait,  at  the  age  twait^-Mght, 
was  engraved     Faidioni^  1663. 

[Wood's  Athena  Qzon.  ed.  Blias,  ir.  470-5 ; 
Vood'sEaatiOxon.fld.  Bliss,  ii.  186,214;  Gran- 
ger'b  Biog.  Hist  of  Snriand,  Sod  ad.  iii.  298 ; 
fimn^s  Get  of  BngraTed  Portraits,  i.  112.1 

G.G. 

EMERSON,  "WILLIAM  (1701-1782), 
mathematician,  the  son  of  Dudley  Emerson, 
a  schoolmaster,  was  bom  at  Hurworth,  Dur- 
ham,  on  14  May  1701.  He  was  first  educated 
by  his  lather  and  a  curate  who  boarded  in 
the  house,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  school 
at  Newcastle,  and  then  at  Tork.  Returning 
to  Hurwturth,  he  took  pu^ls,  but  poesesnng 
no  gift  d  teaching,  ana  hU  temper  being 
warm,  he  soon  lost  them,  and  detemuned  to 
live  on  liie  income  of  701  or  6W.  left  him  by 
his  father.  Though  by  no  means  studious  as 
a  boy,  he  now  cWToted  himself  entirely  to 
the  study  of  mathematics,  hut  not  till  1749 
did  he  publish  hie  treatise  on  '  Fluxions,'  the 
first  of  a  aeries  of  books,  a  list  of  whieh  will 
be  found  below.  In  1768  he  walked  to  Lon- 
don to  arrange  with  Nourse,  the  publisher, 
for  a  r^fular  course  of  mathematical  manuals 
for  young  studentS)  and  the  publication  of 
Ihese  foUowed  in  rapd  sncceBaitm.  They 

TOL.  n. 


were  lurly8ttcce88ful,for  Emerson,  though  he 
possessed  no  originating  power,  hod  a  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  all  existing  knowledge 
in  all  branches  of  his  subject ;  but  they  were 
found  too  advanced  for  their  alleged  pur- 
pose, the  explanations  and  demonstrations 
being  for  too  concise  to  be  readily  undeiv 
atood  by  the  young.  While  staying  in  Lon- 
don, Emerson  resided  with  a  watchmaker 
that  he  mi^t  learn  his  trade,  in  which,  in 
common  with  all  branches  of  practical  me- 
chanics, he  to(A  a  keen  interest.  He  was 
accnstomed  to  make  for  himself  all  instru- 
ments required  for  the  iUnstration  <^  his  stn- 
(Ues,  and^  he^  constmeted  for  his  wife  an  ela^ 
borate  spinnin^^hed,  a  drawing  of  whieh  is 
inserted  in  bis  'Mechanics'  (fig.  191).  His 
knowledge  extended  to  the  theory  of  music, 
and  thot^h  he  was  bat  a  poor  performer,  his 
services  were  mnoh  in  request  lor  the  tuning 
of  harpsichords,  as  also  lor  the  cleaning  of 
docks.  His  &vourite  amusement  was  fish- 
ing, and  he  would  frequently  stand  up  to  his 
nud^e  in  water  for  bours  together.  The 
studied  eccentricity  of  his  drees  produced  a 
belief  that  he  dealt  in  magic,  and  he  professed 
to  be  much  annoyed  at  the  frequency  with 
which  his  advice  was  sought  for  the  discovery 
(tf  secrets.  His  manner  and  address  were  ex- 
tremely uncouth,  and  though  he  could  talk 
well  on  almost  any  snlgect,  ne  was  verrpou- 
tive  and  impatient  of  contradiction.  He  de- 
clined to  become  a  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, because,  as  he  said,  <  it  was  a  d— -d  hard 
thing  that  a  man  should  bum  so  many  far- 
thing candles  as  he  had  done,  and  then  have 
to  pay  so  much  a  year  for  the  honour  of 
F.ltS.  after  his  name.'  Towards  the  end  of 
his  life  he  suffered  much  from  stone,  of  which 
he  eventually  died  on  30  May  1782.  He  had 
married  in  1782  or  17S3  a  niece  of  Dr.  John- 
son, at  that  time  rector  of  Hurworth,  but 
had  no  children.  In  addition  to  his  books, 
Emerson  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
'Ladies*  Diary,'  the  'Palladium,'  the  'Mis- 
cellanea Ourioea  Mathematica,' and  other  pe- 
riodicals, in  which  he  wrote  over  various  sig- 
natares,amongthembein^*BIercme8,'  'Nichol 
Dixon,' and '  Philofluentimechanalg^^omas- 
trolongo.'  He  also  earried  on  a  long  contro- 
versy m  the  '  Oentleman's  Magaaine'  with 
an  anonymous  correspondent,  who  attacked 
his  views  on  astronomy  (  Omt.  Mag.  xli.  113, 
S49,  386,  480,  638,  xlii.  74).  De  Morgan 
iAnthmii^al  Bookt,  p.  78)  remarks  tnat 
Emerson  was  as  much  overrated  as  Thomas 
Simpson  was  underrated.  The  following  is 
alistofEmerson'spublications:  1. 'Fluxions,* 
1749,  8rd edit., enlarged,  1768.  2. 'The Pro- 
jection oftheSphere,  1749.  8.  'Klementsof 
Trigonometiy,'l740,2ndedit.,1764.  4.*Prin- 
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eiplea  of  Mechaoicks/  1768,  5th  edit.,  1826. 
5.'TheDoctriEeofProportions,'1763.  6.  'Ele- 
ments of  Geometrr,'  1763,  new  edit.,  1794. 
7. '  The  Method  of  IncremeDtfl,' 1763.  a*Cy- 
clomathesis;  1763,2nd edit,  177a  9.  'Trea- 
tise on  Algebra/  1764.  10.  'Navintion,' 
1764.  11.  'Tbe  Arithmetic  of  Infinites,' 
1767.  12.  'Element8ofConicSecfeions,'1767. 
18.  'Elements  of  Optics,'  1768.  14.  'Pei^ 
spective,'  1768.  16.  'The  Laws  of  Centri- 
petal and  Centrifugal Foite,*  1769.  16.  'The 
Art  of  Survejinff  or  Measuring  Land,'  1770.  I 
17. '  Calculation,Libration,  anoMensuration,' 
1770.  18.  'Chronology,'1770.  19.  'DiaUing,' 
1770.  20.  '  The  Doctrine  of  Combinations, 
Permutations,  and  Composition  of  Quanti" 
tieB,'1770.  21.'TheMathematicalPrinciples 
of  Geography,'  1770.  22. '  A  short  Comment 
on  Sir  I.  Newton's  "  Principia," '  1770.  23.' A 
SvBtem  of  AstronoiOT,*  1770.  24.  '  Misoel- 
laeies,*  1776.  26. '  Tracts,  with  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author  by  W.  Bowe,'  1794. 

[W.  Bovo's  Some  Account  of  the  life  of  W. 
Emerson,  Lond.  1798;  Huttoo's  Phil,  and  Math. 
Diet.  i.  471;  Oent.  llag.  Ixiu.  610 ;  Brit.  Mna. 
and  Bodleian  Catalogues.]  A  T. 

EMEBY,  EDWARD  (d.  1850P),  nu- 
mismatist, under  whose  direction  the  noto- 
rioua  imitations  of  coins  known  aa  '  Emery's 
forgeries 'were  produced,  waa  a  eoin-coUector 
and  coin-dealer  living  in  London.  He  is  said 
to  have  belonged  to  'a  respectable  &jmly/ 
and  to  have  been  well  off.  He  engaged  an 
engraver  at  considerable  expense  to  manu- 
facture dies  of  rare  English  smd  Irish  coins, 
and  some  of  the  specimens  struck  off  from 
these  dies  sold  for  large  sums.  The  forgeries 
were  in  the  market  clurinff  the  eimuner  of 
1842,  but  they  wen  exposeclin  the  'Tones' 
and  in  the  '  Numismatic  Chroniola.'  Before 
the  end  of  that  year  Eme^  (or  his  engraver) 
was  obliged  to  surrender  the  dies,  which  were 
then  cut  through  the  centre  and  thus  ren- 
dered useless.  Emeir's  forgeries  are :  penny 
of  Edward  VI,  with  portrait;  shillings  of 
Edward  YI  with  false  countennarks  of  port- 
cullis and  greyhound ;  jeton  or  coin  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  as  queen  of  England;  half-crown 
and  shilling  of  Philip  and  Alary ;  gold  'rial* 
of  Muy  I;  groats  and  hslf-groats  of  Mary  I 
(English  and  Irish),  and  probably  others. 
The  fo^eries  are  clever,  though  the  lettering 
is  not  successful.  After  1843  Ematy  is  be- 
lieved to  hare  left  London  m  debt,  and  to 
have  died  at  Hastings  about  1860. 

[Hawkins's  Modallic  ZlloBtrationsof  Brit.  Hist., 
(h1.  Franks  and  Groeber,  i.  43,  84,  ii.  726,  from 
infonnation  snwUed  by  tbe  lata  W,  Webater, 
the  Loudon  ooiii-aealer;  Nomianiatie  Ohron.  (old 
ver.),  T.  159,  160,  202,  203,  where  the  Times  of 


IQ  Jolr  1842  is  qaoted;  Emetys  foiveries  in 
Brit.  Mus.]  W.  W. 

EMERY,  JOHN  (1777-1833),actor,  wis 
bom  at  Sunderland  23  1777,  and  ob- 
tained a  rudUmentUT  edneation  at  Eodes- 
field  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Hia 
father,  Maekle  Emery  (<£18  Hay 1826),  was  a 
country  actor,  and  his  mother,  as  Mrs.  Emery, 
Ben.,  appeared  6  July  1603  at  the  Haymarket 
as  Dame  Ashfield  in  Morton's  '  Speed  the 
Plough,'  and  subsequently  played  at  Oovmt 
Garden.  Emery  was  brought  up  for  a  musi- 
cian, and  when  twelve  ^ears  of  age  was  in 
the  orchestra  at  the  Brighton  theatre.  At 
this  house  he  made  his  first  appearance  as 
Old  Crazy  in  the  farce  of  '  Peeping  Tom.' 
John  Bernard  [q.  t.I  sa^  that  in  tne  summer 
of  1792  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emery  and  their  eon 
John,  a  lad  of  about  seventeen,  who  played  a 
fiddle  in  the  orchestra  and  ooeasionally  want 
on  in  small  parts,  wore  with  him  at  Teign- 
mouth,  agun  at  Dover,  whare  young  'Emery 
played  coon^  boys,  ud  agun  in  1.708  at 
FlymouUi.  Bemam  claims  to  hare  been  the 
means  of  brining  Ebuery  on  the  stage,  and 
tells  (Itetnupecttoiu,  ii.  267)  an  amusing  atory 
concerning  the  future  comedian.  After  play- 
ing a  short  engagement  in  Yorkshire  with 
Tate  Wilkinson,  who  ^edicted  hia  snoceii,  he 
was  engaged  to  replace  T.  Ejiight  at  Oovent 
Garden,  where  he  was  first  seen,  31  Sept. 
1798,  as  Frank  Oatland  in  Morton's  <  A 
Cure  for  the  Heartache.'  Lov^ld  in  the 
'  Miser,'  Oldcastle  in  the  '  Intriguing  Cham- 
bermaid,'Abel  Driigger  in  the  'TobuMioniat,' 
an  alteration  by  Fnuicis  Gentleman  of  Jon- 
son's  '  Alchymist,'  and  many  other  parts  fol- 
lowed. On  IS  June  1800  he  appeared  for 
tlw  first  time  at  the  Haymarket  as  Zekiel 
Efomespun  in  the '  H«r-at-Law,'  a  eharaoter 
in  the  line  he  rabsequendy  maide  hia  own. 
At  Oovent  Garden,  11  Feb.  1801 ,  he  was  the 
originsl  Stephen  Harrowby  In  Colman's 
'Poor  GentJeman.'  In  1801  he  played  at  the 
Haymarket  Clod  in  the  '  Young  Quaker  * 
of  O'Keeffe,  Farmer  Ashfield  in  '  Speed  the 
Plough,'  and  other  parts.  From  this  time 
untQ  his  death  he  remained  at  Oovent  Gar- 
den, with  the  exception  of  playing  at  the 
English  Opera  Housk  16  Aug.  1821,  as  Giles 
in  the '  Miller's  Maid,'  an  unprinted  comic 
opera  founded  on  one  of  the  rural  tales  of 
Blomfield,  and  attributed  to  Waldron.  For 
a  time  he  was  kept  to  old  men.  His  repu- 
tation was,  however,  established  in  country 
men,  in  which  he  had  an  absolute  and  un- 
disputed supnmaey.  He  was  the  original 
Dan  in  Colman's  'John  Bull,'  6  March  1803; 
Tyke  in  Morton's  '  School  of  Reform,'  15  Jan. 
1806;  Ralph  Hempseed  in  Colman's  'X  YZ,' 
11  Dec  1810;  Dandia  Dinmont  in  Terry'a 
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'  Guy  MauneriMf,'  12  March  1810 ;  and  Rat- 
cliff  in  Terry's  'Heart  of  Midlothian,'  17  April 
1819.  Of  many  other  charactera  in  different 
lines  Emery  was  the  first  exponent,  and  the 
number  of  parts  he  assumed  was  ver^  great. 
His  last  performance  was  Edie  Ochiltree  in 
'The  Antiquary,' 29  June  1822.  On  25  July 
1822  he  died  ot  inflammation  of  the  lun^  in 
Hyde  Street,  Bloomsbury,  and  was  buried 
1  Aug.  in  a  vault  in  St.  Andrew's,  Holboni. 
On  t>  Aug.  lS22f  under  the  patronage  of  the 
DnkB  of  Tork,  the  '  BiTals '  and  '  Belles 
without  Beaux/  with  a  concert,  were  given 
at  Corent  Garden  for  the  braefit  of  the  aged 
parents  and  widow  with  seven  children  of 
the  late  Mr.  Emeiy.  An  addrees  l^  Oolman 
was  spoken  l^  Bartley,  and  a  huge  sum  was 
realised. 

Tyke  was  Emeiy's  great  part,  in  which  he 
left  no  successor.  He  was  excellent  in  some 
Shakespearean  parts.  Of  hia  Baniardine  in 
'Measure  for  Measure'  Genest,  a  reserved 
critic,  says, '  Emery  looked  and  acted  inimi- 
tably.* His  Caliban  and  Silence  in  'King 
Henry  IV '  were  excellent.  His  Ralph  in 
the  *  Slaid  of  the  Mill,'  Dougal  in  'Rob  Rov,' 
Hodge  in  *  Love  in  a  Village,'  Winter  in  the 
'3teward,'SamSharpMt,JohnLump,Andrew 
in '  Love,  Law,  and  Physic*  were  unsurpass- 
able perionnancea.  In  the  'New  Monthly 
Magazine,'  October  1821,  a  writer,  assumablT 
TiJKturd,  says  Emery  *  is  one  of  the  most  real, 
heartv,  and  fervid  of  actors.  He  is  half  a 
Munden. ...  He  has  the  paUuw  but  not  the 
humour,  the  stoutness  but  not  the  strange- 
nese,  the  heart  but  not  the  imagination  of 
iJie  greatest  of  living  comedians.  ...  To  be 
half  a  Monden  is  the  hiffheet  praise  we  can 
give  to  any  other  actor,  uiort  oi  a  Kean  or  a 
Macready.'  Hazlitt  says  of  his  acting:  '  It 
is  impossible  to  praise  it  sufficiently  because 
there  is  never  any  opportunity  of  findiw  faidt 
with  it*  {Oitidm*  and  DramatiB  Muayst 
87-6),  and  Lo^  Hunt  says  he  does  not 
know  one  of  his  rostie  characters  *  in  which 
he  is  not  altogether  excellent  and  almost  pei^ 
feet'  {Critical  Etsayt,  106^.  In  the '  London 
Mi^[arine,'  ill  617,  his  Tyke  is  declared  in- 
imitable, and  his  acting  is  sud  to  remind  the 
writer  of  a  bottle  of  old  p  art,  and  to  poaeees '  a 
fine  rough  and  meUow  flavour  that  forms  an 
irreeiatiiHe  attraction.'  Qilliland'a '  Dramatic 
Synopns,'  1604,  p.  107,  says  Mr.  Emery's 
delineation  of  Oi«on  in  the  'Iron  Chest is 
'  a  fine  picture  of  savage  nature  characterised 
by  a  peculiar  justice  of  colouring.'  Emery 
was  about  five  feet  nine  iachee,  robustly  built, 
with  a  light  complexion  and  light  blue  eyes. 
He  looked  like  one  o/thsB  own  farmers,  sang 
well  with  a  low  tenor  Ttnce,  eompoaed  the 
music  and  words  of  a  &w  songs,  and  for  his 


benefit  wrote  annually  comic  effuuons,  one  ot 
which,  a  song  entitled  '  York,  you're  wanted,' 
enjoyed  a  long  reputation.  He  had  con- 
siderable powers  01  painting,  and  exhibited 
between  1801  and  1817  nineteen  pictures, 
chiefly  sea  pieces,  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  was  a  slu«wd  observer,  an  amusing  com- 
panion*  and  a  keen  sportsmanf  very  fond 
of  driving  four-in-hana.  Unfortunately  he 
drank  to  excess,  and  was  never  ao  happy  as 
when  in  the  society  of  jodrays  and  pugUists. 
He  married  in  18w  a  Hiss  Anne  Thompson, 
the  daughter  of  a  tradesman  in  tiie  Borough. 
No  less  than  seven  portraits  of  him  in  various 
charactera,  of  which  four  are  by  Dewilde,  and 
one,  presenting  him  with  Listen,  Mathewa, 
and  Blanchard  in  '  Love,  Law,  and  Physic,' 
1^  Clint,  are  in  the  Mathews  collection  in 
the  Garrick  Club. 

[Books  cited ;  G-enest's  Aceoant  of  the  Stage ; 
Oxberty's  Draioatic  Bk^.  vol.  ii.;  Thespian 
Diet. ;  QiUiland's  Dramatic  Mirror ;  The  Dnuna, 
1821,  vol.  i.;  OraveB's  Diet,  of  Artists,  1684; 
Kemiaiscences  of  Thomas  Dibdin,  1627,  vol.  ii.] 

J.  K. 

EMERY,     SAMUEL  ANDERSON 

i 1817-1881),  actor,  the  son  of  John  Emeiy 
q.  v.l,  was  bom  m  Hyde  Street,  Blooms 
ury.lO  Sept.  1817.  He  waa  educated  at 
Bridport  Hall,  Edmonton,  undet  W.  Fitdi, 
who,  besides  being  a  schoolmaster,  was  lessee 
of  the  City  Theatee,  Milton  Street.  On  leav- 
ing school  he  was  placed  with  his  uncle,  John 
Thompson,  an  Irish  provision  dealer,  and  be- 
came also  clerk  to  a  stockbroker,  and  snbse- 
quently  to  a  jeweller  and  goldsmith.  In 
May  1834  he  appeared  at  the  Queen's  Thea- 
tre, Tottenham  Street  (then  Imown  as  the 
Fitsroy),  in  his  father's  character  of  Ban  in 
'John  Bull.'  This  led  to  an  engagement, 
and  under  the  name  of  Anderson  he  played 
at  the  same  house  aa  Robin  Roi^head,  and 
assnmahly  in  other  parts.  He  then  eng^;«d 
at  Hull  with  Downe,  the  manager  of  the 
York  circuit,  proceeded  in  1836  to  Edinbutgh 
under  Murray,  and  played  in  various  small 
Scotch  houses.  He  then  became  established  in 
Liv«pool,  and  for  several  years  played  there, 
at  Manchester,  Chester,  and  neighbouring 
towns.  As  Giles  in  the  '  Miller's  Maid,' and 
Lovegold  in  the  '  Miser,'  he  made,  18  April 
1843,  at  the  Lyceum,  hu  first  appearance  in 
London.  He  was  engaged  by  Henry  Wal- 
lack  for  Covent  Garden,  and  appeared  there 
19  Oct.  1843  aa  Fixture  in  'ARoland  for  an 
Oliver,'  Here,  through  the  intended  ven- 
geanceof  some  stage  carpenter  whose  schemes 
hefrustxated,  lus  life  is  said  to  have  been  at- 
tempted. In  1844  he  was  at  the  Lyceum 
under  ^e  Keelevs.  In  such  parts  as  Jonas 
Chuzilewit,  Will  Fern  in  the '  Chimes,'  Peery- 
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bingle  in  the  'Cricket  on  the  Hearth/  and 
Antony  Latour  in  the  'Creole'  of  Shirley 
Brooks,  he  established  his  reputation.  He 
then  joined  Leigh  Mnrray  at  the  Olympic, 
was  stage-mana^r  for  Clutrles  Shepherd  at 
the  Surr^,  and  went  in  1860  to  Dniry  Lane, 
then  under  Mr.  Anderson.  He  played  at 
▼arions  country  houses  during  the  sununer, 
and  at  Drory  Lane  was  seen  m  man^  purts, 
chiefly  in  his  father's  line.  Dandle  Duunont, 
SUky^Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie,Autolycii8,  Touch- 
stone, the  Ghnvedigger,  Miramont  in  the 
'  Elder  Brother,'  Sam  in  <  Raising  the  Wind,' 
Gihbie  in  the  'Wonder/  Harrop  in  'Maiy 
the  Ifaid  of  the  Inn/  &c.,  were  all  taken 
about  this  period.  He  then  joined  B.  Web- 
ster of  the  Haymarket  and  Adelphi.  At 
the  Olympic  in  1853  under  A.  Wigan  he 
was  the  original  Fouchd  in  Tom  '^ylor's 
'Plot  and  Passion/  and  was  subsequently 
Mr.  Potter  in  the  'Still  Waters  run  deep' 
of  the  same  author.  He  was  seldom  long  at . 
any  theatre.  AtTarious  houses  accordi^ly 
he  played  Samoa  Legree  in  *  Uncle  Tom^ 
Cabin/ McCloBky  in  the  'Octoroon/  DanT 
P^otty  in  'litde  Emiy/  Captain  Cuttle 
in  *  Heart's  De%ht/A.  Hamday's  Tersipn  of 
'  Dombey  and  Son.'  This  last  character,  played 
at  the  Globe  17  Dec  187S,  served  for  his 
retnm  to  the  theatre  30  July  187a  Emery 
had  an  impetuous  tempOT.  wnnewhereabont 
1800  he  went  to  America,  but  retunied  at 
once  through  disa^freements  with  his  mana- 
gers. In  Austraba  also,  whither  towards 
the  close  of  his  life  he  proceeded,  he  was  not 
a  success.  Six  weeks  after  his  retnm  from 
Australia  he  died,  19  July  1881,  of  errsipelas 
at  King  William  Street,  Strand.  He  was 
in  1857  man^r  for  a  Aort  time  of  the 
Marylebone  Theatre.  In  addition  to  the 
houMs  mentioned  he  played  at  CoTcnt  Oar^ 
the  Princes^ti.  Haymazlrat,  and  Stan- 
Theatres.  Emery  was  a  striking,  a 
■tnmg,  and  a  picturesque  actor.  He  had  a 
manly  bearing  and  mucn  blunt  pathos.  £tis 
success  was  greatest  in  his  father's  line  of 
duvactera.  ^om  his  fiitther  also  he  inherited 
some  sldU  in  dianghtsmaash^ 

[Tallifl's  Drawhig  Boom  Table  Book ;  En  Al- 
nanaek;  Era  newspaper,  28  July  1881 ;  personal 
reccdleetions.]  J.  K. 

EMES,  JOHN  (jA  1785-1805),  engraver 
and  water-colour  painter,  is  best  known  by 
his  engraving  of  the  picture  by  James  Jefierys 
of  *  The  Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Batteries 
before  Gibraltar.'  The  etcning  for  this  is 
dated  1786,  and  as  it  was  pnbUBh«l  in  October 
1789  by  Emeaand  Elizabeth  WooUett,  widow 
of  the  celebrated  engraver,  it  is  possible  that 
it  may  have  been  b^n,  or  intended  to  have 


been  begun,  by  Woollett  himself.  Emes  was 
also  a  clever  water-colour  painter,  and  exe- 
cuted pleasing  tinted  drawings  of  views  in 
the  Lake  district  and  elsewhere,  some  of 
which  he  exhibited  at  the  Koval  Academy 
in  1790  and  1791.  There  are'three  wateiv 
colour  drawings  by  Emes  in  the  Print  Room 
at  the  British  Museum,  one  beii^  a  laxse 
drawing  representing  'The  Meeting  of  the 
Royal  Sodety  of  British  Archers  in  Gwer- 
sylt  Paric,  Drabigfashire ; '  the  figures  in  this 
are  drawn  by  R.  Smirke,  R.A.,  and  it  was 
afterwards  ennaved  in  aquatint  by  0.  Apoe- 
tool.  A  set  of  sixteen  views  of  tine  lakes  in 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  drawn  by 
J.  Smith  and  J.  Emes,  were  engraved  in  aqua- 
tint by  S.  Aiken  [q.  vj ;  these  were  incor- 
porated into  Wears  '  Guide  to  the  Lakes.' 
Emes  also  engraved  some  views  of  Dorset- 
shire. His  collection  of  prints  was  sold  on 
32  March  1810,  he  being  then  deceased. 

[Redgrave's  Diet,  of  Artists ;  Graves's  Diet,  of 
Arti8ts,1760-1880;Upcott'8EngliflhTopography; 
Sale  Catalogue  of  Emes's  Collection.]     L.  C. 

EBCES,  THOMAS  (d.  1707),  known  as 
'  the  prophet,'  was  an  impudent  quack  who 
practised  as  a  surgeon  among  tne  poorer 
classes.  In  the  hope  of  obtaining  notoriety* 
heaUied  himself  with  the  Camisar&  or  French 
prophets,  a  pack  of  crazy  enthusiasts  who 
scandalised  the  tovra  by  their  indecent  buf- 
fooneries. He  died  at  Old  Street  Square, 
London,  22  Dec.  1707,  and  was  buried  on 
Christmas^  day  in  Bunhill  Fields.  '  Under 
the  operation  of  the  Spirit '  his  brethren  were 
enabled  to  prophesy  that  he  would  rise  from 
his  grave  between  twelve  at  noon  and  six  in 
the  evening  of  26  May  1706,  No  '  cloathing ' 
was  to  be  loovided,  iw  risiiw  'pure  and  in- 
nocent,' it  wonld  not,  they  declared, '  be  es- 
teem'd  indeceni^  for  mm  to  walk  naked  onto 
his  habitation'  (Predietiont  the 
Haumg  the  Dead  Soefy  of  Mr.  T.  Emes,  4to, 
London,  1706  P).  Three  days  before  the 
pretended  resurrection  the  government,  fear- 
mg  disturbances,  and  to  prevent  any  tricks 
being  played,  placed  guardfi  at  the  grave  and 
about  the  cemetoy  (X.irTTKBLL,  Xelatum  *if 
State  Afairg,  1857,  vi.  807). 

Emeswrete:  1.  'A  Dialogue  between  Al- 
kali and  Acid  .  . .  wherein  a  late  pretended 
new  hypothesis,  asserting  Alkali  the  cause, 
and  Acid  the  cure  of  ail  diseases,  is  proved 
groundless  and  dangerous.  Being  a  speci- 
men of  the  immodest  self-applause,  shameful 
contempt,  and  abuse  of  all  phvucians,  gross 
nustaikes  and  great  inioranceoi  the  pretender 
John  Colbatch.  ByT.E.Chirargo-Hedicus/ 
8vo,  London,  1 698.  2. '  A  Letter  to  a  Gentle- 
man eonceming  AlkaU  and  Acid.  Being  an 
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answer  to  a  late  piece,  intituled  A  Letter  to 
a  Phyucian  ooncemiii^  Acid  and  Alkali.  To 
vhicn  is  added,  a  Specimen  of  a  new  Hypo- 
thesis for  the  sake  of  Lorers  of  Uedicme,' 
8to,  London,  1700.  3.  *  The  Atheist  toni'd 
Deist,  and  the  Deist  tum'd  Christian :  or,  the 
Reasonableness  and  Union  of  Natural  and  the 
Tme  Christian  Helicon,*  8to,  London,  1698. 

[0eiit.  Mag.  8rd  ser.  i.  S98;  Spinekaa's  The 
New  Fieteoders  to  Fropheey  examin'd,  &&,  in 
Dr.  George  Hickes'a  The  Spirib  of  Enthiuiasm 
Ifxoreised  (1709),  pp.  372,  873,  608,  fi09-S0.] 

G.  G. 

EMILY,  EDWARD,  MJ>.  (1617-1667), 
Harroian  orator,  was  the  third  son  of  Maxi- 
milian Emilj  of  Helmdon,  Northampton- 
shire, and  EUzabeth,  daughter  and  coheiress 
of  John  Waleston  of  Ruislip,  Middlesex,  and 
was  baptised  on  20  April  1617.  He  was  en- 
tered on  the  books  at  Leyden  on  8  Oct  1640, 
and  he  graduated  M.D.  on  10  Not.  following. 
On  36  June  1641  he  was  admitted  licentiate 
of  the  College  of  JMiywcians;  he  became  a 
candidate  on  23  Dec.  1643  and  a  fellow  on 
6  May  1647,  having  been  in  the  meantime 
incorporated  M  J),  at  Oxford,  being  described 
as  of  CJhriat  Church.  He  was  elected  Gnl- 
stonian  lecturer  in  1649,  treating  during  his 
course  no  less  learnedly  of  atoms  thui  of 
anatomy,  and  was  censor  of  the  collie  in 
1652  and  1603.  He  was  the  first  Harreian 
orator  in  1656,  and  ^re  great  offence  to  his 
colleagues  by  speaking  in  his  oration  with 
unseemly  rirulenoe  gainst  the  army  and 
the  existing  Commonwealth.  A  vote  of  cen- 
sure was  passed,  but,  on  his  affirming  that 
he  had  intended  no  harm^  and  the  tedinical 
portion  of  his  speech  being  found  of  high 
merity  the  censure  was  remored.  It  was 
determined,  howeTer,  that  in  ftiture  aU  Har- 
veiui  orations  should  be  handed  to  the  pre- 
sident and  censors  of  the  college  to  be  read 
and  approved  at  least  a  month  before  their 
delireiy.  Emily  was  senior  physician  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  practised  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  SilTer  Street.  He  died  on 
14  Nor.  1657,  aged  forty,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Olave's,  Silver  Street,  the 
funeral  being  attended  bv  a  large  concourse 
of  members  of  the  College  of  Fhysictans. 
Baldwin  Hamey  [q.  'v.']{Btutorum  abguot  R&- 
U^fuue,  MS.,  R.C.P.)  speala  of  him  in  terms  of 
high  praise,  declaring  that  timeonly' foiled  him 
to  besome  one  of  the  greatest  adornments  of 
his  profession.  HemaniedE^izabeth,daugh- 
ter  of  John  Millington  of  Wandsworth,  and 
by  her  he  had  an  only  son,  John,  who  be- 
came a  distinguished  merchant  in  the  city. 
Wood  {Fmti  Oxon.il.  94)  states  that  Emily 
*  in  1653  or  1663  held  up  his  hand  at  the 
bar,  at  an  assise  held  in  Oxford,  for  eoin- 


ing,  but  being  freed  went  to  London  and 
practised  his  foculty  in  the  parish  of  St 
OlaveV  He  gives,^  however,  no  authority 
for  his  allegation,  which  is  scazoely  con^stent 
with  the  foot  that  at  both  the  ^tes  he  men- 
tions Emily  held  the  high  oflBce  of  censor  of 
the  College  of  Fhysicians. 

gEuDk's  Coll.  of  Fhrs.  L  244;  Baker's  Hist. 
orthamptonBhira,  f.  820.]  A.  T. 

EMLYN,  SOLLOM  (1697-1764),  legal 
writer,8econd  eon  of  ThomasEmlyn  [q.T.],was 
bom  at  Dublin  (T.  Emt.th,  Work*,  i.  zx  et 
seqOi  where  his  fother  wte  at  the  time  settled, 
27  Dec  1697.  Hestudied  law,  entered  as  a 
student  at  Leyden  17  Sept.  1714,  became  a 
member  of  Lmcoln's  Inn,  and  rose  to  be  of 
great  reputation  as  a  chamber  counsel.  Em- 
lyn was  snxioos  for  reforms  of  the  law,  and 
very  forcibfy  pointed  out  the  defects  in  the 
system  as  ^en  practised.  He  remarks  in  1730 
on  the  'tedionsnees  and  delays '  of  civil  suits, 
'the  exorbitant  fees  to  counsel^  whereto  the 
coets  recovered  bear  no  proportion,'  the  over- 
great  'nicety  of  special  pleadings,*  the  scandal 
oftheecclesiastioil  courts.  In  criminal  law  he 


prisoners,  capital  punishment  for  trifling  of- 
fences, 'the  oppressions  and  extortions  tA 


gaolers,'  and  generaUy  the  bad  management 
of  fmols  (Preiaoe  to  StaU  TriaU).  £mlyii 
died  28  June  1754.  He  was  interred  in  BunluU 
Fields  burying-^und,  where  there  is  an 
inscription  to  ms  memory.  He  married  on 
10  Nov.  1729  Mary,  daughter  of  Rev.  William 
Woodhouse,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons : 
Thomas,  a  chancery  barrister,  who  died  in 
1796 ;  and  SoUom  {d.  1744). 

Emlyn  published :  1. '  Sir  Matthew  Halea's 
History  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,'  1736. 
2.  'Queries  relating  to  EUzabeth  Canning's 
Case,  with  Answers,'  1764.  He  also  edited 
the  second  edition  of  the  'State  Trials,' 

?rinted  with  a  jweftca  in  six  volumes  folio  in 
730,  and  an  ediUon  of  his  fother's  works, 
with  a  pre&tory  Inography  (4di  ed.  8  vols. 
1746). 

[Infbnnathui  eomrnimleatad  Ipv  Ttx,  Justin 
Simpson  of  Stamford ;  Faaeock's  Index  of  Lqr- 
deD  Students  (1883),  p.  33 ;  Geat.  Mag.  Jtuy 
1754,  p.  340 ;  Brit.  Mas.  Cat.  Add.  MS.  6210,  S.  94 
(formwly £ 64) ;  informatioD from ftunilrpapen 
suppfied  by  Bar.  A  Gofdon.]         F.  W-vr. 

EMLTN,  HENRY  (1729-1816),  archi- 
tect, resided  at  Windsor.  He  published  '  A 
Propoaition  for  a  new  Order  in  Architecture, 
with  rules  for  drawing  the  several  parts, 
foL  London,  1781  (2nd  and  Srd  editions, 
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1784) ;  tliis  consiBtetl '  of  a  shaft  that  at  one- 
third  of  its  height  divided  itself  into  two,  the 
capitals  having  oak  leaves  for  foliage,  with 
the  star  of  the  order  of  the  garter  between 
the  volutes/  He  introduced  this  order  (the 
point  of  division  being  covered  by  an  escutn 
cheon,  and  the  foliage  being  replaced  hj 
ostrich  plumes)  in  the  tetra-style  portico  at 
Beaumont  Lodge,  near  Windsor,  erected,  ex- 
cept part  of  the  west  wing,  by  him  for  Henry 
Griffiths  about  1785  (Nealb,  Views  o/Seat*, 
vol.  i.J,  and  in  the  porch  of  hia  own  house. 
George  III  confided  to  him  some  alterations 
in  St.  George's  Chapel,  'W  indsor,  which  wore 
executed  (1787-^1  entirely  after  his  de- 
eigna,  and  pTeeerred  a  due  hannonv  with  the 
original  work.  The  restoration  included 'the 
screen  to  the  choir,  executed  in  Coade'a  arti- 
l!ctal  stone,  with  the  organ  case,  the  altar, 
and  the  king's  and  additional  stalls.*  Emlyn 
was  elected  F.S.A.  25  June  1795  ([GocQii], 
Chromlog.  LUt  of  Soc.  Antiq.  p.  68).  He 
died  at  Windsor  10  Dec.  1815,  in  his  eighty- 
seventh  year,  and  was  buried  on  the  19th  m 
St.  Geoi^'s  Ohapel.  A  tablet  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  the  Bray  chantry. 

[Diet,  of  Arcbitectapo  (Architect.  Publ.  Soe.), 
iii.  41 ;  Gent.  Mng.  Ixzxv.  pt.  ii.  p.  673;  Red- 
graTe*B  Diet,  of  Aitiats  (1878),  p.  143 ;  GeorgiAD 
Era,  IT.  60S.]  O.  G. 

EMLYN^  THOMAS  (ieeS-1741),  first 
unitarian  mmiater  in  ESngland,  was  bom  at 
Stamford,  Lincolnshire,  S7  May  166S.  The 
register  of  St.  Michael's,  Stamford,  has  the 
entry  *  Jnne  11th,  Thomas,  son  of  Silvester 
Rnbling  and  Mildred  his  wife  baptz*.'  The 
family  surname,  which  is  spelled  in  thirteen 
different  wavR,  is  said  to  come  from  the 
tything  of  Embley,  in  the  parish  of  East 
Wellow,  Hampshire;  but  the  Embleys  or 
Emhlins  had  been  long  settled  as  yeomen  in 
the  parish  of  Tin  well,  Rutlandshire.  Silves- 
ter, who  originaUy  spelled  his  name  Emley, 
afterwards  Emlyn,  was  admitted  as  a  yeo- 
man to  scot  and  lot  in  Stamford,  38  Aug. 
1661.  He  became  a  mnnid|ttl  councillor  on 
26  Aug.  1663,  but  irae  removed  for  non- 
conformi^  on  29Aup.  1662.  ^nioughanon- 
confonnist,  and  '  indined  to  the  puritan  way,* 
he  was  a  churchman  in  practice,  and  intimate 
withRichardCumberiand  a631-1718)  [q.vj, 
then  (1667-91)  beneficed  m  Stamford.  He 
was  tnrice  married.  His  first  wife,  Kathe- 
rine,  was  buried  25  April  1658;  bis  second 
wife,  Agnes  (baptised  8  Nov.  1632),  sister 
of  the  poet  Dryden,  died  in  childbirth,  and 
was  buried  IS  Sept.  1660.  On  26  Dec.  1661 
he  married  Mildred  (died  SDec  1701),  daugh- 
ter of  John  Dering  of  Wicking,  in  Charing, 
Kent.   He  became  a  prosperous  sUopke^r, 


acquired  a  small  eetat«,  and  is  entered  aa 
'gentleman'  in  the  record  of  his  burial 
(15  March  1693).  th^  family  name  is  Btill 
preserved  in  Emblyn's  Fields,  Stamford. 

Thomas,  the  only  son  who  reached  man- 
hood, was  sent  in  his  twelfUi  year  (August 
1674)  to  a  boarding-school  at  Walcot,  Lin- 
colnsbire,  kept  by  an  ejected  minister  of 
foreign  birth,  George  Boheme,  younger  bro- 
ther of  Mauritius  Bohemus  [q.  v.]  Here  he 
attended  the  minist^  of  Ricnard  Brocklesby 
(1636-1714)  [q.  t.J  at  the  neighbouring 
church  of Folkingham ;  if  Brocklesby  preached 
as  he  wrote,  Emlyn  was  early  initiated  into 
strange  doctrine. 

Emlyn  was  placed  in  1678  at  the  academv 
of  an  ejected  minister,  Shuttlewoot!, 
then  held  in  secret  at  Solby,  near  Welford, 
Northamptonshire.  He  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  few  opportunities  for  reading*  presented 
by  his  tutor's  scanty  libra^,  and  paid  a  Tisit 
to  Cambridge,  wiiere  on  20  May  1679  he  was 
entered  (as  '  Thomas  Emlin ')  at  Emmanuel, 
of  which  Dr.  Holbech  was  then  master.  But 
he  never  came  into  residence,  and  remained 
with  Shuttlewood  till  1682.  In  August  of 
thatyear  he  was  transferred  to  the  a^emy 
of  Thomas  Doolittle  [a.  v.],  then  held  at 
Islington.  In  London  ne  acquired  a  distaste 
for  '  narrow  achemes  of  systematic  divinity.' 
He  preached  his  first  sennon  in  DooUtU^s 
meetin^hotue  on  19  Dec  1682. 

On  16  MaylBSSfae  became  cknnestie  chap- 
lain to  a  Presbyterian  led^,  the  widowed 
Countess  of  Donegall  (Letitia,  daughter  of 
8tr  William  HicW),  who  had  aLondon  house 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  From  her  windows 
he  witnessed  the  execution(18  July)  of  Lord 
William  BufiselL  Next  year  he  accompanied 
his  patroneea  to  Belfast,  and  continued  to  act 
as  her  du^lain  after  her  marriage  to  Sir 
William  Franklin.  The  presbyterian  con- 
gregation of  Belfast,  of  Scottish  origin,  had 
displeased  the  countess  by  the  removal  of  an 
English  minister  and  the  appointment  of 
Patrick  Adair  [q.  v.]  "With  this  body  Em- 
lyn held  no  communion.  He  attended  the 
palish  ehnreh  twice  a  day ;  when  he  macbed 
at  the  castle  in  the  erening,  thevioar,  Claudius 
Gilbert  [q.  v.]  came  to  hear  him.  Biriu^ 
Hackett  gave  him,  without  ordination  or  sub* 
acription,  a  preaching  license, '  facultatis  exer- 
cendfe gratia;'  he  wore  aclergyman's  habit, 
and  oicen  officiated  in  the  parish  church. 
FranWin  ofiered  him  a  living  on  his  estate 
in  the  west  of  England,  but  ne  objected  to 
the  terms  of  conformity.  His  engagement 
lasted  till  1688,  when  the  household  vran 
broken  up  by  'domestic  differences,'  as  well 
as  by  the  troubles  which  caused  many  pro- 
testant  families  to  huriy  from  Ireland.  It  ia 
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efftted  tbat  Emlyn  preached  with  *  pistols  in 
his  pocket.'  Orertures  were  made  to  him 
(1  May)  from  the  preebyterian  congregation 
of  Wood  Street,  Dublm,  for  whom  he  had 
once  preached.  In  reply,  Emlyn  disposed  of 
a  nunoor  that  he  was  *  intirely  addicted  to 
the  ehorch/  bat  declined  to  go  to  Dublin  on 
the  plea  of  bowneas  in  Bi^and. 

Li  the  antmm  of  IwB  be  Idt  BeUkst 
for  Ijondon.  Fkaeinff  tiuoogh  Liverpool,  he 
^leeebed  at  St.  NichoWs  for  Robert  Hunter, 
the  incumbent,  who  took  him  for  a  clei^- 
man,  as  he  stood  at  the  door  of  his  inn.  A 
second  sennon  at  LiTerpool  (in  August  or 
September,  jnst  after  Hunter's  death)  made 
the  parishioners  anxious  to  get  him  the  living. 
He  preached  in  other  parisa  churches  on  his 
w^,  and  reached  London  iu  December. 

In  May  1669  Emlyn  became  chaplain  to 
Sir  Robert  Rich  at  Rose  Hall,  near  Beccles, 
Suffolk.  Rich,  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  was 
a  leading  member  of  a  preebyterian  conrre- 

Etion  meeting  in  a  bom  in  Blue  Ancnor 
kue,  Lowestoft.  At  his  desire  Emlyn  mi- 
nistered at  Lowestoft  for  about  a  year  and  a 
hal^  without  accepting  any  pastoral  ehsi^. 
He  was  on  good  terms  with  John  Hudson, 
the  vicar,  and  took  his  people  to  charity  ser- 
mons in  the  parish  church.  Hewasintmute 
with  an  old  independent  minister,  William 
Bfanning,  ejectea  from  Middleton,  Suffolk, 
and  subsequently  preaching  at  his  own  li- 
censed house  in  Peasenhall.  William  Sher^ 
lock's  'Vindication'  of  the  Trinity  (1690) 
was  read  and  discussed  by  Emlyn  and  Man- 
ning, with  the  reeult  that  Manning  became 
aSocinian.  He  tried  to  caivert  Emlyn,  kee^ 
ing  up  a  correspondence  with  him  till  his 
death  (buried  16  Feb.  1711,  aged  80).  Em- 
Ini's  mind  was  not  ot  the  rationalistio  (nder. 
He  had  supplied  Baxter  with  drcnmstantial 
BftrratiTes  of  a  ^lost^twy  and  of  a  case  of 
witchcraft.  Ilbuun|^8  influence  Ivoiuht  him 
to  a  senu-Arian  position,  but  no  forthisr.  At 
what  date  he  thus  broke  with  established 
views  is  not  clear;  probably  not  till  1697, 
for  on  18  Jan.  1697-6  he  writes  to  Manniuf 
that  he  cannot  hope  to  retain  his  charge,  ana 
is  waiting  for '  a  air  occasion '  to  apeau  out. 

The  Dublin  inTitation  had  been  renewed 
on  23  Sept.  1690,  through  Nathaniel  Taylor 
of  Salters*  Hall,  and  accepted.  In  May  1691 
Emlyn  reaolied  Dublin,  and  was  ordained  as  | 
colleagne  to  Joseph  Boy8e[q.T.]  His  preach- 
ing was  popular,  avoimng  controverted  sub-  i 
iects,  but  puritanical  in  tone.  On40ct.]698j 
nedeliveredadiacovrse  before  thesocietiesfor  j 
the  reformation  of  manners,  in  whidi,  while  ! 
deprecating  Uie  'prosecuting  any  for  differ- 1 
ences  of  judgment  in  retigion,'he  strongly  ad- 1 
Toeated  aerere  measures  against  vios  and  pro- 


fanity, including  sabbath-breaking.  Among 
those  attracted  to  his  ministry  was  a  church- 
woman,  Esther  or  Hester,  younger  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  David  SoUom,  a  quondam 
Jewish  merchant,  who  had  purchasea(16May 
1678)  the  estate  Syddan  and  Woodstown 
in  the  barony  of  Slane,  co.  Meath.  She  had 
become,  in  her  twentieth  year,  the  widow  of 
BSchara  Oromleholme  Bury,  a  landed  pro- 
prietor near  Limmck,  who  left  her  a  good 
jointure  at  his  death  ^23  Nov.  1691 ).  Emlyu 
married  her  in  1694  (license  dated  10  July). 
On  13  Oct.  1701  she  died,  aged  29. 

The  'ffUT  occasion '  for  disclosing  his  views 
was  brought  about  by  the  suspicions  of  Dun- 
can Cumyng,  M.D.  (d.  8  Sept.  1724),  an  elder 
in  his  congr^ation  who  had  been  educated 
for  the  mimstry.  Cumyng  noticed  omissions 
in  Emlyn's  preaching,  and  interviewed  him 
with  Boyse  m  June  1702.  Emlyn  at  once 
owned  his  heresy  and  wished  to  resign  his 
charge.  Boyse  thought  the  matter  must  be 
laidwfore  the  Dublin  presbytery,  a  body 
formed  out  a  coalition  m  presb^erians  and 
independents.  The  mimsteEs  mimediately 
Ksofved  to  dismiss  Emlyn  and  silence  him ; 
subseq^nently,  at  the  instance  of  his  congre- 
gation, they  agreed  that  he  should  withdraw 
to  Englana  for  a  time,  but  not  preacK  To 
this  gsJling  condition  Emlyn  would  not  bind 
himself.  Next  day  he  left  for  London,  where 
he  found  £riends,  in  spite  of  angry  letters  from 
Dublin.  The  Dublin  divines  engaged  John 
Howe  to  talk  him  over,  but  without 
effect.  Emlyn  drew  up  and  printed  a  paper 
containing  his  '  case/  which  was  met  by  a 
reply  from  Dublin,  drafted  by  Boyse.  A  pri- 
vate letter  from  Boyse  (8  Sept.  1702'),  very 
kindly  written,  advised  Emlyn  to  seea  some 
other  engagement.  On  16  Sept,  at  Oork, 
the  Mnnster  presbytery  testified  against  his 
errors.  After  toi  weein'  absence  he  returned 
to  Dublin  to  settle  his  affairs,  sold  his  books, 
and  prepared  to  demut.  Before  doing  so  he 
put  to  press '  An  Humble  Inquiry  into  the 
Scripture  Account  of  Jesus  Christ.'  It  was 
printed  off,  and  the  dissenters  were  anxious 
to  hinder  it  from  getting  abroad.  Alarm  had 
been  excited  by  a  Socinian  tract, '  The  Scandal 
and  FoUy  of  the  Cross  removed '  (1699),  with 
which  Eonlyn  had  nothing  to  do,  thou^  it 
seems  to  have  been  reprinted  in  Dublin.  Two 
dissenters  on  the  grand  jury  were  eager  to 
meseut  the  '  Inquiry ; '  one  of  them,  Caleb 
Thomas,  a  baptist  deacon,  got  a  warrant  from 
Chief-justice  P^e  and  seized  the  author  with 
a  part  crif  the  imprescdon.  There  was  some 
demur  about  accepting  bail ;  the  attorney- 
general  (Boehford)  was  appealed  to  and  gave 
his  consent. 
At  the  end  of  Easter  term  1708  the  grand 
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iury  found  a  true  bill  against  him  for  pub- 
lishing a  blaephemous  libeL  The  trial  came 
on  in  the  queen's  bench  on  14  June.  Publi- 
cation was  not  proved,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  a  tract  '  fairly  and  temperately  written 
(Rbis)  to  support  the  chaive  of  blasphemy. 
But  the  two  primates  and  uiur  or  five  other 
bishops  had  seats  on  the  bench ;  Emlyn's 
counsel  were  browbeaten,  and  he  was  not 
permitted  to  speak  for  himself.  Pyne  in  charg- 
ing the  jury  told  them  '  if  they  acquit  ted  him 
my  lords  the  bishops  were  there ; '  the  de- 
liberations of  the  juiT  were  cut  short,  and 
they  brought  in  a  vermct  <ji(  guilty.  Emlyn 
was  conunitted  to  nud,  and  OKtered  to  be 
brought  up  on  the  loth  for  sentence.  In  the 
interim  the  foreman  of  the  jury  (Sir  Hum- 
phrey Jervis)  visited  him  to  express  sym- 
pathy, as  did  Wetenhall,  bishop  of  Kilmota. 
Kochford  was  for  placing  him  in  the  pillory, 
but  Boyse,  who  had  proved  his  own  ortho- 
doxT  in  an  answer  to  Emlyn's  'Inquiir/ 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  a  milder 
sentence,  and  got  Emlyn  to  address  a  suppli- 
catory letter  to  the  chief  justice.  On  the 
16th,  when  Emlyn  appeared,  the  solicitor- 
general  (Brodrick)  moved  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  retract,  but  this  he  would  not 
do.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment, to  be  extended  until  he  had  paid  a 
fine  of  IfiOOL  and  found  Beouiity  for  good 
behaviour  during  life.  Hoadly  thnssunuup 
the  caae:  'The  nonomformists  acouded  him, 
the  conformists  condemned  him,  the  secular 
power  was  caUed  in,  and  the  eanae  ended  in 
an  imprisraunent  and  a  very  great  fine,  two 
methods  of  oonvictioi  of  whidi  the  gospel  ts 
silent.* 

Emlyn  was  at  first  allowed  to  remiun  a 
prisoner  in  the  sub-sheriff's  house  at  his  own 
cost.  On  6  Oct.  the  chief  justice  ordered 
his  removal  to  the  comm<m  gaol,  where  he 
lay  five  weelis,  in  a  close  room  with  five 
others,  till  his  health  failed.  On  petition  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Marahalsea  by  habeas 
corpus.  Here  he  '  hired  a  pretty  laige  room' 
to  himself  and  preached  on  Sundays  to  the 
debtors  and  a  few  of  '  the  lower  sort'  of  his 
Wood  Street  fiock.  He  emplc^ed  himself  in 
writing  a  couple  of  treatisee,  uid  publiahinff 
the  funeral  sermon  which  he  had  pxeacbM 
on  the  death  of  his  wife,  l^one  of  his  dis- 
senting brethren  came  near  him  exceptBoyee, 
who  made  repeated  attempts  to  obtain  a  re- 
duction of  his  fine.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  clerical  petition  for  a  grant  of  it,  to 
rebuild  a  parish  church,  and  a  petition  from 
Trinity  College  to  apply  it  in  additions  and 
repairs.  At  length  one  of  his  friends,  Thomas 
Medlicote,  got  the  ear  of  Ormonde,  the  lord- 
Ueutanantj  and  the  fine  was  reduced  to  70/. 


Yet  the  primate  of  Armagh  (Karcissus  Marsh) 
demanded,  as  queen's  almoner,  a  shilling  in 
the  pound  of  the  original  fine,  and  was  not 
'  easily  satisfied  with  20/.,  which  was  pud  in 
addition  to  the  70/.   Emlyn  was  released  on 
^  Saturday,21Julyl706.  Nextdayhe preached 
■  afarewell  sermon  ("printed  WorKe,w..  llBsq.) 
to  the  debtors  discliarged  with  him  by  an  act 
!  of  grace.  Immediately  before  his  release  the 
,  Ulster  general  synod  (June  1705)  for  the  first 
I  time  made  subscription  to  the  Westminster 
!  Confessionimperativeuponall entrants tothe 
ministry.   On  the  oth^  hand,  the  spirit  of 
theological  inquiiy  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
'  ministers'dubjknownasthe'BelfastSociety' 
(1706),  which  ultimately  became  the  parent 
of  the  noo-subscribing  body.  Emlyn  usualfy 
visited  Ireland  at  intervals  of  two  or  thret 
years,  and  found  '  the  odium  of  his  opinions 
Wuining  to  wear  off  apace.* 

He  fixed  his  permanent  abode  in  London. 
A  small  congregation  of  his  sympathisers 
i  collected  at  Cutlers'  Hall,  formerly  occupied 
by  Thomas  Beverley, '  the  prophet.'  Leslie, 
the  nonjuror,  protested  TehemenUy  against 
j  the  toleration  of  this  new  sect  Complaint 
I  was  made  to  Archbishop  Tenison  by  franeis 
I  Hi^ins,  a  Dublin  clergyman,  but  Tenison 
woiUd  not  interfere.  In  June  1711  the  lower 
houae  of  convocation  represented  to  the  queen 
'  that  weekljr  sermons  were  pieached  in  de- 
I  &noe  of  unitarian  ^rindples.   After  a  few 
years  the  eongr^tion  £ed  out,  and  Emlyn 
found  all  pulpits  closed  against  him  exc^ 
at  the  general  baptist  church  in  the  Barbi- 
can (Iraul's  AU^),  for  whose  ministera, 
D.D.  [q.  T.J,  and  Jose;^  Buy 
once  or  twice, 
.ty  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
Emlyn  in  his  'Previous  Question'  (1710) 
had  made  a  radical  onslaught  on  baptism. 
At  length  in  1726,  on  the  death  of  the  Exetw 
heretic,  James  Peirce  [q.  v.],  his  people  looked 
towards  Kmlyn  as  his  suocesaor.   But  age 
was  creeping  over  him,  and  he  would  not 
entertain  the  proposaL 

"With  the  doubtful  axoeption  of  John 
Coomr  at  Cheltenham  (d.  1682)  Emlyn  was 
the  first  preacher  who  described  himself  as 
a  unitarian,  a  term  introduced  Thomas 
Firmin  [q.  v.]  He  maintains^  however,  that 
he  '  never  once '  preached  imitarianism,  ad- 
vocating his  theology  only  through  the  press. 
His  treatises  are,  as  he  says, '  dry  specula- 
tions,' but  his  controversy  with  David  Mar- 
tin of  Utrecht,  on  the  authenticity  of  1  John 
V.  7,  has  still  some  interest.  Whiston  revered 
him  as  '  the  first  and  principal  confessor '  of 
'  old  Christianity.'  He  was  chairman  at  the 
weekly  meetinira  of  Whiston's  '  Society  for 
Promoting  Primitive  Christianity '  (started 
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1716)  from  4  Jon.  to  28  Jane  1717  (the 
final  meeting).  Robert  Cannon  f  q.  t  j  intro- 
duced him  to  Samuel  Clarke  (167&-1729) 
[q.  t.X  with  whom  he  became  intimate.  In 
l/Sl  ne  wrote  some  *  Memoirs '  of  Clarke, 
chiefly  dealing  with  his  opinions  as  brought 
out  in  conversation. 

Emlyn's' Meditations 'and  his  manuscript 
remains  convey  the  impression  of  strong  do- 
mestic affections  and  unaffected  piety.  He 
lived  at  Islington,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
communion  at  the  parish  church  imtil  Stone- 
house,  the  rector,  excluded  him.  Emlyn 
wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  London  (Qibsou)  de- 
siring leadniiflsion,  but  without  effect.  After 
1739  he  lenurred  to  Hackney.  A  curious 
storf  is  told  by  ArchbiahopSecker  of  Emlyn's 
paymg  a  visit  to  Matthew  Heniy  at  Hackney, 
and  taking  up  his  hat  and  gloTes  on  hearing 
what  he  considered  cant. 

Gradually  disabled  bv  annual  returns  oi 
gout,  Emlyn  succumbed  to  a  feverish  attack 
on  30  July  1741.  He  was  buried  on  8  Aug. 
in  Bunhill  Fields ;  the  inscribed  tombstone 
has  disappeared ;  the  epitaph  is  given  in  the 
'  Memoirs'  by  his  son,  and  (with  slight  varia- 
tions) in  the  commonplace  book  mentioned 
below.  James  Foster  preached  the  funeral 
sermon  on  16  Aug. 

Emlyn's  will,  dated  6  Sept.  1739,  contuns 
few  legacies,  and  the  residue  of  his  small 
property  he  left  to  his  sole  surviving  son. 
Solum  [g.  v.],  who  had  ah%ady,  on  his 
mother's  death,  come  in  for  her  estate.  His 
eldest  son  had  died  very  young  in  August  or 
Snrtember  1701. 

Tlie  pOTtrait  of  Emlyn  by  Bighmore  came 
into  wb  possession  of  the  Streatfeild  family 
(to  whom  Emlyn's  grandson  left  pn^ierty), 
and  for  nearly  fifty  years  lay  in  a  loit  over 
offices  at  Limpsfield,  Surrey.  When  it  came 
to  light  again  ^1843)  it  was  in  a  v^  bad 
state,  and  nothing  is  now  known  of  it.  It 
waB  engraved  by  van  der  Gucht:  the  ori- 
ginal plate  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  H. 
Linwood  Strong. 

Emlyn's  *  "Works '  were  coEected  by  his  son 
in  1746,  3  vols.  8vo,  called  the  '  fourth  edi- 
tion,' but  this  refers  only  to. the  included 
'Collection  of  Tracts'  (1719,  8vo;  1731, 
2  vols.  Svo;  1743^  vols.  Svo).  His  first 
publication  was  l.'l%e  Siippression  of  Public 
Vice,'  Dublin,  1698,  Svo  (sermon  on  1  Sam. 
ii.  30 ;  see  above).    Among  his  other  pieces 

are:  2.  '  The  Case  of  Mr.  E  in  relation 

to  the  Difference  between  him  and  some  Dis- 
senting Ministers  of  the  City  of  Dublin/ &c., 
London  [August]  1702,  4to,  Dublin,  1703. 
3.  '  An  Humble  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture 
Account  of  Jesus  Cnrist,'  &c,  4to,  Dublin, 
1702  (anon.;  the  printer^  Laurence,  swore 


'he  knew  not  whose  writing  it  was*).  4 'A 
Vindication  of  the  Worship  of  the  Lord  Jesns 
Christ,  on  Unitarian  Prmc^es,'  &c.,  4t(k 
1706  (anon.;  written  1704).    6.  'General 
Remarks  on  Mr.  Boyse's  Vindication  of  the 
True  Duty  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,'  &c. 
(written  1704;  sent  to  England  and  mis* 
laid  ;  first  printed  in  *  Works ').    6.  '  Re- 
marks on  Mr.  Charles  Leslie's  first  Dialogue,' 
&c.,  4to,  1708  (anon. ;  in  this,  anticipating 
Clarke,  he  cal^  himself  'a  true  scnptur^ 
Irinitarian ; '  he  wrote  two  other  tracts  against 
Leslie  in  the  same  year).   7,  *  The  Previous 
Question  to  ths  Several  Questions  about .  . . 
Baptism,'  &c.,  4to,  1710  (anon. ;  answered 
W  Grantham  JOlingworth  [g.  v.  j  and  Caleb 
^^^^^■''■^     T*])   3-  '  ^        Inqnixy  into 
the  Original  Authoritv  of  that  Text,  I  John 
I  V.  7,'  &C.,  Svo,  1715  (the  controveniy  with 
I  Martin  lasted  till  1722 ;  each  wrote  three 
'  pieces).   9.  '  A  True  Narrative  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings .  .  .  against  Mr.  Thomas  Emlyn; 
I  and  of  nis  Prosecution,'  &c.,  8vo,  1719  (dated 
September  1718);  latest  edition  12mo,  1829. 
10.  *  Sermons,'  Svo,  1742  (with  new  title- 
page,  forms  vol.  iii.  of '  Works ').    11.  *  Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  and  Sentiments  of  the 
'  Reverend  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke '  (written  1731 ; 
first  printed  in  '  Works ').   Also  controver- 
sial tracts  against  WiUts  (1706),  Sherlock 
;  (1707),  Bennet  (1718),  Tong  and  others 
I  (1719j,TroB8e(1719),andWat«rUnd(1731). 
In.  1823  Jared  ^rks  published  at  Boston, 
\  n.S.,  a  selection  from  Emlyn's  wcvks,  witii 
,  memoir.  Answers  to  Emlyn's  positions  were 
furnished  by  StephenNye  (1715),  J. Abbadie 
rQ.v.](1719),C.  Alexander(179lj,andAAron 
I  Burr,  presidrait  of  the  coll^  in  New  Jersey 
I  (1791),  on  occasion  of  an  American  edition 
j  (1790jofextractsfromthe'HumbleInquiry.' 
I    In  Dr.  Williams's  library,  Grafton  Street, 
I  Gower  Street,  London,  is  a  small  manuscript 
volume,  originally  the  note-book  of  some  un- 
,  known  pupU  of  Doolittle's  academy,  and  used 
by  Emlyn  and  his  son  Sollom  as  a  kind  of 
commonplace  book;  it  had  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  Colonel  Clement  W.  Strong  (d. 
1869).   Portions  of  Emlyn's  oorrespondence 
with  Manning  (1703-10)  were  preserved  by 
the  greatrgrandson  of  the  latter,  WiUiam 
Manning  (tf.  1825)  of  Ormesby,  Norfolk,  and 
were  prm.ted  in  the  '  Montluy  Repository,' 
1817,  p.  387  sq.,  1825,  p.  706  sq.,  1826,  ifp.  83 
sq.,  87  sq.,  208  sq.,  333  sq.;  ^e  originals, 
which  passed  into  the  han<k  of  the  Bav. 
H.  R.  Bowles  of  Great  Yarmouth  (dL  1  Jan. 
1830),  have  since  disappeared. 

[Emlyn's  works,  letters,  and  commonpla'-e 
book,  above;  Foster's  funeral  sermon,  1741; 
Memoirs  by  Sollom  Emlyn,  prefixed  to  Works, 
also  separately,  1746  Biog-  Brit.  (Eippis),  1793, 
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gives  no  new  particiilais ;  Wallacd's  Antitria. 
Biog.  1860,  iii.603sq.  i8beeter(flMal»p.4968q.); 
Baxter's  Certainty  of  the  World  of  Spirits,  1691 
(sditiai  trf  1834),  ^  8S  n..  8S  sq. ;  Steele's  Ae- 
eonnt  of  the  State  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Beli- 
gion,  17IS,  pref.  (see  Hoadly's  Wraks,  1778,  i. 
637);  WbiBton'a  Mem.  of  Clarke,  1741,  p.  66; 
Whistoa'a  MenunrB,  1753,  pp.  121,216, 818,  &&; 
Tonlmin's  Hist.  View,  1814,  p.  288;  Seeker's 
Ijetterato  John  Fox  in  ifonthljBepositoi;,  1821, 
p.  671 ;  Christian  Moderator,  1827.  p.  69,  tec 
(OMrected  hj  Campbell^  maonscript  Sketches  of 
theHiBt.ofFreeb7teriaDS  inlretana.lSOSJ;  Arm- 
stzoDg's  Appendix  to  Martinean's  Ordination  Ser- 
vice, 1 829,  p.  70 ;  Bead's  Hist.  Fresb.  Ch.  in  Ireland 
(Killen),  1867,  ii.  476;  BroWs  Hist  Cong. 
Norf.  and  Soff.  1877,  p.  628sq.;  HieBdiqaary, 
zvt.  76,  jce.  (givee  extracts  from  varicns  parish 
ngiBtais,!:^  Justin  Simpson);  FieUut'sE^Tacts 
ftomIivetpoolHiioidpuAiauT«B,1888-6;Hi8L 
Hem.  Fixit  Pnab.  Oh.  Belfast,  1887,  p.  108 ;  ex- 
tracts from  marriage  and  bi^smal  renters  of 
St.  Michael's,  Stamford,  per  the  Bev.  H.  Mac- 
doogall ;  registers  of  E^mannd  College,  Cam- 
bri(^,  per  the  Bev.  Q.  Phear,  DJ>.,  Master; 
rarish  register  of  I^Testoft,  per  the  rector ;  Irish 
Beeord  Bolls,Cba8.  n,  2.44,  and  oiarriu;e  license^ 
Dablin  Prerogative  Oonrt,  per  ^  Bernard 
Bnrke ;  Gmlyn's  vill  and  other  family  papers, 
kindly  laid  before  the  present  writer  by  Uifl  late 
H.  L.  Strong,  eaq. ;  letter  (7  Feb.  1848)  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Streatfeild,  per  0-.  Strong,  VLD. ; 
information  ftom  the  Bev.  0.  W.  Empson,  Wal- 
low, Hampshire,  the  Bev.  J.  O.  Bnrton,  Beirdlay, 
Worcestershire,  and  Joe^  FhiUipe,  esq.,  Stam- 
ford.] A-  <J. 

EMMA  {d.  1062),  called  MLKtrv,  queen, 
the  daughter  of  Richard  the  Fearless,  duke 
of  Uie  Normans,  by  Gnnnor,  and  legitimated 
by  the  doke's  subsequent  marriage  with  her 
moUier  (Will,  ot  JuioteBB,  viiL  e.  8^  is  aaid 
to  have  been  accomplished  undbeaatinil,  and 
is  called  the  'gem  of  the  Nwmana'  (Hbhst 
or  HmrrnraiwiT,  p.  762).  She  was  married 
to  King  Ethelred  [q.  v.]  or  ^th^red  the  Un- 
readrinlOOS.  This  marriu^mrepaxedthe way 
forwefuture  conqueBtof  England  by  theNoT- 
mans,  and  was  held  togiTC  the  conqneroreome 
right  to  the  crown  p.  761;  iVornum  Con- 
gueet,  i.  8S2  sq.)  She  arrived  in  England  in 
Lent,  and  adopted  the  English  name  .^Ifgifu, 
by  which  she  is  generally  designated  in  the  at- 
testations of  charters,  though  she  is  also  called 
Emma,  and  sometimes  by  both  names  (Flor. 
Wio.  i.  156;  A.-8.  Chwi.,  Canterbury,  sub 
an.  1018;  Chdtx.Dipl.  719,  72889.)  Win- 
chester and  other  cities  and  jurisdictions,  or 
rather  the  profits  of  them,  were  assigned  her 
as  her  'mominff  ^ft.'  Among  tiiese  was 
Exeter,  where  sne  appointed  as  hw  reeve  a 
Frendunan,  or  Norman,  named  Hii(^,  who 
betrayed  the  cityto  the  Danes.  Hermarriage 
witli  ifithelred  was  certainly  not  a  happy  on^ 


and  the  king  is  said  to  have  been  unfaithfol 
to  her.  She  bore  him  two  sons,  Eadwaid, 
called  the  Confessor,  and  ^fred  [q,  v.] 
When  Sweyn  conquered  England  in  lOlS 
she  tookrefiwewithher  brother  ,Dnke  Richard 
the  (Jood.  She  was  attended  in  her  flight 
by  Ml^im,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  and  ap- 
pears to  hare  left  her  sons  in  Ew^and,  and 
to  have  been  joined  by  them  in  Normandy 
(A.-8.  Citron,  sub  an.  lOlS).  After  the 
death  of  Sweyn  she  probably  returned  to 
England  with  her  hnaband,  who  died  23  April 
1016.  She  is  said  to  have  defended  London 
when  it  was  beaiwed  by  Onat  in  the  May  of 
that  year  [see  un^r  CAinTTE].  In  July  1017 
she  was  married  to  Cnnt^  after  having  ob- 
tained hifl  assent  to  her  stipulation  that  the 
kingdom  should  descend  to  her  son  h^  him 
should  she  bear  him  one  (^Ene.  JSmmaf  u.  16). 
She  is  said  to  have  extended  the  dislike  slie 
felt  towarda  her  English  hnsband  to  the  sona 
she  had  frjr  him  (Qetta  Begum,  ii.  196) ;  she 
was  mnen  attadied  to  Onnt,  and  evidently 
wished  that  her  English  mamage  should  as 
hi  as  poauble  be  forgotten.  Indeed  heir 
moomiut,  wfaen  speaking  of  her  maniage 
wiih  Ontit,  goes  so  £ur  as  to  call  her  'virgo.' 
Like  her  Duiish  husband  she  gave  many  gifts 
to  monasteries,  and  .especialfy  enriched  tJie 
Old  Minster  at  Winchester.  She  and  her 
little  son  Harthacnut,  whom  she  bore  to  Cnut, 
were  present  at  the  translation  of  Archbtshop 
^Ifheah  in  1038,  and  she  is  said,  on  exceed- 
ingly doubtful  authority,  to  have  joined  her 
brother  Richard  in  mediating  between  her 
husband  and  Malcolm  of  Scotland  (Rudolf 
Olabeb,  a  2).  When  Onnt  died  in  1036 
she  and  Earl  Qodwine  strove  to  procure  the 
kingship  tat  her  son  Harthacnut,  who  was 
then  in  DenmariL  Harold,  one  of  Onut's 
sons  by  an  earlier  amnection,  opposed  them, 
and  caused  all  Emma's  treasures  at  Win- 
chester to  be  seized,  ^e  kingdom  was  dn 
vided;  Harold  became  Hng  north  of  the 
Thames,  while  Harthacnut  was  acknowledged 
in  Wessex,  and  as  he  remained  absent  Kmrna 
and  Earl  Qodwine  ruled  for  him.  Cnut's 
housecarls  were  fiuthfiil  to  his  widow  (^.-g. 
C%7wi.,PeteTborough,  sub.  arm.  10S6).  When 
one  or  both  of  her  sons  1^  .iEthdred  attempted 
to  gain  the  kingdom  in  1086,  Emma  appears 
to  nave  faroarod  their  enterprise.  .^Mfred 
was  on  his  way  to  Winchester  to  see  her 
when  he  was  set  upon  by  hia  enemies,  and 
when  she  heard  of  his  &te  she  sent  Eadward, 
who  is  sdd  to  have  been  with  her,  back  to 
Normandy  {A.-^  CKron., Abingdonand Wi^ 
cester;  IxoB.  Wis.  L  196).  The  foolish  le- 
gend that  accuses  her  of  oompUeity  in  the 
murder  of  iElfred  and  <^  an  attempt  to  pcoson 
Eadwud  is  not  worth  diaoussi<a  (jAmu 
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Wint&n.  ii.  17,  22;  Bromptoit,  col.  934  Bq.; 
2forman  Conqueat,  i.  544),  The  author  of 
the  '  Encomium  Einmse,'  who  wrote  for  the 
queen's  gratification,  and  who  accordingly 
ignores  her  earlier  marriage  altt^ther,  and 
speaks  of  the  nthelings  as  if  the^  were  her 
sons  bj  Cnnt,  says  that  Harold,  m  order  to 
get  them  into  his  power,  wrote  a  letter  to 
them  in  their  mother's  name,  complaining 
that  she  was  deprived  of  power,  and  request- 
ing that  one  of  than  would  come  otot  secretly 
and  sivB  her  advice  (-fiRe*  Emmea,  iii.  8). 
That  her&vourite  wm  Harthaenut  was  nomi- 
nally king  in  Wessex,  that  Ck>dwine  had  been 
in  faronr  of  his  candidature,  and  that  she  was 
acting  as  levent  for  him,  are  not  facta  that 
make  It  nnlikely  that  Emma  should  have  been 
anxious  for  the  success  of  the  eethelings. 
Her  power  was  rapidly  passing  away,  for 
people  became  impatient  oi  Harthacnnrs  pro- 
longed absence;  she  saw  the  cause  of  her 
enemy_  Harold  daily  gaining  ^und;  Earl 
Qodwine  waa  probably  already  mclined  to  go 
over  to  his  side,  and,  whether  the  story  of 
Ute  fo^ed  letter  is  true  or  not,  the  letter  as 
we  have  it  probably  eta  tee  no  more  than  the 
truth  as  r^uds  the  decay  of  her  authority 
^fbr  a  different  view  see  aorman  Ckmt/uest, 
I.  663).  In  the  course  of  the  next  year  Wes- 
sex accepted  Harold  as  king,  and  forsook 
Harthacnnt,  and  before  the  winter  Emma 
was  bonidied  '  without  anv  mercy,'  words 
which  may  perhaps  imply  that  no  time  was 
allowed  herto  collect  her  goods(^-5.  C^ron., 
Worcester).  She  sought  shelter  at  the  court 
of  Baldwin  V,  count  of  Flanders,  the  son  of 
one  of  her  nieces,  a  daughter  of  Ridiard  the 
Qood,  and  the  husband  of  Adela,  who  had 
been  betrothed  to  her  nephew  Richard  m. 
He  received  her  hoepitably,  and  maintained 
her  at  Bruges  (tb.;  Ene.  Enrna,  iii.  7).  She 
is  said  to  Dave  sent  messenffers  to  her  son 
Eadward  asking  him  to  help  her,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  story  Eadward,  though  he  Tiuted 
bff,  declared  that  he  could  do  nothing  for 
her.  After  he  had  returned  to  Normandy 
she  is  said  to  have  applied  to  Harthacnut, 
who  certainly  in  10S9  prepued  %o  assert  his 
claim  to  the  English  thitme,  sailed  with  a 
few  ships  to  Flanders,  and  remained  with  her 
during  the  winter  {Enc.  Emma,  iii.  8  so.)  In 
June  1040,  after  the  death  of  Harold,  she 
returned  to  England  with  Harthacnut,  and 
appears  to  have  held  a  position  of  considerable 
influence  during  his  short  reign  {HittSamea. 
p.  161).  One  of  the  earliest  acta  of  Eadward 
after  he  became  king  was  to  despoil  her  of 
her  wealth.  In  November  1018  he  rode  from 
Gloucester,  where  he  seems  to  haTO  beenhold- 
in^  Bomeconncil,  in  company  withEazlsGtod- 
wiiie,Leafrii^  aad  Siwani,  appeared  snddenly 


at  Winchester,  and  seized  all  her  treasure, 
'  because  she  had  done  less  for  him  than  he 
would  both  before  he  became  king  and  also 
since*  {A.-S.  Chnm.,  Worcester),  whatever 
the  exact  cause  may  have  been  for  this  act, 
it  seems  to  prove  that  the  relations  between 
her  and  Eadward  were  not  such  as  would 
make  it  probable  that  she  had  applied  to  him 
foe  help  Wore  she  sent  to  Hartnacnut.  As 
the  Bttxure  of  her  goods  was  approved  ^the 
three  great  earls,it  is  not  unlikely  tbat,fiutliful 
to  her  old  feeliiigs  in  fbroor  ot  the  Danish 
line,  she  had  countenanced  the  partisans  of 
Sweyn  <rfDraimark  {Nmman  Conguett,  a. 
68-62).  Enou^  was  left  her  tor  her  main- 
tenance, and  she  w«s  ordered  to  live  quietly 
at  Winchester,  when  the  old  palace  was  in 
the  Conquerors  reign  still  Called  her  house 
{ib.  iv.  w  ».)  After  her  di^praoe  she  took 
no  active  part  in  pubUc  affairs,  though,  as  in 
1044  she  witneesed  two  of  her  son's  charters 
with  reference  to  the  church  of  Winchester 
{Codex.  Dipl.  774,  776),  some  reconciliation 
probably  took  place  between  them.  The  le- 
gend that  she  was  accused  of  unchastity,  and 
cleared  herself  by  the  ordeal  of  hot  iron,  has 
no  foui^vtiou  ca  fact  ^t  appears  in  Ann. 
Wmtm.  iL  21,  and  BBOHnov,  coL  941,  and 
is  fully  examined  in  Norman  Conquest,  ii. 
36880.}  She  died  on  6  March  1062,  and  was 
burled  by  her  husband  Gnnt  in  the  Old  Min- 
ster at  Winchester  (1051,  A.^S.  C%n>n.,Abing- 
don,  1052,  Worcester). 

[Anrio-Saxon  Chron.;  Florence  of  Worcflster 
(Ed  gl.  Hist.  Soc.)i  EDcomium  Emmse,  Ferts ;  Wil- 
liam of  Jamiieee,  Duchesoft ;  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon,  Mod.  HisL  Brit. ;  Williun  of  Malmes- 
bnry,  G«eta  Regnm  (Engl.  Hiat.  Soc.);  Hist. 
Bameaieans  {Solia  Ser.);  Ann.  Winton.,  Ann. 
Mimartifi  (HoUs  Ser.);  Brompton,  Twysdea; 
Ftaeman'k  Norman  Oonqoeat,  v«s.  i.  ii^ 

EMMET,  OHRISTOFHEB  TEMPLE 
(1761-1788).  barrister,  eldest  son  of  Robert 
fSmmet,  MJ).,  and  elder  brother  of  Thomas 

Addis  and  Bobert  Emmet  [q.  v.],  was  bom 
at  Cork  in  1761.  He  entered  the  univereity 
of  Dublin  in  1776,  and  obtained  a  scholar* 
ship  there  in  1778.  He  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  Ireland  in  1781,  and  in  that  year  he 
married  Anne  Western  Temple,  daughter  of 
Robert  Temple,  an  American  loyalist  who 
had  settled  in  Ireland.  Emmet  attained  emi- 
nence as  an  advocate ;  he  possessed  a  highly 
poetical  imac^ation,  remarkably  retentive 
memory,  and  a  vast  amount  of  acquired 
knowledge  of  law,  divinity,  and  literature. 
Under  the  chancellorship  of  Lord  Lifford^ 
Emmet  was  adTanoed  to  the  rank  of  kin^s 
counsel  in  1787.  His  death  occurred  in 
February  1788,  wUle  he  was  oa  cticuit  in 
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the  BOuth  of  Irehmd,  and  his  widow  died  in 
the  following  NoTenaber.  The  only  known 
writings  of  Emmet  are  a  short  poem  on  the 
m^le  and  other  trees,  and  an  allegory  of 
Uurty^two  stanzu  of  four  lines  each,  entitled 
'  The  Deene.*  The  latter  was  written  during 
the  administraticai  of,  and  inscribed  to,  the 
Earl  of  Buckiz^hamshire,  viceroy  of  Ireland 
from  1777  to  1780.  In  these  verses  the 
author  predicted  that  the  future  eminence  of 
England  would  be  imperilled  if  she  delayed 
to  act  Justly  towards  Ireland  by  annulling 
harsh  uws,  and  by  remoTing  the  enactments 
which  prohibited  commerce  between  the  Irish 
and  America,  which  he  styled '  the  growing 
western  world.' 

[B.  R.  Madden's  United  Irishmen,  1860;  Life 
of  Qrattan,  vol.  iv.  (1840) ;  mamucripts  of  Hon. 
Society  of  King's  Inns,  Dublin ;  Hibernian  Maga- 
Eine,  1788;  CoUeetion  of  FOems,  1789-90.1 

J.  T.  O. 

EMMET,ROBERT  (1778-1803}JTnited 
Irishman,  third  and  youngest  aon  of  Dr.  Ro- 
bert Emmet,  physician  to  the  viceroy  in  Ire- 
Land,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1778.  After 
being  educated  at  aereral  ^vate  schoola  in 
Dubun,  he  entered  Trinity  College  on  7  Oct. 
1793,and  greatly  distinguished  Himself  there 
by  winningprizes  and  by  his  eloquence  in  the 
HietoricalSociety.  A  fellow  student,  Thomas 
Moore,  the  poet,  describes  his  oratory  as  of 
the  loftieat  and  most  stirring  character.  His 
poIiUcs  were,  as  mufbt  have  been  expected 
m»u  the  brother  of  Thomaa  Addis  Emmet 
[q.  T.3,  violently  nationalist,  but  his  ^uth 
prevented  him  m>m  having  any  weight  m  the 
councils  of  the  society  of  United  Lrishmen. 
He  was,  however,  one  of  the  leaders  of  that 
party  among  the  students  of  Trinity  College, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  nineteen  ringleaders 
pointed  out  to  Lord  Clare  and  Dr.  Duigenan 
during  their  &mous  visitation  held  in  Fe- 
bruary 1798,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
extent  of  the  sympathT  exhibited  by  the 
students  for  the  Unitea  Irishmen.  '\\^en 
summoned  before  the  visitors,  Emmet  took 
his  name  off  the  college  books.  This  turn  of 
events  put  an  end  to  nis  thoughts  of  a  pro- 
fessional career,  but  he  continued  to  take 
the  keenest  interest  in  politic^  and  in  1800 
Tinted  his  brother,  a  prisoner  at  Fort  St. 
Geom,  and  discussed  with  him  the  expedi- 
ency of  a  rising  in  Ireland.  He  then  tra- 
velled on  the  continent,  visiting  Belgium, 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Spain ;  he  met  his 
brother  after  lus  release  at  Brussels  and 
studied  books  on  military  science.  In  1803 
he  had  interviews  with  Is^apoleon  and  Talley- 
rand. The  former  promised  to  secure  Irish 
independency  but  Emmet  doubted  his  sin- 


cerity. Emmet  returned  to  Dublin  in  Oc- 
tober 1802  with  his  mind  made  up  on  the 
subject.  He  had  no  combined  plan  like  that 
oftne  United  Irishmen  of  1708;  hehadlittle 
hope  of  military  help  &om  France,  although 
Napoleon  had  promised  to  invade  England 
in  August  1803;  he  seems  indeed  to  nave 
laid  his  plans  without  expecting  them  to  be 
successful.  He  had  3,000/.  of  his  own,  and 
1,400/.  was  advanced  him  by  a  Mr.  Long,  and 
with  tbiia  money  he  purchased  a  few  stand 
of  arms,  forged  pikes,  and  coUected  a  few  de- 
sperate or  ignorant  con^irators.  His  father's 
death  in  December  1802  gave  increased  op- 
portunities for  pursuing  his  plans.  In  the 
epring  he  formea  depdts  of  arms  at  Irishtown, 
in  Patrick  Street,  and  at  Uarshalaea  Lane, 
where  fortymen  were  em^t^ed  in  manufao- 
turing  weapons  of  war.  He  printed  proclap 
mations  and  aschnne  of  nationalgoTenunent 
which  should  guarantee  life  and  property 
and  relinous  equality.  An  explosion  in  the 
Patrick  Street  depot  on  10  Jul^  hastened  his 

Ca.  HetookuphiareudenceinMarshalsea 
eand  prepared  for  an  immediate  outbreak. 
The  details  of  the  plot  ware  precisely  similar 
to  those  of  Despard's  in  London,  with  which 
it  had  probably  some  connection  [see  Des- 
PARD,  EbwABD  MabousI  Emmet  resolved 
to  seize  Dublin  Castle,  Pigeon  House  Fort, 
and  the  person  of  the  viceroy,  who  was  to  be 
held  as  a  hostage.  What  to  do  next  Enunet 
does  not  seem  to  have  determined,  and  he 
cerUunly  made  no  attempt  to  get  the  feeling 
of  the  oonntiT  on  his  nde.  On  Saturday, 
23  July  1803,  the  pioiected  rising  took  idace. 
A  few  men  came  in  from  Klldare  and  Wex- 
ford, others  were  at  Broadstone,  bnt  all  were 
without  orders.  At  nineo'cIocK  in  the  even- 
ing Emmet,  dressed  in  a  green  coat,  white 
breeches,  and  a  cocked  hat  with  feathen,  to- 
gether with  ahund  red  WildfoUowers,marched 
fromMarshalsea  Lane  in  utter  disarray;  th^ 
came  across  the  carriage  of  Lord  Kilwardeu 
on  its  way  to  the  castle,  and  murdered  the 
old  man  with  their  pikes.  Enunet  was  dis- 
heartened by  this  violence,  and  hastened  to 
Rathfarnham.  His  followers  assassinated 
Colonel  Brown  of  the  4th  regiment,  whom 
they  met  on  the  Coombe.  At  the  castle  all 
was  consternation :  the  Irish  militaiy  autho- 
rities seemed  in  despair,  and  ordered  the 
general  assembly  of  all  the  troops  in  gam- 
son  ;  but  before the^  had  coUectea,and  while 
the  officials  were  in  despair,  news  arrived 
that  the  ordinary  guard  had  turned  out  and 
had  easily  dispersed  the  rioters.  Emmetfled 
from  Rathfarnham  to  the  Wicklow  moun- 
tains with  a  few  friends.  Anne  Devlin,  a 
daughter  of  his  servant,  brought  him  letters, 
'  and  he  mtamed  with  her  in  order  to  take 
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leave  of  Sarab  Curran,  to  whom  he  was  en- 
gaeed  to  be  married,  before  escaping  to  France. 
HiB  hiding-place  was  transferred  to  Harold's 
Cross,  and  there  he  was  arrested  hj  Maior 
Sirr,  the  capturer  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
on  25  Aug.  1803.  He  was  tried  on  IS  Sept. 
before  a  special  court,  consisting  of  Lord  Nor" 
burjrandBaronsGeorgeandDafyjand  though 
defended  by  BaU,Barrowe8,  and  M*Nall7,he 
waa  condemned  to  deaths  and  hanged  wpon 
the  following  day.  He  made  a  thrimng 
speech  he&re  receiTinffaentenoe,  and  also 
spoke  from  the  scaffidd.  TThe  youth  and  ability 
of  Emmet  have  cast  a  glamour  of  romance 
over  his  career,  and  that  glamour  has  been 
enhanced  by  his  afiection  for  Sarah  Ourran, 
the  daughter  of  the  great  lawyer,  to  whom 
Moore  addressed  his  Tamons  poem, '  She  is 
far  from  the  land  where  her  young  hero 
sleeps ; '  the  lady  afterwards  (24  Nor.  1 806) 
married  a  Terr  distinguidied  officer.  Major 
Stutgeon  of  tne  royal  staff  corps.  Emmet 
was  first  interred  in  Bully's  Acre  near  Kil- 
mainhsm  Hospital,  and  his  remains  are  said 
to  have  bem  afterwaids  remored  tUtiha  to 
St.  BCohan'B  chnrchyard  or  to  Glasnevin 
eemetenr.  An  iminsenbed  tombstone  in  each 
borial-plaee  ia  now  pointed  ont  as  marking 
hia  graTB. 

frhere  are  many  biographiee  of  Emmet,  but 
far  the  beat  is  that  contained  in  Madden's  LWes 
at  the  United  Irishmen,  3rd  ser.  toI.  iii. ;  eee 
also  W.H-Gnmn's  Life  of  John  Fhilpot  Cnrnui, 
and  Moored  Diaries.]  H.  M.  8. 

EMMET,  THOMAS  ADDIS  (1764- 
1827),  United  Irishman,  second  son  of  Dr. 
Bobert  Enomet,  physician  to  the  viceroy  in 
Ireland,  was  bom  at  Cork  on  24  Ajiril  1764. 
FkiHn  hie  ecshool  days  he  gave  evidence  of 
brilliant  alnlities,  and  «uned  a  Boholarehip 
at  Trini^  College,  DnUuLin  1781.  He  took 
tibe  degree  <^  B.A.  there  m  1788,  and  then, 
as  he  had  selected  the  medical  profession,  he 
proceeded  to  Edinburgh  UniTernty,  where 
the  medical  school  was  at  that  time  most 
famous.  While  sedulously  working  at  his 
own  studies,  he  yet  paid  much  attention  to 
other  subjects,  became  a  friend  of  Mackin- 
tosh, a  &Tonrite  pupil  of  Dugald  Stewart, 
and  prendent  of  no  less  than  five  debating 
and  other  societies  among  his  fellow-students. 
Alter  taking  his  M.D.  d^ree  at  Edinburgh 
he  Tisited  many  of  the  chief  medical  schools 
of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Ital^,  and 
was  on  his  way  home  from  the  continent 
when  he  heard  of  the  sudden  death  of  his 
dder  lm)ther.  Temple  Emmet,  a  young  Irish 
barmtsr  of  ^reat  promise.  Iliomas  &nmet 
dien  determmed  to  abandon  medicine  and 
fcAWtr  in  his  brother's  steps,  and,  after  taking 


the  degree  of  LL.B.  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, he  went  to  London  to  read  law  under 
the  direction  of  Mackintosh.  He  woe  called 
to  the  Irish  bar  in  Michaelmas  term  1790, 
and  married  Jane,  daughter  of  the  Bev.  John 
Patten  ctf  Clonmel,  in  the  foUo'inng  year. 
He  then  commenced  his  active  politwu  life. 
Dr.  Emmet  had  bronj^t  up  all  his  three 
sons  with  the  most  adranced  nationalist 
ideas,  and  l^omae  was  the  first  to  put  them 
into  execution.  His  first  brief  was  ia  the 
case  of  Napper  Tandy  v.  Lord  Weatmoi^ 
land,  on  the  question  of  the  lord-lieutenants 
pat^t.  In  September  1793  he  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  his  defence  of  ODrisooll, 
who  was  put  on  his  trial  for  sedition  at 
Cork.  He  was  soon  recognised  from  his 
elo(juence  and  learning  as  the  leading  Irish 
nationalist  barrister,  and  by  1796,  when  he 
took  the  bold  step  of  t^ang  the  oath  of 
the  United  Iriahmen  in  open  court,  he  was 
making  an  income  of  760/.  a  year  at  the  bar. 
He  was  in  that  year  elected  secretary  of  the 
Sooety  of  United  Irishmen,  and  in  1797  he 
sncoeeded  Boger  O'Ocmnor  as  one  of  the  di- 
rectors. In  me  direetorr  he  showed  more 
prudence  than  many  of  nis  coHeagues,  and 
with  M'Cormick  and  M'KeTin  he  deured  to 
wait  for  armed  aid  from  France,  and  was  op- 
posed  to  the  immediate  rebellion  advocated 
by  Lord  Edward  Fitigerald.  Lord  Oastle- 
reagh  knew  from  his  spies  what  was  going 
on,  and  on  13  March  1796  all  the  directors 
were  arrested  at  the  house  of  Oliver  Bond. 
Oaetlereagh  had  no  deeire  to  deal  harshly 
with  the  Irish  leaders,  and  when  the  insur- 
rection was  suppressed  he  agreed  to  allow 
the  chief  prisoners  to  go  to  America,  and 
to  stop  all  executions  for  treason  if  the  pri- 
sonersmade  afuUeoniiBSsion.  Emmetagroed 
to  1^  proposal,  but  RnAia  Kii%,  the  Ameri- 
can  minister,  ol^ected  to  the  despatch  of  the 
rebels  to  the  United  States,  and  Emmet, 
BogerO'Connor.Nielson,  and  seventeen  other 
leadws  were  therefore  transferred  to  Fort  St. 
Oeo]^  in  Scotland  on  26  March  1799.  Mrs. 
Emmet  joined  her  husband  in  1800,  and  they 
remained  there,  though  not  in  close  confine- 
ment, until  1802,  when  with  the  other  pri- 
soners they  were  sent  to  Holland.  Emmet 
was  at  Paris  when  he  heard  the  news  of  his 
brother  Bobert's  rising  and  death,  and  he  had 
an  interview  with  Napoleon  on  the  sobject 
in  September  1803.  He  assisted  MacSheehr 
in  his  scheme  for  reusing  a  battBlion  of  Iriu 
in  the  pay  of  France,  bnt  he  did  not  himself 
join  it,  and  left  France  in  1604  for  the  Umted 
States.  He  joined  the  New  Toik  bar,  where 
he  socm  took  a  leading  position  and  made  a 
.  laige  income.  He  continued  prooperonsnntil 
I  the  day  of  his  death,  whidi  took  place  ray 
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inddenly  while  pleadinj^  ia  court  at  New 
York  on  14  Nor.  1827,  and  ho  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  St.  MaiVs,  Broadway,  tn 
that  city. 

[Hayoes's  Memoin  of  Thomu  Addis  GmDiett, 
1820;  Madden's  United  Iriebmen,  Srd  ser.  vol. 
lit ;  Webb's  Compendium  of  Irish  Biography.] 

H.  M.  3. 

EMMETT,  ANTHONY  (1790-1872), 
major-general  royal  engineers,  after  passing 
througn  the  Royal  MtU^y  Academy,  Wool- 
wich, receired  me  eonunission  as  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  royal  engineers  on  16  Feb. 
1808.  He  joined  the  army  in  the  Peninsula 
early  in  lci09,  and  remained  with  it  until 
the  Bommer  of  1813,  when  he  was  sent  to 
England  for  reeorory  from  the  effects  of  a 
very  seven  wound  reoeived  while  leading  on 
one  q£  the  columnB  to  the  assault  of  Badiyos 
in  April  1812.  He  returned  to  the  army  in 
Uotooer  of  the  following  year  at  his  own  re- 

auest,  and  remained  with  it  to  the  close  of 
le  war.  During  his  sendee  in  the  Peninsula 
he  WHS  constantly  before  the  enemy.  First, 
in  Abrant«s  and  skirmishes  near  it,  while 
the  fWch  were  in  front  of  the  lines  of  Lis- 
bon }  secondly,  at  both  the  u^ee  of  Badajos 
in  1811,  at  the  cavalry  affitir  oiEIboden,  and 
in  the  trenches  before  Ciudad  Rodrigo ;  and 
thirdly,  at  the  siege  of  Badsjosin  1812,  when 
he  led  on  the  Portuguese  column  of  the  4th 
division  to  the  assault  of  the  breach  d  the 
curtain,  and  was  severely  wounded.  He  was 
shortly  after  sent  to  England  for  the  restorar 
tionoi  his  health.  Prior  to  the  ^cf[e  he  was 
occupied  in  improrinjgf  the  naTigation  of  the 
Upper  Dooro  to  ftcilitate  the  transfer  of  sup- 
pfaes  tar  the  operations  in  Badajoz.  On  re- 
j(uning  the  army  as  a  captain  in  1813  he 
was  employed  in  the  examination  of  the  fords 
oi  the  Nive,  held  hy  the  enemy's  jiosts  prior 
to  the  successful  passage  of  that  nver.  Dur- 
ing the  followiuff  campaign  he  was  attached 
to  the  2nd  division,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  St,  Pierre,  near  Bayonne,  at  the 
attack  on  the  heights  of  Garres  St.-Palai8  at 
Tarbes,  and  at  the  battles  of  Orthes  and  Tou- 
louse. Soon  after  his  return  to  England  he 
waa  sent,  in  1816,  with  General  Keane,  on 
the  expedition  agunst  New  Orleans,  landed 
with  the  advance,  and  was  present  in  the 
attack  of  the  Amawww^  also  at  the  assault 
made  (m  the  enony^  linea  and  at  the  siege 
of  FortBowyer. 

He  was  next  appointed  conunandingTQyal 
oigineer  at  St.  Helena,  whither  he  went  with 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  held  the  command 
until  after  the  deaui  of  Napoleon.  He  held 
various  commands  at  home,  at  Bermuda,  and 
in  the  Mediterranean,  until  he  wascompelled 
in  May  1866  to  retire  as  a  major-general  on 


account  of  bad  health  brought  on  by  lb* 
wounds  he  rMieiTed  in  the  raiinanla.  He 
was  awaided  the  war  medal  and  four  olasps. 
He  died  at  Brighton  on  27  March  1872. 

[Official  R««jrd* ;  Corps  Papers.]  R.  II.  V. 

£MPSONorEMSON,SiBRICHARD(d; 
1610),  etatesmanand  lawyer,  was  son  of  Peter 
EmpsoQof  Towcester,  Northamptonshire,and 
Elizabethihis  wife.  The  father,  who  died  in 
1473,  is  invariably  described  as  a  sievemaker 
inorderto  emphasise  the  son's  humble  origin ; 
but  Peter  Empson  was  clearly  a  person  of 
wealtJb  and  innuence  in  Towcester,  whatever 
his  occupation.  Richard  was  educated  for 
the  bar  and  rapidly  distinguished  himself  as 
a  comnum  lawyer.  As  «Sy  as  1476  he  pur- 
chased  estates  in  Nwthamptonshiis.  He  not 
only  r^wsented  his  county  in  the  par^ment 
that  met  17  Oct.  1491,  but  was  chosen  spealmr 
and  served  the  office  tul  the  dissolution  in  the 
following  March.  His  name  appears  among 
the  collectors  of  the  subsidy  of  1491  for  Lind> 
sey,  Linoolnshire  (River,  Fadera,  xit  448). 
He  was  recorder  of  Coventry,  was  knighted 
18  Feb.  160a-4,  and  in  1604  was  nominatod 
high  steward  of  Cambridge  University  and 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  I^ancaster.  On 
6  Aug.  1607  he  was  granted  laud  and  tene- 
ments in  the  parish  of  St.  Bride  in  fleet 
Street  (Wood,  A;A<?7ue,ed.  Bliss,  LIS).  From 
the  openingof  the  lei^  of  Hennr  VII  Empson 
was  associated  with  JBdmund  Dudley  [q.  v.] 
in  the  exaction  of  taxes  and  penalties  due 
from  offenders  to  the  crown,  and  hia  zmI  and 
rigonrraisedttpahoetofeneniies.  Henzy  VH 
always  Seated  him  with  fecial  &vour,  and 
made  him  an  executor  under  his  will ;  bnt 
the  death  of  Henry  VII  left  him  without  a 
protector,  and  Henry  VJLLl,  yielding  to  popu- 
lar  clamour,  c<nnmitted  bim  and  Dudley  to 
the  Tower.  First  brought  before  the  council 
and  charged  with  tyrannising  over  the  king's 
subjects  as  collector  of  taxes  and  finM,  Emp- 
son defended  himself  in  a  temperate  speedi, 
insisting  that  his  conduct  was  legal  through- 
out (Hbrbbbt\  a  charge  of  constructive 
treason  was  suwequently  drawn  up  against 
him  and  Dudley.  It  was  asserted  that  they 
had  compassed  Henry  VIH's  death,  because 
their  friends  had  boan  under  anna  dnriu 
Henry  VIPs  illness,  ^pson  was  tried  amd 
oonvieted  M  Northampton  1  Oct.  1609 ;  waa 
attainted  by  parliament  21  Jan.  1609-10,  and 
was  executed  with  Dudley  on  Toww  Hill 
17  Au^.  1610.  He  was  buried  in  the  cfaorch 
of  Whitefriars.  Bacon  describes  Em  peon  as 
brutal  in  his  manners.  Camden  tedJa  the 
story  that  Empson,  while  chaffing  a  blind 
man,  reputed  to  be  a  sure  prognosticator  of 
changes  of  weather,  asked  *  When  doth  the 
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8tm  change  f '  The  Uind  man  replied, 'When 
such  a  wicked  lawyer  asyou  goeth  to  heaTen ' 
(OucsBN,  Smiaitu,  1870,  p.  296).  His  wife 
Jane  snrvived  him.  To  his  elder  son,  Thomas, 
hi«  Other's  estates  were  restored  by  act  of 
parliament  4  Hen.  VUL  A  yonnger  son 
was  named  John.  Of  four  daoghten  Eliza- 
beth married  (1)  Qeoxge  Oateshr,  (2)  Sir 
Iliomas  haey ;  Joan  married  (1)  Henry  Sot- 
hill,  and  (2)  Sir  William  Pierrepoint ;  a  third 
daughter  became  the  wife  of  a  gentleman 
named  Tyrrell ;  and-  Jane  married  (1)  John 
Finshon,  and  (3)  Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  Queen 
ElizabetVs  well-hnown  secretary  of  state. 
Empson  is  stated  by  Stow  to  have  resided 
in  St.  Swithin's  Lane  in  the  house  adjoining 
Dudley's,  and  communicating  with  Dudley^ 
residence  through  the  garden. 

[Cooper'B  Atheiue  Cantor,  i.  14,  523;  Man- 
mng's  Meakaia ;  Heibsrt's  Saaj  VIII ;  Sacos's 
Beoiy  Til;  Bsken^  Nwthamptonsfaim;  Met- 
cal^sEtiiefat«,p.8B;  Stov'sSurmctf  Lu^o; 
Sute  Trisk,  i.  288-8;  Brswu's  Osauf  Till,  i. 
6S-70;  art.  supra  *  Edkdkd  Dodixz.']  8,  L.  L. 

BUFSOK.  WILLEAH  (1791-1863),  edi- 
toroftke  *  Edinburgh  Beview,' was  eduoated 
«t  Wincherter,  where  he  was  a  schoolfellow 
of  Thomas  Arnold,  afterwards  head-master  of 

Hugby,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Oamlm^ie. 
He  graduated  B.A.  1813,  and  MJ^.  1816. 
He  began  to  contribute  to  the  '  Edinburgh 
Beview'  in  1823,  and  between  that  diUe  and 
1849  wrote  in  it  more  than  sixty  articles  upon 
law,  politics,  and  literary  topics.  There  is 
an  interesting  account  01  two  articles  upon 
Cloethe's  *  Faust'  and  '  Correspondence  with 
Schiller'  (1830  and  1831)  in  Carlyle's  'Ooi^ 
respondenoe'  with  Goethe  (1687,  pp.  356, 
282).  In  October  1843  he  wrote  an  article 
upon  Bentham,  in  which  his  reliance  upon 
certain  statements  of  Bowring  produced  a 
omtradietum  tcom  J.  8.  Mill,  published  in 
the 'Beriew'fbr January  1844.  InJaauary 
1846  he  wrote  upon  Dr.  Arnold,  with  whose 
news  iqton  educational  and  eoclecdastiesl 
questions  he  thoroughly  sympathised.  Other 
articles  offended  Bulwer  and  the  irriteble 
Brougham,  who  calls  him  a  bad  imitetor  of 
Macaulfty-  He  was,  however,  a  valued  ccmtrt- 
bntor  under  both  J^Froy  and  Napier.  On  3  Jidy 
1834  he  became  tn*ofessor  of  general  '  polity 
and  laws  of  England'  at  the  East  India 
College,  Haileybury,  a  chsir  which  had  been 
formerly  occupied  by  Sir  James  Uacldntosh. 
He  was  an  intimate  Mend  of  his  collesffue, 
MalthuB.  On  27  June  1638  he  married  Char- 
lotte, oqIv  daughter  of  Francis  Jeffrey.  He 
aucceedea  to  the  edit^nship  of  the  *  Edinbuigh 
Beview'  in  1847,  upon  thia  death  of  Macvey 
Napier  [g.  v.],  who  liad  succeeded  Jeffrey  in 
1829.   £inpson  is  said  to  have  been  an  ex- 


cellent professor,  and  familiar  with  the  laws 
of  India.   He  was,  however,  more  remark- 
able for  his  influence  upon  the  moral  and  phi- 
lOBopbical  training  of  his  pupils.    He  was 
much  beloved  by  them,  and  when  they  lieani 
I  that  he  had  broken  a  bloodvessel  in  \8'}% 
I  th^  spontaneously  gave  u^  their  ueual  foa- 
I  tivaL  Hefinishedtheezanunationinspiteof 
\  his  snflFering,  hut  died  at  Hail^bury  10  Dee. 
1 1863.    There  are  many  letters  to  him  in 
Oockbum's  '  Life  of  Jeffrey'  and  in  Haeray 
Namra's  'Oorre^Knidaioe^whioh  are  highlj 
creditable  to  his  good  feeUng  and  sense. 

[Gmt  Mas.  1868.  pt  i.  pp.  89,  100;  Oock- 
I  bunt's  Life  of  Jeffirqr;  Beleelams  tnm  the  Cor- 
I  raspondenoe  of  Tda/urtj  Na^ner  (1879).] 

I    ENDA,  or,  in  the  older  spelling,  ENNA, 
j  Saint,  of  Arrsn  (^  6th  century),  was  son 
,  of  Conall  the  Bed,  one  of  the  chieto  of  OrieL 
:  His  mother,Brig(the  vigorous),  wasadaugb- 
ter  of  Ainmire,  chief  of  Ardcisnnaohto,  in  the 
county  of  Louth.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
Ennawas  chosen  chief  of  his  clan,  and  at  the 
!  wcfiaA  request  of  his  followers  he  made  a 
j  raid  im  some  of  his  enemus,  thus  inaagBrat> 
inghisnile.  Betumin^ firom  the  expcMition 
aiKt  suiging  a  soiu;  of  vtctory,  they  passed  by 
the  hermitage  of  his  sister  Fanche,  She 
warned  her  vii^fins  of  a  heathen's  presence. 
Enna  approached  her  as  ahe  stood  in  tlw 
doorwav,  but  she  repulsed  him.   He  urged 
that  as  nolder  of  his  uther's  heritage  he  must 
fight  his  enttmies,  and  demanded  as  wife  « 
n^al  pupil  of  his  sister.   St.  Fanche  offered 
the  girl  her  choice  to  become  the  wife  of  the 
chieftain  or  else,  as  she  expressed  it,  *  to  love 
Him  whom  I  love.'  The  girl  chose  to  die  to 
the  world.  The  circuiastance  is  described  in 
the  usual  fashion  of  the  lives  as  an  actual 

mg  to  him  in  the  presenm  of  her  deal^bo^ 
£to  was  BO  moved  hv  her  exhortations  ^t 
heabandtmed  Us  wild  liiband  became  amonk. 
As  aaevideneeof  his  zeslitis  mmtioned  that 
he  excavated  a  deep  trench  round  his  monas- 
tery with  his  own  hands.  While  he  was  thus 
ttn^iged,  a  hostile  tribe,  descendants  of  CM- 
omth&nn,  making  a  raid  on  Enna's  territory, 
passed  near  his  abode.  They  were  pursued 
oy  the  people  of  Oriel,  and  fighting  took  place 
near  the  cell  of  Enna.  Then  his  old  nature 
asserted  itself,  and  he  joined  in  the  conflict, 
using  a  stake  as  a  weapon.  To  avoid  further 
temptation,  and  acdng  on  his  nster's  advice, 
he  crossed  to  Britun  to  Rosnat,  and  stayed 
with  Hansen,  who  wsa  master  there.  The 
idaco  referred  to  has  been  shown  by  Dr. 
Todd  to  be  the  fomoua  Oandida  Csisa  or 
Whithome  in  Galloway,  and  'master '  St. 
Ninian.  In  course  of  time  ha  was  oidiUned 
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mmbyter,  and  collecting  some  followers  he 
built  a  monast'eTy  called  in  his  lifeLatinum. 
Colgan  erroneously  suggested  that  this  was 
ather  Latiniacense  in  Oaul  founded  by  St. 
Fursey,  or  Lstiense  in  Belgium,  but  these 
will  not  anawer,  and  there  can  be  no  doabt 
that  'Latinum  stands  for  the  Irish  word 
*  Letha,'  iriiioh  orisnnally  meant,  as  it  means 
here,  Armorica  or  Brittany  (allied  in  medi- 
lenl  usage  Letavia),  although  it  afterwards 
came  to  mean  Latium  or  Italy.  Hub  ex- 
plabu  the  statement  that  his  nster  in  going 
to  visit  Um  landed  at  a  port  in  Britain,  i.e. 
in  Bretafj^e.  With  tlus  correction  the  stoir 
of  his  visit  and  stay  at  Rome  and  of  the  pil- 
grims from  Rome  bringing  tidings  of  his  fiune 
falls  to  the  nonnd. 

Euna  on  tus  return  to  Ireland  landed  at 
Inver  Colpa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne,  and 
engaged  m  missionary  labours.  But  with 
the  consent  of  (Engos,  son  of  Nadfraoch,  kin^ 
of  Munster,  whose  wife,  Durinne,  was  hu 
■isteri  he  soon  took  posseenon  of  the  laigest 
and  most  weatem  at  the  islands  <rf  Airan, 
called  afterwards  Arran  of  the  Saints,  from 
the  Bttmber  <Mf  Ii61y  men  buried  there.  The 
island  had  been  occupied  bv  heathen  inhabi- 
tants from  the  mainland  of  Coroomroein  the 
oonn^ttfOlare,  all  of  whom  fled  except  their 
ehie^  Oorban.  It  is  mentioned  incidentally 
that  a  ^)ecie8  of  oom,j^r,  had  been  intro- 
duced by  divine  interposition  into  the  island, 
and  was  still  to  be  found  there  in  1390,  when 
Augustine  Magraidin  composed  the  '  Life ' 
pnuishedbvtheBollandistSffiom  which  these 
focts  are  talcen.  Enna  founded  ten  monaste- 
ries in  the  island,  but  discussions  arose  about 
the  division  of  the  land.  An  angel  is  said 
to  ha'TO  brought  him  a  book  of  the  four  evan- 
g^ista  and  a  oasula  or  hood  decxnated  with 
^Ad  and  ulver,  whidi  wore  still  preserved 
and  held  in  the  highest  revermce  in  1890. 
After  one  or  two  visits  to  the  mainland  and 
one  to  adiieftain  termed  CrumtherOoelan  or 
Ooelan  thepresl^er,  who  lived  in  an  island 
on  Loogfa  Oorrib,  Enna  araears  to  have  stayed 
at  Arran  for  the  rest  of  tus  life.  He  offered 
three  prayers  at  the  close  of  his  life,  one  of 
which  was  that  every  contrite  person  who 
deured  to  he  buried  in  the  burial-ground  of 
hia  monastery  should  have  as  a  privilege 
'  that  the  mouth  of  hell  should  not  be  closed 
upon  him.'  The  Bollandiste,  who  do  not 
consider  this  orthodox,  explain  that  it  means 
he  should  not  sufier  the  pains  of  pui^tory 
or  be  detained  long  there.  The  remams  on 
the  Qe*^  island  oonnected  with  St.  Enna  are 
Oeir&ida,  the  parish  church,  Teglach  Viadh, 
irtiere  the  saint  is  buried  with  120  others 
(this  is  the  privil^;ed  spot  referred  to  in  his 
prayer),  ana  lastly,  Tempoll  mor  Enda.  So 


severe  was  the  discipline  at  Arran  that,  in 
order  to  test  the  purity  of  the  nionk&  St. 
Enna  bad  a  corracn  or  boat  made  wimnit 
a  hide,  that  is,  consistii^  of  framsirork  and 
ribs  only  and  no  covering,  into  which  eeeh 
monk  had  to  go  every  day,  and  if  any  water 
entered  it  he  vaa  therel^  nroved  a  sinner ; 
'thus  he  kept  up  their  angelic  purity.*  Ua- 
sher  assigns  his  death  to  630  in  the  nine- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  alive  up  to  640,  acc<«dmg  to  Colgan. 
Earlier  than  this  he  cannot  be  placed,  as  he 
belonged  to  the  second  order  of  Irish  saints 
(6^^99) ;  but  as  the  annals  have  no  men- 
tion of  his  death,  the  actual  year  cannot  be 
ascertained  with  any  certainty.  His  day  is 
26  ApriL 

[BoUandiBtfl'  Acta  Saoct.  21  March,  iii.  369 ; 
OTlaherty's  lar  Connangbt,  pp.  77-9;  Book  of 
H;mns,  IteF.  J.  E.  Todd,  i.  103 ;  Ootgan's  Acta 
Sanet.  p.  70*  seq. ;  Ware^s  Antiqwties,  p.  349.] 

T.O. 

ENDECOTT,  JOHN  (1588P-1666), 
governor  (rif  New  England,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  bom  at  Dorchester,  Dorsetshire,  in  or 
about  1688,  but  nothing  is  known  of  his  early 
life.  On  19  March  1628  he  joined  with  five 
other  'religious  persons'  in  purchasing  a 
patent  of  the  territory  of  Mass&chnsetts  Baj 
crom  'the  corporation  s^ed  the  council 
establi^ed  at  Plymouth  m  the  county  of 
Devon  for  the  planting,  ruling,  and  governing 
of  New  England  in  .A^oerica?  Among  those 
who  almost  immediately  after  the  purchase 
secured  proprietary  rights  in  the  'Dorchester 
Company,'  as  it  was  called,  and  who  became 
respectively  governor  and  deputy-^fovemor 
of  the  company  in  London,  were  Matthew 
Otadock  [ci.v.Tand  Roger  Lndlow.  Being 
related  to  Dotn  by  marriage^  ib  is  probable 
that  Endeoott  was  seleeteoat  their  mstance 
as  a '  fit  instrument  to  beg^n  tiifl  wildemesse* 
workft*  He  was  accordingly  entrusted  with 
full  powers  to  take  charge  en  the  plantation 
at  Naumkeag,  afterwaras  Salem.  Accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  some  twenty  or  thirty 
emigrants,  he  suled  from  Weymouth  in  the 
ship  Alngail,  20  June  1628,  and  reached 
Naumkeag  on  6  Sept.  following.  As  a  ruler 
Endecott  lost  no  time  in  showing  himself 
earnest,  zealous,  and  ootirageous,  but,  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  which  he  had  to 
battle  against,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
was  occasionally  found  wanting  in  tact  and 
temper.  His  conduct  towards  the  Indiana 
was  always  marked  with  strict  justice.  On 
maku^  Imown  to  the  plantexs  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  fhat  he  and  nis  associate  patentees 
had  purchased  all  the  proper^  and  privileges 
of  the  Dorchester  partners,  both  at  Naum- 
keag and  at  Gape  Ann,  much  discontent 
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aroee.  Endecott  and  bis  puritan  council 
viewed  with  no  favourable  eve  the  raiaing 
tobacco, '  believing  such  a  production,  except 
for  medicinal  purposeB^  injurious  both  to 
health  and  morals,  while  they  insisted  on 
abolishing  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common 
I^yer.  The^  wise  enactments  of  the  com- 
pany's court  in  London  did  much  towards 
allaying  these  and  similar  disputes  (cf. 
Oradock's  letter  to  Endecott.  dated  16  Feb. 
1028-0,  in  YouKo'B  Chromelet  of  Masta- 
<^tuett$,vp.  128-87).  To  protect  themselvee 
agunst  the  ludians  a  milita^  company  was 
organised  by  the  settlers  and  Endecott  placed 
in  command.  His  attention  was  next  called 
to  the  illegal  trading  and  dissolute  ways  of 
the  settlers  at  Mount  Wollaston,  or  Merry 
Mount,  now  Quincy.  He  personally  con- 
ducted an  expedition  thither, 'rebuked  the 
inhabitants  for  their  profaneness,  and  ad- 
monished them  to  look  to  it  that  they  walked 
better' ("WiNTHBOPiAewi^yianrfjea.  Savage, 
1823,  1.  S4).  *In  the  purifying  spirit  of 
authoritT*  he  then  cut  down  tlw  maypole 
on  wluen  Thomas  Morton^  their  leader,  nad 
been  wont  to  pnbUali  his  satires  on  the 
puritans,  while  his  followers  made  merry 
around  it  in  the  carousals  for  which  the  sale 
of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Indians  fur- 
nished the  supplies.  He  also  changed  the 
name  of  the  settlement  to  Mount  l)u;on. 
Endecott  continued  to  exercise  the  chief  au- 
thority until  12  June  1630,  when  John  Win- 
thiop,  the  first  r^^Iarly  elected  goremor, 
arrived  with  the  charter  by  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  was  entirely  tra^erred 
to  New  England.  Endecott,  who  had  been 
chosen  one  of  his  council  of  assistants,  gave 
a  cordial  welcome  to  Winthrop,  and  a  friend- 
ship b^an  which  lasted  without  a  cloud 
while  t&a  latter  lived  [fb.  i.  26).  On  8  Jul^ 
1632  the  court  of  asiutanta,  to  mai^  their 
sense  of  his  serv  ices,  granted  him  three  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  situate  between  two  and 
three  miles  in  a  northerly  direction  from 
the  main  settlement  at  Salem,  afterwards 
known  as  hia  '  orchard  farm '  (Fhlt,  An- 
nals of  Salem,  2nd  edit.  i.  178).  In  1684  he 
was  nominated  one  of  the  seven  military 
commissioners  for  the  colony.  In  September 
of  this  year  a  rumour  reached  the  colony  that 
the  king  had  demanded  their  charter  with 
the  intention  of  compelling  obedience  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church  as  interpreted  and 
enforced  by  Laud.  Endecott,  *  a  puritan  of 
poritan^'  was  strangely  moved  at  the  news. 
tii<i»^inaJ  by  the  fiery  eloquence  of  Roger 
'Williams  he  publicly  out  out  with  his  sword 
the  red  cross  of  St,  George  from  the  banner 
used  1^  the  trun  band  of  Salem  for  the 
reason,  as  he  all^fed,  that  the  cross  savouted 
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of  popery.  The  colony  dared  not  refrain 
fi-om  taluDg  coffnisance  of  an  act  with  which 
most  of  its  pnncipal  men,  including  Win- 
throp himself,  secretly  sympathised.  The 
matter  was  accordingly  brought  before  the 
general  court,  and  after  due  investigation 
'  they  adjudged  him  worthy  admonition,  and 
to  be  disabled  for  one  year  from  bearing  any 
public  office;  declining  any  heavier  sentence, 
because  they  were  persuadad  he  ^  it  out  of 
tendemees  of  conscience  and  not  of  any  evil 
intent'  (Wdstheop,  i.  165-6,  158).  For 
Tvotesting  against  the  harsh  treatment  of 
Boger  Williams  he  was  shortly  afterwards 
committed,  when,  finding  it  useless  to  resist, 
he  made  the  apology  demanded,  and  was  re- 
leased the  same  dav  (tft.  i.  166). 

From  this  period  Endecott  seems  to  have 
acted  in  greater  harmony  with  the  other 
leaders  of  the  colony.  In  1636  he  was  re- 
appointed an  assistant,  and  was  also  sent, 
along  with  Captain  John  Underbill,  on  an 
expedition  sgamst  the  Block  Island  aud 
Feqnot  Ibidians.  Little  save  bloodshed  was 
amcted.  Dnxii^  this  same  year  his  views 
concerning  the  hateftil  cross  triumphed. 
Many  of  tne  militia  refused  to  serve  under  a 
flag  which  bore  what  they  regarded  as  an 
idolatrous  emblem;  and  after  solemn  con- 
sultation the  military  commissioners  ordered 
the  cross  to  be  left  out.  In  1641  Endecott 
was  chosen  deputy-governor,  and  was  con- 
tinued in  office  for  the  two  succeeding  years. 
In  1642  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  corpo- 
ration of  Harvard  College.  His  increasmg 
influence  insured  his  election  as  governor  in 
1644.  The  following  year,^  when  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  governorship  by  Joseph 
Dudley,  he  was  constituted  sergeant  major- 
general  of  Massachusetts,  the  highest  mili- 
tary office  in  the  colony.  He  was  also 
elected  an  asustant,  and  one  of  the  united 
commissioneis  for  the  province.  Upon  the 
death  of  Winthrop,  26  March  1640,  ^decott 
was  again  chosen  govenor,  to  which  office  he 
was  annually  elected  until  his  death,  with 
the  exception  of  1650  and  1664,  when  he 
held  that  of  deputy-governor.  Under  his 
administration,  especially  from  1666  to  1660, 
the  colony  made  rapid  progress.  Hia  faults 
were  those  of  an  age  which  regarded  reli* 
gious  toleration  as  a  crime.  As  the  head 
of  the  commonwealth,  responsible  for  its 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporu  welfare,  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  scourge,  banish,  and  even  hang 
the  unorthodox.  Especially  obnoxious  to 
him  were  the  Quakers,  of  which  sect  two  men 
were  executedin  1669  and  a  woman  in  1660. 
Long  before  this  he  had  issued  a  formal  pro- 
clamation against  wearing  long  hair  'after 
the  manner  m  ruffians  and  barbarous  ^iaus, 
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dated  10  March  1649  (HtrrCHiNsoK,  Matta- 
ohusetta,  i.'142).    To  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  time  he  established  in  1653  a  mint,  which,  I 
c!Ontrary  to  law,  continued  to  coin  money 
until  the  charter  of  the  colony  wa«  abrogated  j 
in  1686.  In  1658  the  court  granted  him, '  for 
hiB  great  serrice^'  the  fourth  part  of  Blocli  i 
IflUmd.  At  this  time  he  was  also  elected  pre*  : 
sident  of  the  body  of  colonial  eommisBioiiers. 
In  1660  the  court  was  asked  to  confirm  a  ; 
grant  of  land  which  the  Indians,  mindful  of 
his  just  dealing,  had  presented  to  his  eldest 
sonJohn. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration  the  straggle 
began  in  Hasaachusette  to  save  the  charter 
end  the  government.  Endecott  drew  up,  in 
the  name  of  the  general  court  of  Boston,  a 
petition  to  the  king  praying  forhis  miyeaty'a 
protection  and  a  continuance  of  those  priTi- 
le^  and  liberties  which  they  had  hitherto 
enjoyed.  The  '  open  capital!  blasphemies ' 
of  the  Quakers  and  their  incorrigible  con- 
tempt 01  authoriw  were  also  set  forth  (Cal. 
State  Papen,  Col.  Ser.,  America  and  West  > 
Indies,  1661-8,  m.  d-10).  Ohariee  returned 
vaguely  fovou^able  answers,  desired  Endecott 
to  make  diligmt  seanA  for  the  r^ddes, 
Whailey  and  Gh>^,  and  ordered  aU  con* 
denmed  quakers  to  be  sent  to  England  to  be 
dealt  with  there  (t&.  pp.  11,  27-6,  33-4, 66). 
In  1662  the  king  expressed  his  willingness 
to  take  the  plantation  into  his  care  provided 
that  all  laws  made  during  the  late  troubles 
derogatory  to  the  king's  government  be  re- 
pealed, the  oaths  of  allegiance  duly  observed, 
and  the  administration  of  justice  take  place 
in  the  kind's  name.  He  further  suggested 
that  '  as  the  principal  end  of  their  charter 
was  liberty  of  conscience '  the  Book  of  Oom- 
mon  Prayer  and  its  ceremonies  might  very 
well  be  used  by  those  desirous  of  doing  -so 
(ift.  pp.  98-4).  In  April  1664  the  king 
thoiigntflt  to  send  fburcommiBsioners  tothe 
colony,  but  without  the  least  intention  or 
thought,  so  he  declared,  of  violating  or  in 
the  least  degree  infringing  their  charter  (ib. 
p.  201).  when,  however,  the  commissioners 
proceeded  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  gover- 
nor and  court,  the  latter  published  sound 
of  the  trumpet  their  disutprobation,  and  for- 
badeeveryonetoabetsuimconduct.  Thecom- 
missioners  had  therefore  to  depart,  threaten- 
ing against  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts 
the  punishment  'which  many  in  England 
concerned  in  the  late  rebellion  nad  met  with/ 
Endecott  addressed  a  strongly  worded  pro- 
test against  this  attempt  to  override  their 
privileges  to  Secretary  Sir  William  Horrice, 
19  Oct.  1664,  and  again  petitioned  the  Icing 
(t£.  pp.  247-9).  In  lus  reply  to  the  generu 
court,  26  Feb,  1664-6,  Morrice  complained 


of  Endecott's 'disaffection,*  and  stated  that 
the  king  would  '  take  it  very  well  if  at  the 
next  election  any  other  person  of  ^ood  repu-. 
tation  be  chosen  in  his  place'  (tb.  p.  282). 
Before  the  effect  of  this  recommendation 
could  be  ascertained  Endecott  had  died  at 
Boston,  16  March  1664-6,  aged  77,  and  was 
buried  '  with  ^eat  honour  and  aolemnil^ ' 
ontheSStd.  Tradition  assigns  the 'Ghapel 
Burying'fround '  as  the  placa  of  his  inter- 
ment, but  the  tombstone  lias  long  been  de- 
strojyed,  it  is  supposed  by  British  soldiers 
dunng  the  American  war.  At  t)ie  time  of 
his  dMth  Endecott  had  served  the  colony  in 
various  relations,  including  the  very  highest, 
longer  than  any  other  one  of  theMassachus^tta 
fathers. 

Endecott  was  twice  married.  EUs  first 
wife,  Ann  Qower,  who  was  a  cousin  or  niece 
of  Matthew  Oradock,  died  soon  after  coming 
to  the  colony,  it  is  believed  childless ;  ana 
he  married  secondly,  18  Aug.  1630,  Eliza- 
beth GKbson  of  Cambridge,  England,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  John,  Dom  about  1^2,  and 
Zerabbabel,  bom  about  1686,  s  physician  at 
SaknL  A  portrut  of  Endecott^  aaul  to  have 
been  taken  the  year  he  died,  is  in  poBsesrion 
of  the  fiunilr,  and  has  been  copied  and  often 
engraved.  He  and  his  deac^idants  to  the 
fourth  generation  wrote  the  second  syllable 
of  the  name  wiUi '  e,'  but  the '  i'  htts  pre- 
vailed since. 

[Savage's  Oenealogical  Dictionary  of  "Biift 
Settlers  of  New  England,  IL  120-3  ;  0.  M.  Ed- 
dicott's  life  of  J.  Endecott,  fol.  1847,  of  which 
an  abstract  (with  portrait)  is  given  in  New 
England  Historical  and  GToiealogical  Register, 
i.  201-24 ;  Moore's  Lives  of  the  Qoremon  of 
New  Plymoath  and  Haasaehosetts  Bay,  1851. 
pp.  347-t9 ;  flaUsbat^s  Memorial  in  Proceed- 
ings of  Amerioan  Antiquarian  Society,  1 873.  pp. 
1  lS-fi4 ;  The  Fifth  Half  Cenhuy  of  the  lading 
oi  3.  Eadaeott  at  Salem  (Essex  Inatitute  His- 
torical Collections,  16  Sept.  1878);  Habbaid's 
General  History  of  New  Englud  (Sto,  Boetoo, 
1848) ;  Young's  ObronicleB  of  Vint  Flonten  of 
Masmchusatta  Bay,  p.  18;  Felt's  Annals  of 
Salem,  2iid  edit. ;  Felt's  Paper  in  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Begister,  xii,  18S-7 ; 
Felt's  Who  wao  the  Fir^t  Governor  of  Massa- 
chtisetts  7 ;  Wintbrop's  Histoiy  of  New  Eng- 
land (Savage),  2nd  edit.  ii.  200-3  ;  A;^p1eton'8 
Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  ii.  366; 
Johnson's  Wonder-vrorking  Providences  of  2aoa's 
SavloorinNew  EDgJand,bk.  i.chap.  iz. ;  Birch's 
Idfe'of  Hon.  Robert  Bc^le,  pp.  460.2;  Joseph 
8nitVsBfbliotbeeaAntiqiialnnana,p.I68;  CM. 
Sute  Papon,  Colonial  8w.  (America  afad  West 
IndiesX  1674-1860, 1661-8.]  Qt.  Q. 

ENFIELB,  EDWARD  (1811-1880), 
philanthropist,  third  son  of  Henry  Enfield, 
town  clerk  of  Nottingfaamf  and  grandson  of 
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William  Enfield,  LL.D.  [q.  v.],  was  bom  at 
Nottingham  on  16  May  1811.  His  eldest  hro 
iher,WilIiam,  was  a  leader  in  all  philanthropic 
efibrts  at  Nottingham.  Edward  entered  Man^ 
Chester  College,  York,  as  a  literarr  student 
in  1826 ;  he  was  contemporary  with  Samuel 
Bache  [q.  v.]  and  SirThomas  Baker  of  Man- 
chester. Through  the  influence  of  Lord  Hol- 
land he  was  appointed  one  of  the  moneyers 
of  the  mint,  and  one  of  the  most  active  mem- 
bers of  this  corporation,  till,  on  the  reoi^;ani- 
sation  of  the  mmt  jri  1851,  he  retired  with  a 
pension.  Henceforth  he  gave  his  time  and 
energy  to  works  of  edncation  and  philan- 
thropy. He  was  a  member  of  the  council 
and  committee  of  management  0^  UniTersity 
College,  London  (president  of  the  senatfi  from 
l&IS),  and  of  the  cotmcil  of  ITniversity  Hall, 
Ctordon  Square.  From  1867  he  acted  as 
treasurer,  and  was  the  guiding  spirit,  of  the 
University  College  Hospital ;  most  of  the 
sanitaiy  and  structural  improrements  in  the 
hospital  were  doe  to  his  admirable  super- 
vision. As  a  nnitarian  dissenter  he  took  a 
large  share  in  the  conduct  of  the  unsectarian 
efibrts  for  the  elevation  of  the  poor  in  East 
London,  carried  on  by  the  domestic  mission 
society  of  that  body.  In  1857  he  was  elected 
a  trustee  of  the  nonconformist  endowments 
embraced  in  Dr.  Williams's  trust,  and  be- 
came a  valuable  member  of  the  estates  and 
audit  committees.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  president  of  Manchester  New  College, 
London. 

He  died  at  his  reudenoe,  19  Chester  Ter- 
Tsce,  Brent's  Park,  on  21  April  1880,  and 
was  buned  at  Woking  cemetery  on  26  April. 
He  was  twice  marrie^l ;  first,  to  a  daughter 
of  John  Taylor,  F.R.S.,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son ;  and  secondly,  to  a  daughter  of  Henry 
Roscoe  of  liverpool,  who  survived  him. 

[Daily  Neve,  28  April  1880 ;  Inquirer,  24  April 
1680;  Times,  27  April  1880;  theee  notices 
are  reprint«d  in  '  In  Memoriam,  Edward  Eq- 
fi«ld,'  1880 ;  RoU  of  Students,  Manchester  New 
College,  1868;  Jeremy's  Presb.  Fond,  1683,  p. 
217.]  A.  O. 

XiKFEBLD,  WILLLLM  (1741-1797), 
divine  and  author,  was  bom  of  poor  parents 
at  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  on  29  March  1741.  His 
eariieat  instructor  was  the  Rev.  William  Hex- 
tall,  a  dissenting  minister,  by  whose  advice 
he  was  prepared  for  the  ministry,  and  sent, 
in  his'  seventeenth  yearj  to  the  Daventry 
Academy,  then  conducted  by  Dr.  Caleb  Ash- 
woTtb.  He  was  there  educated  as  one  of 
the  alumni  of  the  presbyterian  fimd.  In 
November  1768  he  was  ordained  minister 
of  the  congregation  of  protestant  dissenters 
at  Bonn's  Qarden,  Liverpool   In  1770  he 


succeeded  the  Rev.  John  Seddon  as  tutor  in 
belles-lettres  and  rector  of  the  academy  at 
Warrington.  That  institution  Was  from 
various  causes  iu  a  declining  oonditi(m,  and 
it  was  dissolved  in  1788.  In  the  meantime 
he  established  a  sound  reputation  as  a  di- 
vine and  author,  and  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
was  conferred  on  him  1^  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  on  6  March  1774.  His  pastoral 
duties  to  the  Cairo  Street  presbyterian  con- 
gregation, which  he  had  undertaken  on  first 
going  to  Warrington  in  1770,  were  continued 
two  years  after  the  closing  of  the  academy, 
and  only  relinquished  on  his  receiving  an 
invitation  (in  1785)  to  the  Octagon  C^pel 
at  Norvidi.  For  some  time  after  taking  up 
his  residence  near  that  (»ty  he  leeeived  pupus 
at  his  house,  as  he  lud  done  at  Warrington, 
and  among  them  were  Denman,  afterwards 
lord  chief  justice,  and  Maltby,  subsequent 
bishop  of  Durham.  Enfield  was  an  amiable 
and  estimable  man,  an  infiuential  writer  and 
persuaave  preacher,  and  was  a  leading  figure 
in  the  literary  society  of  both  Warrington 
and  Norwich. 

He  wrote  :  1 .  *  Sermons  for  the  Use  of  Fa- 
milies,' 1768-70, 2  vols.  8vo.  2. '  Prayers  for 
the  Use  of  Families,'  1770,  2nd  edit.  1777. 
3.  *  Sermon  prenched  at  the  Ordination  of 
the  Rev.  Philip  Taylor,'  &c.,  1770.  4.  '  Re- 
marks on  several  ute  Publications  relative 
to  the  Dissenters,  in  a  letter  to  I^.  Priestley,' 
1770.  To  this  Priestley  replied.  5.  "the 
Freacfaer^B  Directory'  1771,  4to,  2nd  edit. 
1781.  6.  *  Hymns  for  Public  Worship,  so* 
lected,'  1772, 12mo,  2nd  edit.  1781.  7.  '  An 
Essay  towards  the  History  of  Leverpool 
[i.e.  Liverpool],  drawn  up  chiefly  from  the 
papers  left  by  the  late  Mr,  Qeorge  Perry,' 
1778.  foL,  2nd  edit.  1774.  8.  'The  English 
Preacher,  or  Sermons  on  the  Principal  Sub- 
]ecta  of  Religion  and  Morality,'  1773-79, 
9  vols.  12mo.  9.  *  Observations  on  Literary 
Property,'  1774,  4to.  10.  '  The  Speaker,  or 
MisceUaneoiis  Pieces  selected  from  the  best 
English  Writers,'  1774.  This  very  popular 
elocutionary  book  has  often  been' reprinted. 
11.  *  A  SeinuBi  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  J.  Gal- 
low^,'  1777.  12. '  Biographical  Sermons  on 
the  Prhuupal  Characters  in  Scriptnre,*  ISmo. 
18.  *A  Sermon  on  tJie  Ordination  of  the 
Rev.  J.P.E8tlin,*1778.  14.  'AFuneralSer- 
mon  on  the  Death  of  the  'Rev,  John  Aikin, 
D.D.,*  1780.  15.  *  Discourse  on  the  Progress 
of  Religion  and  Christian  Knowledge,'  1780. 
16.  *  Exercises  in  Elocution,'  1780,  8rd  edit. 
1786.  To  an  edition  in  1794  he  added  '  Coun- 
sels to  Young  Men.'  17.  A  translation  of 
Rossiffuol's  'Elements  of  Qeometir,'  1781, 
8vo.  18. '  Institutes  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
1786, 4to,  2nd  edit.  1799.  19. 'The  History  of 
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Philoso^y  .  .  .  from  Brucker's  "  Historia 
Critica  Philo8oplii»," '  1791,  2  vols.  4to,  2iid 
edit.  1819, 2  volfl.8vo,  new  edit.  1840.  20. '  Ser^ 
moDB  on  Practical  Sulnects/  with  portrait, 
and  memoir  by  Aikin,  1798,  2nd  edit  1799. 
He  contributed  to  the  *  Gabinet,'  published  at 
Norwich,  to  the  *  M  onthW  Ks«acine,'  edited 
by  Dr.  Aikin,  1796,  and  to  the  'Monthly' 
and  'Analytical'  reviews, and  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  articles  for  the  first  volume  of  Aikin's 
*  General  Biographical  Dictionary.'  Several 
of  his  earlier  works  were  translated  into 
German. 

He  died  at  Norwich  on  3  Nov.  1797,  aged  66. 
His  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1767,  was  the 
daughter  of  Kchard  Holland,  draper,  of  Liver- 
pooL  His  sons,  Richard  and  Heniy,  were 
successively  appointed  to  the  office  of  town 
clerk  of  Nottingham. 

[Aikin's  Memoir,  as  above;  aUo  in  L.  Aikin's 
Uemoirs  of  John  Aikin,  1828,  ii.  298 ;  Mostbly 
Bepository,  viii.  427  i  Taylor's  Hist,  of  the  Oc- 
tagon Ghsp«l,  Norwidi,  1848,  p.  49 ;  Memoir  of 
Uflbert  WakflSeld,  1804,  i.  223;  PriwUey's 
Works,  vol.  zxit ;  Batf  s  Memoir  of  Priestley ; 
H.  A.  Bright  in  Trans.  Hist.  Soc.  Lanoadiire 
and  Cheshire,  xi.  IS;  Kendrick's  Profiles  of 
Wsrringtoa  Worthies,  1854 ;  Kendrick's  Eyres's 
WiirriDgton  Press  in  Warrington  Ex-itniner, 
1881;  Picton's  Memorials  of  ^verpool,  1878, 
ii.  107;  Palatine  Note-bool^  i.  34,  68  (as  to 
editions  of  the  'Spesker*);  AUibuw,  i.  fi68; 
Bobo's  Lowndes,  iv.  789 ;  Cat.  of  Edinbnrgh 
Qradnates,  1868;  Jeremy's  Presbyterian  Faod, 
and  Dr.  Daniel  Williams's  Fund,  1885,  p.  68; 
Benss's  Alphab.  Begister  of  Anthon,  Barttn, 

1791,  p.  iM.]  aw.  a 

BajGLAND,  GEORGE  (Jl.  1736),  divine 
and  author,  was  a  member  of  the  Englaod 
family  which  flourished  at  Yannouth,  Nor- 
folk, m  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, and  may  have  bean  a  ffrandson  of  &t 
QBotge  England.  He  wm  chaplain  to  Lend 
Hobut,  by  whom  he  was  presented  in  1733 
to  the  living  of  Hanworth,  Norfolk.  Inl7S7 
he  resigned  Hanworth  to  become  rector  <^ 
Wolterton  and  Wickmere,  a  consolidated 
living  in  the  same  county.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of '  An  Enquiry  into  the  Morals  of  the 
Ancients,'  London,  1787,  4to,  a  work  based 
on  the  belief  that  the '  ancients,'  by  whom  is 
understood  the  Greeks  and  fiomans,  were 
much  superior  in  the  practice  of  mocuity  to 
christians  in  general. 

[Blomefield  and  Parkin's  Topograpli.  Hist,  of 
N<nfotk,  vi.  4S2,  462,  riii.  182.]  A.  V. 

ENGLAND,  GEOBGE  (JL  1740-1788), 
organ-builder,  bmit  the  organs  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's, "Walbrook,  1760;  Gnvesend  Church, 
1764;  Aflhton-under^Lyne,  1770;  St.  Mi- 


chael's, Queeuhithe,  1779 ;  St.  Mary's,  Al- 
dermuy,  1781  (the  last  two  in  conjunction 
with  Hugh  Kiissell)  ;  besides  those  of  St. 
Matthew%  Friday  Street;  St.  Mildred's, 
Poultry  ;  the  Gnmaa  Lutheran  Church, 
Ghiodmau's  Fields ;  the  chapel  of  Dulwich 
CoU^;  St.  Mai^aret  Moses;  and  St.  Al- 
jbamf  GreenwidL  'These  organs  were  le- 
mauable  for  the  bri^tness  and  briUiaooy  of 
their  chorus'fHoPKi  ire);  that  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Walbrook,  anne  specimen  of  England's  work, 
was  repaired  by  Gray  in  1826,  rebuilt  1872, 
and  considerably  enluged  later  by  Hill  &  Son. 

England  married  the  daughter  of  Richard 
Bridge  (another  orgui-builder)  and  was  the 
&th^  of  Geoboe  PiXB  Enousd  (1765  F- 
1814),  who  left  a  list  of  the  orgaus  he  built  iii 
an  extant  account  book.  They  are  those  of: 
St.  C^eorge's  Ohapel;  Portsmouth  Common, 
1788;  St.  James's,  Clerkeu well,  and  Fetter 
lAneChfupel,1790;  Warminster  Church,  and 
Adelphi  Chapel,  1791 ;  Gainsborough  Church, 
Lincolnshire,  1793;  Newington  Church,  Sur- 
rey, and  BUndford  Church,  1794 ;  Carmar- 
then Church.  1796;  St.  Margaret's,  Lotiibury, 
1801;  Sardinian  Chapel,  1802;  Newark 
Chiuch,  Nottinghamshire,  1803;  Sheffield 
Parish  Church ;  St.  Philip's,  Birmingham, 
and  St.  Martin's  Outwich,  1805 ;  Hinckley 
Parish  Church,  1808;  Stourbridge;  Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire ;  High  Church,  Lancaster, 
1809 ;  Shiffiiall,  Salop,  and  Ulverston,  1811 ; 
and  St.  Mary's,  IsUngton,  1812.  According 
to  Warman,  the  organ  of  Durham  Cathedral 
is  ascribed  to  G.  P.  England,  in  conjunction 
with  NichoUs,  1816. 

[Rimbaolt  and  Hopkins  on  The  OigHU  ;  J.  W. 
Waxmanli  The  Organ  and  its  Compass.] 

L.  H.  M. 

ENGLAND,  JOHN,  D.D.  (1786-1842), 
bishop  of  Charleston,  was  bom  m  the  city  of 
Cork,  Ireland,  on  23  Sept.  1786,  and  educated 
in  tlw  schools  of  his  native  city.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen,  having  resolved  to  become  a  priest, 
he  was  placed  by  Dr.  Moylan,  bishop  of  Cork, 
under  the  care  of  the  Kev.  Robert  M'Oarthy, 
dean  of  the  diocese,  who  prepared  him  to 
enter  the  colleges  of  Carlow  in  August  1803. 
During  his  stay  in  that  institution  he  founded 
a  female  penitentiary  and  poor  schools  for 
both  sexes,  delivered  catechetical  lectures  in 
the  parish  chapel,  and  gave  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  Roman  catholic  militiamen  sta- 
tioned in  the  town.  He  left  Carlow  in  1808, 
and  returned  to  Cork  to  receive  holy  orders, 
for  which  Bishop  Moylan  had  obtained  a  di»- 
pensation  from  Borne,  England  not  having 
yet  attained  the  canonical  age.  He  was  then 
appointed  lecturer  at  the  cathedral,  and  chap- 
lain to  the  Presentation  Convent.   Li  May 
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1809  he  b^an  thepublication  of  s  monthly 
magazine  callod  *  The  Religious  Bepertory ; 
being  s  choice  collection  of  original  essays 
on  various  religious  subjects.'  In  1813  he 
was  appointed  president  of  the  diocesan  col- 
lege of  St.  Mary,  in  which  he  also  taught 
tlwology ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  entered 
into  puitics  and  wrote  and  spoke  TehemfflitlT 
aguttst  the  proposal  to  ffive  to  the  Britiui 
government  a  veto  on  the  ^polntment  of 
catholic  luflhopa. 

In  1817  he  was  made  pariah  priest  of  Ban- 
don,  where  he  lemained  untu  he  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  OharlestOD,  U.S.,  by  a 
papal  bull  which  was  eocpedited  horn  Rome 
'2  June  1620.  He  was  consecrated  at  Cork 
on  21  Sept.  and  soon  afterwards  proceeded 
to  his  diocese,  which  comprised  the  states  ot 
North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  with 
a  scattered  catholic  population  of  ei^t  thou- 
sand and  only  four  pneats.  One  of  his  first 
cares  was  the  establishment  of  an  academy 
and  theological  seminary.  He  was  also  in- 
Btmmental  in  forming  an  '  anti-duelling  so- 
ciety.' He  conected  many  abuses  which  had 
cr^  into  the  church,  Tisited  every  part  of 
his  vast  half-settled  diocese,  and  gave  special 
caxe  to  the  negroes,  fox  whom  he  always  had 
regular  services  in  his  cathedral.  In  times 
of  pestilence  he  was  untiring  in  his  heroic 
devotion  to  the  sick.  He  established  the 
'  United  States  Catholic  Miscellany,'  the  first 
catholic  paper  published  in  America.  In 
January  1826  he  visited  Washington,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  and  the  members  of  Congress  he  de- 
livered a  discourse  before  them  in  the  Senate 
House. 

In  1833  he  visited  his  native  country,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Rome.  He  was  sent  by 
Pope  Gregory  XVI  as  legate  to  the  govern- 
ment of  HaytL  In  the  autumn  of  1838  he 
proceeded  <m.  his  mission,  and  he  leturned 
to  Borne  in  the  following  spring  toreportthe 
state  of  negotiations  before  returning  to 
his  diocese.  He  made  two  more  voyages  to 
Burope  in  1830  and  1841.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn £rom  the  latter  visit  he  died  at  Charles- 
ton on  11  April  1843, 

He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  high 
moral  character,  and  his  incessant  activity 
won  for  him  at  Rome  the  sobriquet  of  tl 
veaoovo  a  vapore, '  the  steam  bishop.* 

His  *  Works,'  collected  and  arranged  by  di- 
rection of  Br.  Ignatius  Aloysius  Reynolds, 
his  successor  in  the  see  of  Charleston,  were 
published  in  6  vols.,  Baltimore,  1849,  8vo. 
These  volumes  are  almost  entirely  occupied 
by  essays  on  topics  of  controversial  theology, 
manj  of  which  are  in  the  fbrm  of  letters 
originally  pnbliahed  in  Tarious  periodicals. 


A  portion  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  is 
filled  by  addresses  delivered  before  various 
college  societies  and  on  public  occasions,  in- 
cluding an  oration  on  the  character  of  Wash- 
ington. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  him,  engraved  by  J. 
Peterkin,  in  the  Irish  *  Catholic  Directory ' 
for  184S.  Another,  engraved  by  J.  Sutain, 
is  prefixed  to  his  collected  works. 

[Oldt.  noUees  prefixed  to  his  vorks;  Irish 
Catholic  Directory  (1843),  p.  251;  Ripley  nod 
Dana's  New  American  CyolopKdia ;  Irish  Quar- 
terly Review,  viii.  686 ;  Do^cUnek's  Oyd.  of 
American  Literature  (1877),  i.  77S;  Windele's 
Guide  to  Cork  (1849),  p.  142.]  T.  C. 

ENGLAND,  Sib  RICHARD  (1793- 
1883),  general,  was  the  son  of  Lieutenant- 
general  Richanil  England  of  Lifibrd,co.  Clare, 
a  veteran  of  the  war  of  American  Independ- 
ence, colonel  of  the  6th  regiment,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Plymouth,  and  one  of  the  first 
coloniste  of  Western  Upper  Canada,  by 
Anne,  daughter  of  James  O'Brien  of  Ennio- 
tven,  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  the  Marquis  of 
Ihomond.  He  was  bom  at  Detroit,  Upper 
Canada,  in  1798,  and  after  being  educated  at 
Winchester  entered  the  army  as  an  enrign  in 
the  14th  lament  on  25  Feb.  1808.  He  was 
promoted  ueutenont  on  1  June  1809,  and 
served  in  that  year  in  the  expedition  to  the 
Walcheren  and  in  the  attack  on  Flushing. 
He  was  employed  in  the  a^ntant-generars 
department  in  Sicily  in  1810  and  1811,  and 
served  in  the  defence  of  Tarifa  as  a  volunteer 
on  his  way  to  take  up  his  appointment.  He 
was  promoted  captain  into  the  60th  regiment 
on  1 1  July  I81h  and  exchanged  into  the  I2th 
on  1  Jan.  1812.  Inthatyearhewentonleaveto 
Canada  to  join  his  father,  and  after  his  death 
heretumeato  England,  married  Anna  Maria, 
sister  <^  Sir  J.  C.  Anderson,  in  1814,  and  in 
1816  joined  his  regiment  at  Paris  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  He  remuned  in  France 
until  the  withdrawal  of  the  amy  of  occupa- 
tion In  1818,  and  after  serving  as  aid&^de- 
camp  to  Major-general  Sir  Colquhoun  Grant, 
commanding  at  Dublin  from  1831  to  1833, 
he  was  promoted  major  into  the  75th  regi- 
ment on  4  Sept.  1823,  and  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  same  regiment,  in  the  place  of  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland,  on  29  Oct.  1825.  He 
commanded  this  regiment  for  many  years, 
and  went  with  it  to  the  Cape  in  1833.  Lieu- 
tenant^neral  Sir  Galbraith  liovrry  Cole, 
who  then  commanded  there,  selected  England 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Kaffir  war  in  1836  to 
command  upon  the  eastern  frontier  with  the 
rank  of  bnffadier-general,  and  he  served 
throughout  the  campaigns  of  1836  and  1637 
in  this  rank.  For  his  services  he  received  a 
medal,  and  was  promoted  colonel  on  28  June 
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1638.  In  1889  he  was  transferred  to  the  i 
commandof  the4lBtKe^ent,and  appointed  | 
to  command  the  Belgaum  district  of  the 
Bombay  presidencjr  as  brigadier-general,  and 
immediately  on  hts  airiTu  he  loet  his  wife. 
From  this  place  he  was  summoned  in  1841  to 
take  command  of  the  Bombaj  division  des- 
patched to  the  relief  of  Colonel  Palmer  at 
Ohuznee  and  General  Nott  at  Kandahar. 
He  failed  to  reach  Ghuznee  in  time,  but,  after 
one  repulse,  forced  his  way  through  the  Pi- 
shin  valley,  and  reached  Kandahar  in  time 
to  join  Nott,  and  as  second  in  command  to 
that  general  assisted  in  the  defeat  of  Akbar 
Khan  on  the  Khojah  Heights.  He  remained 
at  Kandahar  till  the  cdose  of  1842,  when  it 
was  deoded  to  abandon  that  place,  and  he 
was  then  placed  in.  command  of  the  force 
which  retired  thioagh  the  Bolau  Pass  into 
Sind,  wlule  Nott  marched  with  seven  thou- 
sand picked  troops  on  Ghuznee  and  Cabul. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  England  bad  greatly 
distinguished  himself  duriiir  theseoperations. 
Nott  complained  greatly  of  bim,  and  though 
he  did  what  he  was  appointed  to  do,  and  had 
relieved  Kandahar,  his  operations  were  not 
considered  as  successful  as  they  might  have 
been,  and  he  had  suffered  reverses,  which  were 
very  like  defeats,  from  the  Balnchis  both 
during  his  advance  and  his  retreat.  Never- 
theless he  was  made  a  K.C.B.  on  37  Sept. 
1843,  and  then  threw  up  his  command,  re- 
turned borne,  and  settled  at  Bath. 

England  remained  unemployed  until 1849, 
when  be  received  the  command  of  the  Cnr- 
ragb  brigade,  and  he  was  promoted  niajo> 
graeral  on  11  Nov.  1851.  In  1864  the  cen- 
auie  passed  on  his  behaviour  in  Afghanistan 
seemed  to  be  forgotten,  and  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  3rd  division  in  the  Crimean 
expedition-  At  the  battle  of  the  Alma  his 
division  was  not  so  severely  engaged  as  the 
guards  or  the  light  division ;  but  at  Inker- 
man  England  was  one  of  the  generals  first 
upon  the  scene  of  action,  and  though  he  was 
never  in  actual  command  there,  his  prompti- 
tude in  sending  up  his  troops  at  the  critical 
moment  to  the  assistance  of  the  hard-pressed 
battalions  on  the  Inkennan  Tusk  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  d^.  It  was 
during  l^tmng  winterof  1861-6  that  Eng^ 
land  chiefly  distinguished  himself.  He  am- 
fered  the  greatest  privations  with  his  troops, 
but  yet  he  never  applied  to  come  home,  ana 
was  the  last  of  the  original  general  officers  who 
had  accompanied  the  army  to  the  Crimea  to 
leave  it.  Before  he  did  return  he  directed 
the  attack  on  the  Redau  on  18  June  1855, 
and  it  was  not  his  fault  that  the  result  of 
tbatday'shard  fighting  was  not  a  great  suc- 
ceM>    Tn  August  1865  he  was,  however, 


;  obUsed  to  obey  the  doctor's  orders  and  return 
I  to  ^ifland.  For  his  services  he  was  pro- 
moteolieutenaut-genersl,  and  made  a  O.O.B., 
a  grand  c^cer  of  the  I^epon  of  Honour,  and 
a  knight  of  the  first  class  of  the  Medjidie. 
Englcuid  never  again  saw  service.  He  was 
made  colonel  of  the  41at  regiment  on  20  April 
1861,  promoted  general  on  6  July  1863,  ai^ 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  1877.  He  died 
at  St.  Mai^aret's,  Titchfield,  Hampshire,  on 
19  Jan.  1883. 

Simns,  23  Jan.  1883;  Hart's  Army  List; 
n's  Hist,  of  Crimean  War,  i.  405 ;  for  the  irar 
in  AfgbiuiiBtaD,  Kaye's  History  and  Stocqneler'tt 
Life  of  Sir  William  Nott ;  for  the  Crunean  war, 
Kiogl^e's  Invasion  of  theCrimea.]   H.  M.  S. 

ENGLAND,  THOMAS  RICHARD 
(1790-1847),  biographer,  was  youneer  brother 
of  John  England  [q.v.j,  bishop  of  Charleston. 
He  was  bom  at  Cork  in  1790,  and  after  tak- 
ing holy  orders  in  the  Roman  catholic  church 
was  appointed  curate  of  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  bis  native  city.  He 
became  parish  priest  of  Qlanmir^  and  after^ 
wards  of  Passage  West,  county  Cork,  where 
he  died  on  18  March  1847. 

He  published :  1. '  Letters  from  the  AbbS 
Edgeworth  to  bis  Friends,  with  Memoirs  of 
his  Life,  including  some  account  of  the  late 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork,  Br.  Moylan, 
and  letters  to  him  from  the  Right  Hon.  Ed- 
mund Burke  and  other  persons  of  distinc- 
tion,'Lend.  1818, 8vo.  2. '  A  Short  Memoir 
of  an  Anttc^ue  Medal,  bearing  on  one  side  the 
representation  of  the  head  of  Christ  and  on 
the  other  a  curious  Hebrew  inscription,  lately 
found  at  Friar's  Walk,  near  the  city  of  Cork,' 
Lond.  1819,  8vo.  3.  'The  Life  of  the  Ray. 
Arthur  0*Leary,  including  historical  aaec- 
dotee,  memoirs,  and  manj  hitJierto  nnpnb- 
lished  dooumefits  illustrative  of  the  condition 
of  the  IrMt  Oatboilios  during  the  eighteenth 
century,' Lond.  1823,  8to. 

[Informataon from  his  oephew.Professor  John 
England,  Queen's  Goll^,,  Cork ;  Windde's 
Ouide  to  the  Oity  of  Cork  (1849),  p.  142 ;  Oat. 
of  Printed  Bodts  in  British  Moseam.]    T.  0. 

ENGLETIELD^  Sib  FRANCIS  (d. 
1696  P),  catholic  exile,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Englefield  of  Englefield,  Berk- 
shire, justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
by  Muabeth,  daogbter  of  Sir  Robert  Throck- 
morton of  Coughton,  Warwickshire.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  inheritance  on  hie  father's  death 
in  1537.  He  was  high  sherifi  of  Berkshire 
ondOxfonlslure  at  the  death  of  Henry  VXII, 
and  he  was  dubbed  a  knight  of  the  carpet  at 
Edward  Vl'a  coronation  (Strtpe,  EccUsttui- 
tical  MemoriaU,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  328,  8vo). 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  officttra  in  the  nouse- 
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bold  of  the  Prmcesa  Mary.  On  14  Aug.  1661 
Bobert  Kocheeter,  comptroller  of  the  house- 
hold,  Edward  Waldgrave,  and  Englefield  ap- 
peared, in  obedience  to  a  summons,  before  we 
privy  council  at  Hampton  Court  and  recmved 
peremptory  orders  that  mau  should  no  longer 
be  said  in  the  princess's  house.  Being  after- 
wards charged  with  not  obeying  these  injunc- 
tions, they  were  committed  to  the  flee^  and 
on  31  Aug.  Bent  to  th^  Tower.  On  16  March 
1561-3  wer  were  permitted  to  leave  the 
Tower  for  thsir  health's  sake,  and  to  go  to 
their  own  hnnes;  and  on  24  April  l^^-  they 
were  set  at  liberty,  and  had  leave  to  repair  to 
ibB  Lady  Mary  at  her  request  (ib.  vol.  ii. 
Wt  a.  pp,  253-6,  fd.) 

On  Queen  Mary's  accession  Englefield  was, 
in  ooQBideration  of  Hs  faithful  services,  sworn 
of  the  privy  cooncil,  and  app<Hnted  master 
of  the  court  of  wards  apA  liveries.  He  also 
obtained  a  nant  of  the  manor  and  park  of 
Fulbroke,  Warwickshire,  which  were  part  of 
.  the  lands  forfeited  by  the  attainder  of  John 
Dudley^uke  of  Northuipberland.  He  sat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  knight  of  the 
Bhire  for  the  county  of  Berks  in  every j^U&- 
ment  held  in  Maiy's  reign  QVillib,  Notitia 
Ro'tiamMtaria,  voL  iiL  pt.  li.  pp.  25, 47, 
64).  He  was  allowed  by  the  queen  to  have 
one  hundred  ret^nera.  In  January  1554-6 
he  was  present  at  the  trial  of  Bishop  Hooper 
(SmTsafEcelmattioalMmtn^  fol.) 
In  May  1556  he  was  jcnned  with  others  in  a 
commission  to  examine  certain,  persons  who 
used  the  unlawful  arts  of  conjuring  and  witch- 
craft, and  in  the  following  year  he  was  in 
another  commission  which  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  a  conspiracy  agiunst  the  queen. 
He  often  complained  to  Gardiner,  bishop  of 
Winxjhester,  that  Roger  Ascham,  secretary 
for  the  Latin  tongue  to  Queen  Mary,  was  a 
heretic,  and  ought  to  be  punished  on  that 
account,  or  at  least  removed  from  his  office, 
but  the  bishop  declined  to  take  any  action, 
and  remained  a  firm  friend  to  Ascham 
throughout  the  queen's  reign  (Stbtpb,  Life 
Hf  Smth,  edit.  1820,  p.  50 :  CooPBB,  AtieiuB 

Being  a  firm  adherent  of  the  catholic  reli- 
gion, he  fled  abroad  in  1669,  soon  after  the 
accession  of  Elixabeth,  and  retired  to  Valla- 
doUd.  His  lands  and  goods  were  seised  to 
the  queen's  use  in  consequence  of  his  dis- 
obedience in  not  coming  home  after  the 

gueen's  revocation,  and  for  consorting  with 
er  enemies.  On  18  Aug.  1663  he  wrote  to 
the  privy  council,  expostulating  and  apolo- 
gising on  account  of  his  conscience,  which 
*  was  not  made  of  wax  '  (Sikxpe,  ATvials,  i, 
409,  foL)  In  6th  EUe.,  being  indicted  in  the 
queen's  bench  for  high  tieaeon  committed  at 


Namur,  he  was  outlawed.   Subsequently  be 
was  attainted  and  convicted  of  high  treason 
in  parliament  on  29  Oct.  1586,  and  all  his 
manors,  lands,  and  vast  possessions  were  de- 
clared to  be  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Engle- 
field had,  however,  by  indenture  datea  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  the  queen's  reign 
.  (1576-^),  settled  his  manor  and  estate  of 
,  Englefield  on  Franeis,  his  nephew,  with 
'  power  notwithstanding  of  revoking  the  grant 
I  if  he  should  deliver  or  tender  a  gold  ring  to 
I  his  nephew.   Various  dintutes  and  points  of 
>  law  arose  as  to  whether  the  Enriefield  estate 
was  fo^eited  to  the  queen.  After  protracted 
;  discussions  in  the  law  courts  the  question  re- 
mained undecide^  and  accordingly  the  queen 
I  in  the  ensuing  parliament  (35th  Eliz.)  had  a 
special  statutepassed  to  confirm  the  attainder 
and  to  establish  the  forfeiture  to  herself. 
After  tendering  by  her  agents  a  ring  to  En- 
glefield,, the  nephew,  she  seized  and  confis- 
cated the  property.  By  this  arbitrary  stretch 
of  ^wer  uie  manor  and  estate  of  Englefield, 
which  had  been  for  upwards  of  780  years  in 
the  family,  were  alienated  and  transferred  to 
the  crown.   A  full  account  of  the  legal  pro- 
ceeding in  this  remarkable  case  is  given  by 
Lord  Coke  in  his  'Bspcwts'  (edi^  1777, 
vol  iv.  bk.  yiL^ 

After  his  retirement  to  Vallodolid  the  king 
of  Spun  allowed  him  a  pension ;  and  a  great 
part  of  the  collections  for  the  English  exiles 
were  dispensed  by  him  and  his  friend  Dr. 
(afterwards  Cardinal)  Allen  (Dopd,  Church 
Stat.  i.  630).  On  8  April  1564  he  wrote 
from  Antwerp  to  the  prrvr  council,  praying 
them  to  intercede  with  Elizabeth  in  his  fa- 
vour. He  stated  at  great  length  his  circum- 
stances, the  causes  which  had  induced  him 
to  remain  abroad,  confuted  the  slanderous 
imputations  against  him,  and  supplicated  the 
queen's  forgiveness  {State  Papers,  Dom.  Eliz. 
voL  xixiii.  No,  99).  In  1507  the  king  of 
Spain  endeavoured  without  success  to  induce 
Elizabeth  to.  allow  Eof^efield  the  income  of 
his  estate,  with  permusion  to  live  abroad 
where  he  listed.  The  queen  ordered  hst 
ambassador  in  Spain  to  inform  the  king  that 
none  of  her  subjects  were  disturbed  for  tiieir 
religion  if  they  were  quiet  in  the  state 
(Stetph,  AnnaU,  i.  410,  u.  27,  folio).  It  is 
asserted  by  Str^ie  that  the  queen  allowed 
Enfflefield  the  revenue  of  his  estate  in  Eng- 
land, and  retained  only  a  small  part  of  it  for 
the  necessary  maintenance  of  his  wife. 

In  a  list  of  En^ish  exiles,  about  1676,  in 
the  State  Paper  Office  it  is  stated  that  'Sir 
Frauncis  Ingelfeld,  knight,  abideth  commonly 
at  Bruxelles;  somme  tyme  he  is  at  Machlin. 
He  hath  hie  owld  pencion  still,  which  he  had 
beinge  counrellour  in  Q.  Maries  tyme,  of  the 
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K.  of  Spaigne,  by  moaeth  [no  amount  men- 
tioned]. He  riaeth  allwajes  wiUi  4  good 
horse'  (Douav  Diaries,  p. 

He  stood  nigh  in  the  estimation  of  his 
exiled feUow-countrymeD.  ThuaDr.Kicholas 
Sander,  writing  in  1676  to  the  cardinal  of 
Como,  claases  Allen  with  Englefield  as  one 
of  the  two  catiioliCB  whom  it  would  be  b 
mistalra  not  to  otnunlt  in  all  questions  con- 
cerning England  (Kiroz,  Letters  and  Memo- 
riatt  if  Card.  AlUn,  p.  38).  EngieBeld  was 
eii|gaged  in  January  1666-6  in  corresponding 
with  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Spun  in  behau 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots  (^Cotton  M88.  Calig.  0. 
Tiii.277,C.ix.406).  Inl591JohnSnowden, 
in  a  statement  made  to  the  English  govern- 
ment respecting  Jesuits  in  Spam,  says  that 
Englefield  'has  six  hundred  crowns  a  ;fear, 
and  more  if  he  demands  it,  and  is  entirely 
one  with  the  Cardinal  and  Parsons'  (State 
Papers,  Dom.  EUz.  vol.  ccxxxviii.  art.  161). 
For  many  years  he  was  afflicted  with  blindness. 
Writing  in  1696  he  remarks  that  more  than 
twenty-four  years  had  elapsed  since  he  could 
write  or  read  (Kkoz,  p.  187). 

On  7  May  1698  Thomas  Honyman,  one  of 
Gedl'sspies,  wrote  that  'postmasters  in  Spun 
weigh  out  the  letters  to  their  servanta,  and 
are  easily  corrupted  for  28  ducats  a  month ; 
the  one  at  Madrid,  Pedro  Martinez,  let  me 
have  all  Cresfiold'a  and  Englefield's  letters, 
returning  such  as  I  did  not  dare  to  keep' 
{Cal  of  mate  Papers,  Dom.  Eliz.  1698-1601, 
pp.  47, 48).  Englefield  died  about  1590,  and 
was  buried  at  Valladolid,  where  his  grave 
was  formerly  shown  witb  respect  to  English 
travellere. 

Hemarried  Catherine,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Sir  Thomas  Fettiplace  of  Compton  Beau- 
champ,  Berkshire,  but  had  no  issue.  The 
family  was  continued  by  his  brother,  John 
Englefield,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wootton 
Basset.  Wiltshitej  whose  sm  PVancis  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1612. 

[Dodd's  Chttr«h  Hist.  i.  629,  ii.  240 ;  Doan^ 
Dianas,  p.  421 ;  Uorris'a  Troubles  of  out  Catb(^c 
Forefiithen,  iii.  26 ;  Knox's  Letters  and  Memo- 
rials of  C^od.  Allen,  histintrod.  pp.xuii.xxxiii, 
464 ;  Sanden's  Kise  and  Growth  of  the  Atiglic&n 
Schism,  p.  220 ;  Fanzani's  Memoirs,  p.  27  n, ; 
Barke's  Extinct  and  Dormant  Baronetcira  (1841V 
p.  184  ;  Woottoo's  English  Baronetage  (1 781 ),  1. 
120;  Botbam's  Baronetage,!.  147;  Addit.  MS. 
1  eOflO ;  Cotton  MSS.'Ca]ig.C.  ii.  54*,  iii.  409,  viii. 
277.  tx.  406 ;  Harl.MSS.  295.  art.  2, 3. 804  f.  68  i ; 
Laned.  MSS.  1 8,  art.  79, 96,  art.  1 2 ;  Foss'a  Jadges 
of  England,  v.  160;  Strj-pe's  Works  (general 
index);  Calondsrs  of  State  Papers,  Dom.  Eliz. 
(1M7-80)  733,  (I5S1-90)  751,  (1691-4)  614, 
(1695-7)  609,  (1698-1601)  646,  (1601-3)  621, 
( 1603-1 0)  696,  ( 1 61 1  -1 8)  568 ;  EuUer's  Wortbios 
<Ni  holi).  i,  109 ;  Wood's  Athsnte  Ozod.  (BliasX 


ii.  74  ;  Zurich  Letters,  i.  6 ;  Clay's  Idiurgies 
&c.in  B«ign  of  Elisabeth,  p-  666;  Foxe's  Acts  and 
Moonmenta  (Townsend),  ri.  10,  22,  59,  576,  vii, 
84,  77,  85,  757,  Tiii.  801 ;  Bmrke's  Oommonon, 
ii.  646.]  T,  C. 

ENQLEFIELDjSieHENRYOHARLES 
(1762-1822),  uitiquary  and  scientific  writer, 
bom  in  was  the  eldest  of  the  five  chil- 
dren of  Sr  Henr^  Englefield,  bart,  his  se- 
cond vrits,  CathannOf  oai^ter  of  Sir  Charles 
Bu(^,  bart  He  snoeeeded  his  fatber  in  the 
baronetage  25  May  1 780,  but  be  did  not  marry, 
and  the  title  became  extinct  Englefield  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
in  1779,  was  for  many  years  one  of  its  vice- 
presidents,  and  for  a  soOTt  time  its  president, 
succeeding  Marquis  Townahend.  Under  hid 
direction  the  societvpublished  the  series  of  en- 
gravings of  Englian  cathedrals  and  chnrches, 
Englefield  himself  contributing  to  the  de- 
scriptive dissertations (1797-1818).  Hemade 
ten  or  more  contributions  to  the  '  Archaso- 
logia '  (vols.  vi-XT.),  principally  on  Roman 
antiqoitm  and  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
He  joined  dieIMlettantiSocietyinl781fand 
was  for  fourteen  yean  its  secretarjr.  He  poa- 
seseed  a  choice  cabinet  of  Tsses,  now  ap]^ 
rentlv  dispersed,  formed  from  the  Oo^uUf 
Cawdor,  and  Chinneir  sales.  The  vases  were 
dnvm  and  engraved  by  H.  Moses  (Vases 
from  the  Collection  qf  Sir  H.  Englefield,  Lon- 
don, 1820, 4to ;  Snd  ed.  1848).  He  purchased 
Thomas  Sandb/s  *  Views  and  Sketches  of 
St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor/  at  tiie  Sandby 
sale  in  1799. 

Englefield  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1778.  He  made  astronomical  and 
other  communications  to  it  in  1781  and  1781. 
He  also  made  scientific  communications  to 
t!ie  Ijinnean  Society  (vol.  ri^,  of  which  he 
was  a  fellow,  and  to  the  Royal  Institution,  and 
contributed  to '  Nicholson'^  Journal '  ^TOls.ix. 
X,  xvi.),  and  to  TiIlodi*s  'Philosophical  Maga- 
zine'(vols,  xxxvi.xliii.xlv.)  His  'Discovery 
of  a  Lske  from  Madder '  obtained  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Society  of  .\rts.  He  was  president 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  1811-1-'.  llis 
well-known '  Description  of  the  Prindpal  Pic- 
turesque Beauties,  Antiquitie8,andGeoIogical 
Phenomena  of  the  Isle  of  AVight,'  London, 
1816,  4to  and  fol.,  embodied  observations 
made  in  1799, 1800,  and  1801,  when  he  spent 
the  summer  in  the  island.  His  other  publica- 
liona  are  :  1. '  A  Letter  to  the  Author  of  the 
"lleview  of  theCaseof  the  IVotestont  Dissen- 
ters," '  London,  1790, 8vo  (in  this  Englefield , 
as  a  Koman  catholic,  defends  the  principles 
of  Ilia  community).  2.  *  On  the  Determina- 
tion of  the  Orbits  of  Comets,'  &c,  London, 
1 793. 4to.  8.  '  A  Walk  through  Southamp- 
ton/ Southampton,  1801, 8vo  and4to  (2nded. 
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vidi  an  acTOunt  of  Clauaentum,  1806,  4to). 
4.  *The  Andnan'  (Terse  traneiatioii  from 
Tereace),  1614, 8vo.  5.  *  Observatione  on  the 
probable  Consequencea  of  the  Demolition  of 
LoDcloa  Bridge,  London,  1821,  8vo. 

Before  his  death  Bnglefield  suffered  Irom 
(total  or  partial)  loss  of  Bic'ht.  He  died  at 
his  house  in  Tylney  Street,  London,  21  March 
1822,  and  was  buned  in  the  diurch  at  Engle- 
field,  near  Beading.  A  hojue  in  Duglefield, 
inhabited  for  several  generatioDB  hU  fu- 
milj,  waa  Bold  by  him  in  1792.  llis  friend 
'Wiiliaiu  Sothelqr  testifies  to  Esglefield's  sun- 
shiny temper  and  viTaoions  conversation. 
Charlee  Fca  is  said  to  have  declared  that  he 
never  left  his  ecnnpanynniustructed.  Elngle- 
field's  portrait  vas  painted  by  Sir  T.  Law- 
rence (engraved  in  Sotheby'B  'Memorial'), 
and  there  are  portraits  of  uim  in  the  '  De- 
scription of  the  Isle  of  Wight  *  and  in  the 
'  Gent.  Mag.'  (1822,  vol.  zcu.  jA.  L  p.  292). 
Two  bronze  medalets  of  him  are  in  the  Brit  ish 
Museum  CVVbotu,  Index  to  Engliak  ^rtonal 
Medalt,  p.  12). 

[8otlieb;*B  Memorial  dadiosted  to  the  Sodetjof 
Dilettanti,  1822,  8to;  Oent-Mag.  1822,  vol.  xcii. 
pt.  i.  pp.298,  294,  418  f.;  HichaaliB'B  Ancient 
Kazbles  in  Qreat  Britain,  p.  ISl  and  84,  90; 
Ann.  Beg.  1822,  Ixiv.  370;  BarWs  Extinct 
Baronetaee.  1644,  pp.  183-6 ;  Bo^'s  Nev  Biog. 
Wot. ;  NiehoIa'B  Lit.  IlluBtP.  v.  719,  vi.  292, 307, 
769,  vii.  13,  17  ;  Nicholfl's  l^t,  Auocd.  iii.  112, 
ix.  476,  66fl  ;  Brit.  Mob.  Cat.]  W.  W. 

ENGLEHEABi;  FRANCIS  (1775- 
1849),  engraver,  bom  in  London  in  1776,  wan 
nephew  of  Geoi^  Engleheart  fq.  v.],  and 
grandson  of  Francis  Engleheart  oi  Kew.  He 
served  as  apprentice  to  Joseph  CoUyer  the 
younger  [q.  v.},  and  BubsequentlT  became  aa- 
sistant  to  James  Heath  [q.  v.]  His  first  pub- 
lished engravings  were  some  plates  after  the 
designs  of  Thomas  Stothard,  R.A.,  and  he 
also  engraved  a  large  portion  of '  The  Can- 
terbuiT  PilgrimB,*  whicn  was  completed  and 
pubUsned  by  Heath.  He  became  better 
known  to  the  public  his  engraTings  from 
the  pictures  and  drawings  of  Riehard  Goob, 
R.A.  h.  T.],  and  some  of  these  were  con- 
udered  among  the  finest  specimens  of  book 
illastntions  then  produced  in  England.  He 
subsequently  engraved  the  portraits  in  a  col- 
lection of  the  works  of  the  English  poets,  and 
was  engag^  by  Messrs.  Oadell  ft  Davies  to 
engrave  the  designsof  R.  Smirke,R.A.  [q.v.], 
for  works  published  by  them.  Engleheart 
engraved  nearly  thirty  of  Smirke's  designs 
for  their  edition  of '  Don  Quixote.'  His  eeiv 
vices  were  enlisted  by  Sir  David  Wilkie, 
R,  A.,  to  engrave  his  *  Duncan  Grav'  and '  The 
only  Daughter/  which  are  the  works  by  which 
Engleheart  h  chiefly  known.  His  Iwt  im- 


portant work  was  an  engraving  from  the  pio- 
ture  by  W.  Hilton, R.A.,  of '  Sserena  rescued 
by  Sir  Oalepine,  the  lied  Cross  Knight.' 
Among  other  engravings  ^  him  were '  Cupid 
and  the  Kympbs,'  after  Hilton,  'The  Holy 
family,'  alter  Fra  Bartolommeo,  some  plates 
for  '  llie  British  Museum  Marblee,'  and  nu- 
merous porttoits  and  plates  for  the  annuals 
then  in  v<^e.  Engleheart  was  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Britisa  Art  ists,  and  occasionally 
contributed  to  their  exhibitions.  He  died  on 

I  16  Fob.  1848,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

^    Another  member  of  the  same  fiuuilVf  Ti- 

:  HOTHZSxUBfBUtEnftLBUBABT  (1803-1879), 

was  also  an  engraver.  He  engraved  some  of 

the  plates  in  '  The  British  Museum  ^rbles,* 
I  but  seems  to  have  removed  to  Darmstadt,  as 
'  there  is  a  fine  ei^^ving  by  him  of  'Ecce 
Homo,*  after  Guido  Reni,  executed  at  Darm- 
stadt in  1840. 

tBedgrave'BDiei.  <tf  ArtiBte ;  Oirnns^  Diet  of 
I  ArLists,  1760-1880 ;  OtUejr'sDiet.  of  ReoentatKl 
Liring  Fsinten ;  information  from  J.  Gardner 
i  Iflogtetieort,  CB.]  L.  C. 

I    ENGLEHEART,    GEORGE  (1762- 
1839)^  nuuiature-pointer,  bom  in  1762,  was 
one  of  the  younger  sons  of  Francis  Engleheart, 
a  member  q£  a  noble  Silesianfiunily,  wbo  came 
into  England  in  the  time  of  Gtoorge  II,  and 
settled  at  Eew.   Engleheart  was  a  pupil  of 
I  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  guned  some  repute 
I  asaminiature-painter.practising in  Hertford 
j  Street,  Mayfair.   In  1790  he  was  appointed 
!  ntiniature'painteT  to  the  king.   His  minia- 
'  tures  were  mostly  executed  on  ivory,  though 
oocasionaUy  on  enamel,  and  were  well  drawn 
and  coloured,  showing  great  character  and 
power.  He  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
between  1778  and  1812,  mostly  original  por- 
traits, or  copies  from  Reynolds  and  others. 
Engl^eart  died  at  Blacuieath  on  21  March 
1839. 

Hia  nephew,  John  Cox  Dillmak  Enble- 
HEART  (1783-1862),  alao  practised  as  a  mioia- 
tuz»painter.  He  first  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1801,  and  eonUnned  to  do  so  up 
to  1828,  when,  owing  to  failing  health,  he 
retired  from  his  profession.  He  £ed  in  1862. 
A  collection  of  the  works  of  both  painters  is  in 
the  possession  of  J.  Gardner  Engleheart,  C3., 
sonoftiielast  named;  among  the  miniatures 
ia  a  portrait  of  George  Engleheart  by  himself, 

[Redgrave's  DicL  of  Artiats ;  Orafes'a  Diet,  of 
Artists,  1760-1880;  inf<»niatioii  from  J.  Gard- 
ner Engleheart,  C.B.]  L.  C. 

ENGLEHEART,  THOMAS  (d.  1787  P), 
sculptor  and  modeller  in  wax,  was  one  of  the 
sous  of  Francis  Engleheart  of  Kew,  and  elder 
brother  of  Geoi^  Engleheart  [q.  v.]  He  was 
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a  Student  st  the  Bc^l  Aoademy,  and  in  1772 
competed  with  Joha  Flaxman  [q.  v.]  for  the 
ffold  medal  given  by  the  fioyal  Acadeioy  for  a 
bas-relief  of  *  UlyBses  and  Nausioaa.*  In  this 
competition  ^igleheart  was  successf  uh  to  the 
bitter  disappointment  of  Flaxman.  He  aub- 
sequeotlj  exhibited  various  biiBta  and  models 
in  wax  at  the  Boyal  Academy  ^m  1773  to 
1786,  in  which  year  or  the  foUowinghedied. 
There  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  an 
oval  medallion  of  Edward,  duke  of  Kent,  mo- 
delled in  red  wax  by  Engleheart  in  1786. 

JBodgrave's  Diet,  of  Artiats;  Catmingham's 
B  of  Flaxman  ;  Royal  Academy  Catalogues ; 
Cat  of  the  National  Portrait  GhiUery ;  informa- 
tion ftom  J.  Gardner  Engleheart,  C.B.]  L.  C. 

ENGLISH,  HESTER(1571-1624),calli- 
grapher  and  miniatorist.   [See  Kbllo.] 

ENGLISH,  Sib  JOHN  HAWKER,  M.D. 
(1788-1840),  entered  the  eiiipl<7ment  of  t^e 
king  of  Sweden  =  as  surgeon,  and  became 

aurgeon-m-chief  to  the  Swedish  army.  In 
recognition  of  his  services  he  was  decorated 
with  the  order  of  Gustsvus  Vasa  in  1813, 
and,  having  received  penaission  to  accept  it, 
was  knighted  by  the  prince  regent  in  1816. 
On  leaving  Sweden  he  graduated  M.D.  both 
at  Gottingen  (3  March  1814)  and  at  Aberdeen 
(26  May  1823),  bein^  admitted  a  licentiate  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  on  25  Junefollowing. 
He  resided  at  warley  House,  Essex,  but  di^ 
25  June  1840  while  at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

[Slunk's  Coll.  of  Phys.  iiL  S76;  Oent.  Hag. 
aew  Mr.  sir.  221.]  A.  V. 

ENGLISH,  J0SIA3  {d.  1718  P),  amateur 
etcher,  was  a  gentleman  of  independent  means 
who  resided  at  Mortlake.  He  was  an  inti- 
mate Mendandapupilof  FrancieClein[g.  v.], 
the  manager  of  the  Mortlake  tapestry  works, 
and  etched  numerous  plates  in  the  style  of 
Hollar,  after  Clein's  designs ;  these  include  a 
set  of  eleven  plates,  etched  in  1653,  entitled 
'  Varisa  Deorum  Ethnicorum  Effigies,  or  Di- 
vers Portraicturs  of  Heathen  GKkIs,'  a  set  of 
four  representing  'The  Sea8ons,'a  similar  set 
of '  The  Four  Cardinal  Virtues,'  and  a  set  of 
fourteen  plates  of  groteec^ues  and  arabesques. 
His  most  important  etching  was  *  Christ  and 
the  Disciples  at  Emmaus,'  after  Titian.  He 
also  etched  a  plate  of  a  jovial  man  smoking, 
dated  1656,  portraits  of  lUehud  Kirby,  John 
Ogilby,  and  William  Dobaon;  the  last-named 
etching  was  loiu;  attributed  to  John  Evelyn. 
There  is  in  the^tisbMnseum  asmall  meao- 
tint  engraving  by  English.  According  to 
Vertue,  English  died  about  1718,  and  left 
his  property,  which  included  a  portrait  of 
Clein  and  his  wife  and  some  samples  of  the 
Mortlake  tapestry,  to  Mr.  Crawley  of  Hemp- 


sted,  Hertfordshire.  Bis  wife,  Mary,  died 
21  March  1679-80  (buried  at  Barnes,  Surrey), 
[Bedgrave'a  Diet  of  Artists  ;  WalpoU'a  Anec- 
dotes of  Painters ;  Vertue  HS8.  (Brit  Mos. 
Addit  MS?.  3SO08,  &&) ;  Andresen's  Bandbacb 
fiir  Knpferstichsammler ;  Manaing  and  Bray's 
Hist,  of  Surrey,  iii,  322.]  L,  C. 

ENGLISH,  WILLIAM  (jf.  1360),  phy- 
ucian.  [See  GBiumrr.] 

ENGLISH,  WILLIAM  (d.  1778),  Irish 
poet,  was  a  native  of  Newcastle,  eo.  Limerick. 
After  teaching  schools  at  Castletownroche 
and  Charleville,  he  finally  entered  the  Augus< 
tinian  order.  He  died  at  Cork  13  Jan.  1778, 
andwasburiedinSt. John'schnrchyard.  Asa 
Gaelic  poet  of  humble  life  English  acquired 
considerable  reputation.  His  best-known 
ballad, '  Cashel  of  Munster,'  vras  translated 
by  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  in  *  Lays  'of  the 
Western  Gael '  (1866),  pp.  200-10. 

[JobD  O'Dftl/s  Posts  and  Poetiy  of  Munster 
(DnbUn.  1863).]  Q.G. 

ENNlBKILLENj  second  Basov  or 
ri616-1646).  [See  Haouibi,  Conros  or 
CoanLius.] 

ENSOM,  WILLIAM  (1796-18S2),  en- 
graver, in  1816  gained  a  silver  prise  medai 
from  the  Society  of  Arts  for  a  pen-and-ink 
portrait  of  William  Blake  [q.  v!j,  poet  and 
painter.  He  is  best  known  Ity  some  small 
and  neatly  finished  engravings  from  portraits 
bv  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  including  those  of 
George  IV,  Master  Lambton,  Mrs.  Arbuthnot, 
Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  Lady  Wallscourt, 
and  others.  He  engraved  'Christ  blessing  the 
Bread,'  after  Carlo  Dolce ;  '  St.  John  in  the 
Wilderness,*  after  Carlo  Ciguam,  and  other 
subjects  after  Stothard,'Smirke,  Stephanoff, 
Bonington,and  others;  also  plates  for  Neale's 
'  Views  of  ike  Seats  of  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men,* and  for  annuals,  such  as  the  *  Amulet/ 
the  'Xdterazy  Souvenir,'  &c.  Ensom  also 
painted  in  watw^lours,  and  was  an  intimate 
Mend  of  R.  P.  Bonington  [q.  v.]  He  died 
at  Wandsworth  on  13  Sept.  1833,  aged  36. 
His  collection  of  engravings  and  diuw^ngs 
was  sold  by  auction  on  13  Dec.  1833. '  He 
exhibited  at  the  Suffolk  Street  Gallery: 

[Bedgxave's  Di^  of  Axtista ;  Oraras's  Diet  ttf 
Artists,  176O-18SO;L0Blan^sManaaldel'Ama- 
tear  d'Estampss;  Ghent  Mag.  1832,  U.  284.] 

Ii.C. 

ENSOB,  GEOBGE  (l769-1848),poUtieal 
writer,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  of  an  English 
fhther,  inl769.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College, where  he  proceededB.A.  1790.  He 
devoid  himself  to  politieal  writing,  and  pro- 
duced a  laive  nnmtwr  of  works  in  which  very 
'advanced  views  in  politics  and  religion  are 
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advocated.  He  was  -nidelj  read,  and  wrote 
in  a  powerful  aud  sarcastic  though  Bometimee 
inflated  style.  His.  attacks  were  specially 
directed  against  the  English  goTenunent  of 
Ireland.  He  does  not  seem  to  nave  meddled, 
save  with  his  pen,  in  political  strife.  'I  never 
was  of  any  club,  fraternity,  or  aasociaticm,*  he 
(AddrauM  to  the  liwh  *tf  Iretand,  p. 
3).  Sentham  deaoribeB  nim  dever  but 
impracticable.  A  large  portion  cdTEbuor'slifo 
wa8BpentatAidrQS8,oo.Axmagfa.  llmehe 
died  3  Dee.  1843. 

Enaor wrote:  1.  'The  Independent  Man, 
or  an  Essay  on  the  Formation  and  Develop- 
ment of  those  Principles  and  Faculties  of  the 
Human  Mind  which  constitute  Moral  and 
Intellectual  E)xcellence.'3  vols.  1806.  S.'On 
National  Government,  first  part,  2  vols. 
1810.  3.  '  Defects  of  the  English  Laws  and 
Tribunals,'  1812.  4.  'An  Answer  to  the 
Speeches  of  Mr.  Abbot,  &c.,  on  the  Catholic 
QiieHtion,  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
24  May  1813,'  Dublin,  1813.  5.  'On  the 
State  of  Europe  in  January  1816,'  1816. 
6.  *  An  Inquiry  conceming  the  Population 
of  Nation^  containing  a  Befutation  of' Mr. 
Malthus'BEa8»onP(^alatiQn,'1818.  7.'Ba- 
dioal  Refoim,tte6toration  of  TJaurped  Rights,' 
1819.  8. 'Addreases  to  the  People  of  Ireland 
on  the  D^adation  and  Misery  of  their  Coun- 
try,' &c.,  Dublin,  1833.  9.  'The  Poor  and 
their  Belief,' 1823.  10.. 'A  Defence  of  the 
Irish  and  the  Means  of  their  Redemption,' 
Dublin,  1825.  11.  '  JiiBh  Affairs  at  the 
close  of  1826,'  Dublin,  1826.  12.  '  Letters 
ehowing  the  Inutility  and  exhibiting  the 
Absurdity  of  what  is  fantastically  called 
"The  New  Reformation"'  [via.  the  attempt 
to  convert  the  Irish  to  theproteBtant  -faitn], 
Dublin,  1828.  13.  *Anti-l7nion:  Ireland  as 
sheought  to  be,'  Newry,  1881.  14.  '  A  Re- 
view of  the  Miracles,  Fropheoies,  and  Mys- 
teries of  the  Old  and  New  Teetamoite,  and 
of  the  Morality  and  Oonsolationof  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,'  1 836.  16.  '  Before  and  After 
the  Reform  Bill,'  1843.  16.  '  Of  Fn^erty, 
and  of  ita  Equal  Diatoibution  as  promoting 
Virtue,  Population,  Abundance,'  1844.  En- 
9or  also  wrote  treatises  on  the  '  Principles 
of  MonJiW,'  'National  Education,'  'The 
CathoUe  Question,'  'No  Veto,'  'Natural 
llieology,'  and  the  *  Com  Laws.' 

[Bentham's  Works,  z.  603 ;  Webb's  Compen- 
dium of  Irish  BiQg.  (Dublin,  1878);  Oat.  Dub. 
Grad. ;  Qoart.  Rev.  xxii.  102.]         F.  W-T. 

ENT,  SiB  GEORGE,  MJ).  (1604-1689), 
pfayaician,  son  of  Joeias  Ent,  a  merchant  of 
the  Low  Countries  whom  religious  persecu- 
tion had  driven  into  England,  was  bom  at 
Sandwich,  Kent,  6  Nov.  1604.   He  was  sent 


to  school  at  Rotterdam,  where  James  Becfe- 
man  viras  his  master.  In  April  1624  he  en- 
tered at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge, 
graduated  RA.  1627,  and  M.A.  1631.  He 
then  studied  for  five  years  at  Padua,  and 
graduated  M.D.  28  April  1686.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  of  that  onivnaity  some 
pagee  of  verses  addreased  to  him  l^hia  mends 
were  published  under  the  title '  Laurete  Apol- 
linan7P&dua,1686.  On  the  back  of  the  title- 
page,  with  true  Low  Country  pride,  hisamu 
are  finely  engraved:  Sable  between  three 
hawk-beUs  a  chenon  or;  the  crest  s  fiUcon 
with  beUa  and  the  motto  an  anagram  of  his 
name, 'GeniosuTget.'  Among  the  fellow-stup 
dents  who  wrote  verses  to  him  is  John  Greaves 
[q.  v.]>  afterwards  Savilian  professor  of  aa- 
tronomy  at  Oxford.  Ent  was  incorporated 
^J>.  at  Oxford  9  Nov.  1688,  and  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  25  June 
1639.  He  married  lOFeb.  1646  Sandi,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Meverall  [q.  v.J,  treasurer  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.  Inl642  En(wasGul- 
stonianlecturar  in  t^e  college.  Hewasoensor 
for  twentf-two  yeazs,  registrar  1666-70,  prfr> 
sidentl670-6,andagainml682andl684.  In 
1666,  aftttaaanatMny  lecture  at  the  college 
in  Warwick  Lftn&  at  which  the  king  was 
present,  Charles  li  kni^^ted  Ent  in  the  Har- 
veian  Museum.  Diydea  (Epistle  to  Dr. 
Oharleton)  has  commemorated  the  friend- 
ship of  Harvey  and  Ent,  and  Harvey  left  Ent 
five  pounds  to  buy  a  ring.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society.  His 
house  was  in  the  parish  of  St.  Gilea-in-the- 
Fields,  where  he  died  13  Oct.  1689,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry, 
dose  to  the  Guildhall  of  London. 

Hisworksare :  1. '  Apologia  pro  circuirione 
aanguinis,'  London,  1641,  of  which  a  second 
edition  was  published  in  1683.  Both  editions 
ate  dedicated  to  Sir  TheophiUiB  Clinton,  earl 
<^  Lincoln,  and  are  preceded  by  an  address 
toHarva)^  with  land^ory  Greek  venes  by  Dr. 
Baldwin  Harney,  and  Latin  verses  by  John 
Greaves.  The  tmok  defends  Harvey^s  doc- 
trine of  the  circulation  in  ^eral,  and  is  a 
particular  reply  to  ^^Imyhus  Parisanus,  a 
Venetian  physician.  The  aigument  is  some- 
what too  long,  but  is  in  excellent  Latin,  with 
many  happy  quotations  from  Gh^ek  and  La- 
tin poets.  The  original  manuscript  is  in  the 
library  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  2.  A 
dedicatory  letter  prefixed  to  Harvey's  '  De 
generatione  animaJium,'  1651.  Harvey  was 
inclined'  to  postpone  the  publication  of  this 
book  indefinitely  for  further  observations, 
but  Ent  persuaded  the  great  physiologist  to 
entrust  the  manuscript  to  him,  and  with  the 
author's  leave  pnUiwed  it,  giving  in  the  de- 
dieati(m  to  the  preudent  and  fellows  of  the 
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College  of  Physicians  a  full  account  of  tUe 
tr&naaction.  S.  *  ANTIj&IATPlBH  sive  ani- 
madTersionea  in  Malachiie  Thnutoni  M.D. 
Diatribam  de  respirationis  usu  primario,' Lon- 
don, 1679.  Thurston  in  hia  introduction  im- 
plies that  his  work  was  approved  Ent, 
which  was  probably  the  reason  of  this  care- 
ful emninaticm  of  lus  Beveral  propoutitHia. 
The  botdt  contains  m  portrait  of  E&t  as  an 
old  man  in  fuU-bottomed  wig  and  doctor's 
gown.  A  collected  edition  of  Ent'a  works 
was  pnUished  at  L^den  in  1687. 

[Hunk's  CoU.ofFfay8.i.  223 ;  Willis's  William 
Harvey,  a  History  of  Uie  Disoorery  the  Circa- 
Ution  of  the  Blood,  1878;  Wo^;  Thurston's 
De  K«spiratione,  Leyden,  1671.]         N,  M. 

BNTIOK,  JOHN  (1703?-1778^,  school- 
master and  author,  residing  in  St.  Dunstan'a, 
Stepney,  was  probably  bom  about  1703.  Ao- 
cc^ing  to  the  '  Address,'  December  1770, 
prefixed  to  hb  *  New  Xdtin  and  English  Dio- 
tionaty/  1771,  he  was  ten  years  at  college, 
and  must  have  commenced  teaching  about 
1790.  His  first  publicaHon,  the  *8^ulum 
Latinum,' was  in  1728,  'to  make  Latinneither 
tedious  nor  obscure,'  on  a  system  tried  by  him 
with  success  when  it  wasnis  *  lot  to  be  per- 
plexed with  a  very  dull  boy.'  In  this  work  be 
made  known  that  he  was  ready  to  print  the 
*  Evidences  of  Christiani^  tmm  tne  great 
Huetius,  EusebiuB,'  if  encouraged ;  and 
the  announcement  was  followed  by  the  book 
in  1729,  he  styling  himself  on  its  title-page 
student  of  divinity.  In  17S6  he  issued  a  pro-  , 
posal,  which  fell  through, to print'Chaucer' 
m  2  vols,  folio,  with  ezplauatoir  notes ;  and 
there  and  thenceforth  he  put  M.A.  after  his 
name,  though  there  is  no  evidence  where 
he  obtained  bis  d^ree.  In  1764  he  pub- 
lished hia  'Fhtedn  Fabulte/  with  accents 
and  notes.  In  1766  he  agreed  with  Sheb- 
beare  and  JonaUian  Scott  to  write  for  their 
anti-ministerial  paper,  *  The  Monitor,*  ap- 
pearing every  Saturday,  at  a  salary  of  200/. 
a  year;  and  his  attacks  on  the  government, 
in  Nos.  867,  368,  860, 373, 376,  §78,  and  380, 
caused  his  house  to  be  entered  and  his  papers 
seized  imder  a  general  warrant  in  November 
1762.  He  sued  the  authorities  for  illegal 
seizure  over  this,  cUuming  2,000/.  damages, 
and  obtained  a  verdict  for  300/.  in  1766.  He 
published  in  1757  a  'New  Naval  History,* 
with  lives  and  portraits,  dedicated  to  Ad- 
miral Vernon,  He  married  a  widow  in  1760, 
losing  her  the  same  year;  and  in  1763  he 
published  a  'General  History  of  the  Late 
War.'  In  1764  he  issued  his '  Spellmg  Dic- 
tionary,* each  edition  of  which  comprised 
twenty  thousand  copies ;  in  1766  he  brought 
out  an  edition  of  Maitland'a  '  Surrey  of  Lon- 


don,' with  additions;  in  1771  appeared  hta 
'New  Latin  and  English  Dictionary'  and  an 
'English  Qrammar;  and  he  is  likewise  ere- 
dited  with  a  '  Ready  Reckoner,'  some  pamph- 
lets on  freemasonry,  and  a  share  both  in  the 
new  *  "Week's  Preparation*  and  the  new 
'  Whole  Duty  of  Man.'  Altogether,  as  his 
own  '  Address '  (supra)  puts  it,  he  was  en- 
gaged for  half  a  century  either  as  tutor, 
scnoolmastor,  writer,  or  corrector  of  the  press, 
labouring  incessantly,  chiefly  for  Dilly.  He 
died  at  Storey  (wbere  be  was  buried)  on 
22  May  1773,  he  being  about  seventy  years 
old.  He  left  a  large  work,  in  4  vols., '  The 
Present  State  of  the  British  Empire,'  helped 
by  other  hands,  nearly  ready,  which  was 
brought  out  in  1774.  In  1776  appeared  a 
new  edition  of  his  '  Survey  and  History  of 
London,'  with  his  portrait,  from  a  picture  by 
Bui^esa,  iu  clerical  dreds,  as  frontispiece; 
and  Crakelt  and  others  have  edited  his  dic- 
tionaries repeatedly  down  to  1886.  In  Ly> 
sons's  'Environs,'  In  enw,  his  name  is  printed 
'Entinck.' 

[Howell's  State  Trials,  xix.  ool.  1029  et  seq. ; 
Entick's  Latin  Dictionary,  1771  ;  Oignnnx's 
Child's  Best  Instmotor,  5th  ed. ;  Witt's  BibL 
BriL;  Lyaons^b  Enviroiw  of  London  (1796  ed.), 
iii.  487.  407 ;  BromleVs  Ostalogue ;  Mieboirs 
Hhistr.  lit.  V.  808 ;  Lady's  Mag.  1 773.]  J.  H. 

ENTWISLE,  JOSEPH  (1767-1841), 
methodist  minister,  second  son  of  William 
Entwisle  and  bis  wife,  Ellen  Makin,  who  were 
members  of  a  presbvterian  church  in  Man- 
chester, was  bom  tWe  on  16  April  1767, 
being  one  of  five  sons  who  grew  up  to  man- 
hood. He  was  taught  at  the  free  school  con- 
nected with  the  old  preslrfterian  chapel,  Man- 
cheater.  At  the  age  of  finirteen  lintwide 
joined  the  methodistt^  and  made  diligent  use 
of  a  good  libzuy  at  the  preacher's  house  in 
Oldham  Street.  When  not  quite  sixteen  he 
began  to  preach,  and  was  known  as '  the  boy 
preiuiier.'  Wesley  called  him  out  to  the 
Itinerant  worii,  and  in  1787  sent  him  to  the 
Oxfordshire  circuit.  Four  years  after,  at  the 
Manchester  conference,  he  was  received  into 
'  the  full  ministry  while  stationed  in  Hali- 
fax. In  May  1792  he  married  Mary  Pawson, 
second  daughter  of  Marmaduke  Pawson,  far- 
mer, Thomer,  near  Leeds,  by  whom  he  had 
six  children.  Two  of  his  sous,  Joseph  and 
William,  became  ministers  in  the  methodist 
connexion.  During  the  next  few  years  Ent- 
wisle laboured  in  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Hull, 
Macclesfield,  M  anchester,  Liverpool,  and  Lon- 
don, winning  a  well-desorved  popularity  by 
his  jpreacbing  power,  personal  excellence,  and 
judidous  management.  While  in  Maccles- 
field hia  wife  died.   When  stationed  in  Lou- 
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(ton  he  married  his  second  wife,  Isacy  Hine 
of  Eingsland  Creaceiit.  in  October  1805.  He 
was  at  this  time  eppoLntod  the  first  miesion- 
ary  secretary.  The  conference  of  1812  was 
held  in  Leeds,  and  Entwisle  was  elected  pre- 
sident. Henceforward  he  filled  a  foremost 
place  in  the  councils  of  the  connexion,  and 
did  much  to  mould  its  policy  and  guide  its 
afiain.  The  busy  public  life  he  ledleit  him 
little  time  for  litenzy  worlc,  but  in  1820  he 
published  ui  '  Essaj  on  Secret  Prayer,'  a 
volume  which  obtamed  a  lai^  drculation, 
and  was  translated  into  French.  He  also 
contributed  bio^phicaland  practical  articles 
to  the '  Methodist  Magaaine.'  The  btter^eara 
of  Entwisle's  ministry  were  spent  in  Bristol, 
Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  London,  where 
he  was  seTeral  times  reappointed.  In  1826 
he  was  elected  president  ot  the  conference  a 
second  time.  He  ceased  to  itinerate  in  1834, 
being  appointed  house  governor  of  the  new 
Theoh^cal  Institution  opened  at  Hoxton  for 
the  education  and  training  of  young  ministerB. 
Through  ^uie  of  heuth  ne  lesigi^  the 
office  four  yean  after,  and  retina  to  Tad- 
caster,  where  his  only  daughter  lived.  He 
preached  occauonally  and  with  much  ao 
ceptance  until  within  afew  days  of  hisdeath, 
which  occurred  on  Satuzdayf  6  ISov.  1811, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

[Hnnrir  hj  his  son,  7th  fd.,  1861 :  Hinnteeof 
the  Hflthodist  Conferences.]  W.  B.  L. 

ENTr,JOHNa676?-1743),prBebytarian 
minister,  son  of  Jonn  Entj,  a  travelliug  tailor 
in  Cornwall,  was  bom  in  that  county  about 
1675.  The  boy  was  working  with  his  father 
at  Tregothnan,  the  seat  of  the  Boscawen 
family,  when  he  attracted  the  notice  of  a 
Mrs.  Forteecu^  who  sent  him  to  a  grammar 
school  and  thence  to  the  Taunton  academy, 
under  Matthew  WanaoL  Fortified  l^  a 
leeommendation  from  Warren,  he  went  to 
preach  at  Plymouth,  some  time  after  the 
death  (16  May  1606)  of  Nicholas  SherwiU, 
pastor  of  one  of  the  two  presbyterian  congre- 
gations. SherwUl's  {dace  was  filled  for  a 
short  time  by  his  aasistant,  Byfield,  who, 
according  to  John  Fox  (16tf3-1763)  [q.v.], 
'  had  the  best  sense  and  parts  of  any  dissenter 
that  ever  lived '  in  Plymouth.   The  congre- 

fktion,  however,  set  aside  Byfield  and  chose 
nty,  as  *  a  bright  and  serious  Jipnng  man.' 
He  was  ordained  at  Plymouth  on  11  May 
1698.  Fox  disparages  his  talents,  but  ad- 
mits his  power  of  moving  the  passions  and 
tiie  charm  of  his  musical  voice.  In  1708  his 
congregation,  numbering  five  hundred  per- 
sons, built  for  him  a  new  place  of  worship  in 
Batter  Street.  He  marned  well,  and  thus 
acquired  means  and  position. 


In  the  assembly  of  united  ministers,  which 
met  half-yearly  at  Exeter,  Enty  sided  with 
the  conservative  party,  and  eventually  be- 
came its  leader.  He  was  rather  a  martinet, 
and  haughty  to  opponents,  but  put  hia  friendti 
at  ease  by  the  irauknese  of  a  simple  and 
kindly  nature.  He  kept  an  eye  on  the  or- 
thodoxy of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  but 
was  not  a  prime  mover  against  James  Peirce, 
the  Exeter  heretic.  After  the  exclusion  of 
Peirce  (1719)  Enty  was  chosen  (1720)  his 
successor  at  Jamesa  Meeting.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded at  Plymouth  by  Peter  Baron,  who 
had  assisted  him  from  1700,  and  was  ordained 
his  colleague  on  19  July  1704. 

At  Exeter  Enty  became  the  presiding 
spirit  of  the  assembly,  and  its  authorised 
^kesman  in  the  coutroveray  which  followed 
the  exclusion  of  Peirce.  His  steady  adhe- 
rence to  his  principles  established  himinrepu- 
tation  and  honour  throughout  the  twenty- 
three  years  of  his  Exeter  ministry.  He  was 
little  of  a  pastor,  confining  himself  to  pulpit 
duty,  taking  no  exercise,  and  caring  for  no 
amusemoita.  His  health  remained  good  till, 
in  May  1743,  his  constitution  was  broken  hy 
an  epidemic;   He  died  on  36  Nor.  1748. 

Enty  was  twice  married:  first,  to  'an 
agreeable  woman '  of  good  fortune  at  Sings- 
bridge,  Devonshire,  who  died  childless.  Very 
soon  after  her  death  his  old  friend,  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent, whose  house  at  Plymouth  was  'the 
great  inn  for  all  dissenting  ministers,'  made 
up  a  match  between  him  and  Ann,  eldest 
daughter  of  Savery  of  Shilston,  near  Mod- 
bury,  Devonshire^  a  dissenting  family  of 
county  rank. 

He  published:  1,  'The  Ministry  secured 
from  Contempt,'  &c.,  1707,  4to  (sermon,  on 
Tit.  ii.  15,  to  the  Exeter  assembM.  2.  'ADe- 
fence  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Assembly  at 
Exeter,'  &&,  1719,  8vo  (in  reply  to  Peirce), 
S.  'Truth  and  Liberty  consistent;  &c.,  1720, 
Bvo  (a  further  defence^  in  reply  to  Peiroe's 
rejoinder).  4.  '  A  Bruervatave  against . . . 
corruptioDBof  Beveal'd  Beli^on,'Exon,  1730, 
8vo,  5.  '  A  Defense  of ...  a  Preservative,' 
17^,  8vo.  Also  singto  sermons,  1716, 4to; 
1717,  8vo;  1725,  8vo;  1727,  Svo. 

[Fez's  Character  of  Enty,  ia  Monthly  fieposi- 
torj,  1S21,  p.  825  sq. ;  Fox's  Memoirs,  ib,pp.  1S5, 
197  sq. ;  March's  Hist.  Fre&b.  and  Gen.  Bapt. 
Churches  in  West  of  Engl.  1835,  pp.  412,  500 ; 
Worth's  Hist.  Nonconf.  in  Plymouth,  1876, 
pp.  18,  S6 ;  manuscript  list  of  ministera  in  the 
records  of  the  Exeter  Assembly.]         A.  0. 

EOGHAir,  Sanrr  and  Bishop  {d.  618), 
was  of  Ardsratha,  now  Ardstraw,  in  the 
county  of  I^rone  and  diocese  of  Derry.  De- 
scended firom  Ugaine  Mor  on  the  father's  lude 
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he  was  thus  connected  hj  kindred  with  the 
chieftains  of  Leineter,  while  throo^h  hia 
mother,  Muindech,  he  claimed  relationship 
with  the  Ulster  families.  In  his  boyhood  he, 
with  many  others — among  whom  was  Tiger- 
nach,  afterwards  Inahop  at  Clonea — waa  cap- 
tured by  pirates  and  carried  off  to  Britain. 
St.  Ninian,  of  the  monastery  of  Roenat,  better 
known  as  Candida  Gasa  or  Whithorn,  inters 
ceded  for  them  with  the  king,  andj  havii^ 
obtained  their  liberty,  took  them  uto  his 
establishment,  and  'brought  them  up  in  eccle- 
siastical discipline.'  Some  years  &fi  er  Qaulish 
pirates,  in  one  of  their  inroads,  again  carried 
them  Bws^  captive,  one  of  their  number  on 
this  occasion  being  Corpre,  afterwards  bishop 
at  Coil-rathain,  now  Ctoleraine.  They  were 
brought  to  Armorica,  or  Britannia  minor 
(Brittanj),  by  their  captors,  and  there  em- 
ployed m  turning  a  mill.  One  day  the 
stewar^  finding  them  engaged  in  atuay  in- 
stead of  vorl^  sternly  ordered  tliem  to  turn 
the  mill;  but  an  angel  is  sud  to  haTe  oome 
to  their  assletance  and  relieTod  them. 

Eoghan  and  Tigemach  sabsequently  re- 
tnmed  to  Ireland,  where  the  former  founded 
B  monastery  at  Hr  Cualann,  in  the  north  of 
CO.  Wicklow.  Tnere  he  remained  fifteen 
years,  ruling  over  many  bishops  and  mesby- 
ters.  'Withhimwa8placedCoemgen(KeTin), 
his  brother's  son,  afterwards  so  famoos,  and 
under  his  instruction  he  learned  the  Psalms 
(probably  the  chanting  of  them)  and  was  also 
employed  as  steward.  Eoghan,  in  obedience 
U)  a  divine  admonition,  next  visited  the  north 
of  Ireland  to  preach  the  Word  of  God.  Here 
he  helped  Tigemach,  who  had  also  proceeded 
to  the  north,  to  foimd  aersnH  monasteries. 
Chief  among  these  were  Clnaineois,  now 
Clones,  in  the  barony  of  Darbry  and  00.  Mo- 
naghan,  and  Qabail-Iinin,  now  Galloon,  ce. 
Fermanagh.  The  two  saints  were  united  in 
a  spiritual  compact,  and  rendered  each  other 
mutual  assistance.  Eoghan  had  much  in- 
fluence with  the  fierce  chieftains  of  Ardstraw, 
and  when  Fiachra  slew  one  of  the  monks  in 
the  doorway  of  the  oratory,  in  the  presence 
and  with  the  approval  of  his  father,  Lugaid, 
the  son  of  Setna,  uncle  to  St.  Columba,  Eoghan 
informed  Lugaid  that  not  one  of  his  seed 
should  reign  who  should  not  be  deformed  in 
body,  and  that  the  son  who  committed  the  , 
crime  should  die  in  a  fyw  days.  The  latter 
prophe<7  fasving  come  to  pass,  Lugatd  re- , 
pented;  and  on  promising  for  himself  and 
his  successors  to  pay  a  silver  screapall  every 
third  year  to  the  monaste^  of  Ardstraw,  the 
punishment  was  reduced,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced that  his  posterity  should  be  council- 
lors and  judges  (Brehons),  and  that  no  one 
should  hold  his  kingdom  in  security  who 


,  neglected  their  advice.  But  E<^haQ  was  not 
always  auccessiu].  He  was  unable  to  re- 
;  strain  a  cruel  king  named  Amalgid,  who  in- 
I  8ist«d,  in  spite  of  the  saint's  entreaties,  on 
I  consecrating  (or  rather,  as  the  writer  says, 
.  desecrating)  his  fiT»*barbed  spear  in  the  blood 
of  children,  according  to  a  heathen  rite. 

As  a  pr(x>f  of  the  ^erosi^  of  Eog^ian,  it 
is  related  that  on  a  joiuney  in  the  north  of 
Ireland^  while  travelling  through  a  great 
wood  sixty  mUee  in  extent  near  the  river 
;  Bann,  he  was  appealed  to  by  a  b«^i;gar  atBicted 
with  leprosy,  and,  having  nothing  else,  be* 
j  stowed  on  mm  the  horses  that  drew  his  cha- 
riot. St,  Oorpre  soon  after  supj^eJ  him  viUi 
'  others. 

The  Bollandists  are  of  opinion  that  Ek>ghan 
,  lived  in  the  b^finning  of  the  sixth  century ; 
I  but  as  this  belief  is  founded  on  the  statement 
,  that  he  foretold  the  birth  of  St.  Columba, 
which  took  place  in  620,  it  is  of  little  weight. 
I  The  choice  seems  to  lie  between  618,  the 
date  given  by  Bidiop  Saeves,  and  NO,  that 
assigned  by  Ussher.   But  the  former  seems 
the  most  probable.   His  day  is  33  Aug. 

[Bollandists' Acta  Sanct.  23  Aug,  iv.  624-6; 
Hartyrology  of  Donegal,  23  Ang. ;  Oalendsr  tit 
CEugns,  p.  clxvii;  lanigan's  Eccl.  Hist.  ii.  190;' 
Book  of  Hymns,  Bev.  J.  H.  Todd,  fase.  i.  103.1 

T.  0. 

EON,  ChetUibb  d'  (1728-1810).  [See 
D'Eojr  DB  BBimroHT.} 

EPINE,  FRA.NCE80A  MAKGHE- 
RITA  BE  L'  {d.  1746},  vocalist,  a  nativo  of 
Ta8ean]^  came  to  England  witii  herGennaa 
m  aster,  Grebw,  and  was  heard  at  York  Bnild- 
inga  in  1698,  becoming  '  so  famous  for  her 
singing '  that  she  performed  there  and  at 
Freeman's  Fard  during  the  remainder  of  that 
season.  In  May  17(»  she  received  twentrf 
guineas  '  for  one  day's  singing  in  ye  play 
called  ye  Fickle  Sheperdesse;'  while  her 
appearance  at  Lincom*s-Inn-Fields  Theatre 
(where  she  was  to  sing  '  four  of  her  most 
celebrated  Italian  songs  *)  on  1  June  1708, 
though  announced  to  oe  her  last,  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  on  8  June,  when  a  song 
called  '  The  Nightingale'  was  added  to  her 
repertoire.  Her  great  success  induced  her 
to  remain  in  London,  and  thus  she  became 
associated  with  the  establishment  of  Italian 
opera  in  Inland.  She  first  appeared  at 
uraxy  latae,  29  Jan.  1704,  singing  some  of 
Greber's  muuc  between  the  acts  w  the  play. 
Thenceforth  she  frequently  performed  not 
only  at  that  theatre  but  at  the  Haymarket 
and  Lincoln's  Inn-Fields.  She  sang  before 
and  after  the  opera  *  Arsinoe,'  in  1706;  she 
similarly  took  part  in  Greber's  '  Temple  of 
Love,'  1706,  where,  according  to  Bnm^,  she 
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WB8  the  principal  singBr ;  in  *  Thamyris/ 1707, 
an  opera  partly  arranged  from  Scarlatti  and 
Buononcini,  by  Dr.  Pepuuch  ;*  Camilla,' where 
she  plajed  Preneato,  1707 ;  '  Pyrrhus  and 
DemetnuB,' as  Marios,  1709;  'Almahide,' the 
first  opera  perfonned  here  wholly  in  Italian, 
1710 ; '  Hydaspes,'  1710 ;  •  Oalypao  and  Tele- 
maehiu,'1712(a80alypso);  Handel's 'Pastor 
Fido*  (a8  Antioechns,  the  mttsie  demanding 
mnch  executire  power),  and  *  Binaldo/ 1713 ; 
'Te8eo,'1713;  andthepastiecioB'Erndinda' 
and 'I)orinda,'171S,  Her  Berrices  were  often 
enmEcd  for  the  English  operas  at  Lincoln's 
Inn-flelds,untill718,  when  she  married  Dr. 
Feposch  and  retired  from  the  stage. 

According  to  Downes,  Margherita  Inought 
her  husband  at  least  10,000  guineas.  These 
*  costly  canary  birds,'  as  Gibber  called  the 
Italians,  increased  their  income  {81.  a  week 
was  a  singer's  salaiy)  by  performances  at 
private  houses  and  other  special  engage- 
ments. Margherita's  singing  must  hare  pos- 
aesSBdgreat  merit  and  cleverness,  and  was  said 
to  be  superior  to  anything  heard  in  England 
at  the  tune.  She  had  been  joined  in  1708 
In-  her  stoter  Maria  Q&Uia,  who,  however, 
did  not  become  equally  popular,  and  her  only 
important  rival  was  Mrs.  Tofts,  an  eeta- 
blished  &Tonrite  at  Drury  Lane.  On  the 
second  appearance  of  'the  Italian  gentle- 
woman '  npon  these  boards,  early  in  1704,  a 
disturbance  arose  in  the  theatre.  Mrs.  Toft8*a 
servant  was  implicated,  and  Mrs.  Toffcs  felt 
it  incumbent  upon  her  to  write  to  the  manager 
to  deny  having  had  any  share  in  the  inci- 
dent. The  jealousy  between  the  two  singers, 
whether  real  or  imagined,  now  became  the 
talk  of  the  town  and  the  theme  of  the  poet- 
asters. The  fashionable  world  was  divided 
into  Italian  uid  English  parfciee.  Hughee 
wrote: — 

Moaic  hath  loorn'd  the  discords  of  the  state, 
And  concerts  jar  with  whig  and  tory  hate. 
Here  Somerset  and  Derouuiire  attend 
The  British  Tofts,  and  er'ry  note  commend  ; 
To  native  merit  just,  and  pleas'd  to  see 
We  'ftve  Roman  arts,  from  Roman  bondage  free. 
There  fam'd  L'^pine  does  equal  skill  employ 
While  list'ning  peers  crowd  to  th'  estatic  joy ; 
Bedford  to  hear  her  song  his  dice  forsakes  ; 
And  Nottingham  is  raptured  when  she  shakes ; 
Lnll'd  etatesBwn  melt  away  their  drawty  cares 
Of  finglaod's  safety,  in  ItaUan  airs. 

Bowe,  and  others,  wrote  less  pleasantly  of 
'  Greter's  Peg'  or  *  The  Tawny  Tu8can,*and 
her  conquests.  Posterity  has,  notwithstand^ 
ii^,  judged  her  character  to  be  one  of  guile- 
lees  good  nature.  The  pattraice  with  which 
she  endured  the  name  '  Hecate,'  bestowed 
upon  her  in  oonsiderBtioD  of  her  ugliness  bj 
her  fansband,  has  been  recorded  fa|y  Bumey. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pepusch  lived  for  some  time 
at  Boawell  Court,  Catey  Street,  where  a  sing- 
ing parrot  adorned  the  window.  In  17^3 
they  moved  to  a  house  in  Fetter  Lane.  Mar- 

fherita,  advancing  in  years,  'retwned  her 
and  on  the  harpsichord,  and  was  in  truth  a 
fine  performer,'  so  much  so  that  amateurs 
would  assembte  to  hear  her  Dr.  Bull's 
difficult  lessons  out  of  '  Queen  Elisabeth's 
^Hrginal  Book.'  It  appeals  from  a  manu- 
teript  diary  of  8.  Cooke,  a  ^wU  of  Dr. 
:  Pepusch,  that  Mrs.  Pepusch  fell  illon  19  July 
1746,  and  that  on  lu  Aug.  following,  'in 
the  afternoon,  he  went  to  Vauzhall  with  the 
doctor,  Madame  Pepusch  being  dead.'  She 
had  been  *  extremely  sick'  the  day  before. 

A  replica  in  oils  of  Sebastian  lUcci's  pic- 
ture *  A  Rehearsal  at  the  Opera,*  containmg 
a  portrait  of  Margherita,  is  m  the  possession 
oi  Messrs.  John  Broadwood  &  Sons,  the 
pianofotte-m^ers.  In  this  group  of  mitsi- 
cians  'Margaritta  in  black  with  a  muff'  (as 
the  title  runs)  is  short,  dark-complexioned, 
hat  not  ill-fr.voured.  Ilie  original  painting 
is  at  Castle  Howard,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  o? 
Carlisle  in  Torkshire. 

[London  Gazette,  I692-17U ;  Daily  Conmnt, 
1703-1711 ;  maDUBcripta  and  letters  in  possession 
of  Julian  Marshall,  Esq. ;  Hawkins ;  Barney ; 
Grove ;  Downes's  Roscius  Anglicanos ;  Cibbn's 
Apology;  Hughes's  Poems,  ed.  Bell,  i.  119; 
anl  otSier  works  quoted  above.]       L.  U.  H. 

EPPS,  GEORGE  NAPOLEON  (1816- 
1874),  homoeopathic  practitioner,  was  the 
half-brother  of  Dr.  John  Enps  [q.  v.],  and 
was  bom  on  33  July  1816.  After  bung  for 
some  yean  his  luotlter's  pn^  and  assistant, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Lcmdon  CoU^ 
of  Surgeons  in  1845,  and  was  in  the  same 
year  appointed  su^eon  to  the  Homoeopathic 
Hoepitu  in  Hanover  Square.  His  mechanical 
aptitude  led  to  his  being  very  successfiil  in 
treating  spinal  curvatures  and  defiirmities. 
In  1849  he  published  *  Spinal  Curvature,  its 
Theon'  and  Cure.'  He  added  a  third  part 
to  Pnite's  *  Homoeopathic  Physician,'  brought 
out  by  his  brother  in  1862,  on  the  '  Treats 
ment  of  Accidents  j '  and  pnblished  revised 
editions  of  W.  'Williamson^ '  Diseases  of  In- 
fants and  Children,'  and '  Diseases  of  Women 
and  their  Homceopathic  Treatment,'  in  1857. 
In  1869  he  pubUahed  a  work, '  On  Deformi- 
ties of  the  Sjune  and  on  dab  Foot.'  He  had 
a  laive  practice  to  which  he  was  much  d»- 
voted,  never  sleeping  out  of  his  house  for 
twenty  years.  In  I83S  he  married  Miss 
Charlotte  Bacon.   He  died  on  38  May  1874.- 

[HomiBopathic  World,  1874,  ix.  228;  British 
Journal  of  Homoeopathy,  1S74,  xaadi.  S74.} 

G.  T.  B. 
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EPPS,JOHN  (1805-1S69"),  homoeopathic 
physician,  eldest  son  of  Jodii  E^b,  of  a 
nunilT  long  settled  near  Aahford  in  Kent, 
was  bom  at  Blackheath  on  16  Feb.  1806, 
and  educated  at  Mill  Hill  school.  He  -was 
Mrfya^renticed  to  a  medical  practitioneT  in 
London,  named  Duria  At  the  a^e  of  six- 
teen or  seventeen  he  was  introduced  to  phre- 
nology by  Mx.  Sleigh,  a  lecturer  on  anatomy, 
and  this  study  t>a:ame  a  farourite  one 
throughout  his  life.  In  1823  he  went  to 
Edinburgh  to  study  medicine,  earning  his  own 
liTing  by  teaching  classics  and  chemistry, 
his  &ther  having  suffered  a  reverse  of  for- 
tune. He  became  a  member  of  the  Phre- 
nological Society,  which  introduced  him  to 
George  Combe  and  other  men  of  note.  While 
yet  a  student  he  published  '  Evidences  of 
C3iiistianity  deduced  fam  FbteauiLogy'  of 
which  a  second  edition  was  jpnbUshed  in 
1836.  In  1826  he  graduated  MJ).  In  1827 
he  commenced  vraeUce  in  the  Edgware  Koad, 
London,  and  afso  began  to  lecture  on  phre- 
nology. He  had  an  introduction  to  Spuiz- 
heim  from  James  Simpson,  phienologist 
(see  JSomcewBathic  Worlds  1876,  p.  290),  and 
ioined  the  Fhr^ological  Society.  He  gave 
medical  lectures  in  the  Alderagate  Street 
lecture-room,  and  soon  gained  pupils.  He 
also  lectured  frequently  both  in  London  and 
the  countiT  for  hterary  institutions.  In  1830 
be  lectured  on  chemistry  and  materia  medica, 
in  conjunction  with  Ryan,  Sleigh,  and  Co&- 
tello.at  the  school  of  medicine,Br6wer  Street, 
Windmill  Street,  On  the  school  being  broken 
vcf  Eppa  and  "Sijm.  joined  Dermott  in  giving 
lectures  at  die  Western  Dispensary,  Oerrard 
Street,  Soho.  Epps  also  leetnred  on  botany 
at  the  Westminster  School  of  Medidne, 
Princes  Street,  Storey's  Oate.  About  1890 
B!|^  became  medical  director  of  the  Royal 
Jeonerian  and  London  Vaccine  Institution, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Walker,  the  coad- 
jutor of  Jenner.  Epps  wrote  Walker's  life 
for  the  benefit  of  the  widow,  but  did  not 
realise  any  profit ;  however,  he  paid  a  small 
yearly  sum  to  Mrs.  Walker  durin?  her  life. 

In  1838  Epps  directed  his  mind  seriously 
to  the  study  of  homoeopathy,  having  long 
felt  that  medicine  was  in  a  ve^  unscientific 
position.  He  became  convinced  that  Hahne- 
mann's system  was  scientific,  and  applied 
himself  with  characteristic  ardour  to  propa- 
nte  it.  He  berai  by  publishing  a  tract  en- 
titled <  What  is  HomceopathvP' in  1638.  A 
m^tnrity  of  his  patients  adopted  his  new 
views,  which  he  further  ezpkined  in '  Do- 
mestic Homoeopathy,'  1840,  uid  'Homoeo- 

Sthv  and  its  Principles  Explained,"  1841. 
a  aloo  b^an  to  lecture  actively  on  the  new 
sTStem.  He  continued  throughout  life  an 


ardent  advocate  of  homoeopathy,  and  guned 
a  lai|^  practice,  although  from  1844  ns  be- 
came inereaungly  dea£  1661  he  was 
elected  lecturer  on  materia  medica  at  the 
Homoeopathic  Hospital, 

Besides  medical  practice,  Epps  was  inte- 
rested in  a  miUtitude  of  public  questions, 
and  incessantljr  lectured,  wrote  letters,  spoke 
at  public  meetings,  and  worked  privately  in 
connection  with  parliamentary,  religious,  and 
social  reforms.  Among  his  attached  friends 
were  Mazzinl,  Wilson,  of  the  'Economist,' 
EoHsuth,  Edward  Miall,  and  James  Stansfeld, 
In  1847  he  unsuccessfully  contested  North- 
ampton as  a  radicaL  In  1836  he  began  to 
publish  the  'Christian  Phyadan  and  Anthro- 
pological Magazine,'  which  he  largely  wrote 
himself.  It  was  not  pecuniarily  successfuL 
The  last  number  (1  Feb.  1839)  bore  the  title, 
*Tlie  Fhrenologiod  (anthropological)  Mitfa^ 
sine  and  Christian  Physician.'  From  1841 
he  was  connected  with  the  Working  Men's 
Churdi  at  Dockhead,  Bermondsey,  and  lec- 
tured there  ever^  Sunday  evening  to  large 
audiences  on  religious  and  social  subjects, 
which  he  treated  for  the  most  part  in  a  very 
liberal  spirit.  One  series  of  twelve  lectures, 
disproviiMf  the  existence  of  the  Devil,  was 
puhlishea  anonymously  in  184S,  under  the 
title, '  The  Devil,'  and  roused  much  opposi- 
tion. His  incessant  activity,  both  pumicly 
and  [aivately,  no  doubt  shortened  nis  life. 
Forsoms  years  he  suffered  from  heart-disease, 
which  caused  his  death  in  Great  Rnssell 
Street,  London,  on  12  Feb.  1869. 

Epps  was  (tf  short  stature  and  sturdy 
frame,  and  had  a  beaming,  selfHxmfident  ez- 
presuon.  He  was  regarded  by  mimy  of  the 
working  classes  as  a  pophet  in  medicine, 
and,  although  neither  profound  nor  original, 
he  impressed  many  pe<^e  witli  the  idea  that 
he  was  both,  owing  to  his  great  earnestness 
and  confidence  in  his  own  views,  and  his 
evident  desire  to  benefit  his  fellow-creatures. 
He  had  a  groat  command  of  words,  a  fine 
sonorous  voice,  and  an  animated  manner. 
His  philanthropic  efforts  and  personal  acts 
of  kindness  were  numberless. 

In  1831  Epos  married  Miss  Ellen  Elliott, 
who  survived  nim,  and  edited  his  *  Diary,'  a 
diffuse  and  scrappy  book,  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  religious  refiections,  and  failing 
to  give  a  comKCted  narrative  of  his  life. 
Mrs.  Epps,  as  '  E.  Elliott,*  pubUshed  three 
\  novels,  one  of  which, '  ^uie  Living  among 
the  D^,'  1860,  achieved  a  certain  success. 
She  was  born  in  1809  and  died  in  1876. 

Epos's  principal  works,  besides  those  men- 
tioned above,  were:  1.  'Horse Phrenologicte,' 
1334.  2.  'Domestic  HomoeopaUiy,*  1842. 
3.  'Treatise  on  the  Virtues  of  Arnica,'  &c.. 
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186a  4.  Editicms  of  Pulte's '  Homcaopatbic 
Domestic  Phyaiciaiif'irith  explanatoiy  notes, 
1863.1864,1856.  6. 'Ooii8tipation,itB Theory 
and  Cure,' 1664.  6. 'Consumption,  its  Nature 
and  Treatment)'  1869.  He  was  joint  editor 
of  the  '  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal '  in  18^-9 ;  and  at  a  later  period  brought 
outa'JoumalofHealthandDisease,'184&~62, 
and  *  Notes  of  a  New  Truth,'  185&-69. 

[Diary  of  John  Epps,  edited  by  his  widow, 
1875;  r*view  of  same,  BrtUsh  Journal  of  Ho- 
moBOpathj,  xxziii.  290-7 ;  obitsarj  noticeB,  same 
journal,  x^vii,  350,  361 ;  HomtBopathic  World, 
ir.  66-8 ;  J.  F.  Ckrke's^tobiographical  Becol- 
leetions  of  the  Medical  Profession,  pn.  137-40.1 

UT.B. 

EBABD,  Saiitt  and  Bishop  C/I.  730- 
764),  was  one  of  thoee  Irishmen  who,  having 
left  their  native  tsouataey  to  labour  on  the 
eontineat,  were  loit  ugLt  of  at  home,  and 
an  not  mentioned  in  the  natiTe  annals.  Ao- 
cordinff  to  his  life  by  Conrad  A  Honte  Puel- 
laiumrL.D.1840),deriTedfromamoiBaaoieut 
life  in  tKe  church  of  Ratisbon,  hia  brother,  Hil- 
dulph,  had  gone  fortli  as  a  missioDAr;  to  the 
lower  ports  of  Qenoany,  and  in  course  of  time 
was  chosen  to  the  episcopal  chair  of  Trevea 
by  the  princes  and  people.  Erard  went  to 
visit  him,  but,  not  iindmg  him  there,  after 
some  search  diaooTered  him  Living  aa  a  her- 
mit in  the  Vosges  '  for  the  love  of  Christ.' 
Staying  with  him  for  a  time,  he  then  remon- 
strated with  him  on  his  niode  of  life,  and 
pointed  out  that  it  was  his  duty  to  take  heed 
to  the  Loin's  flock,  and  that  there  Tas  more 
merit  in  preaehlDg  and  teaching  than  in  lead- 
ing the  life  of  a  uimit.  Influeoced  by  this 
he  gtttheted  disciples  round  him,  and  Erard  re- 
mained with  him  foorteea,  years  in  that  region. 
Afterwards,  having  arrai^ed for  the  oversight 
of  his  flock  by  placing  m  charge  Adalbert, 
called,  like  Ilildulph,  ais  brotl^,  but  pro- 
bably  in  both  casesin  a  religious  sense,  he  bade 
fiuewell  to  him,  and  going  into  Bavaria  to 
prwch  arrived  at  Ratisbon.  Thence  he  was 
divinely  admonished  to  proceed  to  the  Rhine 
and  labour  in  Alsace.  It  was  during  this 
misfflouary  journey  that  he  baptised  Ottilia, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  the  Allemaoni,  from 
whom  Odilieburgh,  near  la^,  derived  its 
name.  The  in&nt  is  said  to  have  been  bora 
blind,  and  to  have  reeoveied  her  sight  throug^ 
St.  ISrard's  prayers.  Having  aceomplished  his 
misBioife  there,  he  retarned  to  Bavaria  and 
aettU^  at  Ratisbon.  Here  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  Ufe^  and  so  much  did  he  love 
the  place  that, '  with  his  own  handfl,  he  dug 
ft  well  of  sweet  watex  hard  by  the  monas- 
tery.* He  was  buried  in  the  church  attached 
to  It.  According  to  Ware  some  have  made 
him  bishc^  of  freisingen,  others  of  Treves, 
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and  Others  again  of  Ratisbon ;  bat  the  Ger- 
man writers  deny  that  he  held  the  bishopric 
of  any  of  those  towns.  It  has  also  been 
stated  that  he  was  bishop  of  Ardagh,  or 
more  correctly  at  Ardagh,  before  leaving  Ire- 
land, but  the  total  silence  of  the  native  annals 
on  the  subject,  and  the  absence  of  any  men- 
tion of  his  name  in  them,  render  tnis  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  It  is  possible  he  may  have 
been  a  monastic  bishop  at  Ration  according 
to  primitive  usage,  and  having  no  territorial 
junsdiction  is  not  mentioned  m  tlie  lists. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  foreign  scribes 
have  made  sad  confusion  in  the  names,  and 
doubts  have  thereftm  been  expressed  as  to 
his  native  country.  The  second  'Life'  in 
the  '  Acta  Sanctorum '  terms  him  a  '  Goth ' 
(Gtothus),  an  evidemt  mistake  for  Soothus,  the 
form  in  which  the  name  (tf  Sootis  wmetimes 
given.  Af^lieis8udtobe(^tlieNivernil, 
whiohiswithoutdcmbtaeomiii"* — " 


a  form  of  Hibani.  Owing  to  ^eieaiidotheie 
errors  the  nnm«Foiu  ao^alled  lives  of  the 
saint  which  exist  rather  tend  to  (»)nfuse  the 
facts  of  his  histor^r,  and  to  obscure  his  na- 
tionality, some  deriving  his  name  from  the 
German,  others  &om  the  Hebrew;  Erard, 
however,  is  a  well-known  Irish  name. 

The  best  account  appears  to  be  that  of 
Conrad  above  referred  to,  from  which  tl» 
forcing  facts  are  taken.  We  are  indebted 
for  It  to  the  learned  Stephen  White,  who 
found  it  in  the  monastery  at  Katishon,  of 
which  he  was  canoai  and  onnmunioated  it 
to  ABohbiahop  Ussher. 

.The  day  m  his  death  is  8  Jan.,  at  which  he 
is  entered  in  the  Irish  calendars,  but  AUwn 
Butler  places  Mm  at  9  Feb.,  the  day  on  which 
he  is  foimd  in  the  Scottish  lists. 

The  period  of  his  death  is  so  uncertain 
that  Dr.  Lanigan  says  he  '  dares  not  decide 
it.'  Various  dates  have  been  su^^ted  &om 
676,  which  Dempster  advooateSjto  764,  which 
is  that  of  Ware,  Colgon,  and  Baroniu^  and 
seems  the  moatprobable.  He  was  canonised 
by  Pope  Leo  IX  in  1062. 

[Bollandists'  Act.  Saoct.,  8  Jan.  torn  i.  083- 
6iS ;  Wure's  Bishops,  Ardngh,  i,  248;  Laoigan'a 
£ccl.  Hist.  lit.  105  ;  Todd's  Liber  Hymnomm 
Fascie.  i.  103 ;  Useher's  Works,  vi.  290.]  T.  0. 

EKBUBY,  WIUJAM  (1604-1664),  in. 
dependent  divine,  was  bom  at  or  near  Roath 
Dag^eld,  01amorganshire,in  1604,  and  after 
receiving  some  education  at  a  local  school 
matriculated  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford, 
in  1619,  taking  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  Oc- 
tober 1623,  when  he  returned  to  Wale^  and 
'  taking  orders  was  presented  to  the  living 
I  of  St.  Mary's,  Cardiff.  Wood  states  (AtAena 
Oxon.  ed.  1816,  ii.  100-1)  that  be  was  always 
'  8f 
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schismatlcally  affected,  preached  in  conTen- 
ttclea,  and  refused  to  read  the  declaration 
r^ardin^  sabbath  Rport'fl,  for  which  he  was 
aeveral  times  cited  before  the  court  of  high 
oonmusaion  at  Lambeth,  and  vaa  punished 
for  obstinaCT.  Afc  hia  Tintation  in  1684 
tba  KAop  of  Llandaff  (Mumy)  pronounced 
ErbuTTastAismatical  raid  dangerous  preacher, 
and,  after  a  judicial  admonition,  warned  him 
that  he  should  proceed  further  if  he  did  not 
BaWit.  On  Erlmry  deolinin^  to  submit  the 
bishop  preferred  articles  agsinst  him  in  the 
court  of  hi^  commission.  The  ease  made 
stow  progress,  as  Laud  complains  in  1636 
(Whakton,  Troubles  Land,  i.  688),  and 
enconrwed  Erbury  to  persist  in  his  contumacy 
and  his  followers  tocoDflid«r  him  faultless.  The 
prosecution  culminated  in  1638,  when  Erbury 
was  forced  to  resign  his  living  and  leave  the 
diocese.  In  1640  he  commenced  to  weacb 
agunst  episoo^acy  and  ecdenastical  oer»- 
monies,  and  having  declared  for  independency 
aad  tiie  parUamoit,  CSiristtnto  liore  (Lotb, 
yvnOieeMim,  ed.  1661)  iMned  for  lum  the 
chaplsiney  of  Uajw  Siippoii'a  regiment,  with 
the  pay  mght  shillings  per  day.  While  in 
the  anny  he  is  ssid  to  nave  occasionally 
taken  p»t  In  militaiy  aflain,  and  to  have 
oomipted  the  soldiers  with  strange  opinions 
and  antintmuan  doctrines.  Edwards  (^Qm- 
jrrtsno,  p.  78^  ed.  1646)  says  he  became  a  seeker 
and  taught  oniTenal  xedemption,  and  in  1646 
went  to  London  to  propi^te  his  views.  In 
July  tiie  same  year,  in  a  sermon  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  he  affirmed  that  Adam's  sin  could 
onl^  be  imputed  to  Adam,  and  denied  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ.  He  now  went  to  reside  in 
the  ule  of  Ely,  travelling  through  the  sur- 
roundingdistriet  and  pnaching  in  pirate 
houses.  Ha  did  not,  however,  sever  hu  oon- 
neetion  wiA  the  Mmy,  tar  in  1646,  after  the 
mnendOT  of  Oxfrad,  he  was  a  rej^ental 
diaplain  andproaehwtoa  oongr«ration  which 
metin  ahouseoppouteUMton  GoUe^  Ohapel. 
He  opposed  in  every  way  the  parliamentary 
visitors,  with  whom  in  sevcffal  public  disputa- 
tions be  appears  to  have  had  the  better  of 
the  argument :  an  account  of  one  is  given  in 
*  A  fixation  of  a  Disputation  in  St.  Mary's 
Church  in  Oxon  between  Mr,  Cheynel  and 
Mr.  Erbuiy,' 1646-7.  Although  very  popular 
with  the  soldiers,  he  was  about  this  time,  on 
account  of  his  Socinian  opinions,  directed  to 
leave  Oxford,  when  he  went  to  London,  and 
for  some  time  preached  at  Christ  Church, 
Newgate  Street,  until  his  tenets  caused  him 
to  he  summoned  before  the  committee  tat 
plundsrad  ministers  at  Westminster  in  166S, 
when  he  made  an  orthodox  profosston  of 
hith.  The  committee  refiised  to  accept  titis  as 
genuine,  and  irre  believpd  to  have  committed 


himtoprison.  In  the  following  year  he  and 
John  Webster  had  a  disputation  with  two 
ministers  in  a  church  in  Lombard  Street, 
when  Erbury  declared  that  the  wisest  minis- 
ters and  the  purest  churches  were  then '  be- 
iboled  aad  oonfoonded  by  reason  of  learning,' 
that  'Ballon  is  the  ehwefa  in  herrnhdsten 
and  the  Great  Whore  the  church  in  her  wot- 
shippers,'  and  made  a  number  of  other  equally 
absurd  statements,  which  caused  the  meeting 
to  end  in  a  riot.  After  his  de^vation  of  hu 
cJiaplaincv  in  1646  he  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  on  the  contributions  of  his  admirers;  his 
own  proper^  he  allwes  to  have  been  plun- 
dereain  Wales  in  1642.  He  died  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1664,  and  was  buried  either  in  Christ 
Church,  Newgate  Street,  or  in  the  burial- 
ground  adjoining  theold  BethlehMn  Hospital . 
His  widow,  Doicas,  became  a  quakeress,  and 
in  1666  was  appr^ended  fbr  paying  divine 
honours  at  BriMol  to  James  Naylor,  when  she 
alleged  that  Na^er  was  the  Mm  of  God  and 
had  raised  her  to  life  after  die  had  been  dead 
twodays.  She -trasUbeiated  after aftwda^ 
eonflnemetft;  wim  she  died  k  naeertatii. 
Erbury,  althoi^  according  to  his  li^^boA 
mous  and  c<msiueiitioBS,  was  a  mystic  and  a 
fanatic  with  some  little  leaning,  good  parts, 
and  a  violent  temper.  His leadingtaMts  were 
that  about  the  end  of  the  anostolic  times  the 
Holy  Spirit  withdrew  itself  and  men  sub- 
stitutedan  external  and  carnal  worship  in  its 
stead ;  that  iih»n  aposta^  was  remold  Uie 
new  Jerusalem  would  descend  so  that  oertun 
men  could  already  see  it ;  that  baptism  oon- 
nsted  in  going  ankle  deep  only  into  the  water, 
and  that n<Hie  had  aright  to  administer  that 
ordinance  witlwat  a  nesh  oommisaiaa  from 
heaven.  Baxter  oomidered  him  one  of  the 
ehicA  of  the  anabaptists,  but  Neal  deanibea 
him  as  a  tnihalent  antinomitB.  His  diief 
writings  are:  1.  'The  Oxeat  Mystsrie  of 
Oodlinese :  Jeeos  Christ  our  Lord  God  and 
Mui,  and  Man  vrith  God,  one  in  Jesus  CSiiist 
our  Lord,*  1640.  3.  'Ministais  for  Tythsa. 
proving  thvf  axe  no  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,* 
1663.  S.  Sermons  of  difierent  dates,  one  of 
which  is  entitled '  The  Lord  of  Hosts '  (1648), 
eolleoted  in  166S.  4. 'AnOliveLei^wsune 
Peaceable  Considerations  to  the  Christiaa 
Meeting  at  Chrises  Church  in  London.  .  .  . 
The  Reign  of  Christ  and  llie  Saints  with  Him 
on  Earth  a  11iot»and  Years,  one  Day,  and  the 
Day  at  Hsnd,'  1664.  6. '  Jack  Pudding,  or  a 
Minister  ma^  a  Black  Pud£ng.  PrsMiited 
to  Mr.  R.  Fsnnsr,  parsm  of  Nidudas  CSrareh 
at  Bristol,'  1664.  6.  *The  Testimony  of 
"Vt^Uiam  Erbury,'  1658,  twenW-Chrae  tneto 
eoUetrted  together,  with  a  prefeoe. 

[BrooVsLivesitf  thsParitans,iil.l80;  Wood's 
Athm*  Onn.  iii.  860  (sd.  Itlfi) ;  WhiMH^a 
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Troables,  ftc,  of  Land,  i.  fiSS,  b65  ;  EdwArd8*a 
Gugmoa,  pts.  t  and  ti  (Snd  ediL)  ;  Walker's 
AtUmpt,  jEe„ pt.  i.  136-0;  Ertnny's Tastimony ; 
KmI'iI^  Fnritana.  iii.  807  (1708-7):  Biog. 
Brit.  T.  8199  (ed.  1747) ;  Antitrinitarian  Biog. 
i  87.  iii.  167-8;  Lore'i  VindieatioD,  p.  86  (ed. 

iMi).  A.  a  B. 

SBOELDOUNK  THOMAS  or,  oalled 
■botheRHTHBB  and  JjatsMtan  (^ISSOP- 
1307  f),  Beer  and  pMt,  oocupiee  much  the 
tome  poBition  in  Soottish  populu  lore  as  Mer- 
lin does  in  that  of  Bn^wid,  but  with  some 
historical  foundation.  t^iB  actual  existence 
and  approiimatedate  can  be  fixed  b^  oontem- 
porazy  documents.  The  name  of'  Thomas 
Rimor  de  Erdldun,'  with  four  others,  is  ap- 
pended as  witness  to  a  deed  whereby  Petroa 
de  Haga  de  Bemerarde  agreed  to  pay  half  a 
stone  of  wax  annually  to  the  abbot  and  con- 
vent of  Melrose  for  the  chapel  of  St.  Cnth- 
bert  at  Old  Melrose  ifZ»6«r  da  Melrot,  Banna- 
tyne  Club,  1. 298).  The  document  is  undated, 
bat  the  PetruB  de  Hags  cannot  be  he  who 
witnessed  the  signature  of  RicALSidde  Mote- 
ville,  constable  of  Seotiaod,  about  1170 
(Xdier  &  Mam  A  Drybwyk,  Bannatyne 
Olvb,  1847,  p.  a09),  and  must  be  identUed 
with  the  p^aon<tf  that  name  who  lired  about 
1230 ((6.  m.  94-6),  as  two  of  thefour  witnesses 
mentioned  above  were  Oliver,  abbot  of  Dry- 
bniC^  (e.  1260--68X  and  Hugh  de  Pereeby, 
Tieooant  of  Roxburgh,  alive  in  1261.  Inthe 
(Cartulary  of  the  Trinity  House  of  Soitra, 
lueserTed  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edin- 
burghf  is  a  deed  conreying  to  that  house  all 
the  lands  held  by  inheritanee  in  Erceldoune 
W  'Thomas  de  Ekcildoun  fllins  et  herea 
Thome  Rymour  de  Brdldoon.'  The  date  has 
been  usually  quoted  1290,  b«t  I^.  Murray 
gives  it  aocuratelT  for  tlie  first  tamo  as  3  Not. 
1304  {TTumtas  qf  Sroeidome,  1876,  Introd. 
x-xi).  'Iliesamiiorily  of  thennmerty  called 
Blmner's  Lands,  now  owned  oy  Mr.  Oharlee 
'WusoB,  Eorlstoun ,  still  belongs  to  the  Trinity 
College  Church  in  Edinbiugh,'  says  Mr. 
James  Tait  ('  Sarlstoun,'  in  Proe.  ^Berwick- 
Mn  NatwaUtt^  C3h6,  1866,  t.  383).  The 
Area  c£  the  lands  has  been  the  same,  nine 
•ores  and  a  half,  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years.  The^  seem  to  have  been  held  by  Ilio- 
mas  and  his  son,  not  irom  the  crown  bat 
from  the  Earls  of  Dunbar.  An  ancient  wat«r^ 
mill,  known  as  '  Rhymer's  Hillf '  was  situated 
on  the  property. 

Robert  Maiming  ct  Brunne  (in  EtigUth 
VhrmMe,  written  e.  1888,  IL  93-4)  says  :~ 
I  see  in  8<»g,  in  ledgOTng  tale 
Of  Ereeldnn  and  of  Kowale. 
Sir  Thomas  Qrey  (e.  1366,  in  8calaeronica\ 
Barbour  (c.  1876,  in  Jlie  Bruae,  bh.  ii.  v.  86), 
AoAxowm  Wyntoan  (e.  1^4,  in  Orygynale, 


bk.  viii.  0. 81),  Walter  Bower  (d.  1449"),  and 
Mur  also  speak  of  Thomas  of  E!rceldoune. 
Harry  the  Blind  Minstrel  cadis  him  'Thomas 
Rimour.'  Hector  Boece  is  the  first  who 
uses  the  title  '  Thomas  Leirmont '  (8eotorum 
Historia,  Paris,  1676,  lib.  xiii.  291).  Alex- 
ander Nisbet,  followii^  Boece,  extends  the 
title  to  Thomas  Learmont  of  Earlstous  in 
the  MexBB.  '  Rymour  was  a  Berwiekshire 
name  in  those  days,  one  John  Rymour,  a 
freeholder,  having  done  homage  to  Edward  I 
in  1296'  (Tut,  at  supra,  p.  Robert 
Learmont,  the  last  01  a  fiunily  of  that  pa- 
tronymic claiming  decent  from  Thomas  of 
Ercmdonne,  died  unmarried  about  1840.  The 
Russian  poet  Michael  Lermontoff  (1814-41) 
believed  he  had  an  ancestor  inthe  Rhymer. 

Erceldoune  or  Eroeldoun,  also  written  Er- 
cheldan,  Ersylton,  and  Eraseldoune,  is  the 
modern  Earlstoan  or  Earlston,  a  village  in 
Berwickshire  about  thirty  miles  from  Ber- 
wick, situated  on  the  Leader,  a  northern 
tributary  of  the  Tweed.  The  name  of  Ercel- 
doune was  not  altered  into  Earlstoun  but 
supplanted  hy  it.  It  was  a  place  of  con- 
si^raUe  importuice  ia  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  and  is  connected  with 
the  lindesey  family  and  the  E!arls  of  March. 
Cospatriok,  earl  of  March,  took  the  surname 
of  fdceldoune,  and  the  castle  at  the  east  end 
of  the  village,  said  to  have  been  owned  by 
that  family,  was  probably  the  place  where 
David  I  signed  the  foundation  charter  of 
Melrose  Abbey  'apud  Ercheldon*  in  June 
1186.  Part  of*  Blmnour's  Tour,' which  tra- 
dition assigns  to  laomas,  still  exists  at  the 
west  end  cn  the  Tillaga  A  stone  inthe  church 
wall  in  Earlstoun  be»s  the  inscription 
Aold  BhTmer'B  race 
Lies  in  this  {da«e. 
Tradition  says  that  this  stsne,  which  was 
defaced  in  1782,  waa  tzaasftned  from  the 
old  church. 

Hie  reputation  of  ^omas  as  a  nro^iet  is 
eoimeotea  with  the  date  of  128o  and  the 
death  of  Alexander  IH  predicted  in  that 
vear  to  Patrick,  eightli  eaiTc^Dunbar.  It  is 
W^ter  Bower  (d.  1449),  the  continaator  of 
Fordun's  '  Scotudironicon,'  who  first  men- 
tions that  Thomas,  when  visiting  the  castle 
of  Dunbar,  and  a^ed  by  the  Earl  of  March 
what  another  day  was  to  bring  forth,  replied : 
'  Hen  diei  crasttnas  I  diei  calamitatis  et  mise- 
rise  I  qua  ante  boram  ezplicite  duodecimam 
audietur  tam  vehemens  ventus  in  Scotia, 
quod  a  magnis  retroactis  teroporibus  oonsi- 
milis  minime  inveniebatur'  uih.  x.  c.  43). 
The  intelligence  of  the  king's  aeath  was  duly 
received  before  noon  the  next  day.  The  story 
is  repeated  by  Mair  and  Hector  Boece.  Sir 
i  Wdter  Scott  prosaically  reduoea  it  to  a  ftlse 
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weather  forecast:  'Thomu  presaged  to  the 
Earl  of  March  that  the  next  day  would  be 
windy ;  the  weather  proved  calm ;  but  news 
arrived  of  the  death  of  Alexander  III,  which 
gave  an  allegorical  turn  to  the  prediction, 
and  saved  the  credit  of  the  prophet  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  some  of  the  rhvmes 
vulgarly  ascribed  to  Thomas  of  Erceldoune 
areiounded  apparently  on  meteorological  ob- 
servation. And  doubtlees  before  the  inven- 
tion of  bannneterB  a  weather*wise  prophet 
might  be  an  important  personage '  Sir  Tris- 
trem,'  in  Work»,  v.  12).  The  incident  oc- 
curred in  1286,  and  Hairy  the  Minstrel  a»- 
sociates  Thomas  with  a  critical  passage  in  the 
life  of  Wallace  in  1296  or  1297,  when  seiied 
by  EngUBh  soldiers  and  laft  for  dead  at  Ayr. 
Thomas  Bimoar  in  to  tiie  Mle  was  than. 

Aa  the  son  of  Thomas  had  already  in  1294 
devised  the  paternal  estate,  it  seems  natural 
to  auppOBO  that  Thomas  was  dead  three  years 
later,  out  Dr.  Murray  inclines  to  the  theory 
that  ne  was  still  alive  in  retirement  at  the 
Faile  or  Feale,  a  Cluniac  priory  near  Ayr 
(^Introduction,  p.  ivi). 

The  reputed  sayingB  of  Thomas  were  pro- 
verbialsoonafterhis  death.  Barbour(c.l376) 
refers  to  a  prophecy  conceminff  Robert  L 
After  Bruce  had  slain  the  Red  Cumyn  at 
DnnuhieB  in  1S06  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews 
is  tnttodueed  (Bruce,  bk.  ii.  v.  85-7)  as  saying : 
sekerly 
I  hop  Thomas  prophe^ 
Off  hernldoune  sail  ■wnjtyi  be. 

Andrew  oi  Wyntoon  affirms  that  *  qwhylum 
spafcThomas'  of  the  battle  of  KilUane  fought 
by  Sir  Andrew  Mcmy  agaiust  the  BbJUoI 
faction  in  1835  {Orygynale,  bk.  viii.  c.  81). 
Sir  Thomas  Grey,  constable  of  Norham,  in 
Jus  Norman-French  '  Scalacronica,'  writtte 
dniing  his  captivity  at  Edinburgh  Castle  in 
1S56,  alludes  to  the  predictions  of  Merlin, 
which,  like  those  of  *  WilUam  Banastre  ou  de 
Thomas  de  Erceldoun  ,  .  .  furount  dits  en 
figure.*  But  there  ia  yet  earlier  evidence  ot 
the  popular  belief  in  his  prophetic  gifts. 
Amimgthe  Harleian  HS3.(No.  2268,  L  127) 
in  the  firiUsh  Museum  we  find  a  ^ediction 
written  before  lS20,with  thesupOTsoription, 
,Iia  counteese  deDonbardemanda  a  Thomas 
de  Essedoune  quant  la  guere  descoce  prea- 
dreit  fyn.*  Tiia  answers  to  this  question  are 
given  in  seventeen  brief  paragraphs  in  a 
southern  (or  south  midland)  dialect,  and  pro- 
bably by  an  English  author.  They  describe 
the  vanous  improbabilities  which  are  to  take 
place  before  the  war  shaU  come  to  an  end 
within  twenty-one  years.  From  one  vati- 
cination, *  when  bamboume  [Baonochbum] 
h  donged  Wyth  dedomeo,'  it  is  highly 


bable  that  the  piece  was  composed  on  the  eve 
of  the  battle  of  Bannockbom  in  1914,  and 
the  forgery  circulated  under  the  name  of  the 
national  seer  in  order  to  damp  the  coura^ 
of  the  Scots  and  to  give  good  omen  to  the 
English.  Twenty-one  years  back  was  1293, 
when  Thomas  may  have  been  alive.  The 
lines  were  first  printed  W  Finkerton  {An- 
cient Scottish  i^wiM,  17vB,  i.  Ixxviii),  who 
is  followed  by  W.  Scott  CBorder  MautrtUtif, 
iv.  lS0)inaun)ningtiieGounte8sof  Dunbw 
to  be  the  fkmous  Sack  Agnes,  the  defender 
ofDunbarOasUeinlSST;  but  tiiis  is  not  pos- 
sible from  the  age  of  the  Harleian  MS.,  and 
the  countess  is  no  doubt  meant  as  the  wife 
of  the  earl  to  whom  lliomas  predicted  the 
death  of  Alounder  III  (MirxBAT,£ti7W?uo- 
tion,  p.  xix). 

The  earliest  oomposition  attributed  to  him 
in  his  double  character  of  seer  and  poet,  the 
romance  of  Thomas  and  the  '  ladye  gave,* 
which  is,  of  course,  a  work  longposterior  tonis 
date,  may  be  placed  shortly  after  1400.  He  is 
repres^ited  as  meeting  the  lady  on  Huntly 
Banks  by  Eildon  Tree,  as  making  love  to  her, 
and  being  earned  to  her  country,  which  is 
not  in  heavm,  paradise,  hell,  ptugatorr,  or 
'(Hmiddel-ertiie,'biit  'anothercnntre.'  Awre 
he  livee  for  three  years  or  metre,  ^le  time 
comes  idien  the  ottstomaiy  tribute  to  hell  has 
to  be  paid,  and,  so  that  he  should  not  be 
chosen  by  the  fiend,  the  elf-queen  condoets 
him  back  to  earth.  She  gives  nim  the  power 
of  pro^iecy  as  a  token,  and  in  complianoe 
with  repested  wishes  famishes  him  with  a 
specimen  of  her  own  art  in  a  prospective 
view  of  the  wars  between  England  and  Scot- 
land from  the  time  of  Bruce  to  the  death  of 
Robert  UI  in  1406.  The  poem  is  in  three 
fyttes,  and  has  come  down  tons  in  four  com- 
plete copies.  The  earliest  is  the  Thomton 
MS.  at  Cambridge,  written  1480-40.  All 
the  copies  are  in  English,  and  speak  of  an 
older  story,  SocAtidi,  posnbly  the  actnal  work 
ofl%omas.  Tlie  opinion  of  Brafesaor  Child 
is  that  the  orij^naf  stoiy  'ms  undoubtedly 
a  Tomanoe  whidt  narrated  ^  adventure  <n 
Tliomas  with  the  elf-queen  simpW,  without 
specification  of  his  prophecies.  In  all  pro- 
bability it  concluded,  in  aoc<n-dancewit^  the 
ordinary  popular  tradition,  with  Th(aiias'sT»> 
turn  to  fairyland  after  a  certain  timepassed 
in  this  world.  For  the  history  of  lliomas 
and  the  elf-queen  is  but  another  version  of 
what  is  relatAii  of  Ogier  le  Danois  and  Morgan 
the  Fay '  {Popular Bailadt,  pt.  11. 1684,  SW). 
Dr.  Murray  considers  that  as  a  whole  the 

Erophecies  flow  naturally  from  the  tale,  and 
are  not  been  tacked  on  by  a  subsequent 
j  writer.  *  The  ^oem  in  its  present  form  hears 
I  evidence  of  bemg  later  thu  1401,  the  date  of 
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the  invasion  of  Scotland  hy  Henry  IV,  or  at 
least  1388,  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Otter- 
bourne'  (Jntrod.  pp.  ixvi,  zxiv).  Brandl  is 
of  opinion  that  the  writer  was  an  Engliah- 
man.  The  vhole  t^the  events  under  fjtte  iL 
Can  be  identifledf  and,  with  one  ezraption, 
are  arranged  in  ehron61<^cal  order.  Host 
ot  the  predictions  in  the  third  fytte  appear 
to  be  old  legends  adapted  to  later  require- 
ntenta.  The  first  fytte  was  printed  by  Scott 
as  an  appendix  to  the  modem  traditionary 
ballad  in  the  '  Border  Minstrelsy,'  and  the 
whole  by  Jamieson  (Popular  Ballada  onA 
Sor^a,  Edinbuivb,  1806),  by  Dr.  Lung  {Se- 
lect Remains,  1822,  new  ed.  1886),  and  by 
Halliwelt-Phillipps  (lUttttr.  of  Fauy  Mytho- 
logy, 1846).  The  most  complete  edition  is 
that  of  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  *  The  Romance 
and  Prophecies  printed  from  Five  MSS.,  with 
illustrations  firom  the  Prophetic  Literature 
oi  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries' 
(E.  E.  T.  S.,  1876),  with  valnaMe  introduction 
and  notes.  A.  Brandl  also  edited  the  ro- 
mance in  1880  at  Berlin.  Frofeeaor  Child 
fpves  several  texts  of  the  first  fytte  with  an 
mtrodaction  (Popular  JBaUatU,  pt.  IL  1884, 
817-29). 

'During  the  14th,  16th,  and  16th  centuries,* 
says  Chambers,  '  to  fabricate  a  prophecy  in 
the  name  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer  appears  to 
have  been  found  a  good  stroke  of  policrv  on 
many  occasions '  (Popular  Rhymes  of  Soot- 
land,  1870,  p.  212).  Collections  were  made 
of  these  forebodings  by  various  persons,  ^ne- 
rally  in  alliterative  verse.  The  earliest  prmted 
edition  is '  The  whole  Propheeie  of  Scotland, 
England,  and  some  part  of  France  and  Den- 
nu»i,  prophesied  Me  mervellous  Merling, 
Beid,  Bertlington,  Thomas  Rymour,  Wald- 
Iiaue,  Eltraine,  Buiester,  and  Sibbilla,  all 
according  in  one/  R.  Wald^nave,  1608,  sm. 
8vo.  This  was  collated  with  an  edition  of 
1615and  reproduced  by  the  BanaatyneClub 
(1833).  Numerous  reprints  in  chapbook  form 
have  appeared  down  to  quite  recent  times. 
CertainpredictionsofThomaswere  printed  by 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  Lumby  from  a  manuscript  of 
the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  ^er- 
nardus  de  Oura  Sei  Fam.,  with  tome  £arly 
Scottish  Prophecies,  E.  E.  T.  S.,  1870).  At 
the  time  of  the  accession  of  James  VI  to  the 
English  throne  the  reputation  of  Thomas  as 
a  Successful  prophet  was  renewed.  The  Earl 
of  Stirling  and  Drummond  of  Hawtbomden, 
in  dedicating  to  the  Ung  tiieir  respective 
"watkB,  *  Monardueke  Tra^dies  *  and  '  Forth 
Feasting,'  refer  to  the  'propheticke  rimes' 
of  Thomas  foreshadowing  the  event.  Arch- 
bishop Spottiswoode  speaks  of  Thomas '  hav- 
ing foretold,  BO  many  ages  before,  the  union 
of  tile  kingdoms  (tf  England  and  Scotland  in 


the  ninth  d^ree  of  the  Bruce's  blood '  (His- 
tory qf  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Spottiswoode 
Soc.  1861,L98).  I'he  sayings  were  consulted 
even  so  late  as  during  me  ^^oobite  zi^^ 
1715  and  1746.  ThenanwofThomaaoflScelp 
donne  wag  reverenced  in  England  as  well  as 
in  Sootiand.  He  is  always  coupled  in  popu- 
lar lore  with  Abrlin  and  other  Eaiglish  sootiih 
savers,  and  it  is  remarkaUe  that  ul  the  texts 
oflii  B  romances  and  predictions  are  preserved 
in  English  transcripts.  Honor  less  plausible 
explanations  of  his  sayings  are  still  applied 
to  modem  events. 

To  Homas  of  Erceldoune  is  attributed  a 
poem  on  the  Tristrem  story,  belon^g  to 
the  Arthurian  cycle  of  romance,  which  has 
reached  ns  in  a  single  copT,  the  Auchinleck 
MS.  in  the  Advocates'  labrary^  transcribed 
hy  a  southern  hand  about  1450  from  a  north- 
ern text  written  probably  between  1260 
and  ISOOl  It  ocnnmenoea  with  a  reference 
to  Thomas,  and  there  are  other  allusions 

gL  897,  408,  2787).  Robert  Manning  of 
nume  connects  the  romance  with  the  name 
of  Thomas.  Scott  and  Irving  conndersd  the 
poem  the  undoubted  work  of  Thomas,  bat 
Warton,'Wrigbt,Halliwell,G.Pari3,  Murray, 
and  Kolbing  agree  in  thinkingthat  when  the 
unknown  tranalator  fri^m  the  French  orinnal 
found  a  Thomas  mentioned  he  hiniseu  in- 
serted the  designation  of  Erceldoune.  The 
latest  editor,  Mr.  McNeill,  contends  that  'the 
reasonable  probability  is  that  Robert  Man- 
nyng  of  Bnmne  was  right  when  he  ascribed 
the  poem  to  Thomas  of  Erceldoune '  (Sir 
Tristrem,  p.  iliv).  It  wa«  minted  for  the 
first  time  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  'Sir  Tristrem,  a 
metxical  romuiee  <rf  the  IStii  century,  by 
Thtmias  of  Ercddonne,  called  the  Rhymer,' 
London,  1804,  large  8vo.  A  second  edition 
appeared  in  1606,  a  third  in  1811,  again  in 
1810,  and  in  the  collective  editions  of  the 
poetical  works  of  Scott.  Tbs  first  isstie  of 
Scott's  text  swarms  with  wrors  ,*  some  are 
corrected  in  the  later  e^ticms,  which  are 
still  very  inaccurate  according  to  ESlbing. 
Scott's 1806 text  with  a  German  glossairisre- 

Erintedin  'Ctottfried's  vonStrassbureWerke, 
eraueg.  durch  H.  von  der  Hagen,' fireslau, 
1823.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  text 
from  Scott's '  Poetical  Works,'  v.  1888,  is  re- 
produced with  introduction  and  notes  by  E. 
Mfttrner  (AlteTtgUscke  Shtrat^proben,  i.  231- 
242V  The  first  critical  text  is  that  of  E. 
KSuAng  (Die  iiorXtehetmd£eet^lisidiB  Vtr- 
tion  der  Tritfansaye,  Heilbronn,  168%  vol. 
ii.),  with  an  elaborate  introduction  and  com- 
plete glossary.  The  text  has  been  again 
thoroughly  edited  hj  Ur.  O.  P.  McNeill 
(Scottish  text  Soc.  1886),  with  introduction, 
notes,  and  glossary.  The  nomenms  local  triH 
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ditions  about '  Traa  Thomaa  'are  recorded  by 
Scott  (Jdautrds^,  voL  It.),  in  the '  Pcoeeed- 
ings  of  the  Bermckshue  Naturalists'  Club/ 
by  S.  Chomben  (Popuiar  Shymu^  1870), 
and  Murray  (Jianduatian).  Huntlv  Bank 
and  the  adjoining  KTme*  we  Bhjrmera  Glen, 
were  ultimately  included  in  the  donuin  of 
Abbotflford. 

[The  best  aeeoont  is  giren  Dr.  J.  A.  H. 
Mnrr^  in  bis  edition  of  The  Bomuee  and  Pro- 
phecies (E.  E.  T.  a,  1876),  whieh  may  ba  snp- 
plamented  by  Tbotnas  of  Eroeldoune,  heransg. 
TonA.Braiiai,  Berlin,  1880.  Ebbing  (1882)  and 
Mr.  a.  P.  McNeill  (SoottiahTaxtSoc.  18SS)inay 
be  nmsnlted  in  their  ediUona  of  Sir  Triatram. 
See  also  Lord  Hailes'a  Bamarks  on  the  Hist,  of 
Sootlond,  1773  i  Finkerton'i  Ancient  Scottish 
Foema,  1786;  JamasoD'a  Popular  Ballads  and 
Soon,  1806 ;  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Boraer,  Poetical  Works,  i-iv.,  1833,  &c.,  and  Sir 
Tristrem,  ib.  v. ;  Henderson's  Popnlar  BhTthmes 
of  BerwickBhire,  io  Hist,  of  Benr.Nat.Club,  1837 ; 
Maddeo's  Not«s  on  Sir  Gawajne,  1839,  p.  804 ; 
Warton's  Hist,  of  English  Poatxy,  1840 ;  HaUi- 
vell'a  Fairy  Mythology  of  a  Hidsnmmar  Night's 
Dream  (Shakespeare^oe.),  1846;  life  by  D. 
Leing  in  Eneydouedia  Britannica,  8tb  ed.  xxi. 
938 ;  Irring's  Hist,  of  SooUish  Poetij,  1861 ; 
R.  Cbambars's  Popnlar  Bbymea  of  Scotland, 
1870;  Notes  and  Queriea,  4th  aer.  1873.  zi.  70, 
6th  sar.  1874,  i.  5;  Wilson's  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
Seotland,  1876 ;  J.  Veitcb's  Hist,  and  Poet^  of 
Scottish  Border,  1878;  Guest's  English  BbyUima, 
bySkeat,  1882;  Ward's  Catalogna  1^  Romances 
in  Britidi  Mnaenin,  1888,  i.  828-88 ;  Child's 
English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads,  1884,  ii. 
317.  &c]  H.R.T. 

ERDBSWICKS,  SAMPSON  (tZ.  1603). 
historian  of  Staffordshire,  was  descended  from 
a  fsmily  which  could  trace  its  anceetry  from 
Richard  do  Vemonf  baron  of  Shipbrook,  20 
AViUiam  I  0085-6).  Originally  seated 
Erdeswicke  Hall  in  MinshuU  Vemcw,  Che- 
shire, the  Erdeswickea,  after  tlie  alienation 
<^  that  estate,  reaidad  for  seTeral  generations 
in  the  adjacent  township  of  Iieighton,  and 
finally  settled  at  Sandon,  Staffordshire,  on 
the  marriage  of  Thomas  Krdeewicke  with 
Margaret,  only  dauriiter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
James  Stafford  of  that  place,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  Edward  III  (133d-g).  TheStaffiirds 
came  from  Tliomaa  Staffcnrd  and  hin  wife 
Audm,  cohdxess  of  Warin  Vernon,  and  thus 
a  new  connection  was  formed  with  the  origi- 
nal house  of  Shipbrook  (cf.  descent  given 
by  Erdeswicke  hunself  in  Harl.  MS.  381, 
f.  258  b).  Sampson  was  bom  at  Sandon. 
His  father,  Hugn  Erdeswicke,  rigidly  ad- 
hwed  to  the  cstbolic  faith  of  bis  ancestors, 
on  which  account  he  was  subjected  to  much 
persecution  during  the  reion  of  Elizabeth, 
in  May  1682  Overton,  biut^  of  Coventiy 


and  liehfidd,  reported  to  tiie  privy  coundl 


before  him  and  Sir  Walter  Aston, '  openly 
in  the  sight  of  the  whole  country,'  to  strike 
a  justice  of  the  peace  '  uiwn  the  pate  with 
his  crabtree  8taff,'and  that  in  Sandon  church- 
yard, for  which  he  was  bound  in  200/.  to  make 
his  appearance  at  the  next  general  assises 
(SiBTpi,  Annals,  Svo,  voL  iit.  pt.  u.  pp.  214- 
216).  Allusion  is  also  made  to  mm  in 
'An  Ancient  Editor's  Note-book*  (MoEBja, 
Troubles  ^  our  QithoUc  For^atherSf  3rd  ser. 
pp.  17-18^,  from  which  it  amwan  that  he  was 
nned  and  imprisoned  fortiJiking  apursoivant 
whom  he  found  rmsaoking  his  house,  ^e 
oocunanoe  may  well  have  been  the jselimi- 
nary  to  that  reended  bv  Strype.  Sampaon 
studied  at  Brasenoee  GoI^[b,  Coford,  in  I66S 
and  1554  as  agentIemancommoner,andafte^■ 
wuds  returned  to  Suidon  to  pass  lus  dm 
in  tlie  pursuits  of  a  country  gentleman.  Bjs 
leisun  was  devoted  to  antuuarian  researches, 
and  he  made  numerous  edllections.  He  began 
his '  View '  or  *  Survey '  of  Staffordshire  about 
1593,  and  continued  to  labour  at  it  until 
his  death  (FuLLBB,  Worthiea, '  Staffordshire,' 
p.  45).  It  commences  after  the  style  of  a 
Letter,  and  is  addressed  presumably  to  Cam- 
den. The  history  of  the  manuscript  is  en- 
shrouded in  my&tery^hich  is  not  lessened  by 
the aup^itioutbatClrdeswicke left  a  second 
and  xevued  draft.  William  Burton,  the  his- 
torian oi  liMoestenhire  [<).  v.],  writing  in 
1601,  the  year  after  Erdeswiche's  death,  states 
that  even  dien  it  was  not  known  into  whose 
hands  the  manuscript  had  fallen,  though  he 
had  been  informed  that  it  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  Thomas  Gerrard  of  EtwaU,  Derby- 
shire (Gmt.  Map.  vol.  IxviiL  pt.  ii.  p.  lOII). 
Aocoraing  to  Sir  William  Dugdale,  the  on- 
ginal,  from  which  he  made  a  transcript  now 
preserved  at  Meievale  Hall,  Warwiokshire, 
belonged  to  Qeorge  Digby  of  Sandon,  and 
was  lent  by  the  latter  to  Sir  Simon  De^e 
[q.  v.],  who  returned  it  with  a  letter  dated 
20  Feb.  1669,  giving  a  gossiping  account  of 
the  state  of  the  county  (ERDBswicn,  Atr- 
vm,  ed.  Harwood,  1844,  preface,  pp.  Uv-Iix). 
Wood  assarts  that  *  the  original,  or  at  leaafe 
a  copy,'  had  been  acquired  by  Walter  Ghet- 
wynd  <rf  Ingestrie  [q.  v.]  (AtAena  Oxon.  ed. 
Bliss,  i.  73^ ;  but  in  his  examination  of  tiie 
Ingestrie  manuscripts  Stebbing  Shaw  could 
not  find  any  trace  of  the  ori^uui  (  Oent.  Mag. 
voL  Ixviil  pt.  ii.  p.  921^,  The  transcript  at 
Ingestrie  is  fully  described  in  Salt's  '  List,' 
p.  8.  Numerous  other  manuscript  copies  are 
extant,  vaiying,  however,  not  only  in  the 
orthography  and  language,  but  even  in  the 
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topographical  arrangement.  That  is  the 
British  Museum  (HarL  MS.  1990)  belongea 
to  the  second  Bandle  Holme ;  asother  io  the 
lifaza^  at  WiottesleT.  Stafibidshin,  leemsto 
have  been  Cundan's  (Si$t.  MSB.  Oomm.  2nd 
Rap.  Kpp.  ^  40).  In  1844  'WiUtam  Salt, 
FAAu,  pnnted  twenty  oopies  of  '  A  list 
and  DesCTiption  of  the  Manuscript  Copies  oi 
ErdeswicTB  Surrey  of  Stafibrdahire,  which 
have  been  traced  in  Public  LibrarieB  or  Pri- 
vate CoUeetion8»  18^-3 ; '  it  had  previously 
appeared  in  Harwood's  1844  edition  of  the 
*  Surrey,'  pp.  Ixxiz-ci.  Erdeswicke  had  iiH 
tended  to  mdnde  Cheshire  in  the  '  Surrtj.' 
His  collect  iona  for  that  county  are  Harl. 
MS.  606,  'Mr.  Erdeswioke's  Booke  of  Che- 
shire/ with  additions  by  Laurence  Boatock 
and  Ralph  Starkey ;  Hari  MS.S38,genealo- 

g'cal  notes  and  extracts  from  charters,  and 
arl.  MS.  1990»  whioh  contains  three  leaves 
ofdasenption.  An  exoeUent  sbstmct  of  the 
deeds  trf  die  banma  of  Kindwtom  hy  him  is 
preserved  in  Oolletfe  of  Amu.  Another 
copy,  maiAed  as  Ubw  H.  in  Sir  Peter  Leyoesr 
ters  coUectbn^  is  yet  in  the  libraiT  at  TaUey 
(Obhbbod,  CheaAtn,  i.  xvii).  '  fjcoerpta  ex 
stenimate  hsronis  de  Einderton,'  by  his  kins- 
man, Sampeon  Erdeswicke  of  London,  ia  in 
the  British  Museum,  Addit.  MS.  6031,  f.  166. 
Other  miscellaneous  collections  among  the 
HarL  MSS.  are  in  those  numbered  8IS,  ex-  | 
tracts  from  his  Staffcodshire  collections  6019, ; 
notes  taken  out  of  tike  r^^isten  of  various  ' 
places  1986,  ex  chartisS.  E^deavneke ;  while 
pedigrees  of  his  fanuly  are  to  be  wmd  in 
Nob.  881, 1069,  and4081.  Aildit.  HS.  66(^  ! 
t  817,  bu  also  a  pedigree  vrith  deeds.  Addit.  ■ 
MS.  6410  is  a  large  v^um  roll  nearly  12 
iaet  in  lei^h  by  8  feet  fl  inches  in  breadth,  | 
entitled  'Stemmala  et  propagines  antiqiw 
famllifft  de  Erdeswick  de  Ssn£>n,'  and  writ- 
ten and  emblazoned  bv  Robert  Glover,  So- 
menet  hraald,  for  Erdeswicke  in  1686.  It 
was  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Thomas 
Blore  [q.  v.l  in  1701.  There  is  also  in  the 
Harlnaa  coUection  (No.  478)  a  thin  octavo 
book  which  onoe  beloofed  to  Sir  Simonds 
IVEwes,  and  described  hr  him  as  '  Certaine 
verie  rare  Observationa  of  Chester,  and  some 

CI  of  Wales ;  with  divers  Epitaphes,  Coats 
ours,  &  other  Monuments,  .  .  .  All 
ta^n  by  the  Author,  who  seems  to  me  to 
hwe  been  Sampson  Erdeswicke^  aj).  1674.* 
^nie  vrtiter  gives  an  aooount  of  an  antiquarian 
nmbfe  taken  with  Edwud  Tfarelksld,LL.D., 
chancellor  ct  Harefbid  and  rector  cf  Qteat 
Salkeld  in  Oumberlaod,  whom  he  styles  'one 
of  my  old  acquayntaooe  s^ns  K.  Edward  his 
tyme.'  The  handwriting  is  certainly  not  his, 
and  Erdeswicke,  a- strict  catholic,  would  not 
have  been  in  femiliar  intercourse  with  a  pro- 


testant  clergyman.  Threlkeld  makes  no  men- 
tion of  Erdeswicke  in  his  will  (r^stered  in 
P.  C.  C,  9,  Leicester).  The  portion  relating 
to  Cnmberluid,  Northumberland,  &&, 
prmted  in  1848  by  M.  A.  Bidiardacm  of  New- 
castle^  ia  his  series  of  laprints  (tf  rare  tracts. 

Erdeswicke  died  in  1603,  on  11  April  say 
Fuller  and  Wood,  but  his  will  isdatedT6  May 
of  that  year.  He  was  buried  in  Sandon 
Church,  '  which  church  was  a  little  before 
new  glased  and  repaired  by  him '  (FiTLLESf 
loc.  cit.)  He  was  twice  married,  first  to 
Elizabeth,  second  daughter  and  coheiress  of 
Humphrey  Bixwell  of  Church-WaTer,  War- 
wickshire, and  secondly,  24  April  1693,  to 
Mary,  widow  of  Ever^  Bigby  of  Tugbf , 
Leicestershire,  and  second  daughter  ofFrancis 
Neole  of  Prestwold-in-Keythorp  in  the  same 
county.  He  had  iatue  by  both  marriages. 
Against  the  north  wan  of  the  chancel  in  No- 
don  Church  is  a  colossal  monument  erected 
by  himself  in  1601,  representing  bis  own 
&ure,  6  fL  \<H  in.  in  length.  In  two  niches 
above  are  seen  his  two  wives  kneeling.  The 
monumient,  which  bears  an  inscription  sivbg 
the  descent  of  the  family  from  20th  WilUam  I, 
was  tampered  with  about  1756,  when  the 
chancel  was  repaired ;  originally  it  must  have 
stood  neaiiy  twenty  feet.  An  euOTaviog  of 
it  in  its  first  state  faces  p.  41  of  Harwood's 
1844  edition  of  the  *  Survey.'  From  his  will, 
or  rather  indenture,  of  lo  May  1603,  made 
between  him  and  four  Staffordshire  gentle- 
men, proved  in  P.  C.  C.  6  Oct.  1603  (reris- 
tered  82,  Bolein),  it  would  seem  that  Erdes- 
wicke died  insolvent.  Two  children  only  are 
mentioned,  his  daughters  Mary  and  Ma^eiy 
Erdeswicke.  HeissaidtohavebeenamefflbOT 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  founded 
Archlnalu^Parker  about  1672  {ArchaologiOf 
i.  ix). 

Contemporary  allosionBto  Erdeswicke  at- 
test the  value  uid  thoroughoess  of  his  work. 
In  a  well-known  passage  Camden  celebrated 
him  as '  venerandee  antiquitatis  cultor  maxi- 
muB '  (^Britannia,  ed.  1607,  p.  438).  William 
Burton  writes  in  a  similar  strain  in  a  Latin 
prrface  evidently  intended  for  his  '  Leicester^ 
shire,'  first  printed  hy  Stebbing  Shaw  in  the 
'  Gentieman's  MagOEine,'  vol.  Ixviii.  pt.  iL 
p.  1011.  Mtmy  yeius  later  FuUer  aoraiow- 
ledged  the  assistance  he  had  derived  from  the 
<  Survey '  (  Worthie*,  ed.  1662, '  Staffordshire,' 

8.46).  The*Sarvey/withI)eflge'sletter,wa8 
istprinted  byOitil^entitled  '  A  Sorvciy  oi 
Staffordshire.  .  .  .  Witli  a  deac^ption  of 
Beeston  Castle  in  Cheshire ;  publish  d  iVom 
Sir  W.  Dugdale's  transcript  of  the  author's 
original  copy.  To  which  are  added,  Ohset^ 
vatwns  on  the  possessors  of  monastery-lands 
in  Staffordshire:  by  Sir  S.  Degge/ Svo,  Lon- 
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don,  1717.  Tbe  copy  in  tlie  British  Musoum 
has  copious  manuscript  notes  by  Peter  Lo 
Neve,  Norroy.  According  to  Gough  only  the 
latter  portion  of  this  most  inaccurate  edition 
was  printed  from  Diigdale's  copy  j  the  earlier 
mrt  was  supplied  from  a  manuscript  lent  br 
Thowsby  (Sritish  Topography,  ii.  229-30). 
Gougfa  IS  evidentlT  right  (a.  Salt,  latt,  pp. 
21  -2;  Hakwoob,  Er^9widce,\Wk,W-  xcix- 
c).  Both  parts  were  reissued,  8to,  London, 
1723.  It  was  also  incoi^orated  in  Shaw's 
unfinished  'History  of  Stattbrdshire,'  fbl., 
London,  179&-1801.  Another  edition,  'col- 
late! with  manuscript  copieSjand  with  ad- 
ditions and  corrections,  by  Wyrley,  Chet- 
wynd,Degge,  Smyth,  LvtteltoD,  Buckeridge, 
and  others/  was  published  by  Thomas  Har- 
wood,  8to,  Westminster,  1820  (new  edit. 
8to,  London,  1844).  Erdeswicke  isalso  stud 
to  bare  written,  or  at  least  reyised,  *  The  true 
Use  of  Armorie,' published  under  the  name  of 
William  Wyrley,  his  pupil  and  amanuensis, 
4to,  London,  1^.  Wood,  who  possessed 
the  original  mannscript,  much  injured  by 
damp,  maintuned  tha,t  Wyrley  was  the  sole 
suthoT,  'and  that  Erdeswrhe  being  often- 
times crazed,  especially  in  his  last  days,  and 
fit  then  for  no  kind  of  serious  buBiness,  would 
say  anything  which  came  into  his  mind,  as 
tia  TciT  well  known  at  this  day  among  the 
chief  ofthe  College  of  Arms'  (Afhenee  0.ron., 
ed.  Bliss,  ii.  217-18).  Dugdale,  however, 
was  of  a  different  opinion  (The  AntUnt 
Umpe  of  bearing  Arm*,  ed.  1681,  p- 4),  add- 
ing m  a  note :  *  I  was  asflured  by  Mr.  William 
Burton  .  .  .  that  Mr.  Erdeswickedidtohim 
acknowledge  he  wa«  the  author  of  that  dis- 
course ;  though  he  ^ve  leave  to  Mr.  Wyrley 
...  to  publish  it  in  his  own  name.'  The 
two  poems  '  The  Life  of  Sir  John  Chandos ' 
and  'The  Life  of  Sir  John  de  Gralhy  Capitall 
de  Buz,'  prefixed  to  the  tract,  were  certainly 
written  by  Wyrley. 

[ErdaBwickVaSnrrey  of  Staffordshire,  ed.  Har- 
woud,  1844,  ]».  xxxvi-xliu,  47,  48,  M ;  Fuller's 
Wortliies  (1662J,  StaiTordehire,  pp.  45-  6 ;  Wood's 
Alhente  Oion.  (Bliss),  i.  736-7,  ii.  217-19; 
Ormerod's  Cheahiie,  i.  xrii,  iii.  119,  240;  Gil- 
low's  Bibliographical  Diet,  of  the  English  Ca- 
tbolios,  ii.  174-6 ;  Chalmers's  Biog.  Diet.  ziii. 
288;  Cknrer's  Sketch  of  the  Materials  fi>r  a 
Hist,  of  Cheshhv  (1771),  pp.  80-1 ;  Gongh's 
British  Topography,  i.  349,  ii.  329-80,  S89; 
Hist.  HSS.  Obmm.  8nd  Bep.  App.  p.  49.  4tli 
Bep.  App.  p.  363,  6tfa  Bep.  App.  p.  889,  6th 
B^.  App.  p.  246,  8th  Bep.  App.  p.  81 ;  Coxe'a 
Cat.  CoHicum  MS3.  Bibl.  Bodl.  (Bavlinson), 
pan  r.  f>8c.  ii.  p.  692;  Moals'i  BibliotKeca 
Henldiea,  p.  41.]  O.  6. 

ERIOENA,  JOHN  {Jl.  850),  philosopher. 
[See  ScoiVB.! 


ERKENWALD  or  BARCONWALD, 
Saiitt  {d.  ft93),  bishop  of  Lc»idon,  is  said  to 
have  been  born  at  StallingtOD  (Stallingbo- 
rough  P)  in  Lindney,  of  the  family  of  C^t,  a 
king  of  the  East  Angles  (CAPOUVB,.<lefa  i&SL 
Bolland.  80  April,  iu.  790),  which  Dr.  Stnbbs 
suf^fests  may  mean  that  he  belonged  to  the 
To^al  race  of  the  Uffinga  (Diet.  «f  Christian 
Bioffraphtf).  Before  be  beeame  bishop  he 
founded  two  monasteries,  one  at  Chertsey  in 
Surrey,  over  which  he  presided  himself,  and 
the  other  at  Barking  in  Essex,  which  he 
committed  to  the  care  of  his  sister  ^thel- 
horh  or  Ethelbntga  [q.  v.]  In  his  founda- 
tion at  Chertsey  he  is  said  to  have  been 
assisted  by  Frithewald,  under-kin^  of  Surrey 
nnder  Wmfhere.  king  of  the  Mercians  (Feob. 
Wig.;  Oesta  Pontiff.  143),  and  this  state- 
ment is  to  some  extent  cou&med  bv  some 
spurious  charters  (Kembib,  (hdex  BtpL  986 
so.),  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
Cnertsey  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
beriit  of  Kent  (d.  078),  and  passed  under 
Frithewald,  the  lieateaut  Wulfhere, 
when  the  Mercian  king  swead  his  dominion 
over  Surrey  (Stubbb;  ORmr).  On  the 
death  of  Bishop  Wtni,  and  during  the  reign 
of  the  East-Saxon  kings  Sebbi  and  Sighere, 
Archbishop  Theodore,  either  in  676  or  676, 
consecrated  Earconweld  to  the  bishopric  of 
l^e  East-Saxons,  nnd  he  had  his  episcopal 
see  in  London.  He  was  famed  for  his  holi- 
ness. When  he  was  infirm  he  was  drawn 
about  his  diocese  in  a  horse-litter,  which  was 
reverently  preserved  after  his  death,  and  in 
the  time  of  Bsada  worked  many  miracles 
{Hist.  Eocl  vr.  6).  By  Theodore's  invit^on 
he  was  present  at  the  reconciliation  made  at 
London  in  686  between  the  archbishop  and 
Wilfrith  (Ebdx,  0.  43).  Int,  in  the  pnfitoe 
to  his  laws  made  about  890,  when  the  East 
Saxons  had  snbmitted  to  him,  speaks  of  Ear- 
conwald  as  *  m^  bishop '  (Thobpb),  and  he 
and  Wilfirith  join  in  attesting  a  charter 
(Kekblb,  Codex  Dipl.  S6^,  which  was  pro- 
bably made  during  Wilfnth's  exile  in '602 
(SnrBBs).  His  death  may  have  taken  place 
in  698,  and  very  likely  on  80  April,  whidi 
was  o))flerved  as  his  'day.*  He  is  said  to 
have  died  at  Barking,  and  the  canons  of  lus 
church  and  the  monks  of  Chertsey  are  repre- 
sented as  disputing  with  the  nuns  for  the 
possession  of  his  b(My.  The  canons  had  the 
iMst  of  the  quarrel,  but  their  victory  was 
endangered  by  the  sudden  riung  of  the  wat^s 
of  the  Lea,  which  had  been  swollen  by  » 
storm.  A  miracle  ovename  tiie  difficulty, 
and  the  body  waa  earned  to  I^mdon  and  laid 
inStPanl'e.  AnewshrinewaBmadeforhim 
in  1140,  and  his  body  was  taranelated  to  1^ 
'east  side  of  the  wall  above  the  high  altar '  oa 
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14Nov.ll48(MAiT.WHBT.ii.40;  DrreBjaB). 
In  1866  Bishop  Brsjbroke  [q.  y.iaecreed  that 
the  days  of  the  saint's  doatn  and  translatdon, 
vhich  had  of  late  been  neglected,  should  be 
kept  holy,  and  they  were  obeerved  with 
great  honour  as  first-class  feasts  at  St.  Paul's 
(Stubss).  a  spurions  privilege,  purport* 
ing:  to  be  a  grant  of  Pc^  Agatho  to  St. 
Paul's,  is  said  to  hare  been  tnoi^ht  from 
Borne  by  Euomwald,  to  -wham  it  is  ad- 
dmsed;  another  privilege,  also  spurious,  to 
the  monaatery  of  OhortMY  is  addreBaed  to 
the  bishqp  {Ommuibaiid  Med.  Xhe».  iii.  161). 
There  no  historical  foundation  for  tbs 
beUef  t^t  ha  visited  Rome,  His  chief  claim 
to  remembrance  is  that  he  must  have  deve- ' 
loped  the  orgsnisation  of  the  dioceee  '  from 
the  mi8Bi<mary  stage  in  which  Oedda  had 
left  it '  (Stvsbb).  An  exhaustive  discussion 
Bishop  Stubba,  on  the  chronology  of  his 
episcopate,  and  full  particulars  of  the  legends 
relating  to  him,  and  of  the  reverence  paid 
to  his  memory,  will  be  found  in  the '  Dic- 
tionary of  Christian  Bit^raphy.' 

[Bedte  Hist.  Eccles.  it.  6;  Eemble'a  Codex 
Dipl.  SS,  986-8;  "Eddi,  Vita  Wilfridi,  e.  45; 
HistoriaoB  of  YoA,  1  (Rolls  Ser.) ;  Florence  of 
'Worcester,  sub  sun.  675 ;  'William  of  Malmes- 
bniy,  Oesta  Pontificum,  p.  143  fBolls  Ser.); 
life  from  Capgrave  in  Acta  dS.  BoUand. 
SOAprii.iii.  790;  another  lifb  from  Cotton  MS  , 
Olauditts,  A  5,  printed  in  Dngdale's  Histary  of 
fit.  Paal's  (ed.  1818),  p.  289,  sea  also  p.  16  ; 
Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws,  p.  45;  O-reen's  Makinn 
of  England,  pp.  328,  830 ;  art.  '  Erkenirald,' 
Diet,  of  Christian  Biog.  ii.  177-6-1     W.  H. 

ERIiE,  THOMAS  (1660  P-1720),  general, 
of  OharbOTOUgh,  Dorsetshire,  was  second  son 
of  Thomas  Erie,  who  married  Susan,  fourth 
daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Sa^  and  Sete 
(OoLZJOls,  vi.  S3),  and  died  during  the  life- 
time of  ma  father,  Sir  Walter  Erie,  knt.,  the 
parliamentarian,  who  died  in  1666  (Htn> 
OHIHS,  DonetAite,  iii.  126).  Thomas  Erie 
^pean  to  have  succeeded  to  the  &milT  ea- 
fates  at  the  death  of  his  grandfather 
and  in  1678  was  returned  to  parliament  for 
the  borough  of  Wareham,  Dorsetshire,  which 
herepiOBented  many  years.  On  27  May  1686 
be  was  appointed  a  deputy  lieutenant  for 
Dorsetshire,  and  a  letter  of  the  same  date  to 
'Mr.  Thomas  Erie  of  Charborough'  directs 
bim,  in  the  absence  of  the  lieutenant  (Lord 
Bristol),  to  do '  all  manner  of  acts  and  things 
concerning  the  militia  which  three  or  more 
deputy  lieutenants  are  by  the  statute  em- 
powered to  do '  (SoTne  Off.  Mil,  Entry  Book, 
1.  184).  His  appointment  as  depnty  lieu- 
tenant is  the  fi^t  mention  of  his  name  in 
existing  war  office  (home  office)  records. 
On  13  June  following  aimilar  letters  were 


issued  to  two  other  deputy  lieutenants  of 
Dorsetshire,  Colonel  Strangways,  of  the 
*  western  regiment  of  foot,'  and  Sir  Henry 
Portman,  bart.,  who  were  further  directed,  if 
necessary,  to  march  the  militia  out  of  the 
county.  This  was  the  date  on  which  the 
'red'  regiment  (rf  Dorsetshire  militia  en- 
tered Bridport  to  oppose  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's advance  (Macauiat,  HiBtory,  vol.  i. ) 
Drnx,  Erie's  succPBSor  in  me  Charboronga 
estates,  caused  an  inscription  to  be  put  up 
over  an  ice-boose  in  the  grounds  recording 
that '  under  this  roof,  in  the  year  1686,  a  set 
of  patriotic  gentlemen  of  this'  neighbourhood 
concerted  the  great  plan  of  the  glorious  de- 
volution with  the  immortal  King  William 
.  .  .  '  (HtJTOHiws,  iii.  198).  Accordinij  to 
Narcissns  Luttrell,  who  styles  him  *  major,' 
Erie  was  raising  men  after  William  of  Orange 
landed  {HeUxtion  of  State  Afatrg,  i.  482).  On 
8  March  1680  be  was  appomted  colonel  of  a 
new  regiment  of  foot,  with  wbich  he  went  to 
Ireland  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
and  the  siege  ot  Limerick  in  1690,  and  in  the 
campaign  of  1691,  where  he  much  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  in 
which  he  wu  twice  taken  by  the  uiah  and 
as  often  rescued  by  hia  own  men.  Erie,  who 
is  described  by  G^eral  Mackay  at  this  time 
08  a  man  of  very  good  sense,  a  hearty  lover 
of  hia  country  and  likewise  m  his  bottle,  bad 
meanwhile  been  transferred,  on  1  Jan.  1691, 
to  the  colonelcy  of  Luttfell's  rejpment  (19th 
foot),  which  he  took  to  Flanders  aind  com- 
manded at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  8  Aug. 
1692.  The  same  year  he  made  his  only  re- 
corded speech  in  Uie  house  in  the  debate  on 
the  employment  of  foreign  generds  {Pari. 
Sitt.  V.  718).  Erie  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general  23  March  1698,  and  left  a  sick  bed 
at  Mechlin  to  head  his  brigade  at  the  battle 
of  Landen,  where  he  was  badly  wounded. 
About  the  end  of  the  year  his  name  appears 
as  a  subscriber  of  S,S8».  6r.  to  the  *  Qene- 
til  Joint  Stock  for  East  Iiidia*  under  the 
charter  of  11  Nov.  1698  {AU  SouI^  QfU.  MB. 
162d,  fol.  46  b).  He  commanded  a  brigade 
in  the  subsequent  camjmigna  in  Zanders, 
and  was  with  the  covering  army  during  the 
siege  of  Namur.  From  1694  to  171 2  Erie  was 
governor  of  Portsmouth.  In  June  1696  he 
beeainemajor^neral,snd  inl697  his  original 
regiment,  referred  to  in  some  official  records 
under  the  misleading  title  of  tbe  '  Ist  bat- 
talion of  Erie's'  (Treat.  Pajm-s,  Ix.  20,  21), 
was  disbanded.  In  1699 Erie  was  appointed 
second  in  command  under  Lord  Galway  in 
Ireland,  and  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne 
was  made  commander-in-chief  there,  and  for 
a  t  ime  was  one  of  the  lordsjustices.  Some  of 
his  official  letters  to  Hyde,  earl  of  Rochester. 
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at  this  time  ftre  among  the  Hyde  P&pen 
in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  16^)» 
including  *  Proposala  for  uie  Defence  of  Ire- 
land during  ye  Wane'  (ib.  foL  266).  In 


in  1728  (see  Bvbkb,  Extinct  £aronetaff«$, 
under  *  Emley').  Her  second  dAughter mar- 
ried H«iry  Dr&z  of  EllertoB  Abbey,  York- 
shire, some  time  tecretarj  to  Frederick,  pnnce 


1703  he  banme  a  lieutenant-general,  and  in '  of  WUee.   Drax  thus  succeeded  to  the  Uhap- 


1706  Itanteunt-^enenl  of  the  oidnance  oa 
the  recommendation  of  Harlborourii.  8nm- 
nwned  to  ^igland  (MarL  JDetp.  i,  612),  among 
other  services  he  raised  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons for  Ireland  (disbanded  later),  the 
colonelcy  of  which  was  given  to  Lord  Gutte 
[q.  T.J,  who  succeeded  Erie  in  the  Irish  com- 
mand in  1706  (Treas.  Papers,  xcv.  63^.  In 
1706  he  was  amrainted  to  a  command  in  the 
expedition  un^r  Lord  Bivers,  and  Marl- 
borough, who  appears  to  have  appreciated 
Erie's  good  sense  and  trustworthiness,  writ- 
ing to  him  in  Dorsetshire  29  Jul^  1706, 
apologisee  'for  contributing  to  calling  yoo. 
away  from  so  agreeable  a  retirement,  which 
I  dunld  not  have  done  if  I  had  not  thought 
it  ahwiIuteW  neceaeaiy  to  the  aerrioe  l£at 
a  person  of  ^our  ex^perirace  and  authority 
should  be  joined  with  Lord  Rivers  in  his 
expedition  '(SfarL  De^.  iii.  34).  Erie  pro- 
ceeded to  Spain  in  January  1707  (ti.  iii. 
3613),  and  appears  to  have  commanded  the 
centre  at  the  battle  of  Almanzo,  23  April 
1707.  He  returned  home  in  March  1708, 
and  soon  after  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  a  combined  expedition  to  the  coast 
of  France  (commission  in  Treat.  Papers^ 
erii.  62).  The  troops  were  put  on  board  Sir 
Oeoige  Byng's  fleet,  and^  aiter  some  unim- 
portant movements  between  the  Downs  and 
the  French  coast,  were  landed  at  Ostend  and 
employed  then  during  the  siege  of  IiiUe  (see 
MarLBeip.yoi.iv.')  At  the  end  (rf  the  year 
Erie,  whoee  health  was  much  broken  by  re- 
peated attacks  of  gout,  returned  home.  In 
1709  he  sold  the  colonelcy  of  his  retdment 
(19th  foot)  to  the  lieutenant-oolonel,  Qeorae 
Freke.  He  retained  tfaelieutenant-gmeraUlu|i 
of  tiie  ordnance,  and  was  appointed  comman- 
der-in-chief in  South  Britam.  In  1711  he  _  . 
wu  made  a  general  of  foot  in  Flanders,  in  Bowles,  bom  at  Fifehead-Magdaleu„  Dorset- 
succession  to  Charles  Churchill,  but  never ;  shire,  on  1  Oct.  1703,  was  educated  at  Win- 
took  up  the  appointment.  In  1712  he  was  Chester  and  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
removed  from  ais  post  at  the  ordnance,  but '  graduated  B.C.L.  in  1818,  and  held  a  fellow- 
resumed  it  1714-18,  and  was  governor  ship  until  1834.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
Portamouth  again  for  the  same  period.   In  j  at  the  Middle  Temple  on  26  Nor.  1819.  His 


borough  property,  which  is  held  krluad^ 
•eeodants.  Srie  repreaented  Wanfflam  a 
wl^  from  1678  to  1718^  exoept  in  1608  ud 
1700,  when  he  was  retwned  for  Pmlsnionth 
on  both  occasions  with  Admiral  Sir  George 
Booke.  He  was  returned  bothfcHrPortsmouth 
ind  Waieham  in  170S  and  170&  and  ea^ 
timeeleetedtositforWaidiam.  Heruwned 
his  seat  on  reoeiTuag  a  penuon  of  1,2(X)/.  a 
year  in  1718.  He  was  M.P.  for  Cork  in  the 
Irish  parliament  1708-18.  His  portrait  was 
painted  by  Koeller  and  engraved  by  J.  Simeon. 

Thomas  Erie,  appointranuyor  and  exempt 
in  the  3rd  troop  of  horse  guards  in  1703 
{Some  Of.  Mil.  Entry  Book,  v.  87),  was 
probably  father  of  Mtyor-general  Thomas 
Erie,  colonel  38th  foot,  who  died  in 
1777.  • 

[bntcbins's  Dorsetahirs  (I81S),  pp.  1M~8; 
Gxaneer's  Biog.  Hist.  ii.  197 ;  Collias^  Pecoage, 
6th  ed.  vi.  82 ;  D'Aurei^a's  NamUves  of  Coai- 
[Nugns  in  Flanders ;  Marl.  Den.  Hntcbins  men- 
tioDB  that  a  collection  of  ErU's  letters  to  the 
Earl  of  Bocbester  is  or  was  In  the  library  at 
Charborough ;  some  are  in  the  Hyde  F^nrs  in 
British  Mtweum,  Add.  MS.  16S96 ;  others  m  the 
Marquis  of  Ozmonde'i.  see  Hist.  U8S.  Cotnnb 
7th  Rep.  IneidentalnoticsBof  ErlewtUbefonud 
in  Luttrell's  Belation  of  State  Afbira,  vols,  i- 
vi. ;  in  Treasniy  Papers,  indexed  in  Calendars  of 
TraasDry  Papers,  1702-9, 1709-14  ;  in  Home  OS 
Militaiy  Entiv  Books,  i-viii.  vhich  ai«  in  Public 
Beeord  Office,  London ;  nnd  in  All  Souls'  Coll.  MSS. 
lfi2A  ff.  58,  64.  64  b,  162d  ff.  21,  22  b,  46  b,  I62a 
S.  6  6, 162, 168  h,  162f  £,  164  f.  120.]  H.  M.  C. 

EELi;  Sib  WILLIAM  (179^-1880), 
judge,  son  of  the  Bev.  Christopher  Bxle  of  Qil- 
lin^iam,  Dorsetshire,  by  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Bowles  of  Shafteshurv  in  the  same 
county,  a  relative  of  the  poet  William  Lisle 


1716  he  was  sent  down  to  put  Portsmouth 
in  a  state  of  defence. 

Erie  died  at  Charborough  28  July  1720, 
and  was  buried  in  the  vault  of  the  parish 
ehurdi  beside  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  second 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Wyndham,  bait.,  of 
C^ard  Wyndham,  Somersetshire,  who  died 
before  him.  B)^  her  be  left  one  child,  a  daugh- 
ter, who  married  Sir  Edward  Erale,  third 
baronet,  of  Maddingtom,  Wiltshire,  and  died 


circuit  was  the  western.  Here  he  dowly  i 
quired  »  reputation  for  thoroughness  rather 
Uian  brilliancy,  and  afiur  shareof  remtmers- 
tire  practiee.  He  was  admitted  a  member 
ot  the  Iiuier  Temple  on  11  June  1822,  and 
became  a  bencher  of  that  society  on  16  Nov. 
1834.  He  married  in  1834  Amelia,  eldest 
daiii^hter  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Williams,  warden 
ofKewCollegeandprehendaiTofWinchester, 
thereby  vacating  hie  fellowsiup.  The  same 
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year  he  took  silk.  He  wu  returned  to  [Mrlia^ 
ment  in  the  liberal  interest  £ar  the  city  of 
Oxford  in  1837,  but  declined  to  seek  re- 
jection in  1841.  He  never  ^ke  in  the 
hoiuef  but  voted  steadily  with  his  partT.  He 
was  appointed  eonnsel  to  the  Bank  01  En^ 
laa3iBJi6>14.  HeacceptedaNiisnejudfreshtp 
of  the  common  pleaa  frotu  Lord  Lyudhnnt 
in  181^  when  Iw  became  aerjeant-«t-law 
and  was  knighted.  He  was  transferred  to 
the  queen's  bench  in  the  following  year,  and 
on  2i  June  1859  succeeded  Cockbum  (raised 
to  the  lord  chief  justiceship  of  England)  as 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  being 
at  the  same  time  sworn  of  the  pxivy  council. 
He  retired  in  1666.  On  the  lost  occasion  of 
his  utting  in  court  (26  Nov.)  the  attorney- 
general,  Sir  John  Rolt,  on  behalf  of  the  bar, 
expressed  his  sense  of  the  great  qualities 
of  which  Erie  bad  given  proof  during  his 
tenure  of  offioe,  in  terms  so  eulogistic  that  the 
judge,  though  naturally  somewhat  reserved 
and  undemonstrative,  was  viubly  moved.  He 
was  regarded  as  what  lawyers  calls  'stnmg' 
judge^  i.e.  he  uhibited  the  power  of  rapidlT 
grasping  the  material  fiacts  of  a  case,  and 
coming  to  a  decided  conclusion  upon  their 
l^al  raect.  litiere  is  no  doubt  that  he  aimed 
at  strict  impartiality,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
was  very  tenacious  of  his  own  opinion.  His 
diief  characteristic  was  masculine  sense,  his 
mind  was  laddng  in  flexibility  and  subtJety. 
His  elocution  was  deliberate  even  to  mono- 
tony, and  his  accent  was  slightly  tinged  with 

Srovindalism.  His  personal  appearance  was 
tiat  of  a  country  gentleman,  his  complexion 
being  remarkabfy  uesh  and  ruddy,  his  eyes 
keen  and  bright.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Trades  Union  Commisubn  ot  1867,  and  ap- 
pended to  the  rmort  of  the  commissionera, 
puUished  in  186^  a  memorandum  on  tiie  law 
relating  to  trades  unions,  which  he  published 
separately  in  the  following  year.  It  consists 
oitwo  chapters  treating  respectively  of  the 
common  and  the  statute  law  relatdng  to  the 
subject,  and  an  appendix  on  certain  leading 
cases  and  statutes,  and  is  a  very  lucid  exposi- 
tion of  the  law  as  it  then  stood.  During  the 
reetofhtslifeEiie  resided  chiefly  at  his  modest 
aeat,  firamsbott,  near  Liphook,  Hampshire, 
interesting  himself  in  parochial  and  county 
afiairs.  Thoughnosportsmanhewasveryfond 
of  horBee,dogs,and  cattle.  He  died  on  26  Jan. 
^80,  leaving  no  issue.  Except  the  work 
above  r^erred  to, '  TheLawrelatmg  to  Trades 
Unions,*  1869-80,  he  seems  to  have  written 
nothing. 

[Times,  80  Jan.  1880,  p.  10;  Cat  OxfurdOnt' 
daatea ;  Innaof  CoovtealeDdar,  1878 ;  LavMag. 
and  Beview,  4th  Mr.  T.  101 ;  Law  Timet,  Isiii. 
208 ;  SoUriton'  Jonnal,  zxiv.  274.]  J.  U.  B. 


ERNEST  AUGUSTUS,  Duxs  of  Yom 
Aim  AjAAHT  (1674^1728),  the  fifth  son  of 
Ernest  Angustus,  elector  of  Hanover,  hj  the 
Friuiess  «)phia,  and  thereftoe  tamur  to 
Qeoiga  I,  was  bom  cm  17  Sept.  1674.  He 
was  trained  as  a  soldier,  aol  served  with 
some  distinction  under  the  empenwi  Viut- 
ing  England  after  the  accession  of  his  brother, 
he  was  created  Duke  of  Yosk  and  Albany 
and  Earl  of  Ulster  on  29  June  1716,  and  was, 
together  with  his  Breat>4iephew  £>ederiol^ 
afterwuds  Prince  of  Wales,  made  a  knight 
of  the  Garter.  He  returned  to  Gennany,  and 
resided  there  as  Prince  Bishop  of  Osnabuiv, 
which  title  was  conferred  on  him  2  March 
1716,  tillhisdeatb,whieh  took  place  in  17Sa 
The  £ut  of  hdseustence  was  scarcely  known 
to  the  ni^ority  of  the  British  nation. 

[Noble's  CoDtaanatioB  of  Granger,  iil.  9 ;  His- 
tntseal  Aeoonnt  of  Qwnge  Lanris,  king  ef  Great 
mtKbL}  A.  V. 

KBNE8T  AUGUSSrua  Dvn  or  Onc- 
BEBun)  and  Ene  or  Eunovna  (1771- 
1861},  fifth  son  of  George  III  and  Queen 
CSiarlotte,  bom  atEew  on  6  June  1771^  was 
baptised  at  St.  James's  Palace  by  Archbishop 
Comwallis  on  1  July  following.  His  Bpe»- 
Bors  were  Prince  fdiiest  of  Mecklenburg 
Strelitc,  from  whom  he  received  his  name, 
Prinoe  Maurice  of  Saxe-Gotha,  and  the  He- 
reditary Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse-OasseL  He 
was  educated  at  Kew  with  his  younger  bro- 
thers, and  bis  first  tutors  were  the  Bev.  G. 
Cookson,  afterwards  canon  of  Windsor,  and 
Dr.  Hughes,  who  regarded  him  as  a  far  mora 
promiuiw  lad  than  his  favothers.  He  was 
destined  by  his  father  from  the  first  to  be  the 
G<Hnmandea»4n-cbief  of  the  Hanorerian  army « 
and  in  1786  he  was  sent  to  the  nuivneity  ot 
GottingenwiUihisyoungerbrothm.  Among 
his  teachers  at  Gottin«en  were  Hejne,  the 
clasncal  scholar,  and  General  Malortie,  who 
was  his  tutor  in  military  subjects. 

Before  leaving  England  Prince  Ernest  wa» 
installed  a  knight  of  the  Garter  on  3  June 
1786,  and  on  completing  his  edncstion  in 
1790  he  was  gaietted  a  heutenant  in  the  9th 
Hanoverian  hussars,  of  whidi  regiment  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  in  179S. 
His  military  training  was  superintended  by 
Lieutenant-general  Baron  linungen,  and  on 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  1798  his  regiment  was 
sent  to  the  front  with  a  division  of  the  Haix^ 
verian  army  under  the  command  of  General 
Walmoden.  Prince  Ecnast  served  with  the 
Hanoverians  throoi^  the  eampugns  of  179S 
and  1794  in  Belgium  and  the  north-west  of 
I'rance.  Inthecampaignof  1793theHanove> 
nans  were  generally  kept  in  reserve,  but  in 
1794  the  Duke  of  York  was  obliged  to  r  ' 
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an  of  all  the  txovft  nnder  hie  command.  In 
Febnuuj  1794  Pnnce  Ernest  was  nzetted  to 
thennkof  a  major-general  in  the  HanoTerian 
arra^,  and  when  the  campaign  opened  he  was 
appointed  to  tiie  eommaiKt  m  the  flnt  brigade 
m  HanoTwian  cavatiy  in  chuge  of  the  ont- 
poata.  In  thie  oapaeityhewaa  constantly  en- 
gamd  with  the  enemyt  and  in  the  first  battle 
of  Tonniay,  10  May  1794,  he  lost  his  left  eye 
and  was  severely  woandra  in  the  right  arm 
in  a  hand-to-hand  conflict.  Becuperating  in 
Eb^Iand,  he  hurried  back  to  the  army  in  the 
November  of  the  same  year  before  his  wounds 
were  thoroughly  healed.  Again  conspicnoua 
in  the  field,  he  in  the  sortie  mtmNimegnen  on 
10  Deo.  1794  lifted  a  French  dragoon  off  his 
horseand  carried  himprisoner  into  the  English 
camp.  Prince  Emeat  then  commanded  the 
Hanorerian  cavalry  of  the  rear  goard  through 
the  winter  retreat  before  the  French  army, 
until  the  troc^  retained  to  England  aad 
Ilanover  respectively  in  February  1795, 

In  1790Pnnce  Ernest  returned  toEi^land 
with  a  high  military  reputation  tat  courage, 
moA  in  July  1799  he  was  made  lieutenant* 
gmml  in  the  English  service,  his  flmt  rank  in 
the  Enrlisb  army ;  his  commission  was  ante- 
dated May  1798.  In  1799  also  be  became 
BOVeniOTof Chester.  On  4  Aprin799Geoi^ 
in  created  hb  four  younger  sons  peers  of  the 
realm.  Prince  Ernest  became  DuKe  of  Cum- 
berland and  of  Teviotdftle  in  the  peerage  of 
Great  Britain,  and  Earl  of  Armagh  in  the 
peerage  of  Ireland.  Parliament  also  granted 
him  12,000/.  B  year,  which  was  in  1804  in- 
creasedtol8,000A  Inthe8ameyear(1799)the 
dnke  was  appointed  to  command  the  division 
of  cavalry  which  was  to  support  the  expedi- 
tion of  l^e  Dnke  of  York  to  the  Holder,  but 
owtngto  the  immediate  failure  of theeampaign 
tiie  eavalFy  never  embarked.  On  98  March 
1801  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  15tb  light 
draffOonSf  afterwards  hussars,  and  in  April 
18(»  he  was  gazetted  general  (commission 
antedated  September  180S);  be  also  received 
•ome  lucrative  military  commands,  such  as 
lhatof  the  Severn  district,  which  he  held  from 
1801  to  1804,  andofthesonth-weetem  district,  ! 
from  1804  to  1807.  Far  more  important  than 
these  military  oommnnds  was  the  commence- 
ment of  Cumberland's  political  career.  He 
■oon  gained  an  important  influence  over  the 
mind  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  in  the 
^nae  of  Lords  he  showed  himself  a  clear, 
if  Bot  very  doquenti  speaker  and  a  ready  d^ 
bater.  Hewasaconstantattendantat debates, 
and  soonobtainedmuch  weight  in  tlieeouncils 
of  his  party.  From  the  first  he  took  his  place 
as  a  tory  partisan  and  a  supporter  of  the  pro- 
testant  relinon.  His  first  speedi  in  parlia- 
matt  was  deuTezed  in  opposition  to  the  Adtdr 


tery  Prevention  Bill  in  1800,  and  in  1803  be 
seconded  an  address  from  the  House  of  Lords 
in  reply  to  an  address  from  the  crown,  in  a 
speech  vigoroudy  attacking  the  ambition  of 
Napoleon.  He  was  elected  chancellor  of 
'Unity  College,  Dublin,  in  1806  and  grand 
master  of  tbe  Orange  lodges  of  Ireland  two 
years  later.  In  1806  he  presented  apetition 
from  the  Dublin  corporation  to  the  House  of 
Lords  with  a  speech  in  which  he  declared  his 
undying  opposition  to  any  relief  of  the  penal 
laws  against  the  catholics.  In  1810  the  tory 
ministryintroduced  a  regency  bill,  intended  to 
limit  the  prerogatives  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
on  accountof  his  supposed  sympathy  with  the 
whigs,  when  Cumberland  at  once  told  the 
minute  that  they  were  filled  with  a  &lse 
idea  of  his  eldest  brother's  character,  and 
both  spoke  and  voted  against  them.  This 
conduct  strengthened  bis  influence  alike  over 
theprinceregent  and  the  Duke  of  York.  Whev 
hisproj^ecy  came  true,  and  the  prince  regent 
maintameathetonrniinisti7in|>owerinl8l2, 
the  ministers  too  nit  tlie  perspicmty  <tf  Cum- 
berland, and  admitted  him  freely  to  their 
eoundls.  This  alliance  with  the  tones  ex- 
asperated both  the  whig  leaders  and  the  radn 
cal  agitators  and  Journalists. 

On  the  night  of  31  Ma^  1610  the  duke  was 
found  in  his  apartments  m  St.  James's  Palace 
with  a  terrible  wound  on  hia  head,  which 
would  have  been  mortal  had  not  the  assas- 
sin's weapon  struck  against  the  duke's  sword. 
Shortly  afterwards  his  valet,  Sellis,  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed -with  his  throat  cut.  On  hear- 
ing liie  evidence  of  the  surgeons  and  other 
witnesses,  the  coroner's^uryretumedaverdict 
that  Sellis  had  committed  smcide  after  at- 
tempting to  assassinate  the  dnfcs.  The  absence 
of  anv  reasonable  motive  (see,  however,  CoL 
WilWs  '  IMar^  MS.,'  quoted  in  Jbbsb,  Ltfg 
<lf  Oeorge  Ill.m.  546,  o46)  caused  this  event 
to  be  greatly  discussed,  and  dunocratic  jour- 
nalists did  not  hesitate  to  accuse  the  duke  of 
horrible  crimes,  and  even  to  hint  that  he  really 
murdered  Sellis.  In  1813  Henry  Wbily 
was  sentenced  to  fifteen  months'  imprison- 
!  ment  and  a  fine  of  200^  for  publishing  this 
rumour. 

In  the  short  campaign  of  1806,  under  Lord 
Oathcart  (1755-1848)  [q.  v.J,  the  duke  com- 
manded a  Hanoverian  division,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Leipzig,  at  which  he  was  present  as 
a  spectator,  he  took  over  the  electorate  of 
Hanover  in  his&ther'sname,  andraised  afresh 
Hanoverian  armyi  at  the  head  of  which  he 
served  durin?  the  campaignsof  1813  and  1814 
in  France.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
of  1813  Cumberland  was  promoted  to  be  a 
field-marshal  in  tiie  British  army,  and  in 
Januaty  1616  he  was  made  a  G.C.B.  on  the 
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eztennon  of  the  order  of  the  Bath.  It  now 
beoame  ai^aonnt  tbat  the  duke  m^htpoauMT 
suooeed  to  the  throneof  England.  Heaocord- 
iiigl;^  nunried  at  Stielitioii  99  May  1816  his 
wuflu,  Fiedertca  Gaioline  Sophia  Alezaa- 
drina,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  MeeklenbuTg- 
StxelitB,  and  widow  of  Prince  Frederick  of 
FnuBi*  and  of  Prince  Frederick  of  Solms- 
Braapfela.  This  marriage,  solemnised  ao- 
cording  to  the  rites  of  the  English  church  on 
39  Aug.  1816  at  Carlton  House,  received  the 
oonaent  of  the  prince,  regent,  bat  was  most 
obnoxious  to  Queen  Charlotte,  who  until  the 
end  of  her  life  absolutelT  refused  to  receive 
the  Duchess  of  Cumberland.  It  was  not 
popular  among  the  English  people,  who  were 
prejudiced  against  the  duke,  and  even  the 
toTj  House  of  Commons  refused  to  grant  him 
t  he  increase  in  his  income,  firom  18,000/.  to 
24,000/.  a  Tear,  which  was  subsequently 
siantod  to  the  Dohes  (xf  Clarence,  Kent,  and 
Cambridge. 

The  accession  of  the  prince  r^ent  as 
George  IV  greatly  increased  Onmrnrland's 
power.  His influenceorerthe kingwas <mly 
rinUed  hy  that  of  the  Marchioness  of  Oon- 
yngham,  and  Oreville's  *  Journals '  show  bow 
that  influence  was  consistently  maintained. 
Tba  duke  had  the  power  of  a  strong  mind 
over  a  weak  one,  and  this  influence,  always 
ezeteised  in  the  tory  interest,  caused  him  to 
be  absolutely  loathed  by  the  radical  journal- 
ists. Yet  he  sought  no  wealth  or  honour  for 
himself,  and  the  only  appointment  he  re- 
eeired  was  in  January  1^7,  the  colon^i^ 
of  the  xoyal  hme  gnwda  (the  Uues).  The 
^eath  of  the  Prinoeae  Charlotte,  and  then 
that  of  the  Duke  Yorit,  btouf^t  him  aeoreor 
to  the  t^oone,  and  his  polity  was  dosely 
watched.  He  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  with  figour,  and  when 
the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  was  intro- 
'dnced  into  the  House  <^  Lords  he  said: 
*  I  will  act  as  I  believe  my  sainted  &ther 
would  wish  me  to  act,  and  that  is  to  oppose 
to  the  utmoBt  the  dangerous  measure,  and 
to  withdrawal!  confidence  from  the  danger- 
ous men  who  are  ftxcdng  it  through  pania- 
ment.' 

The  acoeasion  of  William  IV  put  an  end 
toCnmbsiland'sinfiueneeonEngbah  poUtiea. 
One  d  the  first  measures  of  the  new  rugii 
w*s  the  pladpDg  d  the  royal  horn  ffoaras 
under  iJie  authori^  of  the  commanow-in- 
diief  of  the  army.  This  measure  was  ooa- 
tiBTytooId^eoedent.  Cumberland  regarded 
it  as  a  personal  insult  to  himself,  and  at 
onee  resigned  the  colonelcy  of  the  bines. 
He  contmued  to  attend  regularly  in  the 
House  q£  Lords,  and  eneigetically  opposed 
the  Befiinn  Bill  of  1833,  the  Munuupal  Cof* 


porations  Reform  Bill,  Mid  the  new  pool 
law.  This  oonduet  made  tiie  duke  sdU  more 
olmoxtouB  to  the  radical  press  and  to  the  wfaw 
statesmen,  and  in  1882 apamphieteer  named 
Joseph  Plullipe  {mUishedthe  statement  that 
'  the  general  (pinion  was  that  his  royal  higb- 
ness  had  been  the  murderer  of  his  swrant 
Sellis.'  The  dnkepvoseented  the  pamphleteer, 
who  was  immediately  found  guilty  by  the 
jury  without  retiring,  and  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment.  Lord  Brougham  in 
the  House  of  Lords  went  nearly  as  far,  and 
deliberately  called  him  to  his  face  '  the  illus- 
trious duke — illustrious  only  by  courtesy,' 
William  IV  did  not  hesitate  to  insult  his 
brother  also,  and  in  188S,  full  of  reforming 
ardour,  he  granted  a  liberal  cfmstitntion  to 
his  Hanoverian  dominions,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  FKi&esOT  Dahlmuin.  Hus  otmstitu- 
turn  was  submitted  1^  the  king  to  his  brothen, 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  and  the  Duke  <tf  Cam- 
bridge^ who  was  goveraing  Hanover  ai 
viceroy,  but  it  was  not  even  laid  before 
Cumberland,  the  heir  presumptive  to  the 
throne  of  Hanover.  A  forthOT  accusation 
was  made  openly  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  duke  had  been  since  1817  grand  master 
of  the  Irish  Orangemen,  and  he  was  accused 
of  mahir^  use  of  this  position  to  pose  as  the 
defender  of  protestantism,  and  to  tamper  with 
the  lojalty  of  the  army.  These  accusations 
were  only  set  at  rest  by  the  duke's  categorical 
doiial,  and  by  the  assistaiice  he  rendraed  in 
suppressing  the  whole  of  the  Orange  sociatieB 
at  tie  request  of  the  government. 

Upon  tiie  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  throoe  of  En^and,  the  duke,  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Salio  law,  succeeded  to  the 
German  dominions  of  his  fiuniiy  as  King  Ei^ 
nest  I  of  Hanover.  He  first  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  queen  as  an  English  peer, 
and  then  started  for  Hanover,  where  he  took 
over  the  admini^ration  of  his  new  IringJ^m 
from  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  had  acted 
as  vicerc^  during  the  two  preceding  reigns. 
He  at  once  cancelled  the  constitution,  wmoh 
had  beengianted  by  William  TV,and  assumed 
absolute  power,  a  proceeding  which  drew 
down  up(m  him  the  hatred  of  the  liberal 

Srties,  Imth  in  England  and  in  Hanover, 
le  Hanoverian  raucals  conjured  a^iainst 
him  and jmrtgected  open  rehellimif  and  m  the 
Kng^h  House  of  Oonunuu  GokmBl  FiBEnmet 
Thompson  {Rtjposed  that  he  A&cQA  be  d»- 
prived  of  hla  right  to  soeoeed  to  the  throne  if 
Queen  Victoria  should  die.  The  fisct  that  he 
was  the  next  heir  to  the  throne  was-  the 
reason  which  urged  t^e  whig  cabinet  to  hurry 
on  the  queen's  marriage ;  and  £ing  Ernest, 
who  had  oommenoed  his  reign  by  quarrelling 
with  the  qneen  about  the  Hanover  onnn 
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jnnwbl&t  luutlly  protested  egftinet  her  niarriag«, 
radniiuedtoDei^reaentatit.  Heprasen'ed 
ma  implacable  rttitude  for  many  yean  later, 
and  waaa  he  visited  Queen  Yictwia'a  court 
in  the  summer  of  1843,  gave  m&n^  proofs  of 
his  sadinesB  (Lsb,  Qttwn  Victoria,  p.  149). 

The  TUgn  tii  Kiag  Emest  was  popular  in 
HanoTOT.  TheperaottalinterBskwbichhetook 
ia  the  a^sirs  of  his  people,  compared  with  the 
afasenteeiam  of  his  three  immediate  prede- 
«eBSon|.  oompensated  to  a  great  extent  for  his 
unbending  toryiam.  In  1^0,  when  his  poww 
was  firmly  established,  he  granted  his  sub- 
jects a  new  constitution,  which  was  based 
upon  modem  ideas,  and,  while  maintaining 
the  ^Til^es  of  the  aristocracy,  recognised 
tlianfhtofthepe(^torepreMntation.  Hie 
caite  whidi  he  took  of  material  inteieats 
of  hit  people,  his  aoceaaibilitv,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  identified  himself  with  Hanover, 
made  ap  for  his  roughness  of  manner  and 
oonfidence  in  himself.  In  1648  he  was  sup- 
ported br  hie  people,  uid  was  able  to  sup- 
press with  ease  the  D^iuziings  of  revolt,  in 
Kngland  he  became  yet  more  unpopulorowing 
to  nia  conduct  with  rward  to  tae  Stade  tolls 
(see  The  Stade  DutieM  Ocmndered,  by  William 
Hntt,  M.P.,  London,  18S9).  The  king  oon- 
tinued  his  interest  in  English  poUtioa,  and 
eoDstantly  oorresponded  with  his  old  friends 
and  the  leaden  of  the  tory  party.  He  had 
many  domestic  misfortunes;  in  184-1  he  lost 
his  wife^  and  his  osily  eon,  afterwards  George 
V  oi  HanoTtt*  wu  totalfy  blind. 

An  intmating  aooount  of  the  coart  of 
Emest  of  Hanover  bos  been  publiahed  1^  his 
Bagliah  domestie  chaplain  (*  The  Court  and 
Tifflea  of  King  Ernest  oi  Banover,'  by  the 
Bar.  0.  AUix  Wilkinson),  from  which  it 
appean  that  the  character  of  the  monarch 
jMnaineJ  the  tame  throughout  his  li&.  He 
was  arrays  a  plain,  downright  man,  and  hie 
manners  are  well  summed  in  the  words  ot 
William  IV,  which  were  quoted  to  Mr.  Wil- 
kinaim  Bean  Welledey :  '  Emest  is  not  a 
bad  fellow,  but  if  anv  one  has  a  com  he  ie 
sure  to  tread  on  it.  Of  all  the  sons  of 
George  III  he  was  the  one  who  had  the 
strongest  will,  the  beet  intellect,  and  greatest 
ooarage  (cf. '  Talea  of  my  Father'  [equerry  to 
Emeat  before  his  accession  to  Hanovorl  bv 
A.  M.  P.,  1902). 

King  Ernest  died  on  18  Nov.  1861  at  his 
palace  of  Herrenkanasn,«t  tiieageof  eighty, 
and  was  buried  on  the  2dth  ararast  the  unip 
vereal  grief  of  his  people.  'I  have  bo  ob- 
jection tomy  body  being  ei^osed  to  the  view 
of  my  loyal  snljet^'  he  wrote  in  his  will, 
*  that  they  may  cast  a  last  look  at  me,  who 
never  had  any  other  olrieA  or  wish  than  to 
«mthbut«  to  their  wMfare  and  hi^inesa, 


who  have  never  consulted  ii^  own  intenst^ 
while  I  andearoured  to  ooareot  the  abuiesaaa 
supply  Uie  wants  wludi  have  arisen  dmuv 
a  period  of  160  years*  absenteeiBm,  and  whii» 
aresufficiently  explained bythatfact.'  Thein- 
Bcription  affixed  to  the  statue  of  King  Ernest 
in  the  Grande  Place  of  Hanover  bears  the 
words, '  Dem  Landes  Vater  aein  brmea  ToUc* 

^here  is  bo  good  iHograpby  of  King  Ernest 
of  Hanover  extant;  of  the  obituary  notioes  the 
most  Taloable  are  those  in  the  Tunes,  the  Ex- 
aminer, and  in  the  QeotMag.  for  January  180S; 
for  bis  military  cereer  see  Jones's  Nanattve  of 
the  War  in  the  Lew  Coutriee  ^ondon,  17M), 
the  biographies  in  Philimart's  Boyal  Hilitaix 
Calendu,  and  the  record  m  the  15th  husiaiis;  for 
the  attack  on  his  life  by  Sellis,  JesBe's  Life  of 
Oeoi^  III,  iii.  641-6,  and  Rose's  Diaries  and 
Correspondence,  ii.  437-46  ;  for  his  quarrel  with 
William  IT  see  Stoo^ueler's  Hiat.  of  the  Boyal 
Horse  Quards ;  tor  hts  political  cafter  tbe  me- 
moirs and  jonraalB,  especisUy  Pellew's  life  of 
Lord  Sidmonth  and  the  Oreville  Jonmala;  and 
for  his  later  lift  Qaeen  Victoria^  Latuni 
n887-lR6U  1907.  and  Beminiseenoes  of  the 
Court  and  limes  of  King  flniest  of  Ibnorer,  by 
the  Rev.  a  A.  Wilkinson.]  B.  BL  8. 

EENULP  or  ABNULP  (1040-1134), 
bishop  of  Rochester,  was  of  French  birui 
('  natioue  Gallus '),  and  brought  up  in  Mop- 
mandy  at  the  famous  monaat^y  of  the  Bee, 
where  I<anfiranc  his  teacher  uid  Anselm,  his 
senior  by  about  seven  yeara,  became  Ufehmg 
friends.  Emulf,  too,  ent«ed  Uie  order  ff 
St.  Bowdiet,  and  loiu  ;  Uvad  as  a  bvother  of 
the  monaste^  of  St.  Locian  at  Beanvaia.  It 
is  probable  that  he  is  the  Anulf  'thenanH 
marian '  to  whom  St.  Anselm  refers  Ir.) 
as  {iroficient  in  the  accidence  (*  in  deeUnar 
tionibus '),  congratulating  one  Maoriee  Cw 
having  the  advent^  of  his  iastmotion.  Bat 
after  a  while  the  ducnder  occasioned  by  esr- 
tsin  unruly  elamenta  in  the  house— we  are 
left  to  guess  the  precise  cause— made  Emulf 
seek  another  abcme.  He  ooasulted  his  old 
master  Lanfranc,  now  (it  is  imfrfied)  arch- 
bishop of  Ganterbujv,  who  recommeoded  him 
to  come  to  England  '  quia  ibi  [at  Beauvais] 
animam  Buam  salvare  non  posset.*  So  to 
Canterbury,  some  time  after  1070^  he  came, 
and  dwelt  with  the  monks  of  Cbxmt  Ohuroh 
ior  aU  the  days  of  I^snfranc,  who  died  im 
1069,  and  was  made  priw  by  Arahlaahop 
AnatJm.  He  was  careful  for  the  fabric  of  the 
cathedral,  and  carried  on  Anselm's  work, 
during  his  exile,  of  rebuilding  the  ohoir  on  a 
much  extended  and  far  grander  plan  than 
the  jEtrerious  structure  of  Lanfivnc.  The  new 
choir  was  distinguished  by  its  splendour  ct 
marblee  and  paintings,  and  of  glass  such  ar 
could  nowhem  else  be  sem  in  nngUad. 
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Eraulf  was  held  in  repute  as  an  authority 
on  canon  lav,  and  was  consulted  on  Tarious 
nice  pointa  by  Bishop  Walkelin  of  "Winche*- 
iet,  to  whom  he  adtuessed  a  '  Tomellus  sire 
E^stol*  delncestis  Goniugiis.'  The  date  nf 
this  treatise  ia  between  1(»9  (since  it  men- 
tions Lan&tnc  as  dead)  and  1098  (when 
WallEelia  himadf  died).  It  is  jointed  in 
Lnc  d'Acheiy's  '  Sptcuegiumf'  iu.  464-70 
{ed.  L.  de  la  Barre,  where  it  is  wxonfflj 
dated  1116.  and  in  Mim^B 'FatrcOogiie  Db- 
flOB  Omnid.'  aer.  Lst.  audit  p.  1467.  Another 
lettw,  written  chiefly  on  the  saenunental  con- 
troversy, to  I«mbert,  abbot  of  8t.  Bertin 
('  Epistola  solotiones  quasdam  ocmtinttis  ad 
▼ariaa  Lamberti  abbatis  Bertiniani  quae- 
tionw,  praacipue  de  conore  et  sazignine  Do- 
mini/ printed  in  L.  d'Achery,  ubi  supra,  iiL 
470-4),  probably  belongs  to  the  same  period 
of  EmutTs  life.  It  was  composed  in  or  after 
1096.  A  beautiful  manuscript,  written  in 
the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  once 
forming  part  of  the  library  of  St.  Alb*ns 
Abbey,  and  now  jtreaerred  at  Oxford  (God. 
BodL  669),  oentains  tiie  work  in  immediate 
ueodatiim  with  the  kindred  treatises  of  AmAf 
taebap  Gnitmnd  of  Avrasa,  of  Lanfran^ 
and  ol  Ansehn.  Testimony  to  the  afibetion 
with  which  Ernulf  was  re^rded  by  his  neigh- 
bours at  Canterbury  may  be  found  in  two 
poems  addressed  to  hbn  by  Raginald,  monk 
of  St.  Angtistine's,  and  recently  printed  \^ 
Dr.  Liebermann  (iVewM  Arekm  der  Oetm- 
8eh<^  Jur  men  dsiMs  GetoUehtatmda, 
1888,  xiii.  687,  et  seq.) 

In  1107,  throng^  the  influence  of  Anselm, 
Bmulf  was  promoted  to  the  important  abbacy 
of  Peterborough,  where  his  rule  was  remem- 
bered not  on^  by  hia  biuineeslike  actinty, 
bat  also  by  his  personal  waintJinega  and  miH 
and  gTBeions  bearing.  His  popularity  had  its 
witness  ia  IIm  inoreaawl  number  of  the 
aumkB.  AtPeterboToaj^,aBatOBnterbary, 
he  built  considerable  adcntions,  bat  these  were 
dastnyed  by  fire;  end  he  was  just  planning 
a  new  building  when  he  was  called  to  the 
see  of  Bocheeter,  on  the  adTanoement  of  its 
luhf^Ralph,  to  that  of  Oanterbory  in  11 14. 

Henry,  sa^  the  '  Peterborough  CIir»' 
nicle,'  was  on  his  way  to  the  continent  when 
he  was  detained  at  Burne  (Eastbourne)  by 
stress  of  weather.  While  waiting  there  he 
sent  for  the  abbot  of  Peterborou^  to  come 
to  him  in  haste,  and  on  his  arrival  urged  him 
to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Roch eater.  Th» 
suggestion  was  Archbishop  Ralph's  (Eas- 
HBB,  Sitt.  Nov.  p.  226 ;  Gbbvabb  or  Oait- 
TERBVXT,  op.  HxH.  ii.  877),  and  was  sup- 
ported by  tne  pEehtea  and  wnms  present, 
but  Ernulf  long  witfiBloodL  Vie  king  then 
ordered  the  archtushap  to  lead  fun  te  Ou- 


terburv  and  there  blees  liim  to  bishop, '  wolde 
he,  nolde  be; '  and  thus  it  seems  Ernulf  wai^ 
constrained  to  yield  19  Sept.  1114.  Bat  the 
monks  of  Peterborough  were  sorry,  for  that 
he  was  a  very  ^ood  and  meek  man,  and  did 
full  well  for  niB  monastery,  both  within  and 
without. 

The  statement  (Lb  Nbyb,  Faati  Eeel.  Astgl. 
ii.  668,  ed.  Hardy)  that  Florence  of  Worcee- 
ter  ifihrtm,  ii.  67,  ed.  B.  Thorpe,  1649)  and 
Symeon  of  Duiham  {HUt.  Meg.,  ad  an.,  iL 
248,  ed.  T.  Arnold,  1886)  date  ErnulfB  alee- 
tion  as  bishop  on  16  Aajg.  rests  (m  an  appa- 
rent misreadmg  of  the  text.  HewaBiuTSBud 
at  Canterbury  28  Sept.,  installed  at  Bochester 
10  Oct.  (Eadmbr,  1.  c),  and  consecrated  at 
Oanterbary  in  company  witli  Geoftrey,  bidu^ 
of  Hereford,  36  Dec  (&.  p.  286).  Ot  liis  pon- 
tifical career  little  is  re&ted  Wond  his  as- 
sistuiee  at  consecrations  of  other  bishops. 
The  confidence  which  he  stUl  enjoyed  among 
the  monks  of  Canterbury  is  shown  by  the  ap- 
peal they  made  to  him  in  1128  to  support, 
their  protest  against  the  appointment  en  any 
one  but  a  monk  to  be  tfaeir  archbishop  (Qbk- 
TA8B  OT  OAiTTHBStTBT,  ii.  860).  But  ErnuU 
was  already  dedining  in  healthy  and  died 
not  long  after  (16  Hatch  1134),  bemgdghty- 
fonr  years  of  age. 

Besides  the  two  letters  already  mentioned 
Bmulf  was  the  author  of  a  great  collection 
of  documents  relating  to  the  church  of  Bo- 
cheBter,  English  laws  (from  ^thelberht  on- 
wards), papal  decrees,  and  other  matuials 
for  English  and  ecclesiastical  histoiy.  This 
famous  work,  known  as  the  '  Textus  Roffen- 
sis/  is  preserved  among  the  muniments  of 
Roehegter  Cathedral.  Extracts  were  printed 
byWharton, 'Angela  Sacra,' 1.329-40(1691), 
and  Wilkins,  *  Leges  Ang^o-^axonicse' (1731) ; 
and  the  whole  was  published  hj  Thomas 
Heame  in  1720. 

[William  of  Halmesbory's  Gesta  Fontificom 
ADglomm,  p.  187  et  seq.  (ed  N.  £.  8.  A.  Hanil- 
ton,  I870)i  and  the  Feterborough  Chronicle 
(Anglo-Saion  ChronieUs,  i.  870,  cf.  374,  ed. 
B.  ni(»pe,  1861).  There  la  a  letter  i^bably 
writtMi  to  him  by  St.  Anselm  ('  Clarissimo  Ar- 
nnlfo  flrater  AnselmnB  ealntflm,'  &c.,  ep.  xxx.  Op. 
p.  823  et  8«q.,2Dded.Gerben>n,  1721) ;  andren- 
fences  in  epp.  Iv.  (p.  881)  and  Ixr.  (p.  886).  See 
also  Eadmer's  hW.  Nov.  pp.  391,  39i,  ed. 
U.  Bnle ;  GenBee  of  Caoteitiaxys  Ofn.  Hiet. 
ii.  294,  ed.  W.  Stubba,  besides  the  plaees  cited 
in  the  text.  0.  £.  dn  Boulay's  Hist.  Uoir.  Paris, 
L  482,  confounds  our  Ernulf  TFith  on  earlier 
ehanter  of  Chartrea,  a  disciple  of  Fulbert,  bishop 
of  that  see  (tZ.  1029),  while  Bale's  Scriptt.  Brit. 
Cat.  ii.  70.  pp.  184  et  seq..  seenu  to  nux  bim  up 
vith  the  famous  Arnold  of  firesda.  Cf.  Gun- 
ton's  Bist.  of  the  Clmrcb  of  Peterborough,  pp. 
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ERRDTGTON,  ANTHONY,  D.D. 
(1719  P),  catliulic  divine,  was  a  member  of 
the  Northumbrian  fia.mily.  His  name  sppeait 
in  a  list  of  Douay  writers,  but  he  was  more 
probably  educated  at  Lisbon  and  Paris.  He 
IB  said  to  have  died  about  1719. 

He  wrote:  1.  'Catechistical  DiaeouzMS,' 
Pam,1654,16mo,dedicatedto  the'Princesee 
Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  England,' 
2. 'MiBsionarium:  sire  opusculum  practieum, 
pro  fide  propaganda  et  omiservanda,'  Borne, 
1672,  12mo. 

[Catbolio  Mag.  ( 18S3),  ii.  297  ;  Dodd'a  Church 
Hiat.  iii.  996;  ailloVs  Bibl.  Diet.]       T.  G. 

EREINGTON,  GEORGE  (1804-1886), 
catholic  archlnshop,  the  second  of  the  three 
sonsof  Tbomaa  Errington,  esq^  byKatherine, 
daughter  of  Walter  Dowdall  of  Subtin,  was 
bom  on  14  Sept.  1804,  on  his  father's  pro- 
perty at  Glintz,  near  Richmond  in  Yorkshire. 
He  was  entered  at  St.  Cuthbert'a  College, 
Ushaw,  near  Durham,  16  Aug.  1814,  where 
he  remained  until  August  l&Ji.  In  Octo- 
ber he  started  for  Rome,  where  on  21  !NoT. 
1821  he  was  enrolled  as  an  ecclesiastical  stur 
dent  at  the  English  College.  In  1824  he  re- 
ceived a '  prozime  accessit '  in  dogmatic,  and 
the  second  prize  in  scholastic  theology.  On 
17  Dec.  1825  he  was  ordained  subdeacon^and 
on  2.3  pT,  li:ivlajj;  in  tliiit  \-:iit 

ohininf'J  11  '  pr'-fxiiLi'.-  !hwi?;^lt  uni'li'ilii  lfn''  -rii!ii 
ThicjL.fgicirHLii,'  In  1J^_'7  tit^  (.'xk  libs  d*.'gr'^e 
(LB  dtkctor^^f  di^iEiity,  (tml  iin  'J'^  Ifec.  he  wai 
ardaiut^J  priest  hi  St.  JuLn  Laterau.  On 
I)c,(KftdrwsrdeCaidinal)WLaema]iaasii|Qiug 
wreotorBhipoftbaEugliBhCoUei^stBom^ 
iSmngtaaa,  on,  Iliav  1632,  was  appaintad 
Tiee-TdctoT.  His  health  hmke  dowu  and  he 
traylls'd  for  eij^bt  yvars  tlirough  Friin<re  and 
Spain  ill  comimny  -n-ith  his  eldest  brother^ 
Michael,  adding;  Iiif  iiitiinateknowlbdi{i' m 
Italian  s  ruii~t4<n'  hjI  i  lit?  Fr^ncL  uud  EspHtudh 
lan^agea.  In  J^JO  he  accMmi'tiniei!  >fijr. 
WlsemaDj  thf-n  mviilly  coiistUTultJ  b»-'-licip 
of  M'jli jjof fiiim^,  I0  Kniitanfl.  Thert  tbay 
yi^ttled  lit  Si-  -^TiiTv'.-;  CuHH  iji^f  Oc-j>ltj  ovar 
whieli  ErriiiL,'ri  "I  t'r-nii  Ailfrlll-I:  18-13 

[.o  .Tulle  lb-17,  \\  i--  'LM'!  I"  •■!  -  ri'iLio^'ud 
tVijUi  1  111.-  miiUaiid  lU.-ij  :  to  go  u.;:  jiri.'-vtciir- 
apostolic  to  London.  Enington  went  as  a 
missionary  niest  in  February  1848  toLirer- 
pool,  where  ne  took  oba^  of  St.  Nidiolas*B 
Cniapel.  llience  in  July  1849  he  was  sent 
to  St.  John's  Chapel  in  Salford,  on  the  site 
of  which  he  built  the  present  St.  John's 
Cathedral  On  the  establishment  of  the  new 
catholic  hierarchy  in  England,  Errineton,  in 
Septembu  1860,  was  nominated  the  first 
bidiop  of  Flymouth.  He  received  episcopal 
conaecntion  in  St.  John's,  Salford,  m  26  July 


1851  Btthe  hands  of  Cardinal  Wiseman.  On 
7  Aug.  he  took  possession  of  liia  see  in  the 
ohapel  of  St.  Mary^s,  Plymouth.  He  left 
the  diocese  upon  his  nominatioii  in  Bfaiek 
1866  as  coadjutor  to  Oazdinal  Wiaeman,  with 
the  right  of  soecesum  to  tite  arehdioosee  <rf 
Westxaiiuter.  In  Aprfl.  1866  Bnington  was 
transli^ed  to  the  archbishopric  of  TreUmnd 
m^artibiu,  and  in  June  went  to  London  to 
xeside  with  Cardinal  Wiseman.  In  October 
1866  he  was  appointed  administrator  of  the 
diocese  of  Clifton,  and  he.M  the  position  for 
sixteen  months.  Prior  Park  was  sold  under 
Erringtott's  direction,  and  the  financial  em- 
barrassments of  the  dioceee  cleared  up.  On 
6  Dec.  1866  be  was  made  assistant  at  the 

Kntifical  throne,  and  in  that  capacity,  on 
Feb.  1857,  was  chosen  by  Pius  IX  to  as- 
sist that  pontiff  in  the  oonsecration  in  the 
Sistine  chapel  of  Dr.  Clifford  as  bishop  of 
Clifton.  On  3  July  1862,  in  obedience  to  the 
decasim  of  the  sovereign  pontiff^  Errington 
was  relieved  firom  any  further  connection 
with  the  andtdioceee  of  Westminster,  it  beiis 
deemed  expedient  that  his  assodatioD  vrith 
Cardinal  Wiseman  in  its  governance  should 
ceaae.  Errington  had  long  won  to  himself 
the  title  of  the  'Iron  Archbishop,*  and  Wise- 
man was  made  of  less  rigid  matraials.  Twice 
after  his  removal  from  Westminster  Erring 
ton  was  offered  important  sees  by  Pius  IX, 
but  he  preferred  to  remain  in  retirement. 
In  September  1866,  however,  he  accepted, 
and  held  for  more  than  three  years,  from 
Bishop  Goss  of  Liven>ool,  charge  of  the 
missions  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  1868  he  was 
elected  by  propaganda  to  be  tJieapostolio  de- 
legate for  the  mixsions  in  Scotland,  an  ap- 
pointment whidi  he  first  accepted,  out  iat- 
mediately  afterwards  resigned,  from  !)»• 
conber  1669  to  July  1870  he  asristed  as 
Archbishop  of  Trebizond  at  the(Eoumenioal 
Council  (H  the  Vatican.  He  returned  htmie 
with  Bishop  Clifford,  who  had  meanwhile 
mnirohased  Prior  Park  for  the  diooese  of 
Cfifton.  Clifford  induced  him  to  undertake 
thetuiticm  of  the  roung  theological  students 
at  St.  Paul's  College.  He  settled  there  in 
October  1870,  and  passed  the  happiest  years 
of  his  lifo  at  Prior  Park.  He  died  at  Prior 
Park  on  19  Jan.  1886,  and  was  bnried  on  the 
26th  in  the  college  church.  He  ■wan  a  man 
of  inflexible  integrity  and  profound  erudition. 

[See  Bishop  Clifford's  Dincoarse  at  Archbishop 
Errington's  ^neral,  8to,  pp.  2S ;  Times,  20  Jim. 
1886;  Maoere  Brady's  Episcopal  Succession  in 
England,  fte.,  pp.  976. 486,  487,  478  ;  Shnhnd's 
Beminisoenees  of  Mor  Pork  CoUeoe,  p^sO ;  Dr. 
Oltrer's  OoUeotiona  UlasCnting  toe  History  of 
the  Catholic  IMigiOD  in  OominU,  &c,  pp.  297- 

28V.}  a  K. 
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EERXNGTON,  JOHN  EDWABD  (1806- 
1662),  civil  engineer,  eldest  ton  of  John  Eiv 
rington,  was  bom  at  Hull  99  Dee.  1806.  At 
an  eariy  age  he  was  placed  with  an  engineer 
officerttienconductii^extenfiivepublio  works 
in  Ireland.  After  a  tune  he  became  assistant 
to  Mr.  Padley  in  the  surveys  which  he  made 
in  the  early  stages  of  railways  in  England. 
This  employment  brought  him  into  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Itastick,  C.E.,  by  whom  he  was 
engaged  to  help  in  the  preparation  of  the  plans 
for  the  j^rmingham  end  of  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion railway.  At  this  period  be  first  met 
Joseph  Locke  [q.  v.]  When  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion railway  came  under  the  sole  direction  of 
Locke,  he  gave  Errin^on  an  appointment  as 
raudent  enginew,  and  entrusted  to  him  the 
superintendence  ol  the  constraction  oi  a  por- 
tion of  the  line.  After  Uie  completion  of  that 
raihraj  in  18S7,  he  took  charge  of  the  line 
from  Gla^w  by  Paisley  to  Greenock,  and  in 
1841  liud  out  and  constmcted  the  faarbonr 
works  of  the  latter  seaport.  In  184S,  in  con- 
junction withLocke,  he  made  the  plans  for  the 
Lancaster  and  Carlisle  railway,  tne  works  on 
which  were  carried  out  under  his  sole  change. 
He  also  constructed  the  Caledonian  railway, 
1848,  the  Clydesdale  Junction  railway,  the 
Scottish  Central,  the  Scottish  Midland  Jnno> 
tion,andtheAberdeenraUway;  and  he  either 
brooght  fbrward  or  was  consulted  about  the 
entire  system  of  railways  from  Lancaster  to 
Inverness.  After  the  commencement  of  the 
la^par  works  in  Soi^land  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  the  various 
additions  and  branches  made  to  the  railways 
constmcted  ander  his  own  and  liocke's  supers 
intendence.  He  joined  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  as  an  associate  in  1831,ftnd  became 
amemberS2  Jan.  1839  j  he  wosamemberof  the 
eoundl  in  1860,  and  a  vice-president  1861-3, 
and  bequeathed  1,000/.  to  the  institution. 
During  his  career  he  was  engaged  in  various 
parliamentary  contests,  when  the  conscien- 
tious and  clear  manner  in  which  he  gave  his 
evidence  had  always  great  wught  with  the 
committees.  He  endeavoured  to  make  rail- 
ways  commercially  succeBflfnl,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  combme  elegance  with  strength 
and  economy  of  desij^.  His  bri^^  on  the 
Lancaster  and  Cariisle  and  the  Uledonian 
railways,  and  those  across  the  Thames  at 
Biehntond,  Kew,  and  Kingston,  show  his  suc- 
cess. Latterly  he  was  appointed  en^eer  to 
the  London  and  South- Western  Bailway 
Company,  and  his  plan  for  the  line  from 
Yeovil  to  Exetervrsa  accepted  in  1856.  The 
works  were  immediately  commenced^andaftw 
great  dtfBciilties,  owing  to  the  heavy  tunnels  at 
Crewkeme  and  Honiton,  the  line  was  opened 
in  I860.  Several  branebea  of  kIus  line  were 
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aiao  constmcted  under  his  direction.  After 
the  completion  of  this  work  his  health  fiuled, 
and  he  died  at  his  residence,  6  Pall  Mall  East, 
London,  4  July  1862,  aged  66,  and  was  buried 
in  Kenml  Green  cemetery,  in  close  proximity 
to  his  friend  and  associate,  Locke. 

[Minutes  of  Froeeedings  of  Institute  at  Civil 
Engineexs,  xxit  6Se-9  (1863);  Time^  7  July 
1882,  p.  S.]  a.  C  B. 

ERRINGTON,  WILUAM  (1716-1768), 
catholic  divine,  bean  17  July  1716,  was  son 
of  Mark  Errington,  gentleman,  of  Wiltshire, 
and  his  wife  Martha  (Baker).  He  was  sent 
to  the  English  coll^,  Dooay,  in  or  about 
1737,  and  after  hia  ordination  remained  in 
the  college  for  some  time  as  a  professor.  He 
then  came  on  the  English  misnon  and  resided 
for  many  years  in  London  with  Bishi^  Chal- 
loner  [q.  v.]  At  the  bishop's  request  he  at- 
tempted about  1760  to  establish  a  middle- 
class  boys'  school,  first  in  Buddnf^iamshire 
and  then  in  Wales,  but  no  record  of  either 
ef  these  academies  has  been  preserved.  In 
January  1762  he  r^oved  for  another  trial 
to  Betley,  near  Newcastle- under-Lyme,  Staf- 
fordshire. Of  this  school  no  particulais  are 
known  except  that  he  appointed  the  Rt'V. 
John  Hurst  as  the  master.  Soon  afterwards 
Errington  secured  a  more  suitable  place  for 
the  establishment,  and  in  March  1763  tbn 
scholars,  twelve  in  number,  were  removed 
tft  Sedgley  Park  in  the  same  oonnty.  This 
was  the  humble  banning  of  an  academy 
irtiich  flourished  on  the  same  spot  fat  more 
than  a  centnir,  and  which  becBine  the  place 
of  education  for  many  of  the  catholic  cleivy, 
for  thoiisands  of  catholics  in  the  middle  raiuB, 
and  for  not  a  few  in  the  higher  grades  of  the 
laity.  The  house,  usually  (»lled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood the  Park  Hall,  was  the  residence 
of  John,  lord  Ward,  who  removed  from  it 
soon  after  he  was  created  Viscount  Dudley 
and  Ward  in  176S,  Lord  Ward  was  assuled 
in  parliament  because  he  had  let  his  house 
for  a  '  popish  school,'  but  he  ably  vindicated 
his  conduct.  Errington  appears  to  have  been 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  general  arrangements 
of  the  house,  and  soon  after  the  appomtmeut 
of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Kendall  as  first  president 
(tf  the  school  in  May  1763,  he  returned  to 
the  Bussion  in  Lonwm,  where  he  became 
archdeacon  of  the  cihaptev  and  also  its  tre^ 
surer.  After  his  deaUi,  whidi  oconrred  in 
London  on  28  Sept.  1768,  his  legal  represen- 
tatives being  unwilling  to  t^e  charge  of  the 
establishment  at  Sedgley  Fkrk,  of  which  be 
was  the  founder  and  |«i^prietor,  solicited 
Bishop  Homyold,  vicar-apostolic  <Hf  the  mid- 
land district,  to  undertake  its  management. 
That  jnelate  oomplied  with  their  xeqiwst,  and 
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the  school  flourished  greatly  under  hta  super- 
inteDdenee. 

[Httwnboth's  Hist,  of  Sedgler  Park,  pp.  9-17 ; 
BMiiud'iLif«  of  ChaDoiwr,  p.  189;  KirirsBioor. 
OoUcflUooB,  manuscript  qaoUd  in  OUlow*!  ffioL 
Ket.]  T.  0. 

EBROL,  ninth  Ekss.  ov  (d.  1631).  [See 
Hat,  Fraitcis.] 

EBSKINE,  CHARLES  (1680-1763), 
lord  justice  clerk,  WM  the  third  son  oi  Sir 
Ohsrles  Erskine  or  Areskine  of  Alva,  but., 
by  his  wife,  Christian,  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Dundu  of  Amiston,  and  great-gramison  of 
John  Erakine,  earl  of  Mar,  treasurer  of  Soot- 
land.  He  was  bom  in  1680,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  at  first  educated  for  the  churdi. 
On  36  Not.  1700  he  was  appointed  (me  of 
the  four  regents  of  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, whose  dutiea  woe  to  teach  a  quar 
driumaloonzaeof  lone,  etiiics,  meti^ihTues, 
and  natnnl  i^uIobom^.  He  resigiiea  this 
office  on  17  Oct  1707,  and  on  7  Nor.ibUow- 
ing,  in  spite  of  the  proteatof  thetown  ooon- 
oii,  became  the  first  professor  of  public  law 
in  the  unirenity.  Erakine  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of Adrocates  onl4  July 
1711,  aad  in  1714  was  appointed  advocate- 
depute  for  the  western  circuit.  He  purchased 
the  estate  of  Tinwald  in  Dumfriesshire,  and 
at  the  general  election  in  April  1722wa8  re- 
turned as  the  member  fat  that  county.  Chi 
29  May  17S6  Erskine  was  appointed  solieitor- 
gener^forScotland,  and  wasat  the  same  time 
by  sigi>-manual  granted  the  privily,  iriiich 
had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  lord  advocate 
alcuie,  of  pleading  within  the  bar.  The  grant 
of  this  jpnvilcwB  was  strongly  otgeetM  to 
lij  Sir  Hng^  Dalrym^  then  presidant  of 
toe  oonzt,  as  being  contrary  to  act  of  parli»- 
ment,  but  th6  same  privily  has  nearly  al- 
ways been  enjt^ed  hy  the  holdn  of  the  <^oe 
of  solicitor-general  from  that  date  (QmI.  <«t 
StatePitpen,  Home  Office,  1760-6,  pp.  6&-6). 
Erakine  was  re-elected  for  the  county  of  Dum- 
fnm  at  the  general  election  in  1727,  and  again 
in  1734,  when  he  was  also  returtutd  for  the 
Dumfries  district  of  burghs.  On  20  Jan.  1787 
he  was  appointed  lord  advocate  in  the  place 
of  Duncan  Forbes,  who  had  been  made  lord 
president  of  the  court  of  session.  At  the 
general  election  in  May  1741,  Erskine  was 
elected  for  the  Wick  district  of  bui^hs; 
but  in  the  following  year  his  election  was 
declared  void,  and  he  thernqKm  resigned 
office,  bwng  succeeded  by  Robot  Craigie  of 
Glmdoick.  BnUne  rettmwd  to  motice  at 
the  bar,  and  maa  the  death  of  Sir  JaoMB 
Hackensie  <^  Boyston  was  elevated  to  Uia 
bench  as  Lord  Tinwald  on  33  Kov.  1744.  He 
wan  ai^iited  lord  jnitioe  cleric,  in  tiie  place 


of  Andrew  fletcher  of  MUton,  on  16  June 
1748,  and  died  at  Edinburgh  on  6  April  1763| 
aged  83.  lytler  says  that  as  a  lawyer 
^skine  *  was  esteemed  an  able  civilian  j  he 
spoke  with  ease  and  gracefulness,  and  in  a 
dialect  which  was  purer  thw  that  oS  most  of 
his  oontenspfHaries ;  as  a  jn^[e  his  demeanour 
was  grave  uid  decorous,  ud  accompanied 
withftgentlenessand  suavity  of  manners  that 
were  extremely  ingratiating  *  (i.  66).  Wlule 
in  the  House  of  Commons  lie  seems  to  have 
spoken  but  rarely,  and  his  name  only  oocnrs 
twice  in  the  volumes  of  the  '  FarliaaBeatary 
History'  (ix.  834^  x.  294-6). 

Erskine  married,  first,  on  21  Dee.  1713, 
OrixelGrierson,  heiress  of  Baijarg,  DumMee- 
shire ;  and  secondlv,  on  26  Aug.  1763,  Elisa- 
beth, dauriiter  of  William  Hareetanes  oi 
Oraigs,  Kiritcadbright8hire,and  widow  of  Dr. 
WilUam  Maxwdl  of  Preston.  His  portaratt, 
taken  at  the  afe  <tf  thiztf-one  by  T.  Hudsoo, 
was  raigraved  by  J.  MeArdelL 

His  jmaga  son,  bj  lus  first  wifs,  Juns 
EKBxnra,  was  bom  (u  90  Jane  1733,  and  was 
admitted  an  advocate  on  6  Dee.  1743.  In 
1748  he  became  sheriff  depute  of  Perthshire, 
and  in  1764  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exdie- 
qoer  in  Scotland.  He  was  i^pointed  kni^^t- 
marshal  of  Scotland  on  the  death  of  John, 
third  earl  of  Kintore,  in  1768,  and  three  years 
afterwards  succeeded  Patridi  Boyle  of'^She* 
Walton  as  a  judge  of  the  court  of  seeabn, 
taking  his  seat  on  the  bench  as  Lord  Ba^'arg 
18  June  1761.  He  afterwards  took  the  title 
of  Alva  in  lieu  of  Ba^arg,  and  died  on  13  May 
1796,  in  the  seventy-thud  year  of  his  age. 
He  married  twice,  first,  on  19  June  1749, 
Maq;ar6t,  dawhter  uid  coheiress  <rf  Ho^g^ 
Maoguiro  of  unwdow,  Ayrshire,  who  died 
in  April  1766:  and  seocmdlj,  Jean,  oi^ 
daughter  of  Scam  Stirling  of  ^rbertshixe, 
and  widow  of  ffir  James  wiling,  bart 

{Bniaton  and  ^fg*!  SsDattm  ef  tin  OoUege  of 

Justice  (1889),  pp.  ftlS-14.  836 ;  Onond's  Lord 
Adroeates  of  SootUnd  (1888X  ii.  1-3 ;  Tytlw's 
MemnTS  of  Lord  Karnes  (1814),  I  53-6 ;  Soots 
Mag.  176>,  XXV.  180, 17»«,  Iviii.  363  ;  Bromley's 
Oatiklogw  of  E^igraved  British  Portraits  (1798). 
p.  874  ;  Foster's  Peerage  (1883),  pp.  60&-4 ;  Offi- 
<nal  Betom  of  lists  of  Members  of  Parliament, 
pt.  ii.  pp.  00.  70,  83,  84,  97.]       Q.  F.  R.  B. 

SBSKIKB,  D  A  VID,second  Baboh  Cabd- 
Boss  (1616-1671),  royaUst,  was  the  only  son 
of  Henry  Eiakiae,  second  son  of  the  second 
msniage  cf  John  Erakine,  earl  of  M^r,  and 
hue  to  the  barony  of  Osidroaa,  by  his  wife 
Uargaiob  only  dau^iter  of  Sir  Janes  Bd- 
Imden  «  Brov^hfaw,  near  Edinbur^  (kk 
tike  death  of  his  grandfather  in  December 
1684  he  became  vested  in  the  title  of  Ctd- 
Tom,  and  was  served  hor  to  liis  fittlMr  in 
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the  barony,  17  March  1686-7.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  peere  who  protested  against  the 
delivering  up  of  Charles  I  to  the  English 
annj  at  ^Tewcastle  in  1646,  and  wee  a  pro- 
moter of  the  *  engagement '  in  1648,  for  which 
he  was  fined  1,0(X)/.,  and  debarred  from  sitting 
in  parliament  in  1649.  He  died  in  1671.  He 
was  twice  married :  first,  in  1646,  to  Anne, 
fifth  daoffhter  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  hart.,  of 
Crughalf,  Edinburghshire,  by  wnom  he  had 
Henry,  third  lord  Card  rose  [q.  t.]  ;  and  se- 
condly, in  1656,  to  Mair,  youngest  daughter 
of  Sir  Geoi^  Bruce  of  Oamock,  f^eshire. 

[DongWfl  Peerage  of  Scotland  (Wood),  i.  273 ; 
Atfdit.  MS.  23114, ff.  42,  69,  82,  S).]     Q.  Q. 

ERSKINK,  DAVID,  Loed  Duk  (1670- 
1766),  Scotch  judge,  son  of  David  Erskine  of 
Dun,  near  Montrose,  Forfarshire,  was  bom 
in  1670,  and  studied  at  the  universities  of 
St.  Andrews  and  of  Paris.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Scottish  bar  on  19  Nov.  1698, 
and  soon  rose  to  eminence.  He  represented 
For&rshire  at  the  convention  of  estates,  1689, 
and  in  the  parliameuta  of  1690, 1091, 1693, 
1606,  and  1696,  and  oppo»sd  the  union.  In 
November  1710  he  tocuc  his  seat  as  an  ordi- 
nary lord  br  the  title  of  Lord  Dun,  and  on 
13  April  1714  was  also  appointed  a  lord  of 
justiciary.  He  resigned  hie  justiciary  gown 
in  1744  and  his  offi^  as  an  ordinary  lord  in 
1768,  and  died  26  May  1768  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age  (Scots  Mag.  zz.  276-7). 
He  is  author  of  a  little  volume  entitled  'Lora 
Dun's  Friendly  and  Familiar  Advices  adapted 
to  the  various  Stations  and  Conditions  of 
Life,'  12mo,  Edinburgh,  1764.  His  argu- 
ments on  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience 
were  assailed  the  same  year  by  Dr.  Robert 
Wallaoe,  minister  at  Ho&t^  who  chanwy 
terisee  Erakine  as  '  a  Teneiable  old  man,  of 
Teiy  great  experience,  and  greatly  distin- 
guiahed  for  ^ety.' 

ffiniDton  and  Haig's  Aeooant  of  the  Senaton 
iA  the  College  of  Jnstiea,  p.  491 ;  Addit  MS. 
6M0,  f.  29.]  Q.  a. 

EBSEINi;  Sib  DAVID  (1773-1837), 
dramatiBt  and  antiqauy,  the  natural  son 
I>aTid  Steuart  Erakine,  eleventh  earl 
Bndun  [q.  v.],  was  bom  in  177S.  In  early 
life  he  bore  a  captain's  eomminion  in  the 
81st  foot,  and  also  belonged  to  the  York 
tftngera.  On  the  reduction  of  the  Slst  regi- 
ment, he  was  appointed  a  professor  at  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Sandhurst.  The 
Earl  of  Munster  was  there  placed  under  his 
tuition,  as  were  othera  of  William  IVs  chil- 
dren, and  at  their  request  Erakine  received 
the  honour  of  knightJ^ood,  11  Sept.  1830 
(fimt.  Hag.  vol.  ci.  pt.  i.  p.  70).  Hie  &ther 
dyfaig  in  1889  bequeathed  to  hmi  for  life  the 


wholeof  his  u  nen  tailed  estates,  including  Dry- 
burgh  Abbey,  Berwickshire,  which  thence- 
forth became  his  permanent  residence.  Era- 
kine, who  was  F.S.A.  Scot.,  director  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of 
thefoundera  of  the  Scots  MiUtaiy  and  Naval 
Academy  in  that  city,  died  22  Oct.  1887, 
aged  66.  On  17  Nov.  1798  he  married  his 
cousin,  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Thomas, 
lord  Erskine  {ib.  vol.  Ixvin.  pt.  ii.  p.  993),  and 
after  her  death,  2  Aug.  ISOO  (p>.  vol.  Ixx. 
pt.  ii.  p.  804),  he  married  secondly  a  Miss 
Ellis.  He  is  ^e  author  of :  1. '  Aixyformia; 
or  Ghosts  of  great  notck'  ISmo,  Keleo,  1825. 
2.  <King  James  the  First  of  SootUnd;  a 
tragedy  m  fire  aeta'  (and  in  vwae),  13mo, 
Eebo,  1827.  8.  *  Lore  amongst  the  Roaes : 
or  Quilford  in  Surrey ;  a  mHittur  opera,  in 
three  acts'  (and  in  prose),  12mo,  Kelso,  1827. 
4.  '  Einff  James  the  Second  of  Scotland,  an 
historlcu  drama,  in  five  acts '  (and  in  verse), 
12mo,  Kelso,  1828.  6,  <Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots ;  or  Melroae  in  ancient  times  ...  an 
historical  melo-drama'  (in  three  acts  and  in 
prose),  12mo,  Edinburgh,  1829.  6.  'Annals 
and  Antiquities  <rf  Diyhnrgh^  and  other 
places  (m  the  Tweed,  seotmd  edltioI^'  IStaio, 
fielso,  1B36. 

[Gent.  Mag.  new  ser.  viii.  6fi2;  Srit  Mus. 
Cat. ;  Enikine's  Annals  of  Dtybai^,  2od  edit. 

pp.  49-00.]  a.  a. 

BB8KnnB,DAVID  MONTAGU,  second 
BABoir  EuKZini  (1776-1666),  diplomatise, 
eldestsonof  Thomas.flr8t  lord  Erskme  [q,  v.], 
the  great  water,  by  Frances,  daughter  of 
DaniiBl  Moor^  M.P.,  was  born,  before  his 
fether  was  called  to  the  bar,  in  1776.  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and  at 
Qirist  Church,  Oxford,  and  was  called  to  th« 
l)aratLtncoln'sInninl802.  Hedidnot,how- 
ever,  try  to  fellow  his  father's  profession,  hut 
was  elected  M.P.  for  Portsmouth  on  19  Feb. 
1806  in  his  place,  when  he  was  made  lord 
chancellor,  and  then  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
States  of  America  in  July  1606.  He  was 
well  fitted  fer  the  duties  of  tUs  post,  as  he 
had  married  in  1799(he  daughter  t&  Cteneral 
John  Oadwallader  of  Philadelphia,  the 
panion  (^Washington  and  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  American  revolution.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1809,  and  succeeded  his  fether  as 
second  Lord  Erskine  in  November  :>828,  and 
he  ranained  unemploT'ed  until  1824,  when 
he  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
Stuttgard,  from  which  place  be  was  pro- 
moted to  the  l^^tion  at  Munich  in  February 
1828.  He  remained  at  Munich  for  more  than 
fifteen  years,  during  which  he  had  no  oppor* 
tunity  of  distingnisfaing  himself,  and  retired  on 
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a  pension  in  November  1843.  Erskine  then 
returned  to  England,  and  settled  at  Butler's 
Green  in  Sussex,  where  he  died  on  19  March 
1856.  He  married  three  times,  and  left  by  his 
firat  wife  a  family  of  five  sons  [see  Ebskihe, 
Edwasd  MobbisJ  and  seven  daughters. 

[Oent  Hag.  May  1855.]  H.  H.  8. 

EBSKINl^OAVID  STEUART^eleventb 
Eakl  op  BlTOKAK  (1742-1829),  eldest  son  of 
Henry  David,  tenth  earl,  by  his  wife  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Stenart,  hart.,  of  Colt- 
nesa,  waa  bom  1  June  1742  (O.S.)  He  was 
a  brother  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Erskine  fq.  v.] 
and  Thomas,  lord  Erskine  [q.  v.]  During 
bis  Other's  life  his  title  was  Lord  Cardiosa. 
He  received  his  early  education  partly  from 
his  mother,  who  hwl  studied  mathematics 
nnder  Colin  Maclaturin,  and  partly  from  a 
private  tutor,  after  which  he  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  Qlfifigow.  There  he  found  Insure 
to  study  the  arte  of  designing^  etchi^,  and 
engnving  in  the  academy  of  Bobert  Foulis. 
An  etching  by  him  of  tiie  abb^  of  loolmkill 
ma  prefixed  to  hia  account  of  that  abbey  in 
voL  1.  oftbe  'Tnuuaetions  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquariei  of  Scotland.'  After  his  university 
studies  wereeompletedhis  father  endeavoured 
without  success  to  obtain  for  him  a  commis- 
sion in  the  guards,  and  he  ultimately  joined  the 
32nd  Cornwall  re^ment  of  foot,  with  which 
he  served  for  a  few  years.  Through  the  interest 
of  Lord  Chatham  he  waa  in  1766  appointed 
secretary  to  the  embas^  to  Spain,  but,  it  is 
said,  declined  to  proceed  to  Sfadrid  on  the 
ground  that  the  ambassador,  Sir  James  Gh»y, 
was  a  person  of  inferior  rank  to  bim.  '  Sir,* 
said  Johnson, '  had  he  gone  secretary  while 
his  inferior  waa  ambaiaador,  he  would  have 
beoi  a  ttaitOT  to  hia  rank  and  Polity.*  Ac- 
oocding  to  another  aoconnt  he  waa  prevented 
going  to  Spun  by  the  ilhaesB  of  hu  &Uier, 
who  died  shortly  afterwards  in  1767.  Hie 
&mily  were  then  staying  at  "Wakot,  near 
Bath,  and  Uie  old  earl,  some  time  before  his 
death,  had  joined  the  sect  of  the  methodists 
patronised  by  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 
The  countess  and  her  friends  now  exerted 
their  influence  to  render  the  young  earl '  vsr 
Uant  for  the  truth,'  and  with  such  success 
that '  he  had  the  coun^  to  make  public  pro- 
fession of  his  opinions,  which  drew  upon  him 
the  laugh  and  lash  of  all  the  wits  and  wit- 
lings 01  the  rooms.'  The  countess  and  his 
mother  also  nominated  three  eminent  minia- 
ters  of  the  oonnexion  as  his  chaplains,  but  it 
would  appear  that  his  methodist  zeal  did  not 
long  survive  the  change  to  Scotland.  His 
Bpeoal  interest  lay  in  the  stadvof  the  his- 
toiT  and  antiquities  of  his  native  country, 
and  there  ms  always  a  substeatnm  of  sin- 


cerity underlying  his  ecoentrio  vanity.  At 
first,  however,  much  of  his  attention  was 
devoted  to  the  improvement  oi  his  estates, 
which  were  much  embarrassed,  Toeneoxirage 
his  tenants  to  introduce  improvements  he 
gave  them  leasee  of  nineteen  and  thirty-ei^ht 
years,  an  arrangement  which  lias  been  in:* 
timately  associated  with  the  progress  of  agri^- 
enltnie  in  Scotland.  NotwiUistandiBg  nis 
expenditure  ot  oonaideraUe  aums  on  smial 
eccentric  i^qjects,  he  aecnmulated  immense 
wealth. 

Shortly  after  succeeding  his  father,  Buchan 
set  himself  to  reform  the  method  of  electing 
Scotch  representative  peers.  At  the  election 
of  April  1768  he  protested  against  the  custom 
which  had  sprung  up  of  lists  being  sent  down 
by  the  government  of  the  peers  who  they 
sngf^st^  should  be  elected;  and  by  syste- 
matically protesting  year  after  year  he  at  last 
Bocceeded  in  abolishing  the  custom.  On  this 
subject  he  published  in  1780  'Speedi  in- 
tended to  be  spoken  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
Peers  for  Scotland  for  the  General  Eleetiott 
of  their  Broresentatives ;  in  which  a  |daa  ia 
proposed  «a  the  better  Representation  <^ 
the  Peerage  of  Scotland.'  In  1780  he  suc- 
ceeded in  ori^ating  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland,  the  establishment  of 
which  was  finally  determined  on  at  a  meet* 
ing  held  at  his  house,  27  St.  Andrew  Square, 
Edinburgh,  on  14  Nov.  of  this  year.  The 
original  plan  of  the  society  included  a  departs 
ment  concerned  with  the  natural  productions 
of  the  country,  and  also  a  pretentious  scheme 
of  the  earl's  for  a  'Odedonian  Temple  of 
Fame,'  which,  through  an  elaborate  system 
of  balloting,  in  some  cases  extending  over  a 
series  of  years,  should  enshrine  the  names  of 
illnstrioas  Scotsmen  living  or  dead.  The 
comprehenuve  plans  of  the  eurl  in  its  institn- 
tion  caused  some  alaim  to  the  principal  and 
professors  of  the  univ6X8i^,andthecniBt(V8 
of  the  Advocates'  library,  -who  niuted  in  op- 
ponng  the  petition  fat  a  royal  diarter  of  in- 
corporation, which  was  nevertheless  granted, 
probably  through  the  earl's  influence  with 
Qeoige  III.  To  the  first  volume  of  the 
*  Transactions '  of  the  society,  published  in 
1702,  he  contributed  '  Memoirs  of  the  life 
of  Sir  James  Steuart  Denham,  Bart.'  (pp. 
12d-S9),  and  '  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Up- 
hall'(pp,  130-55). 

In  1766  the  earl  purchased  the  estate  of 
Dryburgh,  whither  he  retired  in  1767,  and 
where  he  chiefly  spent  Uie  remainder  of  hia  life. 
On  the  iiuKxrtant  oecauonhe  wrotaapompous 
circular  Latin  epistle  to  his  learned  friends, 
which  was  seut  for  pnblication  to  the  '  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine'  (vol.  Ivii.  pt.i.  pp.  193-4). 
He  oororouuicated  an  account  u  tha  <4d 
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abbey  of  Dryburgh  to  Orose's  *  AntiqnitieB  * 
(L  101-9).  In  1791  he  institnt-ed  an  annual 
festiTal  in  commemoration  of  James  Thom- 
■on,  at  his  birthplace,  Ednam,  Roxburgh' 
shire,  and  on  his  grouttds  at  Drybuigh  erected 
an  Ionic  temple,  with  a  statue  of  Apollo  in 
the  inside,  and  a  bust  of  the  poet  surmonnt- 
ing  the  dome.  On  the  occasion  he  placed 
the  first  editicnof  tiie  'Seasons' (m  the  bust, 
and  crowned  it  with  a  wxeath  of  bftys,  deli- 
Teriitf  at  the  same  time  a  eulogy  on  tlrapoet 
(Me  aetailsdaecotint  of  the  proceedings  with 
the  earl's  address  in  OmL  Mag.  toL  Ixi.  pt.  ii. 
pp.  101&-20, 1088-fi).  He  sent  an  invitation 
to  Bums  to  be  present  on  the  occauon,  who 
declined,  Imt  sent  an  ode  on  Thomson.  A&at 
Han  death  of  Bnnwin  1796,  die  earl  placed 
in  has  memory  an  urn  of  Parian  marble  oeside 
the  bust  of  Thomson.  Another  bombastic 
exploit  of  the  earl  was  to  erect  on  the  sum- 
mit a  hill  on  his  estate  a  colossal  statue  of 
Sir  William  Wallace,  which  was  placed  on 
its  pcNlestal  22  Sept.  1814,  the  anniversary  of 
the  victory  at  Stirling  Bridge  in  1297.  A 
more  useM  structure  was  a  wire  suspension 
bridge  over  the  Tweed  near  the  abbey,  con- 
stmoted  in  1817,  but  blown  down  in  1860. 

Bochan  was  a  £rec[aent  contributor  to  the 
'  Gentleman's  Hi^annfi,*  the  *  Bee,'  and  other 
publicaticms,  his  usual  signature  when  his 
contributionB  were  anonymous  being  *A1- 
banicuB.'  He  putdished  separately :  1. '  An 
Account  of  the  Life,  Writmgs,  and  Inven- 
tions  of  Napier  of  SCerchiston,'  written  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Walter  Minto,  1787. 
2.  *  Essay^  on  the  Lives  of  Fletcher  of  Saltonn 
and  the  Poet  Thomson,  Biographical^Oritical, 
and  Political,  with  some  pieces  of  T  nomson 
never  before  published,'  l79i*.  3.  'Anony- 
mous and  Furtive  Essays  collected  firom 
various  Periodical  Works,' vol.  i.  1812.  Along 
with  Pinliertoa  he  projeeted  the  '  lamtmr 
phiaScotioa,'  1798.  Hia  relation  to  art,  let* 
ten,  and  antiqnitiea  was,  howarer,  in  great 
nut  that  of  a  fos^  and  intermeddling  patron. 
Ota  matters  of  art  he  kept  up  an  ind^atigable 
oorreepondence  with  Horace  Wolpole,  who 
'  tried  everything  but  being  rude  to  br^  oiF 
the  intercourse'  (Letters,  viii.  302).  Bums 
addressed  him  in  terms  of  elaborate  respect, 
aoggestive  of  ironical  intention,  and  sent  him 
a  copy  of  'Scots  wha  hae.'  On  antiquarian 
subjects  Budian  corresponded  frequently 
witn  Nidiols.  In  1784  ne  sent  two  letters 
to  Nichols  ccmtaining  '  Some  Remarks  on  the 
Process  of  the  Roman  Arms  In  Scotland 
dunng  the  Sixth  Campaign  of  Aj&icanus,' 
which  were  published  in  1786  in  vol.  xxxr. 
of  Uw  '  T<^<Mjfraphia  Britannico.'  Among 
the  correspondenta  who  perhaps  relished  their 
iatoceoorw  with  him  mott  ' v«e  the  mem- 


bers of  the  royal  &mily.  In  certain  conjunc- 
tures of  afioirs  he  was  accustomed  to  send 
the  king  a  letter  of  advice  or  of  approval  as 
seemed  most  fitting  in  the  special  ciroom- 
stances,  grounding  his  right  to  do  eo  on  '  my 
eonsaugninity  to  your  majesty,*  a  claim  o£ 
relationship  with  which,  as  laying  emphasis 
on  his  descent  &om  the  Stuarts,  the  king 
seems  to  have  been  sincerely  flattered  (see 
letters  to  various  members  of  the  royal  fiunOy 
in  EHBsUBON'a  Bemy  ErddM  and  hi»  Tftfiav, 
pp.  ^3-601).  It  was  one  of  Buchan*8 
foibles  to  claim  the  nearest  Unship  with  per- 
sons of  distinction  to  whom  be  was  in  the 
remotest  degree  related,  "Diomas  Browne, 
aothor  of  the  '  ReUsio  Medici,'  a  remote 
prograiitor,  he  deemed  worthy  to  be  named 
his  grandfather,  and  he  'glotied '  in  the '  il- 
lustrious and  excellent  Washington '  as  his 
'  cousin '  and  '  friend.'  On  the  latter  account 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  showing  special  at- 
tention to  the  distinguished  Amencuis  who 
visited  this  country,  and  in  1732  he  sent  to 
Washington,  then  president  of  the  United 
States,  an  elegantly  mounted  snuff-hrac  made 
from  the  tne  which  sheltered  Wallace. 
Golond  Ferguson,  In  a  note  to  '  Henry  Er- 
skine and  his  Times,'  states  that  fat  many 
years  the  earl  had  interested  himself  in  the 
establishment  of  what  he  called  his  'Ccnn- 
mercium  Epistolicum  Literarium,'  or  depAt 
of  correspondence.  The  number  of  letters 
included  in  this  collection  was  1,686.  Th^ 
were  sent  to  the  Advocates*  Library  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  be  purchased,  but  this 
was  declined,  and  they  were  bought  by  David 
Laing,  who  sold  a  portion  of  Uiem  to  Mr. 
UpC(^,theLondon collector.  Thoseformerly 
in  possession  of  David  Laing  are  now  in  the 
Laing  Collection,  Universttv  Library,  Edin- 
buign  ^No.  864  in  List  of  Manuscript  Books 
of  David  Laing,  and  No.  688  Addoida). 
Two  volumes  have  been  recovered  by  the  Er- 
skine &mi]^,  and  there  are  also  a  few  of  the 
letters  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 

Buchan,  through  Lady  Scott,  prevailed  on 
Sir  Walter  to  accept  as  a  burial-place  the 
sepulchral  aisle  of  Scott's  Haliburton  ances- 
tors in  Drybur^.  During  Scott's  serious 
illness  in  1819,  Buchan  endeavoured  to  force 
his  way  into  the  patient's  room.  He  after- 
wards explained  that  he  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  Scott's  funeral,  which  he  wished 
to  communicate  to  Scott  himself.  Buchan 
■was  to  pronounce  a  funeral  oration  (^L{fe  of 
Scott,  chap,  xliv,)  After  attendinfr  the  earl  s 
funeral  at  Drybui^h,  25  April  1829,  Scott 
expreraed  his  sense  oi  reliei  that  he  had  es- 
caped the  '  patronage  and  fuss  Ijord  Bnehan 
would  have  bestowed  on  his  funeral  had  ha 
happened  to  snrrive  him '  (t6.  chop.  Ixxvii.) 
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In  '  Peter's  Letten  to  his  Kinsfolk  *  Lockhsrt 
thus  describes  the  appearance  of  the  earl :  '  I 
do  not  remember  to  nave  seen  a  more  exqui- 
site old  head,  and  think  it  is  no  -wonder  uiat 
so  many  portraits  have  been  painted  of  him. 
The  features  are  all  perfect,  but  the  greatest 
beaulT  is  in  the  clear  blue  eyes,  wmch  are 
chased  in  hisheadinawaytliktmightteadi 
something  to  the  best  sculptor  in  the  world. 
Ndlther  la  tiiere  any  want  of  expression  in 
these  fine  Stores,  although  indeed  they  are 
vety  far  from  eonTOying  the  same  ideas  of 
power  and  penetration  wbidi  fell  from  the 
orerhangiiy  abamj  eyebrows  of  his  brother.' 
The  pcwtaaitB  ana  busts  taken  of  him  were 
Tery  numerona.  The  painting  of  him  when 
Ijori  Oerdross,  hj  Sir  Joshua  Heynolds,  in 
a  Vandyck  dress,  is  in  the  hall  of  the  So- 
ciety 01  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  It  was  en- 
graved in  mezzotinto  by  Finlayson  in  1766. 
A  profile  by  Tassie  in  I78S  was  published  in 
1797  in  '  Iconc^nphia  ScoLica.'  Apaintinff 
1^  Boaciman  is  in  the  museum  of  thePer^ 
Antiquarian  Society.  To  the  Faculty  of  Ad- 
vocates he  presented  a  nortmit  in  crayons 
with  an  inscription  in  hisiilylaiidatorTteniis 
written  1^  himself.  His  p<»trait  wnan  an 
idid  nun,  by  Qeorge  Watwm,  prendent  (tf  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  is  eujgraved  in  Fe> 
gnscm'a '  Hw^  ErsUne  and  his  Times.'  The 
earl  is  the  subject  of  a  very  clever  caricature 
in  highland  dreu  by  Ka^.  He  married  at 
Aberaeen  in  1771  his  cousin  Ma^wret,  eldest 
daughter  of  'William  Fraser  of  f^aserfield, 
Aberdeenshire,  but  by  her,  who  died  12  May 
1819,  he  had  no  issue.  He  had,  however,  a 
natural  son,  Sir  David  Erskine,  who  is  s^a^ 
rately  noticed. 

He  was  succeeded  as  twelfth  earl  of  Ba- 
chan  by  his  nephew,  Henry  Bavid,  son  of  his 
brother,  the  Hon.HenryEiBkinBfq.  v.]  The- 
twelfth  earl,  bom  in  July  178S,  died  IS  Sept. 
1867.  He  married  thrice,  and  David  Stuart 
Eraldue,  the  ddest  surviving  son  by  his  first 
wife,  ^uaheth  Cole,  daughter  of  Brigadier^ 
genual  Sbr  Ohades  ShiplBy,  sncceeded  him 
M  thirteenth  ead  of  Biuihan. 

ponsV>I'^Brage(Wood),i.  280;  Ka/sEdin- 
bnrgh  Portraita,  i.  286-9 ;  Oent.  Hag.  vol.  zeiz. 
pt.  II.  pp.  75-8  ;  Ni<^ol8'0  niostrntiona,  n.  48tf- 
621  and  passim ;  ib.  Litenuy  Aneodotas,  pasnm; 
Lord  Campbell's  Life  of  Lord  EnkiiM  m  lives 
of  the  Cl^cellors ;  Works  of  Robert  Boms ; 
Lockbsrt's  Life  of  Scott ;  Horace  Watpole's  Let- 
ters ;  Lord  Brougham's  Autobiognqihy  >  Ufe  of 
Archibald  Ckttutable;  Fergnsoo's  Heniy  Er- 
skine and  his  Times,  pp.  477-AOfi  and^^pumm.] 

EBSKINE,  EBENEZEB  (1680-1764), 
founder  of  the  Scottish  secosnon  ehuxdi,  bora 
on  22  June  (baptiaad  24  Jidy)  1660  at  Dry- 


bu^h,  Berwickshire  (Haepbk,  who  g>TM  the 
record  of  birth  and  baptism  from  H.  Erskioe's 
manuscript),  was  the  fourth  son  of  Henry 
Erskine  (1624--1696)  [q.  v.],  by  his  second 
wife,  Marcmret  (d.  14  Jan.  1725),  daughter 
of  Hugh  Halcro  of  Orkney.  He  was  edu- 
cated  Edinburgh  University,  where  he  gra- 
duated M.A.  (as  'Ebeneser  Areskine*)  oo 
28  June  1697.  After  ffraduafti<m  he  became 
cha^ain  and  tator  in  the  fiuttib>  of  John,  earl 
of  Bothes,  at  Leslie  Homey  fife.  Having 
been  licensed  by  Kirkcakty  jetedijterf  on 
11  Feb.  1703,  he  was  called  to  Fortmoak^ 
Einross-shiie,  on  26  May,  and  ordained  there 
on  22  Sept.  by  the  same  preabytery.  In  the 
following  jear  he  auuriea.  Aiwafs  diligent 
in  the  dnbaa  of  his  office^  he  was  without  dis- 
tinct evangelical  oonviotiODB,initU  the  chance 
overhearii^^  of  a  reli^ous  conversation  be- 
tween his  wife  and  his  brother  Balph  fq.  v.] 
left  an  indelible  impression  on  his  mm£  His 
popularity  dates  from  the  impulse  thus  given 
to  nis  preaching,  which  was  aomely  in  style 
^e  wrote,  but  did  not  read,  his  sermons),  yet 
dignified  by  a  rich  voicesnd  a  majestio  man- 
ner. To  his  Simons  and  communions  the 
people  flocM  from  all  parts,  and  his  elders 
bad  to  provide  fbr  over  two  thovsand  oom- 
municanta.  The  attitode  which  he  now  be- 
gan to  take  in  eceleeiastical  politiea  did  not 
commend  him  to  the  leaders  of  the  chnreh. 
On  17  Jan.  1712  the  parish  of  Burntisland, 
Fife,  was  divided  about  the  election  of  a  mi- 
nistor,  and  competing  oalls  were  made  out  in 
fiivouT  of  Erskine  and  uiother;  the  commis- 
sion of  assembly  gave  the  pnfwence  to  the 
patron's  nominee.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  instance  of  the  kind  since  the  revo- 
lution; by  an  act  which  shortly  afterwiida 
(22  May)  received  the  royal  assent  the  rif^ta 
of  patrons  were  f^y  restored.  Immediately 
before  the  introduction  of  the  patronage  act 
the  e[dso(qtal  cleivr  had  been  protected  by  a 
toleration  act  (1712),  whieh  imposed  Ae  oath 
ofabjarationonthemini8tewofDoUi<toirBhe>. 
This  toudied  the  oonsdenoes  of  those  whOf 
while  rqecting  the  '  pretender/  iSsnttd  them- 
selves unable  to  swear  that  he  was  no  son  of 
James  II ;  moreover  the  oath  was  construed 
OB  affirming  the  principle  that  the  monarch 
must  adhere  to  the  Anglican  communion. 
On  both  these  grounds  Erskine  refused  the 
oath,  remaining  a  non-abjnrer  to  the  last. 
The  penalties  of  the  act  (fine  and  expuluon) 
were  not  enforced  affainst  the  preebyterian 
clergy,  and  the  non-abjuroia  were  sustained 
hr  popolar  sentiment.  On  2  March  1713 
Erskine  was  called  to  TutliaUan,  Perthshire, 
but  his  translation  was  refused  by  the  pree- 
byteries. 

He  sided  with  Beaton  in  the '  Marrow  cu- 
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troTmsy,*  wbieb  b^n  in  1717  [Bee  Boston, 
TBOJuk  tlw  elder,  ie77-1783j;  and  being 
one  of  the  '  twelve  apostles '  who  signed  tbe 
'  representation '  of  11  May  1721,  he  shared 
the  rebnkepassed  on  them  by  the  assembly 
of  17S3,  His  contumacy  int^ered  with  hia 
advancement  in  the  church,  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  aniioofl  to  leave  Port- 
moak.  He  waa  proposed  as  a  candidate  for 
Kirkcaldy,  Fife,  but  the  synod  on  1  Oct.  1724 
prohibits  his  preaching  on  trial.  In  May 
1735  Andrew  Anderson  arraigned  him  before 
the  commission  of  assembly  on  the  ground  of 
certain  sermons,  some  of  which  had  been 
tweached  ten  years  before.  He  was  called  to 
fijOTOBS,  bnt  on  4  Afml  1728  his  transUtion 
ma  rdused.  Had  ob  heea  a  member  of  the 
assembly  (1729)  wluch  conllrmed  the  sn^n- 
uon  of  J<dm  Simson,  divinity  professor  at 
Glasgow,  for  hereticBl  teaching,  he  would 
have  joined  Boston  in  his  protest  against  the 
inadequacy  of  the  sentence.  At  length,  on 
28  April  1781,  he  was  called  to  the  third 
chaifi^,  or  west  church,  of  Stirling.  He  was 
admitted  on  8  July,  and  txansferreafrom  Port- 
moak  on  6  Sept.  His  entrance  on  this  im- 
portant charge  was  followed  by  his  election 
to  the  moderatorship  of  the  synod  of  Stirling 
and  Perth.  In  his  miproved  position  he  re- 
doubled his  opposition  to  the  policy  which 
ruled  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly. 

In  1732  the  assembly  passed  an  act  to  re- 
gulate the  election  to  vacant  ditudbes  incases 
where  patrons  had  fiuled  to  present.  This 
act,  which  ignored  the  right  of  p(9nlar  chwce, 
was  pushed  through  iu  a  somewmtt  unconsti- 
tutional way,  and  Erskine  initiated  a  protest 
agninst  it,  which  the  assembly  refused  to  re- 
ceive. Preaching  in  the  following  October 
as  outgoing  moderator  of  synod,  on  "the  stone 
rejected  by  the  builders,'  Erskine  inveighed 
against  the  act  as  of  no  '  divine  authority.' 
After  three  days'  debate  the  synod,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  six,  passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
sermon.  ErsKine  appealed  to  the  assembly, 
bat  only  escaped  the  synod's  solemn  rebuke 
by  retiring  from  the  meeting,  a  course  wiiich 
Iw  repeats  in  April.  On  14  May  17SS  the 
asseinhly  sustained  the  action  of  synod,  and 
Erskine  was  rebuked  at  die  bar  of  the  house 
by  the  moderator,  Jcdm  Goldie  or  Gowdie. 
Ajitidpating  this  censure  Erskine,  in  concert 
with  three  others,  had  prepared  a  protest, 
which  they  now  asked  permission  to  read. 
This  being  denied  they  withdrew,  leaving  the 

{laper  behind  them.  By  ill  luck  this  «n)er 
ell  into  the  hands  of  James  Naismith  of  Inl- 
meny,  Linlithgowshire,  who,  at  the  evening 
session,  called  the  assembly's  attention  to  its 
contents.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  the  as- 
sembly's officer  was  sent  to  the  foni  protes- 


tors, with  a  citation  to  the  bar  of  the  house 
I  next  morning.  They  appeared  and  were 
handed  over  to  a  committee,  in  the  hope 
getting  them  to  retract  the  protest.  As  th^ 
would  not  do  this,  the  assembly  directed 
tiiem  to  appear  in  August  before  the  stand- 
ing commission,  which  was  empofrared  to 
suspend,  and  in  November  to  depose  them,  if 
they  remained  obdurate.  On  16  Nov.  1788  a 
sentence  equivalent  to  deposition  wu  carried 
by  the  moderator's  casting  vote. 

On  the  same  day  Erskine  and  his  three 
friends  ("William  Wilson  of  Perth,  Alexander 
Moncrieff  of  Abemethy,  and  James  Fisher  of 
Kinclaven)  put  tJieir  names  to  a  formal  act 
of  secesHon.  At  Oaimey  Bridge,  near  Kin- 
ross, they  constituted  themselves  (6  I>ec.)  an 
'associftte  presbyteiT/  with  EiAme  as  mo- 
derator. Tmj  had  xbe  enthusiastic'  support 
of  their  flocks,  who,  at  "Perth  and  Abnnethy, 
resisted  the  deputation  of  assemblysppmntM 
to  declare  the  dhurches  vacant.  The  spring 
communion  at  Abemethy  drew  a  vast  con- 
course of  people  from  all  parts  of  Scotland. 
The  *  testimony  *  of  the  new  religious  body, 
issued  in  Marcn,  had  roused  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  assembly  began  to  feel  that  it  had 
gone  too  far.  Accordingly  in  1734  the  ob- 
noxious act  was  declared  to  be  informal  and 
*no  longer  binding;'  and  on  14  May  1734 
the  synod  was  empowered  to  remove  Hiq 
censure  from  the  fonr  ministers,  and  restore 
themtotheir  status.  This  was  done  on  2  Jtdy. 
That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  grace 
of  the  restoratini,  Erskine  was  in  hia  absence 
re-eleeted  to  the  moderator's  chair. 

Wilson  would  hs.ve  accepted  these  healing 
measures,  but  Erskine  had  now  embarked  on 
a  course  from  which  he  could  not  turn  bade. 
He  r^arded  the  assembly's  whole  ecclesias- 
tical policy  as  a  compromise,  and  was  not  to 
be  won  hv  personal  concessions.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  assemblies  of  1736  and  1786  con- 
firmed his  distrust  of  the  overtures  for  con- 
ciliation, and  brought  applications  to  l^e '  as- 
sociate presbyteiT  for  *  supply  erf  preaching' 
from  8ecedingbo<£es  in  various  parishes,  where 
the  appointment  of  ministers  under  the  law 
of  patnmage  had  been  confirmed  bv  the  as- 
sembly in  the  &ce  of  oongregationu  remon- 
strance. After  the  assembty  of  1786  Wilson 
came  round  to  Erskine's  view  of  the  situa- 
tiouj  and  on  8  Dec  1736  the  fbur  seceding 
ministers  issued  their  second  or  'judichd 
testimony,'  which  reviewed  the  history  of 
the  church  of  Scotland  from  the  Reformation, 
and  presented  an  elaborate  indictmoitof  the 
policy  pursued  since  1660. 

Modem  successors  of  Erskine's  movement 
agree  that  the  'judicial  testimo^'  isadocu* 
mettt  of  rerj  unequal  merit.  Ita  historical 
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references  are  often  inaccurate,  while  its  in- 
vectiveagaiost  the  repeal  of  the  penalstatutes 
B^iust  witchcraft',  and  its  dealing  with  the 
rights  of  other  men's  consciences,  detract  from 
the  nobility  of  its  protest.  In  exhibiting  hos- 
tility to  the  union  with  England,  the  testi- 
mony simply  resiunes  the  attitude  of  the  as- 
sembly itself,  which  for  yeais  had  treated  the 
nnipn  as  an  occaMon  lor  national  fasting. 
The  issue  of  Uie  testimony  was  followed  1^ 
important  adhesions  to.tbe  cause  of  secession. 
InFebruary  1737  Ralph  Erskine  and  Thomas 
Mair  of  Orwell  joined  the  'associate  presby- 
tery.' Later  in  the  year  parliament  passed 
an  act  in  reference  to  the  murder  of  Captain 
Porteoua,  and  ordered  that  every  minister  of 
the  church  of  Scotland  should  read  the  act 
from  the  pulpit  once  a  month  for  a  year  on 
pain  of  depriration.  Two  ministers,  Thomas 
K'aim  of  Abbotshall  and  James  Thompson  of 
Burntisland,  joined  the '  associate  preabyteiy ' 
rather  than  obey  the  Erastian  ordinance;  and 
the  reading  of  the  act  led  to  farther  seces- 
sions in  many  parishes.  The '  associate  pree- 
byteiy '  now  D^n  to  provide  for  a  supply  of 
ministers  by  licensing  candidates. 

In  1738  the  assembly,  on  a  complaint  from 
the  s^nod  of  Perth,  directed  the  standing 
commission  to  bring  the  eight  seceders  b^ore 
the  next  assembly.  They  were  cited  indi- 
vidually to  appear  at  the  assembly's  bar  in 
Hay  1/39,  to  answer  charges  of^^'crimes' 
and  '  enormities.'  They  me^  and  passed  an 
act  of '  declinature '  renouncing  the  assembly's 
authority.  On  ISMavtheyapp^redasapres- 
byt«ry  at  the  assembly's  bar.  The  moderator 
of  assembly  expressed  the  willingness  of  the 
church  to  ignore  what  had  pass^  if  the  se- 
ceders would  return.  Mair,  as  their  mode- 
rator, ei^laitted  that  they  took  the  pontbn  aS 
an  independent  judicatory.  The  libel  agunst- 
them  was  read;  Mair  nm  the  'declinature' 
in  re|dy,  and  the '  associate  presbvtery '  with- 
drew. Still  the  assembly,  whicn  contained 
such  men  as  John  Willison  of  Brechin,  in 
strong  sympathy  witii  the  goieral  views  of 
the  seoedeES.  did  not  proceed  to  extreme 
measures.  The  seceders  were  again  cited  to 
the  assembly  of  1740.  They  disregarded  the 
summons,  and  on  16  May,  by  a  majority  of 
140  to  30,  they  were  formally  deposed. 

Next  Sunday  (18  May)  Erskine's  congre- 
gation at  Stirling  found  the  doors  of  theWest 
Church  locked  against  them.  They  were  about 
to  break  in,  when  Erskine  interposed,  led  a 
vast  concourse  to  the  Abbey  Craig,  just  out- 
side the  town,  and  conducted  public  wordiip. 
Till  a  meeting-house  (erected 1740^  was  ready 
for  him  he  continued  to  officiate  m  tlui  open 
«ir. 

Tbt  Moectws  took  vigorouB  stepe  to  con- 


solidate their  position.  "Wilson  was  their 
professor  of  divinity,  and  Ralph  Erskine 
writes  to  "Whitefidd  (10  April  1741)  that  he 
had  '  moe  candidates  for  the  ministrie  under 
his  charge  than  most  of  the  public  coll^^ 
except  Ldinburgh,'  At  the  invitation  of  the 
seceders  White&ild  visited  Scotland,  preach- 
ing his  first  sermon  in  the  parish  church  of 
Dunfermline,  from  which  Ralph  Erskine  had 
not  yet  been  excluded.  In  Augoat  1741 
'Whitefield  held  a  conference  wit£  the  *  as- 
sociate presbytery,'  They  wanted  him  to 
preach  only  fur  them,  because  they  were  '  t  he 
Lord's  people.'  Whitefield  characteristically 
replied  that '  thedevil's  people '  had  more  need 
to  oe  preached  to.  A  rapture  ensued,  and  the 
subsequent '  revival '  at  Cambuslang,  under 
Whitefieid's  preaching,  was  denounced  by  the 
seceders  as  a  sat&nic  delusion,  When  Wesley 
subsequently  visited  Scotland  (1761),  he  con- 
sidered the  Becedan  '  more  onchatitable  than 
the  papists.' 

On  28  Dec  1743,  Erskine  revived  at  Stiiv 
ling  the  practice  of  public  covenanting.  The 
secession  was  rapidly  sTowing;  and  on  11  Oct. 
1744  it  was  o^;iuiised  as  an  'assodate  synod,' 
contuning  the  three  presbyteries  of  Glasgow, 
Edinbuign,  and  Dunfermline.  From  the 
north  of  Ireland  applications  for  ministerial 
supply  had  been  received  as  early  as  1736, 
and  were  repeatedly  renewed  by  seceding 
minorities  from  presl^terian  congregations. 
The  Irish  interest  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  the  Glasgow  presbytery;  and  at  length,  on 
0  July  174Sf  Isaac  Pattou  was  ordained  at 
Lylelull,  CO.  Antrim,  by  a  commission  from 
Glasgow,  Nowhere  was  thework  of  the8ect3&- 
aion  more  important  than  in  Ulster,  where, 
in  spite  of  ^;reat  opposition,  it  exercised  a 
vaj  potent  influence  in  restoring  to  presby- 
terianism  its  evangeUcal  character. 

During  the  rebeUion  of  1746,  Erskine  and 
his  followers  mounted  guard  at  Stirling  in 
defence  of  the  town.  Stirling  was  taJken, 
and  Erskine  then  preached  to  his  congregii- 
tion  iu  the  wood  of  Tullibody,  some  miles  to 
the  north.  In  1746  he  Iieoded  two  companies 
of  seceders  against  the  '  Pretender,'  and  re- 
ceived a  special  letter  of  thanks  from  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland. 

But  now  a  question  of  reli^ous  politico 
arose,  which  split  the  secession  into  two 
antagonistic  parties.  Already  in  1741  the 
seceders  had  been  at  issue  on  the  question  of 
appointing  a  public  fast,  on  the  day  fixed  for 
the  establishea  church  by  the  crown.  Erskiue 
was  with  the  minority  who  would  have  been 
willing  to  adopt  the  ordinary  day.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  the  'associate  synod'  the 
terms  of  the  dvic  oath  taken  by  burges^ea 
of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Perth  came 
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under  review.  This  oath  pledged  the  buiv 
geBses  to  the  support  of  'the  true  jrotes- 
tant  religion  presently  professed  within  this 
realm,  and  authorised  by  the  laws  thereof,'  in 
opposition  to  'the  Roman  reli^on  called 
papistry.'  It  was  held  by  some  that  the 
terms  of  the  oath  implied  an  approval  of  the 
established  church,  ii  not  an  ai&esion  to  it. 
The  B^od  was  torn  by  heated  debatet  on 
tills  point.  On  9  April  1746  a  majority  at  a 
thin  meeting  condemned  the  oatii  as  unTav^ 
ful.  On  9  April  1747  tbe^od  modified  its 
judgment;  d!eclaring  b^  a  small  majority 
that  its  previous  decision  should  not  be 
made  a  term  of  communion,  till  it  had  been 
referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  presby- 
teries and  kirk-sessions.  The  dissentient 
minority,  nearly  one-half  of  the  synod,  re- 
f^arded  this  vote  as  unconstitutional,  and 
immediately  separated,  taking  the  name  of 
the  '  genenU  associate  synod.  Popularly  it 
was  Known  as  the  '  anti-burgher  synod,' 
and  the  original  body  as  the  'burgher  synod.' 
The  'associate  synod'  was  left  without  a 
piolbssOT  of  divinity,  and  Erskine  undertook 
the  duties.  His  health  compelled  him  to 
resign  Uiis  work  in  1749.  John  Brown 
(1722-1787)  [q.v.]  of  Haddington,  the  com- 
mentator, began  his  theological  studies  with 
him. 

Feeling  ran  so  high  between  the  two  seo> 
tlons  of  the  secession,  that  on  4  Aug.  1748, 
the  '  anti-buigher  synod '  passed  sentence  of 
deposition  from  the  ministrvon  Erskine  and 
ten  other  ministers  of  the  '  burgher  synod.' 
The  breach  was  not  healed  till  8  Sept.  1820, 
when  the  two  synods  joined  in  forming  the 
*  united  associate  synod,'  from  which  few 
congregations  stood  aloof.  The  Irish  sece- 
ders  were  incorporated  into  the  Irish  general 
assemblTon  10  July  1840  [see  CooxB,  Hbnbt, 
DJ}.]  The  Scottish  seoBdezs  ama^nmated 
with  the  *  synod '  of  relief'  fsee  BoflTOK, 
Thovas,  the  younger]  on  13  Hay  1847,  thus 
ibrmin^  the  '  united  presbyterian  chuich.' 

Erskme  died  on  2  June  1764.  He  was 
twice  married:  jBrst,  on  2  Feb.  1704,  to 
Alison  (d.^  1720),  daughter  of  Alexander 
Tuipie,  writer  at  I-even,  Fifeshire;  by  her 
he  hiad  ten  children,  of  whom  two  sons  and 
four  daughters  reached  maturity  ;  Jean,  his 
eldest  daughter,  married  the  above-mentioned 
James  Fishen  minister  of  Kinclaven,  Perth- 
shire ;  secondly,  in  1723,  to  Mary  (d.  1761), 
daughter  of  James  Webster,  minister  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  by  her  he  had  two  sons,  James  and 
Alexander,  a  daughter,  Mary,  and  two  other 
daughters.  A  statue  of  Erskine  is  placed 
in  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  Hall, 
Queen  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Erskine's  'Works'  wen-  published  in  1709, 


8vo,  3  vols.,  and  again  in  1826,  8vo,  2  vols. 
They  consist  almost  entirely  of  sermons, 
which  he  began  to  publish  in  1725,  with  a 
few  controversial  pamphlets.  The  chief  col- 
lection of  his  sermons  published  in  his  life- 
time was:  1.  'The  Sovereignty  of  Zion's 
King,'  Edinburgh,  1739, 12mo.  Posthumous 
were :  2.  '  Setmcms,  mostir  preached  upon 
Sacramental  Occasions,'  Edinburc^  1766, 
8to.  S.  'Diseooxsea,'  Edinbui^li,  1767, 8vo, 
8  vols.  4.  '  Sermons  and  Discourses,'  Olas- 
m>w,  1762,  8vo,  4  vols.;  Edinburgh,  1766, 
8vo,  a  fifth  volume  (tliis  edition  was  texuight 
out  by  the  Duchess  of  Northumberlan<L  in 
whose  family  one  of  Erakine'a  sons  lived  as 
a  gardener).  He  assisted  his  brother  Ralph 
in  drawing  up  the  synod's  catechism.  Among 
his  manuscripts  were  six  volumes  on  '  cate- 
chetical doctrine,'  written  at  Portmoak  be- 
tween 1717  and  1723;  several  volumes  of 
expository  discourses ;  and  forty-six  sermon 
note-books,  each  containing  about  thirty>six 
sermons  of  an  hour's  length.  Reprints  of 
his  single  sermons,  in  rude  chapbook  style, 
are  among  t^  most  euiioDs  prodnetioiis  of 
the  early  inrovuunal  presses  of  Ulster,  at 
Newtjr,  Lurgan,  Omagn,  &e. 

[Hew  Beott's  Euti  Ecdes.  Soot. ;  eontampo- 
raiy  pamphlets,  eapedaltj  the  ReprMentations 
of  Hasten  E.  Erskine  and  J.  Fisher,  Sets.,  178t; 
A  Beview  of  the  Narrative,  &o.,  1784;  the 
VieioD  of  the  tvo  brothers,  Ebenenr  and  Ralph, 
&c  ,  1737;  the  Re-Exhibition  of  the  Testimony, 
I77S  (contains  a  revised  reprint  of  most  of  the 
original  docnawDts  xelatin^  to  the  seoesaioa); 
Mem<»r  by  James  Fisher,  m  preface  to  Rsldi 
Enkine'a  works,  1794 ;  enlarged  memoir,  by  V. 
Fraser,  preflied  to  Ebenwer  Erskine's  vorku. 
1826 ;  Jonea's  edition  of  ^llies's  merooir  of 
G.  Whitefield,  1812,  p.  273,  &c.;  Chalmers's 
Biog.  Diet.  1814,  xiii.  306;  Thomson's  Origin  of 
the  SeeeesiiHi  Chtucb,  1848;  Ca.t.  of  Edinburgh 
(graduates  (Bannatyna  Club),  1808.  p.  IM; 
Grab's  Eeeles.  ffist.  of  Scotland,  1881, iv.  Msq.; 
Reid's  Bist.  Fresh.  Ch.  in  Ireland  (Eillen),  1887, 
iii.  241  aq. ;  Barper's  Life  of  ErskiQe,  quoted  in 
Anderson's  Scottish  Nation,  1870,  ii.  150.1 

A.G. 

EBSEINE,  EDWARD  MORRIS  (1817- 
1883),  diplomatist ,  fourth  son  of  David  Honfi- 
agu,  second  lord  Erskine  [q.  v.],  by  FranceSt 
daughter  of  Qeneral  John  Cadwallader  of 
PhiUdelpbia,  was  born  on  17  March  1817. 
He  entered  the  diplomic  service  as  attache 
to  his  father  at  Munich,  and  after  filling 
subordinate  posts  was  appointed  secretary  of 
legation  at  Turin  in  1862.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  Washington  early  in  1868,  and 
to  Stockholm  at  the  end  of  tfiat  year,  in  1860 
became  secretaiy  of  embassy  to  St.  Peters- 
bu^,  and  afterwards  to  Oonstanlinople,  and 
in  1864  was  appointed  minister  plenipoten- 
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tiary  to  Greece.  During  his  stAjtbere  nothing 
of  importance  happened  until  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Vvner,  Mr.  Herbert,  and  Mr.  Lloyd, 
three  English  tourists,  br  Greek  brimsds, 
who  had  seized  them  on  tha  pbuns  of  Uara- 
thon  in  1870.  His  b^Tiour  at  this  time  was 
severeljblamed  1^  some  English  newspapers; 
hb  was  said  not  to  have  exerted  sufficient 
Tigour,  and  to  have  unwiseW  r^ected  the 
orertons  made  bj  the  brigands.  'Nererthe- 
leS8  the  gorenunent  approved  of  his  action, 
for  he  was  womoted  to  the  lemtion  at  Stock- 
holm in  1^3,  and  made  a  O.B.  in  1873.  He 
tenained  at  Stockholm  until  1681,  when  he 
retired  on  a  pansion,  and  he  died  at  Neville 
House,  Twickenham,  on  10  April  1888. 

[Foragn  Office  Idst,  and  the  nerspapers  of 
Febniai^,  March,  and  April  1870,  on  the  max- 
den  m  OreMia]  H.  U.  8. 

EBSKIirai,HENRT,thirdBAiiOHOASl>- 
KMB  (1660-168SX  covenanter,  eldest  son  of 
David,  second  Iotq  Cardross  [q.v.],  by  his  first 
wife,  Anne,  fifth  dau^ter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hope,  king's  advocate,  was  hewn  in  1660.  The 
title  was  originallj  conferred  on  the  first 
Earl  of  Mar,  and,  in  accordance  vrith  the 
right  with  which  he  was  invested  of  confer- 
ring it  on  an^  of  his  heirs  male,  it  was  granted 
try  him  to  hia  second  son  Henry,  along  with 
the  barony  of  Cardross.  By  his  father  yoimg 
Erdkine  liad  been  educated  in  the  princijiles 
of  the  covenanters,  and  at  an  early  period 
diBtinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to 
the  administration  of  Lauderdale.  In  this 
he  was  strongly  stnwnrted  by  his  wife,  Cathe- 
rine, youngest  of  the  two  oanghtexs  and  eo- 
hwresses  m  Sir  William  Stewart  of  EirkhilL 
On  account  of  his  wife's  determination  to 
have  a  presby  terian  chaplain  to  praform  wor- 
ship in  her  own  house  he  was  fined  4,000J^, 
of  which  he  paid  1,000/.,  and  after  an  attempt ' 
to  obtain  a  remission  for  the  balance  he  was, 
6  Ai^.  1676,  committed  to  the  prison  of 
Edinhtugh,  where  he  remained  four  years. 
In  May  of  the  same  year,  when,  during  his 
absence  in  Edinborgh,  conventicles  were 
being  held  near  Oaraross,  a  party  of  guards 
in  search  of  a  covenanter  ntraied  John  King 
entered  his  house  at  midnight,  broke  into  his 
chests,  and  after  acting  with  great  rudeness 
towards  his  wife  placed  aguard  in  it  (  Woih 

286).  iSdrconmlaints  that  the  oonventides 
then  being  held  had  his  encouragement  were 
the  diief  causes  why  his  fine  was  not  relaxed. 
Chi  7  Aug.  1677,  while  still  in  prison,  he  was 
fined  in  one  half  of  his  rent  for  permitting  his 
two  children  to  be  christened  oy  unlicensed 
ministers  (Fou]!raaiiraiJX,Zrw/(>rtca;  NoHoea, 
174;  WoDROW,  359).  In  1C79  the  king's 


forces  in  their  march  westwards  went  two 
milea  out  of  thur  way  to  quartw  on  his 
estates  of  Kirhhill  and  Uphall,  West  Lothian. 
He  obtiuned  his  release  oom  prison,  30  July 
of  this  year,  on  giving  bond  lor  the  amount 
of  his  fine,  and  early  next  year  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  laid  before  the  king  a  narratiTO 
of  the  sufferings  to  which  he  had  been  ex- 
posed. This  proceeding  gave  great  dffence  to 
the  Scottish  privy  councU,  who  sent  a  letter 
to  the  king  accusing  Cardross  of  misrepre- 
sentation, the  result  being  that  all  redress 
was  denied  him.  Thereupon  he  emigrated  to 
North  America,  where  be  established  a  plan- 
tation at  Charlestown  Neck,  South  Carolina. 
On  28  Oct.  1686  his  estate  in  Scotland  was 
exposed  to  sale  by  public  roup,  and  was 
bought  by  the  Eail  of  Mar  at  seventeen  years' 
purchase  (FotnrrAiKHAix,  HutorieaiyotioeB, 
h71\  Cardross,  having  been  driven  fttun  the 
settlement  in  Gandina^the  Spaniards,  went 
to  Holland,  and  in  1688  he  accompanied  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  England.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  raised  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
with  which  he  served  under  General  Mackay 
agunat  Dundee.  An  act  waa  passed  re- 
storing him  to  his  estates,  and  he  was  also 
sworn  a  privy  councillor  and  constitnted 
general  of  the  mint.  In  July  1689  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  the  king's  commissioner,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  council,  fell '  with  great  vio- 
lence' on  Lord  Cardross,  asserting  that  it 
was  by  his  dragoons  that  the  episcopal  minis- 
ter of  Logie  had  been  prevented  entering 
hia  church;  but  Cardross  denied  all  know- 
ledge oi  anything  asserted  to  have  happened 
(Eul  of  Cmwfonl  to  Lord  Melville,  27  July 
1689,  in  Zevm  and  MelvUie  Bnien,  200), 
G«dro8Bwa8  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Eillie- 
crankie,  ot  which  he  sent  an  account  to  Lord 
Melville  in  a  letter  of  30  July  (id.  209 ; 
MacEAi's  Memoirs,  268).  When  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  proposed  a  new  oath  to  the 
council,  Cardross  objected  to  it  as  contrary  to 
the  instrument  of  government,  and  also '  be- 
cause the  maner  of  swering  by  the  Bible  is 
nether  the  Scotish  nor  the  I^esbiterian  forme, 
and  seems  to  raise  the  Bible  as  more  than 
God '  (Laoen  and  Melville  Papers,  348).  In 
the  instructions  sent  by  King  William  on 
18  Dec.  1689  to  '  model  three  troops  of  dra- 
goons,' Cardross  was  proposed  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  captain  of  the  first  troop  (Mao- 
kay's  Memoirs,  309).  In  1690  he  was  ^ 
pointed  one  of  a  conmuauon  to  examine  into 
the  condition  of  the  nnivmnities  (Leven  and 
Melville  Paper*,  563V  In  October  1691  he 
went  to  London  uong  with  the  Earl 
Crawford  to  support  the  proceedings  of  the 
Scotch  council  afainst  the  episcopalians 
(LvuBEU.,  JRelatwTt,  ii.  292)   He  died  at 
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Edinburgli  on  21  May  1688.  He  haA  four 
Bons  and  three  daughtera.  His  eldest  son, 
David,  fourth  lord  Cardross,  succeeded  to 
the  earldom  of  Buchan  in  1696, 

[WodroVs  SnfferiDgB  of  the  Church  of  9cot- 
luu) ;  FoantainhaU's  Historical  Notices ;  Lander- 
dale  Papeia ;  Leren  and  MeMlle  Papen ;  Mac* 
Toy's  MemoiiB;  LottrelVs  Balation;  Douglas's 
Scotch  Peer^  (Wood),  i.  275-6.]   T.  F.  H. 

ERSKINE,  HENRY  (1624-1696),  prefr 
byterian  minister,  wan  born  in  1624  at  Ehr- 
burgh.  in  the  parish  of  Mertoun,  Berwick- 
ehirej  Deii^  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  Ralph 
Ezskme  of  Shielfield,  a  cadet  of  the  funuy 
of  the  Earlc^Bfar.  ItisconmuHilysaidthat 
lu8  ikther's  fbmily  were  thirt^three  in  num- 
ber j  but  tihe  late  Principal  Harper  says  he 
bad  seen  a  small  manuscript  volume  in  which 
Ralph  Erskine  had  entered  the  names  of 
all  his  children,  just  twelve  in  number  (see 
United  Presbyterian  Father* — X{?%  of  Ebe- 
ruser  Erskine),  Ur.  Simpson,  minister  of 
Biyburgh,  under  whose  ministzy  he  was 
brou^t  up,  was  a  man  of  very  earnest  ^ety, 
and  probably  influenced  him  to  study  for  the 
□unistty.  His  first  charge  was  at  Comhill,  a 
village  in  Northumberland,  where,  accord- 
ing to  Wodrow,  he  was  ordained  In  1649, 
but  according  to  others  ten  years  later.  From 
this  charge  he  was  ejected  by  the  Act  of 
tJniformity  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  1663, 
greatly  to  the  ngmt  of  bia  ^leople. 
revenues  of  his  ebuee  not  having  been  pud 
to  him,  be  went  to  London  to  petition  the 
king  to  order  payment ;  but  aft«r  long  delay 
he  was  told  that  unless  he  would  conform  be 
should  have  nothing.  Driven  on  his  voyage 
home  1^  a  storm  into  Harwich,  he  preached 
with  such  acceptance  and  benefit  that  the 
people  would  have  had  him  to  take  up  his 
abode  with  them ;  but  bis  wife  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  settle  so  ftr  from  her  friends 
and  home. 

On  leaving  Comhill  be  took  up  bis  abode 
at  Dryburch,  where  he  lived  in  a  house  of 
his  brothers.  From  time  to  time  be  exet^ 
cised  his  ministry  in  a  quiet  way,  till  arous- 
ing the  suspicion  of  Urqnbart  of  Heldrum, 
one  of  those  soldiers  who  scoured  the  country 
to  put  down  conventicles,  he  was  summoned 
to  appear  before  a  committee  of  privy  council. 
Being  asked  \n  Sir  Gleorge  MMkensie,  lord 
advocate,  whether  be  would  engws  to  preach 
no  more  in  conventicles,  be  »}ldly  replied, 
'  Mr  lord,  I  have  my  commissdon  from  Clirist, 
ana  though  I  were  within  an  hour  of  my 
death  I  durst  not  lay  it  down  at  the  feet  of 
any  mortal  man.'  Hewasorderedtopayafine 
of  five  thousand  marks,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
on  the  Bass  Rock  till  he  should  pay  the  fine 
and  promise  to  preadi  no  more.  Being  in 


very  poor  health  be  petitioned  that  the  sen- 
tence  might  be  changed  to  banishment  from 
the  kingdom.  This  was  allowed,  and  he 
settled  tirst  at  Farkridge,  near  C^arlisle,  and 
afterwards  at  Ifonilaws,  near  OomhilL  where 
his  eon  Ralph  was  bom.  Apprehended  again, 
he  was  imprisoned  at  Nerwcastle,  but  after  bis 
releaae  in  1686  the  king's  indnl^;euce  (1687) 
enabled  him  to  continue  his  ministry  without 
molestation.  He  preached  at  Whiteome,  near 
Berwick,  and  after  the  revolution  was  ad- 
mitted ministw  of  Obimside,  where  he  died 
in  1696,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  During 
Us  times  of  persecution  be  and  lus  &mily 
woe  often  in  great  want,  but  obtiuned  c»- 
markaUe  hfif.  It  is  ssad  that  when  he 
could  not  grveluBohildxeaadimMvhewoQld 
nre  them  a  tone  nptm  his  aitber.  Thonas 
Boston  of  Ettrick  [q.  v.]  beurs  ^teful  testi- 
mony to  the  pn^nnd  impression  made  on 
him  in  bis  bognood  by  hearing  Erddne  pnaadi 
at  Whitsome.  Kan;^  other  men  of  mark 
owned  him  as  their  ^iritual  father.  He  was 
twice  married:  first,  in  1658,  to  a  lady  of 
whom  little  is  known,  and  again  to  Huwaret 
Halcro,  a  descendant  of  an  old  family  in 
Oikney.  His  two  diatingtdshed  sons,  Ralph 
[q.  V.J  and  Ebeneser  [q.  v.],  were  children 
01  the  seocmd  marriage. 

[Scotf  sFaati ;  CalaxDysOMitiDaation;  thaw's 
Nonoonf.  Memorial;  Wodrow's History;  Vrma^u 
Life  and  I>>U7  of  Ebeneser  Enkine,  with  me- 
moir of  Rev.  Henry  EiBkioei]        W.  Q.  B. 

ERSKINE,  Sib  HENRY  or  HARRY 
(d.  1765),  fifth  baronet  of  Alva  and  Oambus- 
kenneth  in  CSackmonnnnshire,  lieutenanfr- 
generalf  was  second  son  of  Sir  John,  the  third 
baronet,  who  was  accidentally  killed  in  1739, 
and  bis  wife,  the  Hon.  Oatherine,  second 
daughter  of  Lord  Sinclair.  His  name  first 
appears  in  the  books  at  the  war  office  on  his 
appointment  to  a  company  in  the  lat  Royal 
Scots,  13  March  1743.  Tba  probable 
nation  is  that  his  previous  snrice  was  passed 
in  the  same  regiment,  which  was  verymany 
years  on  the  Iiuh  establishment.  Hozaoe 
Walpole  alludes  to  bis  having  served  under 
Oeneral  Anstmther  in  Minorca  {Letters,  ii. 
242).  Erskine  served  as  deputy  quartermaS' 
ter-general,  with  the  rank  01  lieutenant-colo- 
nel, m  the  blundering  expedition  to  L'Orient 
in  1746,  under  command  of  his  uncle,  Iiieu- 
tenant^neral  Hon.  Jamea  St.  CHair,  where 
be  was  wounded.  He  afterwards  served  with 
the  Ist  Royal  Scots  in  Flanders,  where  his 
elder  brother.  Sir  Charles,  fourth  baronet, 
a  major  in  the  same  r^ment,  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Val  (otherwise  Lafieldt  orEis- 
seltj),  3  July  1747 .  Erskine  was  returned  in 
it  fat  Ayr  in  1740,  and  zepresanted 
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AQfltruthtT  from  1764  to  im  death  in  1765. 
HU  Bune  was  remoTed  from  tite  amy  Ust 
in  1760,  owing  to  his  opposition  to  the  em* 
ploymmt  of  the  Hanoverian  and  Hessian 
troops ;  but  he  was  afterwards  restored  and 
TOM  to  the  rank  of  lientenant-generaL  He 
waa  colonel  in  succession  of  67^  foot 
(pet.  1760),  the  36th  foot  (Uav  1761),  then 
the  Edinhnrffh  i^iment,  and  the  1st  Boral 
Soots  (Dee.  1763),  in  which  he  suooeaded  his 
uncle,  the  Hon.  Jiunea  St.  CbJr,  dejure  hatd 
Sinclair,  who  died  in  1763,  withovt  taking 
up  the  title.  Ersldne  waa  secretsiy  of  the 
order  of  the  Thistle.  He  married  in  1761 
Janet,  dau^ter  of  Peter  Wedderbum  of 
OhesteAall,  and  sister  of  Alexander  Wedder- 
bam,  afterwards  lord  chanoellor  of  England, 
and  first  Earl  of  Rossljn,  bj  whom  fie  left 
two  sons  end  one  daughter,  the  eldest  of  1 
whom  succeeded  hib  maternal  uncle  as  second 
Earl  of  Rosslrn  [see  EBsnra,  Jambs  St. 
Club,  second  Eabl  or  KossLnr].  Erskine 
died  at  Yoric,  when  returning  from  the  north 
to  hifl  nsidenoe  at  Eew,  9  Aug.  1765. 

Erskiue  hi  aooon^Ushed  man,  and  for 
■oma  time  a  ftsluonable  figure  in  politieal 
cirdtes  in  LondoL  Horace  Walpole  meers 
at  him  as  a  militaiy  poet  and  a  mature  of 
Lord  Bute's  (ZeMerv,  li.  342).  Philip  Thick- 
lUsse  (NnmoKa,  Xdt.  Aneed.  iz.)  has  left  an 
account  of  a  transacticai  in  which  Erskine, 
on  behalf  of  Lord  Bute,  epdeaTonred  to  pre- 
Tent  the  publication  of  Lady  Manr  Wortley 
Montagu^  letters,  entitled  *  An  Account  of 
what  passed  between  Sir  Harry  Erskine  and 

PhiUp  Thicknease,  Esq  '  (Loudon,  1766, 

8vo).  A  letter  from  Lord  Bute  to  Erskiife, 
dated  8  April  1763,  respecting  Lord  George 
Sackrille,  stating  that  the  king  admitted  and 
condemned  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  latter, 
but  was  proTented  by  state  reasons  fixnn 
affiffdmg  him  the  redress  intended,  is  printed 
•t  lenfftb  m  '  Hiat.  HSS.  Oomm.,'  9Ui  R^. 
111,116.  Erskinvisalwaysotodited  with  the 
authorship  of  the  fine  old  Soottiah  match, 
'  Garb  of  Old  Oaul,'  but  Bf^or-general  D. 
Stewart  of  Oarth,  a  regimental  autiiority, 
states  that  the  words  were  originally  com- 
posed in  Gaelic  1^^  a  soldier  of  the  42nd 
highlanders,  and  were  set  to  music  by  Major 
Reid  of  the  same  regiment,  aftenwds  Uie  ' 
veteran  General  John  Reid,  and  that  several 
officers  claimed  to  be  the  English  adi^)terB. 

[FoftarandBurke'sPeeragefl,  under 'Boeslyn;'  ; 

War  Office  Becoida;  Army  lists  ;Beataoo'»  NaT.  ' 

and  Mil.  Hemoirs  (1794),  toL  ii.,  fi>r  aooount  of  ! 

L'Orient  expedition ;  H.  Walpola'i  Letters;  Brit.  ; 

Utu.  Cats.  Printed  Booki,  Music ;  Hajor-gBoe-  ' 

tkI  D.  Stewart's  Sketches  of  the  Seottish  HiKb.  < 

Unden  (Edinburgh,  1832),  L  847;  Scots  Mug-  1 

1760,  p.  801.}  aM.a  1 


EBSKUTB,  HENRY  (1746-1817),  lord 
adrocate,  second  son  of  Heniy,  tenth  earl  of 
Buchan,  by  his  wife,  jWnes,  second  daughter 
.  of  Sir  James  SteuartoiGoodtrees, hart.,  WBS 
bom  in  Oray'e  Close,  Edinburgh,  on  1  Not. 
I  1746.  After  receiTing  some  instruction  in 
I^tin  at  Richard  Du^s  school  at  St.  An- 
drews he  matriculated  aa  a  atudent  of  the 
united  college  of  St  Salvator  and  St.  Leo* 
nardon20Feb.l760.  In  1768  he  proceeded 
to  Glasgow  UniTemty,  and  subsequendy 
went  to  Edinburgh  UniTersity,  when  in 
1766  he  attended  the  classes  of  Profeasnra 
Wallace,  Hugh  Blair,  and  Adam  Fergnsoo, 
While  studying  for  tne  bar  Erskine  became 
a  member  of  the  Forum  Debating  Society  in 
Edinburgh,  where  he  '  acquired  Uie  power  of 
extempore  speaking  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  his  future  success  as  a  pleader.'  At 
tliis  time  he  also  wrote  sereral  wetical  pieces 
of  considerable  merit,  one  of  which,  entitled 
'  The  Nettle  and  the  Sensitive  Plant,'  has 
been  ^nted.  He  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Faculty  of  Adrocatee  on  20  Feb.  1 768. 
Bis  first  triumphs  as  a  pteader  ware  obtidned 
in  the  debates  of  the  genwal  assembly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  of  which  at  an  eany  age 
he  had  been  elected  an  elder.  When  he  had 
been  called  to  the  bar  a  little  more  than  ten 
years,  he  was  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the 
procuratorsbip.  £rskin&  who  had  identified 
himself  with  the '  Highflyer '  or  evaagelicBl 
section,  was,  however,  d^eated  by  'mlliam 
(afterwards  Lord)  Robertson,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  *  Moderate '  or  tory  party.  In 
August  1783  he  was  appointed  lard  adTOcate 
inthecoalition  minist^.in  the  place  of  Henry 
Dundas,  afterwards  Lord  Melville.  It  is  re- 
lated that  on  the  morning  of  his  appointment 
he  met  Dundas,  who  had  already  resumed 
his  stuff  gown.  After  chatting  with  him  fiv 
a  ahnt  tuw  Erskine  gaily  oboenred,  'luoet 
leave  off  talking  to  go  and  order  my  aOk 
gown '  (the  official  costume  of  the  lord  adTO- 
cate). 'It  is  hardly  worth  while,*  replied 
Dundas  dryly,  'for  the  time  you  will  want 
it ;  von  had  better  borrow  mine.'  Upon  this 
EnJtine,  who  was  never  at  loss  for  a  reply, 
wittily  obeeired, '  From  the  readiness  with 
which  you  make  the  offer,  Mr.  Dundas,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  gown  is  a  gown  made 
to  fit  any  party ;  but,  howerer  short  my  time 
in  office  may  be,  it  shall  never  be  said  of 
Heniy  Erskine  that  he  put  on  the  abandoned 
habits  of  his  predecessor.'  Before  Erskine 
could  obtain  a  seat  in  the  Houee  of  Commons 
Fox's  East  India  Bill  was  thrown  out  in  the 
lords.  The  coalition  ministiy  was  therenpcm 
summarily  dismissed  by  the  Ung  in  Decem- 
ber 1783,  and  Erskine  was  succeeded  hf  Sir 
Ilay  Campbell  [q.  v.],  afterwudi  lord  prest- 
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dentftfthecourtofsMsion.  Somewhat  earlier 
in  tkiB  jear  Erskine  had  been  appointed  ad- 
Tooate,  and  state  cotmciUor  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  Scotland.  In  the  debate  in  the 
Home  of  Coaimons  on  14  Jan.  1784,  con- 
omitiig  the  cha^^  of  briboy  made  a^nst 
tiie  fimner  miniatiy,  Dandas  thus  vindicated 
the  political  intcvritr  of  the  late  lord  advo- 
cate: 'He  said  nerElnkine]  was  incapable 
of  being  ^ostitnted  into  the  character  of  a 
diBtributor  of  the  wages  of  corruption,  and 
he  was  conyinced  that  each  description  of 
him  had  originated  in  niisinfonnation*(iW/. 
Mut.ix.iv.Ml).  In  December  1785  Dnndas 
resigned  the  post  of  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates,  and  at  the  anniversaiy  meeting 
on  the  24th  of  that  month  Erskine  was  elected 
in  his  ^ace  by  a  decided  mqority,  in  wite 
of  the  influence  of  the  govemment,  which 
was  exerted  against  him.  In  1796  Knkine, 
who,  though  he  had  always  been  in  favour  of 
reform,  had  hitherto  endeavoured  to  restrain 
the  lealof  the  moreTevolntioBaiynfiinnNtf 
became  greatly  alarmed  at  the  introdnedcm 
of  the*  sedition 'and 'treason 'bills;  and  ata 
public  meeting  held  in  Edinbnr^  on  28  Nov. 
1796  he  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  which, 
whUe  ezjtreesing  horror  at  the  late  outraf^ee 
on  the  kmg,  conidemned  the  bills  as  striking 
'at  the  very  existence  of  the  British  consti- 
tution.* Erskine  had  been  annually  re-elected 
dean  ci  the  &culty  since  1786,  but  in  oonsfr- 
quenoe  of  the  prominent  part  which  he  had 
taken  at  this  meeting  it  was  determined  by 
the  ministerial  party  to  oppose  his  re-election, 
and  at  the  anniversary  meeting  on  12  Jan. 
1796  Robert  Dundas  of  Amiston,  then  lord 
advocate,  was  chosen  dean  by  a  migority  of 
nghiy-&ve,  cmly  thirty-eight  members  voting 
for  Erskine.  unrd  Oocklmmj  in  commentii^ 
on  this  ui^nstifiable  proceeding,  saya:  'TMb 
dismissal  was  perfectly  natural  at  a  time 
when  all  intemperance  was  natural.  But  it 
was  the  Faoultr  of  Advocates  alone  that  suf- 
fered. Erskinehsdlonghononredhisbrethren 
by  his  character  and  reputation,  and  certainly 
he  lost  nothing  by  being  removed  from  the 
official  chair '  {L^fe  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  1862, 
i.  94).  For  many  years  afterwaros  '  The  In- 
dependence of  the  Bar  and  Henry  Erskine ' 
was  a  favourite  toast  among  the  whiga,  and 
at  the  public  dinner  at  Edinbuighj  given  to 
Lord  Erskine  on  21  Feb.  1820,  the  health 
was  drunk  of '  the  remaining  in^viduals  of 
that  virtuous  number  d  uiity-ei^t,  the 
saoall  but  manW  band  of  true  patriote  within 
the  bosom  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  who 
stood  firm  in  the  support  of  the  Hem.  Henry 
Ecaldne  when  he  had  opposed  the  nncon- 
■titutional  and  oppressive  measures  of  the 
ministers  of  the  day.* 


On  the  death  of  Lord  Esbgrove  in  October 
1804  the  offioe  of  lord  clerk  register  was  of- 
fered through  Charles  Hope  to  Erskine,  who, 
however,  declined  it,  refusing  to  separate  his 
fortunes  from  those  of  his  party.  In  the 
early  part  of  1806  the  ministry  of  *  All  the 
Talwits '  was  formed,  Thomas  Kskine  was 
made  lord  ohancellor,  while  his  elder  brother 
Heniycmce  more  beuune  lord  advocate.  At 
a  bye  electim  in  April  he  was  elected  fi» 
the  Haddington  district  of  burghs,  and  to^ 
his  seat  in  parliament  for  the  first  time.  At 
the  general  election  in  I^oTember  1806  he 
wa8  returned  for  the  Dumfries  district  of 
burghs,  but  the  down&U  of  the  ministry  in 
BCarch  1807  deprived  him  of  o£Bce,  and  the 
dissolution  in  the  follow  ing  month  put  an  end 
to  his  parliamentaiy  career.  Though  Lord 
Campbell's  etatemeut  that  Erskine  'never 
opened  his  mouth  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
so  that  the  oft  debated  qneeti<m  how  he  was 
qnalified  to  succeed  tliere  renuuned  unsolved  * 

ia  (deaily  emmeons,  it  does  not  appear  tJiat 
he  took  any  conspicuous  nrt  in  the  debates 
{ParL  Debatet,  vi-ix.)   ^lia  was  ^twbly 

owing  to  the  fact  that  t&e  only  impcvtant 
Scottish  question  which  came  buore  parlia- 
ment at  that  time  was  the  bill  *  for  the  oetter 
regulation  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  Scot- 
land,' which  was  introduced  into  the  lords 
Lord  Qrenville  and  never  reached  the 
House  of  Commons.  Erskine  was  succeeded 
as  lord  advocate  by  Archibald  Campbell-Col- 
quhonn  [q.  v.],  with  whom  he  engaged  in  a 
abaip  cantroveiOT'  on  the  respective  merits 
of  Lord  GienviUe's  and  Lord  Eldon's  biUs 
for  the  reform  of  legal  procedure  (Soots  Mao. 
for  1806,  pp.  70-3, 149-53).  On  2  Nov.  1808 
he  was  appoitttedf  on  the  commissiou  to  int 
quire  into  the  administntaon  (^jnstiee  in 
Scotland  (i^i.i^i|wra,  1800,  vol.  iv.)  Upm 
the  death  of  Robert  Blair  [q.  v.]  in  May  1811 
it  was  expected  that  Erskine  would  have  been 
appointed  president  the  court  of  session, 
but  Charles  Hope,  the  lord  justice  clerk,  who 
was  some  fifteen  years  junior  at  the  bar  to 
Erskine,  eventually  received  the  appointment. 
Though  Erskine's  mind  was  still  dear  and 
active,  his  health  had  alreadv  begun  to  fail 
him.  Being  deprived  of  premrment,  which 
was  justly  bis  due,  he  resolved  to  give  up 
his  practice  at  the  bar,  and  thereupon  re- 
tired to  his  country  house  of  Ammondell 
in  LinliUwowshire.  Here  he  amused  him- 
self with  his  garden  and  his  nolin  until  his 
death  on  8  Oct.  1817,  whoi  he  was  in  the 
seventy-first  year  of  \m  a^e.  He  was  buried 
in  the  lamily  vault  adjoining  Uphall  Church. 
Erskine  was  a  man  of  many  brilliant  gifU. 
Not  tadj  ma  he  wdowed  with  a  bandMBM 
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preflenoe,  a  fascinating  manner,  and  a  spark- 
ung  wit,  Imt  he  was  by  far  most  eloquent 
spMJtor  St  the  Scotch  bar  in  his  time.  Xord 
^NNi^tam  bean  the  ft^loning  remarkable 
testimony  to  £rskine*8  powers  of  advocacy: 
'  If  I  were,'  he  sajs, '  to  name  the  most  con- 
snmmate  e^bition  of  forensic  talent  that  I 
ereir  witnessed,  whether  in  the  skilful  con- 
duet  of  the  aq^ent,  the  fijieity  of  the 
eopioiis  illustrations,  the  cogency  oi  the  rea- 
soning, or  the  dexterous  apraal  to  the  preju- 
dtces  of  the  court,  I  ahomd  without  hesita- 
tion at  onoe  point  to  his  address  (hearing  in 
presence)  on  Haitland's  case ;  and  were  my 
iriand  Lauderdale  alive,  to  hijn  I  should  ap- 

d,  for  he  heard  it  with  me,  and  came  away 
aiing  that  his  brother  Thomas  (Lord 
Erskine)  never  surpassed — nay,  ha  thon^t 
nem  equalled  it'  (A^s  «nd  Timet,  1871, 
LSSl).  «niileLoid  Jefirey,  in  his  araolem 
the  *  Seota  Haniiae  *  (1617,  new  mt.  I S93), 
reoozda  thst  Erskine '  could  not  only  make 
the  most  repulsive  subjects  agreeable,  but 
the  most  abstruse  easy  and  intuligible.  In 
his  profeasion,  indeed,  all  hts  wit  was  argu- 
ment, and  each  of  his  delightful  illustrations 
a  material  step  in  his  reasoning.'  Though 
he  poBseseed  strong  political  opinions,  and 
never  swerved  ftomnis  allegiance  to  the  whig 
party,  he  was  popular  in  all  classes  of  society, 
for  '  nothing,'  says  Lord  Cookbum, '  was  so 
sour  as  not  to  be  sweetened  by  the  glance, 
the  voice,  the  gate^,  the  beauty  of  Henry 
Erskine'  (Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  i.  93).  But 
perhaps  there  is  m>  better  testimony  to  his 
moth  tiian  the  weU>known  atpiy,  to  which 
lefbrence  ia  made  in  the  inscription  on  the 
tablet  lately  affixed  to  his  Inrthplaoe :  '  No 


Erskine,  on  80  March  1772,  married  Ohria- 
tian,  the  o^  <diild  of  George  Fullerton  of 
Broa^tonHaU,near  Edinbu^h,  comptroller 
of  the  customs  at  Leith.  She  died  (m  9  May 
1804,  and  on  7  Jan.  1806  he  married,  secondly, 
Erskine,  vridow  of  James  Tornbull,  advocate, 
and  daiu  ^iter  of  Alexander  M  unro  of  Glas- 
gow. By  his  first  wife  Erskine  had  aaveral 
children,  one  of  whom,  vis.  Heniy  David 
Erskine,  succeeded  as  twelfth  earl  of  Buchan 
on  the  deatii  of  his  unde  in  1829.  There 
were  no  children  by  the  see«ad  marriage. 
The  preemt  Eari  of  Buohaa  is  Erekine's 
ma&aa.  Apor^tof Erskine I^Sir  Henry 
Baehuxn  was  eothibited  in  the  Raebum  coi> 
lection  at  Edinhnrgfa  in  1876  ( Oat.  No.  166), 
and  has  been  engraved  by  James'  Ward  (see 
^ntispiece  to  YssBAvmonCB  Henry  Erskine). 
Sevwal  etcJnngs  of  Erskine  will  be  found  in 
Kay(Nos.S0,58,187,and3S0).  Inan'Ez- 
tempore  in  the  Coortfrf  Sessbn '  Bums  oon^ 


trasta  the  style  of  his  £riend  Erskine  with  that 
of  Hay  Campbell  (Kilmarnock  edit.  1876, 
p.  274).  According  to  Watt,  Erskine  pub- 
lished an  ammymoua^amphletentitied  vBx- 
pedien<»  Beform  m  the  Oovrt  Seaaicoi 
in  Scotland,'  London,  1807,  8vo.  It  con- 
I  sists,  however,  only  of  a  reprint  of  two  earlier 
I  tracts  and  an  introduction.  E^rskine's '  EmiF 
grant,  an  Eclogue  oocasioned  by  the  late  nn- 
i  merous  Eminations  from  the  Highlands  of 
1  Scotland.  ^Written  in  1778,'  attained  great 
popularity,  and  in  1793  was  published  as  a 
ohapbook.  A  copy  of  this  poem  was  reprinted 
in  1879  fbr  private  circulation  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Dunmore-Napier,  one  of  Erskine'i  grand- 
children. Few  men  have  enWed  in  their 
lifetime  a  wider  reputation  eitoer  for  their 
oratory  or  their  wit  than  Ermine,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  r^iretted  diat  naither  have  hia 
apeecfaea  been  preserved  nor  a  oanplete  ooIp 
leotion  of  his  poems  and  witticisms  made. 
Some  of  hia  Tosea  appeared  in  Haria  Bid- 
deli'a  *  Hetrioal  Miscellany,*  the  first  editi<m 
of  which  was  published  in  1803,  and  several 
of  hia  peees  and  many  of  his  witticisms  will 
befoundinfeigusson.  Hie  Faculty  of  AdTo- 
cates  possesses  a  volume  of  manuscripts  con- 
taining '  a  Oolleotion  of  Mr.  Erskine's  Poems, 
transcribed  about  the  yew  1780.  They  con- 
sist of  "  Love  Elegies  dedicated  to  Amanda,' 
1770;  pastoral  eclwues  and  &bles;  "The 
Emigrant,"  a  poem  ^th  a  few  corrections 
in  Hob  hand  or  the  author),  along  with  soma 
epigrams  and  miscellaneous  pieces,  inelttdi^ 
translatums  and  imitations  m  anoent  classi- 
cal writers,  partly  dated  between  the  years 
1760  and  1776.' 

[Fergnssoo's  Henry  Er8kin«(18S2);  Omood's 
Lord  Advocates  of  Scotland  (1889),  ii.  163-74; 
Chamber^B  Biog.  Diet,  of  Eminent  Sootsmea 
0808),  i.  M7-8 ;  Kay's  Original  FOrtraits  aad 
'  Ouicabue  Etohinoa  (1677),  i.  lS4-«;  And»- 
I  son's  Scottish  Nation  (166o),  ii.  184-71;  The 
Oeorgian  Era  (1838),  ii.  542-8 ;  Fostsf'B  Peov 
\  age  (188S),  p.  102 ;  pamphlet  witboot  title  eon- 
,  taining  Uw  resolutions  moved  1^  Erskine  at  tiis 
I  meeting  in  Edinbu]g^  tm  S8  ITov.  1795,  and  tha 
I  oorrespondMioe  eoncemins  the  election  of  the 
:  dean  for  1796  (Reports,  Faculty  ut  Advocates, 
vol.  ii.,  in  Brit.  Mus.);  Notes  and  Queries, 
8rd  ser.  viL  41-2,  x.  9-10,  6*2,  218,  4th  ser. 
iii.  296-7,  6th  ser.  xi.  S69,  6th  ser.  x.  20 ;  Offi- 
cial Betom  of  Usts  of  Munbers  of  Parliament, 
pt.  H.  2S6,  288.]  Q.  F.  B.  B. 

EBSKINE.  JAMES,  aixth  EuL  of  Bv- 
CRkS  (d.  1640),  was  the  eldest  aon  of  Jtrfui, 
second  or  seventh  earl  of  Mar  [q.  v.],  by  his 
second  wife,  Lady  Margaret  Stuart,  daughter 
of  Feme,  duke  of  Lennox.  He  married  Mary 
Douglas,  countess  of  Bnchan,  daughter  and 
heiress  cnT  James,  fifth  earl  of  Bnchaa,  and  aa- 
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Bumed  the  title  ctf  Earl  of  Budun.  Thutitle 
vru  confirmed  to  liimbyaToyaldharter,  dated 
33  Bfarch  1617,  tbe  connteM  leaigninff  her 
rights  in  his  favonrf  and  he  was  allows  the 
possession  and  ezertuse  of  all  honours,  digni- 
ties, andpracedenoe  of  former  earls  of  Bucnan. 
A  decree  of  the  oonrt  of  seesioiu,  36  Svlj 
1626,  restored  to  Buchan  and  his  wife  the 
precedencrowtheearla  of  EgUnton,  Mont- 
rose, Oassuis,  Caithness,  and  Gwncum,  which 
had  been  claimed  by  them,  and  granted  by 
a  former  decree  in  1606.  On  the  accession  of 
Charles  I,  Buchan  became  one  of  the  lorda  of 
the  bedchamber.  He  lived  chiefly  in  London, 
where  he  died  in  1640.  He  was  buried  at 
Au(dtterhou8e,  Forfarshire.  His  wife  died 
befiwe  him  in  1628.  I^toy  left  six  children, 
two  sons,  James,  who  suoceeded  to  the  title, 
and  John,  and  four  daughters. 

[Douglas  and  Wood's  Peerage  of  SootlandJ 

A.  y. 

EBSEINE,  JAMES,  Lord  Qr^qb 
(1679-1754),  judge,  second  son  of  Charles, 
tenth  earl  of  Mar,  by  Lady  Mary  Maole,  eldest 
daughter  of  George,  second  earl  of  Panmure, 
was  bom  in  1679.  He  was  educated  for  the 
law,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Faculty  ot 
AdTOcates  on  28  July  1705.  His  advance- 
ment was  very  rapid.  On  18  Oct.  1700  he  waa 
appointed  to  the  bench  in  succession  to  Sir 
Anihibald  Hope  of  fiankaUor^  and  took  hia 
aeat  18  March  1707,  On6  June  of  the  same 
^ear  he  auooeedad  Lord  OroeeriA  as  a  lord  of 
justiciary,  and  on  37  July  1710ncame,  with 
the  title  of  Lord  Orange,  lord  justice  clerk,  in 
place  of  Lord  Ormistone.  *  This  is  a  fruit,' 
says  Wodrow,  *  of  Mar's  voting  for  Dr.  Sache- 
verell  *  (see  too  Oantara  State  Papers,  787). 
Though  professing  rigid  piety  and  strict  pres- 
b^rtenanprindples  and  loyalty  to  the  Hanove- 
rian succession,  he  kept  up  a  connection,  as 
dose  as  it  was  obscure,  with  the  oppositeparty, 
and  especially  with  his  brother  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  and  was  employed  by  Mm  to  draw  up  the 
address  from  the  nighland  chiefs  to  George  I, 
which  was  presented  to  the  kingonhisland- 
ina,  and  was  rejected  by  him.  In  the  re- 
bellion of  171S,  however.  Grange  took  no 
part.  He  waa  held  in  huh  favour  by  the 
stricter  mealqrteriana,  took  an  active  share 
in  the  amun  of  the  general  assembly,  and  ia 
sud  to  luve  found  a  peculiar  pleastore  in 
undertaking  any  act  d  ri^pur  or  inquisition 
in  church  government  which  required  to  be 
performed.  He  waa  in  particular  staunch  in 
the  assertion  of  the  utmost  freedom  of  minia- 
ters  and  presbyteries  from  the  control  either 
of  lay  patrons  or  the  government.  Thus  in 
1713  he  the  lord  treasurer  not  to  pro- 
aecttte  feousanta  who  refused  to  obeerre  the 


thank^ving,  and  wlien  the  qnertion  of  pre- 
sentations arose  in  the  East  Galder  case,  he 
advised  the  ministers  to  evade  the  Patnm^e 
Act,  by  agreeing  among  themselves  'to  die- 
courage  and  bear  down  all  persons  who  ao- 
oepted  presentations,*  so  as  to  cause  the  pre- 
sentation  to  pass  by  lapse  of  time  from  the 
patron  to  the  prosbyte^.  In  17S1  he  pui^ed 
his  opposition  luainst  neritors,  as  heritors, 
being  electors  of  a  minister, '  and  to  lodge 
all  in  the  hands  of  the  christian  people  and 
communicants'  so  far  as  to  be  accused  of 
causing  schism  in  the  chuich.  His  piety 
manifested  itself  in  various  ways.  He  was 
intimate  with  and  much  esteemed  by  Wod- 
row, who  reckons  him  '  among  the  greatest 
men  in  this  time,  and  would  fain  Iuim  the 
calumnies  oast  on  him  are  very  groundkaa,' 
At  onetimehe  iHccmonnds  fordiaousuoii,and 
to  pass  the  time,  the  questiMi '  wherein  the 
Bpirita  proper  work  upon  the  soul  did  lye ; ' 
at  another  ne  laments  Lord  Townsend's  with- 
drawal from  public  life,  *  for  he  was  the  only 
one  at  court  that  had  bot  real  concern  about 
the  interests  of  religion;*  and  his  casual  talk 
with  a  barber's  lad  who  was  shaving  him  so 
moved  the  boy  that  it  led  to  his  conversion. 
And  yet  this  juous  judge  did  not  escape  the 
abuse  of  his  contemporaries  as  a  jesuit  and  a 
Jacolute,  a  profligate  and  a  pretender  to  reli- 
gion, and  is  thus  waiacterised  by  the  historian 
of  his  eomitiy. 

His  treatment  (tfhia  wife  throwa  some  light 
on  his  chaneter.  8hewaaBaehfliIChiesly,a 
daughter  of  that  ClueBly  of  Dairy  who  mat- 
dered  the  lord  president  of  the  court  of  sessioK 
in  the  streets  of  Edinbu^h  in  1689  (see  Ar- 
chesologia  Scotica,  iv.  15).  Grange  had  first 
debanched  her  and  married  her  under  com- 
pulsion. Proud,  violent,  and  jealous  like  her 
umily,  she  was  also  a  drunkard,  and  at  times 
an  imbecile.  Grange  was  constantly  absent 
from  her  in  England )  she  suspected  him,  pro- 
bably not  without  cause,  of  infidelity,  and  set 
^iea  about  him.  Her  conduct  was  an  open 
scandal,  and  Grange  was  much  pitied  by  nis 
friends.  The  story  on  their  mde  is  that  she 
accused  him  of  trea8on,stole  his  letters  to  sup- 
port the  baseless  charge,  attonpted  hialife,  se- 
parated from  him,  and  forced  a  maintenance 
firomhimunderpreesure  of  legal  process.  Her 
misconduct  lasted  at  least  from  1730 to  1782. 
and  Grange  had  other  family  troubles.  His 
sister-in-Uw,  Lady  Mar,  waa  also,  it  appeared, 
at  times  insane,  and  he  endeavoured  m  April 
1731,  under  some  form  of  law,  to  carry  her 
off  from  England  to  Scotland  '  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  her  family,'  but  was  thwarted  by 
her  si^ar,  Lady  Mary  Wtvtl^  Montagu,  with 
a  warrant  from  the  king's  bench.  La^  Mar 
remained  in  I^y  MaTy*s  custody  for  some 
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TMTS.  '  Hia  health,' writes  Wodrow  in  1731, 
'is  much  broken  this  winter  and  spring.*  But 
in  17S3  these  scandals  and  hia  wife's  existence 
came  to  an  end,  and  he  publicly  celebrated  her 
funeral.  NeverthelesB  sue  was  alive  till  1746, 
anda  prisonerbeyond  the  ken  offirienda  till  her 
death.  She  lodged  with  a  highland  woman,  a 
Maclean,  in  Edmburgh.  One  winter's  night, 
when  Lady  Grange  was  on  the  point  of  going 
to  London  (22  Jan.  1732),  this  woman  in- 
troduced some  highlanders  in  Lorat'a  tartan 
into  the  chamber,  who  violently  overpowered 
Ladj  Change,  euried  her  off  in  a  diair  be- 
yond the  walla,  and  thence  on  horseback  to 
Linlithgow,  to  the  house  of  (me  Maoleodjan 
advooata.  Thence  she  was  ta^n  to  Falkirk,  1 
thenoe  to  Fomeise,  where  she  was  concealed  | 
thirteen  weeks  in  a  closet,  and  thenoe  1^  j 
Stirlin:^  into  the  highlands,  till,  travelling 
by  night,  and  not  sleeping  in  a  bed  for  weeks 
together,  she  was  brought  in  a  sloop  to  the  ! 
island  of  Hesker.  This  operation  was  acta-  ; 
ally  conducted  by  Aiezander  Foster  of  Cars- 
bonny,  and  a  page  of  Grange's,  Peter  Fraser,  ' 
but  several  highland  chieftains,  Lord  Lovat,  { 
Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  and  Macleod  of 
Muiravondale,  were  privy  to  and  participa- 
tors in  the  affair,  r  or  ten  months  she  was 
kept  in  Heslrar  without  even  tHread^  and 
thmee  was  removed  to  St.  Kilda.  This  was 
her  prison  foe  seven  years.  For  loi^  she 
had  no  attendant  but  one  man,  who  spoke 
little  English.  Then  a  mmister  and  his  wife 
arrived,  who  did  indeed  commit  hei  stxtry  to 
writing,  31  Jan.  1741,  but  were  afraid  odho^ 
wise  to  interfere  in  hex  behalf.  At  length 
the  danghtor  of  a  catechist  conveyed  a  mes- 
sage to  her  Mends  to  the  mainland,  hid  in  a 
clew  of  wool.  They  despatched  a  brig  to  her 
assistance,  and  she  was  thereupon  removed 
by  her  captors  to  Assynt,  Suuierlaudshire, 
and  finally  to  Sk^e,  where  she  died  in  Hay 
1 74G,and  was  buned  at  Dnnvegan,  luTemess- 
shire. 

The  story  ot  Lady  Grange  forcibly  illus- 
trates the  close  soliwity  and  secrecy  of  the 
highland  Jacobites ;  and  though  G^nge's  ac- 
count of  the  matter  was  that  her  insanity 
made  confinement  neeesssry,  it  is  clear  the 
Jacobite  o^snisation  would  not  haTe  been 
employed  in  a  private  quarrel,  or  in  so  rdent-- 
less  a  manner,  unless  Ladj  Orange  had  com 
mand  of  secrets  which  mwht  have  cost  the 
lives  of  others  besides  her  husband. 

Grange  certainly  was  connected  with  the 
Jacobites  at  various  times.  In  1736  the  sus- 
picion against  him  was  strong,  and  in  1727 
he  was  able  to  say  from  personal  knowledge 
that  the  Jacobites  were  weary  of  the  Preten- 
der and  were  turning  towards  the  king.  But 
his  main  policy  was  to  oppose  Walpole.  lie 


was  endeavouring  to  enter  pailiameiit  with 
the  view  of  joining  the  opposition,  when  Wal- 
pole inserted  in  liis  act  regulating  Scotch 
elections  a  clause  excluding  Scot<Si  judges 
from  thd  House  of  Commons.  Grange  at 
once  resigned  his  Judgeship,  and  was  elected 
for  Stirlmgshire  in  1784.  With  Dundas  of 
Amiston  he  was  one  of  the  principal  advisers 
of  the  peers  of  the  opposition  in  1734.  lu 
1736  he  vehemently  opposed  the  abolition  of 
the  statutes  against  witchcraft.  Walpole  is 
said  to  have  declared  that  from  that  moment 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  him.  Though  he 
became  secretary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  his 
hopes  of  the  seciatary^p  for  Scotland  were 
disaMKunted.  For  a  time  he  zetnmed  to 
the  Eoinbuwh  bar,  but  wiAout  aneuas,  and 
having  Uvea  dnring  his  latter  years  in  Lon- 
don died  there  20  Jan.  1754.  He  was  poor 
in  his  latter  years,  and  thero  is  evidence  to 
show  that  he  eventually  married  a  woman 
named  Lyndsay,  a  keeper  of  a  coffee-house  in 
the  Haymarket,  whom  he  had  Img  lived  with 
as  his  mistress.  He  had  fbur  sons,  of  whom 
the  eldest,  Charles  (A.  27  Aug.  1709,  d.  1774), 
was  in  the  army,  and  Jolm,  the  youngest 
(1720-1796),  was  dean  of  Cork,  and  four 
daughters,  of  whom  Mary  (b.  6  July  1714,  d. 
9  May  1772)  married  John,  third  earl  of  Kin- 
tore,  21  Aug.  1729. 

[Burton's  Hist,  of  Scotland,  1689-1748;  Wod- 
rowa  Analecta ;  Lord  Grant's  Lett«rfl  in  Spald- 
ing Ctab  Miscellanies,  voL  iii. ;  W.  M.  Thomas's 
Ifemirir  of  I«dy  H.  WarUsy  Mantagn ;  Wham- 
diflb's  ed.  of  h«r  Woi^v,  1S81 ;  Ommd's  Amis- 
ton  Memoirs ;  Chambers's  Domestic  Annals  of 
Scotland,  iii.  578 ;  Chambets'B  Junmal,  March 
1S46  and  July  1874;  Proceedings  of  Soo.  Scottish 
Antiquaries,  vol.  xi. ;  J.  Maidmeiit's  Diary  of  a 
Seoator  of  the  College  of  Justice,  1843;  Scott's 
Talesof  aOrandfkthor;  Boswell's  Johnson  (Cro- 
ker) ;  Oent.  Mag.  1 754 ;  Scots  Mag.  ISI 7,  p.  333 ; 
Bmnton  and  luug's  College  of  Smiatora,  p.  485 ; 
Douglas's  Scotch  Peerage,  it  219.]    J.  A  H. 

ERSKINE,  Sib  JAMES  ST.  CLAIR, 
second  Euti.  op  RossLSN  (1762-1837),  gene- 
ral, was  tiie  elder  son  of  Lieutenant-^n^al 
Sir  Houy  ErsUne  (d.  1766)  [q.v.},  a  distin- 
guished officer,  who  had  acted  as  d^at^ 
(j^nartermastei^f^eneral  in  the  attaok  on  VO- 
nent  in  1746,  by  Janet,  only  dans^iter  of 
Peter  Weddwbum,  a  Scotch  ibrd  <a  sesniui 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Chesterhall,  and  only 
sister  of  Alexander  Wedderbum,  lord  chan- 
oell(Hrof  England  from  1793  to  1801,  who  was 
created  successively  Lord  Xx)ughbocough  and 
Earl  of  Roaslyn,  with  remain^r  in  deuult 
issue  to  this  nephew,  Sir  Henry  Erskine,  who 
was  the  fifth  baronet  of  Alva,  succeeded  his 
uncle.  General  the  Hon.  James  St.  Clair,  as 
colonel  of  the  1st  regiment,  or  RoyiU  Soots, 
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and  died  on  9  Aug.  1765,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded his  eldest  son,  James  Erskine,  then 
only  three  years  old,  Tvhose  education  and 
career  were  carefully  watched  and  forwarded 
by  his  maternal  uncle,  the  celebrated  Alex- 
ander "WedderbuTn. 

Erskine  was  educated  at  the  EdinbuTgh 
Academr,  and  entered  the  army  as  a  comet 
in  the  let  horse  grenadier  guards,  after- 
wards the  let  liie  guards.  He  was  rapidly 
promoted,  and  became  lieutenant  first  in  the 
38th  r^ment,  and  then  in  the  2nd  dragoons, 
or  Scots  greys,  in  1778,  and  captain  in  the 
19th  li^t  dnffoons  in.  1780j  finm  which  he 
was  transferred  to  the  14th  light  dragoons  in 
1781.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
aide-de-camp  to  the  viceroy  of  Ireland  and 
assistant  adjutant-general  in  that  kingdom, 
and  in  1783ne  was  promoted  major  into  the 
8th  light  dra«oons.  In  1782  hs  had  been 
elected  whig  M.P.  for  Castle  Rising  through 
the  influence  of  his  nncle,  who  h^  become 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  and  been  created  Lord  Loughborough 
m  the  previous  year.  Erskine  exchanged  us 
seat  of  Castle  lUsing  for  Morpeth  in  1784, 
and  soon  made  himself  some  reputation  in 
ih»  Hoose  of  Commons. 

Erskine  was  chosen  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  impeachment  ofWarren  Hasting,  and 
while  Lord  Ix>nghborough  was  intriguing  for 
the  chancellorship  he  voted  against  the 
measuree  of  Pitt.  On  9  June  1789  he  took 
the  name  of  St.  Clair  in  addition  to  his  own, 
on  succeeding,  on  the  death  of  Colonel  Patcr- 
Bon  St,  Clair,  to  the  estates  ofhis  grandmother, 
the  Hon.  Catherine  St.  Glair,  who  had  mar- 
ried Sir  John  Erskine,  third  baronet,  and  in 
1796  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  the  Kirkcaldy 
bn^ha,  a  seat  which  he  held  until  his 
succession  to  the  peeraa«.  On  14  March  1792 
Kskine  was  promoted  ueutenant-c6bnel  into 
the  12th  li^ht  dragoons,  and  in  the  following 
Tear,  in  which  his  uncle  became  lord  chancel* 
lor,  he  abandoned  politics  as  an  active  pursuit 
and  deToted  himself  to  his  profession.  He 
was  first  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  in  that 
year  to  act  as  a^utant^eneral  to  the  army 
under  Sir  Darld  Dundas  before  Toulon,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  at  Toulon,  and  in  the 
subsequent  operations  in  Corsica,  including 
the  captureofCalriandofSan  FiorenzG.  He 
was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  king  and 
promoted  colonel  on  28  May  1795,  and  was 
in  the  following  year  sent  to  Portugal  with 
the  temporary  rank  of  brigadier-general  to 
aetas  acgutant-general  to  lieutenant-general 
tlieHon.SiTCharle8  Stuart  [q.  v.],  command- 
ing the  army  in  that  countir.  He  was  pro- 
moted major-general  on  1  Jan.  1798,  and 
continued  to  serve  under  Sir  Charles  Stuart, 

VOT..  VI. 


to  whom  he  was  second  in  command  at  the 
capture  of  Minorca  in  that  year,  and  whom' 
he  succeeded  as  commander-in-chief  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  returned  to  England  on 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  at  the 
close  of  1799,  and  was  appointed  colonel 
of  the  Sossez  feneible  cavalry,  which  rw- 
meot  was,  however,  reduced  in  1800.  He 
commanded  a  division  in  Scotland  from  No* 
vember  1800  till  December  1801,  when  he 
was  made  colonel  of  the  9th  light  dragoons, 
and  again  from  June  1808  to  1  Jan.  1806, 
when  he  was  promoted  lieutenant-general. 
Two  days  afterwords,  on  3  Jan.  1806,  he 
succeeded  his  uncle,  the  ex-lord  chancellor, 
as  second  Lord  Loughborough  and  second 
Earl  of  Roselyn,  under  special  clauses  in  the' 
patents  conferring  -those  honours  upon  him 
in  1795  and  1801.  On  his  promotion  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Irish  staff,  where  he  com- 
manded the  south-western  district  until  1806, 
when  he  was  sent  on  his  celebrated  special 
mission  to  Lisbon  irith  General  J.  G.  Simcoe. 
The  mission  was  to  rwort  whether  the  Bri- 
tish government  should  actively  asnst  the 
Portuguese  against  Napoleon,  and  the  result 
of  that  report  was  the  despatch  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  to  the  Peninsula.  Roeslyn  was 
unable  to  accept  a  command  there  on  account 
of  his  seniority  to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
though  after  the  death  of  Sir  John  Moore  his 
name  was  mentioned  as  his  possible  successor, 
because  of  his  previous  Imowledge  of  the 
country  in  1796.  He  commanded  a  division 
under  Lord  Cathcart  in  Denmark  in  1807, 
and  under  Lord  Chatham  in  the  Waldieren 
in  1809.  He  commanded  Hie  south-eastern 
district,  with  his  headqnarters  at  Canter- 
bury, from  1812  to  1814,  in  which  year  he 
was  promoted  general,  and  then  he  again 
tumed  his  ^tenUon  to  politics.  He  was  a 
stroitf  tory  of  the  old  school,  and  an  intimate 
iHendof  UwDnkeofWellingbm.  He  acted 
as  whip  to  the  tory  party  in  the  House  of 
Lords  for  many  years,  though  his  sentiments 
in  favour  of  catholic  emancipation  had  been 
known  ever  since  1807.  He  was  largdy 
rewarded  with  honours,  and  was,  amon'g 
other  rewards,  mode  an  extra  G.C.B.  on  the 
accession  of  Geoi^  IV,  and  lord-Heutenant 
of  Fifeshire.  After  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
came  into  ofiice  as  prime  minister,  Rosslyn 
entered  the  cabinet  as  lord  privy  seal,  and 
was  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  He  was 
also  lord  president  of  the  council  in  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  short-lived  cabinet  of  De- 
cember 1834.  He  died  on  18  Jan.  1837,  at 
Dysart  House,  I^lfeshire,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five. 

[Koyal  Military  Calendar;  OeDt.MAg.A|^ 
1837.]  H.M.S. 
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J^QH]K(aiithBAEa»EBaEi»B, 
•  i^ih  ox  Mas.  of  tlie  Enl^iDe 
KgBOt  of  eiootUnd,  was  the 
tlwat  siixvivin?  soq  o£  J(^n,  filth 
.  and  Lady  3}af{ruDt  Camj^beU. 
^uDt  teT  Qif  AxchiJ:^  s^fHifnd 
Thafaciil?  trued  tMrdfiiHentiB  the  fannle 
line  from  Gratney,  eafl  of  Mat  (pucoegflor  of 
tJieOnOciant  Monnaera  of  liar),  ivlio  niH.rHffd 
CtristiaiiaBnieft,  Slater  of  Ucibt^rt  I.  In  tbe 
male  hnarliey  bad  as  la  pr^i^-^Lutor  H«Tit7  de 
Ersldnft  or  Ars'altiuG,  wLo  wns  pruiirlb-tnr  aE 
riui  bfiruuy  ol'  Lliftt  name  in  KHjiifW^Msbin?  /li 
early  as  the  reign  of  Alesamler  11.  Hirt  da- 
BCsndautfSir  ThouiiiaErs.kiiit3,  mcirrlod  JariL't 
K&itb,  groat^Hi^ildaugliti)]'  oi'  Grdiuev,  ecu;! 
uf  Mac;  iNwtr  KHi  of  Biz  Tl^Dmaa 
]£z'«14iief  ^  ^(f^^aath  of  Alexuider  3t«wait, 
^q^  lnm^  psuntoBfl  of  KaCjlifbreiit 
HTltCEUixned  tlie  title, 'but  the  clKim^wi  not 
reoognisaj.  The  fifth  IxirJ  Eretiriis  hntt  a, 
cJiETt^r  in  lOii-'j  constltutiiiff  UiiB  tuptaiji  and 
constaUe  of  the  cast\&  of  bcirlin^.  He  waa 
guwdiac  orJam^V  duim^  hiaminoritT,  and 
nubadqueiitW  of  his  dauglittir  Jla.ry,  aft«r- 
nir&rds  queen  of  Scullnnd.  iSomy  tiiuij  bi^fore 
lufl  deitli  in  he  buJ  aUo  het^n  Wpar  of 
Edinburgh  Oastlc.  The  sixth  Lord  Erskine 
luicl  hew.  edut^ttid  for  the  church,  and  bi>- 
came  proapectivt^  Iit>ir  uncxpuoti^dly  throiif^h 
the  (Itmth  of  two  brolhtr^s,  Afttir  thf  d-^ath  of 
UU  father  the  c^it-tle  of  Rdliibursh  cfljne  into 
th^  h#jid$  of  the  Dukti  of  CbatL-Lherault;,  but 
Vl^en  iv  ISol  hft  o^ra^d  to  ceco^ea  the 
ngmcy  of  tba  ^umu  donra^T,  the  charge  of 
|t  ^rsf  RiVfn  to  the  aixth,  I^rd  Erskliie  until 
0ia  dun  should  demit  hla  frutboritji  to  th$ 
narlfjunent  (CaL^i^u^tooDi  JSuttory,  L  ilS2^ 
liAviug  h^eu  lieine,  the  cuBtody  of  the 
cwtlfi  Was  committed  by  the  pBrlia.ment  to 
Erakinei  with  proTLHion  that  he  should  de- 
liver it  up  to  none  except  -vritb  the  consent 
ef  tjia  estates,  the  proviso  Ijeing'  addi^d  to 
ffUfljd  BgaLnit  tbe  po^sibtHtj  of  its  t'alliug 
into  thehandfl  of  the  French-  At  tliie  time 
Erskire  hoA  nut  Ijecorne  s.  supp-irt^r  of  the 
r*"ii'orni(''l  Joct-riucs,  and  rilt]n>ii;j'li  h'"-  nfriir- 
■»urd^  joiju-d  the  reformed  p"cty,  bia  uiitural 
tfDiptrfimeiit,  HA  well  efi  the  poaition  of  nau- 
trBlLcj  which  aocidantal  drcupuUncn  had 

in^thB  oujaetarofapBfdtaB,  Atoftg  ^th 
"  d  Lome,  afterward^  fifth  eurl  of  AtgyW, 
Lord  Janjes  Stuart,  aftervvards  eati  of 
^Jjniv,  he  etteoded  the  preaching  of  hjuix 
»tCald(^r  in  I.-.-jUiKmoX,  Workg,i.24%KM 
aiso  flifnud  the  loint  lettpr  of  thesis  two 
^(g^da  and  the  Earl  of  Gleticairo  invitinpKiiox. 
in  1557  to  r-tiirn  from  Gen^vu  (C*i.nf:i;ivotiTi, 
L^IQ)-  At  \ho  h-'i^nningof  the  dispute  with 
^iwe^  xt^ifut  in  1569  he,  howevM, 


renod  on  herbahalf  towevnttiufnwi^ 
of  Perth  (Kjeox,  JForka,  1.  wtaiA  nevwi 
tbeleu  took  place  on  20  June,  qaid  aiaH!^ 

quently  he  appeared  on  her  btfhalf  *t 

confwence  At  Frestoii  {ib.  339).  Id  »U 
it  is  evident  that  his  chief  motive  ww  ta  pr&- 
TBDt  thfl  miseries  of  civil  war.  For  himaelf 
hf>  recognised  that  he  was  boiinJ  to  maintain 
11.  dirict  ayutrality.  He  then-furo  piTmitted 
the  French  troopa  of  tha  que^n  io  unUr  tba 
cit7,a  prowodiag  whicli  SQiuni^h  iliscournged 
the  lords  of  the  cougrej^Qlinii  thtil  oji  24  July 
thev  aip-iied  a  Iruce.  Kri().»:  wtLita  on  SriAuj. 
to  Cccifta  thjtt  the  queen  duwager  'has  cor- 
nipti^d  (as  18  suspected)  Lord  Srakinet  captaia 
of  the  castlcj  and  hoi^s  to  receiTe  it'  (atatt 
Papert,  For.  Ser.  1558-9,  entry  1234)^  hut 
the  auspicion  proved  entln-'.ly  grqundleoS*  Ott 

Sept,  th(3  lords  sent  him  a  l(?tter  warning 
iam  against  permit  tin^  tbo  qUbijn  rt^gent  to 
fortify  Leiih  (Kjsqj,  I.  415-7),  hut  hfli  paid 
no  head  to  the  communication.  At  laat  lu 
toidtheoi  plainly  that  he  could  promiae  them 
no  MendHnip,  but  miist  neede  declBxe  hun- 
eolf  frieiid  to  tlio-'^e  that  were  able  to  support; 
and  defend  hiiu(CALiJi:lnvijiJl],i.."i.jii),  whi.Tt?- 
Ujion  on  5  Xiji.  tlit-y  n.-stilvt'd  t^j  evacuultf 
thi.' city  (iiid  rL'iLn-  lo  SlLrli]ii;,  At  thL'  Wllutt 
time  he  ai'sjm=  to  \mw  ^^ii  t'ti  tlintu  to  fiiiJer- 
etfliidtbat  hi.'?  aynipritJii!-;  v:<:Tk  I'litir-ily  ivlrb 
tht'tn  in  iSit  Atrugj^dfe  with  thfi  i^uijt^ii  regent 
(Si,.l]pr  ID  Cecil,  8  Nov.  1669,  CaL  ^'taM 
l\>r.  &jr.  IBOe-eO,  entry  311).  Sub- 
B^u^ntly  he  declBxed  that  he  would  kaep 
the  eaatlB  ttU  dtacharg^  by  pftrli&iueat 
(Sadler  to  CecU,  5  Pec  ir>5a»(fl.  388^  M 
regueflted  the  lords  to  aid  hiu  i£  nee^ 
At  the  bpeciol  rftqaeat  of  tha  queen  r^rentiba 
oo&Ktited,  on,  the  i^prouh  of  the  Engtinfai 
army,  to  recaiva  her  into  the  casthi  (Cm.oeti- 
wooc,  i.  682),  but  this  waa  avowedly  a  mere 
act  01  coiiTteay,  and  also  enribled  him  t-i  in- 
tervftneiEQrej-'irccti-iiinv  In  the  cause  ofpeaec^ 
for,  as  C^ldLTVvood  ronituliSi  'he had  both  hep 
and  tilt!  oaatle  at  command'  (li.) 

According  to  Ktioi,  Mar  waa  the  'chit;f 
^HHt  Tcan  that  bad  professed  Cliri^t  Jesus' 
who  refuaed  to  subscribe  the  '  Boole  of  Dl»- 
fflplina'  in  1G60  ( fTorif,  ii  12d).  At  hia 
Uck  of  BidoUT  Knox  prqfeaaea  to  feel  no  eur- 
pnse,*farbeBydiBthat1i0  hfH  a  vemo' JeA* 
bell  to  Im  w^f&f  yf  the  ponwi,  tha  atiiwtt^ 

tbe  mini^teno  of  the  luu  hod  ^"^^ 

his  kechine  wold  Uch  two  puttia  and  nfffxk 
of.  thiit  whiche  he  injoaUie  now  poasimw 
(ikj  TKa  lady  to  whom  this  iifiBtMwfw 
epithet  was  applied  by  Knox  was  AnnuDella 
Aturray,  dat^ter  q(  Sir  "Wllliiun  Murc&y 
of  TuCibonllne,  and  vf  Cjitheriue,  daughter 
of  Sir  Duncflii  C;iitijil)h'll  iif  <jh:!nlln'liy.  Sh^ 

hod  tka  reputatiou  of  being  avoxicioua  (LuBp 
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Texbistui^s  '  AdmoniUm  to  my  Lord  Mar, 
"Bemntt* yMiBhei'mAnoUntStxitiish  Potma, 
1786),  and  subsequontly  was  for  a  time  ooo 
of  (Lq  apecial  friends  of  Queen  Haxy,  a  fact 
irbieh  aufficiantly  explains  Knox's  h&nh  com- 
parison. On  the  return  of  Queen  Marj  in 
1661  Erekine  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  privy  counciL  He  received  also  a  grant 
of  sereral  church  lands,  but  his  claims  to  the 
earldom  of  Mar  were  at  first  disregarded, 
and  the  title  was  bestowed  on  Lord  Jamea 
Stuart.  Although  Erskine  farouied  Elizas- 
beth's  proposal  for  a  marriage  between  Queen 
Ua^  and  Leicester  (Randolph  to  Cecil, 
91  Pee.  1664,  in  Kbitk,  Mittmy,  a.  W0\ 
be,  on  becoinii^  awwe  of  the  awtiments  of 
Marjr,  cordially  tu|norted  the  mainage  with 
Parnley.  In  this  ne  was  probably  influ- 
enced by  his  wife,  who  was  now  frequently 
in  Mary  a  company  {Miscellaneous  Papers  r&- 
iqtinjf  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Maitlaud  Club, 
i.  136),  and  waa  no  doubt  anxioa4  to  obtain 
far  her  husband  the  earldom  of  Mar.  Both 
Lord  and  Lady  Erskine  were  present  with 
the  queen  in  the  journey  &om  Purth  to  Cal- 
lendar,  near  Falkirk,  when  it  w(ks  rumoured 
that  Argyll  and  Moray  lay  in.  wait  for  her 
in  Fife  in  order  to  prevent  the  marriage, 
I^Dd  Enkine  wrote  a  letter  to  his  nephew 
^  Moray  asking  an  explanation  of  hia  beimf  at 
liochleven,  who  ascribed  it  to  illness  (Ran- 
dolph to  Cecil,  4  July,  in  Kbiih,  ii.  S13-14). 
Altaoogh,  in  deference  to  the  dums  of  £r- 
ekine,  Mary  in  1662  changed  the  earldom 
confixed  on  Lord  James  Stuart  from  that  of 
BCu*  to  that  of  Moray,  it  was  not  till  23  June 
1565  that  Erskica  received  a  patent  granting 
to  him,  his  heirs  and  assignees  the  entire 
earldom  of  Mar,  as  possessed  from  ancient 
times  by  the  Couutess  IsabeL  The  patent 
was  ratified  by  act  of  parliament  on  19  April 
1567.  which  recited  that  it  was  'dispouit  to 
lum  on  the  grouad  that  he  was  *  lauchfullie 
discendit  of  the  ancient  heretouris  of  the  siud 
erledom,  and  had  the  undoubtit  ri^t  thereof 
{Ads  Part.  Scot,  ii.  &19).  On  account  of 
the  right  of  descent  recognised  in  the  patent 
Erskine  and  hie  euoceesors  claimed  to  have 
yrecedenoy  of  all  other  earls  in  Scotland  as 
Msaeeaing  the  moat  ancient  earldom  in  the 
kuigdoni,butin  1875  the  House  of  Lords  de- 
cided in  &vour  of  the  Earl  of  ICelUe  that  the 
old  earldom  of  Mar  had  become  extinct  before 
it«  revival  in  1565,  and  that  the  earldom  then 
conferred  on  Erskine  was  a  creatk>n  and  not 
a  restitution  or  rec<^ition  of  well-founded 
cluma.  The  justice  of  the  decision  has  been 
muoh  questioned  by  Scotch  lawyers  and  ge- 
fealogists  (the  caae  as  t^ainst  the  Earl  of 
Kellie  ie  exhaustively  set  forth  in'  the  Earl 
of  Crawford's  *  Earldoqi  of  ^ar  in  ^lushiue 


and  Shade*),  and  haa  been  practically  re- 
Torsed  by  the  act  of  parlian^ant  (0  Augi. 
1886).  The  newly  recognised  Earl  of  Mav 
was  present  at  the  marrisge  of  Mary  and 
Damley,  and  be  aBsieted  in  the  suppoessicat 
of  Moray's  rebellion,  accompanying  the  king, 
who  led  the  battle  {Rsy.  Privy  Comviil  of  Scot, 
IS79).  On  18  July  1566  he  received  a  charter 
from  Queen  Mary  and  King  Henry  confirQ^- 
tu^  his  captaincv  or  custody  of  the  castle  of 
Stirling,  with  the  parks,  gardens.  Sea.  The 
accoucoemeut  of  the  queen  had  taken  pUic^ 
in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  w:a« 
■till  keeper,  and  after  her  recovery  ahe  wept 
for  change  of  air,  accompanied  by.  him  and 
tiie  EarVof  Moray,  to  hu  caatle  neu  Allpa 
(HouorsHU),  Chrmuete). 
^  Mar  was  absolutely  free  from  any  oonneo- 
tion  with  the  murder  either  of  Rizzio  or  of 
Damley.  While  lying  ill  at  Stirling  shortly 
before  tiie  trial  of  Bothwell  for  the  latter 
murder,  he  consented  that  his  friends  should 
deliver  up  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  to  Both- 
well  (CA.LDBBW00D,  11  S48).  Colderwood 
asserts  that  the  castle  should  not  have  been 
given  up  without  the  consent  of  the  estates, 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  presence  of  Mary  19 
Scotland  entirely  altered  the  conditions  on 
which  it  was  held  by  Mar.  For  delivering 
it  up  he  received  an  exoneration  from  the 
queen  and  privy  council  19  March  1566-7, 
and  this  was  confirmed  1^  parliament  on 
16  ApriL  On  the  19Ui  be  was  confirmed 
his  captunship  of  the  castle  of  Stirling,  tlie 
arrangement  having  been  previously  Eigreed 
to  that  he  should  he  there  entrusted  with 
the  guardianship  of  the  young  prince.  After 
Bothwell  had  got  the  lords— not,  howevef, 
including  Mar,  who  was  not  asked — to  aian 
the  bond  in  favour  of  his  marriage  with  the 
queen,  Mary,  on  26  April,  paid  a  visit  to 
the  young  prince  at  Stirling;  but  Mar,  sus^ 
pectin^  that  she  intended  if  possible  to  carry 
him  with  her  to  Edinbui^fn,  would  permit 
no  one  to  enter  the  royal  apartments  along 
with  her  except  two  of  her  ladies  {ib.  ii.  866; 
Drury  to  Cecil,  27  April  1567).  After  the 
mamage  Bothwell  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
get  the  prince  delivered  into  his  hand&  '  hot 
my  lord  of  Mar,*  says  Sir  James  Melville, 
*  wha  was  a  trew  nobleman,  wuld  not  delyuer 
him  out  of  his  custody,  alleging  that  he  culd 
not  without  consent  of  the  thre  eetaitis'fJfe- 
moirs,  179).  •  Mar  applied  to  Sir  Jam^  Mel- 
ville to  aseist  him  by  his  counsel  or  in  any 
other  way  he  could,  who  thereupon  prevailed 
upon  Sir  James  Balfour  to  retain  tKe  castle 
of  Edinburgh  in  hia  hands  and  not  deliver 
it  up.  to  Bothwell  {ib.  180).  ^o  gain  time 
Mar  at  last  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  prince^ 
on  conditioii  that  an  '  honest,  resppnsible 
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iiobleman'weremaclecaptainof  the  castle  of 
Edinbutvh  to  whom  he  mi^ht  be  entrusted 
181).  Frevioua  to  this,  however,  the 
nobles,  convened  aecretly  at  Stirling,  had 
rigned  the  bond  fbr  the  prince's  protection, 
and  soon  afterwards  they  announced  their 
purpose  to  be  revenged  on  Bothwell  as  the 
chief  author  of  the  king's  murder.  Thus  the 
incorruptible  integrity  of  Mar  proved  the 
turning-point  in  the  fate  of  Bothwell  and 
the  queen.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  forces  of  the  insu^nts,  was  present  at 
the  surrender  of  Mary  at  Carberrie  Hill  on 
14  June  1667,  and  on  the  16th  signed  the 
order  for  her  commitment  to  Loclileven  Castle. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  council  to  whom  on 
24  July  she  demitted  the  goTcmment.  On 
the  S9th  the  young  prince  was  crowned  at 
Stirling,  Bfar  carrying  him  in  his  arms  in  the 
procession  ftom  the  church  to  his  chamber  in 
the  castle.  Thn^imorton,  at  the  instance  of 
Elisabeth,  endeavoured  to  get  Mar  to  inter- 
fere on  behalf  of  Mary;  but  although  Mar 
expressed  his  desire  to  do  what  he  could  for 
her  hy  way  of  persuasion,  he  told  him :  *  To 
save  her  life  by  endangering  her  son  or  his 
estate,  or  by  betraying  my  marrows,  I  will 
never  do  it,  my  lonl  ambassador,  for  all  the 
gowd  in  the  world '  (Throgmorton  to  Leices- 
ter, 9  Aug.  1507).  On  the  escape  of  Queen 
Mary  he  sent  a  supply  of  men  from  Stirling 
to  the  regent,  and  he  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Langside,  13  May  1568  (Caldeewood, 
ii.  416).  "When  the  regent  Moray  was  mur- 
dered he  wrote  to  Elizabeth  iniorming  her 
of  the  danger  that  had  thus  arisen  to  the 
young  kingof  Scotland,  and  craving  her  assis- 
tance ( Cal  State  Papert,  For.  Ser.  1669-71, 
entry  647).  He  was  one  of  the  noblemen 
who  bore  the  regent's  body  at  his  funeral, 
and  shortly  afterwards  it  was  reported  that 
*  he  bad  fallen  side  with  sorrow  taWn  for  the 
Wgonfs  death*  entry  077).  On  28  April 
an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Hamiltons  to 
surprise  him  at  Avonbridge,  on  his  way  to 
Edinburfi^  with  a  thousand  men,  but  having 
learned  their  intention  he  crossed  the  river 
two  miles  above,  and  joined  the  Earl  of  Mor- 
ton, who  was  also  on  the  march  to  Edinburgh 
with  a  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse 
(BunrATTKE,  MemoriaU,  88 ;  Hebkibs,  Me- 
moira,  126).  When  the  king's  par^  were 
surprised  at  Stirling  on  8  Sept.  1671,  and 
a  number  of  them  taken  pntoners,  Mar, 
Inr  plantuig  a  party  in  an  unfinished  man- 
sion of  his  own — still  standing  at  the  head 
of  the  Broad  Street,  Stirling,  and  known  as 
Mar's  work— and  caning  fire  on  the  in- 
truders, drove  them  irom  the  market-place 
(BvoHAirur,  Hiat.  of  Scot.)  The  regent  Len- 
nox having  been  killed  in  the  fray,  Mar  was 


by  general  consent  chosen  regent.  On  the 
lOtn  he  came  to  Leith,  where  ne  proetained 
Morton  lientenant-general  of  the  f(»oes(Bur> 
NATTNB,  Memorials,  187).  Morton,  in  ftct^ 
by  bis  overmastering  will,  and  his  close  con- 
nection with  Elizabeth,  was  already  the  real 
governor  of  Scotland,  Mar  beirfg  the  mere 
instrument,  and  occasionally  an  unwilling 
one,  in  carrying  out  Morton's  policy.  After 
consulting  witn  Morton,  Mar  returned  to 
Stirling  to  collect  forces  for  the  siege  of 
Edinburgh  Castle,  which  had  hew  in  the 
hands  of  the  party  of  Mary  since  the  death 
of  the  r^nt  Moray.  On  the  14th  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  he  arrived  at  Edinbuigh  with 
four  thousand  men,  artillery  being  sent  from 
Stirling  by  sea.  "With  this  reinforcement  he 
attempted  to  atorm  the  castle,  and  made  a 
breach  ia  the  walls,  bat  afraid  to  carry  it  by 
assault  retired  nnm  Lnth,  and  advised  Mor* 
ton  to  write  to  Elisabeth  im  assistance.  It 
was  probably  to  gratify  Elizabeth  and  induce 
her  to  comply  with  these  requests  that,  under 
the  auspices  of  Mar,  a  convention  was  held 
at  Jjeitn  in  the  following  January  at  which 
episcopacy  was  established.  Fora  similar  rea- 
son, also.  Mar  unwillingly  consented  that 
Northumberland  should  be  delivered  up  to 
Elizabeth  onpaymentof 2,000/.  to  SirWilllam 
Douglas  [q.  v.]  nominally  for  his  maintenance 
in  Lochleren.  Still  Elizabeth  hesitated  to 
commit  herself,  and  as  she  blamed  him  for 
standing  to  too  hard  terms  with  them  (Eliza- 
beth to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  4  July),  he  at  last, 
'  for  reverence  <^  her  majesty '  (Mar  to  Biu^h- 
ley,  1  Aug.),  agreed  on  SO  July  to  an '  absti- 
nence' for  two  months  (*  Abstinence,'  in- 
printedat  Edinburgh  by  Thomas  Bassandyne, 
reprinted  in  Caldekwood,  Bi$t.  iii.  216-16). 
On  22  Sept.  Mar  came  to  Leith  to  conduct 
negotiations,  but  no  a^freement  was  arrived 
at,  and  after  the  duration  of  the  abstinence 
bad  been  extended  for  eig^t  days,  a  continu- 
ance was  proclaimed  on  8  Oct.  till  6  Dec. 
(ih.  iii.  226).  Mar  had  employed  Sir  James 
Melville  to  sound  the  holders  of  the  castle  as 
to  their  desire  for  peace,  the  words  of  Mar, 
as  quoted  by  Melville,  being  to  show  them 
'not  as  fra  me,  that  ye  vnderstand  that  I 

Ersaue,  albeit  ouer  lait,  how  that  we  ar  aU 
1  opon  the  yce,  and  that  all  gud  Soottis- 
men  wald  fayn  agre  and  satle  the  estait ' 
(Memein,  247).  So  higfa^  satisfied,  appa- 
rently, was  Mar  with  Melville's  report,  tllat 
he  agreed  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  lords  to 
persuade  them  to  come  to  an  agreement. 
*  Meantime,*  adds  Melville,  '  vntill  the  ap- 
ponted  consaill  day  he  past  to  Dalkeito, 
where  he  was  will  traited  and  bMiketed 
with  my  lord  Mortoun '  (ib.  248).  It  was  at 
Dalkeith  that,  on  9  Oct.,  took  place  in  Mor- 
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ton's  bodcliamber  the  remarkable  conference 
between  Morton,  Mar,  and  KillisTrew,  when 
the  latter  made  the  proposal  on  behalf  of 
Elizabeth  for  the  deliTermg'  up  of  Slarr  to 
her  enemies  in  Scotland  with  a  view  to  her 
execution  (Cecil  to  Leicester,  9  Oct.)  Killi- 
grew  reported  that  he  found  the  regent '  more 
eold '  tlun  Morton,  but  that  he  yet  seemed 
'  elad  and  desirous  to  have  it  come  to  pass ' 
(KilligrewtoBurghley,90ct.)  Immediately 
after  the  conference  Mar  retired  to  Stirling, 
and  Killimw  followed  him  there  on  the  16th. 
"Writing  from  Stirling  on  the  19th,  KiUij^rew 
reports:  'I  perceive  the  regent's  first  coldness 
grew  rather  for  want  of  skill  how  to  compass 
so  great  a  matter  than  for  lach  of  good  will 
toexecute  the  same.'  Shortly  after  the  ombas* 
Btdor's  interview  the  regent  was  seized  with 
aviolent  sickness,  of  which  lie  died  on  29  Oct. 
1672.  His  illness  was  attributed  by  many 
to  a  disagreement  with  Morton  in  regard  to 
the  surrender  of  the  castle  (Melville,  Me- 
moirs, 349;  Hittorie  of  Jamea  Sext,  120). 
Being  a  *  man  of  metk  and  hiimayne  nature, 
inclynit  to  all  kyud  of  quyetness  and  mo- 
dcfftie,'  says  the  author  of  the  '  Historie  of 
James  Sext,*  he,  rai  account  of  Morton's  re- 
fmal  to  come  to  terms  with  thoee  in  the 
castle,  '  decreittit  na  Isnger  to  remayne  in 
Edinburgh,  and  tharefore  depatrtil  to  Ster- 
ling, wbare  for  greif  of  mynd  he  deit.'  Mar 
had  un^ubtedly  deeper  causes  for  agitation, 
if  not  grief,  than  was  suspected  by  those  out- 
side the  secret  conference. 

Mar,  in  his  difficult  position  as  keeper  of 
the  young  king,  succeeded  in  winning  the ' 
respect  of  both  parties.  The  fact  that  his  ' 
abilities  were  not  of  the  highest  order  rather  j 
fitted  him  than  otherwise  for  this  position,  j 
As  regent  he  was,  however,  merely  the  tool ' 
of  Morton ;  for  though  actuated  always  in  the 
discharge  of  his  public  duties  by  a  high  sense 
of  honour,  he  had  neither  the  force  of  cha- 
neter  nor  the  power  of  initiative  to  enable 
htm  to  carry  out  an  independent  policy  in 
diffiealt  drcomBtuices.  His  wife,  AnnalwUa 
Murray,  described  by  Knox  as  a  *  very  Jesa- 
belI,'on  her  husband's  death  remained  along 
with  Alexander  Erskine  in  charge  of  the 
young  king.  She  was,  says  Sir  James  Mel- 
ville, '  wyse  and  schairp,  and  held  the  king 
in  gret  aw'  (Memoirt,  262),  King  James 
was  so  sensible  of  the  services  she  had  ren- 
dered him  that  he  placed  the  young  Prince 
Heniy  under  her  charge  (BfBCH ,  L\fe  of  Prince 
Henryj  llj.  In  1599  she  is  described  as 
'  haveng  hir  body  waist  and  extenuatit  by 
hir  former  service'  {^Beg.  Privy  Council  Scot. 
tL  18),  but  she  suTTived  at  least  to  1602  (tfr. 
727).  Th^  had  one  son,  John  [q.  v.],  who 
tuccwdtMl  (0  the  earldom,  and  a  daughter, 


Mary,  who  became  Countess  of  Angus.  Mar's 
will  is  printed  in '  Notes  and  Queries/ 4th  ser. 

vUi.  321-4. 

[Reg.  Privy  Conncil  of  Scotland ;  State  Papers 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  Reports  of  Hist. 
MSS.  CommiEsion, ii. iii.  and  v.,  passim;  Knox's 
Works;  Calderwood's  Hist,  of  tho  Kirk  of 
Scotland;  Keith's  Hist,  of  Scotland;  Spotis- 
wood's  Hist  of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  Sir 
James  MelriUs's  MemtMis ;  Bicbanl  Bsnna^oe's 
Helnorials ;  HisL  of  James  Sext ;  Herriss's  Hist, 
of  the  Reign  of  Marie ;  Sadler  State  Papers ; 
Storensoo's  Illustratioos  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Mury ;  Biichunau's  Hiat.  of  Scotland  ;  Douglas's 
Scottish  Peenice  (Wood),  ii,  211-12  ;  the  Earl 
of  CrHTrford's  Eiirldom  of  Mnr  in  Sunshine  and 
Shade,  2  rols.  1832;  the  histories  of  Tytler, 
Hill  Burton,  and  Froudo.]  T.  F.  H. 

EBSKINE,  JOHN  (1509-1691),  of  Dun, 
Scottish  reformer,  was  descended  from  a 
branch  of  the  family  of  Erskine  of  Erskine, 
afterwards  earls  of  Mar,  the  earliest  of  the 
Dun  branch  being  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  who 
had  a  charter  of  that  barony  from  llo- 
bert  II,  dated  8  Nov.  1376.  The  reformer 
was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Erskine,  fifth  laird  of 
Dun,  by  his  wife,  Margaret  Buthven,  countess 
dowager  of  Buchan,  and  was  bom  in  1509. 
Four  of  his  near  relatives — his  grandfather, 
father,  granduncle,  and  uncle — were  slain  at 
Flodden  in  1513.  The  wills  and  inventories 
of  the  grandfather  and  father  ('  Dun  Papezs' 
in  Spalding  Club  Mitcellany,  iv.  10-10)  prove 
that  the  family  was  exceptionally  wealthy. 
His  uncle.  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  of  Brechin,  se- 
cretary to  James  V,  now  became  his  guardian, 
aud  was  specially  careful  to  give  him  a  good 
education.  Bowick,  in  his  'Life  of  John 
Erskine/st-ates  that  he  waseducated  at  King's 
College,  Aberdeen.  M'Crie,  in  his  '  Life  of 
Melville,'  wrongly  interpreting  a  passage  in 
James  Melville's  '  Diary ,^  states  that  Bicbard 
Melville,  eldest  brother  of  Andrew  MelvlUe, 
in  the  capacity  of  tutor  accompanied  BrskinB 
to  'Wittemberg,  where  they  studied  under 
Mdanchthon ;  but  this  Erskine  is  only  de< 
scribed  as '  ^amn  Erskine,  apperand  of  Dun,' 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  Richard  Melville  was 
more  than  twelve  years  the  junior  of  John 
Erskine,  having  been  bom  in  1523.  In  1530 
or  1631  Erakiue,  probably  accidentally,  was 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  Sir  William  Froster, 
a  priest,  in  the  hell  tower  of  Montrose  (In- 
strument of  Sir  WilliamFroster's  assy  thment, 
5  Feb.  1530-1,  in  Spaldiwj  Club  Miseellany, 
iv.  27-6).  This  may  have  been  the  reason  of 
his  going  abroad,  where  he  is  supposed  to 
have  studied  at  a  university.  On  ms  return 
he  brought  with  him  a  French  goitlman. 
Fetrus  ue  Matsiliers,  whom  he  established 
at  Montrose  to  teach  Greek, '  uocht  heard  of 
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IJefoK*  in  Scotland  (JutEfl  Melyillb,  Diary 
31),  frbtep  which  had  no  inconsiderable  re- 
suUe  in  nastening  the  Reformation.  From 
the  Frenchman  Andrew  MelTille  obtained 
suffidenthnowledgeofthe  language  to  enable 
him  when  he  went  to  St.  Andrews  to  study 
Aristotle  in  the  original, '  c[uhilk  his  maisters 
understood  nocht'  {it.);  in  this  way  also 
Qeoive  WIshart  acquired  tbe  knowled^  of 
Grew  vhicb  enables  him  to  teach  the  week 
NewTofltamdntinMontrose;  andDavIdStrft- 
totm  of  Laurieston,  who  suffered  at  the  stake 
in  lliH,  was  probably  taught  by  the  same 
master,  for  it  was  when  reading  tbe  New 
Testament  with  Erskine  that  he  chanced  on 
the  words  which  made  him  resolve  never  to 
deny  the  truth  '  for  fear  of  death  or  bodily 
pwn'  (Caldbbwood,  Hut.  i.  107). 

Soon  after  his  retam  fhnn  abroad  Erskine 
married  Elizabeth  Lindsay,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Crawford  (Precept  ofSasineby  David, 
earl  of  Crawford,  20  Oct.  16S6,  Spalding  Club 
Miaeellttntf,  iv.  SS&).  In  1637  he,  along  with 
his  Son  John  and  other  relatives,  obtained  a 
llcemee  from  the  king  to  travel  in  France, 
ttalv, '  or  any  uther  beyond  se,'  for  the  space 
of  three  ^«ars  {H.  SO),  and  in  1643  he  ob- 
tained asunilar  license  for  two  years  (ib.  43). 
His  first  wife  died  29  July  1688,  and  his  mar- 
riage to  Barbara  de  Beirle  took  place  poeubly 
when  abroad,  bot  at  any  rate  previous  to  Sep- 
tember 1543.  A  letter  of  Cardinal  Beaton 
to  Etskine,  S5  Oct.  1544  ASS),  asking 
him  to  meet  him  at  St.  Andrews  that  they 
might  journey  together  to  the  meeting  of  the 
estates  at  Edinburgh,  at  which  the  treaties 
with  England  were  annulled,  was  probably 
dictated  by  liis  doubts  as  to  Erskine's  senti- 
ments towaids  these  proposals.  There  is  no 
evidence  whether  Erudne  kept  the  appoint- 
ment; but  as  the  special  fiiend  of  Wishart 
and  otiwr  reformers,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
tbat  he  was  quite  cordial  in  his  support  of 
Beaton.  Bef<«e  Wishart  set  ont  on  nis  fatal 
toomey  to  E^Unburgh  in  the  following  year, 
he  visited  Montrose,  and  it  was '  sore  antinst 
the  jadf[emMit  of  the  laird  of  Dun'  (Kvoz, 
WwktA.lS^  that  he 'entered  inhis  journey.' 
Undoubtedly,  hdvever,  EraMne,  as  me  whole 
dareer  bears  witness,  was  lees  extreme  in  his 
views  than  the  ecclesiastics  among  the  re- 
fermersj  and  less  obnoxious  to  the  catholics, 
while  bis  wealth  and  his  influence  rendered 
it  imprudent  to  interfere  with  him.  When, 
after  the  assassination  of  Beaton  in  1546,  the 
queen  dowager  in  1647  was  deserted  by  many 
tlie  nobility,  who  combined  with  toe  Eng^ 
Keih  agMnst  ner,  Erskine  gave  her  valualue 
support.  In  thecapaeity  of  constable  of  Mont- 
itoae  he  repelled  an  attempt  of  the  English 
to  land  at  tho  town,  and  xeoaved  irom  the 


queen  regent  her  hearty  thanks  for  his '  gude 
service  done  onto  oar  dertest  daughter  your 
Bouerane  and  hir  anctoiyte'  (Spaldinff  ChA 
Miscellany,  iv.  48).  8ome  time  afterwards 
the  occupation  of  the  fort,  or  Constable  Hill, 
of  Montroee  by  the  French  under  Captain 
Beauschattel  caosed  him  some  uneasiness, 
for  on  29  Aug.  1649  the  queen  regent  wrote 
to  assure  him  that  Uiis  was  not  to  be  re-' 
garded  as  in  anyway  sopane^ng  hu  author 
rity  (tft.61). 

Erskine  was  one  of  the  firat  to  attend  the 
private  exhortations  of  Knox  after  his  toMl 
m  Scotland  in  the  autumn  of  1665  OB^voz, 
Works,  i.  346),  It  was  wlule  at  supper  at 
the  laird  of  Dun's  lodgings  that  Knox  per- 
attaded  some  of  his  principal  followers  openly 
todisconntenancethemaS8(tft.949^.  Shtntly 
afterwards  be  brought  Knox  to  his  house  at 
Dun,  where  Knox  remained  a  mouth,  the 
principal  gentry  of  the  district  being  invited 
to  meet  him  (»^.)  The  name  of  I^skine  of 
Dun  stands  fourth  among  the  signatures  to 
the  first  bond  of  the  Scottish  refomMrs,3  Dec 
1567,  inviting  Knox  to  return  from  Geneva 
(ib,  273).  On  the  14th  cf  the  same  month 
he  was  appt^ted  one  of  the  commieu<mfln 
to  witness  the  marriage  of  the  young  queen' 
Mary  with  the  dauphin  of  France,  and  arrange 
its  conditions,  representing,  along  with  James 
Stuart,  afterwards  Earl  oiMoray,  the  views  of 
the  reforming  party  (CuVEBWoot^,  Hiwtory, 
i.  380).  After  his  return  he  was  chosen  an 
elder,  and  along  with  other  zealous  laymen 
b^n  to  address  the  meetings  held  for  prayer 
and  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  (Knot, 
i.  SCO).  When  the  reformed  preachers  were 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  queen  regent 
at  Stirling  on  10  Hay  1669,  few  refdsin^  to 
attend  the  mass,  they  prudently  detenomed 
-to  send  Erskine  of  Dun— described  Knox 
as  a  '  man  most  gentill  of  nature,  and  most 
addict  to  please  hir  in  all  lUngs  not  re> 
pugnant  to  God'-— to  confer  with  ner  on  the 
matter.  On  the  fUth  of  her  apparently  con- 
ciliatory attitude  KrBkine  advised  them  that 
tliey  need  not  appear,  but  when  tiley  &iled 
to  do  so,  she  made  this  an  excnaefor  putting 
them  to  the  horn,  whereupon,  baring  impri- 
sonment, he  withdrew,  uid  came  to  the  ro< 
formers  assembled  at  Per^.  His  representa- 
tion to  them  regarding  what  Knox  calls  her 
'  craft  and  falsehood '  was,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  the  real  cause  of  tbe  outbreak 
of  indignation  among  the  multitude,  which 
found  vent  in  the  destnictioa  of  the  moaaa* 
teriee  d  the  tavtn.  Subsequently  he  was  one 
of  the  principals  in  the  n^tiationa  nHhieb 
led  to  a  cessation  of  hestiltries.  WhM  tli4 
qneen  regent  soon  afterwotdshroke  her  agree- 
ment with  them,  ha  attended  the  mooning  of 
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tiie  leading  teformeni  Bmnmoned  for  4  Jnne 
at  St.  Andrews  to  'concurrd  in  the  work  of 
the  refonnation.*  He  also  signed  the  act  of 
23  Oct  1609  suspending  her  from  the  re- 
gencj*,  and  he  BubscribecTthe  instructionB  to 
the  oommissio&ers  that  went  to  Berwick  iii 
FebruazT  1690  to  form  a  contract  with  Eliza- 
beth, &  JidrfbUtming  he  Accepted  an  offic« 
whidi  identined  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
-with  the  reformed  church  of  Scotland  aft 
tompletely  as  if  he  bad  been  an  ecdeeiastie. 
When  the  assembly  decided  to  a]>point  super- 
intendents for  the  different  districts  of  Scot- 
land, it  followed  almost  as  a  matter  of  coured 
lliat  he,  thoogh  a  layman,  ishould  be  appointed 
SQperiutenduit  for  Angus  and  Meama  (tft.  ii. 

'Eirskitte  was  the  only  person  present  at 
Enox's  stormy  interview  with  Queen  Mary. 
Mary,  exasperated  beyond  endurance  by  the 
terse  denunciations  of  Knox,  gave  way  to  a 
paroxysm  of  passion.  Erskine  was  never  ad- 
dicted to  strong  language,  and  probably  re- 
cognised that  Knox  had  blundered  in  his 
diplomacy  as  well  as  violated  good  manners. 
At  any  rate  he  attempted  to  talce  the  sting  out 
of  Knox's  remonstrances  1^  'many  pleasing 
wordis  of  hir  beautie,  of  hir  excellence,  ana 
how  that  all  the  princes  of  Europe  wold  be 
glaldtoaeak  hirfarouris' (t%.ii.S88).  Knox 
unconcernedly  adds  that  the  only  'effect  of 
this  was  to  cturt  oil  on  the  flaming  fire/  but  at 
all  events  it  diverted  her  anger  from  Erskine, 
And  in  all  probability,  but  for  his  considerate 
persuasions  when  he  retnained  with  her  in  the 
cabinet  after  Knox  was  dismissed^  she  would 
have  been  (iontent  with  nothing  less  than 
bringing  the  matter  before  the  lords  of  the 
articlea.  Indeed,  the  compliments  of  the  laird 
of  Dun,  when  Mary's  pride  had  been  so  ruth- 
lessly wounded,  seem  really  to  have  left  a 
vny  fiiTOurable  impression  of  him ;  toe  when 
at  toe  conference  Iwld  with  the  lords  at  Perth 
in  Mar  1066,  in  reference  to  the  marriage 
with  Damle^,  she  expressed  her  willingness 
to  hear  public  preaching  '  out  of  the  mouth 
of  such  as  pleased'  her,  thereby  plunly  in- 
tending to  exclude  Ejiox,  She  mentioned  that 
above  all  others  '  she  would  gladly  hear  the 
superintendent  of  Angus,  for  he  was  a  mild 
and  Bweet-natured  inan,  with  true  honesty 
and  uprightness'  (tS.  468^.  ErsMhe^s  rare 
union  of  steadfastness  to  his  convictions  with 
a  eondliatory  manner  gained  him  at  this 
time  a  peculiar  iiiflbence  among  the  reform- 
ing party.  Many  the  nohllity  of  the  party 
were  not  primarily  Actuated  breeeleuasticu 
olr  eren  reugious  motives,  and  Erskinefeimed 
in  a  gredt  measure  the  bond  of  connection 
hetwwo  them  and  the  'congregation.'  It 
ins  j^haUy  diteAy  on  tliis  account  that, 


though  a  layman,  he  was  elicieen  moiieratot 
of  ih^  f^PTieral  aspemblj  wLii-li  mt*t  at  Edinr 
burgh  2^  Dec.  150-1,  and  of  ttie  (-brce  aAs«m- 
bli  ^  BUCceediuR- tLo  marriaLCi;  of  Mary  with 
D^LJTiliey,  vir,       Dec.  25  Juae  l56f>, 

aiid  Dec,  liiljii.  In  he  was  electea 
a]eo  provost  of  MQiitroso,  After  the  mwder 
of  Camley  he  aided  in  the  coroiwUcfi.  ,of  t£e 
youDg  prince  Jaava  at  ^tirlh^e,  1(9  Ji^  itn?', 
and  along  with  t^^^l  of  Morton  {aoV  the 
oath  on  tne  prittn'sbBhalf  to  maintain  thd 
I^teatant  rell^on  (i».^.li5ff).  In  1569,  ^y 
oomtnand  of  tli*^  general  fteedmbly,  ha  hel4  a 
viBiC&tion  at  Aberdeen^  and  auspetid^  th4 
incipal  and  sgveral  pMfessurs  of  Kimg^A 
'Uc^n  from  their  offices  for  adherents  to 
p(t[M'i y  (C^LPFiiwoaa,  ii.  492).  On  accounti 
of  v.i-rt.'iiii  lei  t'Ts  pmolaitfujd  fcy  tha  nt'^flnt  in 
St.  Aiiiht'TTs  ill  XjivoihIpcc  l-"iri,  dismiflniTig' 
tfci-i  i-()lliK:t(>r-!  of  tlie  rliinl.-'  of  t.he  betiffirifis, 
Er.-li£tiu  futthi^lOtliHTtii  i;  hiw  a  ri.  tiii">tirtnLii<:B 
in  the  form  oT  a  short  di^sertuLion  oa  the  ro- 
^ecTtve  proviocee  of  the  civU  and  ecclesias- 
tical powers  (printed  in  Oambiiwcmid,  iii, 
1C6-62;  BA^^NiutTETB,  Memat^lst,  197-S03± 
and  WoDHOW,  CotlesHonii,  i.  m-4V).  Fori* 
days  later  ha  wrote  blRi.in  reference  to  a  pTi>- 
posed  invention  at  Lcith,  as^scrting  that  ho 
saw  no  reason  why  he  und  others  should, 
attend  a  can  vention  where  theircoiin&fil  woiild 
not  be  Tf^ceived  (Bajtnattkb,  203^  j  Woi^- 
ECf^v,  43  4).  To  rheae  two  lettura  the  regent 
repUi'ri  fyi\  tlipl-'ith  (t'<.T,iiERwooi),  iii.  163-5  ; 
B^>!NATv\F,L'n',-(!;  \\\ i u Ki iW, 44-6)  tu BucH 
a  ci>ru'iIi;Ll',>Ty  tiifiim'T,  timt  Erskino  irns  in- 
diii.c"!  t'l  ii^n  liis  inllu'TiH!  in  Pt't'iiring  flfio 
ar  TulLirjL  C  al"  t!it;sn|K'rii;iteiiili.'rit-<  n.iid  i>tli(.  rB 
al  'til-  <.Piivti[itinn,  which  wna  tinnUy  fixed 
at  L'  iili  for  1^  JwHt  ^Vmlrriw  iLencris  that 
ErBkiue  agtb^toChe  modj^ed  ibmi  ofM^ 
scopricj  t  hen ^bndticed,  only  under  prot^VW- 
tion  until  better  times ;  but  it  is  plain  fitni^ 
hia  aubsequent  conduct  that  h\a  ohjietitkcS  M 
it  'W'ore  by  no  m^ana  ao  strong  aa  tbass  of  the 
extreme  presbyteriana.  At  the  general  ae- 
seinbly  convened  in  tho  Tolbooth  of  Perth 
on  the  10th  of  tho  following  August  ho 
wiis  hpun  chosen  ■tiiodcrfiCor  (Oaldekwouiv, 
iii.  i;r,M,  niid  his  influpnce  doiihtless  aUhiil  in 
prevf!iii  ^n  o^ien  breach  ht-twcen  tho  Vwo 
parties.  As  a  token  of  his  consent  to  the  in- 
troduction of  episcopacy,  he  intimated  liis 
desire,  after  the  appointment  (tf  a  bishop  to 
St.  Aikdrews^  to  be  relieved  of  his  diktiee  of 
snpeiintend^t  within  that  diooesa,  to  he  fol-* 
lowed  albo  with  tiisir  cessation  within  tin 
diooeee  of  IhlnkMd  as  soon  as  a  UAep  shoiiU 
be  appointed  there  (&>.  iii  278).  The  ile^ 
pdic^,  however,  met  with  so  much  t^ustanc^ 
that  it  was  never  fully  carried  into  effect,  Ond 
Erskine  retained  his  office  of  auperinteriioMii 
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to  within  a  few  years  of  his  death.  In  1678 
he  assisted  in  the  compilation  of  the  '  Second 
Book  of  Discipline/ and  was  sppointed  mode- 
lator  at  the  conference  of  commissioners  con- 
Tened  for  this  jturpose  on  22  Bee.  in  s 
chamber  of  Stirbng  Castle  {ib.  iii.  433).  On 
14  May  of  this  year  be  was  commanded  by 
the  king  to  recover  Kedcastle,  near  Arbroath, 
from  JamesGray,8on  of  Lord  Gray,andbisac- 
complices  (&Ni^'ny  Club  Mwxttan^,  iv.  60), 
and  liaTing  done  bo  to  the  satisfkction  of  iba 
king,  he  was  nliered  of  his  trust  on  1  Sept. 

At  the  parliament  of  the  following  November 
be  was  named  one  of  the  twenty-seven  persons 
constituting  the  king's  council  (ib.  2M).  A 
license  from  tbe  king,  with  consent  of  the 
mivy  council,  dated  25  Feb.  1584,  to  John 
Erskine  to  eat  flesh  during  Lent,  and  as  often 
as  he  pleases  during  the  forbidden  days,  sup- 
plies an  interesting  proof  of  the  survival  of 
catholic  customs  in  Scotland  after  tbe  Re- 
formation. Erskine  gave  his  support  to  the 
claims  made  by  the  king  in  1684  to  exercise 
supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  was 
induced  to  use  hisinfluencetoget  the  ministers 
within  his  district  to  sulMcribe  an  obli^tion 
recognisiiw  the  king's  juriadictioD,  an  inters 
Toition  whose  e&ctiveness  led  Calderwood 
to  assert  that  the  laird  of  Dun  'was  a  pest 
then  to  the  minister*  in  the  north'  (BUtory. 
iv.351). 

SuhtBec[uentIy  Erskine  served  on  various 
commissions  of  the  assembly,  and  he  held 
the  office  of  superintendent  at  least  as  late  as 
1689.  He  died  either  12  March  1591  (Johk- 
BTOHE,  Poema  on  Scottish  Martyrs)  or  17  June 
of  that  Tear  (Obitis  of  the  Lairdis  and  La- 
deia  of  Dune  in  Spaldiny  Club  Miscellany, 
iv.  lixviii).  M'Crie,  in  his  *  Life  of  Melville, 
gives  the  date  21  Oct  1592,but  this  isfounded 
on  mistaking  for  his  own  will  that  of  his  son 
John,  who  died  at  that  date  (id.)  There  is  no 
record  of  any  other  of  his  children.  He  is 
described  by  Buchanan  as  *  homo  doctus,  et 
perindo  pius  et  humanus/  and  by  Spottswood 
as  'abann  of  good  rank,  wise,  learned,  liberal, 
and  of  lunguur  counwe,  who  for  diverse  re- 
semblances nuy  well  be  said  to  have  been 
another  Ambrose.' 

[Bewick's  Life  of  Erskine;  Dnn  Pape  rs  in  the 
Spalding  Chb  MisoelUny,  vol.  iv. ;  Bist.  HSS. 
GoBuiiision,  fiUi  Bop.  pt.  i.  App.  633-44;  Wod- 
lov's  fiic«.  Collections  on  the  Lives  of  Be- 
fmners,  Mutland  Oub  Miscellany,  vol.  i. ;  Be- 
ftiatar  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotlancl,  vol.  iii. ; 
James  Melville's  Diaiy;  Bichanl  Baonatyne's 
Hemoriales;  Diuraal  of  OccurrenU;  Knox's 
Works;  Histories  of  Caldervood,  Spotiswood, 
and  Keith ;  M'Crie's  Lives  of  Knox  »nd  of  Mel* 
ville.]  T.  F.  H. 


EBSEINE,  JOHN,  second  or  seventh 
Eablof  MABiuthe  Erskine  line(l&58-163i), 
lord  high  treasurer  of  Scotland,  only  son  of 
John,  firat  orsixth  earl  of  Mar  fq- v.],  regent  of 
Scotland,  and  Annabella,  daughter  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Murray  ofTullibardine,  was  bom  in  1568. 
He  was  educated  at  Stirling  Castle  in  com- 
pany with  King  James,  who  was  seven  yeara 
his  junior,  under  George  Buchanan.  King 
JamesotU^himfuniliarly'Jockyo'Scltuttis' 
(slates).  On  8  March  1672-8  he  was  served 
heir  of  his  father  *  in  toto  et  integto  comi- 
tatu  de  Mar,'  his  uncle,  Sir  Alexander  Erskine 
of  Gogar,  being  appointed  guardian  of  his 
estate  and  keeper  of  Stirling  Castle  during 
his  minority.  Soon  after  he  came  of  age  he 
was  persuaded  by  the  Earl  of  Morton,  then 
in  forced  retirement  at  Loehleven,  to  assert 
his  claim  to  the  government  of  Stirling  Castle 
and  the  guardianship  of  the  Idng.  Morton 
agreed  to  support  his  claim  on  condition  that 
he  should  permit  Morton  to  resume  his  aa* 
cendency  over  the  king.  He  returned  to 
Stirlmg  Castle,  and  early  on  the  morning  of 
20  April  1578  called  for  the  keys  of  the 
castle,  on  the  pretence  that  he  intended  to 
hunt.  His  uncle,  bringing  the  keys,  was  im- 
mediately seized  1^  the  young  earl's  confe- 
derates and  pushed  uncemnoniously  outside 
the  gates.  Those  of  the  lords  opposed  to 
Morton  who  were  at  Edinbtugh  rode  in  great 
haste  to  Stirling  to  prevent  if  poraible  any 
further  development  of  the  supposed  plot, 
hut  Mar  politely  declined  to  permit  more  than 
one  of  them  to  enter  the  castle  at  one  time. 
They  were  therefore  constrained  to  agree  that 
Mar  should  be  left  in  charge  of  the  king  till 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  he  undertaking 
to  find  four  earls  as  cautioners  for  his  fidelity 
(Calderwood,  Hiat.  iii.  408).  Soon  after- 
wards Morton  obtained  admission  to  tbe 
castle,  and  mode  arrangements  for  the  per- 
petuation of  his  own  influence.  At  a  con- 
vention of  the  noUlity&vourable  to  Morton, 
held  at  Stirling,  it  was  agreed  to  change  the 
nloce of  meeting ot  the  ensuiiwparliament 
from  Edinburgh  to  Stirling.  The  lords  of 
the  '  secret  council '  also  issued  frtim  Stiriing 
on  6  July  a  proclamation  concerning  certain 
sinister  mmours  in  regard  to  thdr  pui||ose8 
in  the  approaclungparliament,and  especially 
a  denial  of  the  rumour  that  the  king  waado- 
tained  at  Stirling  against  his  will  (  ^eg.  Privy 
Council  (^Scotland,  iii.  3-4).  At  the  open- 
ing of  tl^  parliament  on  15  July  Mar  bore 
the  sword,  and  was  nominally  confirmed  in 
his  guardianship  of  tbe  castle  and  the  king, 
but  It  was  agreed  that  four  of  the  new  counol 
should  always  be  in  attendance  on  tbe  king 
(Caldbbwood,  iii.  417).  Hie  l<ffd8  of  tbe 
opposite  faction  then  assembled  a  force  to 
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tnake  good  thsis  demands  that  Morton  should 
retire  to  his  '  own  dwelling-place,'  and  that 
the  king  should  be  delivered  to  Alexander 
Erskme  to  be  kept  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh 
(iS.  410),  but  through  the  interposition  of 
Bowes,  the  English  ambassndor,  an  agree- 
ment iras  arrived  at,  signed  by  the  young 
Kmg  James  on  15  Aug.,  to  the  effect  that 
Mar  should  remun  in  cliarge  of  the  kin^  at 
Stirling,  a  section  of  the  rival  faction  being, 
however,  added  to  the  council  (tb.  425).  On 
6  March  1578-9  it  waa  re-enacted  by  the 
council  that  noneahouldrepairarmedwithin 
the  castleof  Stirling  while  the  king  was  there, 
Mar  being  authorised  to  apprehend  all  such 
peraoDS  Qt^.  Prity  Cauncil  Scot.  m.  105). 
On  the  16th  an  act  was  passed  »onerating 
him  and  his  family  for  their  care  of  the  king 
in  the  past,  and  making  arrangements  for 
attendance  on  the  king  during  excursions 
112-14).   In  April  Mar  gave  a  banquet 
to  the  king  and  nobility  bx  token  of  general 
reconciliation  (^Hittorie  of  James  8ext,  174), 
but  the  effect  of  it  was  sadly  frustrated  by 
the  sudden  death  of  Atholl  after  his  return 
from  the  banquet,  the  general  suspicion  aria- 
ing  that  he  had  died  from  poiwn.    In  view 
of  theapproachingdepartureof  the  king  from 
Stirling  Castle,  Mar,on  8  Aug.  1579,  received 
an  attestation  that  he  and  his  familv  had  in 
all  points  performed  their  duty  in  nis  tute- 
logB  and  in  the  keeping  of  the  castle  (iS.  200). 
With  other  nobles  he  accompanied  the  Idng 
in  his  joumey  from  Stirling  to  Holyrood  on 
39  and  80        (Caldebwood,  iii.  457).  In 
April  1580,  word  having  been  brought  to  the 
king  while  on  a  hunting  expedition  that 
Morton  intended  to  carry  him  to  Dalkeith, 
he  galloped  back  to  Stirling  Castle  (Arring- 
ton  to  Burghley,  4  Anril  1580).  Shortly 
after  his  return  thither  Alar  was  informed  of 
a  plot  of  Lennox,  to  which  Sir  Alexander 
Erskine  was  affirmed  to  be  privy,  to  invade 
the  royal  apartments  and  ccrry  off  the  king 
to  Dumbarton.    The  10th  of  April  was  eaiu 
to  be  the  night  fixed  on,  but  Mar  stationed 
Boldiere  without  and  within  the  roval  apart- 
ments, and  in  the  morning  refused  admittance 
to  the  suspected  nobles  (Arrington  to  Burgh- 
ley, 16  April  1580).     Mar,  having  been 
siQ^KMed  to  be  concerned  in  the  former  plot, 
presented  on  20  April  a  supplication  to  the 
f»}iuunl,  protesting  that  he  nad  never  per- 
aiiadecl  or  pressed  the  king  in  regard  to  re- 
eidence  or  anything  else  beyond  bis  own 
goodwill,  but  had  always  besought  him  to 
follow  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  more 
particularly  that  his  removing  to  Edinburgh 
and  retiring  from  Edinburgh  '  was  by  advice 
of  his  counsale  and  na  instigation  of  the 
earl  or  his.'  To  the  truth  of  this  declaration 


James  testified  'id  the  fkith  and  word  of  k 

king,'  and  it  was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  the 
council  (Beg,  iii.  282).  Mar  remained  true 
to  Morton  in  the  midst  of  the  intrigues  by 
which  his  influence  waa  now  threatened,  and, 
after  Morton's  sudden  apprehension  on  the 
charge  of  being  concerned  in  Bamley's  mur- 
der, assisted  the  Earl  of  Angus  in  arranging 
with  Kandolph,  the  English  ambassador,  a 
plot  a^inst  Lennox.  The  hesitating  atti- 
tude ot  Elizabeth  when  the  time  for  action 
arrived  induced  Mar  to  abandon  it,  and  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  Lennox  (see 
narrative  of  Randolph's  negotiation  in  Scot- 
land, printed  in  appendix  to  Tytlgb's  Hist, 
of  Scot.')  On  this  account,  as  well  as  probably 
also  from  the  respect  entertained  ibr  him  by 
the  king,  he  escaped  the  sentence  of  forfeiture 
passed  against  the  other  nobles  who  had  sup- 
ported Morton,  but  nevertheless  Lennox  re- 
fused any  alliance  with  him,  and  he  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  counsels  of  the  king.  In 
August  1582  a  rumour,  whether  true  or  false, 
arose  that  Lennox  intended  to  commit  to  ward 
Mar  and  other  protestant  lords,  and  '  also  af- 
terwards to  hasten  the  death  of  the  principals 
of  them,  on  the  charge  of  a  conspiracy  against 
theking  and  hlmselr  (Bowes  to  Walsingham, 
15  Aug.  1582,  in  Bowes,  Correspondence,  177). 
The  rumour  hastened  if  it  did  not  occasion 
the  execution  of  the  conspiracy.  By  the 'raid 
of  Buthven'  on  16  Aug.  Mar,  Gowrie,  and 
others,  either  through  force  or  persuasion, 
brought  the  king  m)m  Perth  to  Buthven 
Castfo,  and  removed  him  from  the  influence 
of  Lennox  and  Arran.  Learning  that  Arran, 
who  was  at  Kinneil,  intended  to  attempt 
the  rescue  of  the  king,  Mar,  with  sixty  horse, 
set  out  to  intercept  him  at  Kinross  (Mot- 
bib,  Memoirs,  87 ;  Caldbbwood,  iii.  637). 
Arran  sent  the  bulk  of  his  men  under  the 
command  of  his  brother,  Colonel  AVilliam 
Stewart,  and  with  the  utmost  haste,  accom- 
panied by  only  two  attendants,  proceeded  by 
a  near  route  to  Ruthven,  but  his  followers 
were  attacked  from  an  ambush  by  Mar  and 
Sir  William  Douglas  and  completely  routed, 
while  Arran,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Ruth- 
ven to  demand  an  andience  of  the  king,  was 
apprehended.  On  30  Aug.  the  king  was 
brought  from  Perth  to  Mar'scastleatStirling, 
having  previously  been  induced  to  make  a 
declaration  that  he  was  not  being  held  in 
captivity  (Calderwood,  iii. 640).  Aboutthe 
same  time  the  protestant  noblemen  subscribed 
a  bond  to  '  remala  with  his  majesty  tmtil  the 
abuses  and  enormities  of  the  commonwealth 
should  be  redressed '  (i*.  645).  On  19  Oct., 
at  a  convention  of  estates  held  at  Holyrood 
in  presence  of  the  king,  the  'raid  of  Ruth- 
ven' was  declared  to  be  '  gude,  aufauld,  trew, 
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tbaakfull,  and  nece&sar  service  to  his  Hienes/ 
and  complete  exoneration  was  {riven  by  name 
to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  the  Earl  of  Gowne,  and 
the  Earl  of  Glencaim  {Itea.  Privy  Council  of 
Scotland,  iii.  619).  On  20  May  the  king, 
attended  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  others,  set 
out  on  a  '  prog[reas,'  and  while  at  Falkland 
he,  with  the  aid  of  Colonel  Stewart,  with- 
drew suddenly  to  St.  Andrews,  and  took 
lefiige  in  the  castle.  The  Duke  of  Lennox 
having  died  in  1^  previous  month,  Arran 
now  regulated  alone  Uie  counsels  of  the  king. 
On^2Aug.  Mar  arrtved  at  court,  and  through 
the  mediation  of  Argyll  was  at  first  &vour- 
aUy  received  (Bowbs,  CorretpOTidence,  Sur- 
tees  Society,  p.  660).  Argyll  was,  however, 
unsuccessful  in  reconciling  nim  with  Arran, 
and  on  the  27th  he  was  committed  to  the 
custody  of  Argyll  till  he  should  leave  the 
country  (Caidekwood,  iii.  724).  Having 
been  persuaded  by  Ai^lItodeliverupStirling 
Castle,  he  retired  with  him  into  ArjwUflhire 
(Bowes,  Correepondoice,  508).  The  keeping 
of  the  castle  was  then  given  by  the  king  to 
Arran,  who  was  also  appointed  provost  of 
Stirling  (Caxsbbwood,  ut.  781 ).  Mar  hoped 
that  the  storm  would  blow  over,  but  in  the 
beginning  of  September  he  was  warned  to 
depart  also  from  Argyll  (Bowes,  677),  and 
on  31  Jan.  1683-4  he  was  banished  from  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland  on  pain  of  treason 
{Seg.  Privy  Council  Scot.  iii.  626).  Either 
before  or  immediately  after  this  he  had  crossed 
over  to  Ireland  (Ci-LDERwoos,  iv.  21),  and 
Angus  O'Neill  was  charged  to  make  him  and 
l^e  Master  of  Glammis  depart  from  Carrick- 
fbrgus  (ti.  24).  O'Neill  declined,  and  shortly 
afterwards  Mar  was  in  Scotland  endeavour- 
ing with  other  protestant  lords  to  put  into 
execution  a  new  conspiracy.  Whispers  of 
Uie  plot  living  reached  Arran,  aU  persons, 
servants,  dependents,  or  tenants  of  Mar  were 
on  29  March  commanded  to  leave  Edinburgh 
wiUiin  three  hours  {Peg.  Privy  Cbuiu^l  Scot 
iii.  644 ;  Oudbrwood,  iv.  20).  It  was  not, 
however,  at  Edinburgh  that  Mar  designed 
to  strike.  In  these  plots  and  counterplots 
a  form  of  legality  was  always  observed,  and 
H ar  therefore  determined  to  hegin  by  captur- 
ing the  castle  of  Stirling,  to  wbich  nis  legal 
claims  were  more  than  plausible.  This  he 
effected  on  17  April  (CAtDEEWooD,  iv.  26). 
Stirhuff  was  to  have  been  made  the  rendez- 
vous Of  the  protestant  nobles,  hut  on  IS  April 
Gowrie  was  captured  by  Colonel  Stewart 
at  Dundee.  Mar  therefore^  on  the  approach 
of  the  kuiff  against  Stirlmg  with  a  large 
Ibrce,  left  the  castle  iu  haste  and  hgam  fled 
the  country  (Snt  Jahbs  Mbltzlle,  Afmou-f, 
826:  Caukehwooi),  vi.  82).  Thereupon  a 
yroaamation  «aa  siacto  for  tiw  capture  oi 


him  and  his  confederates  dead  or  alive  (Peg. 
Privy  CovncU  Scot.  iii.  669),  but  they  made 
their  way  across  the  border  to  Berwick  (CaL 
State  Papers,  Scot.  Ser.  i.  470).   There  they 
received  a  letter  from  Walsingham,  inform- 
ing them  of  Elizabeth's  intention  to  provide 
for  their  safety  and  to  use  the  beat  moans  she 
could  for  their  restoration  to  the  kii^s  favouir 
(ib.)   James  endeavoured  to  ^rauMe  her  to 
dehver  them  up,  but  she  soundly  rated  him 
for  having  such  dangerous  and  widked  in* 
stniments  as  Arran  about  him  (tS>  47!^). 
Having  arrived  at  Newcastle,  Angus.  Mar, 
and  Glammis  drew  up  instructions  to  Colvile 
to  l^  their  case  before  the  queen  (ib.  473), 
and  Elizabeth  sent  William  Davison  to  Edin- 
buivh  on  a  special  maheaey  on  their  behalf 
(ib.),  who,  however,  found  James  vehemently 
opposed  to  come  to  any  agreement  with  them. 
At  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  August  both 
MarandhiscountesB,  Agnes  Drummond,  wore 
forfaulted (Caldbewood, iv.  198).  Thereafter 
Elizabeth  opened  n^tiations  with  Arran, 
whose  professions  of  pxtdwill  so  far  pre- 
vailed as  to  make  her  discourage  a  propwed 
enterprise  of  the  exiled  lords  gainst  his  au- 
'  thority.   Accordingly  on  22  Dec.  1684  she 
informed  them  that  she  had  consented  to  the 
king  of  Scotland's  request  for  their  removal 
.  from  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  (Cal.  State 
'  Ptipera,  Scot.  Ser.  i.  491).   After  disobeying 
her  repeated  expostulations,  they  at  last,  on 
2  Feb.,  reluctantly  intimated  compliance,  and 
.  removing  from  Newcastle  proceeded  south- 
wards.  At  Norwich  they  learned  that  an 
'  accusation  bad  been  made  ag^nst  them  of 
I  being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  king's  person  (ib.  49-t),  whereupon  they 
;  wrote  on  10  March  asking  to  be  sent  for 
I  to  be  tried  immediately  before  the  council. 
I  Elizabeth,  anxious  at  this  time  for  a  stricter 
I  league  with  James,  instructed  her  ambassi^ 
I  dor  to  advise  the  king  that  Angus,  Mar,  and 
I  Glammis  might  be  tried  for  their  allwedoon- 
I  spiracy  against  his  person  by  a  parliament 
'  freely  chosen  (i5. 494).  On  4  May  she,  how- 
!  ever,  in  reply  to  the  ambassador,  requesting 
I  delivery  of  them,  expressed  her  conviction 
of  their  innocence  (ib.  496),  and  on  the  12tb 
'  she  sent  Sir  Philip  Sydney  to  visit  them  at 
!  their  lodgings  at  Westminster,  '  to  assure 
them  of  her  good  affection '  (Caldhbwood,  iv. 
366).   At  last,  finding  that  her  attempts  to 
<  disgrace '  Arran  with  the  king  were  vain, 
and  that  her  negotiations  for  a  league  were 
making  no  real  progress,  she  was  induced  to 
act  on  the  advice  of  Edward  Wotton  to  Wal- 
singham  (25  Aug.  1686,  Cat.  Stat«  Papertf 
Scot.  Ser.  i.  606),  *  to  stay  &e  leaeue  and  let 
slip  the  lords,  who  will  be  abla  to  take 
lAmn  and  seize  on  the  person  of  the  king/ 
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Encouragecl  by  Waleii^ham,  Mat  and  the : 
lords  therefore  made  up  th!eir  difTerences  j 
with  the  HamiltoDa.  and  agreed  oa  a  joint  I 
invasicHi  of  Scotland.  Towards  the  end  of  | 
October^  with  Elizabeth's  permiBsion,  they 
tfxrit  thelT  departnto  from  Westminster,  after 
'a  Veiie  feaiinest  exbraae  of  homiliaticm' 
(OiXDBBwooD,  W.  381).  On  1  Not.}  haiv'mg 
receivedj  after  eateria^  Scotland,  larn  ao 
cessions  of  nobles,  barons,  and  gentwmen, 
with  their  dependents,  they  pitched  their 
tents  at  St.  IS'inian's  Chapel,  within  a  mile  of 
Stirlingy  their  total  forces  numbering  about 
ten  thousand  {ib.  389).  On  learning  their 
approach,  Arran  immediately  fled  from  ^ 
casUe,  and  the  king,  after  making  prepara- 
tions lor  resistance,  on  second  thoughts  came 
to  terms  with  them,  and  on  their  entrance 
^ve  them  a  cordial  welcome  (ib.  392).  The 
castle  was  then  restored  to  Mar,  who  by  act 
of  parliament,  10  Bee.  1585,  was  declared  a 
member  of  the  privy  council,  his  honours  and 
estates  being  oho  restored.  By  the  general 
usembljr  of  1688  he  was  anointed  one  of  a 
omuuission  to  induce  the  king  to  devise  me- 
thods for  *  purging  the  land  of  papists '  {ib. 
660).  He  was  one  of  the  nobles  who  received 
the  king  on  his  arrival  with  Queen  Anne  from 
Denmark,  the  Countess  of  Mar  holding  the 
first  place  amon^  the  ladles  appointed-  to  re- 
ceive thequeen(tA.  v. 61).  Forsome  time  Mar, 
withSir  William  DouglasofLochleveiu  after- 
wards Earl  of  Morton,  and  the  prior  ot  Blan- 
tyre  exerbi&ed  the  chief  influence  at  court  (ib. 
149),  M^r  being  made  great  master  of  the 
household.  Aner  the  forfailture  of  Both- 
weU,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  he  was  also 
made  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle  {ib.  166). 
As  a  mark  of  his  special  favour,  James  ar- 
ranged a  marriage  between  Mar  and'  Lady 
Haiy  Stewart,  second  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Lennox^  and  in  1592  he  pud  a  visit  to 
him  and  his  young  wife  at  Alloa  (Ststorie 
qf  Jame$  Sej:t,  ^.  200).  For  a  time  also  Mar 
belonged  to  the  faction  specially  favoured  by 
the  4^een ;  but  when,  in  1595,  she  wished 
the  remo^  of  the  young  Prince  Henry, 
who  was  under  the  charge  of  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Mar  (Birch,  lA/e  of  Prince 
Henry^  p.  7),  from  Stirling  to  iJdinbuTgh 
Castle,  to  be  under  the  charge  of  Bucclbucn, 
Mar  declined  to  accede  to  her  request  (Cal- 
DERwooD,  V.  868).  His  reftisal  was  approved 
of  by  the  kin^,  who  on  24  July  specially  en- 
trusted the  pnnce  to  Mar's  tuition  by  a  war- 
rant under  his  own  hand.  'When  uie  king, 
S;  f%b.  l&96-7j  was  beueged  by  a  protestant 
mob  in  the  Upper  Tolbo<^  he  sent  fbr  the 
assistance  of  Mar,  who,  partly  by  remon- 
fithmces  and  jtaitl^  by  promises,  sufficiently 
^eted  the  agitation  to  enibte  ih»  king  to 


:  proceed  to  Holyrood,  At  a  convention  at 
I  Holyrood,  10  Dec.  1598,  Mar  was  chosen  one 
,  of  the  special  privy  councillors  appointed  to 
I  sit  with  the  king  twice  a  week  and  aid  him 
with  their  advice  (ih.  727).  He  was  in  the 
.  train  of  the  king  in  Falkland  Park  on  the  day 
of  the  mysterious  Oowrie  conspiracy,  6  Aug. 
1600,  and,  fbllowing  at  a  distance,  arrived 
in  time  to  prevent  its  success  (see  '  Dis- 
course,' printed  by  order  of  the  king,  re- 
printed in  Caldebwooi^  vI.  28-46).  Essex, 
ih  connection  with  his  rebellion,  asked  King 
James  to  send  up  Mar,  ostensibly  as  ambas- 
sador to  EUzabeUi,  but  so  as  to  assist  him  in 
his  desi^.  James  consented,  but  Mar  only 
arrived  in  London  in  t  he  beginning  of  March, 
after  Essex's  execution.  The  instructions 
given  him  by  James  after  the  execution  pro- 
ceeded on  the  supposition  that  a  rebellion 
against  Elizabeth  was  a  not  impossible  occur- 
rence (see  '  Instructions '  printed  in  Cecil  Cor- 
respondence, Camden  Society,  1861,  pp.  82- 
84);  but  Mar,  having  better  information, 
undertook  the  responsmlity  of  diuegardlnff 
them.  He  conducted  his  negotiations  with 
such  skill  as  to  be  entirely  successful  in  the 
object  of  his  mission,  Elizabeth  at  last '  mani- 
festing her  mynd  to  him  that  the  king  sould 
be  hir  infallible  succe86or*(Sw(or£! o//ames 
Sextf  877),  and  he  left  the  impression  of 
being '  a  courtly  and  well-advised  gentleman' 
(we  State  Papers,  Dom.  Ser.  160f-S,  p.  45). 
The  success  of  this  mission  was  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  James  both  in  words  and 
in  continued  confldence  and  favours.  Mar 
was  one  of  the  nobles  who  accompanied  the 
king  from  Edinburgh,  6  April  1603*  to  take 
possession  of  the  throne  of  England  (Nichols. 
Proffre$m  of  James  /,  L  61),  but  retumeo 
after  he  amved  at  Yor&,  on  uie  nbws  reach- 
ing him  that  the  queen  had  gone  to  Stirliiijg 
to  orittg  the  young  pnnce  to  England.  Hu 
instructions  were  to  bring  the  queen  with 
him,  but  she  refused  to  travel  without  the 
prince,  and,  after  further  communications 
with  the  king,  the  Duke  of  Lennox  was  sent 
with  a  commission  on  19  May  to  transport 
both  the  queen  and  the  prince.  Mar  not  being 
included  among  the  noblemen  who  were  to 
attend  on  her  (Caldebwood,  vi.  231).  Mar 
and  the  queen  were,  however,  reconciled  after 
her  arrival  at  Windsor(BiBCfl,  I^feqf  Prince 
Henry,  p.  80).  Mar  was  added  to  the  English 
privy  cooncil,  and  in  June  1608  received  the 
order  of  the  Garter.  On  37  March  1604  he 
was  created  I/Mrd  Canboss,  obtuning  at  the 
same  time  the  barony  of  that  name,  with 
the  power  of  assigning  the  barony  and  title 
to  any  of  his  heirs  male,  the  purpose  of  this 
being,  as  stated  in  the  ginnt,that  he  'might 
,  be  in  a  bbitek  condition  to  ptoTide  for  nis 
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YttuDger  sons  by  lady  Mair  Stewart.'  In 
1606 he  returned  to  Scotland  to  assist  at  the 
trial  of  John  WeUh  and  five  other  ministers 
On  ft  charge  <tf  treason.  He  was  appointed  a 
member  m  the  court  of  high  commisuon, 
erected  in  1610  fbr  the  ^ol  o(  eccleuastical 
offences  (GAli>EBW00D,Tii.58).  On  the  iall 
of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  Mar  was  in  December 
1616  appointed  lord  high  treasurer  of  Scot- 
land, an  office  which  he  held  till  1630.  He 
died  in  his  own  house  at  Stirliug  14  Dec 
1634.  and  was  buried  at  Alloa  7  April  1635. 
Mar  devoted  himself  as  far  as  possible  to 
Te<»ver  the  heritage  of  his  family,  under  the 
warrant  to  his  father,  5  May  1565.  A  narra- 
tive of  the  various  lawsuits  connected  there- 
with, especially  the  great  process  for  the 
recovery  of  Kildrummie  from  the  Elphin- 
stones,  1624-6,  is  given  in  Crawford's  'Earl- 
dom of  Mar.'  He  was  twice  married:  first 
to  Anna,  aecond  daughter  of  David,  second 
lord  Drummond,  by  whom  he  had  a  son 
John,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  earldom ; 
and  secondly  to  Lady  Mary  Stewart,  second 
daughter  of  Ksme,  duke  of  Lennox,  by  whom 
he  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  The 
eldest  of  these  sons,  Sir  James  Erskine, 
married  Mary  Douglas,  countess  of  Buchan 
in  her  own  right,  and  was  created  Earl  of 
Buchan  [see  Eebkine,  Jaues,  sixth  Eabl  of 
BucHANj.  The  second,  Henry,  received  ^m 
his  father  the  barony  of  Cardross,  and  was 
known  as  the  first  Lord  Cardross.  The  third. 
Colonel  the  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Erskine, 
the  hero  of  the  old  Scotch  ballad  'Baloo, 
my  hoy/  was  blown  upat  Donglas  House, 
East  Lothian,  in  1640.  Thef(nirUi,Hon,  Sir 
Charlea^Erskine,  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Erakiiies  of  Alva,  now  represented  by  the 
Earls  of  Rosslyn.  The  youngest,  William 
Erskine  (tf.  I680)  [q.T.],1>ecame  cupbearer  to 
Charles  II  and  master  of  the  Charterhouse, 
London.  Allthefourdaughtersweremarried 
to  earls,  viz.  Mary,  to  WilCam ,  earl  Marischal, 
and  again  to  Patrick,  earl  ofPanmure:  Anne, 
to  John,earl  of  Rothes;  Martha,  to  John,  earl 
of  Kinghom ;  and  Catherine,  to  Thomas,  earl 
of  Haddington,  who  was  blown  up  atDunglos 
HouM  along  with  her  brother  Alexander. 
This  Earl  of  Mar  built  the  castle  of  Braemar 
m  1628  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  5th  Rep.  618). 

[Rcgititer  of  the  Privy  Conacil  of  Scotland ; 
Ststa  Papers,  Reign  of  Elizabeth  and  Jatnea  I ; 
Caldenrood's  History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland ; 
Hoyrie's  Memoin  (Bannatyne  Club) ;  Historia  of 
James  Sext(ib.) ;  Qrny  Papers  (ib.) ;  Sir  James 
]IdviUe*flM«moir8(ib.);  LettnaandState  Papers 
dnriog  Keign  of  Jnines  VI  (Abbotafind  Clnb) ; 
UisceUaneous  Papers  relating  to  Maiy  Queen  of 
Soots  and  James  Vl  (MaitUuad  Club);  Boves's 
Comvoudence  (Surtees  Society);  Cecil  Corre- 


8poodence(Camd.Socie^];  Niebol^c  FrojraBea 
cf  JamesI;  Birdi*s Life  (tf  Prince  Hwuy;  Seent 
History  (tf  Jameil;  Spotisvood'sroston  of  tba 
Kirk  of  Scotland;  Douglas's  SeoUish  Peerage 
(Wood),  ii.  21S-14  ;  Crauford's  Ofllcera  of  State, 
pp.  40i-i ;  the  Earl  of  Crawford's  Earidom  of 
Mar  in  Snnsfaine  and  Shade  (1882);  thebiatoriea 
of  Tytler,  Hill  Bortoo,  and  Froode.]   T.  F.  H. 

ERSKINE,  JOHN,  aixih  or  eleventh 
Eabi.  op  Mab  of  the  Erskine  line  (1075- 
1732),  leader  of  the  rebellion  of  1715  in 
behauof  the  Pretender,  eldest  son  of  Charles, 
tenth  earl  of  Mar,  by  his  wife,  Lady  Mary 
Msule,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Panmure,  was 
bom  at  Alloa  in  February  1675.  On  account 
of  the  fines  and  sequestrations  to  which  his 
grandfather  had  been  subjected  the  eleventh 
Earl  of  Mar,  on  succeeding  his  lather  in 
ibnnd,  in  the  words  of  the  Master  of  Snclairi 
tiiat  he  had  been  left  heir  to  'mcne  debt  than 
eatato '  (^Memoirs,  59),  and  acc(Rdin^  to  tho 
same  authority  his  endowments  fipom  his 
mother  were  of  an  equally  questionable  sort, 
the  most  noteworthy  being  the  '  hump  he  has 
got  on  his  back,  and  his  dissolute,  malicious, 
meddling  spirit'  (ib.")  It  was  almost  in  the 
character  of  a  needy  suppliant  that  he  joined 
himself  to  the  Duke  of  Queensbenr  and  the 
court  party,  whose  goodwill  he  deemed  it 
advisable  to  secure,  in  vtew  of  his  question- 
able proceedings  towards  his  credltoiB.  He 
took  his  oaths  and  seat  on  8  Sept.  1696,  and 
on  1  April  following  was  sworn  a  privy 
councillor.  Subsequently  he  held  the  com- 
mand of  the  9th  re^ment  of  foot  (1702-6), 
and  was  invested  wiUi  the  order  of  thia  Thistle. 
He  remained  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  court 
party  till  the  fall  of  the  Doke  of  Queens- 
berry  in  1701,  after  which  he  joined  in 
opposing  the  tactics  of  the  squadriuie  party, 
01  which  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  was  the 
head,  doing  so,  according  to  Lockhart, '  with 
so  much  art  and  dissimulation  that  he  gained 
the  favour  of  all  the  tories,  and  was  by  many 
of  them  esteemed  an  honest  man,  and  well 
inclined  to  the  royal  fiimily '  (^per$,  i.  114). 
AVith  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry 
to  power  In  1705  the  tactics  of  Mar  again 
underwent  a  change,  and  determining  at  least 
to  postpone  any  purposes  he  misrht  nave  che- 
rished of  advancing  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts, 
he  became,  as  before,  one  of  the  most  exem- 
plary supporters  of  uie  court  party.  Of  his 
willmgness  to  promote  the  pouoy  of  Qneens- 
berry  he  gave  a  sniBaent  pled^  by  under- 
taking to  bring  forward  Uie  motion  for  an  act 
for  the  treaty  of  a  union  betweenSoodand  and 
England  in  the  parliament  of  this  year,  and 
he  was  constituted  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  that  purpose.  In  reward  fbr  such  import- 
ant aenices  he  was,  after  the  prorogation  of 
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pRrliament,  appointed  secretary  of  state  for 
Scotland,  in  toe  room  of  the  Marquis  of 
Annandale,  who  bad  manifested  a  decided 
lukewarmness  towards  the  proposal.  As  this 
office  was  abolished  when  eSect  was  ^ven  to 
the  act  of  union,  Mar  was  then  appointed 
keeper  of  the  signet,  a  pension  being  also  as- 
signed him.  He  was  chosen,  13  l^b.  1707, 
one  of  the  sixteen  Tepresentative  peers  of 
Scotland,  and  was  re-etected  in  17m,  1710, 
and  1713.  In  1708  he  was  also  named  a 
priT^conncilloT.  Notwithstanding  hia  efforts 
in  fanning  about  the  union,  he,  from  motives 
not  it  IS  probable  entirely  patriotic,  spoke 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  motion  of  Lord 
Findfater  in  1713  for  its  repeal.  The  fact 
that  in  1713  he  married  as  his  second  wife 
Jjidy  Frances  Pierrepoint,  second  daughter 
of  the  Diike  of  Kingston,  and  sister  of  Lady 
Maiy  Wortley  Montagu,  has  been  r^jarded 
as  an  evidence  of  his  desire  to  strengthen  his 
position  with  the  whigs ;  but  as  on  13  Sept. 
of  tbia  year  he  accepted  tbe  office  of  eecre- 
taiy  of  state  under  the  tones,  his  marriage 
cannot  be  taken  as  indicating  more  than  that 
he  was  ready  to  go  over  to  tne  whigs  should 
it  again  &U  to  their  lot  to  be  in  power.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  with  the  tones  he 
looked  forward  to  the  death  of  Anne  as 
affording  an  ojiportunity  for  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  exiled  dynasty ;  but  these  de- 
signs being  baffled  by  the  prompt  action  of 
Arpfll  and  Somerset,  Mar  gracefully  bowed 
to  the  inevitable,  and  resolved  to  place  him- 
self as  entirely  at  the  service  of  King  George 
as  if  no  thoughts  of  another  successor  to 
the  throne  had  ever  crossed  his  mind.  He 
wrote  ■  letter  to  the  king,  dated  80  Aug., 
in  which,  after  recountiDg  the  services  ren- 
dered not  only  by  lumself  to  the  protestant 
succession,  but  by  his  ancestors  to  the  ances- 
tors of  KingOeoi^  'for  a  great  tract  of  rears,* 
he  added, '  your  majesty  saall  ever  find  me  as 
fitithful  and  dutiful  a  subject  and  servant  as 
ever  any  ofmy  family  have  been  to  the  crown, 
or  ns  I  have  been  to  my  late  mistress  the  q  ueen ' 
(Letter,  printed  with  Some  Hemar/ts  on 
my  Lorat  whsequent  ccndvct,  by  Richard 
Steele,  1715,  and  frequently  reprinted).  In 
addition  to  sending  to  the  king  this  vaunt- 
ingly  loyal  offer  of  his  iiervicen  Mar  mode  it 
known  that  he  had  received  a  document 
signed  by  a  lai^  number  of  the  most  power- 
ful highland  chiefe,  in  which  they  desired  him 
to  assure  the  government  of '  their  Ic^al^  to 
his  sacred  majesty  King  George.'  iJoekhiut 
of  Camwath,  who  had  abundant  opportuni- 
ties vt  knowing  Har,  states  that  his  'great 
talent  lay  in  the  cunning  management  of  his 
designs  and  projects,  in  which  it  was  hard  to 
findhiu  out  when  he  desired  to  be  meogmtoi 


and  thus  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
good  sense  but  bad  morals'  {Papers,  i.  114). 
He  was  dismissed  from  office  on  ^4  Sept., 
but  he  played  the  part  of  .the  fawning  cour- 
tier to  the  very  last,  and  attended  a  levee  at 
court  the  evening  before  his  departure  to 
Scotland  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
movement  in  behalf  of  the  chevalier.  Afrer 
leaving  the  court  on  the  evening  of  1  Aug. 
he  changed  his  dress,  and  in  the  character  of 
a  common  workman  went  on  board  a  ship  at 
Qravesend  belonging  to  John  Spence,  a  Leith 
skimter,  and  after  a  passage  of  about  five  days 
landed  at  Elie  in  Fife  (D^osition  of  the  Earl 
of  Mar's  valet,  in  Oriffinal  Letters,  p.  17). 
The  Master  of  Sinclair  states  that  he  had  in- 
formation of  the  earl's  landing  the  day  after- 
wards from  the  Master  of  Grange  {Memoirs, 
19).  From  Elie  Mar  went  to  the  house  of 
Bethune  of  Balfour,  near  Markinch  (tft.), 
where  a  meeting  was  held  of  the  friends  of  the 
cause.  On  17  Aug.  he  passed  the  Taj  with 
forty  horse,  and,  on  his  j  oumey  noitfawaifds  to 
his  fortalice  at  Kildnimmy  in  the  Braes  of 
Mar,  issued  an  invitation  to  those  noblemen 
and  chiefs  on  whom  he  could  rely  to  attend 
a  meeting  on  the  27th  at  Aboyne,  ostensibly 
for  the  sport  of  huntingthe  deer  in  accordance 
with  a  custom  'among  the  lords  and  chiefs  of 
families  in  the  highlands'  (Fattbn).  Those 
who  responded  to  the  invitation  numbered 
about  eight  hundred,  representing,  with  the 
exception  of  Argyll,  the  most  influential 
nobles  of  the  highlands,  as  well  as  several 
lowland  nobles  and  gentlemen.  Themeeting 
was  addressed  by  Mar  in  a  speech  the  devei^ 
ness  of  which  is  sufficiently  attested  by  its 
entire  auecesa.  He  frankly  confessed  tbat 
be  had  committed  a  gr»t  blunder  in  sup- 
porting the  union,  but  stated  tiiat  lus  ^res 
were  now  open  to  the  fact  that  by  it  their 
*  ancient  liberties  were  delivered  up  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  whose  power  to  enslave 
them  further  was  too  great,  and  their  design 
to  do  it  daily  visible '(Patten).  By  the  war- 
like clans  lus  pTopoeal  was  received  with  ac- 
clamation, and,  after  a  more  private  meeting 
held  onS  Sept.,  arrangements  were  completed 
for  putting  the  design  into  immediate  execu- 
tion. Having  set  up  the  standard  of  the 
chevalier  on  6  Sept.  at  Braemar,  on  a  rocky 
eminence  OTerlooking  the  Cluny,  and  pro- 
claimed James  VTTI  king  of  Scotland,  Eng- 
land. Flrance,  and  Ireluid,  Mar  began  his 
march  sonthvatds.  On  the  9th  he  issued  a 
declaration,  in  which  hs  announced  that  the 
chevalier  luid  '  been  pleased  to  inatmet  me 
with  the  direction  of  bis  afiurs  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  in  this  his  ancient  king- 
dom of  Scotland'  {Collection  of  Oriffinal 
Letten,Tp,iS).  Accompanied  by  some  neigh- 
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bouring  ohieb  and  their  followers,  he  pro- 
cwde4  hy  the  Spittal  of  Qlanshie  to  KL-k- 
nuchoel,  the  other  chiefs  meanwhile  havinff 
sepsurated  to  raise  their  followers.  It  woula 
appear  that  among  the  persona  least  disposed 
to  risk  tlit^mselves  in  an  enterprise  under  the 
leadership  of  Mar  were  his  own  tenants  and 
d«punieat(^,  for  in  a  letter  on  9  Sept.  to  John 
ForboB,  Lis  bu^lie  at  Kildrummy,  he  thus 
blunily  udilri-iJea  him:  *Jocke, — Ye  was  in 
ri).'liL  LiiL>t  i<i  come  with  the  100  men  ye 
B-Aii  up  ti.1  Ni^lit,  when  I  expected  fourtimes 
the  N  umber,'  atid  he  goes  on  to  threaten  that 
'  if  tiuiy  cams  not  f<»th  with  their  best  arms' 
hi9|v|Ut  ghat's  sacredf'  bum  everything 
tliiit  nilaDt  be  carried  away,  let  his  *  own 
1(»«  be  what  it  will,  that  it  may  be  an  ex- 
ample to  others*  (published  separately,  re- 
published  in  Somers  TraetSt  iv.  429,  and  in 
PaiTBir).  After  remaining  four  or  five  days 
at  Eirkmichael  to  wait  for  reinforcements, 
Mar  resumed  his  southward  movement,  and 
when  he  reached  Duukeld  his  forces  num- 
bered as  many  as  two  thousand  (Patten). 
With  these  he  advanced  to  Perth,  which,  in 
aocordance  with  his  Inatructions,  had  been 
seized  on  16  Sept.  by  a  party  of  two  hundred 
borse  under  the  command  of  John  Hay,  bro- 
ther of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  who  bad  thus 
•ttce«eded  in  frastiatiiur  a  similar  de^n  on 
the  part  of  the  Earl  at  Bothea  in  behalf  of 
KingOeowe.  Perth  waa  now  made  the  head- 
quarten  of  the  zebels,  while  Stirling  became 
Ui»  rendezvous  ol  Uie  supportera  of  the  go- 
vernment. Perth  was  the  liey  to  the  north, 
just  as  Stirling  was  the  key  to  the  south. 
While  Stirling  remained  in  the  hands  of  Ar- 
gyll there  was  a  barrier  between  Mar  and  the 
mends  of  the  chevalier  in  the  south.  Mar 
therefore  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  sending  a 
Btrofig  detachment  across  the  Firth  of  Forth 
tromFife  to  make  a  dashat  Edinburgh.  The 
plan  was  so  recklessly  rash  that  its  success 
(jould  only  have  been  momentary,  but  it  was 
nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  rapid  ride  of  Argyll 
from  Stirlingwith  five  hundred  troops;  and 
the  rebeli,  after  Tariouaunoertunmoremeuta^ 
passed  into  England  to  shan  in  the  disaster  at 
Preston.  In  concert  with  tiie  movement  from 
Fife,  Mar  mode  a  feint  of  marcbin^  south- 
wards  to  dispute  the  passage  at  StirUng;  but 
thou^  this  caused  the  hasty  return  of  Aj^II 
thither,  he  had  already  frustrated  the  attempt 
on  Edinbuwh.  On  learning  that  Argyll  had 
returned,  l&ax.  after  retreating  to  Auchter- 
arder,  again  fell  bock  on  Pertly  where  he  re- 
msdned  for  some  time  to  levy  money  and 
afford  (wortunity  for  his  forces  to  collect. 
Whileat  Perth,  besides  sending  acincularon 
3  Oct.  to  the  friends  nf  the  cause  inviting 
tkem  to  advance  certain  sums  on  loan,  the 


amount  of  which  he  took  care  definitely  to 
fix,  he  issued  a  series  of  orders  for  the  coUee- 
tion  of  a  land  cess,  as  well  as  contrihutiona 
from  the'  principal  burghs.  By  these  ex- 
pedients  he  was  able,  as  he  complaoentlj 
announced  to  one  of  his  officers,  to  place  hu 
forces '  on  a  r^;ular  foot  of  j^v  at  threeepence 
a  day  and  three  loaves,  whion  is  full  as  good 
as  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  at  Stirling.'  Xhe 
time  spent  by  Mar  in  these  elaborate  prepara- 
tions may  be  said  to  Iiave  sealed  the  fate  of 
his  entenpnse.  On  6  Oct,  Mar  received  des- 
patches from  France,  and  also  a  new  com- 
mission from  the  chevalier,  given  at  the  court 
of  Bar-Ift-Duc,  7  Sept.,  upointing  him  'our 
general  and  commander-in-ehiei  of  fXl  our 
forces,  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  our  ancient 
kingdom  of  Scotland.'  It  was  not^  however, 
till  10  Nov.  that  he  broke  up  his  camp  at 
Perth  and  marched  to  Auchterarder,  where 
he  was  joined  by  the  western  (slana  who  had 
been  foued  by  tne  Earl  of  Islay  in  their  at- 
tempt on  Inverary.  Alter  holding  a  review, 
he  with  characteristic  infatuation  rested  on 
the  following  da^,  and  it  was  not  till  the  12th 
that  he  began  his  march  towards  Bunblane, 
his  main  division  being  sent  forward  to  take 
possession  of  the  town,  while  he  intended,  in 
leisurely  fashion,  to  remain  with  the  rear  at 
Ardoch.  Hardly  had  the  march  begun,  how;- 
ever,  when  heleamed  that  Argyll  hadalieady 
anticipated  him  by  taking  possession  of  tlw 
town.  A  halt  waa  th^iore  immediately 
called,  and  on  the  arrival  of  Mar  it  was  de- 
cided that  tbewhole  army  should  concentrate 
at  Einbuck,  where  they  passed  the  night 
under  anus.  On  Sunday  morning;  IS  Nov., 
they  formed  on  Sherifimuir,  to  theleft  of  the 
road  leading  to  Bunblane,  in  full  view  (k 
Argyll  and  his  staff,  whose  troops  had  now 
advanced  beyond  Dunblane,but,  owing  to  the 
configuration  of  the  ground^  were  partially 
concealed  from  Mar  and  his  officers.  The 
forces  of  Mar  numbered  about  twelve  thou- 
sand to  the  four  thousand  under  Argyll; 
and  Mar's  chance  of  victory  waa  completely 
thrown  away  through  the  entire  absence 
of  common  precaution,  or  even  any  defi- 
nite arrangements.  He  called  a  council  to 
debate  the  expedient  of  risking  a  batUe. 
The  ardent  shouts  of  the  chiefe  for  an  in- 
stant attack  drowned  a  £ew  faint  murmurs 
for  delay.  Mar's  ^previous  hesitation  be- 
came transformed  mto  headlong  rashnesa. 
In  fact  in  the  battle  of  Sherifiiauir  Ifar  can- 
not be  said  to-  have  discharged  any  of  the 
functions  of  a  general ;  he  merely  headed  an 
attack  in  haphazard  fasluon  bv  a  brave  and 
powerful  force  formed  of  detacnments  under 
separate  chiefs,  a^inat  thoroiuhly  disciplined 
troops.    The  right  wing  of  the  l^ighland 
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txny  outflanked  the  left  of  Anil's  forces, 
ud  diovd  them  ta  headlong  flight  to  Bun* 
hlane.  but  the  left  was  in  turn  outflanked, 
and  the  attack  being  met  with  a  steady  fire 
of  muekebj,  i,hfi  higmanders  before  commg  to 
(slose  quarters  wavered  and  faltered,  where- 
upon Arn'U^not  permitting  them  to  reform, 
pbar^  tkem  opportunely  with  lua  cavalry, 
chaung  them  for  a  mile  and  a  half  over  the 
river  AUan.  The  other  portion  of  Mar's 
troo^  were  almost  as  completely  disoTganiaed 
by  victory  as  their  comrades  were  by  defeat, 
«nd  oa  their  return  frmn  th^  porauh,  though 
ftusl^  with  triuin^h,  showed  no  diapoution 
to  renew  the  conflict.  A^U  and  Wight- 
man,  having  chased  the  rebel  left  from  the 
field,  now  found  behind  them  the  Tictorioua 
right  posted  inactively  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
of  Eippendavie,  hut,  as  Wightman  explains 
CWigntman's  account  of  the  battle  in  Pat- 
ten), they  resolved  to  put  the  best  face  on  the 
patter,  and  marched  straight  to  the  enemy 
in  line  of  battle.  The  ruse  was  quite  suc- 
cessful, for  Mar  kept  his  *  iront  towards  the 
enemy  to  the  nortn  of  us,  who  seemed  at 
first  as  if  they  intended  to  march  towards  us' 
(aocountbyMariDPATTEn).  Whenthetroops 
of  AigyUj  after  coming  witlun  half  a  mue 
of  the  memy,  inclinea  to  theor  left  towards 
Bnnblww, '  um  raiemy,'  ays  Wi^htman,  with 
quiet  Mtroasm, '  behaved  like  civil  gentlemwi, 
»nd  let  us  do  what  we  pleased,  so  that  we 
passed  the  Bndge  of  Dunblain,  posted  our- 
•elTflia  very  securely,  and  lay  on  our  anus  all 
vig^t.'  Mar  withdrew  to  Ardoch, '  whither,' 
^  complacently  remarked,  *we  marched  in 
veiyiraod  order.'  He  then  fell  back  on  Auch- 
tenrder,  and  as  the  highlanders  hegm  to  dis- 
per8e,the  retreat  was  continued  to  Perth.  By 
etrikujg  coincidences  the  day  of  Sheriflmuir 
saw  also  the  capture  of  the  town  and  castle 
of  Inverness  and  the  def^t  at  Preston.  Mar 
now  began  to  sAund  Argyll  as  towh^tterms 
he  woukL  be  prepared  to  make.  Argyll  was 
not,  however,  empowered  to  treaty  and  when 
he  made  application  to  the  gDvemment  for 
ma  enlargement  of  hii  commission  no  anawoi 
was  ntinned.  Boon  afterwards,  on  22  Dec, 
the  chevalier  landed  at  Peterhead,  and  Mar 
bavi^gnaethimatFeteresso,  and  been  created 
duke,  accompanied  him  to  the  historical  vil- 
lage of  Scone,  whence  the  chevalier  issued 
several  royal  proclamations,  one  of  which  ap- 

G inted  his  coronation  to  take  place  on  23  Jan. 
ar  also  sent  forth  an  address  in  which  he 
described  the  prince  '  as  really  the  finest  gen- 
tleman I  ever  knew,'  and  asserted  that  to  have 
*iiim  peaoeahly  settled  on  bis  throne  is  what 
these  kingdoms  do  not  deserve ;  but  he  de- 
■ervee  it  so  much  that  I  hope  there  is  a  good 
(■Aeattendingliim'(pATiiar,p.76).  Todelay 


the  march  of  Ar^ll  northwards,  orders  were 
given  by  Mar  on  17  Jan.  in  name  oi  tiiB  )uaf 
to  bum  Auchterarder  and  the  other  villaaea  in 
his  line  of  march,  and  alio  all  com  and  forage 
lest  they  might  be  '  useful  to  the  eamiy.' 
Such  Gxuel  expedients  might  have  been  jusf 
tifiable  in  a  great  extremil^,  but  Mar  was  now 
merely  clutching  at  straws,  without  the  least 
hope  of  being  mtimately  successful.  Even 
a  month  before  the  chevalier  landed  he  had 
reeolved,  he  states  in  his  '  Journal,'  to  aban- 
don Perth  as  soon  as  the  enemy  marched 
agunst  it.  The  orders  for  the  devast^tim 
:  were  earned  out  in  the  midst  of  a  snowstorm, 
the  criee  of  the  women  and  children  drawing 
tears  from  the  eyes  *  even  of  the  barbuous 
highlanders'  (accounts  of  the  burning  of  the 
viJJageB  Auchterarder,  Muthill,  &c.,  in  Mi*' 
odlany  of  the  Maitland  Club,  iii,  461).  The 
highluid  chiefs,  on  learning  of  Aivyll's  ap* 
proach,  made  every  efibrt  to  persuade  Mar  to 
risk  a  battle,  but  in  fact  many  days  before 
this  he  hod  made  arraxtgementa  for  retreat 
and  escape  as  soon  as  the  advance  oi  Ar^U 
should  furnish  him  with  an  excuse  for  doing, 
so.  When  Ai^U  was  at  Tullibardine,  eight 
miles  from  Perth,  the  city  was  abandoned  by 
the  rebels,  the  bulk  of  whom  had  craesed  the 
Tay  on  the  ice  by  t«n  (^clock  on  the  morning 
of  31  Jan.,  Mar  and  the  chevalier  following 
in  the  rear  about  noon.  Tho  retreat,  it  must 
be  admitted^  was  conducted  with  skill  as  weU 
as  expedition.  So  rapid  was  it  that  when 
Montrose  was  reached,  A^U  was  two  days' 
march  behind  them.  On  the  evening  that 
they  arrived  there  orders  were  given  to  the 
clans  to  be  ready  to  march  at  eight  in  the 
morning  to  Aberdeen,  where  they  were  told 
reinforcements  were  expected  to  arrive  im- 
mediately from  France ;  out  before  the  march 
began  the  chevalier  had  slipped  privately  out 
of  the  house  where  he  lodged,  and  joined  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  who  accompanied  him  by  a  hye-i 
lane  to  the  waterside,  where  a  boat  waited 
to  conVOTtbem  on  board  a  French  ship.  They 
ware  sabeeguently  joined  by  other  leaders, 
and  on  11  reb.  th»  were  lanided  atWalden, 
near  Gravelines.  The  clans  meanwiule,  after 
reachingAberdeenunderGteneral  Gordon,  dis- 
persed to  their  homes. 

Mar  aooompanied  the  prince  to  St.  Ger- 
main, where  he  busied  himself  with  a  variety 
of  intrigues,  the  chief  purpose  of  which  was 
rather  to  obtain  his  own  restoration  than  that 
of  the  Stuart  family.  One  of  theee  schemes 
was  to  secure  the  asejstance  of  Charles  XII  of 
Sweden,  whose  favour  he  recmnmended  the 
Jaoobites  in  Scotland  to  procure  by  a  pesent 
of  oatmeal  for  his  troops.  Mar  next,  through. 
Lockhart,made  ^^^sals  to  his  late  oppoiunt' 
A^U,  when  he  supposed  the  latter  to  be  stiU 
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writhing  with  resentment  at  hia  diunisal  in 
June  1716  from  all  his  offices ;  but  theory- 
tares  met  with  no  mcour^ment.  In  the 
firflowinff  year  he  entered  into  communica- 
tions with  Sunderland,  offering  the  assistance 
of  France  to  George  I,  to  enlarge  his  G^erman 
dominions,  on  condition  of  hia  assenting  in 
some  form  to  a  Stuart  restoration.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  George  I  was  not  alto- 
gether averse  to  the  project,  but  its  inherent 
absurdity  was  no  doubt  at  once  evident  to  hia 
advisers.  In  connection  with  the  project  Mar 
had  also  had  communications  with  the  Earl  of 
Stair,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  been  on 
terms  of  special  intimacy.  As  he  then  ad- 
mitted to  Stair  that  he  regarded  the  affairs  of 
his  master  as  *  demerate/  his  negotiations 
•would  seem  tohave  oeen  entered  into  ratJier 
with  theviewof  commending  himself  to  King 
George  than  of  aiding  the  cause  of  the  cheva- 
lier. Shortly  afterwards  he  left  Paris  for 
Italy,  and  he  had  no  further  communications 
witih  St^r  till  on  the  return  journey  in  1719 
be  Bto^ted  at  Geneva.  On  this  occasion  he 
openly  expressed  his  anxiety  to  draert  the 
cause  of  the  chevalier  and  come  to  terms 
with  the  government  (see  the  documents  con- 
nected with  the  negotiation  in  Sardvncke 
State  Papers,  vol.  ii.)  Stair  advanced  him  a 
sum  of  money,  and  advised  that  he  should 
be  conciliated  on  the  ground  that  to  detach 
him  would  *  break  the  prince's  party.*  Mar's 
terms  for  consenting  to  abstain  from  any  plot 
agunst  the  ffovemment  were  that  the  family 
estates  shoi^  he  settled  on  his  son,  and  that 
meanwhile  until  this  iras  done  he  should  he 
patdapennon  of 2,0002^,  in  addition  to  1,600/. 
of  a  jointure  to  his  wife  and  daughter.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Jacobites  at  St.  Ger- 
main were  quite  aware  of  his  negotiations 
with  Stair,  but  he  informed  them  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  fulfilling  the  conditions,  while 
by  pretending  to  do  so  ne  would  be  able  more 
effectually  to  aid  the  cause.  It  was  at  Mar's 
suggestion  that  the  chevalier  stirred  up  the 
scheme  of  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Eochester 
[q.  v.},  and  he  appears  to  have  done  so  simply 
to  demonstrate  to  the  government  his  wil- 
Kngness  to  save  them  by  discovering  the 
plot.  Not  improbably  it  was  throuf^  his  con- 
mvaace  that  his  own  correspondence  with 
Atterbury  was  intercepted  (see  letters  in  A^ 
nendix  to  Stmrt  Faperg),  and  at  any  rate  it 
u  almost  demonstrable  that  he  was  the  per- 
aon  who  supplied  the  means  of  deciphering  it. 
Shortly  afterwards,  in  1723,  he  present«l  a 
memorial  to  the  regent  of  France,  expound- 
ing a  project  for  betraying  Britain  into  the 
power  of  France,  by  dismemberingtheBritish 
empire  through  an  adjustment  of  the  powers 
of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  parliaments.  His 


real  design  in  making  the  proposal  was  sup- 
nosed  to  have  been  to  render  the  caose  of  the 
Jacobites  odious  to  the  people  of  Bntain  by 
connecting  them  with  an  unpatriotic  scheme. 
Atterbury,  after  his  arrival  in  FVanCf^  ob- 
tained evidence  sufficient  to  convince  him 
that  Mar  had  been  guilty  of  'such  base 
practices' '  that  the  like  had  scarce  been  heard 
of;  and  seemed  to  be  what  no  man  endued 
with  common  sense  or  the  least  drop  of  noble 
blood  could  perpetrate'  {Lockhart  Papers, 
ii.  142).  Atterbury  also  expressed  the  ge* 
neral  opinion  which  ultimately  prevailed 
among  the  .Tocobites  regarding  Mar,  that  *  it 
was  impossible  for  him  ever  to  play  a  fair 
game  or  to  mean  but  one  thing  at  once' 
ISttiari  Papert,  181).  Latterly  all  Us  pro- 
posals bore  on  the  face  of  themthe  mariis  of 
charlataniT,  and  he  ceased  to  possess  the 
power  to  deceive  any  one  but  himself.  He 
prepared  a  justification  of  his  conduct,  of 
which  an  abstract  is  given  in  '  Lockhart 
Papers '  (ii.  175-9),  but  he  failed  to  convince 
any  one  either  of  his  good  sense  or  his  sin- 
cerity. The  prince,  however,  in  a  letter  to 
Lockhart  expressed  his  desire  that  the  fkcts 
proven  against  htmshould  rather  be  concealed 
than  made  public,  and  gave  it  as  hia  opinion 
that  the  'less  noise  mode  about  him  the 
better '  198).  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
confidence  of  the  prince  in  1724  by  Colonel 
Hay,  and  in  1725  he  definitely  severed  his 
connection  with  the  Stuarts  without,  how- 
ever, thereby  securing  any  benefit  fitun  the 
government.  In  his  retirement  he  accepted 
his  disappcuntment  more  philosophically  than 
could  have  been  predicted,  occiqiying  him- 
self chiefly  in  architectural  dengns  and  draw- 
ings, la  a  paper  written  in  1728  he  sugw 
gested  the  improvement  of  the  communica- 
tions in  Edinburgh  by  proposing  the  build- 
ing of  bridges  north  and  south  of  the  city. 
He  also  suggested  the  formation  of  a  nari- 

Sble  canal  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde, 
e  resided  in  Paris  till  1729,  when,  on  ac- 
count of  his  health,  he  removed  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  where  he  died  in  May  1732.  He 
was  twice  married ;  first  to  Lady  Moj^ret, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  died 
in  infancy,  and  the  eldest,  Thomas,  lord 
Erskine,  became  commissary  of  Mores  for 
Gibraltar,  and  afterwards  sat  in  parliament 
successively  for  the  counties  of  Stirling  anl 
Clackmannan ;  and  secondly  to  Lady  Frances 
Pierrexmint,  by  whom  he  had  adaughter,  Lady 
Frances,  married  to  her  cousin,  James  Ermine, 
son  of  Lord  Grange.  The  second  l^dj  Mar 
suffered  latterly  from  mental  irregularity,  and 
having,  like  his  own  wife,  quarrelled  with 
Lord  Grange  [see  Ebsytit^  Jahbs],  Grangs 
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Itemed  a  scheme  to  carry  her  off  somewhat 
aiittUar  to  that  which  led  to  the  disappearance 
of  Lady  Grange,  but  in  this  case  he  waa 
frustrated  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu. 
The  Mar  estates  were  purchased  for  Thomas, 
lord  Erskine,  by  Lord  Grange.  On  account 
of  the  favour  which  Gibbs,Uie  archit«ct,  re- 
ceived from  the  Earl  of  Mar,  he  left  the  bulk 
of  his  money  to  Mar's  children.  The  at- 
tainder of  tlie  earldom  of  Mar  was  reversed 
inl824.  On  the  failttie  of  male  issue  in  1866, 
the  earldom,  as  created  in  1565  limited  to 
hun  male,  wai,  after  a  prolonged  argument 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  declued  on 
25  Feb.  1875,  to  belong  to  Walter  Hemr 
Erskine,  earl  of  KelHe,  adeciaionwhich  nul- 
Ufied  the  claims  put  forth  for  the  earldom  to 
be  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom ;  but  on  6  Aug. 
1885  the  title  of  Earl  of  Mar  with  original 
precedence  as  descended  from  Gratney,  earl 
of  Mar  (1294),  was  confirmed  to  Johnl'rancia 
Erskine  Gooaeve  Erskine,  who  had  married 
Lady  Frances  Jemima  Ebiekin^  the  nearest 
female  heir  in  the  fiulure  in  18C6  d  male 
issue. 

[Journal  of  the  Earl  of  Hor,  printed  by  order 
of  the  EnrI  of  Hat,  in  Fmnce,  republished  at 
London,  1716.and  fraqoently  reprinted  ;  A  Col- 
lection of  Original  LettersandAuthentidE  Papers 
xdotingtothe  Rebellion  of  1716, London,  173i); 
A  £Sill  and  Antbentick  Nanatire  of  tho  Intended 
Horrid  Conspiracy  and  Invasion,  London,  1715; 
Fatten'sHistoryof  the  Kebellion  of  1716;  Sin- 
clair Memoirs ;  LockhartPapera ;  Stuart ^^pera; 
Hardvicko  State  Papers ;  Hacpberson's  Originul 
Papers ;  Secret  Memoirs  of  Sar-le  Due,  1716 ; 
Mocky's  Secret  Memoirs ;  Swift's  Works ;  Jerse's 
Pretenders  and  their  Adherents;  Mrs.  Thomson's 
Memoirs  of  the  Jiicobites,  vol.  i.;  Lacroiz  do 
Marias'  Histoire  da  Cheralier  de  SaiDt-Oeorges, 
1876;  Burton's  Hist,  of  Scotland;  Donglas's 
Scotch  Peemge  (Wood),  ii.  217-9;  Chambers's 
BicL  of  Eminent  Scotsmen ;  Cbambers's  Hist,  of 
the  Rebellion.]  T.  F.  H. 

ERSKIK£,JOHN  (1695-1766),  ScotdL 
lawyer,8onof  the  Hon.  Ooltmel  John  Erskine 
aFC«mock,waabominl695.  Hestudiedlaw 
and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates  in  1719,  and  practised  without 
special  success  for  some  years.  In  1737  he 
waa  appointed  by  the  faculty  and  the  town 
connon  on  the  death  of  Professor  Bain,  to 
aneceed  him  in  the  chair  of  Scots  law  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  The  emoluments 
were  a  ssJary  of  100/.  per  annum  and  the  fees. 
He  was  successful  as  a  lecturer,  and  bis  class 
was  well  attended.  In  1765  he  resigned  this 
appointment  and  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  the  preparation  of  his  '  Institutes,'  which 
was  puolished  as  a  poethumous  work.  He 
died  at  Cardrosfl,  an  estate  formerly  belong- 


mg  to  hia  grandfather.  Lord  Cardross  (and 
which  he  bad  purchased  in  1746),  on  1  March 
1768,  Erskine  married,  first,  Margaret  Mel- 
ville of  Balgarvie,  Fifeahire;  secondly,  Ann 
Stirling  of  Keir.  By  his  first  wife  he  had 
issue  John  Erskine  (1721-1613),  well  known 
as  the  leader  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the 
Scottish  church ;  by  his  second  wife  he  had 
a  family  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Erakine  wrote  only  two  works,  but  botlL 
of  these  were  of  Tray  great  importance,  ^^y 
were:  1. '  Principles  the  Law  of  Scotland, 
in  the  order  of  Sir  Geor{(e  Mackenzie's  Insti- 
tutions of  thatLaw.'  This  was  first  pnbli^ied 
in  1754  as  a  manual  for  the  use  of  nis  class, 
for  whom  he  hod  hitherto  prescribed  9ai 
George  Mackenzie'a  work.  It  became  at  onct* 
popular.  New  editions  were  published  under 
the  author's  supervision  in  1757  and  1764, 
and  after  his  death  it  was  edited  in  succession 
by  Gillon,  Professor  Schonk  More,  Mr.  Guthrie 
Smith,  and  Mr.  William  Guthrie.  The  seven- 
teenth edition  was  published  in  1660  by  Pro- 
fessor Macpherson,  oy  whom  *  the  book  has 
been  restored  to  its  original  position  as  the 
Scots  law  manual  in  the  metropolitan  uni* 
versit^.'  2.  'Institutesof  theLawofSoot- 
huuL  m  four  books,  m  ^  order  of  Sir  Georae 
Mackenzie's  Institutions  of  that  Law.'  The 
first  edition  was  published  after  the  author** 
death  in  1773,  from  bis  notes,  wliidi  were 
carefully  revised ;  the  second  waa  edited  in 
1764  by  Lord  Woodhouselee,  who  added  the 
rubrics  retained  in  subsequent  issues;  the 
fourth  was  issued  in  1805  ay  Joseph  Qilkm; 
the  fifth  and  sixth  by  Maxwell  Morrison  in 
1812  J  the  seventh  by  Lord  Ivory  ,  in  1828, 
<  a  model  of  full  and  accurate  annotation;* 
the  eighth  by  Alexander  Macolhui  in  1838, 
and  the  ninth  by  J.  B.  Nicholson  in  187L 

The  'Institutes*  are  divided  into  four  books. 
The  first  treats  of  law  in  general,  ot  the  courts 
of  Scotland^  and  of  the  relations  between 
husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  minors 
and  thoT  tuKns  and  eumtors,  and  master  uid 
servant;  the  second  treats  clu^T<^buit^)le 
rights;  thethirdofeontractsMia successions; 
the  fourth  of  actions  and  crimes.  The  small 
space  given  to  mercantile  law  in  the  work 
has  been  frequently  remarked  on.  It  haa 
been  pointed  out  by  Professor  Bell  that  at 
the  tune  when  Erskine  wrote  commercial 
enterprise  in  Scotland  was  at  a  low  ebb.  The 
&ilure  of  the  Darien  expedition,  succeeded  br 
the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745,  had  turned 
the  attention  of  the  people  to  other  subjects, 
while  the  great  change  in  the  possessors  of 
landed  property,  due  to  the  risings,  made  that 
branch  of  the  law  for  a  considerable  period  (rif 
preponderating  importance. 

m  pther  fentects  ^ktne's  w»ki  were 
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-trritten  at  s  forttuutd  period.  The  law  of 
Bcotland,  already  comiderabhr  modified  in 
some  direotioni  07  English  innuence,  had  as- 
Aimed  in  its  most  essential  parts  its  pr&- 
flOitshape.  Even  incommercialuw  the foon- 
Aation  vas  already  laid,  thoQgh  the  super-' 
StfQoture  was  not  as  yet  erected.  A  trea- 
tise more  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  time  than 
the  philosophical  one  of  Stair  or  the  two 
slight  'Institutions 'of  Sir  George  Mackenzie 
was  required.  Erskine  supplied  the  want  by 

E'ving  a  clear,  connected  view  of  the  whole 
w,  written  in  simple  and  direct  language. 
The  book  is  ererywhere  practical  and  to  tne 

faint.  Hence  its  value  for  everyday  use. 
His  work/  says  Mr.  iEneas  &£ackay,  'is 
veeuliarly  adapted  to  lAta  tendemnet  ta  the 
Scottish  intellect ;  plain  rather  than  eubtle, 
mre  so  &r  aa  he  goes  rather  than  going  to  the 
bottom  of  the  subject ;  he  is  the  lawyer  of 
common  sense,  less  antiquarian,  and  there- 
fore now  more  practical,  bat  also  less  philo- 
sophical and  less  learned  than  Stair.' 

[Worka;  Anderaoo'B  Scottish  Nation,  ii.  158-9; 
Ohnmbera's  Diet,  of  Eminent  Scotstnen,  i.  547-8; 
Seots  Mag.  Fel»D&ry  1788.  p.  Ill;  Mdcksj'a 
Hemoin  of  Suiv  (Edin.  1873),  p.  172J 

P.  Wwr. 

KESKINB,  JOHN,D.D.  (1721 P-1808), 
theolo^an,  was  bom  at  Edinbuivh  in  17^ 
or  1791  (his  biographer  thinks  1721),  and 
educated  at  the  university  there.  His  mther, 
John  Biskine  <tt  Gamock,  a  grandson  of 
Henry,  fixtt  Lord  Cardrow,  was  mnfessor 
at  Scots  law  in  the  univeruty  of  Eatnbunh 
and  author  of  a  well-known  work  on  we 
'  Priim^plea  of  the  Law  of  Scotland.'  His 
mother  was  la  datighter  of  the  Hon.  James 
MeMU  of  Bargarvie.  Erskine's  friends  were 
moet  denrotts  that  he  should  be  a  lawyer, 
hut  his  devout  and  earnest  spirit  inclined  him 
to  the  ministry ;  and  hts  sense  of  duty  be- 
coming very  elear,  he  chose  that  profession, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  family.  At  the 
university  of  Edinburgh  he  became  acquainted 
with  msmy  youiw  men  of  great  ability,  and 
was  a  member  ofa  club  called  theHenOlub, 
along  with  Principal  Robertson,  Mr.  John 
Home,  and  Dr.  A.  Oarlyle.  Bobre  being 
•etUed  in  any  charge  he  wrote  a  pamphlet 
in  1741,  in  opposition  to  certain  views  puV 
Kshed  1^  Dr.  Archibald  Gam^bell,  professor 
of  church  history  in  the  university  of  St. 
Andrews,  whose  strictures  on  the  deistical 
WOTk,  *  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation,* 
were  not  deemed  satis&ctory  by  the  church. 
Erskine  adopted  some  of  the  views  of  Wsi>- 
burton  in  his  '  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,* 
wbioh  l^d  to  a  friendship  between  the  two 
divines,  and  to  several  letten  on  each  side, 
1744  he  was  ordained  minister  of  Kirkiu- 


tillooh,  near  Glasgow,  and  he  devoted  lumaelf 
witii  greet  eamestnen  and  asnduilr  to  the 
spiritual  dntiea  of  his  office.  In  1746  ha 
married  the  Hon.  Christian  Mackay,  daugh- 
ter of  Oeo^fe,  third  Lord  Rokv. 

While  minister  of  KirldntiUodi,  Erskinfl 
came  mto  contact  with  George  Wbitefield, 
for  whose  character  and  labours  he  had  done 
battle  while  a  student  at  the  university,  Dr. 
Robertson  having  taken  the  opposite  sida  At 
Kirkintilloch  he  invited  'Wlutefield  to  preach 
for  him.  For  this  it  was  attempted  indirectly 
to  censure  him  in  the  synod  of  Glasgow  and 
Ayr.  While  warmly  befnending  Whitefield, 
Erskine  stood  in  a  very  different  relation  to 
Wesley.  He  strongly  disapproved  of  his 
views  on  pedesttnatum,  perseveranoe,  and 
other  doctrines.  Hub  difierenoe  diminished 
his  confidence  in  Wesley,  with  whom  he 
never  fraternised  as  he  did  with  Whitefield, 

Erskine  b^;an  at  an  early  period  to  culti- 
vate relations  vrith  other  churches  and  their 
ministers,  especially  in  the  oolonies  and  on 
the  European  continent.  He  ma  on  vn^ 
intimate  terms  with  m&ny  American  mini- 
sters, and  especially  with  Jonathan  Edwards, 
with  whom  he  had  much  correspondence,  both 
on  the  subject  of  his  books  and  on  the  re- 
markable religious  awakening  which  occurred 
under  his  mimstry  at  Northampton.  Erskine 
was  profoundly  grieved  when  the  relations 
between  Britain  sndher  American  colonies  be- 
came stnuned ;  and  besides  using  all  his  influ- 
ence in  more  private  ways,  puhushed  several 
pamphlets,  in  which  he  implored  both  sides  to 
make  some  concession  and  avert  the  horrors 
of  an  unnatural  war.  All  suoh  efforts  proved 
in  vain,  Erskine  finding  that  his  app^Js  for 
conuliaticm  were  simply  ignored.  He  had 
much  intercourse  with  divines  in  Holland 
and  Qermany,  believing  that  It  was  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own  church  and  country  to  he 
acquainted  with  the  writings  and  proceeding 
of  other  churches.  Not  Imowing  any  conti- 
nental language  hut  Frweh,  he  set  himself, 
when  nxty  years  of  age,  to  study  German 
and  Dutch,  and  with  such  success  that  he 
was  very  soon  able  to  understand  the  drift 
of  books  in  these  lenguages. 

In  1763E^8kin6  was  tnnslated  toCuIross, 
and  in  1768  to  the  New  Oreyfriars,  Edm- 
burgh.  In  1767  he  was  tiansferrsd  to  the 
Old  Oreyfriars,  where  he  beoame  ooUeagne 
of  Prinoiml  Robertson,  with  whom  he  was 
associated  for  ux-and-frwenty  yeate.  The 
university  of  Glawow  confbrred  on  him  the 
degree  of  D.D.  in  1766. 

Erskine,  while  most  emiscientiously  de- 
voted to  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  office,  was  a 
man  ofoonsiderable  literary  activity.  The  list 
of  Itis  TTorlfs  given  by  his  biographer  embreoei 
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twentr-fire  puUicationi,  and  in  addition  to 
these  ne  edited  twenty.  His  chief  works 
were:  1.  A  volume  of 'Theological  DiBserta^ 
tions,'  1766.  2.  Pamphlets  on  the  Ameri- 
can question.  8.  'Considerations  on  the 
Spirit  of  FDpei7,'  1778.  4.  '  SJutohea  and 
^nts  of  Church  Hiat<ny  and  l^ieologicsl 
Controreny,  chiefly  txanuated  and  abri^red 
from  modem  fbrugn  writers/  2  toIs.  1790 
and  1797.  6.  *  Letters  on  Loss  of  Children 
and  Friends.'  6.  A  supplement  to  Gillies's 
'Historioal  Collections/  1796.  7.  *Dis- 
oourses  on  Several  Occasions,'  2  vols.  1798, 
1804.  The  books  which  he  edited  and  pub- 
lished in  this  country  were  chiefly  works  of 
Jonathan  Kdwards  and  other  American  di- 
vines. 

Erskine  was  very  heartily  devoted  to  the 
doctrines  and  aims  of  the  evangelical  party 
in  the  church,  of  which  his  &mily  connec- 
tions, his  stainless  duuaoter,  and  his  abilities 
as  a  preacher  and  a  writer  contributed  to 
main  Jtim  one  of  the  leading  champions.  It 
was  a  testimony  to  the  amiability  of  both 
that  he  and  Principal  Robertson,  Uie  leader 
of  the  *  moderate '  party,  should  have  been 
friendly  colleagues  in  the  same  congregation 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  On  one  occasion, 
during  the  discussion  of  the  catholic  question, 
when  a  mob  assembled  with  the  intention  of 
wrecking  the  house  of  the  principal,  who  was 
on  the  unpopular  side,  Erakine  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  prevailed  on  the  mob  to  with- 
draw. In  the  genraal  assembly  Erskine  and 
Robertson  were  often  opponents.  Erskine 
cordially  supported  in  the  assembly  a  proposal 
in  favour  or  fore^n  missions,  which  was  op- 
posed by  Hamilton  of  Gladsmuir  and  the 
moderate  party  generally.  The  opening  words 
of  Erskine,  as  he  rose  to  reply  to  Hamilton, 
became  famous  in  the  history  of  the  mission 
cause.  Pointing  to  a  bible  which  lay  on  the 
table,  and  of  which  he  intended  to  make  use, 
and  using  a  phrase  very  expressive  in  Scot- 
tish ears,  he  said, '  Rax  me  the  Bible.' 

The  parents  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  were  mem- 
bers m  Old  Greyfriars,  but  it  was  with 
Erskine,  not  Robertson,  that  their  sympa- 
thies lay.  When  in  '  Guv  Mannering '  Sir 
Walter  brings  the  English  stranger  to  Uie 
Greyfriars,  it  ia  Enkiiiffs  preaohing  that  he 
describes. 

Ammg  the  learned  oorrespondents  of  Er- 
skine iHtn  whom  he  interebanged  views  on 
public,  literary,  or  theological  questions,  be- 
sides uiose  already  named,' wereXord  Karnes, 
^  David  Dalrymple  (Lord  Hules),  Bishop 
Hurd,  and  Mr.  Burke.  His  oorreepoudence 
with  Karnes  bore  on  the  question  of  free  will, 
discussed  in  one  of  his  lordship's  essays,  and 
nore  fitUy  iq  the  celebrated  work  of  Jonathan 


Edwards.  Lord  Hailes  (for  whom  Erskiua 
had  a  very  high  respect  and  affection)  cor- 
responded  on  some  points  connected  with  the 
'Sketches  and  Hints  of  Church  History. 
Bishop  Hurd  corresponded  on  other  points  in 
the  same  work.  The  correspondence  with 
Burke  related  to  the  catholic  question.  £r» 
skine  wrote  to  Burke  some  of  his  reastms  for 
dreading  popery ;  Burke  replied  in  a  long 
and  elaborate  letter,  not  so  much  attempting 
to  controvert  Erskine's  opinions  as  presenting 
the  grounds  on  which  he  based  bis  own. 

I^kine  enjoyed  a  hale  old  age,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  performance  of  his  pastoral 
duties,  though  iu  a  constantly  decreasing  de> 
gree,  till  near  the  end.  The  evening  before 
he  died  he  was  diligently  employed  m  read- 
ing a  new  Dutch  Ixmk.  He  went  to  bed  at 
eleven,  and  died  three  hours  after,  on  19  Jan. 
1808,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  hie  age, 

[Scott's  Faati ;  Memoir  by  Sir  Henry  Moih 
creiff  Wellwood,  B«rt.,  D.D.  (Edinbuigh,  1818) ; 
Chambers's  Biog.  Diet,  ot  Enunoit  Scotsmen ; 
HKMe's  Sketches  of  Seottish  Ohuidi  History; 
Hugh  Millsr'a  Two  Partiei  in  the  Chnroh  ot 
Scotland.]  W.  G.  B. 

ERSKINE,  RALPH  (1686-1769),  Soot- 
tish  seceding  divine  and  poet,  bom  on 
16  March  1686  at  Monilaws,  Northumber- 
land, was  the  sixth  son  of  Henry  Erskine 
(1624-1696)  [q.  v.],  by  his  second  wife, 
Margaret  Halcro.  He  entered  the  Edinburgh 
University  in  November  1699,  and  is  said  to 
have  graduated  M.A.  in  1704,  but  his  name 
is  not  in  the  published  list  of  graduates. 
The  date  of  his  entrance  is  fixed  by  his 
narrative  of  a  fire  in  the  Parliament  Close, 
where  he  lodged;  he  nairowly  escaped  being 
burned  to  death.  Aflw  completing  his  arts 
course,  he  was  engaged  as  tutor  inue  funily 
of  Colonel  Erskine  of  Camok,  FifMiire. 
Pursuing  his  theological  studies,  he  was 
licensed  on  18  June  1709  by  Dunfermline 
presbytery.  He  is  said  to  have  ^ly  shown 
ability  as  a  preacher,  but  did  not  at  once  oIh 
tain  a  call.  His  views  were  strongly  evan- 
gelical, at  a  time  when  those  of  his  brothev 
Ebenezer  [q.  v.]  were  still  undecided. 

On  1  May  1711  he  was  called  to  the  sfr- 
cond  char^  at  Dun&rmline^and  on  14  June 
to  the  ^nsh  of  Tulliallan,  Perthshire.  He 
chose  Dunfermline,  where  he  was  oidained 
on  7  Auff.  Tbo  oharge  was  ooUegiate, 
Ersldne  and  his  oolleacrae,7rhamu  Buchaosn, 
officiating  in  turns.  Erakine,  whose  preadi- 
ing  was  remarkable  fox  its  pathos,  wrote  hia 
sermons  closely ;  his  portrait  (as  engraved 
in  1821)  represents  him  as  preaching  \ntk 
sermoit*hook  in  his  hand.  On  1  May  1710 
he  was  tmnsferred  to  the  first  charge,  aftor 
the  de^th  of  Buchanan. 
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Erakine  took  a  zealous  part  in  the  eccle- 
MOBtical  contrOTersiea  whicu  are  detailed  in 
the  article  on  his  brother  Ebenezer.  He  and 
James  Wardlaw,  who  had  succeeded  him  in 
the  second  charge,  were  among  the  *  twelve 
apostles'  of  17:;l.  On  28  Sept.  1721  the 
synod  of  Fife  arraigned  him  for  'Marrow 
doctrine/  and  for  non-compliance  with  the 
act  of  1720  in  reference  thereto.  The  synod 
warned  him  to  be  more  careful,  on  pain  of 
censure,  and  required  him  to  repeat  his  sub- 
scription in  a  sense  adverse  to  the  'Marrow.' 
This  he  would  not  do;  but  was  willing  to 
•ubscribe  the  coofiession  anew,  in  the  sense 
of  its  orij^nal  impoeers.  When,  however, 
Ebeneier  Erskine  and  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers were  ^aced  under  sentence  of  depo- 
Utiaii(1733),Kalph  Erskine,  while  protesting 
against  the  assembly's  course  of  action,  did 
not  immediately  join  the  secession,  though 
he  was  present  at  Gaimey  Bridge  when  the 
*  associate  presbytery '  was  formed.  It  was 
not  until  10  Feb.  1737  that  he  and  Mair 
gave  in  to  the  Dunfermline  presbytery  a 
'declaration  of  secession  from  the  present 

J'udicatoriee  of  the  church  of  Scotland,'  not 
rom  the  church  itself.  On  18  Feb.  they 
were  enrolled  in  the  '  associate  presbytery ' 
at  Orwell,  Kinross-ehire ;  ond  on  15  May 
174Q  were  deposed  with  its  other  members. 

E^kinecoadvcted  the  correspondence  with 
Wbitefield  wlueh  led  the  latter  to  visit  Scot- 
land in  1741.  In  vain  did  he  impress  upon 
Whit^dd  the  duty  of  making  common  cause 
withtiie'a8S0ciatepresbytery,'and  not  seem- 
ing *  equally  to  countenance '  their  'persecu- 
tors.' Wbitefield's  reTival  (1742)  at  Cambus- 
lang,  Lauorksliire,  a  parish  to  which  William 
M'Cullough,  the  minister,  invited  him,  pre- 
sented features  which  Er^cine  repudiated  as 
enthusiastic  He  wrote  a  special  treatise, 
'  Faith  no  Fancy,'  in  which  he  maintains  that 
the  '  mental  image '  of '  Christ  as  man  '  is  in 
no  way  '  helpful  to  the  &ith  of  his  being 
Godman.*  When  the  question  of  the  burgess 
oath  came  up,  Erskine  sided  with  his  brother 
in  thinking  that  it  was  »  matter  to  be  left  to 
in^vtdual  codscuences;  and  on  the  separa- 
tion (1747)  of  the  ptui^  opposed  to  the  oath, 
he  issued  an  admonition  to  the  separatists 
under  the  title  *  Fancy  no  Faith.' 

Erskine  was  fond  of  music  and  a  proficient 
on  the  violin.  His  poetic  vein  was  shown, 
early  in  his  ministry,  by  the  composition  of 
his '  Gospel  Sonnets,'  which  reached  the  10th 
edition  in  1702,  the  25th  in  1797.  They  were 
followed  by  a  para|^rase  of  the '  Song  ta  Solo- 
mon '  (1788),  a  version  of  the  Book  of  Lamen- 
tations (1700),  and  a  posthumous  volume  of 
*Job'sHymn8'(1753).  His'Scripture  Songs' 
were  collected  vn  176^  The  preface  sl^ws 


that  they  were  designed  for  use  in  puUio 
worship.  Little  con  be  said  of  the  poetical 
merit  of  these  pieces,  but  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  they  ^re  for  the  common,  people, 
who  received  them  with  avidity.  The  '  Gos- 
pel Sonnets'  contain  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
sonnets,  but  present  a  ^stem  of  theology  in 
verse,  with  much  lively  and  quaint  illustra- 
tion. Phrases  like  the  description  of  good 
works  as  'the  cleanest  road  to  hell'  (Chtgiel 
Sonnets,  pt.  i.  chap.  v.  $  iv.)  readily  stick  in 
the  reader's  memory.  It  would  appear  from 
the  pre&ce  to  the '  Song  <^  Solomon '  that 
this  paraphrase  had  been  submitted  to  Watts, 
who  nad  suggested  a  few  improTeneirt«(  but 
had  not  gone  over  the  whtue.  One  of  Er- 
skine's  best  pieces  is '  Smoking  Sj^itualised,' 
five  stanzas  in  continuation  of '  an  did  medi- 
tation upon  smoking  tobacco.' 

Erskine  preached  his  last  sermon  on  29  Oct. 
1752,  Suddenly  seized  with  a  nervous  fever,' 
he  died  on  6  Nov.  He  was  buried  on  9  Nov. 
at  Dunfermline,  where  on  27  June  1849  a 
statue  of  him,  by  Handyside  llitchie,  was 
erected  in  front  of  the  Queen  Anne  Street 
Church.    He  was  twice  married :  first,  on 

15  July  1714,  to  Margaret  (rf.  22  Nov.  1730, 
aged  32),  daughter  of  John  Dewar  of  La»- 
sodie ;  by  her  ne  hod  ten  children,  of  whom 
Heniy  became  the  aecessim  muiister  at  Fal- 
kirk ;  John  became  secesBioii  minister  at 
Leslie,  and  joined  the  'antt-buig^ers;'  James, 
succeeded  his  uncle  Ebenezer  at  Stirling: 
secondly,  on  24  Feb.  1732,  to  Margaret  (who 
survived  him),  daughter  of  Daniel  Simpson, 
W.S.,  Edinburgh ;  hy  her  he  had  four  sons, 
of  whom  Itobert  became  a  merchant  in  Lon- 
don, a  fellow  of  the  lioyal  Society,  and  ulti- 
mately get^rapher  and  6urvey<H>*gmeral  to 
the  United  States  army. 

Inaddition  to  the  works  already  mentioned, 
Erskine  published  several  single  sermons  (the 
earliest  m  1738)  and  volumes  of  sermons, 
most  of  which,  as  well  as  the  most  important 
of  his  religious  poems,  will  be  found  collect«d 
in  his  'Practical  Works,'  edited  by  John 
Newlands,  his  son-in-law,  Glasgow,  1764r-6, 
2  vols.  fol.  (portrait).  Tlwie  is  an  edition  in 
ten  volumes,  Glasgow,  1777,  8to;  and  Loih 
don,  1821, 8vo. 

[Memoir,  by  James  Fisber  (dated  Glasgow, 

16  Jan.  1764),  prefixed  to  Frat^calVorks,  1764 ; 
and  other  aatnorities  enomented  in  the  artide 
on  EBBHntu  EnsKim.]  A. 

ERSKINE,  THOMAS,  first  Eabl  or 
Keixie,  first  ViscotTKT  Fenton,  and  first 
Babon  Diblbton  (1566-1689),  second  son  of 
Sir  Alexander  Erskine  of  G  ogar,  by  Manoret, 
only  daughter  of  George,  fourth  lord  Home, 
WAS  borif  in  1566.  educated  with  James  I, 
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he  flnjoyed  his  marked  favour  till  the 
Icing's  death.  In  1685  he  became  s  gentle- 
man of  the  bedchamber,  and  between  1591 
and  1699  various  charters  were  granted  him 
of  Mitchelltfl,  Eastertoun^  and  westertoun 
in  Kincardineshire,  Windingtoan  and  Wln- 
dingtounhall,  and  Eosterrow.  He  was  with 
the  king  at  Perth  in  August  1600;  when 
the  Gowrie  «>nspirac7  was  foiled^  and  in  the 
general  scuffle  received  a  wound  in  the  hand. 
For  his  services  on  this  occasion  a  third  part 
of  Gowrie's  lordship  of  Dirletbn  was  granted 
him,  and  in  warrandice  thereof  the  king's 
barony  of  Comtoun,  Stirlingshire.  Ho  ac- 
companied the  Duke  of  Lennox  on  his  em- 
bassy to  France  in  1601,  and  on  his  return 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  privy  council, 
at  the  meetings  of  which  he  became  one  of 
the  most  regular  attendants.  He  accompanied 
James  into  England  in  1603,  and  was  ap^ 
pointed  captain  of  the  vcomen  of  the  guard 
in  succession  to  Sir  "Walter  Raleigh,  continu- 
ing to  hold  the  post  till  1632.  He  was  created 
Baron  Dirleton  in  April  1604,  was  a  groom  of 
the  stole  in  1005,  uia  in  1606  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  Viscount  Fenton,  being  the  first 
to  attain  that  degree  in  ScotUnd.  Several 
further  grants  of  land  and  a  life  interest  in 
certain  estates  were  obtained  by  Erskine,  but 
he  remained  unsatisfied,  and  in  October  1607 
he  is  found  writing  to  Salisbury  proposing 
various  schemes  for  his  own  advancement  and 
requesting  the  minister's  influence  with  the 
king  {Cal  State  Papers,Dom.  1603-10,  p. 
37 o).  The  petition  appears  have  been  dis- 
regarded, as  was  also  another  which  Erskine 
made  in  the  following  year  for  a  command 
iu  the  Low  Countries.  In  May  1615  he  was 
invested  with  the  order  of  the  Garter  at  the 
same  time  as  Lord  Knollys,  and  much  popu- 
lar interest  was  excited  by  the  rival^r  be- 
tween the  two  newkniglits  in  the  splendour 
of  their  procesuon  to  Windsor.  In  1618 
Erskine  projected  a  scheme  of  respite  of 
homage,  the  ol^ect  of  which  was  to  raise 
money  for  the  king,  and  was  rewarded  in  the 
following  year  by  his  advancement  to  the 
earldom  of  Kellie.  A  grant  of  10,000/.  was 
made  to  Erskine  in  December  1625  for  ser- 
vices to  tlie  late  and  present  king.  From 
1630  to  1635  he  sat  on  various  commissions, 
but  he  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  the  pro- 
minence he  desire<l  in  the  direction  of  state 
affairs.  He  died  12  June  1639  in  London, 
and  was  buried  at  Fittenweem,  Fifeshire.  He 
married  first,  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Qgilvy,  whom  he  had  a  son,  Alexander, 
and  a  daughter,  Anne;  secondly,  in  1004, 
the  widow  of  Sir  Edward  Norreys ;  and  on 
her  death  he  became  the  fourth  husband  of 
ft  daughter  ni  Humphrey  Smith  of  Cheapside^ 


and  widow  of  Benedict  Bamham,  Sir  John 
Packington,  and  Robert,  viscount  Kilmorey. 
His  differences  with  this  last  lady  were  sudi 
as  to  require  the  intervention  w  the  king. 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  honours  by  his 
grandson,  Thomas,  the  eldest  son  of  his  son 
Alexander  (d.  1038),  by  Lady  Anne  Seton, 
daughter  of  Alexander,  eorl  of  Dunfermline. 

[Douglas  and  Wood's  Peoni^o  of  Scotland,  ii. 
17;  Anderson's  Scottish  Nation,  ii.  591;  Cat 
State  Papers,  Dom.  8er.  1603-10,  pp.  100,  135, 
196,  313,  470,  1011-18,  pp.  28«,  374,  1625-6, 
p.  366,  1637.  p.  184 ;  Reg.  Privy  Cotineil  of 
Scotland  (Rolls  Ser.),  vii.  267.]  A.  V. 

ERSKINE, THOMAS,  first  Bakos  Ers- 
kine {1760-1823),  lord  chancellor,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Henry  David  Erskine,  tenth 
earl  of  Buchan,  and  was  born,  as  ho  him- 
self believed,  in  1750,  new  style;  but 
the  entrv  in  the  family  bible  is  'Jan.  10 
O.S.  1749.'  He  was  born  in  an  upper  flat 
in  a  high  house  at  the  head  of  Gray  s  Close 
in  Edinburgh,  where  his  father,  whose  in- 
comu  was  cmly  20W.  a  year,  was  living  in 
very  straitened  mcumstances.  For  some 
time  he  -mth  the  rest  of  the  family  was  tau^t 
by  his  mother,  Agnes,  second  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Steuart,  lurt.,  of  Goodtrees,  a  woman 
of  much  capacity,  cultivation,  and  piety,  mov- 
ing in  a  circle  of  peers,  lawyers,  and  mmisters 
of  good  position  and  strict  presbyterian  views. 
Auerwards  at  Uphall  he  was  taught  by 
Buchanan,  subsequently  a  professor  at  Glas- 
gow University;  but  it  IS  almost  certain  that 
he  never  was,  as  has  been  said,  at  the  Edin- 
burgh High  School  (see  De.  Stevexs,  JIutonf 
of  the  Wijh  Schoot).  In  1762  the  family 
removed  for  economy's  sake  to  St.  Andrews. 
Thomas,  a  quick,  idle,  and  frolicsome  boy,  was 
sent  to  l^e  grammar  school  under  Mr.  Hacket, 
where  he  learnt  a  moderate  amount  of  Latin* 
and  read  a  good  deal  of  English  in  a  desultory 
way.  He  was  also  a  pupil  of  Richard  Dick, 
afterwards  professor  of  civil  histoiy  in  thb 
St.  Andrews  University.  In  1762  and  1763 
he  attended  classes  at  the  university  in  ma- 
thematics and  natural  philosophy,  hut  ho 
never  matriculated.  It  was  his  wish  to  enter 
a  learned  profession,  but  bis  father  could  ndt 
afford  the  expense.  It  was  proposed  that  he 
should  enter  the  navy,  but  hatiag  the  sea,  be 
begged  for  a  commission  in  the  army,  where 
he  would  bo  able  to  pursue  some  of  his  studies. 
His  parents  were  unable  to  buy  a  commission, 
and  in  March  1701  he  became  a  midship- 
man on  board  the  Tartar,  commanded  by  ms 
David  I^ndsay ,  andleft  Scotland  for  the  West 
Indies.  He  did  not  revisit  Scotland  for  up- 
wards of  half  a  centuiT.  For  four  years  he 
cruised  in  the  West  Indies,  contriving  to  read 
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A  good  deal,  studying  botany,  and  practising 
drawing.  HereheformedafaTourabieopinion 
of  the  condidon  of  the  Weet  Indian  aLavee, 
which  datenuined  his  coarse  on  the  emand- 
pation  question  till  near  the  end  of  his  life. 
in  176&  he  was  stradc  by  lightning  at  sea, 
but  witiiout  serious  results,  and  a  letter  of 
his  describing  the  storm  was  printed  in  the 
*St.  James's  Chronicle'  6  Dec.  1765.  In 
1768  he  became  acting  lieutenant,  under 
Commodore  Johnson,  Sir  David  Lindsay's 
-successor,  and  returned  home,  hoping  for  pro- 
motion. On  reaching  Portsmouth  the  Tartar 
was  paid  off,  and  it  became  very  uncertain 
when  next  Ersldne  wonld  find  employment. 
After  acting  as  lieutenant  he  was  too  proud 
to  return  to  sea  as  a  midshipman,  and  his 
father  having  died  about  this  time  (1  Dec 
3767),  he  laid  out  the  whole  of  his  slender 

Ctrimony  in  buying  a  conunission  in  the  2nd 
ttalion  of  the  1st  njal  rwiment  of  footi 
of  which  John,  duke  of  ArgyU*  was  colonel. 
Berwiek-on-Tweed(1768)wBshi8fiTSt8tAtion, 
and  St.  Heliets,  Jersey,  his  second  (1769). 
Before  he  was  of  age,  on  21  April  1770,  he 
married,  muchagainst  the  widesofher  family, 
Frances,  daughter  of  Daniel  Moore,  M.F.  for 
Hariow.  She  died  26  Dec.  1806.  Accom- 
panied by  bis  wife  he  went  with  his  regiment 
to  Minorca,  and  was  stationed  there  for  two 
years.  During  this  time  hs  read  much  Eng^ 
U8hltt«rature,espedaUyShake8peare,Milton, 
Dryden,  and  Pope.  According  to  hisown  ac- 
count— but  he  was  imaginatiTe — he  took  the 
dut  y  of  an  absent  chaplam,  preparing  sermons, 
and  excelling  in  extempore  prayer.  The  ma- 
nuscript, howerer,  of  a  sermon  composed  in 
Jersey  in  1769  has  been  preserrod,  along  with 
a  pamphlet  on  the  choice  a  wife,  and  swne 
satirioU  Terses  written  at  Berwick,  all  un- 
^nbliahed  (see  FsBOuesoN,  Smrv  Ertkine, 
appendix  iii.)  He  composed  in  Minorca  a 
humorous  poem,  the '  Petition  of  Peter,*  which 
shows  that  his  mind  was  already  interested 
in  English  law  (Notes  attd  QttarUt,  3rd  ser. 
X.  8).  In  1772  be  left  Minorca^  and,  obtaining 
six  months'  leave,  spent  his  time  in  London, 
where  through  his  connecUoos  he  obtained 
ready  admission  into  society,  and  through 
his  engaging  qoalities  welcome  and  success. 
He  frequented  Mrs.  Montagu's  in  Portman 
Square,  and  made  Johnson's  acquaintance 
were  and  elsewhere.  '  On  Bfonday,  6  April* 
[1772],  writes  Boswell,  <I  dined  witii  him 
at  Sir  Alexander  MacdonaId*B,  where  was  a 
Toung  officer  in  the  regimentals  of  the  Scots 
boTsi,  who  talked  with  a  rivadty,  fimmisy, 
and  precision  so  uncommon  that  he  attracted 
particular  attention.'  This  was  Ertkine.  He 
published  about  this  time  a  pamphlet  on 
<  Abuses  in  the  Aimj; '  though  it  wac  anony- 


mous, its  authwshipwas  an  open  secret,  and 
it  was  widelyread.  ;Qieauthorthip  of  another 
military  pamphlet,  'Advice  to  the  Officers  of 
the  Britian  Ain^,* 1787,  has  been  erroneously 
ascribed  to  hiok.  Bmng  now  esnior  ensgn, 
he  was  on  21  April  1778  promoted  to  be  lieu- 
tenant. But  he  found  hia  proapects  poor,  the 
expense  of  his  fiunily  and  offrequent  removals 
from  one  garrison  town  to  another  consider- 
able, and  the  work  uncongeniaL  He  would 
have  a  long  time  to  wut  before  he  got  his 
next  step  by  seniority,  and  he  had  no  means 
to  purchase  a  captaincy.  He  chanced  one  day 
to  go  into  an  assixe  court  in  his  renmentaU, 
and  LOTd  Mansfield,  who  was  presicung,  being 
attracted  by  his  appearance  and  learning  his 
name,  invited  him  to  a  seat  on  the  bench,  and 
conunented  to  him  upon  the  case  as  it  pro- 
ceeded. Erskioe's  attention  was  caufht.  On 
Lord  Mansfield's  suggestion  he  decicfed  to  go 
to  the  bar. 

To  diminiah  the  then  five  veara'  period  of 
studentship  to  three,  he  resolved  to  take  an 
M.A.  d^p«e.  He  entered  aa  a  student  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  26  April  1776,  sold  his  lieute- 
nant's commission  19  Sept.  1776,  and  matri- 
culated as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Trinity 
College,Cambridge,13Jan.l776.  Asauoble- 
man's  son  he  was  entitled  to  a  d^ree  with- 
out examination,  and  although  he  resided, 
and  gained  the  college  prize  for  an  English 
decluuation,he  declined  the  emolument,not 
considering  himself  a  regular  student.  It  is 
a  formal  piece  on  the  thrais  '  that  the  English 
House  of  Commons  arose  gradually  out  of  the 
feudal  tenures  introduced  at  the  Norman  con- 
quest.' It  isprinted  in  a  pamphlet  of  1794, 
*  Sketch  ti  E&shine,  with  Anecdotes.'  He 
studied  classics  very  little,  but  read  ^glish 
diligently,  and  pubUehed  a  burlesque  upcm 
Gray's  'Bard,'  called  'The  Barber,' tduch, 
mth  '  The  Farmer's  Vifflon,'  written  in  1813, 
and  privately  printed  in  1818,  was  published 
by  J.  Umbiid  in  1823  (see  memoir  prefixed). 
He  received  an  honorsry  M.A.  decree  in  June 
1778.  Meantime  he  had  been  studying  law, 
first  in  the  chambers  of  Buller,  and  next  in 
those  of  Wood,  both  afterwards  judges,  with 
whom  he  read  till  1779.   He  worked  dili- 

Sntly,  but  never  was  a  prafoimd  lawyer, 
e  was  a  constant  attendant  and  a  saccees- 
ful  speaker  in  debating  societies,  especiallyat 
the  discussions  in  C(»ohmakera'  HalL  His 
pamphlet  on  the  army  had  brought  him  the 
Boquuntance  <tf  Bentham,  and  he  had  other 
friends,  but  tax  three  years  with  aa  ineteasing 
family  he  was  often  very  poor.  B«  had  but 
300J.,  the  gift  of  a  rela^v^  mndi  of  whidi 
went  in  fees,  and  he  lived  in  a  poor  lodging 
in  Kentish  Town,  faring  in  the  bajest  manner. 
'  He  was  so  shabbily  dressed/  says  Beutham, 
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'utobeqiutezemorkable/  On  8  July  1778 
he  was  called  to  the  t>ar,  and  within  a  few 
months  mere  accident  brought  him  employ- 
ment from  which  he  started  into  instant 
fame  and  fortune.  Thomas  BalQie  [q.  t.]  had 
made  chan^  of  corruption  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Greenwich  Hospital  against  Lord 
Sandwich,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and 
others,  and  they  in  Michaelmas  term  obtained 
a  rule  in  the  king's  bench  calling  on  Baillie  to 
show  cause  why  a  criminal  imbnnation  for 
libel  should  not  issue  against  him.  Whilethis 
was  pending  a  shower  of  rain  brought  Erskine 
to  the  house  of  "Welbore  Ellis,  and  there  at 
dinner  was  Captain  Baillie.  Quite  ignorant 
of  his  presence  Erskine  inveighed  against 
Lord  Suidwh's  conduct.  Baulie  heard  he 
had  been  at  sea,  and  sent  him  a  retainer  n^t 
day.  Four  other  counsel  were  in  the  ease; 
three  advised  a  compromise,  Erakine  reusted 
it,  and  thereupon  Baillie  refused  it.  Cause 
iras  shown  on  23  Nor.  Erskine's  leaders 
consumed  the  day  in  argument,  and  the  court 
adjourned.  On  the  24ta,  when  the  solicitor^ 
general  was  about  to  reply,  Erskine  rose,  find- 
ing courage,  as  he  saii^  by  thinking  that  his 
children  were  plucking  at  his  gown,  crying 
to  him  that  now  was  the  time  to  get  them 
bread,  and  made  so  fierce  an  onslaught  on 
I«rd  Sandwich  that,  although  it  was  pei^ 
fectly  irregular,  it  carried  the  day.  Jekyll, 
coming  into  court  in  the  middle  of  the  speech, 
aaid  he  found  the  court,  judges,  and  all '  in  a 
trance  aS  amazement.*  Eruiine  at  once  re- 
ceived many  retainers,  and  stepped  into  a  large 
practice.  It  is  characteristic  oi  him  that  this 
account  given  to  Jekyll  difiered  tarn  that 
given  by  him  to  Bogers,  and  that  the  number 
of  the  retainers  steadily  increased,  and  reached 
aixty-five  before  he  di^  (Mooee,  Diary ,  vi.75, 
vtt.  371).  He  Joined  the  home  circuit,  and 
in  January  177%  represented  Admiral  Ixird 
Keppel  on  Iiis  trial  by  court-martial  at  Forts- 
mouth  for  incapacity  shown  in  the  engage- 
ment off  Ushant  against  the  French  fleet 
under  Count  d'Orvilliers.  Erskine  advised 
Keppel  during  his  tliirtecn  days'  trial,  and 
wrote  and  delivered  the  speech  for  the  defence 
Csee  letter  printed  in  Academy,  22  Jan.  1876). 
it  was  successful,  and  on  his  acquittal  Keppel 
gave  him  \,000l.  On  10  May  he  appearea  at 
the  bar  the  House  of  Commons  for  Caman, 
a  printer,  against  the  daim  to  a  monopoly  of 
printing  almanacks,  set  up  by  the  two  univer- 
sities and  the  Stationers' Company,  and  about 
the  some  time  in  the  Nina's  bench,  in  defence 
of  Lieutenant  Bourne,  K.N.,  who  was  tried 
for  sending  a  challenge  to  Admiral  Sir  James 
Wallace,  ms  commanding  officer.  On  5  Feb. 
1781  Lord  George  Gordon  was  tried  for  high 
treason  in  coimecliou  with  the '  no  popeiy ' 


riots  of  June  1780,  during  which,  by  his  own 
account.  Erskitte  had  ofi^ered  to  protect  Lord 
Mansfield's  house  with  a  small  militaiy  force 
himself,  and  did  assist  in  defeating  an  attack 
on  the  Temple.  Kenyon  defimded  Gordon, 
with  Erskine  as  his  junior ;  but  it  was  the 
speech  of  Erakine,  delivered  after  midnight, 
that  won  the  verdict  of  not  guilty.  From 
this  time  his  civil  practice  was  enormous. 
By  1783  he  had  made  8,000/.  to  9,000^  since 
his  call,  besides  discharging  his  debts.  This 
appears  from  his  will,  the  only  one  he  ever 
made,  executed  16  Nnv,  17^,  on  (fir  evp  rif  a 
duel — a  bloodless  mn.'  — nrisinp  '^t'  '>f  a  ball- 
room quarrel  with)!  ^iirgi  nti,  Ilpnnlfi  O'Rririij 
atBrifhton.  Hee&-<)i]vt.'Xt:elli:d  Lee,<j>arroiiv, 
and  ul  his  rivals.  H'e  early  an&oiinccd  that 
he  would  not  hold  junior  bi-iefii  In  1783, 
on  I^rd  Mansfield^Mi^i^wtifm,  ha  iteceived  n 
silk  gown,  then  a  me  ft^  $1^^  djatisction, 
and  in  that  year  received  ha  finrt  spadiat  re- 
tainer of  three  hund  rod  gu  ineas,  aaid  indeed  to 
have  been  the  first  known  at  the  bar.  From 
that  time  he  had  on  a  ii  average  one  per  month.. 
He  madewhile  at  tlio  hnr  ]rsQ.moi.  (Moore, 
Memoirg,yi.  75),  and  Lis  cl  rk  Mas  snul  to 
have  received  fees  to  til'  ^^xtt-ni  ol'  l?0,00(V. 
(Campbell,  Autobtograj  Inj,  i.  ITO).  'I  con- 
tinue highly  successful  in  my  proffadion,'  ho 
writes  to  Lord  Auckland ,  1  li  July  1780, '  being 
now,  I  may  say,  as  higli  n.^  T  i^an  gn  at  tha 
bar.  The  rest  depends  cm  p  iliiios,  which  rc 
^esent  are  adverse'  (Jirit.  Mus,  Add.  MS. 
29476).  His  income  reached  jO^P^fB  IT^i*- 
sixteen  hundred  guineas  wattwtaL^iBriflHst 
been  made  Id  a  year  at  the  bar  before.  He 
was  the  first  barrister  who  made  it  a  rule  not 
to  go  on  circuit  except  for  a  special  fee.  He 
was  a  favourite  alike  with  Lord  Mansfield 
and  his  successor,  Iiord  Kenyon.  The  growth 
ofcommerce  and  the  many  maritime  and  com- 
mercial questions  arising  out  of  the  hostilities 
with  France  during  his  career  produced  a 
great  increase  in  litigation,  out  of  which  an 
almost  new  depar(iii--tit  of  law  whs  crftated. 
Erskine  was  in  fl^]l!■l^1  i'v<=rv  m<i  oF  tlnTHi 
causes,  generally  fc  i-  *  Ir.'  jOdimitF,  fnr  i  wl-iitv 
years,  and  although  !ii.-vlt  ft  profound  jiirLift 
must  have  thus  belj^  d  no  little  to  fnnii  our 
commercial  law.  ilo  excelled,  hon'tiver,  in 
cases  of  criminal  conversation.  In  Pan^b^r 
V.  Sykes  he  obtained  a  verdict  for  thepUin^ff 
for  10,000?.;  and  i^q^earinr  hr  the  defendant 
in  Baldwin  v.  Olimr,  he  rSuood  the  ds^Rgno 
to  a  shilling.  Be  Mjojed  perfect  bealtb. 
During  twenty-seven  yeora  of  practice  in- 
disposition never  caused  him  a  single  day's 
absence  from  court.  A  Eevere  illnees  with 
abscesses  in  the  lliriat  in  1702  fartunatelv 
occurred  in  Septi-ii.ln  r  (0,-,i(.  Mnij.  Apnl 
1834).   His  figure  vras  elastic  and  «rect^  hit 
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eye  brilliant  and  captivating,  Lis  movements 
rapid,  his  voice  sharp  and  clear,  and  without  a 
traceof  Scotch  accent.  At  first  his  arguments 
and  authorities  were  laboriously  prepared,  and 
read  from  a  manuacript  volume.  Till  his  day 
there  were  fev  clasMcal  allusions  or  graces  of 
rhetorioinUiekhig's  bench.  Hiaoratoiy,  never 
orerloftdedwith  ornament,  but  alwaysstrictly 
relevant  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  par- 
ticular case,  set  a  new  example,  as  his  courtesy 
and  good  humour  considerably  mitigated  the 
previous  asperities  of  nisi  prias  practice.  He 
never bullieda  witness  as  Oarrow  did, though 
he  fell  short  of  Garrow  in  the  subtlety  with 
which  he  put  his  questions.  At  his  busiest 
— and  the  preparation  of  his  coses  was  chiefly 
done  early  in  the  morning  before  the  trial — 
he  never  lost  his  vivacity  or  high  spirits,  and 
no  doubt  this,  his  presence,  and  his  rank  as- 
sisted not  a  little  in  his  success.  *  Even  the 
great  luminaries  of  the  law,'  says  "Wraxall 
{i^otthmnoua  Memoirs,  i.  82), '  when  arrayed 
in  their  ermine  bent  under  his  ascendency, 
and  seemed  to  be  half  subdued  by  his  intclfi- 
genee,  or  awed  by  his  vehemence,  pertinacity, 
and  un&unted  cnoracter'  (see  '  Contem- 
poraries,' by  a  retired  barrister,  in  Fraser's 
MOfietxine,  vii.  178 ;  Zord  Abitiger'a  Ia/c,  p. 
64  J  Land.  Mag.  March  1820,  mobobly  by 
SeneantTalfourd;  Ck)LCHE8TEB,i>ui;y,i.24). 

Like  his  family  Erskine  was  a  whig.  lie 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Sheridan  and  Fox. 
On  the  formation  of  the  coalition  government 
he  was,  though  at  the  cost  of  losing  his  lu- 
crative parliamentary  practice,  brought  into 

Sorliament  for  Portsmouth,  Sir  William  Oo> 
on,  the  sitting  member,  making  way  for  him, 
and  he  was  promised  the  attorney-generalship 
cm  the  first  opportunity.  He  was  a&vourite 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  appointed 
his  attorney-general  in  1783,  becoming  K.C. 
in  the  same  year.  Only  Erskine's  compara- 
tive youth  prevented  hia  appointment  at 
'  the  same  time  to  the  chancellorship  of  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall.  Tliis  post  the  prince 
always  designed  for  him ;  he  even  during 
their  estrangement  after  Paine's  trial  kept 
it  vacant  for  him,  and  eventually  appointed 
him  to  it  in  1802.  He  held  the  office  until 
he  became  lord  chancellor.  Had  the  king 
not  recovered  from  his  insanity  in  1789, 
Erskine  would  have  been  attorney-general  in 
the  regent's  administration.  He  was,  how- 
ever, more  the  prince's  friend  and  companion 
than  his  political  adviser.  His  first  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  on  Fox's  India 
bilL  So  noxious  was  he  to  succeed  that  he 
asked  Fox  on  the  day  before  what  cut  and 
colour  of  coat  he  should  weiar.  Fox  advised 
a  blaclt  one  (Moose,  Diary,  iv.  136).  But 
bis  speech  was  a  failure,   Pitt  sat  paper  and 


pen  in  hand  ready  to  take  notes  for  a  reply, 
then,  as  the  speech  went  on,  lost  interest, 
and  finally  threw  away  the  pen.  This  bypl&^ 
crushed  Erskine,  who  feared  Pitt.  As  Shen- 
dan  said  to  him, '  You  are  afraid  of  Pitt,  and 
that  is  the  flabby  part  of  your  character.' 
Even  in  1805,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
told  Lord  Stanhope,  such  was  the  'ascen- 
dency of  terror'  that  I^tt  exercised  over  him, 
that  a  word  and  a  gesture  from  I^tt  com- 
pletely checked  and  altered  a  speech  of  Ef> 
skine's  at  the  Guildhall  banquet.  '  He  was 
awed  like  a  achoollx^  at  school.'  IHtt,who 
had  been  once  or  twice  with  Erskine  in  a 
cause,  disliked  him,  and  spoke  of  him  as  fol- 
lowing Fox  in  debate  and  'weakening  his 
argument  as  he  went  along.'  He  never  suc- 
ceeded in  the  House  of  Commons  or  caught 
its  tone.  As  he  himself  said,  in  parliament 
he  missed  the  hope  of  convincing  hts  audience 
and  leading  them  to  the  determination  he 
desired.  Like  Curran  he  was  so  great  in 
defending  a  political pi^soner  that  beseemed 
tame  by  comparison  on  any  other  occasion. 
Indeed  on  30  Dec.  1796,  in  answer  to  Rtt's 
great  speech  upon  the  rupture  of  the  negotia- 
tions with  France,  he  actually  broke  down 
in  moving  an  amendment  to  Pitt's  motion 
for  an  aduress  to  the  king  praying  for  a  vi- 
gorous prosecution  of  the  war,  and  Fox  was 
obliged  to  take  up  the  thread  and  speak  in- 
stead of  him.  For  years  ofter  this  Erskine 
hardly  spoke.  When  the  coalition  govern- 
ment went  out  and  Pit  t  came  in,  Erskine  went 
into  active  opposition.  He  moved  and  carried 
by  a  majority  of  seventy-three  a  resolution 
that  the  house  would  consider  as  an  enemy  of 
the  country  any  one  who  advised  the  king  to 
dissolve  parliament ;  he  supported  Fox's  mo- 
tion for  going  irAo  committee  to  consider  the 
state  of  uie  nation  on  12  Jan.,  and  draounced 
Pitt's  India  Bill  on  23  Jan.  1784.  On  1 8  Feb. 
he  made  his  last  speech  for  many  years  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  8U|^ort  of  the  mo- 
tion to  stop  supplies,  the  king  having  disre- 
garded the  house's  address  praying  for  the 
dismissal  of  ministers.  Adissolution  followed, 
and  the  public  indignation  at  the  coalition 
govommont  destroyed  the  whigs.  Erskine 
was  one  of 'Fox's  Mortyra '  and  lost  his  sent. 
He  returned  to  parliamentaryjpractice.  He 
appeared  for  Fox  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons inJul^l784  on  the 'Westminster  scru- 
tiny,' on  which  occasion  he  used  great  license 
of  speech,  and  on  S  March  1788,  appearing  as 
counsel  for  the  East  India  Company,  *  de> 
livered^'  as  Lord  Momington  wrote  to  the 
Marquis  of  BuckiDgham, '  the  most  stumd, 
gross,  end  indecent  tibel  against  Ktt  that 
ever  was  ima^ned.  The  abuse  was  so  mon- 
strous thai  the  houfie  biased  him  at  hia  con- 
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clttsion.  .  .  .  Pitt  took  no  sort  of  notice  of 
Erskine'a  Billingsgate '  (Stakhopb,  Life  of 
Fitt,  i.  266).  It  appeaiB  that  Ersldne  being 
mdiaposed  an  adjournment  was  taken  in  the 
middle  of  his  speech,  and  in  the  meantime  he 
dined,  perhaps  too  -well,  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  was  by  him  prompted  to  make 
this  attack  (Jebbb,  Memoirs  ^  Qtorge  III, 
iii.  28). 

In  the  meantime  he  had  been  winning  en- 
dnring  fiune  in  those  causes  on  which  his 
legal  and  oratorical  reputation  rests,  causes 
connected  with  the  law  of  libel  and  treason. 
Sir  "William  JontB  had  published  a  tract  on 

SiTemment  called  *A  Dialogue  between  a 
entlcman  and  a  Farmer.'  SnipleT,  dean  of 
St.  Asaph,reprtntedandrecommendedit.  The 
crown  aeclining  to  prosecute  the  dean  for 
this,  the  matter  was  taken  up  hy  the  Hon. 
Mr.  FitzMaurice,  and  Erskine  was  retained 
for  the  defence.  The  case  came  on  at  the 
Wrexham  autumn  assizes  1783,  was  removed 
into  the  king's  bench  in  the  spring,  and  finally 
tried  at  the  summer  assizes  at  Shrewsbury  in 
1784.  Mr.  Justice  Buller  directed  that  the 
jury  was  merely  to  find  the  publication  and 
thetmthof  the  innaendoes  aslaid;  whether 
the  words  constituted  a  libel  or  not  was  for 
the  court.  Erskine  subsequently,  in  Michael- 
mas term,  argued  agaiust  this  in  a  very  fine 
speech  upon  a  motion  for  s  rule  for  a  new  trial. 
The  rule  was  refused,  but  the  question  was 
finally  set  at  rest  by  the  passingof  Fox's  Libel 
Act  (32Geo.  ni,c.  60)  in  1792,  which  enocted 
that  the  quest  ion  of  libel  or  no  libel  in  each  par- 
ticularcase  is  for  the  jury.  In  1789  Stockdnle 
published  a  pamphlet  by  one  Logan  against 
the  impeachmeBt  of  Hastings.  Yox  brought 
this  publication  before  the  House  of  Commons 
as  a  Ubel  on  the  managers  of  the  impeachment, 
and  carried  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the 
crown  prayingthat  theattomey-generalmight 
prosecute  Steckdale.  Sir  Alexander  Macdo- 
nald  filed  an  information  accordingly,  which 
was  tried  in  the  king's  bench  before  I^ord 
Kenyon  and  a  special  jury  on  9  Dec.  1789. 
£nkine's  speech  for  the  defence  produced  an 
nnesampleu  efiect  on  theaudience, and  Stock- 
dale  was  acquitted. 

At  the  election  of  1790  Erskine  was  re- 
turned for  Portsmouth,  a  seat  which  he  held 
till  he  became  a  peer.  On  22  Bee,  separating 
himself  from  the  restof  bisparty,he  supported 
the  contention  that  the  dissolution  had  put 
an  end  to  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  but 
he  broke  down  in  his  speech.  He  spoke  in 
general  but  little.  In  April  1792,  on  Grey's 
notion  fbr  parliamentary  reform  Jie  defended 
the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  P»}ple ;  and 
when  the  whig  party  was  divided  upon  the 
attitudft  to  be  assumed  towards  the  French 


revolution,  Erskine,  who  had  visited  Paris  in 
September  1790  to  witness  its  progress  and 
had  returned  full  of  admiration  for  its  prin- 
ciples (RoMiLLT,  Memoirs,  25  Sept.  1790), 
followed  Fox  in  regarding  it  as  a  movement 
towards  liberty,  and  censured  both  the  policy 
of  enacting  new{)enal  laws  against  the  Jaco- 
bins aud  the  Traitorous  Conespondence  Bill. 
This  imperilled  his  &vour  with  tlio  Prince  of 
Wales;  his  next  step  lost  it.  Li  179S  Paine, 
whose  'lUghts  of  Uim,'  pt.  ii.,  contiuned  of- 
fensive attacks  on  the  royal  family,  was  pro- 
secuted. Erskine  accepted  the  brief  for  the 
defence,  in  spite  of  many  attacks  from  the 
government  newspapers,  much  dissuasion  by 
his  friends,  including  Lord  Loughborough, 
and  an  express  message  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  On  18  Dec.  1792  the  jury,  without 
waiting  for  reply  or  summing-up,  found  Pairto 
guilty.  Erskme  was  dismissed  from  his  office 
ofattomey-generaltothePrinceofWales.  As, 
however,  Sir  A.  Pigot,  the  prince's  solicitor- 
general,  was  dismissed  also,  though  uncon- 
nected with  Faine's  case,  it  is  probable  that 
the  real  ground  of  ofience  was  that  both  were 
members  of  the  Society  at  Friends  of  the 
People  for  Advocating  Parliamentary  Beform. 
Erskine  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Liberty  of  the 
l*rcss,  and  presided  at  its  first  and  second 
meetings,  23  Dec.  1792  and  19  Jan.  1793. 
The  ^vemment  now  began  a  series  of  pro- 
secutions. The  first  was  that  of  John  Prost 
in  March  1798.  In  spite  of  Erskino's  eiforte 
he  was  convicted.  For  Perry  and  Grey,  pro- 
prietors of  the  '  Morning  Chronicle,*  indicted 
9  Dec.  1793  for  inserting  in  the  paper  the 
address  of  a  society  for  political  information 
held  at  Derby,  which  complained  of  the  state 
of  the  parliamentary  representation,  he  pro- 
cured an  acquittal.  In  the  cose  of  WalKor, 
too,  tried  on  3  April  1794  fbr  a  conspinu^ 
to  raise  a  rebelUon,  he  destroyed  the  crown 
witnesses  in  cross-examination,  and  the  ver- 
dict was  not  guilty.  The  government  next 
attacked  the  advocates  of  reform  with  prose- 
cutions, in  which  the  theoir  of  constructive 
treason  was  put  forward.  Erskine  was  suc- 
cessful in  defeating  them.  After  secret  com- 
mittees of  bothliouses  had  reported,  an  act 
was  passed  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpiis  Act 
in  view  of  the  forthcoming  trials.  True  hills 
were  found  against  twelve  persons,  the  only 
overt  act  alleged  bcingacenspiracy  to  summon 
aconvention.  Thetrialsberanon280ct.  1794 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  before  Lord-chief-iustice 
lErre  and  other  jndges,  under  a  spedu  com- 
mission of  <^er  and  tenmner.  Hardy's  cose 
was  taken  first.  ScatA,  the  attorney-general, 
took  nine  hours  to  open  his  case;  the  jury  was 
locked  up  fi»  the  night,  and  day  after  day  from 
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8  AM.  to  midnlffht  the  case  proceeded.  On 
the  last  day  Erskiae  spoke  from  2  P.w.  to 

9  P-H-,  his  voice  dying  away  into  a  whisper 
at  the  end  firom  exnaustion.  Still  on  leavme 
court  he  had  to  addrees  therast  crowds,  which 
had  collected  outside  every  day  and  had  es- 
corted him  home  and  mobbed  Scott  every 
night,  be^ng  them  to  leave  the  law  to  take 
it«  course  (Twiss,  Eldon,  i.  270).  After  some 
hours  of  consultation  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  not  g*^ty.  The  crown  persevered. 
Home  Tooke  was  tried  next,  and  the  jury  ac- 
quitted him  without  leaving  the  box ;  then 
Thelwsll,  who  also  escaped.  No  more  cases 
were  taken.  Bonfires  were  lit,  and  the  crowd 
inggoi  £i8khie*B  carriage  in  triumph  to  his 
honse  in  Segeont^  Inn.  His  portraits  and 
busts  were  sold  all  over  the  country,  tokens 
were  struck  bearing  his  efiigy,  and  he  was  pre- 
sented with  the  freedom  of  numerous  corpo- 
rations. Subsequently  he  defended  William 
Stone,  for  whom  he  procured  an  acquittal  in 
spite  of  strong  evidence  that  he  had  invited 
a  French  invasion.  On  26  July  1796  he  ap- 
peared at  Shrewsbury  to  defend  the  Bishop 
of  Bangor  and  several  of  his  clergy  on  a 
charge  of  riot,  committed  while  ejecting  from 
the  diocesan  re^stry  one  Qncdley,  who 
claimed  to  be  registrar.  He  appeared  on 
24  June  1797  as  prosecutor  for  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  which  proceeded 
uunst  W  illlanis,  4  bookseller,  who  had  sold 
I^e's  'Age  of  Reason.'  He  delivered  a 
powerful  speech  in  support  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  obtained  a  conviction,  but 
the  society  rejecting  his  view  of  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  in  suppressing  such  publi- 
cations he  declined  to  appear  further  for 
them.  In  this  year  appeared  his  pamphlet 
on  the  'Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  War 
with  France,'  wliich,  though  in  great  part 
written  in  court  during  the  hearing  of  cases, 
ran  quickly  through  forty-eight  editions.  In 
1799  he  defended,  but  without  success,  the 
Earlof  Thanet  and  Kobert  Cutlor  Fergusson 
[q.  v.]  at  the  bar  of  the  king's  bench,  who 
were  tried  for  an  attempted  rescue  of  Arthur 
O'Connor  as  he  was  bung  re-arrested  after 
being  acquitted  of  high  treason.  It  was  an 
unfortunate  answer  of  Sheridan's  in  cross- 
examination  that  lost  the  case.  Both  were 
fined  and  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment. On  21  Feb.  1799  he  defended  Cfuthell, 
a  respectable  bookseller,  who  had  inadver- 
tently sold  some  copies  of  Gilbert  "Wakefield's 
pamphlet  in  answer  to  the  Bishop  of  Llan-  , 
aaS,  and  thougli  the  prisoner  was  convicted 
his  punishment  was  remitted.  On  15  May 
James  Hadfield  fired  at  the  king  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  and  was  tried  on  23  Apnl 
,1800.  Eiskine  defended  him  and  established 


his  plea  of  insanity,  and  under  the  ststot« 
40  Qeo.  Ill,  c.  96, aubeequently  passed,  Had- 
field  was  confined  for  me  remainder  of  his 
life.  In  all  these  cases  his  speeches,  which 
aremodelsofadvocwT^andfbruuucaloqoence, 
;  were  published. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  he  had  bean  in 
the  meantime  playing  a  lesa  and  lass  con- 
spicuous part.  There  seems  to  have  been 
some  doubt  of  his  complete  fidelity  to  the 
whigs.  Rose  says  that  Pitt  had  told  him 
of  overtures  made  by  Erskine  many  years 
before  1806,  perhaps  in  1797,  and  when  Ad- 
dington  came  in  (January  1801^  Erskine 
wrote  to  him  expressing  a  disposition  to  take 
office  (Rose,  IkarUt,  u.  253 ;  Pbllew, 
mouthf  i.  476,  ii.  256).  After  the  sugge»- 
tions  which  were  made  of  his  taking  the 
chancellorship  from  Addington,  to  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  opposition  put  an  end,  his 
practice  for  some  tune  fell  ofi".  He  spoke 
and  voted  seldom  in  the  House  of  Commona 
during  the  last  years  of  Pitt's  administration. 
He  opposed  the  projected  coalition  between 
Fox  and  a  section  of  Pitt's  former  followers, 
friends  of  Grenville  and  Windham,  drafted 
the  remonstrance  to  Fox  which  was  adopted 
at  the  meeting  at  Norfolk  House,  and  sup- 
ported the  peace  of  Amiens.  His  principal 
speeches  were  on  17  Nov.  1796,  against  the 
Seditious  Meetings  Bill ;  on  30  Nov.,  agunst 
the  bill  to  make  conapiracy  to  levy  wu 
against  the  crown  high  treason,  thoiu^  no 
overt  act  were  provedi  in  seconding  Grey's 
annual  motion  for  reform,  26  May  1797 ;  and 
on  3  Feb.  1799,  upon  the  rejection  of  the 
overtures  for  peace  made  by  Bonaparte  on 
becoming  first  consul.  He  did  not  speak  on 
the  imion  with  Ireland.  In  1802  he  visited 
Paris  during  the  peace,  and  found  himself 
((Imost  unknown.  He  was  presented  to  Napo- 
leon. *Etes-vou8l6gisteP'saidNapoleon.  Inis 
was  crushingto  Erakine's  egotism  (Tbottbb, 
ilfefflotrf^  J*ar,  p.  268;  but  see  CjUCPBBLl's 
Z(/i9  on  this,  p.  64l).  He  knew  little  Fienchf 
and  never  revisited  the  continent.  Like  most 
of  the  oUier  whigs  he  supported  (23  Hay 
1803)  the  renewaTof  the  war  on  the  rupture 
of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  the  imposition 
of  the  property  tax  on  6  Ju^-  Of  his  speech 
on  the  army  estimates  (12  Dec.)  Fox  writes : 
'ErskinemadeafooliBhBgure,Ihear.'  When 
the  volunteers  were  raised  he  became  colonel 
of  the  Temple  corps.  He  never  had  been 
more  than  able  to  put  his  company  in  the 
royals  through  their  manual  exercise;  now 
he  was  seen  by  Campbell  giving  the  word  of 
command  from  directions  written  on  a  csrd, 
and  doing  it  ill.  However,  he  argued  suc- 
cessfully in  the  king's  bench  the  right  of 
volunteers  to  resign  without  watting  lor  the 
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candouonof  the  wax  (Ren  i>.Dowley,  4  Satfs 
Ji^>trt9,  p.  613),  a  mon  congenial  task,  and 
on  19  March  IsOi,  in  his  Iwt  ipeeeh  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  opposed,  also  with  buc- 
ceM,  the  clause  forbiddiiif  resignations,  wliich 
was  inserted  in  the  YcSuDteers'  Ck>nBOlid»> 
tion  BilL 

In  1806,  after  Pitt's  death,  it  hecame  ne- 
cessary to  include  some  of  the  whigs  in  the 
OrenTille  administration.  Eldon  was  not 
BuflSciently  loyal  to  a  miied  cabinet  of  col- 
leagues to  be  trusted  with  the  seals,  and, 
after  being  refused  by  Ijord  Ellwiborough 
and  Sir  James  Manafiud,  chief  justice  of  the 
Common  ^eaa,  titm  were  on  7  Feb.  1806 
{^TBntoEaskine.  The  appointment  was  geno- 
nlly  condemned.  He  had  refused  to  hold 
briefe  before  the  House  of  Loids  and  privy 
council,  was  ignorant  of  equity,  and  expe- 
rienced only  as  an  advocate  at  nisi  prius. 
'  He  is  totaUy  unfit  for  the  situation,' writes 
BomUIy.  From  this  time  he  sank  into  com- 

Ctive  insignificance.  He  took  liis  title, 
)n  Erskine  of  Rcatormel,  from  the  castle 
of  that  name  in  Cornwall,  out  of  compliment 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  motto,  'Trial 
by  jury,'  was  much  derided.  He  took  hts 
seat  on  10  Feb.,  and  being  quick,  cautious, 
and  attentive,  and  receiving  some  assistance 
from  the  cquitT  counsel  in  practice  before 
him,  made  Jew  hlunders  as  a  judge ;  hut  he 
was  ignorant  of  real  property  law  and  neg- 
lected  to  study  it,  contrating  himself  wiui 
malung  Hargrave  a  queen's  counsel  and  em- 
ploying him  to  work  up  authorities.  In  his 
hands  equitable  principles  received  little  de- 
velopment or  adaptation,  though  his  deci- 
sions do  not  deserve  the  title  of  the  *  Apo- 
crvpha,'  which  they  received.  His  only  con- 
siderable decifflon  is  Tbelusson  f.  Woodford 
(DowuNO,  Jieports,  p.  249),  on  the  doctrine 
of  election  by  an  heir.  But  his  chief  judicial 
act  was  to  preside  at  the  trial  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville in  June  1806,  which  he  insisted  must, 
unlike  Hastings's  impeachment,  proceed  de 
die  m  diem,  and  be  conducted  according  to 
regular  le^l  forms.  In  most  of  the  divisions 
in  this  tnal  he  voted  in  the  minority  for 
finding  Lord  Melville  guilty.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  he  was  assisted  on  appeals  by  Lords 
EWon  and  Redesdale,  and  deferted  greatly 
to  them,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  sitting 
at  first  instance,  was  assisted  by  Sir  William 
Orant,  master  the  rolls.  On  7  June  1806 
he,  with  Lords  Grenville,  Spencer,  and  Ellen- 
borough,  was  commifisionea  by  tbe  king  to 
inquire  into  the  charges  against  the  Princess 
of  Wales  of  adultery  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
and  others.  The  charges  were  declared 
groundless. 
In  the  ministry  he  was  not  much  con- 


sulted, nor  did  he  very  frequently  take  port 
in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Lords^  He 
was  not  informed  of  Lord  Howick's  bill  for 
allowing  Koman  catholics  to  hold  commis- 
sions in  the  army  until  it  was  about  to  bd 
introduced,  and  did  not  speak  at  all  from 
the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament  in  De- 
cember 1806  until  March  1807.  Earlier  in 
1806  he  had  defended  the  inclusion  in  the 
cabinet  of  Lord  EUenhorough,  though  lord 
chief  justice,  and  had  supported  the  bill  for 
the  immediate  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 
After  the  king's  insurmountable  opposition 
to  Lord  Howick's  bill  had  brought  the  mi- 
nistry face  to  face  with  resignation,  Erskine 
was  much  chagrined  at  the  prospect  of  loung 
office,  and  Lord  Holland's  account  of  the 
cabinet  of  10  Feb.  shows  that  he  struggled 
hard  to  avoid  the  necesuty  of  adherii^  to 
his  colleagues  (Lobd  Holuitd,  Memoirs, 
iL  184).  When  the  king  demanded  his 
ministry's  written  promise  never  again  to 
propose  to  him  a  relaxation  of  the  Roman 
catnoUc  penal  laws,  Erskine  went  to  expos- 
tulate with  him,  and  in  a  long  interview  on 
14  March  imagined  that  he  had  converted 
him.  On  the  24th,  however,  the  intrigues 
of  Eldon  and  the  Duke  of  Cimiberland  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  king  dismissed  his  ministers. 
Some  suspicion  was  caused  by  the  fact  that 
Erskine  did  not  resign  tbe  seals  tiU  1  April. 
This  was  not,  however,  due  to  his  Iiaving 
abandoned  his  colleagues,  but  was  intended 
to  give  him  time  to  deuver  judgment  in  pend- 
ing cases  in  which  he  had  already  heard  all 
the  arguments.  He,  however,  somewhat  nn-' 
fairly,  took  the  opportunity  in  the  interval 
to  prevail  on  Sir  William  Fepys  to  resign 
his  mastership  in  chancery,  and  to  appoint 
to  the  vacantpost  Edward  Morris,  his  own 
son-in-law.  The  mode  in  which  this  change 
of  ministry  took  place  was  so  extraordinary 
that  strong  hopes  were  entertained  of  a  re- 
turn of  the  ministry  of '  All  the  Talents '  to 
otfice,  but  when,  a  few  months  later,  this 
seemed  immediately  probable,  Romilly  ob- 
serves that  Erskine  was  not  1  ikely  to  be  chan- 
cellor again, '  his  Incapacity  for  the  office  was 
too  forcibly  and  too  generally  felt.*  From 
this  time  Erskine  gradually  <m>pped  out  of 
public  life.  On  13  April  ne  defended  the 
conduct  of  the  late  ministry  in  refusing  the 
pledge  demanded  of  them,  end  in  the  new 
parliament  he  moved  that  the  king's  perstmal 
inclinations  ought  not  to  be  of  any  binding 
eSect  on  ministers  (26  June),  but  the  mo- 
tion was  lost  by  67  to  160.  In  this  new 
parliament  the  whigs  were  almost  annihi- 
lated, the  ministerial  majority  being  two 
hundred,  and,  like  many  other  whiga,}^kine 
almost  entirely  neglected  parliament  for  som9 
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years.  He  opposed  the  Copenhagen  expedi- 
tion and  the  ordeni  in  council,  and  entered  a 
protest  against  the  bill  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation of  j[e8iiifs*  bark  to  Europe.  The 
only  question  m  irhicli  he  interested  himself 
tras  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  for 
which  he  introduced  a  bill  on  16  May  1809, 
which  passed  the  lords  but  was  lost  in  the 
commons  by  37  to  27,  and  another  in  the  fol- 
lowing session,  which  he  withdrew.  He  ^vaa 
alwaysattachedtoanimalBaDdhadmanypets, 
a  dog  which  he  introduced  at  consultations, 
a  goose,  and  even  two  leeches,  and  in  1807  he 
published  priintely  a  pamphlet, '  An  Appeal 
•n  favour  of  the  Agricultural  Services  of 
Hooks*  (Notes  and  Queries,  Ist  series,  i.  138). 
The  subiect  was  at  length  dealt  with  by  the 
act  3  Geo.  IV,  c.  71.  Gradually,  too,  ho 
altered  his  early  views  on  slavery,  and  in- 
clined more  and  more  to  emancipation.  In 
1810,  yielding  to  his  besetting  «n  of  seeking 
popularity,  he  maintained,  on  the  committal 
of  Sir  F.  Burdett  to  the  Tower,  that  all  q  ues- 
tions  of  privilege  ought  to  be  decided  by 
courts  of  law  only,  when  the  regency  be- 
came necessary  he  had  high  hopes  from  the 
l^rinoB  of  Wales,  with  whom  he  was  still 
very  intimate,  and  who  had  even  riven  him, 
while  chancellor,  an  uncut  topaz  seal-ring, 
with  the  request  that  it  mieht  not  be  cut  for 
the  present,  as  he  intended  to  give  him  an 
earl  s  coronet  to  engrave  upon  it.  He  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  proposed  restrictions  on  the 
regent's  powers.  But  the  prince  tlirew  the 
whig30ver,andEr8kine'shope6  of  office  finally 
vanidied.  He  retired  into  private  life,  attend- 
ing but  little  to  the  judicitd  and  other  business 
of  the  House  of  Ijords. 

He  lived  the  life  of  an  idler  and  man  about 
town,  sometimes  melancholy  in  private,  but 
in  company  extraordinarily  vivacious  and 
sprightly,  a  characteristic  which  he  always 
retBmed(Rt7BH,^«»WecfjW,p.  118).  Hefell 
into  pecuniaiy  straits.  Always  careless  of 
money — he  once  dropped  20,0{)0/.  of  stock  on 
the  floor  of  a  shop — in  spite  of  his  great  pro- 
fessional earnings  and  his  chancellor  s  pension 
of  4,000/.  a  year,  he  was  now  poor.  Appre- 
hensive of  revolution  in  England  he  baa  in- 
vested large  sums  in  the  United  States  and 
lost  them.  He  had  given  up  his  house  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  IHelds  and  now  sold  his  house 
at  Hampstead,  Evergreen  Villa,  and  bought 
an  estate  in  Sussex  and  took  to  the  study 
of  farming.  The  estate  proved  sterile,  and 
though  he  began  to  manuiactare  brooms,  as 
the  only  things  it  would  produce,  his  loss 
was  heavy.  He  haunted  the  courts  at  West- 
minster, expressing  many  regrets  titat  be 
ever  left  the  bar,  interested  himself  in  his 
inn.  of  which  he  had  become  »  bencher  in 


1785  and  treasurer  in  1796,  in  anniversary 
dinners  and  literary  institutions,  and  ap- 
peared at  innumerable  parties  and  balls.  H« 
took  to  letters,  and  wrote,  at  first  anony- 
mously, a  political  romance,  'Azmata,'  an 
imitation  of  Mote's  'Utopia'  and  Swifl^s 
'  Gulliver,'  which  ran  throngh  several  edi- 
tions. To  the  cause  of  law  reform  he  was 
indifferent,  and,  having  taken  charge  in  (he 
House  of  Lords  in  1814  of  Romill^s  bill  to 
subject  freehold  estates  to  the  payment  of 
simple  contract  debts,  he  n^lected  it  so  much, 
since  he  *  did  not  underetand  the  subject  ana 
wos  incapable  of  answering  any  ofcgections,' 
that  it  bad  to  be  entrusted  to  other  hands 
(RoMiLLT,  MemoirB,  6  Nov.  1815).  Some 
comment  was  excited  by  his  accepting  from 
the  regent  the  knighthood  of  the  Ijiistle,  and 
more  by  his  wearing  the  insignia  on  every 
possible  occasion.  From  1817  he  began  to  re- 
turn to  active  public  life ;  he  opposea  both  the 
Seditious  Meetings  Bills  and  tne  act  for  the 
sunwnsion  of  haMSS  corpus,  and  during  1819 
andl8SOoflferedamostdetennined  opposition 
to  the  six  acts,  reusting  them  at  every  sta^, 
and  also  supported  I^ord  Lansdowne's  motion 
for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  country.  He  bad  not  been  in  Scotland 
sincehe  went  to  sea  as  a  lad  of  fourteen.  He 
was  nowinvited  and  went  to  a  public  banquet 
at  Edinburgh  21  Feb,  1 820  (Campbell  wrongly 
SBysl831);  yet  so  bitter  was  party  spirit  that 
Scott  refused  to  meet  him  (Ikktxhabt,  ISeott, 
vi.  369).  Upon  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline 
he  took  a  part  which  was  deservedly  popular, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  obligations  to  the  kin^, 
insisted  in  nil  the  debates  on  securing  a  faff 
trial  for  the  queen.  In  these  debates  his 
voice  wsa  very  influential.  Unlike  most  of 
the  whigs  he  voted  for  submitting  the  'green 
bag  *  to  a  secret  committee,  but  he  proposed 
a  resolution  that  the  queen  should  liava  a 
list  of  the  witnesses  before  the  second  read- 
ing, which  was  lost  by  28  to  78 ;  resisted 
successfully  the  motion  of  the  attorney- 
general  for  an  adjournment  to  give  time  for 
fresh  witnesses  to  arrive ;  o|3]i09ed  the  second 
reading  on  2  Nov.  and  4  >ov.,  and  again 
attacked  the  bill  in  committee,  and  his  speech 
on  the  third  reading  was  the  lost  of  any  im- 
portance which  he  delivered  in  parliament. 
His  health  indeed  was  failin?,  and  in  the 
middle  of  his  speech  on  2  Nov.ne  was  seized 
withcrampandfellsenselessonthefloor.  His 
chtvalrons  speeches  on  behalf  of  the  queen  re- 
vived his  almost  forgotten  popularity.  But 
his  public  part  was  almost  played.  On  10  July 
1822  he  recorded  bis  protest  against  the  Com 
Law  Bill  (3  Geo.  IV,  c.  36),  on  the  ground 
that  it  diminished  instead  of  increasing  agrl- 
cultund  protection.  He  made  some  efiwcs 
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on  behalf  of  the  populajr  parh'  in  Spain ;  in 
1822  he  publiflhed  a  letter  toxoid  Liverpool 
in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  Greeli  ind^ndence ; 
in  1823  a  letter  of  his  to  Prince  MavTocor- 
dato  was  published  by  the  Greek  committee, 
and  in  the  siune  year  he  issued  a  pamphlet 
called  '  A  Letter  to  the  Proprietors  of  Land 
on  Agricultural  Prosperity.'  He  was  quite 
estranged  from  the  kmg,and  had  fallen  into 
poverty  and  some  social  discredit.  At  various 
times,  from  as  early  09  1796,  he  had  been 
accused  of  opium-eating,  but  without  any 
foundation.  He  .  was  hving  now  partly  at 
13  Arabc^  How,  Pimllco,  partly  at  a  cot- 
tage. Buchan  Hill,  in  Sussex.  At  Bxme  time 
not  ascertainable  he  married  at  Gretna  Green 
a  Miss  MaiT  Buck,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
Hampden,  bom  5  D^.  1821.  She  and  her 
child  were  in  very  sti-aitened  circumstanccR 
after  his  death.  In  the  autumn  of  1823  he 
started  for  Scotland  by  sea  to  visit  his  brother 
the  Earl  of  Buchon,  at  Dryburgh  Abbey, 
Berwicltshire.  Inflammation  of  the  chest  at^ 
tacked  him  on  the  voyage;  be  was  landed  at 
Scarborough  and  thence  conveyed  to  Almon- 
dell,  West  Lothian,  the  residence  of  his  bro- 
ther Henry's  widow,  and  died  there  17  Nov. 
1623.  Ha  was  buried  at  the  fiunily  burial- 
place,  Upball,LinUthgow.  His  character  was 
amiaUe  and  elevated,  but  his  distinguishing 
characteristic  wasan  inOTdinate  vanity,  which 
perpetually  made  him  ridiculous.  Almost 
the  best  of  Canning's  '  Anti-J'acobin  Papers ' 
is  a  burlesque  speech  of  Erskine's  at  the  Whig 
Club  in  which  he  ia  made  to  point  out  that  he 
was  but  a  very  little  lower  than  the  angels. 
He  was  caricatured  as  Counsellor  Ego,  and  as 
Baron  Ego  of  Eye,  and  Cobbett  always  wrote 
of  him  as  Baron  Clackmannan.  His  wit  wae 
proverbial,  and  man^  of  his  epigrams  are 
classic,  but  he  especially  exceUed  in  puns. 
He  was  an  honourable  politician,  an  enthu- 
siast for  liberty,  and  an  incomparable  advo- 
cate and  orator.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  English  classics,  and,  in  spite  of 
sarcasms  onhimself,  agreat  admirer  of  Burke. 
He  knew  by  heart  'PimidiseLost,'  'Paradise 
Regained,*  and  Burke's  speech  against  War- 
ren Hastings.  Lord  John  Russell's  phrase 
sums  up  his  character:  'ThetongueofCicero, 
and  the  soul  of  Hampden.*  By  nie  first  mar- 
riage  he  had  four  sons  and  iour  daughters. 
His  eldest  and  fourth  sons,  David  Montagu, 
diplomatist,  and  Thomafl,  judge,  are  sepa- 
rately noticed.  A  portrait  of  himwos painted 
by  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  and  there  is  another  by 
Hoppner  at  Windsor,  a  statue  by  Westma- 
cott  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  and  a  bust  by 
Nollekens  at  Holland  House. 

[S«e  the  various  editions ofhis speeches;  Lives 
bim  by  Broughaip,  To'^roeend,  and  Campbell 


(Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  vi.);  Sloore'l 
Diaries ;  Romilly's  Memoirs ;  Wrazall's  He* 
nioirs;  Ihe  Croker  Papers;  Stanhope's  Ktt; 
Lord  Holland's  Memoirs ;  FelleVs  Lord  Sid- 
nibuth ;  Croly's  Life  of  Seorga  IV ;  Sir  Heniy 
Holland's  Bccollections,  2nd  ea.p.  244 ;  Dum^rilVi 
Lord  ErskiDe,  a  Study,  Paris,  1883;  Lord  Oil- 
chpster's  DiaTy ;  Johnstone's  ed.  of  Parr's  Works. 
1828,  Tii.  120,  626;  Dianr  of  Mme.  d'Arblay 
(1842),  V.  319,  vi.  42 ;  The  Pamphleteer,  vol. 
xxii).  1824 ;  Sketch  of  Krekme  with  Aneedotee, 
tuiinplilct,  1794;  and  for  specimens  of  his  wit 
Bogam's  lUcollecttoDs;  Notes  and  Qnexiee,  2nd 
HOT.  viii.  25,  lis.]  J.  A.  H. 

ERSEINE,  THOMAS  (1788-1864), 
judge,  fourth  son  of  Thomas,  firstlord  Erskine 

[q.  v.],  by  his  first  wife,  Agnes,  daughter  of 
Daniel  Moore,  was  bom  12  March  1788  at 
10  Seijeants'  Inn,  Fleet  Street.  He  waa 
brought  up  at  Hampstead  and  educated  at  the 
grammar  school  there,  and  ataMr.Footliead's. 
and  was  afterwards  under  Drs.  Drury  and 
Butler  at  Harrow,  where  he  was  a  school- 
fellow of  Peel,  Aberdeen,  Palmerston,  Byron, 
and  Hook.  Un  becoming  lord  chancellor  his 
father  made  him,  still  a  schoolboy,  his  secre* 
tai'y  of  presentations,  which  threw  him  much 
into  fashionable  society.  He  was,  however, 
entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
being  a  peei^s  son  graduated  M.A.  without 
residence  or  examination  in  1811,  on  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Buke  of  Gloucester  as  chan- 
cellor. In  1807  be  waa  entered  at  lincoln'a 
Inn,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Joseph  Chitty 
[q.  v.]  He  became  a  special  pleader  in 
1810,  and  practised  with  success ;  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1813,  and  having  first  joined 
the  home  circuit  transferred  hunself  to  the 
western.  He  contested  Lewes  unsuccessfuUy 
asawbiginl818.  He  became  a  king's  counsel 
in  1827,  and  took  a  leading  place  on  his  cir- 
cuit. He  was  clear  and  acute  rather  than 
rhetorical,  and  had  a  strong  comprehension 
of  techniciolities,  being  thus  m  sharp  contrast 
to  his  father.  Tbe  Bankruptcy  Act,  1  and  2 
Wm.  IV,  c.  66,  established  a  court  of  review 
offourjudge&  and  Lord  Brougham  appcunted 
him  to  the  chief  judgeship  on  20  Oct.  1831, 
a  post  which  he  filled  with  credit.  He  was 
also  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  On  the 
death  of  Alan  Park,  he  succeeded  him,  9  Jan. 
1839,  as  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas,  but 
continued  to  hold  his  bankruptcy  judgeship 
till  November  1842.  In  his  new  capacity 
his  chief  act  was  presiding  at  the  spring  as- 
sizes at  York  in  1840,  at  the  poUti^  trials, 
which  he  did  so  fairly  as  to  receive  the  ap- 
plause even  of  the  '  >iorthem  Star,'  Feargus 
O'Connor's  paper.  In  1844  he  was  attacked 
by  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs,  and  re- 
signed bin  Judgeship  in  I^oyemhcr^  but  liv^d^ 
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tar  the  moit  put  a  invalid,  till  9  Nor.  1864, 
when  he  died  at  Boomemoutli.  From  the 
sommer  of  1662  he  lived  at  Fir  Orove,  Evers- 
lej,  and  was  the  intimate  &iend  and  valued 
supporter  of  the  rector,  0.  Kinffsley,  to  whom 
his  death  was  a  great  loss.  He  was  till  his 
death  a  commissioner  for  the  Duchy  of  Com- 
*wall^  and  in  1840  was  president  of  the  Trini- 
tarian Bible  Society.  He  married  in  1814 
Henrietta,  daughter  of  Henry  Traill  of  Oanue, 
Fifeahin,  and  Had  a  large  family. 

[Fofli^  lives  of  the  Judges;  Arnold's  Life  of 
Lorn  Denaan ;  Life  of  C.  Kiagsley,  i.  329,  ii. 
21]  ,  Basil's  Becoltections,  237.]       J.  A.  H. 

ERSKHTB,  THOMAS  (1788-1870),  of 
Linlathen,  For&rshire,  advocate  and  theolo- 
Bian,  was  the  youngest  son  of  David  and  Ann 
Erskine.  His  great-grand&ther  was  Colonel 
John  Erskine  of  Camoek,  near  Dnnfermline, 
a  descendant  of  John,  first  or  uxth  Earl  ol  Mar 
[q.  T  J,  regent  of  Scotland.  The  colonel's  son 
was  John  Erskine  (1696-1768)  [q.  v.],  whose 
second  son,  David,  was  a  writer  to  the  signet, 
and  purchased  the  estate  of  Linlathen,  near 
Dundee,  which,  by  the  death  without  sur^ 
viving  issue  of  his  elder  brothers,  came  into 
the  possession  of  Thomas  Erskine  in  1816. 

Owing  to  his  Other's  death  when  he  was 
little  more  than  two  years  old,  Erskine  was 
left  very  much  to  the  care  of  his  maternal 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Graham  of  Airth  Castle, 
a  Stirling  of  Ardoch,  a  strict  episcopalian 
and  a  strong  Jacobite.  Erskine  was  educated 
at  the  Edinbnr^  ^^^^  School,  a  school  in 
Durham,  and  the  nniTersIly  of  Edinburgh^ 
and  was  admitted  a  member  <^  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates  in  1810.  He  was  welcomed  by 
the  literary  societyfor  which  Edinbui^rh  was 
then  famous.   The  religious  tendencies  im- 

Slanted  in  his  childhood  were  confirmed  by 
lie  death  of  his  conun,  Patrick  Stiritng  of 
Kippenross,  and  by  the  example  of  his  brother 
James,  who  was  a  captain  of  the  67th  regi- 
ment, and  was  once  described  by  his  com- 
manding officer  as  the  best,  soldier  and  the 
best  man  he  ever  knew.  Upon  his  succeed- 
ing, 1^  the  death  of  his  brother,  to  the  estate 
cf  Linlathen,  Eiekine  retired  from  the  bar, 
and  gave  himself  np  to  the  study  of  questions 
oftheol(vn'>  His  means  enabled  him  to  travel 
and  to  alleviate  his  strong  artistic  instincts. 
Hb  views  thus  acquired  a  breadth  that  save 
them  acceptance  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of 
professional  theologians,  and  he  numbered 
amonghis  friends  snch  men  as  Thomas  Car- 
lyle,  Dean  Stanley,  Bishop  Ewing,  F.  D. 
Maurice,  Prfivost-Paradol,  Vinet,  Adolphe 
Monod,  Madamede  BrogUe,  and  others  whom 
he  met  on  his  foreign  tours.  His  influence 
was  of  a  singularly  subtle  character,  due 
nore  (0  bis  intensely  s^pathetlc  fiature  than 


to  his  Ibree  of  ieaio|un|f.  His  outwaxd  Ufis 
was  marked  by  few  stirring  events,  but  he 
stimulated  powerfully,  though  indirectly,  the 
reli^ous  liie  of  his  time,  la  eariier  life  he 
busied  himself  in  writing  for  the  press,  and 
in  public  expositions  of  his  views  on  contem- 
porary religious  controversies.  But  he  was 
afterwards  contented  with  personal  inter- 
course and  correspondence.  Pr6voet-Faradol, 
on  taking  leave  of  him  in  his  eightieth  year^ 
described  him  in  reverential  tones  as  'that 
kind  of  old  prophet.' 

In  1831  the  general  assemUy  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  dinned  Mr.  J.  M>Ijeod 
Campbell,  minister  (rf  Kow,  for  preaching  ths 
doctnne  of '  universal  atonement  and  pudon 
through  the  death  (rfOhrist.'  Erskinewarmly 
espoused  the  canse  of  Campbell,  and,  indeed^ 
went  very  much  beyond  Campbell's  opinions, 
for  he  dung  to  the  belief  that  ultimately  all 
men  would  be  saved  and  restored  to  the  im^ 
of  Ood  b V  the  same  atonement  of  Christ.  He 
regarded.  life  as  an  education  rather  than  a 
probation ;  and  founded  his  belief  in  inspintp 
tion  upon  the  testimony  of  the  conscience, 
not  upon  the  credence  of  miracles. 

In  the  exposition  of  bis  religious  belief 
Erskine  published  several  works,  the  most 
notable  of  which  are  *  Kemarks  on  the  In> 
temal  Evidence  for  the  Truth  of  Revealed 
Religion,'  Edinburgh,  1820:  <An  Essay  on 
Faith,'  1822;  'The  Unconditional  Freeness 
of  the  Qospel,'  1826 ;  '  The  Brazen  Serpent, 
or  Life  com^  through  Death,'  1831 ;  'The 
Doctrine  ot  Ejection,  1837 :  and '  ^e  Spiri- 
tual  Order,*  published  after  his  dei^  inl871. 

One  of  his  most  intimate  friends  was 
F.  D.  Maurice,  whose  views  were  greatly  in 
accordance  with  his  own.  The  two  main- 
tained a  constant  interchange  of  ideas  from 
1838,  when  they  first  met,  until  Erskine's 
death.  Erskine  was  nominally  a  member  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  although  he  rarely 
availed  himself  of  its  ministrations.  He  cer- 
tainly was  no  Anglican,  yet  he  dailv  read  the 
lessons  and  malms  appointed  for  the  day  by 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Though  not  a 
Oalvinist,  he  alwavs  expressed  himself  as 
deepl^thankflDl  to  tne'Oslvinian  atmosphere' 
in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  fcne,  he  said, 
'Calvinism  makes  God  tJid  the  tlu>n|dit  of 
Him  all  in  all,  and  makes  theereatnre  almost 
as  nothing  before  Him.'  Housed  to  say  that 
Calvinism  was  a  sheep  in  wolfs  clothing, 
while  Anninianism  was  a  wolf  in  sheeps 
clothing. 

Erskine  was  never  msmed.  His  sister 
Christian,  Mrs.  Stirling,  was  his  constant 
companion.  He  called  her  '  mother,  wife, 
uster,  all  in  one.'  She  managed  his  house- 
hold, and  stood  between  him  and  th^  outer 
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world,  and  by  her  rare  skill  as  a  hostess  made 
kis  home  at  Xinlathen  a  centre  ot'  ehrUtian 
qrmpath^  and  nfinement.  Erskine  was  an 
■oeom^islied  adudar,  hut  next  to  ihe  Bible 
his  ItTourite  literature  was  the  pl&7B  of 
Shakespeare  and  the '  Dialo^ee  *  of  Plato,  es- 
pecially the' Go^^'  Erskute  devoted  mudi 
attention  to  the  manifestations  produced  hj 
bviag's  preaching,  and  spent  some  weeks  in 
the  company  of  those  who  were  said  to  possess 
thesegins.  Atfinthemalntainedtheg^nuine 
xtuTaeulous  character  of  these  utteri^,  but 
two  yean  later  he  expressed  his  mistrust  of 
them. 

During  the  political  troubles  of  1848 
Erskineneld  it  a  duty  to  remain  at  home  in 
order  to  relieve  the  distress  of  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood. He  found  employment  for  a  large 
number  of  those  out  of  work,  but  he  viewed 
with  great  misgiving  the  democratic  tenden- 
fiiea  of  modem  kgislation.  In  later  lifis 
EnUne  was  not  seen  much  out  of  Scotland, 
hb  sommers  bung  spent  at  UnUthen,  and 
his  wittteia  in  Edinburgh.  Erskine  survived 
all  his  own  fieople,his  sister  Christian  dying 
in  1868,  and  hie  younger  sister,  David,  the 
widow  of  Captain  Peterson,  in  1867.  At 
lenrth,  on  20  March  1870,  he  died  quietly 
and  peacefully,  with  his  door  open,  and  his 
fiiends  coming  in  and  out,  as  had  been  his 
often-expressed  wish. 

J Letters  of  Thomas  Erskine  of  LinUthen, 
ted  by  W.  Hanna,  D.D.]  W.  B. 

ERSKINK  THOMAS  ALEXANDER, 
^xth  ElslofEbixib  (17^1781),  was  bom 
1  Sept.  17^,  and  sttcoeeded  lus  nther,  the 
fifth  earl,  in  1756.  He  devoted  himself  to 
mnric^  and,  going  to  Germany,  studied  at 
HaniuiMm  under  the  elder  Stamitz,  with  the 
tesolt  that  he  became  a  most  accomplished 
player  on  the  violin  and  a  talentea  com* 
poser.  Dr.  Bumey  said  that  he  was  pos- 
semed  of  more  musical  science  than  any 
dilettante  with  whom  he  was  ever  acquainted 
lOaural  Bitt.  of  Mtuie,  tv.  677),  and  he 
ctmposed  with  extraordinary  rapidity  (Ro- 
BBRTBOir,  Enquiry  into  the  Fine  Artt,  pp. 
437-8,  where  Lord  Eellie's  music  is  de- 
■cribed  as  characterised  by '  loudness,  rapidity, 
and  enthusiasm  *).  '  The  musical  earl '  was 
for  many  years  the  director  of  the  concerts 
of  the  St.  Oeeilia  Society  at  E^nbnigh.  He 
died  tA  Bmssds  unmarried  on  9  Oot,  1781. 

Lnd  X^llie's  ourse  joviality  made  him 
OM  of  1^  best-known  men  of  his  time. 
S'oote  implied  that  his  ralncundeountenance 
wovAd  ripen  cucumbers ;  Dr.  Johnson  is  sup- 
pcwedto  have  alluded  to  him  in  lita  censure  of  # 
certain  Scotch  lord  celebrated  for  hard  drink- 
iD|f  (BoBVBU.,ecL>Croker,p.661);  and  Henry 


Erskine  [q.  v.],  the  lord  advocate,  made  his 
cousin's  habits  the  subject  of  numberlessjokes 
and  parodies  (Febovbsor,  Li^  of  Henry  JBr- 
afttne,  pp.  iW-fi,  and  a  note  by  the  same  in 
Notes  and  Qu«nw,  Bth  ser.  ix.  434).  He 
was  compelled  to  sell  in  1769  all  his  estates 
except  the  mansion  house  of  Kellie  (WooD, 
TheEaet  NeukofF^e,  p.  213).  The  greater 
part  of  his  musical  compositions  is  believed 
to  have  been  lost,  though  a  collection  of  his 
charming  minuets  was  published  in  18S6, 
with  an  introductory  notice  bv  G.  K.  Sharpe, 
and  several  of  his  overtures  nave  been  pre- 
served. Lord  Kellie  was  also  something  of 
a  rhymester ;  but  the  neat  little  piece,  '  A 
Lover's  Message,'  usually  attributed  to  him, 
has  been  discovered  to  have  been  written  be- 
fore his  birth,  though  he  undoubtedly  set  it 
to  musie ;  and  the  only  genuine  prodnetion 
of  his  that  is  still  in  exist«ioe  is  a  franpent 
or  two  of  a  fyric  piece  entitled  'The  Kdao 
Baees.' 

[Fergusson's  Life  of  Heniy  SrsUne ;  Slu»pe*s 
introductoiy  notice  to  Lord  KelUe's  minuets; 
Douglas's  Feerase  (Wood),  it  20 ;  Mnneal  Cat. 
in  Brit  Mus.]  L.  a  8. 

EBSKIirS,  WILLIAM  (d.  1686),  master 
of  Charterhouse,  was  the  seventh  son  m  John, 
second  or  seventh  earl  of  Mar  [q.  v.],  by  his 
second  wife,  Lady  Maiy  Stewart,  daughter 
of  Esme,  duke  01  Lennox.  In  1677,  on  the 
death  of  Martin  Clifford,  he  was  elected  ma»- 
ter  of  Charterhouse,  which  office  he  held 
till  his  death  on  29  May  1685.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  his  name 
appears  in  the  list  of  the  first  council  named 
in  the  royal  charter,  under  date  22  April 
1663,  but  he  took  no  active  part  in  the  scien- 
tific proceedings  of  the  society.  He  also  held 
the  appointment  of  cupbearer  to  Charles  II. 

[CoUins's  Peerage,  ed.  Bridges,  iz.  264 ;  Dou- 
glu  sod  Wood's  Peerage  of  Seotlsnd.  iL  21ft; 
Hist,  of  Colleges  of  Winobeeter,  £ton,&e.,  1816 ; 
Royal  Society'*  Lists.]  A.  V. 

ERSKINE,  SiB  WILLUM  (1769-1818), 
major^^;eneral,  was  the  only  son  of  William 
Erskine  of  Torry,  Fifeshire,  whose  father, 
Colonel  the  Hon.  William  Erskine,  was 
deputy  gorvemor  of  Blackness  Castle,  and 
elder  son  of  David  E!rskine,  second  lord  Card- 
Toss,  by  his  second  wife,  Mary,  daughter  ot 
Sir  George  Bruce  of  Oamock.  .He  was  bom 
in  1769,  entered  the  anny  as  a  cornet  in 
the  16th  light  dragoons  in  1786,  and  was 
promoted  lient«iant  in  1788,  and  oaptain  on 
23  Feb.  1791.  He  was  area  ted  a  baronet  on 
21  Jnne  1791,  and  first  saw  service  in  the 
campaign*  of  the  Duke  of  Tork  in  Flanders 
in  1703-6.  He  was  one  of  the  officers  who 
Bave4  the  Emperor  Leopold  by  their  fapioM 
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charge  with  part  of  the  15th  light  dragoons 
at  ViUien^n-Couche  in  May  1793,  and  re- 
f^ved  the  order  of  ilaria  Theresa  with 
them,  was  promoted  major  in  his  regiment 
in  June,  and  lieutenant-colonel  on  14  Dec. 
1794.  After  hia  return  to  England  he  was 
elected  M.P.  for  the  county  of  xife  in  1796, 
went  on  half-pay  in  1798,  was  promoted  colo- 
nel of  the  14th  garrison  battalion  on  1  Jan. 
1801,  was  re-elected  M.P.  in  1802,  and  again 
placed  on  half-pay  in  1803  on  the  reduction 
of  his  battalion.  He  did  not  a^m  stand  for 
parliament  in  1800,  and  applied  repeatedly 
far  active  employment.  He  was  promoted 
muor^neral  on  25  April  1806,  and  in  the 
following  year  joined  Lord  Wellington's  army 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  took  command  of  a 
brigade  of  cavalry.  Wellington  believed 
him  to  he  an  officer  of  real  ability,  and  when 
Major-general  Robert  Craufurd  went  home 
invalided  from  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  he 
gave  Erskine  the  temporary  command  of  the 
light  division,  A  more  unfortunate  choice 
could  not  have  been  made.  Erskine  was 
brave  to  a  fault,  and  his  recklessness  dur- 
ing the  pursuit  after  MassSna  in  the  spring 
of  1811  nearly  ruined  the  light  division  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  At  Sabugal,  in 
particular,  he  launched  his  battalions  at  the 
retreating  enemy  in  a  fog,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  skill  of  his  brigadiers,  Barnard  and  Beck- 
with,  that  a  great  disaster  was  averted ;  for 
when  the  fog  lifted  Ney  was  fbund  with  his 
whole  eorptaarmie  in  an  exceedingly  strong 
position.  When  Craufurd  returned,  Erskine 
was  transferred  to  the  command  of  the  ca- 
valry attached  to  the  southern  force  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Itowland  Hill,  in  suc- 
cession to  General  Long.  He  was  selected 
with  Kcton,  Leith,  and  Cole  for  the  rank 
of  local  lieutenant-general  in  Spain  and  in 
Portugal  in  Septemlwr  1811.  He  commanded 
Hill'scavalryinhisadvanceon  Madrid  inl812 
after  the  victory  of  Salamanca,  and  covered 
his  retreat  when  he  had  to  retire  from  Anda- 
lusia, coincident  with  Wellington's  retreat 
from  Boigoa.  ^Bkine  had  already  shown 
several  signs  of  insanity  during  this  period, 
and  at  last  it  became  so  obvious  that  ue  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  army.  On  14  May  1813  he 
threw  himself  from  a  window  in  Lisbon,  and 
was  killed  on  the  spot.  As  he  died  unmar- 
ried, hia  baronet<7  of  Torry  became  extinct. 

[Burke's  Extinot  Baroiutage;  Army  Lists; 
Napier's  Feninsnlar  War ;  Cope's  Hisb^  of  the 
Rifle  &igade;  laipent's  Journal  in  the  Penin- 
■ula.]  H.  M.  8. 

BRSKUfE,  WILLIAM,  Lord  Kinitedeb 
(1769-1822),  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  son 
of  ttie  lieVf  'William  Erskine,  episcopalian 


minister  of  Muthill,  Perthshire,  was  bom  in 
1769.  He  was  educated  at  the  univeruty  of 
Glasgow,  and  while  attending  it  was  boaraed 
in  tl^  house  of  Andrew  Mocdonald,  episco- 
palian clergyman  and  author  of '  Vimonda,' 
from  whom,  according  to  Lockhart,  be  de- 
rived a  strong  passion  for  old  English  litera- 
ture. He  p^eed  advocate  at  the  Scottish 
bar  3  July  1790,  and  became  the  intimate 
friend  and  literary  confidant  of  Scott.  In 
1792  Erskine,  ^th  Scott  and  other  yoang 
advocates,  formed  a  class  for  the  study  of 
German.  According  to  Lockhart  the  com- 
panionship of  Erskine,  owing  to  his  special 
accomplishments  as  a  classical  scholar  and 
acquamtance  with  the  '  severe  models  of  an- 
tiquity,' was  highly  serviceable  to  Scott  as 
a  student  of  German  drama  and  romance. 
Lockhart  represents  him  as  being  mercilessly 
severe  on  '  the  mingled  absurdities  and  vul- 
garities of  German  detail.'  It  was  Erskine 
who  negotiated  for  Scott's  translation  of 
*  Lenore'  in  1796.  In  1801,  while  in  London, 
Erskine  happened  to  show  the  volume  to 
'  Monk  *  Lewis,  who  thereupon  *  anxiously 
requested  that  Scott  might  oe  enlisted  as  a 
contributor  to  his  miscellany  entitled  *'  Tales 
of  Wonder." '  Soon  after  Scott  began  his  great 
career  as  an  author,  be  resolved  to  trust  to 
the  detection  of  minor  inaccurames  to  two 
persons  only,  James  Ballantyne  and  Erskine^ 
the  latter  being  '  the  referee  whenever  the 
poet  hesitated  Stwut  taking  the  advice  of  the 
zealous  typographer.'  The  fxiends  joined  in 
keeping  up  the  delusion  that  Eruine  and 
not  Scott  was  the  author  of  the  portionaof  the 
'  Bridal  of  Triermain,'  and  wrote  a  pr^oee  in- 
tended to '  th  row  out  the  knowing  ones.'  Scott 
dedicated  to  Erskine  the  third  canto  of '  Mar^ 
mion,' which  was  published  in  Febmary  1806. 
Erskine  was  appomted  sheriff  d^ute  of  Ork- 
ney 6  June  1809,  and  in  1814  Scott  accom- 
panied him  and  other  fiiends  on  a  voyage  to 
those  islands  (see  chaps,  xxviii-xxx.  vol.  ii. 
of  LooEHABi's  Life  of  Soott).  Lockhart  as- 
cribes to  Erskine  the  critical  estimate  of  the 
Waverley  novels  included  in  Scott's  owa 
notice  in  the  'Quarterly  Review'  of  'Old 
Mortslitry,'  in  answer  to  the  sectarian  attacks 
of  Dr.  Thomas  M'Orieaffunsthisrepreaoita- 
tion  of  the  covenanters.  By  Scott's  unwearied 
exertions  on  his  behalf  Erskine  was  in  Janu- 
ary 1 822promoted  to  the  bench  as  Lord  Kin- 
neder.  Tks  charge  agunst  him  of  an  impro-^ 
per  liamn,  a  groundless  and  malignant  ca- 
lumny, which  Scott  said  '  would  ^ve  done 
honour  to  the  invention  of  the  devil  himself,* 
so  seriously  affected  his  health  and  spirits 
that,  though  it  was  proved  to  be  utterlv 
groundless.he  never  recovered  from  the  ehock 
caused  by  the  accusation,   It  'struck^*  said 
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Scott,  '  into  his  beart  and  bohI  ; '  lie  became 
nervelesB  and  despondent, was  finally  at  tacked 
by  fever  and  delirium,  and  died  on  14  Aug. 
1622.  Lockhart  states  that  he  never  saw 
Scott '  in  such  a  state  of  dejection '  as  when 
he  accompanied  him  in  attendance  upon  Kin- 
neder's  funeral.  At  the  time  Geome  IV 
was  paying  his  memorable  visit  to  Gdtn- 
bnrgn,  and  Scott,  owing  to  his  grief,  plunged 
into  the  gaiety  of  the  moment  with  an  achii^ 
heart.  '  If  ever  a  pure  spiiit  quitted  this 
vale  of  tears,'  wrote  Sir  WiUter  to  a  friend, 
'  it  was  William  Erskine's.  I  must  turn  to, 
and  see  what  can  he  done  about  getting  some 
pension  for  his  daughters.'  Loclthart  thinks 
thftt  Erskine  was  '  the  only  man  in  whose 
society  Scott  took  great  pleasure,  during  the 
more  vigorous  part  of  his  ItfCf  that  had  neither 
constitution  nor  inclination  for  any  of  the 
rough  bodily  exercise  in  which  he  himself  de- 
lighted.' If.asErskinesupposediRedmondin 
'  Kokeby '  is  meant  for  a  portrait  of  himself, 
Lockhart  must  have  exaggerated  Erskiue's 
effeminacy.  Erskine  wrote  several  Scotch 
songs,  one  of  which  is  published  in  Maid- 
ment's  *  Court  of  Session  Garland  '  (1888), 
p.  110. 

Kiuneder  had  two  daughters  by  his  wife, 
Eiuihemia  Hobinson,  who  died  in  September 
1619.  She  was  buried  in  the  churcoyard  of 
Saline,  Fife,  where  there  ia  an  epitaph  on  her 
tombstone  written  by  Scott. 

[Haig  and  Bmnton's  Senators  of  th«  College 
of  Jnstiee;  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Works;  Lock- 
hut's  Life  of  Scott.  A  Sketch  of  Lord  Kianedsr, 
by  Hay  Donaldson,  to  which  Scolt  contributed 
■nme  pHrticnlars,  was  printed  for  priratft  eircu- 
Utiott  shortly  after  liia  death.]         T.  F.  H. 

ESDAILE,JAMES(1808-18.59),surgeon 
and  mesmerist,  eldest  son  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Es- 
daile of  Perth,  was  bom  at  Montrose  6  Feb. 
1808.  After  the  usual  school  education  he 
studied  medicine  at  Edinbiu^h  University, 
and  gradu^ed  there  as  K.D.  in  1 830.  From 
boyhood  his  lungs  had  been  delicate,  and  he 
was  conaequent^  recommended  to  attempt 
medical  practice  in  a  warm  climate.  If  e  ob- 
tained a  medical  appointment  in  the  service 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  reached 
Calcutta  in  July  1631.  lie  was  stationed 
in  the  Bengal  presidency,  and  for  four  years 
was  capable  of  heavy  wcrk.  At  the  end  of 
1835,  however,he  broke  down,  and  went  on 
furlough  for  about  two  years  and  a  half.  He 
had  wide  sympathies  and  manyintereBts,and 
leaves  a  pleasant  and  lively  account  of  this 
long  holiday  {Letters  from  ike  Jied  Sea, 
£gvptj  and  the  Continent,  Calcutta,  1639), 
in  wbkh  he  visited  Egypt  and  Italy.  He 
returned  to  Calcutta  in  November  18S8,  ai)d 
was  soon  afterwards  put  in  charge  of  the 


hospital  at  Hooghly,  about  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  Calcutta.  He  describes  the  place  as 
a  wretched  and  obscure  village,  but  was  very 
busy  in  his  jprofessional  work,  and  new  and 
unexpected  interests  gradually  absorbed  him. 
He  had  read  a  little  of  mesmerism,  *  but  only 
scraps,'  as  he  says, '  from  the  newspapers.* 
The  outspoken  declaration  of  Dr.  John  El- 
liotson  [q.  v.l  of  University  College,  in  18.^, 
that  he  should  despisehimself  if  he  denied  the 
Ixnth  of  the  mesmeric  phoiomena,  made  a 
considerable  impxessioa  on  Esdaila.  He  had, 
however,  never  seen  any  one  mesmerised  be- 
fore trying  the  experiment  himself,  on  4April 
1845,  on  a  Hindoo  convict  of  middle  age,  who 
was  in  need  of  two  extmnely  painful  su]qg[ical 
operations.  When  thepain  wasmostsevere 
and  only  one  operation  was  complete,  it  oc- 
curred to  him  to  tiy  to  soothe  the  patient  by 
the '  tnesmeric  passes.'  He  made  the  attempt 
steadily,  and  after  some  time  induced  a  con- 
dition of  deep  sleep,  in  which  his  patient  was 

Suite  indifferent  to  sharp  pin-pricks  on  the 
onds  and  very  strongly  pungent  solution  of 
ammonia  in  the  mouth.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
English  judge  and  collector  who  witnessed 
and  wrcte  their  separate  accounts  of  the 
scene,  there  was '  a  complete  suspension  of  sai- 
sibilitv  to  external  impressions  of  the  most 
painf  lu  kind.'  A  week  later  (1 1  April)  Esdaile 
went  a  atep  further  and  mesmerised  the  same 
patjentbelorethe  second  andsimilaroperation. 
The  man  readily  became  unconscious,  showed 
no  symptoms  of  pain  during  the  operation, 
and  when  he  woke  thirteen  hours  later  was 
quite  unaware  that  anything  had  been  done 
to  him.  These  results  were  first  printed  in 
the  '  India  Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical 
Science,'  May  1645,  and  evidence  of  similar 
ansGstheaia  in  amputation  of  the  arm  and 
some  major  surgical  operations  quickly  fol- 
lowed. The  mMical  press  declared  that  Es- 
daile must  have  been  ver^  easily  duped. 
Neither  Esdaile  nor  hie  critics  were  aware  of 
the  position  established  in  the  '  Neurypno^ 
logy '  of  James  Braid  [a.  v.]  in  1 848,  Esdaile 
wasgenerally  regarded  as  an  eminently  honest 
and  practical  enthusiast.  After  the  first  year 
of  this  mesmeric  practice  be  had  accumulated 
more  than  a  hundred  cases  of  these  anaes- 
thetic operations,  and  reported  the  results 
to  the  government,  whereupon  the  depnty- 
govemor  of  Bengal,  Sir  Herbert  Maddodi, 
appointed  as  a  first  test  a  committee  of  seven 
members,  four  of  whom  were  medical  men, 
to  report  00  Esdaile's  sui^ical  operations. 
After  some  careful  investigation  of  nine  de- 
rations they  drew  up  a  very  favourable  de- 
scription, followed  by  the  conclusion  that  it 
^ras  '  incuqibent  on  the  government  to  afibrd 
to  their  xealoua  and  meritorious  officer  [Dr. 
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Eedule]  such  assistance  as  may  facilitate  his 
iiivestigatioDB,'  Accordiugly,  in  November 
1846,  a  small  hospital  in  Calcutta  was  put 
at  his  di^osal  by  the  government  for  a  year 
fttleut  of  expenment.  Medical  viutors  were 
appointed  by  the  deputy-governor  of  Bengal, 
tad  the  hospital  wa^  .open  to  tlie  ]|>u1mc. 
Esdaile  directed  that  all  t^e  mesmensation 
shonld  be  performedby  his  native  servantsand 
dreaeers  in  the  hospital,  and  reserved  all  his 
itrenffthfor  the  general  direction  of  the  plan 
and  toe  performance  of  the  op&rations.  The 
process  of  mesmensation  was  often  tedious, 
and  occasionally  lasted  over  large  parts  of  ten 
or  twelve  days  before  patients  were  considered 
to  be  completely  protected  against  pain  in  a 
serious  operation ;  sometimes,  however,  this 
condition  was  reached  in  half  an  hour.  The 
report  of  the  medical  visitors  at  the  end  of 
the  year  (l)ecember  1847)  was  that  complete 
insensibility  to  pain  was  produced  by  mes- 
merism in  the  most  severe  operations,  and 
that  its  influence  in  reducing  the  sboch  of 
the  operation  was  decidedly  favourable.  The 
■tew  governor-general,  Lord  Dalhousie,  very 
soon  after  his  arriv^  in  India,  in  January 
1848,  oonnatulated  Esdaile  on  hts  success, 
in  which  ne  showed  a  lifelong  interest,  and 
at  once  promoted  him  to  be  presidency  sur< 
geon  (cf.  Lord  Dalhousie's  letter  in  Moming 
Chronicle,  14  Aug.  1856).  Esdaile  was  the 
youngest  suigeon  who  could  have  held  the 
^lace,  and  it  is  a  post  that  generally  leads 
to  a  fortune  from  private  practice.  This  was 
the  culminating  point  oi  Esd^e's  career. 
Within  the  same  year  (1848)  the  use  of 
chloroform  and  ether  as  aniesthetics  was  bo- 
ginning  in  India.  Esdaile  felt  the  impru- 
dence m  a  hasty  adoption  of  cUonifonn  under 
ill  drcumatancesjinasmuch  as  there  could  be 
fittle  doubt  that  occasionally  its  dangers  vere 
greater  than  those  of  mesmerism,  and  in 
India  its  results  might  be  only  a  little  more 
certain.  Be  stayed  on  in  Calcutta  for  three 
more  yean,  neglecting  his  opportunities  for 
making  a  large  private  practice,  though  he 
was  Btul  farther  promotw  to  he  marine  sur- 
jgeon  in  1860.  His  interest  in  mesmerism 
continued  to  be  very  keen.  For  those  who 
held  aloof  entirely  he  expressed  some  vigorous 
contempt.  The  natives  had  much  regard  for 
him.  They  found  that  he  successfully  at- 
tempted the  removal  of  tumours  in  elephan- 
tiasts  weighing  op  to  7}  stone,  upon  which 
other  surgeons  declined  to  operate.  In  all 
he  records  361  punless  operations  of  his  own 
under  mesmerinn, some  Tery  serere^with a 
dectVrate  of  abcnit  6}  per  cent.  He  left 
CUeutta  1  June  1861,  as  soon  as  his  twenty 
years  Of  service  were  up,  though  he  was  only 
fcrty-three,  *  for/  to  use  his  own  woida,  ''^ 


detcatod  the  climate,  the  country,  and  al] 
its  ways,  from  the  moment  I  first  set  foot  in 
it.'  He  went  to  live  near  Perth,  declined 
any  further  professional  practice,  and  for  a 
time  occupied  himsdf  in  reeordinff  and  ex- 
^aininghu  past  doings.  When  the  Amoiean 
CSongressin  J.863  offbred  aprixeof  a  hundred 
thouaanddollais  to  thediseovraw  of  the  ansa- 
thetic  powers  of  ether,  described  as  tiie  earHest 
ansBsthetic,  he  addressed  to  the  congress  an 
indignant  protest,  not  claiming  the  dollars, 
but  denying  that  ether  preceded  mesmerism. 
After  h»  return  he  sought  retirement,  and  his 
Indian  successes  were  uttle  known.  He  tried 
a  few  mesmeric  experiments  in  Scotland,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  un- 
duly exhausting  to  himself,  and  that  only 
*  the  depressing  influence  of  disease  will  be 
found  to  reduce  Europeans  to  the  impressible 
condition  of  the  nervous  system  so  common 
among  the  eastern  nations.'  In  his  domes^ 
tic  lira  he  had  had  man^  troubles.  He  had 
first  married  before  leaving  lEbr  India  in  1831, 
and  his  wife  had  died  on  the  voyage  out  He 
married  a  second  titne,  and  sufnred  a  second 
loss.  After  a  third  marriage,  in  1851,  his 
wife  survived  him  many  years.  He  had  no 
children.  In  the  later  veais  of  his  life  he 
found  Scotland  too  cola  a  climate  for  hia 
health,  and  came  to  live  at  Sydenham,  where 
be  died  10  Jan.  1859,  aged  60. 

His  published  books  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing :  1.  '  I^etters  from  the  Red  Sea,  Egypt, 
and  the  Continent,' Calcutta,  1639.  3,  'Mes- 
meric Facts,  reported  by  James  Esdaile,  H.D., 
Civil  Assisten't^argeon,'  Hooghly,  1846  (re- 
printed from  *  India  Journal  of  Medical  and 
Physical  Science,'  vol.  iil  Nos.  6, 6,  1846).' 
'  3.  '  Mesmerism  in  India,  and.  its  Practical 
I  Application  in  Surgery  and  Hedknne,*  L(tti- 
don,  1846.   4.  'A  Record  of  (>ums  treated 
'  in  die  Mesmeric  Hospital,  from  November 
1 1846  to  December  1847,  with  Reports  of  the 
I  Official  "Visitors.   Printed  by  order  of  the 
;  Government,' Calcutta,  1847.  6.  *A  Review 
of  my  Reviewers,'  Calcutta,  1848  (reprinted 
from  the  *  India  Register  of  Medical  Science,' 
vol.  i.)   6.  'The  Introduction  of  Mesmerism 
as  an  Anaesthetic  and  Curative  Agent  into 
the  Hospitals  of  Bidia/Perth,  1862.  7.  *  Na- 
tural and  Mesmeric  Clsirvoyance,  with  the 
Fracti^l  Application  of  Mesmerism  In  Snr^ 
gery  and  Medicine,'  London,  1862. 

Many  articles  and  letters  wei^'  published 
by  those  who  sympathised  with  Um  in  Eng^ 
land ;  the  cStiu  of  tiiese  are  to  be  found  m 
the  'Zoist,'  1846,  xiv.  198,  xv.  984,  413; 
1847,  xrl.  668;  1848,  xxii.  1;  1849,  zxir, 
393;  1860,  xxx.  189:  1851,  xxxlv.  IKL 
318;  1863,  xl.  419,  ^diil  SHi  laS4,  xlr. 
74. 
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[BendeaEadMle'B  own  writings  and  th^GoTom- 
neat  B«p(urto  of  1847-S,  tha  chief  snthorities 
tat  tha  Indian  nevniapera,  1846-fil  (among 
tUcIi  ef.  Calcutta  Englishman  and  military 
Chronicle^  1846,  IS  AprO,  9,  13, 16,  ZS,  29  Maj, 
i  and  10  Jane;  Bengal  Qurkaru,  4  June  1846; 
Bombaj  Bi-monthly  Times,  IS  Oct.  and  1  Not. 
1846;  Delhi  Gazette,  11  Jan.  1848;  Eastern 
Star.  3  Jane  1848;  India  R^iater  of  Medical 
Science,  1848,  pp.  51,  66,  79,  761-4;  Calcutta 
Stiur,  10  Jan.  and  S7  Feh.  1860 ;  Bombay  Medical 
Times,  7  June  1861;  Calcutta  Horning  Ohro< 
tticle.  12  Dec.  1861);  Introductory  Le^re  at 
Calcutta  Medical  College  hj  Dr.  Allan  Webb, 
(UcutU,  1860;  Tenth  Report  of  London  Mes- 
meric la&mttrj,  Iiondonf  1859;  and  private  in- 
formation.] A.  T.  M. 

ESDAILE,  WILLIAM  (1768-1837), 
banker  and  print  collector,  fourth  son  of  Sir 
Janijes  Esdiule,  knight,  of  Great  Gains,  £»- 
MX,  and  lord  mayor  London,  by  hU  second 
wife,  BCai7  Mayor,  was  bom  6  Feb.  176a 
He  recei'TOd  a  eommerdal  education,  and 
was  placed  as  a  clerk  in  tbe  bankin^house 
of  Ladbrooie  &  Oo.  In  or  about  1780  Sir 
James  Esdule  was  induced  by  his  son-in-law, 
%  Bmjanun  Hammet,  to  found  with  him 
a  new  ranking  business,  and  on  its  formation 
William  Esdaile  transferred  his  serricestothe 
house  of  Esdule,  Hammet,  &  Co.,  21  Lom- 
bard Street.  His  son  thus  describes  him  in 
ft  private  journal :  '  Last  but  not  least  in  the 
welfare  of  the  concern  oame  W.  Esdaile,  the 
man  of  business  ,*  perched  on  a  high  stool  he 
was  to  be  seen  intent  on  the  movemeuta  <^ 
the  machine;  hardly  regarding  those  who 
oama  into  taa  partners*  office  he  waa  ab- 
■niwd  ia  hii  task.  Efe  had  nut^  talent 
luor  inolination  for  coHTersation  on  genml 
•Hbgeota,  and  ha  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
what  was  paaui^  out  of  banking  hours.' 
The  buaineH  pzo^ered  under  his  care,  and, 
finding  money  at  his  command,  Esdaile 
widened  the  acc^  of  his  tastes,  and  began 
to  frequent  soles  of  prints.  Bis  earlier  pur- 
ehaaes  were  sparing  and  cheap,  but,  distrust- 
ing his  own  judgment,  he  endued  a  proCee- 
fioiial  BSflistanty  accompaniM  oy  whom  he 
attended  all  the  great  auctions  in  London. 
Though  prints  formed  the  bulk  of  his  coUeo 
tion^  lie  also  lar^gely  purchased,  as  oppor^ 
tomty  offered,  corns,  china,  books,  and  the 
cansnlmiaceUaneaofthesato-room.  Towards 
vkb  last  fiw  years  of  his  life,  when  hts  mind 
was  breaking  up,  he  abandoned  fais  usual 
ouitioB,  and  spent  on  a  lai^ra  and  somotimei 
reoklesB  seals,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
kis  collection,  'miidi  waa  considered  one  of 
the  most  valuable  in  England.  It  was  sold 
a^ter.his  death,  the  sale  extending  over  nx- 
teen  days.  The  chief  attractions  were  the 
7er^  complete  se^  pf  Rembrandt  etchin{|;8  and 


Claude  drawings,  wliich  Esdaile  had  bought 
on  the  dispersal  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's 
collection,  and  a  large  selection  fhun  the  best 
work  of  the  early  Itelian  engravers.  In  1836, 
being  then  sixt^-eight,  Kadaile  took  his  first 
trip  abroad,  visiting  Italy,  and  was  sopleased 
with  the  experiment  that  he  repeated  it  two 
years  later.  In  16S^  on  retuming  to  hia 
residence  at  Clapham  from  Dover,  he  was 
seized  with  a  dangerous  malarial  iever,  bnty 
though  he  recovered  his  health,  he  was  never 
again  able  to  attend  to  business  or  to  manage 
his  property.  He  neither  read  nor  wrote,  and 
spent  the  whole  dayin  overlooking  his  col- 
lection of  prints.  He  passed  the  winter  of 
18S6-6  at  Home  and  Naples,  but  aha  his 
return  his  constitution  began  to  ^adually 
break  up.  Be  was  confined  to  his  bed  for 
nine  months,  and,  dyi^  at  Qapham,  2  Oct. 
18S7^  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields.  The 
banking-houM  of  Esdaile  &  Bammet  lud 
ceased  to  exist  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Esdule's  portrait  was  painted  by  botji 
Wilkie  and  Lawrence,  and  from  anatlner 
drawing  by  Sharpies  an  engraving  was  made. 
He  married  Elizabeth,  the  only  child  of  Ed- 
ward  Jeffries,  treasurer  of  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  four 
daughters.  Their  grandson,  William  Jefiriea 
Esdaile,  married,  27  Sept.  1837,  lanthe  Eliza, 
the  daughter  of  P.  B.  Shelley  and  Harriet 
Westbrook. 

[Private  informAtion ;  Oent.  Mag.  1840,  new 
B$t.  ziT.  180 ;  Evans's  Catalogue  of  Portraits.] 

A.  V. 

ESKaROVS,LoBD(I724P-1804).  [Sea 
Rui,  &B  Davh).] 

ESM0I9DE,  Sib  LAURENCE,  Lobd  Es- 
KONDE  (1670P-1646),  governor  tj£  Duncan- 
non,  was  the  second  son  of  Walter  Esmonds 
of  Johnstown,  CO.  Wexford,  and  his  wife  Mar> 
garet,  daughter  of  Michael  Furlong  of  Hare- 
town.  Becoming  a  convert  to  protestantism 
he  served  with  credit  against  Spain  in  the 
Low  Countries.  In  16^  he  waa  appointed 
to  the  command  of  150  foot,  and  was  actively 
engaged  during  the  rebellion  of  Hugh,  earl 
of  TTyrone;  and  it  appears  from  a  letter  of 
his  to  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  that  he  even 
endeavoured  to  procure  the  assassination  or 
banishment  of  Tptmej  bnfi  in  this  ha  was 
unsiUGessfttL  '  His  sernoes  were,  however, 
rewarded  with  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
During  one  of  his  expeditions  into  Oos^ 
nanght  ^  -ftll  in  love  with  .the  sister  . of 
MorromghOTlsli»^,whomhemarried;  but 
the  lady  was  as  remarkable  for  ber  ortho- 
doxy as  for  hex  personal  charms,  and  fearing 
lest  her  infant  son  tnight  be  brought  up  a 
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grotestant,  she  fled  with  him  to  her  fitmily  in 
onnaught.  Eamonde  thereupon  repudiated 
her  and  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Walter  Butler,  fourth  son  of  James, 
ninth  earl  of  Ormonde  (Bubee,  Extiaet  iW- 

CbrvwOi/.iT.93,S87:Ri78SBiLandpBEin>ER- 
QABT,  Iridi  Col.  iii.  379).  In  December  1606 
he  Buceeeded  Sir  Josias  Bodley  as  governor 
of  the  important  fort  of  Buncannon,  a  post 
irhich  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  death  in 
1646.  In  161 1 ,  the  lord  deputyChichest  er  hav- 
ing projected  a  plantation  in  Werford,  he  and  ^ 
Sir  Edward  Fisher  were  appointed  to  survey  ! 
thecoQfiscatedterritory,andforhi88erviceshe ' 
was  rewarded  with  a  grant  of  fifteen  hundred 
acres.  In  1618  it  was  discovered  that  great 
frauds  had  been  practised,  and  in  consequence 
a  number  of  natives  were  restored  to  the 
lands  from  which  they  had  been  wrongfully 
ousted.  In  1610,  having  purchased  a  grant 
of  certain  lands  inWicklowfrtHn  Sirj^tri^ 
Manle,  he  became  involved  in  a  traiuaction 
known  as  the  case  of  Phdim  MacPheagh 
O'Kyrne,  wlii<!h  reflected  the  utmost  dis- 
credit on  him.  He  was  charged  with  pack- 
ing juries  and  torturing  witnesses  in  order 
to  wrest  the  land  out  of  the  possession  of  the 
O'Bymes  (/mA  Cal.  ii.  44,  lii.  631,  iv.  452, 
V.  124 ;  Carte,  Ormonde,  i.  27-32 ;  Giibebt, 
Jlittoty  of  the  Cor^federation,  i.  167-217 ; 
HicxsoN,  Irish  Mauacret,  i.  24-8,  38-46, 
ii.  263-75).  Owning  large  property  in 
"Wexford,  Waterford,  Kilkennv,  and  Tip* 
perary,  he  was  M.P.  for  Wicltlow  in  the 
Irish  parliament  of  1613,  and  was  created 
Ixirdcismonde,  Baron  of  Limbrick,co.  Wex- 
lbrd,on20Hayl623.  Iul689  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Star-chamber  for  having 
conspired  with  Lord  Hountnorris  and  Sir 
Hers  Crosby  to  libel  the  lord  depu^  Went- 
wordi  in  the  matter  of  one  Robert  Esmonde, 
whose  death  they  laid  to  bia  chaige  {Irish 
Cb/.ii-Tl;  Rushwobth,  iii.  888-902 ;  Stat* 
Dom.  cccczx.  36).  Afte/ the  outbreak 
of  the  great  rebellion  he  seems  to  have  tried 
to  maintain  a  neutral  position  between  the 
king  and  the  parliament ;  but  tho  suspicions 
of  me  confederates  having  been  aroused  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  his  omcers  and  soldiers 
were  roundheads  and  had  broken  the  Cessa* 
tion,  they  advised  Ormonde '  to  have  a  care 
of  the  fort  (tf  Duncannon.'  But  that  noU^ 
man  being  nnable  or  unwilling  to  intedi^ 
and  the  defection  of  Lord  Incniquin  coming 
as  ft  warning,  General  Preston  laid  siege  to 
DuneannoB  in  January  1646.  The  place  wss 
'  octremely  decayed  with  age ; '  but  though 
<  the  governor  was  old  and  luiable  to  act  any- 
thing in  this  exigence,' '  the  defendants  !»• 
bavra  themselves  exc^ing  well.*  Hie  death 


of  Captain  Lorcan,  however,  so  disoooraged 
them  that  they  beat  a  parley,  and  vrithont 
consulting  Esmonde  sarr^dered  the  fort 
on  St.  Patrick's  da^.  Next  day  a  relief 
fcwce  from  the  parliament  appeared  in  the 
river,  but  finding  the  place  in  the  enemies' 
hands  immediately  sailed  away.  Esmonde, 
surviving  the  surrender  of  Buncannon  two 
months,  died  at  Adamstown,  and  was  buried 
at  Limenck  in  a  church  he  had  himself  built. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  '  sanguine 
complexion,  of  an  indifferent  tall  stature, 
compact,  s(^d,  corpulent  body,  with  robus- 
tious limbs.*  Not  having  issue  by  his  second 
wife,  he  bequeathed  his  immense  property  to 
Thomas  Esmonde,  the  son  of  his  first  wife. 

[Carte's  Ormonde,  i.  5M,  628;  Letters  ccliii. 
eclviii.  cclxzziii.  ccclxzvii. ;  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  v.  24.5 ;  Desiderata  Cnriosa  Hi- 
bemica,  ii.  ii.  278;  Contemporanr  History  of 
Al&irs  in  Ireland,  ed.  Gilbert,  1.  10,  103-4; 
BiniieciniH3.{i.  680-6;  Acooant  of  the  Barony 
of  Forth,  ed.  H.  F.  Hore,  Kilkenoy  ArchieologieaJ 
Journsl,  1862;  Irish  MS.,  Chetbom  Library, 
494;  Cromwell's  Letters,  14  Oct.  1649.1 

"k  D. 

ESPEC,  WALTER  (d,  1163),  founder  of 
Rievaulx  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  was  probably 
the  son  of  William  Spech,  who  in  1085  held 
Warden,  Bedfordshire,  where  some  fifty  years 
later  Walter  Espec  founded  and  endowed  an 
abbey  {Dtmadmi  JBooky  i.  214  b,  215  a ;  Ptrn- 
DALB,  V.  280).  Espec's  chief  property  was  in 
yorkshiTe,andheresidedatHelm8ley.  Under 
Henry  I  he  was  justice  of  the  forests  and 
itinerant  justice  in  the  northern  counties. 
Under  St^en  he  actively  resisted  theSootch 
invasion.  OnlOJan.llSi8f1tiDiuiCBnfiuled 
in  a  ni^t  attack  on  Eipec's  castle  of  Waik. 
Then  King  David  and  hu  son  Henry  came  np 
and  formed  a  regular  siege  for  three  weeks, 
after  which  the  main  body  passed  on  to  harry 
Northumberland.  Three  months  latw  (e. 
8  Mav)  the  garrison  swooped  down  upon  the 
Scotcn  king's  commissariat,  and  had  to  submit 
to  a  second  siege.  The  castle  was  stoutly  de- 
fended by  Walter's  nephew,  John  de  Bnssej, 
but  bad  to  surrender  about  11  Nov.  Two 
months  previously  (22  Aug.)  Espec  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  battle  of  the  Standud. 
According  to  Ailred  of  Rievaulx,  Espec  was 
at  the  time  regarded  by  the  other  barons  of 
the  north  as  Ui«r '  dux  et  pater'  ifetti 
^and.  ap.  TwraoBir,  pp.  346-7),  He  was 
slready  an  aged  man  p.  3871  uid  there 
is  no  reason  for  doubtmg  the  tradition  which 
makes  him  withdraw  in  1153  into  the  abbey 
of  Kirkham,  which  he  had  founded  in  1121, 
and  where  he  is  sud  to  faftva  died  7  Haidi 
1153  {Cotton  MS,  ViteU.  F.  4,  quoted  in 
DveoALB). 
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Ailred,  abbot  of  Rievaulx  [see  Ethblbbd, 
1100  P-ll6f^,  describes  hia  patron  as  a  man  of 
immense  height  and  build,  with  black  hair, 
full  beard,  broad  features,  and  trumpet  voice. 
Having  no  surviving  children  bj  his  wife 
Adelina,  he  founded  the  Cistercian  abbeys  of 
lUevaulx,  Yorlcshire,  and  Warden,  Bedford- 
shiref  the  former  in  llSl,  and  the  latter  in 
1186,  besides  the  priory  for  Augustinian 
canons  at  Kirkham,  Yorkshire.  According  to 
tradition,  Espec's  son  and  namesake  fell  from 
his  horse  and  broke  his  neck  about  1121  while 
still  a  young  man.  This  led  his  father  to 
found  the  abbey  of  Kirkham,  over  which  he 
set  his  uncle,  William  Qarton,  as  first  prior 
(1132),  'The  foundation  charter  mentions 
the  name  of  William  Rufus,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  Espec  at  one  time  had  been 
on  fri6n(fly  relations  with  his  king.  Arch- 
bishop Thurstan  of  York  aided  in  his  pious 
works,  and  the  concessiou  of  the  lands  was 
sanctioned  by  Espec's  heiresses,  his  sisters, 
Hawisa  Bussey,  Albreda  Travlye,  Adelina 
R008,  with  their  husbands  and  children. 

It  was  from  Espec  that  Lady  Constance 
FitzQilbert,  orherlinsband  Ralph,  borrowed 
the  copy  of  Geofiqr  of  Monmouth  which  ' 
Oeoffrey  Gainur  used  for  his  '  E^toire  des 
SiKles,  Espec  procured  it  from  Earl  Robert 
of  Gloucester  (Gboffret  Gaihab,  ap.  Mo- 
mmmt-a  Sietorica  Britanmca,  p.  829  a). 

[Dugdale's Monasticon, ed.  ISl 7,  r.  280  et  oeq., 
Ti.207  et  seq.,  369  ;  Bichardof  Hezbam ;  Chro- 
nkle  of  Mnlrose,  HeDTv  of  Huntingdoo,  sob  anu. 
1132,1138;  Foss'fl  Judges.]  T.  A  A. 

ESSEX,  Earls  of.  [See  M&sdeville, 
Gboffbbt  db,  first  EABL,d.ll44;  Mande- 
VJLLB,  WiLLlAu  DE,  third  Eabl,  d.  1189; 
FmpETEB, Gboffret,  fourth  Earl,  d.  121S; 
Boauv,  Hu»BBEr  de,  first  Eabl  of  UieSnd 
creation,  d.  1274 ;  BoHtrir,  HmFBRBT  db, 
second  Earl,  d.  1298 ;  Bohdv,  Huhpebez  sb, 
^ird  Eabl,  ;  BoTBCRtBR,  Henbt, 

first  Eabl  oftheSrdcreation,^!.  1483;  Bour- 
CHiBB,  HavRT,  second  Earl,  (f.  1539;  Crom- 
well, TnoHAii,  first  Eabt.  of  the  4th  creation, 
1485P-1M0;  Parr,  Williau,  first  Eabl 
of  the  6th  creation,  1513-1671 ;  DevBRiifrx, 
Walter,  first  Earl  of  the  6th  creation, 
1541P-1676;  Dbverbux,  Robert,  second 
Karl,  1667-1601 ;  Devbreux,  Robert,  third 
Eabl,  1591-1646;  Capkl,  Arthur,  first 
Earl  of  the7th  creation,16dl-168S ;  Capel, 
William,  third  Earl,  1697-1743.] 

ESSEX,  CoiTNTESS  OF  (1794-18S2).  [See 
Stephens,  Catheriite.] 

ESSEX,  JAMES  (1722-1784),  builder 
and  architect,  of  Cambridge,  was  son  of  a 
builder,  or  '  jo^er,'  of  the  same  names,  of 
diAtinctioft  in  his  trade,  who  executed,  among 
other  works,  the  sash  windows  and  wainscot 
in  die  Hiiftte^use  (1721-6),  under  the  di- 


rection of  the  architect  Gibbs;  fitted  up  the 
Regent  House,  now  the  catalogue-room  of  the 
library,  for  Bishop  Mo<H«*a  books  (1731-4), 
and  transformed  Uie  hall  of  Queens'  College 
(1732-4).  In  the  course  of  his  work  at  the 
library  uie  elder  Essex  not  only  oonstructed 
hut  (fesigned  the  bookoases,  which  are  r^ 
markably  fine  specimens  of  woodwork.  He 
died  in  February  1749. 

James  Essex  the  younger  was  bora  in 
Cambridge  in  August  1722.  He  was  'put  to 
schole  for  grammatical  leaming,'  as  his  friend, 
the  Rev,  W.  Cole,  records,  *  under  Mr.  Heath, 
fellow  of  King's  Collwe,  master  of  the  CoU 
le^  Schole ; '  and  it  has  been  conjectured 
with  probability  that  the  constant  sight  of  the 
noble  chapel  of  that  coUwe  may  have  given 
him  the  strong  taste  for  Gothic  architecture 
which  animated  him  during  his  whole  life. 
On  leaving  school 'he  studied  regular  archi- 
tecture, with  great  attention,  under  Sir  James 
Burrough '  (ltfi)l-1764)[q.  v.],  who  employed 
him  to  draw  certain  plans  and  elevations. 

On  his  father's  death  Essex  at  once  took  up 
his  business,  and  iu  September  1749  built  the 
wooden  bridgeatQueens'College.  From  that 
time  luitil  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  actively 
engaged,  partly  as  an  original  architect,  partly 
on  behalf  of  others.  In  1751  he  fitted  up  the 
'  dome  room '  at  the  library  for  manuscripts ;  in 
1764  he  rebuilt  the  Great  Bridge ;  in  1767  he 
designed  and  built  the  Ramsden  building  at 
St.  Catharine's  Collie;  in  1758  he  repaired 
and  altered  Nevile's  C?urt  at  Trinity  College ; 
in  1760  he  designed  and  built  the  new  west 
range  at  Queens  College,  and  built  the  doctors' 
gallery  inGreatSt.Mary'BChurch(Burroug4i, 
architect);  inl761he repaired andaltered the 
hall  at  Emmanuel  College ;  in  1766  he  de- 
signed and  built  the  stone  bridge  at  Trinity 
Coll^ ;  in  1768  be  completed  the  west  end 
of  the  senate-house, left  unfinished  InrGibbs; 
in  1769 he  o^laied  the  quadrangle  of  Christ's 
College,  and  completed  the  cl^pel  at  Clare 
College  after  the  death  of  Burrough :  in  1776 
he  rebuilt  the  combination-room  of  Trinil^ 
College,  and  designed  and  built  the  west  front 
of  Emmanuel  College ;  in  1776  he  designed 
and  set  up  the  altarpiece  at  King's  College, 
with  the  wainscot  round  the  sacrartum,and 
altered  the  south  side  of  the  first  court  of  St, 
John's  College ;  between  1778  and  1782  he 
made  the  library  bookcases,  and  desired  and 
built  the  chapel  at  Sidney  Sussex  College ;  and 
in  1784  he  designed  and  built  the  Guildhall. 

In  the  transformation  of  older  structures 
which  Essex  was  instructed  to  carry  out,  as 
well  as  in  his  original  works  (except  the 
ettnrpiene  at  Kii^s  College),  he  adcmted  the 
debased  Italian  style  of  the  day,  which  he  had 
learnt  from  Burrough;  but,  in  reality,  he  was 
on  enthiuiutic  admirer  of  the  then  despi8e4 
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Gothic  style,  and  has  been  characterised  with 
truth  as '  the  fint  [nt>fe&sioii&l  architect  vhote 
TorkB  displared  a  oorrect  taste  in  imitations 
of  ancient  English  architecture;'  thoagh 
Puffin  criticises  them  as '  deficient  in  boldness 
and  spirit  of  design,  and  the  detuls  are  oitea 
meagre.' 

Seudes  executing  the  aforesaid  works  in 
Cambridge,  Essex  was  consulted  by  the  dean 
and  chn>t«r  of  EIt  in  17fi7.  In  the  course 
of  the  loQxmmg  fire  years  he  restored  the 
east  front  to  the  perpendicular,  and  repdied 
the  roof  of  the  eastern  limb  of  the  c£\ireb, 
together  with  the  woodwork  of  the  lantern, 
which  long  neglect  had  brought  into  a  dan- 
gerous condition.  Finoll;^,  Iw  lemored  the 
choir  from  its  original  position  to  the  east  end 
of  the  presbytery.  This  latter  work,  the 
wisdom <^ which  maybequestioned,  was  not 
completed-  until  1770.  The  repairs  executed 
between  1767  and  1763  were  carried  out  in  a 
purely  coBserratiTe  spirit,  ereiy  fragment  of 
t^e  Old  timber  being,  where  possiDle,  pre- 
served; but,  in  strange  contradiction  to  this 
feeling  Sta  old  work,  Essex  recommended  the 
destruction  of  the  beautifiil  west  porch,  as 
*  neither  ornamental  nor  usefiiL*  In  1761  he 
accepted  a  similar  commission  at  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  -where  substantial  repairs  were 
much  needed.  Besides  these  he  constructed 
an  arch  of  excellent  design  under  the  west 
tower,  ■  repaved  the  entire  church,  repaired 
the  choir  screen,  and  designed  an  altarpiece 
and  bishop's  throne.  These  works  stiU  re- 
main. Here,  also,  Essex  tried  to  get  the 
ohoir  removed  to  the  same  position  as  at  Ely, 
but  happily  without  success.  In  1776  he 
deeignM  and  put  the  four  spires  and 
battWicot  which  still  crown  the  central 
tower,  'an  admirable  finish  to  a  magnificoit 
design.'  F<ff  this  and  bis  other  works  the 
dean  and  chapter  presented  to  bim,  in  1784, 
aulTQT-Ba]Ter,beanDK  a  suitable  inscription. 
Essex  also  xestored  the  tower  of  Winchester 
College  Chapel,  altered  Hadingley  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, built  the  steeple  of  the  parish  church 
at  Debden,  Essex,  and  the  cross  to  comme- 
morate Queen  Catherine  of  Arraffon  erected 
at  Ampthill,  Bedfordshire,  in  1773  by  the 
Earl  of  Ossory.  In  buildii^this  croes  Essex 
foUowed  a  rough  sketchbyHoraceWalpole. 
He  is  also  credited,  bub  erroneously,  with  a 
iurvey  of  Canterbury  CathedraL 

Essex  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Mr. 
Unitlboume,  bookseller,  of  Cambridge,  by 
whom  ho  had  two  children — James,  who  died 
an  infimt  in  1767,  and  Hillioent,  who  mar- 
xisd,  10  Uay  1785,  the  Ber.  John  Hammtmd 
[g .  v.l.  sometime  fellow  of  Queens'  College. 

Ssd  in  January  1787.  Essex  died  at 
Cambridge,  oX  a.  paralytic  atioke,  14  Sept. 


1764,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age..  JTe 
was  buried,  in  St.  Botcdph's  chu^hyard; 
Cambridge,  on  the  south  side  of  the  church, 
where  a  tomb  commemorates  him,  his  father, 
mother,  wife,  and  children.  Be  and  bis 
children  are  further  oommeoiorated  hj  A 
tablet  in  the  north  aisle. 

Essex  was  a  man  of  unbleimshed  tepat^ 
tion  and  varied  aoeomplislunenta.  He  wa« 
the  intamataMend  of  lysoB,  Kemeh,  Gou^^ 
Bentham,  Ode  (whoae  bouse  at  Hilton,  neav 
Cambridge,  he  ouilt,  and  who  made  bim  hid 
executor),  Horace  'Walpole,  Burrough,  and 
other  well-known  antiquaries,  lie  waa  elected 
fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  23  Jatu 
1772,  through  the  instrumentali^of  Qough, 
and  contributed  several  papers  to  the  'At' 
ohsologia.'  Hiese,  if  consnWed  with  Defer- 
ence to  the  time  at  which  they  were  written, 
must  be  allowed  to  possess  cmisiderable 
merit,  and  show  that  Essex  was  the  earliest 
architectuial  historian,  in  the  modem  sense 
of  the  word.  As  early  as  1766  he  issued 
proposals  for^  engraving  viewi^  plans,  and 
sections  of  Einc's  Collwe  Ch^M;  in  other 
words,  he  intended  to  pablish  a  nvolar  aiebi- 
tectural  histOT;^  of  the  ouilding.  The  scheme 
of  this  work,  with  several  of  the  plates  beauti- 
ftilly  drawn  by  his  own  hand,  is  among  the 
manuscripts  which  after  his  death  pa tsed  into 
the  hands  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  T.  filerrioht 
fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  and  were  by  him 
bequeathed  to  the  British  Museum.  The 
same  collection  contains  the  manuscript  and 
many  of  the  illustrations  for  a  history  of 
Ck)thic,  or  rather  of  ecclemastical,  architec- 
ture, on  which  be  was  engaged  for  many 
years,  and  which  his  friends  tried  in  rain  to 
persuade  bim  to  complete  and  publish. 

Jn  1748,  whmi  Essex  was  a  young  man  of 
twenty-mx,  he  became  inTolTed  in  a  contro- 
Ter^  irith  the  Bar.  R.  Hasten,  Mlow  and 
historian  of  Corpus  Christi  CoUeff^  respect- 
ing the  authorshro  of  a  plan  fiaratumg  a  new 
court  to  the  college.  In  December  1747 
Hasters  had  employed  Essex  to  measure  the 
ground  available  for  building,  and  to  draw  a 
plan,  which  he  soon  afterwards  caused  to  be 
engraved  and  circulated  m  bis  own.  Upon 
this  Essex  published  proposals  for  engraving 
and  printing  by  subscription  his  own  design, 
and  shortly  afterwards  (30  Feb.  174S-9) 
wrote  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  criticised 
Masters's  desun,  and  his  whole  conduct  to- 
wuds  himself  with  unsparing  sevwity.  On 
the  whole,  the  charge  of  plagiarism  is  proved, 
and  trivial  as  the  vh(ue  controversy  now 
appears,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  courage 
and  stiai^tfbrwardness  with  which  Essex 
asserted  his  own  claims  against  a  powerful 
exponent. 
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Tia  works  which  Essex  aeknowle^ed  are 
the foDowing:  1.  'Proposals  fat'BngrKv^ 
ted  FiSdIuw  a  Vlan  of «a  iBlofedMl  Addition 
toOnipaftGEnatiOBlleg^Canbridge,*20  Sept. 
17i6. '  9,  AdrartiMnHit  beginmng  *  Whereas 
Hi.  Ha8terfl/4  Oeft.  1748.  S.  *Mr.  James 
Essex's  Letter  to  his  Sufascriberfl  Uj  the  Flan,' 
&c.,  20  Feb.  1748-9.  4.  '  Ftoposals  for  En- 
graving Views,  IHans,  and  Sections  of  King's 
Collegi  Chapel,'  1  Oct.  1756  (GousH,  Brit 
Top.  i.  337).  6.  *  Uttor  to  Dr.  Dnoarel, 
contaibisff  obBerraAions  on  Canterbury  Ca- 
thedral,' I  I'eb.  1768  (NiCHouB,  Bibl.  Top. 
Brit.  i.  470).  6.  '  Plan  of  the  original  Ca- 
thedral Church  of  Ely,  with  an  account  of 
the  several  Alterations  and  AdditionsVBEins 
s^Tt,Ely,  1812,  addenda,  pp.  1-8).  7.  'Ac- 
count of  the  CHd  Conventual  Church  at  Ely' 
pp.  9, 10).  8.  'Bemarks  on  "the  Anti- 
qtti^  and  ihe  different  Modes  of  Brick  and 
Stone  Buildings  in  England*  ^Ar<!A«(>%^» 
XV.  73).  0. '  Ooservations  on  Lincoln  Cathe- 
drar(iJ.  iv.  149).  ^0.  'Observations  on  the 
Oricinand  Antiquity  of  Round  Churches,  and 
of  tne  Koond  Church  at  Cambridge  in  parti- 
cular'((6.vL163).  11.  'Observations on Croy- 
land  Abbey  and  Bridge '  (Nichols,  Bibl.  Top. 
J?nV.  No.xiii.)  12.  'Description  and  Plan  of 
the  Ancient  Timber  Bridge  at  Rochester* 
{Archaologia,  vii.  396).  13. '  Description  and 
Flan  of  Denny  Abbey,  Cambs.'  (Lrsoire, 
Camirid^/eehire,  ty.  272-4).  Besides  these, 
his  description  01  the  old  chapel  of  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  and  his  'Journal  of  a  Tour 
through  part  of  Flanders  and  France  in  Au- 
gust 177^' have  been  printed  since  his  death 
m  the '  Arehhectni^  uistOET  of  the  Unirer- 
sity  and  Colleges  of  Cambrioge,'  hy  tite  Rer. 
K  Willis  and  J.  W.  Oark,  and  the  Cambr. 
Antiq.  Soc.  Octavo  PubL  No.  xxtv.  respec- 
tively. 

The  name  of  Essex  is  also  connected  with 
six  engraved  designs :  1.  A  birdsfeyfi  view 
of  the  quadrangle  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  explain  a  scheme  for  laying  out 
the  court  and  gardens,  on  the  snpposition 
that  the  three  buildings  designed  hj  Gibbs 
were  completed.  It  is  lettered :  '  This  east 
prospect  of  King's  College  in  Cambridge,  as 
mtended  to  be  nnish'd,  is  humbly  inscriVd 
to  the  worshipful  Andrew.  Snape,  D.D.,  Pro- 
vost .  .  .  by  .  .  .  Jam.  Essex,  jun'.  Jam* 
Oibba,  Arch.  Jam*  Essex  jnn'  Delin.,  1741. 
F.  Fonrdrinier  Sculp.*  2.  A  view  of  Bur- 
roodi's  desi^  for  a  new  court  at  Trinity 
Han,  lettered :  'AulsSanctieTrinitfitis  Can- 
tab :  ab  Occidente.  The  West  Front  of  Tri- 
Itity  fiall  in  Cambridge.  Jac.  Borrouf^ 
Arch.  1743.  Jac.  Easex,jun',  delineftvit,  W,  H. 
Toms  Sculp.'  S.  'The  Plan  and  Elevation 
df  an  intoEded  Addition  to  Corpus  OhristiCol- 


lege  in  Gambri^Ke.  Designed  b^  Junes  GsSex^ 

VKTbrnsSedb.'  iT'ABMignfortbFalw 
Kck  lilffaiy  at  C&ttMdge,  nude  by  the  laM 
S'JamesBunonghintbeYeaTUfiS?  $.'£3»^ 
vation  of  the  NewF^xMtt  design'd  for  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge.  Jac  Essex  desig*  et  det 
P.  S. lambom  sculp.*  6.  'The  West  Pro- 
spect of  Corpus  ChruftI  College,  Cambridge. 
Jac"  Essex  desig'et  del*  1773.  M^jw  sculp'.* 

(Ijfe  of  Enex  in  iDtrodnoUoQ  to  has  Journal 
(tf  a  Tour  through  put  of  FUodsra  anl  Frwics 
in  Augtut  !773  (Cambr.  Aotiq.  800.  Octavo 
Publ.  No,  xxivO;  B.  WilUa  and  J.  W.  Clark's 
Aiolilteetanl  History  of  the  Univeratgr  and 
CollegM  of  Oaubridge,  iii.  £40-6 ;  Cooper's  An- 
Dsk  of  CambridKa,  it.  41 S ;  Addit.  M38.  BriL 
Mns.d761-7»,  €776:  ACSS.  Co'.e.  Addit.  HISS. 
6842,  684d,  5868;  Nichols's  Lib.  Aneod.  i.  687, 
vi.  625,  viii.  678,  607 ;  Nichola'ti  lUustr.  vi.  284- 
SIO;  Archseologia,  xri.  306;  Rough's  Camden, 
ed.  1789,  i.  329;  E.  J.  WUlaon's  Kemarks  on 
Modern  Gothic  Arcbitectare,  prefixed  to  Pugin's 
Specimens,  pp.  xvi,  xvii ;  Beatham's  Ely,  ed. 
1812,  p.  284;  Rsv.  D.  J. Stewart's Arehiteetural 
Hiat.  of  Ely  Cathedral,  pp.  74,  125-7  ;  Hev.  E. 
Venables'B  Architectural  Hist,  of  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral, ArdueoL  Jornn.  xl.  159-92, 377-418.1 

J  W  C-x. 

ESSEX,  TIMOTHY  (1765  P-1847),  com- 
poser, born  in  or  about  1766  at  Coventry, 
WarwickshirCjWasthe  son  of  Timothy  Essex 
of  that  town.  He  commenced  playing  on  the 
flute  and  violin  at  thirteen  years  of  age  for 
his  own  amusement,  but  the  rapid  progress 
which  he  made  induced  his  father  tolet  him 
study  tanaio  as  a  piofesmon.  In  1786 he  esta- 
blished himself  as  a  teacher  of  the  pianoforte, 
organ,  and  flute.  In  order  to  better  his  posi- 
tion he  matriculated  at  Oxford  as  a  member 
of  Magdalen  Hall  10  Dec.  1806,  and  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  music  on  the  following 
17  Dec.  He  proceeded  doctor  of  mueie 
2  Dec.  1813  (Fostee,  Alumni  Oxon.  j  Oxford 
Graduates,  1851,  p.  216).  Essex  was  an  able 
teacher,  and  obtained  some  popularity  as  a 
composer.  His  *  Musical  Academy  *  was  at 
38  Hill  Street,  Berkeley  Square ;  he  was  also 
organist,composerto,and  director  of  the  choir 
of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Albemarle  Street. 
Among  his  best  works  ue :  1. '  Eiriit  Eng- 
lish C^nzonetts  for  a  Single  y<nea* (1800). 
%  '  A  Grand  filOitary  Sonata  fat  the  Piano- 
forte, with  an  accompanimfint  ad  lil^tnm  for  a 
violin '  (1800).  8.  *  ^  Duets  for  nutes  or 
Violins'  (1801 P)*  ^-  'Ei^ht  Lessons  and 
Four  Sonatinas  on  a  Peculiar  Plan,  inbmded 
to  establish  a  proper  method  of  foigering  <m 
the  pianoforte'  (1802).  6.  *  Six  C!ani^et«, 
the  words  from  the  poems  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Robinson  '  (1804).  8.  '  Introduction  and 
Fogue  for  the  Organ '(1812).  7.  *Hanu«i» 
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Sacra,  being  a  coUectum  of  sacred  melodies 
for  tbe  ISOPsalms  of  David '  (I8S0 F).  He 
also  puUidted  a  set  of  slow  and  quick  marches 
for  the  pianoforte,  with  the  full  scores  added 
for  a  military  bond,  a  Tariety  of  rondos  for 
the  pianoforte,  and  pianoforte  and  flute,  and 
many  single  songs.  He  died  27  Sept.  1847, 
aged  82,  in  York  Buildings,  New  Koad,  Lon- 
don (^Gmt.  Mag.  new  ser.  xxviii.  651). 

[Georgtan  Era,  ir.  628-9 ;  Unrac  Cat.,  Brit. 
Hub.,  woere  he  ooaccoantably  appMrs  as  '  Tho- 
mas' Essex ;  James  D.  Browa's  Bipg.  Diet,  of 
Hnsidaiis,  p.  236.]  G.  Q. 


ESSEX,  WILLIAM  (1784  P  - 1869), 
enamel-painter,  was  for  many  Tears  the  chief, 
and,  after  the  death  of  H.  P.  Bone,  the  sole, 
exponent  of  the  art  of  painting  in  enamel, 
which  had  been  brought  to  such  perfection 
by  Henry  Bone,  ItA.  [q.  v.]  and  Charles 
Muss  [q.  T.]  Essex  and  bis  brother  Alfred 
worked  for  and  under  Muss,  and  laboured 
conjointly  to  show  to  the  public  that  works 
could  be  executed  in  enamel  possessing  the 
transparency,  crispness,  and  texture  of  other 
methods  of  painting.  Ho  accordingly  painted 
numerous  miniature  reproductions  of  pic~ 
tnres  by  Coneggio,  Guido,  "Wilkie,  Abraham 
Cooper,  Sir  Joeuiua  Reiynolds,  and  others, 
displaying  the  vide  capacity  oif  the  art.  A 
priTEte  cExhibition  of  these  was  held  in  the 
aming  of  1839.  Essex  first  exhibited  at  the 
R(^^Academy  in  1818,  sending  a  'Terrier's 
Head,' after  Abraham  Cooper.  He  continued 
to  exhibit  copies  of  well-known  pictures  and 
portraits,  and  also  portraita  fiiom  the  life,  up 
to  1804,and  his  works  were  always  very  much 
admired.  He  also  contributed  to  the  exhibi- 
ticms  at  tbe  British  Institution,  SuffolkStreet 
Gallery,  Liverpool  Society  of  Fine  Arts,  &c. 
He  was  appointed  enamel-painter  to  Princess 
Augusta,  in  1839  to  the  queen,  and  subse- 
quently to  tbe  prince  consort.  He  died  at 
Brighton  29  Dec.  1809,  aged  85.  His  son, 
WiLLUM  B.  EsBBX  (1822-1862),  followed 
his  father's  profession  as  an  artist,  but  was 
prevented  b^  his  early  death  from  obtaining 
any  reputation.  He  exhibited  at  tlm  Roy^ 
Andemyfroml84€to1851.  Alfsbd  Essbx 
executed  plates  for  Muss,  notahW  the  la^ 
plate  for  the  Holy  Family,  after  Farmigiano, 
now  in  the  royal  collection.  He  prepared 
the  plates  and  the  colours  for  his  brother's 
iwintings.  There  is  in  the  Museum  of  Prao* 
(ical  Geology,  Jermyn  Street,  a  series  of 
examples  showing  the  colours  prepared  1^ 
him  which  had  the  quality  of  renuuning  the 
same  after  Titrification.  He  published  in  June 
1837  a  valuable  paper  on  the  art  of  painting 
in  enamel  ('  London  and  Edinburgh  Philoso- 
(hkal  Magazine,'  Srd  ser.  x.  442).  He  also 


pubUshed  somedrawing-elates,  and  it  is  stated 
that  he  subsequently  emigrated. 

[RedgraTB's  IHet.  of  Artists ;  Gnrnim  Diet  of 
Artists,  1700-1880;  Ait  Jonnal.  1S70,  p,  »3; 
Bryan's  Diet,  of  Faiatns  and  EngnraTets,  ed. 
Bi.  £.  Grares  ;  Catalogue  of  Essex's  Exhibition, 
1 839 ;  Cottvlogues  of  Boyal  Academy,  &c. ;  NoUa 
and  Queries,  4th  ser.  i.  434 ;  infiviaatioB  from 
F.  Vf.  Eudter,  cuatorof  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology.]  L.  C. 

EST,  BSTE,  or  EASTE,  MICHAEL 
(1560?-I080f),musicaloomposer.  [SeeEm.*] 

ESTCOUBT,  EDGAR  EDMUND,  M JL 
(1616-1884),  canon  of  St.  Chad's  (Roman  ca- 
tholic) Cathedral,  Birmingham,  bwn  7  Feb. 
1816,  was  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Edmund 
William  Estcourt  of  Newntown,  AViltshire, 
oneof  theEstcourtsof  Estcourtin  Gloucestei^ 
shire.  He wasdestinedforthecburch;  entered 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  20  Feb.  1834 ;  pro- 
ceeded B.A.  1838  and  M.A.  1840;  and  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  Tractaiian  move- 
ment. In  1846,  when  J.  H.  Newman  went 
over  to  the  church  of  Borne,  Estcourt^  then  a 
clergyman  at  Cirenceeter,  followed  him,  and 
was  'received'  at  Prior  Park  in  December  of 
that  year.  About  three  years  after  he  was 
ordained  catholic  priest  by  Dr.  Ullathome, 
Ticar«postolic  of  the  western  district,  and  on 
the  restoration  of  the  hierarchiy  in  I80O  he  was 
appmnted  ceconomm  of  the  diocese.  Though 
oneof  the  kindest  of  men, he  had  great  firm- 
ness of  character.  He  was  a  great  lover  of 
books,  and  for  many  years  he  was  a  most 
useful  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Lon- 
don Library.  Suffering  from  a  painful  in- 
terval disorder,  he  pas^  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life  in  retirement  at  Leamington,  where 
be  died  on  10  April  1884.  He  was  buried  at 
Kenilworth.  Bishop U11athome,in  anaddrcss 
delivered  on  tbe  occasion,  pronounced  a  well- 
merited  eulogy  m  Estcourt's' assiduity,  accu- 
racy, pimctuality,  skill,  and  sound  judgment.' 
His  knowledge  of  the  earlier  history  of  the 
midland  district  was  remarkable,  as  was  also 
the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  property 
law.  His  generosity  and  charity  were  m  the 
most  self-denying  character,  and  his  disposi- 
tion refined,  mo^t,  and  nnobtru^ve. 

His  literary  abilities  appear  in  the  best- 
known  of  Ilia  works,  '  The  Quest  ion  of  An- 
glican OMinations  discussed,'  1873.  This 
controversial  treatise  by  an  erudite  member 
of  the  Roman  church,  with  a  valuable  ap- 
pendix  of  original  documents  and  facsimiles^ 
appeared  at  a  time  when  the  vexed  question 
of  the  validity  of  English  orders  was  fiercely 
debated  by  members  of  the  Anglican  and 
Roman  communions,  and  it  attracted  con- 
siderable attention  {AcatUmyf  26  April  18&4). 
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An  anonymous  reply  to  the  woik  appeared, 
with  th«  title  '  Anglican  Orders,  a  lew  re- 
marks in  the  form  of  a  conTersation  on  the 
reo«it  work  by  Canon  Estcourt,'  8vo,  Lon- 
don, 1873.  An  article,  originall J  prepared  by 
Estcourt  for  the  '  Dublin  Keview/  was  pub- 
lished separatelj  instead,  under  the  title, 
'  Dogmatic  Teaching  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  on  the  subject  of  the  H<dy  Euclu^ 
ri^,'  8to,  London,  1868.  Estcourt  left  un- 
pubUshed  a  work  of  considerable  interest, 
'The  Memoir  of  Jane  Dormer,  Duchess  of 
Feria,'  the  materials  for  which  he  slowly 
accumulated  during  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years.  ThefirBtninechapt«rswerocompleted, 
and  materials  made  ready  for  nine  more.  The 
fragments  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Iter.  Joseph  Stevenson,  S.  J.,  and  the  book 
appeared  in  1887. 

[Oillow'uBibl.  Diet,  il  179;  Tablet,  1884,  pp. 
S6I.  670;  Acadetn;,  1884,  p.  2B6;  NicluUs^s 
Edward  VI,  p.  39 ;  Foster's  Alumm  Ozon.] 

It  s 

EBIOOnBT,  JAMES  BUCENAIX 
BUCKNALL  (1803-1865),  miyoi^general, 
second  son  of  Thomas  Gnmston  Budaudl 
Estcourt,  M.r.,  and  younger  brother  of 
Thomas  Ilenry  Sutton  Sotheron  Estcourt 
[q.  v.],  was  bom  on  12  July  1802.  He  was 
educated  at  Harrow,  and  entered  the  army 
as  an  ensign  in  the  44th  regiment  on  13  July 
1830.  On  7  June  1821  he  was  transferred  to 
the  43rd  Monmouthshire  light  infantry  in 
which  he  was  promoted  lieutenant  on  9  Dec. 
1824,  and  captain  on  4  Nov.  1826.  He  spent 
the  next  ten  years  of  his  ndlitary  life  in 
rison  in  England  and  in  Cana(u.  In  1834 
he  accepted  the  post  of  second  in  command 
to  Colonel  F.  B.  CheBuey  [q.  v.]  in  the  funous 
Euphrates  Valley  expedition,  and  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  magnetic  experiments.  He 
showedninuelf  a  loyal  ssustant  to  his  chief 
during  the  next  two  years  of  arduous  labour 
and  travel,  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  Ches- 
ney's  advocacy  of  his  services  that  Estcourt 
was  promoted  majoron2l  Oct.  1836,and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel by  brevet  on  29  March  1839. 
Inl837  he  married Caroline,daughterof  Regi- 
nald Pole  Carew,  who  was  uader-secretary  of 
statefor  the  home  department  1803-4.  On2o 
Aug.  1843  he  went  on  half-pay,  on  being  pro- 
moted to  an  unattached  lieutenant-colonelcy. 
In  Feb.  1646  he  entered  parliament  as  conser- 
yatire  iLP.  for  Devizes,  the  family  b(ffough, 
but  did  notseek  re-eleotum  in  1862.  Estcourt 
applied  for  a  staff  appc^tment  in  Uie  Crimean 
expedition,  althongh  he  had  had  no  experience 
of  actual  war&re.  On  21  Feb.  1864  he  was 
made  a  brigadier-general,  and  appmntait  ad- 
jutant-general to  the  expeditionary  force. 
He  owed  this  important  post  to  the  suntort 


given  to  his  applicaticm  by  his  friend  Lord 
Kaglon,  who  believed  t4iat  his  polished  and 
gentle  manners  concealed  real  strengthof  cha- 
racter. As  adjutant-general  he  penormed  his 
duties  efficiently  during  the  weary  months  of 
waiting  and  sickness  at  Gallqtoli  and  at 
Varna,  and  also  at  the  battles  of  Alma  and 
Inkerman.  Ho  was  promoted  major-general 
on  12  Dec  1861.  The  two  chief  staff  officers. 
Generals  Estcourt  and  Airey,  were  held  by 
the  public  to  be  especially  responsible  for  the 
suffering  of  the  English  army  during  the  first 
winter  in  the  Crimea;  but  Lord  Raglan  de- 
fended them  in  the  stron^8tterm8(6eeKlNC- 
LAKB,  Incasum  of  the  Crimea,  v\.  312, 342^  in 
his  despatches  of  15  Jan.  and  3  March  1855. 
Estcourt,  like  Airoy,  went  on  steadily  with 
his  work,  despite  aaverse  circumstances  and 
savage  criticism,  until  21  June  1856,  when  he 
was  suddenly  struck  down  by  cholera.  He 
at  first  rallied,  but  the  thunderstorm  6t 
23  June  caused  a  relapse,  and  he  died  on  the 
morning  of  24  June.  His  deatih  was  unt< 
versally  regretted.  Hamley  writes  that  he 
was* a  man  of  remarkably  kind  and  cour- 
teous di^Kwition '  (The  Story  qf  the  Siege  of 
Sebaetopol,  268),  and  Kinglake  speaks  of 
him  as '  a  man  greatly  loved  by  Lord  Raglan, 
by  all  hisfrientb  at  headquarters,  and  indeed 
by  all  who  knew  him  '  {The  Invasion  of  the 
Crimea,  viii,  201).  Lord  Raglan  was  afraid 
to  attend  the  funural,  for  fear  of  showing  bis 
grief;  but  the  last  visit  he  paid  before  his 
own  death,  which  was  hastened  by  the  loss  of 
hisadjutant^neral,  was  to  Estcourt's  tomb. 
It  was  announced  in  the  '  Gazette '  of  10  July 
1656  that  Estcourt  would  have  been  made  a 
K.C3.  if  he  had  survived.  His  widow,  who 
had  courageously  spent  the  winter  in  camp, 
and  hod  been  by  ner  husband's  deathbed,  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  K.C.B.'s  widow  by 
sitecial  patent  in  1856.  She  sun-ived  until 
17  Nov.  18SG,whensho  died  at  her  residence, 
The  Prioiy,  Tetbury. 

(Burke's  Loaded  Gentir;  Chesaey's  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Eopbiates  Valley ;  Idfe  of  General 
F.  B.  Chesuey ;  Uart'8  Army  List ;  Kinglake's 
Invasion  of  the  Crimea  ;  Russoll's  Letters  from 
the  Crimea ;  Nuliin'a  lli&tory  of  tlie  War  in  the 
East;  1100116/6  Story  of  the  Siege  of  SeUuito^L] 

ESTOOUET,  RICHARD  (1688-1713), 
actor  and  dramatist,  was  bom  in  1668,  accord- 
ing to  an  account  derived  by  Chetwood,  the 
historian  of  the  Irish  stage,  from  Bowman 
the  actor,  at  Tewkesbury,  and  received  hia 
education  at  the  Latin  (grammar)  school  in 
that  town.  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age 
he  stole  away  from  home  with  a  country 
company,  and  at  Worcester  played  Boxana  in 
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'Alexander  the  Cireat.'  He  escaped  in  femi-^ 
tiine  disguise  from  pursuit,  but  after  some 
curious  adventures  was  captured  at  Chipping 
i^orton  by  his  father.  Apprenticed  to  an 
apothecary  in  Hatton  Qan&n,  London,  ac- 
cording to  Chetwood,  he  again  broke  loose, 
lud,  after  two  years  of  itineraat  life  in  Eng- 
land, Braved  in  Ireland.  To  libe  last  state- 
ment must  be  opposed  that  of  the  'Poetical 
Register '  of  Gifee  Jacob  (i.  94),  followed  in 
the  *  List  of  Dramatic  Poets '  appended  to 
'Scanderb^,' which  says  that  after  completing 
l^B  term  oi  apprenticeship  he  set  np  in  trade 
as  an  apothecary,  and  not  meeting  with  en- 
coura^ment  ioined  a  company  of  players  in 
Dublin.  The  latter  statement  is  borne  out  by 
Steele,  who,  in  the  *  Tatler,'  Tuesday,  7  Feb. 
1709,  says  of  Estcourt,  'He  was  fonnerly  my 
apothecary.'  At  the  Smock  Alley  Theatre  in 
Dublin  Estcourt  played  for  some  years.  The 
only  parte  mentioned  in  connection  with  his 
name  in  the  scanty  annals  of  the  early  Irish 
stage  are  Wheedle  in  the '  Comical  Revenge, 
or  Love  in  a  Tub/  Sir  Joslin  Jolly  in  *  one 
would  if  she  coukL'  and  Old  Bellair  in  the 
*Han  of  Mode,or^rFopltng Flutter,*  all  by 
Ether^e.  The  date  of  these  performances  is 
near  1695.  On  18  Oct.  1704,  as  Dominick  in 
the  *  Spanish  Fiyar '  of  Dryden,  he  made  at 
Drury  Lane,  then  under  the  management  of 
Rich,  his  first  appearance  on  the  English 
stace.  In  this  part  he  imitated  Antony  Leigh. 
Ned  Blunt  in  the  'Rover,'  Crack  in  'Sir 
Courtly  Nice,'  Captain  Bluff  in  the  *  Old 
Bachelor,'  Gravedigger  in  '  Hamlet,'  Bayes  in 
the '  Rehearsal/  FaUtaff  in '  Henry  IV,  Pt.  I.,' 
and  other  important  characters  in  comedy 
were  played  during  his  first  season.  He  was 
the  original  Pounce  (23  April 1705)  in  Steele's 
'Ten^  Husband,'  Captain  Hearty  in  the 
•  Basset  Table'  ofMrs.  Carroll  (Centlivre),  Ser- 
geant Kite  in  the'Recruiting Officer' of  Far- 

n'  sr,  and  Sir  fVancis  Oripe  in  the  '  Busy- 
y '  of  Mrs.  Centlivre.  He  also  'created ' 
one  or  two  parts  in  plays  now  wholly  for- 
gotten. For  the  part  of  Sergeant  Kite  he 
was  spedslly  selected  by  Farqahar.  Bownes, 
with  characterlBtic  utterance,  says  of  him : 
'Mr.  Estcourt,  Histrio  Natus;  he  has  the 
honour  (nature  enduing  him  with  an  easy, 
free,  un^ected  mode  of  elocution)  in  comedy 
always  to  leetificate  his  audience,  especially 
quality(witneS8SergeantKyte).  He'snotex- 
cellentonlyiathat,but  asuperlative  mimick' 
(JtosciuaAm/licaniu,^. 61).  On  13  June  1712 
he  acted,  at  Drury  Lane,  Palmer  in  the 
'  Comiial  Revenge  of  Btherwe.  This  was 
his  last  performance.  The  'Spectator'  for 
1  Jan.l71l-12  contains  an  adverttsement  from 
him  that  he  should 'that  day  open  tbe  Bum- 
per Tavern  in  James  Streetj  Covent  Garden, 


and  that  hl^winee  wouid  be  sold  whol^le 
and  retail  with  the  utmost  fid^ity  In^his  Old 
servant  Trusty  Antony  [probAbi^  AtiChdiiy 
Aaton  [q.  v.]  j,  who  had  so  often  idoraed 
both  the  theatres  in  England  and  IreUud  * 
(Gbnest).  He  died  in  Ajagust  1712  (mt,  a^ 
the '  Biographia  Drsmatica'  Nns^  in  1713), 
and  was  Duried  near  Joeeqph  ^yves  ia  the 
churchyard  of  St.  PauFs,  Covent  Garden. 
No.  468  of  the  'Spectator,'  27  Aug.  1712; 
which  Steele  devotes  wholly  to  Estcourt  (oi 
Eastcourt),  is  conclusive  ha  to  the  date  of 
bis  death.  Steele  speaks  of  him  as  hanng 
'  an  exquisite  discerning  of  what  was  ^efte^ 
tive  in  any  object,'  and  oeing '  no  lees  Ailfol 
in  the  knowledge  of  beauty.*  Those  who 
knew  him  well  could  *  repeat  more  well-t  uraed 
compliments,  as  well  as  smart  repartees, 
Mr.  Fastcourt's  than  of  any  other  man  ta 
England.'  Estcourt's  story-tailing  is  highly 
commended,andtheactortslikenedtoyorick. 
After  payingatribute  to  the  manner  in  which, 
when  wished,  he  could,  among  'men  of  the 
most  delicate  taste,'  usurp  the  conversation 
the  whole  night,  Steele  conclndM:  '  I  wish 
it  were  any  honour  to  the  pleasant  creatura's 
memory  that  my  eyes  are  too  much  sufiosed 
to  let  me  go  on.'  Steele  had  also  praised 
him  in  the  '  Spectator,'  No.  390, 5  May  1712. 
CoUey  CSbber^  while  owning  that  he  was  a 
morvellouB  mimic,  declares  him  to  have  been 
'  upon  the  whole  a  languid,  unafiecting  actor.* 
Estcourt  had,  he  says,  upon  the  mat^;in  of 
the  written  part  of  Falstafl',  which  he  acted, 
'  his  own  notes  and  observations  upon  almo«^ 
every  speech  of  it,  describing  the  true  spirit 
of  the  humour,  and  with  what  tone  of  voice, 
look,  and  gesture  each  of  them  ought  bo  be 
delivered'(^/w2ci^,pp,107--8).  Inexeoution, 
however,  be  fiuled  to  carry  out  bis  ideas. 
Dories  attributes  the  ntteruices  of  Cobber  to 
jealousy,  pointing  out  that,  while  Estcourt 
played  Bayes,  Cibber  had  to  content  himseK 
with  the  secondary  character  of  Prince 
Bciue.  The  chai^ge  has  been  often' rerpeated^ 
but  Steele's  praise  has  an  apologetic  tone, 
and  it  is  promble  that  Estcourt's  social  aw>- 
cess  and  his  intellectual  insight  were  in  ad- 
vance of  his  expositoiT  ^Ae.  Estcourt  w«b 
admitted  to  the  friendship  of  many  emiilient 
men,  including  the  Duke  of  Manborough. 
Secretary  Craggs  took  Estcourt  to  see  8fe 
Godfr^  Kneller,  who  was  delighted  with 
his  inutati<ms  of  Somers.  Halifax,  Uodo^hiB, 
&0.  At  a  riven  signu  Erteomt  mimiohed 
Kneller, '  who  cried  out  immediately, "  Nay, 
tttereyou  ore  out,  man  I  ByO— ^tiutisnot 
me  I "  '  Addison  and  Faraell  were  among 
the  friends  of  Estcourt.  The  latter  com- 
memorated him  in  a  baocluutiaUan  poem, 
beginning. 
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^      Gay  Bacchiu,  HIdiig  Sktconrt'a  vioa, 
'X  aoUe  meal  be^HAe  ^ 

Steele  also  deBcril>es  Estcoozt  under  tbe  name 
of  Tom  Mirror  (see  Tatter,  6  Ang.  1709). 
Eeteonrt  vas  constituted  praridore  (proT&< 
ditoreP)  of  the  Beefsteak  Cknh,  which  en- 
titled lum  to  wesr  a  imall  golden  gridinm 
hmgroimdlus  neck  by  a  green  ribbon.  Hia 
-wotst  lanlt  Beemi  to  faaTe  been  a  ^reat  license 
in  what  b  now  known  as  ga^^ng.  Chet- 
wood  Baje '  he  entertained  the  audience  with 
a  vaiietj  of  little  catches  and  flights  of  hn- 
monr  tluU;  pleased  all  bnt  hia  critics/  His 
*  Fair  Example,  or  the  Modish  Oitisens,'  was 
produced  at  r^ruiy  Lane  10  April  17Q^,  be- 
fore EMcourt  joined  the  company.  In  the 
pre&ce  to  this  Estcourt  sa^  that  the  play 
and  the  '  Confederacy '  of  V anbru^h  were 
both  taken  from  the  same  French  piece,  viz, 
the  '  Modish  Citizene,'  by  D'Ancour.  This 
is  obviously  '  Lee  Bontgeoisee  &  la  Mode  *  of 
Dancourt  and  Sainctvon,  acted  at  the  Th6&tre 
Fnnoais  16  Nov.  1692.  'Prunella,'  an  in- 
terlude, 4to,  no  date,  Drury  Lane,  12  Feb. 
1708,  was  introduced  by  Estcourt,  as  Bayea, 
into  the  'Behearsal,*  between  two  acts  of 
which  it  was  played.  It  bmlesques  the . 
Italian  operaa  then  in  vogue,  pieces  in  which 
the  words  were  in  Italian  and  English  to 
suit  the  respective  performers.  In 'Prunella* 
Mrs.  Tofts  IS  courted  by  Nicolini,  neither  un- 
derstanding a  word  the  oth^  says.  It  is  n 
dull  poduction. 

tGenest'sAccoiintof  the  English  Stage;  Chet- 
irood's  General  Hitftnry  of  the  Stags;  ^iker, 
Beed,  and  Jones's  BiotpiiphiaDraTnatica;  Hitch- 
bock's  Historical  Viev  of  the  Iriafa  Stage;  Cib- 
ber'a  Apolo^.  ed.  Bellcbambsrs  ;  Davi«B*8  Z>i»> 
tnatie  HiaeeUaaiss;  Tatlarand  BpectAtor,  paesim; 
Oilsa  JaeoVa  Foetjral  Begister,  1723 ;  Liat  of 
English  Sramatio  Foots  appended  to  Wbincop's 
Seanderbeg,  1747;  DowneselloBciiuAnglicHntuk 
1709;  Hippolyte  Locaa'a  Hiatoire  du  ThUtre 
Fnufaia,  1863.]  J.  K. 

ESTOOUBT,  THOMAS  HENKY  SUT- 
TON SOTHERON  (1801-1876),  statesman, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Grimstou 
Bat^aH  Estcourt  of  Estcourt,  Gloucester- 
shire, M.P.  for  Devizes  fixNn  1806  to  1837, 
*nd  for  the  nuiversity  of  C^ord  from  1827 
to  1847,  Inr  Eleanor,  daughter  of  James 
Sutton  of  New  Park,  'Wiltshire.  The  fifUnily 
of  Estcourt  has  been  seated  at  £^tcourt>  near 
Tetbury,  ever  since  1330,  and  But^all  Est- 
eonrt  had  greatly  increased  its  importance 
by  his  marriage,  which  gave  him  the  chief  in- 
fluence over  the  borou^  of  Devizes.  Buck- 
nall  Estcourt  was  one  of  the  best  Imown  tory 
Aembeis  of  the  House  of  Commons  dunog 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 


■Iwaye  refused  to  take  office,  and  regarded 
the  honour  of  representing  the  university  of  . 
Oxford  in  parUament  M  bung  the  highest  I 
in  any  one's  grasp.  'With  his  eolleagiie,  Sit'' 
Robert  Inglis,  he  persistently  opposed  every 
attempt  at  ;«rliamentary  or  reLgious  reform 
in  the  name  of  the  university.  Thomas 
Henry  Sutton  Estcourt  was  bom  on  4  April 
1801,  and  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  entered  11  May 
1818,  and  was  a  leading  undeivraduate  in 
the  days  of  Copleston,  Keble,  aim  "Wbately. 
In  Michaelmas  term  1822,  when  he  was 
only  twenty-one,  he  was  placed  in  the  first 
class  in  classics  at  the  same  time  as  his  future 
friends.  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  seventh  earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  and  the  Hon.  GeorgaHoward, 
afterwards  earl  of  Carlisle  and  viceroy  of 
Ireland.  He  proceeded  B.A.  1823  and  mJl. 
1626»  and  was  created  D.O.L.  24  June  1867. 
He  was  destined  f<»r  apolitical  career,  and  after  I 
making  the  grand  tour^EeWsrel:^edM.P.  for  / 
Marlborough  in  1829.   On  21  Aug.  1830  he 
married  a  veiy  wealthy  heiress,  Lucy  Sarah, 
only  daughter  of  Admiral  Frank  Sotberon  of 
Eirklinton,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Darrington 
Hall,  Yorkshire,  and  in  1839  he  took  the 
name  of  Sotheron  in  lieu  of  his  own  on  suc- 
ceeding to  the  latter  property.   In  November  > 
1836  he  again  entered  parliament  as  M.P.  for    r ' 
Devizes,  after  a  very  close  election,  and 
maintained  this  seat  until  1844,  when  he  was 
elected  without  opposition  as  M.P.  for  North  \ 
'Wfltdiire,  and  retained  that  seat  tiU  1866.  J 
Ha  was  soon  known  as  one  of  the  moat  pro-  ' 
mising  tory  members  of  Uie  House  of  Com- 
mons; but  he  inherited  hisfatiier'e  disincli- 
nation for  office,  and  thought  he  d^  enough 
for  his  party  by  speaking  often  in  the  house. 
Two  years  after  his  father's  death  (in  16S3) 
he  resumed  his  paternal  nameof  Estoourt^ 
and  in  1858,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his 
friend  Xiord  Derby,  be  consented  to  t^ke 
office,aQd  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council  and 
appointed  president  of  the  poor  law  board. 
He  showed  himself  a  competent  otGcial,  and 
in  March  1869  he  consented  to  succeed 
Spencer  Walpole  as  hMne  secretary.  The 
government  did  not,  howeVS^'h'SKt'Together, 
and  in  four  months  Estcourt  was  ^ad  to 
retire  from  office.   He  withdrew  altogether 
from  public  life  in  18A8,  after  a  paralytic 
seizure.    He  died  6  Jan.  1876,  when  he 
left  Estcourt  to  a  younger  brother,  the  Rev. 
Edmund  Hiley  BucknaU  Estcourt,  and  Dar- 
rington Hall  to  his  nephew,  George  Thomas 
John  Sotheron-Estcourt,  who  was  created 
Baron  Estcourt  in  1903. 

[Timas,  8  Jan.  1876 ;  Burkfl'a  Landad  aentry ; 
l>od'a  Electoral  Facts  and  PailiameDtai^  Com- 
panion; Foater'a  Alnmm  Ozoo.]      H.  M,  8, 
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fiSTEl,  CnAHLES,  D.D.  (1696-1745), 
biuhop  of  Waterford,  son  of  Michael  Gste  of 
St.  Marairet's,  'Westminster,  was  born  in 
Whitehidl  in  1 690.  He  entered  WeatminBter 
School  as  a  queen's  scholar,  and  matriculated 
as  a  student  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1715, 
proceeding  to  the  two  degrees  in  arts  in  1719 
and  1722 mspBCtivdr.  While  still  at  Oxford 
be  edited  in  1723  'Cannina  q^uadragesimalia 
ab  gedia  Chriati  Oxon.  oluionu  compoeita  et 
ab  fqusdem  skUb  Baccalaureis  deteraiinanti- 
bus  in  scbola  naturalia  pbilosophite  publico 
recitata,'  his  own  contributions  to  which 
will  bo  found  on  pp.  108-9  and  132.  Hay- 
ing taken  orders  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  Arch}}ishop  Boulter,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Ireland  in  1724.  On  9  Jan.  1720 
he  was  collated  on  the  presentation  of  Boulter 
totbe  rectory  of  Derrynoose,  co.  Armagh,  and 
inl7S0hewas  nominated  to  the  archdeaconry 
of  Armagh  and  the  rectories  of  Aghallow, 
KilhishiU,  and  Carautoal.  In  1733  he  re- 
signed these  appointments  for  the  chancellor- 
sbip  of  Arm^h  and  the  rectory  of  Kilmore, 
on  which  Uvug  he  expended  a  large  sum  of 
money.  OnHl^  bishopric  of  Ossory  falling 
t-Rcant  be  was  raised  to  that  see  tbroogh  the 
influence  of  Boulter  with  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, and  was  enthroned  at  Kilkenny 
1  March  1736.  To  tlie  episco|)al  pnlaco  at 
tliat  place  he  made  great  additions.  Ho  pro- 
ceeded D.D.  at  Dublin  UniveroityOMay  1736. 
In  October  1740  he  was  advanced  to  the  see 
ofWaterford.  He  died  i>9  Nov.  1745.  There 
is  a  portrait  of  Este  in  the  hall  at  Christ 
Church,  O.Tford. 

[Waleh't  List  of  Quflea'a  Scholars  at  Weet- 
ninstar,  p.  266  :  Cotton'a  Fasti  Eccles.  Hibem. 
i.  14,  ii.  284,  iii.  47.]  A.  V. 

ESTBorEST,  THOMAS(1540?-1608:), 
jninter  and  music  publisher.   [See  I^Iabt.] 

ESTLIK,  JOHN  BISHOP  (1785-1855), 
sutgeon,  son  of  John  Prior  Estlin  [q.  v.],  who 
kept  a  famous  school  in  a  lai^  house  at  the 
top  of  St.  Michael's  Hill,  Bristol,  was  bom 
there  on  2Q  Dec.  1785.  He  was  educated  in 
his  father's  school,  and  began  his  professional 
studies  at  the  Bristol  Infirmary  in  1804.  He 
continued  them  at  Guy's  Hospital,  London, 
became  amemberof  the  (College  of  Suiveonsof 
London  in  1806,  and,  afterfurther  study  at  the 
universi^  of  Edinburgh,  settled  in  practice  in 
hisnativetownin  18(^.  He  attained  success, 
andfbavingspecial  interest  in  ophthalmic  sur- 
gery, gradually  restricted  his  practice  to  that 
deputment  as  far  as  he  could.  In  1812  he 
establislwd  in  Frogmore  Street,  Bristol,  a 
dispensary  ibr  the  treatment  of  diseases  of 
the  eye.  This  charity  he  maintained  for  more 
thtw  a  year  at  his  own  cosCj  and  afterwards 


managed  its  affairs  for  thirty-six  years,  and 
himself  treated  fifty-two  thousand  ^r  p*> 
tients.  He  kept  careful  notes  of  his  cases, 
and  published  papers  on  '  Amauxoeis  *  in 
*  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,' 
1816,  on  <  Cataract '  in  *  London  Medical  Gar 
zette,'  1829,  on  'Cysticercns  Cellulose  on 
the  Sclerotica'  in' Ltmdon Medical  Ganttc/ 
1838  and  184^  on  <One  Hundred  Oases  of 
OperatiiMi  for  StraUsmns '  in  '  Fronneial  Mo- 
dical  and  Suisical  Journal,'  roL  iL,  on  <  Pre- 
tended Oure  01  Cataract '  (ib.  toL  t.^,  on '  In- 
juiies  of  the  Iris '  (tb.  toL  tI.)  His  reputa- 
tion as  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  spread,  and 
he  became  one  of  the  first  of  his  period  in 
England  in  that  department  of  practice,  and 
in  1843  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  of  England,  when  that  body  re- 
ceived the  charter  under  which  it  is  at  pre- 
sent governed.  In  1817  he  married  Margaret 
Bagdiot,  aunt  of  Walter  Bagehot  [q.  v.] ; 
she  died  four  years  later,  leaving  an  only 
daughter.  His  healUi  was  not  robust,  and 
in  1832  he  visited  the  island  of  St.  \^uoent, 
where  the  warm  dinute  restored  him.  He 
obtained  andcireulated  in  1888a  fiesh  suroly 
of  vacdnelvmph  from  cows  near  Berkewy, 
Gloucestenjiire,  the  region  in  which  Jenner 
had  originally  made  bis  discovery  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  vaccination  in  the  prevention  of  small- 
pox. Besides  this  important  service  EstUn 
rendered  many  others  to  the  public  in  regard 
to  temperance,  to  the  abolition  of  davery,  to 
the  instruction  of  the  poor,  to  the  maintenance 
of  religious  toleration,  and  the  suppression 
of  mecucol  impostures.  In  1815  he  published 
'  llemarks  on  Mesmerism ,'  alucid  exposition  of 
the  scientific  method  of  investigating  pheno- 
mena said  to  be  due  to  hidden  forces  of  natura 
He  was  a  unitarian  with  definite  thetdogical 
opinions,  and  wrote  in  favonr  <tf  the  chrisuan 
miracles  and'On  Prayer  andDiTinBAid,1835. 
He  was  always  generous,  but  nevertheless 
grew  rich,  and  became,  by  force  of  upright  cha- 
racter and  professional  skill,  one  of  the  most 
trusted  men  in  Bristol.  He  had  an  attack 
of  right  hemiplegia  in  May  1853,  diedlO  Jane 
1856,  and  was  buried  in  the  Lewin's  Mead 
burying-ground,  Bristol.  In  the  adjoining 
meeting-house  are  monumental  tablets  for 
him  and  his  wife. 

[Bristol  Mirror,  10  June  1655  ;  inromiatiuD 
from  his  dangbt«r ;  William  Jamm's  Memoir, 
18o6;'Wurks;  monument  at  Bristol;  London aud 
Provincial  Hed.  Directory,  1847.]       N.  M. 

BSTLDSr,  JOHN  PRIOR  (1747-1817) 
unitarian  mmister,  bom  at  Hinckley,  Leices- 
tershire, 9  April  (O.S.)  1747,  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Estlin,  hosier,  by  his  wife,  fmnerly 
a  Miss  Prior.    His  education  ires  undw- 
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taken  his  mother's  brother,  the  Rev. 
John  Pnor,  Ticar  of  AshW-^ht^Zouoh,  and 
chaphun  to  the  Earl  of  lloira.  In  1764  he 
entered  the  acodemj  at  Warrington,  while 
the  divinity  chair  was  filled  by  Br.  Aikin. 
Here  he  made  up  bU  mind  that  lie  could  not 
subscribe  to  the  articles  of  the  eRtablisbed 
church,  although  he  still  desired  to  become  a 
minister  of  religion;  and  in  1770  be  accepted 
an  invitation  to  become  the  colleague  of  tbe 
KfiT.  Thomas  Wright  at  the  unitarian  chapel 
at  Lewin's  Mead,  Biistol,  and  entered  utkhi 
hla  duties  in  January  1771.  He  soon  aixer- 
wards  opened  a  school  at  St.  Michael's  Hill, 
Bristol,  which  met  with  great  success,  some 
of  bis  pupils  rimng  to  eminence  in  parliament 
and  the  professions.  His  pupils  held  him  in 
BO  much  esteem  that  they  obtained  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  (Glasgow)  for  bim  without  his  know- 
ledge. Itwas  confeired  in  1807.  Coleridge, 
Southey,  Priestley,  Mrs.  Barbanld,  andRobert 
Hall  were  among  tbe  friends  attracted  by  bis 
attainments  and  nne  generous  character.  His 
publications,  of  which  alist  is  given  at  tbe  close 
of  Mrs.  Barbfluld's 'Memoir' of  him  {Monthly 
depository,  xii.  87S-5'),  were  numerous,  and 
date  from  1790.  Ilia 'Familiar  Lectures' were 
publi8bedinl818,and  are  preceded  by  areprint 
of  Mrs.  Borbauld's  *  Memoir.'  About  1810 
his  sight  began  to  fail;  in  1817  he  resigned 
his  pulpit,  receiving  a  large  sum  of  money 
from  his  congregation  as  a  testimonial;  and 
preaohing  his  farewell  sermon  on  22  June,  he 
retired  to  a  cottage  he  had  built  for  himself 
at  his  &Toarite  summer  haunt,  Southern- 
down,  Glamorganshire.  There,  on  Sunday 
10  Aug.,  he  was  seized  with  an  effusion  of 
blood  on  the  chest  and  died  immediately,  aged 
70.  He  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  of 
Lewin's  Mead  chepel, 

Estlin  married  first  a  Miss  Coatee,  secondly 
a  Misa  Bishop,  both  of  Bristol.  By  bis  first 
wife  be  bad  one  son;  by  tbe  second  three 
sons  and  three  daughters.  One  of  these  last 
three  eons  was  the  su^eon  John  Bishop 
Estlin  [q.  v.] 

[Annual  Ilegisterfor  1817.  p.  H8;  Memoir  of 
John  Bishop  lyitlia,  p.  4 ;  Christian  Reformer, 
iii.  391-2 ;  Monthly  Review,  vols.  vi.  xxiv. 
xxrri.  zxxriii.  Ixzri.;  Monthly  Sepository,  xii. 
373-6.]  J.  H. 

SSTON,  ADAM  (d.  1397),  cardinal  [See 

EABT05.] 

ESTWICK  or  EA8TWICK.  SAMPSON 
(d.  1730),  musician,  was  bom  about  1067,  or 
earlier,  if  it  be  true  that  he  wss  one  of  the 
first  set  of  children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under 
Cooke,  a^er  tbe  Restoration,  and  a  chorister 
at  St.  Paul's  at  the  same  early  date.  He  pro- 
ceeded B.A.  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in 


1677,  MA.  in  1680,  and  RD.  in  1692.  His 
intimacy  with  Heni^  Aldrich,  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  gave  rise  to  the  line : '  1  pritjice,  Sam, 
fill,' in  Afdrich's  famous  smoknig  catch.  Kst- 
wick  was  probably  too  sympatbetic  and  con- 
stant a  frequenter  ctf  the  rehearsals  of  miisio 
beld  weekly  in  the  dean's  lodgings,  to  fall 
under  tbe  extreme  penalty  dealt  unto  delin- 
quents by  the  genial  host,  namely :  the  re- 
striction for  the  one  evening  to  small  beer, 
and  exclusion  firom  the  next  meeting.  Apart 
from  the  pipe  and  punishments,  Aldncb's 
management  of  tbe  cathedral  choir  was  ex- 
cellent, and  the  case  of  Estwick  is  quot«d  by 
the  author  of  the '  Remarks  on  Avison's  Essay 
on  Musical  Expression  '  .as  a  *  remarkable 
instance  of  tbe  effect  of  such  a  training.  He 
was  not  only  an  excellent  and  zealous  pei^ 
former  in  the  choral  duty  until  extreme  oil 
age  rendered  him  incapable  of  it,  but  a  re- 
markable fine  reader  also.'  He  became  sixth 
minor  prebend  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in 
1092;  senior  cardinal,  or  superintendent  of 
the  choir,  in  November  1^8,  and  sacrist 
on  the  death  of  James  Clifibrd  in  February 
1698-9  (for  tbe  office  of  cardinal  see  Dno- 
D4LB,  St,  PauVa,  and  Webveb,  Ancient 
Funerall  Monuments). 

Estwickwas  appointed  vicar  of  St.  Helen's, 
Bisbopsgate,  in  1701,  and  rector  of  St.  Mi- 
chael's, Queenhithe,  in  17 1 2,  but  he  continued 
to  perform  his  ehoinl  duty  at  .the  cathedral 
till  near  the  time  of  his  decease, '  when  little 
short  of  ninety  years  of  age.  .  .  .  Bendii^ 
beneath  the  weight  of  years,'  Hawkins  goes 
on  to  say, '  hut  preserving  his  faculties,  and 
even  his  voice,  which  was  a  deep  bass,  till 
the  last,  be  constuitly  attended  his  duty  at 
St.  Paul's,  liabited  in  a  surplice,  and  with 
his  bald  bead  covered  withablacjt  satin  coif, 
with  grey  hair  round  the  edge  of  it,  exhibited 
a  figure  tbe  most  awful  that  can  well  be  con- 
ceived.' He  died  on  16  Feb.  1738-  9.  The 
'  reverend  and  truly  venerable  Mr.  Estwick' 
was  regretted  by  the  author  of  tbe '  Remarks  * 
as  a '  good  man  and  worthy  cleigyman,'  while 
the '  London  Evening  Post '  of  20  Feb.  been 
witness  to  bis  '  exemplary  piety  and  ortho- 
dox principles.*  Eatwickwaa  said  by  Haw^ 
kins  to  have  been  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  Greshun  professorship  of  music.  He 
attended  all  the  early  meetmga  (from  the 
first  held  in  Jantia^  1725-6)  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Vocal  Musick,  and  lus  name  heada 
the  list  of  contributors. 

His  sermon  on  '  Tbe  Usefulness  of  Church 
Musick,'  preached  at  Christ  Church,  27  Nov. 
1606,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  anniversarr 
meeting  of  the  lovers  of  music  on  St.  Cecilisrs 
day,  was  published  in  the  same  year  by  re- 
quest of  tbe  stewards.  In  the  dedicatory 
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letter  Estwiok  dej^lores  the  tendency  of  the 
age  to  '  a  neglect,  if  not  a  disuse,  of  church 
miuick.'  A^oljier  sermon,  delivered  at  St 
Paul's,  was  published  in  1698.  £Ua  manu* 
script  music  ts  preserved  at  the  Mumo  School, 
and  at  Christ  CSiurch  Xibnuy,  Oxford ;  it 
includes  a  motett,  songs,  and  odes  to  be 
p«rformed  at  the  Acta. 

gimpsoB  Sstwiok's  works ;  Hawkins's  Bist. 
Qflie,  p.  7S7 ;  Flewant  Miuioil  OompaDtoa ; 
lUeoIm^  Londhrimn  Badnrimm,  1808,  iii,  27, 
WS.iv.ni;  Ozlbrd  Omdvates;  Orore's  Diet. 
«f  i.  496  ;  original  docnmenU  relative  to 

th«  first  Mtablisluneot  of  the  Academy  of  Vocal 
Unmc,  see  British  Husanm  Addit.  MS.  11732  ; 
•xtraetB  from  St.  Faal's  Cathedral  Becorda.  anp- 
plitd  hj  the  Iter.  W.  Sparrow  Sinuon, 
old  nevspapezBL  1739:  works  mentioned  above.] 
:  L.  M.  M. 

.'  ESTYB,  GEORGE  a666-1601),  divine, 
iras  educated  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
proceeding  B.A.  in  1680-1.  He  was  after- 
wards ele^«d  a  fellow  of  his  coll««e,  com- 
menced M.A.  in  1584,and proceeded BJ).in 
1691.  In  1598  he  was  chosen  meacher  of 
St.  Uaiy*!,  3ux7  St.  Edmunds.  He  died  at 
Bury  OSL  S  Aug.  1601,  and  was  buried  in  his 
ehuroh,  where  a  monument,  with  a  Latin  in- 
•eriptum  composed  by  Dr.  Joseph  Hall,  bishop 
of  Norwich,  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

His  widow,  Triphosa,  became  the  second 
wi£9  of  Matthew  CUrke,  ItLA.  of  Christ's 
GoUege,  Cambridge,  twice  mayor  of  Lynn 
Begia,  and  M.P.  for  that  b(»ough, 

HewTote:  1.  'An  Exposition  on  Psalm  61.' 
S.  'An  Exposition  on  the  Tea  Command- 
Inents.'  8.  'An  Exposition  on  the  Lord's 
Sapper.'  4  'The  Doctrine  of  Faith ;  or  an 
E:qio8ition  on  the  Creed.*  6.  *  Expoeition  on 
the  first  part  of  the  110th  Psalm.'  6.  '  The 
History  of  the  Gospel.'  7.  *  Exposition  on 
1  Peter  L  18.'  All  the  foregoing  works  were 

rinted  in  one  volume,  I^Midon,  1608,  ^bo. 
'De  Cortitudine  Salvtis,  at  perseverantia 
Suetorom  non  intereisa,  Oralio  ezimia  Caur 
talrigi*  halnta  a  D.  Eateio  Theologo  summo : 
qua,  non  seeuritatem  perversam,  sed  maxi- 
mum pietatis  lelum,  certitudinis  hujus  genui- 
aum  iructum  demonstrat.'  In  '  De  Arminii 
Sententia  qua  electionem  omuem  partioula- 
rem,  fldei  prsBvisee  docet  inniti,  Diaceptatio 
Scholaatica  inter  Nicol&vm  Grevinchorium 
Boterodamum,  et  Gulielmum  Ameeium  An- 
fflum/  Amsterdam,  1613,  pp.  69-70 ;  and  in 
Matthew  Hutton's  'Brevis  etdilucidaexpli- 
eatio  verse,  certe,  etcoosolationis  plens  doc- 
trinn  de  elactione,  pnedestinatione,  ao  repro- 
batitHie,'  Hardarwiok,  1613,  p.  46.  It  seems 
Uut  this  or  another  treatise  by  Estye  on  the 
Mme  aoUeot  is  printed  in  Romrt  Some's '  De 
IpprUs  Consti  m^lpa    efficm:ia,  remissionif 


peccatorum  per  fidem  certitudine,  et  justii- 
oantis  fidu  perseveraittia,  trea  quustiones,' 
Harderwick,  1613. 

[Addit.  US.  ISlOfi,  t  129;  Amas's  Typogr. 
Aataq.  (Herbert),  p.  1425  ». ;  Carter^s  CHmbndge, 
p.  117;  Cote'iMS.xxviiL210;  Coc^'aAtbea» 
CaaUbr.  ii.  819 ;  MackereU'a  Lynn,  o.  107 ;  Tan- 
ner's Bibl.  Brit.  p.  366;  Taylor's  Una,  p.  79 ; 
Tynuns's  St.  Maiy,  Bury,  ppw  114, 188, 

ETHELBAZiD    or  .^ETHELBALD 

(d.  767),  king  of  the  Mercians,  the  son  of 
Alweo,  the  son  of  Eawa,  a  youn^r  brother 
of  the  Mercian  king  Penda,  was  m  early  life 
driven  from  Mercial>y  Ceolred,  the  grandson 
of  Penda,  and  took  refuge  in  the  fen-country. 
"While  there  he  often  visited  at  Orowland 
the  hermit  Guthlac,  who  also  belonged  to 
the  royal  house  of  Mercia.  GutUac  com- 
forted nim  in  his  exile,  and  is  said  to  have 
prophesied  that  he  would  one  day  become 
king  not  by  violence  but  by  the  act  of  God ; 
and  BO  it  was  that  when  Ceolred  died  in  716 
he  succeeded  quietly  to  the  throne  of  Mercia 
^Jjita  SS.  AptiL  ii.  37 ;  the  stoiy  is  also  told 
m  the  romance  of  the  psendo-Ingiuf,  ed.  SavUe, 
p.  860  sq.;  the  date  of  ^Ethelbald's  aoces- 
sinn  IB  fixed  by  BiEDA,  Mut.  Boel.  t.  and 
A.-8.^  Chron.  aub  an.)  .Ethelbald,  who  is 
described  aa  a  brave  and  impetuous  wamw, 
carried  on  the  extension  of  tM  Mercian  power 
with  Buoh  energy  and  success,  that  in  731 
he  was  acknowledged  as  overlord  1^  all  the 
kings  and  peeves  of  southern  England  as  far 
north  as  the  Humber  ^B^Ji,  v.  23),  and  in 
a  charter  of  about  thu  time  styles  himself 
*  not  only  of  the  Mercians,  but  also  of 
all  tne  provinces  that  are  called  by  the 
common  name  of  South-English*  ("Kemblb, 
Oodex  DipL  p.  88).  Many  wars  nad  been 
waged  between  the  Merdans  and  the  West- 
Saxons,  each  people  strivinff  to  advance  their 
boundary  at  the  expense  o7  the  other.  The 
resignation  of  Ine,  and  the  civU  discord  that 
hadfollowed  it,  had  nven  Ethelbald  the 
opportunity  for  compemn^  the  West-Suons 
to  acknowledge  his  anpenority,  and  he  fnr< 
ther  took  advantage  of  embarrassments  of 
^thelheard,  Ine's  successor,  to  invade  his 
kingdom.  In  733  he  took  '  Sumertun,' which 
it  seems  reasonable  to  identify  with  Somer- 
ton  in  SomersetsUre  (A.-8.  Cknm.  sub  an.; 
Makitiff  of  England,  p.  394.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  contended  that  it  was  Somerton, 
near  Oxford.  This  theo^  has  been  refuted 
satialactorily  by  Mr.  J.Parker;  but  on  the 
strength  of  a  notice  of  the  ext«it  of  Ethel- 
bald s  power  given  by  Hmzy  Of  Hunting- 
don, which  he  fails  to  see  is  merely  a  ver^on 
of  the  passage  m  Bapdft  referred  to  abovoj  aad 
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tmufamd  from  781  to  7SS,  he  proposes  to 
identify  the  town  taken  by  ^thelbald  with 
Soxoerton  ob  the  borders  of  lincolnshire. 
^rljf  SiBtory  of  Oj;/brd,^.  108).  The  town 
i*  satd  to  have  smtamed  a  regular  siege,  and 
io  have  been  suirendered  by  its  d^enders 
-^hen  it  wsa  evident  that  no  succour  would 
be  sent  to  them  (HsiraT  or  HuBTZHeDOS, 
p.  725).  With  its  surrender  the  war  leema 
to  have  ended,  the  West-SaxonkingdonbUew 
tuewinghiaprofessiaiiofsaUectltm.  .^thel- 
Ifold  seems  nsXt  to  have  enwavoured  to  ex- 
tend Jtis  dominion  beyond  the  Hnmber ;  for 
lirhUe  Eadberht  of  Northumbria  was  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Ficts  in  740  he  rava^  nis 
land  (ap.  ad  HxDUt).  In  743  he  carried  on 
a  inccessful  war  against  theWeIsh,in  alliance 
with  theWest-Saxon  ldng,Cuthred  [q.vAwho 
Qwned  him  as  his  overlord.  Cuthred,  now- 
ever,  found  the  Mercian  yoke  intolerable,  for 
.^Uielbald  is  said  to  have  oppressed  the  West- 
Saxons  with  exactions,  ana  to  have  treated 
them  with  insolence  (Henbt  op  HnNmro- 
iM>F,^.728).  AccordioglVfaftorhe  had  brought 
hia  kingdom  to  orderj^uihred  made  war  on 
j£thelbald  in  762.  He  croBBsd  the  Thames 
«nd  adTSiioed  to  Beorgford  or  Burford,  about 
fifteen  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Oxford 
(Fabxhr).  Tin  war  had  probably  b^^un 
•one  time  before  this,  for  the  army  which 
iSthelbald  led  a^;ainst  him  was  composed  not 
merely  of  Mercians  but-  also  of  troops  firom 
the  oUier  countries  that  were  subject  to  the 
Mercian  king,  from  Kent,  Essex,  and  East 
Anglia.  The  battle  was  fierce  and  obstinate, 
for  both  anniee  alike  were  animated  with  the 
b^e  of  victory.  Attacks  were  made  by  both. 
Wnerever  .^thelbald  fought  his  weapon 
crashed  through  the  armour  and  the  bones 
of  his  enemies;  at  whatever  point  the  West- 
l^uon  ealdorman  ^thelhun  the  Proud  at- 
tacked the  Mercian  square,  his  battle-axe 
^enedft  path  through theirranksandsttewsd 
itwith  ooipaes.  At  last  the  two  met  &0Bto 
1^,  and  fou^  a  while  together  in  single 
cOMMt.  Then  the  king's  spirit  failed,  and  ne 
toraed  ud  fled,  leaving  his  armv  still  engaged 
^EEbnkt  orHuirmreDON).  The  Mercians  were 
tttterfarouted;  ^/Ethelbaldlosthissuperionty 
over  WesMX*  and  his  power  sustained  a  blow 
ftom  iriiich  it  never  recovered,  for  from  that 
day  nothing  prospered  with  him  (ib.) 
.  .^thelbala  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the 
chapch,  making  grants  to  Evesham  (Kbmblb, 
Oxter  65,  66,  68 ;  Monaaticon,  ii.  14), 
ta  Worcester  (Kbhblb,  67),  and  other  eccle- 
siaatieal  bodies  in  Mercia,  and  he  extended 
hiacifts  to  monasteries  in  the  lands  under  his 
DvenOrdship,  to  Christ  Church,  Qantarbury 
<»».  1019),  to  Rochester  (id.  78),  and  to  St. 
Il^d^s  Abh9y  in  the  Isle  of  Thaitet  iib. 


84 ;  Hforuuticon,  i.  448) ;  he  made  a  grant  to 
Abingdon  in  conjunction  with  .^thelheard 
(KsHBLfi,  81),  and  gave  acharter  to  Qlaston- 
bury,  which  was  confirmed  by  Cutlured  in 
744  (ib.  93 ;  Gtsta  Se^wn,  i.  65).  He  also 
made  a  general  grant  m  749  freeing  monas- 
teries and  churches  from  all  toll  and  service 
except  the  obligation  of  bnildiiw  bridges  and 
defendin^fortresse8(EBiCBLB,99;  EeolDoei^ 
mmts,  iii.  S86 ;  Oetta  St^um,l  66).  Acconn 
paiifed  by  Ju>  paUonuenA^^athsc  n^blaa  he 
prLiided  over  the  CMmiuuoltaorenhfv  whioh. 
was  held  by  .AjxlibiBhop  Cu^berht  a  747 
and  altendedby  Ipishops  from  every  kiugi]on 
8(iiith  of  the  Humber  C^ocL  I>oeinnfntit,  iii. 
3<  '1^,  The  inBueuce  of  his  overlorddlup  in 
cliureh  mntter9  is  al&o illustrated  by  the  ele&- 
tinr  of  tliree  Mertji^a  to  the  SCO  of  Quiterr 
burv  (Si  i  itn^  Diet,  fif  Chn'ntian  Bivffrnphy). 
N -Vi-f[li"_lf^-i,  li>^  Wii.-  a  man  ol"  d^andalou^ily 
evil  tir.-.  IVtW'tiJi  T44  a.iid  71"  Boniface^ 
til!  Eiij^dinli  ar-  libisfiup  uf  Miiit^j  anil  fivo 
Gi'i'iiiaii  bialiopa,  wruto  liim  a  lutter  in  wliich, 
wliile  iicknoft-ltidging  his  liberality,  they 
strju^ly  remonalrated  with  him  on'tLe  un- 
moralconnectiouB  he  formed  whUe  neg'lecting- 
to  enter  into  lawful  marriaoje^Du  his  violatioi^ 
ofuona,  and  tbgtgenenlmiqitul^  of  hia  con- 
duct, and  Bomfoca  sent  lett^  to  a  prieafc 
named  Herefrith  and  to  Ecgb^rbt^  Brchbishop 
of  York,  praying  them  to  urga  the  king  to 
comply  ^'itb  tha  sxlvlce  that  had  been  given 
hi[ii  and  nniond  hid  ways.  A  tett^  froof 
Biimlact!  lo  -I'^llii^lbHlil  iiLoivg  that  thdy 
won.'  oil  frierj'll  v  t  ji  ms ;  (Lc  king  had  obliged 
the  artilibtsli'ip,  wUu  id  rt'tuni  sunt  Lim  pra- 
setif^  iJ^-'L  iJiic  iii.  3.~jU-L'jO).  A  I'itUT  I'rom 
'/iiililwiiki '  to  AlJIifim  [q.  y,]  ^^liili)  iibbot 
oi'MfiliLi-'iliiirvtisoritieti  tOy^EtlielLiil!J(,V/<^iu- 
mcnlii  Mujunliml,  p.  35)  Waa  o'ltaiiilv  not 
written  by  him  (Stcbbs).  Afti-r  jl  n-l^n  of 
foitv-one  years  JSthelbald  wut^  stjiin  nt  Sed^ 
ttsmtA  jn'Sa^sVgm  ixi  iLiwi^ki^bize,  in 
767  (Introd.  to  Hovbdbx,  i),  by  his  own 
guards,  who  fell  upon  him  at  ni^t  (n.  ad 
Bxdah),  or  in  batUe  there  (Henkt  of  Hinrr- 
XHODOBT,  p.  729),  or  by  Beonueed,  who  made 
himself  king  in  his  stead  (Fubbvob,  !.  266). 
The  three  versions  are  not  necessarily  con- 
flictlag  i  a  war  with  the  rebel  Beomrffid,  and 
a  night  attack  upon  the  king's  camp  in  which 
his  own  men,  or  perhaps  Beomned  himseUl  if 
a  king's  thegn,  slew  turn,  would  give  an  in- 
cidtiotof  which  eaoh  writer  referiM  to  relates 
a  part.  iEthelbald  was  buried  at  Repton. 
A  letter  from  an  unknown  writer  describee 
a  vision  in  which  ^thelbaldwas  seen  in  tor- 
ments after  his  death  (Jtfon.  Idogvnt.  p.  276) 
[Bffidfe  Hist.  Ecdes.,  Appendix,  Mod.  Hist. 
Bnt.;  Anglo-Suoa.ChrDn.(BolU5er.):  Henry 
of  HuBtingdoa,  Mon.  Hist,  Bri'- ;  Floreoce  ^ 
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WoreflEtei  (Engl.  Hist..  Soc.) ;  Komble's  Codex 
Dipl.  (  Engl.  Hist.  Soe.) ;  William  of  Mftlmesbury, 
Gesta  R«guin  (Engl.  Hist.  Soe.);  HuddAti  nod 
8tubba'aEiacIee.Doo.iii.;  Dugdale's  MoDosticnn ; 
Vita  8.  Gathlaci,  Acta  SS.  Bolland.  Ap.  ii.  S7  ; 
MonutBenta  Moguatina,  pp.  35,  27d,  ed.  Jaff^ ; 
Bisfaop  Stubba'a  art.  '  Etbelbald '  in  Diet,  of 
Cbrittiaa  Bing. ;  Parker's  Earljr  Hist,  of  Oxford 
(Oxford  Biflt;  Soe.):  QrMn'a  Uaking  of  Eog^ 
Uod.]  W.  H. 

ETHELBALD  or  JBTHELBALD  (**. 
800),  Mng  of  the  Wegt^SaronB,  the  second 
son  of  ^thelwulf,  was  present  with  his 
father  at  the  victory  over  the  Scandina%'i(in 
piratRS  at  Ochley  in  Surrey  in  861,  and  is 
said  by  Asser  to  nave  conspired  with  Balh- 
stan,  "bishop  of  Sherborne,  and  the  West- 
Saxons  to  supplant  ^thelwulf  while  on  his 
^Iffrinuge  to  Rome  (665-6^.  On  Mxhel- 
wulfs  return  ^Ethelbald  ana  his  party  re- 
fused to  allow  him  to  continue  to  reign  in 
"Wessex ;  he  retired  to  Kent,  and  .^helbald 
ruled  over  the  West-Saxons  [on  these  matters 
see  more  fully  under  Ethelwtlp].  When 
^thelwulf  died  in  858,  he  took  to  wife  his 
father's  widow,  Judith,  the  daughter  of 
Charles  the  Bald,  greatly  to  the  scandal  of 
all  men  (Asser,  p.  472;  Kbxblg,  Coder 
Dipl.  1068;  Annates  JiertinianifFRVDESTivs, 
858).  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  reason 
ofthia  marriage  was  pure]ypolitical(GREEy); 
it  is  perhaps  more  natural  to  believe  that  it 
either  showed  a  tendency  to  adopt  old  heathen 
customs  [see  under  Easbaib],  or  was  simply 
the  result  of  incUnation.  It  is  said  that 
Swithun,  bishop  of  Winchester,  reproved  the 
king  for  his  sin,  and  that  he  repented  and 
sepuated  fVom  Judith  (^Anglia  Sacra,  i.  204). 
This, however,  is  extremely  doubtful,  and  does 
not  rest  on  good  authority.  Judith  did  not 
return  to  rrnnce  until  after  ^thelbald's 
death,  and  she  was  then  spoken  of  as  his 
widow  (Ann.  Berlin.  Hincuab,  802).  Ethel- 
bald died  in  800  (Asser),  afler  a  reign  of 
five  years  (A.-S.  Ghron.),  which  must  pro- 
bably be  reckoned  from  the  date  of  his  father's 
departure  fVom  England  in  866.  He  was 
buried  at  Sherborne.  All  England  is  said 
to  have  mourned  for  him,  and  in  after  years 
to  have  felt  how  much  it  had  lost  by  his 
death(HsHBTOvHTiNnNaDov,p.737).  The 
share  he  had  in  the  victory  of  Ockley,  and 
the  peace  that,  to  jndf^  fVom  the  silence  of 
the  chromderB,  prevailed  during  his  reign, 
are  enough  to  explain  the  regret  with  which 
his  pe(^&  are  said  to  have  remembered  him. 

[Anglo-Saxon  Chron.,  Asser,  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdoD,  all  in  Mon.Hist.  Brit.;  Kemlle's  Codex 
Dipl.  (Ed^L  Hist.  8oc.);  AnnaleH  Berlin,  cd. 
Wait«,  Script.  Renim  Germ.,  Pertz ;  'Wharton'fl 
Anglta  Sncra ;  Oreen's  Conq,  of  Engl.]  W.  H. 


ETHELBERT,  iGTHEi;BEBHT,  or 
.^DILBEROT  (652P-6I6),  king  of  Kent, 
son  of  Eormenric,  the  grandson  oiF  Oeric, 
called  Qisc,  from  whom  the  Kentish  kings 
took  the  patronymic  of  Oiscingas  or.i£3cing8, 
and  who  was  the  son  of  Hengest,  is  said  on 
somewhat  doubtful  authority  to  have  been 
bom  in  562  {A.~S.  Oirm.  Canterbury).  He 
succeeded  tothe  throneof  Kent  in  560(B^nA, 
HtAt.  Ecel  ii,  5;  in  566  A.-S.  Chron.),  and  in 
568  endeavoured  to  extend  his  kingdom  west- 
wards by  marching  into  the  district  between 
the  Andredsweald  and  the  Thames.  Here, 
however,  he  was  met  W  the  West-Saxons 
under  Ceawlin  and  his  brother  Cutha,  who 
defeated  him  at  Wibbandune  or  Wimble* 
don,  and  drove  him  back  into  Kent.  He 
manied  Bortha  [q.  v.],  daughter  of  Hari> 
bert  or  Chariber^  kin^r  of  the  Franks,  who 
reigned  in  Paris,  by  his  wife  Ingoberg,  pro- 
mising her  parents  that  she  and  the  bishop 
she  brought  over  with  her,  Lindhard,  bishop 
of  Senlis,  should  be  allowed  to  practise  their 
religion  without  interruption.  Accordingly 
he  gave  ber  the  Roman  church  of  St.  Martin, 
to  the  east  of  his  capital  Canterbury,  that 
she  mi^ht  worship  there.  On  the  death  of 
Ceawlin  in  593  ^thelberht's  power  appears 
to  have  increased  greatly ;  he  gained  supre- 
macy over  all  the  English  race  south  of  the 
llumber,  and  is  therefore  reckoned  as  the 
third  Brctwalda  (B.^da,  Hitt.  Seel.  i.  26,  ii. 
6 ;  A.-S.  Chron.  827).  In  597  he  heard  of 
the  landing  of  St.  Augustine  and  his  com- 
panions, and  sent  to  them  bidding  them  re- 
main in  the  Isle  of  Tbanet  nntil  he  had  de^ 
termined  what  to  do,  and  telling  them  that 
in  the  meantime  he  would  provide  for  them. 
After  some  days  he  came  to  the  island  with 
his  thegns,  ana,  sitting  in  the  open  air  lest 
the  stran^rs  should  cost  spells  upon  him, 
gave  audience  to  the  missionaries.  When 
they  had  finished  their  discourses  he  answered 
that  their  words  and  promises  were  fair,  but 
as  they  were  new  and  doubtful  be  would  not 
forsake  what  he  and  the  whole  English  race 
had  so  long  held.  Kevertheless,  as  they  bad 
come  BO  far  in  order  to  tell  him  what  tlitrr 
believed  to  he  true  and  iaY>fitable,  he  would 
nsethem  hospitably;  they  (ihoald  nave  what- 
ever they  needed,  and  might  make  such  eon- 
verts  as  they  coidd.  His  answer  shows  that 
heliad  not  learnt  anything  about  Christianity 
from  the  queen  or  her  bishop,  though  he  was 
willing  to  extend  the  fullest  to1erati<ni  to 
those  who  desired  to  teach  it.  He  gave  the 
mifisionaries  a  dwelling  in  CantetbuiTi  pro- 
vided them  with  food,  and  allowed  them  to 
preach.  They  used  St.  Martin's  church,  and 
gained  several  converts,  ^^helberht  him- 
self waa  converted,  and  was  baptised,  donbt^ 
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less  in  St.  Martin's  church,  and  most  pro- 
bably, on  Whitsunday  2  June.  From  that 
time  onwards  he  Tigorousl^  forwarded  the 
work  of  Augustine.  He  did  not  force  any 
one  to  adopt  his  new  religlou,  but  showed 
special  favour  to  those  who  did  so,  and  at 
the  Christmostide  after  his  baptism  as  many 
as  ten  thousand  English  are  said  to  have 
followed  his  example  (Grego^  to  Eulogius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  Sccl.  Documents,  iii. 
12 ).  He  gave  up  his  palace  at  Canterbury 
to  Augustine,  and  moved  bis  residence  to 
Beculver.  Augustine  after  his  consecration, 
in  NoTember  wT,  is  said  to  have  purged  the 
temple  where  jCthelberht  and  nis  nobles 
used  to  wonhip,  and  where  an  inutee  of  the 
kinjf  etood,  and  to  have  dedicated  it  as  a 
christian  church  in  honour  of  St.  Pancras 
(Thorn,  col.  1700).  .^thelberht  helped  him 
to  rebuild  an  ancient  Roman  church,  which 
he  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  Saviour,  that 
it  miffht  be  the  cathedral  church  for  himself 
aqd  his  successors,  and  the  king  also  built 
the  church  of  S3.  Peter  and  Paul  (after- 
wards called  St.  Augrustine's),  which  was  not 
finished  at  Augustine's  death.  In  001  Mel- 
litus  and  the  second  set  of  Roman  mission- 
aries brought  him  a  letter  from  Pope  Gregory, 
exhorting  nim  to  destroy  idolatnnis  tempos, 
and  with  the  letter  the  sent  him  some 
presents.  Before  Augustine  died  (004) 
^thelbeiht,  with  the  advice  of  his  witan, 
published  a  nody  of  written  dooms  or  laws 
*  according  to  the  Roman  fashion ;  *  this  code, 
which  was  thus  a  result  of  the  kin^s  con- 
version^eotttainsninety  laws,  chiefly  dictating 
the  pecuniary  amends  to  be  made  for  every 
kind  and  degree  of  injury,  and  beginning 
with  the  amounts  to  be  paid  for  injuring  the 
property  of  the  church  or  the  clergy  (Thorpe, 
Ancient Law8,\.V).  jEthelberhtbuiltachiirch 
at  Hrof,  or  I^hester,for  Justus,  who  came 
to  England  in  601,  and  was  ordained  bishop 
by  Augustine.  It  must  also  have  been  due 
to  his  influence  that  Steberht,  the  son  of  his 
aiiter  Bieula,  the  under-king  of  the  East- 
Saxons,  accepted  the  teaching  of  Hellitus, 
and  lielniittthechurch(^StPaul  in  London, 
to  be  the  cathedral  church  <^  Mellitue  and 
his  successors.  Before  his  death  Augustine 
set  aside  Gregory's  scheme  of  organisation, 
which  made  London  the  metropolis  of  the 
southern  province,  bv  ordaining  Mellitus 
bishop  of  London  and  Laurentius  to  be  his 
successor  at  Canterbury,  and  this  arrange- 
ment was  doubtless  made  with  the  approval 
of  iSthelherht,  who  would  be  unwilling  that 
the  primacy  should  be  taken  firom  Kent  and 
transferred  to  an  under-kingdom.  ^thel- 
berht  must  have  persuaded  luBdwald  of  East 
Anglla  to  embrace  Christianity,  for  he  was 
TOt.  TI. 


baptised  inKent.  Riedwald^  however, tamed 
back  to  the  worship  of  his  old  gods,  and 
seems  to  have  extended  his  power  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Kentish  kii^,  for  before  ^thel- 
berht  died  the  leadership  in  England  had 

SossedfromhimtoRsadwald.  Queen  Bertha 
ied  before  her  husband,  and  ^thelberht 
married  another  wife,  whose  name  has  not 
been  recorded,  probably  because  she  after- 
wards married  her  stepson  Eadbald  [q.  v.] 
^thelberht  died  on  24  Feb.  616,  after  a 
reign  offifly-sixvears,  and  was  buried  in  the 
porch  or  chapel  of  St.  Martin  in  the  church  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  He  left  three  children : 
a  son,  Eadbald,  who  had  refused  to  accept 
christianity,and  who  succeeded  him;  and  two 
daughters,  ^thelburh,  also  called  Tate,  who 
married  Eadwine,kingof  the  Northumbrians, 
and Kadburh,abbessoiLiming.  ^thelberiit'a 
name  appears  in  the  calendar.  Onechuterof 
his,  granted  on  28  April  004  to  thechnrdiof 
St.  Andrew  at  Rochester,  is  probably  Kenuine ; 
four  others  attributed  to  him,  together  with 
a  letter  said  to  have  been  written  to  him  by 
Boniface  IV,  are  doubtful  or  spurious  (£lec2w. 
Documents,  iii.  54-00,  65). 

[BewifB  Hist.  Eccles.  i.  c  25,  26,  SO,  ii.  c.  6 
(EngLHist.  Soc);  Auglo-SAxon  Chroa.sab  ann. 
66d,  566;  Ong.  of  Tours,  Hiflt.  Francorum,  iv. 
c.  26,  ix.  c.  20 ;  Thorn,  col.  1760,  ed.  Twysden  ; 
Acta  S3.  Bolland.  Feb.  iii.  476;  Haddan  imd 
Stubbs's  Councils  and  Ecclcs.  CwnimeDtB,  iii. 
S~67 ;  Diet  of  Christian  BiM>.  art.  •  Ethelbert;' 
by  Bishop  Stubbs ;  Green's  l^ing  of  Engbuid, 
111,  117,  286,  246.]  W.  H. 

ETHELBERT,  JBT1TET.BERHT, 
-EGELBRIHT,  or  ALBERT,  Saint  (d. 
794),  king  of  the  East- Angles,  was  beheaded 
in  794  by  the  command  of  Offa,  king  of  the 
Mercians  (A.-S.  Chron,  sub  an.  792).  To  thig 
simple  announcement  of  the  chronicler  Flo- 
rence of  Worcester  adds  that  he  was  the  son 
of  King  ^thelred  and  his  queen  Leofrana, 
tliat  he- was  dear  to  Christ  and  beloved  by 
all  men,  that  Offa  slew  him  treacherously, 
being  stirred  up  to  do  so  by  his  queen  Cp^ie- 
thryth,  and  that  he  was  receivra  in  heaven 
as  a  martyr  (Fi^ob.  Wie.  i.  62,  262V  His 
Ufe  was  written  by  Giraldus  Camoransts, 
who,  as  a  canon  of  Hereford,  was  anxious  to 
do  honour  to  the  patron  of  his  church  (O^ 
raldi  Opera,  i.  416,  421,  Hie  manuscript  in 
the  Cotton  library,  Yitell.  E.  vii.,  was  copied 
by  Du^dole,  and  has  now  perished.  Dugdale 
sent  his  copy  to  the  editors  of  the  '  Acta 
Sanctorum,'  but  they  did  not  believe  that 
the  life  was  the  work  of  Giraldus  de  Barri, 
but  of  some  other  and  later  canon  of  Here- 
ford called  Giraldus,  and  accordingly  inserted 
in  their  collection  the  life  from  uie  Brom|K 
ton  compilation,  with  some  additions  from 
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the  work  of  Ginldus ;  Beeweb,  Preface  to 
Giraidi  Cmnb.  Opera,  p.  Ill ;  Ajtglia  Saeroj 
ii.  pref.  xxii  J  Acta  sS.  Maii  v.  71*^.  Wil- 
liam of  Malmmbury  sajs  that  Offa  slew 
^thelberlit  in  order  to  gain  his  kingdom 
(Oeata  Megwm,  sec.  86),  that  be  wooed  Offals 
daughter,  that  his  sanctity  was  attested  by 
evicfeut  signs  after  his  death,  that  his  relics 
adorned  the  cathedral  of  Heraford,  of  which 
he  was  the  patron,  and  that  Dunstan  held 
him  in  reverence  {Gtsta  PontiJicum,'p.^35). 
In  the  lives  of  the  two  Offas,  ascribed  to  Mat- 
thew Paris,  .^helberht,  or  Albert  as  he  is 
there  called,  is  said  to  have  been  invited  by  Offa 
tocometo  his  court  to  marry  his  third  dauffh- 
i«ttMl&Kdi  thequeenadvisedherhusbandto 
slay  hisit  and  when  Offa  indignantly  rejected 
her  oounwl,  determined  to  slay  him  herself. 
Accordingly  she  ]pre|tared  a  seat  in  her  cham- 
ber over  a  pit,  mvited  the  youn^  man  to 
come  in  and  talk  with  her  dau^ter,  and 
when  he  came  in  bade  him  sit  aown  and 
awut  her  arrival.  The  seat  fell  with  him 
into  the  pit,  and  he  was  there  slain  by  the 
guards  whom  she  had  stationed  for  the  pur- 
pose (  Vita  Offa  Seamdi,  p.  980).  The  same 
^toiy  appears,  with  some  slight  variations,  in 
the  work  of  the  St.  Albans  compiler  of  the 
first  part  of  the  *  Chronica  Majora  '  (i.  354), 
St.  Albans  writers,  however,  had  good  reason 
to  adopt  a  version  of  the  atory  that  took  the 
blame  off  their  fbonder,^  Biohard  Ciran- 
oester  gives  the  legend  in  ita  fullest  fona : 
onl^theouun  points  of  luBlm^naTratiTe need 
begivenhere.  .ifithelberht^thesonof  i£thel- 
■ecT  and  Leovenmica,  was  brouffht  up  reli- 
gbuflly  and  succeeded  to  his  father's  throne. 
When  uiged  by  his  counsellors  to  marry,  he 
declared  his  preference  for  a  virgin  life,  but 
at  last  yielded,  and  agreed  to  woo  Altrida 
(j=Elfthiyth),thedaug!iterof  Offa.  Although 
hismotherwasocainst  this  plan,he  left  hisca- 
pitaL  Baderogi  ^BedricheeworUi,  afterwards 
St.  Edmunds  Bury),  and  after  a  journey, 
during  which  an  earthquake  and  an  eclipse 
in  vam  warned  him  of  his  fate,  came  to 
*  Villa  Australia,'  where  Offa  resided.  When 
Altrida  saw  httr  lover  she  broke  into  warm 
expreiwions  of  admiration,  and  declared  that 
'ber  father  ought  to  acknowledge  his  supre- 
macy. This  displeased  her  mother,  who 
thought  that  there  was  some  danger  lest 
Offft  should  be  supplanted  by  his  intended 
son>in-law.  She  tnerefore  poisoned  Offa's 
mind  iwaiDst  him,  so  that  he  accepted  the 
offer  or  a  certain  Orimbert  to  slay  him. 
^-thelberht  was  invited  to  an  interview  with 
the  king,  and  when  he  came  was  bound,  and 
ibaheadoi  by  Orimbert.  His  bodv  was  buried 
dlslionourably,  but  revealed  itself  by  a  light, 
jtud  vas  conveyed  to  Hereford,  where  it  re- 


ceived honourable  burial ;  Iub  head  via  placed 
in  a  shi^  in  St.  Peter^s  at  Weetminstcr 

E (Speculum  BUtoriaU,  i,  262  m],)  The  com- 
ilation  known  as  Brompton's  'Chronicle* 
as  much  the  same  story,  with  a  few  addi- 
tional particulars  about  tlie  saint's  burial ; 
the  body  with  the  head  was  first  buried  in 
one  of  the  banks  of  the  Luggf.  On  the  third 
ni^ht  the  saint  bade  a  cerbim  noble  named 
Bnthfrid  to  take  it  up  and  carry  it  to  a  place 
named  Stratus-way.  As  he  and  one  or  bis 
friends  were  taking  it  to  this  place,  the  head 
fell  out  of  the  cart  and  healed  a  blind  man. 
Finally  they  buried  the  body  at  Femley,  the 
present  Hereford.  ^^Ethelberht's  intended 
bride  became  a  hermit.  Offa  repented  of  hh 
siDf  gai*e  much  land  to  the  martyr, '  which 
the  diurch  of  Hereford  holds  to  the  present 
day/  founded  and  endowed  St.  Albsns  u\d 
other  monasteries,  and  finally  souf^t  expia- 
tion by  making  his  historic  pil^mage  to 
Rome  (Beomptok,  cols.  74&-6i).  St.j*:tbel- 
berht's  day  is  20  May.  His  meinory  was  held 
in  great  honour,  especially  at  Hereford.  Be- 
sides the  cathedral  there,  several  churches 
were  dedicated  to  him,  and  his  name  is  borne 
by  one  of  the  ^teways  leading  to  the  cathe- 
dral at  Norwich.  His  life  was  written  by 
Osbert  of  Clare  (MS.  C.  C.  C.  Cambr.  308; 
Coll.  Univ.  Oxf.  135 ;  see  Habdt,  Cat.  of 
MatenaU,  i.  495-6).  The  MS.  Cott.  Tiber. 
E.  i.  is  either  an  abridgment  fmm  the '  Spe- 
culum' of  ^chard  of  Cirencester,  or  the 
foundation  of  hiB  narrative ;  it  was  adopted 
by  Ca^grave.  Another  unimportant  manu- 
script IS  Cott.  Nero  E.  i. 

[Anglo-Saxon  Chron.  mb  an.  7S2 ;  Florence  of 
Woroester,  i.  62,  262  (Engl.  Hist.  3oc.);  Willinm 
of  MaliDMbniy,  Gesta  Begum,  sec  86  (B^l. 
Hist 8oc  ) ; Gesta Fontificum.p.  305 (Rolls Seri); 
Vita  Off®  SecuDdi,  p.  980,  ed.  Watts ;  Chnut.  Ma- 
jors, i.  354  (Rolls  Rer.) ;  Richard  of  Cirencester, 
Speculum Historiule, i. 262 to. (RoIluSer.) ;  Chron. 
ofBromptOD.Cobt.  748-54,  Tw^sden  ;  CnpgmTe's 
Nora  Iiegends,  136  h  ■  IMct.  of  Christian  Bioft. 
art.  *  Bthelbert.  St..'  by  Bishop  Stobbs ;  Brelraa<'s 
Frefhce  to  CKraldi  OiunbreDttit  Opera,  r.  p.  xlvaod 
p.  407,  where  the  Iiife  from  Brompton  is  givn 
with  tbe  snnotata  gathered  from  the  lost  life 
by  Giraldas;  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  ii,  pref. 
p.  xzii  i  Acta  S3.  BolUnd.  Mm*  v.  71*;  Haidys 
CaLof  Materiale.i.49o-6(Bolls3ar.)l  W.  B, 

ETHELBEET  or  iETHELBERHT  {A. 
866),  king  of  the  West-Saxons  and  Eentisb- 
men,  the  third  son  of  ^thdwulf,  bore  the 
title  of  king  in  853  (KEHstB,  Codex  D^l. 
p.  269),  and  probably  about  that  time  suc- 
ceeded his  eldest  brother,  v^thelstan,  as 
under-kin^  of  Kent ;  his  reign  over  that 
kingdom  is,  however,  spoken  of  sis  b^imiiig 
in       wh^  his  father  left  England  on  bis 
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I^grimaffo  (Assbb).  By  ^thelwulfs  will, 
2Bthelrea,  his  fourth,  or  third  siirriTinc^n, 
bhould  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  oiW es- 
aex  on  the  death  of  ^thelbald,  and  jGthel- 
berht  should  have  remained  king  of  Kent. 
This  arrangement  waa,  however,  set  aside, 
and  on  the  death  of  ^Ethelbald  in  860,  ^thel- 
herht  succeeded  to  the  'West-Saxon  kingship, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Kent  waa  again  united 
to  the  rest  of  southezp  Engloi^  [see  under 
E0B«Bi].  In  ^thelberiit's  days  the  Danes 
landed  m  Hampshire^  and  sacked  Winches- 
ter, but  were  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Hamp- 
diire  and  Wiltshire,  nobably  in  the  winter 
iof  861-5  another  band  of  pirates  from  Gaul 
took  up  quarters  in  Thanet,  and  the  Kentish- 
men  ofibrad  them  money  for  peace,  bat  while 
tiie  peace  lasted,  though  before  the  money 
was  pud,  they  suddenly  left  their  quarters 
and  ravaged  the  eastern  part  of  Kent,  ^thel- 
berht  died  in  866,  after  reigning  five  years 
oTer  Wessez,  and,  according  to  Asser,  ten 
years  over  Kent,  and  was  buried  by  his 
brother  ^thelbald  at  Sherborne.  He  is  said 
to  hare  been  a  peaceful,  amiable,  and  noble 
king  (Assbb). 

[An^o-SaxoDC3iron.,AaMr,bothinHoD.Hiat. 
Bnt.;  Kemble'a  Codex  IKpL  (Engl.  Hist.  Soc.)] 

W.  H. 

BmBLBtmaA  or  .STHELBUKH, 
B&IHT  {d.  676  f),  abbesa  of  Barking,  sister 
of  Erkenvald  [q.  v.]  or  Earconwald,  bishop 
of  London,  was  placed  by  her  brother  to  rale 
a  monastery  he  bnilt  at  Barldng  in  Gssex, 
and  showed  hanelf  worthy  of  his  confidence. 
Tb»  liMnidati<n  waa  for  men  as  well  as  women, 
1^  two  iexea  liTing  in  separate  parts  of  the 
bnildinM.  Daring  the  mstilenee  that  fol- 
lowed ttw  synod  of  Whitby  in  664,  ^thel- 
bnrh's  house  appears  to  have  suffered  severely. 
B«da  tails  some  stories  of  this  time  of  trouble 
at  Barking,  which  ha  took  from  a  written 
source ;  his  narrative  power  gives  them  tlieir 
only  value.  He  goes  on  to  describe  a  vision 
that  was  seen  at  the  death  of  the  abbeea,  a 
wip^'^o  that  was  worked  when  her  body  was 
brought  into  the  church,  and  her  appearance 
to  one  of  the  sisters.  She  is  said  to  have  died 
ia976(Fu)BBV(n).  The  chnrch  of  St.  EtheU 
bom  m  Bishop4r&te,  London,  is  said  to  be 
dedioated  to  her,  Initthis  appears  to  be  doubt- 
foL  Oapgrave  says  that  she,  as  well  as  her 
lirothCT,  waa  bom  at  Stallington  in  Lindsey, 
that  m  was  Uie  daughter  «  a  Ung  named 
QSk  that  abft  euiTerted  him  and  fled  from 
bis  house  to  avoid  marriage,  mad  that  when 
Imt  brother  made  her  abb^  of  Barking  he 
•ent  for  Hildelith  to  instruct  her  in  monaatie 
praetieea.        day  is  11  Oct. 

'  [BsidB  Hist.  Eed.  tv.  7-10;  Acta  SS.  Bol- 


land.  Oct.  v.  648  sq. ;  OapgPBTe'a  Nova  Legenda, 
139 ;  Ihigdalfl's  Honsatieoa.  L  436.]    W.  H. 

ETHELDREDA,  Saist  (630f-e79), 
queen  of  North  umbria  and  abbess  of  Ely,  was 
one  of  the  four  sainted  daugbteia,  apparently 
the  third,  of  Anna,  king  of  East  Anglia, '  vir 
optimns,atque  optimse  geoitor  sobolis  (B^a, 
.m»^.Ea!/.iu.l8).  Her  own  name,  the  female 
form  of  ^heldiyht — '  noble  troop  * — appears 
in  such  variations  as  .^hihelthryth,  .<£thel- 
dryth^JBtheldritha,  .^Ithryda,  Ethel- 
di7th,Edelbim!h(6AiKAB),andAudry.  The 
names  of  her  ssters  were  Sezbnrga  [q.  v.], 
wife  of  Erconbert,  king  of  Kent,  who  suc- 
ceeded her  as  abbess  of  Ely ;  Ethelbnrga 
('filia  naturalisQ,  abbees  of  Fkrmoutier ;  and 
Withbtuga  [q.  vj,  a  recluse  of  East  Dereham, 
Norfolk.  AccordinfftoThoma8ofEly,Ethel- 
dreda  was  bom  at  Exning,  near  Newmarket, 
on  the  borders  of  Suffolk  and  Cambridgeshire 
(Whahtof,  AtiffUa  Sacra,  i  697).  She  de- 
rired  to  devote  herself  to  a  life  of  religion, 
and  it  was  with  great  relnctance  that  two 
years  before  her  fSther  Anna's  death,  which 
took  place  in  664^e  became  at  a  very  rnrly 
age  tne  wife  of  Tonbert,  the  prince  ct  the 
Sonthem  Qyiru,  or  Sen  countrymen,  who 
occupied  South  GamlRidgeshire.  Frmn  her 
husband  she  received  as  her  Jointure  or 
'morning  gift*  the  whole  of  the  Isle  of  Ely. 
According  to  Bseda,  tiie  marriage  with  Ton- 
bert, as  well  as  her  subsequent  union  with 
Egfrid,  was  only  nominal  (BiRSA,  Stet.  Sccl. 
iv.  19).  Tonbert  died  in  666.  After  five 
years  of  widowhood,  spent  at  her  home  at 
£ly  in  religions  seclusion,  Etheldreda  was  in 
660  souffht  by  Oswy,  king  of  Northumbria, 
as  wife  lor  his  eldest  son  Egfrid,  then  a  boy 
of  fourteen.  It  was  an  alliance  which  on  poli- 
tical grounds  the  East-Anglian  princess  was 
not  free  to  refuse,  and  the  youthful  widow  was 
unwillingly  compelled  to  leave  her  relipous 
seclnsion  vat  the  Nnthnmbrian  court.  The 
morninffgift  she  received  from  Egfirid  was 
land  at  Hexham,  whidi  she  afterwards  gave 
to  Wilfrid  for  the  erection  of  the  minster  of 
St.  Andrew  (Bxor,  of  Hbxham,  §  S).  Ten 
vears  after  their  marriage  EgMd  succeeded 
his  father  as  king  of  Northumbria.  With  a 
natural  desire  for  the  wifely  companionship 
of  his  queen,  he  called  in  the  aid  of  Wilfrid, 
who  was  very  high  in  Etheldreda's  regard, 
to  induce  her  to  nilfll  her  duty  in  the  state 
of  life  to  which  God  had  called  her.  In  Wil- 
frid's eyes  this  wilful  rejection  of  all  wifely 
duties  appeared  a  token  of  superior  sanctity. 
The  promise  ot  land  and  money,  if  he  sue* 
ceeded  in  hie  embassage,  was  quite  ineffec- 
toal  to  move  him.  Etheldreda  had  chosen 
the  better  part,  from  which  he  dared  not 
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divert  Lor.  At  last,  after  two  years  of  fmit- 
lesB  negotiations,  tlie  wronged  husband's  con- 
sent was  extorted  that  htheldreda  should 
betake  herself  to  a  monastic  life.  The  mo- 
nastery she  chose  was  that  of  Coldingham, 
Berwickshire,  recently  founded  hy  her  aunt, 
St.Ebba  [q.v.],nearthe  headland  which,  with 
a  chEn^  of  the  initial  vowel,  perpetuates  her 
niune.  Here  she  received  the  veil  fromWil&id 
(B^A,  u.  8. ;  Fi<OB.  Wie.  anno  QT2 ;  Thou  as  of 
£!LT,apudWHABTON,i. 599).  Afterthelapse 
of  a  year  a  ftesh  attempt  on  the  part  of  Egfrid 
tocnforce  Ids  coiyugal  rights  prompted  Ethel- 
dreda's  sudden  flight  southwards.  Barely 
escaping  her  husband's  hands,  with  two  female 
companions  she  crossed  the  Humber^and  con- 
tinued her  journey  across  Lincolnshire  till 
she  reached  the  marshy  fastness  of  Ely.  Ac- 
cordinff  to  a  lat  er  story ,  Etheldreda's  flight  was 
aided  oy  miraculous  events,  some  of  which 
are  r^resented  in  the  carvings  of  the  lantern 
of  the  minster  of  Trbieh  she  was  the  foun- 
dress. The  then  almost  inaccessihle  island 
having  been  attained,  Etheldreda  felt  herself 
free  to  accompli^  herlong-cherished  desire  in 
the  foundation  of  a  monastic  house,  a.d.  673, 
This,  according  to  Thomas  of  Ely,  though 
Bteda  is  silent  on  the  point,  was  formed  after 
the  model  of  Coldingham  and  Whitby  for 
religious  persons  of  lK>th  sexes.  The  place 
chosen,  the  same  authority  informs  us,  was 
the  site  of  a  church — the  only  one  on  the 
whole  isle — which  an  untrustworthy  Ely  le- 
gend ascribed  toSt.  Augustine,  and  which  had 
been  recently  destroyed  by  Penda  of  Mercio. 
This  church  and  monastery  Etheldreda  sup- 
ported by  the  material  aid  of  her  cousin, 
King  Aldulf  [q.  v^ ,  and  the  spiritual  counsel 
of  her  difiplam,  Huno,  rebuilt  from  the  foun- 
dations, and  endowed  with  the  isle.  Her  old 
religious  director,  Wilfrid,  established  her  as 
abbess  of  the  new  monastery,  for  which,  on 
his  next  visit  to  Rome,  he  secured  privileges 
and  immunities  from  Pope  Benedict  II.  Be- 
fore his  retumjhowever,  with  these  marks  of 
papal  favour,  Etheldreda  had  departed  this 
life,  23  June  a.d.  679,  being  succeeded  as  ab- 
bess by  her  elder  sister,  Sexburga,  ex-queen 
of  Kent,  who  had  previously  token  the  veil 
in  the  monastery  of  Ely.  Bteda  relates  some 
particulars  of  Etheldreda's  asceticism,  which 
was  of  the  strictest  kind,  together  with  details 
of  her  last  illness,  which  he  had  learnt  from 
herphysician,Cynifrid.  During  the  six  years 
tiiat  she  was  abbess  she  never  wore  linen,  but 
only  wool.  She  seldom  indulged  in  a  warm 
batn,  except  on  the  eves  of  the  three  great 
festivals,  and  on  those  occasions  she  was  the 
last  to  take  the  bath,  the  whole  body  of  nuns 
having  been  previously  washed  either  by  her 
own  mmda  or  those  of  her  attendants.  She 


seldom  ate  more  than  once  in  the  day,  except 
on  the  greater  solemnities,  or  under  some 
grave  necessity ;  and  it  was  her  con.itant  rule, 
unless  sickness  hindered,  to  remain  in  church 
at  prayer  from  the^  matin  service,  said  soon 
aftermidnightiuntilsunrise.  Herdeathwas 
caused  by  one  of  the  recurring  pesUlenees, 
which  Bceda  tells  us  Etheldreda  predicted, 
and  indicated  the  exact  number  of  those  who 
were  to  die  of  it  in  her  society.  One  of  the 
symptoms  of  her  last  illness  was  a  large  bubo, 
or  swelling  below  the  jaw.  When  Cynifrid 
came  to  knee  it,  recalling  her  early  life  as 
an  East-Anglian  princess,  she  expressed  her 
satisfaction  at  thenature  of  her  malady,  which 
she  regarded  as  a  penance  sent  by  divine 
mercy  to  atone  for  ner  youthful  vanity  in 
dresB.  *  Once,'  she  said,  *  I  used  to  wear  vain 
necklaces  round  my  neck,  and  now,  instead 
of  gold  and  pearls,  Ood  in  his  goodnesB  has 
weighed  it  down  with  this  red  biuning  swell- 
ing. She  was  buried  at  Ely  1^  asr  own 
desire  in  a  coffin  of  wood.  In  696  her  sister 
and  successor,  Sexburga,  determined  to  trans- 
late Etheldreda's  corpse  and  enshrine  it  in  a 
coffin  of  stone  as  a  more  worthy  receptacle. 
After  a  long  and  vain  search  a  suitable  coffin 
was  found,  fitting  her  remains  as  accurately 
as  if  it  had  been  made  for  them,  at  Grantches- 
ter,  near  Cambridge.  To  this  coffin  Ethel- 
dreda's remains — which  Bicda  relates,  on  Cy* 
nifrid's  authority,  were  found  undecaycd, 
even  retaining  the  mark  of  the  incision  he 
had  made  on  her  neck — were  transferred  with 
great  pomp,  and  became  the  means  of  many 
miraculous  cures.  The  present  cathedral  at 
Ely  was  subsequently  erected  over  her  tomb. 
Wiiat  Dr.  Brignt  jiutlj^tennB  '  her  unhealthy 
aversion  for  \radaed  life  as  such,'  seenred  for 
Etheldreda  a  very  high  place  in  the  annals  of 
hagiology.  Brada  himself  composed  a  long 
hymn  in  elegiac  metre  in  laudation  irf  her 
eminent  virtues : 

Nostra  quoqae  ogregia  jam  tempora  virgo  hcavit : 
JGdiltbryda  nltet  nostra  quoqas  egregia. 

{HUt.  Bed.  iy.  20.) 

'  Etheldreda  Virgo'  is  recorded  in  the  Roman 
calendar  on  23  June.  The  translation  of  her 
body  is  observed  on  17  Oct.,  which  is  popu- 
larly kept  as  St.  Etheldreda's,  or  by  vulgar 
contraction,  St.  Awdry's  day.  It  deserves 
notice  that  the  fiuniliar  word  '  tawdry,*  to 
characterise  cheap  finoy,  has  its  origm  in 
the  showy  floods,  eBpedally  laoe,  sold  at  St. 
Awdry's  air. 

Etheldreda's  steward.  Wine,  Owin,  or 
Ovinus,  who  accompanied  Etheldreda  in  660 
from  E^t  Anglia  to  Yorkshire,  on  her  mar- 
riage to  Egfrid,  sharing  his  mistress's  re- 
ligious devoti<m,  became  a  monk  under  St, 
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Chad  at  Laatindiain,  and  followed  him  to 
Lichfield.  The  base  of  hu  monumental  pil- 
lar, bearing  an  inscription  recording  his  name, 
is  preson-ed  in  the  south  aisle  of  Ely 
Cathedral. 

[Bsda  Hist  Eca1.iT.3,I9,20 ;  lliomasEliuu. 
•p.  Wharton,  AngliA  Sun,  i.  691  sq. ;  W.  Holm., 
Gesta  Pontiff,  pp.  322-3 ;  Bright*!  Early  EogL 
Church  Hist.  pp.  161,  230,  236,  261.]   £.  T.* 

ETHELFLEDA,  ASmELFLMD,  or 
■ffiLFT.KT)  (d.  918  f),  the  *  lady  of  the  Mei^ 
cian^/  the  eldest  daughter  of  King  j^lfred 
and  Ealhswith,  was  given  in  marriage  by  her 
father  to  jEthelred,  the  ealdormau  of  the 
Mercians,  in  or  before  880  (Keuble,  Codej; 
Dipl.  p.  311).  Her  marriage  is  poUtically 
important,  for  it  led  to  the  Completion  of 
the  union  of  Mercia  with  Wessex  under  the 
'West-Saxon  lungs,  and  should  be  compared 
with  the  marriage  of  her  aunt  ^thelswith, 
the  daughter  of  ^thelwulf,  to  Burlired,  the 
king  of  the  Mercians.  With  Burhred's  de- 
parture from  England  the  lilercian  hingshi^ 
virtually  ended,  for  his  successor,  Ceohvull, 
was  a  mere  phantom  liing  set  up  by  tlio 
Banes.  As  soon  as  .Alfred  liad  woo  western 
Mercia  he jgave  it,  along  with  his  daughter's 
hand, to  jEthelred,  amemberof  the  old  Mer^ 
cian  royal  house,  intending  to  rule  it  tlirough 
his  son-in-law  as  eoldorman,  as  ^thclwulf 
had  probably  ruled  it  to  some  extent  through 
liis  son-in-law  Burhred  as  under-king.  After 
ber  brother  Eodward  had  come  to  the  throne, 
^thelflasd  and  her  husband,  for  the  two 
seem  to  have  acted  with  e^ual  authority 
(t(.  1081),  stren^hencd  Mercia  against  the 
Danes  by  fortifying  and  colonising  Chester 
in  907 ;  this  step  put  them  in  command  of 
the  lower  Dee,  and  enabled  them  to  hinder 
the  Danes  and  the  Northmen  of  Ireland  from 
passingfrom  North  Wales  into  the  Danelaw. 
When  the  Danes  broke  the  peace  in  910,  it 
is  probable  that  ^thelred  was  ill ;  his  wife, 
however,  seems  to  hare  led  the  Mercians 
either  in  that  year,  which  was  marked  by 
Eadward's  victory  at  Tettenhall,  or  in  the 
nextyear,  when  tho  English  were  victorious 
at  Wodenfield,  to  have  joined  in  routing  a 
combined  force  of  Danes  and  Norwegians, 
and  to  have  pursued  the  enemy  into  the 
forests  of  the  Welsh  border(/rj«A/V(T^rmmM. 
About  the  same  time  possibly  she  made  al- 
liance with  the  Scots  of  Ireland  and  with 
the  Welsh  against  the  pagans,  and  built  a 
stronghold  at  'Bremesbyrig' (?  A.-S.  Chron. 
Canterbury;  'Brunesbury,' Henry  opHfnt- 
inqdon).  During  the  illness  of  ^Ethelred 
it  is  said  that  Chester  was  attacked  by  the 
Northmen.  Hingamund,  or  Ingwar,  a  chief 
of  the  Norwegians  (Lochlann^,  had  come 


over  from  Ireland  and  ravaged  Anglesea  in 
902  (Ann,  Oiffl&reiMes,  siu  an.  he 
had  uterwaids  been  defeated  by  the  Welsh, 

prayed  j^thelfleed  to  allow  him  and  his  people 
to  settle  in  her  dominions,  and  obtainea  leave 
to  settle  near  Chester.  After  a  while  he  and 
his  men  coveted  the  wealth  of  the  new  colony, 
and  prepared  to  attack  it.  The  '  king'  and 
'  queen,  as  the  Irish  called  the  ealdorman 
and  his  wife,  bade  their  men  defend  the  town, 
and  they  did  so  with  courage  and  success. 
Moreover,  j^itbelflied  won  the  Irish  Danes 
(Gaidhil)  to  her  side  against  the  pagan  Nor- 
wegians, sending  to  them  to  remind  them 
that  she  and  the  ealdorman  had  treated  their 
soldiers  and  clerks  with  honour.  This  de- 
cided their  succesflf  and  the  sie^  was  raised 
{Iriah  Dvffmmtt.  It  seems  unposuble  to 
speak  certainly  as  to  the  date  of  these  trans- 
actions ;  they  are  given  in  this  place  because 
they  are  said  in  the  Irish  stoiy  from  which 
they  come  to  have  happened  during  the  last 
illness  of  ^thelred.  It  seems  possiole,  how- 
ever, that  this  siege  of  Chester  has  nothing 
to  do  with  ^'Ethelnced's  life,  and  that  it  should 
come  in  the  latter  part  of  Eadward's  reign). 
vEthelflsed  lost  her  husband,  who  had  for 
a  long  time  been  incapacitated  by  sickness, 
either  in  911  or  913  (a.-S.  Chron.,  Canter- 
bury, Worcester,  and  Abingdon  versions ; 
FlobenCE  ;  .(Ethelweard)  ;  she  was  left  with 
one  daughter,  after  whoso  birth  it  is  said  that 
she  declmed  incurriiw  the  risk  of  again  be- 
coming a  mother,  decUring  that  the  minging 
forth  of  children  did  not  become  a  kmg% 
daughter  (Oetta  Hegum,  sec.  125).  She  and 
her  husband  brought  up  their  nephew  ^thel- 
stan  at  their  court.  After  jEthelred's  death 
she  continued  to  rule  Mercia,  with  the  title 
of  the '  Lady  of  the  Mercians,'  but  the  king 
joined  XiOndon  and  Oxford,  with  the  lands 
pertaining  to  them,  to  Wessex.  ^thelflasd 
now  set  herself  to  secure  Mercia  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Danes  and  Northmen  by  build- 
ing fortresses  which  would  hinder  them  from 
entering  the  country  from  North  Wales,  where 
they  found  allies,  or  by  the  principal  roads 
that  led  into  central  England.  First,  in  912, 
she  set  about  the  defence  of  the  middle  course 
of  the  Severn,  leading  her  people  to  Scai^te 
in  May,  and  there  building  ^the  word '  getim- 
brede 'signifies  more  than  raising  earthworics) 
a  fortress ;  and  in  tho  same  year  she  built 
another  at  Bridgnorth,  close  by  which  place 
the  \'illaffe  of  Danesford  still  testifies  to  tho 
cause  of  her  work.  The  next  year  she  raised 
two  fortresses  on  Watling  Street,  the  road 
that  formed  the  boundary  between  England 
and  t  Ite  Danelaw,  the  one  at  Tamwort  h,  where 
the  road  bifurcates,  one  branch  leading  to 
Wroxeter  and  the  other  to  Chester,  and 
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'before  Lammas*  tlie  other  at  Stafford,  the 
stone  ford  by  which  the  Chester  road  crossed 
the  little  river  Sow  (Caag.  ^England,  p.  201). 
It  is  evideut  that  she  had  pleutv  of  troubla 
wiUi  the  Welsh,  for  in  914  she  fortified  Ed- 
disbuxy,  immediately  to  the  eoutii  <tf  the 
Weaver,  and '  after  harvest  *  g^narded  central 
Mercia,  barring  invaders  firom  the  Fosse  way 
by  planting  a  garrison  at  Warwick,  where 
she  built  a  'burn/  still  commemorated  by  the 
laive  earthwork  between  the  present  town 
and  the  Avon  (ti.  202).  She  neit  built  Cher- 
bury  and  Warbury,  and  then  fortified  Run- 
corn on  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey.  In  916 
she  inflicted  a  severe  blow  on  the  Welsh  of 
Gwent;  her  army  stormed  Brecknock,  and 
took  the  kin^s  wife  and  thirty-four  others  pri- 
soners. This  victory  probably  put  an  end  to 
the  troubles  on  the  western  border  of  Mercia, 
for  the  'lady'  now  turned  on  the  Danish 
confederacy  of  the  Five  Boroughs  and  laid 
siege  to  Derby,  where  the  Idiur  of  Gwent  is 
said  to  have  taken  shelter.  The  town  was 
taken  hv  storm^  and  four  of  .^Ithelflad's  thegns 
were  slain  within  the  gates,  which  caused 
her  great  sorrow;  the  conquest  of  the  town 
brought  with  it  the  dominion  of  all  the  dis- 
trict pertaining  to  it.  Early  next  year, 
probably  918,  Leicester  was  surrendered  to 
her,  ana  a  large  part  of  the  Danes  diere  be- 
came subject  to  her.  The  Danes  of  York  also 
made  peace  with  her,  and  bound  themselves 
by  oath  to  obey  her.  Shortly  afler  this  she 
died  at  her  palace  at  Tamworth  on  12  June, 
in  the  ei^ta  year  of  her  sole  rule,  and  was 
buried  at  St.  Peter's  at  Qloucester.  She  was 
wise,  just|  and  ligbteous,  and  wsB^ed  in  the 
ways  of  her  fafihsc.  ^  After  her  death  Ead- 
ward  took  the  Mercian  ealdormansbip  into 
his  own  hand,  and  carried  away  her  daughter 
.^Ufwyn  into  Weasex.  In  one  (the  Winches- 
ter)TBrsionoftbe  chronicle  ^thelflted's  death 
is  given  under  922 ;  this  date,  liiough  some- 
times adopted  {Conquett  <ifBngland,  p.  191), 
can  scarcely  be  correct,  for  the  Worcester 
chronicler  assigns  it  to  918,iEthelweard,  the 
*  Cambrian  Annals,' and  the'  Annals  of  Ulster' 
to  that  year  or  the  year  before,  and  Florencft 
to  919  ;  and  as  it  is  certain  that  ^thelred 
died  either  in  911  or  912,  and  that  his  widow 
died  in  the  eighth  year  of  her  sole  govern- 
ment, it  is  impoeuble  that  the  date  of  herdeath 
should  be  than  919,  while  the  balance 
of  authorities  inclines  deddedly  to  918. 

[Anglo-Saxon  Chion.,  Mpedollj  the  ICwdan 
Annals  inserted  in  Gotb  Tibo'.  A  vL.  and  the 
WoreesterTersioD;  Florence  itf'Woreast«r(EngjL 
Hi8t.8o<!.);  WiUiamafMalmeebniy.GestaBegum 
(fingLHist  Soc);  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  jE^el- 
wwd,  Annales  Cambrensee,  Hon.  Hist.  Brit.; 
XhreeFragmeotigf  Irish  History  Igr  Dnbbaltach 


HacFiTbisigb,  ed.  ODonovsn  (Iriah  Arcbeol.  and 
Celtic  Soc) ;  lAppenbeig's  Anslo-Saxon  .Kings, 
ii.  85-96;  Green  sOonqneat  of  £nglud«  pp.  191, 

196-207.]    W.-B.. 

ETHELFRID,  -^ETHELFRTTa  ox 
AEDHiFBID  id.  617),  king  of  the  North- 
umbrians, called  Fleaaurs  (NBETHltm,  c.  6S), 
the  son  of  ^thelric  of  Bemicia,  who  con- 
quered Deira  iA.-S.  Chron.,  FlOEEircB,  sub 
an.  688),  raigned  over  both  the  North- 
umbrian peoples,  succeeded  his  father  in  593. 
He  wast^  the  British  more  than  any  Eng- 
lish king  that  had  been  before  him,  either 
driving  them  out  and  putting  English  settlers 
in  their  place,  or  subduing  uiem  and  making 
them  tributai7  (B^a,  mst  Eccl.  i.  34).  The 
first  of  his  wars  of  which  there  is  any*  record 
was  against  an  invader.  The  Scots  of  Dal- 
liada,  whose  kingdom  lay  to  the  east  of  the 
Dnunalban  ranse.  and  extraded  as  &i  north 
as  the  mouth  of  Loch  Leven,  had  now  risen 
to  considerable  power  under  tneir  king,  Aidan 
[a.  T.],  and  had  driven  the  English  out  of 
the  debatable  district  called  Manann  to  the 
south  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  In  608  Aidan 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  great  host  of  Scots, 
Britons,  and  Irish  into  Liddesdale,  on  the 
border  between  Bemicia  and  Strathclyde. 
jEthelMth  met  the  invaders  at  a  place  csJled 
DeegsBstane,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed 
them,thoughbi8  brother  Theobald,al80  called 
Eanfraith  (Tighebnao,  sub  an.  600),  was 
slain,  and  the  part  of  the  an^  under  his 
leadership  was  overthrown.  ThB  EnffU^ 
victory  was  dedsive,  for  Bteda  says  that  from 
that  time  on  to  his  own  day  (731)  no  king 
of  Scots  dared  to  enter  Britam  to  give  battle 
to  the  English.  Dsegsastane  is  most  pro- 
bably Dawstone  in  Liddesdale,  where  certain 
standing  stones  on  Nine  Stone  Rig  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  and  a  huge  cairn  may  be 
taken  as  marking  the  site  of  the  battle,  while 
there  are  also  strong  earthworks  not  far  off 
(SsBifB,  Celtic  Scotland,  p.  162).  It  is  pos- 
sible that  up  to  this  time  jBthelfrith  bad 
been  fully  engaged  in  the  northern  part  of 
his  dominions,  and  had  had  little  leisure  to 
assert  his  power  in  Deira,  and  that  this  vie- 
to  it  enaUed  him  to  bring  the  kiiu[dom  his 
father  had  taken  from  the  sons  of  ^lle  into 
immediate  dependence  upon  himself;  for  it 
is  said  (NBNinv^  c.  60)  that  he  reigned 
twelve  years  in  Berneich  (Bemicift)  ana  an- 
other twelve  in  Deur  (Deira).  In  613  he 
extended  his  kingdom  to  the  weetesn  sea,  uid 
marched  on  Chester  with  a  lai^  force.  Th9 
Welsh  gave  him  battle,  and  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  Before  the  battle  b^an 
i£thel£rith  saw  the  monks  of  Bangor  Yecoed, 
where  there  was  a  vast  monastic  settl^ement 
containingorer  two  thonundbcetluen,  atai^ 
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ing  eome  little  wa^  off  engaged  in  ^^jer  for 
the  suocet^  of  their  countrymen.  When  he 
waa  told  die  reaaon  of  their  oonung,  he  said : 
'  If  tJiej  pra;  to  (heir  God  against  us  they 
an  our  enemiee,  even  though  they  do  not 
l>ear  arms,  because  th^  fight  agunst  ua  with 
their  curses/  and  he  Mde  lua  men  fall  oa 
them  first.  It  ia  sud  that  about  twelve  hun- 
dred of  them  were  slain,  and  their  slaughter 
was  held  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  propnecv 
uttered  by  Augustine  when  the  abbot  Pinotn 
fuid  hia  monks  refused  to  assent  to  bis  de- 
mands. Two  Welsh  kmgs  fell  in  this  battle 
(BiEDA,  i.  2 ;  TiGBBRNAC,  sub  8n.  613). 
j^thelfrith  was  a  heathen.  He  married  Bebbe, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Bamborough^  the 
residenOQ  of  the  Bemician  kings,  is  said  to 
have  taken  its  name,  and  Acba,  the  sister  of 
Efldwine  [q.  v.],  bv  whom  he  had  seven  sons 
and  a  daugnter,  Ebbe  or  .^Ebbe,  founder  and. 
abbess  of  Coldingham.  Three  of  hia  sons, 
flan&ith,  Oswald,  and  Oswiu,  became  kings. 
JBtheUrith  persecuted  Eadwioe,  the  repre- 
sentative 01  the  royal  house  of  Deira,  and 
tried  to  ijersuade  Bsedwald,  king  of  East 
Anglia,  with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge,  to 
give  him  up.  Rtedwald  refused,  and  marched 
against  him  in  G17  before  )ie  had  collected  the 
'Vniole  etrencth  of  his  kingdom,  i^thelfrith 
met  Rttdwald's  army  by  the  river  Idle,  on  the 
Mercian  border,  and  was  defeated  and  slain. 
He  reigned  twenty-four  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Eadwine. 

JBteda  Bint.  Ecdes.  i.  c.  34,  li.  c  2, 12  (Engl. 
Dist.  Soc.);  Anglo-Saxon  OhRm.,  snb  ann.  603, 
617;  Florenc*  of  Worcester,  i.ll,  268;  KeDiiius, 
«.  63  (Eo^\.  'Rut.  8oc.);  Ann,  Tighemac,  ed. 
O'Conor,  h.  182;  Ann.  CambrenBes,  Men.  Hist. 
Brit.  p.  832;  Skene's  Celtic  Scotland,  i.  160; 
Green's  MaKng  of  England,  pp.  168,  232,  249- 
3fil/)  W.  H. 

ETHELGAB^  .ffiTHELGAH,  or  AL- 
QAR  (d.  990),  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  a  monk  of  Glastonbury,  where  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  Dunstan  and  ^thel- 
wold,  afterwards  bishop  of  "Winchester,  and 
formed  part  of  the  neFw  congregation  that 
j¥)thelwold  gathered  round  him  at  Abing^ 
don.  'When,  in  964,  ^tfaelwold  turned  the 
secular  clergyout  of  Newminster  (Hyde 
Abbey),  near  Winchester,  end  put  mcmlu  in 
their  place,  he  sdected  .£thelgsr  to  be  abbot 
of  t^e  bouse.  Ethelgar  must  therefore  be 
reckoned  as  (me  of  the  purty  that  introduced 
the  strict  observanoe  of  the  Benedictine  nde 
into  En^and,  thou^  he  did  not  adopt  the 
Tiolent  policy  of  his  ma«ter  iEthelwold.  He 
enlarged  his  monastery,  and  was  forced  by 
the  jealous  feeling  of  the  bishop  and  chapter 
towards  the  newer  foundation  to  purchase 
laud  fat  the  puipote  at  a  manca  of  gold  for 


each  foot  (  Gesta  Pontiff,  p.  173).  On  2  May 
980  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Selsey,  th^ 
South-Saxon  see,  and  did  not  dispossess  the 
canons  of  his  chiuch.  HesucceededOiuiBtan 
as  archbishop  of  Gsnterbury  about  the  middle 
of  98^  and  went  to  Rome  for  his  paU  either 
in  that  or  the  next  year,  visiting  the  abbey  of 
St.  B«tin,  Dear  St.  Oin«,  both  on  his  out- 
ward journey  and  on  his  return.  His  gifts 
to  this  monastery  were  so  large  that  the 
abbot  spoke  of  him  as  its  patron,  and  declared 
that  its  restoration  was  due  to  his  munifi- 
cence. He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
learning  and  generosity.  He  died  on  13  FeU 
960,  after  a  pontificate  of  one  year  and  three 
months  (Sttjbbs). 

[Anglo-Saxon  Chron.,  sub  aan,  980,  9SS| 
Flonnce  of  Worcester,  i,  U6,  148  (Engl.  Hist. 
Soc.);  William  of  Malmcebory,  Geeta  Begum, 
i.  314  (End.  Hist.  Soc.),  GestaFontiScum,pp.  33, 
173,  205  (ItotU  Ser.) ;  Stnbbs's  Uemorials  of  St. 
Duoftan,  pp.  383-0;  Chron.  de  Abingdon,  ii. 
261  (Rolls  Ser.);  Liber  de  Hyde,  p.  182  (Rolls 
Ser.);  Kemble'a  Codex  Dipl.  pp-  526-665,  passim; 
Hoik's  Archbishops  «f  Canterbury,  i.  427 

ETHELGIVA  {fi.  966),  wife  of  King 
Eadwig.    [See  .^UKIIOT.] 

ETHELHABD,  JBTHELHEABD, 
ABELARD,  or  EDELRED  {d.  806),  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  a  Mercian  either  by 
birth  or  at  least  in  feeling,  wasabbot  of '  Hlud* 
(SiHGON  or  DuRHAH,  p.  667)^  either  Lydd  in 
Kent,  or  more  probably  Louth  in  Lincolnshire. 
William  of  Malmesbary's  assertion  t^t  he 
was  abbot  of  MalmesDuiy  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Winchester  cannot  be  correct  for 
chronolo^cal  reasons  (BoeUsiaatical  JDoeu- 
meni*,iii.  468).  He  was  elected  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Jaen- 
berht  in  791,  but  was  not  consecrated  until 
21  July  703  (Flobbscb,  i.  63).  This  delay 
was  evidently  the  result  of  the  dislike  with 
which  the  Kentishmen  regarded  the  Mercian 
domination.  Ofiti,kingof Mercia,whowa8en- 
deavonnngto  strengthen  his  poweroverthem, 
had  diminished  the  dignity  of  Canterbury  by 
persuading  Fope  Hocuian  to  erect  Mercian 
Lichfield  into  a  third  metropolitan  see,  which 
was  held  1^  Hj^bezht,  and  he  now  hoped, 
by  procuring  the  election  of  one  of  his  own 
party  to  Canterbury,  to  secure  the  success  of 
this  arrangement,  and  to  increase  his  power 
over  Kent  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
archbishop.  The  clergy  and  nobles  of  Kent 
hated  the  Mercian  rule,  and  their  hatred  tras 
no  doubt  intensified  by  the  injury  OfiTa  had 
done  their  church.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  they  did  all  they  could  to  hmder  ^thel- 
heaxd  from  receiving  consecration  from  the 
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MoTciah  archbishop  of  Lichfield.  After  his 
conaecration,  which  was  doubtlcM  performed 
by  Hjffberhtf  ^thelheard  received  a  letter 
from  Alcuin  [5.  v.],  who  conatantly  corre- 
sponded with  Sua,  eshxating  him  to  a  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties  (Mtmummta  AUui- 
niana,  p.  202).  He  «as  tn  favour  ^i'tth  OfTa, 
forthe  Vrankiidi  king  Charles  (Cfaarleiuagne) 
Tequested  him  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
king  on  behalf  of  cettun  English  exiles ;  and 
his  consecrotion  seemed  to  have  secured  the 
success  of  Offa's  volicj,  for  at  the  council  of 
Cloveaho  in  794  liis  name  was  appended  to 
a  charter  below  that  of  Hygberht,  liis  senior 
in  office  {Eccles.  Docutrtfiit^t,  iii.  484,  485). 
In  796,  however,  Eadberht  Pncn  [q.  v.]  made 
an  insurrection  iu  Kent,  and  llie  same  year 
Offa  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sonEcg- 
frith,  who  in  December  was  succeeded  by 
Genwulf.  .^thelheard,  asastrongpartisanof 
Mercia,  was  in  considerable  danger  in  Kent, 
and  Alcuin  wrote  to  him  beseeching  him  not 
to  desert  his  church.  Nerertheleas,  in  707 
he  was  a  fugitive  at  the  Mercian  court,  and 
Alcuin  wrote  to  the  Kentishmen  urging  tliem 
to  receive  him  bacli  (ib.  p.  509).  With  the 
death  of  Ofla  the  importance  of  the  Mercian 
archbishopric  decayed.  Now  tliat  the  Arcli- 
biahop  of  Canterbury  was  a  strong  adherent 
of  the  Mercian  king,  there  was  no  longer  any 
reason  for  keeping  up  the  schism  in  his  pro- 
vince, and  it  seemed  better  policy  to  Btrengtuen 
and  make  use  of  the  vast  influence  attached 
to  his  office.  Mercian  bishops  began  to  pro- 
fess obedience  to  Canterbury,  and  JEthelheard 
wrote  to  Leo  III  to  obtam  the  restoration 
oftheTiffhtsofbi8see(t&.pp.606,623).  Gen- 
vuUin  798,  the  year  of  Eadberht  s  defeat  and 
capture,  wrote  to  Leo  to  consult  him  as  to  the 
termination  of  tho  schism.  Leoiuhisanswer 
declared  the  primacy  of  Canterbury  (li.  p.  524). 
On  thesuppressionoftherevolt.'Etlielheard  re- 
turned to  Canterbury,  and  shortly  afterwards 
received  a  letter  firom  Alcuin  congratulating 
him  on  his  return,  and  recommending  him 
to  do  penance  for  having  deserted  his  church, 
to  consult  Eonbold  [see  Eabbald  II],  arch- 
bishop of  York,  as  to  the  restoration  of  unity 
in  his  province,  and  so  to  arrange  matters 
that,  wnile  regaining  the  right  of  ordaining 
bishops  throughout  it,  he  should  yet  leave 
Hygberht  the  pall  he  had  received  from  Rome. 
The  next  year^thelheord  presided  at  a  coun- 
cil at  Celchyth(Oielsea).  In  spite,  however, 
of  the  pope  8  dKlaration,  he  was  not  yet  in- 
vested with  primatial  dignity,  for,  at  a  coun- 
cil held  shortly  afterwaius  at  Tamworth,  his 
name  was  still  written  after  that  of  Hyg- 
berht (Kehble,  Codex  Dipl.  1020).  In  ac- 
cordance with  Alcuin's  advice  he  took  coun- 
sel with  Eanbald,  and  determined  to  go  to 


Rome  to  lay  his  case  before  the  popd.  He  left 
England  iu  801  (A.-S.  Chron.  sub  an.  799), 
andjoumeyed  in  company  with  two  bishops 
and  two  thegns.  Alcuin  tookalit|elylntere8t 
iu  hisjoumey,  sent  a  servant  with  a  hotse 
and  his  own  saddle  to  meet  him  at  St.  Jossc* 
sur-Mer  ot  St.  Judoc's^a  cell  he  had  at 
QuentaVlc,  or  Etoples  in  Pouthien,  and  wrott 
to  the  Emperor  CHiarlea  on  his  behalf.  The 
archbishop  was  honourably  received  by  Leo, 
who  on  18  Jan.  802  gave  him  a  letter  con- 
firming all  the  ancient  rights  of  his  see 
(JSccles.  Documents,  iii.  636),  and  when  he 
had  left  Rome  wrote  to  Cenwulf  praising  his 
high  character  aud  ability,  and  the  holiness 
of  his  life  and  conversation,  and  informing 
the  king  tliat  he  had  restored  the  rights  of 
the  see,  which  had,  it  appears,  suffered  in 
property  as  well  as  di^^ity,  and  bad  ^ven 
the  archbishop  authonty  to  excommunicate 
trttn6gressor8(£(.p.638).  Alcuin a^un wrote 
to  .i-Kthclheard,  congratulating  him  on  his 
success  and  his  safe  return,  and  praying  him 
to  be  firm  and  active.  In  a  councu  held  at 
Clovesho  in  October  803  the  rights  of  Can- 
terbury were  nclinowk'dged,  and  the  metro- 
politan dignity  was  taken  away  from  Lich- 
iield.  A  reconl  of  another  act  of  this  council, 
dated  two  days  later,  is  attested  by  Hygberht, 
an  abbot  of  the  diocese  of  Lichfield.  It  may 
therefore  be  assumed  either  that  Hygberht 
voluntarily  divested  himself  of  his  dignity, 
or  that  ^thelheard,  in  spite  of  Alciuivs  ad- 
vice, followed  up  his  victory  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  his  ri\-al.  .'Ethelheard  s  last  public 
act  is  dated  806 ;  he  died  on  13  May  of  that 

J ear,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  St-, 
ohn  the  Baptist  in  Ids  cathednl  church 
(Gbkvasb).  liis  coins,  of  which  eight  types 
are  extant,  are  rare ;  some  of  them  are  in- 
Bcribed  '.^Milheard  Pont.'  instead  of  'Ar.,' 
and  it  bos  been  su^^ested  that  they:belong 
to  the  period  between  his  election  aud  con- 
secration (Kehiox;  EecUakutkal  Docu- 
ments). 

[Anglo-Saxon  Chron.,  sub  ann.  791,  709; 
Florence  of  Worcester,  1. 62-4  (Engl.  Hist.  Soc.U 
Stmcon  of  Darh«in. p.  6e7,Mon. Iliet. Brit. ;  Wil- 
linm  of  Malnicsbury,  Geeta  Pontiflcusi,  pp.  67- 
S9,  160.  389  (Soils  Ser^ :  Haddon  and  Stobbs's 
Councils  and  Eccles.  DocumcDts,  iii.  467-553, 
contains  nil  the  more  important  documents 
^tbelhi'ard'8  urchiepiscopnte,  'irith  references  to 
Xembls's  Codpx  Dipl.,  and  with  the  correspond- 
enee  between  him  and  Alcuin,  whidi  will  be 
found  along  vith  other  notices  of  ^thelhtHird 
in  the  Monumcnta  Alcuin.,  «d.  Jaffi ;  «ea  also 
tbe  MoDumeuta  Carolina,  p.  363;  Diet,  of  Chrit- 
tiaii  Biog.,  art. '  Ethdbara,'  Bishim  Stubbs; 
Anglia  Sacra,  i.  53 ;  Getvase,  ool.  1642,  Twyiden 
Hook's  Archbishops,  i.  254;  Hairkins's  Silnr 
Coins,  ed.  Eenyon,  p.  103.]  W.  H.  . 
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EIBSLSiMR,  SLMBB,  ot 
id.  1137),  also  called  Ubblewut,  uoetio 
wiiier,  wa«  made  jwior  of  Christ  C^urob, 
Canterbury,  in  1138,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
a  man  of  great  piety  and  simplioity.  Ilia 
simplicity  Ted  him  to  take  the  part  of  Arch- 
bishop William  of  Corbeuil  in  a  dispute  he 
had  with  the  conrent  in  1136  aboat  the 
dmreh  of  St.  Martio  at  Dover  (Gkbtasb, 
1 98).  He  died  11  May  1137.  The  name 
Elmer  is  eridentlv  «  eovniption  of  the  (dd 
English  name  ^tlielmnr.  Xelandsaw  two 
wma  by  him,  abookirf  homiliaaadn  tiea* 
ttse,  'D«  exereittis  apiritualis  vitaB.'  The 
repwt  on  the  Cottonien  Library  has  amler 
OthoA.xU.'<4!)lmeri  monachieecdeeiieChrUti 
Gantuariensis  eptstoUe,  in  *juibtu  tractat  de 
munditw cordis, . . .  et  querimonia  de  absen- 
tia metua  Dei.  Liber  asoeticua  et  Tore  pins; ' 
100  f.  This  minnscript  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1 761 ;  the  few  charred 
fra^ents  that  remain  form  the  seventh  por- 
tion of  a  volume,  marked  as  above,  which 
b^ins  witli  some  fragments  of  a  manuscript 
of  Asser,  the  only  contents  noticed  in  the 
Museum  cutah^e.  Another  copy  is  in  the 
libraty  of  Trioity  College,  Cambridge,  Uale 
MS.  0. 10,16  (Wbisht).  The  titles  of  other 
woihs  are  given  by  Bale. 

[demise  of  Cant.  i.  93,  ino,  286;  AagYm 
Saera,  i.  1S7  ;  Bal(«,  Scriptt.  Brit.  Cat.  cent.  ii. 
c.  73  i  Pita,  De  Anglin  Scriptt.  p.  301 ;  Wright's 
Biogr.Litii.  104.]  W.  H. 

ETHELM.2IIR  ((2.1260),  bishop  of  Win- 
dieeter.   [See  Atxbs  (or  ^ETHELif.£R)  de 

VALKirCE(or  DB  LUSISMAS).] 

ETHELNOTH,  ^HELNOTH,  Lat. 
EQELNODUS  or  EDNODUS  {d.  1038), 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  son  of  yEtlielmier 
the  Qxeat,  ealdonuau  of  the  western  shires 
(Flob.  'Wia.y  the  friend  of  JElfric  [a.  v.] 
the  tirammanan.  and  grandson  of  /Eihcl- 
weord  [q.  v.]  the  nistorian,  and  so  a  member 
of  the  n>Tiu  house  of  'Wessex,  was  first  a 
nonk  of  Gl&Btoubury,  and  then  dean  of  the 
monasterj^  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  and 
a  chaplain  of  Cnut.  He  was  raided  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury  as  the  successor  of  Lyfing, 
and  was  consecrated  at  Canterbury  by  W  ull- 
stani,  archbishop  of  York,  on  13  ^ov.  10^0 ; 
the  anaouncemcnt  of  AVulfstan  that  he  had 
obeyed  the  king's  writ  for  the  consecration 
is  still  extant  (Keubi^b,  Codex  Dipl.  1314). 
^^thelnoth  was  much  beloved^  and  was  called 
'the  Good'  (A.-3.  Chrm.,  Worcester  and 
AUnpdon.  an.  1038).  He  went  to  Rome 
fiw  his  pall,  and  obtained  it  on  7  Oct.  from 
Benedict  vm,  who  received  him  with 
honoMK  On  hisjoum^ homewards  henve 
ft  hondiod  '  talents '  of  silver  and  a  '  talent ' 


of  ^old  for  an  arm  of  St.  Augustine  of  HippO) 
which  he  bought  at  Favia,  and  presented  to 
the  abbey  of  Coventry.  The  good  influence 
he  exercised  over  Cnut,  his  consecration  of 
Gerbrand  to  the  see  of  Roskild  in  1022,  when 
he  also  consecrated  bishops  of  Fionia  and 
Scania,  and  the  fact  that  Cnut  addressed  his 
famous  letter  to  his  people  to  him  and  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  are  noticed  in  the  article 
on  the  kinff's life  [soo  CAHtrrE].  He  restored 
and  beautified  his  church,  which  suffoed 
mnch  during'  the  Danish  invasions,  and  trans- 
lated thither  from  St.  I^ul's  the  body  of  his 
martyred  pedecessor,  ^Ifheah,  with  great 
ceremony  in  June  1023,  taking  up  the  body 
on  the  6th  and  depositing  it  in  Chnst  Church 
on  the  IStU,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  of  the 
queen,  and  her  son.  Hart  hocnut,  and  of  a  mul- 
titude of  great  men,  lay  and  clerical  iA.-S, 
C%ron.,  Worcester  ;  Osbbrn).  It  is  asserted 
that  Harold,  after  he  had  been  chosen  king, 
tried  to  persuade  jEthelnoth  to  crown  him, 
and  that  the  archbishop,  who  supported  the 
claim  of  Ilarthacnut,  refused  to  do  so  on  the 
ground  thot  it  would  be  actiug  unfaithfully 
towards  the  late  king,  and  laid  the  crown  and 
sceptre  on  the  altar,  declaring  that  he  would 
□either  give  nor  refuse  them,  thai  Harold 
might  seize  them  if  he  dared,  but  that  hs 
would  crown  none  but  a  son  of  Kmma  {Enc 
Emnust  iii.  1).  The  story  is  doubtful  (A'ior- 
manConguest,  i.  541).  ^Ktbelnoth  died  on 
Se9  Oct..  1038.  The  Worcester  chronicler 
gives  a  remarkable  notice  of  the  love  men 
had  for  him,  for  after  the  notice  of  his  death 
he  tells  how  j'£thclric,  the  bishop  of  the 
South-Saxons,  asked  of  God  *  that  he  would 
not  let  him  live  no  while  after  his  beloved 
father,  ^thelnoth,  and  within  seven. nights 
he  cko  passed  away.'  ^Kthclaothhasaplaco 
in  the  calendar. 

[AngIo.SnxoD  CIirOD.  ana.  1030,  1038  ;  Flo- 
ronoo  of  Worcester,  ano.  1020, 1031  (BtiftL  Hivt, 
8oc.);  S;meoa  of  Durham,  cuts.  177,  180,  Oar- 
rafie  Act.  Pontiff,  col.  1650,  Twysdoi ;  William 
of  Miilmettbury,  Qcatn  Itoguni,.pp.S08, 313  (Kngl. 
Hint.  Soc);  Gcsta  Fonuff.  pp.  311,390  (Rolls 
Ser.);  EncomiumEntniEe,iii.l,inpQrtB;  OalnTn's 
Vita  S.  Elphegi,  Anglia  Sacru,  ii.  143;  Freeman's 
Normao  Conquest,  i.  487,  ilS41  ;  Hook's  Arch- 
bishopa  of  Cant.  i.  477  eq. ;  Wright's  Biog.  Lit, 
(Anglo-Saxon),  p.  609.]  W.  H. 

ETHELRED  or  .^HELBED  I  (d. 
871),  king  of  the  West-Saxons  and  Kentish- 
men,  the  fourth  son  of  ..^thclwulf  and  Os- 
burh,  should,  by  bis  fatiier's  will,  have  sucr 
ceeded  to  the  Wert-Saxou  kingship  on  the 
death  of  his  oldest  surviriiig  brother,  JSthel- 
bald,  but  this  arrangement  was  set  aside  in 
fiiTourof.£thdberht,  king  of  Kent.  .^Ethel- 
iedi»ime  to  the  throne  on  tlie  death  of  ^Sthel- 
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berht  in  866.  His  reign  saw  a  change  in  the 
character  oftheScandiaavian  inrasione  which 
had  BO  long  troubled  Ei^land.  Up  to  this 
time  these  iuTaaioiu  had  been  undertaken 
simply  for  the  sake  of  booty,  and  the  pirat«8 
haa  at  first  merely  landed  at  some  convenient 
spo^  plundered,  and  sailed  away,  though  of 
late  years  [eee  under  Ethelwulf]  they  had 
be^un  to  winter  in  the  islands  <a  Sheppey 
and  Thanet.  Now  they  began  to  conquer 
and  set  up  kingdoma,  and  they  would  have 
succeeded  in  conquering  the  whole  conntry 
had  it  not  been  for  the  stout  resistance  they 
met  with  from  the  West-Saxons  first  onder 
^thelred,  and  then  under  his  younger  brother, 
Alfred  or  Alfred.  In  the  first  year  of  ^hel- 
red's  ragn  they  landed  in  East  Anglia,  and 
after  seizing  horses  rode  into  Northumbrian 
slew  the  two  kings  who  opposed  them  [see 
nnder  ./Ella,  d.  867],  and  set  up  a  tribatarr 
king.  They  then  entered  Mercia  and  took 
up  their  winter  quarters  (867-8)  at  Notting^ 
ham.  Burhred,  the  Mercian  Icing,  sent  to 
hia  West-Saxon  brothera-in-law,  to  ^thelred 
his  orerlord,  and  his  brother,  i^fred,  to 
come  to  his  help.  Throughout  the  reign 
vdfred  is  described  as  '  secundarias,'  which 
must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  he  held  any 
kingdom  under  his  brother,  for  the  kingdom 
of  Kentwafl  nownnitedto  the  rest  of  southern 
England  [see  under  Ethelseb&t],  but  that 
he  was  recognised  as  his  brother's  helper  or 
lieutenant  [see  under  jElphedI  When  they 
received  Bnrhred's  meeswe,  ^thelred  and 
his  brother  marched  to  Nottingham  with  a 
Weet-8axon  aimj.  The  Danes  refused  to 
meet  them  in  battle  and  atsmd  behind  their 
fortifications,  and  the  West-Saxons  were  ndt 
able  to  fbrce  entrance.  While,  howerer, 
^thelred's  expedition  ended  without  much 
fighting,  it  saved  Mercia, for apeaee  was  made 
between  the  Danes  and  the  Mercians,  and  the 
ittraders  returned  to  Nortfaumbria.  In  870 
they  marched  across  Merda  into  East  Anglia, 
desolated  thecountry ,  slew  the  king,Eadmund 
[q.T.],  and  made  the  land  their  own.  Wessex 
was  now  the  only  part  of  England  that  was 
capable  of  resistance,  and  in  871  it  was  in- 
vaded by  a  large  Danish  host.  The  invaders, 
led  by  two  kinn  and  many  jarls,  encamped 
at  Beading,  a  fironUer  town  on  tiie  Mercian 
border,  and  ptobahly  occupied  '  the  bank  of 
gravel  in  tiie  an^eurmed  netween  the  Ken- 
net  and  the  Thames,'  where  Beading  Abbey 
was  afterwards  hnilt  (Pabxeb).  iSthelred 
tad  bis  brother  gathered  an  army  to  fight 
With  them,  but  befbre  they  could  bring  it 
ogdttst  them  a  division  of^ the  Danish  host 
under  two  jaria  left  their  position  hetweeil 
the  rivers  and  rode  westwards  to  Englefleld, 
jnihape  with  the  intention  of  gaining  a  pod- 


tion  on  the  Berkshire  hills.  Hersf  however^ 
they  were  metby  Uie  ealdonoM]i,iBtliehniUL 
evidently  St  headef  alocal  f(»ee,weMdslMtM 
and  driven  bai^  to  then  enouiwnaettt.  Four 
days  later  ./fithelred  and  .£lfred  came  up, 
joined  forces  with  .i^Sthelwnlf,  and  attadcea 
the  Danish  position.  They  were  defaated, 
and  iEthelwulf  was  slain.  The  defeat  of  (iw 
Weet-^&xonS  enabled  the  invaders  to  teSTO 
their  cramped  and  smnewhat  perilous  posi- 
tion Kod  gun  the  heights,  and  they  formed 
their  camp  on  j^scesdune,  or  Ashdown. 
F«ur  days  after  his  d^eat  ^thelred  again 
led  his  army  against  diem.  HieDaidsll  hoefl 
was  drawn  up  in  two  divisions,  one  com- 
manded by  the  two  kings,  the  other  by  the 
jarls.  ^thelred  was  to  attack  the  one  and 
j£lfred  the  other,  ^e  Danes,  who  were  oa 
the  higher  ground,  pressed  hard  on 
division,  for  he  did  not  return  thmr  attadts 
becaose  .^lAelred  wns  not  ready;  he  was 
kneeling  in  his  tent  white  aprieet  oelelnated 
the  mass,  and  he  declared  tluit  he  would  not 
oome  forth  until  the  mass  was  ended,  no* 
sens  man  first  and  QoA  after.  iEIfred  could 
no  longer  keep  his  men  standing  on  the  d»* 
fenaive  and  charged  with  them  up  the  hill 
like  a  boar  against  the  hounds  (Asbhb). 
When  the  mass  was  over,  JEthelrra  joined 
in  the  fray,  attacked  the  Danish  kings,  and 
slew  one  of  them  (Hbitbt  ov  Huimse- 
don).  The  fight  was  fiercest  round  a  stunted 
thorn-bush  uiat  was  pointed  out  in  alter 
days  to  those  who  visited  the  field.  Aaser 
tefls  us  that  he  saw  it.  Hie  battle  lasted 
till  nightfall,  ^thelred's  army  com<- 
pletely  victorious,  and  the  Danes  were  driven 
badi  to  their  cam^  at  Reading  with  the  loss 
one  of  their  kings,  of  fivejorls,  and  of 
*many  thousands'  of  men.  This  battle  iS' 
supposed  to  be  commemorated  bythe  'Whitri 
Horse'  at  Uffii^ton,  whi^  is  spoken  of  in 
the  *  Abingdon  History '  (i,  477,  it.  136),  Sod 
was  perhaps  originally  cut  in  memory  oi  some 
far  earlier  victory.  Such  a  victory  ou^t  toi 
have  delivered  Weesez,  but  it  is  evMent  thalf 
according  to  the  Engluh  custom  the  laigeif 
port  of  ^thelred's  force  departed  to  their 
homes  after  the  battle.  He  was  thersfere 
unable  to  follow  up  his  success ;  tiie  Danish 
eanip  was  not  stormed,  and  llie  ittn^n^ 
army  marched  sonthward  into  Hampshlte: 
A  fortniritt  after  their  vichnr  at  Ashdown, 
.^thelrra  and  lus  brother  agun  met  thmi  at 
Bamng.  The  English  were  dented,  but 
were  not  routed ;  for  the  Danes  took  no  spoil 
(iCrRELWBA.Bi>),  and  instead  tit  edvaaomg 
on  Winchester  appear  for  a  while  to  have 
been  checked.  They  were  no*  rmnfiwoedl^ 
a  fresh  body  of  Invaders  from  beyoivd  sea; 
and  two  months  later  maidied  into  ^unr^. 
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^Stlielred  and  Alfred  fought  with  them  at ! 
Merton  (Mraton  near  BicMter  and  Harden 
nearDenzcs  have  also  been  suggested).  The 
Victory  was  for  a  while  doubtful ;  at  nrst  the 
Danes  gave  way,  but  in  the  end  the  English 
were  defeated.  Soon  after  this,  on  23  Apii), 
Ethelred  died,  probablj  from  the  effects  of 
a  wound  received  at  Merton  (A.-S.  Chron. 
"Winchester,  an,  871 ;  Flobbncb,  i.  86).  Ha 
was  buried  at  Wlmbome  in  Borsetfihire.  He 
was  regarded  as  a  saint  and  a  martyr,  and  an 
inficription  cut  about  1600  on  a  brass  which 
bears  the  effigy  of  a  king  in  'Wimbome  Mia- 
ater  records  the  reverence  which  waspud  to 
'St.  Ethelred,  king  of  the  West-^xoiu.' 
He  left  a  son  named  ^didwald>  who 
belled  against  Eadward  the  £^er.  The 
ealdorman,  i^thelweard  the  hiatoriBn,  was 
descended  from  him,  but  whether  through 
the  male  or  female  line  does  not  appear. 

[Anglo-Saxon  Chron. ;  Florenoe  of  Worcester 
(EogL  Hist  Soc);  Aeeer,  JEthelweard,  Henry  of 
HuQtingdoo,  Hon.  Eiat.  Brit.;  Parker's  Early 
History  of  Oxford,  p.  114  (Oxford  Hist.  See.); 
Green's  Conquest  of  England,  pp.  85-103  ; 
Chron.  de  Abingdon,  i.  477,  ii-  125  (Bolls  Sar.) ; 
HntcbiDi's  Hist,  of  Donet,  ii.  644,  2nd  edit., 
where  the  bmss  mth  royal  efBcy  and  inecrip- 
tion  with  the  name  of  St.  £the»«d  is  fignred  ; 
the  date  of  death  given  as  673  would  alone  be 
MifficieDt  to  ezpOM  the  forgery.]         W.  H. 

ETHELBKD  or  iBTHELBJSD  (d,  889), 
archbishop  ik  Canterbuxy^  a  mmk  of  Christ 
Church.  Ouitttbury,  is  aaid  to  have  been  bi- 
shop of  wiltahire  when^^thelred  andu£lfred 
appointed  him  to  the  archbieho^c  in  870; 
bat  the  statement,  though  not  necessarily  in- 
correct, is  open  to  question  (insertion  pro- 
bably of  a  late  date  in '  A.-S.  Ohronide,  Win- 
chester,* and  the  late  version '  Oott.  Otho  B.' 
xL)  He  received  the  pall  &om  Hadrian  II, 
and  on  his  return  from  Rome  is  said  to  have 
designed  to  expel  the^secular  clei^  from  his 
chun^  This,  nowever,  is  also  doubtful  [see 
under  CfouroTHj.  He  forbore  to  do  so.  He 
appears  to  have  consecrated  Llunwerth  or 
Lwmbert,  probably  the  same  as  Hubert  the 
Stzon,  to  the  see  (tf  Sc.  Bavid'a  in  874.  and 
Cyfisiliawg  or  Ohevelliauc  to  the  see  Llaii- 
daff ;  and  as  King  .Wilfred's  ovnlordsUp  was 
undoubtedly  acknowledged  in  SouUi  Wales, 
it  is  not  unlikely  Uiat  spiritual  Bubjecti<m 
fallowed  temporal  dependence.  He  was  a 
witness  to  .^lEIfred's  will.  He  died  30  June 
889  (Flob.  Wie.),  and  was  suooeeded  the 
next  year  by  Flegmund. 

rAiiglo>Saxon  Chron.  ann.  870, 888 ;  Florence 
of  Worcester,  i.  108  (Engl.  Hist.  Soc);  Qervaae, 
coL  1643  (Twyeden);  Kemble's  Codex  Dipl.  811. 
For  the  coosecraUoD  of  the  Welsh  bi^ops — 
Piceto's  AbbroT.  Chron.  i.  1S8  (BoUs  Ser.); 


Bmt  y  TywyHDgion,  sn.  674,  and  Ann.  Cam- 
bronees,  an.  874,  Mon.  Hist.  KriL ;  Haddao  apd 
Stubbs's  Councils  and  Ecoles.  Docs.  L  207-9.1 

W.  H. 

ETHELRED  or  -S/THELRED  IL  the 
UsTBEADX  (968P-1016),  king  of  England,  son 
of  Eadgar  and  .^Slfthiyth,  was  bom  either  in 
968  or  969,  for  he  was  scarcely  seven  yean  <^ 
when  his  father  died  in  976.  His  defilement 
of  the  baptismal  font  is  said  to  have  caused 
Punstan  to  foretell  the  overthrow  of  the 
nation  during  his  reign  (Henb;  or  Huitr- 
IHQDOK,  p.  7IB).  On  the  death  of  his  father 
a  strong  party  was  in  favour  of  electinff  him 
king  instead  of  his  brother  Eadward  [q*  v.] 
He  lived  with  his  mother  atOorle,  and  Ead- 
ward had  come  to  see  him  when  he  was  ih^n 
there.  The  child  wept  bitterly  athislnotber^s 
death,  and  it  was  said  that  his  mother  was 
enraged  at  his  tears,  and,  not  having  a  soooi^f 
at  hand,  beat  him  so  severely  with  some 
candles  that  in  after  life  he  would  never 
have  candles  carried  before  him,  a  story  that, 
foolish  as  it  is,  may  p^haps  imply  that  he 
was  badly  brought  up  in  childhood  {Qeata 
Seffum,  sec.  164).  He  succeeded  his  rarother 
as  king,  and  was  crowned  by  Duos  tan  at 
Kingston  on  14  April  978  (A.'8.  Chrm.  Ab- 
ingdon, and  Floe.  Wi«.  ;  979,  A.'S.  CSWvn, 
^  orceater ;  on  the  discr^ani^  see  Man, 
SUt.  Brit  p.  897  n.  6) ;  the  axcUlnBhop  od 
the  day  of  his  coronation  is  said  to  have  pnn 
phesied  evil  concerning  him  because  he  oama 
to  the  throne  througa  the  murder  of  his 
brother;  it  is  more  certain  that  Dunstan 
exacted  a  pledge  of  good  government  from 
him,  and  delivered  an  exhortation  on  the 
duties  of  a  christian  king  {ManoriaU  of  Dun- 
»tan,]i.  355  sq.)  .Ethelred  was  good-looking 
and  of  graceful  manners  (Flob.  Wie.);  hu 
'  historical  surname,'  the  Unready,  does  mst 
imply  that  he  lacked  energy  or  resource,  but 
rede,  or  counsel  {Nonnan  Con^ueatj  i.  ^SS). 
He  was  by  no  means  deficient  m  ability,  nor 
was  he  especially  slothful  {OmUi  Jtcgtanj 
sec.  166) ;  indeed,  throoghoat  his  reign  ha 
constantly  displayed  conaideirahleTigoul^bat 
it  was  generally  misdirected,  for  he  «u  im*. 
pulsive,  pasuoMte,  emel,  and  apt  to  leu  on 
favourites,  whom  he  did  not  dioosa  fiw  any: 
worthy  reasons ;  he  had  noprinoiples  of  action^ 
and  was  guided  by  motives  o£  temponiyeK* 
pediency.  During  the  first  yean  of  hisx^in 
there  was  no  chuige  in  the  government  by 
the  great  ealdormen.  The  death  q£  .^Glf  hew,' 
ealdorman  of  Mercla,  in  983,  was  probably  a 
considerable  loss  to  the  countiy;  he  ■^rm 
succeeded  by  his  son  iElfric,  who  was  ban- 
ished by  the  long  in  986,  cruelly  it  ia  sai(it 
(HENBTOvHuimirssON).  DuaMao,thD«f)ir 
he  still  attended  the  meetings  oi  ma  vitaii| 
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evidently  took  no  part  in  political  matters. 
The  system  of  defence  worked  out  by  Ead- 
gai  must  hare  perished  at  this  time,  which 
was  naturally  a  period  of  disorgnuisntion.  A 
worthless  favourite  named  ^thelsine  appears 
to  have  exercised  considerable  influence  over 
tJie  youn^  king,  and  to  have  led  him  to  com- 
mit and  to  sanction  many  acts  of  oppression 
(Kbhblb,  Codex  Dipl.  p.  700).  By  his  ad- 
Tice  .£tne1red  laid  claim  to  an  estate  be- 
lonnng  to  the  bishoprjc  of  Rochester,  some 
viofonce  ensued,  ana  in  986  Ethelred  laid 
aieffe  to  Hochester ;  he  was  unable  to  take  it, 
and  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  see.  Dunstan 
interfered  on  behalf  of  the  bishop,  and,  when 
the  king  disregarded  bis  commands,  paid  him 
a  hundred  pounds  of  silver  to  purchase  peace, 
declaring  his  contempt  for^thelred's  avarice, 
and  prophesying  that  evil  would  shortly  come 
on  the  nation  (Flob.  Wiq.  ;  Osbebn).  It 
is  probable  that  by  this  date  ^Ethelred  had 
been  some  time  married  to  his  first  wife, 
j-Elfgifu  [see  under  EoMinrD  IboksideI. 
From  980  to  983  several  descents  were  made 
on  different  parts  of  the  coast  br  the  Danes 
and  Northmen.  Southampton,  Thanet,  and 
Cheshire  were  ravaged ;  the  coasts  of  SteTon 
and  Cornwall  suflercd  severely}  and  a  raid 
was  made  on  Portland.  To  these  years  may 
perhaps  be  referred  the  story  that  Swend,  the 
luture  king  of  Denmark,  came  over  to  Eng- 
land as  a  fugitive,  and  no  doubt  as  the  leader 
of  a  viking  expedition,  that  JEthelred  treated 
him  as  an  enemy,  andthat  ho  was  hospitably 
received  by  the  Scottish  king  (Adam  Bebm. 
ii.  c.  33).  These  attacks  were  made  simply 
forthe  sake  of  plunder;  they  ceased  for  awhile 
after  982,  and  when  they  were  renewed  took 
a  more  dangerous  form,  for  the  invaders  began 
to  settle  in  the  cotmtn'.  In  988  they  landed 
ht  Somerset,  but  were  beaten  off  after  a  sharp 
strung.  An  inTSsion  of  a  more  formidablu 
kinowas  made  in  991  by  a  Norwegian  force 
under  King  Olaf  Try^'ason,  Justin,  and 
Onthmund ;  Ipswich  was  plundered,  and  the 
ealdorman  Brintnoth  [q.  v.  j  was  defeated  and 
slain  at  Maldon  in  Essex.  Then  Archbishop 
SigBric,i£tbelweard[seeunderETirELWEBi)t, 
tM  saldorman  of  the  western  provinces,  and 
another  West-Saxon  ealdorman,  named  ^If- 
ric,  ottered  to  purchase  peace  of  the  North- 
men, and  promised  to  pay  them  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  silver.  So  large  a  sum  could  not  be 
raised  qnickly,  and  the  Northmen  threatened 
to  ravage  K«it  unless  they  were  paid.  Sigeric 
obtuned  the  mone^  to  make  up  the  defi- 
eiency  from  ..Ssewig,  bishop  of  I)orchester, 
and  pledged  an  estate  to  him  for  repayment 
(Kmnix,  Codex  Dipl.  p.  689).  The  treaty 
was  acc^ted  by  the  king  and  the  witan,  and 
was  concluded  with  the  Norwegian  leaders 


(Ancient  Law$,  p.  121).  This  was  the  first 
time  that  the  disastrous  policy  was  adopted 
of  buying  off  the  invaders.  Unworthy  as 
the  step  wos,  it  is  sometimes  condemned  too 
hastily.  It  was  not  taken  consciously  as  an 
escape  from  the  duty  of  defending  the  land ; 
the  men  who  made,  and  the  king  and  the 
counsel  who  ratified,  the  treaty  could  not 
have  done  so  with  the  expectation  that  ot^r 
payments  of  a  like  kind  would  toMxm,  and 
their  action  must  be  judged  by  itself.  It 
was  a  moment  of  supreme  danger,  fbr  the 
whole  of  the  south  of  the  country  lay  open 
to  the  enemy,  and  the  three  men  who  bore 
rule  over  it  may  well  have  thought  that  as 
no  troops  were  ready  their  first  duty .  was 
to  save  the  people  from  impending  destruc- 
tion. And  the  money  was  not  paid  with 
the  idea  that  the  Norwegians  would  in  return 
leave  England ;  the  treaty  as  made  by  Ethel- 
red distinctly  contemplates  their  remaining; 
each  party,  for  example,  was  to  refrain  from 
harbouring  the  Welsh,  the  thieves,  and  tho 
foes  of  the  other.  In  fact,  the  king,  by  the 
advice  of  the  archbishop  tmd  the  two  West- 
Saxon  ealdormen,  bought  the  alliance  of  Olaf 
and  his  host  against  all  other  enemies.  War 
was  actually  going  on  with  the  Welsh,  and 
their  prince,  5ler^ydd,wa8  in  alliance  with 
theNorthmen,  whose  h^phe  had  hired(-BrKi, 
ma.9^,^\  ,  Norman  Qmquett,i.Z\Z).  And 
Ethelred  con  scarcely  have  fiiiled  to  take 
into  account  the  probability  of  a  Danish  in- 
vasion, and  if  so,  he  and  nis  advisers  may 
have  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of 
dividing  their  foes,  and  keeping  off  the  Danes 
by  the  help  of  the  Northmen  (Cortqiiett  of 
JEttffland,  p.  375).  Even  allowing  that  such 
a  hope  was  certain  to  fail,  time  was  gained 
b^  the  treaty,  and  if  it  had  been  used  in 
vigorous  and  sustained  preparatitms  for  do- 
fence,  the  advice  of  Ute  archbishop  and  the 
ealdormen  might  have  turned  out  well.  Un- 
fortunately the  kingdom  was  found  defence- 
less again  and  again,  and  Ethelred  and  his 
nobles,  having  once  got  rid  of  immediate 
danger  by  a  money  payment,  bought  peace 
of  the  Danes  on  other  occasions  when  they 
must  have  been  fully  awore  of  the  follr  of 
what  they  were  doine.  According  to  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury  Ethelred  made  another 
treaty  this  year.  He  had  causes  of  com- 
plaint against  the  Norman  duke,  Btchard  the 
Fearless;  the  porta  of  Normandy  afforded 
convenient  andiorage  to  the  Scandinavian 
pirates,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  theyfound 
recruits  among  the  duke's  sttbjecba.  War 
seemed  imminent,  and  Pope  John  XV  under- 
took the  office  of  mediator.  A  peace  was 
made  whkit  provided  that  neither  should  re- 
ceive the  enemies  of  the  other,  nor  even  tha 
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other's  subjects,  without  *  passports  itom  their 
ownBOyeTeign'(Ge«teif(^m,  sees.  165,160; 
this,  the  onlj  authority  for  this  treaty,  is,  of 
course,  late ;  the  grounds  on  which  Dr.  Free- 
man accepts  the  story  will  he  found  in  Nor- 
man Congttett,  i.  313,  033;  it  certainly  seems 
unlikely  that  any  one  should  hare  inrented 
thepope's  letter). 

The  peacepurchosed  of  the  Northmen  was 
broken  by  iEthelred.  In  992  he  and  the 
witan  'decreed  that  all  tho  shios  that  were 


worth  anything'  should  be  gathered  together 
at  London  (A.-S.  Chron,)  He  put  the  fleet 
under  the  command  of  two  bishops  and  two 
lay  leaders,  Thored,  possibly  his  father-in- 
law,  and  j^lfric,  the  Mercian  ealdorman  he 
had  banished  (Henet  op  Hcstingdoh,  p. 
740).  The  scheme  of  taking  the  Northmen's 
fleet  by  surprise  was  defeated  through  the 
treachery  of  ^Ifric,  Nevertheless  the  Eng- 
lish ^ined  a  complete  victory.  Enraged  at 
^Ifnc's  conduct,  the  king  blinded  his  son 
jElfgar.  The  Northmen  sailed  off",  and  did 
much  damage  in  Northumbria  and  Lindsey. 
In  994  the  two  kings,  OUf  of  Norway  and 
Swend  of  Denmu^.  invaded  the  land  with 
nearly  a  hundred  ships ;  their  forces  were 
beateai  off  from  London  by  the  burghers  on 
8  Sept.,  but  ravaged  Essex,  Kent,  Surrey, 
and  Hampfihire,  and  then  '  took  horses  and 
rode  whither  they  would.'  ^thelred  and  the 
witan  now  ofiered  them  money  and  provi- 
sions if  they  would  cease  their  ravages.  They 
took  up  winter  quarters  in  Southampton,  and 
a  tax  was  levied  on  Wessex  to  pay  the  crews, 
while  a  tribute  of  sixteen  thousand  pounds  was 
raised  from  the  country  generally  as  the  price 
of  peace  (it  is  possible  that  .^Escwig  gave  the 
help  which  was  the  subject  of  an  arrange- 
ment made  in  a  wttenagemot  of  the  nextyear 
on  this  occaaon ;  the  tlureat  of  ravaging  Kent, 
and  the  &ct  that  Sigeric  seems  to  nave  been 
acting  on  his  own  responsibility,  appear,  how- 
ever, to  point  to  the  peace  of  991).  ^''>thel- 
red  for  once  used  the  time  thus  gained  with 
prudence,  for  he  sent  ^Ifheah.  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  tho  ealdorman  ^thelweard 
on  an  embassy  to  Olaf  [see  under  ^lfhbah]. 
The  result  was  that  the  alliance  between 
the  invading  kings  was  broken.  Olaf  came 
to  ^thelred  at  Andover,  mode  alliance  with 
him,  and,  being  already  baptised,  was  con- 
finned  by  the  bishop.  vEthelred  took  him 
'at  the  bishop's  hands,'  and  gifted  bim 
royally  ;  he  promised  that  he  would  invade 
England  no  more,  and  kept  his  word.  Swend 
saiMd  off  to  attack  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the 
iovasion  aided.  About  two  yean  of  peace 
followed.  In  ^  .^thelre^  probably  at 
a  meeting  of  the  witan,  acknowledged  the 
faults  of  his  yonth,  and  made  a  grant  to  the 


bishop  of  Rochester  (BIemble,  Codtx  Dipl. 
p.  688).  The  next  year  he  held  another 
meeting  at  Celchyth  (Chelsea),  where  the 
ecclesiastical  element  seems  to  have  predo- 
minated (ib.  690).  At  some  earlier  date  he 
had  published  at  Woodstock  a  code  regulat- 
ing tlie  English  law  of  bail  ond  surety,  and 
in  997,  at  a  witcnagemot  that  met  at  Calne, 
and  was  adjourned  to  Wantage,  a  code  was 
published  on  police  matters,  evidently  de- 
signed for  the  Danish  diatrictsMiuMiitZaHtf, 
pp.  119, 124 ;  Codex  2>ipl.  p.  098).  Atthese 
meetings  the  king  agom  acknowledged  the 
sins  of  his  youth,  ana  restored  some  land  he 
had  unjustly  taken  from  the  church  of  Win- 
chester. In  this  year  the  ravages  of  the 
Banes  began  again,  though  for  about  two 
years  they  were  not  especially  serious,  being 
chieflv  confined  first  to  the  western  coasts 
and  tuen  to  the  coast  of  Sussex.  During  the 
winter  of  998,  however,  they  took  up  quar- 
ters in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  forced  the 
people  of  Hampshire  andSussex  to  send  them 
provisions.  This  fresh  trouble  drove  ^thel- 
led  to  a  renewed  attempt  to  pacify  heaven ; 
he  made  a  fresh  and  detailed  acknowledgment 
of  his  youthful  errors,  especially  in  the  Ro- 
chester matter,  laid  the  blame  chtf^y  <m 
..Ethelfline,  whom  he  had  deprived  of  his 
rank  and  wealth,  and  made  full  restitution 
to  the  bishop  {Codex  Dipl.  p.  700).  At  the 
same  time  he  was  giving  his  confidence  to 
another  favourite  as  unworthy  as  ^Ethelsine, 
one  Leofsige,  whom  in  994  he  had  made 
ealdorman  of  the  Eost-Saxons  {ib.j.  687). 
Kent  was  ravaged  in  999,  and  jEthelred 
made  another  effort  to  defend  his  land. 
He  commanded  that  the  Danes  should  be 
attacked  ttoth  by  a  fleet,  and  an  army,  but  the 
whole  administration  was  hopelessly  disoi^ 
gantsed,  and  'when  the  ships  were  ready 
they  delayed  from  day  to  day,  and  wore  out 
the  poor  men  that  were  on  board,  and  the 
more  forward  things  should  ha've  been  the 
backwarder  they  were  time  after  time.  And 
in  the  end  the  expedition  by  sea  and  land 
effected  nothing  except  troubling  the  people, 
wasting  money,  and  emboldening  their  foes' 
(A.-S.  Chron.  an.  999  ;  for  the  causes  of  this 
inefficiency  see  Lappesbebq,  ii.  100;  A'or- 
man  Congitest,  i.  324). 

After  the  ravaging  of  Kent  the  Danes 
sailed  off  to  Normandy  in  the  summer  of 
1000,  probably  to  sell  their  booty,  ^thelred 
took  odvanti^e  of  their  absence  and  of  the 
preparations  of  the  previous  year  to  strike  at 
tho  viking  settlements  close  at  hand ;  he  led 
an  army  in  person  into  Cumberland,  "which 
was  a  stronglufld  of  the  Danes,  and  ravwed 
the  country,  while  his  fleet  waMed  the  fsfo 
of  Man  {A.S.  CAnm.;  Henkt  or  HnRsm- 
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Kur,  p.  760;  fpr  anotJier  view  of  these  pro- 
eeeamgs  see  Norman  Qmmeat,  L  828).  To 
this  year  also  is  perhaps  to  be  referred  MtlieL- 
red's  invasion  of  the  Goteatiii)  for  it  was  pro- 
bably closely  connected  witii  the  visit  ofthe 
Danish  fleet  to  Normandj.  William  of  Ju- 
mi^es  (t.  4)  says  that  Ethelred  expected 
that  his  ships  would  bring  him  the  Norman 
duke,  Ricluurd  IT,  with  hia  hands  tied  behind 
hU  back,  but  that  they  were  utterly  defeated. 
This  expedition,  if  it  ever  took  place,  must 
have  led  to  the  marriage  of  ^tnelred  and 
the  duke's  sister  Emma.  While  the  Danish 
fleet  was  wasting  the  coasts  of  Devonshire 
the  next  year  it  waa  jtnned  by  Pallig,  the 
hnalMiid  <n  GKmhild,  Swend's  sister,  who  had 
been  entertuned  by  Ethelred  and  had  re- 
ceiviad  luge  jgifts  from  him.  The  renewal  of 
the  war  again  stirred  tJie  king  to  endea- 
vour to  get  heaven  on  his  ude.  In  a  charter 
of  this  vear,  granted  with  consent  of  the 
witan,  the  troubles  of  the  country  are  set 
forth,  and  the  king  nves,  in  honour  of  Christ, 
and  of  his  brother,  the  holy  martyr  Eadward, 
the  monastery  of  Bradford  to  the  nuns  of 
Shaftesbury,  where  Eadward  was  buried,  to 
be  a  place  of  refuge  for  them  (Codex  Dipl. 
p.  706).  Early  in  1002  he  and  the  witan 
decreed  thatpeace  should  again  be  bought  of 
the  DaiUah  fleet,  and  he  sent  Ijeofsige  to  the 
fleet  to  leocn  what  terms  would  be  accepted. 
heoX^aB  agreed  with  the  Danes  tlut  they 
shoula  recwve  provisions  and  a  tribute  of 
24^000^.  Some  change  in  the  politics  of  the 
court  seems  to  be  indicated  by  iSthelred'a 
promotion  of  his  high-reeve,  j£flc,  above  all 
bis  other  officers  y.  719).  The  terms  in 
which  this  promotion  is  described  have  been 
interpreted  as  conferring  a  distinct  office,  that 
of '  chief  of  the  high-reeves,'  an  office  that 
has  further  been  tuen  as  a  '  foreshadowing 
of  the  coming  justiciary '  (Qmquest  of  Eng* 
Ittitdf  p.  894).  This  theory,  however,  is  not 
warranted  by  any  recorded  evidence.  In  the 
soutJi  of  England,  at  least,  the  high-reeve 
held  an  qS&ob  that  was  analogous  to  that  <^ 
the  •hin^teeve.  The  political  tendency  of 
the  period  vras  towards  a  diviriou  of  tiie  king^ 
dem  into  large  districts ;  ealdormen,  instead 
.of  bung  nnqdy  officers  each  wiUi  his  own 
shire,  were  appointed  over  provinces  contain- 
vaa  (£fierent  shires,  and  in  the  same  way  the 
oUer  shire-officer, the  reeve,  became  the  high- 
recmi  of  a  wider  district.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  ^fic  held  any  administrative  office 
other  than,  or  superior  to,  that  of  other  high- 
reeves  ;  the  words  of  ^thelred's  charter  seem 
.toreferto  nothing  more  thana  title  of  honour, 
whioh  may  indeed  scarcely  have  been  recog- 
-aised  a»  a  formal  title  at  aU.  pro- 
noCioil  excited  the  jealou^  of  the  king's 


favourite,  Leo(Ug&  and  while  on  this  mis- 
sion  to  the  Danes  he  slew  the  new  &vonrite 
in  his  own  house,  an  act  for  which  he  was 
banished  by  the  king  and  the  witan 
C%nm.;  CWeri)ijp/.p.719).  IhLraitEmma 
came  over  from  Normandy;  her  marriage 
with  Ethelred  was  evidently  not  a  happy 
one,  and  in  spite  of  her  great  beauty  he  is 
said  to  have  oeoi  unfaithful  to  her  (Oetta 
Regvm,  sec.  166).  The  king  now  attempted 
to  rid  himself  of  his  foes  by  treacherr,  and, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Danes  were  plotting 
to  slay  him  and  aftenrards  all  his  witan, 
gave  orders  that '  all  the  Danish-men  tbat 
were  in_  England  lAotdd  be  slain.*  Secret 
instructions  were  sent  in  letters  from  ^ta 
king  to  every  town,  arranging  that  tl^  mas- 
sacre should  take  place  eveiywhen  on  the 
same  day,  13  Nov.  As  there  was  at  this 
time  peace  between  the  English  and  the 
Danes,  the  foreign  settlers  were  taken  by 
surprise.  Women  as  well  as  men  were  cer- 
tainly massacred  (Flob.  Wis.),  and  amon^ 
them  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Swend^ 
sister,  Qunhild,  the  wife  of  the  traitor  Pallig, 
who  was  put  to  death  after  having  seen  her 
husband  and  her  son  stain  before  her  eyes 
(6«to^yum,  sec.177).  The  massacre  could 
not  of  course  have  extended  to  all  parts  of 
England,  for  in  East  Anglia  and  in  some  of 
the  Northumbrian  districts  the  Danes  must 
have  outnumbered  the  English.  Still,  not 
only  in  the  purely  English  country,  but  also 
in  many  districts  where  the  Danes,  though 
dominant,  were  few  in  number,  there  miut 
have  been  a  great  slaughter.  Nor  can  the 
guilt  of  this  act  be  extenuated  by  declar- 
ing that  every  man  among  the  Danes  was 
a  '  pirate '  {Norman  Conmest,  i.  S44).'  It  is 
&irly  certain  that  many  bad  settled  down  in 
towns  and  were  living  in  security.  A  curious 
notice  exists  of  the  slaughter  of  those  who 
were  living  in  Oxford ;  it  is  in  a  charter  of 
iEthelred.  and  the  king  there  speaks  of  the 
Danes  as  having '  sprung  up  in  tnis  island  as 
tares  among  wheat,'  an  exprescdon  that  indi- 
cates that  men  of  both  races  were  living  nde 
by  side  (Early  Hist,  of  Ojford,  p.  320).  In 
this  charter^  which  bears  date  1004,  .Ethelred 
speaks  of  this  event  as  a  *  most  just  slaughter,' 
which  he  had  decreed  with  the  counsel  of  his 
witan. 

The  only  result  of  the  massacre  was  that 
the  invasions  were  renewed  with  more  syv 
tem  and  determination.  S  wend  himself  came 
with  the  fleet  in  1003.  That  year  the  storm 
fell  on  the  west ;  Exeter  was  betrayed  to  the 
foe ;  an  attempt  made  by  the  local  forces  of 
Hampshire  ana  Wiltshire  to  come  to  a  pitched 
battle  failed,  and  Wilton  and  Salisbury  were 
sacked  and  burnt.   On  his  return  tl»  next 
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jf«n  Swead  «fctack«cl  East  Anglia,  bunt  Nor- 
wich and  Thetford,  but  met  with  a  gallant 
tesiatanoe  from  tiie  ealdorman  Ulfojtol,  the 
husband  of  one  of  the  king's  daughters. 
Jn  1006  there  waa  a  &iauie,  so  tw  fleet 
sailed  back  fiur  awhile  to  Denmark.  During 
tbes«  years  of  misery  nothing  is  known  of 
>£thfi]jed  save  that  £«  made  some  grantB  to 
monasteries  and  to  his  thegna.  Early  the 
next  jesr,  howeTer,  one  of  those  domestic 
Tevoluttons  took  place  which  expose  the  tho- 
rovghly  bad  state  of  his  court.  For  some 
Tears  a  thegn  named  Wulfgeat  bad  stood  &r 
nj^^ezthan  any  one  else  in  the  king's&TOUT 
wkI  had  ^oyed  considerable  power  of  op- 
WBBsicm  ^um.  W10. ;  Wulf^t  appears  m 
967,CSM2sri>^^p.668).  All  his  posseasious 
wne  now  confisoiatedf  probablv  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  witan,  sa  a  punishment  for  the 
unjust  judgments  he  had  giveui  and  because 
he  bad  abetted  the  king's  enemies.  More- 
over, while  Ethelred  waa  at  Shrewsbury, 
where  he  seems  to  have  been  holding  his 
court,  .£lf helm,  the  earl  of  part  of  North- 
umbrian evidently  of  Deira  (Yorkahire),  was 
treacherously  slam,  under  circumstances  that, 
as  for  ss  we  know  them  [see  under  Eadbio, 
Stbbdma],  point  to  the  king  as  the  instigator 
of  the  dee4.  Shortly  afterwards  ^If  helm's 
two  sons  were  blinded>by  .Athelied's  orders. 
It  is  pnAable  that  the  murder  of  iSllfhelm, 
ud  ^QsnUe  that  the  treason  of  Wulfgrat, 
nay  in  some  way  have  been  connected  with 
a  Hid  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scots,  that  took 
place  at  this  time ;  it  was  checked  by  Uhtred, 
•Mk  of  Earl  Waltheof,  and  the  king  made  him 
earl  over  both  the  Northumbrian  earldoms, 
«ad  soon  after  gave  him  his  daughter  v£lf- 
gtfu  to  wife.  The  fall  of  Wulfgeat  made  way 
ur  Uie  rise  of  another  unworthy  favourite, 
Eadrio,  called  Streona  [q.  v.],  whom  the  king 
shortly  afterwards  made  ealdorman  of  the 
Mercians,  and  who  married  another  of  ^tbel- 
md.'s  daughters,  l^ter  in  the  year  the '  great 
fleet'  came  back  again  from  Denmark,  and  the 
ravages  began  again.  JStbelred  made  an- 
other attempt  to  withstand  the  invaders,  and 
c^led  out  the  levies  of  Wessex  and  Merda. 
AU  harvest-time  tb^  were  under  arms,  but 
no  good  came  of  it ;  the  Danes  marched, 
plundered;  and  destroyed  as  they  would,  and 
then  retired  to  their  '  frith-stool,'  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  About  midwinter  they  be^n  their 
WOH  of  destruction  afresh,  and  Ethelred 
held  a  meeting  of  the  witan  to  consult  how 
the  huid  might  he  saved  from  utter  ruin.  It 
was  igain  dedded  to  purchase  peace,  an-1 
this  time  the  sqm  .that  was  wrung  from  the 
-psople  to  buy.  off  the  invaders  was  86,000/. 
Afaarreceivingthis  enoAoous  sum  the  Danes 
felt  tbe  Isjlil  in  peace  for  abou^two  years. 


,  The  year  1006  is  the  date  of  a  leiies  of 
laws  put  forth  by  Ethelred  with  the  counsel 
of  the  witan  {Andent  Laws,  p.  139).  Thc^ 
contain  several  good  resolutions,  repeiA  some 
older  enactments,  deal  with  ecclesiastical  ■* 
well  as  secular  matters,  and  forcibly  express 
a  sense  of  the  pressing  need  of  patriotic  unity. 
Provision  was  made  for  national  defence ;  a 
fleet  was  to  be  raised  and  to  assemble  each 
vear  after  Easter,  and  desertion  firam  the 
land-force  was  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
120s.  (a  re-enactment  of  Ine's  law  of '  fyrd- 
wite'),  and  when  the  king  was  in  the  field 
the  life  and  property  of  the  deserter  were  to 
be  at  his  men^.  The  laws  published  at  a 
wit«nagemot  held  at  "RnKftni  (ii.  p.  133)  seen 
to  belong  to  about  the  same  date,  and  are  o|f 
much  the  same  character.  Probably  by  mere 
chance,  they  do  not  mention  the  presence 
and  action  of  the  king.  The  fleet  was  raised 
by  an  assessment  on  every  shir&  inland  as 
well  as  on  the  coast.  The  hundred  was  taken 
as  the  basis  of  the  assessment,  which  was  in 
ships  and  armour,  not  in  money.  'Evety  three 
hundred  bides  Aimished  a  ship,  every  ten  a 
boat,  every  eight  a  helmet  and  breastplate 
(Ej^lb,  Saxon  Chnm..  pp.  336,  337 ;  ContH- 
tutionai  Hut.  i.  106 ;  on  the  difficulties  as 
regards  the  assessment,  see  also  Horman 
Oom^uttfi.  368;  it  does  not  seem  dearwhy 
it  should  be  supposed  that  any  part  oi  the 
levy  affected  private  landowners,  except  at 
contributors  to  the  quota  of  their  abbe), 
^thelred's  assessment  was  quoted  by  St. 
John  and  Lyttelton  acting  for  the  crown  in 
Hampden's  case  in  \Q&7  (Tryal  ^  JbAs 
Mavibdm,  pp.  53,  91).  The  fleet  met  at 
Sandwich  about  Easter  1009,  and  Ethelred 
himself  went  aboard.  An  accusation  was 
hroiigbt  as^unst  Wulfooth,  the  'Child'  of 
the  &>uth'-%axon8 ;  he  sailed  ofi*  with  twenty 
shipsand began plunderingtbeeoast.  Ethel- 
red sent  his  accuser,  Brihtric,  a  brother 
Eadiic  Streona,  after  him  with  eighty  ^ps. 
Some  of  Brihtric*s  a^ps  were  wncked  and 
others  were  biunt  by  wulftiodi.  When  the 
king  heard  this  he  went  h<Hn^  eaoh  crew 
took  its  ship  to  London,  and  the  Q[reat  effort 
that  had  been  made  came  to  nothing.  I'hen 
a  fleet  came  over  under  the  jarl  Thurcvtel  (or 
Thurldll),  and  soon  after  another  under  tvro 
other  leaders;  Canterbury  and  K«ot  pur- 
chased peace,  and  the  Danes  sailed  to  the 
Isle  of  Wi^ht  and  thence  devastated  the 
southern  shires.  Ethelred  now  ordered '  the 
whole  nation '  to  be  called  on,t ;  he  took  the 
command  of  a  large  army,  and  he  and  his 
people  are  said  to  have  been  spared  to  con- 
quer or  die  (Flob.  Wie.)  Once  ha  int^r>■ 
eepted  the  enemy,  bat  no  attack  was  made, 
owit^,it  is  said,  to  the  bad  advice  ofEadrlcf. 
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Tlie  ra^^ea  continued  unhindered,  and  early 
in  1010  Oxford  was  burnt.  Later  in  the  yr-ar 
East  Anglia  Tas  attacked,  and,  after  a  f^l- 
lant  though  unsuccessful  resistance  by  Ulf- 
cytel,  was  thoroughly  harried.  A  series  of 
ravages  followed  tliat  seem  to  hare  crushed 
all  hope  of  furt  her  resistance.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  101 1  sixteen  ohires  had  been  over^ 
run  (A.~S.  C'kron.)  Then  Ethelred  and  the 
witanofain  offered  tribute,  and  48,000/.  was 
demanded.  During  the  truce  Thurcytel's 
fleet  sacked  Canterbury,  took  Archbishop 
ytClfheah  [q.v.],  and,  after  keeping  him  in 
captivity  for  seven  months,  slew  him  on 
13  April  1012.  Meanwhile  an  expedition 
was  made  against  the  AVelah,  who  had  pro- 
baUy  taken  advantage  of  the  state  of  the 
country  to  moke  raids  on  Heitua  [see  under 
EaVBXO].  The  tribute  was  inid  at  laf>t,  and 
the 'great  fleet'  dispersed,  Thurcytel,  with 
forty-five  ships,  taking  service  under /Kthel- 
red,  who  promised  to  supply  him  and  his 
men  with  food  and  clothing,  and  gave  him 
an  estate  in  East  Anglia  in  return  for  his 
oath  to  defend  the  coimtry  against  all  in- 
't-aders  {A.-S.  Chron. ;  Encomium  Emma,  i.  2 ; 
flfitta  2ifffttm,  sec.  176).    In  the  summer  of 

1013  Swend  came  over  with  a  splendid  fleet 
and  received  the  submission  of  all  northern 
England.  jEthelred  shot  himself  up  in  Lon- 
don, and  when  the  Danish  army,  after  pil- 
laging Mercia  and  marching  westward  to 
Win^eater,  turned  eastward,  and  appeared 
before  the  city,  a  vigorona  defence  was  made, 
in  which  the  king  is  said  to  have  borne  a 
foremost  part,  and  the  army  again  marched 
into  the  west.  Swend  was  formally  chosen 
as  king,  and  Ethelred  took  shelter  on  Thur- 
cytel's  ^ips,  which  lay  in  the  Thames.  Emma 
went  over  to  Normandy  to  her  brother,  the 
king  sent  the  two  sons  he  had  by  her  to  join 
her  there,  sailed  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  stayed 
there  OTer  Christmas,  and  early  in  January 

1014  crossed  over  to  Normandy.  He  is  said 
to  have  taken  over  treasure  with  him  from 
M'inchester,  and,  though  the  city  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  Swend,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  his  voyage  to  Thurcytel's  station,  the 
Isle  of  Wignt,  may  ha^'e  heen  made  in  order 
to  meet  some  keeper  of  the  voyal  'hoard.' 
He  was  hosjpitaUy  received  by  Duke  Richard, 
and  redded  at  Rouen  (Will,  of  JniikGBs, 
V.7). 

^Vhen  Swend  died  in  February  the  *  fleet ' 
chose  his  son  Cnut  as  king,  but  aU  the  witan, 
clergy,  and  liuty  determined  to  send  after 
i£thelred.  Accordingly  he  received  mes- 
sengers ftvm  the  assemolv  who  told  him  that 
*  no  lord  was  dearer'  to  them  than  their  lord 
by  birth,  if  he  would  rule  them  rightlier  than 
he  had  done  before.*  Theo'-fae  sent  messen- 


gera  to  the  witan,  and  . with  them  his  aea 
Eadward  [see  Edwabv  the  CosrFEswfli],  pro- 
raisin  g  that  he  would  for  thefbturebeagood 
lord  to  them,  and  would  be  guided  by  their 
will  in  all  things.  A  favourable  answer  was 
sent  back,  and  as  Olaf  (afterwards  St.  Olaf, 
king  of  Norway)  happened  to  be  in  some 
Norman  port  with  nts  ships,  he  brought 
Ethelred  back  to  England  in  Lent  (Othbrh, 
Corpus  Poeticum  Boreal^,  ii.  153).  He  was 
joyfully  received,  and  a  witenagemot  was 
held  in  which  some  laws  were  published  con> 
taining  more  good  resolutions,  and  a  decla- 
ration that  ecclesiastical  and  secular  matters 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  assem- 
blies. Attheheadofalargeforcehe  marched 
into  Lindsey,  drove  Cnut  out,  ravaged  the 
dist>rict  and  slaughtered  the^ple,  evidently 
as  ft  punishment  for  Hie  help  tiiey  had  given 
to  his  enemies.  Hie  satismction  that  was 
felt  at  his  return  wa«  lessen^  by  his  order* 
ingthat  21,000/.  {A.-S.  CAnm.)  otSOjMOt, 
(Flob.  Wig.)  should  be  naid  to  Thurcytel's 
fleet.  The  next  year  he  n^d  a  fftoaA  gemot 
at  Oxford,  and  during  its  session  he,  and 
probably  the  witan  also,  must  have  agreed 
to  the  treacherous  murder  of  Sigeferth  and 
Morkere,  chief  thegns  in  the  Seven  Boroughs, 
by  Eadric.  He  conflscated  their  property, 
and  ordered  Sigefertb's  widow  to  be  kept  at 
Malmesbury,  Contrary  to  his  wish  his  sok 
Eadmund  married  her.  When  Cnut  retwned 
to  England  in  September,  Ethelred  lay  side 
at  Gorshun  in  Wiltshire.  He  was  in  Lon- 
don early  the  next  year,  and  when  Eadmund 
gathered  an  army  to  oppose  Cnut,  his  tnxma 
refused  to  follow  him  unless  the  king  and  the 
I^ndoners  joined  them,  but  ^Ethelred  waa 
probably  too  ill  to  do  so.  A  little  latw  In 
joined  the  Eetheling.  When  he  had  done  so 
he  was  told  that  there  was  a  plot  against  his 
life,  and  he  thereupon  went  mck  to  London 
again.  Cnut  was  preparinfr  to  lay  uege  to 
the  city  when  vT5thelred  died  there  on  St, 
George's  day,  23  April,  1016.  He  was  buried 
in  St.  PaulB.  By  his  first  wife,  JElfmfn,h9 
bad  seven  sons,  yEthelstan,  who  died  1016; 
Ecgberht,  who  died  about  1006 ;  Eadmund, 
whosaeceededhim ;  Eadredj  Eadwig,ayoiuig 
man  of  noble  character  and  great  popiuarity 
(FtOB.  Wie.  an.  1016;  Chata  JZ^um,  leo. 
180),  who  was  banished  by  Onut  and  was 
slain  by  his  order  in  1017;  Eadgar;  and 
Eadward  {Goder  DipLv.  714) ;  and  am^ 
rently  three  daughters,  Wulfhild,iiiuneat« 
n)fcyt«l,  ealdorman  of  East  Angtitk;  Ead> 
gyth,  married  to  Eadric  Streona;  and  Ml^ 
gifu,  married  to  Earl  Uhtred ;  the  ./Ethelstan 
who  fell  in  battle  with  the  Danes  in  1010 
and  is  called  the  king's  son-^n-law  Oi-'S- 
Gknm. ;  Ftab.  Wis.),  was  probably  >utbeK> 
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red's  bIbWi  son  (Hbnbt  of  HuHnv&DOif). 
B7  his  second  wife,  Emms,  he  had  two  sons,. 
Eadward,  who  came  to  the  throne;  and 
.£L&ed  [q.  r.l  who  waa  slain  in  lOStt ;  and  a 
daughter,  Godgifii,  who  married,  first,  Diogo, 
count  of  Mantes ;  and,  afterwards,  Eustace, 
count  of  Boulogne. 

[Idttls  oao  be  added  to  Dr.  F^eesun's  aeooont 
of  .£thalzBd  in  bis  Monnan  Conqueet;  L  aS6-4 1 7 ; 
Oraan1inotiM(ConQaaAof  Biig]aiul)amdual^ 
valnable  wbaa  thsv  Uv  mi  the  intoignea  of  the 
coait,  but  aoma  of  hii  Btatementa  appear  £uici- 
ftal ;  Lagpenberg*!  Anglo-Saxon  ^ngs,  trans. 
Th<»rpe,  11. 1 60  sq^Anglo-Sazon  Chron, ;  Florence 
of  Worcestw ;  William  of  HalmesbnTj,  Geeta 
Begun ;  Eemble's  Codex  DipL  toL  iii.  (all  EngL 
fiist.  Soa) ;  Hemy  of  HnntinfjdoB,  Mon.  Hist. 
Brit.;  Adam  of  Bremen;  EDOommm  Bmmn,  both 
Bar.  Oaim.  Seriptt.,  Fvrta ;  Williun  of  Jnn^tees. 
Dndusna;  Parker'a  Early  Hist,  of  Ozfbrd  (Ox&rd 
Hiat.  Sofl.);  TigftiBwai  and  Powell's  Corpos  Poet. 
Boreale;  Tryaf  of  John  Hambdeo,  &a^l719; 
Stabbi^s  Oonstitntional  Hist.]  W.  H. 


ETHEIiSED,  MTHELBJSD,  ATTiRKD, 
or  AEIJLED(1109P-1166),  historical  writer, 
though  a  Dorhiun  man  hj  uunilT — for  he  was 
the  grandaon  of  Elfted,  son  of  Weston,  sa- 
cristan of  Durham,  afiunoas  collector  of  rcuica, 
who  was  living  in  1066  (Reginald,  S.  Chith- 
bert;  8iusasoTDuKaAM,Sist.Ihmelm.Boel. 
iii.  c.  7) — was  bom  at  Hexham  in  1100,  and 
was  the  son  of  Eila%  a  priest,  who  wss  the 
depa^  of  the  non-reaident  prorost  of  the 
diunu  of  Hexham  (Riohaed  of  Hbxhak, 
cQiFatt£^or.l6S-9).  As  a  child  he  is  said 
to  have  given  promise  of  his  future  sancti^, 
and  to  have  prophesied  the  death  of  abad  arch- 
bishop of  York.  The  editors  of  .^Ethelred'a  life 
in '  AeU  SS.  Holland.'  find  a  difficulty  in  this 
story ;  for  the  only  archlushop  whom  it  Would 
fit  m  point  of  date  is  Thomas  H  (d. 
and  he  was  W  no  means  a  bad  man ;  while 
Archbishop  Gerard,  who  certainly  was  not  a 
sood  man,  died  in  1106;  and  they  surest 
that  .£lAelred  may  have  been  bom  some 
years  before  1109,  the  date  at  which  the 
anonymous  biographer  places  his  birth  W  his 
assertion  that  lie  lived  to  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  that 
the  Inographer  may  have  had  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  dealings  of  Thomas  with 
^thelrecTs  fitther^  whom  he  induced  to  give 
Qp  his  post  at  Hexham  (HX  and  may  there- 
fore have  given  the  archbishop  a  bad  charac- 
ter, .^helred  spent  his  youth  in  tite  court 
of  David,  kinj^  m  Scotland,  as  one  of  the 
attendants  of  his  son  Henry,  and  while  then 
gave  a  mnariuble  mstanoe  <rf  his  sweetness 
of  chanoter  by  fbrgivuig  one  of  his  enemiee 
who  had  dandered  him.  David  was  mnch 
attadud  to  him,  and  would  have  made  him 
.   VOL.  n. 


a  bishop,  but  he  preferred  to  become  a  monk, 
and  entered  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Rievaulx, 
in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  founded  by 
Walter  Espec  [q.  v.]  in  1181.  There  he  held 
the  office  of  master  en  the  novices,  and  showed 
great  tenderness  and  patience  in  dealing  with 
those  under  his  charge.  He  became  abbot  of 
Reveeby  in  Lincolnshire  (Jomr  of  Peteb^ 
soBOWH^  p.  78),  another  Cistercian  house, 
founded  m  1149,  where  he  was  jmbably  the 
first  abbot  In  1146  he  was  chosen  abbot  of 
Rievaulx,  and  returned  thither  (JoHV  of 
Hbxhak,  col.  274).  He  evidently  stood  well 


with  Heniy  U,  for  it  was  largely  due  to  his 
exhortations  that  the  king  joined  Lewis  VII 
of  France  in  meeting  Alexander  UX  at  Touci 
in  September  1 163  (Jobs'  of  PBiBRBORoueH, 
p.  70 ;  for  the  interview,  Robbbi  bb  Mostb, 
BoiTairBT,xiii.907).  Although  suffering  from 
ill-health,  he  attended  the  chapter  of  his 
order  at  Oiteaux,  and  on  his  way  thither  be- 

rto  compose  a  rhythmical  prose  eulogy  of 
Cuthbert,  for  whom  he,  as  a  member  of 
a  Durham  fiunily,  had  a  spetnal  veneration. 
When  at  Otteanz  he  bud  aude  this  work. 
On  his  homewsrd  joumev  he  was  acccom- 
pamed  by  several  other  abbots,  and  the  party 
was  delayed  fifteen  days  by  contrary  winds, 
which  prevented  them  from  embarking  to 
cross  the  Channel.  Declaring  that  his  neglwt 
of  St.  Cuthbert  was  the  cause  of  tim  delay, 
he  resumed  his  work,  and  the  wind  at  once 
became  favourable  (RBsnTALD,  B.  CutAiert, 
p.  176).  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the 
composition.  He  was  a  fnend  of  R^finald, 
the  monk  of  Duriiam,  and  sent  him  to  visit 
the  hermit  Godric,  in  order  to  gun  materials 
for  writing  his  life,  a  work  in  which  jfithel- 
red  assisted  him.  Reginald  also  wrote  his 
'  Uft  of  St.  Cuthbert '  at  bis  request  and  with 
bis  help,  and  cites  him  as  his  antbority  for 
several  of  the  legends  it  eontuns  (A.  pp.  SH, 
67,  60).  On  18  Oct.  1163  he  was  present  afe 
the  translation  of  Eadward  the  Confeesor  at 
Westminster,  and  offered  his  'Life  of  the 
Confesses*  and  a  homily  on  the  words  'Nemo 
aocendit Inmoi,'  written  in  hispraise  (John 
OF  PsiBBBOBOTrsH^  p.  79).  The  next  year 
he  went  on  a  mission  to  the  Kcts  of  Qallo- 
way,  who  were  then  in  a  wild  and  nneiviliaed 
condition,  constantly  fighting  among  them- 
selves, and  sank  in  vice  and  ignorance.  He 
was  at  Kirkcudbright  on  20  March.  He 
induced  the  chief  of  the  Picts  to  become  a 
monk.  He  also  visited  Melrose  in  the  pre- 
sent Roxburghshire,  and  Lauderdale  in  the 
present  Berwickshire  (S.  Ovthbert,  17^ 
188).  During  1^  last  ten  years  of  his  lifb  ha 
sumred  much  fimnboth  gont  and  stone,  but 
in  spite  Qt  his  bodily  weakness  continued  to 
eat  so  sparini^y  tlut  he  was  'more  like  a 
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fhostthanamaaVT^o^anon.)  AUthrougli 
166  ba  was  troubled  with  a  bard  cougb,  so 
that  often,  when  be  returned  from  mass,  be 
could  neither  speak  nor  move,  but  lay  ex- 
hausted on  bis  pallet.  It  is  sud  that  one 
daj,  when  bis  sickness  was  very  sore,  as  be 
sat  on  a  mat  before  the  fire  with  his  head  on 
bis  knees,  one  of  the  monks  came  into  the 
room,  vnif  after  declaring  that  he  was  only 
Bhammingy  threw  him,  mat  and  all,  on  the 
fire.  The  other  monks  picked  him  off  and 
.laid  hold  of  the  of&nder.  But  the  saint  de- 
clared that  he  wa*  not  hurt,  ordered  that  no 
punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  his  assail- 
ant, and  kissed  and  foinave  him  (t6.)  He 
died  on  13  Jan.  1166^  the  age  of  firey-seren. 
and  was  buried  at  lUeTaulz,  where  Leland 
saw  his  tomb,  which  was  adorned  with  geld 
and  silver.  He  was  canonised  in  lldl. 
Several  foims  of  bis  name  oeenr  besidss  those 
givea  at  the  bead  of  tbis  article. 

iEUielred  wrota  sevanl  Liatoricaland  theo- 
l(»ical  works.  AU  that  have  been  printed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  book  oa  the  Hex- 
ham miracles,  will  be  found  in  Migne's 
'  PatTologia,'  cxcv.  196  sq.  Paris,  1856.  His 
bistoricBl  works  are :  1.  '  Vita  et  Hiracula 
S.  Edwardi  IWis  et  Oonfassoris,'  written  at 
the  rei^nset  of  ^wrenoe,  abbot  of  Weetmin- 
ster,  witb  a  prologue  addressed  to  Henry  IL 
This  biograpny  was  derived  from  an  earlier 
life  by  Osbert  or  Osbem  of  Glare,  mior  of 
'Westminster,  and  was  compiled  for  the 
translation  of  the  Confessor's  body  in  1163. 
It  has  in  turn  been  made  the  groundwork  of 
a  metrical  life  of  theOonfbfur,  writtoi  about 
the  middle  of  the  UiirteanthQeDitun,and  for 
a  Latin  poem  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI, 
both  printed  in '  Lives  oi^Kdward  the  Ccn- 
feesor,*  ed,  Luard  (Rolls  Set-)  It  has  also 
been  versified  in  Latin  eku^MOf  a  work  often, 
though  erroneously,  attnbuted  to  jSthelred 
himself  (I^vasd).  ^thelred's '  Life  *  is  in  a 
mutilated  form  in  Cawrave's  *  LegendaKova,' 
1616,  in  the '  De  Probatis  SS.  Historiis '  of 
SuriuB,  L  137  sq.,  CoUxnej  1670,  in  the  , 
*  VitiB  SS.'  of  Surms,  I.  62  sq.  Cologne,  1617, ' 
and  in  <  Acta  Sa  Bolland.'  Jan.  i.  p.  292  | 

3,  Antwerp,  1643.   It  was  for  the  first  time  | 
eqnately  preeanted  by  Sir  Koger  Twysden  [ 
in  ue '  Decern  Scriptores,'  coL  369  sq.  Lcm-  1 
don,I66SL   3. 'DeBelLoStandardii,' a  valu- 
able tract  on  Uie  battle  <  of  the  Standard.' 
fought  near  NorthaUerton  33  Auo.  IISeL 
between  the  army  of  David  of  Scotland 
and  the  forces  of  northern  England.  In 
this  narrative  Walter  Eroec  is  made  the  prin- 
cipal leader  on  the  EngUak  side  ^compare 
the  account  given  by  Hbnkt  of  HmrFiva- 
Don).   This  tract  is  in  Twysden,  cols.  337- 
346.  8. '  De  Genenwtate  .  .  .  ref^  David, 


Finkerton's  'Vitee  Sa  Sootiie,'  p.  4S7,  but 
is  really  a  part  of  4.  '  De  genewgia  xMum 
Anglorum,  which  cont«ns  some  useftuno- 
ticee  of  the  family  of  Malcolm,  incomnletoly 
presented  by  Twysden,  col.  847  sq.  S.  '  Ife 
Sanctimoniali  de  Wstton.'  a  most  revolt- 
ing story  of  monastic  life  rTwysden,  coL 
416  sq.)  6.  '  Vite  S.  Niniani,'  of  no  value 
(Ca^^ve  and  Pinkerton).  7.  'De  Miraculia 
Hagustaldensis  Eccleeiffi '  (MaMllon, '  Acta 
SS.  O.S.B.*  i.  204,  Venice,  and  in  Canon 
Rune'e  '  Priory  of  Hexham,'  iL  178  sq.  Dur- 
ham, 1864,  Surtees  Soc.)  8.  'De  funda- 
tione  Monaaterionun  S.  Maris  Ebor.  de  et 
Fontibus,'  nnnrinted  MS.  0.  0.  0.  Camb.  F. 
V.  18.  9.  'Epitapbium  iwum  Scotorum,' 
spoken  cS  by  John  of  PetwDorongh,  is  pos- 
sibly a-  mistake  for  the  'Da  Geoeroeitatt 
David ; '  if  A  diatiuet  woiii  it  is  piobabli 
lost  (but  we  Wszen,  BiN.  Bnt.\  as  also  11 
the  '  rb  jtJimioa  won '  of  SegiiiM^a  vtoef 
quoted  above,  llie  'Bbrgaritayifa,  reginiB 
Scotis,'  attributed  to  .Mfaehred  by  Wngfat 
and  ouisra,  and  printed  by  Suziua  tad  in 
'Acta  SS.,'  is  not  bis  work.  It  awears  to 
be  an  abridgment  by  Capnuve  of  tlie  '  Life' 
commonly  attributed  to  Tunot,  wiUi  some 
additions  taken  from  Ethelred  (Hasdt,  Oat, 
<tf  Materiala,  it.  294).  10.  'Chrenicon  ab 
Adam  ad  Henrieum  I '  is  perhaps  lost  (but 
see  Habot^  as  above).  This  work,  with 
probably  a  continuation,  seems  to  be  referred 
to  by  John  of  Peterborough,  who  under 
1153,  p.  77,  wiitee,  •  Hie  finit  dironioa  Alredi.' 
The  theological  works  of  Ethelred  were 
collected  by  lUdiard  Gibbons,  S.  J.,  who  in- 
cludes several  of  the  mate  inmortant  in  bis 
'  Ot>era  Divi  Aelredt  KbioTallenais,*  Douar, 
1616,  1631.  They  are:  11.  'Sennonet  de 
Onere  Babylonis,'  on  Is.  c.  xiii.  sq.  (Gibbons ; 
'  Btbliotheoa  Cisterciensium,'  v.  229 ; '  Magna 
Bibl.  Vet.  Pat.'  xiii.  1-164.  Cologne,  1618; 
'  Maxima  Bibl.  Vet.  Pat.'  iiiii.  Lyons,  1677). 
12.  '  Speculum  Charitatla '  (Gibbons  and 
others),  13.  '  Compendium  SpecuU  Chari- 
tatis^'  written  before  the  larger  work,  and  ex- 
panded by  request.  14.  '  De  Spirituali  Ami- 
citia,'  a  treatise  in  the  form  of  a  discourse 
like  the  '  De  Amicitia '  of  Cicero  (Gibbons 
and  others,  and  in  S.  Augustini  Opera,  iv.) 
16.  'De  duodecimo  anno  Quisti' (Gibbons 
and  others,  and  in  S.  Bemardi  Opera,  ii, 
590>  16.'Sermones'(twmW-&Te\in'BibL 

'Biog. 
Parisj 

1668  (Tanner),  and  the  homily  '  Do  Natali 
Domini'  in  the  new  edition  of  Combefis, 
Paris,  1869.  17.  '  Eegula  sive  InstituUo 
Inclusarum,'  Lucas  Holsteniua  in  '  Codex 
Begularum/  pt.  UL  p.  110,  Rome,  1691,  Pari^ 
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1666,  and  ed.  MabiUoD,  Paria,  1719,  «1bo  in 
'  App.  S.  AuguBkiiu  Opera ; '  of. '  Patio^pa,' 
xxzu.  col.  l&l.  1&  *  Da  Natura  ABimffi)' , 
&  dial(^fue,  not  pointed,  in  BoiU.  VB.  53, 
and  transcrUied  in  BritiNi  Unuum  Lanad. 
MB.  209.  19.  '  Fucictthia  frondiun,'  lost. 
20.  'EpistoliB,'  lost  (Wbishi). 

[Viu  S.  Aelrttdi,  kdoq.  Acta  SS.  Bdland. 
Jan.  ii.  p.  30 ;  Regin&tdi  Mod.  Dasehn. 
Virtotibtu  B.  Cathberti,  pp.  170-8,  188,  ed. 
Baine;  Vita  S.  Oodrici,  pp.  19,  178,  269,  ed. 
Stemuoa;  Prior/  of  Hexham,  pref.  ii.  17S, 
•d.  Il«Qe  (all  Siirt«es  Soa);  Simeon  of  Durham, 
De  Daoelm.  EcclesitB^  ool.  31 ;  Kchard  of  Hex- 
ham, ool.  805 ;  John  of  Hexham,  col.  274  (all  in 
Tw^Bdeo);  JdiDOf^erboroiigli,pp.77-80,ed. 
Sparke ;  Kaioe'e  Twii  Ebor.  pp.  168-9  ;  Bale's 
Scriptt.  Brit.  Cat,  cent.  2,  scnpL  99;  Tanner'i 
BibL  Brit.  p.  247 ;  Wrigbt'a  Biog.  TAl  (Anglo- 
Norman),  p.  187 ;  Hardjr's  Cat  of.Kateriau,  i. 
«6,  ii.248,  294.]  W.  H. 

m'Um^AK  JETUfiUSTAK,  or 
JSUPSTAir  (Jl.  946),  ealdonnas  of  East 
Anglis,  Bon  ca  .^hedred  (Egublb,  Cod&t 
Dipl.  £t38),  possibly  nandson  of  iEthelred  I 
[q.  T.l  and  oertauuj  a  meiab^r  of  the 
royal  bouse  of  Wessaz,  had  his  patrivonial 
poageaaioafl  in  the  province  of  DeToo,  and 
•zchanged  them  for  an  estate  at  Hatfield 
(Robestson).  He  was  made  ealdorman  of 
East  Anglia  by  his  kinsman  ^Ethelstan  about 
929  (Codex  LtpLSiS).  He  married  JeUWen^ 
who  became  toster-motber  to  Ead^r,  and 
was  probably  a  sister  of  EadnoUi,  bish<^  oS 
I)oKiawter  (i9utorw.fitfmM.p.6Si  B0BBB9- 
■ov).  ThareisaoDwdiffitmltyutotbeBtatd- 
meat  tint  .^ithelstan't  wife  -was  «  aster4ar 
law  of  tha  ealdozman  Brifataofch,  bat  the 
f^nwiHwi  were  doubtless  allied  by  marriage 
((ft.;  m$t.  Si.  iL  7,  8).  .^fithdatan  held  a 
ni(^  place  in  the  Idngdxijn  daring  the  reign  of 
Eadmund ;  his  province  was  of  large  ext^t, 
and  either  then  or  in  the  next  rdgn  he  waa 
the  chief  ealdorman,  and  yraa  called  by  tiie 
nickname  of  Hdf-king  (Hiatoria  Haw^et. 
p.  11 ;  Vita  Otwaldi,  p.  428>  Throu^ut 
the  reign  of  Eadred  his  name  stands  gene- 
rally if  not  invariably  ba&nre  those  of  tbfi 
other  ealdormen  in  the  teste  of  i^arters  (tihs 
.^helstan  who  attests  Codex  Dipl.  480  warn 
probably  another  ealdormut).  He  was  a 
niend  of  Dunstan  [q.  t.  for  notice  of  their 
friendship],  wd  evidently  n^eld  him.  and 
the  qnett-mother  in  tlmr  adb^i^stzpfcion 
imderEadred.  He  retained  hiapoeiUoaundMr 
Eadwig,  buty  finding  that  it  had  become  in- 
aecnxe,  resigned  his  goTwmment,  and  entered 
the  monastery  of  Glastonbury,  presenting  it 
at  the  same  time  with  Wni^on  in  Somer- 
Mt,  probaUy  in  966,  and  befem  20  Not. 
of  that  year,  when  Mi  eldest  son  appears  as 


ealdoiman  (t*.  448 ;  Sisteria  Samu.  p.  12: 
VitaOtualdi,f.43e>).  lb  has  been  asMrted 
Uufk  he  oontinued  ealdorman  nKtD.  967  (ilTor- 
mm  Ommsityi.  989),  bnt  this  assertion  rests 
on  a  cuinisioD  between  him  and  anoAer  eal- 
dorman of  the  same  name,  who  attests  char- 
ters at  the  same  time  and  far  some  years  after 
his  retirement.  He  left  four  sons  by  j^Ifwen : 
j£thelw(dd,  who  succeeded  him,  married 
./fHfthryth^  daufj^ter  of  Otdgar,  ealdorman 
of  the  west  pronnees,  afterwards  the  wife  of 
Kin^Eadgar,  and  died  in  962  [see  BBaABfor 
l^[raid  of  his  deadi] ;  jElfwola,  who  appears 
to  attest  as  thegn  (Cbdex  Dipl.  491, 602)  after 
his  elder  Iwotner's  death,  and  is  sud  on  good 
authority  to  have  become  exceedingly  power- 
ful, though  he  does  not  appear  to  nave  been 
an  ealdorman  (Ftt*  Oewaldi,  p.  420),  mar- 
riBd.£lfhild,  diiedbefbve  1005,  rad  was  buried 
at  Bamngr  [see  fiirtlrar  under  ErKSLWim] ; 
^Eithdai^  wbo  also  attests  as  tliegn,  and 
.iBthahrme.  It  has  besB  suggested  that 
on  ^thelstan's  death  his  ealdonnaiury  was 
parted  amoog  his  sons  (Cbn^twit  ^  .KiffJan^, 
p.  800),  bttt  ^mn  seems  w>  ground  for  the 
sD^^estion. 

[HiBtorialtamesieiuUrjip.  II,  63  (Rt^a  Ser.); 
Hist,  EHensis,  it.  c.  7,  8  (Sale) ;  Kemble's  Oodex 
Bipl  ii.  183.-822.  passim  (EnrL  Hist.  Soc.);  Vita 
Os«aldi,.HiBtocians  <a  Ywk,  1.  428  (Rolls  Ser.) ; 
Hanorials  of  Daastaa,  p.  44  (Bolls  Ser.);  B»- 
bertson's  Historical  S^ys.  pik  179-81 ;  Sreen'k 
Qotwaestof  fioj^sod,  pp.  260,  288,  810;  Free- 
man s  Konoaa  Conqtiest,  i.  289.]         W.  H. 

BIHELWERD  or  jETHELWEARD 
(d.  998f)i,  ofaroaieler,  who,  according  to  his 
own  ststMbsnt,  was  great^p»at-grandson  ot 
King  M&Oni,  el&r  brother  of  Alfred, 
wrote  a  ahnt  Latm  chronicle  in  which  he 
stylea  himself  *  Patrieins  Consul  Fabius 
QuSBStor,'  the  first  two  titles  merelv  signify- 
ing that  he  was  an  ealdorman,  and  the  rest 
bemg  a  Aetorical  flourish.  It  is  probable 
that  ne  may  be  identified  with  the  ^Ethel- 
weard  described  in  th»  teste  of  a  charter  of 
997  as  the  ealdorman  of  the  western  pro- 
vinces (Kmrai.n,  Cbdax  Dipl.  666),  a  title 
whioh  seems  to  signify  that  he  ruled  ot«t 
Deronshire,  Doreetahise,  and  Somersetshire, 
thathewasthefittherofiEthelnuwtheGreat, 
^o  snoceeded  to  his  office,  the  founder  of 
Oerae  Abbey,  and  the  friend  of  ^Ifrie  the 
Qtammazian  (tiie  dat*  at  whieh  he  ceases  to 
stfeBatdisrtrirBSSflttM  to  make  it  impossible  to 
identify  him  with  ^thslweard  the  successor 
of JEthefanar),  that  bejoined  with  Arehl^  Aop 
Sigeric  and  uie  ealdorman  ^iSUrio  in  ^1  in 
maldng  peace  t^whichthe  Danes  were  fbr 
the  flnt  time  bought  off  (Thobpe,  Ancient 
Lenee,  i.  284),  and  that  in  904  he  accompanied 
Bishop  .^Elf  heah  m  an  embassy  to  Olaf  of 
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Norwaj,  ud  pennaded  lum  to  meet  King 
JE^betni  at  Andorer  and  maSa  a  lutii^ 
peace wiUi lum.  Hewitneased  terml  ebuv 
tan  as  ealdonnan  from  976  to  998  indiMiTn 
(Ebicbu|,  Oadex  Dipl  690-700),  and  aa  his 
subBcriptions  appear  to  cease  in  998,  it  maj 
be  supposed  tut  he  died  in  or  about  that 
year.  wiUiam  of  Malmesburj,  frho  calls 
the  chronicler '  Elirardus,'  deecribes  him  as 
'illustrious  and  magnificent'  (Prolt^.  Oetta 
Itegum).  He  wrote  his  chronicle  for  his 
Idnswtnnan.  Uatilda,  the  great-great-mnd- 
daughter  01  Alfred,  who  was  apparenUy  the 
daughter  of  Liudulf  of  Suabia,  the  son  of 
the  German  king,  Otto  (afterwards  emperor), 
by  Eadgythjdan^ter^Eadward  the  Elder, 
and  who  married  Obiizo,  count  oi  Milan,  and 
died  1011  (&anmtnms\  The  duoniele  of 
^Uielweaxdconuatacn  fburehortboda;  tke 
first  beghis  with  the  eieaUcm  and  goea  down 
to  449 ;  the  early  part  of  the  book  seems  to 
be  takML  from  some  abstracts  of  Isidore's 
*  Ori^es,'  the  rest  oomes  from  Beeda.  The 
remainder  of  his  work  is  a  meagre  compilatioa 
from  Ae  'Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.'  It  evi- 
dently represents  some  veraion  of  the  *  Chro- 
nicle which  does  not  exist  now,  and  gives 
some  few  facts  that  are  not  found  elsewhere, 
aa,  fbr  example,  that  the  ealdonnan,  Hun,  who 
fell  at  Ellandune,  was  buried  at  'Wmcheeter, 
which  seems  the  only  hint  we  have  as  to  the 
locality  of  the  battle.  In  this  way  ^thel- 
wwd's  work  has  done  good  service,  for  it 
has  helped  historians  to  arrire  at  the  w^  in 
which  ue  book  generally  called  die '  Ajudo- 
Sazon  Chronicle*  was  lealfy  written,  Hia 
work  enda  with  a  Latan  transli^on  of  one  of 
the  poems  on  Eadgar,  the  last  date  being  978. 
Hisdmmolt^isconfrised;  he  scarcely  ever 
mentions  a  year,  and  simply  dates  his  erents 
hf  stating  that  they  took  puce  a  year,  or  two 
years,  after  the  events  last  recorded.  His 
Style  is  affected  and  obscure.  He  was  utterly 
careless  of  grammar,  and  as  with  this  care- 
lessness he  combined  an  attem|rt;  to  write 
ter8ely,he  is  sometimes  almost  unintelligible. 
At  ^e  same  time  his  chronicle  has  an  im- 
portant place  in  our  literary  history  as  the 
work  of  a  layman  at  a  time  when  eoclestaa- 
tics  were  the  only  people  that  wrote  any- 
thing. Strangely  enonrii,  Bialuqi  meolaon, 
thinftwg  that  the  ICatiua  fiw  wnom  i£thel- 
waazd  wrote  was  the  wift  of  the  Oonqnerar, 
deelares  that  it  is  oertain  diat  he  was  alive 
in  1090  (SnffU^  J9ut  Libraty,  p.  40),  and 
■till  more  strangely  Wright  unreeervedly 
accepts  the  bishop's  opinion.  Some  of  .£thel- 
weard's  blunders  are  perha|w  to  be  attributed 
to  the  carelessness  ofhis  original  editor,  Savile. 
"the  only  manuscript  of  the  chrradcle  known 
to  have  existed  was  in  the  Oottuiian  ooU 


lection,  and  was  burnt  in  1731.  This  was 
transcribed  by  Savile  and  printed  in  hia 
'  Scriptores  post  Bndanii'  London,  1696,  re- 
printed more  euelessly,  Vncakfytt,  1001. 
JSOteVmurift  cbroniele  is  also  included  in 
the  *  Monumenta  Historiea  Britannica,*  1646, 
where  Petrie  has  reprinted  Savile's  text,  giv- 
ing emendations  in  foot-notes.  It  has  been 
translated  by  Giles  in  his  '  Six  Old  Euj^lish 
Ohronidee,'  and  by  Stevenson  in  voL  u.  of 
'  Church  Historians  of  England.' 

[IdtU«  ean  be  added  to  what  Sit  T.  D.  Eudy 
has  said  aboot  .£thelveard  in  Hon.  Hist.  Bzit. 
pref.  p.  81,  and  Cat.  of  Materials,  i.  571  aq. 
(Bolls  Ser.);  Fabii  Ethcdwerdi  Chron.,  Mon. 
UiBt.Brit.499-£21;  A.-S.  Chion.  atUL991,  99i ; 
HoreDee  of  Worcester,  i.  162  (Boi^ffist.  Soc); 
William  of  JbhaaOittrj,  Flmlogiie  to  OesU 
Regam(EiigLEist.8o&);  Bobertsoi^s Historical 
EsnySipp.  178,  186;  neeman's  Normao  Con- 
quest, i.  806,  818;  Stersnstm's  Church  Histo- 
rians, ii.  pref.  ix;  Geat.  Mag.  1867,  p-  ISO  sq-> 
an  art.  bj  'Riley  in  tha  form  (tf  a  leviaw  of 
Giles's  ana  Stevenson's  transIaUoDSi  Wii^t^s 
Biog.  Idt.  (Anglo-Saxon),  p.  622.]      W.  H. 

JgrjUJltljWmifit  JirrUiELWINE,  or 
AILWIN(d.  992),  ealdonnan  of  East  Anglia, 
fourth  and  youncest  son  of  the  ealdonnan 
.^thelstu,  oallea  ib»  Half-king  rq>  v.],  and 
his  wife  JBlfwen  (Sttt.  Samea.  p.  12 ;  accord- 
ing to  the  contemporary  author  of  the  Vita 
Onoai^,  ^.429,'frater  tertinB,'butthe  Banuey 
historian  IS  not  likely  to  have  been  mistaken), 
moceeded  (0  the  ealdarmanshtp  of  East 
AndUft  on  die  deadi  (rf  his  ddest  bTDther, 
^thelwold.  in  963  fsee  under  EiHBLStAV 
and  Edoab],  though  be  had  two  elder  Iro* 
tbera,  JEitw<Ad  and  .£thBl^;e,  then  living, 
.^lilffrold,  however,  is  said  to  have  bjien  eo 
powerfiilthathedid  not  care  to  take  the  office; 
he  may  have  preferred  unofficial  life  (Ftfa 
OwaUt).  j£tnelwinewas  a  liberal  supporter 
of  the  new  Benedictine  revival,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  influence  he  had 
over  Eadgar,  who  married  his  sister-in-law 
i£lfthryth,  had  much  to  do  vrith  the  eager- 
ness with  which  die  king  acted  in  the  same 
cause.  Ccmuderable  rivalry  seems  to  have 
existed  between  ^Ethelwine  and  Brihtnoth, 
the  ealdonnan  of  the  East-Sazons,  on  the  one 
side,  and  .£lfhere  the  Mercian  ealdonnan, 
•who  snoceeded  to  the  position  of  chief  ealdor^ 
man  fbrmerly  held  by  ^hdwineTa  fathn 
{Qtduf  Dipl  pp.  602  sq.),  on  dw  other. 
JSthdwin^s  monastic  adnurers  record  that 
he  was  handsome,  oheerftil,  and  though  il- 
literate endowed  with  every  virtue  (Hist, 
Samei.  p.  31) ;  but  they  owed  him  and  lus 
house  too  mudi  to  be  stinting  in  their  praises. 
He  chanced  to  meet  Oswald,  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, at  the  funeral  of  a  certain  diegn  at 
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Olastonbary,  and  the  bishop  urged  him  to 
build  a  monastery.  Sometime  before  he  had 
had  &  bad  attack  of  gout  in  his  feet,  and  in 
obediraice  to  a  vision  and  a  miraculoua  cure 
vouchsafed  by  St.  Benedict,  he  had  raised  a 
little  wooden  church  on  the  isle  of  Ramsey 
in  Huntingdonshire,  and  had  nnt  three  monks 
there  (ib.  p.  36 ;  Oodex  B^L  681>  When 
he  told  this  to  the  bidiop  he  exhorted  him  to 
canyoiith6work,and  {nramisedto  Mid  him 
some  nraka.fnHn  his  house  at  Westbury. 
'tb»  monks  eame,  and  in  968  he  lie^  his 
building,  electing  a  stone  diurch  with  two 
towers,  one  at  the  west  end,  and  the  other  in 
die  centre  resting  on  colomns  and  amhes.  It 
was  finished  in  974,  and  he  was  pzesent  at 
its  dedication  by  Oswald  on  8  Nov.  He  en- 
dowed it  with  many  grants  of  land,  and 
brought  thither  from  '\^^I|»Ting  in  Essex  the 
bones  of  the  murUrs  ^Ethelred  and  ^helr* 
briht,  two  Kentish  nthlings  slain  in  661.  A. 
claimant  appeared  for  one  of  the  estates  he 
gave  to  the  house,  which  so  enraged  the 
ealdorman  that  he  wished  to  slay  him,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  prior.  No  abbot  was 
elected  while  he  and  Oswald,  who  were  con- 
odned  joint  foondev^  lived  :iba;^  shared  the 
government  oi  tJie  house  ana  visited  it  every 
year,JSt^wine,thoughaIayman,exei(Using 
the  auUioritr  of  an  abbot  (Sitt  Samea.  ^. 
100;  Vita  Onoaidi,  p.  447 ;  Motuutieon,  u. 
M7).  On  the  death  of  Eadgar  in  976  the 
livury  between  the  East-Anglian  and  Mer- 
dan  houses  broke  out  in  a  violent  ecoleuas- 
tical  struggle.  While  .^llfhere  and  his  party 
expeUed  uie  monks  from  the  churches  of 
wMch  they  had  lately  gained  poasesuon, 
JSthelwine  gathered  an  armed  force  and  d»> 
fended  the  monasteries  of  East  Anglia.  His 
brother  .£lfwold  slew  aman  who  laid  claim 
to  some  land  belongin^to  the  church  of  Peter* 
borough;  he  went  to  Bidu)p^thelwold[q.  v.] 
at  'Vnnehester,  prepared  aprarently  to  do 
mnance  for  this  act  of  violence,  but  the 
uabop  and  clei^  received  him  with  honour 
aaade^ideroftnechurch.  Both thebrothers 
upheld  the  Ottise  of  the  monks  in  a  witenage- 
mot  which  met  probablyafter  the  election  of 
Eadward  the  Martjr  (  Ftte  Otvxddi,  p.  446). 
After  the  death  of  ^Ifhere  in  983  Ethel- 
wine seems  to  have  held  the  position  of  chief 
ealdorman  (Oxi&rlJiKae?,  668, 663).  Not 
manv  years  after  the  church  at  Ramsey  was 
finished  a  defect  in  the  foundations  caused 
great  craclu  to  appear  in  the  principal  tower, 
and  the  whole  building  became  more  w  less 
ruinous.  Ethelwine  rebuilt  the  duueh,  de- 
corated the  high  altar,  and  presented  the 
monks  with  an  organ.  He  was  nreaent  at  the 
dedioaticm  of  the  new  hoildiiig  oy  Oswald  in 
981,  and  is  laidtoliftve  made  a  spoeeh  to  the 


great  men  who  had  come  to  the  ceremony 
mtm  Oambtidgeahire,  Bedfordshire,  Hert- 
fordshire, Huntingdonshire,  Northampton- 
shire, and  Eesteven,  a  list  that  is  some  guide 
as  to  the  extent  of  his  ealdormaniy,  which 
also  took  in  Norfolk  and  Suffiilk.  Soon  after 
this,  finding  that  his  health  was  failing,  he 
again  visited  Ramsey,  msde  his  confession 
befine  the  highaltar,  andaddressed  the  monks 
on  the  ehoiee  of  an  abbot  after  lus  death. 
He  was  at  Bams^  when  the  tidhigB  of  the 
death  of  Oswald  were  brought  him,  and  made 
a  speech  to  the  congregation  on  thelosstiiey 
had  sustained.  He  felt  Oswald's  death  deeply, 
and  never  smiled  again  after  he  heard  of  it. 
In  992  he  fell  sick  of  a  levi^received  unc- 
tion and  the  viaticum  from  .^Slfheah,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  died  on  34  ApriL  He 
was  buried  at  Ramsey.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  centmiy  an  abbot  of  Ramsey 
placed  an  efS^  of  him  of  gilded  brass  npon 
his  tomb  {HuL  Batnea.  p.  348  n.  S).  He 
was  patron,  or,  as  it  may  almost  be  said,  pro- 
prietor, of  St.  Neots  and  OrowUnd  as  weU  as 
of  Ramsey.  The  benefits  he  conferred  on  the 
moa^  caused  him  to  be  called  the' EViend  of 
Ood'  (VUa  p.  446;  Flob.  Wie.  I 

14Ll^,lfiO).  HisrendencewasatUpwood 
in  HuntingaoauhiTe.  "Ha  married  .^Ithel- 
fleed,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons:  Eadwine, 
who  seems  to  have  died  shortly  after  his 
£ither,  for  all  the  ealdorman's  inheritance  de- 
scended to  Ethelward,  apparent^  his  second 
son  (Sitt.  SamM.  pp.  103.  14S;  Vtta  Os- 
waldt,  p.  467).  ^helward  seems  for  some 
years  to  have  had  no  higher  title  than  th^^ 
{Obdex  Dipl.  687 ;  the  iBthelweard  whose 
name  stands  first  of  the  esldormen  from  992 
to  999  was  ealdorlnan  of  the  western  pro- 
vinoeB),but  probably  held  the  ealdormanship 
before  his  death  712),  and  shared  the 
govemmrat  with  Ulfi^teL  He  fiall  at  As- 
sandun  in  1016,  and  was  buried  at  Ramsey; 
he  had  no  wife  or  child  (X*^.  CAimmban.; 
iTut  Samea,  p.  118).  JBthelwine  appears 
also  to  have  maxried  ^Hhalgifii  and  Wulf- 
gifo. 

[Historta  Ranseisnsis  (BoUs  Sm.)}  Tita  Os- 
waldi.  HistoriaDB  of  York,  vol.  i.  (BdOa  Ssr.); 
TloreaoB  of  Woreester  (Engl.  Hist.  Soc)  ;  Kcm- 
ble'i  Codex  Difdomatiinis  (Engl.  Hist  Soc.); 
Grem's  Oonqnest  of  Cnj^and;  Bobertson's  His- 
toritial  Essays.]  W.  H. 

ETHELWOU),  JSTHELWOLD,  or 
ADELWOUD,  Saiot  (908F-984),  bishop  of 
Winchester,  the  son  of  parents  of  good  posi- 
tion, citizens  of  Winchester,  vras  Mm  in  the 
rogn  of  Eadward  the  Eld«r.  The  year  of 
his  birth  is  uncertain ;  908  is  8Uj^;rated  by 
the  editm  of '  Acta  Sanctorum,*  Aug.  ii,  hut 
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tiua  is  menij  based  on  4  guess  as  to  his  age 
when  ordained  priefit.  la  childhood  He  was 
well  instTocted  in  religions  knowledge,  and 
when  he  was  yet  joang  emteted  the  house- 
hold of  ^thelatan,  becoming  one  of  fais  oomi- 
tatut,  or  followers.  As  such  be  remained 
for  a  conuderable  tinae,  learning  a  good  deal 
£rom  the  counsellois  01  the  king,  Iot  be  was 
a  sharp-witted  lad.  In  aocorduioe  with  the 
kin^s  desire  he  reeeiTed  the  tonsnre  from 
.^Slfheah,  or  'Elfege  Bald^'  bidiop  «f 
Winchester,  who  auo  aftar  a  while  admitted 
him  to  piMSt'8  ordetH.  iBU lieah  Is  aant  to 
have  orauned  both  him  andDunstannieBta 
at  the  same  time,  and  to  have  fin«tom  tliat 
both  of  them  ehonld  become  bishops,  and  \ 
that  Ethelwold  shoald  suoooed  to  the  see  he  ' 
then  held.  He  remained  with  ^If  heah  for  \ 
wome  time,  and  learnt  much  from  him ;  for 
there  is  reason  to  bdieve  that  the  bishop 
was  intent  on  monastio  reform.  He  then 
entered  the  monastery  of  Glaatraabuiy,  where 
he  held  the  office  of  dean  of  the  monastety 
under  Donetan.  At  Glastonbary  he  con- 
tinued his  Btndiee,  learning  the  arts  of  gram- 
mar and  poetry,  besides  raading  theological 
works,  was  constant  in  wat<£ing,  prayer, 
andfiutiag,  and  inexhortii^  thelnnuzenta 
ansterity,  whtc^  he  was  espMaOy  able  te  do, 
aa  the  monastic  dean  anpeats  to  have  bem  a 
disciplinary  officer.  He  eet  an  (auunjile  of 
humility  and  diligence  \fj  woririnff  in  tlie 
monastery  garden  and  gathering  the  fruits 
needed  for  the  common  m^a.  Coittcions 
that  English  monastieism  feU  far  b^ind  that 
which  was  to  be  seen  in  the  great  houses  of 
northern  France  and  flanders,  he  desired  to 
go  abroad  that  he  might  learn  the  rule  that 
was  observed  in  them,  l^ulgifu,  the  mother 
of  Eadred,  and  Donstan,  the  lung's  chief  ad- 
viser, were  unwillii^  that  he  shotUd  leave 
the  country.  Eadred  accordingly  refiosed 
him  permission  to  go  abroad,  and,  with  Ihm- 
stan  8  craicurrence,  gave  him  a  small  monas- 
tery that  had  long  stood  at  Abingdon  in 
Borkshire,  that  he  might  then  firand  a  con- 
gregation  which  should  live  according  to 
monastic  rule;  for  with  the  axemtioa  of 
Glastcmbury  the  English  monast«iea  wen 
tenanted  by  communities  that  were  not  mon- 
astic, and  many  of  them  had  gone  to  dee^. 
This  was  the  case  at  Abingdon,  ^helwold 
probably  received  the  grant  about 964  {Chnm. 
de  Abinffdon,  i.  126;  Eehbu,  Oadex  Dipl. 
p.  441).  He  found  the  place  in  a  wretched 
state;  the  buildings  were  mean,  and  only 
forty 'mansie'  (hides)  remained  to  the  house, 
the  rest  of  the  land,  consisting  of  a  hundred 
hides,  having  fallen  into  the  king's  poeseseion. 
He  brought  certain  '  clerks '  from  Qlaston- 
bmy— the  term  shows  that  even  then  ih» 


community  did  not  consist  eiclosiTely  of 
regulars — who  were  willing  to  salnuit  to  his 
dueipline,  and  soon  gathued  round  him  a 
band  of  monks.  The  Icing  gave  him  all  the 
land  be  had  in  Abingdon,  and  much  money, 
and  raised  excellent  tiuildings  for  him,  ana 
the  gifts  of  the  king's  mother  were  even 
larger,  Eadred  took  a  warm  interest  in  the 
bauduig  of  tlie  new  monastery,  and  avisit  he 
paid  to  Abingdon  to  give  directions  about  it 
was  the  occasion  of  a  remarkable  minde.  It 
chanced  that  besides  his  ordinary  attendants 
a  large  body  of  NortlmmbrianthMpasaeconH 
panied  lum.  ^le  abbot  aslnd  him  to  dine, 
asd  tin  king  assented  gladly,  ordering  diet 
the  doors  (bould  be  shut  so  that  no  one  might 
slurk  his  drink.  So  he  and  fais  train  sat  all 
day  driiDknig.  Nevertheless  abbot's  cask 
of  mead  fwed  not,  nor  wasted  more  than 
one  hand'a  breadth,  so  (hat  when  ereniitt 
came  the  Northumbnane  went  back '  aa  drunk 
aa  hogs'  {Mlfklo,  Vita  8.  Mth^woldi). 
Dnrii^  the  building  a  heavy  post  fell  cm 
.^befwold,  breaking  several  of  nia  riba  and 
causing  himto  fall  into  a  pit  hard  by.  Eadwig 
waaalai  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  new  house, 
^thelwold's  own  gifts  to  hia  church  were 
splendid.  Chief  among  them  were  a  golden 
cAalice  of  immense  weight,  Area  erossas  <tf 
mid  and  sUver  that  wen  deetnmd  in 
Ste^ten'e  wars,  and  aa  omn.  He  also  en- 
ric&ed  it  with  the  -mnik  oniis  own  hands,  foe 
like  Dunstan  he  was  a  ennning  enftaman. 
He  made  two  bells  which  were  hui^  along 
with  those  that  Dunstan  made  for  the  churoh, 
and  a  machine  called  the  'golden  wheel,' 
overlaid  with  gold,  and  full  of  little  bells, 
whidi  he  had  twiried  round  on  festivals  to 
excite  the  devotion  of  the  wonlhippers  (  Ckron. 
de  Abingdon,  i.  846).  With  the  consent  of 
the  bretnren  he  sent  O^ar,  one  of  the  clerks 
who  had  accompanied  hmi  from  Glastonbury, 
to  learn  the  strict  Bene^crtine  rule  at  Flenry. 
On  Osnr's  return,  raobably  early  in  Eadgsr'a 
reign,  ne  caused  this  rule  to  be  observed  at 
Abingdon^d  I^B  was  the  first  indndnetioB 
of  it  into  England ;  for  if  it  had  been  known 
and  pnoUsedat  OlastonbuiT  under  DnnataiL 
»ld  woidd  have  had  no  need  to  send 
any  one  to  Fleuiy  to  learn  it  for  him  (Cftnm. 
de  Abingdon,  I  129 ;  R0BBKT8OH,  Hxttorical 
Euatft,  p.  190).  He  ^ve  minute  directions 
as  to  the  food  and  dnnk  of  hia  monks,  and 
bis  arrangements  were  neither  mean  nor  pro- 
fuse ;  he  left;  his  curse  on  any  of  his  suo- 
cessors  who  should  alter  tbero,  and  evidently 
caused  his  rules  to  be  written  down  (C%ron. 
de  Abingdon,  I  347,  iL  SIS).  In  963,  by  the 
advice  at  Dunstan,  the  see  of  Windiester  was 
conferred  on  Ethelwold.  Before  he  left 
AlungdoD  he  made  a  pn.ym  for  the  ftiton 
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BBfety  of  the  houM,  which  lias  been  preBerred 
(£6.  347). 

ethelwold  wasoonaecnLtedbishtmctf  Win- 
cheeter  by  Danstan  on  Sunday,  St.  Andrew^s 
eve,  99  Nov.,  and  at  onoe  ent^cd  on  thetaeh 
of  spreadingthe  newly  imported  moawdiinn. 
He  deugned  toreatoro  the  chnrches  tliat  had 
faUen  into  decay  dnrii^  the  Danidt  wazsi  and 
eepecially  those  in  the  Dan^v,  and  to  fill 
Hum  wiUi  nunln  snlneot  to  tihe  strict  Bene- 
dictine rale.  In  order  to  do  this  it  was 
necessaiT  to  expel  the  secular  clergy  who 
occupied  tJie  monastic  estaUishments,  or  to 
feice  them  to  live  as  monks  (this  matter  is 
more  &lly  treated  under  Dwsuir).  Both 
IKuistan,  his  old  conpanicm  and&llow-pupil 
(not^as  ie  sometimes  said,  his  instruotor,  tor 
thoiurh  908  seems  full  early  a  date  for  ^bhel- 
wolas  birth,  he  was  certainly  tihe  elder  of 
the  two),  and  in  latw  y^are  his  abbot,  and 
Oswald,  sympathised  wtth  this  movement  of 
which  he  was  the  guiding  spirit,  but  neithw 
of  them  imitated  hts  mode  of  carrying  it 
out.  D  una  tan  took  no  very  prominent  part 
bi  it,  and  Oswald  was  discreet  ttiid  temperate. 
jBtiwIwold  acted  irith  some  haiumeee. 
Nevttthelees,  tiie  morement  was  the  saTing 
of  the  diareh  splritnallv,  morally,  and  int^ 
tectually,  and  while  wnatOTer  uiere  was  of 
evil  in  it  must  rest  on  j^thelwold,  the  good 
results  that  it  had  should  also  be  remembered 
to  his  credit.  He  found  the  (Aapter  of  his 
cathedral  church,  the  Old  Hinater,  composed 
of  secular  clerk^  whose  lives  were  certainly 
no  better  than  those  of  their  lay  neighbours ; 
ther  were  rich  and  proud,  living  in  Inznry 
and  glnttony,  some  them  with  wives,  and 
others,  who  uad  divorced  the  wives  they  had 
iml&wfaUy  manned,  with  othw  women.  The 
celebration  of  the  mass  was  z^lected  (Muf- 
KiOt  Vita  8.  MOdwolff),  ^  at  once  ap- 
pliM  to  tiie  Idng  for  hdp,  sendhig  meanwlme 
to  AUngdonlbr  monks  to  come  and  take  the 
place  of  the  clerks.  When  his  monks  arrived 
the  clerks  appear  to  have  reftised  to  give  up 
their  old  home.  Eadgar,  howere^  warmly 
snworted  him,  and  sent  down  Wnllniaii,  one 
of  hisdiiefeet  thegns,  to  enforce  his  decrees, 
ifithelwold  appeiffed  befbre  the  chapter  with 
Wnl&tan  at  me  side,  and  in  theM^s  name 
briefly  bade  them  either  give  place  to  his 
monks  or  at  once  assume  the  monastic  habit. 
Only  tluree  consented  to  become  monks ;  the 
rest  were  forced  to  leave.  In  the  same  year, 
964,  be  also  turned  the  clerks  out  of  the  New 
Minster,  out  of  Ohertsey  in  Surrey,  and  ont 
oi  BCiltoa  in  Dors^idure.  In  eadi  ease  he 
acted  with  the  king's  auChcm^,  and  Eadgar 
aMKrinted  those  whom  he  recommended  as 
aoDots  of  tiie  new  monastic  congr^tions 
he  ftmned  to  take  die  jdace  of  the  expelled 


cierks.  He  does  not  appear,  like  Oswald  at 
Worcester,  to  have  exercised  any  patience  or 
to  have  used  any  gentle  means  of  persuafiton ; 
his  only  remedy  was  force.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  poison  him  as  he  sat  at  dinner  in  his 
hall  at  Windxest^,  bathe  escaped,  his  ftuth, 
it  was  believed,  triumphing  over  the  poiaon. 
Aletter  &om  JohnXIIIto&dgar,  if  geniiine, 
as  it  probably  is,  provea  that  the  pope  sanc- 
tioned the  policy  of  .^dielwold.  He  now 
obtained  the  king's  leave  to  set  about  a 
general  reetomtion  of  the  minsters  that  ha^ 
been  ruined  far  the  Banes,  and  extended  his 
work  to  middle  Eiigland.  Having  obtained 
Ely  from  the  kiiw  he  Kq>elled  the  clerln^ 
fotmded  a  commumty  of  monks,  and  ordered 
that  the  church  should  be  rebuilt  and  mon- 
astic buildings  erected  (Kbmble,  Codex  Dipl. 
fi68).  The  body  of  St.  ^heldryth  (Ethbl- 
dbbda)  was  translated  into  his  new  church, 
which  was  dedicated  Donstan  2  Feb.  974. 
Both  he  and  the  king  made  an  extraordinary 
number  of  grants  to  the  abbey  (But.  Eh- 
Mwu,  iL  &  1-53).  Meanwhile  he  set  about 
the  restoration  of  Mede^mstede,  or  Peter- 
borough, which  hadbeoi  so  utterly  destroyed 
by  the  Danes  '  that  he  found  nothing  there 
save  cddw^ls  and  wild  woods'  (A..-8.  Chrm. 
an.  968).  He  rebuilt  the  church  and  set 
monks  there.  In  972  he  is  said  to  have  come 
to  the  khig  bringing  an  old  charter  which  he 
declared  was  found  in  the  ruins,  freeing  the 
house  from  royal  and  episcopel  jurisdiction, 
and  from  all  secular  burdens,  and  on  this  Ead- 
gar granted  a  charter  to  the  same  effect  {ib.) 
In  the  midst  of  his  work  It  is  said  that  he 
thought  of  retiring  to  a  hermitagCj  and  cast 
hiseyee  on  Thom^in  Cambridgeshire.  There 
he  planted  a  house  of  twelve  monks,  ovot 
whom  he  aeeos  himself  to  have  presided  as 
abbot,  and  thither  he  translated  tiie  relics  of 
many  saints,  and  among  them  the  body  of 
Benedict  Haeop  [q .  v.]  (  Ge$ta  Fontifieum,  iv. 
826-9;  VUet,  Jblfeio,  Wulfstan).  He 
also  restored  or  refounded  the  ancient  nuit* 
nery  at  Winchester.  Beudee  founding  these 
moiutatio  communities,  he  was,  as  the  chief 
adviser  of  the  king  on  these  matters,  con- 
cerned in  all  that  Eadgar  did  t»promote  the 
spread  of  the  new  monachiem.  He  constantly 
visited  different  monasteries,  exhorting  the 
obedient  and  punishing  the  negligent  with 
stripes, '  terrible  as  a  lion '  to  the  rebellious, 
and  'gentler  than  a  dove 'to  the  meek  {MLTh 
bio).  Although  little  is  known  his  con- 
duct duringthe  struggle  between  the  seculars 
and  regulars  that  ensued  on  the  death  of  Ead- 
gar, he  certainly  approved  of  the  armed  re- 
sistance offered  oy  some  of  the  defenders  of 
the  monasteries  to  the  attacks  of  their  enemies 
(FZfa  &  OtuoAl^  p.  446).  He  supported  the 
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poliejr  of  Dnnstan  in  maintuziiag  the  right  of 
fiBdward  the  Martyr  to  the  orown,  andasaisted 
at  the  coronation  (Sist.  Soma.  p.  73).  His 
work  brought  him  much  ill-will,  out  towards 
theendofhislifethiBfeelinffSubeided.  After 
the  aocesfiion  of  Eadward  littUi  is  reocffded 
ahout  him.  His  care  for  the  well-bdng  of  the 
monks  and  nuns  did  not  cease,  and  cauwd  him 
to  be  called  the  '  Father  of  the  Monks '  {A.S. 
(^tron.  an.  984).  Although  he  was  a  severe 
disciplinarian,  he  was  a  kind  teacher.  He 
had  many  pupils  who  loved  him,  and  several 
of  them  D^ame  abbots  and  bishops ;  among 
tiiem  were  ^thelgar  [a.  T.Ot  whom  he  made 
abbot  of  New  SlinsUo^  ubenrarda  anhliishqp 
(tf  Oanterbory,  and  Eadnlj^  abbot  of  Petw 
borough,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  York. 
He  taught  his  pupils  grammar  and  poetrr, 
and  took  pleasure  in  translating  Latin  books 
for  them.  Totiiiepoor  he  was  alwajs  tender- 
hearted, and  once  when  there  was  a  gricTons 
famine,  not  only  gare  away  all  that  he  had, 
but  ordered  that  the  vessels  of  his  ohuroh 
should  be  broken  wp  and  turned  into  money 
for  their  relief.  His  kindnese  to  all  that 
were  in  distress  is  oommemorated  \y  the 
'  Chronicle '  writer,  who  speaks  of  him  as  the 
'  benevolent  bishop '  (ib.)  The  new  cathe- 
dral church  that  he  built  at  Wincheeter  was 
fimshed  in  980,  and  dedicated  by  Ihinetan,  in 
the  presence  of  King  ^thelnd  and  many 
Inshops  and  nobles,  m  30  Oct.  Whileitwas 
BtiU  in  building  he  had  in  971  toosUted  t3w 
relics  of  St.  Swithon  to  a  new  shrine  witliin 
its  walls, 

^thelwold's  health  was  weak,  and  he  suf- 
fered much  in  his  bowels  and  from  tumours 
in  t&e  legs.  His  death,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  foretold  to  him  by  Donstan,  took  ^ace 
at  Beddington  in  Surrey  on  1  Aug.  984.  He 
was  buried  at  Winchester,  and  alraut  twelve 
years  later  his  body  was  translated  to  a  new 
shrine  by  his  successor,  Bidiop  .^Sfheah 
V.}  In  the  twelfth  cantuir  the  monks  of 
ingdoQ  professed  that  they  had  some  of  his 
bonce  (CAron.  tU  Abandon,  ii.  167).  A  trea- 
tise on  the  cirde  said  to  have  baoi  writtoi 
by  him  and  addroMedtoG^bert,  afterwards 
Pope  Silvester  n,  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
(1^,  BodL  M&  Digby  83,  f.  34).  In 
obedience  to  a  command  of  Eadgar  he  trans- 
lated the'Begularisconcordia'  mto English. 
For  the  performance  of  this  task  he  received 
an  estate  ^m  the  king,  which  he  gave  to  the 
monastery  of  Ely  (Htat  JBlietuis,  ii.  e.  37). 
A  manuscript  of  this  translation  is  in  tha 
British  Museum  (Jlf>S'.  Cotton  Fatutina,  10) ; 
it  was  used  by  Abbot  .^llMc  [a.  mak- 
ing his  compilation  for  the  monks  of  Ensham. 
A  full  description  of  the  magnificent  'Bene- 
dictional  <n  St.  ^thelwcud,*  which  was 


written  for  the  Inshop,  will  be  fonnd  in 

<ArchseoIogia,'zxiv.  1  sq. 

[niere  are  two  wrly  Lives  of  St.  Ethelwold, 
one  written  1^  hit  papil,  the  Abbot  Xlfrie,  in 
Chron.  de  AbiDgdoD,  ii.  366  sq.;  the  other  by 
Walfttan,  pseoentor  of  Winchester,  composed  a 
few  veus  later  (Q«Bta  PootiS  p.  409),  id  AcU 
SS.  BoUand.  i.  88  sq.,  and  Acta  Sa  Mabillon 
stec.  V.  608 ;  Anglo-Saxon  Cbron.  aon.  968,  9Bi ; 
Ghroa.  do  Alnu^on,  passim  (Bolls  Set.) ;  Tits 
S.  Oswaldi.  Historians  York,  i,  427, 448  (Bolls 
Bex.) ;  Memorials  of  Dnnstan  (Adslatdt  Ctobem, 
Reliqnic),  pp.  61, 115, 364  (Bolts  Ser.);  HiEtoria 
Bameriensis,  p.  78  (Bolls  Ser.);  William  of 
Halmesbnry,  Qesta  Ponttflcom,  pp.  165,  191, 
827  (Bolls  Ser.) ;  Historia  Eliensis,  pp.  94-161, 
AngUa  Christiana ;  Dogdale'a  Honastieonv  i. 
190,438,  ii.  844,  598,  and  elsewhwe;  BoberU 
son's  Historical  Bsaajs,  p.  1B4;  Bale's  Seriptt 
Brit.  Cat  (ed.  1648).  f.  68 ;  Tanner's  BibL  Biat 
p.  269 ;  Wright's  Kog.  Lit.  485  sq.}    W.  H. 

ETHELWULF,  JSTUULWULF, 
ABELWLF,  or  ATHULF  {d.  868),  king 
of  the  West-^Saxons  and  Kentishmen,  the 
son  of  Ecgberht,  is  said  to  have  been  sent  by 
his  father  to  be  bionght  np  at  Winchester 
by  Swithon^  afterwaras  bishop  of  that  see 
(Florbitoe,  1.68),  tohaveteoeivMlaubdeacon's 
orders  there  ( Pita  S.  iStDithtatt),  and  even, 
according  to  one  legend,  to  have  been  bishop 
of  Winchester  (HmniT  ov  HmmseDOH,  p. 
787):  it  is  ;^bable  that  he  was  edacatM 
at  tnuehester,  bat  tJiis  is  all  that  ean  be 
said.  After  the  battle  of  EUandune  in  836 
his  &ther  sent  him  with  Ealhstan,  bishop  of 
Sherborne,  and  the  ealdorm&n  WuUheud, 
to  gain  him  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  The  West- 
Saxons  chased  Baldred  fq.  v.]  across  the 
Thames;  Kent, Surrey,and Sussex salmiittefl 
to  Ewberht,  and  probably  in  828  he  com- 
mitted these  countries  to  -^Ethelwulf,  who 
certainly  had  a  share  in  the  kingship  in  that 
vetat  (Ks^ta,  Qfdex DipL  ^.22S).  In  838 
he  joined  with  his  &ther  in  the  compact  the 
kings  made  with  Archbishop^  Geolnoth  at 
Ki^rt(m,and  in  thecompact  with  the  church 
of  v^nchestw,  if  that  ever  took  plaoe,  and 
either  the  same  ot  the  next  jmt  confirmed 
the  Canterbury  ngzeement  at  a  witenagemot 
at  Wilton,  over  which  he  presided  alone, 
though  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  whether 
Ecgberht  was  tiien  dead  (^Seeb$.  Doemuittif 
iiL6l7-^;  fcv  some  (tfUieae  events  see  more 
fuUy  under  Egbbbt).  He  succeeded  to  the 
kingship  of  Wessex  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  a  date  arrived  at  by  adding  the  length 
of  Ecgberht's  reign  to  Uie  date  of  his  ao- 
cesuon,  802,  while  in  a  charter  of  839  .^Hhel- 
wulf  declares  that  year  to  be  the  first  after 
his  father's  death  (Ebkblb,  Codex  Dipl.  p. 
340,  i.  831  (  the  chnnohigy  (tf  the  Chronicle 
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IB  incorrect  at  this  period).  He  was  mamecl 
to  Osburh,  daught«x  of  Oslac,  the  royal  cup- 
bearer, a  descendant  of  the  andent  princelj 
line  of  the  Jates  of  "Wight,  and  fme  hu 
eldest  Bon,  ^thebtan,  char^  of  the  Kentish 
Idngdom  with  the  title  of  king,  putting  him 
in  tne  position  that  he  had  held  during  the 
later  years  of  his  father's  life  (td.  p.  341 ; 
A^.  CHrvn.  sub  an.  686).  At  the  time  of 
Im  aooesMMi  the  Ei^flishwera  much  troubled 
about  s  Tiuon  that  a  piieBt  declaied  he 
had  sem  oonoeming  the  ne^^t  of  Simday. 
.^ithelwulftoidc  the  matter  to  heart  as  much 
as  his  people,  determined  to  make  a  pil- 
oimage  to  Rome,  and  sent  an  embassy  to 
ue  emperw  Lew»,  asldng  that  he  m^bt 
jmat  tlmrogh  faia  dcHninions  (Jaotalei  Ser- 
Uniam,  sab  an.  689).  His  journey,  how- 
ever, was  put  c£  According  to  Wuliam  of 
Malinesbury  .Ethelwulf  was  elothful,  loved 
quiet,  uid  was  only  stirred  to  active  exertion 
by  the  influence  of  his  ministers  Swithim 
and  Ealhstan,  Switfaun  giving  him  advice  on 
ecclesiastical  and  Ealhstan  on  secular  matteis, 
the  one  managing  the  treasury,  the  other  the 
army  (  QeMta  Megum,  ii.  see  106).  While  tliis 
dewoiption  is  no  douht  Mwiewliat  coloured 
by  the  l^endof  the  tdiufB  admlarimi  to  cleric 
sal  orden,  there  is  probably  some  truth  in 
it  .Atiielwnlf  seems  only  occasionally  to 
have  taken  %  Mrsonal  part  in  resisting  the 
invasions  of  ihe  Danes ;  be  was  roused  now 
and  again  to  great  and  suoeessfol  efforts,  and 
then  retumeoto  his  usual  quiet  life,  and  left 
the  work  of  meetiog  the  constantly  repeated 
attacks  to  the  leaders  of  local  forces.  He 
was  extremoely  religions,  and  his  religion  was 
not  more  enlufhtened  than  that  of  his  people 
generally,  and  he  was  lavish  in  his  gifts  to 
the  chnit^  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
a  portion  of  his  sulijects  grew  dissatisfied 
with  his  rule;  he  laued  the  power  or  the 
eneivy  neeessary  to  preserve  the  unity  of  his 
kioMcn,  and  he  dedmed  to  mra  war  agaii^ 
rebellion.  (For  a  wluAy  ^^reat  vww  of 
Ethelwulf  s  character  see  Conq%att  cf  Ett^ 
land,  p.  78.  Mr.  Green  is  mistaken  in  attri- 
buting Swithun's  influence  to  the  fact  that 
he  was'bishop  of  the  royal  city  of  Winches- 
ter;* he  did  not  become  bishop  until  862,  and 
his  promotion  to  the  see  was  therefore  rather 
s  consequence  of  his  ministerial  importance 
than  the  cause  of  it.) 

In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  the  Danes 
landed  at  Sontnampton,  and  were  defeated 
by  the  ealdcffman  wulfheard,  one  o!  "Ecg- 
berht's  most  trusted  o£Scers,  who  evidently 
met  the  invaders  wi^  the  forces  of  his  shire. 
On  the  other  hand,  another  party  of  invaders 
defeated  the  Dorset  meai  at  Portlaiid,  and 
ibw  their  ealdorman.  During  the  next  year 


Lindsey,  East  Anglia,  and  Kent  suffered  s»< 
veiely.  Then  successful  raids  were  made  on 
London,  Canterbuty,  and  Rochester.  Mean- 
while ^thelwuU  appears  personally  to  have 
remuned  inactive  until,  perhaps  in  (A.-S^ 
Chron.  an.  840),  he  met  the  crews  of  toirty- 
five  ships  at  (Yarmouth  and  was  defeated. 
During  the  next  nine  years  all  that  is  known 
of  j£thelwulf  seems  to  be  that  he  made 
Bundn  nauts,  ud  the  histmy  of  llie  x«gn 
is  a  bunk  save  fiv  the  notice  of  a  fanlliant 
lietoxy  ouned  over  the  invaders  at  the  month 
of  the  Pairet  by  the  fyrds  of  Scmenet  and 
Dorset,  under  the  command  of  the  ealdormen 
of  the  two  shires  and  of  Bishop  Ealhstan. 
In  851  the  invaders  were  defiaated  in  the 
west  by  the  ealdorman  of  Devonshire.  More 
serious  invasions  were,  however,  made  the 
same  year  on  the  east  coast.  When  the 
Danish  fleet  eame  off  Sandwich,  King  iEthel- 
stan  and  the  ealdorman  of  Kent  put  out  to 
sea  and  ndned  a  naval  victory,  taking  ten 
prises  and  putting  the  rest  of  the  ships  to 
flight.  Nevertheless  the  Danes  for  the  first 
time  wintered  in  Thanet.  Meanwhile  a  fleet 
of  three  (or  .two,  Abbbb)  hundred  and  fifty 
shipSf  coming  pobably  firom  tiie  viking  set- 
tlements that  had  lately  been  formed  on  the 
islands  between  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt 
and  the  Meuse,  sailed  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames;  the  crews  landed,  took  Oanterbuiy 
and  Ijondon  by  storm,  put  the  Mercian  king 
Beorhtwulf  to  flight,  and  crossed  the  Thames 
into  Surrey.  Boused  by  the  danger  that 
threatened  him,  jiEthelwulf  and  his  secood 
son,  ^thelbald,  gathered  a  large  force,  met 
the  invaders  at  (^jkley,  and  after  a  stubborn 
fight  completely  routed  them,  slaying  a  larger 
number  01  them  than  had  ever  before  faQen 
in  England  (A.-S.  CKron. ;  Assbb).  ^thel- 
Btan,  the  kiii^s  eldest  son,  probaUy  died  in 
the  fbUowing  year^  and  his  third  son,  /Kthel- 
betht,  was  made  king  in  his  place  (Eembl% 
Codsx  Dijd.  p.  S89),  the  kinxehip  of  Weisex 
being  desunedfbrJBthelbala.  llieinranonB 
of  the  Northmen  encouraged  the  Welsh  to 
rise  against  their  conquerors,  and  in  863 
Burhred  [q.  v.]  of  Mercia,  the  snocessor  of 
Boohrtwuu,  sent  to  his  West- Saxon  overlord 
to  come  and  help  him  against  them.  iEthel- 
wulf  accordingly  married  into  Wales  and 
brought  the  Welsh  to  submiasion.  On  his 
return  from  this  expedition  he  gave  his 
daughter  .^helswith  {ib.  p.  27^  in  maniage 
to  Burhred  at  Chippenham.  This  marriage 
was  a  step  towaras  the  extinction  of  the 
existence  of  Mercia  as  a  separate  kingdom. 
Ecgberht  had  conquered  Mercia,  deposed  its 
kii^,  and  restored  him  as  an  under>kiiifl  to 
himself,  and  now  Ethelwulf  ffovemed  it 
\iy      BODrinrlaw  IS  king.  A  farther  st^ 
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in  tbe  same  direction  was  t^cen  by  .MLired 
vhen  he  married  his  daaghtor  ^tiieUnd 
[see  ErHiB&VLraA]  to  tke  Henian  ealdor- 
nuuL  In  tiufl  year  also  lie  teat  his  youngest 
and  beet  lored  son  Alfre^  or  .Alfred  v.], 
to  Rome  to  Leo  IV.  Although  the  victory 
ofOcUercbeekedthe  inTasitms  of  the  pirates, 
t^y  stiU  held  Thanet,  and  a  vigorous  attempt 
that  was  made  by  uie  forces  of  Kent  and 
Sorrey  to  dislodge  them  ended  in  failure. 
Still  the  ooontiT  -was,  on  the  whole,  at  peace, 
and  .£tiielwali  detnmined  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rmne.  Before  he  set  out  he  made 
a  grant,  or  a  series  of  grants,  which  used  to 
be  eoioidered  the  orivin  of  tithes  in  England. 
Hie  whole  sul^ect  has  been  critically  ex- 
amined by  Eemble  (Soxohb  in  England,  ii. 
461-80),  and  Haddan  and  Bishop  Stubbs 
(SBeh$.I>oaimmtt,m,eSid-4B).  Itwillthere- 
lore  be  enoogh  to  say  here  that  this  dtmation 
*  had  nothiiw  to  do  with  titiie '  {Omut.  JZtM. 
i.  328),  that  die  jttTment  <^  tithe  was  wdered 
by  law  in  787,  and  that  the  effect  of  ^thel- 
walTs  chartffiFS,  as  &r  as  anything  can  be 
made  out  of  them  and  oat  of  the  notices  of 
historians,  was  to  free  a  tenth  part  of  the  fblo- 
lands,  whether  held  by  ecclesiastics  or  laymen, 
from  all  buidens  save  the  three  called  the 
trinoda  neosMtftM,  which  fell  on  all  land,  and 
to  give  a  tenth  part  of  his  own  land  to  Tarions 
thegns  and  rehgions  houses  (Keublb).  The 
grants  he  made,  or  at  least  is  said  to  hsTe 
made,  were  very  laim,  and,  whatever  they 
conveyed,  iCthelwulfseeme  to  have  adopted 
the  measnre  of  the  tenth  as  one  that  appeared 
mutride  lor  benefactions.  His  d<mation,  of 
eonrse, '  afieeted  Wessez  (miy '  (Havdait  and 
BTTTBVf).  His  grants  were  made  for  good 
of  his  own  Bonl  and  the  souls  of  his  ancestors 
(Abbbb).  He  left  England  probably  early  in 
666,  and  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  kine  of  the  West-Franks.  The 
FrankidL  kin^  had,  equally^  with  .Ethelwulf, 
to  contend  with  8(mnainavian  invaders;  but 
the  intercourse  between  the  English  and 
the  Franks  was  already  so  frequent  that  it 
seems  going  too  far  to  imagine  that  ^thel- 
wulf's  visit  and  subsequent  marriage  suggest 
the  formation  of '  a  common  plan  of  opera- 
tions,' or  show  that  his  policy '  was  in  advance 
of  his  age '  (Qsbsk).  Ohules  received  him 
with  much  honour,  and  conducted  him  in 
IringW  Mate  through  his  dominimia  (Ann, 
3erim.)  At  Rome  he  is  sud  to  have  been 
reeuveo  by  Leo  IV,  who  died  17  July.  His 
visit  no  doubt  really  belongs  to  the  pontificate 
of  Benedict  III.  He  made  a  large  number  of 
offerings  of  pure  gold  of  great  weight  and 
magnificence  (Akastahius),  rebuilt  the  Eny- 
Ih^  school  or  hospital  for  English  pilgrims, 
ud  perh^  promised  a  yeuly  payment  to 


the  holy  see,  which  is  said  to  have  been  A* 
origin  in  Peter's  pence  (Ossfti  JKtytNN,  i. 
After  staying  a  year  in  Rome  he  returned  to 
France,  and  m  July 866  betntiiad  himnlf  to 
Jndith,  the  daughter  of  Chailea.  Hie  ma- 
nage took  place  oa  1  Oct.  at  Verberie  « 
the  Oise,  thoud^,  as  the  bride's  parentb  were 
married  on  141)ee.  842  (NmuBn,  iv.  c.  6), 
she  could  not  have  been  more  than  thirteen; 
and  there  is  reason  to  belieTe  that  i£thel- 
wulTs  English  wife,  Osburh,  was  still  living 
[see  under  MLrBBD],  Hincmar,  archbishop 
of  Rhrims,  married  uiem,  and  after  the  mar- 
riage placed  a  crown  upon  the  bride's  head 
and  blessed  her  as  queen,  t^iongh  it  was  COK- 
trary  to  Weat-8axon  custom  Oist  the  king's 
wife  should  be  crowned  or  be  called  queen 
(Arm.  Bertin.  sob  an.  866),  *  custom  which 
Kinff  ^l&ed  told  Asasr  was  to  be  traeed 
to  the  genend  aUunroMW  of  the  eriataa  of 
EadboA,  queen  of  Beoriitrio  [i^.  v.}  The 
form  used  TOT  marriage  and  ocmoationaf 
Judith  is  still  fflttant  {VapituUuria  C,  Calvi, 
Bovvjm,  vii.  6S0).  Ethelwulf  then  re- 
turned to  England  with  his  bride,  but  aecord- 
ing  to  Assere  story  fbnnd  Wessez  in  revolt. 
Daring  his  absence  his  son  j^thelbeld,  Bishop 
Ealhstan,  and  Eanwnlf,  ealdorman  of  Somar<- 
set,  conspired  to  keen  him  out  of  the  land, 
and  held  a  meetingof  thmr  adherents  in  the 
forest  of  Sel  wood.  Tbe  marriage  with  Judt^ 
which  was  prob^y  considered  as  likely  to 
lead  to  a  tmange  m  the  succession  to  the 
injury  of  .^helbald  and  the  otiier  West- 
Saxon  SQthelings,  was  the  primary  cause  of 
the  conspiraeT,  thouf^  the  king  is  miA  to 
have  i^ven  otiur  oauua  of  dUsiiM.  Mtbd^ 
wmif  was  joyfiilly  received  in  Kent,  and  the 
Kentuhmen  urged  him  to  let  them  do  battle 
with  his  son.  He  shrank  from  such  a  war, 
and  at  a  meetingof  the  witan  gave  up  the 
kingdom  of  the  West-Saxons  to  jEUielbald, 
and  kept  only  the  imder-kii^om  of  Kent 
forhimselt  Iii  this  kingdom  he  set  his  queen 
Judith  beside  him  on  a  royal  throne  without 
exciting  any  anger.  Neither  the '  Chronicle ' 
nor  ^nielweard  mentions  this  rervolt ;  Flo- 
rence of  Worcester  copies  it  from  Asser,  and 
it  must  therefcffe  stand  on  Asser's  authority, 
which  seems  indisputable.  .<£thelwulf  lived 
for  two  years,  or  peritaps  two  years  and  a 
half,  after  he  retnmed  from  f^anoe  (tw» 
yeu8  A.-8.  Cftron.  si^  an.  665;  Abob), 
and  it  is  certain  that  iu  the  period  of  five 
years  assvned  inthe'Ofartnude'asthe  dursr 
tion  of  .^helbald's  reign  two  years  and  a 
half  must  belong  to  the  tinte  during  which 
hie  father  was  sitve.  This  would  not,  how- 
ever, have  any  decisive  bearing  on  the  story 
of  the  partition  of  the  kingdom.  Before 
jfithelwulf  died  he  made  a  will  with  tha 
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consent  of  the  Tvitan,  perhape  at  the  witena- 
gemot  which  gave  'Wessex  to  his  Bon.  The 
kinffdom  of  Wessex  was  to  go  first  to  j^kJbel- 
bala,  and  Kent  to  his  next  brother  .^hel- 
berht,  and  on  ^tbelbald's  death  he  was  to 
be  Buoeeeded  in  Wessexinot  hj^tjwlberht, 
who  was  to  remain  in  Kent,  but  by  the 
yousiger  j£thelred.  The  Mng  also  disposed 
of  his  property  among  his  sons,  his  datmitWf 
and  his  masmen,  charging  ererj  ten  aides 
with  the  support  of  a  poOT  man,  and  orders 
ing  that  a  vearly  paymrait  of  three  hundred 
mancusesBhoulabemadetothepc^.  Hedied 
in  858  (Asm,  Bertin.'),  on  ISlJan.  ^lobbnob) 
or  (aeoording  to  the  Lambeth  MS.)  18  Jnn^ 
after  a  reign  of  eighteen  yeaxB  and  a  half 
{A.-8.  Oiron.),  wluch,  reckoning  from  the 
middte  of  839,  would  agree  with  the  earlier 
dato,  while  the  statement  of  the  length  of 
^thelbald'e  reign  would  tinplj  the  later 
(BceUe.  Doeummta,  iiL  612).  He  was  buried 
at  Winchester, 

[Anglo-Saxon  Chron.;  Florence  of  Worcester; 
Afiser,  Sioa.  Hist.  Brit;  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
Hod.  Hist.  Brit. ;  William  of  Malmesbuiy, 
GesU  Itenm  (Engl.  Hist.  Soc) ;  Oesta  Pontifi- 
enm  (Bolls  Ser.) ;  EemMe's  Codex  Dipl.  (Engl. 
Hifft.  See.) ;  Haddsn  and  Stnbbs's  Coaneiu  and 
Ecolea.  Docrunetits,  vol.  iii. ;  Annales  Bertiniani, 
Pradentius,  SB.  Rernm  Germ.,  Wutz,  1888 ; 
Nithard,  S&  Benim  Gem.,  Pert*  ;  Capitola 
Owoli  Galri,  Bonqoet,  vii.  821 ;  Anastasias, 
BiblioUwc.  de  Vitis  Boman.  PootiiF.,  Beromltal. 
SoriptU  m.  Ml  i  Keiable's  SajunB  in  England, 
U.  481  Mq. ;  Qmu's  Conquest  of  England.] 

W.H. 

STPfimEOE  or  ETHBYOa,  aEORQE, 
in  Latin  Esbtovs  (^.  1588),  claseicalscholar, 
bom  at  Hiame,  Oxfordshire,  was  admitted  a 
scholar  (tf  Corpus  Christi  Oollc^  OzfMi, 
11  Not.  1634,  being  ^|aoBd  under  wo  tuition 
of  John  Sbeprere.  He  was  admitted  B,A. 
16  Feb.  16S&-9 ;  was  elected  a  probatiotter 
tbUaw  of  his  college  six  da^  afterwards ; 
commenced  M.A.  in  Jul^  15^;  and  was  ad- 
mitted bachelor  of  medicine  and  licensed  to 
practise  in  1546^0ASE,JRe7M^o/^  Univ. 
ofOxfordfjf.  193).  According  to  the  books 
of  Cluist  Ohnrch,  Oxford,  he  was  regius  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  from  25  March  1547  till  1  Oct. 
1650 ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  same  books,  his 
name  acnin  appears  from  November  1564  till 
21  April  1669  (TAinrHB,  Bibl  Brit.  p.  261). 
In  1^6  he  was  recommended  by  Lord  Wil- 
Uams  of  Thame  to  Sir  Thomas  Pope  to  be 
admitted  £allow  of  Trinity  GoU^,  then  first 
founded ;  bat  as  Edierctte  ohose  to  pursue 
the  medicri  line,  that  scneme  did  not  take 
elfoet  (Wasnh,  But  t^fSn^uh  Aefry,ed. 
Hazlitt,  vr.  218).  As  he  had  bem  a  zealous 
ntiidlio  in  Maxy'a  nignf  he  was  depriTsd  of 


his  professorship  soon  after  Elizabeth's  acces- 
sion. Snbsetpiently  he  practised  medicine 
with  considerable  success  in  Oxford  and  its 
vicinity.  He  lived  with  lus  family  in  '  an 
ancient  decayed  palace  of  literature  called 
Oeorge-hall,'  nearly  (mposito  the  soath  -end 
of  Cat  Street  in  St.  Mary's  parish,  and  took 
in  the  sons  of  catli6lie|^[tl6men  as  bonders. 
Amoi^  hispupils  was  William  Giflhrd,  aftw- 
wards  ardiRsnop trf Bheims.  Onaeooontaf 
his  finn  adherence  to  the  old  form  of  TeKgi(m 
he  snffered  frequent  imprisonmente  bo^  at 
Oxford  and  Lmdon  during  the  space  of  about 
Uiirty  years.  T^ia  seriously  nnpaired  his 
healui  and  fortune.  He  was  IndiW,  *  sn  an- 
cient man,'in  1588,  but  the  dato  oiniB  death 
is  unrecorded.  His  friend  John  Leland  ecAe- 
brated  his  memory  in  verBe  {Eaeomia,  ed. 
1689,  p.  Ill) ;  and  Wood  says  *fce  was  es- 
teemed b^  most  persons,  mosuy  by  those  <^ 
his  opinion,  a  noted  mathematician,  well 
skiU'd  in  vocal  and  instrumental  muric,  an 
eminent  Hebritian,  Greciait,  and  poet,  and 
above  all  an  excellent  physician.* 

He  wrote:  1.  *  *Eyiea>ftu>»  r&yvpd^tw  rat 
T&v  trrpar^ytiftamv  rov  'Bvpuaov  Mtoov  «$^a- 

w<rrdnw  |WiX«o»ff.'  Boyal  MS.  TA  Brit. 
Mas.  16  0.  z  ff.  1-86.  The  poem  is  la  Gveek 
hexameters  and  pentameters,  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Greek,  and  a  snm- 
mary  in  Latin  of  tlie  contento  of  the  work, 
which  was  presented  to  her  m^esty  when 
she  viuted  Oxford  in  1666.  2.  liDiBicalcom- 
poutions,  in  manuscript.  S.  *  Diverse  ca>>- 
mina,' manuscript.  4.  The  Fealms  of  David 
turned  into  a  short  form  of  Hebrew  verse  and 
set  to  music.  6.  A  Latin  tramdation  of  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  wcnrks  of  Justin  Martyr. 
6.  '  In  libroe  psuli  Ae^^inetes,  hypomnemata 
quffidam,  seu  obseruationee  medicamentomm, 
quB  hac  etate  in  vsu  sunt,  per  Oeor^nm 
Ediychnm  medieum  pro  iuuenum  studijs  ad 
praximmedicanijcollecta,' London,  1588, 8to, 
dedicated  to  Walter  Hildma^.  7.  '  Uart^- 
nam  S.  Demetrii,'  a  translation  into  Latu 
preserved  in  manuscript  at  Caius  College^ 
Cambridge  (E.  4).  It  is  dedicated  to  Thomas 
Robertson,  archdeacon  of  Leicester. 

It  is  sua  that  he  brou^^t  out  the  edHion 
of  Shepreve's  'Hippolytus,'  published  at  Ox- 
ford in  1584,  but  another  account  states  that 
this  edition  was  prepared  by  Joseph  Barnes 
(Wood,  AtietM  Oxm.  ed.  Bliss,  i.  186). 

[Boase's  Begister  of  the  Univ.  of  Oxford, 
p.  318 ;  Casle/s  Catalogae  of  MSS.  p.  252 ;  Ca- 
talogue of  Printed  Bodes  in  Sxit,  Mus.  under 
'  Edricus  ; '  Dodd's  Church  Hist.  i.  63  i ;  Foxe's 
Acts  and  Monuments  (Towosend),  vii.  S44,  779; 
Lse's  Hilt,  of  Thame  Church,  p.  S27 ;  Pita,  De 
AngliB  SeriptoriboB,  p.  784;  Bitson^i  BiU. 
Poedea,  p.  SOO ;  Wsrtim's  Hist  of  Eoi^  Foatry, 
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iii.  284;  Wood's  Annals  (QutcU,  iL  U3.  853  ; 
Wood*!  Athana  Oxon.  (BUhI  i.  fasti,  i. 
107. 118. 128.]  T.  C. 

ETHBIBEOE,  Sib  GEORGE  (16S6P- 
IWl),  dramatist,  was  probably  bom  in  1634 
or  tJie  beffinumgof  1685,if  ve  can  rely  upon 
a  poem  addresaed  to  him  by  Dryden  early  in 
It^,  in  which  be  is  aaid  to  be  fifty-one  (see 
QoasB,  Seventeenth-Centuty  Studies,  p.  231). 
Acecffdiuff  to  Gildou  he  wa»  bom  'about 
1636,'  and  came  of  an  Oxfordshire  family. 
He  u  said  to  have  been  for  a  short  time  at 
Cambridge,  to  have  traTelled  abroad,  as  is 
probable  from  his  knowledge  oi  French,  and 
to  have  afterwards  been  at  one  of  the  Inns 
of  Court.  He  bad  presomably  some  fortune 
of  his  own.  He  wrote  three  comedies.  The 
first,  called '  The  Comical  Revenge,  or  Lore 
in  a  Tnb.'  was  acted  at  the  Duke's  Theatre 
in  Luuxun's  Inn  fields  in  1661,  with  such 
suGceiB  thst  the  ccnnpu^  olearea  1,000/.  in 
a  month.  It  was  published  in  the  same  yeiv. 
The  serious  scenes  are  in  rhyme.  Dryden 
bad  adopted  the  same  plan  in  a  few  scenes 
of  bis '  Kival  Ladies,'  acted  in  1663,  and  pub- 
lished in 1664^  with  a  dedication,  in  which  this 
'  new  way '  of  writing  ie  defended,  audits  intro- 
duction on  the  stage  ascribed  to  D'Avenant's 
opera,  'The  Si^  of  Rhodes'  (acted  1661). 
ESther^  thus  helped  to  popularise  a  transitory 
&shion,  and  was  doubtless  infiuenced  by  his 
knowledge  of  theFrenoh  stage,  of  which  there 
aie  other  traces  in  the  play.  The  '  Comical 
Revenge '  won  for  its  author  Uie  acquaintance 
of  LoraBuckhnrst  (afterwards  Lom  Dorset), 
to  whmn  it  wu  dedicated,  of  the  scape- 
graoe  oonrtieES  of  the  dsy.  lBl667Etherero 
taouji^t  ont  'She  would  if  she  could,'  whidi 
also  succeeded.  In  1676  Rochester,  in  his 
'  Session  of  the  Poets,'  complains  of  the  idle- 
ness ot  a  man  who  had  as  much  '  fancy, 
sense,  judgment,  and  wit'  as  any  writer  of 
the  day.  In  1676  Ethen^  responded  to 
this  appeal  by  bringing  out  his  last  play, 
•  The  Man  of  Mode,  or  Sir  Fopling  Flutter.' 
The  success  of  the  play  was  increased  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  characters  were  taken 
OS  portraits ;  Dorinant  being  Lord  Rochester, 
and  Sir  Fopling  one  '  Beau  Hewit,'  then  no- 
torious; while  Medley  was  Sir  Charles  Sed- 
ley  or  author.  Dean  Lockier  told  Spence 
Uiat  Sir  FopUng  was  an  exact  portnut  of 
Etherege  himself. 

In  1676  Ethere^  was  concerned  with  Ro- 
chester in  a  disgraceful  brawl  at  Epsom, 
where  one  of  their  companions  was  killed  in 
a  scuffle  with  watchmen,  and  Ethere^  with 
Rochester  had  to  abscond  for  a  time  CSatton 
Com^Mdence,  1879,  i.  133).  In  1660  he 
was  iiyured  by  an  accident  at  the  tennis 


court  (id.  it  216).  By  this  time  he  was 
knighted ;  and,  according  to  the  scandal  of  the 
time,  he  had  to  buy  the  honour  in  order  to 
persuade  a  rich  widow  to  marry  him.  Heis 
said  to  have  had  a  child  by  Mrs.  (Elisabeth) 
Barry  [q[.  v.],  and  to  have  settled  ifidOL  or 
6,000/.  upon  her. 
Etherege  obtained  some  dipknnatic  sn- 

Sloyment.  He  was  sent  to  the  Hague  1^ 
iharlesU.  Inl686hewtssenttoIUtisbon 
by  James  IL  He  qtent  some  years  there 
gambling,  reporting  gossip  in  his  despatohes, 
getting  into  scrapes  protecting  an  actress 
m  spite  of  the  social  prejudices  of  the  Ger- 
mans, keejung  musicians  in  his  house,  and 
begging  for  stage  news  firom  home.  Three 
of  his  letters  (from  '  Familiar  Letters  of  the 
Earl  of  Rocheeter '  and  the  '  Miscellaneous 
Works  of  the  Ihike  of  Buckingham ')  are 

E'ven  in  fall  in  the  '  Biog.  Brit.  Copies  of 
s  despatehfls  aieuialettor-lwdknowinthe 
British  Hnseum,  of  which  Mr.  Gosse  gives  a 
full  account.  Most  of  the  deepatchee  are 
political,  but  others  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  he  continued  his  habits  of  squalid  de- 
bauchery, and  disgusted  the  Gennana  by 
worse  thm^  than  breaches  of  etiquette.  The 
last  letter  is  in  March  1688.  ms  secretary 
complains  that  Etherege  had  never  paid  him 
his  proper  salary,  and  had  done  all  his  busi- 
ness by  lacqueys,  not  knowing  ten  words  of 
German.  Finally  he  went  off  to  Paris,  after 
three  years  and  a  half  at  Ratisbon,  lesv- 
ing  bis  books  behind  him.  Ether^  was 
no  doubt  ruined  by  the  revolution.  In  Fe- 
bruB^  1690-1  Luttrell  (lteUU»n 
Afam,  u.  171)  rmottt  that  '  Sir  Oeoree 
Euierege,  the  late  King  Jsme^s  nmbnirnntw 
to  Vienna,  died  latelv  at  Paris.'  Reeoidofthe 
administration  to  the  estate  of  Dame  Mary 
Etherege,  widow,  is  dated  1  Feb.  1602.  He 
left  no  children.  His  brother  was  an  officer 
under  William  HI,  was  badly  wounded  at 
lianden,  died  about  1718  at  Ealing,  and  was 
buried  in  Kenungton  Church. 

His  plays  were  collected  in  1704, 1716,  and 
1736.  Steele  speaks  of  their  indecencv  in 
the  '  Spectator,'  No.  61.  Steele  might  have 
found  equal  grossness  in  much  abler  contem- 
poraries. Etherege  was  clever  in  catching 
the  fashions  of  the  day ;  but  the  vivacity 
which  won  popularity  ior  his  plays  has  long 
evqtorated.  Etherege  slso  wrote  aomeshoort 
poems.  Mr.  A.  W.  verity  edited  a  complete 
collection  of  Etherege's  works  in  1888. 

[Biog.  Briu  article  ttv  Oldys ;  Langbaine  (by 
Gildon).  1698,>  fiS;  Jaeob's  Foetae^  lUigirter 
(1738).  L  9fi,ii.  280;  Lettsp^ook  In  Add.  U& 
11518;  Ooase's  Ssventesnth-Ceidanr  StodlM ; 
Qenttflt's  Stage ;  Spence'a  Anecd,  i.  6S ;  v.  Mmndl's 
Etherege,   Vienna,  1901.]  US. 
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KTHERIDOB,  JOHN  WESLEYaSOt- 
1866XWe6le7an  miniiter,  waabom  atYonag- 
■  wooc^  a  fiutnhoiue  four  milei  ftom  New- 
port, Isle  of  Wight,  on  24  Feb.  1804.  His 
Ather  was  a  lay  preacher  amongthe  me- 
thodiafea,  and  had  Been  urged  by  W  eeleyto 
enter  tlw  regular  ministTT,  but  refused.  His 
mother  vas  Alley  Gray,  daughter  of  an  old 
naval  officer.  As  a  youth  iBtherid^  yns 
(boastful  and  Btudious.  He  waa  priTately 
educated  and  began  to  preach  in  162d.  To- 
wards the  end  of  1837  the  president  of  the 
conference  senthim  toHoIl  toasaiBt  theBer. 
Dr.  Beaomont,  whose  health  bod  broken 
down.  At  the  Bristol  conference  in  August 
1831  Etheridge  was  received  into  full  con- 
nexion, bong  then  second  minister  in  the 
Bright<n  dreuit.  During  that  year  he  inar^ 
ried  EHka  Middleton,  by  whom  he  had  one 
child,  a  daughter,  who  under  her  father's 
tesching  becune  a  remarkable  Hebrew  scho- 
lar ana  Ungoist.  He  took  peculiar  delight 
in  the  saorM  literature  and  languaees  of  the 
East,  and  most  of  his  works  relAtea  to  these 
iubjeets.  During  several  years  of  feeble 
health  he  lived  at  Caen  and  loiris,  and  availed 
himself  ci£  their  libraries  for  carryingon  hie 
&vourite  studies.  The  university  of  Heidel- 
berg in  1847  conferred  upon  him  the  d^ree 
of  I4i.D.  as  arecognition  of  his  exact  scholar- 
ship  and  contributions  to  learning.  Ethe- 
ridge resumed  circuit  work  on  his  reooveir 
to malth,  and  laboured  suceessflillyin  Bristol, 
Leeds,  and  Ltmdon.  EVom  18GS  he  livedin 
Oomwall,  and  disduaged  ministerial  dniMS 
at  Fensance,  IVnro,  falmonth,  St.  Austell, 
and  Ounbome.  Two  volumes  of  biography 
were  written  by  him  for  the  Wesleyan  con- 
flBrenoe, '  Life  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke '  in  1868, 
and  *Life  of  Dr.  Thomas  Ooke'  in  1860. 
Etherid^  had  an  intense  love  of  work,  and 
waa  patient,  modest,  and  gentle.  He  died  At 
Oambome  on  24  May  1866,  aged  62.  Hi£ 
principal  works  are :  1.  '  The  Apostolic  Mi- 
nistry and  the  Question  of  its  Restoration 
considered,'  18S6.  2,  'Horn  Aramaicte: 
Outlines  of  the  Shemitio  Language,'  1848. 
8.  '  History,  Litu^ee,  and  literature  of  the 
Syrian  Ohnxebee,'  1846.  4.  <13m  Apostoli- 
ou  Acts  and  EfHsdes,  from  the  Fesdnito,  or 
Ancient  Syriae,'  fte.,  1649.  6.  'Jemsalem 
and  "nberua ;  a  Barnr  of  theHelunons  and 
Scholastic  Learning  of  the  Jews,'  &e.,  1866. 
6.  *  The  Ta^nms  <»  Onkelos  and  Jonathan 
Ben  Uisiel  on  the  Pentateuch,  fte.;  from  the 
Cbaldee,'  in  3  Tola.|  toL  i.  1862,  vfd.  il  1666. 

[Smilli^  MuKHZB,  Ac,  1871  >  Uinntes  of  the 
Ifethodiit  OonAsenee,  18M.]         W.  B.  L. 

ETKnra,  JAMES  (1618P-1687),Sootti8h 
bi^M^  [See  AxKiXB,  Jaius.] 


BTTY,  WILLIAM  (1787-1849),  pointer, 
bom  at  YoA  on  10  March  1787,  -wm  sevoith 
child  of  Matthew  Etty  ud  Esther  (Oolverlqr) 
hiswife.  HiB&therwasabakerandanuUer, 
and  it  was  at  the  shop  in  Feasegate,  &nied 
for  its  gingerbread,  that  William  was  bom. 
His  mother  had  *  a  fiuw  for  a  Madonna,'  ac- 
cording  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence ;  hia  uncle 
William  was  'a  beautiful  draughtsman  in 
pen  and  ink.'  His  eldest  brothwTalso  named 
William,  who  died  before  our  William  was 
bom)  had  a  taste  for  design,  but  otherwise 
there  is  nothing  specially  to  account  for  the 
strong  tendency  tomrds  art  which  he  showed 
when  a  child.  *Mj  first  panels  on  which  I 
drew '  (he  tells  us  m  his  snort  autobiography 
pnbliAad  in  the  *  Art  Journal'  in  1849) '  were 
the  boards (tf  my  &dkei'eahop-flo<w;  mTfiist 
crayon  a  fiuthing'k  worth  of  whhe  ohal^bnt 
my  pleasure  amounted  to  eeota^  when  my 
mother  jHNnniaed  me  next  morning,  if  I  were 
a  good  boy,  I  should  use  some  colours,  mixed 
with  gum-water>  I  was  so  pleased  I  oonU 
scucely  sleep.' 

In  1798  he  was  ai^rantioed  to  a  letter- 
press  printer  at  Hull,  and  he  served  his  full 
seven  years,  adding  three  weeks'  work  as  a 
journeyman  printer.  His  uncle,  in  answer 
to  his  repeated  requests,  sent  for  him  to  Lon- 
don, ana  he  was  nee  to  follow  the  first  and 
last  aim  of  his  life.  The  whole  of  hia  little 
Idsnre  during  his  apprenticeship  was  spent 
in  drawii^aal  reading.  He  always 'thought 
to  he  apainter,'hewr<rte. 'dreamed of  notbuig 
else.'  A  strong  sense  of  duty  alcme  kept  1dm 
to  his  distasteful  employmmt.  He  ^eaka 
of 'harassing  and  seiVile  duties,' and  adds, 
a  year  before  his  death,  that  he  still  some- 
times dreamt  that  he  was  '  a  captive,  and 
Take  and  find  it  luckily  but  a  drram.' 

His  uncle  belonged  to  the  firm  of  Bodley, 
Etty,  &  Bodley,  of  Lombud  Street,  and  was 
'bountiful  and  benevolent' to  him.  At  home 
at  his  uncle's,  and  furnished  with  cash  by  his 
brother  Walter,  he  set  to  work  in  earnest, 
drawing  from  tike  antique  at  Oionelli's  plas- 
ter~caet  shop  in  Cock  Lane,  Smithfield,  and 
soon  achieved  a '  Oapid  and  Psyche,'  which, 
with  the  aid  of  C^ie  and  the  favour «  Fuseli, 
procured  him  entramoe  to  the  ediool  of  the 
Aooden^  at  *  dear  Someraet  House,'  where  he 
woilrad  with  Odlina  and  Haydcm.  A  hniw 
dred  g^uineas  paid  by  his  kind  uncle  gave  him 
the  ^vilege  of  a  room  in  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence's house  in  Gbeek  Street,  Soho.  He  rfr* 
tained  his  admirati(»  for  Lawrence,  though 
he  seems  to  have  had  little  instrueraon,  ex- 
cept what  could  be  gained  from  copying  his 
master's  pacturee.  Charles  Leslie  sp^ks  of 
his  earlier  pictures  as  '  black  and  colourless 
attempts,'  and  it  was  not  till  1811,  after  six 
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ywt^  xegnlar  etoA^,  that  he  ancceflded  in  ] 
getting  any  of  his  pictnree  exhibited.  In.  thie 
year,  however,  his  '  Sappho '  was  accepted  at 
the  British  Institution,  and  his '  Telemachus 
leacuBS  the  Princess  Antio^  from  the  fiiry 
the  Wild  Boar '  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
Some  nine  years  later  he  was  looked  upon  by 
hifl  compamonfl '  as  a  worthy  plodding  person, 
with  M  oluHMW  of  evor  beeonuBg  a  good 

In  1816,  with  the  help  of  his  brother,  he  < 
set  cut  for  Itsly,  but  did  not  gct&rUieruiaii , 
FLoMftce,  tor  ha  waa  love-siok,  home-eiek,  and 
in  iU-^iautiif  but  the  shock  visit  seems  to  have 
been  of  some  advantage  to  his  art,  for  his 
|iietiue»of  1817  and  1818  attracted  some  at- 
tention, and  in  1820  he  aohieved  a  real  success 
bv '  Pandora'  at  the  British  Institution  and 
'The  Coral  Finders'  at  theBoyal  Academy. 
This  Buceess  was  followed  up  toe  next  year  by 
& '  Cleopatra,'  which  madea  gr^  impression. 
'  He  awoke  famous,'  says  Leslie,  but  he  did 
XMfe  rdax  hia  efibrts.  In  1832  he  paid  his 
second  visit  to  Italy.  He  went  to  Fl(nenoe, 
i»  Rome  (wiiMO  ha  met  Oanova,  Bastlake, 
and  Qibao*),  to  other  plMSs,  hut  half  d  his 
time  during  an  absMice  oi  ^^^teen  months 
was  spent  m  Venice.  It  was  a  time  of  oon- 
tinuous  study.  <  He  paints,'  said  the  Vene- 
tians, 'with  tiie  fiuy  of  a  devil  and  the 
sweetness  irf  an  angel.  He  returned  to  Lou- 
don in  JanH&ry  1624,  and  the  night  aftei^ 
wards  '  saw  him  at  his  poet  on  the  Aca- 
demic bench.'   Indeed,  liie  was  one  of  such 

girpetual  work  that,  except  the  death  of  his 
ther  in  1816  and  hia  occasional  attacks  of 
love,  which  were  all  on  his  side  only,  there 
is  little  to  record  in  his  penenal  life  during 
these  years. 

Thouffh  poor  and  in.  debt  till  late  in  life, 
Ua  bvoum  Walter  relieved  him  of  all  pecu- 
niary anxiety.  Ja  1881  he  still  owed  tJiis 
brother  8041,  and  it  was  not  tOl  1841  that 
he  was  able  to  tun  the  bahaee  in  hia  &vour. 
The  mutual  affection  and  trust  of  the  two 
faratheiBworopeifeat.  The  artist  never  kiolted 
ki  vain  for  tne  necessary  remittance,  and 
spent  every  fiurthing  towards  the  object  for 
which  it  was  lent — tka  perfection  of  his  skill. 
Etty  left  England  an  accomplished  student, 
he  returned  the  perfected  master.  His  pic- 
ture of  1834,  another  version  of '  Pandora,' 
was  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  lAwrenee,  and 
in  October  he  waa  elected  an  assoeiato  of  the 
Boval  Acadfflny. 

JjL  ISaS  he  coBplfited  '  The  Combat ; 
W<naan  Reading  fbt  the  Vanquished,'  his 
fint  rvj  large  picture.  It  was  10  ft  4  in. 
W  IS  ft,  8  m.f  and  was  purchased  by  John 
Blarti^  the  painter,  for  SOOil  In  1027  he 
MhihU»d  ft  still  laiger  picture^  his  first  of 


the  '  Judith '  series,  all  three  oi  whiob  were 
purchased  by  the  Scottish  Academy,  and  am 
now  in  the  National  Ghdlery  of  Scotland,  and 
in  Febroary  1828  he  waa  elected  to  the  full 
honours  of  the  Academy. 

After  his  return  from  Venice  in  1624  Etty 
changed  his  lodgings  from  16  StangateWalh, 
Lambe^  to  14  Bucldngham  Street,  Strand. 
Hwe  his  mother  came  with  a  granddaughter 
on  aviut  to  set  his  house  going  for  him,  but 
the  young  girl  stayed  and  kept  Us  house  till 
his  deat£  Now,  Uiough  his  position  was 
secure,  his  days  were  nient  in  punting,  and, 
till  almost  the  end  of^  his  life,  he  attended 
the  life  school  of  the  Academy  like  a  student 
even' night,  Fw  many  years  after  he  was  an 
academician  he  could  not  command  lai^  sums 
for  his  pictures.  His  |H-ice  tor  a  full-length 
portrut  in  1836  was  but  60/.,  snd  it  was  only 
by  strenuous  industry,  rigid  ec<momy,and  the 
painting  of  numberless  small  pictures  for 
dealers  and  others,  that  he  was  able  to  pay 
off  his  Icmg  arrears  and  lay  hty  wovision  fat 
hisoldage.  BCoreovei^heiTOiildaotKuaehis 
prices  to  those  dealers  who  befriended  him 
whm  he  was  poor,  and  a  great  part  of  his 
time  was  q>ent  in  painting  nine  Ituvs  hercoc 
compositions,  designed  with  a  high  moral 
and  patriotic  aim.  '  In  all  my  works,'  he 
wrote,  *I  have  endeavoured  to  exercise  a 
moral  influence  on  the  public  mind.'  '  lu  the 
"  Battle  "  ['  The  Combat '}  I  I&Te  striven  to 
depict  the  beautv  of  mercy;  in  "Judith" 
patriotism  and  seu-sacrifice  to  one's  countrv, 
one's  people,  and  one's  God ;  in  "  Benaian, 
David  8  Lieutenant,"  courage ;  in  "  Ulysses 
and  the  Sirens"  resistance  to  passion,  or  a 
Homeric  paraphrase  on  the  text "  The  wages 
of  sin  is  ^th;"  in  "Joan  of  Arc"  religion, 
loyalty,  and  patriotism.'  For  all  these  works, 
ezoept  the  'Joan  of  An*  series,  he  received 
but  small  suma.  The  Scottish  Academy  paid 
him  SOW.  for  the  three  'Judiths,*  SQOi.  man 
than  hs  reosived  fcnr '  Hie  Combat.'  He  re- 
ceived 4S6L  for  a  large  picture  of  'Tlie  Choioe 
of  Paris,'  painted  for  the  Earl  of  Bamlsy,  but 
the  payments  were  spread  over  several  yeanL 
One  or  hu  largest  and  finest  pictures, '  Ulysses 
and  the  Sirens'  (now  in  the  Bi^ral  Institv- 
tion,  Manehester),  and  another  of '  DeUlah/ 
weee  sold  for  2601.  the  two. 

In  18S0  he  went  to  Paris  for  the  fifth 
time,  and  went  on  *  painting  in  the  Louvre 
when  grapeehot  were  pouring  on  the  popu- 
lace by  the  Font  Neuf  and  musketry  rattlmg 
everywhere.'  The  death  of  his  mother  in 
1829 ;  the  return  of  his  brother  Charles  from 
Java  in  1843,  after  an  absence  of  tlurty-ona 
years;  his  efforts  against  'the  deetructiTe 
demtm  of  modem  improvement,'  which  wss 
laying  hands  on  hia  beloved  Ymk  Oatiiedial 
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and  other  remaitu  of  aocieat  architecture  in 
the  cityf  a  visit  or  two  to  Be^um  and 
£Vance ;  two  letters  to  the '  Morning  Har^ ' 
(18S6)  on  the  wotection  of  art  1^  uie  stata ; 
a  lecture  (1888)  on  the '  Importance  o£  the 
Arte  of  Design,  and  another  (1840)  on  Eng- 
lish c^hedraLs ;  the  establiehment  of  a  yearfy 
exfailntiaa  and  a  school  of  design  at  York ; 
an  nnsuooessM  attempt  at  frelco^tainting 
in  the  aimmei^houBe  in  the  gardens  ot  Budi- 
inj^am  Palace ;  a  meeting  between  himself 
and  has  four  Ivothers  in  1844;  a  visit  to 
Edinbuj^h,  wh«e  he  was  invited  to  a  ban- 
quet hj  the  Scottish  Academy,  delivered,  an 
address  to  the  stadants,  and,  with  his  brother 
Charles,  founded  two  small  prises  for  original 
design,  are  the  most  extractfdinaiy  events  of 
Ettra  life  £n>m  1828  to  1846. 

The  number  of  pictuxes  of  aU  uses  which 
he  piochioed  in  tbese  yean  was  very  great. 
They  van,  like  his  previous  ^oturas,  nearly 
all  poetical  compositions,  designed  to  display 
the  Deauty  of  the  female  form.  At  first  he 
had  thought  to  paint '  Landscape.'  '  The  &ky 
was  so  b^utiful,  and  the  efiects  of  light  and 
Cloud.  Afierwards,  when  I  found  uiat  all 
the  great  painters  of  antiquity  had  become 
thus  great  through  painting  Great  Actions, 
and  the  Human  Form,  I  resolved  to  paint 
nothing  else ;  and,  fodiagOod's  most  glorious 
work  to  be  Woman,  that  all  hunun  beauty 
had  been  concentrated  in  her,  I  reialTed  to 
dedicate  myself  to  painting;— naot  the  Draper's 
or  HiUue^B  woi^,— but  God's  moxe  glomns 
work,  nore  findy  than  ever  had  boon  done.' 

His  health  had  been  long  declining  wbwi, 
in  Ootober  1816,  foreseung  the  end,  he  left 
off  the  ^eoductioa  of  Hnall  pictarea,  and  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  the  completion  of 
his  last  large  triad,  the  'Joan  of  Arc.'  He 
sold  them  easily  for  3,600/.,  a  lat^e  price  in 
comparison  with  what  he  had  oKomed  for 
his  earlier  and  Iner  lar^  pictures.  They 
were  separately  exhibited  m  1847,  and  though 
they  showed  signs  of  failing  power,  and  drew 
more  blame  than  praise  from  the  press,  they 
won  much  admiratioa  from  his  brothw  ar- 
tists and  those  who  oould  appreciate  their 
nobility  of  deugn  and  beauty  of  colour. 

In  1848  his  health  compelled  him  to  break 
bi»  lifU<m((;  but  now  aangeroiu,  haUt  ni 
attending  the  life  usbooL,  ud  he  retired  to 
Tork,  where  he  cUed  in  the  following  year 
on  13  Not.  He  was  bnriad  with  publie 
bnunus  in  the  ohme^yard  of  St.  Olave's, 
near  the  ruin  of  St.  Hut's  Abbey,  at  Tork. 

In  his  last  yearn  he  Msfied  the  fruit  of  his 
long  devotion  to  art.  Mm  pictures  fetched 
hig^wteeB.  'Itwassaidlaetwoekj'hewrites, 
in  le&mnce  to  s  sale  at  Christie's, '  Etty  sells 
tat  more  than  RaphaeL'  A  few  weeks  bef<«e 


his  death  he  caoM  to  town  to  see  the  exr 
hibitioQ  of  his  collected  works  at  the  Soei^ 
of  Arts,  and  ei^o^ed  a  triumph  which  sel- 
dom be&lls  an  artut.  In  his  last  eight  yoMES 
he  had  accumulated  s  sum  of  17,000L,  and 
the  contents  of  his  studio  sold  fcnrC^OOO^  He 
left  his  nieee  his  house  at  York  and  300/.  a 
year,andtherestef  his  ]^r<^erty  to  his  brothtf 
Walter,  who  died  three  months  afterwardi. 

If  we  have  none  of  his  greatest  pictures  in 
our  national  collections  in  London,  tbegaL- 
leriee  at  Trafalgar  Square  and  South 
sin^n  contain  a  number  of  his  minor  works, 
which  display  to  advantage  his  peouliar  qaali<- 
ties  as  a  painter,  his  rich  and  radiant  colour, 
his  exquisite  Sesh  painting,  and  his  grace  of 
composition.  One  of  these, '  Youth  on  the 
Prow  and  Pleasure  at  the  Helm,'  is  one  of 
the  best  and  moet  ohaiMteriitiQ  v  hi»  nwve 
fanciAil  works. 

[Art  Unien,  December  1839;  Art  Jom>Bal, 
Janaaiy  1849 ;  Qilcfarist's  Life  of  Etl^ ;  EoW 
tie  Renew,  rtd.  xxvi. ;  Bedotaires^  Osatuy  of 
Fainliars;  Bednavtfs  INet  of  Aatists;  Qonun^ 
ham's  BriUah  faintns  (Hsatoa);  Pieturee  W 
William  Etty,  BjL^  Ihstsrpisow  of  BritiA 
Art.]  aM. 

EUOENl!  {d.  618),  Irish  saint.  [See 

EOOHAN.] 

EUGEISIUS  I-Vm,  kings  of  Scotland 
according  to  the  chronolcu^  '  whereof  Foi<- 
doun  laid  the  plan  which  Boece  finished  and 
Buchanan  qrnainented'(lMBB8.CWtffti/.as(^ 
p..  699),  have  now  been  ^aeed  in  at  least  » 
more  oooautmt  wgaibenaj  refaranoe  to  the 
older  authorities  and  the  more  ant^entie 
tbou(^  laigeh^  em^turalhiatozy  which 
Innes  founded,  ^nkerton,  notwith^andioff 
some  erron,lHttpedtorect%,  and  Mr.  Sfcen^ 
has  reconstructed  with  great  ingenmty.  The 
date  of  theeroeungof'UieDalriadScotafiom 
Ireland  to  Scotlana  is  now  fixed,  cliieflv  bjy 
the  criticism  of  Innes,  at  the  true  epocn  w 
FeigoB  Mor  Mac  Eorc  (c.  608),  and  the  list  1^ 
forty  kings  between  a  supposititious  Fergus 
Mac  Ferdiard,  alle^  to  have  reigned  as  far 
back  as  three  centuries  before  the  lncamat|)0% 
falls  to  the  grosnd,  EveBMivs  I,  Buchanan'B 
thirty-iunth  kinj^  among  (he 

EvoKirnm  II,  Buchanan'*  loctn^-firet  Img, 
a  supposed  aen  and  sucosflaor  of  Feiipu  Mac 
Earc,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  eariiez  antlMh 
rities  aeoording  to  whidh  Fei^QS  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dongard. 

EuoBNius  III,  Buchanon'sforty-sixthki^ 
said  by  him  to  have  reigned  GS5~68  a.ik,  to 
have  been  theson  of  Congallius  (Coael)  and 
thesucoessor  of  Goranus  (Gsbhiran),  is  equaUj 
unknown  to  these  authoritiea.  Conai  and 
tiabhran  i^iear  to  have  been  real  kinf%  bill 
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Gabliran  was  sneceeded  hy  a  Oonal  n,  son 
of  OonalL 

EuemaiTB  IT,  Bodutnan's  flft^-firat  king, 
who  reigned,  according  to  that  wnter, 606-21, 
was  a  son  of  Aidan,  the  king  '  ordained  hy 
St.  Oolmnba,'  and  can  be  identified  with 
Eoclioid  Buidhe  (The  Tdlow),the  youngest 
son  of  Aidan,  wlu>,  according  to  a  prophecy 
of  Oolmnb^  succeeded  his  fi&tner  throogh  the 
deat^  of  his  elder  brothers  and  wis  brought 
-up  by  that  saint  (Adakhav^  Ae. 
ObAimAa,  ch.  xxxTi)  The  true  &ta  of  his 
xdni  appean  to  have  been  606-j!9.  It  was 
dnmuf  It  that  Adam  nan  was  bom  and  that 
Osiwd  and  Otwy,  the  sons  of  the  Northum- 
brian king  Ethelmth,  took  refuge  in  Zona 
during  the  sapremacT  of  Edwin  of  Deira. 

EvsEinus  V,  Buchanan's  fiftynsixth  king, 
the  son  of  Don|^rt,  may  perhaps  be  identified 
with  EoohoioRinnennail  (With  the  Long 
Nose),  who  reigned  three  years,  and  was  a 
oontemporary  of  Ek^th  oi  NorUiumbria. 

Econnns  VI,  Buchanan's  fifty-seventh 
king,  the  son  of  Ferchar  Fada  (The  Long), 
ealud  Eo^n  in  one  and  Ewen  in  another 
early  Scottish  chronicle,  retgned  tJiirteen 
years,  and  was  a  eontemporaiy  of  Aldfrith, 
tho  NortluimbEian  kinr,  in  lAow  xeign 
Adanman  and  Cuthbert  fflouiished. 

EtroBBiUB  VH,  Buchanan's  fif^^^iinth 
kin^  according  to  that  writer  the  son  tA 
Findan  and  brother  of  Aniba!kelethuB(Anu- 
ohallach),  the  fifty-ei^th  king^  but  accord- 
ing to  two  old  Scottish  ohronides  ^  son 
u  Undsous  (Murdoch).  Hie  date  of  his 
reign  according  to  Buchanan's  computation 
was  680-07. 

EromniTs  Vlll,  Buchanan's  sixty-eeoond 
king,  was  by  his  account  the  son  of  Mor- 
dacuB  (Murdoch),  the  sixtieth  king,  and 
reigned  from  761-4,  but  according  to  the 
older  Scottish  chroniclefl,  Buchanan  has  here 
made  two  kings  out  of  one,  and  this  monarch 
was  the  same  as  the  preceding.  The  period 
to  which  these  kings  (if  there  were  two^  is 
assigned  by  Buchanan^  following  Boece,  is  a 
eonmsedpart  of  the  history  of  Scottish  Dal- 
flada.  The  defeat  and  death  of  Donald 
Breck  (The  Speckled),  son  of  Eochoid  Buidhe, 
W  Oiran  or  Ewen,  a  king  of  the  Onmbrisn 
Britons,  in  643,  is  supposed  1^  Mr.  Skene  to 
hare  subjected  the  Dalriad  Scots  to  the 
Britons.  A  contest  followed  between  two 
branches  of  the  Dalriads,  the  Oinel  (tribe 
or  clan)  Lorn  and  theCinel  Oabhran,  which 
further  weakened  the  Dalriad  power  and 
exposed  it  to  an  attack  from  the  great  Pictieh 
king  Angus  Mac  Fergus  (7S1-61).  This  led 
to  the  Bttlgectiim  of  the  Dalriad  Soots  to 
llie  Kets,  until  Kenneth  Maoal|Hne  (a  844) 
united  the  Kets  and  the  So^  and  founded 


the  monarchy  of  Soone.  It  may  he  doubted 
if  it  is  possible  to  Tecorer  the  true  history, 
but  the  orilliant  attanpt  of  Mr.  Skme  (€b/<tb 
Scotland,  i.  272-309)  deserves  conuderation. 
One  source  of  difficultr  arises  &om  the  vari- 
able spelling  of  the  deltic  names,  of  which 
the  subject  of  the  present  article  affords  an 
iUuBtration.  The  kings  all  styled  Bngenius 
by  Buchanan  and  the  later  Latin  chronicles 
are  in  the  vernacular  called  Eochoid,  Eochod, 
Hec^hed,  E<^hed,  Echach,  Ocha^  Eochol, 
Eogan,  Ewen,  and  Ewan  (see  list  in  Iran, 
Appendix,  p.  766).  Some  of  these  ate  mis- 
speUings  oian  age  and  a  people  among  whom 
there  was  iu>  settled  |naetice.  Hie  Gaelie 
form  appears  to  have  been  E(^an  or  Hec^an, 
and  thelBritish,  Owen.  In  modem  times  it 
has  been  convrated  into  Hu^  and  Evan,  but 
it  is  possible  that  more  names  are  ocuiceialed 
under  these  varieties.  Eugnuns  ma  the 
nearest  Latin  eqnivalent. 

[The  original  soorcoi  Till  be  foond  in  the 
appendices  to  Innes's  Critical  Essay  and  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Fleta  and  Scots.  Fonloun, 
Wyntonn,  Boaoe,  and  Buchanan  give  the  mediteyal 
theoriaa;  Inoas,  Finkerton,  and  above  all  Skene's 
CelUe  Scotland,  the  riews  of  the  modwn  critical 
sehool.}  JR.  M. 

SUQBNIUS  PHILALETHSS,  pseudo- 
nym.  [See  under  Sia&kbt,  Gbobbb.] 

EUSDEN,  LAtJRBNOE  (ie88-179ff), 
poet  laureate,  whose  family  is  said  to  have 
oocu]^ed  a  good  position  in  Ireland,  was  son 
of  the  Ber.  Laurence  Eiusden,  rector  of  Spof- 
forth,  Yorkshire  and  was  baptised  there 
6  Sept.  1688.  He  went  to  St.  Peter's 
Soho^,  York,  and  was  admitted  aspensioner 
at  Trini^  College,  Cambridge,  24  March 
1706.  He  gnduated  BA.  in  1708,  M.A. 
in  1712.  On  3  April  1706  he  became  a 
scholar  of  his  coU^,  was  admitted  as  a 
minor  fellow  on  3  Oct.  1711^  and  advanoed 
to  a  full  fellowship  on  3  July  171S.  He  he- 
came  third  aubleotor  on  S  Gst.  171SL  ud  a 
year  lata-  was  admitted  as  seoond  snbleetor. 
His  first  production  inprint  was  a  translataon 
into  Latin  of  Lend  £uli£iz's  poem  on  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  to  which  ne  drew  at- 
trition by  a  poem  to  the  nol^  author '  in 
Stem's  'Poetical  Miscellanies'  (1714),  and 
tjieee  effusionsprooured  him  Halifax's  patron- 
age. Eusden  celebrated  the  maniage  of  the 
Ihike  of  Newcastle  to  Lady  Henrietta  GK)dol- 
phin  (1717)  in  apoem  of  unblushing  flattery, 
wluch  the  duke  repaid  with  the  poet  of  poet 
laureate  (24  Deo.  1718),  then  vacant  bv  the 
death  of  Bowe,  and  in  his  gift  as  lord  coam- 
berlain.  The  appoint3n«it  provoked  consider- 
able ridicule.  TThomas  Oooke  (1708-1766) 
[q.  V.},  in  his  'Battle  of  the  FMU'  (1726), 
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speaks  of  Ettsden  oa  *  br  fortune  rtWA,  by 
Very  few  been  read,  by  fewer  praia'd  j '  and 
Sheffield,  duke  ofBuckiDgham,  in  his'Session 
of  the  Poets/  sajB  that  Apollo's  troables  were 
ended  when 

Xn  msh'd  EokUo  and  coy'd,  Who  duU  h»n  it 
,  JBvt  I  th*  tta*  ktmate,  to  whom  the  lung  gaTa 
it? 

ApoUo  begg'd  pardfm  and  gzanted  his  eluai. 
Bat  Tovodtbat  till  than  ha  ne'er  heard  of  his 
name. 

Between  1793  and  1796Eaaden  took  orders 

In  the  English  church,  and  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Kichard,  lord  Willoughby  de 
Brose.  Throu^^  the  favour  of  Mr.  Ootes- 
'  worth  he  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of 
Ooninnby  in  Lincolnshire,  and  died  there 
On  37  Sept.  1730.  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Mason 
dated  19  Dec.  1757  (  TPorks,  ed.  1884,  ii.  S46), 
says  that  '  Eusden  was  a  person  of  great 
hopes  in  his  youth,  though  at  last  he  turned 
oat  a  drtmken  parson,'  a  Judgment  which  is 
Confirmed  by  the  lines  of  Pope.  Ja  the  *  Dun- 
ciad,'  book  i.  3^,  we  are  told  that '  Eusden 
thirsts  no  qiore  for  sack  or  pniae  ^ '  line  4% 
cff  book  ii.  of  the  same  poem  origmally  ran, 
"Bxm  Laurualay  inspir^  bedde  a8Uik;'and 
Su^en  is  generally  considMed  the  '  panon 
"much  bemw^d  in  bwr '  of  the  epistle  to 
buthnot,  Terse  16.  He  left  behind  him  in 
manuscript  a  translation  of  part  of  Tasso's 
works  ana  a  life  of  the  poet.  Hfs  library  is 
said  to  have  been  sold  in  176S. 

Sodthey's  censure  {Later  JBt^luh  Poet*,  i. 
380)  is  a  just  criticism  of  Eusden's  poems, 
*'  a  strain  of  ftdsome  flattery  in  mediocre 
poetry,'  but  his  poetical  translations  aresome- 
times  eulogised  for  possessing  '  some  com- 
mnnd  of  language  and  smoothnees  of  versifi- 
cation.' His  works  were:  1.  'The  Royal 
Family ;  a  Letter  to  Addison  on  the  King's 
Accession,'  1714.  2.  'Original  Poems  and 
'nramlstione  by  Mr.  lElL  Mr.  Eusden,  ftc,* 
1714.  8.  'Traudationa  firom  dtndiaa  and 
Statius,'  poem  to  Lend  Halilhx-on  reading 
the  critique  in  the  'Spectator '  on  Milton, 
'  Sua,,  in  Steele's '  Poetical  Miscellanies,'  1714. 
4.  'Vorses  at  the  La«t  Pablick  Commence- 
mentatCambridge,'1714,twoeditionB;more  , 
animated  tiian  most  of  Eusden's  compositions, 
but'  not  infrequently  indecent.  6.  '  Podms 
by  the  Earl  of  Roscommon,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  Richard  Duke,'  1717.  Roe- 
common's  essay  on  translated  verse  in  this 
'edition  is  printed  with  a  Latin  version  by 
Eusden.  6.  '  Poem  on  Marriage  of  the  Duke 
'of  Newcastle  to  LadyHenrietta  Godolphin,' 
1717.  7.  '  Poem  to  Her  Royal  Hij^ess  on 
the  Birth  of  the  Prince,'  1718.  8.  'Ode for 
the  New  Year,'  1720;  the  first  of  a  series  of 
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sndi  productions  sadrised  by  Pope  in  tho 
lines 

likejounials,  odes,  and  snidi  fbrgofctan  things,' 
As  iTnsdan,  Philips,  Srttle  writ  of  kings. 

9.  Three  poems  addressed  to  Lord-chon- 
oeUor  Haeclesfield  and  his  son,  Lord  Rtrker, 
1723.  10.  "The  Griffin  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Bath,'  1736.  11.  Iliree  poems  to 
the  king  and  craeen,  1737.  Steele  men- 
tions Eusden  in  No.  ^  of  the  '  Spectator ' 
as  amcHig  his  assistants  in  that  journal,  and 
he  is  usually  credited  with  a  curious  letter 
in  the  nnmoer  for  7  June  1711  on  '  Idols,' 
with  soma  'amusing  iUustratiouB  of  customs.' 
He  is  supposed  to  have  contributed  to  its 
soccasBOT,  'The  Guardian,*  a  letter  In  No. 
134,  whidi  is  entitled  '  More  Roarings  of  the 
Lion,'  and  he  was  certainly  the  author  of  the 
poetical  translations  firom  Claudian  in  Nos. 
127  and  164.  In  the  translation  of  Ovid's 
'  Metamozphoees/  which  appeared  in  1717 
under.theiiame<^Dr.€htfth  andothersj  and 
waszaasned  in  'Whittington's '  BritiahPoets,' 
vols.  zciv.  and  xov.,  he  renda«d  portions  ctf 
books  It.  and  x.  Eusden  was  one  of  the  for^ 
tunate  few  who  were  permitted  to  prefix 
commendatory  verses  to  Addison's  '  Cato.' 
Pope  sneers  at  him  afain  in  the  '  Dunciad,' 
book  i.  line  104,  as  eking  out  '  BUckmore's 
endless  line,'  and  he  was  the  '  L.  E. '  of  Pope 
and  Swiffs  treatise  of  Uie  bathos.  The  best 
specimens  of  Eusden's  muse  will  be  found 
in  Nichols's  collection  of  poems,  iv.  133-03, 
336-49. 

[Aostin  and  Ralph's  Poets  Lanreata,  239-45 ; 
Hamilton's  Poets  lAnreata,  140-6;  Obatmeis's 
Essayists,  xri.  xx.;  Cibbar'a  Poetis  ir.  198-7: 
Jaeob'a  Poets,  Ii,  61-3 ;  Nichols's  lUoatraUous 
of  Lit.  ii.  617,  and  Lit.  Aneodotas,  iii.  6S7; 
Notes  and  Queries,  6tli  ser.  xi.  28,  152-3,  xii. 
338  ;  Trin.  CoU.  Records.]  W.  P.  0. 

BU8TACB((;.1316),bishopofEly,eccle. 
rias^  and  statesman, '  vir  muItsB  scientias  et 
disoretionis'  (Annta.  Wmtm.  ii.  66)^  'vir 
literatnra  tam  numana  quam  divina  insinua ' 
^STt.  PABi8,ii.686),wasofnuknownanffin. 
He  secured  the  confidence  of  Henry  I  aim  of 
Richard  I.  He  became  vice-chancellor  and 
keeper  of  the  royal  seal,  and  ultimatelychw- 
cellor  (Gbhvas.  Oaot.  i.  644 ;  Amial.  Winton. 
U.8.)  He  was  also  dean  of  Salisbury.  At 
that  period  all  the  diief  posts  in  the  church 
of  York  and  its  suffragan  sees  were,  as  a  rule, 
employedtoprovideforroyalofficials.  Durine 
the  suspension  of  Geoffrey,  archbishop  of  York 
[q.  v.],  by  the  pope,  in  1196,Richard  appointed 
Eustace  in  11 96  treasurer  of  York,  on  the  death 
of  Bouchard  de  Paiset,  and  in  the  same  year 
gave  him  the  enormous  and  lucrative  arch~ 
deaotmiy  of  Richmond.    In  1197  Riehatd 
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appointed  Eustaoe  bishop  of  Elj,  adraocjiig 
him  at  the  same  time  to  the  chancellorship 
{Aimal.  Meayam.v-  12S).  He  waa  elected 
InalMm  10  Aug.  1197  at  Vaudrenil  His  con- 
■ecration  1^  Archbishop  Hubert  took  place 
in  St.  Oatberine*8  Chapel,  WeBtminsteT  Ab- 
bey, 6  Havefa  1198  (Matt.  Pahs,  u.  416, 621 ; 
HoTBDEK,  It.  12,  14 ;  riCBTo,  ii.  169).  A 
few  weeks  previouslT  he  represented  the  king 
Kt  tiu  election  of  the  emperor  at  Cologne, 
38  Feb.  119a  When  eonBeerated,  Eiuteoe 
■was  MmmuBeioned  by  Biohard,  in  company 
with  Biehc^  of  Duzbam  and  Winchester, 
to  propose  terms  of  reconeilietion  with  Arch- 
bishop OeofiVer  of  York  (Homm,  iv.  60). 
One  of  Richard's  last  acts  waa  to  send  him 
as  his  chancellor  to  remonBtrate  with  FhiUp 
Augustus  of  France  on  alleged  inMngmnents 
of  uie  five  yeam"  peace  (ti.  p.  80).  He  was 
preeent  at  thsoonwatioaof  JohnonS?  Mxy 
ll09  (ib.  p.  90),  as  weU  as  at  liia  tiiird  eoro- 
nsticni  togetiiar  wMi  bis  queen  iMbelk  at 
CaiMniiy,  ISOl  (_Ammi.  SurUn.  I  906). 
Tbe  nextyeuhewaaoiieof  tik6judgee>dele- 
gate  appomted  by  In&ooent  III  to  mediate 
in  tJie  controversy  between  Archbishop  Ha< 
bert  and  the  monks  of  Canterbury  respecting 
the  (wUej^te  church  commenced  by  Hubert 
at  Lambeth  (HoTBDEV,  It.  126;  AmuU.  Win- 
ton,  ii.  77).  On  22  Nov.  of  that  year  (1200) 
Eustace  witnessed  the  homage  rendered  by 
WiUiun  of  Scotland  to  John  nnr  Ms  Engliut 
flek  at  Lincoln  (Hovedbv,  It.  141).  His 
high  reputation  for  learning  and  wisdom  is 
shown  by  his  frequent  eanpl<msent  in  im- 
portant ecclesiastical  causes.  In  lS01,iriien 
Arohbishop  Oeo£&^  refitsed  to  leowmse 
Honnius  as  arehdeaoon  of  Richmond,  Lmo* 
cent  delmted  him  to  eiamine  the  matter 
(ib.  p.  177).  He  was  (1  Sept.)  (me  of  the 
papal  eommiflrion  to  inquire  into  the  reported 
miracles  of  St.  Wulstan  of  Worcester  (Annal. 
Wiffom.  iT.  891) ;  in  1203  he  was  made  ar- 
bitrator in  the  uspute  between  the. monks  of 
Evesham  and  their  abbot  (C%rM.  .BbsaAam, 
p.  129),  and  in  1206  papal  commisMoner,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Biuiop  of  Rochester,  to 
examine  itta  olaims  of  the  vale  of  Evesum 
for  exemption  from  episcopal  jurisdiction  (t(. 
pp.  191, 192, 222).  When  in  1203  John  was 
summoned  by  Philip  as  his  overlord  to  ren- 
der an  account  of  uxe  deaUi  of  bis  nephew 
Arthur,  tbe  Bishop  of  Eh^  was  sent  with 
Archbishop  Hubert  to  settle  the  terms  of  his 
•afe-eondoct  to  and  from  the  French  court 
(GBBTU.0AVT.OBsf.  Ji(^.iL95j  Mui.Pabib, 
11  668).  He  was  one  of  the  three  prelates 
•elected  in  1208  by  Innocent  to  endeavourto 
paofy  John,  and  induce  him  to  accept  St^hen 
as  pnmate,  and  to  threaten  him  on  his  r^usal 
with  Ml  interdictof  his  wlu^  kingdom  and  his 


own  excommunication.  Jokn  proring  contu- 
macious, Eustace  and  his  bnthren  on  the 
following  Passion  Sunday,  24  Slaroh  1208, 
pronounoed  the  interdict,  and  immediatdy 
escaped  across  the  OhanneL  The  ehroniBlars 
of  the  day  are  very  severe  upm  the  bishops  Ito 
thns '  floMBg  iNiien  they  sa;w  tlie  wo3f  ooanfaiff,* 
instead  of  laymg  down  tbeir  lireeibr  the  flow, 
and  '  living  in  luxury  beyond  the  seas  irhm 
they  should  have  opposed  themselves  as  a  wall 
to  protect  the  house  of  God '  (  WbhBOVbb,  iii. 
223;  Matt.  Pabis,  ii.  268;  Amal.  Waoert. 
iL  260).  An  ine&otnsl  atteamt  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  was  made  by  Eostace, 
together  with  tha  Bishops  of  London  and 
Woreester,  at  the  instance  of  the  archbishop, 
to  come  to  terms  with  John.  They  crossed  the 
Channel  and  vainly  waited  eight  weeks  for  an 
interview  (^AttnaL  Waeerl.  ii.  Eustace 
took  part  with  the  sama  Inslu^  in  other 
similar  attempts  the  following  year.  AtCan- 
terbury  they  met  the  Ushops  who  xsniained 
faithfiu  to  John  and  other  lea^ngpersMuyee 
and  dieonased  the  way  of  recondiiatKm. 
Terms  were  agreed  upon,  but  John  refused 
to  ratify  them.  John  having  shown  some 
symptoms  of  yieldiuin  fear  ai  thethreataqed 
exoommanieatio%  Iraistaoe  and  his  bretlniai 
crossed  again  to  Ztover  in  October  with  the 
aichbishophimself  underasafe-eonduet.  J<^ 
came  to  meet  them  as  far  as  OhilhamOastle, 
and  offered  impossible  tenns,  when  the  bishops 
retumedtoFraacetopr^iare  to  issue  thelong^ 
delayed  excommunication  (tb.u.  263).  Thus 
wassentbythemat  thepope*s  command  to  the 
bishops  remaining  in  England,  with  instruc- 
tions that  it  shoidd  be  published  throughout 
the  realm.  The  bishops,  'Uke  dumb  cbB<i' 
shrank  from  publishiiw  the  edict,  while  a  uke 
^prehension  withheld  Eustace  and  his  com* 

EDS  from  endsavonring  to  oompel  them 
r.  Pasis,  ii.  626;  Wbhbotbb,  lii.  228). 
the  failure  of  PandulTs  mission  Eustace 
aooompanied  Langton  on  a  misMon  to  Bmae 
to  press  for  sevsrar  measures.  The  pope  for- 
mally pronounoed  sentence  of  deposition  on 
John,  and  sent  Pandulf  with  the  English 
bishops  to  make  Philip  the  offer  of  the  crown 
(Wehdotbb,  iii.  238,  248;  Matt.  Pabis,  il 
63&-6).  Hub  measure  brought  John  to  ab> 
ject  submission,  and  on  the  landinff  of  Eustace 
and  the  bishopa  in  PandulTs  tram  at  Dover 
on  13  Uay  1318,  the  king  tendeiad  his  deed 
of  resignation,  in  which  lu  ^mised  to  leim- 
bnrseEitstace  and  the  othu  exiled  prelates  for 
thor  confiscated  estates  and  other  pecuniary 
losses.  The  removal  of  the  int^dict  was 
deferred  till  these  promises  lutd  been  exactly 
fulfilled(WKn>ovBB,iii.260).  Thisbeingat 
last  done  and  the  payment  actually  made,  the 
interdict  was  iwsed  (39  Jnne),  and  Eusta«e 
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kndthe  other  exiled  pralatee  havuag  once  more 
oroMed  the  Channel  met  the  now  humbled 
IdngneuPozdieeteT  ud^pneeededTlthhiai 
to  Winohester,  where,  in  the  cheptefr^asB  | 
of  the  cathedral,  he  xeoeired  abeohitieai  on 
S0JDl7l21S(«».;  MATi.PASU>iL560;  An-  ] 
■nal.  Buast.  iil  37).  In  all  the  tanf^led  events 
and  in  the  vBrioiu  councils  of  tus  stirring 

feriodflustaoetookaleadingpaTt.  OnlNoT.  : 
214  he  gave  the  |Kmtifioal  benedictioa  to  | 
William  of  Trunij^uigton  on  his  election  aa 
abbot  of  St.  AXbam  (bUiT.  Pun,  ii  688 ; ! 
Wbndotbb,  iii.  260).  In  the  same  year  he 
became  one  of  John's  sureties  to  his  -diec on- 
tented  barons  that  he  would  grant  them  a 
charter,  in  conjunction  with  the  archbishop 
and  William  Marshal  (Wbsdotbb,  iii.  296). 
He  died  on  a  visit  to  the  abbOT  of  Beading 
an.  8  Feb.  1315,  and  waa  buried  in  iiiaoafche- 
dral  dnurah,  to  whioh  he  had  added  a  new 
'  Galilee.'  Whether  this  waa  «he  weaten 
porch,  which  now goes  that  name,  weome 
othex  p(wU<m  of  the  &bno,  oouidenttioiu  of 
■lehiteetuzBl  style  iwder  qneetionaUe. 

[Matthew  of  ^ria;  Horeden;  Dioeto's  Mo- 
MStieAimals;  Bogezof'WendoTar(sMntaMtKMs 
In  the  arUda) ;  Oodwln,  Ds  PmenUhns,  i.  M4; 
LaNere'sEWiti.]  E.  Y. 

EUSTACE,  JAMES,  third  Vzbooust 
BAi/mieus  (d.  1686),  was  eldest  son  and 
heir  of  Sir  Boland  Eustace,  second  Tisoount 
Baltinglas  in  Wicklow,  hy  Joan,  daughtu 
of  Jamas  Butler,  lord  Dunboyne.  Bolantf  s 
&ther,  Sir  Thoniu  Eustace,  was  of  the  same 
Bto^  with  Boland  Eustaoe,  bana  of  Fort- 
lester  fq.  t.],  andposseased  eatates  in  Kildare, 
Wicklbw,  and  Dublin,  including  the  town 
of  Ballymore  Eustace  in  the  latter  county. 
Henry  vHI  in  1636  created  Sir  Thomas 
Eustace  baron  of  Kilcullen  in  Eildare,  and 
in  1641  granted  him  the  title  of  Visooimt 
Baltinfflas,  together  with  the  site  and  lands 
of  the  dissolvM  Cisterciu  abbey  there.  On 
.the  second  viscount's  decease  his  titles  and 
estates  devolved  on  James  Enstaoe,  who 
married  Mary,  daughter  and  oirfieireBS  of  Sir 
John  Travera  of  Monhstown,  co.  Dublin,  and 
was  allied  by  Uood  with  the  Earl  of  Kildare 
and  the  most  important  of  the  Anglo*Irish 
Cuniliee.  The  thud  Viscount  Baltinglas  did 
not  conform  to  the  establhihed  chnnsh,  and 
froBk  an  officdal  reooid  it  appean  that-abiatly 
boEne  his  aocessien  to  the  title  he  was  fined 
one  hundred  marks  for  having  heard  a  mass. 
He  does  not  aeem  to  have  been  resarded  fa^ 
his  contemporaries  as  endowed  with  eminent 
abilities,  mit  he  is  stated  to  have  bem  a 
zealous  religionist.  With  the  objeet  of  re- 
establiebing  the  catholic  religion  m  Ireland 
andof  lemoring  the  penalties  and  diaabilitMe* 


iufKwed  OB  its  professors  there,  Baltinglas 
entoed  into  a  etrnfedwacy  with  some  of  the 
n^ve  Irish  in  Leinst«r  and  Ulstoc.  la- 
fomiation  in  relation  to  this  movement  is 
stated  to  have  first  ' readied  the  sovem- 
ment  at  Dablin  throng  the  wife  of  one  <jS 
those  engaged  in  it,  who  furtively  obtained 
possession  of  a  letter  which  she  erroneoualy 
Bupposed  at  first  to  have  reference  to  some 
itttingiie  of  her  husband,  of  whom  riie  was 
ieakms.  Little  authentic  mat-erial  has  as  yet 
been  published  in  relation  to  Baltin^as  and 
hte  projeots.  In  July  1680  he  addressed  a 
communication  to  Thomas,  earl  of  Ormonde, 
in  which  he  apprised  him  that  he  had  taken 
up  the  sword  to  'maintain  the  truth*  by 
command  of  the '  highest  power  on  earth.' 
He  protested  against  the  sevwitiee  and  inp 
justice  inflicted  by  Elizabeth's  officials  on  the 
people  of  Ireland,  repudiated  the  recwnition 
of  a  woman  aa  head  of  the  church,  and  added 
tJwt  bnt  for  the  death  of  Becket  the  earl's 
ancestcos  could  never  have  acquired  the  Ot^ 
monde  peerage.  Iliis  letter  was  transmitted 
by  OnmcHide  to  the  government,  and  the  oap* 
ture  of  BaltincAas  was  entrosted  Irv  it  to  his 
zelatiTe,  the  £ari  of  Eildare.  Baltinglas 
appeared  in  o^en  hostility  to  the  crown  in 
June  1680,  when  he  joined  the  native  Irish 
in  Leinster  who  encountered  and  repulsed 
the  forces  led  against  them  by  the  lord 
deputy,  Arthur  Orey.  Baltinglas  and  his  fol- 
lowers oentinued  in  arms  for  several  months, 
but  with  reeouroes  teo  limited  for  Hm  attain- 
ment of  aay  important  results.  Towards  the 
close  of  I08I  Baltii^hu,  with  one  (tf  bis 
bmthers,  no^thstonding  the  viirilanoe 
the  goveamentfLl  agente,  suceeeded  in  reach- 
ing Spain,  where  they  hoped  to  obtain  aid  in 
arms  and  Replies.  They  were  received  with 
&vonr  by  Iratlip  11,  who  assigned  liberal  al- 
lowances to  thrai.  The  return  of  Baltinglas 
to  Ireland  with  supplies  from  Spain  washxMced 
forward  to  with  hope  by  catholics  in  Ireland 
and  with  apprehension  by  the  new  settlers 
these.  He  does  not  ^pear,  however,  to  have 
completed  the  requisUe  omasgements  when 
he  was  carried  en  by  death  in  Spain  in  No- 
vember 1686.  BaUii^Iaa  was  outlawed  hy 
the  govemmeBtinIrelajid,aiid  his  possessions 
were  vested  in  the  opown.  Among  tlmnwas 
a  hottaeia  Dublin  (rfwlnoh  a  grant  was  made 
to  Uie  poet  Edmwid  Spaueriwotetaxy  to  the 
lord  deputy,  Axthnr  Gv^.  II1B  Earl  of  Eilr 
dare  and  the  Baron  of  Oelvin  were  imprisoned 
Sen  a  oonsi^rable  time  on  charges  ta  having 
connived  at  t^  acts  of  Baltinglas  and  his 
adherents.  Forty-five  persons  are  stated  to 
have  becai  executed  at  Dublin  for  alleged 
complicity  with  Baltinglas.  In  1686  an  aot 
was  passed  in  the  parliament  at  Dublin  fcx 
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the  attunder  of  Junes  Eustace,  late  Vis- 
oount  Baltinglas,  with  hia  brothen  Bdmund, 
Thomas, Wauer,andRicbazdEu8taee.  Spen- 
seT,m  Ufl '  View  ttf  the  Stateof  Iralandf  has 
left  some  ohserTBtioiis  on  the  difficnlties  tm- 

liamentaiy  assentto  the  retrospeotm  d^ws 
which  were  embodied  in  this  statute. 

[Stat«  Papers,  Henzy  VIU  and  Elizabsth 
(FabUe  Beoord  OiSoe,  London) ;  Canv  MS9. 

SAinbeth) ;  Carta  Paptm  (Bouetan  Libnry) ; 
loruB  Cathcdion  Ibeoiua  Compflndiom,  1621'; 
Deprocessa  marlTziali  in  Hibeinia,  1619 ;  Conj- 
meotaiy  on  services  of  Lord  Qrej  (Camd«n  80- 
at/ty),  1847;  Hibemia  AnglicaDa,  1689;  Cam- 
dent  Annales,  rwoaoto  Elixabetha  (Lctydan, 
1639) ;  Statutes  of  Ireland,  1621 ;  Chartularies 
of  St.  Mary's  Abbe^,  Dublin  (Rolls  Series),  1884; 
Facsimiles  of  National  HSS.  of  Ireland,  ir.  1, 
1882.]  J.T.G. 

BaSTAOE;JOHNOHETWODE(17e2P- 
1816),  classical  antiquary,  was  horn  in  Ire- 
land about  1763.  HiB  mother  was  desoen)S«d 
ftom  the  andent  Oheehin  &milT  of  Chet- 
wode.  It  is  said  that  as  early  as  1767  he  was 
sent  to  Sedgley  Park  school,  Staffordnhire, 
where  he  remaiiied  till  1774  (CatkoHc  Ma- 
ganfiB,  1838,  iii.  W£).  He  th«a  proceeded  to 
the  Eng^iish  Benedictine  conTont  of  St.  GJre- 
goiy  at  Douay.  After  receiving  the  haint  he 
left  without  making  his  profession,  thoiu^ 
he  always  retuned  a  warm  attacfameot  to  the 
order.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Maynooth 
CoU^,  taught  rhetoric  there  for  some  time, 
and  was  ordained  priest.  Bishop  Milnerstates 
that  Eustace,  after  provoking  the  indufnation 
of  the  prelates  of  Ireland,  came  to  ^glud 
and  settled  in  the  midland  district,  where 
he  not  only  associated  with  the  protestant 
e^gy,  but  encouraged  his  fdlow-helieTerB  to 
attend  their  sernees.  "This  conduct  was  so 
notorions  and  onen^ve  to  real  catholics  that 
I  wu  called  upon  1^  my  brethrra  to  use 
every  means  in  my  power  to  put  a  stop  to  it ' 
(HvBEHBBTH,  L^e  of  MUntr,  p.  899). 

Eustace  was  theintimate  friend  of  Edmund 
Burke,  his  confidential  adviser,  and  his  com- 
panion in  his  last  illness.  For  some  time  he 
assisted  Dr.  Oollins  in  his  school  atSouthall 
Park,  and  when  Mr.  Ohamberlayne  retired 
from  the  mission  Eustace  succeeded  him  at 
Cossey  Pt^k,  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Jermns^ 
ham,  near  Norwidi.  He  was  residmt  at  da- 
ferent  periods  in  botii  the  nnirersitiee  as  tutor 
to  two  young  relatives  <^  Lord  Petre  (Clat- 
TOK,  Sketchei  in  Siographu,  p.  883).  In  180S 
he  travelled  through  Italy  with  John  Oust 
(afterwards  Lord  Brownlow),  Robert  Rush- 
Inroke  of  Rushbroke  Park,  and  Philip  Roche. 
In  1805  he  n'aa  resident  in  .Tmhb  College, 
Oambridge,  with  Qetwge  P^m,  and  there  he 


associated  with  the  most  eminent  literary 
men  in  the  university,  especially  Dr.  Edward 
Danid  Glarke,  who  recommended  Iiim  to  pub- 
lish themanuaotipt  journal  of  his  tour  throii^ 
Italjr-  Afterwardshe  took  a  journey  with  hifl 
pupil,  Geo^  Petre,  through  part  of  Dal- 
matia,  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  the  Ionian 
Islands,  Sicily,  and  Malta.  In  1818  his  <  Tour 
through  Ital^'  was  published.  This  book 
Bcquind'  for  its  author  a  suddm  and  a  wide 
reputation.  EHs  acquaintutoe  was  sought  by 
almost  all  persons  in  this  oountanrdistinguished 
by  rank  or  talenta  {Qent.  Mag.  vol.  Izxxv. 
pt.  iL  p.  872). 

In  June  1614,  daring  the  short  peace,  he 
accompanied  Lords  Camngton  and  Essex  on 
an  excursion  to  EVanee,  and  on  his  return 
published  a  remarkable  description  of  the 
changes  made  by  war  and  revolution  in  that 
country.  He  went  again  to  Italy  in  1815, 
and  was  ooUeoting  materials  fivanewvidnme 
of  his 'Toot' when  ha  was  attacked  by  m* 
laria,  and  died  at  Na|de8  on  1  Ang.  1816,  aged 
62.  He  was  boned  m  the  ohutoh<rf  the  (W 
caUe  (jOathoUe  Mag.  1883,  ii.  SOO). 

His  works  are :  L  '  A  Political  Catechism, 
adapted  to  the  preset  moment,'  1810, 8vo 
(anon.),  written  m  the  spirit  of  a  legitimate 
whig.  3.  '  An  Answer  to  the  Charge  de- 
Hvnw  1^  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  the 
Clergy  of  that  Diocese,  at  the  Triennial  Visi- 
tation id  1812,'  Lond.  1818  and  1819,  4to, 
republished  in  the  *  Pamphleteer,'  vol.  ii., 
1818.  8.  'A  Tour tiirongh Italy, eihibitinff 
a  View  of  its  Scenery,  Antiquities,  and 
HonomentA,  partacnlarly  as  they  are  oMects 
of  CSaasieal  Interest,  with  an  account  of  the 
pneuit  state  of  ita  Cities  and  Towns,  and 
Occasional  ObsOTvations  on  the  Recmt  Spo* 
Uations  of  the  Frencb,'  3  vols.  Lond.  1818, 
4to,  2nd  edit.  Lond.  1814 ;  Srd  edit,  entitled 
'  A  (Bassical  Tour  throu^  Italy,'  4  vols. 
Lond.  1816,  8to;  4th  edit.  4  voU.  Lmd. 

1817,  8vo  ;  6th  edit.,  with  an  additional  pre* 
face  and  translations  of  the  quotations  from 
ancient  and  modem  authors,  4  vols.  Lond. 
1831,  8vo,  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1837  in 
vols.  ccii.  and  cciii.  of  a  series  entitled  'Col- 
lections of  Ancient  and  Modem  English 
Authors ; '  8th  edit.  Svols.  Lond.  1841,  8vo, 
forming  part  of  the '  Family  Library.'  Ghreat 
pnuse  has  been  deservedly  bestowed  on  this 
wcffk,  but  John  0am  HdUiotiBe,  aftenrards 
Loid  KoughtoUf  in  hia  '  Histoneal  Hlnatro- 
tioos  of  the  fborth  eonto  of"  OUlde  Harold," ' 

1818,  orilicbea  it  with  extreme  severity, 
calling  Eostace  'one  of  the  most  inaccurate, 
unsatisfactory  writers  tiiat  have  in  our  times 
attained  a  temporary  reputation.*  A  vindi- 
cation of  Eustace  from  these  chan;e8  ap- 
peared in  the  '  London  Magazine/  1830,  i. 
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5S2.  To  his  co-reUgionists  Eustace  cave 
great  offence  in  cmsequence  of  some  of  hil 
sentiineDtB.  Siahop  Milnwi*  maiutained  that 
1^  <  Tonr '  vas  pervaded  l^*  an  *  uneathdic 
and  latitudinarian  sprit/  more  daiiffexous 
thaaraenlitteiueB.  MonEugnocWeedalfBtateB 
that  Eustace  Then  on  his  deathbed  InttezLy 
bewuled  to  all  his  friends  who  viuted  htm 
the  erroneous  and  irrelu[ious  tendency  of 
several  passages  in  the  puhlication  (OathoUe 
itfay.  1832,p.  97).  Eustaces  projected  sup- 
plementary volume  was  executed  by  Sir 
Richard  Oolt  Hoare,  hart.,  who  published 
'  A  Claswoal  Tour  Uurough  Italy  and  Sicily, 
tending  to  iltustrata  some  districts  which 
have  not  been  described  by  Itlr.  Bustace,' 
2nd  edit.  Loud.  1819^  8to.  4.  'A  Letter 
from  Paris,  with  Critical  Obserraitioiis  and 
Kemarks  ontheState  of  Society,  and  the  Moral 
Character  of  the  fVench  People,' Lond.  1814, 
8to.  Ei^t  editions  were  sold  in  a  short 
time.  6.  'TheProoliiofChristiaidty/L<md. 
1814, 12mo.  &  Aoourseof  rhetotie.  llanu- 
script  preserved  at  Downrids.  7.  An  uii- 
finishea  didaotie  poem  <m  '  The  Ooltnre  of 
theTonthfiaiGnd.' 

tAddit  HS.  22976,' f.  27S;  Biog.  Diet,  of 
Living  Alters,  pp.  110,  427 ;  BTTOnVFbetieal 
Worka,  I860,  p.  785 ;  Catholic  Hag.  1882-S,  i. 
266.  898i  Cbtholicon,  1817,  v.  20&;  fliUovr's 
Bibi.  Diet. ;  Hoare's  Clascdool  Tour,  prefuoe  a&d 
dedication;  Hosenbeth's  Life  of  Milser,  pp. 
398,  401-ff ;  Knif^t's  Qydopwlia  (bioaraphy), 
sappl.  p.  607 ;  Jjemaditn  Bibl.  Uan.  (Bohn),  p. 
768 ;  OSver^  Cathi^  Bdigion  in  OMBwall,  p. 
513 ;  Webb's  Compsndiun  of  Irish  Bigmdiy, 
p.  174.]  T.  0. 

BUSTAOEfBOLANDFTIZ^ASavFOBX- 
UKEBB  (d^  l^d&)f  chancellts  and  tieaauiet 
in  Beland,  was  the  eldest  son  of  8b  Ed- 
ward FHsBustaos^  head  of  an  impovtant 
Anglo-Norman  ftmily  which  acquired  exten- 
sive estates  in  Eildsre  and  Meath  in  Ireland. 
The  FitcEnstaoes  with  the  Earls  of  Kildare 
and  the  Oeraldinee  were  among  the  chief 
and  most  active  supporters  in  Irdand  of  the 
Yorkist  party,  the  nead  of  which  was  Duke 
IUch&rd,Iather  of  Edward  IV.  Bydescentthe 
duke  had  claims  to  large  demesnes  in  Ireland, 
of  which  kingdom  he  was  appointed  viceroy 
in  144d  for  Henry  VI.  Sir  Edward  Fits- 
Eustece  acted  as  deputy  in  Ireland  in  1464 
for  the  Duke  of  York,  and  in  the  same  year 
his  son,  Sir  Roland,  reoeiTed  the  appointment 
ni  lord  tnasnrer  there.  Sir  Role^  married 
Mawneritc^  relict  of  8m  John  Dowdall,  and 
dan^ter  of  Jenioo  d'Artcds,  a  Qaaeon  officer 
who  had  been  employed  in  nuUtszyafiUn 
in  Ireland  1^  Baehard  H  and  HaaylV.  A 
chapel  uudmr  the  patroiuffe  of  the  Blessed 
Viigitt  was  flceeted  1^  aur  Roland  m  the 


parochial  church  of  St.  Audoen,  Dublin,  in 
1466.  Edward  IV,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  in  1461,  confirmed  Sir  Roland  in  the 
traasurership  ta  Ireland,  and  \if  patent  dated 
at  WestmiBBter  4  March  in  the  same  year 
oraated  him  Baron  of  Portlester  in  thecounty 
of  Heath.  He  was  also  appointed  ten^orary 
deputy-governor  in  Irelaiid  for  the  viceroy, 
Qeutge,  doke  of  Clarence,  and  took  the  oaUi 
of  omce  on  13  June  1462.  In  that  year  he 
presided  as  lord  deputy  at  a  parliament  held 
m  Dublin.  About  this  time  Portleeter  was 
aecnsed  o£  treasonable  designs  in  collusion 
with  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  Portlester  r»> 
pudiated  the  chaiffe,  offered  trial  by  wager  of 
twttle,  and  was  subsequently  «Eonerated  by 
act  of  parliament.  Another  charge  of  treason 
made  against  him  at  Dublin  in  1470  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  prosecuted.  His  daughter 
and  coheiress,  AliMn,  became  the  wife  of 
(herald,  eightii  earl  of  Ejidare,  l<»d  deputy 
of  Ireland.  Tn  1432  the  diancellorship  was 
conferred  <m  Portlester  and  John  l^ton 
during  dtmr  lives.  Portleetwwasoneof  the 
chief  SO^mrtM^  of  the  Earl  of  Eildare  in  his 
contest  m  1478  with  Henry,  lord  Orey,  in  Tfr* 
lation  to  the  office  of  depuW  in  Ireland  for 
Edward  IV.  The  name  of  Portlester  stands 
next  to  that  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare  on  the 
roll  of  those  appointed  in  1479  as  chief  mem- 
bwB  of  Uiflt  £ratccnitjf  of  St.  Qeorge  for  defence 
of  tbe  English  terotories  in  Ireland.  Under 
the  arrangements  made  by  Edward  IV  for  the 
administration  of  his  afiairs  in  Ireland,  Port- 
lester was  superseded  in  the  chancellorship, 
but  retained  m  office  as  lord  treasurer,  and 
the  post  o£  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  was 
oooraned  <ni  his  em,  Oliver  Eustaos^  in  1482. 
FcotleBter  was  reputed  to  have  acquired  oon- 
^eraUe  wealth  throu^  his  employments 
under  the  Lt  U86  heeetablidied  at 

Kilcullen,  on  the  hank  of  the  Liffey,  co.  Eil- 
dare, a  eonT«nt  tot  Obscorvantine  fVanoiscans, 
dubseqnentk  known  as  the  'New  Abbey.' 
With  the  £!arl  of  Kildare  and  other  leaders 
of  the  Anglo-Irish,  Portlbster  in  1487  took 
part  in  the  movement  of  the  Yorkists  in 
favour  of  Lambert  Simnel.  In  1486  Port- 
lester again  became  chancellor  of  Ireland 
when  tluit  office  was  vacated  by  Sir  Thomas 
FitzGerald,  who  took  command  of  the  Irish 
soldiers  who  fou^t  in  the  battle  at  Stoke  in 
1 468.  Through  the  intervention  of  the  royal 
commissioner.  Sir  Richard  Edgecombe,  aps'- 
don  was  issued  to  Portlester  by  Hnuy  Vll, 
undw  date  of  26  May  1488,  He  died  at  an 
advanoedage  hi  14116,  and  was  interred  in 
the  E^tSttciScan  abb^,  which  he  had  founded 
at  KileuUen.  The  remains  of  a  stone  monu- 
ment witli  retmmbent  effigies  of  Portlester 
and  hi*  vifo  are  pnaatni  on  the  ute  <tf  the 
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Chanel  wlucli,  aa  abore  mentiuud,  he  erected 
in  the  church  of  Sb  Andoen,  DaUia. 

PMls  of  ParlianMiit,  Ohaneenr  and  Etdngnw', 
Iretand ;  Fstent  Boll.  Eng^aad,  S  Hen.  vU ; 
Hist,  of  Viceroys  of  IrAbuid.  J  868 ;  Hitt  of  dt^ 
of  Dublin,  1864;  Wanei  IliequisitioDM  de  Ei- 
bwnia,  16S8 ;  m&iiascripts  in  libiar;  of  Bakes 
of  Bntgundy^  BruBaels ;  Haileian  MS.  488,  Brit. 
Mnt. ;  Oottonian  ChorterB,  Bat.  2f  as. ;  Letteri 
and  Peters  of  Benrr  VII,  ed.  James  Qairdaar 
(BoUa  Series),  1861.]  3.  T.  Q. 

BVAN8,  ABEL.  D.D.  (1679-1787),  di- 
Ttne  and  poet,  son  of  Abel  Evuta  of  London, 
mnt.  (Oz/.  Mat  Ssgr.),  was  bora  in  Fobruary 
1079,  ana  entered  Men^iast  Taylors'  School 
ia  the  spnng  of  1686.  He  wae  elected  pro- 
bationary fellow  al  8t.  John's  Gol^n,  Ox- 
ford (1692),  proceeded  regularly  to  th»  de- 
grees of  B.A.  (ie96),  M.A.  (1699),  ai>. 
(1706),  D.D.  (1711).  These  higher  degrees 
were  probaUy  taken  in  mere  obedienee  to  the 
collepe  statutes.  Such  reputation  as  Evmis 
accoutred  was  due  rather  to  his  powers  as  a 
satirist  than  to  faisabilitiea  as  a  divine.  He 
entwed  holy  orders  in  1700,  and  held  sno- 
ceseively  the  inoumbencies  of  Kirtlington, 
St.  Giles,  Oxford,  and  G^reatStoughton,Htmt- 
ingdooshire.  For  a  short  time  also  he  was 
cluiplain  to  his  college,  but  was  ejected,  says 
Heame,  because,  in  a  speech  made  publicly 
in  the  hall  of  St.  John's,  be  reflected  npon  Dr. 
Delaun&  the  {treeident,  and  most  of  the  mem* 
barsofthesoinety.  However,  the  Ducheas  of 
Ibilborotu^  espoaaed:hinaase,and,  'though 
he  was  a  uraaa,  lanting  geatUnan.  fae  was 
m^htilyeanased,'  and  reinstated  in  lus  office. 
He  then  reformed  his  course  of  life,  and  turned 
upon  his  former  friends,  publidiing  (1710)  a 
poem  entitled  '  The  Apfurition ;  a  dialt^a 
betwixt  the  Devi!  and  a  Doctor  conoenung 
the  rights  of  the  Christian  Ohuieh,*in  which 
Tindai  and  Kennett  were  roughly  handled. 
Dr.  T.  Smith  (Hearae's  oorrespondent)  speaks 
of  the  satire  aa  displaying  '  great  wit,  good 
sense,  and  wondered  honesty,'  but  it  u  of 
small  literary  worth  or  generu  interest.  In 
1713  Evans  pablished  a  poetical  q[>i8tle  to 
Jaeob  Bobart  [q.  v.],  entitled  '  Vertnnmus,' 
which  was  republislied  in  Niohola'a  '  Select 
Collection  of  Foems,*  vol.  t. 

Evans  was  presented  by  his  college  in  1735 
to  the  rectory  Cheam,  Surrey,  a  boMfiee 
which  hadbeenheld  by  no  less  thanaix bishops, 
and  died  there  18  Oct.  1787.  Ftilittcal  pre- 
judice distorted  Hearne's  wtimate  of  Evans's 
bharacter,  which  there  is  no  reaani  to  sup- 
pose was  other  than  honourable,  even  before 
he  ceased  to  be  a  whig  and  a  low  churchman. 
He  was  a  good  preacher;  his  Uiaaksgiving 
sermon  preached  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  in 
1706 was  commended  ^  BislM>p  Lh^d.  Aa 


an  epignunnwtist  ba  had  omsictoraUe  repu- 
tadoa^  and  was  by  no  means  die  least  among 
the  nine  Oxford  wits  whose  names  are  pre- 
served in  the  distich-- 

Alma  noTsm  gennit  oelebree  Rhedycina  poatas, 
Babb,  8tiibb,Cobb,0i»bb,Trapp,Toang,Car^, 
TidnU,  Evans. 

He  was  peraonally  acquainted  with  the  lead- 
ing literuy  men  of  his  time,  and  correc^nded 
with  Pop^  who  ([ave  him  a  placa  beside 
Young  and  Swift  in  the  aecona  bodk  of  the 
'Dunciad:'— 

To  a«ie  his  papers,  Cnrll,  waansKt  thy  can; 
His  p^eis,  ught,  fly  dtnaas^  tost  inav ; 
Soi^  sennets,  epiorans,  tia  winds  wfHh, 
Ana  i^iislc  'em  back  to  Braas,  YooDg,  and  Svilt 

His  best  known  ^igram,  the  originalitv  <^ 
which  hat  been  questioned,  is  that  aa  Vtit- 

lie  heavy  on  faim,  Earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  oo  thee. 

[Chahners's  Kog.  Diet.  xiii.  40 ;  Bobinaon's 
lU^.  of  Merchant  I^ylocH* School;  Pope's  Works 
(Elvin  and  Conrthcm),  it.  137,  838,  x.  106-8 
(irhereflveof  Evans's  lettoEs  are  given);  Hearne's 
Collections  (Oxford.  188S1l  L  88,  ii.  8S2,  &ol, 
n.  459.]  0.  J.  B. 

EVANS,  ARISE  («.ie07)^&iiatic.  [See 
EvAHB,  Rhtb  or  BiCB.] 

ETANS,  ARTHUR  BENONI  (1781- 
1864),  miscelluieoas  writer^  waa  hora  at 
Oompton-BeanchamTLBerksIuTe,  on  26  Marclt 
1781.  Hi8&ther,theKev.Lewi8Evan8Cq.v.], 
vicaroniwxfield,WiltshiTe,wa8awellr>laiowii 
astronomer,  and  Wd  for  many  yeaza  the  pro- 
fessorship of  mathMBatics  at  tlie  Boyal  Mili- 
tary Academy,  Woolwich..  He  married  Ann, 
dmaei  daugUer  of  Thomas  Norman.  The 
second  eon,  Arthur,  received  his  education  at 
the  coll^  school,  Qlouoeeter,  of  which  his 
uncle  and  namesake  waa  head-master,  and 
here  he  was  known  as  '  The  Bold  Arthur,' 
from  his  remarkable  personaj  courage.  He 
went  into  residence  at  St  Jobn'e  College, 
Oxford,  23  Oct  1800,  and  proceeded  B.A. 
21  VtA.  IfiOL  M.  A.  1830,  and  B.D.  and  D.D. 
1888.  Li  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
classical  languages,  he  became  well  versed  in 
Hebrew,  FrouC,  Italian,  Spanish,  German, 
and  Icelandic.  He  had  an  excellent  ear  for 
music,  and  was  a  performer  on  several  instru- 
ments. As  an  utist  he  sketched  in  pencil, 
orayon,  and  sepia,  and  his  cattle  pieces  were 
of  eminent  merit.  He  studied  geolcwy  and 
botany,  and  his  knowledge  of  Qre<Bk,  Koman, 
and  English  coins,  of  which  he  had  a  large  ool- 
lection,  was  considerable.  He  was  ordained  to 
thftcuxa^of  Hartpai7,01oacester,in  August 
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1804,  and  after  receiTiag  piiesf  s  orden  m 
Bvptember  1806,  ww  in  the  fbllowiiu:  month 
npointed  promMr  of  elainu  tnd  hutovy  in 
du  Bo^  MUhuT  OoUim,  tim  bt^y 
faUshed  «t  Great  Af ultnr,  Bnckiii^uiBBfairB, 
and  beiemoTed  with  the  coUe^  toSandbnnt 
in  Octoher  1913.  Reeigninff  this  appomtmMit 
in  1833,  he  vent  to  Britweil,  near  Burnhun, 
vbere  he  ptepared  pupils  for  the  nnirenitieB, 
and  served  tlKcnracjof  Burnham  untit 
when  he  accepted  the  hesd-mastenhip  of  thfr 
ftee  grammar  m^»<A  at  Mariut  Boswwtit, 
Laicestenhire.  While  resident  at  that  place 
he  held  soooesmTeljthecnraeieeefBoBWorth, 
Garlton,anaaBde%betwesBl82»and  1641. 
He  nerer  dartred  mm  his  clerioal  pTofeseiMi 
more  than  100/.  a  jear.  Asasdioolmaeterhe 
waeenumitlTBnecesBM.  HedledatM^ret' 
Bosworth  8  1^.  1864.  In  Jvae  1810  be 
maxried  Asae,  thiid  daqg^Mer 
Humus  IKekinscm^  BJf <rf  Baa 
near  Wodwicli,  1^  whcnn  he  bad  ux  _ 
dren.  ^diealOMa7l888,  in  her  ninety^ 
■oeond  yew. 

Brans  was  Ae  author  of  the  foUomng 
woiis:  1.  '  Synopses  for  ose  of  the  8tu- 
denta in theKoyaTMilitary Academy/  2. 'The 
Ontter,in  flTeLeotmeBonthe  Art  and  Prac- 
tice of  Oatting  Vtiends,  Acqnaintenees,  and 
Rdations/  1808.  8.  'Fungosiana,  or  the 
Opinions  and  Table-talh  of  the  late  Bamaby 
Fungns,  Bsq./  1809.  4.  <  The  Oaiate  and 
other  Poems/ 1810,  6.  'PUin  Sermons  on 
the  relatire  Duties  of  the  Poor  as  Puents, 
HnBlwnds.andWiTCS,'1823.  6. 'Present Na- 
tionsl  Belusiou  iip<m  Wisdom,  Power,  and 
BieheSf'lSSL  7.  ^BsnwrnsontbeOhriaeiatt 
life  Mid  Ohsraetw/  1883.  8.  '^eetual 
Mesas  of  Promoting  and  Propagating  the 
Gomel,'  1886.  0. '  The  IHiylactery,'  a  poun, 
1836.  10.  *  Calamns  S<»ptoriii8,  or  Copies 
for  writing  Greek,'  1837.  11.  '  The  Fifth  of 
November,'  a  sermon,  1888.  12.  'The  Vil- 
lage Ohareh,' apoem,  1848.  18. ' Education 
and  Panntal  mample,  in  imitation  of  the 
XrVth  satire  of  Juvenal,'  a  poem,  1848. 
14.  'The  SanctnaxyStfvice  and  nottheSeT'- 
mon  the  great  object  bfPtiblic  Worship,* 1843. 

16.  *  The  Layman's  Test  of  the  true  Minister 
of  the  Ohurdi  of  England.'  16.  '  Divine  Pe- 
nnndations  against  Drinking,  or  tSieWoid 
of  God  nun*  powerflil  than  Fledge-takiag.' 

17.  '  lideestenhiro  Words,  Phrases,  and  Pko- 
▼eri)8,'I848.  Bepriatod  by  the  En^tsh  Dia- 
lect Society^  1881.  18.  'Pacsonal  Piety,  or 
Aids  to  Private  Pr»w  fer  ladividnsu  of 
all  ehuees,'  1861.  19.  *Britun*a  Wreck,  or 
Breakers  Ahead.  By  an  Old  Hand  on  Board,' 
1868.  Of  EvanTs  ehildrea  John  Brans,. 
K.O.B.,F.B«S.(189&-100e),  was  treasurer irf 
tin  Royal  Sootsty  (1878-98),  ptesideftt  of  the 


'  Society  of  Antiquaries  (1886-93)  and  awriter 
j  on  coins,  and  stone,  bronze,  and  flint  imple- 
Kente.  Sebastian  Evans,  bom  1880,  is  a  de- 
aignerfor glass  workandapoet;  heeditedthe 
'  'Birmin^iam  Gaxette'  1867-70,  and  was  for 
'  some  timethe  editor  of 'The  Feop|e,'a  conser- 
vatire  Sunday  journal.  Airara  Etaks,  bora 
1820,  disdl870.wrotepoem8andmasic,  which 
in  1880  were  ecnted  and  published  with  a  me- 
morial prefhce  by  Anne  ISiackeray  Bitchie. 

I  [Oent.  Mag.  January  ISAfi,  pp.  lM-2 ;  Hen 
,  of  the  Tims  (1887),  p.  860.]  Q.  C.  B. 

I  BVAKS,  BENJAMIN  (1740-1831},  con- 
gregational minister,  was  bom  at  Ffynon- 
Adda,  Meline,  Pembrokeshire,  28  Feb.  1740. 
In  his  early  dm,  while  he  was  minister  at 
Ltanuwchlrrau  Meritmiethshire  (where  he  was 
'  ordtined  176G^  he  met  wiUi  a  good  deal  of 
pcrseeation  SBdwas  oompdled  to  apply  to  the 
king's  bendv  for  a  mandamus  before  he  was 
atllowed  to  eonduetAe  services  in  peace.  He 
rbmoredin 1777 to  Haverfordwest,  andthence 
I  to  Diewen  in  Cardiganshire,  24  June  1779, 
where  lie  was  much  beloved,  and  remained 
:  tall  Ua  death,  9  March  1831.  Hisfirstdnty 
here  was  to  undo  the  work  of  his  predecessor, 
[  who  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Arminian 
movement,  then  led  Irr  the  Rev.  David  Lloyd 
^  of  Llwynrhydoweo.  Evans  showed  great  tact 
and  gradually  and  successfolly  led  oack  the 
congr^^tion  to  the  prevailing  Calvinism  of 
the  day.  The  b^tist  controversy  which  be- 
gan alwut  1788  was  originated  by  the  great 
activity  of  a  few  baptists  In  the  noghbour- 
hood,  who  &tribated  large  numbers  of  ttaeta 
among  memhers  of  tiie  congregation,  ^lis 
ooaneUed  the  minister  to  act  on  &e  d&- 
fbnaive.  The  historian  of  nonconfbnnity  in 
Wales  says  that  probably  nothinf^  abW  was 
ever  written  on  both  udes  of  this  question 
of  baptism  tlian  the  letters  of  EJrans  on  the 
one  Bide  and  those  of  Dr.  William  Richards  of 
Lynn  on  the  other.  Acoordin^  to  the  same 
authority  Evans's  services  to  his  countrymen 
were  very  great,  both  through  the  pulpit 
and  t&e  press  (J^/iejm'  Jjmwmolf  iv.  174). 
His  published  worn  are  (ul  in  Welsh): 
1.  Translction  of  a  sermon  on  the  gunpowder 
exidoaon  at  Chester,  hj  Dr.  J.  Jenkins,  1772. 
3. 'Letters  on  Baptism,  1788}  second  edition, 
with  additions  in  replyto  Dr.  Richards,  1780. 
8.  '  Sofibrings  of  tl)a  Black  Man  in  Jamaica, 
ftc.,'  17891  4  'The  Wulings  of  the  Black 
Hm  in  the  Sngsr  Klands'  (8  and  4  were 
imblished  anonymondNr).  6^  A  poem  on  bap- 
tism in  te^  to  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Francis, 
1790.  6.  iWslation  of  the  Rev.  Matthias 
Maurice's  'Social  Religion,'  1797.  7.  Two 
catechisms  (1)  'On  tlw  great  Prindples of 
BiSffoa/  (8)  '  On  the  Ainciples  of  Non- 
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conformitj.*  6.  Four  sermons  on  practical ' 

religioii. 

[Jonfa'sGeiriadoEBTi^nf^ddid;  Bowlands*! 
Bibliogiapbj.]  B,  J,  J. 

BVAJTB,  BROOKE  (179^-1862),  veU 
known  as  a  nickel  refiner,  wa»  born  in  Boll 
Street,  Binningbam,  in  1797,  hie  fatiier  being 
a  woollendraper.  On  leaving  echool  at  the 
age  ai  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  gun- 
maker,  and  made  his  first  acquiuntance  with 
metalhirgy.HUtermofapprenticeship having ' 
expired,  Evans  atartad  for  the  United  States, 
and  entered  intopartnerahip  with  a  guiunaker 
iuKewYnrk.  He  was  only  partially  sacoesK 
f  ul  in  this  trade,  and  before  long  he  abandoned 
it,  and  went  off  prospecting  in  Central  Ame- 
rica. Here  he  became  an  mdigo  planter^  and 
his  bunness  capacity  speedily  advanced  hun  to 
the  position  of  an  indigo  merchant,  Havinf 
made  some  money  he  returned  to  England 
In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  eaptun  of  tlu  ship 
and  sereral  of  the  crew  were  eeind  with 
yellow  fever.  Evans  took  command  of  the 
ship,  and  navigated  her  succesBfolly  to  the 
Bntlsh  Isles.  He  afterwards  puiohased  a 
small  business  in  the  glass  and  lead  trade  at 
Stratford-on-Avon^here  he  lived  six  years 
with  his  uster.  This  adventure  became  a 
very  successful  one,  so  that  he  saved  from 
5,000^.  to  6,000;.  OharleeAskin,  a  veterinary, 
surgeon,  was  a  fnend  of  Evans.  He  had  re- 
moved to  Warsaw,  where  s<mie  of  Evans'i 
family  had  ironworks.  Askin  there  bought 
some  spoons  of  a  white  metal  called  '  argen- 
ton'  by  the  maker.  He  Accidentally  disco- 
vered that  the  metal  eontainednickel.  Asian's 
brother  offered  him  the  use  of  a  laboratory  in 
the  .sacworks  at  Leamington,  (tf  .wluoh  he 
was  toe  manager.  There,  in  oo-operation  with 
Evans,  he  endeavoured  to  refine  nickel  from 
speiea  (an  impure  mixture  of  cobalt,  nickel, 
and  other  metals),  left  after  the  pr^>aration 
of  cobalt  blue  for  punting  pottery,  lliey- 
were  auceessful,  and  Asian  joined  the  firm 
of  Meiry  &  Son,  manufacturers  of  German 
silver.  Askin  remained  a  partner  until  he 
gained  1,000/.  by  the  venture,  and  with  this 
he  joined  Evans.  In  1836  they  built  works 
in  Birmingham^  wlwre  they  successAUly  pro- 
duced refined  nickel  from  ntckel-speiss,  then 
a  drug  in  the  market.  The  demand  for  Evtms 
&  Askin's  refined  nickel  and  German  silver 
increased  so  rapidly  that  tlte  speiss  produced 
by  the  cobalt  bine  mannfoetaren  was  quite 
insufficient  for  thsxt  requirements.  EHVans ; 
resolved  to  ocplore  Europe  for  the  ores  of 
nidraL  He  heard  of  ita  ^istemce  at  the 
mines  of  Dobsefaan  in  Hnngmry,  Tinted  the 
place,  and  bou^t  all  the  oie.iw  which  he 
could  afford  to  pay.  The  ore  contained  half 


'  as  much  oobalt  as  nickeL  As  cobalt  was 
detrimental  to  the  Qerman  silver,  and  as 
Askin  could  not  by  his  mode  of  refining 
separate  these  metals,  they  had  to  contend 
with  a  new  set  difficulties.  Experiments- 
were  made  by  Askin  and  Mr.  B^ison,  the 
father  of  the  present  andiUshop  d  Guiter- 
buiy.  The  demand  for  luckel  was  m^while 
steadily  inereaoing.  Evans  &  Adoa  •(  laal^ 
1^  steady  peraeveranoe,  discovered  a  process- 
by  which  tnev  obtained  refined  nickel  m  large 
quantities.  TomeetthedemendAskinTisited 
some  nickel  mines  near  Gteiadal  in  Nwway  in' 
1847,wherehediadsuddenlyon26Aug.  He 
was  brought  hamie  and  buried  at  Edgbaston. 
Since  that  time  the  demand  for  nidcel  vras 
steadily  met  by  Evans,  who  died  in  1863,  and- 
wasburiednearhispartnerisEdgbasfeob  The 
firm  of  Evans  &.  Askin  continues. 

rBirmicgfaam  Daily  Uail,  11  Dee.  1876 ;  spe- 
oiaJ  inframaUoti  from  ftimds.]         K.  H-t. 

SVAirSk  CALEB  (18S1-1886),  geologist,', 
bom  on  36  July  1831,  was  educ^ed  under , 
FnfossorKey  at  Univenuty  Ccdl^ge  ScbooL 
The  death  of  his  fatiier  ocmiiielled  hun  to  leave  • 
school  at  an  early  affe,  ana  in  1846  he  b^an , 
work  in  a  adidtox^  office.  In  1862  Evans  i 
was  appointed  a  derk  in  the  ch&nc«y  pay 
office,  a  post  which  he  held  until  188^  when 
his  health  enforced  his  retirement.  He  never- 
married  j  his  residence  was  at  Hapipstead, 
where  he  lived  with  his  brother  and  sutcnu 
Evans  commenced  the  study  of  geology  by 
attending  lectures  delivered  in  1866  by  Pro- 
fessor  Owen  and  Br.  Melville.  In  1668  he 
began  to  ooiUect  fossils. from  the  tertiary 
formations  of  the  south  of  England*  and 
formed  during  the  acot  twenty^Te  yeaza 
r&cy  complete  sets  illustrating  m  sttjM^  of' 
the  London  distriet.  He  also  investigaledi 
t^e  strata  of  the  Jde  of  Wiidit,  I^rme  K«giS| 
Weymouth,  Swanage^  and  Portsmouth. 

In  1867  E  vans  toek  part  in  foundings  the 
Gecdogists*  Association  of  London^  of  wbich 
he  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  active 
members,  and  iu  1867  he  was  elected  a  fsllov 
of  the  Gedc^cal  Sodety. 

Evans  was  fortunate  m  beii^  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  operations  in  «>nnection 
with  the  main  drainage  vrarka  in  the  south 
of  London,  which  afforded  opportmuties  for  , 
collecting  fossils  never  likely  to  recur.  He 
secured  suites  of  specimens  of  ibssil  shells  of 
great  interest  and  rarity.  Evans  also  did 
excellent  work  in  studying  the  chalk.  He 
made  large  colleotioos  A  its  fiwils,  and  his 
uiper  *  Ob.  some  Sections  of  Ghalk  between 
Croydon  and  Oxted,'  read  to  the  Oed<^iste' 
Assooiation  in  JuniuT  1870,  marks  the  first 
Fngtijii  attempt  to  aivide  this  immensely 
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Uiick  maa  of  pure  white  limestone  into  seve- 
ral soneSf  and  to  correlate  these  zones  with 
thoee  which  had  already  been  establialied  by 
ocmtinental  geolegistB. 

Altogether  Emu  was  the  anthor  of  eleven 
papen  on  geol<^:icaI  aulnecta,  eight  of  which 
a^peaied.in  the  '  I^ocerainga '  the  Geolo- 
guta'  Aaaociation,  of  which,^  in  additdou  to 
the  p4per  on  the  (dtalk  menacmed  above,  we 
may  specially  name  that  on  the  '  Geology 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Portsmouth  and 
Ryde '  as  giving  evidence  of  detailed  and  care- 
ftu  w;orh.  Of  other  work  we  may  mention 
a  sketch  pf  the  geology  of  Faringaon  in  the 
'  Geobgist'  for  August  1866,  and'  Mill  Hill 
in  former  Ages,'  written  for  the  '  Mill  Hill 
Magazine.'  MaoyofEvana'apapen  were  also 
pupliahed  separately. 

.  Evans  constmoted  several  excellent  geo- 
logici4  models  or  relief  mapa,  hia  method 
bemg  to  pa«te  layer  npon  layer  of  cartridge 
paper  so  as  to  secun  the  necessary  elaTttions, 
ana  then  to  ccttonr  the  whole  according  to 
the  outcrop  of  the  rocks.  His  models  of  the 
▼alley  of  the  Thames  near  London,  of  a  part 
of  the  same  on  a  larger  scale,  and  one  oithe 
whole  of  EngUndtire  now  in  the  poseeaaion 
of  Mr.  H.  JT  liater  of  Eldon  Road,  Hamp- 
Btead ;  a  fine  map  or  model  of  the  coontiy 
round  Hastiuffs  is  in  the  poBaeasion  of  the 
corporation  ot  that  town ;  he  also  con- 
structed a  model  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sidmouth.  Evans's  extenaive  collections  of 
fosaila  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Ernest  "West- 
lake  of  Fordmgbridge.  Evans  died  16  Sept. 
1886. 

[Infonnation  from  relatives;  Geological  Hog. 
Mudi  1887 ;  Quart.  Joun.  Geologioil  Society, 
Preridenffl  Add^eai,  1887.]  W.  J.  H. 

EVANS.  CHARLES  SMART  (1778- 
lS48)f  vocalist  and  composer,  was  a  chorister 
under  Dr.  Ayrton,  and  in  1808  a  gentleman 
of  the  Chapal  HoyaL  His  name  appears 
amon^  the  alto  ainaers  in  the  chorus  oi  the 
*  Ancient  Concerts  of  1798,  and  he  took  part 
with  Braham  and  others  in  the  music  per- 
formed at  Weber's  funeral  in  1826.  Four  of 
Evans's  part-songs  gained  prizes  from  the 
Glee  and  Catch  CloDs,  namely:  'Beauties, 
hwn  you  seen  a  toy P' 1811;  'Fill  oU  the 
dianes.'  1812 Ode  to  the  MemotT  of 
Samuel  Webbe,'  1817;  and '  Onat  Bacohus,' 
1831.  SttbaequBQtly  he  became  a  catholic 
and  a  member  of  too  choir  <tf  Uie  chapel  of 
the  Fortnguese  embassy.  Evans  wrote  a 
'Magnificat,'  and  some  motetts,  contained  in 
boolu  iv.  and  r.  of  Novello's  '  CoUectiou  of 
Motetts.'  He  was  also  (he  compoaerof  many 
songs.  He  died  4  Jan.  1B4Q. 

[QUlmr'a  Dick  of  EngUah  OatboUea,  ii.  185; 


Orove,  L  496 ;  Musical  BeeoUectioiw  of  the  Xjot 
Half  Ceotoiy,  i.  180 ;  Programme*  of  the  Ancient 
Coocerta;  Quartarty  Muaioal  Magasine  and  Re- 
view, viii.  137.]  L.  M.  H. 

BVAN8,  CHRISTMAS(1766-1888),  one 
of  the  great  Welf>h  preachersi  was  bom  <a 
Christmas  day  1766,  at  a  place  called  Xt^et- 
wen,  in  the  parish  of  Uandyssul,  Cardigan- 
shire. His  Cather,  Samuel  Evans,  was  a  poor 
shoemaker,  who,  dving  when  his  son  was 
only  nine  veara  old,  left  him  in  a  atate  of 
complete  destitution.  The  next  six  years 
Christmas  apent  with  his  mother's  uncle  at 
LlanvihangeL-ar^Arth  in  Carmarthenshire, 
'  than  whom,'  he  aaya, '  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  more  onoonsoionablemanin  the  whole 
course  of  a  wicked  world.*  So  he  left  him  to 
become  a  farm  servant  at  various  places,  and 
ultimatalv  came  under  the  influence  of  David 
Davies  oi  Gastellhywel,  a  well-known  bard 
and  sehoolmaster,uidt^eminiBter  of  a  congre- 
gation of  presbyterians  &at  slipping  into  uni- 
tarianism  at  Llwynrhydowen.  £van8  joined 
Llwynrhydowen  Chapel,  was  tan^t  a  little  ■ 
hy  Daviee  in  his  school,  learnt  how  to  read 
Welsh,  and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  En|^ 
lish;  became  religious,  and  began  to  preacfL 
But  as  the  strict  rules  of  the  presbyterians 
required  an  academical  education  for  their 
nunisteia,  he  gradually  gravitated  towards 
the  baptists,  who  had  no  such  limitations,  and 
in  17S8  waa  baptised  in  the  river  Duar  at 
Llanybyther  in  Carmarthenshire,  and  joined 
the  baptist  congregation  at  Aberduar.  Before  . 
this  he  had  seriously  ii^ured  an  eye  in  an 
a&ay  in  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
to  blame.  He  was  now  a  regular  preacher, 
and  in  1769  waa  ordained  as  a  sort  of  misr 
sionary  to  the  scattered  baptiata  of  Lleyn,  the 
peminaulftof  Oamarronahire.  Here  he  mar- 
rted  Oatharino  Jones,  a  member  of  his  oongfsr- 
gati<».  Th^badno&mily.  While  tiiere  he 
was  '  converted '  during  a  preaching  journey, 
and  now  began  to  preach  with  a  power  and 
earnest  neu  of  oonviotion  that  ioon  made  him 
famous.  In  1792  he  removed  to  Anglesey  to 
act  as  minister  to  all  the  baptist  churches  in 
theioland.  He  lived  at  Llangevni,  where  the 
most  important  chapel  was  situated.  Here 
he  worked  with  great  aucoess,  but  a  cnrioua 
wave  of  Sandemanianism  -spread  over  Ajigle- 
eey  and  greatly  influenced  rigid  Calvinists 
l^e  Evans.  'The  Sandemaman  heresy  af- 
flicted me  so  much  aa  to  drive  away  the  spirit 
of  prayer  for  the  salvation  of  sinners.'  Atbet 
a  tmie  he  regained  hia  orthodoxy,  and  became 
the  centre  of  a  great  baptist  movement  in 
Anglesey.  Though  for  many  years  his  salary 
was  only  17^  a  year,  he  ruled  over  the  Angle- 
sey baptists  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  built  new 
chapels,  and  made  at  least  two  long  and 
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UborioiM  preaching  journeys  every  year  all 
over  Wales  to  colbct  money  to  pay  off  the 
ehapel  debts,  which  often  weighed  v«ry  heavily 
npon  him.  These  constant  wanderinss  spread 
his  feme  over  all  Wales.  Ciawda  WMsked  to 
hear  bis  sermons.  His  humour  sometimes 
threw  a  congregation  into  roan  of  Ut^ter, 
often  changed  in  a  moment  by  his  pathos 
into  tears,  and  his  startling  power  of  decla- 
mation exercised  extraordinary  influence  on 
aU  who  heard  him,  whom  his  brethren  ciJled 
the  '  Bunyan  of  Wales.'  He  remained  in 
Anglesey  more  than  thirty  years.  In  162S 
bis  wife  died,  and  he  suffered  a  good  deal  from 
iU-health.  His  wounded  OTo  always  gave  him 
trouble^  and  sometimes  he  was  threatened 
with  bImdnesB.  At  last  the  baptist  churches 
of  Angleeey  threw  off  ih%  ydke  wfaii^ 
Brands  ^ovamment  had  imposed  on  them, 
ni^desirednsturall^rtobeomie  independent 
chuxehes,  and  his  position  as  a  sort  of  baptist 
bishop  thus  became  untenable.  He  bitterly 
resented  their  choosing  ministers  without 
reference  to  him.  A  lawsuit  about  a  chapel 
debt  added  to  his  difficulties,  and  he  gladly 
accepted  in  1^  the  ministry  of  the  chapdl 
of  CnerphiUy  in  Olamorganshire.  Here  ne 
preached  very  successfully  for  two  years,  and 
made  his  second  marriage  with  his  house- 
keeper, Mary  Evans.  But  difficnlti^  with 
his  flock  again  arose  and  caused  him  to  r&* 
move  to  Oardiff  in  September  1826 ;  but  tiie 
oonstibution  of  that  church  was  so  demo- 
cratao  that  with  his  antoemtio  ways  he  had 
firesh  troubles  with  the  congr^tion,  and  in 
1883  made  his  final  duuage  to  Gsnuurtm. 
The  dissenaiaie  <^ the  thirty  chtndb  membm, 
the  drunkenness  of  some,  ftud  the  pressure  w 
a  debt  of  9001.  left  him  little  peace.  While 
tn  a  bcttgiiw  joum^  to  South  Wales  he  was 
snddeB^taken  ill,  and  died  on  19  JuIt  1888 
afe  Swansea,  where  on  23  July  he  was  tmried 
with  great  honour  in  the  burial-ground  of 
the  Welsh  bap^st  chapel.  His  sermons  were 
puUished  in  Welsh  (fast  edition,  Wrexham, 
1863),  and  several  of  them  have  been  trans- 
lated, besides  the  copious  specimens  of  them 
fnven  in  English  by  most  <n  Us  biographers. 
He  also  wrote  some  hymns  and  tracts  in 
Welsh,  and  assisted  in  translating  into  that 
laagvage  ao  ej^ontion  of  the  New  Test** 
ment. 

[Uemoin  of  the  late  Christmaa  Erans,  by 
David  Rhys  Stephen,  1847;  Christmas  Evans, 
a  Memoir,  by  D.  M.  Ersns.  1868;  A  Lecture 
on  Christmss  Evans,  by  B.  Morris,  1870; 
Cofiant  nen  banes  bjnna  T  diveddar  Barch. 
Christmas  Evans,  by  w.  Morgan  of  Holyhead, 
1888,  along  with  which  are  issued  the  eamnt 
edition  of  Evana's  Prc^thaa,  Damegion  ac  Arei- 
thka ;  Owen  Jones's  Oreat  Fiwcbexs  of  Wi^ 


1880,  pp.  lfi»-324 ;  Mr.  ^ton  Hood's  Obcia^ 
mas  Evans,  1881,  is  vsiy  fall,  hut  is  mthcr 
waatii^  whan  knowledge  of  tbiags  and  plaoea 
spedflcally  Welsh  is  deair^>le.]       T.  F.  T. 

ETANS,  CDRNELIUS  (JL  1646),  im- 
postor,  a  native  of  MarsnUes,  was  mb  off- 
spring of  a  Welshman  and  a 
vence.  A  certun  resemhhiioe  whitdi  he  bote 
to  die  Prince  of  Wales  induced  him  to  come 
to  England  in  1618,  and  pass  himself  off  as 
the  prmce.  Taking  up  his  quarters  at  an  inn 
at  Sandwich,  he  gave  out  that  be  had  fled 
from  France  because  the  queen  his  mother 
contemplated  poisoning  him.  The  mayor  of 
the  town  paid  nis  homage  to  him,  while  one 
of  the  aldermen  lodged  him  at  his  own  house, 
and  treated  him  in  every  respect  as  the  hetr- 
apparent.  Evans  received  these  attentions 
with  condescension,  and  obtained  a  number 
of  presents  from  the  well-to-do  people  of  the 
county.  His  reign,  however,  had  an  undig- 
nified ending.  A  certain  courtier,  whom  the 
queen  and  Aince  Ciharles  sent  over  expressly, 
came  to  Sandwich  and  denounced  Evans  as 
an  impostor.  Evans,  &r  from  showing  any 
discomfiture^  coolly  ordered  the  mayor  to  take 
the courtierinto custody.  Heanwhileapaity 
of  royaUsts  came  to  seize  Eran^  who  fleabya 
back  door.  He  was,  however,  soon  captured, 
conducted  to  Canterbniy,  and  thence  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  committed  to  Newgate. 
He  quickly  contrived  to  make  lus  esca^,  after 
which  nothing  more  was  heard  of  him. 

niebsid's  Histoire  des  Hotmnes  illnstrea  da 
la  ffeoreoce,  i.  268 ;  Obaodon  and  Delandiue'a 
NouTsaa  Dietinuure  Historiqne^  iv.  600.1 

a. ». 

EVANS,  DANIEL  (1774-1686),  inde- 
pendent minister  at  Mynyddbach,  Glamor- 
nmshire,  was  bom  at  Haindala,  Eglwyswrw, 
Pembrokeshire.  18  Jan.  1774.  As  a  youth 
he  was  fbnd  of  frequenting  prayer-meetingi 
in  private  houses.  At  an  early  age  he  be- 
came church  member,  and  soon  anarwords 
began  preaching  with  great  entiinaiasm  from 
house  to  house.  He  thus  trained  himself  for 
the  friture  work,  and  became  veir  succeasfiil 
as  a  missionary.  His  first  settlemeift  was 
at  Llanwrtyd,  Brecknodrahire,  as  oo-pastor 
with  the  Ber.  baae  Price,  from  1796  to  1799. 
He  went  in  1799  to  Bangor,  where  his 
gregation  hsd  bnt  twen^-fiT>  members,  who 
were  not  able  to  give  mm  1(NL  a  year.  He 
often  wondered  what  could  have  brought  him 
to  so  poor  a  place,  but  Aanked  God  that  he 
had  a  little  private  means.  He  enlarged  hts 
own  congregation  and  established  seven  new 
ones  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  several 
of  them  self-supporting.  In  1808  he  removed 
to  Hyi^ddbacn,  where  he  was  again  veiy  mc- 
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cesaftiL  ■  Daring  six  months,  in  1828-9,  he 
added  no  fewer  than  650  to  tiie  membership 
of  his  chuiohes.  He  died  at  MynTddbacn 
a  Maioh  1835. 

His  published  irorks  are  (all  Welsh) : 
1.  'On  tlie  Salvation  of  Children.'  3.  'Reasons 
for  Dissent.'  8w  'Memoir  of  Rev.  Lewis 
Bees*  (&tiber  of  Br.  Abraham  Bees,  the  en- 
i^olopediflt),  4. '  Meaunr  of  Ber.  J.  Davies, 
Alltwen.'  6.  'Memour  of  Rer.  W.  Erans, 
OwmllynfeU.'  6l 'MemtnrcrfBeT.  J.Davies, 
Uansamlet.'  7.  A  Hymn-book.  8.  "The 
Golden  Cistern.*  9.  'The  Basket  (Cawell) 
of  UnleaTened  Bread.'  la  '  Tea  Sermou'^ 
(poBUmBKma). 

[J.  T.  Jones's  Gririadw  Byirgzaflyddol,  i.  2SS- 
96v.]  B.  Jt  3- 

EVANS,  DANIEL  (1793-1846),  Welsh 
poet,  commonly  called  Dahux  Dv  o  Ghbbvi- 
eios,  that  is  Black  Daniel  of  Cardiganshire, 
was  bom  in  1792  at  Maes  j  Mynsch  in  the 
paiish  oS  Llanrihsjigel-ystrad  in  that  connty. 
Hie  &ther,  David  Evan^  wa  a  wall-«to-cu> 
Guaer,  and  he  was  the  seecoid  oi  three  sons. 
He  WW  educated  at  Lampeter  grammar 
school  under  Elieaer  Williams,  and  subse- 
quently went  to  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  when 
m  1814  he  proceeded  B.A.  with  a  third  class 
in  dassicB  {Sbnow»  Register  of  O^ord,  p. 
190).  He  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  hu 
oollc^,  took  holy  orders,  and  proceeded  M.  A. 
1817,  and  BJ>.  1824.  Though  retaining 
his  fellowship,  he  resided  mostly  in  Wales, 
where  he  won  prixes  at  Eisteddfodan,  and  be- 
came famous  as  a  poet.  His  disoi^ly  and 
irrwolar  life  was  Drought  to  a  tragicu  «id 
by  his  suicide  on  28  Auroh  1846.  He  was 
boried  in  the  chtorahyard  of  Penearreg  in 
OarmiirtheaBhii^liieittriihwhetieehisfMiil^ 
had  come,  and  iraen  many  of  his  relatiTea 
wefs  ImnedL 

DanielDa's  fint  pnUished  Welsh  poem  ww 
a  short  pamphlet  of  twenty  pages,  printed 
in  1826  at  ADeiystwith,  and  called  '  Golwg 
ar  n^wT  yr  luddewon.'  He  next  issued 
ia  1828  '  Cerdd  arwraidd  ar  y  gauaf,'  in 
his  friend  Archdeacon  Beynon's  '  Cerddi 
arwraidd  ar  yr  hydref  a'r  gauaf.'  In  1881  his 
collected  works  were  miblished  at  LlaudoTery 
with  the  title  *  Gwinllan  y  Bardd ;  sef  pryd- 
yddwaith  ar  amrywiol  destunau  a  gwahanol 
fesurau.'  A  second  edition  was  published  at 
Lampeter  in  1872,  with  considerabLe  addi- 
tions, mainly  collected  from  unpublished 
sources.  The  simple  and  unafiected  style 
and  the  homri^  intelligilality  of  Daniel  Du's 
powM  have  piffo^  him  a  wide  popularityin 
Wales^  especially  m  hia  native  oonn^.  The 
&w  English  poems,  in  the  c<dleetiott  are  xd 
vaf  ixamat  merit. 


[Williams's  Biogtaphical'  Dictionafy  of  Bm^ 
□eot  Welslmien,  p.  149 ;  0.  Jonen/s  Enwogioa 
Sir  Aberteifl.  p.  89 ;  Brit^  Hos,  Cat ;  Fostev's 
Alumni  Ozon.]  T.  P.  T. 

EVANS,  DAVID  MORIBR(1819-1874), 
financialjoumalist,  the  son  of  Joshua  Lloyd 
Erans  or  Llanidloes,  Montgomeryshire,  was 
bom  in  1819.  He  formed  an  early  connec- 
tion with  journalism,  and  became  assistant 
cit;^  correspondent  on  the  'Times,'  a  post 
wluch  he  occupied  several  years,  and  left  to 
assume  the  directiwof  the  money  articles  in 
the 'Morning  Herald 'and 'Standard.'  He 
left  the '  Standard'  at  the  end  of  1^72,  and 
in  the  following  March  started  a  paper  called 
the  'Hoar,'  on  which  he  spent  his  entire 
means,  being  adMndieated  a  bankrupt  19  Bee. 
1878.  His  health  broke  down  under  the 
staun  of  his  financial  difficulties,  and  he  died 
on  the  morning  of  1  Jan.  1874,  aged  M.  Ha 
was  buried  in  Abney  Park  cemetery,  Stam- 
ford Hill,  the  funenl  being  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  brother  journalists  amooy 
whom  he  was  popular.  In  addition  to  his 
r^ular  work  Evans  was  connected  with 
several  other  commerolal  and  flwMi*^*!  periO" 
dicals,  among  them  being  the  <  Bankers*  Ma- 
gacine,'  to  whii^  he  was  one  of  the  ^iwnpaL 
oontribatore,  like '  BoUumist,'  and  the '  Stock 
Exchange  Garette.'  He  also  conducted  the 
litexary  tad  statistical  departmenta  of  ^e 
'Banl»n' Almanac  and  Bivy.'  Hepubliibed 
several  books,  allbesring  on  orarismgoutof 
dty  affairs,  chief  among  which  were :  I. '  The 
Commercial  Crisis.  1847-8.'  2.  '  History 
of  the  Commcfcial  Onus,  1857-8,  and  the 
Stock  Exdia^  Panic,  1869.'  3.  'Fscts, 
Failnree,  and  !Fnuids :  Revelations,  Financial, 
Mercantile,  and  OrimiBal,'  1869.  4.  '  Specu- 
lative Notes  and  Notes  on  Speculation  Ideal 
and  Real,'  1664.  6.  '  City  Men  and  City 
Manners.'   He  was  murried,  and  left  issue. 

[Men  of  the  lSm^  8th  ad.  p.  846 ;  Times, 
2  Jan.  1874 ;  Standard.  8  Jan.  1874;  Brit.  Uns. 
lib.  Cat]  A  V. 

EVANS,  EDWARD  (^  1616),  divine, 
son  of  a  clergyman,  was  bom  at  Wast  Meon,. 
^mpehiie,  m  157fl,  and  edooated  sA  Win- 
chester, whence  he  matricukted  at  New 
College,  Oxford,  10  Oct.  1693,  and  took  the 
two  degrees  in  arts,  B.A.  27  Nov.  1698,  M.A. 
21  Jan.  1602.  He  had  been  admitted  fellow 
of  his  college  in  1696,  bnt  rengned  in  1604. 
On  23  Dec.  IGOl  he  was  instituted  by  tlie 
coU^  to  the  vicarage  of  Heckfield,  Hamp- 
shire, which  he  lesi^ied  in  January  1601-S, 
Two  years  later  college  presoated  him 
to  the  Ticarsge  of  Chesterton,  Oxfivdshir^ 
16  Nov.  1604,  when  he  ramainad  until  16ia 
Evans,  who  was '  a  noted  preacher  of  fail  timn 
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in  the  unireraity,'  publUhed '  Verba  Dierum  ; 
or,  the  Dayee  Beport  of  God's  glotr.  .  .  . 
Fonze  Sermons  [on  Ps.  xix.  2]/  4to,  Oxford, 
1616.  In  that  year  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  beneficed. 

Wood  has  wrongly  ascribed  the  authorship 
of  these  Bermons  to  another  Edward  Evans, 
who  was  bom  and  educated  at  Llanrwet, 
Denbighshire,  entered  Ohzist  Church,  Oxford, 
in  lOwt  when  aged  16,  and  graduated  B^. 
16  Feb.  1608,  M.A.  IS  March  1606. 

[Maooseript  notes  ^  P.  Bliss  in  a  copy  of 
Verba  Diemm  is  th«  Britieh  Husenm ;  Wood's 
AUieiue  Qzon.  (Blin),  ii.  16S;  Wood's  Foati 
Oxon,  (Bliaa),  i.  299,  817.]  0-  G. 

EVANS,  EDWARD  (1716-1798)^  Welsh 
poet,  was  a '  bard  according  to  the  ntes  and 
oetemouies  of  the  bards  oT  Britain,*  and  his 
pedigree  is  tnced  in  one  unbroken  line  to 
the  ancient  Druids  (Jokes,  Sut.  of  Wales, 
pp.  324-6).  He  was  pastor  at  the  Old  Meet- 
ing House,  Aberdare,  from  1772  to  1798,  and 
is  said  to  hare  *  devoted  his  time  faithfolly 
to  his  reli^ous  didiies,  to  the  satis&ction  of 
s  lai^  number  of  people,  who  attended  from 
tibe  country  from  a  distance  of  many  miles.' 
He  publiahed:  1.  A  Welsh  translation  of  3. 
BoinBe^'Oatechism/1767.  S.*Bookof£o- 
deustes  done  into  Verse  by  E.  E.  and  Lewis 
Hopkin/ Bristx^,  1767.  8. '  An  Address  de- 
livered before  the  Association  oi  Ministers  at 
Dref  Wen,  near  Newcastle  Gmlyn,  with  two 
Hymns,'  1776.  His  poetical  works  were  col- 
lected and  edited  by  his  son,  Reee  Evans 
(1778-1869),  Ist  edition,  Merthyr,  1804; 
^d,  Merthyr,  1816;  3rd,  Merthyr,  18S7; 
4th,  Aberdare,  1876.  He  died  21  June  1798, 
the  day  on  which  he  had  arranged  to  meet 
the  otlier  bards  of  the  Ohair  of  (Hamorgan, 

[Choreh  Records  of  the  Meeting  Honse,  Aber- 
dare; Jones's  Geiriadnr  Bywgranyddol,  i.  340; 
yr  Ymofynydd.  1864.  p.  68.]  B.  J.  J. 

EVANS,  EDWAHD  (1789-1835),  print- 
seller,  was  bom  in  1789,  and  was  for  some 
time  a  compositor  in  the  printing-office  of 
Messrs.  Nionots  &  Son,  then  of  Hed  Lion 
Baasage,  Fleet  Street,  by  whom  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  post  of  reader.  Having  saved 
money  he  opened  a  print  shop,  and  ^«dually 
aoeumulated  an  extensive  stock.  He  is  known 
iiorhis'Catalogueof  a  Collection  of  Engraved 
Portraits,  comprising  nearly  30,000 Pratraits 
of  Fersons  connected  wiu  utia  Country,' 
n.  d.,  Svo,  published  at  Great  Queen  Sbeet, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  he  died  S4  Nov. 
1836,  aged  46.  His  widow,  Anne  E.  Evans, 
and  son,  Edward  David,  brought  out  a  second 
volume  in  1863  at  No.  403  Strand,  whither 
the  business  was  removed  in  that  year.  The 
bwo  TcAumes  profess  to  describe  about  fifty 


thousand  prints,  and  form  a  most  mafiil 
guide  to  Engiiah  annared  porbmita. 

His  ddest  ion,  Emr&BD  DiviD  Brin 
(1818-1860),  mentioned  above^  oanied  <m 
the  sh(^  in  -Uie  Strand  until  Us  deat^  than 
(m  16  Auff.  186(k  aged  42.  He  was  «a- 
ceeded  by  his  fanuiar  and  partner,  Albert. 

[Gent.  JSag.  December  1S86,  new  ser.  iv.  MS, 
October  1860.  Snt  sar.  ix.  4S4.]        H.  R  T. 

EVANS,  EVAN  (1731-1780),  Welsh 
poet  and  antiquary,  son  of  Jeuldn  Evans,  wss 
bom  at  Oynhawdrel^  in  the  pariah  of  LLedrod, 
Cardiganshire,  on  20  May  1731.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  grammar  school  of 
Ystrad  Meurig,  under  the  scholar  and  poet, 
Edward  Bichard.  Thence  he  removed  to 
Oxford,  and  was  entered  at  Merton  Colle^ 
in  1761.  He  conveyed  a  small  freehold  in 
Cardiganshire  to  his  younger  brother  for  lOOJ^, 
in  orcwr  to  suppcst  himaeLf  at  Uie  unirersi^. 
After  leaving  Oxlbrd  without  taking  a  degree 
he  officiated  as  curate  at  Nerwick,  Sussex,  at 
Towyn,  Merionethshire,  at  Llanberis  and 
lianUeohid,  Carnarvonshire,  and  at  Llanvair 
Talhaiam,  Denbigkahire.  Prom  an  eaify  age 
he  cultivated  po^ry,  and  he  was  soon  noticed 
byLewiaMornatheantic|narf.  Hediligently 
applied  himself  to  the  studv  of  Welu  Ut«> 
rature,  and  employed  his  leisure  time  in 
transcribing  ancient  Welsh  manuscripts,  for 
which  purpose  he  Tinted  most  of  the  libraries 
in  Wales.  At  one  time  he  received  small 
annuities  from  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wj-nn 
and  Dr.  Warren,  when  bishop  of  St.  Dand's, 
to  enable  him  to  proaentte  toase  reaearehaa. 
His  firat  publication  waa  entitled  'Some 
gpecimens  of tiu  Poetry  of  the  AntientWeldi 
Bards,  translated  into  En^ish ;  with  eocplaf 
natory  notes  on  the  hiatoncal  passages,  and 
a  abort  aoooont  of  men  and  places  mentioned 
by  the  Barda ;  in  order  to  give  the  curious 
some  idea  of  the  tastes  and  sentiments  of 
our  Ancestors,  and  their  manner  of  writing,* 
London,  1764,  4to,  reprinted  at  Llanidloes 
[1862],  8vD.  This  work  gtuned  for  its  author 
a  high  reputation  as  an  antiquary  and  a  critic, 
and  fumifihod  Oray  with  matter  for  some  of 
his  most  beautiful  poetry.  In  it  is  included 
a  Latin  treatise  by  Evans, '  De  Bardie  Dia- 
sertatio ;  in  qua  ncmnulla  qute  ad  eorum  an- 
tiquitMem  et  munus  renpictnnt,  et  ad  jnw- 
cipuos  qui  in  C^bria  floruanuit,  breviter 
discutinntor.'  HenextpuMishedanEi^Wi 
poem,  now  of  extreme  rarity,  entitled  vThe 
Love  of  oar  Oountry,  a  poem,  with  lustcmeal 
notes,  address'd  to  Sir  Watkin  Williams 
Wynn.  ...  By  a  Curate  from  Snowdon,' 
OKrmarthen,  1772,  8vo.  He  also  compoeed 
various  poems  in  Welsh,  which  are  priDtad 
inthe'DyddanwchTeuluaidd.'  In  1776  be 
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published  two  volumM  of  "Welsh  sermons, 
tmnalatect  from  the  wvdto  of  Tillotson  and 
other  Englidi  diviiieB.  In  one  notice  of  him 
it  is  stated  that  havuig  passed  a  great  part 
of  his  life  in  tSu  cultiTi^on  of  'Welsh  litara^ 
ture,  'without  tmng  aUe  to  TOocore  the 
small  est  promotion  in  the  chuicb,  his  forti- 
tude deserted  him,  and,  to  chase  swar  his 
vexatioDB,  he  fell  into  a  InUt  of  drinldng, 
that  at  times  produced  STmptoms  of  derange- 
ment.' The  fact  that  oa  caltirated  Welsh 
literature  is,  however,  of  itself  suificient  to 
Bccoiint  for  hoB  non-pcefermenl^  as  the  Welsh 
^^latesof  that  period  were  for  Uie  meet  part 
Englishmen  who  were  ^lorant  of  the  lan- 
ffuage  of  the  country.  Paul  Penton,  esq.,  of 
FlAwwyn  in  Anriesej,  allowed  him  towards 
the  (UOBB  of  his  life  an  annuity  of  SCU.,  on  coa- 
-ditioa  that  all  Brand's  manaaoripta  uiould  at 
his  dsKtiLheocane  his  property;  andineonse 
ananee  whole  ooUeetMW,  amonntinffto  a 
hundred  volnmes,  waS  depotuted  in  the  Hfts- 
gwyn  library,  where  it  Etill  remains.  Erans 
was  tall  and  athletic,  and  of  a  dark  com- 
plexion. From  his  height  he  obtained  the 
Wdic  appellation  of  I^dydd  Hir,  or  the 
'tall  poet.  He  died  at  Cynhawdref,  Replace 
of  his  birth,  in  August  1789,  and  was  buried 
in  Lledrod  «harchyard.  The  auddeimesa  of 
his  death  gave  rise  to  entirely  false  reports 
that  he  died  by  fais  own  hand^  or  of  starrai- 
tion  on  a  mountun. 

The  Bav.  Daniel  Silvan  Evans,  B  J).,  pub- 
lished a  eollectam  of  Eran  Evawa  misoel- 
laneoua  wxiti^  under  the  title  of  'Qwaitii 
y  PanAedig  Evan  Evana  (leoan  Brydydd 
Hir)  gcAygedig  gan  Dt  ffimn  Evans,  B.D^ 
Caernarfon:  at^iaSbdig  gan  H.  Humphreys, 
1876,^  8to.  This  volume  contains  numerous 
poems  in  Welsh,  the  English  poem  on  '  The 
Love  of  our  Oonntry,*  forty-six  of  Evans's 
lettOTB,  mostly  in  English, '  A  Short  View  of 
the  State  of  Britain,*  reprinted  from  the 
'  Cumbrian  Quarterly  Magazine,'  vol.  i.,  and 
an  Englinh  translation  of  Evans's  Latin  in- 
troduction to  his  intended  publication  of  the 
Walsh  ProvarbB. 

[laformation  £roa  the  Bev.  Daniel  SUran 
Brans,  BJ>. ;  Owen's  Oambrian  Biography,  p.  101 ; 
M«rricfc^8Oard{ga|uhire,p.S20;  QenuMag.lTiii. 
pt.lL  984;  WimanuTs  Kog.  Sketch  of  Emiaant 
tadividualil,  p.  10 ;  Williamifs  Eminent  Welsh- 
meD,p.  149 ;  Bowlands's  Uyfryddiaeth  j  Oymry, 
pp.  448,  477,  filO,  515  686. 637, 672  ;  Cat.  of 
Printed  Books  in  Brit  Mus. ;  Nichols's  Blostr.  of 
Iribv.  000;  NidioUtelit  Aneed.ii.  428^  ^ 

BVANft  EVAN  (1804-1886),  gennally 
known  in  Wales  as  Evavs  bach  NunrezA, 
dissenting  minister,  was  bom  at  G^llillyndy, 
Llaitddewil»fi,Cardiganshire,8Maich  1804. 


Hecommenced  preach  ingwiUi  the  Calvinistie 
methodists  in  1826;  became  a  totel  ahetuner 
in  18S0,  and  met  witii  much  |ierseoution  for 
his  advoeai^  of  tempemneeprinciples,  which 
were  new  in  those  days.  In  1847  he  joined 
the  independents,  and  continued  a  popular 
minister  among  them  through  life.  In  1869 
he  was  induced  to  emigrate  to  America, 
whither  a  daughter  and  several  brothers  and 
nsters  had  gone  before  him,  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Oflkhill,  Ohio.  In  1881  heoolleeted 
a  small  Welsh  church  in  Arkansas,  the  first 
in  the  state,  and  continued  in  chaivo  of  it 
until  his  death  on  39  Oct.  1886.  His  wife 
died  in  January  of  the  same  year. 

His  literary  works  are :  '  Rhodd  Mam  i'w 
Phlentyn ;  *  he  edited  the  monthly  magasine 
called'OyfaillPlentyn;'  'yOyfemodGweUli» 
redoedd/  &o.,  9nd  edit,  1842;  'Ooflnit 
Fanih.D.Steph»Bon,Biynmawr;'  'Ffordd 
Bnw  vn  70yaBegra'rMor;"Athmi?iaeth  a 
Dyledswydd,*  bemg  two  volumes  of  sermwis, 
1804  and  1666;  ne  translated  'Duoni  a 
Thoster  Duw,'  by  John  Owen,  D.D.,  1848; 
'Corff  Duwinyddiaeth,*  by  Dr.  Brown  of 
Haddington,  1846 ;  *  Oynydd  y  Cristion,'  by 
Dr.  Goodwin,  1847;  'Godiad  a  Obwymp 


Pabyddiaeth,'  by  Dr.  Fleming,  1849 ; '  Cref 
Oymdeitbasol,*  by  Matthias  Manrice,  1863 ; 
he  also  published  '  Ystafell  Weddi,  neu  AU- 
wedd  Ddii^  y  Nefoedd,'  by  Brooks,  trans- 
lated by  Rev.  W.  Williams,  Talgarth,  1846. 

[Cyfuill  yr  Aelvyd,  March  18S7;  lottar  from 
one  of  the  sons.]  S.  X  J. 

EVANS,  Sib  FREDERIOE  JOHN 
OWEN  (1816-1886),  hydrographer,  son  of 
John  Evans;  master  R.N.,  wasbom  on  9  March 
1816.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a  second-class 
volunteer  in  18S8.  After  serving  in  the  Rose 
and  the  Winchester  herwas  transferred  in  1888 
to  the  Thunder,  Gaptwi  Richard  Owen,  and 
spent  three  years  in  surveying  the  coasts  of 
Central  America,  the  Demerara  River,  and  the 
Bahama  banks.  Evans  subseqnenUy  served 
in  the  Mediterranean  on  board  the  Caledonia 
(flag^ip),  Asia,  Rapid,  Rolla,  Dido,  and  Wol^ 
verene,  passing  through  the  different  ranks  o£ 
the  '  nuster's  line,  the  officers  than  oharged 
witb  the  duties  of  navigatioB.  Inl841Ei*aaa 
was  appointed  master  of  the  Fty,  and  £[»  the 
next  five  years  he  was  empkned  in  snrvey- 
ing  the  Coral  Sea,  the  great  barrier  reef  of 
Australia,  and  Torres  Staaits.  Beete  Jnkes, 
the  geolt^pst,  was  on  board  the  Plv,  and 
wrote  an  account  of  the  expedition.  Shortly 
after  his  return  to  Emrland  Evans  married, 
on  12  Nov.  1846,  EEzabeth  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  Captain  Charles  Hall,  R.N.,  of 
Plymouth. 

After  a  short  ^11  of  duty -in  tke  Isla  of 
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BEu,  Etbu  XBtnmed,  ia  1847,  in  the  Ache- 1 
tVLf  to  New  ZeaiaaAt  where  he  was  engaged 
for  four  reus  in  surTeying  the  Middle  and 
Soath  IsliuidB.  During  the  Ruseian  war  he 
Barred  in  the  Baltic,  receiving  the  special 
thtuilw  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  for  his  share  in 
fUoting  the  fleet  throuf^  the  Aland  Isles. 

Byuds  time  Evans  had  become  known  by 
Sus  scuentific  q^oalificatioDS,  and  in  1855  he 
was  appointed  si)|ienntendent  of  the  compaea 
departmesit  of  the  navy.  He  had  at  once  to 
oanaider  a  difficult  problem,  the  use  of  the 
ooaapMs  in  iron  ships  and  annour-clads.  It 
ms  necesaaiy  to  deal  with  the  disturbing 
elements  uisuig  fkom  the  iron  and  the  niag- 
aetistttionoftfaeshiw.  Evans, in oo-c^eration 
usA  AzchiUld  Smith,  F.R.S.,  accomplished 
tbsta^iatishetorily.  He  otmtribnted  seven 
papeii8f  all  dealir^  with  the  magnetism  of 
■h^  to  the  '  Fhi&sopUoal  Transactions'  of 
the  Hajtl  Society,  of  irhieh  he  was  elected 
a  fenow  in  1862. 

In  18S8  Evans  jtiemred  a '  Ghart  of  Carves 
of  Equal  Magnetio  Declination,'  which  was 
publuhed  by  the  admiralty.  In  1860  he 
wrote  a  valuable  '  Report  on  Compass  Devia- 
tionsinthe  Bc^Navy;'  this  treated  of  the 
Bkagnetic  duuaeter  of  the  various  iron  ships 
in  flie  navy,  and  also  of  the  Qreat  Eastern 
Steamship,  £Bs  most  important  work  was 
the  '  Admiralty  Hanual  for  Deviations  of  the 
Oomposs,'  o!  which  Smith  and  himself  were 
jdnt  editors  (Ist  ed.  1862, 2nd  ed.  1863,  Srd 
ed.  I860).  A  ample  account  of  the  same 
BuUeet  was  issued  hv  Evans  in  1870  as  an 
'EMmentaiy  Ifannaf  for  Deviations  of  the 
Compass.'  These  have  become  standard  text>- 
books,  having  been  translated  and  adopted  by 
all  the  great  maritime  nations. 

At  a  later  date  Evans  devoted  much  at- 
tenti<Hi  to  terrestrial  magnetism.  He  com- 
piled the  magnetical  instructions  for  the  ob- 
serve on  board  the  Challenger  in  1873, 
and  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  '  Magnetism 
of  the  Euth'  to  Uie  Boyal  Qeogra^iical 
Society  in  1878.  Evans  was  made  a  staff- 
ttmmiander  inl86S,8taff-captunin  1867,and 
full  captain  in  1872.  Li  1866  hb  was 
pointed  chief  naval  asiistent  to  the  then 
Iffdregr^dier  to  the  admiralty,  Captain  Q.  H. 

whom  he  auooeeded  in  1874.  He 
was  made  C.B.  in  1873,  and  K.C.B.  in  1881. 
He  was  vice-president  of  the  BotsI  Get^Ta- 

n' '  il  Society  from  1879  to  1881,  and  inesi- 
of  the  geographical  section  of  t^e  British 
Asaoeiation  inl876.  In  1881  he  contributed 
n  pner  to  the  latter  body  on  'Oceanic 
Maritime  Discovery  from  1831  to  1881.' 

After  resigning  the  post  of  hydrographer 
in  1884,  Evans  was  appointed  one  ol  the 
Britirii  ddegates  to  toe  fotemational  Con- 


ferenoe  held  at  Washingt<m  in  1886,  to  fix  a 
prime  meridian  and  universal  day.  He  died 
at  his  reudenoe,  21  Dawson  Plaoe^Fsnihridge 
Squaze,  London,  30  Dec  1886. 

[Natnn,  14  Jan.  1888;  Ftoceediogs  Boyal 
O«ogm|diteal  Soeiety,  IMiraaiy  1888 ;  Timet, 
221^1885.]  W.  J.  H. 

EVANS,  GEORGE,  DJ).  (1930P-1702), 
antiquary^fellow  of  Jesus  CoUeg^Oambrid^, 
became  vioar  of  New  Windsor,  and  was  in* 
stalled  canon  of  Windsor  30  July  1660.  He 
mroceeded  D.D.  at  Cambridge  in  1666 ;  was 
licensed  to  St.  Benet  Fink,  Ijmdcm,  16  May 
1663 ;  smd  was  also  rector  of  Hitoham,  Bnck- 
inghamshire.  His  son,  Qeoige  Evan^  fellow 
of  Jesus  CqUmb^  Oamlwidge,  suoceeded  him 
at  Benet  Fink  m  160$.  Be  was  a  frtend 
and  correspondmt  of  GUaa  Ashmde,  and 
made  oolleotioDS  relating  to  the  hurray  of 
St.  George's  ChapeLWindaor,  priirted  in  Asb- 
mole's  <  BerkshiVlTlO.  He  died  S  Blaieh 
1701-2. 

[Cooper's  Memorials  of  Cambridge,  t  877; 
Hebe  and  Davis,  Anoals  of  Windsor,  ii.  81 ,  63 ; 
Aehmole's  Bsrbliire,  1719 ;  Nsweoort's  Kepei^ 
toriom,  i.  916.]  W.  W. 

EVANS,  Sn  GEORGE  D£  LAOT 
(1767-1870),  general,  son  of  George  Evans, 
a  small  landea  uvopiietor,  was  bom  at  Mug  in 
1767.  His  mothers  mtudenusnwwaslManjr. 
He  joined  the  amy  in  India  aaa  vdnntear  m 
1606,  and  received  hi*  flirt  wwnmiiJnn  as 
ensini  there  in  the  Sftid  re^meBfe  on  1  Feb. 
1807.  He  flrst  saw  service  in  that  year 
■gunst  Amtr  ^^hlin  and  the  Pindiris.  In  the 
fellowingyear  he  served  under  Major-general 
the  Hon.  John  Abercromby  in  the  capture  ot 
the  Mauritius,  and  ^ve  such  satisfaction  that 
he  was  promoted  lieutenant  on  1  Dec.  1809. 
Sir  John  Malcolm  took  a  &ncy  to  him  and 
asked  him  to  go  to  Pflrais  with  his  misuon. 
Erans  refhseo,  ss  he  preferred  active  servioe, 
and  on  36  March  1812  exchanged  into  the 
Srd  dragoons,  then  employed  in  tnePeninsnla. 
He  joined  his  new  regiment  before  Burgos  in 
!  1812,  in  time  to  help  to  cover  the  disastrous 
retreat  from  that  eit^,  and  aooompuiied  it  ita 
t^e  following  May  m  the  Doke  <tf  WeUing* 
toB*sadvanoefr(HnFV«iada.  Hewaswovndm 
at  the  skirmish  on  the  Hormaia,  which 
ceded  the  great  battle  of  Vittoria,  bat  was 
nevertheless  present  at  the  battle,  and  after- 
wards  was  employed  in  a  staff  capacity  by 
Sir  George  Murray  to  sketch  ths  panscs  m 
the  Pyrenees.  He  was  prMent  either  with 
his  regiment  or  in  a  staff  employmeilt  at  the 
siege  ofPampelnna,  the  battle  (tf  the  Fyroaees, 
the  investment  of  Bayotme,and  the  battle  of 
Toulouse,  and  at  each     the  two  lattw  en- 
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ngementahehadahcwBeBhotiiiideirluiiL  At 
uia  Goncluwm  of  the  wu  ia  IVanee  he  wae 
fttttohedto  the  corps  aent  under  the  command 
of  Oeoeral  Hoes  from  WeUington's  army  to 
the  coast  of  the  United  States,  as  deputy 
qiiart«nBaster«eaeral,and  distinffuished  mm- 
self  greatly.  Hehadtwohoreesldlledunda 
him  at  the  battle  of  Bladensburg;  seized  the 
Oongzesa  House  at  Washington  with  only 
two  hundred  lidit  ioiantzy;  was  present 
at  the  attack  on  Baltimore,  and  finally  was 
twice  seTerdy  wounded  in  the  operations 
before  New  Orleans  in  December  1814  and 
January  1816.  He  returned  to  Europejust 
in  time  to  jun  WeUing^ton'saTmy  in  Belffium, 
and  was  at  once  attacked  to  the  staff  oi  Ra- 
ton's division  as  deputy  qiwrtennasteF-gen»< 
rat  He  was  engaged  at  UM  battle  of  Quatce 
Bras  and  at  Waterloo,  where  he  had  two 
iKmes  killed  under  him,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  the  staffofficer  who  gave  the  word  for  the 
union  brigade  of  cavalry  to  charge.  For  his 
Peninsulur  serrices  he  was  promoted  certain 
into  tiie  6th  West  India  re^ment  on  12  Jan. 
1616f  for  those  in  America  major  by  brevet 
on  11  May  1616,  and  for  Waterloo  lieotensnt- 
oolonel  by  brevet  on  1 8  June  1816,  thus  get- 
ting three  steps  in  rank  in  ax  months.  He 
remained  on  the  staff  of  the  amv  of  ocoiuta- 
tion  until  its  witJidrawal  in  1818.  and  then 
went  oa  half-pay. 

After  some  yeara^  retixement,  in  March 
ISSOErans  came  forward  as  aa  advanced 
ladieal  reformer  and  was  elected  M.P.  Ibr 
I^ye  after  a  petition.  He  lost  that  seat  at  the 
general  election  later  in  ISSO^  and  also 
Westminster,  for  which  he  stood  m  the  same 
interest  in  1832,  but  in  May  1883  he  trium- 
phantly defeated  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse, 
who  had  accepted  the  Chiltem  Hunt^reds  in 
order  to  ^ve  his  constituents  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  sentiments  on  his  conduct, 
and  was  elected  M.P.  for  Westminster.  He 
was  busily  engatred  in  his  parliamentaiy 
duties,  when  in  May  1836  Creneral  Alava. 
the  Spanish  ambassador  in  London,  obtained 
tJie  leave  of  tiw  king  and  <tf  LaKt  Melbourne's 
ministtr  to  ruse  a  fince  of  ten  thousand 
mm  in  Bngland  tat  the  service  of  Uia  queen 
cegont  of  %>iiit  Ohristina,  against  Doa 
Carlos.  He  offisred  the  command  of  this  force, 
which  was  known  as  the  British  Legitm,  to 
Evans,  whom  ha  had  known  in  Spain  when 
cm  the  staff  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
mtovufa  the  royal  consent  was  formally  given 
on  loJune  1886,  every  obstacle  was  thrown 
in  the  way  of  raising  recruits  by  the  military 
authorities  in  Engluid,  and  especially  hy  the 
Duke  of  WeUington,  who  had  expressed  his 
open  disapproval  of  the  whole  scheme.  When 
Evans  tocui  command  of  the  legion  at  San 


Sebastian  in  August  18S6,he  found  theresnlt 
of  this  disapprobation  in  the  utter  unfitness 
of  many  of  the  men  for  service,  and  he  declared 
at  a  later  period  that  2,S00  of  the  9,600 
men  whom  ne  had  under  his  command  were 
BO  crippled  by  disease  and  infirmity  that  thm 
never  appearod  in        field.   The  Spanish 

fivemment  utterly  neglected  the  legion,  and 
vans  rendered  great  services  in  Spain  at 
the  head  of  a  corps  which  was  at  no  Ume 
adequately  equipped  with  either  munitions 
or  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  November  1836 
he  raised  the  siege  of  Bilbao ;  in  January 
1836  he  oo-operated  in  Espartero's  attack  on 
Arlaban;  on  6  May  1836  nerwsed  the  itMpe 
of  San  Sehastiu,  aftw  a  fierce  battle,  in 
which  he  lost  ninety-Beven  tMoem  and  five 
hundred  men  out  of  his  toxee  of  five  thoiip 
sand ;  on  31  May  and  6  and  9  June  he 
pulsed  the  fierce  attacks  of  the  Oarlists  on 
his  position;  in  September  he  wae  drivao 
hack  from  Fnentarabia,  and  on  1  Oct.  he 
entirely  defeated  an  attack  of  the  Carlists, 
after  a  twelve  hours'  battle,  in  which  he  was 
himself  wounded.  Thecampaignof  1837  was 
no  less  brilliant.  It  opened  with  a  severe 
defeat  at  Hemani  on  16  March  1837 ;  but  in 
the  month  of  May,  in  conjunction  with  tbe 
army  under  Espaitero,  he  more  than  com- 
pensated for  this  reverse,  for  on  the  l^th  he 
took  Hemani,  on  the  17th  he  stormed  Iran, 
and  on  the  18th  captured  Faentazabia,  Jn 
June  1887  the  two  years  for  which  die  legion 
had  been  recruited  e^^ired,  and  the  rwnnant 
of  the  gallant  army  was  hrou^ht  back  to 
England  at  the  expense  of  the  ^tish  govem- 
ment.  The  legion  had  been  systematically 
starved  and  neglected  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, and  yet  Evans  was  able  to  boast  in  his 
place  in  parliament  that  *  no  prisoners  had 
been  taken  from  the  legion  in  action,  nor  any 
part  of  its  artillery  or  equipage  captured  by 
the  Carlists;  that  the  legion,  however,  had 
taken  twenty^even  pieces  of  artillery  from 
the  enemy  and  made  eleven  hundred  pri- 
soners, whose  Uvea  were  spared.'  This  last 
rmark  refers  to  the  fact  tuat  all  the  forty- 
seven  soldiera  of  the  legion  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Oarlists  lutd  been  put  to  death 
by  tSkem  in  cold  blood.  Evana*aserTioeswen 
recognised  bv  his  ovra  country  W  his  b^ng 
promoted  colonel  on  10  June  1837,  and  being 
made  a  K,C.B.  in  the  following  August.  The 
queen  regent  of  Spain  awarded  him  the  grand 
crosses  of  the  orders  of  St.  Ferdinand  and  of 
Charles  m. 

In  1841  Evans's  parliamentary  career  wae 
temporarily  checked  by  the  tory  reaetioo 
of  that  year,  when  he  was  defeated  for 
Westminster  by  Admiral  Rous,  but  in  1846 
he  regained  his  seat  and  was  promoted  jna^at- 
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genenl  on  0  Nov.  in  tbat  year.  Ht  ww 
rMleeted  in  1662.  In  1864  he  was  pro- 
moted lieatenant-genenl,  uid  was  seleoted 
for  the  command  of  the  2nd  division  of  the 
army  sent  to  the  East.  At  the  battle  of 
the  Alma  hU  division  was  on  the  right  of 
the  English  line  touching  the  French,  and 
in  leadmff  it  gallantly  across  the  river  to 
the  relief  of  the  li^ht  division,  Evans  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  shoulder.  Never^ 
thelesB  he  remained  with  his  troops,  and 
repulsed  the  Russian  sortie  of  26  June  from 
Sebastopcd,  which  was  directed  against  his 
lines,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  win  the  cor- 
dial praise  of  Lord  Raglan.  He  was  then 
invalided,  but  left  his  bed  on  board  ship  in 
Balaclava  haibonr  on  heaiuig  the  firing  <m 
ANoT.  He  aaart»d  his  senior  brigadier,  Ge- 
neral Ftane&tlwr,  with  hie  advice  throngh- 
oat  the  battle  of  bikerman,  though  he  would 
not  take  the  oommand  out  of  his  hands.  He 
soon  afler  returned  to  England^  and  recdved 
the  thanhfl  of  parliament  in  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  For  his  services  Evans 
was  made  a  Q.O.B.  in  June  1856,  a  grand 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  a  niiriit 
of  the  first  ctaas  of  the  Medjidie  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  aLto  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.O.L.  from  the  universitr  <h 
Oxford.  He  had  been  made  colonel  of  the 
2l8t  regiment,  the  king's  own  borderers,  on 
29  Aug.  1863,  and  was  promoted  general  on 
10  March  1861.  He  wae  re-elected  for  West- 
minster in  1867  and  1869,  bat  retind  from 

Solitaeal  life  at  the  dissolution  of  1866,  and 
ied  in  London  on  9  Jan.  1670,  aged  82. 

[IHiBes,  12  Jan.  1870;  Men  of  the  Time; 
Bnrt'a  Anny  Inat ;  Nolan's  ffistoiy  of  the  Cri* 
meMD  War,  and  the  Leaders  of  the  Host,  a  little 
book  published  in  1854  by  G.  lUbckay;  for  the 
setvices  of  the  British  Legion  in  Spain,  Doncati's 
Higtory  of  the  British  Legion ;  and  for  his  ser- 
Ticea  in  the  Orimea,  Kinglake's  Invasion  of  the 
Crimea,  eapeolally  tiw  T(^ame  on  the  battle  of 
the  AlouL]  H.  H.  8. 

EVAHB,  JOHN  (rf.  1724),  bishop  of 
Meatfa,  was  bom  at  Flas  Dn  in  the  parish 
of  Llanarmtm,  Oamarvonshire,  and  educated 
at  Jesus  Ooll^,  Oxford  (WiLUs).  A  John 
Enns  of  Jesus  Oollwe  graduated  as  B.A. 
in  1671.  The  tnrth-date  1660,  given  with- 
out anthori^  in 'WebVs'Compendium,'  must 
be  inaoenrate,  as  Evans  went  to  India  in 
1678  as  one  of  the  company's  chaplains,  and 
was  posted  to  Hugly  in  Bengal.  He  was 
afterwards  at  Madras,  and  in  1092  was  one 
of  the  ministers  attached  to  Fort  St.  Oeorge. 
He  had  a  bad  character  with  the  authorities, 
who  called  him  '  the  merchant  parson  '  and 
state  that  he  associated  intimately  wil^  the 


*  iuteriopers.'  ThecompanyinalettortoMi- 
dias  (18  Feb.  1600-1)  call  tern  *  the  quondam 
mmister,  but  late  great  merchant,'  and  a  yesr 
later  (22  Jan.  1691-3)  spnik  of  discontinuing 
his  s^ary.  A  letter  oThis  own,  dated  Lon- 
don, 16  April  16^,  Seems  to  show  that  he 
had  only  recently  left  India.  He  then  became 
rector  of  Llanaelhaiam  in  his  native  county. 
On  4  Jan.  1702  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Bangor.  Governor  Pttt,  one  of  his  old  inter- 
loping friends,  jokes  upoil  this  appointment 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  E.  Littleton  (Madras,  8  Nov. 
1702).  He  was  a  strong  whi^  in  ^Utics. 
Atterbury  mentions  an  altercation  With  Um 
in  convocation  in  June  1702.  Evans  said  in 
the  upper  house  that  Atterbury,  the  prolo- 
cutor of  the  lower  house,  had  lied,vriuehhe  ex- 
plained on  bi^ngcfaaUenged  by  aayingthat  the 
proloentorhad  told  aneatni^mth(8EaVLiTf 
Mnaoriab  of  Wegtmmtter  Jihe^  (1869),  p. 
667,  where,  however,  an  erroneous  reference 
is  f^ven).  In  1713  he  joined  MBrIboroi^|i 
in  signing  a  protest  agrtinst  the  peace,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  expunged  from  the  jotir- 
nala  by  the  majority.  He  was  translated  to 
Meath  in  January  1716-16  and  enthroned  on 
3  Feb.  following.  In  Ireland  he  bad  a  vio^ 
lent  quarrel  with  Swift,  who,  according  to 
bis  own  acconnt,  had  been  civil  to  the  bishop 
in  spite  of  their  political  diffitrences.  Swift 
refused  to  attend  his  visitation  at  Laracor, 
and  told  him  to  remember  that  he  was  speak- 
ing to  a  clergyman  and  not  to  a  footman, 
«as,  however,  a  friend  of  Bishop  meol- 
eon,  and  seems  to  have  been  nspeeted.  He 
died  at  Dublin  an  83  Ibrch  1785-4,  and  was 
buried  in  the  ehnrehyard  of'  St.  Oeom^s 
CHiapel,  under  a  monument  upon  whichlus 
widow  commemorated  his  many  virtues  and 
his  twenty  years*  chaplaincy  in  India.  He 
left  l.OOO/.  for  an  episcopal  house  at  Ardbrae- 
can,  140/.  for  the  rectory  of  Ll^aelhaiarn, 
the  personal  estate  acquired  previously  to 
his  translation  to  be  applied  by  the  gover- 
nors of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  for  the  benefit 
of  poor  clergy  in  England,  and  that  after< 
wards  acqoind  for  the  benefit  of  chntehes  in 
Meath. 

[Diary  W.  Hedges,  with  inustrations  frcTO 
manuscript  rtoevds,  publiihed  by  OoIoDd  Tale 
for  the  HaUuyt  Sodety,  i.  lis,  US,  IM,  iii  p]^ 
cxxK,  eozovii,  iii.  p.  Izxix;  Le  'Smflu  Fasti,  i. 
107;  Cotton's  FasU,  iii.  121;  Browne  VTillis'i 
Surrey  of  BaDgQr(  1721), p.  119;  llant's  Chnrcb 
oflrelondji. 309, 890.397;  Swift's Wo^ (181 4), 
xvi.  354,  892,  440  ;  Furl.  Hiat  vi.  1142.  Nicol* 
son's  Loiters  (1807).  P-  516  ;  Sloono  m  4036, 
f.  322  ;  and  Addit  MSS.  22846,  Ho.  Od,  2888% 
f  231,  28927,  f.  163,  and  India  Office  O.C.  4594, 
4867,coDtainlettenqiiotedorprinted  1^  Colonel 
Yale.] 
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BVANa  JOHN,  D.D.  a680  f-lTSO),  di- 
Tiue,  Bon  of  John  Evans,  W  a  daughter  of 
Ckdouel  Cterard,  ^vernor  of  Chester  Caatle, 
was  bom  at  Wrexham,  Peubiirlt^dre,  in  16&0 
or  1679.  His  great-grand&tner  and  grand- 
fether  were  succesaively  rectors  of  Penegos, 
MontgomerTshire,  and  his  father,  who  was 
educated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  was- 
minister  at  Oswestry^  Shropshire,. from  1646 
to  166^ when,  refusing  to  subscribe  to  the 
Act  of  Unifbrmitj,  he  was  ejected,  and  went 
to  reside  at  Wrexham.  There  he  was  chosen 
pastor  of  the  congr^tional  church  in  1668, 
and  continued  hts  ministry  till  his  death  in 
17UU.  John  Evans  the  youi^r  was  edu- 
cated jSrst  at  London  under  Thomas  Rowe, 
and  afterwards  under  Richard  Frankland  at 
RothweUi  Yorimhiie.  On  the  death  of  his 
&ther  he  was  taken  into  the  household  of  » 
Mrs.  Hunt  of  Boreatton,  Shropahiie.  While 
living  there  he  is  aud  to  have  read  the  whole 
of  the  five  folio  volumes  oi  Poole's  '  Syno^ 
sis '  in  Latin,  and  the  works  of  all  the  chris- 
tian writers  of  the  first  three  centuries  after 
Ob rist,  under  the  tuition  of  James  Owen. 
In  1702  he  was  ordained  minister  at  Wrex- 
ham, and  took  charge  of  a  new  congregatitmal 
chun^  there  till  1704,  when  he  received  an 
invitation  to  join  the  minisb^  in  Dublin. 
He  was  dtssuaded  from  aoceptmff  it  b^  Br. 
Daniel  Williams  [q.  v.],  who,  wliue  advising 
him  to  stay  at  Wrexham,  offered,  rather  than 
let  him  leave  the  oountry,  to  take  him  as  his; 
assistant  in  Xxmdon.  Enrans  became  Wil* 
Uams^s  assistant  at  the  meeting^nae  in 
Hand  Alley,  Westminaterf  till  toe  death  of 
WilUamain  1716,  when  he  was  chosen  his 
successor.  He  bad  come  up  to  London  in- 
clined to  join  the  indepenctents,  but  under 
Williams's  inSuence  finally  threw  in  his  lot 
with  the  Presbyterians.  He  was  an  elocLuent 
and  {lopular  preacher,  and  held  in  high  esteem 
by  his  congT^^tion,  who  in  1729  built  for 
him  a  new  chapel  in  New  Broad  Street,  Pett^ 
France,  Wentmioster.  for  several  yean  he 
was  Lord's  day  evening  leoturei  at  Salters' 
Hall,  and  in  1733  he  was  elected  preacher 
of  the  Merchants'  Lecture  at  the  same  place. 
About  the  same  time  the  honorary  d^ee  of 
D.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  univer- 
sities o(  Edinbuif^  and  Aberdeen.  He  £»• 
quently  presided  over  public  ordinations,  and 
was  respected  by  his  own  sect  and  others 
who  admired  his  tolenmt  views.  He  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  Arian  controversy,  siding 
with  tboM  who  refused  to  sign  the  articlea 

Evans  married  a  lady  of  coosidfiS!abIe  \ 
wealth  a  daught^  of  John  Quick,  an  ejected  [ 
minister,  and  with  her  fortune  and  his  own  j 
savings  he  was  induced  to  speculate  in  the  I 
South  Sea  Company.   The  whole  was  lost, 
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and  his  later  years  were  troubled  by  finan- 
cial ditSculties,  which  hastened  his  end.  It 
was  ^nerally  believed  that  his  daughtei  was 
an  heiress,  so  well  didhekeepnpa^eanuM»s» 
and'tfaough  certain  members  of  his  ooi^iwa' 
tion  helped  him  with  money,  the  cause  of  his 
poverty  remained  secret  till  after  his  death. 
He  died  16  May  1780  from  dropsy  and  a  com- 
plication of  other  disorders,  and  was  buried  in 
Dr.  Williams's  vault  in  Bunhill  Fields.  He 
is  described  as  being  of  '  uncommonly  tall 
stature,  yet  not  a  lusty  man.' 

Fvims  pLiljtl-'Ii'.'nl  3'.-vitji1  i.  rumii.'^  ^]^•^^^■■-^■■ll 
bv  him  on  vurioiif  {iCfH::i'>iid,  Some  (Wi-nty 
oi"  tbi^Be  were  iB^u^d  riL'p&ratfly,  hut  lie  ii; 
ImmI  knnwii  liy  il  series  riitilltil  '  I'rUftti'al 
Di'i'  ■iir^—.oinircriiiii^'  tIieChrintijifi  Ttniper; 
b«mg  '^a  germuna  upon  the  principal  lietidsof 
F»acticBiadw^^atfa,«a,l737).  TMsworb, 
ft  sixth  edi^Sfttf  w^j&Vas  mLblisbsd 
ae  181^^  wasdeoU^liyl^r.WatU  {preface  tq 
sermoQt)  to  be  'tlie  ioost  complete  Borcunarj 
of  tlLose  cluti^fl  raakc  up  rlirisCiaD  \]& 

piiliIiiJif!cI  cluriiiff  Ditr  nge.'  Phlllji  Boddridg^ 
[q.vjjwho  (I'brkdged  it  in  bis  'Rifn:  Find  Pro- 
greuft,'  there  deBC'ribea  it  as  among  the  bea^ 
pruf^tir^T  1  l^'jitifit"^  liH'iiir  liing^iinge.  Ilia  '  Sigr^ 
m'jii,*  un  v:.in.>*is  SulijiTt-,  rMWrfSsi-d  to  Voting 

PrOJlIi'"  WIl-:  Ikt-u  IL-i-i-llsi]  ill  1802,  With  IL  fUe- 

mi.'ir  '.'f  til'.-  iuitlior  by  hr.  J.  ErHkiut,'.  In  addi- 
tinii  t'l  Ijifl  Mi.-i'mon.'i  In-  ]>iil>li4!ieJ  hi^  side  of  a 
CC'i'K'sponilenci?  witb  Cuniiiiirit,  '  L'tjnt^eriilni^ 
tLt;  regiird  wliichaugbt  to  be  Imil  to  Script ury 
cbuBtqiu'iicea'  (Lend.  1719  and  T72y);  and  il- 
lustrated witbnotf?8  tba  Epistle  to  tbe  Romans 
fo^the  New  Testammt  Commentary  left  ntt> 
finished  by  Henn'.  He  also  wrote  a  numb^' 
of  iutroductions^r works h^ bis feUow-mui'L'- 
sU:TS,  and  edited  '  Bome  Accoi^t  of  t&eLU'e 
an-i  Writiiigpof  J.  Uwen'  (17(1^}.  Hc!  Lad 
formed  the  pUji  cf  writiiii:  h  li  iiiprclifjii^iva 
history  of  noncDnformity  from  thi^  liffaijaa- 
tion  to  the  civil  wfltjandcollePted  the  neCesH' 
sary  niAteriala  at  grral  i^x;'l>ii!:i'.  Hi'  tnad,  as 
he  btilieved,  almost  everv  b(>-'k  in  miy  wjiy 
be4iniif:  on  Mio  aiibiect,  ami  coimiii  ticod  to 
wiif"  init  Ills  worlij  out  ii'"'  littd  iiiji  fiui.'ilied 
qiLit<-  It  :^L\tli  ]n\rt  oi  th*:  foWi^  wilumfs 

wbicli  it  v  u^  in  occupy,  wLir  ii  lii;  imi-  --.ktd 
with  bis  last  illness,  and  the  iiragmrat  was 
never  pnUished.  Evans  possessed  a  veaef 
fine  librarr^  amounting  to  ten  tiiooaand  to^ 
haoMf  voich  was  sold  fay  auction  on  his 
dMtk  to  make  a  pKorisipn  6xt  his  penniless 
widow  and  daughter,  Ilie  catalogue  is  sttU 
preserved  in  Dr.  Williams's  Ubrary,  Gro&oa 
Stxeet,  where  there  is  also  a  portrfut  of  him| 
which  has  been  engraved. 

[Harris's  Fioisbing  the  Christiaa  Course,  a 
fanend  sarmon  preached  .on  the  dsatb  of  John 
Eraps,  1730:  £nkioe's3rief  Acooont  of  Joba 
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Etbds,  S.D.,  Edinbargb,  1602;  Wilson's  Hist, 
of  SiasenuDK  Chon^w,  ii.  212-21 ;  Williams's 
Eminent  We^imeD,  p.  ISl ;  Neal'iBiBt.  of  tho 
Faritau  (td.  1822),  t  zzxi ;  Hobk'a  Biog.  Hut. 
of&«luid,iii.  IM.]  A.  A'. 

EVANS.  JOHN  (imf-irU?),  actor, 
confined  his  perform anoea  to  Inland.  He 
seems  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Smock  Alley  Theatre  with  Thomas 
Elrington  [q.  v.]  and  Griffith.  The  only 
characters  sssooiated  with  his  name  are  Al> 
oibiades  in  'Timon  of  Athens,'  Shadwell's 
alteration  £rom  Shakespeare;  and  Lieutenant 
Story  in  'The  Oommittee,  or  the  Faithful 
Irishman,' of  Sir  Robert  Howard.  These  were 
played  about  1716.  Evans  bad  a  good  voice 
ana  just  delivery,  and  was  an  actor  in  m- 

Suest.  He  was,  however,  corpulent  and  in- 
ol^it.  Playing  at  Cork  *  in  the  last  year 
of  the  reisn  of  Queen  Anne/  he  vru  iuTitad 
by  some  (mcere  then  on  duty  to  a  tavern, 
where  he  proposud  the  health  of  the  queen. 
This  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  an  officer 
oY  JaooUte  views.  In  a  duel  which  followed 
Bvans  disarmed  his  adversary.  Upon  his 
return  to  Dublin  Evans  found  that  the  quar- 
rel had  been  misrepresented,  and  that  he  was 
held  to  have  insulted  the  army.  Permission 
to  continue  the  play  'Tba  Rival  Queens'  was 
refused  until  Evans  had  apologised.  Tliishe 
was  very  reluctantly  compelled  to  do.  One 
of  the  malcontents  biddinghim  kneel,  Evans 
retorted, '  No,  you  rasoaLTll  kneel  to  none 
trntGodandmyqueeu.'  Ilie  aSurwaa  after- 
wards ananged.  Hitchcock  amply  apealn 
of  him  as  *  a  Ur.  Erana.'  Aoconlinff  to 
Chetwood.  three  years  later  than  the  above 
incident,  Evans  went  to  the  theatre  in  Lin- 
ooln's  Inn  Fields,  and  on  the  journey  back  to 
Ireland  was  taken  ill  of  a  fever  at  Whit- 
church, Shropshire,  whence  he  was  carried 
for  better  advice  to  Chester  and  there  died, 
in  the  fort^f-first  year  of  his  life,  and  was  pri- 
vately buried  in  the  cathedral  without  monu- 
ment or  inscription.  These  dates,  no  un- 
usual thing  with  Chetwood,  are  irreconcil- 
able with  what  ia  ebewhere  aud  ooncaning 
£vans. 

[O^iMt'B  Account  <ii  the  Knglisb  Sta^ ;  Ghet- 
vood's  QensMl  Hist,  of  the  Stage ;  fiitehooek's 
Irish  Stage.]  J.  K. 

EVANS,  JOHN  {d.  177»),  carate  of 
Portsmouth,  was  bom  at  Meini  Gwynim, 
Llanarth,  Cardiganshire  and  was  educated 
at  Oxford.  His  first  curacy  was  that  of 
Llanarth,  whence  he  removed  to  Portsmouth. 
The  author  of  the  *  Welsh  Bibliography '  sup- 
posed him  to  have  been  the  loan  Evans  who 
.  tnuutlated  Dr.  Jnbes  Earle's  *  Meditations  on 
Uie  Sacraments/ 1786;  his  '  Harmony  oi  the 


I  Four  Gospels'  was  pnblished  in  1765.  This 
I  was  the  first  work  published  in  Welsh  to  ex- 
pound any  portion  of  the  Bible,  being  fifteen 
years  earlier  than  that  of  Peter  Williams. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  seen  through  the 
press  the  Welsh  bible  of  1769  (twenty  rtiou- 
sand  copies) ;  he  tratislated  Bishop  G^trell's 
'Christian  butitutes/ 1778.  A  second  edition 
of  the  '  Harmony '  was  published  in  1801. 

[Gwynionydd's  Envogion  Ceredigion;  Row- 
lauds's  WelsD  Bibli^raphy;  Dr.  Beea's  Hist,  of 
NoQconfarmity  io  Walas.]  B.  J.  J. 

EVANS,  JOHN  (1767-1897),  baptist 
minister,  was bomatUak in  Monmouthshire, 
3  Oct.  1707.  He  traced  his  descent,  through 
an  almost  unbroken  line  of  baptist  preadiers, 
from  Thomas  Evans,  who  held  the  living  of 
Maesmynis  in  Bredmoekshire  for  a  short  tnne 
during  the  Commonwealth  (JoHBs,  Awdb- 
noekgnire,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  384).  After  some 
schooling  at  Bristol  he  became  a  student 
in  November  1788  in  the  baptist  academy 
in  that  town,  over  which  his  relative.  Dr. 
Caleb  Evans,  then  presided  as  theohMpoal 
tutor.  During  part  of  his  stay  Robert  H^ 
[q.  T.]  was  his  elaasieal  tutor.  In  1787  he 
was  matriculated  at  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, whence  he  proceeded  in  1790  to  tiie 
univarsitraf  Edinlmigfa.  Having  taken  the 
d^pree  of  M.A.  he  tBtamed  in  June  1791  to 
E^land,  aad  in  tiie  aame  year  accepted  am 
inntstkm  from  the  morning  congr^titm  of 
general  baptists  in  Worship  Street,  London, 
where,  after  officiating  a  fisw  months,  he  was 
chown  pastor  and  ordained  81  May  1793. 
*TUs,  hia  first,  proved  his  only  pastoral  eiH 
ga^pement,'  writes  his  bi(^r^tor, '  and  aftw 
thirtjr-five  years  of  uninterrupted  harmony, 
terminated  but  with  his  existence.'  Imme- 
I  diateW  on  his  assuming  this  office  Evans  pub- 
'  lished  *  An  Address  humbly  designed  to  pro- 
i  mote  the  Revival  of  Religion,  more  espect- 
'  ally  among  the  General  Baptists,*  Izmo, 
Ixmdon,  1^.  Two  years  later  be  opened 
a  school,  first  at  H<nton  Square  and  subee- 

Suentiy  at  7  PoUin'a  Row,  uUngton,  whidi 
e  taught  with  aueeeas  for  ahoat  uiirty  years. 
In  1816  he  was  attacked  with  a  comi^ilt 
diat  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs 
during  the  remainder  of  bis  life.  In  1819  he 
reo^ved  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Brown 
ITnivers^  in  Rhode  Island,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  issued  his  '  Memoirs  of  the  Lifia  and 
Writings  of  the  Rev.  William  Richards, 
LL.D.,  of  Lynn  .  .  .  with  some  account  of 
the  Rer.  Roger  Williams,  founder  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,'  13mo,  London,  1819. 
I  In  1826  he  resigned  his  sdiool,  having  6  Dec. 
I  I'SSl  lost  his  third  son,  Caleb,  who  had  been 
his  intended  successor  {Gent.  Mag.  toI.  xei. 
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ft.  i\.  p.  &73).  Although  <^Uiged  to  be  car- 
ried from  his  cmieh  to  the  pulpit,  ha  con- 
ttBiied  to  preatih  until  a  fsw  weoka  before 
his  death  at  lalington,  36  Jan.  1827.  In 
Aoffust  1706  he  manned  Maty,  daughter 
of  Jofaa  Widie,  for  nearlrhalf  a  oeotorrge- 
Benlbttptiit  niniatw  at  MiidBtaaa.  thrn 
aou  snrtived  him.  He  is  rmteaented  as 
beug  an  amisUe,  lihenl-minded  man,  of. 
mat  Beneral  mfbrmation.  In.  1808  he  waa 
cueetea  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquan- 
ries,  but  withdrew  in  1636.  A  portrait  of 
Bvans,  by  Woodman,  adcompanies  ma '  Tiactt, 
SeTBona,  and  Funcrad  Orationa^  pabUahed 
between  1796  and  1836,  aad  «ix  saw  Oia- 
coKTses,'  9to,  London,  183& 

Etku's  writings,  some  forty  in  nnmber, 
comprise  sermcns,  tracta,  prefaces,  biographi- 
cal and  topogr^bical  notloes,  uid  sobool- 
books.  The  '  ^tefa  of  the  Benominationa  1 
of  the  Chriafeiaa  World '  first  appealed  in  the 
beginning  of  ITOS  Im  the  Arm  of  a  diiUing 
pannhtfA,  12mo,  Iiondim.  Its  rapid  sale 
eallea  for  a  second  edition  in  July  of  the , 
stone  ywr,  and  during  a  fieriod  of  about 
thirty  years  fonrteensncoessiTe  editaoas  were 
circulated;  a  flfteevth  edition  had  been  com- 

eeted  by  the  asthor  inuaedktely  before  his  ; 
9t  illness.  The  book  was  traoalated  into  , 
Welsh,  16mo,  Mertbyr  Tydfil,  1608,  and  into  I 
Tarioos  European  languues,  while  several 
editions  were  issued  in  America,  the  first 
haTiQgappeazedatBoeton,13mo,1807.  Inhis 
dedication  of  the  fourteenth  edition  to  Lord 
Brskine,  Evans  stated  that  although  a  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  had  then  been  sold,  he 
had  parted  with  the  ooOTririit  fiv  lot,  but  he 
oonsmed  himsetf  by  zomeang  that  diapMii* 
laiity  <tf  the  book  was  due  ta  its  atriot  im- 
partiality.  A  sequel  to  tke 'Sketeh' was 
'A  Presemtive  sgainst  tiie  bdddi^  and 
UneharitaUeness  of  Uie  Eighteenth  Century ; 
or,  Testimonies  in  behalf  of  Christian  Can- 
dcnrand  Unanimity , by  Divines  of  the  Cbur^ 
oi  England,  of  the  Kiric  of  Scotland,  and 
among  the  Prote«tant  Dissetiters'  (an  essay 
on  the  ri|^t  of  private  judgment  prized), 
1700;  8rd  edit.,  'The  Qoldett  Oanteaary,^ 
13mo,  London,  1806.  Other  works  are: 
1.  'An  Attempt  to  account  for  the  Infidelity 
of  the  late  Mr.  CHbbon,  founded  on  his  own 
Memcnra.  .  .  .  Including  an  Account  of  the 
Oonversion  and  Death  ^  the  Right  Hon. 
Qeone,LordLyttelton,'6TO,Londonri797], 
S.  'AaEssi^on  the  Kducatirat  of  Youth,' 
19m&  London^  1708 ;  3nd  edit.,  ISmo,  I<oa- 
doB  [1799].  8.  'The  Juvenile  Tourirt:  or, 
Excursions  through  vsrious  parte  ttf  Great 
Britain,  illuatmtea  with  Mape,  ...  In  a 
swies  of  Lett«a,'  ftc  13mo,  London,  1804. 
4  'Piotan  of  WoMbing^'  ISme^  180&i  Snd 


edit.,3v(^.,13mo, Worthing,  1814.  6.  'Gene- 
mi  Redemption  the  onlyproperBasisof  Gene- 
ral BenercMence;  a  Letter  to  Robert  Hawker, 
D.D.,'  8vo,  London,  1809  ;  2nd  edit.,  *  with 
tuiimadversions  on  the  "Eclectic  Review,'" 
8vo,Lond(mri800].  6. 'Com^teRi^oas 
Liberty  Vincucated;'  on  the  petition  for  the 
abolition  of  all  MUal  statutes  (tf  the  dissent- 
ing ministers  ot  London  and  Weetmiaster, 
Fek  2, 181S,8yo, London.  1618:  3nd  edit,  in 
the  same  year.  7. 'An  Excursion  to  Wind- 
sor;' to  which  is  added,  'A  Journal  of  a  Trip 
to  Paris,  by  his  son,  John  Evans, Jun.,  MA..J,' 
12ino,  London,  1817.  8.  <  The  Christianity 
of  the  New  Testament  Impregnable  and  Im- 
perishable ;  an  Address  occHsioned  by  the  trial 
of  R.  Carlile,'  8vo,  London,  1819.  0.  '  Re- 
creation for  the  Young  and  Old.  An  Excur^ 
non  to  Brighton,  ...  a  Viut  to  Tnnbrid^ 
Wells,  and  a  ^p  to  Southend.  In  a  senes 
of  Letters,'  Soo.,  lihno,  Chiswiok,  183L 
10.  'Bidunond  and  its  Vicinity}  with  a 
Glanee  at  Twickenham,  Strawbei^  Hill,  and 
Hai^iton  Court,'  13mct,  Richmoiid,  1824; 
2nd  edit.  13mo,  Richm<nidf  1826.  Jdm 
Evans,  the  son,  gzadoated  M.A  at  E^- 
bu^h,  and  wrote  oesides  the  '  Journal  *  (see 
No,  7  above)  papers  in  the  'I^osophioal 
Magazine '  on  guiding  balloons  throi^h  the. 
atmosphere  (uvi.  321-7),  on  aerial  navi- 
gation (xlviL  4S9-^l)f  and  on  a  method  of 
naming  roots  of  cnbea  under  ten  flsnxas  OL 
443-4). 

[AoBoal  Biography  and  Obitoaiy,  xii.  ; 
0«Dt.  Mag.  Tol.  xcvii.  pt.  i.  pp.  889-71 ;  Wil- 
llain8*s  Blographieal  Diet,  of  Eminent  WeUhmen,' 
1802.  pp.  163-8  ;  Lewis's  Hist,  of  tbe  PariBh  of 
8k.  Hary,  Xdingtoa,  pp.  168,  849;  AlUbone'i 
Diet.,  i.  M6;  Bmgr.  iHot.  of  Liriag  Authors, 
UlS.]  0,  G. 

EVANS,  JOHN  (1774-1838),  printer,  a 
native  of  Biistol,  was  baptised  at  St.  Philq^'s 
Ohuroh,  Brictol,  16  Jan.  1774  At  varioua 
ponods  of  his  liie  he  was  omoeiQed  in 
printing  and  editing  more  than  one  news* 

Si-pet  in  that  city,  among  others  the '  Bristol 
bserver,'  a  weeldy  journal,  which,  started 
in  Jatiuazy  1810,  collapsed  1  Oct.  183S,  after 
823  numbers  had  been  published.  Early  in 
1838  he  left  Bristol  for  the  purpose  of  enter- 
ing into  some  engagement  with  a  printer 
waned  Maurice,  of  Fenehnreh  Street,  London, 
who  was  also  principal  proprietor  of  the 
newly  erected  Brunswick  Theatm  in  Well 
Street,  WellclaeeSquafe.  Evans  wsskilledby 
the  sudden  fIsUiiw  of  the  theatre  on  t^e  morn- 
ing of  38  Feb.  1838,  when  in  his  fifty-fifth 
year.  He  had  become  a  widoweronly  a  few 
weeks  before,  and  left  two  daughters  and  a 
San.  HewasavthMtrf:  1. 'Practical Obeec^ 
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YKtiam  on  the  doe  perfonnaiica  of  FbUniocfy. 
With  a  short  poateeript  on  the  Present  State 
of  Yocal  Music  in  otoer  Depaetmente/  8to, 
Briat(d,  1833.  2.  <  A  CSironolt^cal  Outline 
of  dift  History  of  Bnttol,  and  t£e  Stranger's 
Qnide  throu^  its  Streets  and  Neighhour* 
bood,'  8vo,  London,  1824,  a  atorehonse  of 
entartuning  facts.  At  p.  337  of  this  miscel- 
lany will  Im  found  a  hst  of  E^-ana's  contri- 
birtiona  to  the  'Bristol  Observer.'  Some 
aneedotea  by  Evans  of  William  Oombe  ap- 
pear in  the  '  Gentleman's  Maganne,*  1828, 
u.185. 

pUizFurley's  Bristol  Jonroal,  8  Haroh  1828; 
Oant  Vag.  vol.  xcviii.  pt.  i.  pp.  264,  87S-8; 
Chronological  Oatluia  of  the  Hiat.  of  Bristol, 
pp.  828-8.]  a.  e. 

JOHN  (d.  1832),imaoellaneons 
writer^  a  native  of  Bristol,  k^t  a  school  in 
that  oity  for  sereral  yeank  mat  at  Lowm 
Park  Bow,  and  afterwards  (by  October  181S) 
at  Eingsdown.  During  part  of  the  time  he 
officiated  asa  preehyterian  mintster  at  Marah- 
fleld  in  Qloucesterahire.  He  eTentnally  re- 
moved to  London,  where  he  had  a  school 
in  Euaton  Square.  There  he  died  in  1882 
(^Qtmt.  Mao.  vol.  cii.  pt.  u  pp.  S73-8,  661 ; 

C faces  to  his  works).  BeeiaM  some  school- 
Evans  wrote :  1.  '  An  Oration  on  the 
Doctrine  of  niilosophtcal  Necessity  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  its  I^ndencv,*  8to, 
1809.   2.  'ThePonderer.a  series  of  Essays; 


another  edit.,  'Essays,'  ISmo,  London,  1819. 
3. 'TlwFiotim  of  Bristol; ...  indnduurBio- 
anphioal  Notieea  of  Eminent  Natives,'  13nu^ 
Bristol,  1814;  2nd  edit.  12mo,  Bristol,  1818. 
An  almdgment,  entitled  '  The  New  Quide, 
or  Picture  of  Bristol,  with  Htstoiicaland  Bio- 
graphical Notices/  was  puhlishedas  a  '  third 
edi£on,'8To,  Bristol  (1826P).  Thehistorical 
account  of  the  obnrch  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffit 
appeared  in  a  separate  form,  12mo,  "Bnetol, 
1816.  Evans  also  edited,  with  a  memoir, 
the  'Remains'  of  William  Reed  Thorn- 
bury,  8vo,  London,  1816,  and  compiled  the 
second  volume  of  'The  History  of  Bristol,' 
4to,  Bristol,  1816,  the  first  volume  of  whidi 
was  written  by  John  Oorry  [q.  v.] 

Evana  is  to  be  distinguished  nom  Jomr 
EvAira  (JL  181S),  pnbaUy  Bon  of  Benjanun 
Evans  m  Lydnevj  U-loncestMshin,  a  dorgy^ 
man  of  the  estaUishment,  iriio  matrlenlafeed 
4  Apiill789.aged  21,  at  JeeuaColIege,  Oxford, 
ancT  proceeded  BA.  1792  (Fostbb,  Alumni 
0.ron.  ii.  28).  He  was  author  of;  1.  'ATour 
through  part  of  NrnthWales  in  the  yearl79d, 
and  at  other  tioHS )  principally  undertaken 


with  a  view  to  Botaaacal  Beseaveiies  in  that 
alpine  eonnfiry;  intennersed  with  Observe 
taons  on  its  nienery,  AgrienltDn,  Haiuifik»- 
tures,  fto.,*  8vo,  Loodon,  1600;  2na  edit.  8to» 
London,  1802  ;  8rd  edit.  8vo,  London,  1801 

2.  'Letters  written  during  a  Tour  through 
South  Wales  in  the  year  1808  and  at  other 
times  .  .  .  contaimng  Views  of  the  His- 
tory, Antiquities,  and  Oustoms  of  that  park 
oi  the  Principality/  Ac,  8vo,  London,  1604. 

3.  'Monmouthshire' in voL  xi.  ofBrayleyand 
Britton's  'Beauties  of  Btudand  and  Wales/ 
8vo,  London,  1810.  4.  '  North  Wales,'  8ro, 
London,  1812,  beiag  ToL  xviL  of  the  same 
series.  At  Uie  time  of  his  last  publicetiott 
(April  1612)  Evana  was  residing  at  Delaaey 
nftce,  Camden  Town,  London.  He  had  in- 
tended to  write  the  accoaatotf  South  Wales 
for  the '  Bssnties,'  but  died  shoetly  after  the 
oompletioB  of  thfrflntpart  of  his  nadflTtisking' 
(Rbbs,  preboe  to  *Sonth  WntsiL*  Amdim 
ofEnghKHd  emA  IToite,  xviiL) 

[Authorities  as  abors^]  0.  fl*., 

EVANS.  JOHN,  m  "Utmrmtsagxm 
(1779-1847),  Welsh  msthodkt,  waa  bom  at 
Cwmgwra,  Pencadsr,  is  Ositaarthenshiie, 
in  October  1779.  Hie  paruitB  oave  him  a 
relvions  education,  and  he  coiud  read  his 
bibfe  when  he  was  four.  He  was  aetd  to 
the  best  schools  within  isaeh,  and  under  one 
Jones  of  Biaesnoni  he  is  simposed  to  have 
learned  Latin,  Qsesk.  and  Hebrew.  Aa  a' 
boy  he  often  preached  without  hearers. 
His  p&rents  were  membos,  and  his  father  a 
deacon,  of  die  iBdependenk  dmnA  at  Pen* 
cader.  At  the  we  <tffimrtaen  hems  taken 
to  hear  Jones  oTUa^pn,  one  <»f  the  great 
metbodiak  pnaehfln  oiMe  day.  At  sixteen, 
when  hu  nther  had  fuled  to  make  an  iib- 
depandent  of  him,  he  joined  the  Oalvinlstio 
methodists.  At  nineteen  he  went  to  thst 
Presbyterisn  College,  Oarmarthen,  but  soon 
left,  uthough  bis  tutw  thooj^ht  highly  of 
him.  At  twenty-nine  he  received  deacon's 
ordeis,  after  examination,  at  the  hands  of 
Watsim,  bishop  of  Llandaff.  He  hrtd  several 
curacies  in  succession,  but  for  short  periods, 
and  wherever  he  went  heMled  thochurehes. 
Great  opposition  waa  raised  by  some  against 
his  '  methodistic  ways.'  His  last  coracy  was 
at  LlanddowTor.  He  oonild  not  confine  him- 
self to  his  own  cbnrch,  uid  eften  maohed 
off  tombstMws  to  crowded  assembliesL  He 
soon  found,  however,  that  theepiseopalalAireh 
was  no  proper  place  for  him,  and  heietomed 
to  his  old  mends  the  Calvinistic  methodists, 
though  he  preached  also  among  the  baptiste 
or  congr^tionalists,  and  he  wase^erywheie 
welcome  and  everywhere  followed  by  att 
admiring  mohiluda.  Evans  had  an  imposing 
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prwenoe,  an  intelligent  countenance,  and 
courteou*  mannen.  He  had  a  musical  voice, 
and  gave  the  imi»«68ion  of  aincere  religious 
feali^.  Dr.  Lewis  EdTrai^  (^Traet^jdau 
Ham/ddol,  p.  325)  says  his  OBedisttnguishiDg 
mark  was  eracefulnees. 

As  he  advanced  in  yean  he  beeaifte  much 
tnnihled  with  melancholia,  and  sometimea  he 
had  to  be  fetched  &om  his  bed  to  his  inl|^t 
duties.  Hedi6doB4N(nr.l847.  Dr.£dwardB 
deacribea  him  aa  one  of  the  ^eatesfc  <rf  Welah 
preachers. 

[7.  T.  Jones's  Geiiisdar  Byvgrsffyddol,  i. 
?22^ ;  Dr.  L.  Edwards's  Traethodau  tlenjddol, 
pp.  810-26  [Memoir  b*  the  Ber.T.  J.  Williamii, 
M^^al]  B.J.J. 

EVANS,  JOHN  (1814r-1876),  better 
known  as  I.  D.  !FmuD,  Welsh  poet  and  Oal- 
vinlstlc  methodist  minister,  was  bom  at  IV 
Mawr,  Llansantffi^d  yn  Nghonwy^  North 
^ales,  23  July  1814  Attheageofeixteenhe 
published  a'  Histoi^  of  the  Jews'in  Welah,at 
twenty-one  his  '  Pifyrwck  Bechgyn  Glanan 
Oonwy/  a  Tolnme  of  poetry,  uuc^  of  his 
later  work  was  of  a  fugitive  character,  con- 
tributions of  prose  and  verse  to  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  dOT.  He  was  known  for 
many  years  as  a  regular  contributor  of  a  racy 
letter,  to  the '  Baaer/  under  the  name  of  Adi^a 
JonsB.  Awriterinthe'Owyddoniadur'Cthe 
WeUh  pyclopsBdia)  aam  that  many  of  thelet* 
texa  xemind  one  of  Admsm's '  Essays '  in  their 
liTelineas,  wit,  and  inzenious  reasonings.  He 
stiikes  his  opponent  tul  he  groans,  and  at  the 
same  time  tickles  him  till  he  laughs,  and  the 
reader  is  amused  and  instructed.  He  trans- 
lated Young's  'NightThougbts'and  Milton's 
'Paradise  Lost'  (xxxvi.  418,  no  date).  It  is 
on  this  last  his  reputation  will  chi^y  rest, 
and  it  has  received  high  praise  in  Dr.  Lewis 
Edwards's 'TraethodaulJenyddoL'  Dr.W.  O. 
J*ughp  had  already  translated  the  '  Paradise 
Lost'  into  Welsh,  but  the  doctor's  Welsh 
was  ao  arti&cial  that  it  was  never  much  read. 
Evans  died  4  March  1876,  and  his .  remains 
were  interred  in  the  hurying-ground  of  his 
native  puish,  10  March.  . 

iA  Critical  Esssj  on  the  Idfa  and  Work  of 
).  Ffiaid  m  the  Geninen  px  Matdi  1888.1 

R  J.  J. 

EVANS^  LEWIS  (JL  1674),  oontrovep- 
sialist^  ft  native  of  Monmoatfaihire,  was  edu- 
oated  at  Oxford,  apparently  at  Christ  Chureh, 
where  he  proceeded  B.A.  1654,  M.A.  1567, 
and  BJ).  1662  {Oxf.  Univ.  Jteff.  Oxf.  Hist. 
Soc  L  323, 318).  He  afterwards  removed  to 
London,  where  his  zeal  in  the  Roman  catholic 
Mnse  brought  him  into  tronble  with  Bishop 
Grindal,  and  he  was  forced  to  fly  the  country. 
He  settled  at  Antworp,  and  occupied  himself 


I  in  translating  the  /Tabulie  vigentdtun  .  .  . 
hssroseon '  of  Willem  van  der  Lindt,  lushop  of 
Koermond,  into  English.  This  he  published  at 
Antwerp  m  1666,  with  the  title '  Thb  Beiny- 
ing  trf  the  Beasdiness  of  tiia  ^KtioB,' ISmo, 
and  a  defiant  addvess  to  QnndaL  Venturing 
back  toLondonhewssthiowninto  prison,  1»it 
being  afterwards  reconciled  to  the  church  of 
Ei^land  by  some  of  his  firiends,  *  did,  to  shew 
his  zed  for  the  love  he  had  to  it,write  and  pub- 
lish a  book  as  full  of  ill  langnage  against  the 
Roman  catholics  as  the  other  was  full  of  good 
for  them,'  entitled  '  The  Castle  of  Ohrisuan- 
itie,  detecting  the  long  erring  estate,  aswell 
of  the  Komame  Ohnrch,  as  of  the  Byshop  of 
Rome :  tether  with  the  Defence  of  the  Ca- 
tholt^ne  Faith,'  6to,  London,  1566.  In  de- 
dloatmg  his  treatise  to  the  queen  he  writes : 
'  I  my  B^e  haue  once  dnuuce  Cb^oje  your 
Maiesties  great  elemencie  I  conKtsse)  of  the 
puddell  of  ignoraney,  oi  the  mudde  of  ido- 
labrie,  of  tM  ponde  of  superstition,  of  the 
lake  (» idf  will,  bUndeOesse,  disobedUenoe,  ft 
obetinaeie.'  It  is  not  snivrising  that  the 
book  gave  great  offence  to  the  Roman  catho- 
UoB,  who  reported  that  Evans,  to  use  his  own 
words,  '  had  reuolted  from  the  GK>speU,  k 
was  agayne  gtmne  bfffonde  the  seas.'  These 
reports  bein^  constantly  told  to  Evans  while 
he  was  staying  at  Oxford, '  not  by  any  mean 
mft,  but  by  the  leameet,'  he  found  on  reach- 
ing Londcm  *  howe  yt  was  in  the  mouthes 
of  nlanye,thatheTTasdeade.'  He  thereupon 
published  a  still  more  virulent  attack  on  the 
drarchof  Rome,whichbflentitled  'The  Hate- 
full  H^rpociisie  and  Rebellion  of  the  Romishe 
Prelaeie,'  1 2mo,  London,  1670.  Evans  wrote 
also :  1.  '  A  short  TreatisQ  of  the  Bfistoy  <^ 
the  Eucharist,'  8vo,  London,  1669.  S.  'A 
brief  Answer  to  a  short  trifling  Treatise  Of 
late  set  forth  in  the  Britaine  Xongne,  written 

S'  one  OUnaock  at  Rome,  and  printed  at 
illain,  and  lately  spread  secretly  abroad  in 
Wales,^12mo,  London,  1671  (TussvEf 
iW^.  1748,  p.  270).  He  likewise  xeTi8ed«Dd 
made  oonsiaerable  additions  to  ft  new  edition 
of  John  Withals's  dictionary,  entitled  'A 
8horte  Diotionarie  m<»t  profitable  fer  yong 
Be^nners,  the  seconde  tyme  corrected,  and 
augmented  with  diuerse  Fhrasys,  &  o^er 
thmges  neceasarie  therevnto  added.  By 
Lewys  Euans,'  4to,  London,  1574.  In  in- 
sraibing  his  work'  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
Evans  nints  stpoverty  and  want  of  suitable 
employment.  The'Dictionaiu'wenttfaioagfa 
several  editions,  that  issued  in  1586  being 
augmented  *«ith  more  than  six  hni^ired 
rythmtcall  Tsrses'  by  Abraham  Fleming 

■[q-  ^0 

[Wood's  Athenie  Oxon.  (BlissV  i.  411-12.1 

Or.  Qt. 
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EVAKE^  LEWIS  (1766-1827),  msthe- 
maticiaa,  son  of  the  Eer,  Thomas  Erans 
of  Bassaleg,  Momnouthshire,  waa  born  in 
17fi6  (F06TEB,  Abtmni  Oxtm.  1715-1886,  p. 
435).  He  was  matriculated  at  Merton  Col- 
ic^ Oxford,  16  Dec  1774,  but  left  the  uni- 
versity without  a  degree.  In  1777  he  wae 
ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Co- 
ventiy,  his  first  curacy  being  that  of  Aeh- 
bury,  Berkshire,  where  he  served  untU.  0  July 
1778.  He  then  oonuaenced  residence  as  cu- 
rate of  Compton,  Berkshire,  and  continued 
there  until  1768,  in  which  year  he  received 
institutirai  to  the  vican^  <a  Frox&eld,  Wiltr 
•hire.  He  held  the  Utuw  until  his  death. 
In  1790  he  was  appointea  fint  mathemati- 
cal master  at  the  Itoyal  Hilitaxy  Aoademr. 
Woolwioh,  in  which  poet  he  laMnred  tmtu 
1820.  In  addition  to  a  competent  knowledge 
oi  various  sciences,  he  had  turned  much  of 
hia  attention,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
toaatnmomy.  HeposeeaudMvenlvaluable 
inatruments,  and  for  many  years  employed 
himself  as  a  skilful  and  succeesAil  observer, 
having  his  own  private  observatory  on  WooU 
wich  Gonunon.  To  the 'Philosophical  Moj^ 
line '  he  contributed  the  foUowing  dissert*- 
tations:  'An  improved  Demonstration  of 
Newton's  Binomial  Theorem  on  Fluxional 
Principles*  (vol.  xziv.);  'Observations  of 
a  Polaris  for  determining  the  North  Polar  Di»- 
tanoe  of  that  Star  at  the  beginning  of  1813 ' 
(y<A,  xliii.^;  *  Tables  of  (he  Son's  Altitode 
and  Zenith  Distance,  &u  every  day  in  the 
yearYvoLlvi.);  *  The  Solar  Eclipse,  observed 
OD  7th  Sept  1820'  (voL  IvL)  Evani  was 
elected  FJLS.  29  May  1823,  and  was  also 
fellow  of  the  Astronomical  Society.  He  died 
at  Froxfield  19  Nov.  1827  (^Gent.  Uag.  vol 
xcviL  pt.  ii.  p.  570).  By  his  wife,  Ann  Nor^ 
man,  he  was  &ther  of  Thomas  Simpson 
Evans  [q.  v.],  and  of  Arthur  Benoni  Evans 
[q.  vO 

[InfbrRiatiot)  firotn  John  Erans,  esq.,  F.R.3. ; 
Boyal  Kal«ndaR);  Monthly  NotMcsof  the  Astro- 
nomieal  Society  of  London,  j.  68.]  O. 

EVANS,  PHILIP  (1645-1079),  jesuit,  a 
uative  of  Monmouthshire  studied  m  the  col- 
lege at  St.  Omer,  and  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  7  Sept.  1666.  Having  comnleted  his 
noviceship  at  Watfcen  and  made  his  higher 
studies  and  theology  at  the  English  College, 
Li6ge,  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  sent  to 
the  mission  in  North  Wales  in  1675.  Being 
a  marked  victim  of  the  Oates  plot  persecu- 
tion  he  was  seized  four  years  later  at 
house  of  his  friend  and  patron,  Christopher 
Tnrberville  de  Skene,  esq.,  committed  to 
prison,  tried  at  the  spring"  assizes  1679,  con- 
demned to  death  as  a  traitor  for  his  priest- 


hood, and  oreouted  at  CAudiff  on  22  Julr 
1679.  John  Lloyd,  a  secular  priest,  suffered 
at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same  account. 

'  Short  Memorandums '  iq»n  tiieir  death 
appeared  at  London  in  1679.  There  is  a  por- 
trait of  Evans  engraved  by  Alexander  Voet 
in  Matthias  Tanner's  'Bnvia  Belatio  felicis 
Afonis  quem  pro  Reti^one  Catholica  glorioae 
Bubienmt  aliquot  e  Societate  Jesu  Sacer- 
dotes,'  PraguC;  1683.  Another  portrut  is  in 
the  print  of  l^tus  Oates  in  the  pillory. 

[Fbms  Anglo-Bsvaricns,  pp.  178-81;  Ohal- 
loner's  Hiasionai^  Priests  (1743),  ii.  414 
Etodii'b  Cat.  of  Engraved  Portruts,  No.  15720 
Oranser's  Biog.  HisL  of  S^land,  5Ui  ed.  v.  9 i . 
FoIey^s  Becords,  v.  882-91,  vii.  282  (irith  por- 
trait); Oat.  of  FrintAd  Books  in  Brit  Has.; 
Oltvtt's  Jesuit  CoDections,  p.  86 ;  Dodd's  Ohnrt^ 
Hist.  iii.  820 ;  Eobler's  Martynr  and  Beksnow 
der  GeseUsehaft  Jm  in  Engliutd.}       T.  C. 

EVAUSi  RHYS  or  RICE  (4.  1607), 
fanatic,  usually  known  by  his  adopted  name 
of  Abisb  EJvAirs,  was  bom  in  Merionethshire, 
'  in  the  parish  of  Llanglnin,  a  mile  from  the 
Bearmouth'  {NarraHon  t^  tkt  Lifty  CalUr^f 
and  Vttwns  ^  Arise  Evans,  p.  1).  Disinh&- 
rited  by  hie  father,  Evans  was  bound  appren- 
tice to  a  tailor,  first  at  Chester  and  afterwards 
at  Wr^ham.  In  1629  he  came  to  London 
to  practise  his  trade,  and  heard  a  sermon  at 
Blockirtars  in  March  1633,  which  led  him  to 
discover  his  own  gifts  of  interpretation  and 
pic^hecy.  He  b^an  at  once  to  see  visions 
and  reveal  them ;  warned  the  king  of  the  de- 
etruetion  which  was  coming  on  the  kingdom, 
and  declared  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  that  he 
should  one  day  be  gei^eral  of  all  England^ 
and  execute  justice  upon  the  court  (A.  pp.  1^ 
25,  26).  In  1686  Evans  married,  but  ooi^ 
tinuii^  to  prophe^  was  for  three  years  im- 
prisoned. In  1643  he  disputed  against  the 
anabaptists,  and  three  years  later  attacked 
the  presbyterians.  Throughout,  he  says,  he 
muntained  the  church  of  England  to  be  the 
true  church.  Thomas  Edwards  refers  to  him 
in  his  *  Qangnena,'  and  classes  him  with  the 
independents,  but  the  independents  them- 
selves considered  Evans  as  a  decoy  sent  to 
catch  them,  and  tried  to  keep  him  from  their 
assemblies  (Qat^reena,  ii.  17S;  Ifarrationf 
pp.  53-9).  In  1647  Evans  was  arrested  on 
the  charge  that  he  had  declared  himaelf  to  be 
Christ,  and  was  for  some  time  imprisoned  in 
Newgate  {Narration,  pp.  60-71).  After  the 
execution  of  Charles  I  he  became  notorious  by 
publishing  pamphleta  urging  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  Directly  the  army  expelled 
the  parliament  he  petitioned  Cromwell '  to  set 
up  the  king  upon  his  throntt '  (16  May  1653), 
and  his  bold  utterances  and  confident  antici- 
pations of  a  restoration  fill  the  newft*lettraB 
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208, An  anecdott  of  u  intemew 
twean  Cmmwell  and  Brana  is  giren  in  Uw 
'Faithful  Soont,*  31-8  Sept.  1666.  An 
aeeoimt  oi  him  is  also  given  in  the  'Letten 
of  Bobert  Loreday,'  1662,  p.  173.  Between 
1662  and  fieatoration^Tans  published  the 
following  tracts :  1.  '  A  Vcoce  uom  Heaven 
to  the  Conunonwealth  of  England,'  1663. 
2.  '  An  Echo  to  the  Voice  from  Heaven,  or 
a  Nanation  of  the  Life,  Calling,  and  Visions 
of  Arise  Evans,' 1653.  8. 'The  Bloody  Vision 
of  John  FstIot  interpreted,  twsther  with  a 
Refutation  of  Aspinwell.'  4.  '  Brief  Descnp- 
tion  of  the  Fifth  Monacchy,'  165S.  6.  *  The 
Voice  of  Michael  the  ArctuiDgel  to  his  Bjgb- 
ness  the  Lord  Protector,'  1664.  6.  '  The 
Voice  of  King  Charles  Father,  to  Charles 
theSon,'166&  7. 'Light  fiw  the  Jews,  or 
the  BleaiiB  to  Convert  them,  in  answw  tothe 
"  Hope  of  iBraeL"  by  Usnssseth  Ben  Israel,' 
1666.   a  *  A  Rule  from  Heaven,'  1669. 

The  date  of  the  death  of  Evans  is  anoer- 
tain.  He  survived  the  Restoration,  and  was 
touched  by  Charles  II  for  the  king's  eviL 
Aubrey  says :  *  Arise  Evans  had  a  fongoos 
nose,  and  said  it  was  revealed  to  him  that 
the  king's  band  would  cure  him,  and  at  the  , 
first  comincf  of  King  Charles  II  into  St. 
James's  FarK  he  kissed  the  king's  hand,  and 
rubbed  his  nose  with  it,  which  disturbed  the 
king,  but  cored  him*  (MiteeUamet.  ed.  1867, 
p.  128). 

[A  detailed  acooont  ot  Eraus'sease  is  given  In 
John  Brovnels  Charisma  BasilieoB,  1084,  p.  163. 
WarfauztoD  disenwes  the  prophedss  of  Snos  in 
the  Appeo^  to  book  L  of  Jortin's  remarks  on 
Eccksustioal  Bistory,  ed.  1767,  i.  240.] 

C.  H.  F. 

BVA2TS,  RICHARD  (1784-1871),  poj- 
trait-painter  and  copyist,  was  fiir  some  years 
pupil  and  sasistant  to  ^Thomas  Lawranee, 
for  whom  hepainteddraperyand  badunounds 
and  made  replicss  of  nis  works.  He  also 
made  cojpiesaller  Nash  and  other  artists.  He 
resided  for  many  years  in  Rome,  copying  pio- 
turee  by  the  old  masters  and  painting  por- 
traits. He  also  tried  his  band  at  neaoo- 
punting,  and  oa  quitting  Rome  gave  one  of 
nil  attempts  in  that  line  to  the  servant  who 
swept  out  his  studio.  Vears  afterwards  he 
was  surprised  to  find  this  hanging  in  South 
Ksnsingtwi  Museum  as  a  genuine  antiaae 
fresco  mm  a  tomb  in  the  nei^bourbood.of 
Rome.  In  1814  he  visited  the  Louvre  in 
Paris,  and  was  one  of  the  first  Rnglislimen 
to  copy  the  pictures  then  collectra  there. 
He  exIiibUed  for  the  firnt  time  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1816,  sending  a  portrait  of  Mr.  | 
Sadler,  the  aeronaut,  and  was  a  frequent  ex- 
hibitor up  to  18.>9,  principally  of  portraits. ' 


He  oontinoed  to  paint  up  to  the  eud  of  his  litoi 
and  executed  a  urae  picture  of  *  The  Death 
of  .iKBeaUpius  *  whea  over  86  years  of  tm. 
He  diedat  Southampton,where  he  had  resicwd 
tat  man  than  a  quarter  of  a  eentuy,  in  No- 
vember 1871,  a^  87.  Evans  had  great 
powers  of  memory,  and  had  many  anecootes 
of  Lawrence  and  otW  famous  artists.  His 
extensive  knowledge  of  art  was  of  gr^'  use 
to  the  founders  of  the  Original  School  of 
Design  at  Somerset  House  in  1837.  During 
his  residence  at  Rome  he  made  a  collection  m 
oasts  from  antique  statuary^  some  of  which 
he  presented  to  the  Hartley l^titute,  South- 
ampton. IliecopieeoftheRaphaelarabesqusfl 
which  are  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
are  by  Evans.  In  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery there  are  by  him  portraits  Sir  Thcanas 
Lawrence  (from  a  picture  by  himself),  Lord 
Thurlow  (from  a  picture  by  Lawrence),  and 
Thomas  Taylor,  the  Platonist. 

(Art  Jonmsl,  167S,  p.  75 ;  Bedgrsve's  Diet,  of 
ArtiMs;  etavM^s  INct.  of  Artists,  1760-1880; 
Ostalogiiss  of  Boyal  Academy,  Ac]       L.  0» 

EVANS,  ROBERT  HARDING  (1778- 
1867),bookseller  and  auctioneer,  bominl778, 
was  tiie  son  of  Thomas  Evans  (174^1784) 
fq.  v.]  After  an  edncaldon  at  Westminster 
School  he  was  ^rentioed  to  Thomas  Payneof 
the  Mews  Gate,and  succeeded  to  the  business 
of  James  Edwards  (1767-1816)  [q.v.],boak- 
seUer  in  Pall  Mall,  which  Evans  continued 
until  1812.  In  this  year  he  commeneed  a  long 
and  succeasful  career  as  aucUoneer  with  tl» 
sale  of  the  Duke  of  Boxbora^e'B  lilwary  (Do* 
nur,  Bimofrophieai  Deomeron,  iii.  4SmB^ 
Among  otber  famous  Ulnaries  dispersed  m 
him  were  those  of  Colonel  Stanley  (1818)^ 
Stanesby  Alcbome  (1813),  John  Townelegr 
(1814),  and  James  Edwards  (1816),  the  Duka 
of  Devonshire'sduplicateB(l8l6),theDuke4f 
Grafton's  library  (1816\  the  vulum-printed 
books  of  Field-marshal  Junot  (1816),  and  the 
Borromeo  collection  of  novels  and  romances 
(1617).  He  also  sold  the  White  Knights 
hbrary,  those  of  Bindley,  Dent,  Hibbert^ 
North,  and  some  portions  of  Heber's  (1836). 
Between  1812  and  1847  the  chief  libraries 
sold  in  England  went  through  his  hands. 
His  own  marked  set  of  OKtalognes  is  now  in 
the  British  Mbhwipi.  Possessing  an  sxoel* 
lent  memory  and  rich  store  (rf  information, 
he  was  in  the  halut  of  discoursing  npon  the 
books  pasung  under  his  hammer,  ^s  a* 
pertness  as  an  auctioneer  was  not  assisted  1^ 
ordinary  buwiess  qualities,  and  he  fell  into 
pecuniary  embaiTassment.  When  re-esta* 
I  blished  as  a  bookseller  in  Bond  Street,  in 
partnership  with  his  two  sons,  he  was  again 
^  untortonate.  HewasaCervid  politidanfand 
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took  a  great  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
whig'  party,   A  portEait  engraved  by  Free- 
nun,  after  Befaces,  is  given  by  Dibdin 
iii.  61). 

He  died  in  Edmord  Street,  Hampatead 
Head,  liondon,  on  26  April  1867,  in  hift 
eightieth  year.  His  widow,  Susanna,  died 
in  Stamford  Road,  Fulbam,  on  31  Jan.  1861, 
aged  m. 

Some  works  bear  his  imprint  as  publisher. 
The  following  were  written  or  edited  by 
him:  1. '  Bishop  Burnet's  Historyof  hisown 
Time,'  London,  1809,  4  vole.  8vo.  2.  *Hak- 
luyt's  Collection  of  the  Early  Voyages,  Trm- 
vels,  and  Discoveries  of  the  English  Nation. 
A  new  edition,  with  additions,'  London, 
1800-12,  5  vols.  4to  (part  of  the  fourth  vo- 
liune  and  the  whole  of  the  fifth  are  added  in 
this  edition).  8.  '  Eswys  on  Song^^writing, 
■with  a  Collection  of  such  English  Songs  as 
are  most  eminent  for  Poetical  Merit  By 
John  Aikin.  A  new  edition,  with  additions 
and  corrections,  and  a  Supplement,'  Lon- 
don, 1810,  em,  8vo.  4.  '  Uld  Ballads,  by 
Thomas  Evans.  A  new  edition,  revised  and 
considerably  enlai^d  ftt>m  Public  and  Pri- 
vate Collections,  by  hie  Son,'  London,  1810, 
4  vols.  sm.  8vo.  6.  *  Six  Letters  of  Publtcola 
on  the  Liberty  of  the  Subject  and  the  Pi-ivi- 
leges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  originally 
published  in  the  "  Times,"  now  collected  and 
mustmted,'  London,  1810,  8to  (anonymous). 
6. '  A  Letter  on  the  Expediency  of  s  Reform 
in  t^liament,  addressed  to  Lord  Erskine,* 
London,  1817,  8to  ^this  and  No.  6  are  pam- 
phlets). 7.  '  Euripidia  Opera,  Or.  et  Lat.,' 
Olasgow,  1821,  9  vols.  8to  (Evans  helped 

A.  and  J.  M.  Duncan  in  preparing  this  edi- 
•tlon).  8.  '  Historical  aind  Descriptive  Ac- 
count of  thd  Caricatures  of  James  Qillray,' 
London,  1861,  8vo  (writ^  with  Thomas 
Wright). 

piemoit  in  Gent.  Mag.  June  1857,  3rd  ser. 
ii.  784-5,  reprinted  in  Nichols's  HI ustr.  viii.  S26-7, 
See  also  Dibdin's  Bibl.  Decani.  1817,  vol.  iii.; 
Bibliomaaia.  1812,  voL  ii. ;  and  Library  Com- 
panion, 1624.]  H.  B.  T. 

EVANS.  ROBERT  "WILSON  (1789- 
1866),  archdeacon  of  Westmoreland  and  au- 
thor, second  son  of  John  Evans,  M.D.,  of 
Llwynygroea,near08weatrv,  by  his  wife,  Jane 
Wilson.  He  was  born  at  the  Council  Honse, 
Shrewsbury,  30  Aug.  1789,  and  was  edu- 
cated under  Dr.  Butler  at  Shrewsbury  School, 
whence  he  probeeded  to  TrinityOoUege,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1807.  There  he  became  seventh 
wrangler,  second  chancelloi^s  medallist,  and 

B.  A.  1811,  M. A.  1814,  and  B.D.  1842.  Having 
obtained  a  fellowship  in  1813,  he  was  elected 
classical  tutor  of  his  college  in  the  following 


year,  having  for  colleague  Geoige  Peacock, 
afterwards  deaa  of  Ely.  In  1836  his  former 
masten  Dr.  Butler,  then  bisfa(»  of  Idclifield^ 
made  nitn  his  examining  chaplain,  and  coir 
lated  him  to  t3ie  vicarage  of  Tarrin,  CSiesfaiie. 
Here  he  found  parish  work  in  abundance,  the 
experience  of  which  is  given  in  his '  Bishopric 
ofSouls.'  Inl842heacceptedfromhisooUBge 
the  vicarage  of  Heversham,  a  place  within  a 
morning  drive  of  the  finestof  the  Westmore- 
land scenery.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
build  a  new  vicarage  honse  on  the  shoulders 
of  Heversham  Head,  a  spot  from  which  he 
commanded  a  most  extensive  view.  He  was 
appointed  archdeacon  of  Westmoreland  in 
1660,  and  after  holding  the  archdeaconry  to 
the  great  satisfkction  m  the  dei^  and  luty 
of  the  district,  reugned  it  in  Januair  1665 
on  account  of  his  advancing  years.  He  died 
at  Heversham  Ticarage  lOHaroh  1860.  He 
was  the  author  of:  1.  'A  Oonrset^  Sermons 

? reached  before  the  Umvenitr  ^  Cambridge,' 
830.  S. 'TheRectoiyofValeheadj'iraO; 
ISth  edition  1642.  8.  '  The  Church  of  God, 
in  a  series  of  Sermons,*  1883.  4.  *  A  Sermon 
at  the  Consecration  of  the  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field and  Coventry,*  1886.  6,  *  A  Sermon  at 
the  Ordination  hmd  by  the  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field,' 1838.  6.  '  Hymns  for  the  Christian 
Workman,'  1840.  7.  '  Tales  of  the  Ancient 
British  Church,'  1840;  8rd  edition  1859. 
8.  *  An  Appeal  against  the  Union  of  the  Dio- 
I  cesesofBancorandSt.  ABaph,'18j2.  0.  'The 
j  Bishopric  of  Souls,'  1642';  6th  edition  1877. 
10.  'A  Sermon,'  1842.  11.  'A  Day  in  the 
!  Snnctnarv,  with  a  Treatise  on  Hymnology,' 
1843.  12. 'Parochial  Sermons,' SToInmea, 
1644-6t».  IS.  '  Consideration  on  the  Scri^ 
turul  Practice  of  Church  Collections,'  18^7. 
14. 'The Miiiistryofthe Body,' 1847.  15.  *A 
Visitation  Sermon,'  1849.  16.  'Parochial 
Sketches,' in  verse,  1860.  17.  'A  Treatise  on 
Versification,'  1862.  18.  '  An  Exhortation 
to  the  Lord's  Day,'  186S.  19.  '  Charges  de- 
livered to  the  Clergy  ofW  estmoreland,'2  vols., 
1866,  1667.  20.  '  Sel^Examiuation  and 
Proof,' a  sermon,  1666.  21.  '  Daily  Hymns,* 
1660.  22. 'England  under  God,' 186:2.  23.'A 
Sermon  on  Death  of  the  Pruioe  Consort,* 
1862.  He  also  wrote  five  volumes  in  the 
series  known  as  '  The  Theolo^cal  Libraiy, 
namely.  Tola.  vii.  xii.  and  xvi.,  *Script*nB 
Biography,'  1634,  and  vols.  xiv.  and  xr., '  Bkh 
graphy  of  the  Early  C&urch,'  1886. 

[Onardias,  14  March  1866,p.  272 ;  Oent  Mag. 
Jnn«lS68, pp.  909-10;  Church  of  EnglondPhoto- 
graphic  Portrait  aaIlsn',18£9,portmit88; 
moir  with  portmit  in  the  BiBho[nic  of  Souls,  ad. 
E.  BickerstDth,  1877,  pp.  T-xiv;  Wesunoreland 
Gazette  and  Kendal  Advertiser,  17  March  1886, 

p.  6.}  o.  a  B. 
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EVANS,  THE0PHILU8  (1694-1767), 
diTine,  born  in  1694,  near  Newcastle  Emlyn, 
CarmarthGnshire,  ivas  the  fifth  son  of  Charles 
Erans  of  Pen  y  "Wenalt,  Cardiganshire.  He 
was  probahlr  edacated  at  Shrewsbury ;  he 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1718,  and  pnest  in 
1719,  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Darid's.  He  was 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  G-wyns  of  Ghirth,  In 
1728  the  Bishop  of  St.  Darid's  gave  htm  the 
small  rectory  of  Llanjnis,  Brecltnockshire, 
which  he  resigned  in  1738  on beingpresented 
to  the  rectory  of  Llat^mmarch.  from  1789 
tUl  hie  death  he  held  Uie  living  of  St.  David's 
in  LlanfiBS.  In  1768  he  resigned  Llangam- 
march  to  his  Bon-jn-law,  Hugh  Jones.  He 
died  m  1767. 

He  mairied  Alice  Beran,  by  whom  he  had 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  One  of  the 
danghterg  married  Hugh  Jones,  and  became 
the  mother  of  Theophdus  Jones,  author  of 
the  history  of  Breckuodtshire. 

Evans'sworksare:  1.  'Pwll  iPad«','1789. 
A  Welsh  comment  on  the  Ijord's  Prayer  in  a 
series  of  sermons  after  the  manner  of  Bishop 
Blackall,  3.  'Drych  y  Prif  Oesoedd,'  1739. 
A  very  popular  Kwk  on  Welsh  antiquities, 
■which  is  said  to  have  gone  through  thirty 
editi<mB,  and  was  translated  into  English  as 
ft'VisTof  the  Primitive  Ages.'  It  is  utterly 
tmhistorical,  begins  from  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
and  declares  Arthur  to  be  aa  real  as  Alex- 
ander. 8.  *  Histoiy  of  Modern  Enthusiasm, 
from  the  Reformat  ion  to  Present  Times,*  1762 
and  1769.  An  attack  upon  '  enthusiasts,' 
fifth-monarchy  men,  French  prophets,  me- 
thodists,  &c.  Evans's  grandson  says  that  he 
waa  the  mildest  and  simplest  of  men,  and 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  dissenters  whom 
In  assailed  in  this  book. 

[Xheophiliu  Jones's  Histonrof  Brecknockshire, 
■pp.  274^ ;  Idfe  preExed  to  ^Primitive  Ages.] 

BVANS,  THOMAS  (d.  leSSJ,  poet,  was 
educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
Itridge,  where  he  graduated  6.A.  in  1613, 
W.A  in  1616,  and  B.D.  in  1628.  He  was 
iwesented  to  the  rectory  of  Little  Holland, 
Essex,  in  1618^  and  held  that  benefice  till  his 
death  in  1688. 

He  is  the  author  of  one  of  the  rarest  poeti- 
cal works  in  the  English  language.  It  is  En- 
titled *  CEdipus  :  Three  Cantoee.  WTierein 
is  contained:  1.  His  unfortunate  InfnnRv. 
2.  His  execrable  Actions.  3.  His  lamentable 
End.  By  T.  E.  Bach :  Art.  Cantab.,'  Loud. 
1616, 12mo.  It  is  dedicated  to  John  Clap- 
liam,  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  chancery,  and  m 
a  preliminary  address,  'savouring  much  of 
the  academy,'  the  author  says  that  it  is  his 
'first  child,  bub  not  the  he^yre  of  all  the 
fathers  irit :  there  is  some  laid  np  to  enrich 


a  second  brother,  to  keepe  it  from  accustomed 
dishonestv,  when  I  shsll  put  it  to  shift  into 
the  world;  yet  if  this  prove  a  piefe  to  the 
parent,!  willinstantlybedivorc'tlrom  Thalia, 
and  make  myseli  happy  in  the  progeny  from 
a  better  stocke.*  Eacn  canto  contains  about 
six  hundred  lines,  rhyming  alternately,,  and 
sometimes  flowingwith  ease,bnt  without  any 
originality  of  invention. 

[Nevconrt's  Bepertorinm,  ii.  333;  Collier's 
Barest  Books  in  the  English  Langnage,  i.  260 ; 
Cooper's  Athsaue  Oontab.  HS.]  T;,  0. 

EVAN&  THOMAS  (1749-17611,  book- 
aelier,  was  born  iu  1743  and  served  an  ^ 
NBntioeship  witii  Cfaadee  Marah  of  Bound 
Gonrt  and  Charing  Oroas.  Haopenedasl^ 
in  the  Strand,  Tv  here  he  published  a  qiuatit^ 
of  works  on  English  Lterature  and  tstl- 
quities,  generally  well  printed,  and  man^ 
edited  by  himseLf.  To  these  ha  raefixed  dedh- 
cations  to  friends  and  patrons,  uarrick,-Bey- 
nolds,  Sheridan,  and  others.  His  chief  litd- 
iKry  undertaking  Was  an  excellent  collection 
of  old  ballads,  which  a  third  edition  was 
Ittought  out  by  his  son.  In  an  advertisement 
prefixed  to  Peck's '  Desiderata  Curiosa'  (1779) 
he  submitted  a  proposal  to  reprint  Tanner's 
*  Notitia  Monastica,  afterward  published  by 
Dr.  Nasmith.  He  was  a  leading  member  at 
tJie  boofaaUera'  elnb  in  the  Qrecian  Ooffi»6- 
house,  to  which  Thomas  Davies  (1712  P- 
1766)  [q.  v.]  belonged.  He  must  not  be 
I  confoumded  with  Iiis  hoanonym  who  had  the 
^  scuffle  with  Ghtldsmith,  with  whom  he  was 
!  on  friendly  terms.  Evam  collected  tha  first 
London  edition  of  the  poet's  writings.  He 
was  full  of  humour  and  much  sougnt  after 
for  his  companionable  qualities.  Hedied  on 
SO  April  1784,  leaving  a  widow  and  a  son, 
Robert  Harding  Evans  [q.  v.] 

The  following  are  the  works  written  or 
edited  by  him :  1, '  Poems  by  Mr.  W.  Shake>- 
speare'  [London,  1774],  sm.  8vo.  3.  'A 
Historv  of  Wales  by  Caradoc  of  Uiancarvaii. 
Englished  by  Dr.  Powdl,'  London,  1774,  Svo. 
3.  '  Memoirs  of  the  Cardinal  de  Rets,  trans- 
lated.'London,  1774, 4  vols.  Bm.8vo.  4'The 
Works  of  lUdiard  Savage,'  London,  1775, 
S  vols.  sm.  8to.  6.  '  The  Works  of  George 
Villier8,DtikeofBnckingham,'London,1776, 
2  vols.  sm.  Svo.  6.  '  Tne  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  Historical  Libraries,  by  Bishop  W. 
Nicolson,  a  new  edition,'  London,  1776,  4tOb 
7.  'A  Solemn  Declaration  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Perreau  [forger],  written  by  himself,'  Lon- 
don, 1776,  Svo.  8.  'Desiderata  Curioaa,^ 
Francis  Peck,  new  edition,'  London,  1779, 
2  vols.  4to.  9.  *  Poetical  Works  of  Matthew 
Prior/London,  1779,2  vols.  8to.  10. '  Poetical 
and  Dramatic  Works  of  O.  Ooldsmith/  Lon- 
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don,  1780, 2  voli.  am.  8vo.  1 1 . '  Old  Ballads, 
Historical  and  Narrative,  with  some  of  Mo- 
dem Dat«,  now  first  collected  and  reprinted 
tnm.  Bare  Copies  uid  MSS»  with  Notea  hy 
T.  Etsbs,'  Londm,  1784,  2  vols,  sou  8to 
(first  edition,  1777,  3  toIs.  ;  thixd  edition, 
edited  bj  R.  H.  Erans,  1810, 4  toIb.  on.  8to). 
13.  'The  Woib  of  FnaoB  Babelais,  trans- 
lated,' London,  1784, 4  Ttds.  sin.  Sto. 

[M«B<nr  in  Qrat.  Has.  1784,  toL  Hr.  pt.  i. 
p.  896,  reprodnoed  In  Nichob's  lit  Aneea.  n. 
484-ff.  8as  also  ib.  ill.  M7;  and  Pbntor's  Life 
of  O.  GMdiniith,  1854,  H  161,  887.]  H.  B.  T. 

BVAKS^  THOMAS  (1789-1803).  book- 
sdler,iraB  bom  in  "Wales  in  17S9,ajid  b^an 
life  In  London  as  a  bodneller's  porter  wiui  a 
William  Johuton  of  Lnd^to  Street.  B7 
indnstrjr  uid  .peraeTerance  he  became  the 
pnMisher  of  die  '  Morning  Chronicle '  as  well 
as  the '  London  Packet,'  in  which  was  printed 
the  ol^ecti(Hiab1e  letter  reflecting  on  GoM- 
smith  and  Misa  Horneck,  the  *  Jeesamy  bride,' 
nine  days  after  the  first  representation  of 
*  She  Btoc^  to  conquer'  in  1778,  Oold- 
smith  wait  to  cane  Evans  in  his  shop  In 
Paternoster  Row,  as  the  person  reHnnsible 
fbr  the  article,  and  got  the  worst  ot  the  en- 
counter. Qoldamith  was  indicted  for  an  a»- 
aautt,  and  oompromiaed  bj  paying  UKU.  to  a 
'Wclib  diari^,  ETanatowovartheexten- 
nre  InuinaiB  uMeasn.  Hama,01u^&GoU 
lin8,atNo.lH!PatenmterBow.  Heretired 
some  years  before  his  death,  and  was  of  rough 
and  eccentric  halnts.  He  waa  separated  from 
his  wtfa  owing  to  her  affection  for  a  grace- 
less stm,  and  wt  the  bulk  of  a  large  fortune 
to  an  old  friend,  Christopher  Brown,  foiv 
merly  asmstant  to  Mr.  Longman  of  Pater^ 
noster  How,  and  father  of  the  Thomas  Brown 
afterwards  a  member  of  the  famous  firm. 

Evans  died  2  July  1803  at  bis  lodgings  in 
Chapter  House  Court,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
Ibiir,  after  a  short  illness.  His  only  son  mar- 
ried in  1790  a  daughter  of  the  second  Archi- 
bald Hamilton,  and  waa  in  business  far  Um- 
Belf,biit  deaertedhisfamily,  went  to  America, 
came  back  and  died  in  poverty  eighteen 
months  before  his  fiOiher  (Nichols,  Lit,  Anmd. 
T.713). 

[Memoir  in  Oent.  Mag.  Jolr  1808,  vol.  tzziti. 
pt.  ii.  p.  6S6,  reprinted  in  Nieholafs  Lit.  Aneod. 
lii.  720-1.  See  also  BosreU's  Ijfe  of  Johnson 
(O.  B.  Hill),  ii.  209-10 ;  J.  Forster's  Life  of  O. 
Goldsmith,  18fi4,  it  884-01 ;  A  Andrem'sHist 
of BritiiAJanraalisB^  1859. S vote.]  H.aT. 

EVANS,  THOMAS  (ToMos  Glut  Coiai) 
(1766-1833),  Welsh  poet,  son  of  Evan  and 
Hannah  Evans,  waa  bom  at  CapelSt.  Lilin, 
Carmarthenshire,  20  June  1766.  His  early 
education  was  of  the  scantiest  description,  but 


he  was  ambitious  and  parseroring.  He  was 
fortunate  In  meeting  friends  in  unexpected 
quarters,  and  in  getting  plenty  of  books  when 
wanted.  Theprevailingtheologyinthend^i- 
bouhood  was  of  the  most  pronounced  Calvm- 
istie  type,  and  £van%  while  yet  very  yotuu, 
became  known  aa  a  hereUc,  and  waa  nick- 
named' Little  Priestley.'  In  order  to  worship 
with  friends  of  like  sentiments  with  himseu 
he  used  to  walk  to  Alltyplaca,  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles.  When  he  grew  up  he  began  to 
preach  in  his  father's  house,  a  part  of  which 
he  got  licensed  for  the  purpose.  In  course  of 
time  a  chapel  was  built.  He  was  personally 
much  respected,  bnt  his  liberalism  made  him 
auspected  by  government.  He  spoke  warmly 
and  wrote  laigely.  In  1797  he  was  at  a  social 
meeting,  and  sang  *  by  request '  a  Welsh  song 
'  On  Loberty.*  On  the  information  of  a  spy 
belonging  to  his  own  congregation  he  was 
apprehended,  tried,  and  aentwced  by  Judge 
Lloyd  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years  and  to 
stand  in  the  piuQiy.  Only  one  other  penon 
Bu:%nd  in  tne  pillory  in  this  part  of  the 
country  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenUi 
centiirv.  He  was  charged  with  sinking  an 
English  song,  the  fourth  atansa  of  which  nn 
thus — 

And  when  upon  the  Bri^sh  shore 

The  thondenog  goiia  of  Fraaee  shall  roar, 

Vile  George  shall  trembling  stand. 

Or  flee  his  native  land 

With  terror  and  appal, 
Dance  Camiagnot,  dance  Carmagn<^ 

He  always  denied  bavins  sung  this  song. 
During  his  imprisonment  ne  met  with  great 
sympathy.  In  1811  he  became  minister  of 
toe  Old  Meeting  House,  Aberdare,  where  he 
continued  bdoved  andreniected  ttlihts  deatk 
29  Jan.  1838. 

His  first  publication  was  probably  a  trans^ 
lation  of  Pnestlev's '  Trinmpn  of  Truth,  being 
an  Account  of  the  Trial  <«  Blwall  for  pain 
Ushing  a  book  in  Defence  of  the  Cnity  of 
Ood,'179dk  Altogether  he  published  mor^ 
than  twenty  works,  most  of  them  theol<^cal. 
In  1796  he  issued  No.  1  of  a  quarterly  maga- 
zine, '  The  Miscellaneous  Hepoaitory^*  which 
bad  to  be  discontinued  with  No.  3  for  want 
of  sufficient  support  In  1809  he  published 
an  English- Welsh  dictionary  (460  pp.),  com- 
piled while  in  prison ;  in  1811  a  h^mo-book 
of ahundredhymn8(104^p.),allonginaL  A 
second  editbn  appeared  in  1822. 

[Abnunr  in  Qardl  Aberd&r,  being  the  Eis- 
teddfod Transactions  of  1858 ;  Foulkes'sGeiilyfr 
BywgraffiadoL]  B.  J.  3. 

EVAKS,  THOMAS  fTBLTNoa)  (1840-^ 
1806),  Welsh  poet^  son  of  a  sLip-carpenter, 
wns  bom  at  Ciirdigan  in  1840.   Ilia  early 
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eduoiliioD  was  very  FuduBenttiy.  At  the 
Age  of  eleven  he  was  apprentioed  dn  bo&rd 
one  of  the  small  trading  veesels  that  visited 
his  native  town.  His  treatment  was  so  bad 
thatbedetenninedto nw away.  Hewentto 
Ate(dace,aiidworkedinaoau-niin0.  Vtom 
ban  he  Bsnt  a  letter  to  his  motJw,  written 
in  verse  (Us  first  attempt),  aiqpiisiiig  her  of 
his  wbsTMbouts.  When  about  fifteen  he 
devoted  his  leisure  houra  to  music,  and  at- 
tracted public  attenti<m  as  a  singer.  Shortlr 
after  this  he  com^ted  successfoUy  at  a  small 
eisteddfod,  held  at  the  chapel  where  he  was 
•>  member,  for  the  heel  poem  on  '  HnmiUty.' 
This  brov^ht  him  into  public  notioe,  and 
heaoeforth  his  name  was  ccmstantlj  in  the 
local  papers  and  in  connection  witb  eisteddr 
fodau,  where  he  won  no  fewer  than  twenty 
prises.  All  this  time  he  worked  as  a  oom- 
mon  coUier.  His  last  six  yeara  were  speat 
in  oonstMit  battle  fiost  wi^  dmepna,  and 
th«t  with  oonsnmption.  He  died  39  April 
1665. 

His  poenw  ime  dwaetorised  hf  pAtibos 
and  BleasaBtty,  tud  had  a  cbarm  that  alwavs 
touched  his  countrymen.  His  poetieal  wonks 
were  colleot«d  and  oiranged  by  Safydd  Mor- 
.gonwg,  and  published  in  1866,  small  8vo  (021 
np.),  with  a  brief  memoir  from  the  pen  of 
,Mr.  Howel  Williams,  etfht  hundred  ct^ies 
having  beat  siAscribed  wc  befmhaad. 

[HsDunr  as  above.]  R.  J. 

EVANS,  THOMAS  SIMPSON  (1777- 
1818),  mathematician,  eldest  son  of  the  Bev. 
Wis  Evans  (1756-1827)  {a.  v.],  by  his  vrife, 
Ann  NonaajB,  was  baptised  m  August  1777. 
H»  was  named  after  Thomas  l^pson,  the 
nathMnatieian.  In  or  about  1797  tui  s^peare 
to  have  taken  obaigci  of  a  private  observa- 
twy  at  BlaekheaA  belocgmg  to  WilHam 
Lwdns,  formerly  aocountant-general  to  the 
East  India  Company  at  Bengal  After  the 
death  of  Larkins,  24  April  1800  (  Gmt.  Mag. 

Ixx.  pt.  t.  p.  808),  he  was  takm  cw  as 
an  asustont  by  Nevil  Maskelyne  [q.  v.]  at 
the  Royal  Observattnry,  Greenwich,  but  r»> 
ugned  the  poat  in  ln)k&.  In  that  year,  or 
pmwps  in  1803,  he  was  appointed  m^he- 
matMoLmaster  under  his^  fatner  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  Herehe  con- 
tinued until  1810,  when  he  accepted  1^ 
mastenhip  of  the  ma^Mmatioal  school  at 
Nerw  Oharltcm,  near  Woolwich,  which  oflke 
he  vacated  in  1818  to  become  masteor  of  the 
mathwnatics  at  Christ's  Hospital,  I^ondon. 
His  attainments  won  for  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  (from  what  univenit;^  is  not  uiown) 
and  the  fellowship  of  the  linnean  Society. 
He  died  28  Oct.  1818,  aged  41  (ti.  voL 
Uxxviii.  pt.  ii.  p.  475).   By  his  mamo|;e  in 


1797  to  Deborah,  daughter  of  John  Hascall 
of  Ashford,  Kent,  he  had  five  children: 
Thomas  Simpson  Evans  (1798-1880),  vicar 
of  St.  Leonard'Sf^oreditch;  Aspaua  Evans 
(1790-1876),  a  spinster;  Herbert  N<wman 
Evans,  M.D.  (18^1677),  •  gnat  bodr  col- 
lector; Arthur  Boumi  Evans  (at.  1888);  and 
Lewis  Evans  (1816-1869),  head-master  of 
Sandbach  Free  Grammar  School^  Cheshire. 
Evans  left  a  completed  translation  of  An- 
tonio Ca^noli's '  Trigonometria  piana  e  sfe- 
lica,'  besides  other  translations  trom  foreign 
scientific  works  and  a  vast  collection  of  un- 
finished papers  in  several  branches  of  philo- 
sophy. He  also  contributed  some  arUcles  to 
the  ■  Philosophical  Magazine,'  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  *  Problems  on  the  Reduc- 
tion of  Angles '  (vol.  xxviiL) ;  '  An  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Lne  of  Jnlien  Le  Hoy,  the 
Wotduna^,  by  bis  S(»i'  (vol  xxxi.) ;  *  A 
Short  Aooouut  of  the  Improvements  gndn- 
aUy  made  in  detemuning  the  AArononic 
Refraction*  (vol.  xzzvi.);  'Historioal  Me- 
moranda respecting  Experimatts  intwdeA  to 
aseertun  the  Oalonflc  Powers  of  the  diffierent 
Prismatic  Rays '  (vol.  zlv.) ;'  On  this  Laws 
of  Terrestrial  Mwnetism  in  difierent  Lati- 
tudes' (vol.  zliz.)  His  library  was  emn 
sidered  one  of  the  most  valnaUa  collectionB 
of  mathematical  and  philoaoidiical  vorks  in 
the  kingd<nn. 

fInfonnaUoD  tetm  John  EvaIl^  esq.,  F.B.3.; 
Royal Ealendars;  Fostw'sAlnmDiOxoii.(171fi- 
1886),  sab  voce.]  a.  0. 

EVANS,  WILLIAM  (d.  1720?),  presby- 
terian  divine,  was  educated  at  the  ccnlege  at 
Ystradwalter,  th«a  under  the  pnudenc^  of 
the  Rev.  Rees  FlTthereh.  ^  vas  ordained 
at  Fencader,  near  CarmorUien,  in  1688,  uod 
ootttiuaed  paf  tor  there  for  fifteen  years.  In 
1703  he  removed  to  Carmarthen  to  become 
past4nr  of  the  preebyterian  congregati<m,  and 
recMved  in  his  house  students  far  the  ohris* 
tian  ministry.  He  has  been  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Welsh  AMdemf,  from  the 
fiict  that  tbe  education  of  divimty  students 
first  assumed  under  him  a  collegiate  form. 
He  was  patronised  both  by  the  London  fiinds 
and  by  the  liberality  of  wealthy  dissenteis. 
Dr.  Daniel  Willianui  bequeatlted  a  sum  f£ 
mon^  towards  his  support,  and  this  has  been 
continued  to  his  Suoceseors  to  this  day.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  superior  at- 
tainments as  a  scholar  and  Avine,  and  to  have 
devoted  lunuelf  with  ^reat  diligence  and 
exenqdary  icrtitade  to  tiie  disoli^fe  of  his 
professitwl  duties  in  ducunutances  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger.  He  is  supfosed  to  have 
disccaitinued  his  labors  in  1718,  and  he  died 
inl7Sa 
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In  1707  hepubUihed  in  Welsh 'The  Prin- 
cipleB  of  the  Christian  Religion,' baaed  appa- 
rentlj  on  the  assemblT'B  catechism  ;  in  1/14 
he  published  and  wrote  a  preface  for'  Gemmeu 
Doethineb '  ('  Gems  of  W  isdom a  very  in- 
tenstinff  work  his  old  tutor,  R.  Ri^hereh ; 
in  1717  ne  vrote  a  long  preface  to  his  fHend 
and  ne^rhbonr  lago  ab  Dewrs  translation  of 
Matthew  Bran's 'Catechism;*  in  1767  Abel 
Momn  published  Evans's '  Principles  of  the 
CSirfitian  Religion,'  whicii  he  had  adspted 
so  as  to  teach  ndolt  baptism. 

[Dr.  Thomas  Haw's  Hist  of  Carmarthen  Col- 
lege, in  Dr.  Beard's  Unit,  in  its  Actual  Condition; 
Boviuds'B  Cambrian  BiUiogrsphy.]  ILJ.J. 

EVANS,  "WILLIAM  (d.  1776P),  Welsh 
lexicographerj  was  educated  at  Carmatthen 
CoUeffB  under  Dr.  Jenkins,  1767-72.  He  was 
probu)ly  boni  in  CarmartheusfaiTe.  His  chief 
dnim  to  notice  is  based  on  his  English- 
Welsh  dictionarTt  compiled  iriule  he  was  a 
etndtat  md  published  in  1771.  A  second 
e£tionapiieazedinl812.  The  greatest  Hving 
Welsh  bibliogra^m-,  the  Rev.  D.  B.  Evans, 
B.D.,  dasoibn  it  as  a  Yvry  respectable  work. 

'  He  was  tm  Mone  years  pastor  oi  the  preelt^ 
terian  eoufpegation  at  Sherborne,  but  re- 
moved, owing  to  declining  liealth,  to  take 
diarse  of  a  ooogre^tion  at  Moreton  Hamiw 
stead,  BeTonshuej  m  1776,  but  was  only  alue 
to  .retain  it  a  few  weeks,  and  loobabtf  died 

.  shortly  after, 

[Chnsdan  Beformer,  1833,  p.  562,  1817,  p. 
631 ;  Yr  Ymofynydd,  1888.}  R.  J,  J. 

BVANB,  WILLIAM  (1811  P-1858),land- 
scape-paintn-,  usually  known  as '  E^rans  of 
BnstoV  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from 
William  Evans  of  Etcm  rq.  t.},  was  an  asso- 
ciate member  of  the  Old  nxnei^  of  Painters 
in  WateF^Joloore,  and  a  MtiVe  of  North 
Wales.  Wishing  to  perfect  his  art  by  the 
study  of  nature  alone,  and  to  free  himself 
from  the  influence  of  schools  or  inclrriduats, 
Brans  made  himself  a  home  for  many  years 
in  the  centre  of  a  grand  gorge  mountain 
■oeiwry  in  North  Wales,  at  a  farm  called 
Tyia^l^CK,  in  a  l&rge  park  at  thejunction  of 
the  Deddr  with  the  Conway.  Here  he  was 
^le  to  cultivate  a  natural  impulse  for  origi'- 
nality  and  grandeur  in  the  constant  eontem* 
plat  ion  of  nature  in  some  of  its  wildest  format 
and  he  produced  some  fine  works,  notably 
*  Tmeth  Mawr,'  his  treatment  of  the  moun- 
tain torrents  and  die  cottage  scenery  of  the 
neurhbonriiood  was  also  remarkable.  After 
]  8^  Evans  inuted  Italy;  niending  the  winter 
successively  at  Gtenoa,  Rome,  and  Naples, 
and  ha  collected  numerous  materials  for  work- 
ing up  into  landscapes  of  a  very  different  cha- 


racter from  his  earlier  productions.  Unfortn- 
1  nately  his  work  was  cut  short  by  illness,  and 
he  died  in  Maiylebone  Road,L(mdon,  7  Dee. 
1868,  aged  forty^iine,  aecordiim;  to  smbo  aty 
counts,  thou|)i  he  is  usually  stated  to  have 
been  bmn  in  1811.  ■  Then  is  a  fine  wKtec^ 
colour  drawing  by  him  in  tiie  print  zoom  at 
the  British  Museum. 

[Redgmve's  Diet,  of  Artists;  Ottlsy'B  Diet,  of 
Recent  and  Living  Puintera ;  Bryan  b  Diet,  of 
Painters  and  EngmrerB,  «d.  R.  E.  Graves; 
Gent.  Mag.  (1859)  8rd  ser.  n.  105.]      L.  C. 

EVANS,  WILLIAM(l79ft-1877),watei^ 
oelour  painter,  bom  Eton  on  4  Dec.  1798, 
wassonofSAKiTBL  £vAirB,alandBcapfr-painter 
of  repute,  who  originally  lived  in  Flintshire 
bat  eubeequently  came  from  Wales  wad  settled 
at  Wii^Bor.  Here  he  was  selected  to  teaeh 
,  drawiiwto  the  dauriitent  of  QeorgBni,aod 
erontouty  heoune  drawii^i^mutsr  at  Eton 
OoU^g^  where  he  settled.  Then  an  «nne 
views  of  North  Wales  and  Windsm  hf  hfau 
wUoh  have  been  cawvavad.  He  left  Etcm 
about  1818  for  DrQxnrd,  Hampshire,  whu« 
he  died  about  1886. 

William  Evanswas  appointed  l^Dr.Keate 
drawing^master  in  his  bther's  idace  in  1818. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  bad  ori^naUy 
studied  medicine,  but  eventu^l^  turned  to 
art  ,  and  became  a  pupU  of  WUham  OoUins, 
R.A.  fq.  V.}  He  was  elected  an  associate 
the  Ola  Society  of  Painters  in  WateiHwlours 
on  1 1  Feb.  1828,  in  which  year  he  exhibited 
drawings  of  Windsor,  Eton,  Thames  fisher- 
men. Barmouth,  and  Llanberis,and  on  7  June 
1830  he  was  eleoted  a  member  of  the  somety. 
Heooirtinned  tobe  a  constant  contribotttto 
thHrexhihitiona.-  ffisartwasnotiaNrkedl^ 
my  great  originality,  but  had  mneh  vkoor 
and  brilliance  about  it.  He  made  some  Urge 
drawings  of  the  Eton  '  Montem,'  whieh-wue 
engTAved,  and  are  now  in  the  possession  cf 
Lord  Braybrooke.  Evans  continued  to  teach 
drawing  at  Eton  until  1837,  whiata  hie  wilb 
died,  and  he  made  up  his  miud  to  move  to 
London.  At  that  time  the  oppidans  at  Eton 
still  continued  to  be  lodged  in  houses  kept 
by  ladies,  known  as  'dames,'  a  eystem  which 
was  in  gnat  need  of  reform,  and  which  placed 
the  boys  imder  little  or  no  control.  It  being 
Dr.  Hawtrey's  wish  to  place  the  boav^ng- 
housee  under  the  charge  cf  men  eonneotm 
with  the  work  of  the  school,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Carter,  the  Rev.  Edward  Ooleridge,  and  tjte 
Rev.  GAorge  Selwyn  (aftwwards  bidu^  of 
New  Zodand)  persuaded  Evans  to  teke  one 
of  these  honsss  and  retun  his  former  poeitioiii 
as  drairing-master.  This  Evans  did  m  1840, 
working  with  great  energy.  He  built  tile 
house,  uie  name  of  which  still  coatinues  to 
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Ik  a  hoamhold  word  among  Etonionp,  and 
tibe  Eton  of  the  {veaent  may  be  said,  to 
a  cert-fdn  extent,  to  date  from  the  eonstittition 
of  fivana's  house.  Among  the  most  useful 
TtiotoB  introduced  bj  bim  and  Selw^  may 
h»  insCanoed  that  « 'pasni^'  in  awimming 
Iwfbre  a  bc^  Is  allowed  to  go  upon  the  river  at 
all.  Brans  died,  after  tome  yeaa^  ill-haaltht: 
a*  Btw  on  New  Year's  eve,  1877.  He  wm 
neaseded  in  the  post  of  diawiw-aiaster  to 
the  sehool  1^  his  son,  Samuel  xT  O.  Evans^ 
also  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Painten  in 
Watn^lours,and  in  the  managemmitof  th6 
boardin^jiotue  by  his  dau^ter,  Miss  Jum 
Eraiw.  ■ 

[RedgraTe't  IMct.  of  Artists;  OtUe/s  Diet,  of 
BMUQtaadldTiDg  Painters;  Art  Jourtinl,  1878,p, 
76 ;  iDformadon  from  8.  T.  O.  Grans.]  U  0, 

BYAKS,  Snt  WILLIAM  DAVID  (1767- 
I8S}),  lawyer,  sod  of  John  Evans  and  Janet 
was  bom  in  Loiui<ttS6May  1787, 
and  edooated  St  HanoirSebooL  Onattaii^ 
his  sixteentii  year  he  was  articdad  to  a 
"V^rrinifton  soiieitw,  in  whcse  <Aoe  ha  t»- 
ISered  t£e  tedlmn  of  basixMSB  hmzs  by  eowii- 
ingthenuses.  He  was  admitted  an  attorney 
inTebrnaiy  1789,  and  began  to  practiae  at 
Leigh  in  Lancashire.  Soon  afterwards  he 
entered  Ms  name  as  a  student  of  Ovay's  Inn, 
and  in  Febr&aiy  1794  was  called  to  the  iwr, 
when  he  joined  the  northern  dronit,  took  op 
luB  residence  in  Lirnpool,  and  practised  there 
fyt  several  yesit  as  a  special  pleads  and 
convey  aacer.  In  1795  he  published  his  first 
wortc,  an  enlanmd  edition  of '  S^Md'a  Re- 
ports,' 8  vols.  8vo.  His  next  work  was  a 
volume  of  *  Bssays  on  the  Aetiom  for  Hon^ 
laiit  and  leonved,'  Ac,  180S,  8vo,  followed 
in  1608  by '  A  6taiunl  Viaw  of  ^  Deciwma 
of  Lovd  Mansfield  in  Gira  Oaosee,' a  vols.  4to. 
In  1808  he  pradoced '  A  Trsatase  on  the  Law 
4tf  Otfttgafdons  and  Oontraots,  firom  the  Fireneh 
ttfPMiIuer/3vols.8vo.  He  Temored  to  Maa> 
ehester  in  1807,  and  there  eetaUiriied  a  lu- 
eratiTe  pnustice.  SU  'Letter  to  Sir  S.  Ro- 
mi%  on  the  Revision  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws,* 
published  in  1810,  had  great  influence  on 
subsequent  legislation.  He  held  strong  views 
in  fivTDor  of  oatlioUc  emancipation*  and  in 
1618  wrote  some  able  *  Letters  on  the  Dis- 
abilities the  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissen- 
ters.' On  the  first  appobstment  of  a  stipen- 
diary magistrate  for  Manohester,  in  1818, 
Evans  was  otTered  and  aeoepted  the  ofiBoa. 
Two  years  later  he  was  ^ipointed  vic»chan- 
eellor  of  the  oounty  palatine  of  Lancaster. 
He  hdd  thaseofltees  eonennently  until  181& 
and  dtaduwged  their  duties  witib  digsaityukd 
impartial!^.  In  the  meantime  he  pnUiahed: 
1.  *Tbo  7Eftctioe  of  the  Oonrt  of  Cranmon 


Pleas  of  Lancaster,'  1814.  2.  *  A  Charge  to 
the  Grand  Jury  at  PreaJon,'  1817.  3.  *An 
Address  on  the  Discharging  the  Prisoners 
apprehended  on  account  of  an  illegal  As- 
sembly at  Maneheeter,'  1317.  4.  *A  Col- 
leeticni  of  Statutea  xdiuting  to  the  Clergy, 
with Notes,^  1817.  sT^ACkOlection of  Iha 
Statntes  connected  with  the  general  Ad- 
ministntiMi  of  the  Iaw,  ami^fed  aooord- 
ing  to  the  Order  of  Bulnect^  with  Note^* 
Manchester,  1817,  8  vou.  8vo ;  a  second 
edition  appeared  within  a  year,  and  subse- 
quently a  third  edition,  continued  to  18^ 
by  Hammond  and  Orax^;er,  was  issaed.  He 
collected  materials  for  other  works,  but  did 
not  live  to  finish  them,  Sir  C.H.  Chambers's 
'  Tueatise  on  the  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  * 
was  oon^aled  from  his  notes,  and  he  left  in 
manuscript  a  *  Life  of  the  Chancellor  d'AguBs- 
saau,'  whieb  Charles  Butler  made  use  of  in 
his  wojrk  on  the  same  sul^ect. 

In  1817  he  was  iinsocftwafiil  in  an  appU- 
oatioB  fiir  a  vacant  jvdgeship,  but  two  yea^ 
later  the  lecwdmship  o£  ttimbay,  worth 
7,000JL  a  year,  was  otwifaEred  on  him,  and  at 
the  sama  time  he  raocavad  the  hmiour  of 
knighthood.  On  the'voyage  out  Evans  occu- 
pied himself  on  the  composition  of '  A  Trea- 
tise upon  the  Civil  I«aw,'  and  he  ori^nated 
a  weekW  literary  publication  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  fellow-voyagers.  Ho  began  his 
duties  in  Lidia  with  great  promise  of  sucoesa, 
but  in  little  more  tlum  fiueen  months  afl«r 
his  arrival  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  complaint  of 
some  standing,  no  doubt  wm»vi^ea  by  the 
dimate,  dying  on  6  Deo.  Hal^  in  his  fiftj- 
fifthyear. 

He  was  taatried  in  1790  to  Hannah,  dans^- 
ter  of  Peter  Seaman  of  Warrington.  She 
survived  him  till  1882.  There  is  an  engraved 
portrwtof  Evans  by  Scrivai,executad  dunrUj 
before  his' going  out  to  Bombay. 

[Mieholson's  Memoirs  of  Sir  W.  D.  Erait^ 
Waningtoo,  1M6 ;  AUihmste  Diet,  of  Anthon; 
Manehester  Free  Dbiaty  Cat]        CW.  . 

KVANS,  WILLIAM  EDWARD  (1801- 
1860),  divine  and  naturalist,  was  bom  8  June 
1801  at.  Shrawdiary.  He  ii^er^«d  a  taflt« 
for  poetry  and  natural  history  from  his  father, 
Jolm  Evans,  M.D.,  who  was  a  pbypician  in 
that  tawn,  and  author  of  a  poem  ui  four  books 
on  bees  (1808-13).  His  mother  was  Jana 
Wilson.  A  brother,  Robert  Wilson  Evans 
fq.  v.],  became  archdeaoou  of  Weetmore- 
und.  From  Shrewsbury  School,  then  ruled 
hy  Br.  Butler,  Evana  gained  a  sdudaiahipat 
Cuare  Hall,  Cambridge,  yihtm  ha  praoeeded 
to  tbe  dcMpee  of  B.A.  in  IffilS  and  M.A.  in 
1828.  After  taking*  holy  otdan  ho  Ibecuue 
enrate  of  Lhinymyaachi  Shrcqithin^  till  his 
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marriAge  to  a  counn,  Elizabeth  Evans,  when 
lio  waa  presented  to  the  living  of  Crif^ion, 
Montgomeirafaire.  This,  lioweTer,  he  resigned 
in  orcwr  to  live  at  Burton  Gonrt,  Leominster, 
whidihu  wife  had  inheritad,and  toholdthe 
nde  duuge  of  the  parish  of  Monldond.  In 
1811  ho  was  appointed  prebendary  of  Here- 
ford and  TOBlector  of  the  cathedral.  After 
lioldingHonktand  for  eighteen  years,  m  1860 
Krans  accepted  thelivingof  Madley  withTib- 
berton,  Herefordshire.  In  1861  he  became 
canon  of  Her^id  Oathedral.  His  health 
fiuled  for  the  lost  two  or  three  years  of  his  life, 
and  he  died  in  the  Oose,  Heraord,  21  Nor. 
1869. 

Erans  possessed  a  liTely  apprehension  of 
natural  ongeots  and  beauties,  some  wit,  and 
a  fair  amount  of  reading-  He  was  an  eh>* 
quent  and  efiectlre  preacher,  a  careftUstndent 
of  animals,  especiaUr  of  biids,  and  an  excel- 
lent angler.  His  chief  work  is  *  The  Song  of 
the  ^ras ;  or  Anal<^ies  of  Animal  and  ^i- 
ntiul  life,'  1846,  Sro,  to  which  the  habits  of 
Uzds  are  shown  to  be  instinct  with  higher 
lessons.  Thus  th^  '  rising  and  soaring,'  he 
states,  is  emblematical  of  the '  spiritual  flights 

Uie  renewed  spirit.*  The  introdootion  dis- 
plays much  obserratioB,  and  has  bew  righUy 
e^lsd  *fuU(^  grace  and  beaiity;'but  the  Tep< 
fiifieation  falls  short  of  his  aim,  although  its 
sentiments  are  freq^uently  elevated,  and  a  pure 
and  religious  strain  of  thought  everywhere 
pervades  it.  llie  twentj'-two  chapters  on  our 
chief  song  birds  show  the  minute  carefulness 
and  accuracy  of  Evans's  powers  of  observa- 
tion. Besides  this  he  wrote  *  Sermons  on 
Qenesis,'  'Family  Prayers,'  'First  Revelations 
of  Ood  to  Man*  (Sermons),  and  ft  '  Letter  to 
the  Bishop  [of  Hereford]  on  IMoeesan  Edn- 
cation,*  Iw^  with  one  or  two  occasional  ser- 
mons. He  left  me  daughter  and  three  sons, 
uie  <^  whom  is  the  present  vicar  of  Htdifter, 
Herdbrdshice. 

[AthenBam,  19  July  lB4fi ;  Loard's  anduatt 
Osntabr.  p.  170;  Croddbrd'a  Clerical  IHreetoiy, 
I860 ;  information  from  his  son,  the  Bev.  E.  A. 
Sfans.]  M.  e.  W. 

EVANSON,  EDWARD  (1781-1806\ 
divine,  was  born  at  Warrington  SI  April 
1731.  His  uncle,  John  Evanson,  rector  of 
Mitcham,  9arrey,educated  him,  and  sent  him 
to  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge^  in  1746. 
He  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  174^  and  BLA. 
1763.  He  took  orders,  and  became  cnxate  to 
Ids  uiwle,  who  apparently  kept  a  aobooL  In 
1798  ha  beoftme  matof  SouUi  MhnmSfiiear 
Bunet  In  1769  Loxd-cbancrilor  Canden 
gave  him  the  vicarage  of  Tewke^AraTr,  at  t^e 
request  of  John  Ikidd,  MP.  fat  Reading. 
Hurd  faitroduced  Emnion,  aa  a  mem>cr  of 


his  own  ooUsffe,  to  Warbiirton,  who,  unon 
the  strength  of  11  urd's  introdueUou,  gave  him 
also  the  perpetual  curacy  of  TrediagtcHi,  Wor^ 
oestMshire,  and  in  Aagust  1 770  he  exctwi^ed 
Soi^  MinuDS  ferLongdoD  in  WorosrtMiAmh 
Here  Evanson  began  to  show  unitarian  lean- 
ings. Hevntetotlie  Aiedibulu^of  OaotM^ 
bury  (Comwallts),  who  was  supposed^  with 
other  dignitaries  of  the  chvrch,  to  be  oonteoH 
plating  BiHne  changes  in  tlia  liturgy.  Evanson 
Loped  that  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  oreeda 
would  not  be  retained  until  his  olgections  to 
them  had  been  considered.  £fo  begged  that  the 
ardibishop  would  show  him  how  to  surmount 
his  scruplesif  they  weregiouudless.  Thearoh- 
bishop  did  not  reply.  Evanson  adapted 
liturgy  to  his  own  opinions.  A  sennon  upm 
the  Bssurrectioa  on  Easter  day  (31  Blarob 
1771)  gave  additional  o£fenoe,  and  a  prose- 
cution was  instituted  by  Neaat  Havard,  tomn 
cierk  of  Tewkesbuiy,  and  othen  in  the  oonsia* 
toiy  court.  Branson  pnUiahed  awm^mowfy 
in  1772  a  pamphlet npon 'The  Dootnneettfn 
TruiitT  and  tbe  Incanutiott  of  God.'  Oneof 
the  wnnesses  for  tiie  jooeeoution  stated  that 
Evanson  explained,  on  being  reproadied  for 
retaining  his  living,  that  he  *  had  not  leamt 
the  art  of  starving,*  and  that  the  oara  'of  ft 
great  school'  had  prevented  him  from  ^o- 
periy  examining  his  opinitms  uiUil  he  was 
nxea  in  the '  oorrupt  ehnrdi.'  "Die  case  was 
heurd  before  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  on 
16  Jan.  1775.  Some  technical  objections 
led  to  the  failure  of  the  prosecatioo;  but 
appeals  were  made  to  the  court  of  arches, 
and  afterwards  to  the  court  of  del^^ates. 
Evansonwaspopularinthepariah.  The  print' 
dpal  inhabitanta  of  TewkMbuzy  subscribed 
to  pay  his  expenses,  and  the  people  of  Loa^ 
don  ezpnsaea  their  willingness  to  accept  has 
alteratums  of  the  nrricee.  WeddscwoWk 
the  solicitOT-geneml,  defended  him  gnitw> 
tously,  and  on  31  May  1776  appointed  him 
his  chaplain.  In  1777  he  published 'A  Lefetei 
to  Dr.  Hurd,  bishc^  of  Worcester,*  in  which  ha 
argues  that  either  the  christian  revelation  is 
laue,  or  every  church  in  Europe,  and  especially 
tlM  diuroh  iH  England,  is  *  felse  and  febulous.' 
He  relies  upon  the  argument  frota  the  proph^ 
des,  which,  according  to  him,  foretell  the  great 
apostasy  trinitarianism.  This  utterance 
was  iiaturally  fallowed  tiy  the  resignation  of 
his  living.  His  letter  to  the  bishop  is  dated 
S3Mardil776.  HenowretuittedtoVitcham, 
and  set  up  a  schooL  Odkmd  Evelyn  James 
Stuart,  aon  of  the  Earl  of  Biite,  the  fether  of 
one  <s  his  pu^ls,  settled  an  onnuUy  upon 
him,  which  was  paid  till  his  death.  SvansMi 
held  family  servuMS,  using  Samuel  Clarke's 
vei  sion  of  the  Uturgy ,  with  additional  changes 
oS  lus  own.    Ett  aidministered  the  Lord's 
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supper  to  visitors,  holding  it  to  Ih  the  only 
seununent,  and  intended  for  all  social  gather- 
and  he  wished  to  set  up  a  society  of 
*  Ubxigbo  pbilanthropistB'  to  hear  acpositions 
oftheantnentieseriptnies.  Hehadaeontxo- 
Twnywith  Priestley  in  the  *  Theolf^oal  Re- 
pository,' vol.  T.,  aiding  against  the  sanctity 
of  the  eahhath  aa  understood  by  Priestley. 
These  papers  were  collected  and  published 
by  Evanson  with  a  letter  to  Priestley  as '  Ar- 
guments against  the  Sabbatical  Observance  of 
the  Sunday' (17d3).  InlTOShealsopublished 
'The  Diasonanoe  of  the  fbur  generally  re- 
oeived  Evangelists,  and  the  Evidence  of  their 
Authentidty  examined.'  In  this  he  rejects 
the  gospels  according  to  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Jolm,  the  epist  les  to  the  Romans,  Ephesians, 
Colossians,  and  Hebrews,  and  tboM  of  James, 
PMct,  John,  and  Juds,  besideBmrt  of  the 
odiHr  books  of  the  TlartUMiit.  Hewasagain 
•anmed  by  FriestlOT  0ii  reply  to  whom  he 
publiahed  in  1704  a  'Letter  to  Dr. Priestley's 
3loang  Han*),  expelled  from  a  book  dab,  and  [ 
'pettMod  by  anon^oufl  letters.'  Thomas  i 
Falconer  also  rephed  to  him  in  a  course  of 
'BamptonLecturea'puUishedinlSlI.  Evan- 
son  also  published '  Kefleetions  upon  the  State 
of  Baligion  in  Christendom/  1602,  and  'S»- 
cond  Thoughts  on  the  Trinity,' 1806.  Evan- 
son  in  1786  married  Dorothy  Alchome, 
daof^ter  of  a  London  merchant.  She  pro 
babfy  brought  him  a  fortune^  as  he  afterwards 
bought  an  estate  at  Blakeaham,  SuSblk.  He 
afterwards  retired  to  Great  Bealings,  near 
Woodbridge,  thence  to  Lympston,  Derm- 
shire^  where  he  preached  to  a  nnitniMn  con- 
gregation, and  finally  to  Colferd  in  DeTon- 
ddrat  vhflce  he  died  on  26  Sept.  1806.  His 
fHenos  testiff  to  the  excellence  of  his  cha- 
ncter  and  iBanner«,and  to  his  liberality. 

His  collected  sermons  (2  vols.  1807)  con- 
tain the  obnoxious  sermon  of  1 771,  and  an  ac- 
ooumt  (k  the  prosecution  in  answer  to  Havard. 

[Mtmthly  Mag.  December  1805.  xx.  477-88  ; 
Osnt.  Mag.  I  SOfi,  ii  1 28S ;  Meast  Hazard's  Origin 
tad  Frt^ross  of  the  ProaMUtion  in  Tewkesbnry, 
1776;  Niehols*aAnai!d.TL  488;  Life(byGeorge 
Bfi^lirs)  pnfiud  to  Sermons;  Warhnztim's  LeU 
tan  to  Hud.  pp.  4M,  487.] 

EVELYN,  Sib  OEOBOB  AUOUSTUS 
WILLLUI  SfiUOKBUBaHH1761.1804), 
mathemataoian.  TSee  SHiroxBUBaB.-ETB]:.Tir.] 

BVBLYN,  JOHN  (1630-1706),  Tiitnoso. 
(bnrth  child  and  aeoond  acoi  of  Bichard 
Evelyn  of  Wotton,  Surrey,  by  Eleanor, 
daugWr  of  John  Standsfield,  was  bom  at 
Wotton,  31  Oct.  1630.  The  ETelyn  &mil^, 
said  to  hare  come  originally  frtun  iBvelyn  in 
Normandy,  had  settled  in  Shropshire  and 
afterwards  in  Middlesex.  George  Evelyn 
(1680-1608)  was  the  flist  to  intiodnce  the 


manufttoture  of  gunpowder  into  England, 
lie  had  mills  at  Long  Ditton  and  near 
Wotton  (Etblth,  Misc.  Works,  1826,  p. 
680;  OAXVOf,  Sritawna^  ed.  Gibson,  i.  184); 
made  Bfortane,and  had  sixteen  sonsandont 
daughters  by  his  two  wires.  The  sons^^ 
the  first  wife  foonded  families  at  Long  Dit- 
ton, Surrey,  and  Godstone,  Kent.  Richard, 
his  only  son  by  his  second  wife,  inherited 
Wotton.  Richard's  estate  was  worth  4,0001. 
a  year,  and  in  16S3  he  was  sheriff  for  Sussex 
and  Surrey.  John  Evel^p  was  put  out  to 
nurse  in  his  in&noy,  and  in  1625  sent  to  live 
at  Lewes  with  his  grand&ther  Standsfield, 
who  died  in  1627.  He  remained  with  his 
grandmother,  who,  in  1680,  married  a  Mr. 
Newton  of  Southover,  Lewes.  Evelyn  re- 
fhsed—to  hi«  subsequent  regret—to  leeTe 
his  *too  indnlgent*  gxandmothw  for  Eton, 
and  continued  at  the  Sonthorer  fl«e  wdmtiL 
His  mother  died  in  168K.  On  18  Feb.  1687 
he  was  admitted  a  stodent  at  the  Middle 
I  Temple,  and  on  10  Hay  following  a  fellow 
I  commoner  (rf  Balliol,  where  he  was  pupil  ot 
Geoi|;e  Bradshaw^  probably  related  to  the 
regicide.  His  tutor  was  ncgleetful,  and  his 
studies  were  interrupted  by  serious  attacks 
of  a^ue,  but  he  made  some  fiiendships  and 
studied  dandng  and  music.  He  left  without 
a  degree,  but  received  the  honorary  d^ree 
of  D.OX.  in  1609.  In  1640  he  took  cham- 
bers in  the  Temple.  His  father  died  in  De- 
cember of  that  year.  In  Jaly  1641  he  went 
to  Holland  with  a  Mr.  Ca^U,  and  joined 
Goringythen  in  the  Dutch  service,  for  a  shtnrt 
thne  fust  after  the  fidl  of  Gamp,  a  fort  <m  the 
Waal.  Ixi  Oetobor  he  rMnmed  to  England. 
He  stayed  chiefly  in  Lcmdon,  *  stodying  a 
little,  but  dancing  and  fooling  more,'  till  the 
ontlnreak  of  the  civil  war.  He  joined  the 
king's  army  just  after  the  fig^t  at  Brentf^ 
(12  Nov.  1643).  He  was  < not  permitted' 
to  stay  beyond  the  16th,  and  judiciously  re- 
fleeted  tiiat  he  and  his  brothers '  would  be 
exposed  to  ruin  without  any  advantage  to 
his  majes^.'  He  therefore  amused  himself 
at  Wotton,  making  Tarious  improvements  in 
Um  gardens  which  afterwards  became  f^ons ; 
and  though  in  July  1648  he  sent  his  '  blac^ 
menage  horse'  to  Oxford,  he  obtained  the 
]mu[^a]ieensetot»TeL  He  crossed  to  Oalais 
on  II  Not.,  ipent  wmw  time  in  Paris  and  in 
the  Frsneh  prorinose,  went  tolt^y  in  Oetoher 
1644,  and  reached  Borne  4  Not.  1644.  At 
the  end  of  January  164S  he  visited  Naples, 
and  afterwards  stayed  at  Rome  until  18  May. 
He  then  travellea  to  Venice.  He  stodied 
for  some  time  at  Padua,  where  he  bonght 
some '  rare  tables  of  veins  and  nerves,'  afrar- 
wards  jmsoited  to  the  Royal  Society.  They 
were  deeeribed  by  William  Oowper  (1666- 
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1709)[q.T.Hnl703,utdacLeacription,  written 
Itj  Evelyn  Tor  Ovwper's  inioRuation,  nov  be- 
longs to  Mr.  Alfred  Hutb.  He  etched  five 
plateB  from  his  own  drawings,  made  om  the 
way  from  Rome  to  Naples.  At  the  end 
o£  April  1646  he  set  out  with  Waller,  the 
poet,  and  othere  for  Verona  and  Milan,  crossed 
the  Simplon,  and  at  GeneTa  bad  a  dangerouB 
attack  of  smaU-poz.  He  reached  Paris  in 
October  1646.  Here  he  became  iatimate 
withSir Richard  Browne  (1605-1663)  [q.  v.], 
then  the  kinR's  ambassador  at  Paris ;  and  on 
27  June  1647  was  married  to  Mary,  Browne's 
only  daughter.  In  Sef>tember  he  returned 
to  England,  leaving  hi»  wife,  who  was  at 
raoat  twelve  years  old,  with  bar  mother. 
Bvelyn's  diaries  show  a  keen  interest  in  art 
and  antiquities,  and  a  strong  uijtreciation  at 
baautffiil  Boenory,  although  tue  Alps  were 
natntaUy  too  t«Tible  to  be  agreeable.  I 

He  stayed  in  England  for  nearly  two  years, ! 
a  good  deal  occupied,  it  seems,  by  the  in-  | 
vestment  of  his  fortune  in  land.   In  October  , 
1647  he  saw  the  king  at  Hampton  Court, 
and  in  Janua^  164d  published  a  translation 
of  La  Mothe  Le  Vayer  in  *  Liberty  sad  Ser- 
vitude,' with  a  short  but  decidedly  royalist ; 
pre&oe^  for  which  he  was  '  threatened.    In  ] 
June  16 19  he  got  a  pass         '  the  rebel ; 
Bradshaw '  with  which  in  July  he  returned 
to  France,  rwdiiDg  Paris  on  I  Aug.  In 
1650  he  paid  a  abort  visit  to  England,  and 
finally  retaned  in  February  1662.  Thinking 
the  royalist  cause  bopdess,  he  now  resolved 
to  settle  at  Sayee  Oonrt,  Deptford.  The 
BEOwnea  bald  a  lease  from  the  crown  of  the 
manor,  which  had  been  seized  by  the  parlia- 
ment.  EWelyn  obtained  the  king's  leave  to 
compound  with  the  occupi^,  the  king  also 
promising  in  the  event  of  a  restoration  to 
flBeure  it  to  him  in  fee  farm.    Evdiyn  suo- 
cdsded  in  oompounding  for  3,500^.  (23  Feb. 
1653).   He  obtained  leases  from  the  king 
after  the  Restoration  {Col.  StaU  Paptrt, 
Pomeetic,  6  Deo.  1662,  and  Diary,  30  May 
1663).   He  was  afterwards  harassed  by  laww 
suits  and  had  claims  upon  the  crown  uising 
from  his  advances  of  mon^  to  Sir  R,  Browne 
as  ambassador.  His  wife  joaned  htm  in  June 
1 652,  and  he  6nally  settled  at  Sayee  Court. 

Evelyn  lived  quietly  until  the  Restora- 
tion, occupying  himself  in  gardening  and 
cuUivating  the  acquaintance  of  men  oi  con* 
gcaial  tastes.  He  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  John  Wilkins,  the  warden  of  Wadbam, 
and  afterwards  loshop  of  Chester,  and  with 
Robert  Boyle,  to  whom  in  1659  he  addressed 
a  latter  proposing  a  scbeone  for  building  a 
sort  of  college  near  London  where  a  few  men 

science  were  to  devote  themselves  to  '  the 
promotion  pf  experimental  kaowledge.*  The  ; 


schema  was  wtggeBbai  If  tLe  meetings  of 
which  Willdns  uid  Bt^le  wen  oluu  pro- 
moters, and  which  soon  afterwards  developed 

into  the  Royal  Society.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing after  the  Restoration  (January  1660-1) 
Evelyn  was  chosen  a  fellow,  and  he  was 
nominated  ona  of  the  council  by  the  king  in 
the  charter  granted  5  July  1662.  Evdyn 
had  corresponded  in  cipher  with  Charles 
and  his  miuistm.  On  7  Norv.  1669  ha  pub- 
lished an  'Apology  for  the  Royal  Party,' 
and  in  1660  '  The  lat«  News  or  Message  from 
Brussels  unmasked,'  in  answer  to  Marchraont 
Needham's  '  News  from  Bmasela.'  He  also 
endeavoured  to  persuade  Herbert  Moriey, 
then  lieutenant  <n  the  Tower,  to  anUcipate 
Monck  Inr  pnniounianff.  for  the  king  (Irttei 
dated  12  Jan.  16^^).  Modey  decliiied 
from  nneertainfy  as  to  Honck's  intentions, 
and  had  afterwards  to  obtain  his  pardon, 
with  Evelyn's  help,  at  the  price  of  IfiOOL 
Evelyn  as  a  hearty  royalist,  althon^  it 
must  be  confessed  that  his  senl  had  been' 
tendered  by  caution,  was  in  fiivour  after  tho 
Restoration,  and  was  frequency  at  court. 
He  was  soon  disgusted  bv  the  profligacy  ol 
the  courtiers.  He  confided  many  forebo^iDgs 
to  Pepys.  He  took  no  part  in  political  in- 
trigues, but  held  some  minor  offices.  He 
was  a  member  of  some  commisuonsappointed 
in  1662  for  iraproidng  the  streets  anid  regu- 
lating the  Mint  and  Gresbam  College.  In 
October  1664  he  was  a  commissioner  for  the 
c&re  of  the  sick  aad  wounded  and  prisonera 
in  the  Dutoh  irar,  Hs  attended  to  &s  duties 
when  his  feUow-commissioaerB  were  fright- 
ened from  their  post  by  die  plague,  and 
stayed  at  Deptfora,  sending  his  &nuly  to 
Wotton.  He  incurred  expenees  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which  he  was  M>ill  petitioning  in  1702. 
Part  of  his  claim  was  then  allowed  (JibieB 
and  Qiuriea,  2nd  ser.  ix.  267).  On  26  Feb. 
1671  he  was  appointed  a  member  ot  the 
ooancil  of  fore^  plantations,  with  a  salary 
of  500/.  a  year.  James  II  showed  him  much 
favour,  and  from  24  Dec.  1686  till  10  March 
1666-7  he  was  cme  of  the  commisBioners  foi 
the  prirf  seal,  during  the  abeenee  of  C^rm- 
don  as  ford-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  ab- 
sented himself  occaricmally  to  avoid  active 
participation  in  illegal  concessions  to  Roman 
cathohcs,  and  was  profoundly  alanued  by  tho 
king's  BAtaoks  upon  the  chnrdi  of  England. 
Evelyn  continued  to  be  warmly  interested 
in  the  Royal  Society.  He  obtamed  for  the 
Royal  Society  a  gift  from  Henrr  Howard, 
sixth  duke  of  Norfolk,  of  the '  Arundeliaa 
liUsry'  in  1676,  having  previously  (1667) 
obtained  from  the  same  person  a  gift  of  the 
Arnndelian  marbles  to  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford.  He  wasseeretacy  totheRoyalSocieQ 
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for  the  year  beginning  30  Not.  1673.  In 
1682,  and  again  in  1691,  he  was  pressed  to 
be  president,  bat  declined  both  times  on  ao- 
count  of  iU-health.  He  continued  hia  gar- 
dening at  Sayes  Oonrt.  uid  advised  hii 
brother  at  Wotton,  and  was  a  Tocoffnieed 
authority  upon  arehitectnre  and  luioBcape 
gardening.  He  was  en  actire  patron  of  mu- 
sicians and  artists,  beiriending  GKbbons  and 
Hollar.  He  was  intimate  with  many  dialdn- 

S Disked  contemporaries.  Samuel  Pep^  and 
B  appear  to  have  had  a  strong  mutual  respect. 
He  took  occasional  tours  to  his  friends*  houses 
in  various  parts  of  England,  and  givea  some 
interesting  descriptions  of  the  country. 

After  uie  revolution  ETeHu,  who  was 
growing  old  and  was  too  good  a  tory  to  ap- 
prove thechange  unreserre&r,  lived  in  greater 
retirement.  About  1691  his  elder  Imither, 
George^  lost  his  last  male  descendant,  and  re- 
settled the  estate  unmEvel/n.  In  Hay  1694 
Evelynleft  Sayes  Ooait  ana  settled  -wiA  his 
Ivother  at  Wotton.  He  afterwards  let  Sayes 
Covrt  to  Admiral  Benbow  (in  1696),  and 
Benbow  sublet  it  to  Peter  the  Great  in  the 
summer  of  1698.  Th^  were  bad  tenants, 
and  the  exar  is  aaiA  to  have  amused  himself 
bv  being  trundled  in  a  wheelbarrow  across 
Evelyn^  flowerbeds  and  favourite  hoUy- 
hedge.  A  sum  of  162A  7t.  was  allowed  for 
damages  by  Peter's  secretary  (Notet  and  Que- 
w«,3ndser.i.Se6).  On34  Sfay  ITOOEvelvn, 
who  contested  Surrey  in  1698,  removed  nis 
remaining  property  from  Sayes  Court.  In 
1768  the  house  was  let  to  the  vestry  of  St. 
Nidio^Deptford,  for  a  workhouse.  In  1890 
the  old  building  was  in  great  paxt  demotiahedL 
but  the  wwUravse  remained  on  the  ute  till 
1848.  In  1881  aU  that  survived  of  Saves 
Court  was  converted  by  its  owner,  Hr.  W.  J. 
Evelyn,  into  the  Evelyn  almshouses,  far  the 
accommodation  of  old  residents  on  the 
Evelynestateinreceiptofparochialrelief.  In 
1 886  Mr.  Evelyn  gave  part  of  the  old  grounds 
to  form  a  pubhc  garden,  with  an  endowment 
for  keeping  it  in  OTder.  The  Sayes  Court  Mu- 
seum, belonging  to  Mr.  Evelyn,  adjoins  this, 
and  another  adjoining  space  of  five  acres  is 
at  present  used  as  a  criclcet'-ground.  Other 
parts  of  the  old  estate  are  covered  by  build- 
ings and  theVictoriaViotnalliiur  Yara(DBW8, 
History  <^D^ford,  pp.  B6~W). 

Evefyn's  most  intwesting  emespondent 
in  later  years  msBentley.  AsoneofBoyle^ 
trustees  he  amwinted  Bentley  to  the  first 
Boyle  lectureship,  and  afterwards  consulted 
him  upon  his  '  Numismata '  (1697).  Evelyn 
had  been  consulted  tqwn  the  foundation  of 
Chelsea  Hospital  in  1681.  In  1695  he  was 
uipointed,  by  Lord  Codolphin,  treasurer  to 
^nokwich  Hospital,  then  founded  as  a  me- 
TOL.  ft. 


morial  to  Queen  Mary.  He  held  the  otHce 
till  August  1703,  when  he  resigned  it  to  his 
son-in-law^jireviously  bis  substitute,  William 
Draper.  The  salary  of  200/.  a  year  had  not 
been  paid  in  Jannary  1696-7.  On  4  Oct. 
1699  his  brother  Oeorae  died  at  Wotttm, 
making  his  daughter  Elisabeth,  wife  of  Sir 
Cyril  Wvche,  his  sole  executrix.  Evel^ 
had  the  library  and  some  pictures  and  in- 
herited Wotton,  where  he  jnased  the  rest  of 
his  life.  He  died  27  Feb.  1706,  retaining 
his  faculties  to  the  last,  and  was  buried  in 
the  chancel  of  Wotton  church.  His  wife 
died9Feb.  1708-9,  in  theseventy-fourth  year 
of herage,andwa8 buried besidehim.  Evelyn 
had  six  sons:  John  [q.  v.],  and  five  who  died 
in  infency;  one  of  them,  lUchard,  bora 
24  Aug.  1662,  died  27  Jan.  1667-8,  being  a 
child  o(  extraordinanr  precocity  (see  Diary 
andpre&ceto  Qoldm^ook<^St.CSu-]f»o$tom)} 
and  three  daughters:  Mary  (bom  I  Oet 
1666,  died  14  March  1686),  a  girl  of  whose 
accomplishments  Evelyn  gives  an  Meeting 
account  in  his  diary,  and  who  wrote  the 
'  Mundue  Muliebrie,  published  by  him  in 
1690;  Elizabeth  (bom  13  Sept.  1667),  mar- 
ried to  a  nephew  of  Sir  John  Tippet,  died 
29  Aug.  1686 ;  and  Susannah  (bom  20  May 
1669),  the  only  one  who  survived  him,  mar^ 
ried  in  1693  to  William  Draper  of  Addis- 
combe,SurTey.  Evelyn  is  thetypicalinstence 
of  the  accomplished  and  public-spirited  conn* 
try  gentleman  of  the  Restoration,  a  pious 
and  devoted  member  of  the  church  of  Enf^- 
land,  and  a  staunch  loyalist  in  spite  of  his 
grave  diswproval  ctf  the  manners  of  the 
court,  ffia  domestic  life  was  pure  and  his 
aflbctions  strong,  and  he  devoted  himself  to 
work  of  public  utility,  although  prudence  or 
diffidence  ^pt  him  aloof  from  the  active 
political  life  wMeh  might  have  tested  his 
character  more  severely.  His  books  are  for 
the  most  part  occasional  and  of  little  perma- 
nent value.  The  'Sylva,'  upon  which  he 
bestowed  his  best  work,  was  long  a  standard 
authority,  and  the  <  Diaries'  have  great  his- 
torical T^ue. 

Evelyn's  pjrtrait  was  painted  by  Chante- 
rell  in  1626,  by  Vanderborcht  in  1641,  by 
Robert  Walker  in  1648,  and  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Enellerinl685and(forPe^yB)lnl689.  A 
copy  of  Knellei^s  first  portrait  was  presented 
to  tihe  Royal  Society  1^  Mrs.  Evelyiu  Nan- 
teun  in  1660  made  a  drawing  from  which 
an  enmving  was  taken. 

Evdyn's  works  are:  1.  'The  State  of 
France  as  it  stood  in  the  ninth  year  of  .  .  . 
Lewis  Xm,'  1662.  2.  *  A  Character  of  Eng- 
land,' 1669,  commonly  said  to  have  been  first 
puUidied  in  1661.  An  edition  in  1669  was 
answered  by ' Gallus Oastratus.'  Aletteriq 
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K^T  to  this  was  prefixed  to  s  third  editioii 
in  1659  {ITarl.  Misc.  (1818),  x.  189 ;  Sotners 
Tracts  (1812),  vii.  17&).  3.  '  ApoloOT  for 
the  Royal  Party  .  .  .  ,  by  a  Lover  of  Peace 
and  his  country 1669.  4.  *  The  late  Newes 
from  Bmseels  Unmasked  and  his  Majesty 
Vindicated,'  1660,  6,  *A  Poem  upon  His 
Majesty's  Coronation,'  1661.  6.  *  Enoounter 
between  the  French  and  Spanish  AmbsBM- 
dors/ 1661  (printed  in  his  works).  7. '  Fumi- 
fu^um ;  or  the  inconveniencies  of  the  aer 
and  smoak  of  London  dissipated,  together 
with  some  remedies,  .  .  .*  1661  (reprinted 
1772 ;  a  curious  account  of  the  *  hellish  and 
dismal  cloude  of  sea^oale '  which  makes 
London  unhealthy  and  even  injures  vino- 
vards  in  France,  with  suggestions  for  eipel- 
UDg  noxiottt  trades,  for  extra-mural  bnnals, 
anopluiting sweet  flowers  in  the  suburbs). 
8. 'lSnnuinuB;or  the  Mode,'166t  (in  Evelyn's  1 

*  Memoirs '  (1818).  ii.  309-21).  9.  *  Sculp, 
tura;  or  the  History  and  Art  of  Chaloo-| 
gr&phy  ...  to  which  is  annexed  a  new  ■■ 
manner  of  engraving  on  mezzotinto,  .  .  ; 
1662  (repr.  1756  and  with  unpublished  second  | 
part  1906).  10. '  Sylva ;  or  a  discourse  of  Forest 
Trees  and  the  propagation  of  timber . . .'  with 
'  Pomona,'  '  an  appendix  concerning  fruits 
trees  in  relation  to  cider,  .  .  ,*  1664, 1669, 
1679  (enlarged),  1706,  1729  (with  other 
works  on  gardening) ;  edited  by  A.  Hunter, 
M.D.,  1786;  fifth  edition  1825;  <Dendrolo- 
gia,'  an  abridgement,  by  J.  Mitchell,  1827. 
11.  *  Kalendanam  Hortense,'  1664  (with  the 
above  and  separately;  tentli  edition  1706). 
13.  'Publio£dnployment,andan  ActiveLife, 
{oefared  to  Solitude,  and  all  its  Appanages 

.  .  in  reply  to  a  late  'essaT  of  a  contrary 
title  [by  Sir  O.  Mackenrie],'  1667.  IS.  *  The 
three  late  famous  Impostors,  Padre  Otto- 
mano,  Mahomet  Sei,  and  Sabbatu  Sevi/ 
1669  (from  informants  whose  names  he  de- 
clined to  giveY  14.  '  Navigation  and  (Com- 
merce,' 1674  (the  first  part  of  an  intended 

*  Historv  of  the  Dutch  War  .  .  .  undertaken 
by  the  Mng's  desire  from  official  materials,' 
which  apparently  did  not  give  satisfiujdon. 
The  part  published  suppeeeed  at  the  demand 
of  the  Dutch  ambassador;  reprinted  in  Lord 
Over8tone*8<SelectCollect3on71869).  16.'A 
Philosophical  Discourse  of  Earth  rating  to 
tbe  Culture,  .  .  .'  1676  (read  to  the  Eoyal 
Society  29  April  and  13  May  1675 ;  reprinted 
with  '  Terra,'  1778,  edited  by  Hunter). 
10.  'Mundus  Muliobris,'  1090  ('A  Voya^ge 
to  Maryland,'  in  rfavme,  and  the  '  Fop  Dic- 
tionary,' bv  his  daughter  Mary — tHary^ 
10  March  1684-5).  17.  ^Numismata;  a 
Discourse  of  Medals  .  .  .  with  some  account 
of  heads  and  effigies  ...  in  sculps  and 
twlle-douce,  with  a  digression  concerning 


physiognomy,*  1697.  18.  '  Acetaria,  a  Dis- 
course of  Ssimts,'  1699  (part  of  an  imperfect 
'Elymum  foitanmomn,  never  printed,  of 
which  the  contents  are  given  in  his  works^. 
The  above,  together  with  some  of  the  dedi- 
catory letters  to  translations,  are  in  Upcott's 
edition  of  the  *  Miscellaneous  Works,  1825, 
except  Nob.  6,  6,  8,  10,  16,  17.  19.  'Life 
of  Mrs.  Qodok>hin '  [see  Qodolphik,  Mab- 
oarbt],  was  puolished  from  his  manuscript  by 
Bishop  Wilberforoe  in  1847.  20. '  Historv  of 
Religion ;  or  a  Rational  Account  of  the  l^ue 
Religion,' by  the  Rer.  R,  M.  Evanson(2TOls. 
in  1850);  a  fragmentary  book. 

The  following  are  translations:  1.  'Of 
IibertyandServitude,'1649(fnniitiheFrench 
of  La  Mothe  Le  Vayer),  in '  MiseeUaoeous 
Writings.'  2.  '  Essay  on  First  Book  of  Lu- 
cretius .  .  .  made  English  verse  by  J.  E.,* 
1656  (frcmtispieceli^  his  wife  and  compli- 
mentary verses  by  Waller).  3. '  The  French 
Gardener  .  .  .  translated  into  English  by 
Philocepos,' 1668, 1669 (with  Evelyn's  name), 
1672,  1691.  4.  'The  Golden  Book  of  St 
Chrysostom  concerning  the  Education  of 
Children,'  1659  (dedication  to  his  brothers, 
with  account  of  his  son),  in  '  Miscellaneous 
Writings.'  5.  '  Instructions  concerning  the 
Erection  of  a  Library,'  1661  (from  tJielVench 
of  G.  Naudfi).  6.  'T6  /itKPr^pMHT^p'Aro^/ae/ 
1664-6;  second  part  of  the '  Mystery  of  Je- 
suitism,' of  whieL  the  first  wrt  (1658),  in- 
cluding Pascal's  'Frovindal  Letters,'  was 
apparently  not  1^  Evelyn;  a  third  put  in 
1670  was  translated  by  Dr.  Tongue  (see 
i>tarv  for  2  Jan.  1661-6  and  1  Oct.  1678). 

7.  '  Parallel  of  Ancient  Architecture  with 
the  Modem  .  .  ,'  to  which  is  added  an 'Ao- 
count  of  Architects  .  .  1664, 1669,  1697. 
from  the  French  of  Fr6art  de  diambray. 

8.  '  Idea  of  the  Perfection  of  Painting,'  1668 
(fiom  same).  9.  '  The  Compleat  Gardener  * 
(with  directions  concerning  melons  and 
orange  trees),  1098  (from  the  French  of 
Quintinie);  'Of  Gardens'  (from  the  Latin 
of  Rend  Bapin)  was  publidied  by  Evelyn 
in  1673,  bnt  truislatea  by  l^'s  son.  Evelyn 
also  wrote '  A  Letter  to  Lord  Broaneker  on 
a  new  Modhina  for  IHouriiing,'  1668-70,  in 
the  'Phil.  Trans.'  No.  60;  'A  Letter  to 
Aubrey,'  1670,  printed  in  his  '  History  of 
Surrey '  and  in  '  Miscellaneous  Writings ;  * 
verses  in  Creech's  *  Lucretius,'  1680,  and '  A 
Letter  on  the  Winter  of  1683-4,'  in  'Phil. 
Trans,'  1684.  A  list  of  unfinished  works, 
represented  by  manuacripta  at  Wotton,  is 
given  at  the  end  of  his  works.  '  A  Letter 
on  Improvement  of  the  English  Language,' 
in  'Gent  Mag.'  1797,  i.  318-19,  mentions  a 
trsgi-comedy  which  he  has  written.  He 
showed  a  play  and  some  poems  to  Pepys 
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5  Not.  1665.  Fox  an  account  of  some  manu- 
Boripte  by  EvelTn  see  'Diuy/  1670,  pp. 
cxv-oxviii,  ToL  iii.  190-1 

[The  main  snthority  for  Evdyn's  life  is  the 
DitUTT,  first  published  in  1818  luid  1819,  edited 
William  Brajr,  as  port  of*Hemoin  .  .  .  <tf 
John  Bnl^,  oomprising  his  Diuy,  &  nbetioD 
of  his  ftmilisr  letters,  private  eorreroondenee 
between  Charlea  I  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  . , . 
and  between  Edwaxd  H;de  and  Sir  Bichard 
Browne,'  2  roU.  4to.  A  rerised  edition  in  1827 
was  edited  by  Upcott,  and  was  reprinted  in  4  toIs. 
1S79  with  a  Use  hj  Uearr  B.  Wheatley.  This 
was  rsisaoed  in  1908.  In  Uie  same  year  cams  ont 
an  edition  by  A,astin  Bobson  (S  vols.  Sto).  8se 
also  Wood's  Athens,  iv.  464 ;  the  '  Oenonl  Dio- 
tionary;'  Wotton'B  Baronetage,  1741,  ir.  148-9; 

fre&cetoScalptare,I755;  luidBiogr.Brit.  Qt. 
'epos's  Diary  and  Correiipondenca  (passim) ; 
Boyle's  Works,  1772,  ii.  684,  ri.  287-96 ;  Bent- 
ley  Ctffiespnt^ce,  1842,  i.  74,  81-6,  1 10-18, 
136-8.  181-7,  162-8,  165-6.  181;  Tboteeby 
DiaiX,  1880.  i.  827,  840 ;  Thoreal^  Letters,  1833. 
L  844,  868,  881 ;  Hatton  Correspondence  (Oamd. 
Soo.),  ii.  228,  243-4;  Bigand's  Correspondenoe 
of  Scientiflo  Men,  i.  96, 119. 133, 164-5,  il  518 ; 
Notes  and  Queries,  6th  ser.  xii.  244;  Thomsoa'a 
Boyal  Society,  pp.  6,  64 ;  Birch's  Rt^al  Society.] 

L.  8. 

EVELYN,  JOHN,  the  youngw  (1655- 
1699),  tnuialator,  third  but  eldest  snrviving 
son  of  John  Grelyn  [q.  r.},  the  well-known 
writer,  was  born  19  Jan.  1664-^.  OnlSDea 
1660  his  fatiier  presented  him  to  the  queen- 
mother,  who  *  noade  eztraordinair  much  of 
him.'  Until  1663  he  was  '  much  brought  up 
amongst  Mr.  Howard's  diildren  at  Anmdd 
House.'  In  1666  Mr.  Bohun  became  hia 
tutor.  Early  in  1667,  when  '  newly  out  of 
long  coatee,  he  wu  sent  to  Trinity  College 
Oxford,  under  Dr.  Bathurst.  He  left  Oxford 
in  Ifarch  16^,  and  was  admitted  of  the 
Middle  Temple  2  May  1672.  On  ii9  March 
1678  his  father  took  him  to  see  Peter  Gun- 
ning, bishop  of  Chichester,  who  gave  him  in- 
struction and  ad-riee  '  before  he  reeeired  the 
Holy  Sacrament.'  On  26  May  of  the  same 
year  be  became  a  younger  brother  of  Trinity 
House,  and  on  10  Nor.  1676  he  went  to 
Stance  in  the  suite  of  the  ambasudor  (Lord 
Beikeley),  returning  in  May  of  the  next 
year.  In  December  1687  young  Evelyn  was 
employed  in  Devonshire  by  the  treasury,  as 
a  eommiwrionw  respeoting  *  concealment  of 
land.'  Just  a  year  later  M  was  presented  to 
William,  prince  of  Orange,  at  Abingdon  by 
Colonel  Sidn^  and  Golonel  Berkeley.  Aa  a 
volunteer  in  Lord  Lovelace's  troop  he  helped 
to  Mcnie  Oxford  for  William  III.  In  1690 
he  purdiased  the  chi^  elarksh^  of  the  trea- 
wary,  but  was  remored  witl^  tJie  twelve- 
awnth.  He  acted     a  eommiwioner  <k  re- 


venue in  Ireland  from  1C9S  to  his  death  in 
1699.  He  returned  home  in  great  saffering, 
and  died  in  Berkeley  Street,  London,  24 
March  1698-9,  in  his  father's  lifetime. 

Evelyn  married,  in  1679,  Martha,  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  Biohard  Spenser,  esq.,  a 
Turkey  merchant  She  died  13  Sept.  1726 
(ffut  for  1726,  p.  86).  By  her  he  had 
two  sons  and  three  daughtera,  but  only  a 
son,  John,  and  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  (wife 
of  Simon  Harcourt,  son  of  Lord-chancellor 
Hunourt),  survived  iufancv.  The  son  John, 
bom  1  March  1681-2,  marned,  18  Sept.  1760, 
Anne,  daughter  of  Edward  Boscawtti  of 
Cornwall^  was  made  a  baronet.  80  July  1713, 
built  a  bbraiy  at  Wotton,  was  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  commissioner  of  cus- 
toms, and  died  18  July  1763.  Hie  grendaou 
Sir  Frederick,  a  soldier,  died  without  imae  in 
1812,  and  his  estates  fell  to  his  widow,  Mary, 
daughter  of  William  Torton  of  Staffordshire, 
who  bequeathed  them  on  her  death  in  1817 
to  JohnETelyn,a  direct  descendant  of  Qeonn 
Evelyn  (16SO-1603),  and  grandfather  of  the 
pieeant  owner,  Mr.  William  John  Evelyn. 
Sir  John,  a  first  cousin  of  Sir  Frederick,  was 
fourth  baronet,  and  with  the  dea^  of  this  Sir 
John's  brother  Hugh,  in  1848,  the  baronetcy 
became  extinct. 

Evelyn  translated  the  following  works: 
L' Of  Gardens.  Four  books.  First  written 
in  Latin  verse  by  Benatus  Kapinua,  and  now 
made  English,'  Londcm,  1673,  dedicated  to 
Henry  Bennet,  earl  of  Arliuifton.  2.  *  The 
History  of  the  Otsnd  Visiers/London,  1677, 
from  the  French  of  Francois  de  Cha8sep<d. 
a  Ilutazch'a  'Life  of  Alexander  the  QrMt/ 
for  the  <  Plutarch's  Lives  by  Several  Hands ' 
(1683-6).  To  the  third  edition  of  his  fether'a 
'Sylva'  (1678^  Evelyn  contributed  some  ptfr< 
fiitory  Oreek  nexameters,  written  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  and  in  the  last  chapter  the  sectrnd 
book  of  his  version  of  Bapin'a  'Hortonun 
Liber*  was  reprinted.  Several  poems  by  him 
are  printed  in  Dryden's '  Misoulanies'  and  in 
Nichols's  *  Collection  of  Poems.' 

[Evelyn's  Diary,  ed.  Bray  and  Wheatley,  i. 
Ixxxvii.  and  H.  Mssim ;  Dewa's  Hist,  of  I^- 
ted;  Wood's  Athetus  Oson.  ad.  Btia^  iv.  689.] 

8.L. 

EVERAKD  (108S  P-llBO),  secondbishop 
of  Norwich.   [See  Eborabd.] 

EVEBABD,  JOHN  (JL  1611),  catholic 
studen^  was  ham  at  Dean,  Northampton- 
shire, m  1667.  For  years  he  was 
educated  at  h<ane  under  a  B.A.  of  Cam- 
bridge, named  Johnson,  and  subsequently 
he  prosecuted  his  studies  for  ha^  a  year 
under  the  tuition  of  a  doctor  of  divinity 
named  Strickland.  Then  he  was  sent  to 
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Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Bvng,  principal  of  the  ooll^. 
Everard'fi  fiither  died  in  1008,  and  his  mother 
afterwards  was  married  to  Richard  Smyth, 
reotorofBulwichjNorthamptonshire.  WbilB 
at  the  uniTersity  he  was  converted  to  the 
catholic  &ith  through  reading  tiie  worics  of 
Bellafmiu  and  Stapleton,  and  going  to  the 
ooUem  the  English  jesuiti  at  St.  Omerhe 
WW  then  reooncued  to  the  Roman  church 
1^  Father  John  Fiord.  Hd  was  admitted 
into  Ei^lish  College  at  Rome  as  a  pro- 
Iwtionn  in  1610,  but  he  went  away  after 
two  or  three  months,  because  he  was  ufflicted 
with  diuiness  in  the  head  during  his  studies, 
and  also  because  he  was  unable  to  agree  with 
his  fallow-students.  Returning  to  Enjgland 
be  published  en  account  of  his  experienees 
as  a  student  in  a  book  entitled  '  Britanno- 
RomauTS,  sire  Angligenarum  in  Oollegio 
Rcanano  yitee  ratio,' lx>ndon,  1611,  8to.  Of 
his  subsequent  career  nothing  certain  is 
known.  Perhaps  he  may  be  identical  witii 
the  Jesuit  fiither  John  Everard  who  died  at 
the  nofessed  House,  Antwerp,  on  6  Dee. 
1648. 

Veo\^a  Beeords,  W.  811,  vi.  257,  rii.  234; 
QilWsBihl  Diet. ;  Cat.  of  Printed  Books  in 
Brit  Mns.]  T.  C. 

BVEEARD,JOHN,D.D.(1676P-ie60P), 
divine  and  mystic,  was  probablT  bom  about 
1675.  He  was  educated  at  Glare  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded  to  the  two 
degrees  in  arts  in  1600  and  1607  reepectiTely, 
and  to  that  of  D.D.  in  1619.  His  younger 
days,  he  is  sud  to  hare  confessed,  were  days 
of  Ignorance  and  ranity,  when  he  walked  as 
other  gentiles  and  as  men  living  without 
God  in  the  world  (prefiMW  to  Cfotpet  Treasttres 
opened).  But  he  became  ashamed  of  his 
former  knowledge,  expreaiions,  ud  prea^- 
ings,  although  m  was  known  to  be  a  very 
great  scholar  and  as  good  a  philosopher,  few 
or  none  exceeding  him  (tb.)  Some  time  be- 
fore 1618  he  became  reader  at  St.  Martin's-in- 
the-Fldds,  London,  for  in  January  of  that 
year  he  was  censored  by  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  compelled  to  publicly  iqologise  to 
^e  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  tor  slandering 
them  in  a  sermon.  In  1618,  too,  he  duIk 
li^ed  '  The  Arriereban/  a  sermon  wbicn  he 
had  preached  to  the  company  of  the  mili- 
tarjr  yard  at  St.  Andrews,  ilolborn,  and 
which  he  dedicated  to  Francis  Bacon,  lord 
Verulam.  In  March  1021  Ererard  was  tm-  I 
prisoned  in  the  Gatdbouss  fbr  preaching  I 
indirectly  against  the  Spanish  marriage,  by  | 
inrMghit^  aninst  the  Spuiish  eruemes  in 
the  Indies.  He  was  still  in  prison  in  Sep- ' 
tembCT,  when  he  petitioned  the  king  to  I 


release  him,  promising  not  to  repeat  hu 
offence.  He  failed,  however,  to  ke^  his 
promise,  and  again  safbred  impriaomnent, 
in  August  1623  and  at  later  dates,  for  the 
same  cause.  Each  time '  some  lord  or  other ' 
b^nred  his  pardon  of  the  king,  and  as  often 
as  Everard  regained  hie  liberty  he  again  took 
1^  hia  text  on  the  unlawfulness  of  matching 
with  idolaters.  Thefrequencyof  the  appeals 
for  the  royal  pardon  attracted  the  attention 
of  James  I,  who  is  reported  to  hare  said, 
'  What  is  this  Dr.  Erer-out  ?  his  name  shall 
be  Dr.  Never-out.'  Everard's  great  powers 
of  preaching  drew  large  congr^tions,  and 
wlwn,  being  appointed  chaplam  to  Lord 
Holland  (Prsnnb,  Hidden  Works  of  Dark- 
nut,  p.  207),  he  left  St.  Martin's  for  Ken- 
sington, his  audiences  were  fashionable  and 
ariatociatic,  though  he  professed  that  his 
sermons  were  designed  for  the  poor  cobblers 
and  the  like  who  came  there  to  hear  him. 
In  1636  Everard,  who  had  thm  aj^iarently 
a  living  at  Fairdead*  Essex,  was  chanred  be- 
fore the  high  oonuttisuon  court  with  heresy, 
bein^  acooMd  indiftrentlf  of  ^milism,  anti- 
nomianism,  and  aaabaptism.  After  being 
kept  some  months  waiting  for  his  trial  he 
was  dismissed,  but  was  soon  again  prose- 
cuted, when  Laud  *  threatecied  to  bring  him 
to  a  morsel  of  bread  because  he  could  not 
make  him  stoop  or  bow  before  him '  (preface 
to  Ooepel  Treaturee).  It  may  have  been  on 
this  occauon  that  he  was  deprived  of  lus 
benefice,  worth  400/.  a  year.  In  Julr  1639 
he  was  fined  1,000/.,  but  in  the  following 
June,  when  he  read  his  submission  on  his 
knees  in  court,  he  was  released  firom  his  su»- 
pension  and  hu  bonds  were  cancelled.  His 
alleged  here^,  howerer,  eontinued  to  get 
him  into  trouUe,  and  he  was  agwn  waiting 
his  trial  when  he  fell  stok.  *Sb  lived  tosee 
Strafford  and  Canteriraiy  put  under  the  black 
rod,  and  was  gatheced  to  hts  firthers*  (ib.) 
The  date  of  his  death  was  probably  in  or 
shortly  before  1660,  in  which  year  was  pub- 
lished 'The  Dirine  Pymander  of  Hennes 
MercuriusTrismwistuB,  translated  out  of  tho 
original  into  Eturash  by  that  learned  dirine. 
Dr.  Everard.'  This  was  the  first  English 
veruon  of  the  '  Poemander,'  and  to  a  second 
editi<m  published  in  1667  was  added  a  trans- 
lation of  Hermes's  'Asclepiua.'  Bverard's 
translation  was  republished  in  1884  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Hargrave  Jennings. 
Such  of  Everard's  sermons  as  escaped  confisca- 
tion by  the  bishojM  were  issued  in  1663  under 
the  title  *8one  Gospel  Treasures  cqtened :  or 
the  Htdiest  of  all  lumuling :  Disoorering  vet 
nuire  the  Riches  of  (3race«uEGI<n7  to  the  ve»> 
sels  of  Mercy,  in  sevoral  Sermons  preached  at 
Kensington  uid  elsewhere  1^  Joui  Ereraid| 
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DJ).f  deceased:  whueunto  is  added tiiemys- 
tiotl  diriiuty  of  DionTsiuB  the  Areo{iagite 
spoken  o^Ajcts  xvii.3i,with  oollectiona  out 
cnoUiecdiTine  authors,  translated  bj  Dr.Eve- 
lard,  iwrer  before  printed  in  £ngush,'  Lon- 
don, 8to,  3  pts.  The  TolumeB  are  dedicated 
to  Oliver  Oromwell,  and  bear  the  imprimatur 
of  Joseph  OutI.  A  second  edition,  called 
'  The  I^eaeorr  evened,'  but  otherwise 

not  differing  from  uie  first,  was  issued  in 
1060 ;  in  1767  the  aeaaoat  were  reprinted 
■t  GamiaBtown,  TJiLA.,  and  oie  of  tliem, 
'  OhxiBt  the  Trae  Salt  of  the  Earth,'  was  le- 
pinted  in  j&ghuid  u  1600.  From  these 
Hnn<HW,  which  axe  excellent  m  compoutiuu, 
it  would  appear  th*t  in  his  nnregenerate 
da^  ETerard  was  a  neoplatonist,  and  re- 
mained a  disciple  of  Tauler.  A  strong  flanrotv 
of  mysttmsm  distinguishes  them,  and  the 
author  quotes  from  Plato,  Plotiniu,  and  Pro- 
olns,  as  well  as  from  manj  of  the  early 
ehxistian  writers.  Another  small  worh  hj 
Brorard,  'A  Parableof  Two  Drops  reasoning 
blether,'  was  republished  in  1866  by  Q.  E. 
Roberta  of  Kidderminster.  In  the  univei^ 
ei^Hbrazy  at  Cambridge  are  preserved  three 
mannaeryts  by  Everajd,  two  of  which  are 
printed  in  tlie  'c^Uecticms'  appended  to 
*  Some  QoBpel  Treasnm  opened.' 

[Th«  main  b«t  meagr*  aotiority  for  Evemrd'a 
lifcistheaddHSi  *tothenader,' prefixed  by  Bapha 
SattooA  to  'Some  Gospel  Treasanfl  opened.' 
There  a»  many  refereooss  to  him,  for  the  most 
fart  ondmportant,  in  the  Calendars  of  State 
Fapcoa  racwding  tiie  proceedings  of  the  court  of 
high  eommiMion.  See  also  Notes  and  Qoeriee, 
2nd  nr.  iv.  866,  v.  168,  Tii.  457, 4th  ser.  i.  697; 
Oaidiner's  Hist  of  EqkI..  It.  116,  346.}  A.  Y. 

]CTEBABD,UATHIA8((2.1S67),  major- 
general,  of  ItanralBstown,co.  Bleath,  third  son 
of  Thomaa  Erenrd  of  Eandilestown,  by  his 
wifBandcoaain,BaTbaia,dau{|^iterof  O'l^eiily 
of  Ballinlough  Oaetle,  and  sister  of  Sir  Henry 
Nngent,  was  appcunted  emsign  in  the  3na 
or  Queen's,  regiment  at  Gihmtar  38  Beot. 
180^  and  became  lieutenant  SI  Maidh  1806. 
In  DecembOT  1806  the  company  to  w^hieh 
young  BiTerard  behmged,  with  two  oth«  of 
ma  re^pment  and  two  of  the  64tii  fiwt,  were 
captured  on  their  Toyage  home  from  Gibral- 
tar by  a  French  squadron  of  six  sul  of  the 
line  and  some  frigates,  under  Admiral  Chiil- 
laumet,  bound  for  Mauritius.  The  troops 
were  put  on  board  La  Volonture  fiigate  and 
carried  about  for  three  months,  until  La 
Tolontaire  ran  into  Table  Bay  for  water,  in 
ignorance  of  the  recapture  of  the  Gape  hy 
the  British,  and  had  to  strike  to  the  shore 
batteries.  The  troops  were  landed,  and  the 
companies  of  the  Queen's  did  du^  for  some 
aumths  at  the  Ci^;  but  those  or  the  64th, 


to  which  Ererard  appears  to  have  been  tern- 
pwarily  attached  for  duty,  were  sent  with  the 
reinfonementa  to  the  Rio  Plata,  and  acted 
as  mounted  infantry  with  the  force  under 
Sir  Samuel  Auchmutv  [q.  t.1  While  so 
employed  Everard  lea  the  fonom  hope  at 
the  storming  of  Monte  Video  8  Feb.  1607, 
when  twenty-two  out  of  thirty-two  men  with 
him  were  killed  or  wounded.  For  this  sor- 
vice  Everard  received  a  sword  of  honour  from 
the  PatrioticFond  at  Lloyd'sand  the  freedmn 
of  the  city  of  DnUin.  He  was  also  promoted, 
23  A]^  1807,  to  a  company  in  the  Snd  bat- 
taUon  14th  foot,  wiUi  which  he  aarrad  at 
Oorunna  and  in  the  'Walchmen  e^radition. 
During  the  latter  he  was  thanked  io  giuieral 
orders  for  his  conduct  at  the  siege  of  flush- 
ing, 12  Aug.  1809,  when  the  flant  companiss 
of  the  14th,  one  of  which  he  commanded, 
supported  by  the  rest  of  the  battalion,  in  con- 
junction with  some  of  the  German  legion, 
stormed  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries  and 
effected  a  lodgment  within  musket-shot  of 
the  walls  (Cajsvos,  Sut.  Bee.  \^th  Faotj  p. 
66).  He  was  subsequently  transferred  to 
the  1st  battalion  of  his  regiment  in  India, 
and  commanded  it  at  the  siege  of  Hattrass 
in  1817.  He  commanded  a  lank  battalion 
in  the  operations  against  the  Findarreea  in 
1818-19,  was  made  nmmental  m^or  10  July 
1821,  and  oommandea  it  at  the  atcvming  of 
Bhurtpore  29  Dec  1826,  when  theUth 
headed  one  of  the  columns  of  assault,  and 
unsupported  oleared  the  breach  after  the  pte- 
mature  explosion  of  a  mine,  and  e&eted  a 
iunotion  with  the  other  column  led  by  the 
D9th  foot,  the  steadiness  and  discipline 
these  two  r^ments,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Ix>td  Combennere, '  deciding  the  &te  of  tibe 
day'  (t».  pp.  82-5).  Everard  waa  made  03. 
and  a  brevet  Ueutonant-colonel.  He  became 
regimental  lientenant-oolonel  in  1831,  and 
commanded  the  regiment  fox  a  period  of  six- 
teen years  at  home,  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
North  America.  He  was  made  O.B.  in  1826, 
K.H.  in  1881,  and  m^or^neral  11  Nor. 
1661,  and  recwved  a  custiagiushed  serriee 
pension.  Everard,  who  had  succeeded  hia 
Aim  brother  in  the  family  esUte,  died  at 
Southaea,  uunaxried,  on  20  April  1857. 

[BarkA  Landed  Oentry,  1868,  ed.  sopp.  nader 
*  Bveiard  of  Bandilestovn ; '  Camion's  Hist.  Bee. 
2nd  or  Queen's  and  14th  Foot;  Hart's  Amy 
Lists ;  Gent  Mag.  8rd  ser.  ii.  618.]  H.  H.  C. 

EVERAItD,  ROBERT  (Jl  1664),  catho- 
lic writer,  was  a  gentleman  of  libenu  educa- 
tion who  had  been  engaged  in  the  civil  war 
with  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,  and  who, '  according  to  the  entbu* 
oaatioal  dispoaition  (tf  those  times,  lutd  liabed 
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himself  under  different  sects.'  Eventually 
he  Joined  the  Boman  catholic  church. 

He  wrote :  1.  *  Baby-baptism  Rooted,' 
Lond.  1660,  4to.  This  elicited  a  reply  from 
Nathaniel  Stephens,  a  preshyterian  preacher, 
whose  work  was  criticised  by  John  Tombes 
in  his '  Antipffidobaptism.'  3. '  Nature's  Tin- 
dication ;  or  a  checK  to  all  those  who  affirm 
Nature  to  be  Vile,  Wicked,  Corrupt,  and  SiiH 
fid,' Lond.  16ra,l<hna  8. 'Threequeations 
propotmded  to  B.  Morley  abont  his  ^actioe 
of  Laying  on  of  Hands,'  Loud.  n.  d.  6to. 
This  Ted  to  a  controversy  between  Everard, 
HorWy,  and  T.  Morris,  a  Imptist.  4.  '  The 
Oreatiott  and  the  FaH  of  Man,'  Lond.  n.  d. 
8vo.  Nathaniel  Stephens  replied  to  this  in 
*  Vindicia  Fnndamenti ;  or  a  Threefold  De- 
fence of  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin/  1656. 
6,  '  An  Epistle  to  the  eevwu  Congregations 
of  the  Non-Conformists'  [Ijond.  P|^3nd  edit. 
1664,  8to.  In  this  work  the  author  states 
the  reasons  of  his  conversion  to  the  catiiolic 
church.  Replies  to  it  were  published  by 'J.  I.,' 
Matthew  Foole,  and  Francis  Howgill. 

[Dodd'a  Church  Hist.  iii.  262;  GilloVs  Bibl. 
Diet. ;  Cat.  of  Friatod  Books  in  Brit.  Mas.] 

T.  a 

BVSRABD,  a£H»BVERBTT,THOHAB 
(1660-1683)  Jesuit,  bom  at  Linsteietd,  Suffolk, 
on  8  Feb.  Io60,  was  son  of  Henry  Everard, 
a  gentleman  who  suffered  imprisonment  for 
the  catholic  faith,  and  of  hit  wife,  Catherine 
Oawdyr.  After  pursuing  his  studies  at  home 
for  about  six  years  and  a  half  he  waa  sent  to 
the  university  of  Cambric^,  where  he  re- 
mained ior  a  year  and  a  half.  Becoming  ao- 

auainted  with  Father  John  Gerard  he  made 
lie  Bj^ritual  exercises  with  him  in  London. 
Then  lie  praeeeded  to  Rheims,  and  was  ad- 
mitted iBto  the  E^lish  Ocdum  Uiere  in 
1602  {Douay  Diarieg,  p.  10).  He  rtadied 
philosophy  and  divinity  at  Rheims  aaA 
CouTtray,  and  was  ordamed  priest  18  Sept. 
1602.  Being  admitted  into  the  Society  of 
Jesus  he  began  his  novitiate  at  Toumay  on 
4  June  16{3,  and  aiter  his  simple  vows  he 
was  sent,  17  June  1696,  to  the  college  at 
Lille.  For  several  years  he  was  minister  at 
the  college  of  St.  Omer  and  at  WattMi; 
eocius  and  master  of  novices  at  Louvain. 
I  le  took  his  last  vows  as  a  spiritual  coadjutor 
in  1604.  He  was  in  Englnnd  for  a  time  in 
160S-4,  and  had  a  marvellous  escape  from 
arrest.  About  1617  he  revisited  thiscountir, 
and  exercised  spiritual  ftinetions  in  Norfolk 
and  8uffi)lk.  A  trwelvemonth  after  his  ar> 
rinl  he  was  appr^iended  and  detiuned  in 
prison  fbr  twoyears.  He  was  banished  firam 
the  kingdom  in  March  1620-1  by  virtue  of 
awarnnt  from  the  lords.  On  endoav(Huuig 


to  return  from  exile  in  July  1623  he  waa 
seired  at  the  port  of  Dover,  but  was  eventu- 
ally released  on  bail  with  the  loss  of  his 
'books,  pictures,  and  other  impertinences.' 
His  name  appears  in  Gee's  list  ot  priests  and 
Jesuits  in  and  about  London  in  1624,  and 
also  in  a  catalogue  seiaed  at  Olericenwell,  the 
Lond<m  lesidenoe  of  the  order,  in  1^8.  He 
-waelbeBamiawmerinSuffidL  Ifo^^edin 
Londtm  on  16  May  16SS. 

Then  is  an  engraved  portrut  of  him  in 
Tanner's  'Sodetas  Jesu  Apoetolonim  Imita* 
trix. 

His  works  are :  1.  '  Meditations  on  the 
Passion  of  Our  Lord,'  St.  Omer,  1604, 1606, 
1618 ;  a  translation  from  the  Latin  of  Father 
Fnlvins  Androtus.  3.  '  The  Paradise  of  the 
Soul,  and  a  treatise  on  Adhering  to  God,' 
translated  from  tiie  Latin  of  Albert  the 
Great,  bishop  of  Ratisbon,  St.  Omer,1606and 
1617,  freqaently  reinnted.  3,  Translation 
of  Father  Arias's  'Treatise  on  FerfM:ti<m,* 
St,  Omer,  1617.   4.  '  The  Mirrour  of  BeU- 

E'ous  Perfection,'  from  the  Italian  of  Father 
.  Pinell!,  St.  Omer,  1618-  Originally  a 
translation  fimnOerson.  & 'Treatise on  the 
Method  of  Living  Well,*  a  translation,  St. 
Omer,  1^,  13mo.  6.  Translation  of  St. 
Francis  Borgia's  'Practice  of  Christian 
Works,' St.  Omer,  1620, 12mo.  7.  'Medita^ 
tions  upon  the  Holy  Eucharist,'  from  the 
Italian  of  Pinelli,  St.  Omer,  1622,  12mo. 
The  original  work  was  by  Gerson.  8.  Trans- 
lation of  *  A  Mannal  on  Praying  Well'  l^y 
Father  Peter  Oanisius,  St.  Omer,  1622, 12mo. 
0.  Translation  of  Father Ludovicus  dePonte's 
'Compendium  of  Meditations,'  St.  Omer, 

1623,  l2mo.  10.  Translation  of  Father  Peter 
Ribadeneira's  treatise,  'De  Principe  CSiris- 
tiano,'  St.  Omer,  1624,  12mo.  IL  <  A  IMa- 
logue  on  Contrition  and  Attrititoi,'  whoA 
xmsed  tiuong^  &ur  editlnu.  12.  'The 
Etemall  FeliciUe  oif  the  Sainta,'  truislated 
from  the  Laton  of  Oaxdinal  Bellamin.  The 
firat  edition  was  probablj  printed  at  Roger 
Andertw'e  secret  presB  mlaaoashire  about 

1624.  Itwa8repiintedatStOmerial688» 
12mo. 

[Foley's  Beeords,  i.  ii.  399-409,  vi.  214, 
SSO.vii.  284;  GiUoVa  Bibl.  Diet.;  SoathireU's 
Bibl.  Soriptorun  8oc.  Jesn,  p.  762 ;  De  BacksT's 
Bibl  des  ^crivaiDs  da  la  CtMnpi^ie  de  J^soa 
(1869),  p.  1767  ;  Morris's  Condition  of  Gatholies 
onder  James  I,  p.  clxxz ;  Tann^s  Societas  Jesa 
Apostolonun  Imitatriz,  p.  635 ;  Oliver's  Jesuit 
CoUectioos,  p.  87 ;  Donay  IMaries,  244  bis,  24fi, 
246.]  T.  C. 

BVEBEST,  Sib  GEOjRGE  (1790-1866), 
military  en|^eer,  eldest  son  of  Tristram 
Everest,  was  bom  at  Gwemvala,  Brecknock- 
shire,  4  Jnly  1700,  and  educated  at  the  mili- 
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tary  schools  at  Great  Marlow  and  Woolwich. 
H<3  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  as  a  cadet  in  1606,  and  sailed  for 
India  in  the  same  year  as  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Bengal  artillery.  After  seven  yeaza' 
Bsrvioe  he  was  sent  to  join  a  detaehmuit  in 
Java,  where  he  was  sdected  by  ^  Stamford 
Raffles,  then  goremor,  to  malce  a  survey  of 
the  ialand,  in  which  laborious  task  he  spent 
two  years,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Ben- 
gal. He  was  next  employed  in  engineering 
works,  impKmng  the  navigation  of  the  oat- 
lets  of  the  Ganges,  and  though  appointed 
chief  assistant  on  the  great  tn^nometrical 
survey  of  Ladia  in  1817,  ue  remained  for  some 
months  in  Hindostan  to  complete  the  asta- 
blishment  of  a  line  of  telegrsroiic  posts  from 
Calcutta  to  Benares.  In  1818  ne  joined 
Lieutenant-colonel  William  Lambton,  supei^ 
intendent  of  the  survey,  at  Hyderabad,  and 
entered  with  great  spirit  on  the  duties  fay 
which  hia  name  has  become  notewwdiy  in 
the  aimaU  of  geodesy.  In  canring  the  work 
through  an  unhealthy  part  of  the  Nizam  ter- 
ritory in  1820  his  health  failed,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  recruit. 
On  the  death  of  Colonel  Lambton,  30  Jan. 
1828,ETereBt  was  appointed  superintradent  of 
the  survey,  and  takmg  up  the  work  where  his 
predecessor  had  left  it,  in  the  valley  of  Berar, 
ue  extended  it  into  the  mountainous  tract  on 
the  north.  In  November  1821  he  measured  a 
base-line  in  the  Seronj  valley,  and  in  1835 
had  carried  the  observations  on  to  Bhaorasa, 
when  his  health  ^veway,  and  he  came  back 
to  England.  There  he  was  elected  F.R,S. 
8  March  1827,  and,  having  made  himself  ac- 
qnunted  wi^  the  modern  practice  of  Uie 
En^di  ordnance  survey,  returned  to  Lidia 
in  Jtme  1830.  His  labours  and  responsibi- 
lities were  now  largely  increased,  for  in  addi- 
tion to  his  post  as  chief  of  the  trigonometrical 
survey,  he  nad  been  appointed  Burvey<»^ene- 
ral  of  India.  He  resumed  operations  on  the 
great  arc  in  1832,  from  which  date  it  was 
diligently  carried  on  until  its  completion  in 
December  1841,  by  the  remeasurement  of 
the  Beder  base-line  by  Captain  Andrew  Scott 
Waugh.  With  these  concluding  operations 
an  arc  of  meridian  more  than  twenty-one  de- 
grees in  length  bad  been  measured  by  the  two 
chiefs  of  the  survey  and  their  assistants,  ex- 
tending from  Cvpe  Comorin  to  the  nqruiem 
bolder  of  the  British  posseBsions  in  India. 

On  16  Deo.  1843  he  retired  from  the  ser- 
vice, and  reeidedhencafbrth  in  England.  His 
military  promotions  were  c^tain  1818,  major 
1832,  Hentenant-colonel  1^8.  His  leisure 
was  now  employed  in  bringing  out  his  work 
in  two  quarto  volumes,  entitled  '  An  Account 
of  the  Measurement  of  two  Sections  of  the 


'  Meridional  Arc  of  India,  bounded  by  the 
;  parallels  of  18°  3'  16",  24'  7'  11",  and 
j  29°  80'  48".*  For  this  work,  which  appeared 
1  in  1647,  and  the  long  series  of  operations  on 
!  which  it  was  founded,  the  Koyal  Astrono- 
'  mical  Society  awarded  him  their  testimonial. 
The  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  also  elected 
him  an  honorary  member,  and  he  became  a 
fallow  of  thet  Agronomical  and  of  the  Boyal 
!  Asiatic  and  (Jetwraphical  Societies.   He  was 
named  a  G.B.  26  Feb.  1861,  and  knighted  hv 
the  queen  at  St.  James's  Palace,  18  Martm 
1661.  He  served  on  the  council  of  the  Boyal 
Society  1863-6,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
council  and  a  vice-president  of  the  Geogra- 
phioal  Society.   His  name  has  been  given  to 
one  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Him  alf^an 
range,  Mount  Everest,  29,002  feet  high.  He 
died  at  10  Westboume  Street,  Hyde  Park 
Gardens,  Lcmdon,  1  Dec.  1866.  Hemarried^ 
17  Nov.  1846,  Emma,  eldest  daoghtec  of 
Thomas  Wing,  attomey-at-law,  of  Gray's  Ion 
•nd  of  Hampstead. 

Besides  the  work  already  mentioned  he 
was  the  author  of:  1.  'An  Account  of  the 
Measurement  of  the  Arc  of  the  Meridian  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  18°  3'  and  24°  7%  being 
a  continuation  of  the  Grand  Meridion^  Aro 
of  India  as  detailed  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Lambton  in  the  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety of  Calcutta,'  1830.  2.  '  A  Series  of 
Letters  addressed  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  as  President  of  the  Boyal 
Sodety,  remonstrating  against  the  conduct 
of  that  learned  body  {in  desiring  the  court 
of  directors  to  repose  their  unlimited  confi- 
dence in  MuorJwvis  and  his  plans  in  regard 
to  India],'  1838.  3.  <  On  Instruments  and 
Obswations  for  Longitude  for  Travellers 
on  Ludf'  1869;  and  also  numerous  p^en 
in  the  transactions  (rfso(ueties. 

[Monthly  Notices  of  Astmnomio&l  8o&  xxvn. 
106-^  (1867);  Jonmal  of  Oec^^cal  See., 
vol.  xxxvii.  pp.  cxv-crriii  (1887);  Proceedings 
of  Bo^l  Soc.,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  xi-siv  (1668);  An- 
nual Iteport  of  Royal  Amaatio  Soc^  vol.  iii. 
p.  xvi  (1867);  StabWs  HiBtory  of  Ben^  Ai^ 
tUlfliy.n.  261-4(1877);  CabofSueutificPapsu, 
ii.  £31  (1868)].  Q.O.B. 

EVERETT,  JAMES  (178<H873),  mis- 
cellaneoua  writer,  bom  in  1784  at  Alnwick  in 
Northumberland,  was  the  second  son  of  John 
Everett  and  hia  wife,  Margaret  Bowmakar. 
Everett's  father  died  while  he  was  of  tender 
and  the  boy  soon  learned  to  help  his 
mother.    After  a  short  time  at  a  private 
school  in  Alnwick,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
!  general  dealer^  where  he  was  given  to  fun 
,  and  practical  jokes.   In  1803  he  underwent 
a  great  change,  joined  the  Wesleyan  society, 
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and  began  to  preach.  He  Tefused  an  ofier 
made  in  1804  to  send  himtoHoxtonAcademy 
to  prepare  for  the  ministry  among  the  inde- 
pendents. At  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship 
in  1804  he  went  to  Sunderland,  and  there 
showed  such  preaching  power  that  in  Decem- 
ber 1806  he  was  recommended  for  the  regu- 
lar ministry  amonff  the  Wesleyans,  and  was 
dul^  accepted  by  the  conference  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  His  first  circuits  were  Sun- 
derland, Shields,  and  Belper  in  Derbyslure. 
He  obtuned  a  good  knowledge  of  practical 
theology,  and  a  wide  acquaintance  with  gene- 
ral literature.  In  August  1810  he  married 
Elisabeth  Hutchinson  of  Sunderland.  At  an 
early  period  he  formed  the  habit  of  taldng 
oareftu  notes  of  the  celebrated  characters 
whom  Ihe  met,  and  thus  preserved  rocolleo- 
tions  of  Robert  SoDthey,jpoet  laureate,  James 
Montgomety,  William  Da.vBon  [q.  v.],  and 
many  others.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Vanchester  circuit.  On  account  of  a 
serious  throat  affection  in  1821,  Everett  gave 
up  the  regular  ministj*T  and  became  a  book- 
seller, first  in  Sheffield,  afterwards  in  Man- 
chester. He  had  been  collecting  materials 
for  the  history  of  methodism  in  uose  towns, 
part  of  which  he  published.  He  was  the  in- 
timate Mend  and  became  the  Iric^i^ier  of 
Dr.  Adam  Clurke  [([.  v.]  Everett  preached 
ocoarional  and  special  sermons  while  in  busi- 
ness, and  extenaed  his  populari^.  In  1834 
he  resumed  full  ministerial  work  at  New- 
castleKoi-Tyne,  and  thence  moved  to  York 
in  1689.  llroiigh  failure  of  health  he  was 
airain  made  a  supernumerary  minister  in 
1842,  but  remained  in  York,  and  onphiyed 
hispen  more  actively  than  ever. 

Tit6  most  important  event  in  Everett's  life 
was  his  expulsion  from  the  Wesleyaa  con- 
ference in  August  1649.  For  many  years  he 
had  been  opposed  to  the  policy  and  working 
of  that  body,  and  had  puuished  anonymous^ 
aevexal  Tolumes  oi  nee  criticism,  sadi  as 
'  The  I^putantB '  in  1 881^  in  which  he  a^ued 
against  the  sdunne  for  alBrlin^  a  theolt^cal 
college  for  the  training  of  mimaters.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  chief  part  (rf'Wealeyau 
Tf^ngs,'  a  work  in  two  volumes,  containing 
disparaging  sketches  of  the  preachers.  In 
1645  and  following  years  certain  clandestine 
pamphlets,  called  *  Fly  Sheets,'  were  circu- 
lated widely,  bearing  neither  printw's  nor 
publisher's  names.  They  contamed  serious 
charges  against  the  leading  men  of  the  con- 
ference, rejecting  both  on  their  public  actions 
and  personal  character.  A  general  suspidon 
attrmnted  the  authorship  of  these  pamphlets 
to  Everett.  He  was  brought  before  the  con- 
ference and  questioned  respecting  them,  but 
d(«lined  to  give  any  answer.  Alter  further 


inquiry  and  discussion  he  was  formally  ex- 
poUed  (see  Minutes  of  the  Methodist  CoT^er- 
encee,  xi.  276-83^.  Everett  then  took  the 
lead  in  on  agitation  against  the  conference 
which  shook  the  entire  Weeleyan  commu- 
nity, and  resulted  in  the  loss  of  over  two 
hundred  thousand  members  and  adherents. 
Some  of  the  seceders  joined  others  who  had 
previously  left  the  *  old  body  *  (so  called), 
and  formed  a  new  sect,  whidi  they  styled  tlw 
'United Methodist f^Camnh.'^  IliiswM 
in  1857,  end  Everett  waa  elected  the  fiiat 
piesidNit  of  thor  assemUy,  which  met  at 
Roehdale  in  Jnty  o£  that  year.  To  the  end 
of  hia  lifo  fiveratt  nmained  a  minister  of 
this  oonunniut^,  filling  their  pulpits  ae  health 
and  oj^ortamty  permitted.  He  lived  tot 
some  years  in  Newcastle,  and  finallv  in  Sun- 
derland. He  wrote  many  articles  lor  magar- 
xines  and  printed  a  few  poems.  In  July 
1866  his  wife  died,  leaving  no  children.  Eve- 
rett had  formed  a  large  collection  of  metho- 
dist  literature,  both  printed  and  in  manu- 
script. These  he  disposed  of  to  the  Rev. 
Luke  Tyerman,  the  biographer  of  Wesley. 
His  liWory  was  bought  after  his  death  for 
the  theolwical  institute  of  the  methodist 
free  chunm.  He  died  at  Sonderiand  on 
fHday,10Mayl873. 

Hiswo^ore:  1.  '  History  of  Hediodiam 
in  Sheffield  and  its  vidnity,'  voL  i.  1828. 
2.  '  History  of  Methodism  in  Manchester 
audits  vicinity,' pt.  i.  1827.  3.  'The  Vil- 
lage Blacksmith :  Memoirs  of  3.  Hick,' 1831. 
4.  '  Edwin,  or  Northumbria'sRoyalFugitive 
Restored,'  a  metrical  tale  of  Saxon  tames, 
1831.  5.  'The  Polemic  Divine:  Memoirs  of 
Rev.  D.  Isaac.'  1889.  6.  *  Memoirs  of  Wil- 
liam Dawson,' 184S.  7.  'Coirespondence  of 
William  Dawson,'  1842.  6.  '  Adam  Clarke 
Portrayed,'  3  vols.  1843-9.  9.  '  The  Walls- 
end  Mmer:  lift  of  W.Crister,' 2nd  ed.  1851. 

10.  'The  Camp  and  the  Sanctuary,'  1869. 

11.  'Qatherings  tram  the  Pit  Heaps,  or  the 
AlIen8ofShineTRow,'1861.  12.  'TDieMid- 
ehipman  and  the  Minister:  Sketch  of  the 
Kev.  A.  A.  Reee,  euva  1661.'  Everett  was 
co-editor  with  John  Holland  of  'Memoirs 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  James  Mont- 
gomery,' 7  vols.  1864-6. 

[Chew's  James  Everett:  a  Biography,  187S; 
Hioutes  of  the  WesLe^n  Coofsrences ;  Osbom's 
Oatlinss  of  Wealsyan  ^Uidgraphy,  I869J 

W.B.L, 

EVERITT,  ALLEN  EDWARD  (1824- 
1662),  artist,  bomin  Birmingham  inl624,was 
the  son  of  Edward  Everitt,  an  art  dealer  in 
Birmingham,  and  grandson  of  Allen  Everitt 
a  well-known  Birming^iam  artist  and  dxaw- 
ini^maater.  His  mrtcmal  grond&ther  vna 
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David  Parkei,  the  Shiopsbire  antiquarian. 
Everitt  early  ahovred  that  he  had  inherited 
all  the  artifltic  factdties  of  his  parente.  He 
received  lessone  in  early  life  &om  Daxid  Oox 
[q.  v.]  His  special  talent  soon  showed  itself 
to  be  the  illustration  of  old  buildings  and 
interiors.  Taking  Birmingham  as  a  centre, 
he  made  careful  drawings  of  almost  every 
spot  in  the  midlands  which  possessed  archeeo- 
logical  or  historical  interest.  Between  the 
age  of  thirty  and  forty  he  made  painting  tours 
in  the  old  towns  of  Belgium,  France,  and 
Germany.  After  this  he  devoted  himself 
more  esjiecially  to  studies  of  interiors,  his 
work  being  executed  maialr  in  mter-eolour. 

IiL  1867  EveriU  joined  the  Btml  Society 
of  Axtiata  <rf  Kzmmgham,  of  which  he  be- 
canie  in  1^  luHL  neretOT,  a  post  whkii  he 
held  tiU  his  death.  He  had  an  impwtant 
connection  as  drawing-master  in  the  mid- 
lands. For  many  years  he  taught  drawing 
at  the  Birminfi^iam  Deaf  sad  Dumb  Institu- 
tion, of  whion  he  was  also  virtually  the 
secretarv.  InlBTOthearchBolocicalsei^on 
of  the  Midland  Institute  was  rotmed,  and 
£ve^t  was  appointed  one  of  the  hon.  secre- 
taries, contributing  pepers  to  its  '  Traneac- 
tions '  on  '  Aston  Church,*  '  Handsworth 
Church  and  its  Surroundings,'  'Ardueolo- 
neal  Beseaiehes  Ten  Miles  round  fikmia^ 
ham,'  *NoTthfield  Chuich,'  'Hampton^n- 
ArduL,'  *(M  Houses  in  the  Midlands,'  &c. 
Everitt  was  also  tax-  same  time  a  member 
of  the  general  council  of  the  institute^  In 
June  1^0  he  accepted  the  post  of  hootaaij 
curator  of  the  Knningham  Free  Art  Qal- 
lery, »  muniiu^  institution  which  has  since 
become  one  oi  the  most  important  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  1854  Everitt  completed  an  important 
series  of  drawings  of  Aston  Hall,  which  were 
used  to  illustrate  Davidson's  '  History  of  the 
Holtes  of  AstoiL  with  a  Deecriptioa  of  the 
Family  Mansicoi,  published  in  the  same  year. 
He  also  illustrated  J.  T.  Bunco's  'History 
of  Old  St.  Martin's,'  the  parish  church  of  Bir* 
wlngham  (1876). 

In  1880  JBveritt  married  Hiss  Hudson  of 
Voai&ey.  He  died  atEdgbaston,  of  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs,  <m  11  June  1882.  Hia  very 
lane  ndlection  of  sketches  has  become  in- 
valuable as  a  memorial  of  places  many  of 
which  have  already  passed  away. 

[Binningham  Saify  Post,  13  June  1883;  Biv- 
minffham  Oaistte,  same  date;  private  infor- 
BMtioa-from  friends.]  W.  J,  H. 

EVERSDEN  or  EVERISDEN,  JOHN 
OF  (_^,  ISOO),  chronider,  was  presumably  a 
native  of  one  of  the  two  villages  of  the  name 
near  C^xton,  Csmlnidge^ire.  He  entered 


the  Benedictine  order,  having  been  tonsured 
in  1255  (CAnm.  MS.  in  Luabd,  pref.  to  Bab- 
THOiAtuxi  DE  CoTTOK  HutoHa  AnffUconot 
p.  Ivii,  1859),  and  became  a  member  of  the 
abbey  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  He  was  cel- 
larer there  in  1800,  when  he  made  a '  vatida 
expeditio'  into  Northamptonshire  (ib.)  to 
carry  out  a  claim  of  his  monastery  on  the 
manor  of  Werketon  (Warkton).  In  the 
following  year,  1  June,  ne  is  mentioned  in  a 
bull  of  33oniface  VIII  confirming  the  election 
of  Abbot  Thomas  (PEnraB,  JZeoonfo,  iii.  920), 
and  in  January  1307  he  attended  the  parlia- 
ment at  Carlisle  as  proctcff  for  his  abbot 
iParliaTnmtary  Writs,  i.  186,  ed.  F.  Pal- 
grave,  1627).  Nothing  further  is  known  <tf 
nis  lifa,andslthough  ior  centuries  he  was  re- 
membered as  a  chnmider,  his  chief  work  was 
published  merely  as  a  continuation  of  Florence 
ofWoroester(ii.  13ft-279,eiB.Thorpe,1849), 
Tiithout  a  suspicion  of  its  authorship,  except 
that  it  was  apparently  written  by  some  one 
connected witnBiiry(THO£PB,pref.p.x).  The 
edition  was  taken  &om  a  manuscript  at  Corpus 
Christi  Coll^,  Cambridge,  No.  92,  whidi 
stopped  short  at  1295.  Another  manuscript, 
unknown  to  the  editor,  thou^  mentioned  by 
older  biographers  of  Eversden,  is  preserved  in 
the  College  of  Arms  (Norfolk  MS.  80),  and 
extends  as  fltr  as  1396  in  one  handwriting ; 
it  is  thence  continued  until  1301,  after  which 
date  then  is  a  break  until  1813,  'when  a  few 
slisht  notices  occur,  1834,  in  another  hand, 
and  ina  third  an  entry  of 1382'  (Lu4RD,1.c) 
The  iuf^ence  is  that  the  worit  of  Evwaden 
himself  mded  is  1301^  if  not  in  1296,  and  this 
chronicle  is  only  original  forthelastportion. 
Down  to  1162  it  is  a  transcript  of  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  and  his  continuator,  and  thence- 
forth to  1266  it  is  a  transcript  of  John  of 
Taxster,  likewise  a  monk  of  St.  Edmunds. 
The  chronicle  thus  only  possesses  an  iude- 

Cdent  value  for  the  last  thirty-six  years ; 
during  these  years  the  work  of  Evsnden 
seems  to  have  been  in  considerable  demand, 
since  it  was  evidently  borrowed  and  largety 
made  use  of  both  1^  Bartiiolomew  OoUon 
pp.  Iv-lviii)  and  John  of  Oxnead  (Cftnm. 
JbAoiMW  dsQtmedsfjed.  Sir  H.  Ellis,  1869). 
Some  otmuderaUe  extracts  made  firam  Evers- 
den by  Richard  James  are  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  library  (James  MS.  vii.  ff.  68-73). 

Besides  this  main  chronicl^  whkh  bears 
the  tide  'Series  temporum  ab  initio  mundi,' 
Eversden  was  the  author  of '  Regna  pristina 
Anglias  et  eorum  episcopatus,'  a  list  of  names 
compiled  about  1270,  and  pxesen'ed  in  manu- 
script at  the  College  of  .^ums  (xxx.  42 ;  see 
Sib  T.  D.  Hisdt,  Descriptive  Catalcgue  of 
Manuscript  Materials,  iii.  176  et  seq.,  1871). 
To  these  writings  Bale  adds  {Selien  MS. 
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mipra,64,f.  109  ft,  BodL  Libr. ;  Seriptt.  Brit.  \ 
Cbt.bk.T.  §  ^,p.410) 'ConcozdantmdiTmsD 
Histoiia,'  'hegma  Medulla'  (poems),  and 
*  Concordia  Becretonun.' 

£AnUioritt9a  cit«d  above.]  B.  L.  P. 

EVEBSLEY,  ViBOOTrirr.  [See  Shaw- 
LaravBE!,  Chasleb,  1794-1888.J 

EVESHAM,  HUGH  op  (d.  1287),  cardi- 
nal, ia  called  Atratus  b^  Latin  writers,  and 
H  Nero  and  Lenoir  by  the  Italian  and  French. 
It  is  possible  that  tms  is  a  translation  of  the 
English  name  Black,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
in  sup^rt  of  the  coiyecture,  his  name  nerer 
occttmng;  in  an  English  fomu  He  was  bom 
at  Eresham,  educated  at  both 'the  English 
universities  and  completed  his  studies  in 
France  and  Italy.  He  ai^liedhimsdf  to  ma- 
thematics and  medicine,  and  from  his  medical 
m>fieienc7  acquired  the  name  of  '  Phcenix/ 
Hp  was  prebendary  of  York  in  1279.  Cer^ 
tain  medical  questions  being  under  discuBsicm 
at  Borne  about  1280,  Eveanam  was  invited 
there  to  give  his  opinion  by  the  then  pope, 
either  Nicolas  UTat  the  cloee  of  his  pcniti- 
flcate,  or  Martin  IV  %t  the  commencement  of 
his.  The  latter  pontiffappointed  Evesham  his 
physician,  and  at  his  first  creation  of  cardinals, 
on  28  March  1281,  at  Orvieto,  promoted  him 
to  that  digni^  with  the  title  of  St.  Laurence 
in  Lucina.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  Borne,  where  he  acted  as  proctor  for 
the  Archbishop  of  York.  Several  letters 
addxessed  to  him  are  entered  in  the  register 
of  AidiUdiop  FbcSdiam  at  Lambeth,  uid  in 
those  of  other  biiAiops  of  his  time.  Feckham 
writes  to  him  as  an  old  assodate  both  in  the 
university  and  at  Rome. 

He  died  in  1287,  on  27  July,  according 
to  the  Worcester  annalist,  who  ascribes  his 
death  to  poison.  Tanner  gives  the  da^  as 
23  Sept.,  but  on  what  authority  does  not 
appear. 

He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo 
in  Lucina,  near  the  sacristy,  but  his  tomb 
no  lon^  eziBts.  His  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments in  England  were:  prebendary  of  Bote- 
vant,  York,  prebendary  oiBugthorpe,  11  Nov. 
1279,  archdeacon  of  Worcester,  1276,  and 
lector  of  Bpofibrth,  Yorkshire. 

The  bo(ws  which  he  is  eaid  to  have  written 
oieasfbUows;  1.  'De  G^eneatogushumania.' 
S.  ' Canones  Hedicinalea.'  8.  *FrobIemata.' 
4. '  Super  Opere  febrium  Isaac '  (incip.  'Quo- 
niam  de  filii  bonitate  eicut  est ').  o.  '  Dis- 
tinctiones  predicabiles.'  6.  '  Sermo  in  Do- 
minica Septuagesinue.'  There  is  a  copy  of 
the  last-mentioned  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
(Bodl.  MS.  60,  f.  290)jbuttheodier8  arenot  I 
known  to  be  extant*  i 


!  [Ciacoains'a  Vit«  Pontiff*,  ii.  239;  Pitt, 
Seriptotas  Angl.  p.  870 ;  Marioi,  D^gli  Aidua- 
tri  PoQtiflg,  p.  27 ;  Tanner's  Bibl.  Brit.  p.  418 ; 
Cudella's  Memorie  de'  Cardinali,  i.  22  ;  Annales 
da  Wigomia  Qlolls  ed.),  p.  404 ;  Reg.  Epiet.  J. 
da  Peckhum  (Bolli  vd.),  pp.  219,  228,  281,  673. 
708.  711,  749,  761  ;  Bwth.  Cottoo  (Bolls  ed.), 

6161;  Le  Neve's  Futi.  iu.  74.  178;  EloVs 
let  de  k  HMedne.]  O.  T.  M. 

EVESECAH,  WALTER  of  (JL  1320), 
Benedictine  writer.  [See  Walteb.] 

EWABT,  JOSEPH  (1759-1792),  diplo- 
matist, eldest  son  of  the  minister  of  Troqueer 
in  the  stewartzy  of  Eirkcudbrigbt,  was  Dom 
(HI  SOApril  1769.  He  was  educated  at  Dum- 
friei  ana  at  Edinburgh  University,  and  then 
acted  as  travelliiw  tutor  to  Haodonald  of 
Clanxonald.  Whiu  abroadf  Ewart  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Sir  John  Stepney,  British 
minister  at  Dreaden,  and  after  that  diplo- 
matist twd  becok  tnuufarred  to  Berlin,  Ewart 
became  in  rajnd  eucoeesion  his  ^vate  secre- 
taty  and  then  seoretaiy  of  legation.  In  this 
oapaoity  he  gave  so  much  satisfitction  that 
after  acting  as  charg6  d'afiaires  from  1767  to 
1788,  he  was,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  appointed 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  King  of  Pnissiaonfi  Aug.  1768. 
The  sitnation  was  very  difficult,  for  it  was 
Pitt's  design,  assisted  by  Lord  Malmesbury, 
to  induce  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  to 
intervene  in  the  ^airs  of  Holland ;  to  put 
down  the  rarolutionaiypar^  there;  ana  to 
re-establiah  the  Prince  of  Orange  u  stadt- 
holder.  This  derign  was  eanied  oat,  and 
Ewart  obtained  mmh  credit  ior  hia  dure  in 
the  transactions.  Of  his  subsequent  condoet 
at  the  court  of  Berlin  there  are  contradictory 
reports,  for  the  French  reveluticm  commenced 
in  1789,  and  partisans  and  opponents  of  the 
Kngliah  foreign  policy  of  that  period  irepiesent 
the  minister's  Mhaviour  in  difierent^hts. 
Ewart  has  been  accused  of  adopting  too 

Firemptoiy  an  attitude  towards  the  Emg  of 
russia  and  his  ministers,  oi  thus  alienatmg 
them  from  England.  He  certainly  succeeded, 
however,  in  concluding  the  marriage  treaty 
between  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  received 
warn  aeknowledgmenta  from  the  kuw.  Hia 
health  brea^^  down,  he  resignea  on  a 
pension  of  l/)0&  a  year  and  a  loomise  of  the 
order  of  the  Bath.  He  left  Berlin  on  3Noy. 
1791.  He  died  at  his  brother's  house  in 
Bladud's  Building,  Bath,  on  27  Jan.  1792, 
and  was  buried  in  Bath  Abbey,  where  a  tablet 
is  erected  to  his  memory.  A  statement  that 
he  died  out  of  his  mind,  and  another  (by 
Wraxall)  that  his  death  was  due  to  foul  play 
of  the  Empress  Catherine,  are  entirely  dis- 
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^ored  by  facts  preeerred  in  the  family  papen. 
He  mairied  in  1786  a  daughter  (tt  Count 
Wontendeben^  by  whom  ha  left  oob  son 
(afUvwanb  LMUtenant-general  Ewart,  O.B.) 
and  two  d&oghterB. 

(Oent  Ibg.  Tbbmary  1792;  Lord  Halmes- 
biuy*i  iMtets  and  CorrMpondcoos;  Lotten  and 
OomapoodwiM  of  Sir  Jama  Kaud  BnigflB,  fld. 
Button,  1886.}  H.  M.  8. 

^  EWABT,  "WILLIAM  (1798-1869),  poU- 
tidan,  second  son  of  William  Ewart  of  Liver- 
pool, merchant,  by  Marvaret,  daughter  of 
Ghiistopher  Jaqnes  of  BeJale,  Yorkshire,  and 
nephew  of  Joseph  Ewart  [q.  v.],  was  bom 
in  LiTerpool  on  1  May  1798,  and  educated 
at  Eton  from  1811  to  1817.  Passinff  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  be  ofvried  off  in  181.9 
the  oollege  prize  for  Latin  verse,  and  in 
1830  his  poem  gained  the  Newdu^  prise, 
the  snigect  bdng  Tejople  <h  Diana  at 
Ephesus.'  He  ohwnedaseoond  class  inelasB^ 
hononm,  and  proceeded  B.A.  on  18  June 
1821.  He  wasc&Ued to  the baratthe Middle 
Temple  on  26  Jan.  1827,  and  on  23  July  in 
the  foUowingyear  entered  parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Bletchinffley,  Surrey.  On  the 
death  of  his  friend  Wmiam  Huskisaon  he 
became  a  candidate  for  his  native  town,  and 
after  a  poll  of  seven  da^  defeated  his  com- 
petitor, John  Evdyn  Denison  [q.  v.],  on 
30  Nov.  1830,  by  a  narrow  majority,  the  vot«8 
being  2,216  agamst  %186.  Ha  was  re-elected 
forJ^vetpool  in  IfiSl,  188S,  and  ISSfi,  but 
in  1887  was  defeated  hy  Sir  CrasswellGresft- 
mll^oneofthetinyeandidates.  Heobtained 
a  seat  for  Wigan  an  9  Marbh  1839,  defeat- 
ing John  Hodson  Kearsley  hy  two  votes  only. 
On  3  July  1841  he  was  elected  for  the  Dum- 
fries district  of  burghs,  which  include  Kirk- 
cudbright, the  ori^nal  seat  of  his  &mily,  and 
eat  for  that  eonstitueney  until  1868,  when  lie 
retired  from  pnUio  liiEe.  From  the  earliest 
part  of  his  career  he  frequently  spoke  in  j)ar- 
liament,  both  on  subjects  of  general  polities, 
in  which  he  was  always  an  aavanced  liberal, 
andslsoon commercialmatters.  From  1884 
he  suppMted  the  repeal  of  the  com  lavrs.  On 
1  Aug.  1888  hisbrought  forward  amotion  for 
the  eqndisation  of  the  duties  4m  East  and 
West  Indian  sufrar,aiid  zmeated  it  annnaPy 
during  the  Melboiime  adnunistratiiM.  u 
18S4he carried  a biU,  4 & 6  WilL  IV, c.  26. 
for  doing  away  with  hanging  in  chains,  and 
in  1837  was  the  means  of  act  7  Will.  IV 
and  1  Viet.  c.  91  beinff  passed  forabolishmg 
capital pnnishment  for norse,  cattle, and  sheep 
stealing,  steiding  in  a  dwelljng-lurase  below 
Uie  value  of  61.,  letter  stealing,  and  sacrilege. 
The  prohiltttion  on  prisoners  in  oases  of  felony 
bmng  deflmded  by  connsd  was  temoved  by  a 


biU  which  he  carried  in  I6S6, 6  &  7  Will.  IV, 
o.  114*  On  behalf  of  the  working  classes  he 
advocated  the  caning  of  pvddic  museums 
and  galleries  as  free  .mm  aray  restriction 
as  possible,  and  in  1886  he  drew  the  report  of 
a  oommittee  which  he  had  obtained  on  '  the 
connection  betweai  arts  and  manufactures,' 
whieh  led  to  the  estaUishment  of  the  Schools 
of  Design  at  Somerset  House,  London,  in  the 
fisUowing  year.  In  1840  and  later  years  he 
propoeedthe  abolition  of  capital yimshment. 
A  select  committee  upon  this  subject  was  ap- 
pointed upon  his  motion  in  1664.  In  1841 
and  later  years  he  moved  for  an  annual  state- 
ment upon  education  by  a  minister  of  the 
crown,  afterwards  adopted.  He  moved  for 
the  ccEamination  of  candidates  for  the  civil 
ssrvice  (1846),  for  the  army  (1847),  and 
for  the  axiomatic  service  (lo62),  measuTBS 
subsequently  adopted;  as  was  suo  the  exr 
dnsiom  from  ooonmittees  on  private  bills  of 
interested  persotas,  moved  hy  him  in  1841 
and  1847.  In  1860  be  eanied  a  Ull,  Id  & 
14  Viet.  e.  66,  for  establishing  free  puWo 
lilmries  supported  by  public  rate^  a  measure 
whichhas  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  la^ 
number  of  town  libraries  in  England  [see 
uxtder  Enwi^ans,  Edwabd].  The  use  of  the 
metrie  syatem  tn  weights  and  measures  was 
also  legalised  by  an  act  which  he  was  the 
means  of  passing  on  29  July  1864,  27  &  28 
Viot.'a.ll7.  In.l867  he  proposed  a  measure 
of  amversity  TefoCm,  which  led  to  the  sd- 
misrion  of  '  onattached  students.'  He  died 
at  ha  omintry  hoosejBroadleas,  near  Devises, 
on  28  Jan.  1869.  He  married,  in  1829,  hia 
ODurin  Mary  Anne,  daughter  (h  Oeone  Ai^ 
gustus  Lee  of  Singleton,  near  Manwiester, 
who  died  on  II  June  1837.  His  younger 
brother,  Joe^ih  Christopher  Ewart,  was  mem- 
ber of  padiameut  for  I^vrarpool  from  1866  to 
1866,  and^ed  at  BroadhMson  14  Deo.  1868, 
aged  68. 

EwsEfb  was  the  author  of  the  following 
works:  1.  'llieTempleofDianaatEphesus/ 
the  !N ewdigate  prise  poem  for  1820,  published 
in  'Ohristohifreh  Newdigate  Poems,'  1823. 
2.  'The  Baform  of  the  Beform  Bill,'  1838. 
8.  'Taxation,'  sjbesdhin&veur  of  the  substitur 
tion  (rfa^stem  oimon  diiaot  taxation,  1847. 
4.  'Capital  Pnaishment,'  ^eeeh  in  favour 
of  an  inquiry  by  a  select  obomittea  into  the 
expediency  of  maintaiamg  «a^tal  punish- 
ment, 1866.  6.  '  Settlement  m  India  and 
Trade  with  Central  Asia,'  a  speech,  1868. 
He  was  also  the  subject  of  the  following 
works:  1.  '  To  be  Sold  by  Auction,  in  front 
of  the  Town  Hall,  Castle  Street,  TwoHa(^ 
John  Hewitt,  auctioneer,'  an  dectioneerinv 
satire  upon  W,  Ewart  and  J.  Morris,  two  of 
the  candidates  at  the  Liverpool  election  in 
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1835.   2.  <  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  ' 
John  RoBsell.   By  £.  Bunes  the  younger.  ' 
With  anappeBdixooiitainiDgcorre^Ddwce  | 
with  W.  Ewart,  1846.'  8.  'Debate  in  the 
HouM  of  Oommona  on  8  Ifaj  1864  Hr. 
Ewart**  Motion  for  a  Select  Oomnuttee  to 
inquire  into  the  expedient  <tf  naintaining 
the  Punishment  of  Death/ 1804. 

[RegiBt«r  and  Magazine  of  Biography,  i.  115, 
209-10,  522(1889);  IHnstrated  London  News, 
35  July  1846,  p.  63  with  portrait,  0  Feb.  1S69, 
p.  147,  and  S  March,  p.  287  with  portrait ;  Law 
Times,  80  Jan.  1899,  p.  258;  LawHaganneand 
Law  Beriew,  zxrlt.  177  (1869) ;  Tines,  38  Jan. 
1869,  p.  «.]  ft.  a  B. 

EWBAHK,  JOHN  W.  (1799P-1847), 
painter,  bom  at  Gateohead,  Durium,  in  or 
about  1799,  ma  adopted  vhen  a  child  by  a 
-wealthy  onide  who  uvad  at  Wyolifie,  on  the 
banks  of  ^e  Tees,  Yorkshire.  Being  do- 
ugned  fbr  the  Roman  catholic  prieetbood,  be 
waa  asnt  to  Usbaw  College,  mm  which  he 
absconded,  and  in  1818  bound  himself  ap- 
prentice to  T.  Oonlson,  an  arnamental  peinter 
in  NewcABtle.  So  stnuig  had  become  his  lore 
far  art  tlut  on  removing  with  his  master  to 
Edinburgh,  he  waa  allowed  to  study  under 
Alexander  Nasmyth.  His  talents  soon  pro- 
cured him  practice  both  as  a  painter  and  a 
teacher.  The  freedom  and  truth  of  his 
sketches  from  nature  were  especially  admired ; 
and  a  series  of  drawings  of  Ediubuivb  by  him, 
fifty-one  in  nnailMr,  wsnsngnrea  1^  W.  H. 
laiBTs  for  Dr.  Jamea  Browii^a  *Piebireaqas 
Views  of  £diiibiir|rii,'fbL  1836.  Hk  repntsr 
tion,  however,  will  be  found  to  rset  mainly 
npcHi  his  cabinet  piotnzes  of  baoka  of  riTars, 
coast  scenes,  and  marine  ant^ecta  Abontl8S^ 
he  esaayed  works  of  a  more  ambitions  cha- 
racter, and  was  nominated  In  1880  one  of  the 
fonndationmemberaoftheRfTalSoottiahAca- 
demy.  He  painted  <  The  Visit  of  Oeorge  IV 
to  Eldinbunrh,'  *  The  Entry  of  Alexander  the 
Great  into  Babylon,'  and  *  Hannibal  crossing 
the  Alps,*  all  works  of  much  ability,  yet  by 
no  means  equal  to  his  landscape*.  A '  View 
of  Eklinburgh  from  Inchkeith,'  which  belongs  . 
to  this  period,  exhibits  higher  qualitiee  of 
excellence.  Ewbank  was  now  at  the  heigbt 
of  his  reputation :  in  one  year  his  laboozs,  it 
is  said,  brought  him  the  handsMse  aom  of 
3,6001.  Bttt  he  sodden^  gave  w«y  to  habi- 
tual intffiEieation,  bia  wiie  and  ohilaren  wen 
reduced  to  want,  and  he  himaelf  became  the 
tenant  of  a  miserable  cellar.  During  the 
last  twelve  yearaof  bis  life  his  pictures  wMe 
ftequently  punted  in  the  twroora  of  an  ale- 
hoDse,  or  in  nis  own  wretched  abode, '  where,' 
writes  one  who  knew  him  weU,  *  a  solitary 
chair  and  a  pile  or  two  of  iHricks  formed  tlie 


'  only  articles  in  the  shape  vi  fLiniture  to  be 
'  seen — the  window-sill  aernng  for  his  eaad. 
I  They  were  generally  painted  on  tin,  -mthin 
an  honr  or  two,  and  sold  on  the  tastant,wet 
and  unvaxnished,  fiw  si^qwuce  or  a  diQling^ 
which  was  immediately  spent  in  minister- 
ing to  his  sensual  gratifiwtiona.'  He  ^ed 
of  typhus  fever  in  the  infirmary  at  Edin- 
burgh, 28  Not.  1647.  Few  of  his  pcturea 
have  been  exhibited  in  London. 

[The  Art  Union  (1848),  x.  51 ;  Geot  Mag. 
new  sar.  xxix.  688 :  BedgzavaTs  Diet,  of  Artists 
(1878).  p.  146.]  G.O. 

EWBAI7E,  THOMAS  (1792-1670), 
writer  on  piaotdcal  mechanics,  was  bom  at 
Barnard  Castle,  Durham,  on  11  Blaroh  1793. 
{ 'When  thirteen  yean  <rf  age  he  began  work 
as  a  plniwW  and  bmsafounder.  In  1813  he 
went  to  Ixmdoa,  where  he  was  employed  in 
making  cases  for  preserved  meats.  His  spare 
hours  wm  given  to  reading.  In  1819  he 
emitted  to  America,  and  next  year  began 
business  in  New  York  as  a  manioacturer  of 
lead,  tin,  and  copper  tubing.  In  1836  he  was 
able  to  retire  from  business  and  devote  him- 
self to  studies  and  writiiun  on  mechanics. 
In  1846-6  he  travelled  in  Brazilj  and  on  his 
return  published  am  aoeount  of  his  travels  as 
'  Life  in  Branl'  (New  Yori^  1866).  He  was 
appointed  commissioner  of  patents  by  Presi- 
dent Taylor  in  1649.  He  was  attacked  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  his  dEce,  wtaOi  he  held  till  1863  (aee 
CltNyes  luamit  Itiomtu  Swbmtkt  Oomm$' 
iffAumtBf^OgleialMiBimdiuttf  sub- 
mitted to  nrendsnt  nUmOTS^  January  1861, 
by  -five  individuals  or  companies  i  also  Wi^ 
lux  O.  Finx&B'a  CSkirMf  agtnmt  ZAomw 
Ewhmk,  New  York,  1861). 

Ewbank  was  ooa  of  the  founders  and 
president  of  the  American  Efchnohwical  So- 
dety.  He  died  at  New  YoA  on  16  Sept. 
1870.  Ewbank  wrote ;  1. '  A  Deacrtptive  and 
Hist^Hioal  Account  of  Hydraube  and  other 
MacbiDss  for  Baising  Water,  Aaelent  and 
HodoB,  including  the  progresnve  develop- 
.  mentof  the  Bteam  Engine,' New  York,  1846, 
16th  ed.  1876.  3.  '  The  World  a  Woriishop, 
or  the  Physical  Relation  of  Han  to  the 
Eacth,' New  ToA,  1866.  8. 'Thonthta  on 
Hattw and Fonie,'New York,  186&^. ' Be- 
niiiiaeanoea  of  the  Patent  OfBoe,  and  of 
Soenea  and  ISiinga  in  Washington,'  New 
York,  1869.  6.  '  fno^anie  Femes  ordained 
bo  supemede  Human  Slaveiy/  New  York, 
1800.  Ewbank  also  wrote  a  nnmber  of 
scattered  popns  on  scientific  smlgects.  Many 
of  them  appeared  in  the  *  TransatstioBis  of  tlie 
Franklin  Institute.'  His  '  Experiments  on 
Marine  Propulsion,  or  the  Virtue  of  F«tm  in 
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Propdling  Blades/  attracted  Bome  attention 
in  Europe. 

JCydopsedia  of  Amonean  Literature  ;  Biple; 
.  Dana's  American  Cjdopsedia ;  Men  of  the 
Time,  1868;  Oat.  of  Seientiflo  Papers  (1600- 
1868);  AUtbone's  Diot.  of  SagKsli  Litentore; 
Brit.  Mas.  (kt]  F.  W-t. 

EWEN,  JOHN  (1741-1821),  who  is  cre- 
dited with  the  authorship  of  the  well-known 
Scotch  song, '  O  weel  may  the  boatie  row,' 
was  bora  in  Montrose  in  1741  of  poor  pa- 
rents, and  received  only  a  very  slender  edu- 
cation. Having  saved  a  tew  pounds  he  went 
in  1762  to  Abenleen,  where  he  opened  a  small 
hardware  shop.  This  appears  to  have  pros- 
pered, but  the  chief  rise  in  his  fortunes  was 
owiiw  to  his  marriase  in  1766  to  Janet 
lfida]et(in,oneof  two  oan^teiaof  ayarn  and 
stoddi;^  maker  in  Aberdeen.  Through  her, 
who  died  shortly  after  pyiag  birtn  to  a 
dauobter,  he  becuue  poaBMsed  ot  one-half  of 
his  &ther^in-law'B  proporty.  Ewen  died  on 
21  Oot.  1^1,  leaving,  after  the  payment  of 
various  sums  to  the  public  charities  of  Aber- 
deen, about  14,00OJ.  to  found  a  ho^ital  in 
Montrose,  similar  to  Gordon's  Hospital,  Aber^ 
deen,  for  the  maintenance  and  education 
boys.  The  will  was  challenged  b^tbe  daiigh- 
ters  relations,  and  after  conflictmg  decisions 
iQ  the  Scotch  cottrt  of  session  was  appealed 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  who,  on  17  Nov.  1830, 
set  aside  the  settlement  on  the  ground  that 
the  deed  was  void  in  consequence  of  its  want 
of  precision  as  to  the  sum  to  be  accumulated 
1^  tbe  trasteesb^itte  buiUiog  and  as  to  the 
number  of  bc^s  to  be  educated  on  the  fban- 
dation.   '  0  weel  may  the  boatie  row '  was 

Snblished  ammymouuy  in  Johnson's  *  Scots 
[uucal  Mnseum.'  It  is  thus  characterised 
by  Bums :  '  It  is  a  churning  diralay  of  wo- 
manly affection  mingling  with  the  concerns 
and  occupations  of  lub.  It  is  nearly  equal  to 
"  There's  nae  luck  about  the  house." ' 

[SeoU  Mag.  oew  aer.  (1821),  is.  620;  Bt«a- 
bonse's  notes  to  Johoaoa's  Scots  Mnaieal  Hoseom ; 
Wilson  and  SbaVs  Oasw  decided  in  the  Uonse 
of  Lords  oo  appeal  from  the  Courts  of  Scotland, 
It.  aiS-SI.]  T.  F.  H. 

EWENS,  aSaa  ITEWFORT,  MAURICE 
(1611-1687),  Jesuit.   [See  Newpobt.] 

EWBB,  EWEBS,  or  EWREB,  I8AA0 
(d.  1660),  re^oide, '  at  first  but  a  sernng^- 
man'  who  *b«nK  his  estate  with  the  wars,' 
joinetl  the  parliamentaTy  anuv  in  1642  and 
oJtimateity  roae  to  be  a  colonel  of  foot.  He  I 
besieffed  and  totdt  ObeMaw  Castle,  Mon- 
moutDshirs,  36  May  1648,  on  which  occanon 
his  conduct,  as  detailed  by  himself  in  his 
'lull  and  yartievlar  selatimi '  to  the  parliar* 


ment,  was  marked  by  needless  violence  and 
cruelty  (of.  Wkoslockb,  Memorials,  pp.  357, 
358).  He  was  also  present  at  the  siege  of 
Colchester  during  the  same  yeu:,  and  formed 
one  of  the  couftal  war  upon  Sir  Charles 
Luces  and  Sir  George  Lisle.  It  was  Ewer 
who  actually  presented  to  the  eommons, 
20  Nov.  1648,  the  remonstrance  or  declarar 
tion  of  the  army  wherein  they  insisted  upon 
Charles, '  as  the  coital  grand  author  of  the 
late  troubles, '  being  *  speedily  broofj^t  to  in^ 
tice.'  Ten  d*ys  later  Ewer  was  entrusted  1^ 
the  general  council  of  the  army  with  the  cus- 
tody of  the  king  at  Hurst  Castle,  of  which 
he  was  made  governor  (RtWKWOBTH,  HUto- 
rusai  CoUtctiom,  pt.  iv.  vol.  ii.  nep.  13S8, 
1340).  He  received  the  king  'with  small 
observance.'  '  His  look  was  stem,  his  hair 
and  large  beard  were  black  and  bushy,  he 
held  a  partisan  in  bis  hand,  and  (Switz^like) 
had  a  great  basket-hilt  sword  his  side; 
hardly  could  one  see  a  mui  of  a  more  grim 
aspect,  and  no  lees  robust  and  rude  was  his 
bwaviour '  (Hbbbhbt,  Two  Ltut  Taara 
CkarU*  I,  ed.  170S,  86-6).  On  14  Deo. 
the  parliament  votea  him  SO(H.to  d^aythe 
chan|«a<tf  keepmg  the  king(^  pt.iv.  vol.u. 
p.  ISaX).  Ew«r  was  chosen  one  of  the  king's 
judges,  was  present  every  dav  during  the 
trial,  andsigned  the  warrant.  In  April  1640 
his  regiment  was  ordered  to  Ireland  (  Whttb- 
LOOEB,  p.  8d7).  He  took  part  in  the  storm- 
ing of  Drogheda,  10  Sept.,  where  most  of  his 
officers  were  severelT  wounded  (ib.  pp.  438, 
439),  was  at  Clonmel  9  May  1660,  and  during 
June  and  August  of  the  same  year  assisted 
Ireton  in  the  reduction  of  Waterford.  He 
died  snddenlyof  t^e  plague  soon  after  the 
surrender  of  Watrafora  (10  Aug.),  and  was 
buried  there. 

His  will,  whocdii  he  describes  himself  as 
of  Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  Essex,  was  dated 
1  Aug.  1649,  atKlwoved  at  London  25  f^b. 
166&-1 1^  Jdim  Tnurloe,  the  sole  executor, 
whom  he  stj^es '  my  trother,'  and  to  whom 
he  left  the  care  and  twtion  of  his  two  chil- 
dren, Thomas  and  Johanna  (will  registered 
in  P.  0.  0.  30,  Orey).  His  wife  seems  to 
have  died  before  him.  He  had  acquired  con- 
siderable property  in  Essex,  at  Great  Walt- 
ham,  Great  LeigiiB,  and  Bor^am.  At  the 
Bestoration  his  property  was  confiscated 
(CbmfROfM*  Jottmals,  viii.  61,  386). 

[Bate's  Liveaof  Actors  of  Murder  of  Charles  I 
(1661),  pp.  136-7;  True  Charact«rB  of  the  Judges 
ofCharIesI(I661);'Wood'aAtheoseOion.  (Bliss), 
iii.  290 ;  Wood's  Fasti  Oxos.  (Bliss),  ii.  142 ; 
Whitelocke's  Memorials,  pp.  308, 448 ;  Cal.  State 
fapers,  Dom.  1649-M,  pp.  97,  S2.  676;  Tbui^ 
loi?s  State  F^ars,  v.  46-7 ;  Noble's  liTes  of  the 
Begieidas,  1.  SOS-».]  O. 
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EWBE,JOHN((i.l774),biflhopofBan«)r, 
was  Plicated  at  Eton,  whence  he  proceeded 
in  1723  to  King's  College,  Ounbridge,  of 
which  he  became  fellow.  He  took  the  de- 
sneB  of  B.A.  1728,  MA.  1783,  and  0J). 
1766.  On  leaving  coll^  he  was  appointed 
assistant-master  at  Eton.  He  afterwaida 
became  tutor  to  the  BCarqiuB  of  Graubj,  ao- 
oompanied  him  on  his  travels,  and  in  1785 
waa  presented  bj  the  marquis  to  the  riohly 
endowed  rectory  of  Bottesf<nd,Leioe8ter8hire. 
On  1  Mardi  1737-8  he  was  appointed  by 
patent  to  a  canonry  of  Windsor  (Lb  Nbtb, 
Fasti,  ed.  Hardy,  iiL  408),  with  which  he 
subsequently  held  the  teetory  of  Westllaleyf 
Berk^ire.  La  1749hebeeamereetorofDen- 
ffiOf  Essex,  and  on  4  Nor.  1751  was  inati- 
tuted  prebendary  of  Moreton  cum  'Wbaddon 
inthecathedralof  Hereford  (t(.i.  614).  He 
was  raised  to  the  see  of  Llandaff  18  Sept. 
1761  (ib.  ii.  256),  and  transUted  to  Bangor 
20  Dec.  1768  i  109).  He  died  28  Oct. 
1774  at  his  seat  near  Worcester  (Omt.  Mag. 
zliv.  5^),  having  married,  14  Sept  1743, 
Elisabeth,  daughter  and  cfAeiress  ot  Thomas 
Bamardiston  of  Wyverstone,  Suffolk,  who 
survived  him  (ib.  ziii.  498).  He  left  a  daugh- 
ter, Maiwret  Frances  Ewer  (will  registered 
in  P.  CO.  419,Bai^ve).  His  library  was 
sold  in  1776  (N10HOL8,  Lit.  Anted,  iii.  656). 
£wer  took  oooaaion,  in  a  sermon  preached 
b^ore  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Goqiel  in  Foreign  Farts,  20  ^b.  1767,  to 
revKwoh  the  American  oolousts  because  they 
fifined  to  see  any  use  for  faithopa  OT  epiioopally 
orduned  ministers.  He  then  proceeded  to 
brand  them  as  *  inBdels  and  baroartans, .  .  . 
living  without  remembrance  or  knowledge  of 
GKtd,  wiUiout  any  divine  worship,  in  dissolate 
vriekedness,  and  the  most  brutal  profligacy 
of  manners,'  adding  the  extraordinary  state- 
ment, *  That  this  their  neglect  of  religion  was 
contrary  to  the  pretenoeaandconditioDa  under 
which  they  obtained  royal  grants  and  public 
authority  to  their  advmturee,  aach  pretences 
and  conditions  beingthe  enlargement  of  com- 
meroa  and  the  propagatian  of  chxistian  &ith. 
The  former  ihsy  executed  with  unoerity  and 
seal,  and  in  the  latter  most  notoriously  failed.* 
llieBa  silly  slanders  were  easily  disposed  of 
by  Charles  Chauncy  of  Boston,  in  'A  Letter 
to  a  Friend,'  dated  10  Dec.  1767,  and  iu  a 
spiTited  '  Letter'  to  tlie  bishop  himself,  by 
William  Livingston,  governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey, in  1768.  Ewer  also  published ;  1.  'A 
Fast  Sermon  before  the  House  of  Lords,' 
1762.  2.  '  A  Sermon  before  the  President 
andQovemorsof  the  London  Hospital,'  1766. 

[Hanrood's  Alamni  Eton.  p.  314;  Nichols's 
Ut.  Anscd.  viii.  405 ;  Page's  ei^)pL  to  3nffolkTra- 
veller.p.£04;aent.Mag.lxii.i)t.il746.]  tt.  0. 


EWIN,  WILLIAM  HOWELL  (1781 P- 
1804),  usurer,  bom  in  or  about  1781,  vas  the 
eon  of  Thomaa  Bwin,  formeriy  a  grocer,  and 
latterly  a  brewer  in  partaierahip  with  one 
Sparks  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  Cambridge,  by  a 
daughter  of  a  ooaL  merchant  named  Hovell 
of  St.  Clement's  in  the  same  town  (AeUUt. 
MS.  5804,  ff.  69  »,  70  b).  He  was  educated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  as  a  member 
of  which  he  took  the  dwrees  of  B.A.  1753, 
M.A,  1756,  and  LL.D.  11  June  1766.  He  is 
said  to  have  received  a  diploma  of  LL,D.  from 
Edinburgh  in  or  about  1778,  but  his  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  *  Catalogue  of  Ghadn- 
ates,'  1858.  At  the  death  of  his  fkther  he 
inhoited  his  share  oi  the  brewing  business 
and  a  handsome  footnne,  wtuch  he  largely  in- 
creased by  private  usoxy.  Heiraspueedon 
the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the  town  and 
eounty  of  Cambridge.  In  1769  he  joined  his 
oldcoUe^  tutor,  Br.  William  Samuel  Powell, 
in  opposing  the  act  for  better  paving,  light- 
ing, and  watching  the  town,  by  which  the 
design  was  hindered  for  a  time  (NlOHOLS, 
lAt  Anecd.  i.  583).  '  My  firiend.  Dr.  Bwin,* 
writes  William  Cole,  *  by  being  much  of  his 
father's  turn,  busy  and  meddling  in  other 
people's  concerns,  got  the  ill  will  of  most 
persona  in  the  town  and  university. .  . .  The 
gownsmen  bore  him  a  particular  grudge  fbr 
mterfering  much  in  their  affairs.  .  .  .  They 
often  broM  the  doctor's  windows,  as  they  said 
he  had  been  cau^^t  listening  on  their  stair- 
cases and  doors. ...  Dr.  Ewin,  as  did  his 
&ther,  squinted  very  much,'  hence  his  mek- 
name  of 'Dr.  Squintum '  (Addit  M8.  5804, 
f.  68£).  In  Januarv  1777  a  report  waa  cur^ 
rent  at  Cambridge  that  he  had  been  detected 
in  lending  money  at  an  enormous  interest  in 
1776  and  1776  to  a  scholar  of  Trinity  Ooll^ 
named  William  Bird,  then  a  minor,  and  with- 
out a  father,  whom  he  had  also  caused  to  be 
imprisoned  in  a  sponging-house.  The  sum  ad- 
vanced waa  760/.,  for  which  he  took  notes  to 
the  amount  of  1,090/.  This  *  usurious  afiir,' 
as  Cole  terms  it,  came  to  li^t  at  a  very  un- 
lucky time,  for  he  had  been  promised  the 
ohanceUorship  of  the  diocese  en  Elyprhich 
fell  vacant  iu  the  following  May.  Ei^teen 
months,  however,  were  allowed  to  elapse  be- 
fore the  nniversity  took  action.  The  trial 
came  on  in  the  vice-chancellor'a  court  14  Oct. 
17781,  when  Ewin  made  but  a  sorry  defence. 
On  21  Oct.  he  was  sentenced  to  be  suspended 
from  all  degrees  taken,  or  to  be  talun,  and 
expelled  the  uniTerstty.  Ttu  delegates  on 
his  appeal  confirmed  the  suspoksion,  but  re- 
voked the  expulsion.  He  thweupon  applied 
to  the  court  of  king's  bench  for  a  mandamus 
to  restore  him  to  his  degrees.  Hie  court  after 
full  argument  awarded  the  writ  iu  June  1770^ 
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on  the  gionnd  that  there  h«ng  no  express 
statute  of  the  uiuTerstty  forbidiUng  usory  or 
the  lending  money  to  minora,  the  vice-chan- 
cellor's court  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case. 
Lord  Mansfield,  however,  censored  Ewin's 
conduct  in  the  strongest  terms,  stigmatised 
him  as  '  a  corrupter  of  youth  and  an  usorer,' 
and  suggested  tnat  a  statute  to  meet  such 
cases  in  future  dkoold  be  passed,  and  that  the 
great  seal  should  he  petitioned  that  he  might 
be  struck  out  of  the  commission  of  the  peace 
(poorvR,Annal«o/Cambridffe,iY.^S-4i,8&2). 
On  20  Oct.  1779  he  was  restored  to  his  degree 
of  LL.D.,  but  was  put  out  of  the  count  J  com- 
misuon  in  1761.  Eventually  he  flxea  him- 
idf  at  Brentford,  Middlesac,  where '  his  atrict 
•ttoition  to  tiie  udminigtration  of  parochial 
quek  to  diwem  and  severs  to  con- 
demn every  species  of  idleness  and  imposition, 
ereatedhimmany  enemies,  particuhu^amonff 
the  lower  orders  of  people  (Gent.  Mag.  vol. 
Ixxiv.  pt.  ii,  p.  1174).  lie  died  atBrentfiurd 
Butts  on  29  Dec  1801,  aged  73,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  New  Brentford,  where 
a  monument  by  Flaxman  records  his  many 
virtues  (Ltboks,  Snvirotu,  Sur>j)lemettt,  p. 
103).  He  was  supposed  to  have  left  property 
amounting  to  over  100,000^ 

No  portrait  of  Ewin  is  known  to  he  extant, 
but  tliere  is  a  print  dated  1773  representii^ 
Mr.  Stanley,  grandson  of  the  then  Earl  of 
Derl^,  apittmg  in  his  foce,  f6r  which  affiront 
the  doctor  proaecuted  him  (AdeUt.  MS.  68U, 
f.  80).  He  was  the  subject  of  many  effusions 
of  undei^^Tadnate  hate  in  both  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish, some  of  which  were  printed  and  hawked 
by  ballad-mongers  about  the  town.  Two  are 
given  by  Oole?i&.  6804,  S.  68  6,  69  ft,  6808, 
f.  21861219). 

[Niehols'B lat  Anecd.  vols.  {.  viii. ;  Addit.  MSS. 
ASM,  ff.  88  b,  69  b,  70  b,  6606,  ft.  7  b~U,  218  b, 
S19,  319  ft.  6M4,  f.  8U,  SSftft,  tt.  294,  29fi.] 

Q.  Q. 

EWINQ,  GREVILLE  (1767-1841),  coa- 
ne^tional  minister,  the  son  of  Alexander 
Ewing  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  was  boni 
in  1767  at  EcUnbor^^,  and  studied  vrith  con- 
siderable distinotion  at  the  high  school  and 
univeruty  there.  Of  a  deeply  religious  tem- 
perament, he  dended  to  prepare  lor  the  mi- 
nistry, much  against  his  Other's  wishes.  On 
being  1  icenaed  as  a  probationer  he  was  chosen, 
first  as  assistant  and  afterwards  as  o(^eague 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  minister  of  Lady  Qle- 
norchy's  Chapel,  Edinburgh  (17  Oct.  1793). 
Here  he  soon  acquired  wide  popularity  as 
a  preacher,  and  exercised  hu  ministiy  with 
great  success.  Missions  attracted  much  of 
his  attention,  and  in  1796  ho  took  an  active 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  Edinburgh  M  ia- 


sionary  Society,  becoming  its  first  secretary. 
He  was  also  editor  of  the '  Missionary  Mam- 
sine' from  1796  to  1799.  When  Robert 
dane  of  Airthrey  [q.  v.]  projected  a  misdon  to 
India,  Ewing  was  appointed  to  go  out,  hut 
the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  re- 
fused to  sanction  the  und«taking,  and  it  was 
abandoned.  He  thenjoined  with  the  brothers 
Haldane  in  an  important  missionary  move- 
ment at  home.  Among  its  supporters  were 
many  who  had  not  reoeived  presbyterian 
ordination.  It  was  condemned  in  a  pastoral 
admonition  from  the  general  assembly  of  the 
established  church.  Ewing,  who  re^iuded 
the  omgTwationAl  system  as  more  scnptural 
and  more  elaatic  than  the  presbyterian,  had 
in  1798  reugned  his  chazge  as  minister  of 
Lady  Glenonl^'B  Obutel,  as  well  as  his  con- 
nection with  the  church  of  Scotland.  Inl799 
he  beoame  minister  of  a  congregational  church 
in  Glasgow,  and  retained  the  oWge  till  1836. 
AjS  a  result  of  his  labours  with  the  Haldanes 
and  afterwards  with  Dr.  Ralph  Wardlaw, 
congr^tionalism  was  introduced  into  Scot- 
land. He  was  tutor  of  the  Glasgow  Theo- 
logical Academy — a  coogregatlonalist  foun- 
dation— from  its  foundation  m  1609  till  1836, 
and  did  much  to  promote  the  study  of  the 
Bible  in  the  original  languages.  In  1613  he 
helped  to  form  the  Oongiegational  Union  of 
Scotland. 

Ewing  was  thrice  married :  in  1794  to 
Anne  Innee,  who  ^ed  in  1795;  in  1799  to 
Jan^  Jamies<m,  who  died  ia  1801 ;  and  in 
1802,  to  Barbara,  dauA^tor  of  Sir  James  Max- 
well, hart.,  of  P(^k,  and  stepdaughter  of 
Sir  John  Shaw  Stewart,  bart.,  of  Arugowan. 
Ewing's third  wife  died  USept.  1628,  incon- 
sequence of  an  accident  at  the  Falls  of  Clyde, 
and  her  husband  published  a  memoir,  of  wfaidi 
a  second  edition  appeared  in  1829.  By  his 
second  wife  he  had  one  daufj^ter,  who  married 
James  Matheson,  a  congregational  minister. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  lifSe  Ewing 
was  in  broken  health,  and  had  to  discontinue 
his  rwular  work.  He  died  suddenly  on 
2  Aug.  18&1. 

In  1801  he  puMidied  a  Greek  grammar 
and  lexicon  for  students  of  the  New  Testa< 
ment  (2nd  ed.  1812,8id  ed.  1827).  He  also 
published  several  pamphlets  and  sermons, 
and  two  larger  works — '  Essays  to  the  Jews, 
on  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,' 2  vols.  (1609- 
1810),  and  an  'Essay  on  Baptism ' (1623). 
He  edited  the  'Missionary  Magasine*  (Edin- 
bur^,  vols,  i-^  1796-6). 

[A  Memoir  of  Grsrille  Ewing,  by  bis  daughter, 
J.  J.  Mathoson  (1843);  Memoir  of  Barbara 
Ewing,  by  her  basbsnd ;  A.  Holdnne'a  Livps  of 
Robert  and  Jimies  Hnldane ;  Hew  Scott's  Fasti, 
i.  80;  Kay's  Edinbuixh  Portraits.]  W.  Q.  B. 
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EWINQ,  JULIANA  HORATIA  (1841- 
18Hri),  writer  forthe  young,  was  bom  in  1841 
at  flcclesfield  in  Yorkshire,  b  few  miles  from 
SheMold.  Her  father  was  Alfred  Gattj,  D.D., 
vicar  of  Eccleafield.  Her  mother  was  Mrs. 
Haigaret  Oatty  [q.  vA  Juliana  Gatty  started 
in  life  as  the  Btory-teDer  of  the  nursery.  She 
■vrws  80  much^iren  to  mimieiy  that  her  mother 
was  constrained  to  write  a  story  to  check 
the  ezceesiTe  development  of  that  faculty ; 
but  to  the  last  she  loved  play-acting,  and 
acted  well.  From  the  first  hercharftcterwas 
strongly  marked  by  t^e  uprightness,  gentle- 
newi,  and  generosity  which  she  loved  to  dwell 
on  in  her  stories.  Her  first  story  was  '  A 
Bit  of  Qreen,*  published  in  the  'Monthly 
Packet '  in  July  1861 ;  and  this  story,  witli 
some  others,  constituted  her  first  volume, 
published  in  18d2  under  the  title '  Melchior'a 
Iheam,  and  other  Tales.'  From  her  youth 
she  was  very  delicate,  but  although  her  suf- 
IbrinffB  were  Bevere  in  later  life,  she  never 
lost  her  chearfblnesa.  From  18^  to  1668 
tlw  Ecolesfldd  fiunily  circle  kept  up  a  manu- 
script manudne,  but  few  of  the  contributions 
made  to  uiis  were  printed.  *  Aunt  Judy's 
Magaiine,'  started  m  Hay  1866,  owes  its 
title  to  the  nickname  given  to  Juliana  Gatty 
as  the  nurseiT  story-teller.  Her  first  con- 
tribution to  the  magazine  in  which  most  of 
her  stories  appeared  was  'Mrs.  Overthewa^s 
Kemembrances.'  In  1867  she  married  Major 
Alexander  Ewing,  Army  Fay  Department, 
and  with  her  husband  soon  sailed  for  New 
Brunswick.  In  1869  she  sent  to 'Aunt  Judy's 
Magaiine '  the  story  wliich  shows  her  powersat 
their  best, '  The  Land  of  Lost  Toys,'fbllowed 
by  many  others,  8<HBe  written  in  delightful 
izreguUr  verse  and  afterwards  publ^ed  in 
small  separate  volumes.  In  1673  she  wrote 
her  first  soldier-story  '  The  Peace  Egg,*  to 
be  followed  by  *  Lob-lie-bv-the-fire '  (1878), 
the  popular  '  Jackanapes,'^  and  the  touchii^ 
'  Story  of  a  Short  Life.'  On  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Gatty  in  1873,  Mis.  Ewing  helped  her 
nster  to  edit  the  magazine,  but  after  two 
years  she  gave  the  work  up  and  confined 
herself  to  her  own  tales.  At  Aldershot, 
Bowdon  in  Cheshire,  and  York,  her  occu- 
pations and  interests  were  the  same.  In 
1879  she  started  to  join  her  husband  in 
Malta,  but  at  Paris  she  became  so  ill  that 
she  had  to  return  to  England.  Until  1683 
she  wtt  separated  fieom  her  husband.  In 
that  year  me  lemored  to  Taunton,  whldi 
she  left  for  Bath,  where  she  died  on  13 
May  1886.  Era  husband  snrnved  till  16 
July  1895. 

Host  of  Mrs.  Ewing's  stories  appeared  in 
'Aunt  Judy's  Magaaine,'  from  1866  to  1886, 
but  die  oonbribnted  also  to  a  few  otim 


periodicals.  Her  separate  woite  were  pub- 
lisfaed  in  small  volumes. 

[Juliana  Horatia  Kwing  and  her  Books,  by 
Horatia  K.  T.  Gatty.]  P.  A.  B. 

EXETER,  DirxBs  of.  pee  Holland, 
JoHM,  1352P-1400i  BBiUFORT,  Sib  Thomas, 
rf.  1427;  HoLiiHD,  JoHir,  1395-1447.] 

EXETEB,  MABduia  o?.  [See  Covbtbnat, 
Hbmey,  1496P-1588.] 

EXETEK,  first  Eabi.  or.  [See  Cboil, 
Thoiub,  1543-1622.] 

EXETER,  JOHN  or  {d,  1268),  bishi^ 
of  Winchester.   |^  JoHV.] 

EXKEEB,  JOSEPH  ov  (JL  1190), 
medieval  Latin  poet.   [See  Jobbph.] 

EXETER,  STEPHEN  OV  i/L  1966). 

[See  Stephbit.] 

EXETER,  WALTBBOP(j«.1801),Cluniac 
monk,  is  stated  to  have  written,  at  the  in- 
stance of  one  Baldwin,  a  citizen  of  Exeter, 
a  life  of  Guy,  earl  of  Warwick,  in  1301, 
when  living  at  St.  Ouoe  in  Cornwall.  Bale, 
to  whom  we  owe  this  notice,  conjectures 
that  he  was  a  Dominican  frisr,  and  he  has 
also  been  described  as  a  Ftauiciscui;  but 
St.  Caroc  (St,  Karroo  or  St,  Syriac),  near 
Lostwithiel,  was  a  oell  to  the  Cluniac  house 
at  Montacute  in  Somerset  (Dcudalb,  Mona*- 
ttcon,  V.  172,  ed.  1826).  As  for  the  work 
with  which  Walter  of  Exeter  is  credited,  if 
the  date  be  correct,  it  cannot  be  a  life  of  his 
contemporary  Guy,  eari  of  Warwick,  who 
only  became  earl  in  1 298,  but  must  be  a  fbrm 
or  version  of  the  well-known  romance,  *  Guy 
of  Warwick '  (on  whidi  see  H.  L.  D.  Wabb, 
Catalogue  of  Somances  in  tho  Department 
of  Manuscripte,  British  Museum,  1883,  i. 
471-84) ;  but  of  Walter's  book  no  trace  has 
passed  down  to  us.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  ('Sugr* 
of  Cbrftiiwvejfe,  1828,  pref.  iv-vi)  suf^eeted 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  famous  poem  on 
theei^of  Oarlaverock;  but  this  hypothesis 
has  been  olesrly  disproved  W  T.  Wri  ght  (.^j 
of  Arm  of  tM  81^  iff  Oarlaoerodk,  186^ 
p.  vii). 

[Bale  MS.  Selden,  sopra,  64,  f.  iS;  Scriptt. 
Bnt.  Cat  X.  78  (pt  ii.  44);  Prince's  Worthies 
(rfDevon  (Exeter,  1701),  pp.  278  seq.]  IL^L,  P. 

EXETER,  Wiluah  qf,  a  name  belong- 
ing, as  it  senns,  to  more  than  one  person 
oommamorated  I^Uogtajpheis:  1.  The  aathor 
of  o«tain  'Detocminationss*  sgainst  Ock- 
ham,  'De  Mendicitate^  oontra  Iratras,'  'Fto 
Ecclesise  Paupertate,'  and'Se  OenentJona 
Christi,'  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  doctor  of 
divinity  and  canon  of  Exeter,  and  who  may 
be  presumed  to  have  written  between  aboi^ 
ISSbndlSia  3.  Hie  author  of  a  eomse  of 
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•eimons  on  the  Beatitudes,  who  must  have 
flonriihed  much  earlier  than  the  above-named 
IVilliam,  since  the  Laudian  manuscript  of  his 
work  (laud.  M8.,  Miteell.  S68,  f.  106,  Bodl. 
Libr.)  cannot  be  later  than  the  beginning  of 
the  Aizteenth  eentuiy;  yet  this  wiiier's  drath 
u  plaoed  hj  Wood  m  1366.  8w  A  third 
WuHam  of  Exeter  was  physieian  to  Querai 
Philippa,  and  held  a  Tane^  of  church  pre- 
ferments, whidi  are  enumerated  hy  Tanner; 
among  them  was  the  precentorship  of  Lincoln. 
He  is  said  to  have  grulaated  in  arts,  medicine, 
and  theology,  hut  no  writings  an  aaugned  to 
him. 

[Bale  MS.  Selden,  supra,  64,  f.  62,  Bodl.  Libr. ; 
Scriptt  Brit.  Oat.  T.  SS,  p.  405 ;  Pit«,  De  Angl. 
Seripa.43e;  TaaDet's  BiU.  Bi^  p.  350  et  seq.] 

B.  L.  F. 

EXLEY,  THOMAS  (1775-1855),  mathe- 
matician, was  bom  at  Gowdall,  a  Tillage  one 
mile  west  of  Snaith  in  Yorkshire.  aKvia^ 
taken  the  dwree  of  M.A.  (but  at  what  nni- 
veraity  is  utuuiown),  he  settled  some  time 
before  1813  aa  a  mathematical  teacher  at 
Bristol.  In  that  year  he  brought  out  with 
the  Rev.  William  Moore  Johnson,  then  en- 
rate  of  Henbury,  Gloucestershire,  a  useful 
Compilation  entitled  'The  Imperial  Encyclo- 
ptedia;  or,  Dictionary  of  the  Sciences  and 
Arts ;  comprehending  also  the  whole  circle  of 
Miscellaneous  Literature,'  &c.,  4  toIs.  4to, 
London  [18131.  By  1848  he  had  given  up 
Ineping  nhooL  and  retired  to  Gotham  Park 
ieoad,BriatoL  He  died  17  Feb.  1855,  aged  8a 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  [q.  v.]|,  in  whose  defence  he 
heqaentiywrot^washubrotheiHo-law.  He 
was  an  eariy  member  of  the  British  Assoda- 
tiimfortlieAdTancementofScience,andread 
aeveral  papwa  at  its  meetings.  His  other 
writings  axe :  1. '  A  Vindication  of  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Moore's  Thoughts 
on  the  Eternal  Sonship  of  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  addressed  to  the  People 
called  Methodwts,'  Sec,  8to,  Bristol  [1817]. 
2.  *  R^ly  to  Mr.  Watson's  Remarks  on  the 
Eternal  Sonship  of  Christ ;  and  the  Use  of 
Beason  in  matters  oTRevelation.  Stwgested 
Waenral  passages  in  Dr.  Adam  Cb^At^t 
OonmientaEy  on  the  New  Testammt.  To 
iriiich  are  added  Remarks  on  Mr.  Boyd's 
Letters  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Methodist 
Magarine,'  8to,  London,  1818.  3.  'The 
Theory  of  Parallel  Lines  perfected ;  or,  the 
twelfth  axiom  of  Eaclid's  Elements  demon- 
strated,' 8to,  London,  1818.  4.  '  Princi^ 
of  Natural  Philosophy ;  or,  a  new  Theory  of 
jE*hy8ics,  founded  on  Gravitation,  and  applied 
in  exphuning  the  G^eral  Properties  of  Mat- 
t«,*  ke.,  Svo,  London,  1829.  5.  'Physical 
Optica;  or,  the  Phenomena  of  Optics  ex- 
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plained  according  to  Mechanical  Science, 
and  on  the  known  Principles  of  Q-ravitation, 
6vo,  London,  1834.  6.  <  A  Oommentaiy  on 
the  First  Chapter  of  Qenesis :  in  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  present  that  Beautiful 
and  Orderly  Narrative  in  its  true  light  To 
which  are  added  a  Short  Treatise  on  Geology, 
showing  that  the  facts  asserted  hy  Hoses 
.  .  .  corroborate  Qeolc^cal  Facts,  ...  a 
short  treatise  on  the  Deluge,*  ftc.,  8t<^ 
London,  1844.  In  the  preface  the  author 
states  that  *  this  work  is  not  a  mushroom 
notion  just  sprung  up ;  indeed  for  more  than 
forty  years  it  has  occupied  my  thoughts.' 

[Works;  Mathews's  Bristol  Directories;  Kft- 
ports  of  British  Association.}  G.  Q, 

EXMEW,WILLIAM  (1 607  P-1685),Gai^ 
thusian,  was  ednoated  at  Ohrist^s  OoUege, 
Cambridge.  His  friend, 'Maurice  Chaun^ 
Tq.  V.I,  says  that  he  was  a  man  of  good  family, 
and  that  when  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
he  was  chosen  vicar  (and  shortly  aftervrards 
steward)  of  the  London  Charterhouse,  there 
was  no  Carthusian  in  England  better  fitted  by 
wit  and  learning  for  the  post.  This  must  have 
been  in  1635,  as  Humphrey  Middlemore  is 
called  steward  (procurator)  in  1534  {Oal. 
Hen.  nil,  vii.  728).  After  the  prior  and 
other  more  important  Carthusians  had  suf- 
fered death  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy, 
Exmew  and  two  others  still  persisted  in  re- 
fusing the  oath,  and  were  forthwith  hanged  as 
traitors  in  June  1536.  They  had  previously 
been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  rigidly  dunned 
in  a  standing  positicm  for  thirteen  days.  A 
theolc^cal  treatise  entitled  '  The  Clowde  of 
Knowmg  and  the  Clowde  of  Contemplation ' 
has  been  ascribed  to  him  or  Chauncy,  but  the 
handwriting  of  the  copy  in  the  Harleian  col- 
lection (Marl.  MS.  674)  belongs  to  an  earlier 
period,  and  the  writer  of  that  copy  signs  him- 
self Walter  Fitzherbert.  Another  copy  at 
University  College,  Oxford,  is  mentioned  in 
the  Oxford  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts. 

eiJal.  of  Henry  VIII,  vols.  vii.  viii. ;  Cooper's 
enie  Oantabr. ;  Wood's  Atbensi  Oxod.  i.  160 ; 
Tanner's  BiU.  Brit;  Strype's  Eco).  Hem.;  Baga 
d«  Seotetis  in  3rd  Ban,  of  Depoty^Keeper  of 
PnUie  B«!ords.]  B.  hT  B. 

EXHOUTH,  first  Visoounr.  [SeeFsL- 
LEW,  Edwabd,  1757-1833.] 

EXSHAW,  CHARLES  (d.  1771),  painter 
and  engraver,  a  native  d  Dublin,  was  one  of 
the  early  competitors  for  the  Socne^  of  Arts' 
premium  for  an  historical  painting,  with  a 
picture  of '  The  Black  Prince  entertaining  the 
captive  French  Mmiaroh  after  the  Battie  of 
Cressy.'  He  is  said  to  have  studied  in  Rome, 
but  in  1757  he  was  In  Paris  aa  a       of  Carle 
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Tanloo^  md  he  executed  four  eograTingi  of 
that  pamter'a  children  in  a  combiaed  method 
of  etching  and  mezzotiiit  vagrvrmg.  From 
Paris  he  jurooeedad  to  Amstndam,  whore  he 
wpeciaUf  studied  the  works  of  Bembniidt, 
«ad  executed  two  fine  etchings  from  his  ^o- 
toxee, '  Potiphar's  Wife  making  Accusation 
Affuost  Joseph/  and '  Christ  with  his  Bisci- 
x|Ies  at  Sea  in  a  Storm/  the  latter  plate  being 
a«ted  17 60.  He  also  executed  some  etchings 
«nd  mesiodnt  engrarinf^  of  heads  of  boon 
and  peasants  after  varioua  Dutch  masters, 
and  a  mezzotint  engraving  of '  A  Oirl  with  a 
Basket  of  Oierries,  and  Iwo  Boys,'  after  Ru- 
bens. He  subsequently  settled  in  London, 
and  unsuccessfidlT  attempted  to  establish  a 
drawingwechool,  after  the  example  of  the  Ca- 
fBcei,  in  Maiden  Lane,  Gorent  Garden.  He 
died  early  in  1771^  and  in  A^ril  of  tbat  year 
liis  collection  of  etudies  and  pictures  was  sold 
hf  vatAim.  Iil1764  he  exhibited  two  ^cttUBB 
end  adrawingat  tlufSociety  of  British  Artists, 
indn&ig  a  Tiew  <rf  Saliwury. 

rDodd'smannseriptHist.  of  Eo^ishEngATers; 
EflVArds's  Anecd.  (^Painters;  Bedgnre's  Diet, 
of  Artists ;  Ohaloner  Smith's  firitish  Heszotinto 
S^irtiaits;  Nagl«^EdD8tler-Laiik(Hi;  Orarei^s 
IXot.  of  Artists,  17eO--l«80.]  L.  O. 

SIXION,  JOHN  (1600P-166ei>),  admi- 
mlty  lawyer,bom  about  1600;  was  educated 
at  Trinity  HaHl,  Cambridge,  where  he  pro- 
i»ededBJLl619-20,UjLl623,LLD.  1634. 
In  1648  he  was  appointed  by  the  parliament 
judj^  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  and  in  this 
office  he  was  confirmed  and  reappointed^  the 
Dulte  of  York  after  the  Restoration.  Exton 
died  about  1666.  He  was  married,  and  had 
a  famUy.  A  son  Thomas  is  noticed  below. 
John  Exton,  perhaps  an  older  son,  entered 
Meiohant  Taylors'  School  on  11  Sept,  1626. 
Exton  wrote  '  The  Maritime  Dictsologie,  or 
Sea  jurisdiction  of  England,  eet  forth  in  three 
several  booke,' 1664  ;3nded.  1756.  This  book, 
which  is  of  some  value,  was  written  chiefly 
to  maintain  the  jurisdiotion  of  his  court. 

[Hot«s  and  Qnanes,  OcUiber  1869,  p.  310, 
Nomabw  1859,  p.  389 ;  ZntrodactieB  to  Black 
-Book  of  A&niral^  ia  BoUs  Bflrias ;  OsL  State 
Papers  under  *  Cuunonwealth '  and '  Oharles  II;  * 
Becpster  of  Merchant  Tajiaat  Sehocd,  i.  124.] 

P.  W-T. 

EZTOK,  Sm  THOMAS  (1631-1688), 
■on  al  John  Exton  rq^T.],  was  horn  in  1631, 
entered  Herohant  Taylors'  School  in  1641, 
admitted  a  member  of 'G^^s  Inn  1648,  went 
to  Trinity  Hall,  Oambri^e,  where  he  pro* 
ecMded  LL.D.  166S.  He  is  noted  as  one  of 
■eren  lawyere  oonsulted  regarding  the  grant- 
ing of  a  lease  by  Queens'  College  to  Ca- 
tharine's Hall  in  1676  ( Wzuos  and  Oubk» 


Ar^iteetmrai  SRttoiy  ^  tha  Umvaniio 
Oambridffo,  Camhrid^fe^  1886).  In  1676  he 
became  master  of  Tniuty  BjiU,aiidiieIdthe 
office  till  his  death.  He  was  kni{^*eda6J<0T. 
1676  and  appointed  judge  of  tiia  adminAtjr  aa 
Jiilyl666.  Her^nsmtBdOamfaridffe'Um- 
TOUtyinihetwo  psriiaments  <rf  1679,  when 
he  wts  described  as  advoeato'geBer^  m  1681, 
uidl686.  HewmsdianoeUoroftiudioosseor 
London  1666-86  and  dean  ot  the  areiiea  in 
1686.  He  died  m  1688,  and  was  buried  on 
8  Not.  at  St.  Peter's,  Paul's  Wharf.  *Tht 
Case  of  the  Herehants  concerned  in  the  Lose 
of  the  Ship  Virgin,  ...  as  it  was  .  .  .  pro. 
seated  to  his  Majesty  b^  Sir  R.  Lloyd  and^ 
Thomas  Exton,'  was  printed  in  1680. 

[Register  of  Merchant  Taylors'  Siibool  (1SB9), 
i.  190;  GaDtabrigieDseH  Oiadoati  (1699-1787), 
p.  134,  ed.  Laard  (IS0O-84](,  p.  644;  Idst  of 
Members  of  Pariiamsnt,  vol.  i.]        P.  W-t. 

KTEE,  CHARLES  (1784-1864),  miscel- 
Uneons  writer,  bom  in  1784,  was  educated 
at  Trinity  Ccdlege,  Cambridge,  where  he  pro- 
ceeded B.A.  in  1807.  He  afterwards  took 
orders,  but  finally  attached  himself  to  the 
unitarians.  He  took  oonsidmble  interest  in 
the  movement  that  led  to  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832,  and  was  for  some  time  proprietor 
Af  three  liberal  newspapers  printed  at  Col- 
chester. Afterwards  he  maiMgeda  large  fimn, 
hut  resolved  to  part  with  it  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  some  members  of  his  &ini]y.  Before 
he  had  signed  the  transfn  he  oommitted 
suidde  by  haiunng  at  hie  leddenoe.  Oner 
Park,Dedhani,]Suex,on8aBept.l864.  An 
inquestfiMand  that  he  was  temporasily  insane. 

Eyn  wroto:  1.  'A  Letter  addressed  to  the 
Bukes  of  I4orfolk  aad  Qraftm,'  on  the 
Reform  Bill,  Ipswich,  1881.  2.  *  An  lUua- 
txation  of  the  E|^stles  of  St.  Fanl,  including 
an  entirety  new  translation/  2  vols.  1882. 
3.  '  Remarks  on  perosing  the  Bev.  P.  £. 
BuUer's  Letter  to  tne  Unitarians  of  Ipewioh,* 
&c.,  2nd  ed.  1836.  4.  '  The  Fall  of  Adam/ 
1862,  from  Milton's  'Paradise  Lost'  (an 
amended  edition  of  Hilton's  epic,  in  which 
'  frequent  variations,  bo£h  in  incident  and 
language,  will  be  detected,  and  in  some  eases 
correction  or  supposed  improrement  *). 

rBefereocee  in  "Works ;  Gent  Mag.  November 
and  ]}eceml>er  1864 ;  Essex  Standard  and  But- 
«KnOoaiitissAdTertiser,fiOetl804.]  F.W-v. 

BTRIV  EDMUND  JOHN  (17W-1816), 
dramatist,  son  of  the  Rev.  Ambrose  Eyre, 
rector  of  Leverington  and  Outwell,  Oim- 
bridgeshire,  was  bora  20  Mar  1767  fSbAool 
HsffT),  and  entered  Merchant  Taylors' School 
when  ten  vears  old.  In  1786  he  was  ap- 
P<»nted  exhibitioaer— first  on  Paikin's  aod 
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aftanrsnb  on  Stoart's  finmdatwn— at  Pen^ 
Itt^  Hall,  C^mbrict^  but  left  the  iiiUTe> 
nvy  withont  gxaduatuw  to  join  a  theatrical 
com^Uij,  Jiter  havizig  Iiad  considerable 
pronneial experience  as  a  comedian,  hemade 
his  first  i^ipearance  at  Dnuy  I^ane  in  1606 
in  the  character  of  Jac^ueB  in  *  As  you  Hlie 
it.'  He  is  said  to  hare  been  a  'raspeetable 
lather  than  a  ^;reat  actor '  (Biog.  Dram.'),  but 
the  former  epithet  is  inapplicable  to  his  do- 
mestic life.  He  died  11  April  1816,  leaving 
a  large  family  tr!  doubtful  leg;itimaoy .  As  a 
writer  he  wae  industrious  and  versatale.  He 
was  the  author  of  two  poems, '  A  Friend  to 
Old  EB^lsnd/  4to,  1793,  and  'The Two  BiUs' 
(a  poUtioal  piece),  4to,  1796,  and  of  some 
'ObBerrataonsmadeatBuisdnxiagthe  Peace,' 
8to,  1808,  but  his  repntatimi  mets  upon  his 
dramatic  pieces,  some  of  which  are  not  with- 
out meri£  Included  among  them  are  the 
fc^lowing:  1.  'The  Dreamer  Awake  *  (fitrce), 
8to,I7M.  2. 'MaidofNonnandy'(tra«dy), 
8to,  1793.  8.  '  CoDBequences'  (comedr),  8to, 
1794.  4. 'The Fbtal  Sisters' (dramatic read- 
ing), ftro,  1797.  6.  'The  Discarded  Secre- 
tiay '  (historical),  Sro,  1799.  6.  '  The  Tears 
of  Britain,  or  Funeral  of  Lord  Nelson '  (dra- 
matic sketdi),  Sto,  1806.  7.  'Vintagers' 
(melodramatic teadmg),8T0, 1809.  6. 'High 
Lifain  the  Oitr' (eomedy),  1810.  9.  'The 
Lady  of  the  La^'  (SirW.  Seotfapoem  dra- 
matwed)  (melodrama),  1811,  10.  '  Look  at 
Home,*  1812. 

nSioK.  Diam.  ed.  181S,LSU.  781 ;  Biog-Diet 
of  Xhniif  Antfaofs  (1816),  p.  Ill ;  ITotes  nod 
C^aaries,  Sad  ser.  yi.  411 ;  Genest's  Hist,  of  the 
Stag*,  ilii.  202;  Bobinsm^  Beg.  of  Merchant 
la^re'  fiehool,  iL  1  «S.]  C.  X  XL 

ETElE;  Sib  GILES  (|f.l69fi)  Jud^,  eldest 
ton  of  Giles  %re  (rfBrickwortl^  Whitoparish, 
Wiltshire,  MTP.  for  Downton  intiiat  county 
in  1660,  br  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Norton  of  Botherfldd,  Hampshire,  entered 
Lincoln's  Inn  in^October  1654,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  November  1661.  He  held  the 
office  of  deputy-recorder  to  the  mayor  and 
corporation  of  Salisbury  in  1676,  and  actively 
exerted  himself  in  procuring  the  new  charter 
granted  to  the  town  in  that^eai,  recedTing  a 
tankard  of  the  Talue  of  IQL  in  rec<^piition  of 
hisMrrices.  Hewassabeequentlyappdnted 
recnder,  and  contimied  to  hold  office  unt3 
18  Oct.  1684,  when  the  charters  of  the  cor- 
poration were  surrendered.  Hewas,  however, 
reinstated  on  tbe  renewal  of  the  charters  on 
B7  Oct.  1686.  He  represented  Salisbury  in 
the  OonTSDtion  parliament  of  1688-9,  and 
•pdwiniliTOur  of  the  retention  of  the  word 
''Indicated '  in  the  reeolukion  declaring  tbe 
tbrOBB  Tuoant  in  the  conference  with  the 
Houae  of  Lords,  and  -supported  the  bill  de- 


claring the  Convention  a  r^ulax  parliament. 
On  4  May  1689  he  was  oalied  to  tha  dwtea 
of  se^eant-at-law.  The  motto  inearibed  on 

the  rings  given,  according  to  custom,  by  tha 
newly  called  seijeants  was  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  being  *  venisndo  restituit  rem.'  Ho 
was  at  onoe  created  a  Justice  of  the  king's 
bench.  On  SI  Oct.  1^  he  was  kniffhted. 
He  died  on  2  June  169d,andon  thel^tawaa 
buried  in  the  church  of  Whiteparieb,  'Wilt- 
shire. £lyie  married  twice.  His  fixst  wife, 
Dorothy,  daughts  of  John  Ryves  of  Brans* 
ton,  Dorsetshire,  died  in  1677,  and  was  also 
buried  in  Whiteparish  church.  His  seooud 
wi&,  Ohristabella  (aumame  unknown),  sur- 
vived him  and  mamedLord  Glaaford,  &aeedy 
Scotch  papist,  wlu>  waa  oommittod  to  the 
Fleet  pnson  for  debt  in  16S9,  his  wi&  having 
deserted  him,  though  worth,  aisoordiag  to 
Luttiell  (iv.  649),  10,000f.,and  haviagl&en 
all  her  property  with  her. 

[Hoace's  Modam  Wiltshire,  v.  FmibSrid  Hun- 
dred, p.  56 ;  lists  of  Uemben  of  Parliament  (ofll- 
eial  ratnm  oQ:  Farl.  Hist.  v.  107, 129 ;  LuttnU's 
Relation  of  State  ASairs,  i.  629,  608,  iii.  461 ; 
Fosb's  Lives  of  the  Judges.]  J.  IL  ,IL 

XTYBE,  Sib  JAMES  (1784-1799),  radge, 
was  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fy»  of  WaUs, 
SomersetBhire,  prebendary  of  Salisbury  from 
1788  tiU  his  death  in  1768.  HoarefiKNfem 
Wiltthtre,  Frustfleld  Hundred,  p.  60)  con- 
nects him  with  the  Wiltshire  fanuty  of  Bne. 
Another  son,  Thomas,  B.O.L^  of  St.  John's 
CoUegei,  OxAnd,  1764,  andD.OX.  1769,  piw 
bendaiT  and  treenrer  of  Wells,  and  pnwen- 
dary  of  Salisbury,  died  cm  S6  fiUnb  1813^ 
agedSl.  James,  bapdndatWeUaonlSflept. 
1784,  became  a  scholar  d  Winchester  in  1747 
(EiKBT,  Winch<feter  Sekalars,  p.  248),  ma- 
triculated at  St.  John's  Oollege,  Ozfrand,  on 
37  Oct.  1749,bnt  did  not  take  a  de0Fee(Fo»- 
THB,  AUumi  Oswi.)  He  entered  Lincoln's 
Inn  in  November  1768,  being  described  in  tbe 
regkter  as  the  son  of '  Mr.  Ohanoellor  Eyre.' 
Having  two  years  later  transferred  his  name 
to  Gray*^  Inn,  he  was  called  to  tbe  bar  tbeiein 
1766,  became  bencher  in  1763 and  tareasurerin 
1766.  HepuTeha8edtheplace(tf  coiinseltoth* 
oorporation  of  London,  and  pleaded  for  eome 
yean,  chiefly  in  the  lord  mayor's  and  riieiiff*s 
courts.  He  was  moiuteddeputy'^reeorder  in 
Fahmuy  1761,  and  recordwin  April  17^  ha 
soceesnon  to  Su  William  Horet<»L  Heww 
oneofWilkei^sooinHetintheaetiMLofWtlkM 
V.Wood,  tried  on  6  Dec.  1763.  Thede&udant 
being  undersecretary  of  state  bad,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  general  warrant  agned  ttj  bis  ohi^ 
Lord  HalifluE,  entered  and  searched  Wilkei^f 
house  fos  evidence  establishing  hi*  authoiahip 
of  tbe  celebrated  No.  46  of  the '  North  Briton.' 
^yn  made  an  elaborate  speech,  which  ia 
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yeported  at  some  length  in  the  '  State  Trials/ 
zix.  1164-6,  dilating  on  the  outtage  to  the 
ixuiBtitiituni  which  tne  execution  of  general 
narch warrants  inTolyed,  and, accoidingto 
Loflft)  the  reporter, '  shone  extremely.'  The 
jury  found  for  the  pluntiff.  Erre,  however, 
was  by  no  means  a  partisan  of  Wilkes,  and 
gave  serious  offence  to  the  corporation  by  re- 
nising  to  present  to  the  king  the  remonstrance 
on  the  subject  of  the  exclusion  of  Wilkes 
from  parliament,  drawn  upfor  the  corporation 
by  Home  Tooke.  The  remonstrance  was  pre- 
sented in  the  name  of  the  corporation  hy  Sir 
James  Hodges,  the  town  clerk,  on  S3  May 
1770,  and  treated  with  contempt.  The  cor- 
poration passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  Eyre. 
The  ministry,  howevOT,  marked  their  appro- 
bation of  his  conduct  by  rainng  him  to  the 
exdiequer  bench  in  October  1773.  He  was 
knitted  on  S2  Oct.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  court  which  on  19  Not.  1777  passed 
sentence  of  fine  and  imprisonment  on  Home 
Xodie  as  tiie  author  and  publisher  of  an  ad- 
vertisement soliciting  subscriptions  on  behalf 
of  '  our  beloved  American  fellow-subjects ' 
*  inhumanly  murdered  by  the  king's  troops  at 
ornear  Lexington.'  On  26  Jan.  1787  he  was 
raised  to  the  presidency  of  the  court  of  ex- 
chequer. In  the  interval  between  the  resig- 
nation of  LordThurlow  and  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Loughborough,  15  June  1792  to 
21  Jan.  179S,  he  was  chief  commissioner  of 
the  great  seat  On  11  Feb.  1793  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  justice  of  the  common  pleaa. 
In  tlds  oraocity  he  presided  in  November 
and  December  1794  at  the  trials  <tf  Hardy, 
Home  Tooke,  and  others,  chained  with  hav- 
ing oonspired  to  subvert  the  constitution, 
dimlaying  in  the  investigation  some  tii  the 
hinuest  judicial  qualities,  ^tience,  imparti- 
ahty,  and  the  power  of  sifting  relevant  from 
irreleTant  matter,  and  presenting  the  former' 
to  the  jury  in  a  luminous  manner.  These 
quslities  he  again  exhibited  in  the  cose  of 
Thomas  Crosfield  and  othMs,  charged  with 
oonquring  to  take  the  life  of  the  King  bv 
means  a  bow  cmd  arrow.  The  trial  tooK 
^ace  in  May  1796,  and  ended,  like  those  of 
Hudy  and  Home  Tooke,  in  an  acquittal. 
Eyie  died  on  1  July  1799.  He  was  Duried 
in  tke  paridi  church  a£  Busoombe,  Berkshire, 
when  he  had  hit  seat.  His  portrut  hangs 
in  Gin's  Inn  Hall,  in  my  window  of 
which  his  arms  are  emhlasoned. 

[Homll's  State  Trials,  xix.  1154-6,  zxh-.  199, 
XXV.  S.  748  ;  Omit.  Msg.  (1783)  p.  208,  (1772) 
m.  SS9,  S4S,  (1799)  p.  709 ;  Stephens's  Memoir 
of  Home  Tooikfl,  ii.  7  n. ;  Haydn's  Book  of  Dig- 
aitias;  Iorw»s'sHse.%ti.862;  Doothvaite's 
dsn's  Iiu ;  Fte^s  livM  of  the  Judges.] 

J.  M.  B. 


EYRE,  JA^IES  (1748-181S),  phflo- 
logist,  bom  in  1748,  educated  at  Catharine 
Hall,  Cambridge,  was  head-master  <rf Solihull 
grammar  10110(1  and  rector  of  Winterboume, 
Stoke,  and  Nettleton.  He  annotated  John- 
son's '  English  INctionary  *  (in  manuscript^, 
and  his  notes  were  incorporated  by  Todd  in 
his  edition  of  Johnson.   He  died  in  181S, 

[Gent.  Mag.  1813,  vol.  Ixxxiii.  pt.  i.  p.  499; 
Pro&ce  to  Todd's  Johnson.] 


EYBE,  Sib  JAMES,  M.D.  (1792-1867), 
physician,  was  bom  in  1792,  and  in  October 
1811  commenced  his  meditud  education  at 
St.  BartholomeVs  Aisutal,  where  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Abemethy.  la  1813  sevea^-five 
sLudents  subscribed  to  give  the  great  silver 
cup  with  cover  to  Abemethy  which  is  now 
used  as  a  loving-cup  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  teachers  of  the  medical  sc^iool  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, and  Eyre  was  chosen  to  present 
the  piece  of  plate.  In  1814  he  became  a 
member  of  the  ColUtfe  of  Surgeons,  and  be- 
gan practice  in  Here&rd,  where  he  attained 
some  local  celebrity;  in  1830  was  elected 
mayor,  and  was  knighted  in  that  year  on 
the  accession  of  'WiUiam  IV.  Drinkwater, 
mayor  of  Liverpool,  was  theonly  other  mayor 
knighted,  and  a  remaric  of  Ahoraetlw^  to  a 
patient  on  these  honours  preservee  the  cor- 
rect prononoiation  of  Eyre'e  name.  '  Go 
away,'  sud  Abemethy, '  and  have  always  in 

Eour  thoughts  the  names  of  the  mayors  who 
ave  just  been  Imighted,  Eyre  and  Drink- 
water,  and  vou  will  soon  recover  your  wind, 
and  your  shape  too,  I  promise  you.'  Soon 
after  his  being  kmghted,  Eyre  decided  to 
become  a  physician,  studied  in  Fans  for  a 
year,  graduated  at  Edinburgh  in  1884,  be- 
came a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
of  London  in  1836,  and  set  up  in  practice  in 
Lower  Brook  Street,  London.  He  publlshod 
in  1845  'Practical  Bemarks  on  some  Exhaust- 
ing Diseases,  particularlv  those  incident  to 
Women;'  and  in  1862 'The  Stomach  and  its 
Difficuldes.*  Both  books  advocate  the  use 
of  oxide  of  silver  as  a  remedy  for  several 
gastric  disorders.  They  are  addressed  rather 
to  patients  than  to  physicians,  and  contain 
many  trivial  anecdotes,  and  no  scientific  ob- 
servations. After  practising  with  no  great 
success  for  several  years.  Eyre  retirm  to 
Brompton,  and  died  suddenly  while  visiting 
a  friend  at  Clapham  on  19  June  1867. 

[Eyre's  Works  ;  London  and  ProviDcial  Medi- 
cal Duectory,  1847.  Lancet,  Jane  1SS7,  gives  SD 
enoueoiia  occoost  of  his  knighthood.]   K,  M. 

BYRE,  JOHN  (1764-1808),  evangeU- 
cal  clei^yman,  son  of  Jolin  Eyreof  Bodmin, 
was  bom  there  in  January  1764,  and  baptised 
on2&Feht  He  was  educated  in  classics  by  the 
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Ber.  John  fisher,  master  of  Bodnun  grammar 
school,  &nd  in  amthematics  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Thorpe,  rector  of  Forrabuiy  and  Trevalga, 
Cornwall,  in  his  prirste  school  at  Forraburj. 
"Whea  fifteen  years  old  he  was  apprenticed 
to  Mr.  Oliver,  a  clothier  of  TaTiatoc^  and 
soonafterwaxdsb^liinvreaoking  inthafc  town. 
At  the  ez^ration  of  nia  term  of  apprentice- 
slup  he  returned  to  his  fethst's  biui&ew  at 
Bodmin,  and  preached  in  hiB  leisure  hours  in 
its  town  hsU,  at  which  the  father  was  so 
muck  incensed  that  he  drove  his  son  from 
home  without  supplying  iiim  with  the  means 
of  IiTing.  Througn  a  fnend's  sympathy  Eyi« 
was  enabled  to  enter  Lady  Huntingdon's 
college  at  Trerecca,  and  under  her  patron- 
age he  ministered  at  Tregony,  Cornwall,  Lin- 
coln, and  Mulberry  Chtroens  Chapel,  London. 
Though  officiating  among  the  dissenters,  he 
desired  to  take  o^ers  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  he  matriculated  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege,  Cambridge,  in  ma  On  80  May  1779 
he  was  ordained  deacon  fay  IKshop  Lowth, 
and  on  19  Dec.  1779  he  was  advanced  to  the 
friesthood  by  Bishop  Thurlow.  He  was 
curate  at  Weston  in  1779,  to  Cecil  at  Lewes 
until  1781,  then  at  St.  Giles,  Reading,  and 
at  St  Luke's,  Chelsea,  serving  in  both  places 
under  Cadogon  until  1765.  About  Christ- 
mas in  that  year  Eyre  was  appointed  minis- 
ter of  Homerton,  or,  as  it  was  often  called 
after  its  founder,  Ram's  Chapel,  and  heopened 
a  school  at  Wdl  Street,  Hodmey.  Robert 
Aspland  [tj.  v.]  was  one  of  his  pupils,  and 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  school,  and  Daniel 
Wilson,  bishop  of  Calcutta,  was  ano^er  of 
the  boys  taught  by  him.  Eyre  was  Tery 
active  m  his  ministerial  duties,  and  he  aided 
in  establishing  many  of  the  chief  evangelical 
institatious.  The  plan  of  the  *  Evangelical 
Magaxine,'  a  joint  adventure  of  church  of 
England  and  dissenting  ministers,  the  first 
number  of  which  appeared  in  July  1793,  was 
matured  by  him,  and  he  edited  and  contributed 
largely  to  its  volumes  until  1602.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  (1 794-5),  and  he  encouraged  Edward 
Hanson  in  establishing  an  academy  at  Idle, 
Yorkshire,  about  1800.  A  scheme  was  ori- 
ginated in  1796 by  Eyre  and  others  for  sending 
out  evangelical  preachers  to  labour  in  the 
counties  south  ofLond(m,and  from  this  sprang 
the  Hackney  Theological  College,  opened  in 
180S.  He  sometimes  admitted  lay  preachers 
to  his  pulpit,  and  sometimes  shortened  t^e 
liturgy,  wad  Jay  says,  in  his  outobic^raphy 
(p.  1/3):  *I  remember  how  it  was  wondered 
at,  when  Mr.  Eyre  of  Homerton,  d!  Calvin- 
istic  sentiments,  was  asked  to  preach  at  Mr. 
Wesley's  chapel  in  Moorfields,  and  preached 
without  giviogoil^ee.'  After  along  illness  he 


died  on  28  or  29  March  1803,  and  was  buried 
in  a  vault  on  the  south  side  of  the  commu- 
nion-table in  Homerton  Chapel,  6  April,  his 
funeral  sermon  being  preached  by  Rowland 
*Hill.  In  November  1766  he  married 
Mary  Eeene,  from  near  Reading,  who  died 
at  Well  Stxeet,  Hackuffv,  SO  June  1627,  aged 
60,  and  wag  buried  1^  her  husband's  side  on 
29  June.  A  memoir  of  Eyre  bv  the  Bev. 
George  CoUison,  president  <nHacloi^!r!ieo- 
logical  Seminary,  appeared  in  the  *  Evonge- 
liokl  M^rsdne'  for  June  and  July  180^  and 
anarnttive  by  the  some  minister  of  the  KHm- 
dation,  mainly  by  Eyre,  of  that  institution 
appealed  in  the  some  magazine  for  1838. 
Hifl  sermon  *  at  the  opening  of  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon's  college  at  Cheshunt '  was 
published,  with  other  documents  relating 
thereto,  in  1792,  and  in  1806  he  was  vindi- 
cated in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Xiondon 
from  '  some  nnhind  reflection '  passed  upon 
his  character  and  conduct  by  his  successor 
at  Ram's  ChapeL 

[Bobiuaon's  Hackney,  ii.  267-9 ;  Evangelical 
Miig.  for  1 808,  IS05, 1829, 1838, 1848,  and  186 1 ; 
John  Horison's  London  MisstoDoiy  Society  (1844 
ed.),  pp.  9~46;  John  Campbell's  Maritime  Dis- 
coreryaad  Missions,  pp.  171,  181-200,  536-8; 
Bcnnett'sHitt.  of  Dissenters,  1808-38,  pp.  136-8; 
"Waddingtoo's  CmigreKatitmal  Hist,  to  1860, 
pp.  30, 62-78 ;  AspI»nd^fiobert  Aspland,  pp.  10- 
16;  Oent.  Mag.  1803,  pt.  i.  p.  389;  Chnstian 
Guardian,  xii.  401-2  (1820);  Boaseand  Court- 
ney's Bibl.  Comnb.  iii.  1177-8.]      W.  P.  C. 

ETEIE,  SiE  ROBERT  (1666-1735),  judge, 
eldest  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Samuel  E^  v.] 
of  Newhouse,  Wiltshire^  and  couain  ol  Sir 
Giles  Eyre  [q.  v.]^  both  judges  d  the  Idng's 
bench  under  Willum  III,  was  bom  in  1666, 
entered  Uncoln's  Inn  in  April 1683,wa8  called 
to  the  bar  in  February  1689,  uid  went  thf> 
western  circuit.  He  became  recorder  of  Salia- 
bury  in  1696,  succeeding  hia  cousin  Sir  Giles, 
and  represented  the  borough  in  the  last  three 
parliaments  of  William  111  and  the  first  of 
Aune,  1698-1710.  In  May  1707  he  waamade 
a  queen's  counsel,  and  on  21  Oct.  1708  suc- 
ceeded Sir  James  Montagu  as  solicitor-g^e- 
ral.  He  was  a  manager  of  SachevereU^  im- 
peachment, although  he  had  disapproved  of 
it,  andadvisedmerelybumingthesermonand 
confining  its  author  during  the  session,  and 
appeared  afterwards  against  the  persons  ao- 
cused  of  the  riota  arising  out  of  that  trial. 
Just  before  the  whi^  administration  resigned 
he  was  appointed  aiudge  of  the  queen's  bench 
in  succession  to  Mr.  Justice  Gould,  5  May 
1710^  and  was  knighted.  Upon  the  accession 
of  Geoige  I  he  was  appointed  chancellor  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  a  patent  allowing 
him  to  advise  the  prince,and  take  fees  in  spite 
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of  his  judgeship.  Hence  in  1718,  wliea  thd 
opinionoithejndg]e8  was  taken  upon  the  king's 
prerogative  touching  the  mamages  of  mem- 
ben  his  fiunily,  he  di&red  frraa  the  other  | 
jmdjpa  in  &TOUT  of  the  prince.  This,  hcrwever, 'i 
did  noi  prevent  hia  promotion.  He  heoame  j 
lord  chief  baron  16  Not.  1728,  and  lord  ohief 
instioe  of  the  common  pleas  27  Hay  1735. 
OhugM  "were  made  against  him  in  1729  of 
haTing  oomiptly  assisted  in  priaon  Thomas 
Bambridge  [q.  v.],  the  warden  of  Newgate, 
who  had  oeen  convicted  before  him  for  mis- 
eoadsot  in  the  management  of  die  gaol.  A 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  inves- 
tigated the  charges  and  acquitted  Eyre.  He 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Godolphin,  Marl- 
borough, and  "Wslpola  and  Burnet,  and  ap- 
peals to  have  been  a  peculiarly  faaugntv  man. 
He  died  28  Dec  1786,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Thomas's,  Salisbury,  7  Jan.  1736.  Bv  hia 
wi&  BUiabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  midge 
ofWari^  Haoe,  Essex,  who  died  in  1724, 
he  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

rFosi^s  lives  of  the  Judges;  Burnet's  History 
of  nis  own  Time ;  Bedington's  Treamiry  Papers, 
1707-14;  Hoan^a  Wiltshire:  Luttxell's  Diary; 
Stabs  Trials,  vols.  xv.  and  zvii. ;  Raymond's  Ite- 
porti^  1S09, 1881.]  X.  A.  H. 

BYBB,  SiH  SAMTTEL  (1633-1698), 
judge,  came  of  a  legal  family,  his  grand- 
father, Robert,  having  been  a  bencher  and 
reader  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  his  father  being 
a  barrister,  Robert  Eyre  of  Salisbury  and 
CSuthampton,  who  married  Anne,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Alders^  of  Aldersey  in  Cheshire. 
He  was  bom  in  l^fSS,  baptised  26  Dee.,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
June  1061.  Underthe  patronage  of  the  Earl 
<rf ShafteBbmy,  whose  adviser  he  wa^he  at- 
tained some  professional  eminence.  He  was 
made  a  Serjeant  21  April  1692,  and  succeeded 
Mr.  Justice  Dolben  in  the  king's  bench 
6  Feb.  16M,  but  was  not  sworn  in  until 
22  Feb.  When  Charles  KnoUys's  claim  to 
the  eurldom  of  Banbmr  came  before  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1698,  E^  was  called  on, 
along  with  Chief-justice  Holt,  to  state  to  the 
house  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  given 
judgment  m  favour  of  Knollys.  who  being 
tsAed  in  the  king's  bench  in  for  murder 
had  pleaded  his  privilege  as  a  peer.  This  the 
two  judges  refused  to  do,  the  matter  not 
coming  Define  Uiehouse  on  writ  of  error  from 
the  ku^  bench.  Th^  wen  threatened 
witii  committal  to  the  Tower,  but  the  matter 
dropped.  Eyro  died  on  dnniit  at  Lancaster 
of  an  attack  of  colic  12  Sept  1698  (or  10th  ac- 
cording to  Luttrell).  AmonumentwBsereeted 
at  Lanbastertohim,  and  his  body  was  removed 
toStXhoma^t,  S^bo^ftheftmilrbBrial^ 


place,  2  July  1699.  He  married  Martha, 
daughter  of  Francis,  fifth  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Luoy  of  Clharlecote,  WoroesteMhire,  by  whom 
heluwlftrarBons  (tae  ddeet,  Sir  RobOTt  Eyre 
[q.  v.],  was  judge  of  the  quean's  bench)  and 
two  daughters.  His  wi#s  brought  him  con- 
siderable property. 

[Foei^sUvesof  the  Judges ;  Hoare's  WHtshire; 
State  Phials,  voL  zii. ;  1  fiaymond's  Reports,  10.1 

J.  AH. 

EYRE,  THOMAS  (1670^1715),  Jesuit;  of 
the  family  settled  at  Eastwell,  Leioestarshire, 
was  bom  on  23  Dec.  1670.  He  studied  at 
the  college  of  fit.  Omer,  was  admitted  into 
the  Society  of  J  eeus  in 1687,  and  was  professed 
of  the  four  TOWS  on  8  March  170&-6.  He  was 
chaplain  to  the  court  of  James  H  at  St.  Omv 
main;  became  professor  of  tdiiBoLogy  St 
(1701^),  and  in  171S  was  sotnusto  thepro* 
vindal  of  his  order.  He  died  in  London  on 
9  Not.  1716.  Dr.  Eirk  believed  him  to  be 
ooneemed  in  a  biogr^y  of  James  IL 

[Foley's  Records,  vi.  238 ;  EMc's  Biog.  Col- 
lections, muraseript  quoted  In  Oillow'a  KbL 
Diet. ;  Oliver's  Jesuit  CoUeotuMW,  p.  87.]  T.  0. 

EYBE,  THOMAS  (1748-1810),  catholic 
divine,  son  of  Nathaniel  Eyre,  esq.,  was  bom 
in  1748  and  educated  in  the  school  established 
at  Esquerchin  in  conneotion  with  the  English 
College  at  Douay.  After  being  ordained  priest 
he  vras  retained  in  the  college  as  a  proressor. 
In  1776  he  ratumed  to  England  and  wss 
placed  in  charge  of  the  conCTegation  on  the 
Stella  estate  in  the  parish  of  Kyton,  Durham. 
He  b^^  in  1791  to  collect  matnials  foe  a 
continuation  of  Dodd's '  Church  History  of 
Eneland,'  but  the  destroetion  of  the  Ei^ish 
catholic  establishments  abroad  called  him  to 
a  more  active  life  and  prevented  him  from 
proceeding  with  the  work.  About  1702  he 
was  appointed  to  the  mission  of  Pontop  Hal^ 
near  Lanchester,  Durham.  In  1794  a  num- 
ber of  the  students  who  had  been  driven  from 
Douay  were  established  in  the  new  college  at 
Crook  Hall,  Durham,  which  was  temporarilj 
placed  under  Eyre's  direction.  TheRev.John 
Daniel  [q.  v.],  president  of  Douay  College, 
arrived  at  Crook  Hall  in  the  following  year, 
and  by  virtue  of  his  office  assumed  the  charge 
of  the  students.  A  few  days  afterwards,  how- 
evar.Daai^  zeugned^dEyre  was  appointed 
president  of  Crook  HalL  The  institution 
nourished  under  his  msnagement,  and  in  1806 
tiie  professors  and  students  removed  to  the 
laiver  collwe  which  had  been  butit  for  them 
at  Ushaw,  four  milee  from  Durham.  There 
Eyre  died  on  8  May  1810. 

He  published:  1,  'The  Instnictton  of 
Youth  in  Christian  Piety/  Newoactle,  1768 
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S  ft  tnullatiim  fbom  lihs  Ftenffih  flf 

Chariaa  Golnnefi.  3.  An  editdou  of  John 
Qoter's  'Spintwl  WotkB,'  Neweoctle,  1790, 
16  vols.  l2mo. 

Hu  maouacript  eoUections,  in  3  toIs.  4to, 
Cor  a  oontinuatun  of  Dodc^a '  Chaxeh  His- 
toiy'  an  pnasmd  at  Uakaw  CfUega. 

[Omowli  -KbL  Diet.  i.  praf.  p.  -ri,  U.  199; 
lady's  f^iacopal  SneeesBioB,  fii.  SIS.]  T.  O. 

EYBE,  SibVINOENT(1811-188I),miu»- 
kaif  bom  ait  Poitadonm,  asar  f  ortamootor  on 
iS  Jan,  1811,  wu  tlis  third  bob.  of  Oaptaiu 
Henzy  Eyre,  of  an  old  atoi^  of  BrabjahiM  ca- 
Taliats.  by  Maiy,  dsoghtex  of  J.  Concannon, 
a  Loc^iTea.  oo.  Galwrf,  Xrelandi  He 
«aa  e&ieatea  attuNorwieh  gxammar  aebool 
aador  the  Bev.  E.  Valpy,  vho  vaa  also  the 
teacher  of  Sir  Andidcde  Wilson  of  Delhi, 
Colooel  Stoddart,  the  BoiJura  victim,  and  Sir 
JaiaeBBrooke[q.T.]  Eyzeentezed  the  Military 
Academy!^  Addiacombe when  about  fifteen, 
and  paaaed  out  into  tiie  artillary  of  the  com- 
pany on  12  Dec.  1828.  Bewasgaaottedtotha 
Betwal  establishment,  and  landed  in  Calcutta 
21  May  1829.  A^ter  eight  years  he  wae  pro- 
moted to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  appointed  to 
the  horse  artillery.  In  1883  Byre  married  the 
daughter  of  Colonel  Sir  JEuaea  Mouat,  b^ 
8hediedinl361.  In  1839  Byre  was  appointed 
commiasary  of  ordnance  to  the  Oaoul  field 
focBS.  He  jiroeeeded  to  Galral  through  the 
INinjab,  taking  with  him  an  immense  tram  of 
ordnance  stxiiea,  and  reai^hed  Cabal  in  April 
1840,  Thaazsenal  was  got  in  order,  and  pro- 
Tiuon  n^e  for  the  supplv  of  shot,  shell,  and 
other  war  matenala  to  the  garrisons  in  Af- 
ghaniatati.  Oa  S  Not,  1841  the  risins;  took 
place  in  ^riiieh  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  [q.  v.] 
was  killed.  The  British  force  was  soon 
bkickaded  in  the  cantonments  by  the  Afghansl 
They  made  deapenate  sallies,  in  one  of  which, 
on  13  NoT.,Byre  was  in  command  of  two  guns 
•ent  out  with  a  force  to  act  against  t^e  walled 
Tillage  of  Beymaroo.  Early  in  the  day  he 
was  aeverety  wounded.  'Whea  in  Dec^ber 
Major  B.  Pottinger  waa  eoiutmined  to  n^o- 
tiat*  fbr  tke  withdAwal  oi  the  army,  four 
married  effiests  iritli  theii  fiuailies  were  de* 
manded  by  Akbar  as  hostages.  Eyre  Tolun- 
teered  to  so,  but  tiie  negotiation  fell  thioivh. 
A  treaty  for  evacuation  was,  however,  ratified 
nn  1  Jan.  1843.  Eyre,  still  sirring  from  his 
wmu^  and  faampend  by  the  j^ndnioe  of  hia 
^e  and  ahBd,(rtwted  with  theooluum  (6  Jan. 
1842).  On  the  8th  Akbor  demanded  that 
mamed  officers  with  th«r  fittuUea  shotdd  be 
aarrendered  as  bostagea.  The  Eyres  were 
among  the  faauliea  ao  smrendered.  They 
iMardiOoaaftarwavdaaftikeeempIetedestrao- 
tiuLef  tfaeoelomib^  Dhay  gawBd  nearly  nana 


months  in  e^itivity,  moved  to  diArat  ftifii^ 
and  Buffering  many  mivations.  The  elhnaHi 
however,  ma  healthT ;  publio  worthlp  was 
observed,  and  a  adiool  was  eetablidied  xor  the 
children.  Eyrekeptadicuryandto^povtrsta 
of  the  officers  ai^  lacUes.  Uka  maniuerij^ 
was  transmitted  to  a  friend  in  India  wk& 
neat  difiienlty.  It  was  Immediat^  pub- 
lished in  England  as '  Militair  Operataoas  at 
Oabul  .  .  .  witii  a  Jonmal  of  Impriaoament 
in  Afghanistan '  (February  1843,  tollowed  by 
a  conclusion  of  the  journal  in  April  1848;, 
and  excited  universal  interest.  A  new  edition 
revised  and  enhu^ed  by  him  f^peared  in  1878. 
In  Ai^nst  the  captives  were  suddenly  hnrzied 
off  towards  Bamian  in  the  Hindu  Ehm^, 
nnder  a  threat  of  being  sold  as  davea  to  Che 
Uzbegs  of  Turkeatan.  ¥nm  fehis  &te1;hey 
were  saved  by  the  energy  Pottinger,  who 
succeeded  on  11  Sept.  m  buying  over  tlie 
officer  commandii^  the  escort.  Qit 
Gteorge  Pollock  was  now  advancing  fmrtheit 
rescue.  On  the  17th  they  met  Sir  R  Shake- 
spear  at  the  head  of  a  friendly  party  of  Kirii- 
l^h  horse,  and  on  the  21st  thev  marched  into 
Pollock's  camp  at  Cabnl.  Tnev  numbered 
thirty-five  officers,  fifty-one  soldiery  twelrt 
women,  and  twenty-two  children.  Returning 
to  India  with  Pollock's  army,  Eyre  was  posted 
once  more  to  the  hOTseartali^.  Whileqoap' 
tared  at  Meerat  he  originated  a  olab  for  the 
European  soldiery,  piotMbfy  tiw  first  of  tbn 
kind.  InI)eeemD«rl844hewasamcHntodto 
command  the  artillery  of  the  newly  formed 
'  ClwEdior  contingent.'  He  raised  this  feme 
to  a  high  "pitch  of  efficiency,  as  was  ^oved 
by  its  aetions  in  the  mutiny.  His  period  of 
service  at  Owalior  was  marked  by  an  attempt 
to  found  a  colony  for  the  familiee  of  Portu- 
guese natives  left  destitute  by  the  disband- 
ment  of  the  Mahratta  force.  He  obtamed 
land  for  their  settlement,  which,  by  hia  de«re, 
was  called  Esapore,  i.e.  the  abode  of  chris- 
tians. After  prospering  for  a  time  it  was 
Inroken  up  hy  tlie  uihealthinees  of  the  situa- 
tion. He  abo  undertxrak  the  duties  (tf  exe^ 
ouUve  engineer,  arehiteot,  road-makm,  fte.| 
to  t^e  station,  uid  erected  a  very  haaaseoM 
little  chumh.  ]nl854hebeaamemajdr,aBd 
in  llw  1866  visited  England  on  foAou^ 
In  FebruaiT  1867  he  returned  to  Bodia,  and 
was  posted  to  a  horse-artillery  Inttery  at 
Tha^at  Myo  in  Burma,  but  was  recalled  to 
India  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  mutiny.  In 
July  he  was  sent  up  tbeGanges  for  AUaliabad. 
On  the  38th  he  reached  Bazar,  where  he 
learned  that  a  force  of  mutineers  und«r  Koot 
Singh,  the  rajah  of  Jsgdespnr,  was  bcnieginf 
a  small  body  of  govonment  s^vanta  m  a 
fortified  house  at  Arrah,  forty  miles  ften 
Btauur.  Efre  took  the  nspcnulHlity  of  fia^ 
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embarking  160  men  of  the  6th  foot,  who  were 
under  or&n  for  Allahabad,  and  with  them 
and  his  own  foree  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Arrah.  Starting  on  SO  July  he  learned  on 
his  road  that  the  enemy  had  repulsed  a  de- 
tachment of  four  hundred  British  troops.  On 
2  Aug.  he  met  a  force  of  the  enemy  five  t  imes 
as  numerous  as  his  own.  He  deieated  them 
after  desperate  fighting,  ended  by  a  decisive 
bayonetHiharffe.  He  waa  just  in  tmie  to  save 
the  house,  vnich  had  already  been  mined. 

disanned  the  townspeople  of  Anah^and, 
bemg  runfoTced  by  two  compftnies  of  the  10th 
foot  and  one  of  Battn^'s  Sikhs,  set  out  on 
the  11th  to  drive  Koor  Singh  out  of  his  fwti- 
fied  reudence  at  Jagdespur.  Once  more  vio- 
torioua  with  small  loss,  he  drove  the  enemy 
before  him,  capturing  two  field-guns  and  com- 
pletely destroying  Koor  Sink's  stronghold' 
with  all  its  munitioos  of  war.  This  briefcant- 
paign,  undertaken  on  hie  own  responsibility, 
restored  order  in  the  district  where  it  oc- 
curred, secured  the  communications  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Road,  revived  British  prestige, 
and  drew  from  Outram  the  highest  praise 
and  an  earnest  recommendati<m  of  its  leader 
tar  the  Victoria  Cross,  an  honour  which  was 
nevur  bestowed.  Eyre  now  joined  at  Oawn- 
pore  the  force  advandng  under  Outram  and 
Sir  H.  Havelock  to  the  relief  of  Luoknow. 
The  column  reached  Lucknow  after  four  days' 
fighting.  Eyre  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
tnoainlleiy  on  the  death  of  Brigadier  Cooper. 
He  commanded  at  the  important  outpost  of 
the  Alumbagh  till  the  capture  of  the  rebel 
dty  by  Lord  C3yde  in  March  1858.  For  his 
services  here  he  was  frequently  named  in 
Outram's  de^atches.  In  December  1857  he 
was  made  lieutenant-colonel  and  C.B.  He 
became  brevet  colonel  in  December  1858. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny  Eyre 
was  appointed  to  superintend  the  powder 
works  at  Ish^ore,  near  Calcutta,  Here,  in 
1860,  he  married  his  cousin,  Catherine  Mary, 
daughter  of  Captain  T.  Eyre,  In  1861 

Eyre  was  sdected  by  Lora  Canning  to  be  a 
mapiber  of  the  commission  on  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  company's  army  with  that  of 
the  queen,  and  in  1862  was  appointed  in- 
spector-general of  ordnance  in  the  Bengal 
army.  In  April  1863  he  was  ordered  home 
on  sick  leave,  and  retired  with  the  rank 
of  major-general  in  October  1863.  In  1867 
he  received  the  second-class  decoration  of  the 
Star  of  India.  Happening  to  be  in  France 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Prussia, 
Eyre  undertook  to  organise  an  ambulance  ser- 
vice under  the  rules  of  the  English  Natitmal 
Bed  Gross  Society.  He  formed  a  local  c<nn- 
mitteeinAngustat  Boulogne,  and  for  the  next 
flight  montbs  he  and  Lady  Eyre  oontinosd  to 


be  the  presiding  and  most  active  members  of  a 
beneficent  oi^panisation.  These  services 
were  most  handsomely  acknowledged  by  the 
various  authorities  of  the  two  belligerent  na- 
tions. He  passed  his  winters  at  Home  during 
his  later  years,  and  was  everywhere  a  favou- 
rite in  society.  In  the  summer  of  1880  he 
was  attacked  by  a  spinal  disease,  and  died  at 
Aix-lea-Bains  on  22  Sept.  1881.  His  remains 
were  brought  to  England  and  interred  at 
Eensal  Green. 

Eyre  was  a  man  of  noUe  and  bea»tifgl 
nature.  Handsome,  courteous^  aocomiJiBhe^ 
he  was  at  the  same  time  dazing  and  fiill  01 
resource.  High  literary  and  artistic  talent 
were  combined  with  his  militair  qualities. 

He  left  four  children,  all  by  his  first  wifib 
Three  sons  adopted  the  career  of  anus,  and 
his  daughter  married  a  military  officer. 

[The  public  events  of  IByre's  life  will  be  fonnd 
in  the  standard  histories  of' India  and  the  Mutiny. 
A  memoir  vaa  published  dnring  hie  lifetime  by 
Colonel  G-.  B.  MaUesoD,  C.S.I.  {'  Recreations  of 
an  Indian  0£Scial,'  1872).  Some  further  fincts 
have  been  suppUed  by  the  kindness  of  his  reta- 
tivfls.]  ,      H.  a.  X. 

EYRE,  SiE  "WILLIAM  (1806-1859), 
major-general,  younger  son  of  Vice-admixal 
Sir  George  Eyre,  K.C.B.,K.C.M.G.,byGeor. 
gina,  daughter  of  Sir  Gec^e  Cooke,  bart., 
was  bom  on21  Oct  1806.  He  was  educated 
at  Rugby  School,  where  he  remuned  from 
1817  until  he  entered  the  army  as  an  eoagn 
in  the  6th  rwiment  on  17  A^  1823.  He 
was  promoted  lieutenant  in  that  r^^ent  on 
5  Nov.  1825,  and  to  a  half-pay  captuney  on 
2ON0V.I827.  Heremained unemployed  until 
21  >[ay  1829,  whenhe  received  a  company  in 
the  73rd  reg^ent,  with  which  he  continued 
for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  The  73rd  was 
stationed  in  the  Mediterranean  from  1839  to 
1 839,in  which  year  Evre  waspromotedmaior, 
in  Canada  from  1830  to  1811,  and  at  home 
from  1841  to  1845,  when  it  was  ordered  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On  its  way  out, 
however,  the  regiment,  then  under  the  com- 
mand of  lieutenant-colonel  Van  der  Meulen, 
was  directed  by  the  British  minister  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  to  proceed  to  Montevideo,  which 
city  it  garrisoned  from  January  to  July  1 846, 
and  defended  against  an  Argentine  force 
under  General  Oribe.  In  the  latter  month  it 
proceeded  to  its  ori^^inal  destination,  and  waa 
actively  employed  m  the  Kaffir  war  of  1847, 
under  the  command  of  Eyre,  who  was  pro- 
moted lieutenant^lonel  on  12  Nov.  1847. 
Eyre's  fitness  for  service  in  a  war  against 
savages  in  a  difficult  country  was  univOTBslly 
recf^nised  by  the  generals  under  whom  ut 
served,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  Henry  Some>> 
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Bet,  and  Sir  George  Berkdoy.  When  tfaa  next 
Kaffir  war  brc^e  out  in  1861,  he  was  at  once 
ordered  to  the  front,  and  placed  in  command 
of  a  column,  conaiating  of  his  own  raiment 
and  some  light  in&ntiy,  hj  Sir  Hany  Smith. 
"With  thiB  force  he  aeocnnplished  manr  im- 
portant feats  of  anna;  on  16  April  1861  he 
defeated  the  Kaffirs  at  Qnibwm  Bive^  and 
on  10  S^t.  at  Committee^  HiU;  onMMareh 
1663  he  commanded  the  right  column  in  the 
attack  on  Mactmio's  stronghold :  and  on 
7  April  he  captured  over  ei^ht  hundred  cattle 
in  an  indepmident  expedition  into  the  Ama- 
tolacount^.  When  Sir  George  Cathcart  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Hanr  Smith,  he  maintained  Eyre 
in  command  of  his  independent  column,  and 
under  the  new  commander-in-chief  co- 
operated throughout  the  final  operations  of 
the  Kaffir  war  with  the  greatest  credit  (see 
(hm^mtdettce  lifSir  George  Catkoartj'^XQ, 
86^  d7, 94, 127, 16S).  When  this  was  over, 
Eyre  vas^  selected  lot  the  oommand  of  the 
second  brigade  of  the  srmy,  whu^i  Sir  George 
Gathcart  tod  in  person  to  puiUsh  Uoshe^ 
the  Basuto  chief.  At  the  battle  of  Berea  he 
commanded  on  the  right,  and  did  much  to 
win  the  victory.  Nevertheless,  in  certain  prt* 
Tate  letters,  afterwards  published  (t&.pp.Sll, 
845),  Cathcart  blamed  Eyre  for  thinking 
more  of  seising  cattle  than  of  his  military 
duties,  an  accusation  which  the  latter  refuted 
in  an  interestmg  letter  to  the  *  Morning 
Herald'  of  23  Oct.  1866.  In  his  public  des- 
patches Cathcart  had  nothing  but  praise  for 
his  subordinate,  and  Eyre  was  for  his  ser- 
Tues  nude  C.B.,  and  anatde-dftHsamptoQueen 
Victinia,  and  promoted  col<mel  on  28  Jlay 
1863,  He shoruy^tervsrds retained toEn^ 
land,  and  when  an  army  was  ordered  to  the 
East  under  Lord  Baglan  in  1864,  Eyre  was 
nominated  to  command  the  second  brigade  of 
the  3rd  division  under  his  old  chief  Cathcart 
At  the  head  of  this  brigade  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  and  he  was  honou]>- 
ably  mentioned  for  his  serrices  in  command 
of  the  trenches  during  the  battle  of  Inker- 
man.  After  that  batUe  he  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  3rd  division,  although  he 
was  not  promoted  major^neral  until  12  Bee. 
1654,  in  succession  to  Cauicart.  He  remained 
in  tlw  (Mmea  thiDU|^ut  the  teaiUs  winter 
ot  1864-6,  and  it  was  partly  in  recognition  of 
this  eondnct  that  LonBifflaii  gave  him  llie 
cfMnmand  of  the  force  which  was  directed 
to  threaten  the  docWard  creek  on  18  June 
1865.  The  history  of  this  movement  and  its 
results  are  fuUjr  related  in  Kinglaks's  '  In- 
vasion of  the  Crimea  *  (toL  viii.)  Eyre  was 
himself  wounded  in  the  face  during  the  opera- 
tions. He  remained  in  tlie  Crimea  untu  the 
osnoluaion  (tf  the  woi^  and  was  Ir  his  sernses 


made  a  E.C.B.  on  10  July  1866,  and  a  knight 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  of  the  Medjidie 
in  the  following  year.  In  July  1866  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  forces  in 
Canada,  bat  the  privations  of  the  Crimean 
wiiUer  had  destroyed  his  health,  and  he  had 
toreugninJniiel869.  He  retirad  to  Hlton 
H^,  near  Ruffby,  where  he  died  (m8  Sept. 
1868,  A  window  was  erected  to  his  mamozy 
in  Bilton  Ohmoh. 

[yaval  end  IfiUtary  Records  of  Buebaians ; 
Bnrka's  Landed  Gentry ;  B«oorda  of  the  73rd 
and  48rd  Heginents ;  Correspondenee  of  Sir 
George  Cathcart;  Hre.  Ward's  Five  Years  in 
Kaffirland  for  the  first  Kaffir  War;  Cope'sMist. 
of  the  Rifle  Brigade  for  the  second  Kaffir  War 
and  the  battle  Berea ;  Nolan's  Expedition  to 
the  East;  Kinglake's  Invasion  of  the  Crimea, 
especially  vol.  viii.]  H.  M.  S. 

EYSTON,  BERNARD,  D.D.  (1628- 
1709),  fVanciscan  friar,  called  in  religion 
Bernard  &  Sancto  Francisco,  was  a  younger 
son  of  William  Eyston,  esq.,  of  East  Hen- 
dred,  Berkehire,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  James 
Thatcher,  esq.,  of  Priesthawes,  in  the  parish 
of  Westham,  Sussex.  He  became  lector  of 
divinitT  at  St.  Bonaventure's  Convent,  Douay, 
where  ne  died  on  28  Hay  1709.  He  wrote 
'  The  Christian  Du^  compared,  being  Dis- 
courses upon  the  Creed,  Ten  Cmnmandments, 
and  the  Sacraments,'  Aire,  1684,  4to. 

Another  Franciscan  named  Eyston,  whose 
christian  name  has  not  been  ascertained,  was 
the  author  of  *  A  Clear  Looking-glass  for  all 
Wonderiuff  Sinners,'  Roueu,  lTO^24mo,  de- 
dicated to  Lady  Willoughby. 

[Oliver's  Catholic  Religion  in  Comirall,  pp. 
£45,  £61 ;  Gillow's  BihL  Blot,  it  206,  207.1 

T.  C. 

EYSTON,  CHARLES  (1667-1721),  an- 
tiquary, eldest  son  of  Qeoive  Eyston,  esq.,  of 
East  Hendred,  Berkshire,  by  Ann,  daughter 
of  Robert  Dormer  of  Feterley,  Buckingham- 
shire, was  bom  in  1667.  He  became  distin- 
guished as  an  antiquary,  and  was  a  ^reat 
mend  of  Thomas  Heame,  who  in  his  'Diary ' 
says:  *  He  was  a  Roman  catholiok,  and  so 
oKaritabte  to  the  poor,  that  he  is  lamented 
by  all  that  knew  anything  of  him.  .  ,  .  He 
was  a  man  of  a  sweet  temper  and  was  an  ex- 
cellent scholar,  but  so  modest  that  he  did 
not  care  to  have  it  at  any  time  mentioned' 
(Meliquia  Searmana,  ed.  1869,  ii.  144).  He 
died  on  6  Nor.  1721,  and  was  buried  in  Hen- 
dred Church. 

He  married  in  1692  Winefrid  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  Basil  Fitzherbert,  esq.,  of  Swin- 
nerton,  Staffordshire,  and  of  Norbuiy,  Derby- 
shire,  and  had  a  numerous  family.  One  of 
his  sons  became  a  Jesuit,  and  several  of  hia 
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daughters  dnfeered  the  religious  state.  His 
desMndants  are  still  seated  at  East  Hendred. 

He  was  the  author  of:  1.  *  A  liU;le  Mtnu- 
ment  to  the  onoe  fomotu  Abbey  uid  Bwough 
cf  QlBstonboiyi  or  a  short  specimen  of  the 
History  of  that  andent  Monacteiyaiid  Town, 
with  a  Deeoription  of  the  nmaining  Rains 
of  GlaBtonbory,'  1716,  maanscript  at  Hen- 
dred Hoose,  It  was  printed  by  Hearne  in 
his  *  History  and  Antiquities  of  Glastonbury,' 
1722,  and  i^fain  in  tiie  Rev.  Richard  War- 
ner's '  History  of  the  Abbey  of  Glaston  and 
the  Town  of  Glastonbury,' 1826.  2.  <  A  poor 
little  Monanent  to  all  the  old  pious  Dts- 
solred  Fonndations  of  England ;  or  a  short 
History  of  Abbess,  all  sorts  of  Monasteries, 
Colleges,  Chapels,  Chantries,  ftc/  Manu- 
script preserved  at  Hendred. 

[Eirk's  Biog.  OoUections,  mtiniiacript  quoted  in 
OtUov^  Bibl.Dict.;  Foley's  R«corda,  vit.  288, 239 ; 
BtUFWa  landed  Gentry  (1886)^  i.  601 ;  Beliqain 
Boaznian»(1869),  ii.  106.  108,  138,  145,281, 
iii.  208.]  T.  C. 

EYTHAN,  Babov.  [See  Kma,  Jamm, 
1689  p-iass  P.] 

EYTON,  ROBERT  "WILLIAM  (1815- 
1881),  antiquary,  bom  at  the  vicarage,  "Wel- 
lington, Shropshire,  on  21  Dec.  1816,  was  the 
third  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Eyton,  a  cadet  of 
the  Eytons  of  Eyton.  His  motheir  was  an 
heiress  of  the  Flowdens  of  I%wden.  He  was 
educated  first  at  Bridgnorth,  then  at  Rugby, 
under  Dr.  Arnold,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford  (October  1835),  and 
there  graduated  with  honours  in  1839  (M.A. 
1846).  After  taking  Ms  degree  he  entered 
holy  orders,  and  in  1841  was  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  Ryton  in  Shropshire.  During 
his  residence  here  for  twenty-two  years  he 
planned  and  wrote  his  great  work,  'The 
Antiquities  of  Shropshire/  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1861  and  published  in  forty-eight 
parts,  maldnf  twelve  octavo  volumea.  'He 
stands  alone,"  says  Mr.  Chester  Waters,  '  in 
the  literary  world  as  a  county  hi^rian.' 
His  knovtedge  of  the  fiscal  and  judicial 
ayetems  under  the  Angh>*Noiman  kings,  and 
his  familiatity  wUh  persons  and  events  dur- 
ing two  centuries  after  the  Norman  conquest, 
were  very  remarkable.  His  researches  wmre 
mainlv  confined  to  this  peru>dj  and  tite  psr»- 
diiol  histcry  of  Shropshire  is  seldom  brought 
down  in  his  work  to  a  later  time  than  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  Genealogy  wts  one  of 
hie  strong  points,  and  his  memoirs  o£  the 
families  of  Xe  Strange,  Mortimer,  and  De 
Xioey,  in  which  nothing  is  admitted  without 
strict  proof,  placed  him  at  the  hud  of  con- 
temporary genealogists.  Eytott's  ttvle  was 
ix^f  but  olirsys  ckai  and  pnoise.  In  Ifi^ 


be  resigned  l^e  liTing  of  Ryton  and  removed 
to  the  south  of  En^and.   H«  sold  his  li- 
brary, but  soon  resumed  his  studies,  verify- 
ing and  correcting  doubtful  passages  la  the 
'  Antiquities,'  applying  speoial  knowledge  Co 
the  suDject  of  Almdish  histocy  dm^^  the 
eventM  rmni  of  Henry  II.   Lx  ISTO  h» 
published '  'Hie  Court.,  Household,  and  Itane- 
rary  (rf  Henry  U.'  The  writwMaeotlooted 
and  arranged  in  order  of  date  every  record 
I  of  this  reign  wMiin  his  knowledge  whether 
I  printed  or  in  manuscript,  and  has  a|>|iesded 
to  every  charter  the  names  of  attesting  wit- 
I  nesses,  so  that  the  itinemry  of  the  king  in- 
cludes the  public  life  and  career  of  arory 
I  member  of  his  household,  court,  and  goverft* 
;  ment,  with  details  of  evety  transaction,  legal 
I  and  political,  of  which  any'McOFd  has  beees 
I  peserved.   Eytoa's  later  yean  were  wpmt 
in  publi^ing  the  results  <rf  his  studies  of 
1  Domesday  Book.  In  1677  appeared 'A  Key 
I  to  Domesday:  an  Analyris  uia  Dussti  of  the 
I  Survey  of  the  County  of  Donet^ 
I  this  book  he  sat  forth  hi*  belief  that  the 
domesday  hide  of  land  was  a  term  denoting 
fiscal  value,  not  superficial  qfoantity.  Hm 
Dorset  volume  was  followed  in  1880  by  « 
similar  digest  of  the  *  Survey  of  Somerset,' 
in  two  volumes  sm.  4to;  in  1881  the  same 
method  was  applied  to  the  *  Siurrey  of  Staf- 
fordshire,' in  another  volume.   To  the  two 
Ust-named  works  was  given  the  common 
title  of  DomesdayStudies.'  Thefour  volumes 
together  undoubtedly  form  a  most  imp(HtaBli 
contribution  to  domesday  literature. 

Eyton'slast  utiutoi  work  was  a  Misiof 
notes  on  Stafibroshire  Teo(wd8,witih  spedtl  n- 
forenoe  to  the  bsrwies  which  are  enumerated 
in  the 'Liber  Niger.'  Tins  paper  was  writtai 
in  eo-o^ration  with  Colonel  Wrotteeley,  and 
was  printed  by  the  Salt  Society  (i.  14fi),  in 
which  Eyton  took  a  gr^t  interest.  Although 
sufieringfroma  most  painful  complaint,  he£d 
not  relax  fi-om  his  favourite  stiudies  1m  &ve 
weeks  before  his  death.  The  valuable  ooUeo- 
tion  of  his  manuscript  remains,  fllUag  some 
fifty  volumes,  written  in  a  minute  hand,  wsre 
purchased  hy  the  trustees  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum in  1883.  They  inelude,  omoDg  other 
valuable  reseiudtes,  a  digest  and  am^ns  of 
the  'Domesday  of  Linoolnshir^'infiTeqiisrto 
volumes,  with  a  history  of  aoiih  fief  and  its- 
suocessivB  owners,  so  far  as  they  be 
gat^iered  from  the  public  records.  la  his 
manuscript  vol.  -vi.  the  author  ezumines  all 
the  undated  charters  <^  the  An^o-NormaD 
kings  which  have  been  printed  m  the  'Mo- 
nastioon'  and  the  'Ohronide  of  Abingdon^* 
and  asngns  to  ea<^  charter  itS'  trae-  date. 
Among  his  manuscripts  are  ftnr'  folio^  in> 
vdmoh  Dugdal^ftTenwn-  of  «U*  bai«Bag»a» 
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copied  on  one  nde  in  tabular  form,  while 
the  opposite  is  full  of  corrections,  proofs,  and 
illustratioQB.  He  died  at  Winohneld  House, 
near  Baaingstoke.  Hampshira,  on  8  Sept. 
1881.  He  married  in  l88d  Maiy  Elisabeth, 
eldeet  daughter  of  James  Watts,  Ticat  of 
Ledbury,  ^  whom  he  had  a  ftmily. 

[AoadMn,  1881.  pp.  898-4  (by  £.  Cheater 
Waters) ;  Salt  Society,  Tols.  i.  ii. ;  Sbropehiie 
Arch.  Soc.  Tol.  i.]  B.  H. 

EYTON  or  EDON,  STEPHEN  {fi. 
18^  P),  chronicler,  was  a  canon  of  the  Angiis- 
tinian  priory  of  Warter,  near  Pockllngton 
in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  pos* 
sibly  took  his  name  from  the  neighboimng 
village  of  Etton.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled 
'  Acta  Edward!  II,'  of  which  the  opening 
words  were  '  Post  mortem  toti  mnudo  de- 
flendam,'  and  of  which  Leland  found  a  copy 
iA  tha  ubzaiy  of  Fountains  Abbey  (Ooiteet. 
iii.  It  has  not  since  been  idantifled 
(Habdt,  DacripHve  Cat.  iii.  868). 

[Leland's  Comm.  de  Scriptt.  Brit,  ccozlvi.  834 
et  Btq. ;  Bale,  Scriptt.  Brit.  Cat.  v.  9^  891^ 

EYTON,  THOMAS  CAMPBELL  (1809- 
1880),natm«liat,twaity-third  heir  in  direct 
male  descent  of  the  well-known  Shn^hire 
fiunOy,  was  bom  at  Eyton  10  Sept.  1809.  His 
father  was  Thomas  Eyton,  esq.  (1777-1866), 
recorder  of  Wenlock,  and  high  shwiff  of 
Shropshire  in  1840.  His  mother  was  Mary, 
daughter  of  Mi^jop-general  Donald  Oamp- 
bfllL  He  tooknpthestudy  of  natural  history 
at  an  early  s^  and  became  the  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Oharles  Darwin,  AgaesiE, 
Asa  Gnsy  .Wallace,  Professor  Owen,  and  other 
naturalists.  About  184S  he  instituted  and 
conducted  the  *  Herd  Book  of  Hereford  Oat- 
tle,*  and  continued  its  publication  to  1860, 
when  Mr.  T.  Duckham  became  its  editor.  In 
his  own  yacht  and  at  his  own  expense,  he 
oondueted  an  inTCstigation  for  the  goTem- 
ment  into  the  oyster  fisheries  of  the  British 
islands,  the  results  of  which  he  pablided  in 
'A  History  of  the  Oyster  and  t^e  Oyster 
Ksheriee,'  1868,  illustrated  bj  finely  drawn 
lithf^raphs  from  his  own  ^sset^iona.  hi 
1896lbe  puUiahed  his  '  Hirtoiy  of  the  Rarer 
Brit^BirdSf'with  woodcuts  wuchlumbeaa 
oompared  with  Berwick's  tar  fldolity,  Theee 
were  Che  work  of  » local  ei^niTer  on  wood, 
named  Marks.  In  the  same  year  appeared 
his  *  Catalogue  of  British  Bir^'and  in  1888 
his  elaborate '  Mono^ph  of  the  Anatidn,  or 
Duck  Tribe.'  On  commginto  possession  of  the 
fiunily  estate  in  1866  Eyton  onilt  a  spaeions 
museum  at  Eyton,  in  which  he  formed  one 
of  t^finastcoUectiossof  skinsandskeletoua 


of  birds  in  Europe.  The  skeletons  were  mosdy 
mvparod  and  mounted  by  his  own  hands. 
fVttHi  was  a  keen  sportsman,  and  hunted  thd 
ShropehizehoundSKir  several  seaaons.  AUhia 
life  he  was  an  active  magistrate,  and  in  1860 
was  the  pioneer  of  the  Toluuteer  moremait 
in  Shropshire,  in  the  yeomanry  cavalry  of 
which  county  he  had  preTiously  held  a  com~ 
mission,  b  addition  to  the  wo^  mentioned 
Eyton  published,  through  Mr.  Hobson  of 
Wellington,  between  1871  and  1878:  '  Ofr- 
teologia  Avium,'  a  voluminous  work  on  the 
skeletons  of  buds,  illustrated  from  the  speoi- 
meus  in  his  own  museum ;  '  Byton's  Cata- 
logue of  Species  of  Birds  in  his  possession ' 
(London,  1858),  'A  Synopsis  of  the  Duck 
Tribe '  (Wellington,  1869), '  Fishina- Litera- 
ture,' 'Fox-hunting  Literature,'  'Observa- 
tions on  Ozone,' '  Notes  on  Soent,'  and  cata- 
logues of  the  drawings,  engravings,  and 
poitruts  at  Eyton,  and  of  the  skeletons  of 
mrds  in  his  museum.  His  last  pufaiHeatSoa 
was  a  sn^lement  to  his  fine  work '  Osteo» 
l(^ia  Avium,'  in  1878.  He  took  especinl 
plessare  to  help  fellow-students  in  natnial 
science.  Though  a  firm  opponent  of  the 
Darwinian  theory,  his  friendship  with  its  at^ 
thor  continued  to  his  death ;  but  he  was  much 
chi^rined  at  finding  some  of  his  own  obeeEP- 
TBtions  on  the  habits  of  pigeons  used  by 
Darwin  in  support  of  the  hypotheMa  of  na- 
tural selection.  Eyton  died  25  Oct.  1380.  He 
mnried,  IS  May  1835,  Elizabeth  Frances, 
daughter  and  coheimss  Of  Robert  AgUonby 
Slaney,  long  M.P.  for  Shrewsbury,  by  whom 
he  had  seven  cluldren.  A  daughter,  Miss 
Charlotte  Eyton,  was  anthorofsevsnlworks 
on  scientific  suUects,  sueh  as  'The  Rocks  of 
the  Wrekin/  and '  By  Fell  and  Flood.' 

[Art.  by  presoit  writer  in  Sbropehin  Standard 
foiOetoberlSSO;  priTatainformation.]  B.A. 

EZEKIEL,  ABRAHAM  EZEKIEL 
(^1767-1806),  engraver,  was  bom  at  Exeter 
in  1767.  He  engraved  portraits  by  C^d^ 
Sir  Joshua  B^old^  aad  others,  and  was 
also  well  known  as  a  miniature-painter  and 
a  scientific  optician.  He  died  in  1806.  A 
miniature  portnit  of  him  was  exhibited  at 
the  Angk>Jewish  BGstoxiotl  BiUbition  hAA 
in  London  in  1887, 

[Jacobs  and  Wolf's  BibL  Anglo-Jod^ea,  No. 
970;  Catalogoeof  the  AngkhJeirish  Exhibition, 
p.  63.]  X.  0. 

EZKKTUrr^^  SOLOMON  (1781-1887), 
Jewish  writer,  son  of  Abraham  Esekiel 
Ezekiel  fq.  v.]r  bom  at  Newton  Abbot, 
Devonshire,  on  7  June  1781,  and  settled  at 
Penzance  as  a  plumber.  In  Jasuaiy  1830 
he  published  » leMar  to  Sir  Bom  Fiiee^  but., 
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chainnan  of  a  branch  of  the  Society  for  Fro- 
moting  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  who 
had  asked  for  a  conference  with  the  large 
andwealthy  Hebrew  community  at  Peniance. 
In  consequence  of  Ezekiel's  letter  Sir  Rose 
Frioa  made  further  reeearchAS,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Jews  were  not  yet 
prepared  to  adopt  the  christian  faith,  E^e- 
idel,  who  was  a  rigid  observer  of  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  religion,  died 
at  Fensonce  on  9  March  1867. 

He  wrote:  1.  A  translation  from  the  He- 
brew  of  a  pamphlet  \>y  the  Bev.  Hart  Symons, 
containing  cenBures  ai  the  authorised  version 


of  the  lioly  scriptures.  A  reply  to  thU,  by 
John  Bogers,  canon  of  Exeter,  was  published 
in  1822.  2.  *  The  Life  of  Abraham  *  and 
'  The  Life  of  Isaac,'  Penzance,  1814-5, 12mo, 
beii^  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  lives  of  the 

e.tnarchs,  delivered  before  the  Penzance 
ebrew  Society  for  Promoting  the  Diffusion 
of  Keligious  Kjnowledge.  3.  'Lecture  on  the 
Hebrew  Festivals,'  Penzance,  1847,  ISmo, 
delivered  at  the  Penzance  Literary  Institute. 

SJewish Chronicle, 32 March  1867,p.8:  Boase 
>  CourtDey'sBibhCornubiensis, pp.140, 1178: 
Cat.  of  Printed  Books  in  BriU  Mo*.;  JaoobaaBd 
Wolf 's  BibL  Anghi^udaiea,  ITo.  971.]  T.C. 


FABELL,  PETER  (A  16th cent.), was 
a  native  of  Edmonton,  where  he  was  Imown 
as  a  ma^cian  and  dabbler  in  alchemy.  His 
name  appears  as  that  of  the  *  Meny  Devil,' 
the  diiet  character  in  the  play  of  tfae'Merry 
Devil  <tf  Edmonton/onoe  attributed  to  Shake- 
speare. In  the  prologue  to  the  pUy  it  is  pro- 
dahned  that  ike  'meny  devil,' Peter  Fabell, 
was '  a  renowned  scholar,'  and  it  ia  added — 

If  any  here  make  doubt  of  such  a  name. 
In  Edmonton  yet  fresh  mito  this  day, 
Fixed  in  the  wall  of  that  old  andent  church, 
His  monument  remaineth  to  be  veen. 

There  is  no  precise  evidence  obtainable  as  to 
the  existence  of  such  a  memorial,  but  it  seems 
undoubted  that  Fabell  had  an  historical  ex- 
istence. "Weeverinliis'FunerallMonuments' 
(;i631)saysunder'Edmundton:'  'HereUeth 
interred  under  a  seemelle  tomb  without  in- 
scription the  body  of  Petor  FabeU  (as  the  re- 
port goeB),tip(m  whom  tiusfablewaa  fathered, 
that  M  by  uis  witUa  devices  beguiled  tiie 
deyiU:  bdllce  he  was  some  ingenious  con- 
ceited gentleman,  who  did  use  some  slightie 
tridu  lor  his  own  disports.  He  lived  andaied 
in  the  raigne  of  Henry  VII,  saith  the  booke 
of  his  merry  pranks.'  Norden,  in  his  account 
of  Edmonton,  says :  '  There  is  a  faUe  of  one 
Peter  Fabell,  that  lies  in  this  church,  who  is 
sud  to  have  beguiled  the  devill  by  policie 
for  money,  but  the  devill  is  deceit  itself.' 
The  play  of  the  '  Merry  Devil '  went  through 
five  editions,  dated  1G08, 1617,  I62U,  1631, 
and  1666.  It  was  entered  on  the  Stationers' 
Registers  S20et.  1607.  Ben  Jonson  notices 
its  popularity  in  his  prologue  to '  The  Devil  is 
an  Ass*  (acted  in  161G).  A simUar  reference 
made  lathe  *BlBckeBooke,'atract  by Thcunss 
Hiddletoii,  the  dnmatuty  issued  in  1604, 


shows  that  the  play  had  been  produced  before 
that  date.  Thomas  Brewer  (jfl.  1624)  [a.  v.] 
was  author  of  a  pamphlet  dealing  with  the 
story  of  Fabell  and  others  as  treated  in  the 
play;  this  tractwas  entered  on  the  Stationers* 
Registers  in  1608,  although  not  published  till 
1631.  Fuller, who  makes  the  inevitablepun 
upon  the  name,  says : '  I  shall  probably  ofiend 
the  gravity  of  some  to  insert,  and  cwtainly 
curiosity  of  others  to  omit  him.  Soma  make 
him  a  tryer,  others  a  lay  gentleman,  all  a 
conceited  person,  who  with  hie  merry  devices 
deceived  tne  devil,  who  by  grace  may  be  re- 
sisted, not  deceived  by  wit.'  In  Brewei^s 
pamphlet  we  are  told  tliat  Fabell  was  of  good 
descent,  and  that  he  was  '  a  man  either  for 
his  gifts  extemall  or  iutemall  inferior  to  few.* 
It  speaks  of  his  learning,  aCabili^,  and  libe- 
rality to  the  poor  and  needy. 

[The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton  (1608); 
Brewer's  Life  and  Death  of  the  Merry  Devil  of 
Edmonton  (1831);  Robinson'sUistoryofEdmnt- 
ton.  1819;  Fnllcr's  Worthies;  Weerer'i  Fonetall 
MonnmeDte;  Varton's  Hist.  English  Poetry, 
1824.  iii.  366.]  J.  B-T. 

FABEB,  FREDERICK  WILLIAM, 
D.D.  (1814-1863),  superior  of  the  Londoa 
Orato^,  the  seventh  child  of  Thomas  Henry 
Fehex,  by  Betty,  daughter  of  Thomas  AtkiiH 
son  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  was  bom  on 
28  June  1814  at  the  vicarage  of  Calverley, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  of  which 
pariah  his  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Faber,  was  the  incumbent.  In  the  Decem- 
ber after  his  birth  his  father,  cm  being  ap- 
pointed  secretary  to  Dr.  Barrington,  bishop 
(tfDurliam,  removed  wlthhisiamilytoBishop 
Auckland.  He  was  at  the  grammar  schotu 
of  Bishop  Auckland  and  aiWwards  under 
the  Rev.  John  Qibson  at  Kirkby  Stephen, 
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Westmoreland.  In  1826  he  paued  a  short 
time  at  Shrewshuiy  School,  and  in  1827  he 
proceeded  to  Harrow,  then  under  Br.  Long- 
lev,  aftorwards  arehlnehop  of  Canterbury,  to 
vnom he  acknowledged  deepobligatiooa.  His 
motherdiedinl839,andhiBfiitheTinl8S3.  He 
was  matxienlated  at  BaUitfl  College,  Oxford, 
6  July  18^,  and  went  into  residence  in  the 
Lentterm  1888.  In  the  first  year  of  his  un- 
dergraduate life  he  composed  one  of  his  most 
popular  poetical  pieces,  'The  Cherwell  Water- 
Ely,*  published  in  1840.  Towards  the  end 
of  1834  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of  Univer- 
sity CoU^.  He  freciuently  joined  in  the 
discussions  at  the  Union  Debating  Society, 
and  gained  some  distinction  as  a  speaker 
even  among  such  rivals  as  Roundell  Palmer, 
Lowe,  Oardwell,  W.  G.  Ward,  and  Tait.  He 
also  took  an  active  share  in  establishing  the 
'  Qzibzd  University  M^^aiine.*  In  ISsiB  he 
carried  off  tiie  Newdigate  prise  with  an  Eng- 
lish poem,  <  The  Kai^ts  of  St  John.'  He 
graduated  B.A.  the  same  year,  taking  a  se- 
cond class  in  classics.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  he  accompanied  bis  brother,  the  Bev. 
Francis  Atkinson  Faber,  to  Qeimany,  and 
shortly  after  his  return  in  January  1837  he 
was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  University 
Coll^.  He  also  gained  the  Johnson  divi- 
nity scholarship.  When  the  long  vacation 
arrived  he  took  a  small  reading  par^  to 
Ambleside,  where  he  formed  a  lasting  friend- 
ship with  Wordsworth. 

In  early  life  Faber  shared  the  CalTinistic 
doctrines  of  his  family,  who  were  of  Hugue- 
not origin ;  hnt  at  Oxford  be  beoane  an  en- 
tbnuaatic  admirer  of  the  Rev.  John  Henry 
(now  Cardinal)  Newman  and  a  zealous  pro- 
moter of  the  movement  started  in  1888.  He 
offiered  his  services  to  the  compilers  of  *  The 
Library  (tf  the  Fathers/  and  the  translation 
of  the  seven  books  of  St.  Optatus,  on  the  Do- 
natist  schism,  was  assigned  to  him.  This 
task  brou^t  him  the  friendship  of  Newman, 
by  whom  he  was  largely  influenced  in  after 
years.  On  6  Aug.  1837  he  was  ordained 
deacon  in  Ripon  Cathedral  by  hb  old  master. 
Dr.  Longley,  and  at  once  b^an  to  assist  the 
clergyman  of  Ambleside  in  his  parochial 
work.  Some  tracts  which  he  publiidied  at 
this  poriod  obtained  an  extmsive  eiroulfr> 
tion.  hi  18S8  he  received  priest's  orders 
firom  Bishop  Bagot  at  Oxford,  and  in  the 
same  year  be  commenced  M.A.  During  the 
summer  of  1639  he  paid  a  short  visit  to 
Belgium  and  the  Rhenish  provinces,  from 
which  he  returned  with  a  strong  feeling  of 
dislike  to  the  ecclesiastical  practices  he  had 
witnessed.  In  1840  he  accepted  a  tutorship 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Matthew  Harrison  at 
Ambleside.  The  greater  part  of  18411ie  spent 


in  making  an  extensive  tour  on  the  conti- 
nent witn  his  pupil.    He  kept  a  minute 

Cmal  of  his  travels,  which  fomwd  the 
is  of  a  vroA  entitled  'Sights  and  Thoughts 
in  Foreign  Ghuxohes  and  among  Fmign 
Peoples'  (1843),  dedicated  to  Wordsworth, 
*  in  affeettcmate  lememlmnce  of  much  pei^ 
Bonal  kindness,  and  many  thoughtful  convert 
sations  on  the  rites,  prerogatives,  and  doc- 
trines of  the  holy  church.'  Faber  remained 
at  Amblende  during  the  greater  part  of 
1843,  and  in  the  autumn  of  niat  year  he  ac- 
cepted the  rectoiT  of  £lton,  Huntingdon- 
shire, a  living  in  toe  gift  of  his  college.  He 
communicated  the  news  to  Wordsworth,  who 
replied :  '  I  do  not  say  you  are  wrong,  but 
England  loses  a  poet.'  After  *  reading  him- 
self in  '  at  Elton,  on  3  April  184S,  he  visited 
the  continent  with  the  express  olgect  of 
examining  and  testing  the  ]^ractical  results 
of  cath(dietsm.  Dr.  (afterwards  Cardinal) 
Wiseman  introduced  him  to  several  munent 
ecclesiastics  in  Rome.  After  his  return  to 
England  in  October  1843  he  still  clung  to 
Anglicanism,  but  introduced  into  his  parish 
full  choral  services  and  encouraged  auricular 
confession  and  devotions  to  the  »tcred  Heart. 
A 'Life  of  St.  Wilfrid,' which  he  pubUshed 
in  1844,  was  violently  attacked  on  the  ground 
of  its  Roman  catholic  tendencies.  At  last, 
on  16  Nov.  1846,  he  formally  abjured  protea- 
tantism,  and  was  received  into  the  Roman 
church  at  Northampton  by  Bishop  Wareing, 
vicar^postolicoftheeastftm  district.  Several 
of  his  paridiioners  and  friends,  including  J.  T. 
Knox,  sdudar  of  Trinity  GoU^,  Oamwidge, 
■wen  received  at  the  same  time.  These  lie 
formed  into  a  community  at  Birmingham 
under  the  title  of  Brothers  of  the  Will  of 
God,  though  they  were  commonlycalled  Wil- 
fridums.  Faber, whoas'BrotherWilfrid'waa 
constituted  superior  of  the  fraternity,  went 
to  Rome  to  promote  its  interests,  and  was 
most  favouraWy  received  by  Gregory  XVI. 
In  September  1846  the  community  was  trans- 
ferred, through  the  munificence  of  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  to  Cotton  Hall,  thenceforward 
called  St.  WUfrid's,  near  Oheadle,  Stafibrd- 
shire.  After  being  ordained  priest  on  3  April 
1847,  Faber  vras  entrusted  with  the  charge  of 
the  mission  of  Cotton. 
In  February  1848  he  and  hia  companions 

Ced  the  on^ory  tii  St.  Philip  Neri,  which 
just  been  introduced  into  England,  and 
of  which  Father  Newman  was  the  superior. 
This  step,  of  course,  involved  the  breaking 
up  of  the  institute  founded  by  Faber,  who 
on  21  Feb.  began  his  novitiate  aa  an  Oratorian 
at  Maryvale,  or  Old  Oscott.  Five  months 
later  his  novitiate  was  terminated  by  dis- 
pmsation,  and  he  was  appointed  master  of 
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aoriuM.  Li  October  1848  the  eonmramty, 
Bumbaring  more  'dian  forty  members,  was 
tmnBfmm  from  MaTjvale  to  St.  Wilfrid's. 
Faber  and  Father  Hutchison  established  in 
April  1849  a  branch  of  the  Oratory  in  Kin^ 
William  Street,  Strand,  London.  From  this 
period  until  his  death  Faber  remained  at  the 
iuaad  of  the  London  Oratory.  The  commu- 
nity was  in  1860  evected  into  a  separate  and 
independent  congregation,  and  in  1854  its 
nenwers  removed  to  more  commodious  pre- 
miaet  at  Brompton.  In  1861  Faber  -went 
abroad  witii  the  intention  of  visiting  Pales- 
tine, bat  his  health  broke  down  sb  Malta, 
and  he  ww  obliged  to  retum  home  tluraus^ 
Italy.  On  9  JiUy  1864  he  was  created  D  J). 
In  Pius  IXl  He  died  at  the  Oimtory, 
BKHnpton,  nt  26  Sept.  1868,  and  wm  bnried 
at  St.  Sfary's,  Sydenham. 

By  his  unceasiitg  labonis  is  connection 
with  the  London  OraboTy,  by  his  persoasiTe 
eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  and  by  his  numerous 
pumications,  Faber  rendered  signal  service 
to  the  Roman  catholic  cause  in  England.  He 
introduoad  Italian  forms  of  prayer  and  pious 
practices,  some  of  which  were  at  first  dis- 
tast^l  to  Englifih  catholics  of  the  old  school, 
fad  he  constantly  iuculcated  devotion  to  the 
nope  as  an  essential  part  of  christian jpisty. 
Ibeli^t  and  ehamung  style  of  his  spiritual 
treatiaes,  which  unite  mystical  derotion  with 
nroloand  Uieolofpcal  learning,  obtained  for 
them  an  extraordmary  popularity.  Hisltuger 
poetical  works  possess  considerable  merit,  and 
the  use  of  his  beautiful  hymns  is  almost  uni- 
Tersalin  catholiC'OhuTches  whereTer  the  £n|r- 
Umguage  ia  spoken.  Some  of  them,  as 
'TheP^nis  of  the  Night'  and  'The  Lend 
beyond  Uie  Sea,'  are  widely  circulated  as 
jaczed  songs.  Manyare  to  be  found  in  pro- 
testant collections.  TheooUectioaof' Hymns 
Anoirat  sad  Modem '  contuns  seTeral,  and 
the  'Hymnal  Noted'  twenty-four.  Faber's 
bicwr^Mier  obserree  that  *  words  cannot  re- 
produce the  giaoious  proaonoe,  the  musioal 
Twoe,  the  captivating  BBiile»*or  satiafr  those 
whose  *  haweat  homn  were  blessed  'bytitie 
wikUnn,h(Ume88,  and  Isve  ctf  Frederick  Wilr 
liam  Faber.' 

His  portrait,  enmved  by  Jotf^  Bzown, 
is OTefiied  to  his  'Life.' 

His  principal  works  are :  1. '  The  Kni^ts 
of  St,  John'  (Newdipatepriie  poem  for  1836). 
S.  '  Tracts  on  the  Chundi  and  the  Prayer- 
Book,'  18S9;  2nd  series,  1840.  8.  'The 
CherweU  Water-lily  and  other  Poems,'  Lon- 
don, 1840,  8vo.  4.  '  The  Styrian  Lake,  and 
other  Poems,'  London,  1842,  8to.  6. '  Sighta 
and  Thoiubts  in  Foreign  Churches  and  amoi^ 
Foreign  Peoples,' London,  1842, 8vo.  6.  'Sir 
liani^ti  a  Legend  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  a 


poem,London,184^1867,eTo.  r.Translation 
of  the  seven  books  of  St.  Optatus,  bishop  of 
Milevis,  on  the  sohiBm  of  the  Donatists.  In 
the  'LibnuT  of  the  Fathers.'  8.  LItss  of 
St.  WimL  St.  Paulinus,  St.  Edwin,  St. 
Oswald,  Bod  otherByin  the  seriee  of '  English 
Saint8'publishedbyToov^,LoDdon,1843-4. 
9.  '  The  Rosary  and  othof  Poems,'  London, 
1846,dvD.  10.'UvesQftheOanoQised8aints 
and  Servants  of  God,'  edited  by  Faber,  uad 
continued  by  the  congregation  of  the  Orattur 
of  St.  Philip  Neri,  42  vol8.,London,  1847-66. 
11.  'An  Essarr  on  Beatification,  Oanonin^ 
tion,  4nd  the  Prooeeses  of  the  Congregatioa 
of  Ilitee,'LondDiitl848,8TO.  12.'Hynuu,' 
London,  1848, 13mo.  AnoUier  edition,  with 
many  additions,  entitled  *  Jesus  and  Mary, 
or  Catholic  Hymns  fa^  singing  and  reading/ 
1849 ;  and  e£tion,  1862.  A  complete  op- 
tion of  the  '  Hymns,'  160  in  number,  ap- 
peared in  1862.  18.  '  Essay  on  the  Interest 
and  Oharacteristiofi  of  the  lives  of  the  Saints.' 
14.  'The  Spirit  and  Genius  of  St.  PhilipNeri,' 
London,  1850,  8vo.  16.  'All  for  Jesus:  ox 
the  Easy  Ways  of  Divine  Love,'  London, 
1858,  8to;  5th  edition,  1865.  It  haa  been 
tranalBted  into  French,  German,  Pc^^ 
Italian,  and  Flemish.  16. '  Growth  in  Holi- 
ness; or  the  Progress  of  the  Spiritual  Life,' 
London,  1864,  8to.  17.  *TheBleuedSaeKa- 
ment}  or  the  Warke  ai^  Wan  of  God,! 
London,  1865,  8vo.  18.  'The  Oreator  and 
the  Creature;  or  the  Wcnden  trf  Divine 
Love,'  London,  1858,  8vo.  19.  *  The  Foot 
of  the  Croas ;  or  the  Sonows  of  Mary,*  lum^ 
don,  1868, 8vo.  20. '  Spiritual  Ooniereucea,' 
L(mdon,  1869,  8vo.  21.  'Leoturee  on  the 
Old  Testament  HiehHy,'  preached  in  1860 
and  punished  after  hia  death.  22.  '  Devo- 
tion to  l^e  Pope,'  London,  1860,  12mo. 
23.  '  The  Precious  Blood ;  or  the  Price  of 
ourSalvatiQn,'London,18flO,8vo.  34. 'Beth- 
lehem,' Loudon,  1860, 8vo.  26.  '  Notes  on 
Doctrinal  and  Spiritual  Subjects.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Joka  Sdwaid  Bowdon,'  S  Tnl8.| 
London.  1866. 

He  also  translated  'IHie  School  of  8L 
Philip  Neri '  (1860),  from  the  Italian  of  Orie- 

Cio;  'TheSpiritualDoctitneofFstherLonis 
Uemont'  (1866),  from  the  French ;  <  The 
Octave  of  Conms  Ohristi,'  from  the  French 
ofNouet;  and 'A  Treatise  on  the  True  De- 
votion to  the  Messed  Yiigin'  (1868),  feom 
the  French  of,  the  Vea.  ll  H.  GiigiKW  de 
Montfort. 

[I4f»  and  Lstteis,  edited  by  Atbar  J.  B.  Bow- 
dsn,  London,  18C9,  Svo,  nev  adit.  I8S8;  Brisf 
Sketch  of  bis  Bsrly  life,  by  his  brother,  the  B«v; 
Frands  Atkinson  Saba,  rector  of  Saosderton, 
London.  1660,  8vo ;  Batorday  Bevisw,  10  Oct. 
1863;  Ath«iamB,30AlS<»,p.«8i  Nofevand 
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Qnnmi,  7th  aeac.  v.  60S ;  'Botbae'a  Alumni  Ozon. 
ii.  M3 ;  Qillew'fl  BiU.  Diet. ;  DnbliD  Ben«w, 
September  1849,  p.  162.  Manb  18M,  p.  194, 
Sfmtember  1867,  p.  236,  January  lfid4,  p.  159, 
July  1W9,  p.  109,  January  1870,  p.  96,  also 
new  sar.  xtii.  109,  xir.  96,  xriii.  320 ;  HaDaing'B 
SGBeslIaniM,  1877.  i.  Ill ;  Blat^wood's  Mag. 
OTi.  893;  Month,  xt.  1S4;  Catholic  World,  No- 
Tsmber  1869,  p.  156 ;  Temple  Bar,  xxrii.  184  ; 
ITorth  British  Keview,  i.  146;  information  from 
Beffinald  B.  Fiber,  esq.,  MjI.]  T.  C. 

TABER,  &BORGE  STANLEY  (1773- 
1864),  ccmtrDvOTsialfSt,  eldest  son  of  the  Ker. 
Thomas  Fabw.-viou-  of  Oalrerley,  Yorkshire, 
Vf  -  Anne,  daiwmer  of  the  Ber.  DsTid  Tra-naa^ 
■wu  bran  st  Ualverley  parBonagn  on  26  Oot. 
1778,  and  edncated  at  Hij^periioime  CAmmar 
fldhool,  naarHali&z,  whefelM  ramamed  until 
he  Trent  to  Oxford.  On  10  June  1789  he 
matriculated  from  UniTOTSity  CoNege,  being 
tbanonlyzn  bis  sixteenth  rear;  hemu  elected 
a  Mholar  on  36  Marob  following,  and  tO(A 
bis  BA.  den<se  when  in  bis  twentieth  year. 
On  S  Jul^  1793  he  was  elected  a  fellow  and 
tntoT  of  Lincoln  Ooll^.  He  proceeded  M.  A. 
1796  and  B.D.  1808,  seired  the  office  of  proc- 
tor in  1801 ,  and  in  tbe  same  year  as  Bampton 
laoturer  preached  a'  discourse,  wMch  he  pab- 
lished  under  the  title  of' '  Horte  Mosaicse.* 
By  bis  marriage,  81  Blay  1808,  with  Eliza 
Sopbi^yonnger  da^gbtv  of  Major  John 
Soott-Wtiring  of  Ixiee,  Obnbizs^  be  vacated 
bia  fbUowsbip,  and  for  the  next  two  years 
acted  as  his  father's  cunte  at  Galvorler.  In 
1806  be  was  collated  by  Bisbc^  Bamneton 
to  tbe  vicarage  of  Stockton^upon-Tees,  wbiob 
be  resigned  three  vears  afterwards  for  tbe 
rectory  of  Rodmarsnall,  also  in  Durham,  and 
in  1811be  was  presented  by  the  same  prelate 
to  the  rectory  of  hon^  Newton,  in  Uie  same 
oounty,  wbae  he xemamed  twenty-one  years. 
Bishop  Burgess  ot^ted  bim  to  a  prebokdal 
stall  in  SaJsbnry  Oatbedral  in  18  M),  and 
Bisbop  van  Mildert  gave  bim  the  masterabip 
of  Sherbum  Hospital  in  1832,  when  be  re- 
signed the  rectory  of  Long  Newton.  AtSher- 
btum  be  devoted  si  very  considerable  part  of 
bit  hteome  to  tbe  permanent  impToveiuent  of 
tbe  hospital  estates,  and  at  Us  death  left  tbe 
binldiiu;8  and  the  mnns  in  perfect  condition. 
Tbrongnout  his  career  he  strenuously  advo- 
cated the  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  neces- 
sity of  conversion,  justification  by  &itb,  and 
the  sole  authority  of  scripture  as  tbe  tule  of 
faith.  By  this  Conduct,  as  well  as  by  bis  able 
writinge,be  obtained  the  friendslup  of  Bisbop 
Bui^ess,  Bishop  van  Mildert,  Bishop  Bar- 
rington,  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  Lozd  Bexley, 
and  Dr.  Routh. 

His  work  on 'The  Origin  of  Pagan  Idola- 
try,* 1:816,-18  pne-sdentinc  in  its  ebaraeter. 


He  oonsiden  that  all  tbe  pagan  natioiisw^ 
shipped  tbe  mms  gods,  who  were  only  deified 
men.  This  began  at  the  Tower  of  Babd,  and 
ihe  triads  of  supreme  gods  among  tbe  beaumis 
represent  the  three  stms  of  Noab.  He  also 
wrote  on  tbe  '  Aridte  Egg,'  and  some  <tf  bis 
views  on  this  sul^eot  may  likewise  be  found 
in  bis '  Bampton  Lectures. '  His  treatises  on 
the  Revelations  and  on  the  Seven  Vials  bo- 
long  to  the  older  school  of  prophetic  inter- 

? rotation,  and  the  restoration  of  Napoleon  in 
816  was  brought  into  his  scheme.  His  books 
on  the  primitive  doctrines  of  election  and  ju»* 
ttficstion  retain  some  importance.  He  laid 
etxesa  on  title  evangelical  view  of  those  doo- 
farioM  in  oi^ontion  to  Omnion  of  eon*- 
temporaiT  writers  of  very  di&rent  schodSf 
such  as  vicesimufl  Enoz  and  Joseph  Uilner. 
His  works  show  some  research  and  careful 
writing,  but  are  not  of  much  permanent 
value.  He  died  at  Sherbum  Hospital,  mar 
Duifaam,  27  Jan.  1864,  and  was  oun  ed  in 
the  of  tbe  bosmal  on  1  Feb.  Hia 

wife  died  at  Sberbnn  Bouse  28  Kov.  1861, 
aged  76. 

Of  Paber's  voluminous  works  tbe  follow- 
ing are  of  the  most  importance:  1.  'Two 
Simons  befoio  tbe  University  of  Oxford,  an 
attempt  to  explain  by  recent  events  five  of 
tfaeSfliveaViakmentionediiitbeRevdi^ons,' 
1799.  S.  '  Hons  Mosaiess,  or  a  View  of  the 
Hosaioal  Records  with  respect  to  their  coin- 
cidence with  Profime  Antiqui^  and  theif 
connection  with  Christianity,' '  Bampton  Lec- 
tures,' 1801.  3.  *  A  Dissertation  on  the  Mys- 
teries of  the  Cabiri,  or  tbe  Great  Gods  of 
PhceQicia,Samotbrace,  Effypt,  Troaa,  Greecej 
Italv,  and  Crete/  2  vols.  1803.  4. '  Thoughts 
on  tneOalvinistic  and  Arminian  Contrororsy,' 
180S.  6,  <  A  Dissertation  on  tbe  Prophecies 
relative  to  tbe  Great  Period  of  1,200  Years, 
the  Papal  and  Msbomedan  Apostasies,  tbe 
Reign  of  Antidirist,  and  tbe  Restoration  of 
the  Jews,'  2  vols.  1807;  Oth  ed.,  8  vols. 
1814-18.  e.  'A  General  and  Gonneoted  View 
of  the  Prophecies  relative  to  the  Conversion 
of  Jndab  and  Israel,  the  Overthrow  of  the 
Omfbderaey  in  Pfelestine,  and  dte  Difiudon 
of  Christianity,'  2  vols.  180a  7.  'A  Prae- 
tical  Treatise  on  tihe  Ordinary  Operationa  of 
tbe  Holy  Spirit,' 1818;  3rd  ed-l^KS.  & 'Re- 
marks on  tbe  Fiftb  Apocalyptic  Vial  and  tbe 
Restoration  of  'the  Imperial  Government  o^ 
Prance,' 1816.  9.  '  Tbe  Origin  of  Pagan  Ido- 
latry ascertained  from  Historical  TestimoOT 
and  CiTcnmstantial  Evidence,'  3  vols,  1816, 
10.  'A  Treatise  on  the  Genius  and  Object  of 
tbe  Patriarchal,  the  Levitical,  and  tbe  Chris- 
tian Dispensations,'  2  vol?.  1823.  11.  'The 
Difficulties  of  Infidelity,'  1824.  12.  'The 
Difficulties  of  Romanism,' 1826;  8Tded.l853. 
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13.  '  A  Treatise  on  the  Origin  of  Expiatory 
Sacrifice,' 1827.  14.  •  The 'ftBtimony  of  An- 
tiquity against  the  Peculiarities  of  the  Latin 
Church,' 1828.  15.  '  The  Sacred  Calendar  of 
Prophecy,  or  a  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies 
of  the  Grand  Period  of  Seven  Times,  and  of 
ita  Seoond  Htuety,  w  the  latter  three  times 
and  a  half,'  8  Tola.  1626  ;  3iid  ed.  1644. 

16.  'Lettera(mCatfaolioEBtancipatiott,*1829. 

17.  'The  Fruits  of  Infidelity  contrasted  with 
the  Fruits  of  Christianity,'  18S1.  18.  '  The 
Apostolicity  of  Trinitarianism,  the  Testimony 
of  Histon'  to  the  Antiquity  and  to  the  Apo- 
stolical Ijiculcation  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
HolyTrinity,'2volB.1832.  19.  'The Primi- 
tive Doctrine  of  Election,  or  an  Enquiry  into 
Scriptural  Election  as  received  in  the  Primi- 
tive Church  of  Christ,'  18S6;  Snded.  1842. 
20.  'The  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Justification 
investigated,  relatively  to  the  Definitions  of 
the  Churoh  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  Ei^ 
land,'  1637.  21.  '  An  EnquiTv  into  the  Hw* 
toiy  and  Theolocy  of  1^  VaUesBes  and  Al- 
higenses,  as  exhibitinff  the  Perpetuity  of  the 
Sincere  Church  of  Ghrut,' 1638.  23. 'Ohriat's 
Discoorse  at  Ca^maum  fatal  to  the  Doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation  on  the  very  Principle 
of  Exposition  adopted  by  the  Divmes  of  tne 
Roman  Church,'  1840.  23.  <  Eight  Disserta- 
tions on  Prophetical  Passages  ofHoly  Scrip- 
ture bearing  upon  the  promise  of  a  Mighty 
Deliverer,' 2 vols.  1645.  24. 'Letters on Trao- 
tarian  Secessions  to  Popery,' 1846.  26. 'Papal 
InfaliibiUty,  a  I^etter  to  a  Dignitary  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,' 1851.  26.  'ThePredicted 
Downfall  of  the  Turkish  Power,  the  Prepa- 
ration for  the  Return  of  the  Ten  Tribes,'  16o3. 
27. '  The  Revival  of  the  French  Emperorriiip, 
anti<apated  from  the  Neeesaity  o£  Propfaeinr,' 
1863 ;  6th  ed.  1860.  Many  of  these  works 
were  answered  in  print,  and  among  those  who 
wrote  against  Faber*a  viewB  were  Thomas 
Arnold,  ShuteBarrington(bishop  of  Durham), 
Christopher  Bethell  (bishop  of  Gloucester), 
Geor^  Corless,  James  Hatley  Frere,  Bichara 
Hastmgs  Graves,  Thomas  Harding  (vicar  of 
Bexley  ),  Frederic  Charles  Huaenbeth,  Samuel 
Lee,  D.D.,  Samuel  Rofiey  Maitland,  DJ)., 
N.  Niebett,  Thomas  Pinder  Pantin,Le  Pappe 
de  Tr6vem,  and  Edward  William  Whitoker. 

[The  Many  MaaBioDB  in  th«  House  of  the 
Father,  by  G-.  S.  Faber,  with  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author  by  F.  A  Faber,  18A4 ;  Oei^  Mag.  May 
ISM,  pp.  A87-9,  and  June.  p.  601 ;  Haaviaide^ 
Annals  of  Stocktoa-on-Tees,  1865,  pp.  101-4  ; 
Christian  Bemembmncer,  April  1856,  pp.  310- 
331;  Allibone's  EngliBh  Literature,  i.  573-i; 
G. V. Coi'sRecollections of  Oxford,I870,  p.  203.] 

G.  C.  B. 

FABER,  JOHN,  the  elder  (1660  P-1721), 
draughtsman  and  meuotintaigzaTer,4nattve 


of  the  Hague,  bom  about  1060,  is  usually 
stated  to  have  settled  in  England  about  1687, 
bringing  with  him  his  son,  John  Faber  [q.v.], 
then  about  three  years  of  age.  It  seems, 
however,  more  probable  that  he  did  not 
come  until  about  1698,  for  Vertue  notes  a 
portrait  by  him  executed  at  the  Hague  in 
1692,  and  in  the  print  room  at  the  Bi^ah 
Museum  there  is  a  small  portrait  of  the 
younger  Faber,  as  a  child  of  under  ten  years 
of  &ge,  executed  by  his  father  in  December 
170£  Faber  was  especially  noted  for  the 
small  portnuts  which  he  drew  from  t^e  life 
on  vellum  with  a  pen ;  there  are  other  ex- 
amples in  the  print  room,  including  one  of 
Simon  Episoopius.  In  1707  Faber  was  settled 
in  the  Strand,  near  the  Savoy,  where  he  kept 
a  print-ehop,  and  praotised  as  a  mezzotint 
en^^ver,  in  which  art  he  gained  some  pro- 
ficiency. He  engraved  many  portraits  nom 
the  life,  among  uiem  being  those  of  Bidop 
Atterbuy,  Jtmn  Caspar,  Count  Bothmer, 
Bishop  Hong^,  Dr.  Sacheverell,  and  otlierB, 
besides  numerous  portraits  of  dissenting 
clergy.  In  1712  he  was  employed  at  Oxfora. 
to  engrave  a  set  <tf  the  ^rtnits  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  colleges ;  this  was  followed  by  a 
similar  set  of  portraits  at  Cambridge,  making 
forty-five  in  ijl.  To  his  visit  to  Oxford  were 
due  the  engraved  portraits  of  Samuel  Batler, 
Charles  I,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  Duns  Scotus, 
John  Heveliua,  Ben  Jonson,  and  others.  He 
also  engraved  various  seta  of  portraits,  such 
as  <12  Ancient  Philoeophevs,*  after  Rubens, 
'  The  Four  Indian  Kings '  (1710),  and  '  The 
21  Reformers.'  He  died  at  Bristol  in  May 
1721.  His  engravings,  though  rather  stiffly 
executed,  are  much  prixed,but  his  fame  waa 
overshadowed  by  Uiat  of  his  son. 

[Badgravfl's  Diet,  of  Artists;  J.  ChaLoDsr 
SmiUi's  British  Metsotinto  Portraits;  Ooddli 
manusoript  History  of  English  Engiavers ;  Wal- 
pole's  Aneedotes  A  l^unUng,  ed.  Dallaway  and 
Womnm.]  L.  C. 

FABER,  JOHN,  the  younger  (1695  P- 
1766),  devoted  himself  entu^ly  to  mezzotint 
engraving,  which  he  learnt  from  his  father, 
and  attained  great  excellence  in  that  art,  pro- 
ducing a  vast  number  of  works.  He  resided 
with  his  father  up  to  the  time  of  the  lattePs 
deadi,  and  during  tiliis  period  always  signed 
his  engravings  John  Faber,  junior.  He  was 
for  some  timea  student  in  VandnfaanlifB  ae»- 
demyioSt.  Martin*sLane.  Among  his  early 
works  were  portraits  of  Charles  I  (1717), 
Charles  XII  of  Sweden  (1718),  Sir  Qwrge 
Byng  (1718),  Eustace  Budgell  (1720),  and 
others.  A  portrait  of  Thomas,  duke  of  New- 
castle^ an  early  work,  bears  in  a  second  state 
of  the  plate  the  address  of  Jdm  Smith  [q.  t.]. 
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the  other  great  exponent  of  the  art  of  mezzo- 
tint engrafing  at  this  period.  It  is  possible 
that  Faber  may  have  auo  worked  imder  him. 

So  Faber  posterity  owes  the  preservation  of 
le  school  of  portraiture  which  was  in  Togue 
between  the  days  of  Sir  Cbdfrey  KneUor 
(whose  school  and  style  are  preserved  in 
Smith's  engravings)  and  those  of  Beynolds 
and  G^ainsmroush.  Among  his  numerous 
portraits,  more  uiau  four  hundred  of  which 
nave  come  down  to  us,  may  be  especially  noted 
the  fine  whole-lengtli  of  Miss  Jane  Collier, 
and  that  of  Father  Couplet  (from  a  picture 
by  Kneller  at  Windsor) ;  also  the  portraits  of 
Cbarlee  II  in  his  robes  of  state  (after  Lely), 
Ignatius  Loyola  rafterTitian),CarreraB  (after 
Kneller),  and  the  six  aldermen  known  as 
'Benn's  Club'  (after  Hudson).  He  published 
some  sets  of  engravings,  among  the  best  known 
being  'The  Beauties  of  Hampton  Court,' 
'The  Five  Philosophers  of  England,'  '  The 
Bangs  and  Queens  of  England,'  and  'The 
Members  of  the  Kit>Oat  Club.'  This  dub  [for 
which  see  Cat,  OhxistophebI  at  om  time 
held  its  meetings  in  Fountain  Court,  Strand, 
in  which  Faber  also  resided;  this  may  have 
led  to  his  being  engaged  by  Tonson  to  en- 
grave the  series  of  portRUts  painted  by  Sir 
Godfirey  Kneller.  Faber  was  engaged  on  the 
engiavmgs  from  1731  to  1735,  and  in  the 
latter  year  they  were  published  by  him  and 
Tonsonjoiutly;  the  plates  subsequently  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Boydells,  and  were  sold 
at  the  Boydell  sate  in  1818.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  Faber  resided  at  the 
Golden  Head  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  where 
he  died  of  the  gout  on  2  May  1766.  From 
the  InacrqtMon  on  a  masonic  portrait  of 
Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  it  appears  that 
Faber  was  a  freemason  himself.  He  did 
not  confine  his  engravinga  to  portraiture, 
but  occasionally  product  other  su^ects, 
such  as  'The  Taking  of  Namur*  (after  Wyck). 
'  St.  Peter '  (after  Vandyck),  <  Salvator  Mundi ' 
Rafter  B.  Browne),  and  various  domestic  sub- 
jects after  Philip  Mercier.  His  engravings 
show  a  steady  prepress  and  improvement 
throughout  his  career.  Accordinfif  to  Wal-  . 
pole,  his  widow,  of  whom  there  is  an  en- 
graving by  Faber  from  a  portrait  by  Hud- 
son, remutied  a  lawyer  of  the  name  of 
Smith. 

[Redgrave's  Diet,  of  Artists;  Chaloner  Smith's 
British MezBotinto Portraits;  Dodd's mannscript 
Hist,  of  English  Eagraven ;  W^pole's  Anecdotes 
of  PaiDting,  ed.  Dallavqr  and  Wwnum ;  miuin- 
•eriptnotes  ia  Andexdon'sOoUeetanea  Biogtaphica 
(■prat,  fooB,  Britiah  Unseam).]  L.  C. 
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FABYAN,  ROBERT  (A  1613),  chrom- 
cler,  came  of  a  respectable  fomilv  in  Essex. 
We  gather  from  ma  will  that  ids  father's 
name  was  John,  and  his  mother's  Agnes.  It 
would  seem  that  he  followed  his  &ther  as  a 
clothier  in  London,  where  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Drapers'  Company  and  alderman 
of  the  -ward  of  Fairingdon  Without.  In 
1488  he  held  the  olBce  S  sheriff,  and  in  149G 
was  one  <^  a  committee  appointed  to  lay 
before  Henry  VII  the  grievances  of  the  Lon- 
don merchants  as  to  the  tolls  imposed  on 
their  exports  to  Flanders  (Rthbb,  Fesdera, 
xii.  648,  654).  In  1498  he  was  one  of  those 
appointed  to  hold  Newgate  and  Ludgate 
against  the  Cornish  rebels  who  were  encamped 
at  Blackheath,  and  soon  after  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  assess  the  fifteenth  granted 
by  parliament  for  war  against  Scotland.  In 
1503  he  resigned  his  office  of  aldennui  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  not  rich  enough  to 
discha]^  the  duties  of  the  mayoralty.  This, 
however,  would  seem  to  be  a  measure  cd  ex- 
^»me  precaution,  as  his  will  (Elus,  Intro- 
duction, p.  iii)  shows  that  he  was  a  man  of 
considerable  wealth.  This  wealth,  however, 
was  inherited  from  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  John  Pake,  a  London 
clothier,  whom  he  married  probably  in  1485. 
as  a  deed  of  tiiat  date  appoints  trustees  of 
John  Pake's  lands  for  the  joint  benefit  of 
Fabyan  and  his  wife.  The  lands,  whidi  were 
of  considerable  extent,  lay  in  the  parish  of 
Theydon  Camon  in  Essex,  and  on  them  was 
a  manor-house  called  Halstedys,  of  which  no 
traces  are  now  left  (Brit.  Mus.  Additional 
Charter,  28925,  printed  in  JSietmioal  Sernew, 
vol.  iii.)  Stow  (Survey  of  London,  ed.  1720, 
bk.  ii.  146^  mentions  his  ^itaph  in  the  church 
of  St.  Michael,  Comhill,  and  says  that  he 
died  in  I6I1.  The  epitaph  has  now  disap- 
peared, but  Bale  says  that  he  died  on  38  Feo. 
1512.  His  will  was  dated  11  July  1511,  and 
was  proved  12  July  1513,  so  that  we  may 
assume  Bale's  date  to  be  accurate,  and  that 
he  died  on  28  Feb.  1513  (N.S.)  HU  will  is 
an  excellent  example  of  wills  of  the  period, 
and  is  full  of  minute  instructions  about  his 
funeral  and  his  '  moneth's  minde,'  as  well  as 
the  distribution  of  his  property,  of  which  the 
deed  above  referred  to  gives  a  minute  descrip< 
tion.  From  it  we  learn  that  he  left  a  widow, 
four  sons,  and  two  daughters,  who  were  survi- 
Tors  of  a  larger  family,  as  he  orders  the  figures 
of  ten  Bom  and  six  oanghteis  to  be  set  upon 
his  tomb. 

Fabyan  was  the  first  <tf  the  eitisen  chro- 
niclers of  London  who  conceived  the  design 
of  expanding  his  diary  into  a  general  history. 
His  work  was  called  by  himself  *  The  Oon- 
copd»nce  of  Histories,'  and,  bej^naing  wiA 
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the  smTal  of  Brutus,  gave  a  general  survey 
of  the  affairs  of  Engird,  end  in  later  times 
ef  France  also.  The  fint  six  books  are  brief, 
ftsd  reach  to  the  Norman  Conquest;  the 
KTiBnth  boc^  extends  from  the  Norman  Con- 
quBft  to  his  own  day.  Fabyan  was  well 
tcqoaanted'wi&Latin  and  French,  and  shows 
a  uam  knowle^  of  prerioua  miters,  bat 
his  wgeet  is  to  harmoaise  their  aeooutts, 
And  is  10  d<un;  he  shorn  no  critical  eagft- 
ntr.  He  has  not  many  merits  as  a  writer, 
and  i>  only  valoable  as  an  authority  as  be 
leaohee  his  own  time.  From  the  accession 
of  Bichard  I  lus  book  assumes  the  fonn 
of  a  London  dironicle,  and  the  years  are 
divided  br  the  names  of  the  mayors  and 
shniffs.  He  has  an  eye  for  city  pageantey, 
and  givee  details  of  many  public  feetirities. 
Occasionally  he  breaks  into  verse,  beginning 
his  books  with  poems  in  honour  of  the  Vir- 
gini  but  he  inserts  a  complaint  of  Edward  II, 
which  is  in  the  style  made  familiar  by  the 
'AGrrour  of  Ma^txates.'  Fal^an's  verse 
ts  evm  mder  tun  his  prose.  As  an  his- 
torical aatlimity  lus  book  is  imly  •valuable 
for  a  few  details  about  the  affairs  of  London, 
as  he  Aom  little  sense  of  the  general  bear- 
ing of  events. 

Fabyan's  work  was  first  printed  by  ^nson 
in  1616  with  the  title  '  The  New  dhronicles 
of  England  and  France,*  and  this  first  edition 
is  very  rare.  Bale  says  that  the  book  was 
bnmt  by  order  of  Cardinal  Wolser  because 
it  reflected  upon  the  wealth  of  the  clei^. 
There  is  nothing  in  its  contents  to  bear  out 
thu  asserlaon  beyond  its  record  of  the  Lollard 
petition  of  1410.  The  first  edition  ends  with 
the  battle  of  Boaworth.  The  second  edition, 
published  by  Raatell,  1633,  contains  a  con- 
tinuation reaching  tothe  death  of  Henry  VII, 
vhieh  seems  mm.  internal  evidence  to 
be  Fabyan's  -work,  bat  probably  was  held 
bade  at  first  se  dwing  with  events  which 
irere  too  recent.  The  third  eiUtion,  pub- 
lished Bernes  in  1642,  was  expu^ted 
and  amended  to  suit  the  ideas  of  the  re- 
formers. The  fourth  edition,  published  by 
Kingston  in  1669,  has  a  further  continua- 
tion Dy  another  hand  reaching  to  the  acces- 
sion of  EltEabeth,  in  some  copies  reaching 
as  far  as  8  Jan.  1568-9  and  in  others  to 
8  May.  Hie  modem  edition  is  that  of  Ellis, 
1811. 

[Bale's  Snmmarinm  Seriptoram  (1669  ed.), 
p.  642;  I^tB,  Relationes  Historicse  (1619  ed.), 
p,  6fi0 ;  Tanner's  Bibliotheca  BritaDDico-Hiber- 
sies  (1748  ed.),  p.  272.  Ellis  in  his  Introduction 
to  his  edition  of  the  Chronicle  prints  Fabjao's 
iriU,iihIdi,iriththed0ed  la  the  Historical  Review. 
Td.  fii.,  gives  ns  onr  eblsf  knondedge  of  hispop- 
Knalliltew]  '        H.  0. 


FACCIO,  NICOLAS  (1664-1768),  of 
Doillier,  mathematician  and  fanatic,  second 
son  of  Jean  Baptiste  Faccio,  1^  his  wife- 
Catherine  Basband  or  Barband,  was  bom  at' 
Baale,  16  Feb.  1664.  His  ancestors  had  left 
Italy  for  Switserland,  on  aoconnt  of  theb^ 
reli^on,  at  the  be^nniagofthe  Refi»rmatiaa. 
His  father,  a  man  ot  emsideiBbie  property 
had  bought  about  IBTOthamaiuxaZhiillisr 
in  Taud.  Faoeio  was  destined  at  fint  far 
the  ohnnshf  and,  after  a  good  elawi'cBltraia- 
ing  at  home  and  at  Geneva,  studied  phU<H 
sophy,  mathematics,  and  astronomy.  He 
thai  b^nn  to  study  Hebrew  and  attend 
divinity^ectures  at  Gfeneva,  of  which  he  was 
enrollea  a  citizen  in  1678,  but  his  mother 
wishing  him  to  take  service  at  some  protee- 
tant  court  in  Gennany,hewas,  he  says,' left 
wholly  to  himself,*  and  gave  up  all  thoughts 
of  the  ministry.  Before  he  was  eighteen  be 
wrote  to  Dominic  Cassini  suggesting  a  new 
method  of  determining  the  eun*s  distance 
from  the  earth,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
form  of  Saturn's  ring.  Encouraged  by  Ca»^ 
mni's  reply,  he  irexA  to  Paxts  in  the  ^ring 
of 1688,  and  was  kindly  received  (  Gmt-Mi^. 
viii.  06).  In  1683  Cassim  gave  his  tiieonr 
of  the  sodlacal  Ug^t,  Faocio  followed  hia 
obs^rations,  repeated  them  at  Qeneva  in 

1684,  and  gave  in  1686  new  and  important 
developments  of  this  theory  (Croust  in  Zer 
Nouvetlee  de  la  Sipubliqua  dea  Lettree,  March 

1685,  ^.  260-7).  They  were  published  iv 
his  '  liettje  k  M.  Cassini  .  .  .  tonchant  une> 
lumi^re  extraordinaire  qui  paroit  dans  leciel 
depnis  quelques  annfe^  l2mo,  Amsterdam, 

1686,  Faocio  also  invented  some  usefoL 
machines.  He  studied  the  dilatation  and 
contraction  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  de- 
scribed the  fibres  of  tne  anterior  uvea  and 
the  choroid  hi  a  letter  to  Mariotte  dated 
18  April  1684.  Heintraduceiimpioveinentt 
in  teleecope  glasses;  showed  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage oT  a  ship's  mo£on  through  the  water 
to  ^ud  com,  to  saw,  toraise  aach<n8,a&d  to 
hoist  rigging ;  contrived  a  ship's  obsemtoiy} 
was  the  first  to  discover  the  art  of  piercing 
rabies  to  receive  the  pivots  of  the  balance 
wheel  ofwatehes;  and  measured  the  hetghtof 
the  mountains  surrounding  OeneTa,plaiming, 
but  never  completing,  a  map  of  the  lake. 

Faccio  returned  to  Geneva  in  October 1688. 
During  the  following  year  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  one  Fenil,  a  Piedmontese 
count,  who,  having  ofi'ended  in  turn  l^e  Duke 
of  Savoy  and  the  King  of  France,  took  refuge 
in  the  house  of  Faccio  s  maternal  grandfatlur 
in  Alsace,  and  eventually  at  Duillier.  Fenil 
confided  to  Facdo  a  plan  for  ki^iappingtba 
Prince  ot  Orai^  at  Scheveliag,  uid  pro- 
duced a  letter  from  Lonvtas  mering  tha 
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km^B  psrdoii,  approTisgof  theplao,  and  en- 
elmaa  an  oraeriornioiieT.  Faedo  revealed 
the  igM  to  hii  friend  Gilbert  Burnet,  whtnn 
he  accooipaiiied  to  ^tUand  in  1686  in  order 
to  eo^ain  it  to  the  prince.  To  rewaxd  him 
it  ma  leaolTed  to  create  for  Faccio,  whose 
abilities  ware  certified  by  Huyghens,  a  mathe- 
matical pio&Morship,  -ffith  a  hoase  and  a 
ccmunenemgsalaiyoi  twelve  hundred  florins. 
The  prince  also  prcHnised  him  a  private  pen- 
non. Some  delay  occurring,  Faccio  got  leave 
topay  a  visit  to  England  in  the  spring  of 
1687,  where,  he  writes,  *  being  mightily 
pLeased  with  this  nation,  and  wiui  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  having  been  ill  at  Oxfora, 
I  did  not  care  to  retom  to  the  Hague ;  where, 
by  the  imprudence  of  others,  I  might  have 
became  too  much  exposed  to  the  resentment 
<tf  two  kuu*  wd  of  the  oount  at  onea;  but 
stayed  in  eoglaad  1^  tiie  Prince  of  Orange 
was  in  fiiU  possesuon  of  these  kii^;doms.' 
He  was  admitted  a  ftllow  of  the  Boyal  So- 
ciety, 2  Ma^  1688  (Thohbov,  Sist  qf  Soy. 
&0.  amendix  iv.  p.  xxviii).  Having  (Stained 
posts  lor  some  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
En^ieh  and  Dutch  service,  Faccio '  fbund  it 
necessary  for  his  own  rest '  to  leave  England 
for  a  while.  He  became  travelling  tator  to 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Ellis  and  a 
Mr.  Thornton,  and  resided  during_part  of 
1690  at  Utrecht.  Here  he  met  Edmund 
Calamy,  who  writes  of  him  that  at  that  time 
he  wsa  generally  esteemed  to  be  a  Spinozist. 
In  the  autumn  of  1691  Faeoio  returned  to 
Saglaad.  He  waa  in  Switierland  in  1689, 
1700,  and  1701  (see  his  letter  in  Bbwabd, 
Amoittat  ^JDittbrnMhed  l\»wm^  4th  edit, 
ii.  190-216). 

Facdo  was  concerned  in  the  fiunousqtUTrel  | 
between  Newton  and  Leibnitz.    He  had  | 
visited  Newton  at  Cambridge  in  November 
1693.   Newton  gave  him  money,  and  offered 
to  make  him  a  regular  allowance  on  the  con-  ' 
dition  of  his  permanently  residing  at  Cam-  I 
bridge  (letter  of  Newton,  dated  14  March  | 
1692-S,  in  Niohom,  Illwtr.  ttf  IM.  iv.  58). ' 
Faooio  was  unworthy  of  his  patpon.  Heame 
says  Uiat  he  was '  a  soeptick  in  religion,  a 
person  fA  no  virtn^  but  a  mere  debauchee^' 
and  he  rdates  how  Faooio 'got  by  his  uuinm^ 
tion  aad  onnning  a  vast  snm  of  mtmey' 
firtna  bis  pnpil  the  Duke  tA  Bedfiwd  (CWfaiv 
Imim,  Oxf.  Hist.  Soe.,  il  244).   Faccio  al- 
l^^ed  that  he  had  convinced  Newton  fsi  oer. 
tarn  mistakes  in  the  'Prinotpia*  CRieavn, 
Siatmioal  Ewi}/,^.  100;  £UmiumA  TVofW- 
aotioru,  1829,  xu.  71).   He  puts  himself  on 
a  par  with  Newton,  and  in  a  letter  to  Huy- 
ghens,  dated  1691,  writes  that  it  is  sreally  on- 
necessaiy  to  ask  Newton  to  prepare  a  new 
•ditioB.  'However,' be  adds,*  I  may  possibly 


undertake  it  myself,  as  I  know  no  one  who 
so  weU  and  thraowily  understands  a  good 
partofthisbookasrdo.'  HuyBhensjmvely 
wrote  on  the  margin  oi  this  mitm  'Ha^y 
Newton'  (Kbublb,  Steete  Pt^s  and  Cbmn 
spotutou!s,m).  426-7).  WhsnLedbnitssenta 
set  of  problems  for  solution  to  England  he 
mentioned  Newton  and  failed  to  metxtixat 
Faccio  among  those  probably  capable  of  solv- 
ing  them  (to.  p.  428).  Faccio  retorted  by 
sneering  at  Iieiiinitz  as  the  'second  inveutor' 
of  the  calculus  in  a  tract  entitled  *Line» 
breviesinua  deaoensus  inveetigatiogeometrica 
duplex,  cui  addita  est  investigatio  geometrica 
sobdi  rotundi  in  quo  minima  fiat  resistentia,' 
4to,  London,  1699  (p.  16).  In  replying  to 
Faeoio  {AetaBnuUtonim,  1700,  p.  SOS')  Leib- 
nits  appealed  to  Newton  himself  as  havii^, 
admitted  the  independent  disoorory.  Faccio 
sent  a  reply  to  the  editors  of  the  'Acta  Eru- 
ditonun,^  but  they  refused  to  joint  it  on  the 
oronnd  of  their  aversion  to  controvert  (tS.' 
I701,p.l34).  Finallv  he  stirred  up  the  whole 
Boyal  Society  to  tane  a  mrt  in  the  dispute 
(Bbewstbb,  Mamoin  ^  Sir  I.  Newton,  2nd 
edit.  ii.  1-6). 

Faodo  continued  to  reside  in  London  as  a< 
teacher  of  mathematics.  He  entered  into 
partnership  with  the  brothers  Peter  and  Jacob 
de  BeaufrS,  French  watchmakers  in  London, 
and  obtained  a  fourteen  gears'  patent  for  the 
sole  use  in  England  of  his  invention  rating 
to  rubies  iZondtm  Gazette,  11  May  1704). 
In  March  1705  he  eixhtbited  specimens  of 
watehes  thus  jewelled  to  the  'Royal  Society 
(OrytRoj  Lettera  o^  SmtiuiU  LtUrary  Men, 
Camd.  Soo.  xxiiL  317-18).  About  this  time. 
FactuoassociatedhimselfwithtJieCamisards, 
or  'French  prophets,*  becoming  their  ohie^ 
and  cwnmitting  their  warnings  to  writing. 
The  government  suspected  him  of  contriving, 
some  deep  political  scheme.  At  last  Faccio. 
and  two  of^his  brethren  were  prosecuted  at 
the  chaive  of  the  French  churches  in  London, 
and  condemned  by  the  queen's  bench  to  the 
pillory  as  common  cheats  and  impostors.  On 
2  Dec.  1707  Faccio  stood  on  a  scafibld  at 
Charing  Cross,  with  an  inscription  on  his  hat 
deecribuqf  him  as  an  accompuce  in  sjoeading 
'  wicked  and  counterfeit  prophecies.'  By  the 
influence  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  to  whose 
brother,  Ix>rd  Arran,  Faccio  had  been  tutor, 
he  was  saved  firom  the  violence  of  the  mob 
(LuTTBBLL,  .KcZa^Mn  (/  8tat«  A^dn^  1867, 
vi.  240).  He  next  stuted  on  an  e^tedition 
to  convert  the  world,  wandered  through  Ger- 
many, went  into  Asia,  and  in  the  end  drifted 
back  to  England.  He  was  in  I^ondon  in 
May  1712.  Eventually  he  retired  to  Woi^ 
ceeter,  wh«»he  formed  some  congenial  friend- 
ships and  bnued  himself  wiUi  sdentifio  pnr- 
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suits,  alchemy,  and  tbe  mysteries  of  the  cab- 
bftU.  In  1732  he  endeavoured,  but  it  is 
thought  unsuccessfully,  to  obtain  through  the 
influence  of  John  Oonduitt  [q.  t,],  Newton's 
nephew,  some  reward  for  having  saved  the 
lt&  of  the  Frince  of  Orange.  He  assisted 
Gonduitt  in  jilannimr  the  design,  and  writing 
the  inscription  foe  Kewtcm's  monument  in 
Westminster  Abb^.  He  died  on  28  April 
or  12  Hay  1768  {Gent.  Mt^.  wii,  248),  and 
VM  bnried  at  the  church  St.  Nicholas, 
Worcester  (Qvebv,  Woreetter,  ii.  93-4 ;  cf. 
Na8H,  Worcestershire,  toL  ii.  sn^lement, 
p.  101^.  He  left  a  number  of  manuscripts, 
of  which  some  passed  into  the  hands  of  Br, 
Johnstone  of  Kidderminster;  others  were  ac- 
qoired  by  Professor  Le  Sage  of  Geneva,  who 
also  xKiesessed  a  large  collection  of  his  letters. 
A  few  of  his  papers  and  letters  are  in  the 
British  Museum.  Amonff  them  is  a  Latin 
poem  entitled  '  N.  Facii  Duellerii  Auriacus 
Thiono-eerratus'  (Addit.  MS.  4163),  contain- 
ing a  onrioiu  narrative  of  Fenil's  plot  and 
a  not  inelegant  description  of  the  jemlled 
watches.  A  series  of^  letters  to  w  Hans 
Sloane  (tft.  4014)  extend  from  1714  to  1736. 
Other  letters  of  his  are  in  fasciculus  2  of  'G. 
Hugenii  aliorumque  secuIixTti.virorum  cele- 
brium  Exercitationes  Mathematics  et  Philo- 
8ophicas,*4to,  the  Hague,  1888.  TotoI.  v.  of 
Le  Clerc's  '  Bibliotheque  tJniverselle/  1687, 
Faccio  contributed  *B^flexIons  sur  une 
thode  de  trouver  les  tangentes  de  certaines 
lignes  courbes,  qui  vient  d'etre  publt£e  dnns 
un  livre  intitule :  Medicine  Mentis.'  The 
'Actaljpsiensia' for  1700 contains 'Excerpta 
ex  soi  responsione  ad  excerpta  ex  litteris 
J.Bemonilly.'  Besides  a  paper  in  the*  Philo- 
■ophieal^raiuaetionB,'  xxviii.  172-6,  entitled 
'E^istoU  ad  fratrem  Joh.  Christoph.  Facium, 

Sua  Tindieat  Solationem  soam  Problematis. 
e  inveniendo  solido  rotundo  sou  tereti  in  quo 
minima  fiat  reeistentia,'  Faccio  contributed 
articleB  on  astronomy  and  Hebrew  metres  in  ' 
nearly  every  number  of  the  'Gentleman's 
Magazine 'for  1737  and  1738.  In  addition  to 
the  works  already  mentioned  he  was  author 
of:  1. '  Epistola . .  .  de  mari  (eneo  Salomonis 
ad  E.  Bemardum '  in  the  letter's'  DeMensuris 
et  Ponderibus  antiquis  Libri  tres,'  8vo,  Ox- 
ford, 1688.  2. '  Fruit-walls  improved  by  in- 
clininff  them  to  the  horizon/  by  a  memter  of 
the  Royal  Society  (signed  N.  F.  D.,  i.e. 
N.  Faccio  de  DuiUier),  4to,  London,  1699. 
8. '  N.  Facii  Duillerti  Nentonus.  Eclt^a,'  8vo 
(Ghent P),  1728.  4.  'Navigation  improv'd: 
bmng  chiefly  the  method  for  finding  the  lati- 
tude at  sea  as  well  as  by  land,*  fol.,  London 
(1728).  With  Jean  Allot,  Elie  Marion,  and 
other  zealots,  he  issued  an  unfulfilled  pro- 
phecy with  the  title  'Plan  de  la  Justice  de 


Dieu  BUT.  la  teire  dans  ces  demiers  jouia  et  du 
rel6yement  de  la  chfite  de  l*homme  par  son 
p6ch£,'  2  parts,  8to,  1714,  of  which  a  Latin 
version  appeared  during  the  same  year. 

A  younger  brother,  Jbajt  Chbmtophb 
Faocu^  posBMsed  much  of  NicoWs  leamiiw, 
but  n<me  of  his  genius.  He  was  elected  FJELS. 
on  3  April  1706  (Thousoit,  SuL  cfRo^.  Soe. 
appendix  iv.  p.  xzxi),  and  pabUuLod  in  the 
'  Philosophical  Transactions^  (zxt.  2241-4^  a 
description  of  an  eclipse  of  the  son  which 
he  had  observed  at  Geneva  on  13  Hav  of  that 
year.  He  died  at  Geneva  in  Octobw  17S0 
(will  registered  in  P.  0.  C.  6,  Backingham). 
By  his  wife  Catherine,  daughter  of  Jean 
Gassand  of  Foreal(juiere  in  Provence,  to 
whom  he  was  mamed  in  1709,  he  left  no 
issue.  Msr  will  was  proved  at  London  in 
March  1762  (registered  in  P.  0. 0. 64,  Bette»- 
worth). 

[Senelner's  Histoire  Litt^raire  do  Genive,  lit. 
i6S-96;  Nonrelle  Biogxaphie  Oinirale,  xrii. 
138-41;  Biographis  Umversalle(Michaud),ziii. 
406-6 ;  Calamy^  Historical  Account  of  my  own 
Life,  i.  189-90,  ii.  H-5 ;  Biographia  Britannica 
(Kippis),  iii.  148-4,  art.  'CaUioy;'  Bumet*8 
Travola  (1737),  p.  12;  Burnet's  Own  Time  (Ox- 
ford ed.),  iii.  124 ;  Bremter's  Memoirs  of  Sir  I. 
NovtoQ  (185S),  ii.  86-40;  Wilson's  Dissentiiiff 
Chuij:he8,  ir.  78-9 ;  Kemble's  State  Ptmezs  and 
CorrespoudencD,  pp.  426-9;  Heame's  OolleeUona 
(Oxf.  Uiit  Soc),  ii.  244,  447 ;  Tatler  (Ntdiols 
and  Chalmers,  1806),  iv.  646;  ADoala  oi  Qooen 
Anne's  Beign,  vi,  371  ;  Huygenii  Bxercitationes, 
faso.  i.  41,  ii.  66,  176 ;  Salmon's  Chronological 
Historian,  8rd  ed.  i.  S51 ;  Oreen's  Hiat.  oS  Wor* 
caster,  it.  93-4,  appendix,  pp.  cxlix^iv ;  Wood's 
Curiosities  of  Clocfci  and  Watches,  pp.  806-10 ; 
Nelthropp's  Treatise  on  Watch-work,  pp.  92-3, 
237-6 ;  Glasgow's  Watch  aod  Clock  Making, 
pp.  20,  110,  111,  114,  129  ;  Notes  and  Queries, 
3rd  ser.  viii.  171-2,  216,  380-1 ;  Dedication  of 
Francis  Willis's  Synopsis  Phyaica,  8vo,  London, 
1690.]  G.  G. 

'  FACHTNA,  SAurr  and  Bishop  (JL  6th 
cent.),  of  Bos  Ailithir,  now  Rosscarbeiy,  in 
the  south-west  of  the  county  of  Cork,  was 
descended  in  tlie  twelfth  generation  from 
Lui^id  Lagda,  brother  of  Olioll  Glum,  king 
of  Manster,  of  the  race  of  Lugaid,  son  of  Ith 
(from  whom  the  territorv  derived  its  name 
Corca  Luidhe).  His  pedigree  in  the  *  Lebor 
Brecc '  describes  him  as  son  of  Mongach,  son 
of  Maenach,  as  does  the  '  Book  of  Leinster.' 
In  the '  Calendar'  of  CEngus  he  is  said  to  have 
been  called  fnae  mongach, '  the  hairy  child,' 
from  his  appearance  at  birth ;  a  l^nd  per- 
haps Buggmted  by  the  apparent  connection 
between  Mongach,  the  prc^ter  name,  and 
*  mong,'  hair. 

He  first  held  the  office  of  bishop  and  abbot 
of  Datrinis  Maelanfaidh,  '  the  ouc  island  of 
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M&eknfaidh.'  This  is  usoally  identififd  with 
Molanna,  an  island  in  the  river  Blackwater, 
near  Lismore ;  but  the  *  Martyrolc^  of  Do- 
ne^' at  14  Aug.  places  him  at  Dairmis  in  Ui 
Ceuuuelach,  that  is  ^  the  island  in  the  Bay  of 
Wexford,  which  it  amteam  from  an  entry  at 
81  Jan.  was  alaocaUed  Dairinis  Madan&idh, 
both  places  ^^bably  acknowledging  the  au- 
thoritv  of  this  Baint. 

Faoiitna  is  best  known  as  the  founder  of 
the  great  school  of  Rosa,  situated  on  the  sea 
coast  near  the  now  useless  harbour  of  Rose, 
once  navigable  by  ships.  The  school  was 
easily  accessible  by  sea,  and  attracted  stu- 
dents from  abroad,  as  well  as  from  home. 
In  the  life  of  Mochaemog  or  Pulcherius 
(13  March)  he  is  thus  referred  to :  '  He  lived 
in  his  own  monasteiy^  founded  by  himself  j 
near  the  sea,  where  a  city  grew  up,  in  which 
a  large  number  of  scholars  is  always  to  be 
fonno.'  Thewotd'cit7'(dTitaa)uBodhereis 
^rpUed  in  eecleuastieal  Latin  to  a  monastic 
Btmodlf  whioh  nmsisted  of  gvonps  ctf  rude 
huts  pint  tWBther  for  the  students.  From 
this  influx  of  strangers  it  came  to  be  Imown 
as  Boa  Ailithir,  or  sometimes  Ros  Ailithri, 
'  Ross  of  the  pilgrims  OTpUgrimage.'  Ailithir, 
a  loan  word  nom  the  C»e&  '  aUotr>ios,*  was 
used,  like  the  Latin '  peregrinus,'  to  signily  a 
stranger  in  the  narrower  sense  of  one  who 
came  with  a  religious  purpose.  St.  Brendan  of 
Glonfert  is  reported  by  Hanmertohave  been 
once  ferldghmn^  or  prelector  of  this  schooL 
It  continued  to  exist  until  972,  when  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Banes.  The  prelector  then 
in  office,  named  MacCosse  (MacGosh),  was 
taken  ^isoner  and  carried  off  to  Scattety 
Island  in  the  Shannon,  whence  he  was  ran- 
somed ^xy  Brian  Boroimhe  (925-1014)  [q.  v.} 

All  traces  of  Fachtna's  foundation  have 
vanished,  but  a  geography  attributed  to  Mac- 
Cosse is  preserved  in  the  *  Book  of  Leinater.' 
Though  m  its  present  metrical  form  it  dates 
&om  the  tenth  century,  it  may  have  been 
originally  compiled  in  the  time  of  tJie  founder. 
It  IS  a  summary  of  the  geography  of  the 
known  world,  exhibits  some  Imowledge  of 
Greek,  and  mentions  some  facts,  such  as  the 
burning  plain  at  Baku  on  the  Caspian,  foi^ 
merly  known  as  the  *  eternal  fires,'  which 
were  unknown  elsewhere  in  Europe  in  that 
1^.  The  poem  has  been  publiwd  with  a 
translation  in  t^e'J^ooeedingaof  theRc^ 
Irish  Academy.' 

Itappearstohave  been  after  the  fbnndation 
of  Ross  that  Fachtna  became  blind  (ctecus, 
which  probably  represents  the  Iri^  raech  - 
purblind),  and  he  earnestly  besought  the  Lord 
tor  a  remedy.  In  response  to  his  prayers  he 
was  infbrmed  that  he  must  '  bathe  his  face 
and  eyesin  themilkof  tb«wi&  of  Beoanthe 


artisan.'  Not  knowing  who  this  person  was, 
he  was  directed  to  her  by  the  prophetess  Ita, 
and  a^r  a  journey  of  five  ^ya  arrived  at 
Corcabaiscinn,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  where 
he  disoovered  the  wife  of  Beoan,  and  having 
used  tJtopNsaibed  remedy  xecoveredliiB  sight. 

There  were  several  saints  of  Uie  name,  and 
St.  Cuimin  xtt  Connor  (^Jt.  7th  cent.),  la  his 
poem  on  the  saints  of  Ireland,  celebrates  one, 
who  seems  from  the  reference  to  his  teaching 
and  his  hospitality  to  have  been  tihe  svlgecC 
of  our  sketch  :— 

Fachtna  the  hosr^taUe,  the  pious,  loved 
To  teach  all  wiui  candles. 

This  may  mean  tliat  he  gave  lessons  in  the 
evening,  and  if  a  conjecture  is  allowable  thus 
I  iniuTed  his  eyesight.  According  to  the 'Book 
or  Lecan '  twenty-seven  bishow  of  the  race  of 
Lugoidh  governed  Rem  £ram  Fachtna  to  Ua 
Bungalacfa,  all  of  whom  were  natives  of  the 
territory. 

Fadhtna  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  the 
forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.   The  story  just- 

fiven  implies  that  he  was  at  Ross  before  the- 
eath  of  St.  Ita,  i.e.  570,  and  Colgou  thinks 
he  was  alive  as  late  as  690.  His  name  is  tbs- 
Irish  form  of  the  Latin  Facundus ;  it  is  lo-- 
cally  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Kil-faughna-beg, '  the  little  church 
of  St.  Fachtna.^  He  is  sometimes  called' 
Faughnanor  Fachtnan,  i.e.  Fachtna  mth '  in,' 
the  diminutive  of  aflbction,  added.  His  da^, 
according  to  the '  Martyrol  of  Donegal,'  is 
14  Aug.,  although  Smith  (SUt.  qf  Cork') 
gives  the  16th  as  the  day  observed  in  the- 
neighbonrhood. 

^«nigan'a  EccLHist.  il.  193-4 ;  Llartyrology 
ofI)onegal,pp.  21,  219;  Smith's  Hist,  of  Cork,  i. 
266-7 ;  Calendar  of  rEngns,  czxiii-oxxxi. ;  Vita 
Mochaemog  seu  Pnlcherius,  BoUandists'  Acta. 
Sanct.  13  Alarcfa,  torn.  ii.  281  seq.;  Book  of 
Leinster,351  a;  Lobor  Brecc,  I8«;  Oec^^phy 
of  Kos  Ailithir ;  Proceedings  of  the  Bo;^  Irish 
Academy,  2nd  ser.  ii.  219,  &c]  T.  0. 

FAGAN,  ROBERT  (d.  1816),  diploma^ 
tist  and  amateur  portrait-painter,  was  bom 
at  Cork  about  1745.  In  the  year  1809 
he  was  appointed  consul-genenl  for  Sicily 
and  the  lonianlslanda.  For  many  years  he  re- 
sided in  Rome,  and  between  1794  and  1798  he 
formed  a  magnificent  collection  of  works  of 
art,  inelnding  several  chefB-d'cBavxe,foniierly 
in  the  Altien  Palace,  and  a  Greek  marble  (n 
Alexander,  which  he  presented  to  the  Vati- 
can Museum.  The  Altieri  Claudes  were 
purchased  from  Prince  Altieri  by  Fagan,  who, 
to  save  them  from  the  French,  took  the  pre- 
caution to  secrete  them  within  a  wall  built 
by  himself  under  a  staircase.  It  was  not  long 
before  a  mmonr  of       sale  reached  the 
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French  anthoril^eB,  and  the  puchuer,  refue- 
mff  to  deliver  np  Uie  pictoras,  was  aziested, 
and  tea  some  time  confined  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo.  But  the  place  "where  thej  were 
deposited  not  having  been  diseoveiw,  he 
afterwards  found  mftans  to  couvej  them  to 
En^nd.  When  the  French  took  poaseesion 
of  Borne  in  1799,  while  attempting  to  take 
refuge  on  hoard  Admiral  Neleon'a  flfMt  Fagan 
was  arrested  with  the  ptctures  in  his  possee- 
sion,  but  being;  released  through  the  inter- 
ference of  a  friend,  he  succeeded  in  ctmvej- 
ing  the  two  Olande  pictures  to  Palermo. 
They  were  subsequently  transmitted  to  a 
mapohant  in  £ngluid  for  the  purpose  of  sale, 
but  through  an  error  in  the  consignment 
they  wen  oeponted  for  a  considerabu  time 
in  a  enstom-house  at  some  port  in  the  west 
of  England.  On  Pagan's  arrival  in  London 
be  ascertained  that  his  pictures  had  been  ad- 
vertised for  sale;  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
proving  them  to  be  his  property,  and  Uiey 
were  restored  to  him  on  payment  of  all  ex- 
penses. They  were  subsequently  disposed  of 
to  Mr.  Beckiord,  with  a  few  small  Italian 
pLotures,  for  1,600/.,  and  purchased  firom  hitn 
for  12,000;.  by  Mr.  Richard  Hart  Davis,  by 
whom  they  were  transferred  to  Mr.  Miles. 
The  Leigh  Court  paintings  were  sold  in  1883, 
and  the  celebrated  Altieri  Claudes  —  the 
'  lamding  of  JExi&&a '  and  the  '  Sacrifice  of 
Apollo ' — are  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
TanderUlt  of  New  York,  tJ.aA.  A  land- 
scape, representing  the  embarkation  of  the 
queen  of  Sheba,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Anger^ 
stein,  and  subsequently  by  the  nation  in  1824. 
Fagan  exhibited  at  the  fioyal  Academv  the 
three  following  portraits:  in  1812  'Children 
of  Lord  Amherst^  (Sarah  and  Jeffery),  painted 
at  Palermo ;  1816,  engraved  in  mezzotint  by 
Dunkarten, '  Portraits  of  Lady  Acton  and  her. 
Children;'  1816,  'Portrait  of  Captain  Clif- 
ford.' At  Holland  House  there  is  a  portrait  of 
Elizabeth,  Lady  Holland,andatBayfordbury 
Park  are  several  works  by  Fogan.  He  mar- 
ried a  Soman  lady  of  great  heairty,  whose 

Cttit  he  painted  several  times,  fie  died  in 
e,  26  Aug.  181^  leaviw  two  children, 
Estina  and  George,  cuplomalut,  who  died  at 
Caracas  in  1809.  Between  1819  and  1818 
Fagan  was  at  Naples,  during  which  period  he 
was  much  engaged  in  correspondiog  with 
Queen  Caroline  of  Naples  and  Lord  mlliam 
Bentinck  (see  SistwwatSavietif,  Cambridse, 
July  1887). 

(Private  informatjoo.]  L.  F. 

FAGG,  SiE  JOHN  (rf.  1701),  colonel, 
was  the  son  of  John  Fagg  of  Rye,  Sussex 
(son  of  John  Fafjg  of  Brenzeft,  Kent),  by 
nis  mairiage  with  Miss  Elisabeth  Hudson 


giBBXi,  Com^  Qmealogiat,  Kent,  p^  96^, 
uringthe  civil  war  he  took  sides  with,  the 
parliament  and  became  a  ooloneL  HesatlK 
Rye  in  the  Long  parliament.   On  19  Jnns 
1643 he  ofiered  a  loan  of  1^000/.  topmOiament, 
which  his  fiitore  lnother4n-law,CttlonelHap- 
bert  Morl^j  was  authorised  to  accept.  Ha 
was  appointed  a  eommissionfir  to  tTT  the  Idn^ 
and  attended  in  the  painted  chamber  on  10^ 
12,  and  18  Jan.  1648-9,  but  otherwise  bore  no 
part  in  the  total.   On  beh^  nominated  one 
of  the  committee  for  Snssex  he  refueed  to 
countenance  their  pn^osals  for  'righting' 
the  county.   William  Gofie  [q<  v.l,  m  writ- 
ing to  Tburioe  firom  Lawss,  7  Nor.  1666^ 
states  that  he  had  omitted  Fagg's  name  from 
the  commisnon  heeanse  ha  was  'l>tdy 
eemd  to  be  too  gratiotos  with  disafincted 
men ;  besides,  will  not  stirr  a  haires  bredth 
without  ooll.  Morley*  (Tevbjuib,  State  Paper*, 
iv.  161).   At  the  election  of  1654  Fagg  was 
returned  for  the  oountyof  Sussex,  and  again 
in  1656,  when,howeTer,he  was  not  permitted 
to  take  his  seat  {Listt  of  ManbmqfPariUt- 
ment,  Offieial  Betum,  pt.  I  p.  606).   In  the 
parliament  of  1668-9  he  was  returned  for  the 
county,  Bramber  borough,  and  Horaham, 
when  he  elected  to  sit  with  Colonel  Moiisy 
for  the  county  (ib.  pt.  L  p.  610).   On  SlJuly 
of  that  year  the  council  of  state  placed  him 
in  command  of  the  Sussex  miUtia.   He  was 
diieoted  to  pay  spedal  regard  to  the  saotmbf 
of  Cbichester  and  Arundel,  and  to  promissaU 
who  volunteered  for  this  serrioe  equal  nqr 
with  the  regular  troops  while  actually  under 
arms.  He  was  also  to  maintain  a  oorrenpond'- 
ence  with  the  army  and  militia  m  Kent, 
Surr^,  Hunpshire,  and  'Wiltshire,  as  there 
might  be  occasion,  and  to  give  fk«quent  in- 
telligence to  the  councQ  of  his  proceedings 
(Tedblob,  vii.  712;  Cal.  State  Papen,  Dom. 
1669-60,  p.  662).   He  refused  to  act  with 
Fleetwood  and  Lambert's  party,  and  for  at- 
tempting to  raise  forces  in  Sussex  to  join 
Haslerig  ai^  Morley  in  Portsmouth,  he  was 
seized  by  Lientenant^lonel  Lagoe  and  sent 
prisoner  to  London  in  Dec.  1659  {Merourim 
Po;tiu»i,8-ieDec.l669,p.946).  XheBump, 
on  bong  restored  a  f  mrtnight  aftorwarda,  ao- 
corded  £m  a  apeinal  vote  of  thanks,  29  Deo. 
lOommM^Joumal8,vu.799),  Twodayalater 
he  was  placed  on  the  council  of  state  (tb.  vii. 
800).  Fagg  used  hia  influence  to  promote  the 
king's  retnin,  and  was  created  a  baionSt  11 
Dec.  1660.    He  was  ejected  for  Steyning, 
Sussex,  to  the  convention  parliament  of  1660 
and  again  in  March  1661, and  held  theeeattill 
death.   In  the  election  of  1680-1  he  was  re- 
turned for  the  county  as  well  as  for  &t«iyning, 
but  preferred  to  represent  the  latter  (A.  pt.  l 
p.  660).  Faggae^redthasatateof  Wiaton, 
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.Swaazf  vkieh.lud  htm.  aold  liy  Kr  Thomas 
-Shades  [q.T.]  The  btir  of  the  Sherleyi, 
Thomu  Sheric7,  MJ).  [q.  t.]»  did  his  utmost 
to  neovtr  hu  ket  iuhentuioei  hosiiig  his 
'  clflim  upon  the  settlemaut  of  the  eatate  made 
br  &r  Thomas  Sherle^  before  fais  death  in 
February  1624--6.  His  suit  was,  however, 
misncoeasfuL  and  on  carrying  an  appeal  to 
the  House  oi  Lords  in  1676,  he  waa  ordered 
into  the  eostody  of  the  scttjeant^t-anns  for 
breaoh  of  priril^e,  Fa^  betng  a  member  of 
.parliament.  The  matter  occaaioned  bo  tio- 
-SeBt  a  diapote  between  the  hoaeea,  that  the 
kinf  waa  in  consequence  compelled  to  pro- 
rogue the  parliament  on  33  Nor.mthesame 
year  (Eiwes,  Castimj  ^  qf  WMtmSwmx, 
vL  i.  pp.  306,  367;  CoBBBTT,  State  Triak, 
tL  1121-«8).  Fagg  ^  18  Jan.  1700-1. 
He  mairied,  19  1646,  Maiy,  danghtw 

of  Robert  Morley  of  Glynde,  Sussex,  1^  whom 
he  had  sixteen  childzen.  After  her  death  on 
30  Not.  1687  he  married,  secondly,  Ann, 
dau^ter  of  Philip  Wee  ton  of  Newbunr, 
Berbahixe,  but  she  died  11  May  1694  with- 
out leaving  issue.  A  fine  full-length  portr^ 
ofFagg  is  preeerred  at  Wiston. 

[Koble's  Lives  of  the  English  Regicides,  L 
200-7:  Wotton's  Baronetage  (Kimber  and  John- 
aon),  it.  124-6 ;  Burke's  Peerage  (1888),  p.  626  ; 
OaL  State  Papers,  Bom.  1860-1,  p.  247, 1661-2, 
p.  288 ;  Wood's  Athflots  Oxon.  (Bliss),  ii.  498, 
w.  77;  will  roistered  in  P.C.C.  88,  I^er;  Sussex 
Arebseological  Collections,  vols.  v.  xii.;  W.  Dnr- 
TantOoo[»r'sParl.  Hist  of  Sussex;  Will  of  John 
]n«g,  esq.  (P.  C.  C.  97,  Rivers);  Thnrloe's  State 
lepers,  V.  456, 490 ;  Evelyn's  Diary  (Wheatley), 
iiL  177-83.]  G.  G. 

FAGGE,  CHARLES  HILTON  (1888- 
1863),  physician,  son  of  Charles  Fagge,  a 
mediioaL  practitioner,  and  nephew  ot  John 
Hilton  fq.  V.},  was  bom  at  Hythe  in  Kent  on 
30JuneJ.838.  Fagge  entered  Ony%  Hospital 
medioal  school  in  (^tober  1866,  and  in  1859, 
at  the  fiistSLB.  examination  at  the  university 
(rfLoadtm,  gained  three  adududiips  and  gold 
medals,  asi  almost  unparalleled  distmetion;  in 
166L  at  the  final  M.B.  exaniination,he  gained 
aohcdarBhiDs  and  gold  medals  lor  medidne  and 
far^symuogy,  and  a  mAA  medal  for  surgery. 
InlSrahogiadnatedMJ).,  in  1864becamea 
meniber,  and  in  1870  a  feUow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians.  After  being  demon- 
atrator  of  anatomy  from  1863  to  1866,  Fa^ 
beoame  medical  registsai  of  Guy's  in  1866, 
asaiatsntpfaysioian  m  1867,  and  physician  in 
1880.  Kft  was  for  some  yaais  demonstrator 
of  morbid  anatomy,  lecturer  on  mtholc^, 
end  curator  of  the  museum  at  Guys.  He  for 
some  years  edited  the  ^GuVs  Hoeptal  Re- 
ports, and  at  the  time  ot  tus  deatH  waa 
eianawr  in  nwiiofcw  to  the  oiuTMii^  of 


London.  FbrabootayearaadahalfliehBct 
suffered  from  aneurysm  of  the  aorta,  but  Iw 
continued  to  work  on  his  treatise  on  nedi- 
cine,  which  had  occupied  him  for  twelve  yean 
or  more.  Ha  had  been  ooeupied  for  nMsy 
hours  on  the  last  day  of  his  me  in  leadbw 
examination  papers,  when  he  was  eeazed  witn 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  died  in  half  an 
hour  on  18  Nov.  1883,  at  his  house  in  Gna- 
venor  Street,  in  his  forty-eixth  year. 

As  a  consulting  physidan  Fagge  waa  ra- 
pidly rising  to  the  oont  rank,  owing  to  his 
remarkahlepainstaking  in  the  investu[ati(»i 
of  eases.  EUs  originafpapera  and  his  rprin- 
clptes  and  Practioe  of  Medicine,'  published  ib 
1886,  with  important  additions  by  Drs.  WUks 
and  Pfe-^nich,  the  latter  having  edited  the 
work,  place  him  high  among  oontributors  to 
the  scientific  advancement  of  medioine^  He 
was  an  accomi^ished  clinical  physieiui  and 
a  pathologist  of  very  wide  gnsp,  a  thinker 
capable  of  gathering  with  infinite  patience 
facts  from  au  quarters,  and  of  arrangmg  them 
with  singular  skill  so  as  to  make  ooscare 
points  clear.  As  a  teacher  he  was  accurate, 
minute,  and  much  valued.  He  translated  the 
first  volume  of  Hebra's  work  on  cutaneous 
diseases  into  English  for  the  New  Sydenham 
Society,  and  classified  and  catalogued  the  in- 
valuable aeries  of  models  of  ddn  djaoaseB  in 
the  museum  of  Guy's  Hos^taL  "Ba  contri- 
buted sevetal  valuable  papers  on  skin  diseases 
to  the  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  the  most 
important  wing  '  Cm  Sclenaeis  and  Allied 
Affections,'  18OT.  An  admirable  article  on 
*  Intestinal  Obstruction '  appeared  in  the  same 
reports  in  1868.  His  article  on  'Valvular 
Disease  of  the  Heart'  in  Reynolds's  'System 
of  Medicine'  (vol.  ir.)  is  a  masterly  one; 
othMs  on  *  Mitral  Contraction,' '  Acute  Dila- 
tation of  ihe  Stomach,'  <  Abdcmnnal  Abscess,' 
and  on*  Fibroid  Disease  of  the  Heart*  (*Trans- 
acttonsof  the  Fathologpcal  Society,'  xxv.  84- 
98),  are  scarcely  leaanotalde.  Inoonjunction 
wi^Dr.ThomasStevenson,lieniadeaserieBof 
researeheeon  the  a{^licati<mof  phyriol<moal 
teeia  fox  dlgitaline  and  other  poisons  (Froc. 
Poy.5iw.1865;  Gtt^eI[d9pitalJieports,lSflff). 
But  an  account  of  the  sulgecta  on  which  he 
wrote  ori^nal  and  valuable  papers  would  tra- 
verse much  of  the  most  interesting  ground  m 
medicine.  The'Lancet'(1866,i.^)describe8 
his  'Principles  and  Practice  ik  Medicine'  as 
'  one  the  most  sdentdfio  and  philosophical 
works  of  its  kind,  being  in  truth  a  mine  of 
clinical  and  pathological  facts,  which  are  dealt 
with  in  so  masterly  a  manner -that  we  know 
not  which  to  admire  most,  the  patient  lalxnr 
and  thoeffht  CTpended  in  bringing  them  to 
light, -the  learning  and  acumen  that  illustrate 
them,  orthe  cabn  and  judicidspaitinvIUdi 
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thej  are  estimated  and  criticised.'  A  second 
edition  appeared  in  1888.  Fagge  ma  of 
middle  height,  particularly  quiet  uid  nna*- 
suming  in  manner,  and  much  Wored  by  tiiose 
vho  knew  him  vdl.  HeloftawidowKbdtwo 
daughters,  A  bronze  tablet  has  been  erected 
to  his  memory  in  the  museum  of  Ony's 
HoepitaL 

[Guy's  Hospital  KeporUi,  1884.  xziii-xxxi.; 
Lancet,  I8SS,  U.  973,  1886.  i.  20. 69 ;  Brit  Med. 
Journal,  1883,  il.  1046;  Medical  Timet,  1883, 
ii.  614.]  O.  T.  B. 

FAGIUS,  PAUL  (1504^1549),divine,son 
of  Peter  Biichlein,  schoolmaster  of  Bhunxft* 
beni  in  the  Palatinate,  and  Margaret  Biram 
of  Hndelbeig,  was  bora  in  16(M,  snA  at  the  age 
of  eleven  left  hia  fother'a  school  for  Heidd- 
berff,  where  he  studied  under  John  Brentius 
and  Martin  FrechtuB.  From  Heidelberg  at 
about  the  age  of  eighteen  he  removed  to 
Strasburg,  where  he  gave  lessons  to  support 
himself.  At  Strasbui^  he  was  the  pupil  of 
Wolfg[ang  Capito,  a  famous  Hebraist,  and  be- 
came intunate  with  Bucer  and  other  learned 
reformers.  In  1627  he  accepted  the  post  of 
schoolmaster  at  Isne  in  Suabia,  where  he 
married.  In  1537,  after  two  years'  prepara- 
tory Btudy  at  Strasbu^,  he  undertook  the 
duties  of  pastor  at  Isne,  and  distinguished 
himself  for  eloquence  andzeal.  In  1611,  when 
Isne  was  visited  1^  the  plague,  hia  example 
and  exhortations  prevented  the  deeertim  of 
iJie  town  by  the  richer  inbalntants.  All  this 
time  he  was  aetiTely  improving  himself  in 
Hebrew ;  he  induced  the  celebrated  rabbi, 
Elias  Levita,  to  come  from  Yenioe  to  help 
him  in  bis  studies,  and  by  the  generosity  of 
Peter  Buffler,  senator  of  Isne,  hewasenal  bled 
to  establish  a  Hebrew  printing-press,  which 
published  many  works  valuable  to  oriental 
scholars.  These  publications  gave  Fagius  a 
great  reputation  as  a  Hebraist,  and  in  1542, 
Capito  having  died  at  Strasburg  of  the  plague, 
the  senate  invited  Fagius  to  take  his  place 
as  professor  of  Hebrew ;  almost  at  the  same 
time  the  town  of  Constance  ashed  him  to 
'  succeed  the  eloquent  pastor,  John  Zwick, 
while  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  offered  him 
the  chuT  of  theol(wy  at  Marbui^.  Fagius 
accepted  the  post  of  pastor  at  Constance  for 
two  years,  and  in  1544  went  to  Strasbui^  as 
Gapito's  successor;  but  in  1546  Frederick  II, 
the  elector  palatine,  invited  him  to  Heidel- 
berg to  aid  the  party  of  the  reformation  in 
that  university.  Fagius  published  several 
works  while  at  Heidelberg,  out  lost  his  father 
in  1548,  and  the  triumph  of  the  emperor 
over  the  elector  began  to  make  the  position 
of  conspicuous  reformers  exceeding  dan- 
gerous. HaTing  refused  to  ob^  the  Interim, 


he  was  deposed  with  Bueer  from  his  {rffiees, 
and  accepted  in  1648  the  invitation  of  Aieb- 
biahop  Uranmer  and  the  lord  protector  to 
oome  to  England.  He  arrived  in  England 
in  April  and  stayed  for  some  months  with 
the  archbishop,  till  a  quartan  fever  attacked 
him ;  he  was  removed  to  Cambrid^  on  6  Nov. 
in  the  hope  that  the  change  of  air  mi^t  be 
beneficial,  and  died  there  in  the  arms  of  Bucer 
on  13  Nov.  1549.  The  date  is  fixed  by  the 
statement  in  the  *  Vera  Hiatoria'  that  Fagius 
died  on  the  Ides  of  November.  Fagius  had 
been  appointed  reader  in  Hebrew  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  had  written  portions  of  a  course 
of  lectures  on  Isaiah,  wh<m  the  fever  attacked 
him.  On  26  Sept.  hewas  asugned  a  pennon 
of  100/.  per  annum  by  the  king.  He  was 
bnried  in  St.  Michael's  Church  in  Cambridge, 
but  his  body  was  exhumed  in  Qneen  Hary^ 
reign  andpubliclybamt.  Three  jrearslater, 
on  Queen  Eliaabeth'a  aoeession,  bis  honoora 
were  formally  and  publicly  restored,  6  Feb. 
1667.  [For  further  particulars  see  BvcHK.] 
[Vita  pKoli  Fagii,  Theolngi  ^etate  atque  Iid- 
guarum  cognitione  excellentimimi,  per  ministros 
Aliquot  Ecclesin  Argentinen.  vere  et  brevitar 
dascripta,  printed  to  a  book  entitled  '  Historia 
Vora:  de  vita,  obito,  sepultnra,  occosatitttie 
hierescofl,  .  .  .  D.  Martini  Boceri  et  FauU  Fagii 
.  .  .*  Strasbo^.  1£«2.  This  buok  was  edited 
by  Conrad  Hubert,  Bucet's  secretary ;  it  cod- 
tains  a  list  of  all  Fogius's  sumeroua  works,  which 
is  printed  in  Strype^s  Memorials  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  p.  The  part  of  Hubert's  book 

which  relates  to  the  burning  and  restitution  of 
honours  was  translated  into  English  by  Arthur 
Gddyng,  and  pnUished  in  London  in  15S2.  See 
also  Melehior  Adam's  Vitie  llieolocoram,  Frank- 
fort, 1705;  Nonvelle  Biographie  G^n^rale,  vol. 
xvii. ;  Cooper's  Athene  Oantabrigtenses,  i.  95 ; 
Allgemeiaedeateche  Bioftrspbie,  vol.  vi.;  Haag's 
La  France  Protetrtante,  Fans,  1852,  iii.  71 ;  aad 
the  index  to  Strype's  works  under  '  Fsgias.'^ 

FAHEY,  JAMES  (1804-1886),  water- 
colour  painter,  was  bom  at  FaddingUm,  then 
a  village  near  London,  16  April  1^4,  and  at 
first  studied  engraving  nnder  his  uncle,  John 
Swune.  Afterwards  he  became  a  _pupil  of 
Qeorge  Scharf,  and  then  went  to  whne 
he  studied  from  the  life,  and  made  fiill-sixe 
drawings  of  dissections,  which  be  reproduced 
on  stone  for  the  use  of  anatomical  students. 
His  earliest  exhibited  woric,  a  '  Portrait  of  a 
yonng  Gentleman,'  am>eared  at  the  Rmral 
Aeademy  in  1826,  and  was  followed  in  1827 
by  drawings  of  the  church  of  St.  Jacques  at 
Dieppe  ana  the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame  at 
Pans.  Between  this  time  and  18S6  he  con- 
tributed several  portraits  and  landscapes  in 
wateNcoloursto  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Academy^  the  Britidi  LoMitntioa,  and  the 
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Soci^  of  British  Axtists.  Heanwlule  the 
beavtissofE^lish  seeiieryled  him  by  degrees 
to  derote  himself  exelusively  to  landscape 
wunting,  and  in  1834  he  joined  the  Assodated 
Painters  in  Wate^ColouM,  out  of  which  was 
formed  in  1886  the  Next  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water-ColouTB  (now  the  Boytl  Institute 
of  Punters  in  Water-Colonrs),  which  held 
its  first  three  eihilntiona  in  Exeter  Hall,  and 
in  16S8  removed  to  Pall  Uall,  when  Fahey 
became  its  secretory.  This  office  he  held 
until  1874,  and  discharged  its  dutrae  with 
much  tact  and  devotion.  Hia  works,  mostly 
landacape  compoffliti<ais,  in  which  he  intro- 
duced fignres  and  gronpa.  were  eeldcnn  afaiait 
firan  its  e^bitions,  tad  lua  official  smtums 
were  long  ^yen  without  any  xannneration. 
In  1863, 1856,  and  1867  he  again  suit  land- 
scape dmwings  to  the  Boyal  Academy,  and  in 
1868  ha  was  appointed  drawmg-maeter  at  the 
HerBhantfTa^ors'  School,  from  which  poet  he 
retind  with  a  penuon  after  tweBt^-seven 
years'  service.  He  also  painted  oocauonally 
in  oil,  and  exhibited  two  pictures  at  the 
firitish  Institution  in  1861  and  1862.  Fahey 
^ed  at  The  Grange,  Shepherd's  Bush  Ghreen, 
London,  11  Deo.  1886.  His  son,  Mr.  Edward 
Henry  Fahey,  was  Well  known  as  a  punter 
in  water-colours. 

[Athenaom,  ISM,  ii.  814;  lUastrated  London 
Xews,  26  Deo.  1885,  with  portrait ;  Exhibition 
Oatakgoee  of  the  BcTal  Academy,  British  In- 
stitatioD,  Society  of  British  Artiets,  and  New 
Society  of  Painters  in  WatexvColours,  1825-84.] 

B.  £.  G. 

FAHIE,  Sib  WILLIAM  CHAKLES 
(1763-1833),  vice-admiraL  of  an  Irish  family 
settled  at  St.  Christopher's,  where  his  father 
was  Judge  of  the  vice-admiralty  court,  en- 
tered the  navy  in  1777,  on  board  theSeaford, 
with  Captun  Colpoys,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Boyal  GTeorce.  la  October  1779  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Sandwich,  hearing  the  flag  of 
Sir  GeorgeBodneTjand wasjpresent  at  the  de- 
feat of  I^n^azaoff  Gape  St.  Vincent,  and  in  the 
several  actions  with  Do  Guichen  on  17  ApnJ 
and  16  and  19  May  1780.  In  August  1760 
he  was  appointed  acting  Ueutenant  of  the 
Bnssell,  in  which  he  was  present  in  the  action 
off  Martinique  on  28  April  1781,  and  at  St. 
Christophers  on  26  Jan.  17^.  On  account 
of  his  local  knowledge  he  was  afterwards 
tent  by  Hood  to  communicate  with  the  gar* 
rison  of  Brimstone  Hill,  and  on  the  second 
occasion,  being  unable  to  regain  his  ship — 
the  fleet  putting  to  sea  at  very  short  notice 
[see  HooD,  Sahubl,  Viscount] — he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  French  general,  but  was 
permitted  to  depart.  He  rejoined  the  Russell 
at  St.  Lucia,  and  was  present  in  the  actions 
to  leewaid  of  Dominica  on  9  and  12  A^iL 


In  January  1763  he  was  confirmed  in  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  but  temuned  with  his 
family  at  St.  Christopher's  till  the  outbreak 
of  the  warwith  France  in  1793,  when  hewas 
appointed  to  the  Zebra  sloop  with  Captun 
Robert  Faulkner  [q.  t.],  in  which  he  took 
part  in  the  brilliiuit  assault  on  Fort  BoyaL 
Sir  John  Jervis  consequently  appointed  him 
to  the  flasship,  the  Boyue,  and  on  6  Aug. 
promoted  him  to  be  commander  of  the  Wool- 
wich. On  2  Feb.  1796  he  was  posted  to  the 
command  of  the  Ferdrix  of  22  guns,  in  which 
he  continued  until  she  was  paid  off  in  August 
1799.  In  1801  Fahie  was  wun  sent  out  to 
the  West  Indies  in  commana  of  the  Hytona, 
firom  which,  in  1805,  be  was  moved  into  the 
Ajnelta,  and  again,  in  1806,  into  the  Etha- 
lion,  in  which  snip  he  assisted  at  the  capture 
of  the  Duieh  West  India  islands^  Sir 
Alexander  Cochrane  in  December  1807.  In 
November  1808  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Belle  Isle  of  74  guns,  one  of  the  squadron 
which  reduced  Martinique  in  February  1809. 
He  afterwards  exchanged  with  Commodore 
Cockburn  into  the  Fompto,  employed  in 
April  1809  in  the  blockade  of  three  French 
ships  which  had  anchored  in  the  roadstead 
of  tbe  Saintes.  On  the  night  of  14  April 
they  mt  to  sea,  closdy  followed  by  the 
Haiara  and  Becruit  aloops  and  the  Pbmpfe, 
the  rest  of  the  sqnadrmi  being  at  a  oonsiaer- 
lUiie  distance.  The  chase  cmtinned  during 
the  l&th.  At  uight&ll  the  French  shipe 
separated;  the  Pomptie  and  her  little  con- 
sorts attached  thenuelres  to  the  Hautpoult; 
and,  mainly  through  the  peraistent  gallantry 
of  Captain  Charles  Napier  [q.  v.]  of  the  B^ 
emit,  assisted  towards  the  close  by  the  Castor 
frigate,  brought  her  to  action  about  four 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  and  cap- 
tured her  after  a  sharp  combat  lasting  an  hour 
and  a  half  (Jakes,  iAif.JETMf.  1860,  T.  19).  In 
the  following  August  Fahie  was  appointed 
to  the  Hautpoult,  which  had  been  conunis- 
sioi^  as  the  Abercromby ;  in  November  he 
was  ordered  to  wear  a  brood  pennant,  and  in 
February  1810  assisted  in  the  leduction  of 
Guadeloupe,  from  which  he  was  sent  br 
Oochrane  to  take  possession  of  St.  MarUn  f 
and  St  EustatiuB.  In  June  he  Muled  for 
England  in  charge  of  a  valuable  ccmvcry,  and 
the  Abercromby  naving  been  refitted,  in  De» 
cember  he  joined  the  flag  of  Sir  Geom 
Berkeley  at  Lisbon.  During  the  three  ku- 
lowing  years  he  commanded  the  AbercrombT 
in  the  Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  ancl 
in  1815  was  appointed  to  theMalta,  which,  on 
the  escape  of  JBonaparte  from  Elba,  was  sent 
out  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  Fahie  was 
employed  for  some  months  as  senior  officer 
(Hi  the  coast  of  Itsly,  a  service  for  which  the 
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Vuag  of  Two  Sicilies  nomituted  him  a 
commandw  of  t^e  order  of  St.  Ferdinuid 
and  Merit.  Fahie  attained  flag  rank  on 
12  Aag.  1819,  and  in  January  1820  was  ap- 
pointea  oominander-in-chief  on  the  lioeward 
iBlaods  station,  from  which  in  the  following 
year  he  was  tent  to  Halifax,  With  the  close 
of  his  oommaud,  in  September  1824,  lus  aGtive 
-career  tenninsted.  In  October  he  was  nomi- 
nated a  K.C.B.,  and  became  a  Tice-admiral 
oa  33  July  1830.  In  his  intervals  of  half- 
pay,  and  on  his  retirement,  he  lived  almost 
entuely  in  the  West  ]jidiei,  where  he  died, 
at  Bermadai  on  11  Jan.  16SS.  He  was  twice 
married,  flret,  to  Baizabeth  Benie  Heyiiger, 
«kughter  of  Mr.  William  HOTliger  of  St. 
Eustatiua;  and  aecondly,  to  aUay  Esther 
Harvey,  dhuighter  of  the  Hon.  Augustus 
WilliMB  Harv^,  member  of  conndlt^  Ber- 
muda. 

[Ralfe's  Kaval  J&og.  iv.  34;  Marshal's  Boy. 
5sV.  Biog.  ii.  (vol.  i.  pt  ti.)  710.]    J.  K.  L. 

rAUtBATRIT,  PATRICK,  D.D.  (1806- 
1874),  theology  bom  on  28  Jan.  1805,  at 
Hallyburton  m  the  parish  of  Greenlaw,  Bex- 
wickshiie,  was  son  of  Jc^  Fairbaim,  a  £ur- 
mee.  AftwsomeedneationatpuiahBciiools, 
Jie  enfteiBd  the  untrersity  oi  Edinburgh  in 
ISlSjUid  became  tutor  in  the  fiunilr  of  the 
Ber.l3iomaBJ(dinatone  of  Dairy.  Inflnenoed 
gxeady  by  his  mother,  he  enacted  on  the 
umal  eouiBB.of  study  for  die  ministry,  and 
wae  licensed  to  preach  in  1826.  He  spent 
some  time  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Captain 
Balfour,  a  huge  proprietor  in  Orkney,  and 
in  16S0  he  was  presented  by  the  crown  to 
■the  parliamentary  parish  of  North  Ronalds- 
hay  in  the  Oriney  lalands.  The  people 
bad  the  reputation  of  being  wild,  and  even 
-*  wnAssni  but  a  marked  improvement  was 
effected  through  Fairboim's  devoted  labours. 
At  the  aame  time  he  carried  on  a  careful 
«oune  of  spedfic  study,  and  gainedathotough 
aeqnaBBtanoe  with  Heluew  and  Oemian.  In 
ISMhe  wu  tnnalatad  to  Bridgeton,01asgow, 
where  one  of  the  new  churches,  erected  under 
-tile  anmcesof  Dr.  Ohalmna,  had  been  placed, 
and  in  18M  to  Salton  in  Bast  LotUan,  the 
parish  of  whidi  Dr.  Qilbert  Burnet  had  been 
minister.  Attached  to  the  principlee  of  the 
£>ee  efarnioh,  Fairbaim  left  the  established 
church  in  1846,  and  became  minister  of  the 
free  eharch  in  oiesame  pariah.  In  1840  and 
1847  hepablished  the  first  andseccsidTolames 
respectively  of  a  work  entitled  '  The  Typo- 
logy of  Senptore,'  the  design  of  which  Was 
to  settle  definite  prittci{des  for  the  interpre* 
tation  of  the  i^mbolieel  parts  of  the  Bible. 

In  1863  Fasbaim  waa  anpointed  by  the 
fflOwealaflieiBh^flf  thefreecnntehpHtfontor 


of  divinity  in  th^  tiieological  college  at 
Aberdeen.  While  he  wae  in  this  ciBoo  the 
univeraitpf  ai  Glasgow  conferred  om.  him  the 
degree  of  DJ>.  In  1866  he  waa  transfened 
to  the  freechmeheoU^of  GIbssow,  andon 
4  Not.  he  was  aj^inted  prinoipaL  la  1866 
he  was  deeted  modesator  cr  Ab  geoenl 
assembly.  In  1867  he  was  appointsd  one  of 
a  deputation  to  viut  wed^temn  ohurdiM  in 
the  United  States.  He  was  od«  of  the  oonk- 
pany  for  revising  the  CHd  Testament  acs^ 
tnres,  attended  most  of  the  meetinga  till  near 
his  death,  and  bestowed  on  his  -mA  mndk 
oaieM  study.  He  died  TStr  auddfloly  on 
the  night  of  6  Aug.  1874.  He  was  twioe 
married,  first,  onS71fan3h  ISfiS.  to  Margsnt 
Flayfur  Fitcaim,  -vho  died  0  Dec.  1663. 

Fairbaim  was  one  of  the  most  OTStematio, 
laborious,  and  persevering  of  stuoenfca.  In 
connection  with  Clark's  "BibLtoal  OabineC' 
and  *  Forcogn Theological  library'  he  tnos- 
lated  in  whole  or  in  pert  several  works  from 
the  Gennan,  the  moist  inqtortaoit  of  whidi 
were  Hengstcaberg^  'Oomnrantary  on  the 
Psalms/ and  the  same  anthoi'a  'Oonmmtaiy 
on  the  kevelation  of  St.  John.'  In  .addition 
to  his  '  TVpoh^  of  Scrtr^ure,' he  published: 
1.  *  Jonah,  hie  Life,  Ghataeter,  and  Mission,' 
1849.  2.  '£»kiel,andtheBookof  hisPw- 
jp^ee^/ 1861.  3.  *Frophs^^  -viewad  in  ita 
Distmetive  Nature,  its  meoal  Fnnctionssad 
Froperlntexpret«tionf'1866b  4. 'Hskbubso- 
ticsl  Manual,  or  Introduetiaa  to  theChMesl 
Study  of  the  Scriptures  the  New  Teete- 
ment,'  1858.  5.  'The  Bevelation  of  Law  in 
Scriptore,'  being  the  Cunningliam  Lectures 
for  1868.  6.  <The  Pastoral  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,' 1874.  7.  '  Pastoral  Theology :  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Office  and  Duties  of  the  Ohristiaa 
Pastor' (poethumoue),  1875.  f^baim  like- 
wise discnai^fed  the  laborious  office  of  editor 
of  the  '  Impuial  Bible  Diotionary/  and  eon- 
tribnted  many  im|p(Maut  artidss  to  the 
woriE. 

In  his  ez^fetical  works  Fairbaim  shewsd 
not  a  little  of  the  assiduity  of  the  Germaas, 
eontr<dled,  however,  by  cautious  judgmsot 
and  profound  regard  for  the  system  of  BTsa- 
gelieal  doctrine.  He  was  greatly  esteemed 
among  his  friends  fx  ibe  upriirntaesB  and 
genuineness  of  his  cheracter,  bis  fiiendly 
di^ositim,  and  unaffected  bearing.  Of  a 
very  powerfnl  physical  frame  and  cemmaad- 
ing  appearance,  he  was  always  ready  for 
the  humblest  acts  ctf  surviee,  and  as  a  po- 
fessor  was  alike  hoaouzed  and  lored  by  his 
students. 

[Scott's  Fasti,  ptv.  411-12,  pt.iii.440;  Vmg. 
sketch  preBxed  to  PastoiaL  Thecdogy,  by  the 
Ber.  James  Dedds ;  pscsonsl  hnsvl^^^ 
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yAIBBAIRN,  SmPBTEK  (179&-1861), 
•ngittfler  and  iaveDtor,  vounseik  brother  of 
Bir  William  lUxbaim  t.],  mi  bom  at 
Edso  in  Roxbtirg^iBliiie  in  Saptenber  1799. 
He  bad  littie  education,  and  ma  father  ob- 
tuned  ftntoation  for  him  in  1811  in  the  Peroj 
Main  eollieiT  at  Newcastle-on-TTne.  Far 
three  yean  Peter  continued  at  Percy  Main, 
untQ,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  millwright  and  en^neer  in  New- 
castle, for  which  bnainees  he  seemed  to  have 
a  peculiar 'bent.'  He  walked  every  darficom 
Percy  Main  to  Newcastle,  and  the  orewast- 
can  which  he  carried  is  still  ^serred  by  the 
fiunihr-  Dnring  his  apprenticeehip  he  made 
the  acquaintance  oi  Mr.  Holdsworth  c£  Glas- 
gow, a  mechanic,  a  well-known  eoastmo- 
tor  of  cotton  machinery,  under  whun  kewaa 
placed  as  foieman,ultinmtelybttnff  apptnntad 
traveller  to  the  Ann.  In  18S1  Ge  left  Mr. 
Hcddiworth'a  sarrioe  to  take  a  situation  on 
the  continent.  In  Franca  he  remained  a 
twelvemonth,  acquiring  a  technical  know- 
led^  of  the  natiTc  industries,  and  after  a 
similar  period  in  the  Manchester  aetabliah- 
ment  of  lis  brother  William  accepted  a  part- 
nership with  hb  former  em^oyer,  Holds* 
worth.  In  1^8  he  left  Qla^ow  and  be^n 
business  in  Leeds  as  a  machine  maker.  He 
had  no  capital ;  but  Leeds  was  then  in  the 
first  flush  of  its  mannfacturing  prosperity. 
Fairbairn  had  already  devoted  a  great  deal  o£ 
attention  to  flax-spinning  maehinerv*  which 
had  been  developed  in  Leeds  by  Girard,  a 
Frenoh  inventor.  Pdriuum  su^fastad  an 
improvement  by  which  the  process  was  sinn- 
pl^d  and  a  great  saving  effected.  He  pro- 
poeed  to  use  eighty  spincUes  instead  of  forty, 
and  to  substitute  screws  for  the  old  <  fallers ' 
and'i^.'  John  Anderson,  a  Glasgow  work- 
man, jmned  him  in  perfiacting  the  machine 
which  was  constructed  under  great  difficnl- 
ties  in  a  small  room  in  Lady  Lane,  Leeds. 
Mr.  MftTf^*^^,  a  prominent  local  flaK-spinner, 
promised  to  replace  his  old  madiines  with 
Fairbaim's  as  fast  as  they  could  be  turned 
out.  Fairbairn  said  that  be  had  *  neither 
workshop  nor  money.*  Marshall  thereiiqpcm 
encouraged  him  to  take  the  WeUin^MMi 
foundry  at  the  New  Boad  'Etei,  -which  was 
then  to  let.  Fairbain^a  energy  aoon-inade  him 
indepmdmt  <if  Marshall^  support  Further 
im[m)Tementa  were  introduced.  Hie  eon- 
structed  woollen  as  well  as  flax  maddnwy 
Trade  was  stimulated  by  his  improvements  in 
machinery,  and  he  became  a  notable  force  in 
the  centre  of  Yorkshire  manu&ctnres.  His 
improvement  in  the  roving^frame,  and  his 
adaptation  of  what  is  known  as  the '  difloren- 
kial  motion '  to  it,  his  success  in  working  the 
*  screw  gill '  motion^  and  his  inttodnctian  of 


the  rotary  gill,  were  all  important  factors  in 
the  growth  of  mechanical  effiraenoy.  Hia 
inventions  included  machines  for  preparing 
and  spinning  silk  waste,  and  improvenMHto 
in  machinery  for  making  ro^  yam.  The 
art  of  constructing  engmeenng  tools  waa 
afterwards  inoludea  in  U»  industrial  IbbiW 
cations  of  tiie  WeUingtcm  foundrv,  and  the 
Crimean  war  gave  an  impetus  to  tW  Iwansk 
of  the  business;  He  eonstnicted  la^  ma- 
chines, utilised  at  Woolwioh  and  I^uBeld, 
for  the  purposes  of  cutting,  twisting,  boring, 
and  tearing  iron  and  steel;  cannon-iifliiw 
machines,  milling  maobines,  planing  aiM 
slotting  machines,  &c.  His  foundry  Ittd  bfr* 
c<nna  a  gigantic  ecmoera  before  his  death,  <» 
4  Jan.  1861.  Fairbairn  waa  a  publio-emrited 
and  highly  respected  citizen  of  Leeds,  1m 
1898  he  was  elected  to  the  town  counoiL  im 
which  he  sat  until  1842,  resigning  in  luiat 
year  on  aoconnt  of  the  increasing  demands 
of  his  hnsiness.  In  1864  he  was  elected  an 
alderman,  andy  after  being  anointed  a  me* 
gistrate,  was  mayor  in  lE^7-«  and  186^9: 
The  town  hall  was  opened  hy  the  queen  and 
the  prince  consort  during  his  mayoralty,  and 
Fairbum,  who  distinguished  himself  aa  a 
host,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
Dtffuu;-  hia  mayoralty  the  Irtish  Asaodation 
visited  Leeds.  He  presented  to  the  town 
hsll,  at  a  cost  of  1,000/.,  a  statue  of  the 
queen  by  Noble.  The  inbalutants  of  Leeds 
subscritied  for  a  portrait  of  Fairbairn  by  Sv 
fVancis  Grant,  which  hanga  in  the  council 
chamber,  and  fat  a  bronie  atatve  c£  iam  hj 
Noble.  Fairbairn  was  tmoe  mairied,  hii 
first  wife,  by  whcon  he  had  one  eon  and  two 
daughters,  being  Margaret,  daughter  of  ISr. 
itoMrt  Kennedy  of  Glasgow ;  she  died  in 
1848.  In  leOfi  he  msmed  Rachel  Anne, 
fourth  daughter  of  Robert  WilUam  Brand- 
ling, of  Low  Gosforth^ewoastle,  and  widow 
of  &pt.  Charlea  Bell,  K.  N. ;  shesurvived  him^ 

[Life  of  Sir  W.  Fairbairn;  Baiaes's  Yorkshire 
Past  and  Present ;  Parsoa's  History  of  Leed!^ 
Bradford,  Wakefield,  1840.]  J.  B-T. 

FAIBBAIBN,  SzB  WILLIAM  (1789- 
1874),  engincev,  waa  horn  at  Kelao,  Bm- 
bnz^ahirey  on  19  Eeb.  1789.  Hia  lather, 
Anuew  Fairbum,  waa  a  fiumMemnt  and 
an  expert  plou^iniaa;  had  bean  impnasad 
during  the  American  war,  and  on  retan^ 
ing  to  Scotland  maxried  the  dan^ter  of 
a  Jedburgh  tradesman,  named  Henderson, 
by  whom  he  had  five  childreiL  Mia.  Fair- 
bairn, though  a  delicate  woman,  waa  a  good 
housewife,  and  till  1804  spun  and  mannfao- 
tured  all  the  clothes  of  the  iamily.  William 
learnt  his  letters  from  one  *  bowed  Johnnie 
£e]^'  and  acquired  a  little  andmiatio  and 
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elementary  knowled^^  at  the  parish  school. 
His  father  farmed  three  hundred  acres  for  a 
time  under  Lord  Seaforth  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  elder  children,  while  William 
had  to  take  care  of  his  delicate  hrother, 
Peter  [q.  v.]  To  save  the  trouble  of  carry- 
ing the  chilHhe  constructed  a  'wagon'  with 
a  few  simple  tools,  an  d  then  took  to  building 
boata  and  little  mills.  He  afterwards  had 
a  little  plain  schooling  at  Mullochy,  under 
a  Ifr.  Ocmald  Fnuer,  and  then  learnt  book- 
teemng  under  an  vncle  who  kept  a  school 
at  Galwiids,  When  iborteen  years  old  he 
inned  hia  familT  at  Eelao,  wh«e  they  had 
been  settled  by  the  father,  who  was  manag- 
ing a  farm  near  Knaresborough.  William 
got  employment  at  3f .  a  week,  until  he  was 
hid  up  by  an  accident,  upon  a  Inidge  then 
being  built  by  Bennie. 

Towards  the  end  of  1803  the  elder  Fair- 
bairn moved  with  hia  family  to  a  farm  near 
Kewcastle-on-Tyne  belonging  to  the  Percy 
Main  coUieiy.  William  was  employed  in  the 
colliery,  and  on  34  March  1804  was  appren- 
ticed to  John  Robinson,  a  millwright.  He 
spent  his  leisure  in  reading,  three  days  in 
tne  week  being  aystematicaUy  allotted  to 
mathematical  studies  and  the  ouers  to  gene- 
xal  literature.  He  also  allied  his  mechanical 
infinity  to  the  construction  of  an  orrery. 
Being  appointed  to  the  care  of  the  en^nes  at 
the  eoUiery  he  g;ot  more  time  for  reading,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Shields  library.  Here 
hebecameafriendof  GeorgeStephenson.  At 
the  end  of  his  apprenticesmp,  in  March  1811, 
he  obtained  employment  as  a  millwright  at 
Newcastle,  and  afterwards  in  the  construction 
of  some  works  at  Bedlington,  where  he  met 
his  future  wife.  The  works  being  finished, 
he  sailed  for  London  in  December  1611  with 
a  fellow-workman  named  Hogg.  They  ob- 
tained employment  after  some  difGculties. 
A  clergyman  named  Hall  introduced  Fair- 
bairn to  the  Society  of  Arts  and  to  Tilloch, 
the  founder  of  <  Tilloch's  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine/ and  employed  him  in  the  construction 
of  a  steam-engine  for  di^ng.  The  machine 
ftiled  after  absorbing  some  of  Fairbaim's 
savings.  He  made  something  by  a  sausage- 
machine,  and  set  out  for  Baui  and  Dublin, 
where  by  October  181S  he  had  finished  a  noil 
machine,  and  then  went  to  Manchester.  Soon 
afterwards  he  married  Dorothy,  youngest 
daughter  of  John  Mar,  a  Kelso  buigess. 
He  was  emploTed  by  a  master  with  whom 
in  1817  he  had  some  disagreement  about  a 
new  Blackfriars  bridge  at  Manchester,  and 
thereupon  set  up  in  partnership  with  an  old 
shopmate,  James  Lillie.  They  soon  acquired 
a  good  reputation  by  providing  the  machinery 
for  a  cotton'mill,  and  their  business  rapidly 


increased.  In  18^24  Fairbairn  went  to  Zurich 
to  erect  two  watai^miUs.  By  an  ingenious 
contrivance  he  surmounted  ^e  difficulties 
due  to  the  irregular  supply  of  water,  and 
constructed  wheels  whick  worked  regularly 
whatever  the  height  of  the  river.  By  1880 
Fairbairn  and  LuHe  had  a  clear  baWce  of 
near  40,000^.,  and  were  able  besides  to  in- 
crease  their  works  so  as  to  employ  three 
hundred  hands. 

Fairbum  became  a  membw  <^  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers  in  16S0.  He  now 
began  to  inveeti^ate  the  properties  of  iron 
boats  with  a  special  view  to  improving  the 
system  of  canal  traction.  His  partner  was 
not  favourable  to  the  experiments  which  he 
undertook  for  the  Forth  vad  Clyde  Company. 
The  publication  of  his  results  bronght  him 
the  thanks  of  the  institution,  and  the  com- 
pany employed  him  to  construct  a  light  iron 
passage-boat  colled  the  Lord  Dundos,  which 
ran  for  two  years  between  Port  Dundos, 
Glaa^w,  and  Port  Eglintoun,  Edinbui^h. 

Fairbairn  and  Lillie  lost  much  at  this  time 
in  a  speculation  for  starting  a  cotton-mill, 
which  crippled  their  resources  as  millwrights 
and  led  to  a  dissolution  of  the  partneruiip, 
Lillie  setting  up  in  oppotttion  to  Fairburn. 
Furhaim  now  devoted  his  eneipea  to  ihi]^ 
building.  He  first  built  his  ships  in  seetitma 
at  Manchester,  but  in  1886  deaded  to  take 
works  at  Millwall,  Poplar,  in  partnership 
with  an  oH  VxpHf  Andrew  Murray.  He 
was  supported  by  government  and  the  East 
India  Company,  but  found  the  strain  too 
great  and  aoandoned  the  MiUwaU  establish- 
ment, where  two  thousand  hands  were  em- 
ployed. At  Manchester  he  undertook  many 
engineering  schemes,  experimented  on  the 
propertiee  of  iron,  and,  to  meet  a  strike  of  his 
workmen,  introduced  the  riveting  machine, 
which  hajs  made  a  revolution  in  the  monu- 
&cture  of  boilers.  He  took  great  interest  in 
questions  connected  with  boilers,  and  founded 
an  association  for  the  prerention  of  boiler 
explosions. 

In 1889 he  inspected  the  government  works 
at  Constantinome,  and  was  decorated  by  the 
raltan,  who  alao  gave  him  a  firman  to  be 
*  chief  fabricator '  of  machinery  for  the  Turkish 
government  in  England.  He  was  consulted 
in  1840  upon  the  drainage  of  the  Haarlem 
lake.  In  1841  he  gave  advice  to  the  English 
government  upon  the  prevention  of  accidents 
by  ma^ineiT.  In  1842  he  took  out  a  patent 
(17  July,  No.  9409)  for  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  iron  ships,  which  proved 
too  troublesome  for  general  application.  He 
read  a  paper  on  the  prevention  of  smoke 
before  the  British  Association  at  Yoric  in 
1844.  When  Stephenson  designed  the  tubu:> 
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]ax  hnAge  at  the  Menai  Straits  he  consulted 
Fairburn,  who  made  many  «periment8,  and 
waanltiioately  appointed  to  auperintend  the 
construction  of  the  bridge  'in  conjunction 
with'  Stephenaoo.  The  tube  was  success- 
fully raised  in  April  1B48.  Mtannderstand- 
ings  having  arisen  as  to  Fairbaim's  precise 
position,  he  gave  up  his  appointment,  and  in 
1849  published '  An  Account  of  the  Construc- 
tion of  the  Britannia  and  Conway  Tubular 
Bridges,  with  a  complete  History  of  their 
Progress,'  contuning  his  own  account  of  the 
affair.  In  October  1846  he  took  out  a  patent 
for  the  new  j^rinciple  of  wrought-iron  girders 
he  had  devued  ror  the  bridge,  altnough 
Stephenson  shared  in  the  |iatent.  He  stated 
in  1870  that  he  had  built  and  desinied 
nnrl^  a  tJiooaand  bridges.  In  1849-W  he 
submitted  plans,  which,  however,  were  not 
adopted,  for  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine  at 
Cologne.  Furbaim  made  many  investiga- 
tions into  the  properties  of  the  earth's  crust 
in  comnnction  with  William  Hopkins  [q.  v.], 
the  dambridge  mathematician,  and  was  a 
high  authority  upon  all  mechanical  and  en- 
gineering problems, 

Fairbaim  caught  a  chill,  from  which  he 
never  recovered,  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
buildings  of  Owens  College  in  1870.  He 
died  18  Aug.  1874  at  the  house  of  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Bateman  of  Moor  Park,  Surrev.  He 
was  buried  at  Frestwick,  NorUiumbe^knd. 

Fiurbum  had  seven  sons  and  two  daogb- 
tets  bv  hia  wife.  He  declined  a  knighthood 
in  1861,  but  accepted  a  baronetage  in  1869. 
Jn  18M  he  bought  the  Polygon,  Ardwick, 
Dear  Bfanchester,  where  he  lived  till  his 
death,  and  received  many  distinguished  visi- 
tors. He  spoke  often  and  well  at  the  British 
Association  and  similar  meetings.  He  served 
as  juror  in  the  London  exhibitions  of  1851 
ancl  1862,  and  at  the  Paris  ezhibitiou  of  1855. 
In  1855  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and  he  was  a  foreign  member:  of 
the  Institute  of  France.  He  received  the 
goU  medal  of  the  Boyal  Society  in  1860, 
and  was  president  of  the  Britiah  Association 
in  1861.  He  received  the  honorary  LL.D. 
degree  of  Edinhundi  in  1860  and  of  Cam- 
bridge in  18^.  He  was  president  of  the 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  1854, 
and  of  the  Manchester  Literarv  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  from  1855  to  1860.  A  full 
list  of  his  numerous  contributions  to  the 
'Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society'  and  the 
proceedings  of  many  scientific  and  learned 
bodies  is  given  in  the  life  by  Mr.  Pole. 

[Life  of  Sir  W.  Fairbairo,  partly  written  by 
bimself,  edited  and  completed  by  W.  Pole,  1877 ; 
Account  of  the  Constraction  of  the  Britannia 
uid  Coniray  Midges,  1849;  SmiWs  George  and 


Bobert  Stephenson,  and  Industrial  Biography; 
Iron,  its  History,  Properties,  &c. ;  Fortones  made 
in  Bunness ;  varioos  ^peis  contributed  Fai^ 
bairn  to  the  proceedings  of  scieotifio  socieUss.] 

J.B-T. 

FAntBORNE,  Sib  PALMES  (1644- 
1680),  governor  of  Tangier,  was  the  son  of 
Colonel  Stafford  Furbome  of  Newark  (^Sarl. 
Soe.  Publ.  viii.  268-9),  and  probably  related 
to  the  Yorkshire  family  of  that  name.  When 
a  lad  he  fought  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the 
defence  of  Candia  (Crete)  against  the  Turks 
(a  siege  which  lasted  on  and  off  for  twenty 
years,  1648-09),  and,  In  tolon  of  the  ralonr 
he  there  displimd,  a  Turk's  head  was  aftor^ 
-mtds  indluaed  in  his  arms  (see  grant  or  con- 
firmation of  annay  about  1677,  Qran^,  iii.  63, 
by  Sir  H.  Nomr^).  At  the  age  at  seven- 
teen Fairborne  was  back  in  England  (Eebpb, 
Mon.  VrMfotonMterM»«ui,p.6^6;epitapbon 
monument).  In  the  autumn  of  1661  he  en- 
listed as  a  captain  in  the  newly  formed  regi- 
ment called  the  Tangier.  Regiment  of  Foot, 
aft  erwards  the  Snd  Queen's,  now  the  Queen's 
West  Surrey  Regiment.  The  regiment  mus- 
tered one  thousand  strong,  besides  officers, 
on  Putney  Heath,  14  Oct.,  and  sailed  to 
^rrison  Taiu;ier,  underthe  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Inchiquin,  in  January  1662  (see  for 
these  and  other  details  Colonel  Davis's  his- 
tory of  the  regiment).  During  the  next  eigh* 
teen  years  Fatibome  took  a  prominent  part 
in  tJie  deffflice  of  Tangier,  which  was  expMed 
to  constant  attacks  fVom  the  Sfoor^  receiraig 
the  honour  of  knighthood  for  his  services 
lAjrrSELLf  Bel.  of  State  AfairB,\,3ff).  By 
664  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  major.  In 
1667  he  fought  a  duel  with  a  brother  officer, 
which  threatened  to  have  a  &tal  termination 
had  they  not  been  separated  and  forced  into  a 
reconciliation.  The  account  Fairborne  gives 
of  the  place  in  his  letters  home  is  deplorable ; 
in  1669  he  writes  :  'Tangier  never  was  in  a 
worse  condition  than  at  present.  I  hope  some 
care  is  taken  to  remedie  this,  or  else  the  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us'  (Colonel  Davis,  i.  95, 
&c.)  The  soldiers  were  often  in  wai^  of  stores 
and  Tictuals,  and  constant  desertions  took 
place.  Furbome  rode  on  one  occasion  alone 
mto  the  enemy's  lines,  and  brought  a  deserter 
hack  in  triumph  on  hi8horse(S6  Dec.  1669). 
In  May  1676  he  was  made  joint  deputy- 
governor  in  the  absence  of  the  Earl  of  Inchi- 
quin, and  on  the  death  (21  Nov.)  of  bis 
coadjutor,  Colonel  Allsop,  he  had  the  sole 
command  for  the  next  two  years.  Under 
Fairbome's  firm  and  wise  rule  great  improve- 
ments took  place  both  in  the  discipline  ot 
the  garrison  and  in  the  construction  of  the 
mole  for  defence  of  the  harbour.  But  the 
pay  being  two  years  and  a  quarter  in  arrears, 
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dktorbuieeB  oecorred  among  t3>e  soldieiB.  In 
DeoM^ber  1677  a  auioiu  nmtinT  took  place, 
vliidt  tutbome  promptly  ijuelled;  wraocb- 
ing  •  nra^et  from  tbe leaduurmntaneer,  he 
shot  i&m  dead  on  the  spot.  He  afterwards 
viote  hoBie  legrettini;  that  any  man  ahonld 
have  fallea  by  liis  hand,  but  hoped  that  Uie 
king  would  not  condemn  hie  seal  in  his  aer- 
Tice  (tb.  i.  133).  In  the  spring  of  1678  he  : 
went  Ho  England.  Two  years  after,  35  March  ; 
1680,  tiie  Moors,  under  their  emperor,  Muley  , 
TTsttfffin,  blockaded  Tangier,  and  Fairborne 
retumed  eaily  in  April  to  conduct  the  de- 
fence as  sole  governor  and  commander-in- 
chief.  In  July  a  neiw  gwremor,  the  Earl  of 
Osswy,  was  appointedorerFairbomo'ahead, 
in  Inehi|uin*8  plaos.  Fairborne  pe1iti(med  ; 
in  August  that  'theimaU  pittasceof  6002. 
per  annum  allowed  him  as  oommander-in- 
(^ief  mig^  not  be  taken  away,  not  yet  his 
pension,  as  thinffa  at  Tangier  are  three  times 
as  dear  as  in  En^and,and  ne  had  not  received 
a  farUnng  of  pay'  {H.  i.  168-60).  Ossory 
died  on  SO  July,  and  Fairborne  remained  as 
sole  defender  of  Tangier.  The  Moora  made 
a  desperate  attack  in  October.  On  the  34th 
the  goTemor,  riding  out  of  the  town  to  inspect 
the  defences,  took  part  in  a  alight  skirmish 
and  wasmcTtall^  wounded  by '  achance  shot,' 
according  to  his  epitaph,  but  an  account  of 
the  engaffement  says  that  '  being  a  man  of 
undauutoo  spirit,  in  courage  and  resolution 
fearing  nothing,  but  still  ri£ng  in  ereiT  place 
of  dai^er  to  animate  his  Bolcuers,  and  never 
^^lifiiging  lua  borse,  the  enemy  did  know 
hin,  and  firing  oft^  with  an  unfortunate 
and  jhtal  shot  wounded  him  mortally '  (see 
account  of  his  death,  ib.  i.  171,  &c)  AAer 
three  days*  fighting,which  the  dying  governor 
watched  from  a  balcony,  the  Moors  were 
forced  to  raise  the  siege  and  repulsed  with 
great  lo3s,whileFairbome,  lingering  till  evra- 
ing  (37  Oct.),  saw  his  victorious  troops  march 
into  the  town.  An  account  is  given  of  hia 
dying  speech  in  a  paper  called  'The  Tangiere 
Bescue,  by  John  Boss,  1681,  and  all  agree  in 
odlug  him  a  'worthy,  aUe,  and  brave  officer' 
(SUr^tDiaryi  Tea^ivr  State Fapert,No.SO, 
37  Oct.  1680,  p.  264), '  a  man  of  undaunted 
rMolntion  ana  spirit,'  and  '  of  inde&tigable 
diUgenca'  (Datib,  1 177).  By  hia  wife,  Mat^ 
garet  Deveieux  (first  muried  to  a  Mr.  Man- 
sell),  he  left  a  laive  family  in  great  poverty, 
but  early  in  1681  the  king  granted  Lady 
Fairborne  an  annuity  of  600^.  (NoU»  and 
QwtriM,  3nd  ser.  iv.  351) ;  their  eldest  sou, 
Stafibrd  [q.  v.],  became  a  knight  and  rear-ad- 
miral. Lady  Fairborne  afterwards  remarried 
(Faaton,  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Yarmouth). 
She  died  in  1698,  and  wax  buried  in  Weet- 
minstiflr  Abbey  (Chbstbb,  Abbey  Segisters). 


She  weoCed  a  moa«ment  in  the  nave  o!  ths 
abbey  to  Fairbomef-with  an  epitaph  byDryden 
reoounting  his  exploits.  Three  yean  after 
Fairborne  s  death  Tangier  was  abaadomd  to 
the  MocHr8,and  the  oosny  frntaSattiam  med 
to  the  ground. 

[Sistory  of  the  3nd  Qoeen's,  now  the  Royal 
Vest  Surrey  Begitaent,  Lt.-ool.  John  Davis, 
vol.  i,  TBmam ;  Addit.  IfiSS.  10893,  t  90,  and 
17021,  f.  14,fte.]  £.  T.  B. 

FAIBBORNB,  Sib  STAFFORD  (A 
1742),  admiral  of  the  fleet,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Palmes  Fairborne  [q.  v.l  governor 
ofTanpsn.  In  June  1685  Stafibrd  was  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Bcmadventnre  at  Tangiaca,  and 
during  the  niinMia  of  his  ffwptMn  commanded 
the  ship  in  a  successful  aioountw  with  some 
Sallee  vesB^  atHamora(CajLBin)CE,ii.d4n.) 
On  13  July  1686  he  was  promoted  to  command 
the  Half  Moon^  a  Sallee  nue,and  in  Aurust 
1688  was  appointed  to  the  Richmond,  from 
which  he  was  moved  into  the  Fairfaz^  and, 
after  the  revolution,  into  the  Warapite  of 
70  guns,  which  he  commanded  at  the  battle 
of  Beachy  Head,  30  June  1690.  At  the  siege 
of  Cork,  in  the  September  following,  he  served 
on  diore  under  Marlborough,  probahlv  with 
a  naval  brigade ;  in  1692  he  commanded  the 
Elisabeth  of  70  guns  at  the  battle  of  Bar- 
fieur,  and  in  1693  the  Monok  of  63  guns  in 
the  fleet  under  Sir  Oeorge  Rooke  {q,  v.], 
which  on  19  June,  while  in  charge  «  the 
Smyrna  omnoy,  was  so  disastrouslyacatterad 
by  the  French  oflf  Cape  St.  Vinemt  (Bu»- 
CHBTT,  Tran8action$  at  Sea,  p.  486).  In  169S 
he  commanded  the  Victory,  a  first-rate,  and 
was  moved  out  of  her  into  the  Defiance,  a 
third-rate,  on  3  Feb.  1695-6, '  to  command 
the  outward'bound  trade  in  the  Downs.'  On 
22  March  he  was  moved  back  again  to  the 
Victory;  in  June  into  the  London,  also  a 
first-rate;  and  shortly  after  into  the  Albe- 
marle, a  second-rate.  These  rapid  changes 
illustrate  the  peculiar  inconvemence  of  uie 
system  then  in  vogue  of  pa^g  a  captain  ac- 
cording to  the  rate  of  ths  ship  he  oommaoded. 
Fairborne  was  assured  at  the  time  tbM,  as 
they  were  made  for  the  advantage  of  the 
service,  they  should  not  be  any  prejudice  to 
him ;  but  three  years  Uter  he  was  still  peti- 
tioning the  admiralty  for  compensation  fof 
the  loes  he  had  sustained,  unounting  in 
pay  alone  to  nearly  2002.  (Qtptavt^  Letten, 
13  July  1698,  6  June  1699).  In  May  1699 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Torbay,  but  that 
ship  being  found  not  nearly  ready,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Sufiblk,  which  he  oom- 
manded  till  the  end  of  the  year  as  senior 
ofiicer  in  the  Downs  or  at  Spitbead.  In 
January  1700  he  was  appointed  to  the  Til- 
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Innry,  in  which  he  went  to  Newfoundland  in 
charge  of  oonToy,  and  to  clear  the  ooast  of 
pixntes.  Thenco  he  went  with  conToy  to 
Gadi^  and  into  the  Mediterranean.  ByAuirch 
ITOl  he  WW  beok  at  Cadiz,  and  thence  re- 
tained to  Ei^laad.  In  the  foUowing  Jme 
he  vas  promoted  to  be  reexHidmiral  of  tlie 
bfai^  a&d  WBie  little  time  later  he  was 
taunted. 

ui  1703  hems  appointed,  with  hisfla«  in 
the  St.  G«o^^  to  a  command  in  the  neet 
under  Booke.  wludi  fuled  in  the  attempt 
on  Otdu,  Kod  achieved  the  brilliant  success 
at  Vigo,  on  wliich  occasion  he  morod  into 
the  E^ex,  a  ship  of  lighter  diaucbt^  but  does 
not  seem  to  hvre  b^  personaUr  etigaged. 
Hew»s  afterwards  left  under  Sir  OlowdiBley 
SiOTell  [Q'T-]  to  bring  the  prizes  home,  a 
serrice  much,  in  spite  of  exceptionally  l»d 
weather,  was  safely  accomplished  bj  17  Not. 
Tsx  the  following  year  Foirrome  was  promoted 
to  be  viofr^dmiral  of  the  red,  and  appointed 
to  serve  in  the  (^and  fleet  dnxing  toe  short 
eommaadof  Admiral  C^eo^'Churchill  [q.v.], 
after  whidb.  with  his  flag  m  the  Association, 
he  jmned  Shovdl  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
with  h^  returned  to  England  in  November. 
From  the  Downs  the  sqaadron  was  ordered 
into  the  Thames,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
26th  axK^oied  for  the  n^t  off  the  (fimfleet. 
There  the  great  storm,  which  broke  out  the 
next  day,  found  them.  They  were  unable 
to  weigh,  but  in  the  early  morning  of  the 
27th  the  Association  was  blown  violently 
from  her  anchors,  and,  with  Ao  wind  at 
W.S.W.,  was  driven  helplessly  across  the 
North  Sea  to  the  coast  of  Holland,  whence, 
after  many  dangers  and  narrow  escapes,  she 
at  last  reached  Gothenburg,  and,  wter  re- 
fitting, was  Mb,  not  without  great  difficulty, 
to  return  to  the  Thames  (Bvbohstt,  p.  608 ; 
Obarvook,  t.  148).  In  the  following  year 
Fairbome  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the 
Shrewsbury,  in  the  fleet  under  Shovell  at 
lisbo&f  ana,  on  Shovell'a  going  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, remained  in  command  of  the  ships 
in  the  Cbaanei.  In  1705  he  accompanied 
Shovell  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Barcelona 
in  September  and  October.  In  1706  he  was 
i^in  enplc^ed  on  the  home  station,  com- 
manding the  squadron  sent  off  Bochelle  in 
M^,  and  at  lAe  reduction  of  Ostend  in  Jime 
(hamAXOfNavatJSMt.^. 910).  HawaaM.P. 
ior  Rochester  1706-8.  In  June  1707  he  was 
appdnted  a  member  of  the  coanoilc^the  lord 
aamiral,  retixing  in  June  1708.  Upon  the 
death  of  Sir  Olowdisley  Novell  in  October 
1707  he  was  promoted  to  be  admiral  of  the 
white,  on  7  Jan.  1707-8,  and  on  21  Dec  1708 
to  be  admisal  of  the  fleet ;  but  he  bad  no 


further  employment  at  sea,  though  in  171S 
he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  for  di»-' 
banding  the  marine  regiments  {Cdl.  8tat& 
Papersy  Treasury,  7  Aur.  1713).  "Brom,  this' 
time  he  retired  from  uie  servioe,  so  ^m- 
Tdetely  that,  in  a  navy  list  referred  to  W 
Ohamock,  he  is  said  to  have  d^  in  1716. 
In  Ueu  of  hal^pay  »  speeial  pension  of  60(M. 
a  year  was  settled  ml  him  (Bill  Ogb» 
sion  Book,  No.  848, 28  Deo.  1714)*from  1  Jan. 
1714-16,  He  enjoyed  it  fbr  many  yean,Mid 
died  11  Nov.  1742  (tft.  No.  360). 

He  married  in  1708  Bebeeca,  daughter  of 
Colonel  Thomas  Paston.  In  his  petition  of 
6  June  1609  he  describes  himself  as  having  a 
lai|;e  family.  He  also  speaks  (CaL  State 
Papers,  Treasury,  8  Aug.  1703)  of  the 
younger  children  of  Sir  Palmes  furbome. 
One  of  these,  William  Fairbome,  served  with 
him  in  the  Victory  as  a  lieutenant,  and  died, 
6  Oct.  1708,  in  command  of  the  Centurion' 
at  Leghorn  (Chabnocx,  iii.  246). 

[Chamock's  Biog.  Kav.  ii,  143 ;  official  letters 
and  other  docamenta  in  the  Public  Kecord  Office.] 

J.  K.L 

PAIKCL0I7GH.   [See  also  Featlbt.] 

FAIROLOUQH,  RICHABD  (1621- 
1662),  nonconformist  divine,  bom  in  1621, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Samuel  Fairoknigh 
(1694-1877)  [q.v.}  He  graduated  MA.  as 
a  member  of  Emmannel  College,  Cambridge, 
of  which  house  he  was  a  iellow.  "When' 
Beniamin  "Wbichoot  [q.  v.]  was  fvesented 
in  1643  to  the  college  living  of  North  Cad- 
bury,  Somersetshire,  he  engaged  Fairclough 
to  bear  him  oonmany  thitiier.  The^  had 
scarcely  arrived  when  Whiohcot  received  & 
hast;^  recall  to  Oambridge',  and  Fairclough 
at  lua  request  stayed  in  his  place.  Soon 
afterwards  the  high  sheriff  ox  the  county 
applied  to  Fairclough  to  deliver  the  assise 
sermon  on  an  emergemgr.  He  succeeded  so 
well  that  the  shenff  presented  him  to  the 
rectory  of  Mells,  near  Vrome,  where  he  was 
greatly  esteemed.  "When  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity jMssed  he  was  ejected.  After  he  left 
Finchmgfield,  Essex,  where  he  had  resided 
during  four  or  five  years  with  bis  &ther  and 
brothers,  he  became  pastor  of  a  congrenrtion 
at' Newman  Street,  London,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Bristol.  He  was  licensed  in  1672 
to  be  a  general  presbyteriaa  teacher,  beiw 
then  resident  in  Iliames  Street,  London.  He 
died  in  London  4  July  1682,  in  his  sixtT^flist 
yesr,  and  was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields,  wbrae 
a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory_,asa 
*  testimony  of  gratitadeforman^y  oblintions,' 
by  Thomas  Percival  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
According  to  John  Howe,  who  preached  nis 
fimeral  sermon,  Fairdoogh  waa'anan  (rfa 
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clear,  distinot  uBdentanding,  of  a  very  quick, 
disc^ning,  and  penetrating  judgment,  that 
would  on  a  sudden  . . .  strike  thrmigh  knotty 
difficulties  into  the  inward  center  of  truth 
with  .such  a  felicity  that  things  seem'd  to 
offer  themselves  to  him  which  are  wont  to/ 
cost  others  a  trouhleaome  search.'  He  was 
author  of '  The  nature,  jpossibiUty,  and  duty 
of  a  true  believer  attaining  to  a  certain  know- 
led^  of  his'effectual  vocation,  eternal  elec- 
tion, and  final  perseverance  to  glorr,*  a  ser- 
mon (on  2  Pet.  i.  10)  printed  in  N.  Vincent's 
<TheMoming-Exerci8eag&instPopery,'1675, ! 
and  in  vol.  vi.  of  S.  Annesley's '  The  Morn- 
ing Exercises,'  1844,  &c.  Calamy  also  men- 
tions '  An  Abridgment  of  some  of  his  latter 
Sermons  to  Itis  beloved  people  at  Hells.' 

[Calamy's  NoneoDf.  Hemorial  (Palmer,  1802), 
iii.  189-202 ;  Howe's  Fnneral  Sermon ;  Wood's 
Athena  Ozon.  (BUsb),  iii.  730  ;  Browne's  Hist, 
of  CoDgi^ationalism  in  Norrolk  and  Suffolk, 
p.  698  ;  Dnvids's  Annals  of  Erangeltcal  Noncon- 
formity in  Essex,  pp.  61a-16 ;  Cal.  State  Papers, 
Dom.  1654,  pp.  27fi.  363,  1655,  p.  398.]   G.  G. 

FAIRCLOUGH,  SAMUEL(1594-1677), 
nonconformist  divine,  was  bom  29  April  1594 
at  Haverhill,  Suffolk,  the  youngest  of  the  four 
sons  of  Lawrence  Fairclough,  vicar  of  Haver- 
hill, by  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Cole 
of  that  town.  After  some  preliminary  train- 
ing under  a  Mr.  Bobotham,  who  said  of  him 
that  he  was  the  best  scholar  he  had  ever 
taught  in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  he  was 
sent  to  Queeiu'  Coll^,  Cambridge,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen.  Vonous  stories  are  told  of ' 
htfl  strict  life  and  steady  attaehmoit  to  mo- 
derate puritan  principles.  He  revised  on 
principle  to  take  a  woman's  part  in  the  comedy 
of  'I^oramns*  when  about  to  be  presented 
before  James  I.  It  ha8  been  wrongly  asserted 
that  he  was  appointed,  while  still  an  under- 
graduate, '  sub-tutor '  to  Spencer,  lord  Comn- 
ton,  the  eldest  son  of  the  then  Earl  of  North- 
ampton ;  Lord  Compton  was  not  bom  until 
May  1601.  Soon  after  taking  his  B.  A.  degree 
a  Mi.  Allington  offered  him  a  presentation  to 
a  Irving  in  su%lk,  but  not  imng  of  age  to 
receive  priest's  orders  he  declined  it,  and  pre- 
ferred to  pursue  his  theolo^cal  studies  with 
JRichaxd  Blackerby  [q.  v.],  then  resident  at 
A^en,  Essex,  whose  eldest  daughter  he  after- 
wards  married.  In  1619  be  accepted,  after 
some  hesitation,  an  offer  ftvm  tne  mayor 
and  nine  aldermen  of  Lynn  Begis,  Norfolk, 
of  a  lectureship,  with  60/.  a  year,  a  good 
house,  and  an  additional  60/.  from  the  con- 
gregation. '  His  popularity,'  relates  Calamy, 
'  excited  the  envy  oi  the  other  ministers,  and 
he  was  openly  opposed  by  the  publicans, 
whose  busmessdedmed  from  the  decrease  of 
drunkeunces.'   Samuel  Haxsnet,  bi8h<^  of 


NorwichfCited  him  into  his  court  for  neglect- 
ing to  use  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  faa^ism,  and 
the  result  was  utat  Fairelough  retired.  He 
now  accepted  a  similar  but  a  Cess  conspicuous 
position  at  Clar«,  Suffolk,  where  he  had  often 
preached  while  at  Ashen.  Before  long  Sir 
Nathaniel  Bamardiston  [q.  v.],  who  was  fre- 
quently one  of  his  hearers,  presented  him  to 
tae  adjoiningrectoryof  Bamardiston,  27  June 
1623.  He  soon  met  with  further  opposition. 
One  of  the  clergymen  at  Sudbury  being  ill, 
Fairdongh  occupied  his  pulpit  for  him,  and 
in  the  evening  he  repeated  the  sermon  which 
he  had  preached  to  uie  family  in  whose  house 
he  lodged.  For  this  artielea  were  ezhHuted 
agunsthim  intlieStar<luunbaraeafiM:tioua 
man ;  upon  whicb  he  waa  convened  befine 
the  court  of  bi^  commission,  and  forced  to 
attend  at  different  times  for  more  than  two 
years,  so  that  joumeys  and  fees  swallowed 
up  the  whole  profits  of  his  rectory.  Matters 
were  only  brought  to  an  issue  '  through  the 
influence  of  one '  whom  it  appears  that  I^rsnet 
'  could  not  well  disoblige,'  the  requisite  '  in- 
fluence' having  been  secured  by  a  *good 
number  of  jacobuses.'  Sir  N.  Bajnardiston 
afterwards  presented  Fairclough  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Eediagton,  near  Haveriiill,  and  ob- 
tained his  institution  10  Feb.  1629, '  without 
his  personal  attendance  upon  the  bishop,  tak- 
ing the  oath  of  canonical  obedience,  or  sub- 
scribing the  three  articles.'  In  this  living 
he  continued  for  nearly  thir^-'five  years, 
preaching  four  times  m  woA,  His  Thursday 
lectures, '  ocmciones  od  eleritm,'  were  much 
admired, '  all  the  nunisters  from  many  milefl 
round  constantly  attending  them,  and  often 
tenortwentyscholarsandfellowBof  colleges 
fromCambridfie.'  When the'Bookof Sports' 
came  out,  Fairclough  was  often  cited  to  ap- 

giar  before  the  archdeacon  and  commissary  at 
ury,  but  managed  to  evade  attendance  on  the 
plea  of  a  weakness  which  disabled  him  from 
riding.  During  the  civil  war  he  showed  little 
active  sympathy  with  the  presbyterians.  He 
was  nominated  one  of  the  assembly  of  divines 
in  June  l&iS,  but  excused  himself  finna  aV 
tending,  and  though  he  ugned  the  petitim  in 
16M  Ob  absolutely  refused  the  engagement. 
He  also  declined  the  master^p  of  iVinity 
College,  Cambridge.  In  16^  l»  could  not 
take  the  oath, '  and  therefore  left  a  valuable 
living,  a  pleasant  parsonage-house,  a  fine 
glebe,  a  large  auditory,  a  loving  people,  and  a 
kind  neighbourhood. .  .  .  Though  he  and  his 
family  lost  above  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  for 
their  nonconformity,  he  was  always  chearfuL' 
He  resided  for  four  or  five  years  with  two  of  his 
sons,  Richard  [q.  v.]  and  Samuel  [see  below], 
and  his  two  sons-m-Iaw,  George  Jones  and 
Richard  Shute,  who  had  Uft  their  livings,  i« 
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an  old  manorhouse  called  Sculpins  at  Finch- 
ingfield,  Essex,  which  sow  1)ecame  '  a  little 
ooUege.*  Father  and  boiu  preached  hj  turns 
in  the  family, '  and  the  nei^bours  came  in.' 
When  they  were  dispersed  Fairclougfh  went 
to  live  with  his  youngest  son,  a  conforming 
minister  at  Eennett,  Cambndgeshire,  ai^ 
then  with  hie  daughters  at  Heveningfaam, 
Suffolkjand  Stowmorket  in  the  same  county 
suceeeaiTely.  HediedatStownurlietUDec. 
1677,  ued  Qit  and  was  buried  near  the  vestry 
doorofthe church.  He pnUiahed:  I.  'The 
Traublers  troubled,  or  Acnan  condonned  and 
executed.  A  sermon  .  .  .  Apr.  4,  1641,' 
4to,  London,  1641.  2. '  The  Prisoners  Praises 
for  their  deliverance  from  their  long  impri- 
sonment in  Colchester,  on  a  day  of  publique 
thanksgiving,  set  apart  for  that  purpose  oy 
theGentlemen  of  the  Committee  of  Essex, . . . 
surprised  by  the  enemie  at  Chelmeaford,  In 
a  sermon  ...  Pa,  cxlix.  6-8,  preached  at 
Kumfard  Septemb.  28,  1648,*  4to,  London, 
1650.  S.  ''Ayu)*  a^iot,  or  the  Saints  worthi- 
nesae  and  the  worlds  worthlessnesse,  .  .  . 
declared  in  a  sermon  [on  Heb.  xi.  38]  . . .  at 
the  funendl  of  ...  S'  Nathaniel  Barnar- 
diston,'4to, London,  1663.  4.  'The Pastor's 
Legacy,'  12nio,  London,  1663.  His  portrait, 
a  amaU  head  by  F.  H.  van  Hove,  is  in  Ckrke's 
'Lives' (168S),  p.  163 «. 

His  second  son,  Samuel  FuBCLoiraH 
(1625P-16^),  was  a  fellow  of  Caiua  College, 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  rector  of  Hough- 
ton Conquest,  Bedfordshire,  but  was  ejected 
in  1662.  In  1672  he  wus  licensed  a  congre- 
gational teacher  at  Chippenham,  Cambridge- 
shire. He  died  81  Dec.  1691,  aged  66,  and 
was  buried  at  Heveningham,  buffolk,  his 
funeral  sermon  having  been  preached  by  a 
conformist,  Nathaniel  Farkhurst,  vicar  of 
Yoxford.  There  are  memorials  to  him  and 
bis  vitOf  Frances  Folkes  of  Eedington,  in 
Efavaninriiani  Church,  It  appears  that  he 
pnUisbed  n<rthing  but  an  *  ofiertofy '  in  verse 
m'Suffiilk's  Tears;  or,  Elegies  on  ...  Sir 
Nathaniel  Bamardiston,'  4to,  London,  1653 ; 
a  'brief  account  of  some  remarkable  ^ssages 
of  the  life  and  death  of  Mrs.  Anne  Bamar- 
diston,* pre6xed  to  John  Shower's  funeral 
sermon  Kir  that  lady,  4to,  London,  1682,  and 
an  '  epistle '  before  the  funeral  sermon  for  his 
brother-in-law,  Kichud  Shute,  in  1689. 

rOIaik^B  Lives  of  sondry  Kminent  Petsoni; 
IMS,  pp.  163^-192;  Colamy's  Nonconf.  Me- 
morial ^*aliiier.  1802),  i.  283,  tii.  272-82; 
Brook's  Poritaiw,  ii.  421  n.;  Browne's  Bist.  of 
Congregationalism  in  Nnfolk  and  Suffolk,  p.  59$; 
Sandi's  Annals  of  ETHUgelical  Nonconformity 
in  Essex,  pp.  609-lS;  Unuiger's  Biog  Hist,  of 
Eogjand  (2nd  edit.),  iii.  39-40 ;  Erans's  Cat,  of 
fiigtaved  Portraits,  i.  118.]  0.  Qi 
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FAIRFAX,  BRIAN,  LL.D.  <l6!ib- 
1711),  politician,  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Fairfax  (1688-1666)  [q.  vj,  was  bom  at  the 
rectory  at  Newton  Kyme,  X  orkshire,  on  6  Oct. 
1633.  He  gives  some  account  of  his  early  life 
in  a  manuscript  narrative  written  for  his  sons, 
and  printed  in  Mr.  0.  B.  Markham's'Life  of 
Admiral  R.  Fairfax,'  pp.  133-46.  He  was 
educated  for  four  years  at  a  school  at  Cox- 
wold  in  Yorkshire,  whence  he  was  sent  to 
TVinitv  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  dae  course 
took  the  degrees  of  U.A.  and  LLD.  in  that 
university.  In  1668  he  vent  to  France  with 
the  E&rl  of  Kildare,  and  on  his  return  was 
present  at  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham with  his  cousin  Mary  Fairfax  at  Nun 
Appleton,Yorkshire.  When  Buckingham  was 
sent  to  the  Tower  by  the  Protector,  Brian  ac- 
companied Lord  Fairfax  to  IVhitdudl  when 
be  went  to  demand  hia  son-in-law's'releafie. 
Brian  was  constantly  with  Lord  Fairfax 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  lif^  and  was 

S resent  at  his  death.  At  the  end  of  1659  Lord 
'air&x  sent  Brian  Fairfax  on  a  delicate  and 
danguous  mission  toMonck,  then  inScotland. 
In  a  tract  named '  Iter  Boreale,'  published  in 
the  '  Fairfax  Correspondence,'  Fair&z  de- 
scribes his  jouraey  and  bis  interview  with 
the  general.  Upon  his  return  he  found  Lord 
Fainax,  1  Jan.  1660,  calling  to  his  standard 
the  gentlemen  of  Yorkshire,  and  took  an  ac- 
tive port  in  their  organisation.  On  6  Jan. 
he  was  despatched  upon  a  mission  from  L(wd 
Fairfax  to  Lenthall,  the  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Common^  in  London,  with  on  explana- 
tion of  the  intention  of  the  movements  io 
the  north.  Before  his  return  Monck  had 
reached  Yorkshire,  and  Fairfu:  was  present 
at  the  interview  between  Monck  and  Lord 
Fairfax  at  Nun  Appleton.  Shortly  after- 
wards, when  the  parliament  sent  a  com- 
mission with  I<}rd  Fair&x  at  ita  head  to  the 
Hague  to  invite  the  return  of  CSuu-les  11, 
Brian  accompanied  his  cousin  in  the  capa- 
city of  private  secretary.  He  was  after- 
wards associated  with  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham in  two  diplomatic  visits  to  the  conti- 
nent, and  also  acted  as  Buckingham's  agent 
until  prudence  led  him  to  res^.  He  was 
appointed  equerry  to  Charles  U  on  31  Jan. 
1070,  and  held  the  office  until  the  king's 
death,  when  he  resigned.  He  took  no  part 
in  politics  under  James  II.  In  1688  he  went 
over  to  Holland  with  his  young  son  Brian  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  Princess  Man,  who 
was  godchild  to  his  cousin  the  Duchess  of 
Bnckingfaom.  He  was  received  very  cordi- 
ally, and  when  "WUliam  lU  came  to  the 
throne  Brian  was  made  one  of  his  equerries. 
At  the  age  of  fifty-six  he  found  the  dutiea 
onerous,  and  after  thxie  years  he  accepted  tiw 
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yagf  of  «?preffcTV  to  a  fallow- Yofk^Igeni  an, 
Aruwbi4*LijJ>7l]rot*>il, 

Ou  t\ik  Aeath.  of  The  orahbisbqp  in  16!)4 
Furfax  retired  ihto  priTfl.te  U&  at  Tork, 
whecd  he  devoted  himaelf  to  litenuy  work, 
■ndto  artinp  iLS  the  ft"i''ii'3  cni  iri<:vt<>r of  t'ho 
younger  gi-iUTJi  ■  Ifjn? ul'lii-:  fiiTnil y.  TIi^  L"'jirTiH''d 
onacorrfrtpinulciifi'  witli  racial  of  the  liternry 
nieo  of  Ijia.  f?av.  Sritne  interp.^tirtg'Crjtriiiiuiii- 
crttinns  of  hU  fir-'  ninKiiit  ihc.  rnrrcF;^iorid('iira 
iif  Rir:lio|'  Ait^M-l'iiiy.  ]!■_'  -irrolsi  ft  hf-- 
Duke  fif  ituokuii'liainj  translattid  ttie  life  of 
1^  Hugn^qt,  Philip  Mamay,  nei^eur  du 
''IrSeidiL  &bd  HereTlil  poems  mim  las  ftfe 
<&±^|Ui[  tbe  jriDcip&l  of  whict  U  '  The  Voal 
<Jiflpil4iniPnt  uponOatciiag  down  the  Wood* 
'^^fuh  Appleton.'  He  alao  edited  and  piib- 
lleVd  'The  [Autobiof^raphical]  Short  Me- 
TQoridla '  of  hia  rdiisiii,  Thomfli!,  lord  PulrfaK, 
in  1099.  Brian  FiitdVv  died  en  203.?^.  1711, 
Hp  marrietl.cn  -'2  Ajirll  TiGI'fi,iti  Wi^^f  iPiiri'^li.T 
Aljb.>V,  C]iarlotk\  dimghlr^r  ■■■■i'  Si-  i-..in!.ji,a 
Carv.'  Shf  dli-(.l  I  t  Nav,  HO'J.  Three  aoQs, 
Briiirij  l*(.'rtliniiin.]o,  find  Ch^irla^'VOTV  ACEl^ 
palfi!  at  \\'i.'^.iminsT<ir  .'^L-lirfH-i!. 

BiiTAJT  FintTA:^  tlio  y,">nii^;'^r,  horn  1 1  April 
1676f  entered  as  a  quern's  achoinr  ia  1690; 
-vru  elected  to  TrioiCj  College,  Cambridgej  iik 
1893;  ^tojadfid  B.A.  1097,  ^d  Jff.A.  1700 ; 
^bw4m^         bf  Trinity  m  IGBBl  Jmd 

"de«%©  Jan.  1748-9  (  f.  Mag.  1749,  p.  44). 
^0  eollected  a  valHaW'i  lihriirv  and  a  g'allery 
of  piej^OTM  Hl  h^house  in  P^inton  BgiLare.  A 
oatalogda^tiilSrllbTarT  prpparaforr  to  a  pal>a 
hy  auction  wji^  printed  in  April  1756.  Bnt, 
"by  a  ^uljsH  qxii-'iit  [irmngemt'iit,  tlip  whale  ivus 
pQlJtoMr.rliiKI  i>l'(»5lprh'7  T-TrK, MJiUlleseX. 
It  remaim  d  nt  O^^^^f  rli  v  liil  }i\Ay  ivlifiii 
it  was  sold  bj  SoTlioby  tnri]i':'  Karl  rf  Jsr^f  v. 
A  catrtlo^np  of  I?rLim  Fnirfu?;'!!  pirtiiros  mid 
cario6iiif>r^  wai^  i^tnori  in  \lf''J.  Th-T  ■n-cra 
then  ill  Tb^^iio-.-i-'-i.-'n  of  Ucli^n  Fairfa'v.  who 
xeaided  at  Jjced-s  Caalle,  Kent,  and  bemma 
adVcatb  Loi4  •  Fairiax  on  the  daath.  of  lua 
I^Dt&er  Thoi^fls     1783.  FoiKDlirainK)  wU 

"dfthtridgf",  in  1694,  BTofl  p^oceEd^S  B.A.  m 
]r>fl7.  rH,\icT,F:!',f^Vi?i-ti\1  rn  riiri^if  Chiirf:h, Ox- 
ford, ill  1  r*'-,  ^viL.-  il'..'jLn  ill'  I  ^  .'irTi  Jkiid  CiTrinnr 
ifom  1722  lillhisdeatk  uti  27  July  i7L';?.  He 
ia  dt^crihed  m  'a  gwd  Ptbolur  in  Hih  old 
Irl*h  rharart  f r '  {  CuTro^,  -Fw/r /  T  Ilifif^m. 
iii.  5!37;  Alumiti  li'r^im'mn.it.  pp. 

394,  •iS8,240;  information  from  Mr  C.  It 
Jfai-JtlLME,  C.B.) 

[Fairfax  Correwp.  toL  7.  anrl  inLrcd.;  CirilL 
War,  roL  il.  \  C.  H.  Markhnic'a  Kiet.  of  ihethiril 
LordFairfax;  ITeraJiJ and Opcealogiiit;  Analeeia 
Fftirfaxiana  (nrnnuflcripC);  Doygl^  and  Wood's 
Peerage  of  Scotl&nd,  i.  &?3-6.]  T.  P. 


I  FAIBFAX.  Sib  CHARLES  {f.  1604), 
soldier,  was  the  fourth  son  of  Sir  ThomOa 
Fairfax  of  Denton  and  Nun  Appleton  in  York- 
shire, and  brother  ofThomas,  first  lord  Fairfax 
[q.  T.]  He  was  born  in  or  about  1667,  and 
wien  Tery  youn^  he  went  with  his  brother 
to  serve  under  Sir  Francis  Vera  in  the  Low 
Countries.   C3iarles  became  a  distinguished 

,  commander.'  At  the  battle  est  Nieuport  he 
rallied  the  English  companies  at  a  critical 
moment  with  distinguished  gaUantrr,  and  he 

i  was  one  of  the  defenders  of  Ostend.  By  desire 
of  Sir  Francis  Yere  he  went  to  the  caitap  of 
the  Archduke  Albert  as  a  hgstdge,  and  he 
fought  in  the  breach  when  the  SpaniahjfoKpB 
assaulted  the  Worki  in  December  1601.  In 
1604  Furfax  was  at  the  siege  of  Slays;  com- 
toandiiur  troops  which  rout^  the  Spanish 

fener^  V  elasco.  The  date  and  manner  of  his 
sath  have  not  been  ascertained.  The  notice 
of  the  SirCharlei  Fairfax  in  the  'Fairfex  Cor- 
respondence *'(i.  xix)  is  erroneous.  '  He  wb 
never  governor  of  Ostend,  and  he  certainly 
was  not  slain  in  the  manner  and  ^t  the  time 
thA«  stated,  for  he  was  afterwards  at  the 
siege  of  Slays. 

[Vere's  Commentaries :  Fairfaz  Correspond- 
ence, i.  xix;  ClemenU  B.  Markhom's  The  Fight- 
ing Veres,  pp.  27d,  301. 308,  S21, 824,826.  329, 
830,  S67,  452.]  C.  R.  M. 

FAIRFAX,  CHARLES  (1B97-1678), 
antiquary  and  genealoeiBt,  bom  at  Denton  in 
Yorkshire  6  March  1597,  was  the  seventh 
and  third  surviving  son  of  Sir  Thomas  (after- 
wards first  Lord)  Fairfax  [q.  v.]  He  entered 
Trinity  College,  Oambridge,  0  Oct.  1611, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  I^n'i^oln'd  Inh 
9  March  1618.  About  lB27,he  married  Mary, 
sole  heiress  of  the  Breaiy  fiunily,  of  Scongh 
Hall  in  the  forest  of  Knaresborough  and 
Menaton.  His  life  was  spent  chiefly  on  bis 
wife's  patrimony  at  Menston,  Yorkshire,  as 
the  trusted  counsellor  and  faitbful  annalist 
of  his'fuiiilT.  At  Menston  he  was  within  a 
few  miles  of  his  paternal  home  at  Denton. 

A  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Marston 
Hoor  (S  JuN  1644)  Cromwell  and  other j>ai'- 
HamentAry  leaders  hdd  a  conference  at  Fair- 
jkx's  house  at  Menston,  around  a  table  now  at 
Famley  Hall,  Yorkshire.  "While  his  nephew, 
Sir  Thomas, afterwards  third  lord,  did  much 
to  preselre  the  minster  and  archives  at  York, 
Charles  was  engaged  with  his  jbrothw  anti- 
qoaiy,  Roger  Dodsworth  [q,  v.],  in  the  searcii 
Kir  and  rescue  of  many  valuable  books  and 
documents.  In  1646  he  waa  appointed  by 
hi»  brother,  I^rdinando,  second  lord  Pairfex 
[q.  V.},  steward  of  the  courts  at  Ripon,  and 
during  the  later  years  of  the  Commonweahfa 
)ie       induced  to  take  service  aa  a  colonel 
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of  Iciat,  [Rjsitiiiji  ^LiL^li  Lti  TiL^li.l  ill  Mrjiirli'.s 
^Tsnj  iuSt:L>J  iit  ill-'  Unv  ui  llm  j si i-n-u- 
CioQ.  Upon  Munck'a  uuircU  iiiLo  Yarkakire 
hfl  -wae  appoint^  mmomM  j^n-  town  ot 
Eiag-sCoD-upon-HQU.  lliiibffiob&iiwioBl^ 
about  a  jeur,  and  than  letlr^  tc}  bia.  aifti- 
(liiiuiun  uikJ  literary  pursuits  atMeoatoawttii 
H  pensiun  uf  100^,  a  joar,  griLtitf  J  hira  liy 
Ciiarled  11  uut  t>f  Lbi]!  custuiiis  ut  Hull.  JI>; 
(lu>d  t-Wre  in  DtH-umber  1073.  'fliar^^teisuif 
fewfit^  parish  aharali  record  bis  bur^O,  Oftd. 
j^thotof  hiswifo  iii16>>7,  liuttlieracanW 
|io<  doubt  tb'?y  v^n:*  both  buried  la  tiip  Fair- 
fax traiLa.ipt  oi'  tUt^  yivri.^Ji  eLurch  ut  Otiey 
(vidrt  k^ill  f.it'  Cliarlf^sl'iiirl'Li'c  mul  l\in  Anulfcta 
J:aii'Jaj{<uiii).  wbcri_'  iIhtl'  is  a  itlut-jlI  muiill- 

Amtjn^  Lift  cliildrwn  wi-rc-  twin  briAln^r,-, 
f<>lM^ai!ftptaiiLUi,tliflArxny,iind  lit^iiry  [(j. \.'\ 

^eitafslifui^^  wW  6ltl»  aa  tp 

<«n4  of  ndiif^JU  pKKwbl^  only  two  copiaB  e^usfi, 


^nfitletl '  jVimfwtJi  Fflirfftxliinft.'  It  oonta!Q£ 
pedigri-:^,  cdjtrdll^  wriit^.n  and  blazoned  on 
Telltun,  of  all  ih-i  brancbea  of  lLq  FoirloJE 
family,  and  of  many  of  ilm  fnmijie?!  ton- 
HPi'hiil  wpI  li  if ,  iiiii'r-^]ji'rs*.'J  w  ltli  iiinriy  gi.'iifii- 
I'ijj'iLi-ul  Hill  I  I  i !  'V.\v\  Jiiil  I'c'i  un  J  uLijiiL  lili  v 
fljiiii; I .uij'-,  iiiiil  r'l>'g-i?3  ill  Lfttiii, 

aii.l  i.'Lirll',  I'riJtit  i'l'ii  uf  tljH  I'limjiilfr, 
U["Jii  llii^  iJiJlvr»'iil  iiii^iiilj'T.-- ut  fill-  hiiiiity  Hiid 
■tlis-ir  couiit'uii'trifi.  liriiin  Fitlrfas,  the  ui'pbew 
i^f  ^b^^  compiU'r,  Miy.i:  '  Uk  wok  au  em^Il^nt 
schujfLT,  but 'delegated  moot,  in  ajili^uitiea, 
and  ,ha^  lart  many  vuluablQ  coUechom  Ckf 
tbft^  loud'  iE^e  liaUi  loft  »  rawt  exact  .pedi- 
gree tif  our  &lmily  of  f^ali^eji,  filpV^  by  evi- 
ileiiCes'  [Fairfa^r  CoirttpimtUUI,  \w  S^?), 
'XWak  I'mrtAx  MSS.  ar^.now  at  J^edftC^tlp^ 
iLenc  oA.  i,  upLxix). 

-  The  Loiloction,  mid  pwervFktion  of  tUe  in- 
valuubla  volumeg  known  as  the  '  Dodswortb 
JISS.,-'  BQW  in  tllfl  BodJpian  Library  at  Ox- 
ford, was  the  joint  wurk  of  Fairfax  and 
Iluger  )fn<l^n  iii'ihr  fitld  tlioy  wtre  for  same 
time  iu  UiL'  a-Atii  ut'tbe  I'-imiiT.  ft  is  ui^iiblly 
sCart^i  tliat  Ij-ird  F«irfii\  ll^v-  Iu".-.-  v<»liJDiefi 
Xl^i  to  ^be  HuJldiAn  ;  bui  ui  u.  iiot«  to 
H^W^qtl^.^  £dniLrd  Fatrfav  in  Atterl^tiry's 
'Con^ffip^diBbca'brBrian  FalnFiuitisaUited 
,tb|i|t  it  wu  Hflnry  "Fairfax,  dean  qf  PTorwicll 
twro  of  Cliaif^),  who  fiavG  '  Rogcte  Xii^ 
mat'^\       rplwifu  of  coUectiom  to  the 

r jii^TiUi.d^  1^^>  Fatzfax  beque&t^hed 
tftia  1  iaaiayyyri}ite;  to  Xiiiu»V>  mo,  bq- 

ivt  •      ^      iw^i>^°  ^  promise  madu  *  to 


tlu)  sniiJ  hoiik^  lo  remytu  h-t  my  (i;ift  and 
li'!4;i'.'V  in  tL(3  piilvLii:  library  □!'  iLu  -liid  liniis^. 
of  wEiicb  I  formerly  had  tLe  bcinour  to  U- 1; 
membar." 

[An;ileota  fiurfaxuinii.  fmanuRoH^t) ;  Fairfni 
CwrBapoiideQce;  Atterbucy  L'HTi  c-piKKiijnci);  He- 
fttld  bwA  Oeti'WLU>jpst.  .■)..-|,itt-iyiljer  l&7(t;  ILoTLjl 

LiM-tuiv  i.n  \V!,uil-,l:,l».]  X.  P.  . 

FAIRFAX,  EUWAKD  (rf.  1035")^  tran*^ 
lator  of  Xaaso'fi '  Gitruflaleiiyiii!  LLLirata,'  rt*fls 
aaou  of f!ir  ThoinM  Fairfax  of  DfHtoti,  York- 
shire. Duujj-lis  Hii_>;;i  lio  -wa^  'ji>rn  tfi  Sir 
TUomn*  '  Dormliy,  hi--^  wifi^,  iliniLrliU-r  ot 
Clt-'urge  Glib'  of  Am'hrim  Gmnge,  Ksii[,  ; '  fjiit 
in  till'  '  Vifiitiitlou  I'ed jirnii','  I'l&.'j,  ttnT.-  is 
iiiil"rU\  iiril  atuon^  the  claldreti  of  j-ii"  TIuhiiiuh 
KiirliiJi  M'  hirf  wifu,  Dorothy  tiulr  4  uiifl 
Kiiji'T  IV'dpiWitrTb,  in  ^  Sfinnsti  et  i>orjpIuri'H 
LLiur.,'  ^luUiB  thai-  he  wu^  &  natural  fu^,iv 
Thorasby^  iu  '  Ducatus  LoadieDHia/  plii^ 
^ward  Aod  Ibia  'brotliec,  Charlee,  ■mbug' 
eons  (if  SirThociAaFftlrf^fiut  connecla 
thflm  o&W  wkh  a  lina  of  ^ou,  'tbuQ  jnti- 
mating  that  tberc  waa  HoomtLIng  pet^uliar^ 
(lIu:!TER,  Choru*  Vatam).  Kdward  was  bom 
atLeoi-U  in  'ananclL^ntlioLitwiusatthecUiiri^li,' 
H«  marrii^d  a  ei^iler  t>f  Walttr  Laycacli  nf 
Ciipmftiithorpe,  YurlLslLirf,  chief  auli^weCjOf 
itjf  uortliem  coimtli'j*,  juid  unv^ffitl  gt,A» 
thildrtn  ivi?re  born  in  L^il'lI.i 

In  l(iO(>  hf  ]Mibli-!L..il  M;u,!ri,-\  of 
iDigUiV  or  tilt'  Ii(!CHJVcrjL-  u1'  .liTiicili'ui,  I  h<iii^ 
int<j  KngUtfh  henucfill  vi-r^e,'  f'.>i.,  ihr  lir^t 
cumplutu  tram^iatiuncf  Taii.su'd^(.T>L-rLj£aIf  iiiuuv 
Liberata.'  The  ^ot^  ia  dedicated  to  Que«ii 
BlixabeLh  in.  fbiir  slx-line  itanzaar  and  tl^ 
idiedicatioEi  h  followed  by  a  pross  '  Ailegoria 
.of.tlkejPi^EW  Riciiarddarewlmd  previously 
taual^bed  ^  WfttOU  of  tba  poem,  unrl  Fair- 
Ikx  toadfl  fujir UM  of  h\6  predL-a>^Aor'.-*  lAlmurs, 
But  in  reSnetnent  and  pc-tir  iitrtinct  Fai^ 
fax  fax  aurpB£sii>&  not  only  {'iiniw  bat  this 
tronelatora  uf^^Jut^^r  tliuo*'.  Brian  Fairfa?c 
BLe,t£«  that '  h'wfi  Jauit's  vulticjd  i(  abovt'  ail 
Diher  Fn^lihli  jioiitTV,'  mid  tbat  il  sohi'  i'O 
GbarlfcS  I  in  the  tJnic  nl  bin  L^Hiiitiiih'Liii  III. 
Drvdiiii  iti  the  prffniv  to  Lii  'Fill)]!  i-u.y.-  : 
'  Many  IjtiHido  invM  if  hnvi;  Lciinl  i.iiir  ftinioiLi 
\yailLT  own  iLut  Le  di.-n\-.'d  ih>.-  bariiiuny  wf 
Lua  number  fci.vm  "'  judfrcrv  of  Jtuiloignv," 
which  waa  tufnt^d  iutu  K^fliab  by  Mjr.F vIn 
ian/  On  the  other  bvid,  Bqo  JoneoQj  iu  one 
of  Lia  coavotMAticmi  with  Dfqmmond^  g^ve 
|t  w  Ma  opinion  that  tl^  translation  WI)|B 
*  not  wall  duiu.'  <  A  eaci^  edition  qppeand 
in  1624,  tbL,  and  in  toe  work  was  editeid 
by  S.  W.'  SinfffT,  $  vola.  8to. 

Fairfax  tiho  wrote  tvelvo  ticIo^e«.  Biwi 
Fnirffljc  saya  that  they  were  written  in 't^lis 
flrqt  year  of  Jaiiiea  1^  au3  'lij  negleflf^jjit 
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the  author's  study  for  ten  years,  when  & 
transcript  was  mode  for  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  Lennox.  This  transcript  was  burnt 
in  the  bftnquetinif  houae  at  Whitehall.  At 
ft  later  date  the  poet's  son  William  redis- 
eoreied  the  (viriiul  among  the  loose  papers 
in  his  fathw'a  ubrair,  bat  no  complete  mantt> 
script  ct^  is  now  known.  Mrs.  Cooper,  in 
*TheMuse8*Librax7/1737,  jointed  the  fourth 
eclt^c,  '  Eglon  and  Alexis/  from  a  mnnu- 
acript  (containing  the  twelve  pieces)  in  the 
possession  of  the  Fairfax  family.  Another 
edoguo  has  been  printed  in '  Philobiblon  Mis- 
cellanies,' vol.  111.  It  is  h^hly  probable  that 
a  poem  in  Addit.  MS.  11743,  ff.  5-6  (which 
manuscript  contains  many  papers  relating  to 
the  Fairfax  family),  entitled  'Ecloga  Octava. 
Ida  and  Opilio,'  is  one  of  the  lost  eclogues. 

Fairfax  lived  a  studious  and  retired  life. 
On  the  authority  of  Brian  Fairfax  we  learn 
diat  *he  was  very  serviceable  to  his  brother, 
Loi^dFairfax,  in  the  education  of  his  children, 
the  government  of  his  &mily,  and  all  his 
aflUrs.'  Here8idedatNewhaB,intheparish 
cf  Fewiton,  Yorkshire.  In  1621  two  of  his 
daughters  were  supposed  to  be  bewitched, 
and  Fairfax  drew  up  a  fiill  account  of  the 
affair.   This  curious  document  is  printed  in 

*  Hiilobiblon  Miscellanies,'  vol.  v.,  under  the 
title  of  <  A  Discourse  of  Witchcraft.  As  it 
was  acted  in  the  Family  of  Mr.  Edward  Fair^ 
fax  of  Ftiystone  in  the  County  of  York,  in  the 
year  1621.  From  the  Original  Copy  written 
with  his  own  hand.*   In  the  preface  to  the 

*  IMscourse  '  Fairfax  describes  himself  as 
'  neither  a  &ntastic  Puritan  nor  superstitious 
Papist, but  so  settled  inconscience  that  I  have 
the  sure  ground  of  God's  word  to  warrant  all 
I  believe,  anA  the  commendable  ordinances 
of  our  Enriish  CShurch  to  approve  all  I  prac- 
tise/ Theaomestlc  troubles  attributed  to  the 
machinations  of  the  reputed  witches  con- 
tinued until  April  10:23.  Fairfax  was  buried 
at  Fuiston  on  27  Jan.  16S5  (Hvhtbb,  CAorwi 
Vatum).  His  widow  was  buried  on  31  Jan. 
1648. 

Brian  Fairiax  mentions  that  several  letters, 

*  which  deserve  to  be  published,'  passed  be- 
tween Fairfax  and  the  Romish  priest,  John 
Dorrell  [Darrel],  then  a  prisoner  in  York 
Castle,  on  the  subject  of  the  pope's  supremacy, 
infallibility,  idolatry,  &c.  Dodsworth,  who 
describes  Fairfax  as  *  a  singular  scholar  in  all 
kind  of  learning,'  states  that  he  wrote  a '  His- 
tory of  Edward  the  Black  nrince,'  which  was 
not  published.  William  Fairfkx,  the  tnuu- 
lo^ors  eldest  son,  a  scholar  of  some  repute, 
was '  grammatical  tutor '  of  Thomas  Stanley, 
the  editor  of  *  jfischylus.' 

[Letter  of  Brian  Fairiiix  to  Atterbury  in 
Attetboiy  Co»rMpondenoe,iti.  2Sfi-6i>;  Hanter'a 


Chorus  Vatum ;  Tbomby's  DucstosXeodieuSs, 
ed.  Whilftkcr,  pp.  39,  S4 ;  •  A  Diicoutm  of  V^teb* 
craft,'  Philobiblon  MiBoellanies,  vol.  v. ;  Mr*. 
Cooper's  MuscV  Library,  1787;  CqlUec^  BibL 
Cat.  i.  267-9.}  A.  H.  B. 

FAIBFikk,  FERDINANIXl,  aecond 
Babov  Faibpax  of  Cameron  in  the  peen^ 
(rf  Scotland  (1684-1648),  son  of  Thomas  FIuf- 
fax,  first  baron  [q.  v.],  of  Denton  in  YoAriitra, 
and  Ellen  Aske,  was  bom  29  March  1684 
{^^XKULU.Oreat Lord Faitfax,^.Q').  FIb!x^ 
fax  mnrried  in  1607  Mary,  dai^nter  of  the 
third  Lord  Sheffield  (t».  p.  7).  His  Dither 
seems  to  have  wished  to  make  him  a  soldier, 
for  he  is  reported  to  have  said :  '  I  sent  him 
into  the  Netherlands  to  train  him  npa  soldier, 
and  be  makes  a  tolerable  country  justiee,  but 
is  a  mere  coward  at  fighting '  (nV.  p.  IS). 

In  the  last  three  parliaments  of  James  t 
(ind  the  first  four  parliaments  of  Charles  I 
Fairfax  represented  Boroughbridge  (JKehtni 
of  Name*  of  Members  returned  to  eerve  in 
Parliament,  1878),  lEs  father  became  Baron 
Fairfiuc  of  Cameron  in  16S7,  toyhidi  title 
Sir  Ferdinando  succeeded  1  Mtf  1640.  Tn 
the  first  Scotch  war  he  had  commanded  a 
regiment  of  the  Yorkshire  trained  bands,  but 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  part  in 
thesecondwaT(MAKZHAil, pp.  27,34).  Inthe 
Long  parliament  he  represented  the  county 
of  York,  sided  with  the  popular  party,  and 
was  one  of  the  committee  charged  to  present 
the  Grand  Remonstrance  (RirsKWOBTH,  iv. 
436).  In  religious  matters  he  appears  to 
have  desired  tl^  limitation  of  the  powers  of 
the  bishops,  but  he  expressed  himself  op- 
posed to  tue  alt«ration  of  the  liturgy  {^ir- 
foT  €brre8p<mdenee,ii.lS0).  When  the  kinfir 
left  the  parliament  and  establidied  himself 
at  YoAf  F^ir&x  was  one  of  the  oommlttea 
^  of  five  sent  thither  by  parliament  to'  repre- 
'  sent  it  and  watch  the  king's  actions  (his  in- 
structions, dated  S  May  1642,  and  his  letters 
to  parliament  are  printed  in  the  Old  Bartitr- 
iMHtary  BiMtory,  x.  493,  &11,  618-29).  He 
signed  the  protest  against  the  presentment 
of  the  royalist  grand  jury  of  Yorkshiie 
(29  Aug.  1642),  ond  received  the  thanks  of 
the  House  of  Commons  for  so  doing  (RvsH- 
WOETH,  iv.  648).  Shortly  after,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  partisans  of  the  parliament  at 
Leeds,  he  was  chosen  to  command  the  par- 
liamentary forces  in  Yorkshire ;  the  selecltion 
was  approved  by  parliament  (27  Sept.),  and  he 
received  a  commission  from  the  Eai'l  of  Bssefc 
in  December  {Fairfax  Correspondence,  iii.  21 ; 
RirniwoBTH,  r.  91).  A  treaty  of  neutrality 
between  tlw  leaders  of  the  two  parties  in  tUb 
county  was  signed  at  Rodwellhangh  ob 
29  Sept.  1642,  to  which  Fairfax  agreed,  sUpti- 
lating  that  It  should  be  void  unless  apprdved 
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Inr  parliameDt,  which  body  at  once  aauulled 
the  aneement  {Fairfax  Corresprndatce^  ii. 
416;  RVBHWOBTH,  iv.  686;  Old  Parliamen- 
tary Histonf,  xi,  443).  Clarendon  unfairly 
chfl^i^es  Faiiux  with  perfidy  in  acquiescing 
in  this  decision  (Itebellion,  vi.  260).  Fair- 
&x  establiphtid  his  headquarters  in  the  West 
Riding,  and  succeeded  at  first  in  blockading 
the  loyaliata  in  York.  The  arrival  of  a 
fresh  royalist  army  from  the  north  under  the 
Sail  of  Newcastle  threw  him  on  the  defen- 
aire,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  behind 
the  Ouae  and  establiw  his  headquarters  at 
Selbr  (7  Dec.  1642).  Fairfax  now  become 
invwved  in  a  controveray  with  KewcosUe 
arising  from  the  proclamations  published  by 
the  two  parties.  Parliament  published  a 
vindication  of  Fair&x  in  a  declaration  of , 
3  Feb.  1643,  and  he  himself  replied  to  the 
chaives  of  his  opponent  in  'The  Answer  of 
Fermnando  Lonf  Fairfax  to  a  Declaration 
of  William  Earl  of  Newcastle*  (EtrsH- 
VOBTH,  v.  131, 130).  In  March  the  deser- 
tion of  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley  [q.  v.l  and  Sir 
John  Hothun  [q.  v.]  oUiged  Furfax  to  ro- 
IffMt  from  BelOT  to  Leeds.  In  Ijeeds  he 
was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  Newcastle 
in  April  (Ghees,  Letters  tff  Queen  Henrietta 
Jlfaria,p.l89;  jiferc.  ^uA'cim,  25  April),  and 
finally  defeated  by  him  with  great  loss  on  Ad- 
wolUm  Moor,  near  Bradford,  on  80  J une  1643 

JRiTSHwostB,  V.  279;  Mabkhak,  p,  107). 
■"aiiffax  with  a  few  followers  made  nis  way 
to  Hull,  of  which  he  was  appointed  governor 
on  22  July  (Fait/tu:  Corretpandence,  Hi.  49- 
62).  There  he  was  besieged  by  Newcastle  . 
(irc«n  2  Sept.  to  11  Oct.  16ia  Fairfax's 
account  of  the  sally  which  led  to  the  raising 
of  the  ai^  was  published  in  m  pamphlet 
emtiUed  *A  Letter  from  Fenlinaado  Lord 
Fi^rfiix  to  his  Bxcellency  Robert  Earl  of 
Essex,'  4to,  1643.  His  next  exploit  was  the 
defoat  of  Colonel  Jdin  Bellosis  at  Selby  on 
11  April  when  Fairfax  himself  led  one 
of  the  diviums  which  stormed  the  town 
(Rdshwobtr,  v.  618).  He  then  joined  his 
fovoes  to  the  Scots  (19  April),  and  com- 
menced the  si^  of  York.  At  Marston 
Moor  Fairfax's  army  was  stationed  on  the 
right  of  the  parliamentary  line,  and  hecom- 
manded  its  infantry  in  person.  Carried  away 
in  the  rout  of  his  troops,  he  is  said  by  Lilly 
to  have  fled  as  far  as  Cawood  (Xj/e  and  Times 
^  Waiiam  JUUff,  ed.  1622,  p.  176),  but  he 
^fpears  iQr  his  letter  to  the  mayur  of  Hull  to 
nave  been  present  at  tlw  close  of  the  battle 
(Sumnu),  Stvdiet  md  lUuttratiom  cf  ike 
OrmtBebeJlion,Tp.Ql2i  Rushwobth, v.  634, 
036). 

On  the  surrender  of  York  (10  July  1644) 
Fairfox  wks  appointed  governor,  and  cliarged 


with  the  reduction  of  the  remaining  royalist 

Srrisons  in  Yorkshire  (Rdshworth,  v.  041). 
December  he  captured  the  town  of  Ponte- 
fract,  but  was  unablo  to  take  the  castle  or  to 
prevent  its  relief  by  Sir  ISfarraaduke  Langdale 
in  March  (^Sitrteea  Society  Misceltaaea,  1861;  < 
<St«^(/iW<frac£,pp.3,e,16).  The  passing 
of  the  self-denying  ordinance  obli^  nim  to 
resign  hia  commuidf  bat  he  continued  <me 
of  the  chief  meoubexs  of  the  committee  esta- 
blished at  York  for  the  government  of  the 
northern  counties.  On  24  July  1646  parlior 
ment  alsoappointed  him  steward  of  the  manor 
of  Fonte&act  (Old  ParUamentary  HUtory, . 
xiv.  37).  Fairfax  died  on  14  March  1648,  in 
consequence  of  an  accident,  and  was  buried  at 
Bolton  Percy  {Markham,p.  303).  Bv  his  first 
wife,  Mary,daughter  of  LordSheffield^e  had 
issue  Thomas,  afterwards  third  lord  Fairfax . 
[q.  v.],  Charles,  who  became  colonel  of  horse 
]n  the  parliamentary  army,  and  was  killed  at 
Marston  Moor,  and  six  daughters.  In  1040  be 
married  Rhoda,  daughter  of  Thomas  ChB|H 
man  of  Hertfordshire,  and  widow  of  Thomas 
Husoey  of  Lincolnshire,  by  whom  he  had  oda 
daughter  {Fairfax  Correspondence,  i.  pre&oe 
p.  lKXV,iii.  320). 

The  will  of  Fairfax,  together  with  a  poem 
on  his  death,  is  printed  in  the  *  Fairfax  Cor- 
respondence (i.  pre&ce  p.  Ixxxiv).  A  list  of 
pictures,  engravings,  and  medals  repreeentr 
ing  him  is  given  1^  Morkhom  {Life  of  the 
Oreat  Lord  Fairfax,  p.  428),  Portraits  are 
also  given  by  Vicars  {Fnffland'a  Worthies, 
1647,  p.  35),  and  Ricraft  {Champions  cf  Eng- 
land, 1047,  p.  28). 

[Fairfax  Correspondence,  vols.  1.  ii.  184S,  cd. 
Johnsun,  tii.  iv.  1849,  ed.  Belt;  MsrkbHin's  Life 
of  the  Great  Lord  Fairfax,  1870 ;  Fftrl.  Hist,  of 
Ena^od,  176U62,  8vo;  Rnahwortii^  Historical 
C(£ectioDS.]  0.  H.  F. 

FAIRFAZ,  Sib  GUY  (rf.  1496),  judge, 
was  of  a  Y'orkshire  family,  and  third  son  of 
Richard  Fairfax  of  Walton,  by  his  wife,Alui-: 
stasia.daugbterof  JohnCarthorpe.  Heismen- 
tioned  {Rot.  Pari  iv.  164)  in  1431  as  seised 
of  the  manor  <hF  Hameldene,  being  then  very 
young.  From  his  father  he  inherited  taB 
manor  of  Steeton  in  Yorkshire,  where  h(^. 
built  a  castle.  At  first  he  seems  to  have 
been  oocupisd  with  purely  local  business. 
He  was  in  the  commisuon  of  array  for  the- 
West  Riding  in  1435,  and  in  1460  was  cou- 
missined  to  inquire  what  lands  there  were 
in  that  riding  belonging  to  Richard,  duke  of 
York,  who  had  been  attunted  in  the  previous 
parliament.  One  of  his  colleagues  was  8ir 
William  Plumpton,  whose  counsel  he  after- 
wards was  in  1469.  He  first  appears  in  the 
year-books  in  Michaelmas  1463  as  a  seijeanti 
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and  member  of  Gray's  Inn.  On  98April  1468 
he  vas  appointed' mug's  Beijeant,  ano  in  1476 
became  recorder  of  Ycnrk.  He  was  raised  ttt 
a  jud^hip  of  the  king's  bench  and  is  first 
nMntioned  as  a  judge  in  Trhnty  term  1477. 
In  this  office  he  won  an  honourable  reputar 
tion,  and  on  8  Oct.  1482  he  received  a  grant 
of  a  hundred  merks  yearly  in  addition  to  his 
Balsry.  He  was  continued  in  his  judge^p 
on  each  Bufaaeqiient  demise  of  the  ciowti,  and 
under  Edwaid  V  becamB  chief  justice  of 
Lancaster  (6rwte»  tfiSdward  V,  6).  He  died 
in  1496.  his  wife,  Margaret^  a  daughter 
ot  Sir  William  Ryther,  he  had  six  children, 
f^tlT  sons  (the  eldest,  William,  a  judge  of  the 
cobimcm  pleas  under  Henry  Vtll)  and  two 
dauglitero. ' 

tFons's  Jade«s of  England;  Year-bootcS)  3  and 
17  Edwud  Iv ;  Drake's  York,  p.  363;  Plnvpton 
C^rrespondKice,  lii,  Izvi.]  J.  A.  H. 

FAIRFAX,  HENR¥(l&88-166ft),  friend 
of  Oeorae  H«rbert,  fourth  soa  of  ThooMSy 
first  IwdFairfax  [q.  t.1,  was  born  at  Bentm, 
Yorkshire,  in  1688.  Htsunefe^EdwaidFair^ 
fax  [q.  T.I, 'wbo,  says  &ian  Fairfax,  was  very 
eerviceable  to  his  brother,  the  first  lord  Fur- 
fax,  in  the  education  of  his  dbdUTeu,  was  liTing 
at  New  Hall,  Otley,  Yorkshire,  about  1600. 
Henry  Fairfox  proceeded  to  Trinity  College, 
Oambridae,  of  which,  in  1608,  he  became  a 
fellolr.  xn  the  same  year  Osoi^  Herbert 
entered  the  cAllege,  where  ha  also  obtained  a 
fellowship.  The^  were  intimate  friends  until 
Herbert's  death  m  1634  Fairfax  gave  up  his 
fellowship  on  accepting  the  living  of  Newton 
Kyme,  Yorkshire,  horn  his  father.  This  pre- 
ferment he  exchanged  for  a  Dew  years  for  the 
pariah  of  Aflld»n'4n-Makerfield  InLancaahire, 
retuminrat  tiis  end  of  that  to  Newton 
EyVft.  -  Se  married  (second  wife)  Mary,, 
daugfator  of  Sir  Henry  Gholmeley  of  Whitby, 
and  his  rectory  at  Newton  was  -di&ing  the 
crril  wu«  '  a  refbge  and  a  sanctuary  to  all 
their  friends  and  relations  on  both  ndes' 
{Fairfax  MSa.) 

Fanfax  took  an  active  part  in  the  un- 
etteceesfal  movement,  about  1640,  to  obtain 
tbe  foundation  of  a  uoiTersity  fbr  the  no*A. 
Petitions  were- sent  up  to  parliament  ur^g 
the  necessity  of  such  a  seat  of  learning. 
York  and  Manchester  compete*  warmly  for 
the  houonr  of  reoeiting  it.  Fairfax  wrote 
to  his  brother  Ferdtnando,  then  second  lord 
Fairftx  [q.  SOMaveh  1641,  askingliar  his 
influence.  Inld46f^irfax  was  remoredfrOm 
Newfeon'Eym6tothene^^bouriiqf,Bnd  much 
rieher,  rectory  of  Bolton  Fbrey.  Here  he 
zeeided  fbr  a  great  portion  of  the  time  with 

nephew  Thomas,  th^  Imtl  Fur&x  [q. 
•B  a  fuishiflner  tx  Nun  A^leton,  imtit  the 


Bestoration  in  1660.  At  that  tdme,  hfii  posi- 
tion being  doubtful,  he'  Voluntaiay  withdrew 
in  favour  of  a  Mr.'Wickham,  aridretired  to  a 
private  estate  which  he  had  inherited  at'wle- 
thorpe,  Yorkshire.  Here  he  died  6  April  1^65. 
He  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  Bolton  PtercJ 
Church  by  the  aide  of  Mary,  his  wlfb,  who 
had  died  in  1660.  His  eldest  son  Henry  suc- 
ceeded a  cousin  as  fourth  Irird  in  1671.  Hia 
second  son^  Brum,  is  Beparatel}^  noticed. 

Fairfax  wk§  an  admirable  parish  priest,  and 
something  of  an  antiquarian  and  genealogist. 
HiBleamed  brother,  CjiarIeBFdrmxrq.T.^^ 
author  of 'Analecta  Faiifiixiaina,'  fteqUentiy 

?[uotes  from  his  not«s  on  a&tiqutirilKn  arid 
unily  subjects,  and  evidently  held  his  learn- 
ing in  the  highest  respect.  None  of  Ms 
works  now  survive,  exceptr  'some  anagraBtt' 
and  epIgrajnB  in  'Analecta  Fairlaxiana." ' 

^airfax  Qorrespondence ;  Herald  and  Gtaea-, 
logist,  October  1870;  Analecta  FaiTfaxiaim  (ma- 
nuacript);  C.  B.  Markhatn's  A<jnural  Robert. 
Fairfax,  wb<uK  a  notico  of  Henry  Fiuz£ax  by  hi« 
son  Brian  is  printed.]  '  T. 

FAIRFAX,  HENRY  (ie34-iro2),de*a 

of  Norwich,  was  a  twin  son  (vrith  John)  Of 
Charles  Fairfax  [q- v.],  ant^uar^  and  gebea^ 
logist.  Thomas,  first  lortF'Fairfax:|<i.  Y.^i 
was  his  grandfather.  He  Was  edtttsted  ftt 
Magdalen  College,  Oiftird,  yihtw  hs  gradu- 
ated B.D.  30  April  1660,  and  RD.  10  March 
1680.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1669,  and 
was  senior'  fellow  in  1687,  when  Jatties  11  en-' 
deavoured  to  force  on  the  college  apresident 
of  his  own  choosing.  Fairfax  signed  the  pcttH- 
tion  to  the  king  (9  April  1687)  oegtting  fiinl' 
to  cancel  his  decree  ordering  the  reilows  to' 
elect  Anthony  Farmer  [q»  v.]  When  that 
app^  fiuled  he  voted  fbr  a  second  petltidtt, 
to  the  same  effect  (15  AprH),  and  on  17  April' 
took  a  prominent  part  inelecting  John  Hough' 
to  the  presidentship.  "With  his  liolleigtMS, 
he  wrote  to  the  Bau  fflf  Ormonde  (19  April), 
entreating  his  interrentson  with  Jamee  II; 
On  6  June  he  was  summoned  befbre  the  eoflrt ' 
of  high  commission  atWhitehall.  On  13  Jane 
he  was  brought  before  Jefinreye,  president'  of 
the  court,  protested  loudly  against  the  ^iro-' 
ceedinga,  dented  their  legality,  and  decltned 
to  sign  any  ans^ver  to  the  char^  brourirt' 
against  him.  Jeffreys  abused  hun  ro^uMly; 
ond  told  him  he  was  fit  for  a  madhouse.  On 
23  June  1687  the  high  eourt  oommiMio^rs' 
snspoided  Fair&x  firom  hni  fblloWaUip  j  bnk 
he  dispnted  the  TaMdity  <rf  tiw  aot,  and  sttl!' 
redded  in  the  college,  when  the  n^oMO-' 
mtBsteners  first  visited  Uagilalai  on  dO  Get; 
Fairfax  absented  himself,  although  he  wu' 
in  Oxford,  whereupon  he  was  pvonouaMd 
coittumaoioua  (21  Oct.)  He  iQ^eMed  MlW 
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the  coBanjauonnrs  the  next  day,  and  boldly 
d<BDwd  the  right  of  the  liing's  oew  nominee, 
Samuel  Parlor,  bishop  of  Oxford,  to  act 
09  president.  He  woiud  aj^eal^  he  said,  to 
the  court  of  king's  bench,  and  with  another 
fellow,  Thomas  Stafford,  signed  a  plainly 
Vorded  protest  against  the  proceedinfs  of  the 
Oxford  visitors.  On  bein^  wajned  of  the 
dangers  that  awaited  him  if  he  persisted  in 
his  conduct  he  withdrew  the  document,  but 
he  was  finally  expelled  the  college  and  his 
name  struck  off  the  books  ^25  Oct.)  On 
11  Nov.  lus  fellowship  was  filled  up.  On 
23  Dec  ho  was  included  in  the  decree  which 
Asqoalified  all  the  expelled  fellows  of  Mag- 
dalen &om  hc^din^  any  ecdesia^cal  benefice. 
After  the  abdicatjoo  of  James  11  Fairfax  was 
restored  to  hU  fellowship  (26  Oct  1688).  A 
year  later  (23  Oct.  1689)  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  independence  with  the  deanery  ot 
Korwich,  and  he  died  there  on  2  May  1702, 
4ged  68,  being  buried  in  the  cathedral. 

He  is  one  of  the  persons  credited  with  the 
authorship  of '  An  Impartial  Relation  of  the 
whole  proceedings  agamst  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
OoUedge  in  Oxon. ...  in  1687,*1688,  although 
it  is  usually  claimed  for  Charles  Aldworth, 
vice-president  of  the  college. 

[BUoaiQ-'a  Mftgdolen  CoUws  and  J'amn  11 
(1686-8),  published  by  Oxford  Hist.  Soc. ;  Mao- 
anlay's  Hiat.  of  England;  Bishop  Cartvrigbt's 
pigzy  (Camd.  Soa).  pp.  02,  87,  92.]       &  L. 

FAIRFAX,  JOHN  (162:^-1700),  wected 
minister,  second  son  oi  Benjamin  Fairfax 
a&92-l075),  ejected  from  Bumbuivh,  Suf- 
teXk,  who  married  Saruh,  daughter  or  Roger 
and  jQane  Qallisrd,  of  Ashwellthorpe,  Nor- 
folk, wasbominl623.  Hieophilus  Braboume 
(1590-1662)  [q.  v.^the  Sabbatarian,  was  his 
uncle  by  marriage.  The  Suffolk  Fairfaxes  are  a 
branch  of  the  ancient  Fairfax  family  of  Walton 
and  GiUing,  Yorkshire.  Fairfax  dates  his  re- 
ligious impressions  &om  an  incident  which 
occurred  in  his  eleventh  year :  *  the  (supposed) 
sudden  death  of  his  sister  in  the  cmdle.'  He 
was  admitted  at  Corpus  Ohristi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1640,  AAot  graduating  H.  A.  he 
wa^  appoint«d  a  fellow  by  the  Karl  of  Man- 
chester on  lO  Jan.  1644-6  ^admitt«d  14  Jan.) 
in  the  room  of  Thomas  Briggs,  ejected.  He 
liad  qualified  by  subscribing  the  covenant, 
and  undergoing  an  examination  by  the  West- 
minster Assembly.  He  graduated  M.A.  in 
1647.  From  hjs  fellowship  he  was  ejected  in 
1650  or  1661 ,  on  refusing  to  take  the  '  engage- 
ment' of  1649,  promising  fidelity  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, '  without  a  king  or  hiouse  of  lords.' 
He  then  obtained  the  rectory  of  Barking- 
cum-Needham,  Suffolk,  worth  l^t  a  year, 
ftnd  held  it  until  the  Uniformity  Act  of  1602. 


Fairfax  oontmued  to  reside  in  his  own 

house  at  Barking,  and  used  all  opportunities 
of  preaciiing.  He  received  pecumary  assist^ 
ance  from  Uamo  Brook  {d.  32  July  IBflS,  aged 
82),  widow  of  Sir  Robert  Brook  of  CockfialJ 
Hall,  near  Yoxfordj  Siirt'olk,  a  lady  \vhi>,  while 
thinking  eepajation  on  account  of  noncm- 
formity  UTireaaoniible,  'r^lievfJ  lamy  sobei' 
nonconfomiiats  with  great  touiity,'  rla  was 
also  aided  by  his  neighbour,  John  ?ri7idm\a 
[n.v.],  an  ejnicTL'il  jii'misHT  of  gO'i.i  piMpi.-i-ty, 
•who  afterwards  mftrried  liis  niece,  l-'iurltix's 
preaching  got  Litnmorethim.Dac:ointppriHi||L* 
of  his  la8t  imprisonment  there  is  a  full 
count  iif  his  own  kitsn.  .  OaTHSecEa^iS  Jutj 
167U,  Fairfax  and  crth«c  mbu^we^'  ^R»nde3 
the  parish  ^urch  of  Wal^iUB-ln-Vie^Wil^ 
lows,  SuffijEt.  '  Aft^t  Ube  litQi^  was  read 
by  the  ministf-c  cH  tlia  piu^^  a  seriwtti  wsb 
preached  by  a.  non-lioenied  miTiifrtBr/  Stephsn 
Scandaret."  Ihiringf  aermfin  Fair&i  and  flvd 
other  miniiitL»ra  wore  arresttid,  and  committed 
to  thecoiraty  gaol  at  Rui  v  St.  rdmnnda-  At; 
the  quartei"  Beasioog  l]ipy  witc  rslejiaed  Oli 
their  own  rucneni^aiice.^  tO'  nyy  ir  at  tlic  iie^t 
assize.  Tliujiulij^'btfore  wIumj:  rJ;  v  i)['ijL.-;iriid 
was  Sir  Richard  llaynsford,  noted  J"'  ir  tus  sq- 
verity  to  nonconformists.  The  grand  jury 
found  a  true  bill  against  one  of  them  (Simp- 
son); others, induoiii^ Fairfax^ on  'a general 
suggestion '  of  the  justices  vb'ho  ^ad  committed 
them,  that  they  were  'persons  dailgerous  to 
the  public  peace,'  were  sent  :to'  prison 
Raynsford  'till  they  should  find  stiretiea  for 
their  good  behaviour.'  After  'fire  montW 
close  imprisonmeixt'_  in  Bury  gaol,  they  ap- 
plied to  tne  common  pleas  for  a  Writ' of  habeas 
corpus,  whidi  the  judges  werb  of  opji^on  they 
could  not  grant,  and  advised  a  petil'ion  to  the 
Idng;  On  18  March  1071  Fairfax  was  still 
in  prison.  His  sister'Priscilla  1708),  who 
was  in  the  service  of  "ReynoWs,  bishop  of 
Norwich,  urged  him  to  conform.  Ho  pro- 
bably obtained  his  release  at  ^  following 
assize;  and  on  the  issue  Df  the  kiu^s  indul- 
gence (16  March  1872)  he  took  out  a  Keeme 
as  *  a  presbyterian  teacher  at  the  honBe  of 
MaTg;aret  Rozer,  Needham  M!u'i[et,*  thus  rb- 
summg  the  pastoral  care  of  the  nonconform- 
ist portion  of  his  old  pariah.  ' 

Tliough  now  in  his  fiftieth  year^  FbSrfax 
entered  on  a  renewed  career  of  activity 
in  the  formation  of  noneobfomut  eongrega- 
tiont.  He  preached  '  seven  times  in.  a  fiuV- 
mght|*  besides  'oocasional  seiniLons.'  -  His 
pulpit  preparation  was '  bymeditatton'tatiiw 
than  by  writing,  hut  Ms  discourses  were 
markable  for  their  method  and  pert!ttieit«y. 
He  aided  the  settlement  of  youtig  miniffteTs, 
as  the  ejected  di^  out.  On  the  death  of 
.  Oven  Stockton  (10  Sept.  1680),  hb  took  tU 
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charge  of  the  nonconformiBt  congr^ration  in 
Ipswich,  in  addition  to  his  own.  The  inde- 
pendent section  formed  a  separate  congrega- 
tion in  1686 ;  on  the  issue  of  James's  '  de- 
daration  for  liberty  of  conscience'  next  year 
(4  April),  the  preBbyterians  under  Fau-fax 
hired  a  building  for  public  worship  in  St.  Ni- 
cholas parish.  Timothy  Wright  oecame  his 
unstant  at  Ipswich  in  1098.  On  26 
1700  Fairfax  opened  the  existing  meeting- 
housein  St  Nicaolas  Street  (now  unitarian). 
His  work  was  done.  He  died  at  Barking 
on  11  Aug.  1700.    The  funeral  sermon  was 

Cched  on  16  Aug.  in  the  parish  church  by 
uel  Bury  [q.T.J  Fairfax  was  succeeded  at 
NeedhambAisgrandnephew,  John  Meadows, 
who  in  his  later  years  was  assisted  by  Joseph 
Riestlev ;  and  at  Ipswich  by  Wright,  who 
died  in  November  1701,  aged  42. 

Fairfax  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
William  Cowper  of  Mosborough,  Derbyshire. 
From  his  eldest  son,  Nathaniel  (1661-1722^, 
are  descended  the  Kebles  of  Greeting,  Suffolk, 
who  possess  an  original  painting  of  John 
Fairlax ;  a  duplicate  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Haiwoods  of  Bettisford,  descended  from 
Us  daughterl^ixabeth  (bom  1668),  who  mai^ 
Tied  Samuel  Studd  of  Coddenham,  Suffolk : 
his  other  children  were  Thomas  (?)  aod 
William. 

He  published :  1. '  The  Dead  Saint  Speak- 
in^  &c.,  1070, 4to  (this  is  a  sermon  preached 
at  Dedham,  Essex,  on  16  Sept.  106B,  in  me- 
mory of  Matthew  Newcomea  [q.  v.] ;  it  was 
reported  to  Sheldon  as  containing '  dangerous 
words* at  an  'outrageous  conventicle;'  the 
publication,  which  bears  Fairfax's  initials, 
was  made  against  his  consent  by  John  Col- 
ling, DJ>.  [q.  T.]).  2.  *  npttrffvTtpQs  9w\^s 
T^i^s  Siuts .  .  .  life  of .  .  .0.  Stockton .  .  . 
fimexal  sermon,'  Sec.,  1681, 12mo  (dedicated 
Co  the  Lady  Brook ;  the  sermon  has  separate 
title^age^  *  Mors  Triumphata,*  &c.)  Of  the 
life  there  is  an  abridged  reprint  in  '  Christian 
Biography,*  1826,  l2mo.  8.  'Primitiie  Sy- 
nagog»,*  &C.,  1700,  4to  (sermon  on  opening 
the  Ipswich  meeting-house;  dedicated  to  Sir 
Thomas  Cuddon,  c^mberlain  of  the  city  of 
London),  His  funeral  sermon  (1673])  for 
Samuel  Spring.ejected from  St. Mary*s,(3reet- 
ing,  is  quoted  by  Calamy,  hut  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  published. 

[f^uMist  Sermon  by  S.  Bnty,  1702 ;  Otlamy's 
Aeconat,  171 3,  pp.  643  «}.,  6(3. 662  sq. ;  Walker's 
Sttlf^Dgs,  1714,  ii.  143  ;  Palmer's  Nonconf.  Me- 
morial, 1803,iii.  249  (mabeehim  of  ChristChorch, 
Osford);  Mastets's  Hist.  College  of  Corpus 
Chriita  (lanb),  1831 ;  Taylor's  Suffolk  Butho- 
lomeans,  1840,  p.  14  sq.  (giTes  original  letters, 
Mpera, and  pedisrees.  aDolitbographed  prntrait 
h^  Wsld  Tayl^;  Davis's  Evang.  ITonoonC  in 


Kasex,  1S63,  p.  382;  Brome's  Hist.  Coogr.  Norf. 
and  Suff.,  1877,  pp.  867.  369,  890,  491.  498  sq.] 

A  G. 

FAIRFAX,  JOHN  (1804-1877),joumal- 
ist  and  member  of  the  legislative  council,  New 
South  Wales,  was  horn  at  Warwick,  England, 
in  1804.  After  a  short  time  spent  at  school 
he  was,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  apprenticed  to 
a  printer  in  his  native  town.  Having  served 
his  time  he  went  to  London  and  worked  Ibr 
some  years  on  the '  Morning  Chronicle  *  news- 
paper. His  next  step  was  to  set  up  as  printer 
and  bookseller  in  Leamington,  near  his  home 
and  friends.  He  also  started  a  newspaper, 
and,  having  married,  settled  down  as  a  lad- 
ing member  of  the  congregational  body  in 
that  town.  Business  prospered  for  a,  while, 
but  his  newspaper  brought  nim  into  trouble 
for,  in  consequence  of  some  strictures  on  a 
public  officer,  he  was  prosecuted  for  libel, 
and,  though  the  decision  was  in  his  favour, 
the  costs  were  more  than  he  could  then  pay. 
He  emigrated  with  his  young  family,  and  on 
26  Sept.  1838  he  accepted  the  office  of  libra- 
rian to  tJie  Australian  Subscription  Library 
in  Sydney.  Ere  lon^^  "inu  engaged  by 
Mr.  Stokes,  the  proprietor  of  the  '  Sydney 
Homing  Herald,*^then  a  bi-weekly  si^ier,  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  editing  and  puDtishing. 
In  1841,  in  coigunction  with  Mr,  Charles 
Kemp,  and  aided  by  many  friends  whose 
confidence  he  had  gained,  he  took  the  bold 
step  of  buying  the  'Herald'  of  Sir.  Stokee. 
Converted  into  a  daily  morning  paper,  the 
'  Herald  *  soon  became  and  still  remains  the 
leading  journal  of  Eastern  Australia.  In 
1851  Fairfax  visited  England,  wliere  his  first 
care  was  to  pay  off  all  debts  that  he  had  left 
unpaid  in  Leamington  thirteen  years  before. 
Returning  to  Sydney  in  1853  with  large  ad- 
ditions tohis  knowledge  of  printingprocesses 
and  newspaper  work,  he  bought  out  his  friend 
and  partner,  Mr.  C.  Welch,  and  became  sole 
proprietor  Of  the 'Sydney  Herald.'  He  after- 
wards made  his  sons  his  partners.  A  second 
visit  to  England  (in  1863)  enabled  him  still 
further  to  develope  his  now  lai^  establish- 
ment in  Sydney. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  various  en- 
terprises of  his  time,  both  benevolent  and 
practical,  had  a  large  share  in  the  establish- 
ment and  management  of  the  Australian 
Mutual  Provident  Society,  and  remained 
always  a  most  useful  member  of  the  con- 
gregation al  body.  Only  once  he  presented 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  le^nalative 
assembly,  when  he  was  defeated.  In  1870 
he  became^  a  member  of  the  conndl  of  edtuar- 
tion,  and  in  1874  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislative  council.  This  honour 
he  enjoyed  for  only  three  years,  dying  at  his 
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nsidence,  Gmabgullih  near  Bose  Ba^,  Fort 
Jackson,  on  16  June  1877,  aged  78. 

He  published  in  pamphlet  form  tbe  Bub- 
■tance  of  a  lecture,  delivered  in  the  music 
liall^  Leamington,  on  '  The  Colonies  of  Aus- 
tralia, their  Formation,  Frogrem,  and  Present 
State ;  the  Discovenr  of  the  Goldlfjolde/&c., 
2nd  edit.  8vo,  Lond.  [1852]. 

[Heaton'i  Atutralinn  Dictionazj  of  Dates  and 
3Ian  of  the  Time ;  Melboane  Aign^  18  June 
1877.]  E.  H. 

FAIRFAX,  NATHANIEL,  M.D.  (1637- 
1690),diTine  and  physician,  was  bom  24  July 
1637,  the  third  and  youngest  son  of  Benjamin 
Fairfax,  the  ejected  incumbent  of  Rumburgh, 
Suffiilk,  b7  Ilia  wife  Sarah,  daughter  of  Roger 
■nd  Joue  G&Uiard.  The  family  claimed 
kindred  with  the  Faixfoxes  of  Yorkshira 
Nathaniel  waa  educated  at  Corpus  Christi 
CoUe^,  Cambridge,  as  a  member  of  which 
heproceeded  MJl.  in  1001  (Cantabr.  Gradu- 
a&,1787,p.  135).  During  the  Commonwealth 
he  was  presented  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
"Willisham,  Suffolk,  whence  he  was  ejected 
in  1602  for  refusing  to  conform.  He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  physic  as  a  means  of 
livelihood,  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Ley- 
den  in  1670  {Leyden  Students,  Index  Soc. 
p.  31),  on  which  occasion  he  published  his 
inauffural  dissertation  'De  LimibriciB,'.4to, 
Leyden,  1670,  and  practised  at  "Woodbridge, 
Suffolk.  There  he  wrote  '  A  Treatise  of  the 
Balk  and  Selvedge  of  the  World.  Wherein 
the  Greatness,  lattleness,  and  Lastingness 
<^  Bodies  are  freely  handled.  With  an 
Answer  to  Tentamiua  de  Deo,  by  S[amuel} 
P[arkerl,  D.D.,'  8vo,  London,  16*4,  which  is 
curious  lor  the  affected  exclusion  <^all  words 
borrowed  from  the  learned  languages.  Al- 
though he  was  never  a  fellow,  Fairfax  con- 
tributed some  papers  to  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions '  of  the  Royal  Society,  among 
them  one  giving '  instances  of  pecidiarities 
of  nature  both  in  men  and  brutes'  (ii.  549). 
He  died  12  June  lOUO,  and  was  burled  at 
Woodbridge.  He  was  twice  married.  By 
his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Blackerby,  ho  had 
four  sons  and  four  danghters,  of  whom  one 
son,  ^ackerbj,  and  tiuM  daughters  only  sur- 
vived him. 

BucxEBBT  FAIX7AX  1728)  was  amem- 
ber  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  two  d^;rees  in  arts,  B.A. 
1689,  M.A.  1693,  and  was  created  M.D. 
'comitiis  regii8'inl728(CliB*aAr,  Graduati, 
1787,  p.  136).  After  leaving  Cambridge  he 
studied  medicine  at  the  university  of  Leyden, 
of  which  he  was  admitted  M.D.  on  18  April 
1696(i:<y(2m^£w/enfo,IndexSoc.p.34).  He 
wasappomtedaphy8tcianinthenavy,buthad 


retired  by  1717.  Hewrote:  1. 'A  Discourse 
upon  the  Uniting  Scotland  with  £ngLuid ; 
craitaining  the  general  advantage  of  sucii  an 
Union  to  both  Kingdonu,*  &e.  (an<ni.\  8vo, 
London,17(^.  2.'InLaudanBotanicesOntio 
. . .  OnthePrai8eofBotany,aspeech,&c. . . . 
To  which  is  added  a  preefatory  discourse  for 
establishing  a  lecture  on  botany,'  Latin  and 
English,  4to,  London,  1717.  3.  'Oratio  Apolo- 
getica  pro  Re  Herbiuia  contra  Medicos  Ma- 
thematicos.  ...  A  Speech  .  .  .  wherein  is 
given  the  idea  of  vegetation  and  a  plea  for  the 
use  of  botany  in  physick  against  the  neglect 
of  it  in  favour  of  matbematicks,'  Latin  and 
Eng^lish,  4to,  London,  1718.  He  also  pub- 
lished '  A  Treatise  of  the  Jiwt  Interest  of  tho 
Kings  of  England,  in  their  free  disposing 
power,'  &C.,  l2mo,  London,  1703,  a  tract  at- 
tributed to  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  to  which  he 
adcled '  a  pre&tory  discourse  in  answer  to  a 
discourse  on  grants  and  resumptions,*  and 
'  The  Letter  which  Pope  Gr^ory  XV  wrote 
to  Charles  I  of  England  concerning  his  mai^ 
riage  to  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  and  that  Prince's, 
Answer,'  which  drew  iort.h  some  *  Observa- 
tions *  from  William  Matthews,  4to,  Ipswich, 
1729.  '     >  r- 

t Browne's  Hist,  of  Congregationalism  id  Kor- 
:andSafiblk,  p.  494  n.;  CalainylB  NoooonC 
Men.  ed.  Fabner,  1802,  iiL  286,  2M.]    O.  O. 

FAIRFAX  or  FAYBFAX,  ROBERT 
{d,  1629),  musician,  is  described  as  *  of  Bay- 
lord  in  Herts,'  and  as  belonging  to  the  ancient 
YorkcAiiie  family  of  Furfax,  but  his  name  was 
invariably  written  Fayrfax  by  his  contem- 
poraries. Dr.  Bumey  {Hiet,  ii.  547)  surmises 
that  the  two-part  song  'That  was  my  woo  is 
nowe  my  most  gladnessa '  was  addressed  to 
Henry  VII  on  his  ascending  the  throne  after 
the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field.  If  this  were  so, 
a  later  date  than  1470  could  not  be  assigned 
for  bis  birth.  It  was  probably  during  the  last 
decade  of  the  fifleenth  century  that  he  was  a[^ 
pointed  oi^onist  at  St.  Albans.  Theot^nhad. 
been  given  to  the  abbey  by  Abbot  John  Whet- 
hamstede  tnl438,  and  was  considered  the  iinest 
organ  theninEngland.  ^(urfax  is  supposed  to 
have  held  the  post  of  '  informator  cuori/or 
chanter  (Wood,  MS.  Notes,  Bodleian).  The 
same  authority  says :  *  I  have  seen  several  ot 
his  Chnrch  services  of  6  ports  in  the  Archives , 
of  the  publick  Muaick  Schoole  at  Oxon,  of 
which  one  was  called  (ashavingtbe  beginning 
of)  "Albanus"  (margin  "  another  R^ptlis'') 
and  several  anthems  which  were  sung  in 
monasticol  or  conventual  choirs,  but  are  all, 
or  at  least  mostly  lost.'  He  was  at  St.  Albans, 
and  probably  in  an  official  capacity,  in  1602, 
when  he  received  20s. '  for  setting  an  anthem 
of  oure  lady  and  Saint  Elizabeth '  {JPrivjf  Purse 
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Expeimt^  Elizabeth  of  York,  28  March 
1502).  He  took  the  degree  of  Mu8.D.  at 
Cambridge  in  1601,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
same  dewree  at  Oxford  in  1611.  The 'exercise' 
for  his  degree  is  preserved  in  a  large  and  very 
beantlfol  choir  book  in  the  Lambeth  Palace 
Library  (Cat.  na  1).  It  is  a  Gloria  in  fire 
parts,  and  is  complete,  as  the  parts  were 
written  in  'cantus  lateraliSf*  instead  of  in 
separate  part-boohs.  The  other  portions  of 
the  mass,  which  follow  immediately  upon 
the  Gloria,  are  probably  by  Fairfax,  although 
his  natne  otJy  appears  over  this  one  move- 
ment. This  may  possibly  be  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  fire-piurt  masses  mentioned  by 
Wood  as  existing  at  Oxford.  The  other 
masses  by  him  are  in  three  parts.  His  name 
first  appears  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
King's  Chapel  in  1509  (22  June),  when  he 
was  given  an  annuity  of  9/.  2«.  Qd.,  to  be  paid 
part  oat  of  the  &rm  of  Colemore,  Hampsmre, 
by  the  prior  of  Suthwyke,  and  the  remiinder 
out  of  the  issues  of  Hampshire.  In  1610  he 
was  paid  for  the  board  and  instruction  of 
sundry  choir-boys,  and  in  1613  (6  March) 
John  Fyssher,  a  gentleman  of  the  chapel,  re  ' 
eeives  a  corrody  in  the  monastery  of  Stanley 
'  on  its  surrender  by  Robert  Faii  In  No- 
vember of  that  year  Fairfiiz  and  Robert  Byth&- ' 
see  receive  an  annuity  in  surviTorahip,  on  sup*  . 
render  of  the  patent  of  22  June,  1  Hen.  VHI 
(1809).  On  10  Sept.  1614  he  was  appointed  ' 
one  of  the  poor  kmghts  of  Windsor,  with  att  ' 
allowance  of  12rf.  a  day,  in  addition  to  his  , 
annuitr.  Various  entries  in  the  State  Papers 
show  tnat  he  added  considerablr  to  his  income 
l^writingontmusio-books.  Tbesnmof  30/.  i 
appears  adthe  most  EUiud  chaimfor  'aprrcke* 
BODge  book,*  or  'a  balet  boke  limnad'^  {\.vt.  ' 
illuminated).  It  is  almoiit  a  matter  of  ce>  ! 
tahity  that  the  cekbrutc^d  Fairfax  MS.  is  such 
a  book  as  this,  ifXLl^a  himw^lf,  perhaps 
for  his  own  use.  'He  'died  AhorTly  before 
13  Feb.  1529,  on  which  day  Byihssee  ( 
Bithesey)bad  to  surr'-rnkT  th«^ pjittrntof  Ifi  I  I 
to  R.  Buclande  op'-n  the  tJoittli  of  FAirfrj\. 
He  was  buried  in  AUuuif  AI'l>f  V  mi'li  f-  & 
stone  afterwards  (■ov.' Li 'lii  Isytl:!.'  miiV'dr'^^  at 
(the  mayoress's  poiit,  ■■.'"<.'.'r-!iri;_.' rh(>  titl.- 
pagfe  of  the  Fairfft.r  .)/ Two  ainpic 
bo«f8  intheUniTf-r.-i  lyLibwryaildSt,  John's 
College  Librarv  at  CumbridM  conf^'  part 
of  a  mass  by  him,  probabl;^  ftit  thftft'^igEi^ 
Besides  the  massw  in  tha  Mnne  Se&Al'^ 
Oxford,  the  Fairfax  HE.  JtK 
contttins  the  most  bfifbrtintvirftlimAiSftlUK 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  Trt1i>-pftgo&ho»( 
bis  coat  of  arms,  whith  li*>fl.ri=i  rt  flufficient  w 
semblance  to  that  ul'  thf  fumlly  of  Fairfiii  of 
DReping  Gate,  Xint  obuliirc,  dibougli  it  is  &q 
"titmy  biB20Qed  as  to  have  no  tmatwotthy  ail- 


thority ;  a  reference  to  the  pages  on  which  hia 
own  compositions  are  to  be  found ;  the  motto' 
(in  red  ink) '  Faueur  d'un  Roy  aut  [f ]  roialle 
n'est  pas  Eeritsge  [P] '  and  the  names  cif  tha 
later  owners  of  the  book.  General  Puxfax 
(1618),  and  Ralph  Thoresby  of  Leeds,  the 
author  of  '  Duratua  Laodiensis.'  Among 
many  compoMtions  by  Newark,  Sheryngham, 
Hamshere^  Turges,  Sir  Thomas  Puelyi^iee, 
W.  Oomyssbe,  Browne,  Banestre,  &c,,  are 
five  songs  by  Fairfax :  *  That  was  my  woo  * 
above  mentioned, '  itfoat  clere  of  colours  and 
rote  of  stedfastncsse'  for  three  voices,  in  the 
initial  M  of  which  the  composer's  arms  are 
again  found;  and  three  other  songs fdrthrea 
voices  (reprinted  in  Stafford  Smitlrs '  English 
Songs').  Hawkins  gives  an  'Ave  sunune 
etemitati^*  from  the  same  manuscript^  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  it ;  an  '  Ave  lumea 
gratise'  for  four  voices  is  in  Add.  MS.  5064, 
and  a  canon  with  an  enigmatical  inscriptioa 
in  Add.  MS.  31923.  The  single  (Bassus)  part 
(in  the  British  Museum)  of  a  set  of  oooka 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  W<»de  and  pabltshed 
10  Oct.  1530  contains  an  *  Ut,  re,  my,  ft^ 


(HarL  MS.  1709) 
Alpha  et  0 ; '  and  Add.  MS.  29246  contains 
the  accompaniments,  in  lute  tablature,  of  two* 
motets  and  a  mass  'Sponsus  amat  aponsam.^ 
A  fragment  of  a  song  with  the  refrain  *  Wel- 
come Fortune'  was  recently  found  in  tho 
lining  of  a  binding  in  the  library  of  Ely  Ca- 
thedral. The  CThrist  Church  and  Peterhouse 
collections  contain  music  by  Fairfax,  an4 
Bumey  (Hist.  ii.  646,  fcc.)  gives  'That  wa^ 
my  woo,  the '  Qui  tollis,*  and '  Quoniain '  fnW 
tlw  mass  called  *  Albanus,*  and  a '  Glraia '  from 
another  mass,  all  for  three  voices. 

[Orove'Bl>iee.i.610,  ii.  587;  Privy  Parse  Ex- 
penses of  Elizabeth  of  York,  od.  Nicolas ;  Wood'i| 
Athens  Oxoa.  vol.  t,  Fnsti,  col.  652 ;  Wood's 
MS.  Notes  in  Bodleian  librair;  Bimrei's  State 
Papers  Henry  VIII,  i,  28;  Calendar  of  Sute 
Ftepom,  Dun.  1614-20 ;  manosmpts  in  Brit.  Mns. 
as  above;  iaformatioB  from  W.  Barclay  Stjuire, 
e«].]  J.  A.F.  H. 

FAIRFAX  R0BERT(166a-1726),rea^ 
admiral,  second  son  of  William  Fairfax  of 
Steeton  and  Newton  Kyme  in  Yorkshire,  and 
grandson  of  Sir  William  Fairfax  [q.  v.],  colonel . 
in  the  partiamentaiT  army,  slain  at  the  lellief 
of  Montgomery  on  17  Sept.  1614,  was  bom 
February  1666-6.  Hefizatventtoseainl^l^. 
in  a  merchant  ship,  the  Mar^,  commanded 
bj  Captain  BushelC  the  son  of  an  old  paxUa- 
mentary  officer.  With  Bushell  be  made  two 
ToyagestotheMeditoTranean.  On  his  return 
in  December  1686  his  friends  were  desirous 
iJiat  he  ^oold  enter  the  royal  navy,  but  it 
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waaiiot  til!  Januaiy  1687-8  that  he  was  re- 
ceived a  VDlanteei*  on  board  tlie  Marj, 
the  flagship  of  Sir  Roger  Strickll^d  fq.  t.1 
Withia  a  few  weelra  after  the  accession  of 
"Willhun  and  Marjr,  'Fairfax  web  promoted 
to  be  lieutenant  oi  the  Bonadventare,  com- 
mnnded  br  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Tht^mas) 
itopaimi  [q.  vj  In  her  he  was  present  at 
the  battle  in  Bantiy  Bay,  1  Mayl689,  and 
afterwards  at  the  relief  of  Londonderry, 
28  July  [see  Doxtglas,  ANirBEwj,  In  June 
1600  HopqoE^was  relieved  in  the  eommand 
of  the  £«nadventure  by  Captain  Hubbard, 
but  pairfu,  reroaininff  in  her,  was  Biesent 
af:  the  battle  of  Beaday  Head  on  June 
1600..  On  IB  Not.  he  was  promoted  to  the 
oommand  of  the  Conc^tion  prize,  and  for 
the  next  two  years  was  stationed  at  Boston 
in  STew  England,  cruising  against  the  "French 
privateers.  In  June  1693  Fairfax  was  moved 
into  the  Pembroke  of  60  guns,  and,  returning 
in  her  to  England,  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
iQand  of  the  Huby,a48-guQ  ship,  ordered  to 
cruise  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  for  the  protec- 
tion of  trade.  While  on  this  service  ne  had 
the  good  fortune  to  capture,  after  a  hard- 
fought  action,  the  Entreprenant,  a  French 
privateer  of  the  same  nominal  force,  but 
larger,  and  with  a  more  numerous  comple- 
ment. In  Eec^ttion  o£this  service  be  waff 
promoted,  24  Dec  1694,  to  the  command  of 
tile  .Newark  of  80  guns,  in  which,  and  after- 
^fardfl  in  the  OornwaD,  be  was  employed  la 
convoy  service,  in  the  Channel,  in  the  Bay 
at  Biscay,  or  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  till 
the  peace  of  Eyswiclc  {see  BSBKBLEt^  Johx, 
thjrd  Lord  ;  Vioore,  8iK  Osobgi;  ;  Shotelc, 
Sib  CLowDisiai:! 

By  the  death  ofhia  elder  brother,  on  20  Jan. 
1691,  he  had  succeeded  to  the  Steetan  and 
Newton  Kyme  estates,  and  on  20  Nov.  of  tho 
same' year  tad  married  Esther,  the  sister  of 
his  old  cantain,  Bushell,  and  widow  of  a  Mr. , 
Charles  .Xomlinson  of  Whitby,  to  whom, 
thoug^  tra  years  olddr  Uian  himself^ he  had' 
had  a  Doyiah  attachment  from  the  time  of  hia 
first  going  to  sea. '  In  Ma^  Iffi9  Fairfax  oom- 
misaumea  the  Severn,  which  in  the  following 

Searwaa  one  of  the  fleet  sentunder  Sir  George 
tooke  [q.v.Jto maintain  thetreatyof  Altona 
as  between  Denmark  and  Holstein.  On  r&- 
tummg  from  the  Baltic  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Cambridge,  and  in  January  1701-2,  on 
the  eve  of  the  declaration  of  war,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  70-gun  ship  Restoration,  one  of 
thd  sqUadion  which  sailed  under  Sir  John 
Munden  fq.  vJ  in  May.  After  failing  to  in- 
tercept the  K^nch  *  squadron  off  Corunna, 
Munden  and  his  ships  returned  to  Spithead, 
and  in  the  following  autumn  Fair&x'  was 
sent  out  to  reinforce  the  grand  fleet,  which 


he  joined  a.\  Yigo  on  18  Oct.,  too  late  Ut 
shire  in  the  glory^  or  tbe  tieasure,  bnt_  iif 
time  to  take  part  in  tiie  labour  of  refitting 
the  prizes  and  bringing  them  to  Snglancu. 
The  Restoration  was  then  put  out  ot  com- 
mission, and  in  January  1702-8  Fairflixwas 
appointed  to  the  Somerset,  from  which  in 
May  he  wais  transferred  to  the  Kent  u  flag- 
captain  to  Bear-admiralThomasDilkes[q.v^, 
with  whom  ha  served  during  the  summer, 
and  especially  in  the  wholesale  capture  or 
destruction,  of  the  French  merchant  ^ips  at 
Grantille  on  26  July,  a  Service  for  milcli 
Fairfax  and  the  other  captatna  engi^ed,  as 
veil  u  the  teai^dmiral,  received  a  goU 
medal.  "With  the  new  year  Fairicx  com- 
miraioned  the  Berwick,  a  70-gun  ship,  in 
which  be  sailed  in  March  to  join  Sir  Qem-  -  e 
Rooke  wid  the  grand  fleet  at  Xiisbon:  with 
this  the  Berwick  continued  durinjg  the  sum- . 
mer;  was  one  of  the  six  ships  which  vainl/ 
chased  a  French  squadron  on  Cape  Palos  on 
8  May,  a  failure  for  which  Fairfax  and  tjief 
other  captains  were  tried  by  conrt-martisl,' 
but  fully  acquitted ;  was  one  of  the  dlviaioti ' 
actually  engaged  under  Byngat  the  reduction 
of  Oibmltar  (23  Jnlv),  for  his  share  in  which 
exploit '  the  queen  anerwards  present^  Pair- 
fax  with  a  silver 'cup  and  cover  bearing  a 
suitable  inscription,  wliich  is  still  preser\'ed 
byfaisde8eendantB*(M;utXHi)f,p.l81){  alid' 
took  an  bononniblb  part  in  the  battle  of' 
MalagH  (IS  Aug.),  where  her  masts,  rig- 
gin^,  and  sails  were  shattered  an4  toTt^,  and 
sheliad  sixty-nine  men  killed  and  wounded. 
The  fleet  afterwards  returned  to  EnglaQd  for 
the  winter,  and  in  the  following  Febrwaiy 
the  Bersrick  was  paid  off  at  Chatham,  Faif-' 
fax  being  immediately  appointed  to  the  Tpr^' 
bay.  In  her  he  itgain  went  to.  the'M^diter-' ' 
ranean,  under  the  command  of  ShoveH,  and ' 
participated  with  the  fleet  in  the  reductioi^, 
of  Barcelona.  After  the  capture  of  Monjrupn 
the  jrarisoners'it'ere  sent  on  board  the  Twb«^;' 
the  Torbav  supplied  guns  to  arm  the  fort,  and 
.sailors  to  luml  them  np  the  hill ;  h^-^nines 
were  landed  for  service  in  the  teenel)es,'iui<f 
Fairfox  hiaiBelf  had  comifltuid  of  titn  seretf. 
bomb  Vessels,  whose  terrible  fire  cowed  the 
garrison,  and  rendered  the  approacAies  of  the 
besiegers  easier  and  safer,  when  the  townr 
capitulated  on  4  Oct.  the  season  was  aIfMd;f 
far  'advanced,  and,  according  to  the  custoor 
of  the  day,  the  fleet  at  once  returned  to  Eng- 
land. In  March  1706  Fatrfkx  waa  appointed 
to  the  Barfleur,  imd  commander-in-chJef  irt 
the  Thames  and  Hedway,but  in  Mayhei^' 
ordered  round  to  Spithead  to  join  Sborell, 
then  preparing  to  carry  over  an  exp^tSonary* 
force  intended  to  effect  a  descent  on  the-c(^st 
of  Frant^  After  vainly  waiting  ftrta,  pro* 
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Uiee4  l)utch  squadron  till  the  summer  was 
peuedf  a  westerly  gale  forced  the  fleet  to 
take  shelter  In  Torbay,  where  it  was  detained 
for  several  weeks,  and  the  original  Idea  of  a 
landing  in  France  had  to  be  given  up.  The 
Berwick,  by  stress  of  weather,  sprang  a  leak, 
and  was  found  to  be  unseaworthy.  She  re- 
turned with  difGcultj  to  Fortsmouth,  where 
Lord  RiverB,  the  general  in  command  of  the 
troops,  with  his  staff,  who  bad  embarked  on 
bio^,  was  tnnuliipped  to  the  Tartar  frigate, 
wtiile  in  December  Fairbx,  wiUi  hia  amp's 
commnfi  was  turned  over  to  the  Albemarle, 
ahdduruig  the  early  part  of  1707  was  com- 
mander-in-chief at  Fortamouth.  In  Auguat, 
however,  he  was  superseded,  Sir  John  Loake 
having  chosen  the  Albemarle  ae  his  flagship. 

Consequent  on  the  death  of  Sir  Glowdisley 
Shovell  (22  Oct.  1707),  a  promotion  of  flag^ 
officers  was  made  on  8  Jan.  1707-8.  Fairfai, 
by  his  seniority,  was  pro^rly  included,  and 
a  commission  as  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  was 
nuule  out  for  him,  was  signed  W  the  lord 
high  admiral,  and  was  gazetted.  It  was  then 
cancelled,  and  Lord  Dursley,  who  was  much 
Ilia  junior,  was,  by  the  political  interest  of 
hisnunily  [see  Bebkelbt,  James,  third  Eabl 
of],  nude  Tice-edmiralofUie  blue  in  his  stead, 
with  seniority  of  10  Jan.  Fairfiuc,  naturally 
indignant  at  this  unworthy  treatment,  re- 
fused all  further  service.  Prince  George, 
indeed,  obtained  for  him  a  comnussion  as 
reajHidmiral,  and  half-pay  equal  to  that  of 
the  rank  which  he  had  been  deprived  of ;  and 
on  20  June  1708  hod  himnominated  a  member 
of  the  council  of  the  lord  high  admiral ;  but 
with  the  prince's  death,  28  Oct.,  this  appoint- 
ment came  to  an  end,  and  Fairfax  retired 
^together  from  naval  life.  At  a  by-election 
in  l7l3  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for 
the  city  of  York,  but  lost  his  seat  in  the  genu- 
ral  election  after  the  accession  of  George  I: 
Ha  had  ■'i^^t'!""  been  elected  an  alderman 
of  York,  of  wUch  c»ty  he  was  further  elected 
lord  major  in  1716.  In  these  and  other  local 
duties,  and  in  the  management  and  develop- 
ment of  his  handsome  property,  the  remain- 
der of  hia  life  passed  away,  and  he  died 
17  Oct.  1725.  He  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Newton  Kyme,  where  sixty  rears  before 
he  hod  been  christened.  His  wife,  though 
ten  years  older,  survived  him  by  ten  years, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  in  1735.  He 
left  two  children,  a  daughter,  who  married 
Mr.  Henry  Fawson,  the  son  of  an  alderman 
of  York,  and  a  son,  Thomas,  whose  posterity 
etill  hold  the  estates  of  Steeton,  Newton 
Kyme,  and  Bilbrough,  which  last  Fairfiu:  ac- 
quired bypurchase  from  the  collateral  family 
of  Loxd  Fjurfiuc  There  are  three  pottruts 
of  tlie  admiral,  taken  at  the  ages  ot  thirty. 


forty-two,  and  shortlnrbefine  his  death.  They 
are  an  in  the  possession  of  his  fan^jlyat  Bil- 
brough. In  a  register  Ucket,  dated  1696,  he 
is  described  as  a  tall  and  well-set  man  of  a 
fair  complexion,  which  corresponds  with  the 
earlier  portrait  of  the  same  date. 

[The  Ijife  of  Robert  Fairfax, '  compiled  from 
original  letters  and  other  docnments,'  by  C.  B, 
Markham,  is  a  full  and  detailed  Uf«,  not  only  oE 
Fairfax,  but  also  of  bis  family  and  nnmeroos 
relations.  It  is  especially  rich  m  the  naval  his' 
tory  of  the  period.  The  memoir  in  Cbsrnock's 
Biog.  2?av.  It.  312,  is  meagre  and  nnsntisfac- 
tory.]  J.  K.  L. 

FAIRFAX,  TH0M;AS,flr8tBiB0HFAi»- 
TAX  of  Cameron  in  the  Scottish  peenge 
(1560-1640),  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax of  Denton  and  Nun  Appleton,  both  in 
Yorkshire,  was  bom  at  Bilbrough,  near  York, 
inl660.  Asayoungmanhesawmuchservioe 
in  the  Low  Countriei<,  where  he  commanded 
a  company  of  foot  under  Sir  Francis  Vere. 
In  1582  he  married  Ellen, daughter  of  Robert 
Aske  of  Aughton,  Yorkshire.  Before  and  after 
thedeath  of  MairQueenofScotahe  was  em- 
ployed by  Elisabeth  on  several  diplomatic 
communications  with  James  VI  of  »»>tland. 
James  oflered  him  a  tit.le,  whidi  he  had  the 
prudence  to  decline.  In  1588  he  tendered 
his  services  to  James  to  suppress  a  rebellion 
under  Lord  Maxwell ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Elisabeth  he  was,  with  six  near  kindred, 
one  of  the  first  Englishmen  who  went'  to 
Scotland  to  swear  fealtr  to  the  king.  He  had 
served  in  France  under  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
and  was  knighted  by  him  before  Rouen  in 
1691.  HewasM.P.forLincolnl586,forAld- 
bcrough  1588,  and  for  Boroughbridge  1601. 

After  the  accession  of  James  I  to  the 
throne,  he  settled  down  upon  his  estate  at 
Denton.  He  bred  horses,  and  wrote  a  trea- 
tise entitled  '  Conjectures  about  Horseman- 
ship,' yet  extant  in  manuscript.  ^  He  ruled 
his  household  with  military  precision.  '  The 
Order  for  the  Giovemmeut  of  the  Hoose  at 
Denton,'  laying  down  in  great  detul  the 
duties  of  every  servant,  is  also  extant,  and 
gives  an  admirable  picture  of  a  gentlenun's 
household  at  that  period. 

As  a  member  of  the  council  <rf  the  north 
he  was  brought  into  connection  with  Lord 
Sheffield,  itspresident.  His  eldest  son,  Sir 
Ferdinando  Fairfax  tq-  v.],married  Sheffield's 
daughter,  Mary,  in  1607.  In  1620  Fairfax's 
youngersons,  William  and  John,were  with  the 
English  army  in  the  Low  Countries.  A  letter 
from  William  states  that  his  *  white-haired 
father  *  had  come  over  to  join  them,  bought 
horses  and  arms,  and  been  received  with  the 
respect  due  to  his  former  servicea.  He  soon 
returned,  however,  and  in  1631  heard  from 
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their  general  that  both  his  sons  had  been 
killedat  the  siege  of  Frankenthal.  Twootlier 
sons  are  stated  bv  Tboresby  to  have  died  a 
violent  death  in  the  same  year :  Peregrine  at 
La  Rochelle  and  Thomas  in  Tiirke7.  Upon 
the  occesnon  of  Charles  I,  ^iifu  was  dected 
M.P.  fiff  Yorkshire  in  1625,  and  was  unseated 
on  petitioBt  but  was  again  returned  at  a  bje- 
vlection  four  months  later  (A.ug.)  He  drew 
up  a  statement  of  his  services,  and  on  4  May 
1627  was  created  Baron  Fkirfax  of  Cameron  in 
the  peerage  of  Scotland.The  grant  was  facilita- 
ted Djapaymentofl,600/.,forfees  and  other 
expenses,  fie  complained  that  he  had  to  pro- 
vide the  bags  required  by  the  royal  emissaries 
to  convey  tlie  com  from  Denton  to  Scotland. 

Fahrfiu  spent  the  remainder  of  his  lifa  at 
Denton,  taking,  however,  even  to  the  last, 
an  active  interest  in  northern  poUticalaffiiirs. 
Archbishop  Matthews  having  oomplained 
that  of  hifi  three  sons  one  had  wit  without 
grace,  another  grace  without  vit,  and  a  third 
neither  grace  nor  wit^  Fuzfox  to  comfort  him 
said  that  of  his  own  three  sons,  Ferdinando, 
lffedtobeaBoldier,wasamerecoward;  Henry 
[q.  T.],  meant  for  a  divine,  was  only  good  as 
a  lawyer ;  and  Charles,  sent  to  the  inns  of 
court,  was  no  lawyer  though  a  sound  divine. 
'  He  said  on  another  occasion  that  he  expected 
something  from  his  grandson,  Thomas,  aiter- 
^nirds  the  general  [q.  v."],  but  fihortly  before 
hi»death  told  his  son  Charles  [q.  v.]  that  he 
was  in  great  trouble  about  his  family,  think- 
ing that  it  would  be  ruined  after  his  death 
by  the  ambition  of  Thomas,  'led  much  by  his 
Vife.*  On  12  June  1639  he  wrote  to  his 
'erer-loving  grandchild,  Thomas  f^irfax, 
^captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  in  his  majesty's 
'service^*  exhorting  him  to  serve  the  king, 
obey  his  general,  avoid  private  quarrels,  and 
do  his  best  against  the  common  enemy  (the 
Scots'),  having  apparently  some  doubts  of 
'Tom's'  prudence. 

Fairfax  died  1  May  1640,  Hewosburiefl 
by  the  side  of  his  wife,  who  had  died  in  1620, 
in  the  south  transept  of  Otley  Cliurch,  where 
a  large  altar-tomb,  surmounted  with  their 
effigie8,8till  commemorates theirvirtues.  The 
legend,  written  by  Edward  Fairfax  the  poet, 
Fairfax's  brother,  describes  his  wife: 

Here  lies  Leah's  fruitfalnsas,  here  Bachel'a 
b«aiity ; 

Here  Bsbecca's  iUth,  hare  Sarah's  ivtij, 

'  Beside^  the  sons  mentioned  above,  Fairfax 
had  two  daughtdrd :  Dorothy,  married  to  Sir 
William  Constable,  and  Ahne,  ■nfife  of  Sir 

'  George  "WentwortU  of  WooUey. 

Fairfax  is  said  in  '  Agaleeta  Fdiifaxiani ' 
to  have  written :  1.  A  discourse,  containing 

'  IDO  pogM,  entitled '  Dangers  Diverted,  or  the  i 


Highway  to  Heidelbergli.'  2.  'Conjectures 
about  Horsemanship.'  S.  'The  Alalitia  oi 
Yorloshire.'  4.  A  large  tract  on  the  Yorb- 
shire  eavaln^  and  against  horse  nuung. 
fi. 'TheMalitiaof  DuAam^'  6.  'OrdeAfbr 
tiie  Hoose,'  &c.  7.  Many  exieeUent  tre^ 
tises  upon  several  sulgeets  and  not  bound 
tc^^ethn*. 

[Haraldand  Owtiealogist,  October  1870;  Fsif- 
faxComispotideiicfi,vob.t.and  it, ;  Donglasand 
Wood's  Scottish  Peerage,  i.  060  ;  Harkham's 
History  of  the  third  Lord  Fairfex ;  Hart's  Lee- 
tore  on  Wharitlals ;  Analeeta  flur&xiaoa  (manu- 
script).] T.  P. 

FAIRPAX.THOMAS,thirdBAiftowFAiB- 
(1612-1671),  general,  son  of  Ferdinando, 
second  lordFairfaxTq.  v.],  was  bom  at  Denton 
in  Yorkshire  on  17  Jan.  1611-12  (Dnifa.vCer- 
responiience,  i.  61).  In  1626  he  matriculated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  three 
Tears  later  tns  sent  to  the  Low  Countries  to 
learn  the  art  of  war  under  Sir  H<naee  Van 
QB.  i.  66, 190;  Mabeham,  Life  of  the  Great 
Iiord  tinr/ax,  p.  1 3).  He  was  preeent  at  the 
siege  of  Bois-le-Dnc  (1629),  travelled  for  a 
time  in  France  and  elsewhere,  and  returned 
to  England  in  1632  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
permission  to  join  the  Swedish  army  in  Ger- 
many (Dnrfa,r  Corretpondence,  i.  103).  Fair- 
fax married,  on  ^  June  1637,  Anne  Vera,  the 
daughter  of  his  old  commander  (ib.  i.  290- 
306  ;  Mabehui,  p.  20).  During  the^mt 
Scotch  war  Fairfax  commanded  a  trrwp  of 
160  Yorkshire  dragoons,  and  was  knighted 
by  the  king  on  28  Jan.  1640  (Rubhwobth, 

iii.  926;  GitaU^ue  of  Knight^.  Acootding 
to  Burnet  he  hod  a  command  in  the  snny 
which  was  defeated  at  Newhnm,  <  and  diU 
not  stick  to  own  that  till  he  passed  the  Tees 
his  le^  trembled  under  him'  (Own  TVm^, 
1838,  p.  16).  Nevertheless  it  is  douMftil 
whether  he  took  any  part  in  the  second 
Scotch  war.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war  Fairfax  was  prominent  among  the 
support-ers  of  the  parliament  in  Yorkshire. 
t>n  3  June  1042  he  presented  to  the  king  on 
Heworth  Moor  a  petition  of  the  Yorkuiire 
gentry  and  flreeholders.  The  king  reflised  to 
accept  it,  and  is  said  to  have  attempted  to 
ride overhim('MABEHAH^p.48;  RvsHWOBTd, 

iv.  632).  Fairfax  also  signed  the  protest  of 
the  Yorkshire  parliamentarians  on  29  Aug. 
1642,  and  was  one  of  the  negotiators  of  tEa 
treaty  of  neatralitv  of  29  Sept.  When  the 
treatv  was  annulled  he  became  second  in  eoot- 
mand  to  his  ihther,  and  distinguislied  himseK 
in  many  skirmishes  during  the  later  monthb 
of  1642.  Hisfirst  important exploit,howevet, 
was  the  recapture  of  Leeds  on  23  Jan.  1648 

(RU9HW0BTH,V.  126;  MABXHAH,pp.66-90). 

Two  months  Utiir  (80  March  1643)  Fatrfiuc 
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'■WM  HVfsely  defeated  hj  Oeneral  Goring  on 
.SefUXQffe  Moor,  u  he  wa^  engaged  in  sovermg 
-tfaft  ifBtxmt  of  Iiord  Fairfax  and  the  main  body 
of  hift-arvy  from  Selby  to  Leeds  (Merofriua 
jUUieiu,  4  April  1643 ;  S^ort  Memanal^v- 16). 
I^iciiQlMt  in  reUtinf  this  event  to  rrrinee 
Bupart>  Aei!m»  Fairfax  'tb|Q  man  most  be- 
loired  and  relied  upon  by  the  rebels  in,  the 
jK)rth',(WiEBnBTOS,iL160).  Thecaptureof 
.'Wakefield  on  21  May  following  amply  com- 
penwted  for  tins  misfortune.  No  more  ro- 
mark^lQeucceea  was  gained  by  a^y  ^eml 
doriwrtbeotTilwars.  WiUi  flftaen.huii(^9d 

nUMl  Fairfax  stormBd  a  toivT!  held  bv  tTrice 

tjtnCjiiHfflW,  uking  Oemi»l  9^|iQg  oiioaelf, 
tH^iWd^tig^^'  Qcdours,  aii^  fqitrtfen'l^uDdmd 

'  M  'WKsiqiM  ibj>s* more  a  misane  than 
a  victory '  (KuttmvSZe,  t.  270  ;  Short  Me- 
MonWip.lB).  IftiyoinQP^si't to^alighti^a- 
ing.bfliisie  death)'  for  it  was  followed  nlmoat 
iBii&Bdi«t>0}y  b^  the  total  dleftat  of  Cm  two 
Fairfaws  At  Adiv&lton  Moor  June),  fn 
thiit  I'utiil  IjattJi'  8ir  Tb<iTLinfl  ItiJ  thi^  rii^l^t 
win^,  and,  +;i*n[jirig  fi\-iij  (Im^  nml  vritL  a 

SirlKJn  of  Iji^  Ipxips^,  h-'  tlir-w  liiniM  If  into 
radford,  and  liradfunl  foulil  resist  ao 

loUffWOUthi&way  tlirriui;lt  XtMvcjuitle's  focL-iss, 
■ndiiliicCewlcd.  inreAchmg  bisfatb'Of  at  Lei'ds 

ihmi\g  Uxe  Qifis^  uanui  jboSriill  wMch  now 
t^ok  ^aoe  ha  oommuided  the  jaarrgoArd,  and 
VBfl  MTerely  wounded.  When  Hull  was  be- 
iieg^ed  ha  WSS  Kii.'nt.  into  Iiincoln^hLr^  with 
tWBQty  troops  of  Loriie  to  join  fromweli  end 
MawSaater,  And  tot^  met  With  lh.om  in  the 
v'lcixny  of  Wincehyoall  Oct  1(143.  'Comie 
Iftt  u  fall  oa^  I  uevtsr  profiper^d  butter  than 
wh«p  I  fought  a^n-^t  thu  enen^  threti  or 
fuiir  to  one/ said  Fuirfiix  when  he  arst  viewed 
(he  Toyaliflts,  nod  m^lrked  tlj-'Lr  niiiiiLiTB. 
ilAuche^jt^ir,  in  his  des^Bttb  to  Llie  lo]>is, 
wrLtfia:  'Sij"  Tlumuu-i  Fairtfii  is  a  persihi^  that 
Ujcce^ti  OPy  expru^^ions  as  a  ftoiiimeiidaLiou 
<^  ^  ftfial^tion  and  vuXoiir'  (Vicabs,  OucTs 
jtAfJ^  ■■  47i  Old  I^rliamenfa/y  Hut:  xii. 

,  Qn,aB  Jul.  L644  jPairfax  defdated 
hvA  ByroiL  and  the  Eng'Uah  tnwps  re^alli^d 
fries,  irt^land  at  S'lintwich  in  ChcBhire,  took 
Ijft^u  hundred  pri&iiit'rs,  unj  followed 
the  victory  by  capturinjf  tbrtKi  rOVfiliHt  git- 

Itf  March  1(144  (i<2  r'-tiinied  iulo  Torl^sfiire, 
fifid  eluired  in  th<'  viftjrj-  at  Selby,  to  u  Lilt^ 
.^i^{>!9^  leading  ai  the  cavalrv  very  R'n.^ui  ty 
«on^ba.ted.  10  April  1044  ('littaiiwoicMi,  v. 

617).  AjJCOrdlniT  fu  Clarijndon,  'this  v\n^  iTuq 
lirst  ftcficn  Sir  riiimiii.->  Fuiifrtx  wis-  liL^tin 
notice  far  '  {RebnUlvu,  til.  100).  At  3Ijlr.-(IiJn 
MoOfi  Pftixfax  oomiTniinded  the  hor^  of  the 
fi^H'Yiiifi  eoliEUtuiE  of  fiA^fire  t^oc^ 


To^shire  joavalry  and  twenl^-'two  of  Scots, 
in  aJl  about  four  thousand  men.  Tj^e  vest- 
ment under  his  immediate  oommand  chtui|^ed 
BuccessfullT,  hut  the  rest  of  hia  dlrWon 
was  routed,  ai»d  he  reached  with  difficulty, 
wounded  and  almost  abne^  the  Tictorious 
left  of  the  parliaiBentaiy  annj  ^^Snrt  Mf- 
tnorialf  p.  2y). 

At  the  si^e  of  Helmsley  Castle^  duting 
the  following  Aiu;ust,  Fairfax  was  datuer- 
ously  wounded  by  a  mueket-holl^  whl^ 
broke  his  shoulder,  utd  a  royalist  newspaper 
exultingly  prophesied  for  him  the  f&te 
Hampden  (Mei-curitts  AuUeui,  10  Sept.  X6^j< 
^0  was  slowly 'zecoTcauIgfKni  jh^s 
wound  parliament  undertook  the  reorgaiu- 

aUon  of  its  anny,    Fairfkz  had  stroqg:^ 
urns  than  any  one,  now  that  memben  <)f 
the  two  bouses  were  to  be  excluded  iroin 
command.   Xi  was  at  fiiat  rumoured  tiiat  lie 
was  to  oommaod  mere^  the  ear al^  of  t^e 
new  array,  hut  on  31  Jan.  1645,  by  101  to 
,  69  votes,  the  House  of  Commons  aj^itointcd 
.  him  to  coipmand  in  chief  (Co»yri«ni'  •/our- 
nalt,  ir.  36).   The  ordinance  for  new  mod(>}- 
ling  the  army  finally  passed  on  16  Feb.,  and 
I  on  19  i'ob.  Fairfax  was  solemnly  thuked 
I  by  the  raieak^  for  his  past  services,  and  jii- 
j  formed  tnat  parliament  *  had  thought  fit  to 
I  put  uptm  him  the  greatest  trust  and  con9- 
I  denqe  that,  was  ever  put  into  thft  hnuds  of./* 

xecttred  lus  aj^Kun^ment,  h  lui 
later  apoLo^pes  can  be  trusted,  with  som 
diiBdence:  '^t  wasso&rfromdeuringitth^ 
had  not  so  ^eftt  an  authority  coqunshadad 
obedience,  being  then  unseparated  £c<m  the 
royal  interest,  pesides  the  persuasiona  qf 
nearest  frienda  not  ta  decline  so  free  &nd 
general  a  call,  I  should  have  hid  myself 
among  the  staff  to  have  avoided  so  ^rfftta 
charge '  (Short  Memorial,  p.  3).  A  disputia 
arose  between  the  two  houses  concerning  th£ 
appointment  of  tha  offioer^  whom  Fairfax 
was,  empowered  to  nominate  Bulyect  to  tha^ 
approval.  The  terms  of  his  commis^on  ^ye 
'.  rise  to  long  di^uasions.  The  c^nu^issibi^ 
af  finsJIy  passed,  differed  in  one  imporbint 
particular.m)m  that  of  Essex:  in  spite  of  the 
oppbsitioo  of  the  lords  the  name  of  the  ItiiK 
and  the  clause  requiring  the  preservation  ^ 
hh  person  were  left  out  (Old ParHemetOa^ 
Bist.  xiii.  422,  432,  436).  The  new  armj 
and  its  general  were  scofied  at  by  foes  aim 
disCmpted  by  iQ^y  of  their  friepds. ,  '  ^^en 
I  went  to  take  my  leave  of  a  great  PQ^,<i^' 
says  Ffurfax,  'he  told  me  he  was  sorry  X 
going  out  with  the  army,  for  he  did  beliew 
w)0  should  he  beaten '  (^SmH  Memorials,  [j.  3). 
tn  his  letters  to  tjhe  queen  the  Idng  stj^l^ 
Fairfax  'thenbels'new  brutish  genera^^od 
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confidently  anticipated beatlnghim  ('Kind's 
Cabinet  Opened,'  ffarleian  Mucetlany.  Tii. 
647,553).  , 

An  April  Fairfax  .vas  enga;^  in  organis- 
ing the  'new  model.*  On  1  May  he  set  out 
fnUB  B«ading  intending  to  relieve  TauntoOf 
but  was  recalled  holfwaj  to  undertake  the 
m'ege  'of  Oxford.  Left  to  himself  he  would 
have  followed  the  king  and  forced  him  to 
fi^ht^  but  the  orders  of  parliament  were 
peremptoiy;  '  I  am  very  sorry,'  be  wroto  to 
bis  faUier, '  we  sbould  spend  our  time  un- 
profitably  before  a  town^  whilst  the  king 
Jiath  idme  to  strengthen  himself,  and  by  ter- 
tor  po  force  obedience  of  all  places  where  he 
comes'  (Fairfax  Cdrret^ondence,  Ui.  228). 
Ovford  was  blockaded  rather  than  besiegea 
from  19  Hay  to  6  June,  when  the  welcome 
order  came  to  raise  the  siege.  At  Naseby, 
on  Saturday,  14  June  1645,  Furfax  brouj^ht 
the  Iwg  to  a  battle,  and  defeated  him  with 
the  IpM  .of  all  his  infantrr,  artiDery,  and 
baggage.  All  accounts  of  tne  battle  agree  in 
descfflbin^  the  reckless  courage  which  the 
generalhimself displayed.  Heheaded several 
Etarges,  and  captured  a  standard  with  h  is  own 
hand  (SpsisOE,  p.  43;  AVhitelocke,  vol.  i.; 
MA&tikiu,  ]^.  S2\).  'Ajs  much  for  bravery 
may  be  given  to  him  in  this  action  as  to  a 
m&n/ observes  Cromwell  (Cablyi^b^  Letter 
ic»x.)  Furfax  now,  aiter  rewipturing  Lei- 
cester, turned  west,  relieved  Taunton,  and 
defeiatod  Qorin^t  I^angport  in  Somersetshire 
on  10  July.  The  la»  royal  tixmy  of  any 
streii^h  was  thus  shattered.  'We  cannot 
esteem  tbis  mercy  less,  all  things  considered, 
than  that  of  Naseby  fight,'  wrote  Fairfax 
{Faitfax  Corretpotidence,  iii.  235).  Bridge 
water  fell  a  fortnight  later  (24  July),  and 
Bristol  was  stormed  after  a  three  weeks  siege 
(lOSept.)  The  letter  in  which  Fairfax  sum- 
moned prince  Riipert  to  surrender  that  city 
contMUB  &  remarkable  exposition  of  his  pdti- 
tictiil  creed  at  this  penod  of  his  life  (Spbiooe, 
pAOB).  InOctoberUiearmywentintowmter 
quahers  after  establishing  a  line  of  posts  to 
confine  Goring  to  Cornw^l  and  Devonshire, 
and  to  block  up  Exeter.  The  campaign  of 
1646  opened  with  the  capture  of  Dartmouth 
(18  Jan.),  which  was  followed  by  the  defeat 
of  Hopton  at  Torrington  (16  Feb.),  and  the 
capitulation  of  Ilopton's  army  (14  March). 
At  Torrington  Fairfkx  had  a  narrow  escape 
owibg  to  the  explosion  of  a  royalist  maga- 
zine; 'I  must  acknowledge,*  he  writes, '(Jod's 
great  'm^rcy  to  me  and  some  others,  that 
stoo^  Tchere  great  webs  of  lead  fell  thickest, 
ret,  praised  be  Qod,no  man  hurt'  (tb.  iii.  285). 
The  rest  of  the  war  consisted  of  sieges;  Exeter 
no^euderedoQ  9  April,  Oxford  on  20  J  une,  and 
Haglaa  on  17  Aug.  After  the  capitulation  of 


Oxfi>rd  Fairfax  retired  for  a  time  to  Bath  1^ 
tbe  benafic  of  his  health,  which  gPeatlv 
impaired  by  the  campkl^  and  by  his  many 
old  waunda.  Rheumatism  and  th«  stonn 
ajjpear  to  havo  been  Iiia  tiliief  ailments  (iL 
'  iu.  ;  SfittDiif:,  p,  3151.  In  Nfjvt'm^)f-r  ba 
j  returned  to  Lnrn^on  to  reO'-'iVh?  the  tlnmliS  of 
b<itli  hiji!*^^ '.'f  parliamt'iit  aiul  of  tlie  citv. 
'IL  rE=-R("ti  r,'  MiiJ  Lf-iitliHl.  '  tu  the  BLiL-tei-hfiM 
of  Jiiliiib  Cresiir  took  iht>  name  of  Cieaar,  all 
famous  and  victorious  auGceeulintftr^efajs  in 
this  kingdom  wUl  desire  the  Adaitiao  of  tlra 
name  of  Fakftx. '  (O/r/  7\!riUiii)&iim  5tM. 
XV.  ice).  After  Ka>Lby  parli^eat  1^ 
voted  700i.  for  a  'jewel '  to  be  presiiiit^  iff 
Fairfax  in  tomtaemOTation  of  aU  vlctoty.. 
T^iis,  &fter  pa<fiin^  through  the  hands  qf 
l^oreeby  and  Honiw  Wjtljwjle,  was  m  1970 
in  tlje  poSLfieflflion  of  I^rd  A&sXt^gS  (MaSJ- 
H.i,M.  -1X»).  In  tlie  Uibfldge  propogitions 
in  1  i'=ct'Bil}t-r  1045  parlinmetit  Iifi(l  stqmlntcd 
ttiit  tln>  kin'r  sLould  create  Fiiirlitx  n»  Knf^^- 
lUi  \}hTiin,  ami  tLat.  he  shrmld  t^^  i^iidowud 
with  Ifiml"?  If)  rlio  valiift  of  "j.fX'O/.  a  ytar. 
litrii-i.-*  to  that  viiluo  wttTC  Sfittltid  upon  hiin 
af  I  I  'l-  the  failure  of  the  treaty  (WhitelocXe, 
ii,  73;  OId\Pariiat)untarif  m«t.  xiv.  139). 

In  tha  spring  of  XSt7  p^-rliament  ioA  iA 
hand  the  nduction  of  the  lirmy,  and  t^t^H. 
on  .T  March  that  Paiifait  should  be  ^norel 
of  the  limited  force  to  be  sfill  rnaintained, 
'Si>iue  wondered,' aaygWhltfloH-Kf',' it  r-finuld 
admit  a  debate  and  tfoestioii'  ( ii, 
TLl'  etildiers  oojected  to  be  disbanded 
uiiiil  thtv  worf  pfild  tbeirarrean>,andB«;ure4 
frniii  c-Tvil  Mjir.s  I'lir  raitilrti-y  ai-tlrms,  nnd  they 
peiitimu'ii  ri;irl'i\  Ti)  that  titcct.  Fliirl'ilS 
was  ordered  to  suppress  their  petition,  and 
did  so,  but  this  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the 
agitation  among  them.  Waller  ana  Holies 
unjustly  throw  a  doubt  on  the  sincerity  of 
bis  efforts  (Walleb,  Vindicafum,pp-  52, 72, 
81,  85 ;  HoLLEG^  Memoirs,  ed.  IQ&S,  pp.  8it, 
88).  Negotiatuma  between  the  commit- 
I  sionets  of  the  parliament  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  army  continued  during  Apiil 
I  and  May.  From  SI  to  21  Ma^  Fair&x 
i  was  in  l.ondon  consulting  a  physician.  His 
I  friends'  entreaties  overcame  his  own  wish  to 
\  resign (S^ort Sfemoriat,p.  4).  At  the  end  of 
M&y  parliament  ordered  himback  to  the  army, 
one  of  the  members  insultinglr  saying  that 
he  had  time  enough  to  go  to  Hyde  Park  but 
not  to  attend  to  his  duty.  He  communicated 
the  final  offers  of  the  parliament  to  a  meeting 
of  officers  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  on  28  May. 
They  declared  them  unsattsftictory  and  pressed 
him  to  appoint  a  ^neral  rendezvous  of  the 
army  for  the  consideration  of  the  question. 
In  forwarding  the  lesolntiona  of  the  coun^ 
of  war  to  parliament  Fairfax  eunestly  begged 
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the  latter  to  adopt  a  more  moderate  course, 
and  defined  his  own  attitude :  '  I  iatreat 
you  that  theremay  be  ways  of  love  and  com- 
posure thought  upon.  I  shall  do  my  en- 
deavours, though  I  am  forced  to  yield  some- 
thing out  of  ordeTi  to  keep  the  anny  finm 
disorder  or  worse ineonTenieDces*  (Old  Par- 
liamentary Hist.  XT.  383-90).  Three  days 
]at«r  the  seizure  of  the  king  by  Joyce  took 
place,  3  July,  an  act  which  Boowed  how  com- 
pletely the  army  had  thrown  oS  the  control 
of  the*  general.  Fairfax  states  that  he  imme- 
^i^ly  sent  Colonel  Whalley  and  a  couple 
of  regiments  to  remove  Joyce's  force  and 
conduct  the  king  back  to  Holmby,  but  the 
king  refused  to  return,  and  when  FairfSiuc 
himself  attempted  to  persuade  him  to  do  bo 
said  to  him, '  Sir,  I  have  as  good  interest  in 
the  army  oa  you.'  The  general's  proposal  to 
puni^  Joyce  for  insubordination  was  rejected 
by  a  council  of  war  iShtrt  Memorial,  p.  7). 
In  the  account  which  Fairfax  gare  to  the 
parliament  of  these  events  he  explains  his 
anwilling  assumption  of  theeharge,  and  states 
that  he  has  placed  a  trusty  guard  round  the 
king  'to  secure  his  nugesty's  person  from 
danger,  and  prevent  uiy  attempts  of  such  as 
may  design  by  the  advantage  of  his  person 
the  better  to  raise  anynew  war  in  this  king- 
dom' Parliamentary  Biit.  xv.  411). 
In  the  general  rendezvous  at  Newmarket  on 
6  June  the  army  established  a  council  for  its 
own  government,  consisting  of  the  general 
officers  who  had  composed  tne  old  council  of 
war  and  representatives  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  each  regiment.  By  this  body  the 
army  was  governs  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
aeeond  civil  war,  and  by  it  the  political 
manifestos  of  the  army  were  drawn  up. 
Fairfiix  states  *  from  the  time  they  declared 
their  usurped  authority  at  Triploe  Heath  I 
never  gave  my  free  consent  to  anything  they 
did ;  but,  being  yet  undischa^;ed  of  my  place, 
they  set  my  name  in  a  way  of  course  to  bM 
their  papers  whether  I  consented  or  not ' 
(Short  Memorial,  p.  9).  The  declarations 
of  the  army  are  usually  signed  '  John  Kush- 
worth,  by  the  appointment  of  his  Excellency 
Sir  Thomas  Fairiai  and  the  Coimcil  of  War.' 
"With  parts  of  the  policy  followed  by  the 
council  of  war  Fairfax  seems  nevertheless 
to  have  entirely  agreed.  In  a  long  letter 
of  8  July  he  vindicates  the  conduct  of  the 
army  in  treating  with  the  king,  and  their 

EoUey  towaids  him.  He  recommends  '  all 
ind  usage  to  his  m^esty's  person,'  and 
urges '  that  tender,  equitable,  and  moderate 
dealli^  tomuds  his  majesty,  us  n^al  family, 
and  his  late  party,  so  or  as  may  stand  with 
sricty  to  the  kingdom,  is  the  most  hopeful 
course  to  fake  away  the  seeds  of  war  or 


future  feuds  amongst  us  for  posterity,  and 
to  procure  a  lasting  peace  and  agreement  in 
this  now  distracted  nation  *  (OW  Parliamen- 
tary Hiet.  xvi.  104).  At  the  end  of  July  the 
army  marched  on  London,  ostensibly  to  pro- 
tect theparliament  from  the  violence  of^ the 
cit;^.  The  general  professed  himself 'deeply 
afflicted  with  the  late  carriages  towards  the 
parliament,'  and  promised  to  use  all  his 
power  '  to  preserve  them,  and  in  them  the 
interest  of  the  nation '  (ib.  p.  188).  Nine 
lorda  and  about  one  hundred  commoners 
joined  the  army,  and  engaged  to  live  and  die 
with  Fairfax  and  the  army  in  vindication  of 
the  honour  and  freedom  of  parliament,4  Aug. 
1648.  On  6  Aug.  he  brought  them  rack  to 
Westminster,  and  received  the  thanks  of 
parliament  for  his  services.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  in  the  negotiations  of  the  follow- 
ing months  Fairfax  continued  to  side  with 
those  who  desired  to  make  tnms  with  the 
king,  but  he  confined  himself  mainly  to  his 
military  duties,  and  his  name  appeara  hardly 
ever  in  the  accounts  of  the  ni^tiabiona. 

To  a  considerable  extent  he  succeeded  in 
restoring  the  discipline  of  the  army.  Early 
in  September  he  was  able  to  report  to  par- 
liament that  uxthousandfootaftd  two  thou- 
sand horse  were  ready  to  serve  in  Ireland  if 
their  arrears  were  satisfied.  He  never  ceased 
to  urge  on  parliament  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  (RcsH- 
woRTH,  vii.  795,  815).  In  the  great  reviews 
which  took  place  in  tlie  following  Novem- 
ber the  mutinous  regiments  were  reduced  to 
obedience,  and  the  levellers  for  a  time  sup- 
pressed, '  Without  redress  of  these  abuses 
and  disorders,'  announced  Fairfax,  '  lua  ex* 
cellency  cannot,  nor  will  any  lon^r  under- 
go or  undertake,  further  to  discharge  his 
present  trust  to  the  parliament,  tbs  army, 
and  the  kingdom.*  In  the  second  place, 
'  though  he  is  far  above  any  sudi  low  thoughts 
as  to  court  or  woo  the  armrto  continue  bim 
their  general,  yet  to  discharge  himself  to 
the  utmost  anct  to  bring  the  business  to  a 
certain  and  clear  issue,'  he  promised  to  ad- 
here to  the  army  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain 
the  satisfaction  of  their  claims  as  eoldiem, 
and  the  reform  of  parliament.  Other  poli- 
tical questions  were  to  be  lefl  to  rarliament. 
Every  raiment  solemnly  engag^  to  accept 
this  compromise  {Old  Parliamentary  Mi$t. 
xvi.  340).  It  was  more  easy,  however,  to 
restore  order  in  the  ranks  than  to  moderate 
thepoliticalzealofthecouncil<^war.  Ac- 
cording to  Fairfax,  that  body  resolved  at  one 
time  '  to  remove  all  out  of  the  house  whom 
they  conceived  to  be  guilty  of  obstructing 
the  public  settlemeht.'  CromweU  and  others 
pressed  him  Uigently  to  sign  oAlera  fdtthat 
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pttrpose,  but  his  delaying  to  do  so  for  three 
or  four  days,  and  the  outlareak  of  the  second 
civil  war,  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  this 
denga  (Short  Meniorials, -p.  6),  Jjambertwas 
detratdied  to  the  north  to  check  the  march 
of  the  Scota,  Oromwell  to  the  west  to  sappress 
the  inswrection  in  WaleSi  while  the  general 
hunself  undertook  topnmde  for  the  suety  of 
London.  CaumdongoeBsoftritstOBaythat 
Fairfax,  oven  at  this  date,  refused  to  serve 
aminst  the  Scots  (SebelSon,  zi.  8, 68).  The 
Kentish  Realists  were  erudinflT  defeated  at 
Mudstone  on  2  June,  and  on  13  June  Fairftix 
laid  sie^  to  Colchester,  intowhich  the  leaders 
of  the  insurrection  and  the  remnant  of  their 
army  had  thrown  themselves  (Hushwokth, 
Tii.  1137, 1155).  The  garrison  held  oat  for 
sercuty-five  days,  till  hunger  and  the  im- 
posfflhility  of  renei  forced  them  to  surrender 
(27  Aug.  1648).  Fairfax  has  heen  severely 
blamed  for  the  execution  of  Lucas  and  Lisle, 
and  the  suhsequent  condemnation  of  Lord 
Gspel.  Hieit  execution,  however,  was  no 
brrach  of  the  tenna  on  which  Colchester 
omitnlated.  By  those  terms  the  livee  of  the 
solders  and  inferior  officers  were  gnaranteed, 
but  the  superior  officers  surrendered  *at 
mercy,'  which  was  beforehand  defined  to 
mean '  so  as  the  lord-general  may  be  free  to 
put  some  immediatenr  to  the  swmd,  if  he 
see  cause ;  aHhough  hts  excellency  intends 
chiefly ...  to  surrender  them  to  the  mercy 
of  the  parliament'  (ib.  viL  1247).  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  discretionary  power  thus 
reserved,  Lncas  and  Lisle  were  immediately 
shot  by  sentence  of  the  council  of  war,  'for 
BOme  satisfaction  of  military  justice  and  in 
part  of  avenge  for  the  innocent  blood  they 
nave  caused  to  be  spilt,  and  the  trouble, 
damage,andmisdiief  tneyhave  brought  upon 
the  town  and  the  kingdom '  (ib.  vii.  1243). 
'The  other  leaders,'  wrote  Furfax,  'I  do 
hereby  render  unto  the  parliament's  judg- 
ment for  further  public  justice  and  mercy,  to 
be  used  as  you  si  see  cause.'  Parliament 
thought  fit  to  condemn  Capel  to  death,  and 
for  that  sentence  Fairfax  was  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible. Capel  pleaded  that  quarter  had 
been  promised  him,  and  Furfax  was  called 
on  to  explain  to  the  hi^h  conrt  of  justice 
that  the  promise  was  subject  to  the  reserva- 
tions above  meutioned,aud  did  not  in  anyway 
bind  the  hands  of  the  civil  authority  (S^ort 
Memorialg,]f.9).  The  charge  of  equivocation 
which  OlsMndon  brings  against  him  is  en- 
tirely unfonnded(J?«ieMon,xi.  267).  'While 
the  wege  <rif  Colchester  was  in  progress  par< 
liament  had  opened  negotiaUons  with  the 
Ung  on  terms  which  the  army  and  the  inde- 
pendentsdeemed  unsatia&ctofy.  Both  called 
on  Fu^c  to  intervene  Qnring  the  si^ 


of  Colchester,  Milton  addressed  to  him  a 
sonnet,  in  which  he  was  summoned  to  take 
in  hand  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom  and 
clear  the  land  of  avarice  and  rapine  (Sonnet 
XV.)  Ludlow  came  to  the  camp  and  UTged  him 
to  prevent  the  ocmdusion  of  the  treaty,  to 
which  Fairfax  answered  in  general  terms  that 
he  was  resolved  to  nae  the  power  he  had  to 
muntun  the  cause  of  the  public  (Memoirg;  t^i 
1751,  p.  101).  Assoott  as  tiifrsiegewasow, 
regimentafterre^^ent  presented  addxeesetto 
their  general  against  the  policy  of  parliament; 
He  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Oommons 
the  army  remonstrance  of  16  Nov.,  in  wi^h 
the  rupture  of  the  treaty  and  the  nunishmoife 
of  the  king  were  demanded  in  the  plunest 
terms.  He  requested,  on  their  bebaJi  and  his 
own^  that  the  remonstrance  might  be  im- 
mediately considered,  'and  that  no  fltiling  in 
circumstances  or  expressions  might  prejudice 
either  the  reason  or  justice  of  wnat  was  ten- 
dered or  thur  intentions '  (  Old  ParHamentary 
Hilt,  xviii.  160;  Rvshwosth,  vii.  1380).  At 
the  same  time,  to  prevent  the  escape  or  the 
lemoml  of  the  king,  he  sent  £wer  to  nplace 
Hammond  as  governor  of  the  ble  of  ^Viglit. 
On  SO  Nov.  another  declaration  was  polH 
lished  in  the  name  of  the  general  and  army 
complaining  of  the  laying  aside  oi  their  re- 
monstrance, disowning  tne  authmaty  of  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  cor- 
rupt, and  promising  to  own  that  of  the  honest 
mmority  if  they  would  separate  tbemselvM 
from  the  rest.  Like  the  former,  this  was 
backed  by  a  private  letter  from  Flait^  to 
the  s^ker  (Ca.bt,  Memorials  0/  t?ie  CSvil 
War,  li.  70).  The  army  then  occupied  Lon- 
don, and  on  6  Dec  Pride's  Puive  took  place. 
Fairfax  protests  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  forcible  exclusion  of  the  members  until  it 
had  actually  taken  place,  and  the  statements 
of  Ludlow,  Clarendon,  and  Whitelocke  appear 
to  confirm  this. 

But  his  retention  of  his  post  after  Pride's 
Purge,  his  answers  to  the  demands  of  the 
commons  for  the  release  of  their  members, 
and  bis  signature  of  warrants  for  the  con- 
finement of  the  prisoners  render  it  impos- 
sible to  acquit  him  entirely  of  responsibilitv 
(Old  Parltcemmtary  Siat.  iviii.  461,  466). 
His  attitude  with  respect  to  the  king's  exe- 
cution, though  somewhat  similar,  was  more 
decided.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  Fair&x 
approved  of  the  trial  and  deposition  of  the 
king,  but  did  not  contemplate  his  execution. 
The  army  remonstrance  had  styled  Charles 
*the  capital  and  grand  author  of  our  troubles,' 
and  demanded  uiat  he  should  be  specially 
brought  to  justice  for '  the  treason,  blood,  and 
mist&ef  he  is  guilty  of.'  This  oueht  to  have 
<mened  the  eyes  of  |i'airftz  to  the  probable 
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•Dw^uencte  of  ^ttin^  ftnte  on  tiid  patMih 
mrat.  He  WM  nDpoiirtad  one  ol  tite  lam^n 
jttdgMt  Attwfttdfed  the  ptelbniiiftr^  mebt- 
1^  of  th*  tendMMQoen  (8  Jan.  1649),  but 
tkMrneatiAffoiify.  'When  the  nanM  of  Fair* 
Ugi.  wu  read  oat  at  the  head  of  tite  list  of 
w  j^88|  00  the  first  day  of  the  trial;  Lady 
Tailrfax  in  aatd  to  hare  protested  (hat  her 
liushtiid  waa  not  then;  nor  ever  would  ait 
amoa?  them,  and  that  thejr  did  wroit?  to 
nMM  nifii  aa  a  aittui^  ooimttiisBioner  (Ktibh- 
troKTH)  Tii.  1396;  Oubshdov,  zi.  235). 
Fapfaxwyshimselfof  Che  lung's  death:  'ily 
fi^t^  aivl  troubled  miinl  for  it  and  iny 
earnest  eodeaTOure  to  prevent  it  will  su^ 
Qient^  toatif;  my  diaUke  and  aUiorrenee  of 
th*  UcV  (JShort  MemoriaiMf  f.  9).  What 
thq  pncise  nature  of  thoaa  endeavoim  vaa 
ia  uncertaiuF  Aceording  to  Brian  Falr&z, 
*  on  ni^t  of  29  Jan.  Kms  of  the  general's 
£nenda  proposed  to  him  to  attempt  the  next 
^ytoresQue^kii^,t«Utnghimtaat  twenty 
thousand  men  were  ready  to  join  with  him; 
he  said  he  was  ready  to  venture  his  own  life', 
hut  not  the  Uvea  of  others,  against  the  army 
united  wainst  them '  (Bbuk  Faikpix,  Z{A 
of  Suck^ngham,  p.  7).  On  30  Jan.  itself 
Herbert  deaoribea  Faimx  as  '  being  all  thai; 
mornings  aa  uodeed  at  other  times,  using  all 
hia  pow«r  and  interest  to  have  tha  ezecu- 
tioi^  deferred  for  some  days,  forbearing  hi^ 
•DDunK -among  the  officera,  and  fnUy  reaolvad 
-with  Ilia  qwa  regiment  to  prevent  the  ez»- 
cii^oq  or  haijre  it  delrased  Ull  ha  could  make 
K  par^i^  the  anny  to  aecond  hii  design 
(Juaminn,  ed.  1702,  P.-135).  Prince  Charles 
WV9t^  to  Fairfax  urging  him  to  save  and 
restore  tha  kbg,  and  the  queen  begged  his 
pass  to  C(»ne  t4  her  husoand,  but  their 
eonunnvcKtion^  remained  unanswered  {Cal. 
StaU  Paper»^  Dom.  1649-60,  p.  6 ;  Cart, 
JifemanalatftkfiCivU  ^^,iL101).  Claren- 
don  concludes  his  account  of  the  conduct  of 
I-"flirln..x>Jijniig  lIiiaiHiricul  '-"yanying:  'Out  of 
thu  Btu^udity  of  his  Boul  hs  throughout 
OTfirwiltad.  hj  Q^mwellf  and  made  a  pro- 

S party  ta  'blKU'l^  to  paaa  which  could  vnry 
IttVArMBn  otherwisa  efiected' 
iw,  xLS!36>  But  tha  tnith  is,  Fairfax 
^qjjOtnweE  alike  wi^ro  carried  away  by 
arinjj  and  ha  waa  tlioir  iustrument  rather 
di&u,  CKmw^ll's.  llfl  inarl^ad  his  diaap* 
pTCval  of  the  k'sng^s  douth  by  the  leserva^ 
tion^  which  be  made  in  Iti^*'  ^mgagement  to 
be  faithful  totheComm>jiivi'i>raItn.  like  the 
othm  peers  who  bi^came  meiobuis  of  the  couuf 
cil  of  atnte,  bo  dt^lurcd  that  he  had  served 
the  par5iaaji?nt  fnitLl'villy,  4iid  was  willing 
to  do  to  still,  tliiTQ  teing  now  no  poweir 
hut  tlint  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
foul^       f^S^  ^»  (3nga|^nie«t  becftuse  \i 


was  retrospeefiva  (CbL  8Ut»Pafir9t  Boote 
1«49-(10,pl8).  BesdaauttaMivtbA-ODniioil 
of  Btslto  Fabft^  also'  entered  the  Hous*  df 
Commons  as  member  fo^  Oirencesttt  (7  Fek 
1649;).  Hie  wte  also  reap^inliedootnmaadw^ 
in-cJuef  of  all  Uie  ftnees'ui  England  aftd  bo- 
lftRd(»6.p.63,80Marehl649V  Inthwtcaptf- 
Oity  FainSaX  waa  unmediaitaly  called  upoKtO 
suppress  b  mutiny  of  the  Uvellina  party  ia 
the  army,  which  ha  exacted  at  Bunbrd  on 
14  May  1640  ZlMtemtwR  <^  ki$  Exoei- 
lencif  concerning  the  Present  JXatfngieret  A 
Narrative  <tf  the  Proee^d^t  of  the  Zor^ 
Oeneral  m  the  SedueiM  <^  the,  Sevolte^. 
TroQpt,  1649).  After  uia  Buitpr«suoa  qf 
the  mutiny,  Fairfax  visited  OiUocd  amd  wasi 
oreated  ft  DXIJL.  on  19  Sfav  164j9,  wfajle 
many  of  hia  officers  ncflved  honorai7  dtwi^aa 
that  tlua  waa  tem«d  thti  F^i^axiaa  Crea^ 
tion(Woo9{J=h«ft',  1649).-  I^Uie  summer  of 
1660  war  with  Suitlaod  beciame  imminent^ 
and  the  council  of  state  determined  to  anti- 
cipate the  expected  attack  of  the  Scots  byv 
an  invasion  of  Scotland.  Fairfax  was  will- 
ing  to  command  i^^ainst  the  Scots  ii  they 
invaded  England  again,  but  resigned  rather 
thsKi  attack  them.  '  Human  probabilities,' 
he  said, '  are  not  aufficient  grounda  to  mak^ 
war  upon  a  neighbour  nation,  especially  ouz 
brethren  of  Scotland,  to  whom  we  are  en** 
gaged  in  «  aolamn  league  and  covenant.' 
A  oommitte*  of  the  oounoil  of  state  was, 
sent  to  por^iude  him  to  letun  hia  post,  bat% 
he  adhered  to  hia  coasois^tiow  acrupla^ 
rWHECELOOKE,  ff.  460-6).  His  letter  ofrft- 
■«gnation  is  4ated  25  June  1650  (SLiHesBTf 
^iary,  ed.  Parsons,  n.  340).  Whitelooko, 
Ludlow,  and  Mrs.  Hutehinpon  agree  in  at- 
tributing Fairfax's  scruples  to  the  influence 
of  his  vrife  anci  the  presbyterian  clergy 
(LVDiow,  ed.  1761,  p.  121 ;  Hutcoinsov, 
1885,  a.  166).  For  the  rest  of  the  Otramon-. 
wealth  and  during  the  protectorate  Fairfax 
lived  in  retirement  at  Kun  Apnleton,  York- 
riiire,  although  he  was  Ik(.P.  lor  the  West 
Kidingof  YoMi shire  in  the parliamentof  1654. 
His  feiBure  was  devoted  chiefly  to  literature. 
HemadeacoUeetionofcDinsuidengraviQgiL, 
winch  afterwards  came  into  the  nancla  of 
BsdphTfaoresby.  HetransUted  'Vegetiua* 
from  the  Latin^and'Mercurius'Trismegistua* 
frofQ  the  French.  He  also  composed  a  niatory 
of  the  church  to  the  Keformataon,  a  treatisa 
on  the  breeding  of  horses,  a  metrical  veraiepi 
of  the  psalms  and  other  por(4onc  of  the  Bible, 
and  much  original  versa(tf4BKa4X,p.  368)1 
Tbrouffhout  ths  protectorate  Fairfax  waa 
continually  reported  by  Thurloe'a  ^piea  to 
ha  engaged  in  the  intrigaes  oif  the  royalist^ 
against  the  government  In  1656,  on  Pen- 
fu^dock'a  rising,  \^  1658,  fft  tha  time  of 
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Hewitt's  sbtf  atid  in  1669,  wlien  Booth's 
rislur  tooK  plaoe^  rdjslist  sgents  reported 
Uiat  tie  was  about  to  declare  for  the  king. 
All  these  xepcMs  ^paur  ti6  hxn  been  xm- 
fmttded.  He  ziftiaed  e  letter  tendecad  to 
liiia  6oM  tb«  Taiagf  mai  is  nid  to  have  m>> 
buainted  Gromvell  iKfeh  the  orertnxes  wiucb 
had  been  made  to  hhn  (  Gal.  ClarmdmPtiftra, 
ii.  383^426  ;  Trvklob,  ir.  434).  Towards 
the  ewiof  tUe^tectorate,  however,  the  rela- 
tions between  Faitfia:  and  Cromwell  became 
oxtieBelf  strained.  A.  portion  of  the  for* 
fmted  estates  of  Geoive  ViUiOTs,  second  duke 
ol  Buoldngham,  had  been  granted  to  Fairfax 
in  satisiaction  of  his  airears  and  hie  pension. 
Buctiiyham  oOQceived  the  idea  of  reoorering 
hie  estates  bj  marr^riiuf  the  oblv  daughtor 
£x>rd  Faii&x.  Mary  Pair&k  (6. 1638)  had 
been  eontiraeted  to  Philipy  seooiid  earl  <ii 
OhMwrfleld,  bat  the  mateb  Was  brolnn  iMf 
ftad  on  15  Sept.  1667  ahe  became  the  wife  of 
BuoUngfaam  (Mabxeam,  p.  872).  The  mar- 
tiage  is  said  to  hare  been  arranged  hj  Lady 
Tore,  the  moUiuof  Lady  Faiz&x,  and  VLkyoi 
Bobert  Harley,  a  prominent  presbfte:^ 
leader.  Tha  goTemmeDt  regarded  it  with 
■uspieton,  partly  as.  being  *a  preebyterian 
^ot,'  and  partly  on  account  of  Buckingham's 
past  oareei  sb  a  royalist  (ThOxlob,  tl  617 ; 
Bbiav  Fairfax,  Life  of  JBvckinfiham,  pre- 
fixed to  Arbor's  ed.  of  the  SeAeanal,  1868^ 
p.6)u  AwairanbwaaisBuedforBuokin^am's 
arrut,  and  Fair&x  vainly  solioited  OromweU 
and  the  oonhdl  tolethun  remain  at  liberty 
(Thuielob,  Ti.  680,  617.648;  Sitt.  AfSS, 
Oomm*  6th  Bep.  p  177>  In  sjdte  of  the 
efiaastsef  hk&tker'in-Uw,  Budongham  was 
In^swed,  and,  though  refeased  on  parde, 
did  not  pMhnanentlt  obtain  lus  liberty  till 
it' Was  granted'hini  oy  parliamsnt  on  Fair- 
fax giving  baU  for  20,00(M.  for  the  duke'S 
good  behaviour  (BvBiov»  I>iary,  iii.  S7C^ 
SI  Feb.  1669).  Fairfkx  was  highly  indig- 
lumt  at  tbds  a^nt,  and  is  reported  to  have 
dedlaied  in  privato  that  'since  the  dissolnng 
of  thb  rLong}parliaindnt,  wMobwas  looke  up 
-wtratgtttllyf  there  was  nothiog  but  shifting 
and  a  land  of  eonfasiou^  and  that  he  ktfew 
not  but  he  might  i^(Mee'  by  hia  old  oommie- 
eion  as  genwai  to  ^ppaa:^  ui  arms  oa  behalf 
of  the  pvpgla  of  tbairaittippa'  CTevbiob. 
•ri.7m  Ba&atMwMOI'BpaTliament 
Tmtt  xepMbiAaa  TbAirv,  ttd  tho^ 
Iibspofeeilit^^erted  cOAdderabQIBdIaence. 
ThawSi^  notable  in  his  few  recorded 
zemarks  is  us  expiv^sBed.  faar  of  military 
rule  (BTHiToir,  ili,  140,  273).  H^!  sot  next  to 
Baslerig  nnd  voted  rcK^Jarly  with  lbs  oppo- 
sitioi).  ^He  sides  with  th^reputilictins,  and 
corriei  a  nama  above  Lambert,'  writes  one 
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that  he  ^as  'extolled  asaf[nrtunatemon,at]d 
not  amlatieus,'  and  there  was  soxOe  thooght 
of  putting'  him  forward  acain  aa  madral 
(TainafA,  tiL  616 j  OanmonStataFi^ptni 
ili.  4S8X  Bdritenx  in  hifl  daapatihM  da^ 
aoribes  feut&x  aa  a  leadOr  af  die  ^nslnteriail 
party  (GiTDHKF,  lUdkard  Cnmoklj  ed.  18S6» 
1.372,460).  On  19  Ua^  1659  he  was  elected 
a  ibember  of  the  counod  of  state,  but  nersr 
acted  {CaL  State  Fttpen^  Bom.  1068-9^  n, 
349).  Fairfax's  negotiations  with  J^ok 
began  in  Norember  1669,  immediately t  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  parliament  by  Lambert^ 
ThOT'  wtoe  eonduoted  through  two  inter- 
meuazies,  Edward  Bowles  and  Sir  Thomas 
Olarges  [q.  t.]  Frofti  the  first  FsSiCu  de^ 
not  merely  the  restaratibn  of  the 
Kump,  bat  the  aidmission  oi  the  seelnded 
memurs  snd  a  free  parliament  (Baxba^ 
CS&rame^  outtinaed  by  Phillips,  1670^ 
680, 691 :  FaiHax  Oamap.  It.  169).-  Aoeocd* 
ing  to  Glaxendon  he  was  moved  fe  aotioo  1^ 
a  tetter  from  the  king  delivered  to'  him  by 
Sir  Horatio  Xownshend  {SebeUioHf  xri.  117). 
FairfiuE  and  his  friends  gathered  m  arms  on 
SOI)eo.,and  onlJan.YQrksubmittedtothej& 
Thesameday  Monok  crossed  the  Tweedy  and 
in  consequenoe  of  their  suooess  was  able  to 
advance  unopposed  into  England.  -  Some  of 
the  BuppM-ters  of  Fairihx  endeavoured  to 
extract  irom  the  leader  a  ddclaiation  oC  ad- 
herence to  the  Bump,  or  at  least  an  engage^ 
ment  against  any  single  person,  bat  be  re* 
fused  to  give  more  than  a  general  ^Mmise' to 
support  the  anthorit  j  of  pMrliament.  WheA 
Monck  passed  through  York  (13-17  Jan^f 
Fair&x  awed  him  to  dedare  mr  a  firee  par- 
liamantatui  for  the  king.  Moaek refuied to 
oommit  himself,  and  in  order  to  foroe  his 
hand  Furfax  ori^ated  and  sent  to  hiu 
(10  Feb.  1600)  the  deolaration  of  the  York- 
shire gentlemen,  demandingeitfaer  thereston> 
tion  of  the  secluded  membersor  a  free  parli*' 
ment.  These  dates  show  conelni^valy  the  in- 
flOence  exercised  by  Fsirfazin  hrii^uig  about 
the  Beetoration,  and  the  tenatuty  with  whi^ 
he  porsaed  that  oUect  (Cal.  State  Popery 
Dom.l669-60,pp.  288, 293-6,366;  Ksnmr, 
Segiaier,  p]k  13,  19,  22;  Fairfax  Oorratp, 
iv.  170).  Nevertheless,  Faiffiut  doea  not 
■eem  to  have  desired  to  mtore  the  Idam 
without  e<niditionsi  Ti»  loyslista  b^Ueved 
lum  to  be  entiretf  titeir  oWn,  when  they  wssa 
startled  by  hearing  that  he  had  joii^ed  Lord 
Haadwsterfs  piuty,  wbiiih  visbed  to  obligri 
Oharlea  to  aeoept  the  tfirns  offered  to  hie 
party  at  Newport  iOHrmdan  SMe  Paptrtf 
m.  731,  729).  Bift  all  plans,  of  natt^ 
were  frustrated  by  the  conduct  of  SSoack* 
Furfkx  sat  in  the  .interim  oonncil  of  atate 
(3  March  (660,  Cal.  State  i\^m«,  Doau 
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1669-60,  p.  xxvi)|  "was  again  elected  member 
tar  YorksniTB  (March  IMO),  and  ma  chosen 
to  head  the  oommissimers  ot  the  two  honses 
sent  to  the  king  at  the  Hague.  Although  he 
had  done  so  much  to  forward  theRestoration, 
he  returned  to  Nun  Appleton  without  either 
honouTB  or  rewards.  Ludlow  represents  him 
aa  opposing  the  Tindictire  policy  of  the  Coa- 
v^ntion  parliament  and  saying  openly  *  that 
if  any  man  deserved  to  be  excf>pted,  he  knew 
no  man  that  deserved  it  more  than  himself, 
who  bdng  general  of  the  array,  and  having 
power  suiKoient  to  prevent  the  proceedings 
against  the  king,  had  not  thought  fit  to 
make  use  of  it  to  that  end '  (Memoin,  p.  344). 
One  of  Fairfiuc's  last  letters  is  au  earnest 
plea  for  the  moderate  and  egnitaUe  tieat- 
ment  of  tiie  persons  suroected  of  a  share  in 
the  BO-ealledYoilrahire  plot  (1668).  During 
the  last  seven  years  of  nis  life  Fairfax  waa 
crippled  by  disrase.  His  cousin  Brian  thus 
describes  him :  *  He  sat  like  an  old  Roman, 
hia  manl^  countenance  striking  awe  and  re- 
verence into  all  that  beheld  mm,  and  yet 
mbced  with  so  mnch  modesty  and  meekness 
as  no  figure  of  a  mortal  man  ever  represented 
more.  Most  of  his  time  did  he  spend  in 
religious  duties,  and  much  of  the  rest  in 
reading  good  hooks'  (M&bkhah,  p.  893). 
During  this  period  he  coniposed  his  two 
autobicwraphical  works ;  'A  Short  Memorial 
of  the  Northern  Actions  during  the  War 
there,  ftom  the  Year  1043  tiU  1644;*  and 
*  Short  Memorials  of  some  thmgs  to  be  cleared 
daring  my  Command  in  the  Army/  The 
first  of  th^  deals  with  the  military  history 
of  the  Yo^hire  campaigns;  the  second  is  a 
vindication  of  his  conduct  while  general,  and 
somewhat  too  much  of  a  political  apoh^  to 
be  entirely  trusted. 

Ijfldy  Fairfax  died  on  16  Oct.  1665,  Fuirlax 
himself  on  13  Nov.  1671 ;  both  were  buried 
in  the  church  of  Bilbrou^,  near  York.  The 
will  of  Lord  Fairfax  is  reprinted  by  Mark- 
ham,  who  also  gives  a  list  of  portraits,  medals, 
and  engravings  representing  him  (pp.  430, 
440).  According  to  the  same  authority  the 
bestportroit  of  Foirfnxis  aminiatureby  Hos- 
kins,  pointed  about  1060.  In  compleuon  he 
-mw  so  dark  that-,  like  Strafford^  he  waa  nick- 
named <  Blaek  Tom.'  Sprigge,  who  devotes 
several  pages  to  an  account  of  his  character 
and  person,  terms  him  '  tall,  yet  not  above 
first  proportion,  but  taller  aa  some  sa^  when 
he  is  in  tne  field  than  at  home '  (Analut  Sedt- 
Wiia,ed.l864,np.47,326).  mitelocke  thus 
describes  Fairfax  in  1646:  '  The  general  was 
a  person  of  as  meek  and  humble  carriage  as 
ever  1  saw  in  great  employment,  and  but  of 
few  words  in  discourse  orcouncit. .  . .  But  I 
t^are  olnerved  hii^  at  councils  of  war,  that 


he  hath  sud  little,  but  hath  ordered  thin^ 
expressly  contrary  to  die  jodgment  of  aUhia 
council ;  and  in  action  in  the  field  I  hare 
seen  him  so  hi^y  transported,  that  scarce 
any  one  durst  speak  a  word  to  him,  and  he 
would  seem  more  like  a  man  distracted  and 
furious,  than  of  his  ordinary  mildneaa,  and 
so  far  different  temper'  (^llfemorialt,  ed.  1853, 
ii.  '2ff).  His  personal  courage  was  so  con- 
spicuous that  his  enemiee  denied  him  the 
other  qiuilitiea  of  a  genwaL  Walker  styles 
him '  a  gentleman  of  an  irrational  and  brutish 
valonr '  {Hist.  ofIndtpendeney,ed.  1 660, 1 39). 
But  Fairfax  had  also  signal  merits  as  a  leader. 
He  was  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  his 
marches,  the  vigour  of  his  attacks,  and  th« 
excellence  of  tte  diedpline  which  he  main- 
tained. In  liui  YoHcdure  campaigaa,  thooffh 
alwaya  ontarambwed,  be  eontinnulj  took  the 
olfehrive.  Inthecampaignofl646taBnq^ty 
with  which  he  captured  so  many  fortresses 
and  the  amallness  of  his  losses  prove  his  skill 
in  sieges.  lii  victon  he  was  dislingni^ed 
by  the  moderation  of  the  terms  he  imposed, 
and  1^  generosity  to  his  opponents.  The 
letter  in  which  he  ^posed  a  treaty  to  H<^ 
ton  in  March  1646  is  au  example  of  this,  and 
his  numerous  letters  on  behalf  of  royalist 
officers  show  the  care  with  which  he  watched 
over  the  observance  of  articles  of  surrendw. 
The  execution  of  Lucas  and  Lisle  was  a  soli- 
tary instance  of  severity,  and  bj  no  means  an 
indeiensible  one. 

Fair&xwasamaiiof  strong  litenijrtaatea, 
and,  in  the  words  of  Aubrey, '  a  lov»  of  learn- 
ing.' Hisfirst  act  after  the  surrender  of  Oxford 
was  to  set  a  stronc'  guard  to  preserve  the  Bod- 
leian (AlTBEBT,  Idveg,  ii.  346).  He  assisted 
the  geneaWical  researches  of  Dodsworth,and 
contmned  the  pmslon  which  his  grand&ther 
had  granted  to  nim  [eeeDoDSWoBTH,  BoeEsl. 
By  his  will  Fairfax  bequeathed  to  the  Bod- 
leian twenty-eight  valuable  manuscripts  and 
the  whole  of  the  collection  formed  b^Dod»- 
worth.  That  library  also  acquired  m  1858 
a  volume  of  poems  and  translations  by  Fair- 
fax entitled  '  The  Employment  of  my  S<^ 
tude,'  extracts  from  which  are  printed  by 
Markham  (Zife  Uni^ftax,  pp.  416-37 ; 
Maout,  Ajmab^fthaBotUaan,  p.  96). 

[A  B^ection  from  tb«  papers  of  the  Fiurfox 
f&mil;^  is  given  in  the  Fair&x  Corroapondeooek 
of  which  the  first  two  volumes  were  published  in 
1848.  edited  by  Q.  W.  Johnson ;  tha  last  two  ip 
1843,  edited  1^  Robert  Bell,  under  tie  title  of 
Memorials  of  the  Civil  War.  The  originals  of 
these  letters  are  now  dispersed,  some  being  in 
the  British  Museum,  othen  in  the  eollectiott  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Morrison  (Hist  M83.  Comm.  6th 
Rep.  pt.  ii.  p.  407).  An  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent pdittQDfl  of  Lord  Fair^a  Menuffifila  is 
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given  in  Markbom's  Lifo  of  Fairfax  (p.  393). 
They  vere  fint  pnltUibed  hy  Brian  Fairfax 
ID  1699,  and  repriotad  from  bit  edition  ia 
the  Somns  Tneto  (t.  S74,  od.  Scott),  nnd  io 
Uasomi'ii  fisleet  Tracts,  p.  409.   The  only  com- 

ftleto  edition  is  that  pttbuehed  hj  Lodge  in  1 808 
Q  the  Antiquarian  Bepertory,  iii.  1-31.  Snp- 
pressed  passages  of  the  Memorials  and  other 
pnperB  mating  to  Fairfax  are  printed  in  the 
6th  BepoA  of  the  Hist.  MS3.  Comm.  p.  466. 
A  nnmbwof  letters  on  public  subjects  are  among 
the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bodlwan,  eonie  of  which 
«e  printed  in  Caty'sMemorials  of  the  Ciril  War, 
1842.  Others  are  printed  m  Bxuhworth's  Col- 
lection (toIs.  t.  ri.  vii.)  and  Old  PitriiumentMry 
Hist  ( 1 75 1-62).  See  also  Clarke  Papers,  Cnntd. 
Soc.  i-i\-.  The  best  Life  of  Fairfax  is  by  Mark- 
ham  (The  Great  Lord  Fair&XilSTOX-nithlistof 
pamphlets  relating  to  his  campaigns.  Sprigge's 
AngUa  BadiviTa,  ed.  1854.  girei  an  aeconnt 
of  the  exploits  of  ths  new  model  in  1645-6; 
while  Slingsby's  Memoirs,  the  I^fe  of  Captain 
John  Hodgson,  and  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle's 
Life  of  her  hasbaad  illustrate  the  Yoricshire 
ean^igtti.]  C.  H.  F. 

FAHIFAX.  THOMAS,  D.D.  (16cW- 
1716),  jcauit,  a  member  of  an  old  Yonishire 
fomily,  was  born  in  that  county  in  1 656.  Ilo 
studied  in  the  colle;^  of  the  Jesuits  at  St. 
Omer,  entered  the  novitiate  at  Watt  eii,  7  SepL 
1675,  and  was  ordained  priest  18  Dec.  1683. 
At  one  period  he  profussed  theology  at  Liege, 
and  in  168o  he  was  miuteter  at  Qnent.  On 
the  accession  of  James  II  strenuous  efforts 
were  made  by  tho  Jesuits  to  get  a  footing 
at  Oxford.  In  order  to  give  weight  to  the 
fathers  and  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  aca- 
demical chairs,  the  provincial,  Father  John 
Ke^es,  thought  it  advisable  that  the  general 
of  tlic  society  should  be  petitioned  to  allow 
those  moat  tit  to  take  the  degree  of  D.D. 
Acoordinglytbtsawho  had  professed  theology 
at  Lil^  took  that  degree  at  IMres, '  after 
due  examinations  and  at  much  expense,' 
unoug  them  being  Ffdrfax, under  the  assumed 
name  of  Beckett.  It  is  stated  that  Fairfax 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in 
Hagduen  College,  Oxford,  and  Uut  ue  was 
well  versed  in  the  oriental  languages. 

On  31  Dec.  1687  James  II  sent  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  bishop  of  Oxford,  who 
had  been  made  president  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,against  the  fellows' wisues,commaud- 
ing  him  to  admit  Fairfax  and  other  catholics 
to  fellowships.  Accordingly  Fairfax  was  ad- 
mitted fellow  on  0  Jan.  1687-8,  and  two 
days  later  was  made  dean  of  aits  of  the  col- 
lege. After  I^ker'adeath  Dr.  Bonaventure 
Guforcl,  one  of  the  four  Ticors  apostolic,  was 
on  31  Hareh  1688,  by  a  mandatory  letter 
ttom  the  kin^,  nominated  prendent.  At  that 
tipw  the  majority  of  the  feUowa  and  demies 


were  catholics.  The  hopes  of  the  catholics 
were,  however,  destroyed  by  the  revolution. 
Fairfax  was  attacked  in  the  streets  of  Oxford 
andnarrowlyescaped  being  murdered]  andhe 
was  formally  removed  from  his  fellowship  by 
the  visitor  on  80  Oct.  1688. 

On  2  Feb.  1692-3  he  was  professed  of  the 
four  TOWS.  In  1701  and  1704  he  was  pro- 
curator of  the  Fd^I  Ish  provinco  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  and  resided  in  London.  He  was 
stationea  at  'Wordour  Gastle,  'Wiltslure,  in 
1710,  and  he  died  tm  2  March  1715-16. 

Hisworksare:  1.  'SomeBeasonstendred 
to  Impartial  People,  why  Dr.  Henry  Maurice, 
Chaplain  to  his  Grace  of  Cant^bury,  ought 
not  to  he  traduc'd  as  a  Licenser  of  a  pam- 

?hlet  entitled,  a  Plain  Answer  to  a  Popish 
'riest,'  &c.  It  was  subjoined  to  *  Twenty- 
one  Questions  further  demonstrating  the 
Schism  of  the  Church  of  England,'  printed  at 
the  lockings  of  Obadioh  Walker,  in  Univer^ 
sity  CoUege,  1688.  It  was  written  in  reply 
to  the  Rev.Abednego  Seller's 'Plain  Answer 
to  a  Popish  Priest,  questioning  the  Orders  of 
the  Church  of  England,'  1G88.  To  a  second 
edition  of  this  pamphlot  Seller  annexed '  An 
Answer  to  the  Oxford  Animadvert^'s  Re- 
flections,'1688.  2.  'The  Secret  Policy  of  tho 
Jesuits,  and  the  Present  State  of  the  Sorbonne, 
with  a  Short  History  of  Jansenism  in  Hol- 
land' (anon.)  ;  2nd  edit.  1702,  24mo.  The 
authorship  is  ascribed  to  Fairfax  by  Bishop 
Giffiird.  8.  '  A  Case  of  Conscience  proposed 
to,  and  decided  by,  Forty  Doctors  of  the 
Faculty  of  Paris,  infavour  of  Jansenism.  . . . 
With  some  remarks  upon  it,  proper  to  clear 
this  whole  matter'  (anon.),  1708, 12mo. 

[Wood's  Athenie  Ozon.  (Bliss),  ir.  663 ;  Lnt* 
ti-ell's  Relation  of  SUte  Affairs,  i.  406.  407. 
418,  682;  Bloxam's  Mftgdalen  Coll.  Register 
(Jniloz) ;  Bloxnm's  Magdalen  CoIL  and  King 
JamesII.pp.  226-8,  231-4,  246-8,  266 ;  Olivers 
Jesuit  Collections,  p.  87  ;  Oliver's  Catholic  Re- 
ligion in  Cornwall,  p.  209;  Foley's  Itccorda, 
V.  821,  rii.  211 ;  Oillow's  BiU.  Diet.;  Jones's 
Popeiy  Tracts,  p.  208.]  T.  C. 

FAIRFAX,TI1  OMAS,sixthBAEONFAiR- 
FAZOPCiMESONa692-1782),bom  atDenton 
in  Yorkshire  in  1692,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Thomas,  fifth  lord  Fairfax,  by  Catherine, 
heiress  of  the  great  estates  of  Lord  Culpepper, 
including  Leeds  Castle  in  Kent  and  the 
Northern  Neck  in  Virginia.  His  father  died 
while  he  was  still  at  Onel  College,  Oxford,  and 
under  age,  and  all  the  Yorkshire  estates  were 
sold  to  pay  his  debts.  The  final  sale  took 
place  in  1716,  and  the  young  lord's  connection 
with  Yorkshire  was  abxa  finally  severed. 
He  is  sud  to  have  been  a  man  of  ability,  and 
to  have  been  ambitious  of  distinction.  He 
was  intimate  with  Bolingbrokef  Addiao&t 
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and  Steele,  and  bad  a  commiBsion  in  the 
blues.  He  was  dnsaged  to  he  manied  to  » 
lady  of  rank,  and  contract  was  actually 
drawn  up,  wnen  the  lady  jilted  bun,  and  soon 
idWwards  he  vLsited  his  American  estates. 
Becently  the  marriege  contract,  with  the 
lady's  name  careftilly  erased,  wssfoundamon^ 
Bomeoldftmilypapenf.  Pairfazfinallyretired 
to  America  in  1746  or  1747.  The  Northern 
Keck  ofVimnift,  which  V  airftuc  had  inherited, 
comprised  the  whole  region  between  tbePoto- 
mac  and  the  Rappahaanook,  inolndinff  the 
Shenandoah  valley,  ^iirtax  fbund,  settled  in 
Virginia,  his  cousin-  William  Eairfiuc,  who 
becune  his  amnt,  and  whose  son  cTentually 
succeeded  as  we  eighth  lord.  For  some  time 
his  lordship  lived  at  Belvoir,  the  house  of  his 
cousin,  oh  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  Here 
he  made  tbe  acquaintance  of  the  Washington 
family,  and  he  was  at  Belvoir  when  Lawrence 
Washington,  the  elder  brotrher  of  Oeor^ 
married  Anne  Fairfax,  and  went  to  live  with 
her  on  tbe  neigbbourmg  estate  of  Mount 
Vernon. '  Fairfax  was  interested  in  young 
George  Washington,  and  from  the  time*hen 
the  future  ^neral  was  a  lad  of  fifteen  occa- 
sionally visiting  at  Belvoir,  his  lordship  never 
fiuled  in  fiienwiip  for  him,  and  in  effiirts  to 
advanoe  his  IbrtunM.  Wnen  Geo^  was 
little  over  sixteen  Ftuffia  entrusted  to  him 
the  important  and  difficult  duty  of  surveying 
and  mapping  his  property  in  the  8benana0i£ 
valley.  Eventually  Fairfax  settiled  in  the 
vall^,  building  himself  a  house  near  the  town 
of  Winchester  (Virginia),  called  Qieenway 
Court.  Hereheledanactivelifeinpromoting 
tbe  settlement  of  an  extensive  district,  and  in 
dischat^g  various  important  public  duties. 
Bat  bis  passion  was  fox-hunting,  and  be  had 
a  fine  pack  of  hounds.  His  wants  were  few, 
hts  habits  almost  ascetic,  and  he  was  famed 
for  bis  liberality.  So  the  old  bachelor  lived 
on  until  the  war  of  independence  broke  ont. 
He  was  n  staunch  loyalist.  News  of  the 
Burrender  of  Oomwalbs  reached  Qreenwar 
Court,  and  tbe  aved  noUeman  took  to  his  bedf. 
The  downAdl  of  the  British  cause,  wroufbt 
tfrthemanhehsd  ttainedand  moulded,  was 
Insdeatb-hlow.  He  died  on  12  March  1782, 
«gied  00,  and  was  buned  in  the  chancel  of  tbe 
^rish  (^urch  of  Winchester,  which  he  bad 
endowed,  and  where  there  is  a  monument  to 
his memoiy.  Thepresent  Lord  Fairfax, who 
H  a  citijDsn  of  the  United  States,  is  descended 
ftom  the  old  bsohelor's  cousin  and  agent, 
William  Faii&x  of     voir  in  Vit^inia. 

[Fairftii  CorrespondeBce,  i.  cxxx-czzxiii ;  Dr. 
Bumaby'*  Travels  in  North  America;  The  Fair- 
foxes  of  England  and  America  (Albany,  1868); 
OlBinents  R.  HKrkham'k  Life  at  Admiral  Bdbrrt 
JUrfu.t8M.]  aB.M. 


FAIRFAX,  Bje  WILLIAM  (160fr- 
1644),  soldicnr,  was  tJie  second  son  of  Sir 
Fbilip  Fairfax  of  Steeton  and  Frances  Shef- 
field. In  1629  William  Fairfax  married 
Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner  ot 
Oiuaborough  in  Cleveland,  and  uster  of  James 
and  Thomas  Chaloner,  the  repddes  fq.  v.] 
He  was  knighted  by  Oharljes  I  at  Whitehall 
on  1  June  1630  (Catakffw  of  the  Dukei, 
MargvMtea,  ^mhta,  4=<^  hy  T.  WrJXKJLEr], 
10%  p.  86).  In  1666  h*  suawedad  to  the 
family  estates  atSteetoa  and  Newton  i^nw. 
In  1649  he  took  tba  nde  d  tho  pBtiiattwt, 
and  signed  the  Torkshiie  pedtion  of  19  Ma^ 
1642^  beeeedun^  the  king  to  tmsC  to  parii^ 
ment  and  dismiss  his  guards  {Old  PetrSa' 
mmiarjf  Hittory,  x.  6S4).  He  was  given  the 
command  of  a  regiment  iu  the  army  of  Eesexv 
which  was  stationed  on  the  leflwin^  at  Edge- 
bill  and  ran  away  fiA.  xi.47'6).  Fairfax  then 
joined  his  uncle,  Ferdinando,  lord  Furfai: 
[q.  v.],  in  Yorkshire,  and  took  part  in  Uie  cu>- 
ture  of  Leeds  (23  Jan.  1643)  and  Wakefield 
(21  May  1648).  In  a  letter  to  his  wifb  be 
says  of  himself  and  his  cousin:  'For  Thomas's 
put  and  mine  we  rest  nather  night  nor  day 
nor  will  willing^  till  we  have  done  God  some 
good  service  ^iuiut  His  and  our  enemies' 
(Mabkhah,  £oft«r<  JPiatfax,  p.  14).  ht  the 
victory  at  Nantwieh  (25  Jan.  1644)  Sir  V^l- 
liam  Fairfax  commanded  a  wing  of  the  horse, 
and  at  Marston  Moor  headed  a  brigade  of 
foot  on  the  rieht  Of  the  parliamentary  line 
(Makkhajt,  0/  the  Great  Lord  Burfcut^ 
pp.l30,169;RvsHwos'rH,y.902).  InAugust 
1644  he  was  despatched  into  Lancashire  wiUi 
two  thousand  Yorkshire  horse,  and  took  part 
in  the  siege  of  Livra-pooL  In  tbe  reli^  of 
MoBtgosneiy  Csstle  on  18  Sept.  1644  he  was 
maTtailywounded,anddied  the  following  day 
(MAitrHi.H,J3ader£ffatM£r,p.  38;  Phimjps, 
Civil  Wttr  in  WuUe^  ii.  201-9).  Viean,  who 
gives  a  detailed  aceomt  of  tihe  death  of  Faiiv 
nx,  statea  tkat  he  hod  fifteen  wounds,  and 
adds  tJifit  hSs  widow  said  '  that  die  griaved 
not  that  be  died  in  this  eonse,  but  uat  he 
died  so  soon  to  do  no  more  for  it'  {Burmtig 
Bushy  p.  84).  Parliament  vofesd  1,600/.  for 
the  Widow  and  diildrsn,  ahd  an  7  Sept. 
1656  the  council  of  state  voted  them  3/)0O/. 
znoM  in  lien  of  axxean  of  pay  doe  to  tii^ 
fttfaer  iCal,  BtaU  Papert,  Dom.  1666,  rp^ 
161,  824). 

[Markbam's  life  of  Admiral  Bo^ett  Fairfax. 
1 88S  (containe  fire  lettm  by  Sir  'William  Fair- 
&x) ;  Fairfax  OorreapoiidMice,  «1  Jdmsoa  ( 1 848) 
and  B«U  (1840).]  CH.?. 

FAIRFAX,  Sm  WIUJAJf  0EOBaie 
(1789-1618),  Tiqe-adiainl,  was  bom  on 
8  March  1788-4IL  He  was  the  son  of  Joaepk 
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•hot  in  the  coonty  of  Surrey,  awl  irac  j 
sou  ,of  Joseph  E^airfax  of  SfLZton,  Yorkabire. 
FfripfftX  entered  the  navy  in  1750  at  aleTan, 
bnd,  a^er  sarving  under  iCeppel  and  Axhuth- 
hot^fia  pA)taot$l  td  be  lieutenant  on  SOBecu 
1757.  In  1760  he  was  » lieutenant  of  the 
jBunu  wjith  iQaftaui  John  mi^iinBton  [g.  t.1 
m>)ie  operaUbns  in  the  StXawrence,  and 
continued  actively  aervine  till  Ai;igu8t  1760. 
He  had  no  fiurtber  empiojimut  till  June 
1766,  when  he  wfs  aj^ntoi  to  t3fa  Qrey^ 
hound,  and  t^ia.  June  1769  to  Septmber 
1776  he  vras  agbin  on  half-pay  &a  a  Ueuto- 
bant.  In  May  1778  he  was  promoted  to  tJte 
oonomand  of  the  Alert  cutter,  «ad  in  her, 
whole  attAohed  to  the  fraud  fleet  under 
Eeppel,  and  in.  company  -with  the  AreUiuBB, 
cai^ured,  after  a  aimp  enn^emmt,  the 
Fftnch  lugger  Oonreur,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  ArathuBa  was  beftten  off  in  her  cele- 
brated fight  with  the  Belle  Poule,  A  few 
months  later  tbo  Alert  vnu  herself  eaptured 
hf  th«  JuQOn  frigUe  of  40  gune,  and  fair- 
nx.  wu  deUined  apnsoDei  durinff  the  greater 
part  of  the  wbt.  In  January  1783  fie  wM 
pmmoted  to  poet,  rank,  and  appoizUed  to  the 
Tartar  fru^te,  which  he  commanded  till  the 
peace.  £d  1793  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Bttiaemees,  in  which  and  in  uie  Repulse  he 
ira^jned  till  1796,  when  he  wa«  appointed 
flag-captain  to  AcUnir&l  Duncan,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  North  Sea  [sea  Dtm- 
our,  Adah,  Lojukl  In  the  Venerable  with 
Puncan  he  ehttBd  in  the  difficulties  of  the 
mutiny  and  tjie  glories  of  Camperdown,  his 
yeryioes  on  wlfich  occasion  were  rewarded  by 
}da  hmtg  made  s  knight  bagneret  ( Unitad 
jSimM6«BseM»,12Jsfi.l829).  Qeooutinued 
in  command  of  the  Venerable  tiU  7  Jan.  1801 , 
wli«iL he waa  promoted  to lUgran^  Hehad 
no  fijrthar  service ;  was  advanced  to  he  a  vice- 
admiral  on  IS  Dec.  1806 ;  an4  died  in  Edin- 
bB^hon7Nov.l813.  He  was  twice  married: 
{bmt,  in  1767,to  i^annah,  daughter  of  the  Kev. 
Bob«rt  Spears  of  Buniti^land;  she  died  with- 
out issue  in  1770:  seoondly,  to  Margaret, 
d&ughter  of  Afr.  S^nf^al  Charters,  and  cousin 
of  the  Eussian  aduMpal,  Sir  Samuel  Qreig 
[q.  T.]  i  by  her  he  bad  a  son,  Henry,  created 
a  baronet  in  1^,  ^d,  witli  other  issue,  a 
daughter,  Mfixy,  afterwaida  Ifra.  SoniiBrville 

[Ralfi^'s  l?8Tal  Biog.  iv.  485 ;  Kaval  Chronl- 
d«  (with  an  WiCTaredjKirtrait),  v.  466;  Foster's 
Bsronetsge ;  Offidal  Dp^tnnents  In  the  FUbHe 
BMMEit  Office  J  infbrmfHtioo  oommttiucated  by 
flit  W. ».  H.  T.  Eamaey-Fairfiix,  bart,  b  whose 
Jiiiiiilania  the  porti^tbySir  Uartia  Shae,  sd- 
fiaTed  for  the  Naval  Chnmide.]      J-  ^.  h, 


FAIRFEBIJ),  CHABLSIS  MTQl-ft- 
ISCM),  paiffltar,eteeutedaomfr^igihal  waricb 
of  great  merit,  which  pa^aediailmOat  tini^otoie^ 
owing  to  his  fefciied  diffidetat  sistiue  and 
the  seclusion  in  it^ioh'  he  Uviad.  He  ii  beat 
known  aa  a  oai^iftof  the  worha  of  the  Dutch 
and  FlmiA  masten  of  thaanTBateaat^een- 
:tury.  -InaBe  were  ealranidtWflUdqme,  and 
wen  eigerlT  sought  after  V  <loal^»  who 
disnoaedoCuiemaaorqiiBals,  AooRytiybim 
of  Tanianili '  Le  ^BoBnet  Rouge '  was  'Af  tfte 
moak  Bteikn^  perfcotioii  of  ffiUa&  and  tone, 
«^iabli9  of  deeetving  a^«iie  ttndd  .it  lunw 
iitib  age*  (mamiBchpt  aoM  m  A tTifnntr, 
.Mleitmmd  ifiKyvwa&M,  print  sxmnb,  BiiliriL 
MuMnta).  He  dud  in  BEOmptda  in  18M 
in  his  forty-fifth  year.  Haetehbdals^raiUaa, 
including  one  of  a '  CanliBr  at/tba  JooiA  of 
an  Inn,'  after  Uetsu. 

[  Bad^Te'a  Diet,  of  Artuts ;  Qeot.  Ma^^  IBOft), 
UxvwMO;  NagtM^a  SMtHr-Leulton;  BiTat'a 
Diet  of  faintam  and  Et«wn^  fld.  iO^faTe^l 

FAIEHOIiBt.  CHAiltE3  (1566^617), 
wittctpal  of  Fraserbu^h  Univeiei^.  [S^ 
Fkbkj^  OuibLBS.] 

FAIBHOLT,  FREDERICK  WIL* 
LIAM  (1614-1866),  ensravtt  and  ant^ua- 
nan  writer,  bom  in  London  in  1814,-  Vis  the 
son  of  a  German  named  FabrholZj  who  Mttb 
to  England  and  worked  in  a  mlgar,  and  theh 
in  a  tobacco  mannfaotory,  anglidsing  Us 
name  to  Fairholt.  Frederick^Villiapi  waa 
his  8ix«6enth  child  by  hia  mrife,  the  daughtw 
of  a  Spitalfields  silk:- weaver  named  DugweU. 
At  scnot^  Fai^olt  used  to  fill  np  the  large 
capitals  in  hia  copybook  with  {uctures,  add 
he  received  regular  drawing  lessons  wheii  he 
waa  twelve.  wTien  a  boy  he  was  awarded 
the  silver  '  Isis'  medal  of  the  Sooietjf  of  Aiia 
for  a  drawing;  and  before  he  waa  twenty- 
one  he  worked  at  print  c<dauiing,  and  wab 
fbr  some  time  the  aaatatant  ^  a  scene-paiaiien 
For  fourteein  greats,  appanntlV  in  tju  torly 
part  of  hia  liib,  he  had  ra^o|metat  ih-  a 
tohaoco  &ctOTy.  'When  twvhtfuiae  ha  hef 
came  an  assistant  to  S.  8Iy,  &e  wood-en- 
graver, and  &om  this  time  ito^M  dteadiW 
at  engraving.  He  made  many  hundam 
of  drawings  on  wood  to  iUustijate  Charles 
Kni^byt's  publications,  the '  Fenny  Magaune,* 
'L<mdon.^'Il]natratedSiakespean,*ftO.  Tka 
first  impm^t  work  ebtir^y  illustrated  bgr 
him  was  Jackson  and  OhatU'a  '  Treatise  on 
Wood  EngraHbg,'  1S3&.  Among  Che  othet 
works  illuatrntea  by  him  Ure:  Hj^weU'4 
'Sir  John  Maiindeville,*  1889;  Hmrkina'* 

"      '  i84if  ao. 

1848^;  Hal- 
Shakesiieaie,'  1848 ;  Chatto'l 
'Eaeta  and  Speonlatiouoa  Fkyin^  Cwdf/ 
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1848  ;  0.  R.  Smitli'B  'Antiquities  of  Rich- 
borouab,'  1860;  "Enn^a  'Ancient  British 
Goinfl^  1864;  Hadden's  'Jewish  Coinage/ 
1864.  He  also  illustrated  Lord  Londeabo- 
lough'B  '  Miscelluieft  (Jraphica,'  B.  Faussett's 
'  Inventorhiin  Sepulchrale/  and  many  of  the 
■works  of  Thomas  Wririit,  the  antiquary,  in- 
cLudioff  his  '  Archseougicsl  Album/  1845. 
Fairholt'a  antiquarian  knowledge  and  fidelity 
as  a  draughtsman  were  much  in  demand  for 
the  illustration  of  learned  publications,  and 
he  regularly  drew  for  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, fcnr  the  British  Archieological  Asso- 
ciation (&om  1843  to  1862),  and  for  the 
Numismatic  Society  of  London  (from  1864). 
HevM  also  onployed  as  artist  and -writer 
for  tin '  Art  Journal/ 

FVuriioH  was  the  authOT  of  the  foUowing 
works,  most  of  them  containing  iUnstrations 
by  himself:  1.  'Lwd  Mayors*  Pageants' 
^vrcj  Society),  1842,  &c.  2.  'Costume  in 
England/ 1846  ;  2nd  ed.  1860  (his  best  known 
woflO-  3.*  TheHomeofShake3peare/1847. 
4.  '  Tobacco :  its  History  and  Assodations,' 
1859.  5. 'Gog and  Magog/ 1860.  6.  «Up 
tbe  Nile/ 1862.  He  edited  several  works  for 
the  Percy  Society,  including  '  Satirical  Songs 
and  Poems  on  Costume/ 1849,  and  was  editor 
of  *  A  Dictionary  of  Terms  in  Art'  (London, 
1854),  8vo,  and  of  Lyly's  '  Dramatic  Works,* 
1866,  &c.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries  in  1844,  and  contributed 
to  its  proceedings  during  dxteen  years.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Britiui  Archse<H 
liM^cal  Association,  and  contributed  to  its 
'Journal'  (toIs.  1.  ii.  t.  ;  see  Jbum.  Brit 
u4rcA.  Aaue,,  General  Index,  toIs.  i-zxx.), 
and  was  a  member  (elected  18^^  of  the  Nu- 
mismatic Society  of  London.  He  wrote  four 
papen  in  the  'Nimiiamatic  Chronicle.' 

Fairholt's  busy  life  was  chiefly  spent  in 
London,  and  he  used  to  say,  *I  hate  the 
country.*  In  1866,  however,  he  went  with 
Lord  Londesborough  to  the  south  of  France 
and  to  Rome  (his  journey  described  in  C.  R. 
Smith's  OoUectoHca  Ant.  vol.  t.),  and  after- 
wards on  two  ooeasions  to  Egypt.  Six  years 
befiwehis  deathhewasfoanatohe  suflfering 
from  tuberenlar  consumption,  but  he  worked 
on  aa  nsnal.  Ha  died  on  3  April  1866,  at 
22  Mont^pelier  Square,  Brompton,  and  was 
b&ried  in  the  Brampton  cemetery.  Fairholt 
was  a  companioname  man,  and  among  his 
friends  were  a  O.  Hall,  Halliwell,  J.  H.  Rim- 
bault,  Thomas  Wright,  and  0.  Boach  Smith, 
his  executor.  He  Mqueathed  a  collection  of 
between  two  and  three  hundred  volumes  on 
civio  TOgeantry  to  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries. His  prints  and  works  on  costume  he 
left  to  the  British  Museum,  and  hia  Shake- 
•pearean  collections  to  Shakespeare's  birth- 


Elace,8tratfotdKi&-ATon.  Hisgenend  library 
a  left  to  be  sold  for  tiia  beaafit  of  tin 
Literary  Fuad. 

[C.  B.  Smith's  Collectanea  Antiqna,  vi.  29S' 
3U  ;  C.  R.  Smith's  Betro^tions,  i.  31S-26; 
Gent.  Hag.  1868,  *th  net.  i.  764, 913 ;  Brit.  Has. 
Cat. ;  Eocydop, Britann.  9th  ed.  art  'Fairbolt;* 
Kamisniatie  Chnni.  new  ser.  ri.  1 6, 1 6 ;  Proceed- 
ings, See.  Antiquaries,  2nd8er.iu.  (1866^87^8.] 

FAIRLAND,  THOMAS  (1804-1863), 
lithographer  and  portrait-painter,  showed  an 
early  taste  for  drawing,  and  practised  from 
nature  in  Kensington  Gardens.  He  Bahe»> 
quentiy  became  a  stndmt  of  the  ^Boftl 
Academy  under  Fuaeli,  and  gained  s  mlver 
medal  for  a  drawing  from  tM  cast  of  Hei^ 
cuIps  which  stood  in  the  entrance-hall  of 
that  institution.  Turning  his  attention  to 
line-engraving  he  became  a  pupil  of  Charles 
Warren  [q.  vj,  but  was  more  attracted  by 
the  new  art  of  lithc^[Taphy,in  which  he  pro- 
duced some  verv  good  works.  Among  these 
may  be  noted  ''ihe  Eecruit;  or  Who'U  serve 
the  KingP'  'The  Village  Champion,'  and 
*  Left  LegF oremost/  from  pictures  by  R  Far- 
rier, The  Poacher's  Confoderat*,' after  Charles 
Hancock, '  The  Rat-Catcher,*  after  A.  Cooper, 
end  others  of  a  similar  nature,  including  a 
set  entitied  'The  Sportsman's  Exhibition^ 
A  Series  of  Heads  of  the  principal  British 
Sporting  Dogs,'  from  pictures  by  Sir  E.  Land* 
seer,  A.  Cooper,  and  C.  Hancock.  A  volume 
of  *  Comic  Sketches/  after  W.  Hunt,  published 
in  1844,  attained  great  popularity.  Hismosi 
important  work,  and  one  of  the  best  ever 
executed  in  lithography,  was  t3ie  cartoon  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  (known  as  the  Rogers 
Madonna)  by  Raphael ;  this  was  done  when 
the  cartoon  was  tu  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
Colnaghi.  Othersubiectstithographedbyhim 
were  'The  Misers,'  after  Q. Matsrs, 'Napoleon 
ending  the  Alps,'  after  David,  *  Imogene,* 
after  Westall,  and  some  portraits.  Owing  to 
the  decline  of  lithography,  due  to  foreign 
competition  and  tiie  varies  of  fashion,  Fair- 
land  devoted  himself  to  portrut-painting,  and 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  many  eminent  and 
iIlu6triou8personage8,includingro;pIty.  He 
was,  however,  never  able  to  place  himself  and 
his  family  above  the  pressure  of  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and  after  a  prolonged  struggle  b^ 
tween  industry  and  ill-nealtnhe  died  as  con- 
sumption in  October  1852,  in  his  fbr^-ninth 
year.  William  Fairlond,  perhaps  his  brother, 
also  practised  as  a  lithographer,  and  executed 
'  The  Culprit  Detected,'  afW  R.  J'arrier  (pub- 
lishedl831),  <  Tbe  Lovers' Vigil,*af^Smirk^ 
and  others.  He  also  exwuted  aDEtomical 
subjects.  , 
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[Rodgravo's  Diet,  of  Artists ;  Bryan's  Diet, 
of  Pmotets  and  ISa^ym;  OtUe/s  Diet,  of 
Becent  and  liTingFUBtm;  Noglar's  Euostlo 
LexikoD.]  L.  0. 

FAmiiEBS,  THOMAS  KERR  (1825- 
1853),  landscape-painter,  bom  in  1825  at 
Hexnam.  Nortoumberland,  was  one  of  the 
eons  of  Joseph  Fairless  of  Tlexham,  a  well- 
known  and  popular  antiquary,  whose  name 
13  inseparably  connected  Ts-itb  the  history  of 
Northumbrian  antiquities.  Young  Fairless 
showed  an  early  predilection  for  art,  which 
was  encouraged  by  his  parents.  He  was  a 
greatstudentofBewicVsvignctteengraTinffs, 
and  for  some  time  worked  under  Bewick's 
pupil,  Nicholson,  a  wood-enjpraTer,  at  New- 
castle. Being  dissatisfied  with  his  progress 
he  came  to  London,  with  the  intention  of 
making  art  his  profession,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  landscape-painting.  His  works  were 
executed  in  a  broad  and  vigoioaa  maimer, 
with  a  fine  idea  of  colour  and  exquisite  feel- 
ing for  the  beauties  of  conntry  scenery, 
^thered  during  the  summer  days  among 
Hie  woods  and  pastures  of  England.  From 
1848  to  18ol  he  was  an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  British  Institution,  and  the 
Suffolk  Street  Gallery.  He  hod  considerable 
practice  as  a  teacher  of  drawiiuf  and  painting. 
He  also  painted  sea-views  and  shipping,  and 
intended  practising  his  art  in  Scotland  and  on 
the  continent.  His  constitution  was  not, 
however,  fitted  to  hear  the  strain  of  hard 
-work,  and  in  August  1851  he  returned  with 
shattered  health  to  Hexham,  where  he  died 
on  14  July  1853,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year. 

[Art  Joamal,  1863;  Redgrave's  Diet  of 
Artists;  Graves's  Diet,  of  Artists,  170U-1880; 
KeTCMtle  Daily  Journal,  April  1873;  informa- 
tion from  Mr.  James  L.  Fairless.]         L.  G. 

FAmiJB,  ROBERT  FRANCIS  (1831- 
1886),  civil  engineer,  bom  in  Scotland  in 
Han»i  1631,  was  the  son  of  an  engineer  of 
eome  eminence.  Bia  practical  training  in 
loeomolftve  irork  was  received  at  Crewe  and 
at  Swindon.  During  a  strike  in  1861  he 
showed  his  sldll  by  acting  as  engine-driver 
toe  several  days,  with  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor 
for  his  fireman. 

In  1858  Fairlie  was  appointed  superinten- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  London- 
derry and  Coleroine  railway,  a  post  wludi  he 
Boon  changed  for  a  more  lucrative  position 
ontheBombayandBarodaruilway.  Having 
thus  gained  nauchpractical  experience  Fairlie 
established  himself  in  business  in  Qracechurch 
Street,  London,  as  a  consulting  en^neer. 
It  was  here  that  in  1804  Fairhe  patented 
the  'double-bogie  engme,'  intended  to  meet 
the  difficulties  which  had  prevented  the  ex- 


tension of  railways  in  hilly  and  thinly  popu- 
lated countries.  Fairlie's  principle  was  to 
use  a  narrow-gauge  line — uom  1  ft.  10  in. 
to  3  ft.  4  in. — and  to  employ  thewhole weight 
of  the  fuel  and  water,  as  well  as  of  the  engine 
itself,  to  increase  the  adheuon  to  the  rails. 
The  engine  was  provided  with  a  very  long 
boiler  plaoed  on  two  swiveUing  trucks  or 
'  bogiee,'  iriiioh  carried  also  the  steam  i^lin- 
dera. 

The  first  douhle4xigie  engine  was  built  by 
James  Cross  ft  Co.  of  St.  Helens,  f<nr  the 
Neath  and  Brecon  railw^,  in  1866,  and  its 
weight  was  fbrty-ux  tons.  About  ibia  time 
Fairlie  was  requested  to  double  the  'toy 
railway '(the  gauge  is  only  Itt.  ll^in.)from 
the  Welsh  elate  port  of  Portmadoc  to  the 
quarries  at  Tan-y-bwlch  and  Festinkg^- 
a  distance  of  fourteen  miles — which  for  some 
years  bad  been  worked  by  mnle-power.  In- 
stead of  doubling  the  line  Fairlie  adapted 
his  new  engine  to  it  with  complete  success. 
His  first  engine,  the  'Little  Wonder,'  pulled 
a  train  of  slate  tmcks  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length  and  weighing  nearly  three  hundred 
tons,  and  this  over  a  tortuous  line  with  steep 
gradients.  The  fame  of  Fairlie's  narrow-ifaage 
lines  and  donUfr-bogie  engines  soon  fed  to 
t  heir  introduction  into  Ruraia^  New  Zesland, 
Sweden,  Australia,  Cope  of  Good  'Hxipe, 
Mexico,  Braxil,  ftc,  ana  the  inventor  be^n 
to  reap  a  rich  reward.  On  the  Iijuiqne  nilr 
way  in  Pem  Fairlie  engines  weighing  eighty- 
five  tons  were  used  witii  compete  success. 
Fairlie  proposed  further  developments  of  hb 
system.  Vested  iutereets  were,  however,  too 
strong  to  admit  of  his  methods  beingpractised 
on  a  large  scale  in  England,  and  the  early 
death  of  the  inventor  prevented  him  from 
completing  and  pushing  his  plans.  On  the 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  line  'Fairlie's 
railway '  was  so  complete  a  success  that  the 
czar  Iiad  a  special  gold  medal  stanick  in  honour 
of  the  invoitor. 

In  187S  Fairlie  was  zeqnested  to  desicm 
and  construct  a  system  of  railwan  for  the 
republic  of  Venezuela.  He  sailed  in  Deconber 
and  had  a  sunstroke  soon  after  landing  at 
Trinidad.  This  was  followed  by  j  ungle  fever, 
caught  while  surveying  the  morues  near 
Puerto  Cabello,  and  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty he  was  conveyed  to  Colon  and  thence 
to  England.  From  this  illness  he  never  fSiIIy 
recovered,  though  he  had  previously  been 
a  man  of  remarkable  stre^th.  He  died  at 
his  house,  the  Woodlands,  Clapham  Common, 
on  31  July  1886.  Fairlie  was  twice  married, 
and  left  a  wife  and  five  children. 

[Times,  18  Feb.  and  1  March  1870,  and  3  Aug. 
I88S ;  Engineer,?  Aug.  1885;  Engineering,  7  Aug. 
1886.]  W.  i.  H, 
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FAJIDHOBNBk  WILLIAM,  tha  dder 
(1616-169I\  «iiKniTer  and  parb«it«(uiU»r, 
vas  bom  lit  London  in  1 616,  aad  stomed  fint 
under  WiUiun  Peake,  ptuhter  to  Charles  I. 
After  woridng  with  him  for  three  years  he  be- 
came apupU  John  P^jhb,  and  subaeduently 
trf  Kr  Kobort  Peake.  Ontjieoiitbreakof  tfaia 
eivil  mr  Faithanie  took  up  arins  in  defence 
eflup  prinoa,  joined  the  royal  ar^,  and  was 
together  with  his  master  and  Wencealaua 
Hollar  U  garrison  at  Baaing  House,  the  leai- 
demoe  of  the  Marquis  of  Wmchester.  At  its 
•srrender  he  was  made  prisoner  of  war  and 
oonSmd  in  AJderanUB.  On  lua  release  he 
vaa  banished  iar  MusiBv  to  take  tin  oaAli  to 
OUtct  Otomw^  Wh&  in  p^en  he  cn- 
gneftTsi  WTWal  Mteds  of  pohmattUf  among 
them  llie  rare  portndt  of  the  Ihilu  of  Buck- 
ingham, engraved  in  the  manner  of  Claude 
MSllan.  Havingbeen  transported  to  France, 
while  residing  in  Paris  he  became  the  eateemed 
^end  of  the  celebrated  collector,  Michel  de 
MaroUoa,  abb6  de  ViUetoin^  whose  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  13^400  prints  was  acquired 
by  Colbert  for  Louis  XIY  in  1667  for  80,400 
livres.  The  thh6  readily  aasiBted  Faithome 
wkh  the  use  of  any  print  he  desired  to  copy, 
ud  afW  spending  seT«ral  months  in  that 
caiulal  worldng  under  Robert  Nanteuil  he 
ontatned,  in  1660;  penmssion  to  return  to 
EnglaniL  mained  a  sister  of  Oaptun  Grand, 
and  sattud  in  a  licnise  without  Ham^  Bar 
Bt  the  sini  of  the  Drake,  against  the  Pals- 
gn.n*»  Head  TaTsOi.  Here  Faithome  re- 
sided tat  seTsral  yesn,  selling  prints  executed 

him  and  other  masters.  About  1680  he 
Quitted  the  ahop  and  took  a  house  in  Print- 
mg  House  Yard,  Bladdaara,  where  he  drew 
many|)oitTait8  in  ciiajoQS,  indading  those  of 
Francre  le  Piper,  Colonel  John  Ayies,  Joseph 
Alleine,  John  Sinith,  John  £turt,  and  John 
OUtot,  survmror  of  the  works  at  St.  Paul's. 
He  died  in  ]kUy  16B1,  and  wbs  buried  on  the 
13th  of  that  month  in  St.  Anne's,  Bladh&iais. 
Thomas  FUtman,  in  a  ipoem  in  memory  of 
Ikis  &iend,  says: — 

A  Failhorne  Sculpsit  is  a  charm  can  etvo 
From  duU  QUivioD,.  aiid  a  gaping  grara- 

^thome  engraved  irameBQW  poi!traits,bo(^- 
pifttea,  maps,  titlerpa^,  &,c  Among  the 
former  thould  be  specially  nwntdoned  those 
•f  Elisabeth  sitting  between  Lord  Buri^ey 
and  Sir  F.  Walsiogh&m.  This  group  is  pre- 
ssed to  'The  Oompleat  Ambassador.  .  .  . 
JFaytliALlljr  ocd^ected  by  the  truly  Honourable 
£ir  Dudley  Diggs,  knt,*  London,  16d6,  fol.  j 
Charles  I,  neanlj  to  the  waist,  in  oval,  in  ar- 
mour (frontispiece  to  '  A  Compleat  Ht^ry 
of  the  Life  and  Baigne  of  Einf^  Charles  from 
Itis  £r«did  to  his  Qravei'  hy  'NViUiam  Sander* 


son,  London,  1668,  fol.)}  Henrietta  BEaria,  to 
the  waist,  to  t^e  uit,  wit&  pearls  and  jewds 
onherbreaet;  As lb«fcst*te,b«ft>iet^ dress 
was  re-engrsTed,  xeaUsed  at  the  Sykes's  safe 
i^  1824  71. 12«.  6d.  Cbafles  II,  nearly  to  the 
waist,  to  the  right,  tn  armour,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  below:  'The  Second 
Charles,  Heire  of  y*  Koyall  Martyr  the 
first  state  realised  at  the  Sykes  s  sfle  31A  10«., 
and  at  the  Marshall's  sale  m  1864  48J.  Ci^ 
therine  of  Braganza,  in  the  drees  in  which 
shearrived,  Sykes's  sale,  44/.. FfLitbome's 
drswii^  in  Indian  ink  sold  at  the  Bindley 
sale  inl819&rl0<.  6(2.  Prince  Bupert,  after 
'WilUau  Jkhaon,  in  oval,  almost  full  ibce^ 
first  state,  Sykes's  sale,  9tl,9>.6d.  Aooliher 
portrait  of  Prince  i&ipeft,  after  Vandyctt, 
realised  at  the  Sykes's  sale  14A 14^  Of  this 
portrait  there  exists  a  copy,  which  may  bo 
eaaUy  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  some 
small  dots,  towards  both  ends  of  the  shadow 
of  the  inner  part  of  the  oval,  towards  the 
right.  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  in  oval, 
to  the  left ;  this  is  a  reversed  copy  of  Bobert 
Nanteuil's  print.  Bobert  Bruce,  Earl  C|f 
Aylesbury,  m  oval,  to  the  right.  Mary  Al- 
ston, Sykes's  sale  15/.  4f .  6d,  prefixed  to  *The 
Churches  Triumph  over  Death,'  by  E!dward 
Repolds,  D.D.,  London,  1662,  8vo.  Elina 
Auunole,  prefixed  to  'Theatnun  Chemicum 
Britannicum  .  .  .'  by  £.  A.,  Loudon,  1653, 
ito.  Frances  Bridges,  daughter  of  Williamp 
fourth  lord  Chandos,  alter  Van^yc^,  Bindr 
ley's  sale,  13/.  10»<  Barbara  VilheriEi,  Coun- 
ts Castlemain,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  to 
the  wabt,  almost  full  face,  resting  her  hes^ 
on  her  left  arm,  Corrle's  sale,  18m,  S6t.  '  A 
magnificent  proof  of  this  JHri^t,  tra^tionally 
stud  to  have  oeen  presented  by  I)aithome  to 
Maiiette,  whose  signature  appearaon  theback 
of  the  impresaion,  dated  1668,  was  sold  in  1887 
at  the  Bou^UsuB,  ^nd  is  now  in.  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  A!^&ed  Morrison.  Pepys,  in  his 
'  Memoir8,'mentionshaTiBgseenthe^l^wing 
at  Faithorpe's  house,  and  speaks  of  it  as  tha 
^nest  thiiu  he  had  ever  saw,  ,adding  that  he 
ofiered  to  wj  it,  and  that  tike  artist  jmnnisw 
to  sell  it  to  nim  when  ha  had  finished  his 
plate  from  it,  on  which  wftrk  he  was  then  en- 
gaged. Oliver  Cromwell,  between  the  piiVaifli 
in  oizuour,  with  sword  in  right  hand,  an  open 
book  in  the  <>ther;  the  first  state,  before  the 
crosa-hatohing  on  the  book ;  it  sold  at  the 
Ord's  sale  in  1827  for  42/.  { ifi  later  ^Bfirps^OB 
the  bead  of  William  III  has  been  substituted 
for  l^t  ot  Cromwell ;  au  imprcmion  in  thi^ 
state  is  in  the  Pepyslan  collection  at  Mag- 
dalene College,  Uunl^dge.  Thoqiaa,  lord 
Fairfax,  after  Bobert  W^er,  neaiiy  to  the 
waist,  in  armour ;  tha  first  state,  before  artist's 
andpab1isher'8addres8,reaUsedattheSykest4 
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MldlSL  10>;;  there  an  tkres  ccnies  of  this 
faitaraat^  poztrait.  Sir  BtrflCbeimUe,  to 
Iht  waist,  Iti  AiAiour,  pnfizecl  to '  Verses  hj 
the  UniVenit/  of  Oxfrad  on  the  Deatih  ef  the 
most  Koble  find  Bight  Valiant  Sir  Berill 
Orenvill  .  .  OzfoM.  1684,  8m  Thozoas 
KiUi^w,  after  'William  ^ephaad,  seated 
at  a  table,  vitb  a  dog  by  bis  ude ;  first  state, 
realised  at  Bormntf's  sue,  I860, 14/.,  prefixed 
to '  Comedies  aiwi  Tr^iediea  written  by  T.  K. «' 
London,  16d4,  fol. :  the  oiiginal  painting  is 
in  the  possesion  of  Sir  J.  &iUer-£ast.  Sir 
Winiam  Paston,  U arshall's  sale,  SQL  lOr.  { 
Lady  Paston,  Marshall's  sale,  ;  Manwet 
Smith,  widow  of  Thomas  Carr.  and  wue  of 
Sir  Edwaiil  Herbert,  after  Vondyokf  Sylces's 
sale,  541;  ISi,  !F^thonie  en^veid  two  lM]g« 
maps,  viz.  *  An  exact  JDelineation  of  theOitus 
of  Lcttdontad'Westaiinsterand  the  Suburbs 
thereof,  togetiier  with  je  Barroa{^  of  South* 
warh  and  all  ye  Aon^giifares,  hiffhwues, 
stteetes,  lanes,  alid  allies  with  in  ye 

same  composed  by  a  Scale  and  ichnogm- 
phieally  described  by  Richard  Newcoort  of 
Somerton,  in  the  Coantie  of  Somersett^jpentle- 
man.'  This  map,  of  which  the  only  impres- 
sion known  is  preserved  in  the  department 
of  prints,  BiUiotb^ue  Nationale,  Paris,  is 
composed  Of  twelTe  sheets, which, when  plaoed 
together,measuie73incbe8by39inobeB.  Fac- 
similes were  issued  in  May  1867  by  Messes. 
Kvans;  in  ISTBby  Mr.  Stanford, engrmTod by 
QeorgB  Jamuu ;  and  inl906by  theLwdon 
ttifoge.  Soo.  in  eight  fblio  sheets.  The  other 
map,  of  Yirginia  and  Maryland,  four  sheets, 
when  put  together  measures  36  inches  by  SI 
inches.  In  the  centre,  abore,  are  the  royal  arms 
of  Great  Britain ;  towards  the  nigh  t,  below,  isa 
portraot  on  a  pedestal  of  Augnstioe  Hermann, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  Butch  in  1669 
ambassador  to  Maryland.  This  map,  said  to 
be  uniqne,  is  preserved  in  the  GrenviUe  Li- 
bra^, British  Museum.  Among  the  known 
origmal  drawings  and  paintings  by  Fsitbome 
.are  a  portrait  ofBarbara  YUliers,  full  length, 
after  Sir  Peter  LeWi  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Bncoleuoh ;  ezhilnted  at  the  Royal  Aoft- 
demyinl879.  Portrait  of  Sir  Martin  Bowes, 
%  munificent  booMitiutor  of  tiie  Qoldspaths' 
Gon^any  (Faitkome  was  a  member  of  this 
body  and  served  the  office  of  warden,  on 
which  occasion  be  presented  the  ^rtrait  of 
Bowes) ;  canvas,  48  inches  by  38  mches,  ex- 
hibited at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  in 
1806.  Portrait  of  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman 
(whose  portrait  Futhome  enffraved^  in  the 
British  Museum ;  portrtut  of  toe  artist  hpm- 
jself  intheoaUeatxon  of  Mn  Alficed  Morrison ; 
portrait  of  Francis  Glisson  when  an  old  man, 
In  the  censor's  room,  Royal  Ooll^  of  Phy- 
liuianH^  London  j  ptxtout  of  Sir  EdmouU 


King,  MJ).,inwater«olourfBritiabMuseum; 
fottnitfii  John  Miltoq,  boati  Vith  long  flowr 
ing  hmr,  whit?  otdlar,  and  d«»  dress :  cs^vas, 
2S  inc^  by  18  inches,  exhibited  at  the  South 
Keuungton  Museum  in  1800,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Edmund  F.  Mjdoio.  Anotiier  portrait  of 
the  poet,  in  crayons,  the  property  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Baker  of  Bavfordbuiy  Park,  Hertford; 

f)Ttniit  of  John  Ka^,  naturalist,  m  crayons, 
ritishMuseum.  Faithome's portrait, painted 
by  Robert  Walker,  half4mgtb,  beldiiw  in  bis 
right  bond  an  impression  of  the  poinait  ef 
'  Sir  Thomas  Fainax,'  now  in  the  National 
Porbrut  Qaller^.  The  foUowing  poitraits 
desimiedby  Faithome  have  been  engravodi 
Dr.  Charles  I^h,  engraved  W  J.  Savage^ 
J(^Seddbn,1^JohBSmt;  andJohnSmith, 
byVaaderilua  Fi^une  ptiUidied  *The 
Ajrt  of  GcKveittg  and. Btdiing,  wherein  is  ait- 
prest  the  true  way  of  graveing  in  copner. 
Allso  the  manner  and  method  of . . .  Cfallot 
and  Mr.  Bosse  in  tiiair  severflll  ways  of  etch- 
ing/ 10  plate^  Loudtm*  1662,  8to,  dedicated 
to  nia  master,  Sir  Bobflot  Feaka. 

[A  Deatd^ptiTe  Catalogae  of  the  Engraved 
"Works  of  wiUiam  Falthone  bj  Louis  'Pagan, 
London,  1888,  8to;  Watpols^a  Aneodotes, 
909 ;  Bsgford  Fspexs,  Harl  Ha  6tlO,  iv.  1<7. 
Sritisb  MnseDm.J  f . 

FAITHORNE;  WILLIAM,  the  younger 
{166&-1701  P),  mezsotint  eognkver,  bonfi  itt 
London  in  1656,  was  ths  eldsst  son  of  WO- 
lism  Faithome  the  ^der  [q.  v.3  According 
to  Wolpole  he  waS'Oegli^it,  and  fell  Into 
'distresses  which  atHicted  his  father,  unci 
obliged  him  to  work  for  booksdiera ; '  bat 
Ghaloner  Smith  remi^^ks  that  this  aasertion 
cannot  be  true,  for  bis  f&thur  died  in  1^1 , 
and  as  the  younger  miu/s  prlrits  rt'tiurh  far  Into 
Queen  Anoe's  reign  tilt:: V  coulJ  nni  [i:  i?:.i)jly 
lutve  been  executed  br-fore  1ubri.iChcr'G  iji^alb; 
moreover  his  earlierj'li''  i'^  Jin-  ii>.<i'rllii'ii  '  "W. 
Faatbome,  juuiarj'  ami  it  i.^  pr>L'.siiuiLiliUi  [hst 
whan  the  remainder  w^irti  ]>iiljliiilit.-i  he  wo^ 
'junior '  no  longer.  The  exact  year  of  his 
death  ia  unknown ;  he  was,  it  is  aud,  buried 
in  St.  Martin's  Qburchyard,  from  the  house 
of  <Mr.  'WULOo^  in  Half  Uoom  Street, 
Cov«ntG«rden.'  Forty-three  plateaanehaown 
tohave  been  engraved  by  him.  Among  tjiese 
are:  Anne  of  Cenmarkj  when  princess;  Anne, 
when  queen  of  Enghinq,|B^  Dahl ;  CSiarlesI; 
CSiaries  ZI,  after  KhrwiatraM:  John  Dry- 
den,  after  ClpBterman :  Prince  Eugene,  after 
Pfeffer ;  Lady  Grace  Qethio,  after  Djduou ; 
Sir  lUchard  Haddock,  after  Closterman ;  the 
Lnpeached  Lords,  iisur  ovals,  on  one  uieet, 
witn  titles  under  each:  Williani,  earl  of 
PorUandj  Edward,  eerl  of  Orford;  John,  lord 
SomerSi.CIiftrlcSflord  Halifu;  fo^a  Moorf^ 
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after  Kneller:  Mary.princoss  of  Orange,  after 
Hanneman;  Fiedencklof  PnuBia;  Frede- 
rick,dake  of  Schombeiv,  aftorDabl ;  Thomas 
ShadweH,  after  EereeDoom ;  three  nortraits 
ofWilUamlll^afterKneller;  JamesTlmine, 
and  Baj^  Dorothea  of  ZeUe,  after  Kerse- 
boom. 

[J.  Chaloner  Smith's  Britisli  Hessotinto  For- 
tnut8,ut.ii.p.461;  W^pole'sAnecdotes  of  Faint- 
ii^  mSnj^and.  HL  917;  and  nuntueriiit  notes 
ia  the  Bntish  3f vsetiai.J  Ti.  F. 

FALOOKBEBO  or  F ALOONBBIDOE 
the  Bifliuuk  [Sea  fiBBanx]^  Fuxm  de, 

Aim] 

FALCONBERG  orFALOONBRIDGS, 
Bastard  of  (d.  1471).  [See  Fauoovbebo, 
Thohu.] 

FALOONBRLDQE,  ALEXANDER  (d. 
1793),  surgeon,  was  forced  by  poverty  to 
practise  his  profession  on  board  slave  uiipe. 
He  made  several  voyages  to  Bonny,  Old  and 
New  Calabar,  and  Angola,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  thence  with  the  slave  cargoes  to 
the  West  Indies.  He  forcibly  depicted  the 
horrors  that  he  was  compelled  to  witness  In 
his '  Account  of  the  Slave  Trade  on  the  Coast 
of  Africa/  8vo,  London^  1786.  By  that  time 
he  held  a  comfortable  utnation  at  home,  and 
two  years  later  he  married  a  Bristol  lady.  At 
the  instance  of  Thomas  Clarloon  [q.  v.]  he 
accepted  a  commission  from  the  St.  George's 
Bay  (afterwards  the  Sierra  Ijeone)  Company  to 
carry  relief  to  anumber  of  unfortunate  people, 
both  whites  and  blacks,  whom  the  government 
had  sent  to  the  river  Sierra  Leone  some  years 
before,  and  who.in  consequence  of  having  had 
some  dispute  with  the  natives,  were  scattered 
through  the  country  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
He  was  also  to  form  asettlement  for  them.  Ac- 
companied by  his  wife  and  brother  William, 
Falconbridge  leftGravesend  in  January  17U1. 

Aft-er  much  trouble  with  the  native  kings 
Falconbridge  was  enabled  to  fix  on  a  BBtt&- 
ment  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Sierra 
Leone,  fifteen  miles  below  Bance  Island,  and 
six  frcon  Robann,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Granville  Town,  in  honour  of  Granville 
Sbm  [q.T.],  who  had  liberally  contributed 
to  the  support  of  the  intendmg  colonists. 
He  xetnmed  home  in  September  1791,  bring- 
ing with  him  numerons  samples  of  coontry 
prodnce  and  a  native  prince,  son  of  Naimbana, 
King  of  Robana  Town.  The  company  re- 
warded his  exertions  by  appointing  mm  their 
commercial  agent  at  Sierra  Leone,  with,  as 
he  supposed,  the  chief  direction  of  affairs. 
LeavingFalmouthonlQDec.  1791,  he  reached 


his  destination  in  the  following  February* 
On  the  28th  of  that  month  he  took  quiet  pos- 
sesion of  a  spot  situate  on  rising  grouad, 
fronting  the  sea,  six  miles  above  Cape  Sierra 
Leone,  and  eiriiteen  miles  from  Bance  Island, 
and  named  it  Freetown.  Before  long  ha 
found  to  his  mwtification  that  he  was  saper- 
seded  in  the  presidency  of  the  council  by 
Lieutenant  John  Clorkson,  R.N.,  a  brother  of 
Thomas  Clarkson,  who  wast^innng  with  the 
sanction  of  government  several  hundred  free 
blacks  from  Nova  Scotia  to  people  the  iu&nt 
colony.  Dissensions  among  tne  executive 
prevented  Falcon^dge  from  pving  efiect 
to  his  acfaemes  for  extoidinffue  eoinpany'B 
commeroe.  In  September  1702  the  directors 
tiuraght  ptoper'to  annid  hUappointjnent,  and 
sent  ont  a  Mr.  Wallis  in  his  place.  His  dis- 
mission came  just  as  he  was  prq^ng  for  * 
trading  voyage  to  the  Gold  Coast.  By  way 
of  finding  rdief  in  his  misfortunes  he  kept 
himself  constantly  inttoicated,  and  died  on 
19  Dec.  1792. 

AiTNA  Maria  FAtcosaaiDSB,  his  widow, 
who  had  again  accompanied  him,  stayed  in 
the  colony,  and  a  month  latCT  found  a  second 
husband.  After  quitting  Africa  in  June  179;} 
for  a  voyage  to  tiie  West  Indies  in  a  slaver, 
she  readbed  England  in  October.  Ifherstate- 
ment  can  be  believed,  she  met  with  shabby 
treatment  from  the  directots,  who  refused  to 
acknowledge  Faloonbri^'a  dainui^  or  make 
her  any  compensation,  gme  eompilaiiMd  that 
her  late  hnsbuid  hod  been  appunted  to  a  post 
for  which  he  was  not  in  the  least  fitted  in 
order  to  secure  a  sure  footing  for  the  em^ 
grants  expected  from  America,  and  having 
done  the  required  ser\'ice  was  forthwith  dis- 
missed on  the  ground  of  wanting  commercial 
experience.  This  lady  obtained  some  noto- 
riety by  publishing  a  'Narrative  of  Two  Voy- 
ages to  the  River  Sierra  Leona  during  the 
years  1791-2-3,  performed  by  Anna  Maria 
Falconbridge.  In  a  series  of  Letters.  To 
which  is  added,  a  Letter  to  Heury  Thornton, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors  of  the  Sierra  Leona  Company,*  13m(^ 
London,  1791,  in  which  she  doflsnds  rae  slave 
trade,  and  treats  the  memoty  of  her  dead 
husband  wiUi  coatnnpt.  Other  editioiis  a^ 
peued  in  1795  and  in  180^. 

[Mrs.  Fulconbri^^B  Two  Voyagss,  passim ; 
Georginn  Era, iii.  468;  Watt'sBibl. Brit. i. 351 », 
3S5t;  Biog.  Diet,  of  Living  Authors  (18I6X 
p.  112.]  G.  G. 

FALCONER,  ALEXANDER,  Lobd 
Falconbb  of  HAUERTovir((2. 1671),  judge, 
was  thf>  eldest  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Falconer 
of  Halkertoun,  by  his  wife  Agnes,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  David  C^rue^e  of  C<)llathi& 
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On  0  July  1689  he  succeeded  Lord  Woodhall 
as  an  oroinaiy  lord  of  seaeion,  and  in  No- 
vember 1641  was  ftppointed  anew  by  king 
and  parliament  to  be  jndKe  'ad  ritam  aut 
culpun.'  He  repreMnted&iiicatclineshin  in 
tlie  emveiition  1643-4^  and  in  the  parlia- 
ments of  1614-6, 1646-7.  He  mu  a  com- 
missioner for  the  loan  and  tax  in  1643,  and 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  war  for  Kin- 
cardineshire in  1043,  1044,  and  1646,  and 
for  For&Tshire  in  1648.  lie  was  a  commis- 
sicmer  fi»  the  plantation  of  kirks  in  1644,  a 
eonunisaioner  of  the  exchequer  in  1645,  a 
member  of  the  cranmittee  of  estates  in  1645 
and  1647,  and  a  colonel  for  Aberdeenshire 
in  1648.  On  20  Bee.  1647  he  was  created 
Lord  Falconer  of  Halkertoun,  but  on  16  Feb. 
1649 he  was  deprived  of  his  seat  in  the  College 
of  Justice,  and  ^  ordained  to  lend  mtmey  for 
the  puUio  use,'  on  account  of  his  accession 
to  t£e '  eiuragemeut.*  He  a^ipeon,  however, 
as  Baron  Falconer  in  the  list  of  Scots  no* 
Ulitv  in  1660,  and  was  a  commissioner  of 
siipjuy  for  Kincardineshire  in  1656  and  1669. 
He  was  reappointed  to  his  seat  in  the  Colleffo 
of  Justice  at  the  Bestoration,andretuned  it 
tiU  his  death.  In  1661  he  was  a  commis- 
sioner of  excise,  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission for  visiting  the  university  of  Aber- 
deen. He  appears  as  sitting  in  parliament 
as  Lord  Halkertoun  till  1608,  and  died  1  Oct. 
1671.  He  married  Anne,  only  daughter  of 
John,  ninth  lord  Undsaj  of  Byres,  hj 
whom  he  had  one  son  and  one  daughter. 

[Acta  Soots  Pari.;  Books  of  Sederunt ;  Brno- 
ton  and  Haig's  Senators  of  Coll.  of  Jostioe; 
JDonglas'f  PeerngQ,  ii.  6S.]  J.  A.  R. 

FAIiCONEB,  8n  DAVH),  of  Newton 
(1640-1686),  lord  pendent  of  the  court  of 
session,  second  son  of  Sir  Bavid  Falconer 
of  Qlenfarqnhar,  one  of  the  commissaries  of 
Edinburgh,  was  bom  in  1640,  He  studied 
law  '  under  the  eye  of  his  father,'  was  ad- 
mitted advocate  S  Jul^  1661,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissanes  of  Edinburgh,  and 
afterwards  knighted.  He  was  nominated 
lord  of  sesaion  24  May  1676,  lord  of  justiciary 
2  March  1678,  and  presid^t  of  the  court  of 
session  1682.  'He  intaroduced  regulations 
tending  to  enlarge  the  attendance  of  the 
judges,  which  do  not,  however,  seem  to  have 
received  the  approbation  of  their  lordships.' 
He  sat  for  the  coimfy  of  Forfiw  in  the  par- 
liament of  1685,  waa  chosen  a  lord  of  the 
ardcles,  and  was  a  member  of  various  par- 
liamentarv  commissions.  Falconer  died  at 
Edinbui^  13  Jan.  1686,  after  a  four  days'  ill- 
ness. He  was  buried  in  churchyard  of  Old 
Qr^riarfl,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  his 
ipefpor^.  Ife  ipas  twice  married^  aj^  faftd  a 


large  family.  His  third  daughter,  Catherine, 
waa  the  mother  of  Bavid  Hume.  Falconer 
collected  the  decisions  of  the  court  of  session 
(November  1681-Januar7 1686)  up  to  the  last 
dav  he  sat  in  court  (Edinbiuvb,  1701).  The 
publisher  of  the  collecti<m  describes  him  as 
'one  of  tlie  most  painful  lawyers  in  his  time.* 

Falconer's  name  was  appended  to  a  number 
of  official  and  loyal  addreeses  to  Charles  II 
and  the  Buke  of  York.  Mo8t  of  them  are 
preserved  among  the  Lauderdale  papers. 

[Poetet'a  ColIeetflneH  G«ncalogica;  Members 
of  Pttriiament  (Scotland),  p.  132;  Brunton  and 
Haig's  Stnaton  of  the  Coll^  of  Justice, 
p.  406,  -where  the  date  of  detth  is  given  as 
15  Dec  188fi;  Anderson's  Scottish  Natioa,  ii. 
18S;  Addit.  HaS.2SLS8  ft  6.  743,  23844  & 
33.  36,  87.  89.  38668  f.  84.]  F.  W-«. 

FALCONER,  EBMUNB  (lS14r-im), 
an  actor  and  dramatist  whose  real  name  was 
EBHvm)  O'RouMB,  waa  bom  in  Bublmin 
1814,  and  entered  the  tiieatricaljirofession  at 
a  vwy  earl^  age,  playing  utibtv  puts  tat 
many  yeare  in  the  country.  In  I860  he  an- 
dertook  the  leading  business  in  the  Worcester 
drcuit,  and  his  last  provincial  engagement 
was  in  the  autumn  of  1854  at  the  Adetphl 
Theatre,  Liverpool,  where  he  acted  Hamlet 
and  Three-finffered  Jack  on  the  same  night. 
He  was  introduced  to  the  London  public  as 
a  writer  by  his  drama  called  '  The  Cagot,  or 
Heart  for  Heart,'  brought  out  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  under  Charles  Dillon's  management, 
6  Bee.  1866,  with  much  success.  His  next 
piece  was  *  A  Husband  for  an  Hour,'produced 
attheHaymarketl  Junel857.  On  26  Aug. 
1858,  in  ot^nsction  with  Mr.  Webster,  he 
opened  the  Lyceum,  and  put  on  the  stage  his 
own  comedy, '  Extremes,'  which  he  followed 
up  with  another  piece,  'Frmcesea,'  on 
31  March  1869,  and  in  April  gave  up  the 
theatre.  For  the  Princess's  Theatre,  London, 
he  wrote  'The  Master  Passion,*  first  played 
on  2  Nov.  1869.  In  Boucicault's  drama, 'the 
Colleen  Bawn,'  produced  at  the  Adeli^i 
18  July  1860,  Falconer  undertook  the  cha- 
racter of  Danny  Man,  which  he  continued  to 
perform  throughout  the  original  run  of  the 
piece,  a  period  of  231  nights.  In  1861  he 
again  became  manager  of  the  Lyceum,  and 
brought  out  on  19  Aug.  hia  comedy,  'Woman, 
or  Ia>v6  against  the  World.'  His  greatest 
hit  was,  however,  made  l^  his  Irish  drama; 
'  Peep  o'  Bay,*  first  acted  in  London  9  Nov. 
1861,  which  enjcned  an  uninterrupted  career 
until  December  186d.  This  piece,  founded 
on  Banim's  novds, '  John  Boe  ^  and '  Tlie  'No* 
lans,'  was  originally  played  at  the  Adelphi, 
Liverpool,  under  the  title  of  'The  Green 
Hills.'  'To  the  Haymarket  he  contributed 
tiro  cpmedieSf '  family  Wills'      'Poes  be 
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lOT^meF*  mbadittf  which  MwAmySedg- 
^rieh  pU^e^  the  heroindi.  At  the  FtinceeSn 
be  supplied  CharW  A.  Feohtor  with  the  Bag- 
liab  Torsion  of' Rut  BlMj'oad  the  songs  of 
Salfe's  operas,  'The  Rose  of  Castile'  and 
'  Sat&oeUa,'  sud  t^«:  entire  librBtto  of  Alfred 
M^OB'4:oppra,  'Victorin^'werefroAihispeuj 
He  made  13,000/.  at  the  LTceuin.and  in  1832, 
with  Frederick  BaUir  Cbattertoo,  became 
joint  leawd  of  Bmry  Xjane  Theatre,  for  which 
be  wrote  and  podooed*  Bonnie  Dundee,' 
23  Feh.  1863;  'Natune's  above  Art/ 12  Sept. ; 
fNightuidMoniing,'9Jan.l864;  and'Love^a 
OnteaL  or  the  Old  and  New  Regime,*  3  Hay 
iean.  InadditianhewTote'ThaO'Flahfirtys* 
nd  'QalwAy-fo-bragh/  a  dramatisatun  ot 
liBDet^a '  Chadea  O^Maltey,'  in  which  he  him* 
self  acted  Mickey  Free.  He  attempted  to 
populariiB  the  national  diaana  by  the  pro- 
duction of  '  Macbeth,'  *  C^mbeline,'  *  Komeo 
and  Juliet,'  *  Ab  yon  like  it/  '  King  John/ 
*  B>nry  the  Fourthf '  *  Ckimus/  and '  Manfred ; ' 
butBUhougli  ho  cti)plovt'i3  all  the  Wst  laltnt 
ol'the  day  t)ie  public  dlinl  not  sulliekmlly  pa- 
troaiee  the  houao,  ahJ  m  ISiiii,  luiviiip  lu.'t 
tU  hi8  luoney,  hei  r<itireJ  on  i^'i  Seu..  liiLi.viuj{ 
01ia.ttertou  noln  leasfie  uf  Drury  LuBt}.  Oa 
10  iicn.  IBGti  hct  howoTec^  Ofwaod  Her  Mb- 
jeaty'v  Theatre  with  hia  own  a?e'4ot  dr^ma, 
'PausphiiM'  U*e  Lovers  of  Ltofctronttf i' h»t 
^lii  pi«iie        A  Dompletu  ^itrR,<  and  the 

than  wwAto  A)unc%a&d  m&do  hvAgpesr* 
■sma  at^ithe  Olympic  Thaatie,  K?w  Yorlic,:on 
£d  ApTil  l£i>^~t  in  liiiS  own.  disama 'crf '  f(i;^t 
and  Morning.'  Ha  remiuned  in  America 
about  ilxtiiB  ^s&Ts,  whera  he  ^zoduced  three 
new  draums  and  an  od&plataon  of  ope  of 
Ouida'e  novels,  which  he  called  '  Firefly.' 
During  Lia  ttbsenod  hia  '  A  Wifu  \vi;U 

ypna'  wns  bronaUl   out  nt  the  lltiyiuark^^t  . 
Tbefttn',  IjCinilon-    AI'llt        ri-lnni  In'  ^m—  ■ 
CefisfuU^'  iDl  rod»;;cd  J!1  tin'  I'n  lh  '  J's  i  "  Eilr-on  , 
Oge/  an  alteration  ol'  W  liritiiii.  'InniariiUTtL.,'  | 
murepopularlycalled'KilUmsy/iindanotlier . 
dranm  called  '  G»-nurchieo.'  He  died  at  hii 
l^itd^ace,  26  Keppel  Street,  HuweU  3^ubib, 
l^ondoqifin 29  Sept.  1B79,  andwaa  bunedin 
KenfltlwBBn  cemeterT.    Aa  a  delineittor  ot 
Il^ah  .(^laiacter  he  will  be  long  ceiBi^ni^riHli 
BildtQCBaof  hia  dnmoa  will  continue  to  ha 
iuAad  while^efieiitWiital  vim  of  ttuq  lii&U 
peiMot  reoaina  a,  cke£iah«d  idea  wil^  u 
many  persons.   His  irafc  swrrian  wa«  SU* 
ioLved;  he  marrri  d  secOtuJlj  a  daughter  of 
Jl>1ii5  Xevilli',  c!u'  \virl('\v  of  Mr,  AVe^ton,  tlia 
txUir.    She  dieJ  3  June  KStil.    llci  imirried, 
liirdly,«ii  American  lady,  who  >  jr\  h  ..i!  Iiim. 
Many  of  FRlj:om?r'ftdniojfl?  imd  lilirettos  bm  a 
Aeen  printed,  and      wn.'s  ukijthf  «iiihritof| 
^l^umuringB  in  the  ^It^y  aud  Sumjqer  ofj 


Manhood,'  'OBmM  Bride,'  tfid  'Maa'a 
MiaMOp/  poenHy  1866^  and  of  anotbar  Tolnnia 
of  poenu  ontitud  '  Mnrin^a.' 

[niutrated  Spottiis  and  Dtanatio  Ktv>t 
4  IS16,  pp.  383-4;  Famoi^a  Dramatia 

Liet,  1879.  W-  119-90:  BtirUs^a  Old  J>aaj 
Land.  1881,  i.  373-t;  Era  Ahnaaack,  1868,  p. 
21  ;  Em,  6  Oct.  1879.  p.  S.]  a.  0.  £. 

FAIiCONER,  FORBES  (1805-1868), 
Persian  Bcholar,  born  at  Aberdeen,  10  Sept, 
1805,  was  the  second  and  only  aurviring  eon 
ofGitbertFaloonerofBraeeide,Fifeihlre.  He 
wae  educated  at  the  grammar  school  and  at 
MariBchal  Ooll^^here  he  obtained  praes  in 
classical  Btndies.  HisflrstDublieataons,  which 
appeared  anonyinousl^  in  loCal jontnals,  were 
also  classical,  consisting  of  metrical  tratasta- 
tions  &oia  the  Greek  authok»*y.  H»  ooiA- 
menced  hia  oriental  studies  beii»e  the  ai 
twenty,  by  Attending  the  l^sbrow  dUMiea  of 
FrofeesorBentley  in  Aberdaei^  ■adUkeiHBa 

A^rwar^  proceedii^  to  Paris  h^  attettdM, 
during  nearly  five  years,  the  eotinwte  of  De 
SacT,  DeChfey,  and,  fbr  Hinduatani^  of  Oarcln 
de  Tasaf.  Aner  short  visits  tb  severAl  Get* 
man  oniveraties,  Fdconer  retnmed  taV  thia 
oountiy,  and  settled  in  London  as  a  taMher 
of  oriental  langu^ee,  and  occupied  for  a 
short  time  the  proieesorship  of  OridAtal  lan- 
^ages  in  Univeraity  Oollege^  London.  He 
IS  perhaps  best  known  in  the  present  day  fear 
his  works  on  the  'BusUn,*  from  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1889  a  volume  of  selections^  verf 
neatly  lith<^raphed  from  his  own  transcript, 
Ja.  toB '  Asiatic  Journal/  a  naefiil  pniodioal 
now  defunct,  he  published  ft  tmulation  of 
part  of  the  same  poem,  as  well  as  selections 
from  several  of  the  Sufi  poets,  and  a'  CiSttcal 
studyofthe'SindibidN&mah.'  FwthoSo^ 
eiety  for  the  Futdioatioa  of  Oriental  Texts 
Falconer  edited  two  important  poems  <rf 
J&mi,  the  'Tuhfat-nl-Ahiir'and^Salamitt 
U  AbeaL'  The  critical  ability  of  theee  texta 
is  attested  by  Francis  Johnson  in  the  pe- 
faoe  to  hia  edition  of  Richardson's  '  Baraian 
Dictionary.'  Falconer's '  Persian  Qrammsr/ 
iriiieh  reached  a  second  edition  in  181^  is 
now  a  somewhat  rare  book. 

Falooner  was  a  member  of  the  Aiiatie  So- 
oieties  of  London  and  Paris,  and  an  hoooMrf 
member  of  the  Amerioaa  Oriental  Sode^. 
He  died  in  London,  7  Nov.  1863. 

[Anuuhl  Keport  of  the  Royal  AriaKe  Socteti 
fbr  1B63-4,  Journal,  vol.  xv.j  J.T&,  Ssuker^ 
BiUiotheea  OrieQt^}  C.  B. 

FALCONEBj  HUGH  (1808-1865),  pa. 
Isnootologist  and  botanist,  joung^  son  of 
David  'Falconer,  was  bom  at  Forres,  Elgin-r 
shirs     23  B»  ws«  educatofl 
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at-  tib«  Fonet  cntmuur  tchobl  and  at  the> 
uAkWiifr  Ali^dMiB,  ivfaere  he  graduated 
MjL  ^  1BS6.  He  dunred  great  powen  of 
memoiT  £ar  laafoajgres^  as  well  a*  a  nurked 
tMte  ftr  botany  and  soology,  with  a  pene- 
tratiBg  u^;eU«c^  genial  homour,  and  a  nank, 
winning  dimoaitiOD.  In  18^  he  entered  a» 
a  ctudent  of  nwditine  at  Bdinbozgh  Univer- 
mty,  where  he  fptaduated  U.D.  in  1829,  and 
wa^at  ODOe  nominated  as  aseistant-sni^eop  on 
the  Bengal  cstaUi^unent  of  the  East  India 
CScnnpany.  Being  under  the  reouired  ajj^  of 
tiKnty^im,  hft  anant  tha  inteiT^  IB  LoMcoi, 
avMatiog  Dr.  NaUiaaiel  WaUich  in  the  dis^ 
tribnticHi  of  his  great  In£an  herbarium,  and 
atoidyiiwgeoldgy,  and  espeeiaUy  Indian  fossils, 
under  Un  Loindale  at  the  Geological  So- 
otetj's  Museum.  Aniving  at  Caicutta  in 
Qei^ember  1830,  F^coner  at  once  showed  his 
bent  by  giving  an  oftcount  oif  some  fossil  bones 
from  ATK,  in  the  possession  of  the ,  Asiatic 
Sodet^  of  Bengal,  which  was  pulilished  in. 
the  third  Tolumeof  *  gleanings  in  Science,'  an 
IndiaiD  journal  edited  by  Mr.  Jamea  Prinsep. 
Sajfljr  in  1831  Fakooer  was  ordered  to  Meerut, 
and  in  pursiuuice  of  some  consequent  duty 
hl^panea  tepass through  Sah&ranpur, where 
ha  met  Di.  Boyloi  ■uperintendent  <rf  the  b»- 
tanie  garden.  Congemad  tastes  led  to  Rc^le 
enuring  Falcon^  as  his  deputy  during  leave 
of  absence,  and  in  183Q  the  latter  succeeded 
his  friend  in  charge  of  the  botanic  gatdoL 
The  locality  waa  most  favourable  for  aU  hinds 
of  natunl  niatorv  pmauits,  and  the  proximity 
(ff  the  Siv&lil^  hili^  as  yet  little  explored,  not 
onl^  led  Falconer  to  the  determmation  of 
tl^wir  tertivy  age,  bat  also  to  his  discovery  of 
a  vast  series  of  ^remarkable  fossil  mammals 
and  reptiles.  TSut  diacove^  was  a  notable  . 
lesult  of  scientific  prevision,  for  in  1831,when  , 
he  detenninwl  the  age  of  these  hills,  FaJconer 
had  been  led  to  the  condosion  *  that  the  re- 
BMuna  of  mastodon  and  other  large  extinct 
mammalia  would  be  found  uther  in  the  gravel 
or  in  otiier  deposits  occupying  the  same  jk)»> 
tion  in  soma  part  of  the  range.'  Hia  finend, 
Gaptun  (^afterwards  Sir  Froby )  Cautley  [q.v.]^ 
jpined  him  in  makbg  extended  reseuohes, 
and  from  1882  onwsrds  the  '  Joomal  of  the 
Amtic  Society  of  Bengal'  and  'Asiatic  Be- 
aearches'  contained  numerous  memoirs  on 
their  di^coveriea.  the  labours  of  Fal- 
coMBB.  Cautley,  and  Ijeuts.  Sir  W.  £.  Bakei 
and  Sir  H.  Durand  [q.  r.],  a  vertebrate  fossil 
fanna  was  brougbit  to  U^t,  unexampled  for 
extend  and  richs^  in  snv  region  then  snown. 
It  included  the  eailisst  discovered  fossil  qu»< 
dmmana,  many  qpacies  of  mastodon  and  el»* 
pbaoti  leveral  species  of  rhlnoceroc,  new  aub- 
gemni'of  h^wpotamus,  the  coXoaaal  romi- 
Mnt  stTathanumi  species  of  ostrich,  crocodilesi 


the  enormous  tortoise  colosspchelys,  and  nu- 
merous fishes.  The  task  of  preserving  and 
determining  these  fossils,  far  from  museums 
and  books,  was  most  diflioolt,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  material  for  comparison  Falconer,  with 
rare  energy,  prepared  aksletons  of  the  Uving 
animals  around  him.  Such  work  was  not 
long  in  obtaining  recognition  in  fingland,  and 
in  1837  the  Geological  Societ:^  of  London 
awarded  the  Wollaatou  medal,  in  duplicate, 
to  Fateooer  and  Cautley. 

In,  1684  a  eommisuon  was  appointed  by 
the  Bowsl  ^Texnmant  to  report  on  the  fit- 
ness of  India  for  the  growth  of  tea,  and  by 
Falconex's  advice  experiipents  were  ordered, 
and  were  conducted  under  his  superintend- 
ence in  sites  selected  by  him.  The  first  tea 
was  manufaetured  under  him,  and  the  pro* 
duce  declared  equal  to  the  best  China  tea* 
He  also  made  large  additions  to  Indian  botany* 
which  were  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Royle  (A* 
htatratMnt  of  tAa  Botany  ^  the  Kimalayeu^ 
1839)  in  tiiLming  a  new  genus  Falconeria 
after  his  friend.  To  gain  new  specimens  he 
travelled  much  in  the  rainy  season  at  great 
risk  to  his  life.  In  1837-8  he  visited  Cash- 
mere,  on  the  occasion  of  Bumes's  seocmd  mis- 
uontoCaboL  In  1838 he  crossed  the  moun- 
tains to  Idiardoh  in  Balhistan,  and  traced  the 
Shig^  branch  of  the  Indus  |to  its  source, 
exaxoining  the  great  glaciera  of  Arindoh  anq 
of  the  Bnddoh  valley,  and  returning  to  Cash- 
mere by  the  valley  01  Astore.  In  the  latter 
he  discovered  the  assafb^ida  plant  of  com- 
merce, which  he  was  the  first  to  describe. 
During  his  stay  in  Cashmere,  although  inter- 
ropted  by  prolonged  UlnesB,  Falconer  sent  to 
the  Saharanpur  gardens  660  grafted  plants, 
Including  all  themoat  valuablefruit  trees.  In 
1640 his  health  gave  way  after  frequent  severe 
attacks  consequent  on  incessant  exposure,  and 
iqx  1842  he  returned  to  England  on  sick  leav& 
bringing  with  lum  seventy  large  chests  01 
dried  plants  and  five  tons  u  fowil  bones. 

From  1648  to  1847  Falconer  remained  in 
England,  publishing  numerotu  memoirs  on 
the  geology  and  fossils  of  the  SIvslik  hills, 
whimi  have  been  reproduced  in  his  collectea 
works,  and  also  contributitifir  FL-vt  ml  impor* 
tant  botanical  papers  to  Lljiuijuu  Society, 
HiabotanLCEklcolfectioiji^  ImvLiit;  purl iHlly  suf- 
fered from  damp  on  f !jc  vorii}:i3  to  England, 
weredfr'"''^'^''^'''  ''i*-'  '""■sf  Tu'lin  Hou^a  during 
Falcont  r'H  .  l  al  -'iicx'  ia  Iiiilia,  aad  t.iiU 
fered  gre:irlv  fA'iii  C'l^k'ct.  Jn  iirepariiig  tlie 
'Flora  Indica'  (IB^o),  Dr,  (now  SJr  JT  I>.) 
Hooker  and  Br.  Tliomsim  recorded  tlist  i^ 
was  the  onl^  herbarium  of  importjaaot  to 
which  thvy  foiled  ta  procure  access,  «id  tiliffyf 
were  thoA  anaUv  ti^'.do  Fiilconor  full  juBli(>c 
^8  tl)e  dfacOTAHf  of  monj-  of  the  plants  they 
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had  described.  In  1857  the  plants  ■which  sur- 
vived this  neglect  were  deposited  at  Kew, 
and  since  Falconer's  deatb  hia  Toluminoua 
botanical  notes,  with  460  coloured  drawings 
of  Indian  plants,  hare  been  placed  in  the 
Eew  libmy.  Zteaides  working  out  lus  own 
collections,  Falconer  gave  much  time  to  de- 
termining the  Indian  fossils  in  the  British 
Museum  and  the  East  India  House,  especially 
the  lat^e  collections  sent  home  by  Cautley. 
In.  response  to  memorials  from  the  preudents 
of  the  chief  scientific  societies  and  from  tlie 
Briti^  Association,  a  goTemment  grant  of 
1,000/.  wQS  made  for  preparing  for  exhibition 
the  Indian  fossils  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  are  still  unarranged  and  embedded  in 
Tock,  and  Falconer  was  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  work  in  December  1844.  The  East 
India  Company  gave  liim  employment  and 
pay  08  if  he  were  still  in  India,  and  at  his 
instance  a  series  of  coloured  casts  of  t  he  most 
remarkable  SiT&Uk  fosuls  was  prepared,  and 
sets  were  presented  to  the  principal  European 
museums.  The  publication  of  a  ^at  folio 
illustrated  work,  the  '  Fauna  Antiijua  Siva- 
lensis,'  edited  by  Falconer,  was  commenced  in 
1846,  the  plates  being  drawn  by  G.  II.  Ford. 
Within  three  years  there  appeared  nine  parts 
of  the  work,  each  contaimng  twelve  {dates 
of  great  artistic  excellence,  1,123  specimens 
being  figured  in  them.  Besides  the  Sivilik 
fossils  the  work  illnstrates  mammalian  re- 
mains from  the  Nerbudda  valley,  the  Irra- 
waddy,  and  Perim  Island.  Of  the  letterpress 
unfortunately  only  one  part  was  completed. 
His  work  in  the  British  Museum  was  ui^|Mit, 
and  the  time  remaining  did  not  enable  Fri- 
coner  to  complete  the  immense  work  of  making 
refarences  in  his  full  and  conscientious  style. 
He  was  compelled  to  return  to  India  in  1847, 
in  order  to  avoid  losing  his  commission  and 
his  right  to  a  pension,  having  been  appointed 
successor  to  Dr.  Wallich  as  superintendent  of 
the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden  and  professor 
of  botany  in  the  Calcutta  Medical  OoUege. 
To  complete  here  the  account  of  the  'Fauna 
Antiqua  Sivalensis'  Falconer  found  himself 
unable  to  continue  his  part  of  the  work  in 
India,  and  on  his  return  to  England  in  1865 
he  found  that  many  of  the  unpublished  plates 
had  been  erased  from  the  stones  on  which  they 
had  been  drawn!  He  set  himself  to  com- 
plete the  work.  Bad  health  and  the  ex- 
tended stu^s  required  combined  to  postpone 
it  till  too  late.  Froof  copies  of  seventeen  of 
the  unpublished  plates,  with  outline  tracings 
for  the  remaining  plates,  have  been  deposited 
in  thelibrary  of  the  geological  department  of 
th« British  Museum  (Natural  History),  South 
Kensington.  A  descriptionoftheplates.both 
^nibVlshedand  unpub^shKl,  was  compiled  after 


Falconer's  death  from  his  notes  and  memo- 
randa by  Dr.  Murchison,  and  inseoted  in  Fal* 
coner'a '  Palceontolo^^cal  Memoirs,*  voL  L,  an^ 
also  publiahed  separatelT  in  1868. 

In  February  1846  Fuconer  entered  upon 
hia  new  dntiea  at  Oaloutta.  An  impoctent 
part  of  his  -wmk  consisted  in  advising-  the 
government  of  India  on  all  matters  lelatilqp 
to  the  v^table  products  of  India.  In  1860 
his  valuable  report  on  the  teak  forests  of 
Tenasserim  was  published  in  the  '  Selections 
from  the  Beoords  of  the  Bengal  Government.* 
In  1862  he  published  in  the  *  Journal  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  ot 
India*  a  paper '  on  the  quinine-yielding  Cin- 
chonas and  their  introduction  into  India,' re- 
commendbg  their  trial  in  Bengal  and  the 
Neilghiris.  Numerous  other  botanical  papers 
were  contributed  by  him  to  the  same  society. 
He  selected  and  arranged  the  botanical  ex- 
hibits of  Ben«tl  for  the  London  Exhibition 
of  1861.  Inl864hemadeaoataloga6of  the 
fossils  in  the  museum  of  the  Aaistic  Sode^ 
of  Bengal,  which  was  publiahed  in  1869. 
Meanwhile  he  was verysuooesafnl  as  a  teacher 
of  botany  m  the  medical  c(dl^. 

Falconer  retired  from  the  Inoian  service  in 
the  spring  of  1866,  and  on  arriving  in  Eng^ 
land  at  once  resumed  hia  paheontologioal  re- 
searches, visiting  almost  every  museum  in 
"Western  Europe,  and  everywhere  maldng 
notes  on  mammalian  specimens,  principally 
the  proboscidea  and  rhinoceroses.  Heutuised 
his  enforced  residences  in  South  Europe  in 
the  winters  of  1858-61  through  ill-health  in 
the  furtherance  of  his  studies,  and  in  1802 
he  communicated  to  the  British  Association- 
at  Cambridge  an  ecconnk  of  the  newly  dn- 
covered  pigmy  fossil  elephant  of  Malta.  Re- 
searches on  the  &tma  of  the  ossiferous  cavea 
of  Gower  led  him  in  1660  to  prove  that  ele- 
phas  antiquus  and  rhinoceros  hemitcechus 
were  members  of  the  cave  fiituna  of  England. 
In  the  same  year  he  determined  that  the 
Bovey  Tracey  lignite  deposit  was  of  miocene 
age.  In  1801  he  gave  important  evidence 
before  a  royal  commission  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  India,  in  which  he  distinguished 
carefully  between  the  removable  and  irre- 
movable causes  of  disease.  In  his  latter  years 
he  spent  much  time  in  examining  the  evi- 
dences as  to  the  antiquity  of  man^  which  be 
had  been  led  to  anticipate  in  India  in  18<4.- 
His  examination  in  1868  of  the  flint  imide- 
menta  discovered  in  the  valley  of  the  Soume 
canaed  him  to  urge  Mr.  Frestwich  to  invee- 
tigate  the  subject,  which  that  geol<»iet  fol- 
lowed up  with  most  important  resmts.  Tn 
&etf  every  current  question  about  fossil  mam- 
malia and  prehistoric  man  was  investigated 
find  commented  u^n  hv  Falconerin  a  patienf  ^ 
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Impaitial,  and  candid  spirit,  and  his  "w-ork 
waa  much  more  eztenn-re  tfaui  even  his  putn 
liihedworkB  and  wters  show.  Hewasolwa^ 
■eeking  freih  evidence  and  developing  bis 
ideas,  many  of  which  be  never  committed 
to  wntiii^  owiag  to  the  gnat  letef^TeBeas  of 
his  mamoiy.  &ving  retmoed  hastiW  firom 
OibraltBE  to  support  the  claims  of  CliarleR 
Darwin  to  the  Coplej  medal  of  the  Iloyal 
Soaety,  he  suffered  much  from  expaiure  and 
fotigue,  and  in  January  1865  he  vas  attacked 
byacuterheumat  iemj-withdisease  of  the  heart 
and  lungs,  of  which  he  died  in  London  on 
31  Jan.  1666.  He  was  buried  at  Kensal 
Oreen  on  4  Feb.  following.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  avice-president  of  the  Roval 
Society  ^having  been  elected  F,U.S.  in  1845), 
and  foreign  secretary  of  the  Geolc^cal  So- 
ciety. A  Falconer  memorial  fund  amount- 
ing to  nearly  2,000/.  was  collected,  part  of 
which  provided  a  marble  bust  of  him  hy 
T.  Butler  for  the  Royal  Society's  rooms,  an- 
other bust  beiqg  placed,  by  a  separate  suh- 
Bcription,  in  themuseumof  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  Calcutta.  A  Falconer  memorial 
fellowship  for  medical  or  natural  science  na>- 
duates  of  not  more  than  three  years*  standing 
was  also  founded  in  the  nniverstty  of  Edin- 
burgh for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of 
paheontology  and  geouwy. 

His  intinu^  friend,  Dr.  Charles  Murchl- 
Ron  [q.v.],  arranged  his  notes  and  republished 
his  pueeontological  memoirs  in  two  volumes, 
1808,  under  the  title  '  Paleeontological  Me- 
moirs and  Notes  of  the  late  Hugh  Falconer.' 
These  volumes  are  now  among  uie  classics  of 
palsBontology.  A  portrait  is  prefixed.  Dr. 
Murchison,  in  summing  up  nis  character, 
speaks  of  'his  penetrating  and  discriminating 
judgment,  his  originality  of  observation  and 
depth  4^  thouj^t,  his  extraordinary  memory, 
his  fearlessness  of  <^>osition  when  truth  was 
to  he  evolved,  the  scrupulous  care  with  which 
he  awarded  to  eveiy  man  his  due,  and  his 
honest  and  powerful  advocacy  of  that  cause 
-wMch  his  strong  intellect  led  him  to  adopt.' 
He  was  '  a  staid  adviser,  a  genial  companion, 
and  a  hearty  friend.'  A  list  of  his  papers  is 

fiven  in  tlie  '  Hoyal  Society's  Catalc^ue  of 
cientifio  Papers,'  voL  iL  1868.. 

[Horebison's  Biog.  Sketch,  prefixed  to  Val~ 
00Bar*s  falsoDtological  Memoirs.]    O.  T.  B. 

FAJUKXNER,  JOHNOC  1547),merchant, 
ftppears  to  hare  been  the  first  Englinhman 
who  possessed  a  series  of  dried  plants,  a 
method  of  study  first  practised  by  Luca 
Qhini  of  Bologna,  who  also  was  the  earliest 
publie  teacher  oi  botany  in  Europe,  and  the 
originatot  of  botanical  gardens.  From  the 
fsw  scattered  records  preserved  we  Igani  that 

TOt.  Tl. 


he  travelled  on  the  continent,  and  from  1640 
or  1541  to  1647  he  was  living  at  Farvara, 
which  he  left  in  the  last-named  year.  He 
was  a  f^ow-pupil  of  William  Turner,  the 
father  of  English  botany,  at  Bolopia,  and  is 
mentioned  in,  Tonm's' Herbal 'several  tiawa 
with  great  nsgeelb  on  aocsnint  oi  his  attmn- 
ments.  *Hai^  Falkoimer^  Boke'is  the 
earliest  mention  wo  hare  of  an  hnhnftim, 
the  indispenaable  acKunot  of  th«  setontifid 
and  accurate  knowleo^  of  plants. 

[Amattis  LuBitanufl,  Ennrr.  in  IMoa.,  Stmto- 
bnrg,  1554;  W.  Tamer's  Herbal,  Sad  ed.  Ibl.  II 
verao ;  B.  Pnlteney's  fikatcfaes,  i  71,  72 :  E.  H.P: 
Hciyor^  Gcaefa.  da>Botufk,  iv.  240,  S7^i:l 

B.1).J.  ' 

FALCONER  or  FALKNEB,  JOHN 
(1577-1656),  Jesuit,  son  of  Henry  Falconer 
by  Martha  Pike,  his  wife,  was  bom  at  Lyttcm, 
Dorsetshire,  on  25  March  1677.  His  mother 
belonged  to  a  respectable  Cheshire  f^ly; 
and  his  maternal  uncle -waa  Sir  Biohard  Hor>> 
t<m.  His  parents  were  catholics,  and  iKrtb 
died  while  he  was  an  infant.  He  was  brought 
up  by  his  uncle,  John.  Brook,  a  merchant, 
until  he  was  eleven  yean  old,  when  he  was 
sent  to  the  grammar  school  of  Sherhome, 
Dorsetshire,  for  five  years.  His  brother  then 
sent  him  to  Oxford,  where  he  studied  for 
nearly  a  year  in  St.  Mary's  H^,  and  toi 
another  year  in  Gloucester  Hall.  Subse- 
quently he  joined  the  expedition  of  the  Bail 
of  Essex  to  Spain,  and  '  after  bang  tossed 
about  by  many  stems'  he  returned  to  Lt>n^ 
doD,  where  he  spent  two  years  and  a  half  in 
the  service  of  Lord  HanrrWindscH'.  In  1688 
he  was  reoonoiled  to  the  oatholie  chntrdi. 
Going  to  Borne  ha  was  admitted  into  ih» 
English  College  on  19  Hay  1400,  under  tba 
assumed  name  of  Dingley.  He  was  ordained 
priest  20  Dec  1603,  entered  the  Society  o| 
Jesus  18  Nov.  1604,  and  three  years  later  waa 
sent  upon  the  English  mission.  His  name 
occurs  in  a  list  m  twelve  jesuits  banished 
in  1618  (DovD,  €»areh  S£et  ii.  893).  Ha 
was  professed  of  ^e  four  vows  23  July  1619/ 
In  1621  he  had  returned  from  exile,  and  was 
exercising  his  spiritual  functions  in  Londoni 
After  serving  aa  a  missioner  in  the  Oxford 
district,  hewas  wpointed  socius  to  themast^^ 
of  novices  at  Watten  in  1633,  uid  snbsfr* 
quoitly  oonfiBssor  at  li^^  and  Qhent.  At 
one  poiod  he  was  penttentiOT' at  St.  Peter's/ 
Some.  He  was  ch^ain  at  Wardonr  Castfc 
daring  its  siege  by  w  Edward  Hui^ierford 
in  1643,  took  an  active  part  in  its  gallant 
defence  by  Lady  Blanche  Arunddl  [q, 
and  was  emploved  in  treadng  with  the  oMwrniy 
for  terms  of  honourable  capitulation,  nn 
died  on  7  July  1666. 
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Hiftw«vfcB  ufic  h  ^The  Bofotntibn  of  the 
£mn«f  JolwThrnil^*  St.  Oiuaiviai8,4to« 
nndec  tht  iaitiai*  B.  D.  .3.  <Li£v  of  th« 
BlMMd  Virna  M»r,*  St.  Oaur.  UBS,  i2iiio, 
■li»iiiid6rt£eiiiitialsB.D;  8.*Th6UKikiii^ 
gl«M  of  GonscDence^'  St.  Omer,  1633, 18mo, 
« tjHUuUtaoii  under  the  inltiftls  L  F.  4.  An 
Slnf^wh  traasletioB  of  'Fasciculus  MjirheB 
de  Pwsione  Domini,'  St,  Omer,  1632,  under 
initiAls  L  F,  6. '  "JH^  admirable  Life  of 
St.  TVenefrlde '  f  8t.  OmrT>,  1 036, 12mo,  trans- 
lated, undt^r  the  initials  I.  L'.,  from  the  Latin 
of  lAiib<*rt,  jirior  of  RlirifiwaViury,  A  r^irint, 
for  the  UM  of  jiilgriuia  to  ilie  ho^j  epring, 
AppB|ftTedi&  171:2,  l^mo,  .t^V  loco,  under  the 
litlfl  'Tha  LII'l'  and  Minci 's  of  St.  Wene- 
friJft,  Viraiu,  Jlfirtyr,  fliiJ  Abbess, Patroness 
«f  Wales. '  It  IB  £&id  in  ttia  jtoelbce  to  this 
•diftlim.  that  tlife>tnnilaUan  was  really  mode 
I7.  J6^  Flood,  aKar  Alfofd,  alias  Griffith 
[sea  Aj-MftD,  HickulJ  (cl  Ourn,  Jmdt 
CbUwft'oiu,  p.  49).  du'Lifeof  St.Oatharine 
of  Streden,'  St.  Omer,  16d6,  ISmo,  a  transla* 
(ion  under  Hit  initials  L  F.  7.  *  Life  of  St; 
Azuw,'  mannscript. 

i  SonthweWsSSU.  Scriptohim  Boo.  JeM,  p.  440} 
Foley's  Beoords,  iii.  622,  vi.  2U.rii.  243  ;  01i> 
y^*  JiQMit  CftUeiitioDs,  p.  88;  OUver'a  QatbolM 
BdlgioniD  ConMaU.p,  299 ;  I>odd>  Ohureh  Hiat. 
iiL  liOd;  Do  Sucker's  3ibL  .d^siJCcriraiiM  de  la 
CwnpagniedftJ^  (1869),  Tol.i.  1787;  OMiov's 
Jtibi.,lSot  ii.  U,  iiL  48;  G^t.  of  Printed  3ooIu 
^BntMiis.]  ,  T.  G. 

:  FAIiQDNEB,  HAKPLE  WILBBA. 
HA.U  (181«-1681),  nudieal  -matez:  fiMirth 
•on  «f'  Thomas  Ealootter,  M.D.  (1772-1880) 
[q.'K],bom  in  1916^  watifor  many  years  one 
of  the  leadinff  phTsictans  of  Bath,  where  his 
onndfather,  William  Faloooer^  M.D.  (1744r- 
l624>[4'V.^hadalsopmcki8ed.  Heheganthe 
study  oS  metdicite  at  JEdinlturgh  in  18S6,  and 
|praduat«d  there  in  1839.  At  first  he  settled 
at  ToQ^y,  but  in  18A7  he  iODTCd  to  Bath^ 
where  he  continaed  to  praotlse  bill  his  death. 
Ub'  ir«*  a  man  of  Ttried  knowledge  and  ao- 
•OttpUshmeat^  fond  of  archnoloigr  and  bo- 
UAjt  and  so  much  osteemed  by  hu  fellow- 
eitic^ns  that  tbwr  flQetad  htm  mayor  iu  lS57t 
la  addition  to  .  its  EdinJburah  doctomto,  he 
the  liDMraiy.  title  of  doctor  £t«n  the 
QoMa's  nniWbiiy.  Ireland,  187%  fend  that 
of  ftUoir  firomiheKing.aBdQaaen'aCoUcge, 
Bubltn,  ud  Yws  a  fellow  of  the  Uodioo-Ohir 
Ttunctd  fBecaety  of  London.  In  1878,  when 
tiskBi^h  Mwieal  Aasodationmet  atBath, 
be.  was  elected,  president.  He  died  6  May 
188IL  As  phyacian  to  the  Bath  General  oe 
tCineral  Water  Hospital  he  beatowed  mvch. 
attHmbion  on  Che  CNrntive  virtuea  of  thabatiu, 
aitd  his  work  on  '  The  Baths  and  Mineral 
'V^aters'reachedafifth  edition inWt.  Qthef 


publi(»tft>naweniilwfidla>win;i  fBsMrtsotf 
CM*  ttt  tfa*  Satb  Otnenl  BUtii;  i6M>r 
<The  Bath  Mbenl  Wnt^'  Jto.,  1861  (  MmI 
in  the  a^fflo  vaar.  im  oontotbuted  catea  to  titt 
'Briliih  UedioaL  JottraaL' 

[Adirasa  of  t)i»  Kaaidsat  of  the  Jlad^OUri 
See.  t  Ibdiesl  BireoOoty.]      <  I  J»  I>, 

FAIiCOirttK,  THOMAS  (I735-I792), 
classical  scholar,  son  of  Willtam  Faloxter, 
recorder  of  Chester,  by  Elizabeth,  dan^hter 
of  Randle  WilbnAami  de  Townsend,  resided 
for  some  t^e  at  BtaHnOse  College^  '^^'^^ 
-nbere  He  tn^triculated  IS  M&rch  1754,  biK 
left  without  talcing  11  dt^gree,  ami  ■n-as  calU4 
to  the  barab  LiucLibi^  lim  (>u  iiO.Tiuii^  17Mt 
Btiu^  j^reclod^d  by  cIu-Dikic  ill-h<  iltb  fr'ni 
pmctisin^  at  tie  bar,  lived  n  life  of  li- 
dii'ii3  redrcnient  ntClieater,  Hf-  t  lok  injc^ll 
irif'!"-!  ifi  unliquiiiw,  and  in  fii^  \v[^v  whuj  u 

Sn\r-:M  ni  litcraturi',  soiliat  W  r;i!!'_>d  jW 
I  iss  ScHvanl)  Mifl  MiPCfiuLs  ofClu.-^li^r.  It  w.is 
to  Llni  tliiit.  in  1771  I'VinLe  GawLir  K.dJrfS-n'J 
his  iHTi^fliT  l^itror  enritled  'A  Skotch  of  thd 
MaleriiilB  iortiNew  lliiturv  of  Clieshire.'  He 
wiLS  a  friend  of  Joba  lit^iulioM  Forster,  wha 
diflir^afed  to'bim  bl-s  transMioti  of  Baron 
EiL'ili'^i'l'^  ■  TrrtTels  tbroiigh  Sicily,  and  that 
pirt  oi'  Iviiy  furmi^rly  uiilled  Hncna  Dra<eta2 
London,  1773^8to.  H*  died  on! SeptlT^ 
and  waa  bunod  in  St.  MicbaeFi  C!tl<inlil 
Cbestcr.  A  monuineTLt  xriih  a  UQdacoty 
InacripMon  in  St,  JohnV  Cburcli,  C,IieRt^ 


irp&e  untps  hia  memnry.  He  nfiver  mai^A^ 
Falconer  pilhllsljed '  D-iTOtioiis  fur  tlie  Saor^ 
nifTit  of  tTiia  Lord's  Supper,  by  a  Lavman,'* 


in  ^7^^^  bt^forA  the-  Sacifty  of  Antiijimrifs  a 
wsli'T  in  viiiilifiitioTiof  tlt^^  jicouTtu  y  of  Pliny'ji 
d  n[iri<ui  (if  rile  temjitti  of  Diana  at  RphL-saa, 
■wfi'i  li  W.I-  [nilili^liiMi  iti  1701  under  t£s  til 
•(Jlitifvannrison  Pliny  3  account  of  theTenipl^ 
of  Diana  at  Bphoaus,'  in  '  ArcluEologia,'  x3. 

1  21.  Alfor:k%^iu«Dt^tla^'C:ii^^l('g^t 
Tables,  beginning  witli  the  Rei|b  of  Solomtm 
anii  ending  with  the  Death  of  Albxiiaider'tbff 
GreaT/jiiiji^ared  atOsford  inl796,4to.  fi^ 
I"ft  materials  for  an  edition  of  Strabb^ 
wLiuli  t'jrija'il  llicbrisis  of  tliiJ  edition  brouglit 
out  in  1807  by  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Falconer,  M.S:rq.r.]  Hewasalsothe  author 
of  an  *  Ode  to  Sleep,''  the  date  ef  pnWeatitm 
of  which  is  uncertain. 

[Thomas  Faloona;^sBiWiqffra]flw  of , the  X^t- 
mgs  of  the  Falcoiiflr  Famny,  with  .biographical 
notices ;  Ormerod's  Cheshire,  i.  321 ;  Letters  of 
Anni^  Seward,  IK.  m.]  J.  M.  p. 

FALOONBB,  tHOiMAfi,  M.D.  (I77SU 
laSQ),'  obtMioal  schoUr,  son  of  'WiUiiOB  Fhl' 
eoner  [q.  T.J,  M.D.,  F.BLS.^f  Bath,  by  Henri- 
ett*,  ^iugbtar  oi  Thomas  Bdnnada  of  Wow 
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btdiDUg^HaU,  ToAtfiire,  ^as  bom  on  34  Deo. 
1772,  and  educated  at  the  cathedral  aehool, 
Chester,  tbe  gnunmar  Bchcnl,  Bath^  the  high 
Rchool,  Manfdieater,  the  king^  scbool,  Oheeter, 
and  Gor]^iu  CSuini  Oolldge,  Oxford.  He  was 
a  nrecpuotis  boy,  and  some  of  his  Ters^ft  were 
pobluhed  in '  P^lanones  Poetj;^/  Chester, 
1^8.  33ie  same  jwx  he -was  elects  to  a 
Kluilattlup  at  Cor^as  CMsti  Collwe,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  Bj^,.  in  1791,  Vjod  took 
the  H^.  desiee  and  a  fello^irehip  in'  1796. 
After  taking  noly  orders  he  s^nt  some  years 
at  IBdinbumi  8tudTii>g  medicine.  He  took 
hi5M.B.  and  M  J>.  degraes' at  Oxfoid  in  1822. 
He  sever  ptaetieed  mediciiuey  nor,  exeept  for 
a  thne  as  locum  tenens,  did  be  do  any 
or^naty  tierieal  duty.  He 
select  pMBcber  before  the  «nirersHf  of  Ox- 
ford on  several  oeoasions,  an,A  he  was  Bamp- 
tou  lectcrer  in  IdIO,  A  Tarie^  Of  works,  of 
which  an  exact  list  is  appendra,  we^  the 
tnit  6f  his  leisure.  He  died  at  Bath  on 
1:9  Peb.  1^.  Felamex  nuun«d  TsmMf 
dang^tesr  <rf  lieutenant-colond  Bobart  Bait^ 
by  whtim  'h«  had  issue,  berides  one  son  and 
tfitM  daughMn'  who  £0d  in  his  li^ome, 
fbur  sons  who  mrVivM  him,  vis,  Thomas 
[q.  T.],  William  [q.  t.X  Aleiander  PTtta, 
and  lundle  'WilbrahamTl-  Tjt 

EVAeoner  mbliflhed:  l.  'The  Vo^^am  of 
Haniio,  translated  and  accotnpanledwith  the 
Gfteek  tekt  and  dissfftations,'  Oxford,  1797, 
8^.  9.  'He  Besuvreotion  of  our  SaTiour 
osoflMaiUed  fitmi  an  Examination  of  the 
X>^&  of  1^6  Identity  of  Hie  Oharactw  after 
t^t  Event,'  Bath,  1798,  8vo.  &  '  Hie  Toe- 
ku  for  an  Apj^eal  to  Odod  Sense,  bv  the  Rev. 
L.' Dntbns/  trinslated,  &o<  London,  1798,^ 
8vo.  4:  *  Remarks  on  riome  Passwea  in  Ur. 
"Btftaxlfu  ^UieMions  reBpeeling>  ue  War  d 
Itay,'  London,  1799,  Svo.  6u  *8t.  Luke's 
FMmfcd  to  his  Ckwpel  examined  with  refer- 
enoe  to  Mr.  Ma^'a  hypothesis  re^ectiiw  the 
of  the  three  first  Gospela,'  Bat^faOS, 
9rtk  0.  *  A  Letter  to  th«  Rev.  R  Warner 
rtepecting  his  Senhoa  on  War,'  Oxford,  1804, 
8voi  7i  'Dieconrse  on  the  Measure  of  the 
Olympic  Btadiam '  (the  ibint  woilt  of  himself 
and  his  father,  appended  to  the  latter's  truu- 
lation  oi  Arrian's  'Penplns*),  Oxford,  1805. 
8.  '  Stn^nis  Rerum  OeograjEthioahim  litui 
jrrii.,  diaeoe  et  Latine,'  ftc.,  Oxford,  1807}  foL 
^is  work  was  baeed  on  materi:^  left  by  his 
tmcle,  Thomas  Falconer  <17S8-179S)  [o.  v.] 
The  Arst  two  bboks  had  been  Been  throngh  tho 
press  b^  Dr.  Paiaons,  biahop'  6f  Peterboroi^, 
Ahd  ftire  atom  had  been  edited  by  Halliwell 
■wfiHn,ittl609,l^ooAernadMrto<Atocomplete 
ft','  which  bfrdld  in  1807.  9.  'Commanioation 
to  Bf.  Yinoent  on  the  Arttetes  of  Commerce 
mentioned  iti  tlie  P^t,'  iaa^ted  >»  the  ap* 


pendix  to  Dr.  Vincent's  ^  edition  erf  ArriiA'a 
*Periplue,'  1807.  10.  *A  Sermon  preach 
before  the  Umversity  of  Oxford,'OxflOTd<,  1810, 
4to.  11.  'Oerttdn  Prinei^las  in  ETanson's 
"  Diseotaanoe  of  the  four  generally  received 
£vaDg^J«te,'  Sdo.  exiamined  in  dis^ 
courses  delivered  befbce  tdie  UnivntaitT  of 
Oxford  at>  the  lecture  founded  1^  tha  BeK 
J.  Baonpton,'  Oxford,  1811^  8ro.  13.  Bo- 
View  of  the  French  transltixon  of  Strabo 
OQeajteriyReinew,' Hay  1811).  I8L  Tw6i 
letters  to  the  edhra-  of  the  '  Otntieman's 
Magazine'  u^en  the  articles  in  the  '  Bdiu-- 
boiigh  Bevieiw*  relating  to  the  Oxford 
'  Strabo,'  July  1809  and  Apni  1810  0  Gm.%. 
Mag.'  1800,  pt.  ii.  933,  ISdO,  pt.  n.  227),  pain 
lishadaaparatelT,  Oxford,  1811;  Bra  14.  ^A 
Sermon  up<^  the  FoUy  andCrkainality  of 
attempts  to  Search  into  Futurity,'  Oxford^ 
1812,  8Vo;  16.  'An  Aasiae.  Sermon. upon 
Oaths,  their  Nature^  (^Uagataans,  and  Infoi- 
enoe*' OxfonL  1813,  8vo.  18„  'Outlines  of 
a  I^an  for  Building  twenty-five  Ohurc^d* 
and  Ohapels'  (in  the '  Baniphleteer/  ToLvi), 
1816,  8to.  17.  *  A  Sertnom  upw  theTtaip^ 
tati(m  and  ReBanaeUon  of  on^  iJoiid,  preabkea 
before  the  Unnereity  of  Qifford,  Qa3fordj 
1617, 8vo.  18.  "Hie  Otse  of  Euaebius  ex^ 
amined,'  Oxford,  1818,  8to.  29.  A  fuimal 
sermon,  Oxford^  1821,  8va  20.  'The  Ab-> 
surd  Hypothesis'  tfliat  iEusebius  of  Giesareff,- 
Biahop  and  HlAtoiiaia^  was  am  Editor  or  Ooiv 
rupter  of  the  Holy  Siriptures ;  in  a  second 
part  of  the  Case  of  Eusabfus,'  Oxford,  1828^ 
8to.  21.  'The  Cottage  (Land  Worker,'  Bath, 
1830,  8vo.  Falconer  also  contributed  notea 
on  the']heliiie  to  Warner's  edifcicm  q£  tho 
Book  of  Oomaion  Prayidr. '  He  left  in  manu- 
aeript  a  translatioa  of'^Btrabo,  aa  to  whiefa  see 
FitcoireE,  William  (1801^1865). 

[Tbomag  'Falconer's  BibliogMphy  of  the  Writ^ 
in^  of  the  Falconer  F&tbily,  WTtb  bfographieot 
notices;  Gent.  Mag.,  new  ser.  (1939),  pp.  320j 
435;  Brit;  If  us.  Citt.]  J.  M. 

FALCONER,  THOMAS  Xa805-1883)^ 
tounty  eoort  judge,  stcomd  aon  of;  the  Bev; 
Thomas  FaleOner,AU).,  of  Bath  (1770^1839) 
[q.  v.],  by  hia  wife  Frances,  daugober  of  XJiaU'* 
tenantH»tonel  Bobbrt  Baitt  of  tibe  2nd  rt^i* 
meat,  a  great-giandeton  of  WiUiam  Falcoaei; 
recorder  of  Cheater.  Hewds  bonldaSSJttaa 
180&>  and  havii^f  been  ddnutted«aasmher  ot 
Llnocln'a  Inn  on  1^  Not.  1628,'««a  oaUed  to 
the  bar  on  8  Feb.  1880.  '  Faleobev  pnictlaed 
aa  au:  equity  dtafteman  snd«OBT67aneer.and 
fiom  ISN  «o  1640  held  the  taoat  of  leviaiitg 
barliatar  fiw  the  boioaffha  of  i^inabwrir,  Tower 
Hamtlets,  and  Marylebone. 'HawbsApnutly 
BpeBt  more  than  two  yeato  in  travoHing 
thnmgh  North  Anerioay  zetarAing  U  Bng>i 
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land  in  December  1842.  In  1850  he  -was 
appointed  by  the  goreinor^eneral  and  the 
council  of  Canada  arbitrator  on  behalf  of 
that  moTince  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  boundaries  between  Canada  and  New 
BruDftwick.  On  29  July  1861  he  was  nomi- 
nated eokmial  secretary  of  'Western  Aus- 
tralia, bat  TWffning  this  appointment,  he  was 
appointed  by  Lord-cfaaQceUor  Truro  judge  of 
the  county  courta  of  Qlamo^ansltire  and 
Breconshire  and  of  the  district  of  Rhayader 
on22Decl851.  Aftersittingonthebencbfor 
thirty  years  he  retired  in  December  1881,  and 
diedatBathon28Ang.  1882,  intheaeveuty- 
eigbth  year  of  his  age.  Falconer  was  a  lal>o- 
riouB  "n'orlEer,  a  staunch  liberal,  and  an  ener- 
getic opponent  of  abuses.  He  was  a  member 
of  several  learned  societies,  and  was  a  tra- 
veller of  much  enerience.  He  ctmtributed 
Home  articles  to  the  '  Westminster  Beview ' 
and  the  *  Ctdmial  Magazine,'  was  the  author 
of  several  boo&»,  and  of  a  very  large  number 
of  pamphlets. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  more  im- 
portant works :  1.  '  The  History,  Opinious, 
and  Present  Legal  Poeition  of  the  English 
Pre^terians,'  published  nnder  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Engbsh  Presbyterian  Association 
(anon.),  London,  1884, 8vo.  Some  passages 
of  this  work  were  written  by  other  hands. 
2.  '  Oases  of  Controverted  Elections,  deter- 
mined in  Committees  pf  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  the  Second  Parliament  of  the 
Baign  of  Queen  Victoria,'  by  Thomas  Fal- 
coner and  Edward  H.  Fitzherbert,  London, 
1839,8vo.  3. 'On  the  Diaooveiy  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  on  the  South- Western  Orwon 
and  N<nrUi-'Weiitem  Bounduy  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  translation  tima  the  original 
manuscript  of  Memoirs,  &c.,  relating  to  the 
discovery  of  the  Misaissippi,'  by  Robert 
Cavelier  de  la  Salle  and  the  Uhevalira  Henry 
de  Tonty,  London,  1^,  12mo.  4.  'The 
OregonQttestion,'LondoD,1845,8vo;  another 
edition,  New  York,  1845;  second  edition, 
London,  1845, 8vo.  5.  *  On  Probate  Courts,' 
London,  1860,  8vo.  6.  'On  Surnames  and 
the  Rules  of  Law  affecting  their  Change,* 
Cardiff,  1862, 12mo,privately  printed ;  second 
edition,  with  additions,  I^ndon,  1862,  Svo. 
7.  'Supplement  to  an  Essay  on  Surnames, 
and  the  Rules  of  Law  offeoting  thdr  Change, 
with  Comments  on  the  Speeches  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  O.  Grey,  Bart., 
and  the  Solidtor-General,*  London,  1868, 
8vo.  8.  '  List  of  County  Court  Judges;' 
'Note  on  the  Abolition  of  certain  Franchise 
Gaols,'  IiOndon,  1 865,  Svo,  privately  printed. 
9.  'On  County  Courts,  Local  CourU  of  Re- 
cord, and  on  the  Changes  proposed  to  be 
made  in  sncb  Courts  in  the  Second  Report 


of  the  Judicature  Conunissioners,'  London, 
1873,  8vo. 

[Falooaer's  Idstof  County  Court  Judges,)).  S; 
Faiconer's  BiUiograpby  of  tba  Wrkingi  of  the 
Faloooer  Family,  pp.  20-30  ;  Debrett'a  Honseof 
Commons  and  the  Jadicisl  Bench,  1881,  p.  391 ; 
Wilkins's  Histoiy  of  Merthvr  Tydfil  (1867),  pp. 
353-7;  Law  Timas,  Uxin.  315-16;  Merthyr 
Express,  2  Sept.  1882,  p.  6 ;  Illustrated  London 
Kews,  16  Sept.  1882,  where  a  poFtmit  of  Fal- 
coner will  be  found ;  Lincoln's  Inn  Kecistera ; 
Brit  Mas.  Cat.]  G.  F.  B.  B. 

FALCONER,  WILLIAM  (1732-1769). 
,  was  bom  11  Feb.  1732  (CABBUxaSBs). 
&UieT  was  a  poor  barber  in  Edinburgh. 
A  brother  and  sister  were  deaf  and  dumb ; 
the  sister  was  living  in  the  Royol  lnfirmaiy 
in  Edinburgh  in  1801.  Falconer  appears  to 
have  had  aa  early  taate  for  litaratoiey  which 
was  checked  by  a  'fireeung  blast  of  adversity  ' 
(see  description  of  'Anon'  in  Skipwnek, 
canto  1).  HejoinedamerdumtshipatLritlu 
He  was  afterwards  servant,  according  to 
Currie  (Bums,  1801,  ii.  283),  to  Arohibahl 
Campbell  1767)  [q.  v.},  then  purser  on 
a  man-of-war,  who  discovered  and  encouraged 
his  literary  tastes.  He  became  second  mate 
to  a  ship  in  the  Levant  trade,  which  was 
wrecked  on  a  voyage  from  Alexandria  to 
Venice,  when  only  Uiree  of  the  crew  were 
saved.  In  1761  he  published  a  poem  on  the 
death  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales— which 
is  about  OS  good  as  the  aubject  requires.  He 
contributed  a  few  poems  to  the '  Gfentleman'a 
Magaune,'  and  Clarke  guesses,  on  very  slight 
grounds,  that  he  wrote  the  popular  aaag 
< Cease,  rude  Boreas  I'  generally  attributed 
toGeorge Alexander Stevensfq. T.I  InI703 
he  published  his  chief  poem,  toe '  Shipwreck,' 
founded  on  his  own  experience  and  dedicated 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  then  lear-admiraL  The 
duke  advised  him  to  enter  thb  royal  navy, 
where  there  would  be  opportunity  toe  pa- 
tronage. He  was  rated  as  a  midshipman  on 
SirE.Hawke*s  ship  the  Royal  GeoTffe.  When 
the  duke  sailed  with  Sir  Charles  llardy  in 
November  1762,  Falconer  celebrate  theans- 
pidousevent  in  an  ode,  according  to  his  friend 
Hunter,  'composed  in  a  small  space  between 
the  cable  tiers  and  the  ship's  side.*  The 
duke  is  elaborately  compared  to '  Alcmena's 
warlike  son,'  tearmg  himself  from  pleasure 
to  seek  virtue.  The  Xh^al  Gecuge  was  paid 
off  on  the  peace  of  1763,  and  Falconer  became 
purser  of  the  Glory  frigate.  He  soon  for- 
wards nuuried  Miss  Hicks,  daughter  of  Uie 
surveon  of  Sheemess  yard.  The  Glory  was 
laid  up  in  ordinary  at  Chatham,  and  Com- 
missioner Hanway,  brother  of  Jonas,  had  the 
eapttun's  cabin  fitted  up  as  a  study  for  the 
literary  purser.  Here,  in  1764,  he  wrote  tba 
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*  Demagtwue,'  a  political  satire,  attacking 
Wilkes,  Cburcbtlf,  and  Lord  Ctuitham,  ana 
allowing  much  loyalty  and  some  power  of 
Tituperation.  In  1767  he  "was  appointed 
purser  to  the  Swiftsure.  In  1769  ne  pub- 
fidied  'The  Universal  Sfarine  Dictionary,'  a 
book  well  spoken  of,  in  which  'retreat'  is 
described  as  a  French  maDoenne,  'notpitH 
perly  a  term  of  the  Britidi  marine.'  There 
wen  later  editions  in  1771, 1784, 1816,  and 
1830.  Hbaa  time  Falconer  is  said  to  have 
been  linnff  in  poverty  in  London,  though 
the  diUtes  (n  his  appointments  seem  to  implT 
that  he  cannot  have  been  lon^  unemployed. 
Chalmers  contradicts  upon  auuiority  Clarke's 
statement  that  he  haa  '  a  Email  pittance  for 
writing  in  the  "  Critical  Review,** '  Hamil- 
ton, the  proprietor  of  the  Review,  received 
him  hospitably,  but  did  not  employ  him  as 
a  writer.  In  1768  John  Murray,  the  first 
publidier  of  the  name,  was  starting  in  busi- 
ness by  the  purchase  of  Sandb/s  bookselling 
shop  opposite  St.  Dunston's  Church.  He 
offered  a  partnership  in  his  entem-ise  to 
Falconer  in  a  letter  dated  16  Oct.  1768  On 
NidUJLS,  Zit  Anecd.  iii.  7S9).  Hie  offer 
seems  to  prove  that  Falconer  was  favourably 
known  to  publishdrs.  He  declined  it,  appa- 
rently in  consequence  of  an  offer  of  the  purser- 
ship  of  the  Aurora  frigate,  which  was  about 
to  take  Messrs.Vonsittort,  Scrafton,  and  Ford 
to  India  as  supervisors  of  the  company's  af- 
fair*.  Falconer  was  promised  the  secretary- 
ship. He  sailed  in  the  Aurora  20  Sept.  1769. 
After  touching  at  the  Cape  the  ship  was  lost. 
Clarke  mentions  but  disbelieves  a  report  that 
she  was  burnt  by  an  accident  caused  by  the 
supervisors' p&ssion  for 'hot  suppers.'  The 
A  priori  probability  of  such  a  catastrophe  is 
small,  he  thinks,  and  is  certunly  not  sufficieitt 
to  ofmimand  assent  in  the  absence  of  all  direct 
testimony.  Falconer's  widow  died  SO  March 
1796,  and  was  buried  at  Weston,  near  Bath 
{Notea  and  Queries,  1st  ser.  xi.  322).  Cadell, 
the  proprietor  of  the  'Marine  Ihctionary,' 
supplied  her  liberally,  even  after  the  *  expira- 
tion of  the  usual  period  of  copyright.* 

A  third  edition  of  the  '  Shipwreck'  was 
prepared  by  Falconer  just  before  his  depar- 
ture. It  contained  many  alterations,  which 
appear  from  the  preface  to  have  been  his 
own,  though  Clarke,  who  thinks  them  inju- 
rious, attriDutes  them  to  Mallet^  who  died  in 
1766.  It  reached  an  eleventh  edition  in  1602, 
and  has  since  appeared  separately  and  in 
many  collections.  Falconer's  'Shipwreck' 
'  resembles  most  of  the  didactic  poems  of  the 
time,  and  is  marked  by  the  conventionality 
common  to  them  all.  But  it  deserves  a  rather 
exceptional  position  from  the  obvious  fidelity 
vidt  which  he  has  painted firom  nature;  and 


though  his  use  of  technical  nautical  terms  is 
pushed  even  to  (»tentationj  the  effect  of  ittiag 
the  language  of  real  life  is  often  excellai^ 
and  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  common* 
places  of  classical  imitation  which  make  other 
passages  vapid  and  uninteresting.  In  ^is 
respect  the  poem  made  some  mara*  and  Fal- 
coner had  certainly  etmuderaUe  powers  vt 
fluent  versification. 

Clarke  describesFaleoner  as  five  feet  serat 
inches  in  height,  alk^t  in  frame,  weather- 
beaten,  and  pock-marked.  His  manners  wert 
'  blunt,  awkward,  and  forbidding ; '  he  talked 
rapidly  and  indsivdy ;  he  was  cheerful,  kindly, 
and  a  good  comrade,  and  seems  to  have  been 
a  thorough  seaman,  with  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  hia  profession.  His  edncation  had 
been  confined  to  English  and  a  little  aritll- 
metic ;  but  he  understood  Frendi,  Sp•lud^ 
Italian,  and  '  even  German.' 

[Lives  prefixed  to  editions  of  'Shipwrecki* 
aaonymons  in  1803;  by  James  Stanier  Clarke 
[q.  v.]  in  1801;  by  Alexander  Chalman  ia 
'English  Poets,'  vol.  xiv.,  1810;  by  B.  Oano- 
thwB  in  1858 ;  and  life  in  David  Irn'ng's  'lafea 
of  Seotish  Authors,' 1801.  Clarke  had  infor- 
mation from  Falconer's  friend.  Governor  Hunter.] 

L..S. 

FALCONER,  WILLIAM,  M.D.  (1744- 
1 824),  miscellaneous  writer,  wasbom  at  Che*> 
ter  on  23  Feb.  1744,  theyounger  of  two' sur- 
viving sons  of  William  Falconer  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  recorder  of  Cheater,  by  marriage  with 
his  second  cousin,  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
Itandle  Wilbraham  of  Townsend,  near  Nant- 
wich,Ohe^irfl,  HestHdiedmedicineatEditt- 
butyh,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.in  1766 
{Dtssertatio  Mcdioa  Inatiffuralis,  'De  Ne- 
phrittdeVera,'8vo,Edinbiutth|I766).  Froitt 
Edinbnnfh  he  went  to  heyatsOf  when  he  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Oanbius  snd  Albinvs, 
proceeding  M,D.  there  on  28  May 1767  (Index 
of  Ijctfden  Student*,  Index  Soc.  p.  84).  He 
had  lieen  previously  admitted  an  extra-licm- 
tiate  of  the  College  of  Fhyncianson  12  March 
1767.  In  the  same  year  he  was  aj^inted 
physidaa  -to  the  Chester  Infirmary.  After 
attaining  to  good  practice  in  Chester,  Fal- 
coner, at  the  BU^^festion  of  Dr.  John  Fotiier- 
gill  [q.  v.],  removed  to  Bath  in  January  1770, 
wherehewaseanallysnccessftil.  OnlSMarch 
1773  he  became  F.R.S.  On  12  May  1784  he 
was  elected  physician  to  the  Bath  General 
Hospital,  an  appointment  which  he  retained 
until  10  Feb.  1819.  He  died  at  his  honae  in. 
the  Circus,  Bath,  on  31  Ai^.  1824,  and  was 
bnried  at  Weston,  near  that  city.  His  wife, 
Henrietta,  da^hter  of  Thomas  Edmunds  of 
WoTflbrough  Hall,  Yorkshire,  hod  died  on 
10  Sept.  1803.  He  left  a  son,  Thomas  Fal- 
coner, M.D.  (1773-1839)}  who  is  sepaiatelgr 
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sorted.  HispoEtndtl^Daiijelvascpigray^d 
l»7  Ju  Fittler. 

,  FtJocutei'B  attainmetilis  •  soliolar  and  a 
ph^aiMon  were  of  the  highest  Older.  He  was 
mtamate  wUh.  Dr.  Pan*,  who  procured  from 
tb6fGambrid|re  UnivCffuty  PrtlSB  the  publicfr- 
ttoil  <£  his  *  KiBoellaneouB  Tracts/  1793,  and 
who  wrote  of  hixa  in  hif)  Mlemarks  on  the 
Statement  of  Dr.  Combe,''  pp.  71-83,  as  '  a 
mail  whose  knowledge  ia  various  and  pro- 
foundf  an,d  whoas  duorimisatioqs  upon  all 
Mpics  of  literature  are  ^^ft^Tt  y'igoxoaa,  and 
oomprehjeneive.'  In  his  -vrill  Parr  referred  to 
JuminmoBtflattenngteims.  £dia<^dBurke 
addressed  a  letter  to  fakoa^r,  dated  14  Not. 

thanking  him  ^  for  tha  tjunparate,  judi- 
bMUa^and  reuonable.paper  [t^t^FreiiQli 
xtvolution]  which  appaa^ad  in  the  Bath 

Cts  some  time  since.'  In  18Q0  Charles 
ister  inscribed  to  lum,his  '  Oopaiderations 
•on  Milton's  Early  Reading,'  besides  meut^on- 
jag  him  in  his  li^os  on  Durdham,  written  in 
May  ISOl.  falconer  waa  a  £re^uept  eontri- 
hutor  to  the  trooaaQtians  of  vanous  learned 
societies.  His  separate  wtitings  are  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  'An  Esta^  on  tha  Bath  Waters  in 
ifcni  partfl,  containing  a  prefatory  Intioduo- 
tion  on  the  Study  of  Mineral  Waters  in  gene- 
1*1/  12mo,  London,  1770  ;  2nd  adit  1772. 
-This,  hisfirat  wock,  was  dedicated  to  Dr.  John 
-FotherailL  S.  '  Observations  on  Dr.  Cado- 
■Mttn't  XKsserbatioaontheGout  andoUChroaio 
Diseases,*  8vo,  ]i<ondon,  1773 ;  2nd  adit^ith 
additioM,  8vxS  Bathf  1773.  S.  '  Aa  Essay 
on-  tiia  Batk  Watars<:  on  their  External  Use. 
In  tiro  Parted  I.  On  Warm  Bathing  in  ^no- 
ral.  II.  On  the  External  Use  of  the  BaOi 
Wateib,'  8vo  [BathP],  1774.  4.  'Obserrv 
•tiocs  ajad  Experimeiats  dn  the  Poison  of  Cop- 
per,' 8vo,  London,  1774.  5.  'An  Essay  on 
Water  commonly  used  in  Diet  at  Bath,* 
ISmo,  Londouv  1776.  6.  '  Ecperimenta  and 
Observatieois,  in  three  partst— i.  On  the  dis- 
solvent power  of  water  impTwrnated  witii 
-fixible  air^  Gompared  ,witii  sim|Ke  water,  re- 
'ktive^  to  medicinal  Buhstances.  IL  Qn  the 
?diaA>lvent  powta)  of  water,  ifltpregnated  with 

•  fiaib^e  air,  on  the  Uriuarv  Calculus.  UL  On 
-tte  aatiaeptic  yower  oi  water  impregnated 
.frith  -fixabte  av/  Ac.,  Svo,  London,j.  1776. 

•  7.  'Ohtearvations  on  soma  <)i  the  Articles  of 
'  9iet  and  Regiman  iwiKUy  recommended  to 
'Yale<nidinarian8,'l2mo,London,1778.  Q.'Rb- 
r  marks  on  the  IniBueDce  of  Climate, .  .  .  Na- 
.  ture  of  Food,  and  Way  o$  Life,  on .  .  .  Man- 
.  kind,'  4to,  London,  17BL  It  was  translated 
.into  Gieo-man.  ft  'An Account  of  the  late 
'.£pidemio  Catarrhal  Feyer,  commonly  called 
laheZnfluenxa,  as  it  appeared  at  Bath  in.  .  . 
■  May  and^na  1782.'  10..  <  A  Dissertation  on 
^(^Inf  uaitMof  tha  Pavioq?  U{)<}a  Disorders 


of  the  Body '  8vo,  London,  1788.  To 
essay  was  adjudged  the  frst  Fot^ergiJQjut 
ggldmedaL  Sevar^edii^oiuwerepuHifihed* 
the  third  in  1^„  l70^.  II.  Essay  0^ 
the  PreservatioB  of  the  Health  of  Pai'sona 
employad  in  Agriculture,  and  on  thf  Cure  of 
the  Diseases  incident^  to.  that  way  ojf  Life/ 
Svo,  Bath,  1789,  First  printed  in  the  fourUj 
volume  of  the  'Lett^  an4  Papers*  of  tho 
Bath  and  Wes|  of  JSngland  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. It  was  also  printed  in  vol.  iv.  430-620 
ofDr.  Alexander  Hunter's  'p-eorgicalEssays/ 
8vo,  1803-4.  An  Italian  versicai  was  puln 
lished  in  London,  the  third  ediuon  in  8vo, 
1794.  12.  'A  .hnef  Account  of  ihe  newly 
diacovared  Water  at  ]U^dIe  Hill|  near  Box 
in  Watshire.'8rck,1789.  13.  'AnAccounli 
of  ^  Efficacy  ot  the  Aqua  JSfi^^XA  Air 
kalina  in  Calculous  Disocders,*  &c.>  3rd  ^fc. 
6vo,  London,  1789 ;  4th  edit..  Vth  additiQna, 
3vo,  London,  1792;  5th  edit.  1798,  Trans- 
lated into  Italian,  and  published  at  Venice 
in  1790.  14  *  A  Practical  Dissertation  on 
the  Medicinal  Kfiects  of  the  Bath  Patera/ 
8vo,  Bath,  1790;  2nd  edit.,  with  additions, 
8vo,  Bath,  1798 ;  Spl  edit.,  .witii  consjdenkble 
additions  respecting  the  *  Use  of  th^  ^Vaters 
in  Hip  Cft8e8,^8T0,  Bath,  1807.  16.  ';MKscel- 
laneous  Tiiacta  and  Collections  relating  to 
Natural  Hktoc^,  selected  from  tha  principal 
writers  oT  antiquity  on  thirfi  sul^ect,*  4to, 
Cambridge,  170&  16.  *  An  Account  otib» 
Use,  AppUpation,  and  Succeas  of  tiie  Bat^ 
Watexa  m  Ehaumatic  Oase8,*8vo,  Batjh,l796. 
17.  *  Ohservaticaia  respecting  the  Pulse,  in- 
tended to  point  out .  .  .theindicationswhicji. 
it  signifies,  especially  infev^risli  complaints/ 
,  8vo,  London,  1796.  Translated  into  Gernjan, 
8vo,  Leipzig,  1797.  18.  'An  Essay  on  the 
Plague :  also  a  Sketch  of  a  Plan  ctf  Internal 
Pohce/8vo, London,  1801.  19.  'AuEiami- 
,  nation  of  Dr.  Heberden's  Observations  on  the 
Increase  and  Decrease  of  different  Dibqos^i, 
and  particularly  the  Plftf  ue/  8vo,  Bath,  1803. 
20.  'AnAccountof the^pfdemicalCaterrhal 
_Faver,  conLmonly  called  the  Influenza,  as  it 
appeared  at  Bath  in  the  Winter  and  Spring 
,^.  -..1808.*  Bepri]^t«datp.253of  Xhomp- 
sott*s '  Annals  of  Influenza'  (Sydeiihain  So<^, 
,6vo,  London*  1852)^  2l.  '  A-Eemc^stnuice 
ad  dressed  to  the  Rev.  Blchard  Warner  on  t;he 
Biibjt  ut  of  Lis  F,ast  Sermon*  .[again(iTi|r^i» 
8vo,  Eiiih,  1804,  puhlished  anonymously. 
'  A  Di.'^<>ji:atiop.  on  the  Ischlaa);  or  the 
ill  jL'ii  A  i>f  tbo  Hip  Joint,  commonly  cabled  a 
i|)  (  Vi.^,-,  find  on  the  use  of  the  Both  "Waters 
at  (1 1  ily  ill  this  Complaint^' 8vo,  IjOndon* 
Ituj.  ihis  essay  the  Medical  Society  of 
London  awarded  its  silver  medal  (Mfntoira 
of  Med,  Soo.  Lond.  vi.  174).  23.  '  Arrian's 
Voyage  round  the  Euxine  Soa,  tiauslated 
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•ad  ftoiottpttdied  -with  «  fieoferaiphkfel  Dto- 
itarlMion  «ad  2ttM.  ^iSak  Mw  added 
llM  BisoetinM,' ibe.  rcdked  ftv  ThomMBU- 
eoaer,  M.1X],  4to,  Odbixl.  t806.'  SA.  'Ob- 
icnrktwttB  Ob  the  Wante  which  UriGentariM 
itl»ir«d  «t  the  CfucMbdon  of  wir  Loud.  By 

Pufitoli ;  «B  the  Wind  Eui^ydon :  and  oa 
the  ApMtilt's  Ship^reek  on  tfa«'  Island  of 
Melita.  By  a  Layn&b/  8i«>,  Oxford,  1817. 
The  seooaAi  editma^  ynth  iddttiODftl  notes 
biBgttairdeoi^ThoxiM  Falconer  (1805-188^ 
^qi.T.],8TD,Ijohdon,  1870,eoBtaiasaverycom- 
yietA  lilt  of  VahMBw'i  eepiivate  writuiga,  aa 
iMUai  tHoeecmtribntdd  toeetial  jpabUcoDoiu, 
•nehlovgWDaitof  a  liatwhidi  had  appeBred 
jnthe'OMitilnMH'aMsMRbie^ft^KoTeBAer 
1846  (new^Kr.  xxrv.  470-S)i  Falconer  also 
wMte  an  'Appendix'  for  Dr.  Matthew  Dob^ 
sort's  'AfedWU  Oommentary  on  Fixed  Air/ 
8vo,  1787.  His  'Ihet^tB  on  the  Style  and 
Taste  of 'Gardening  among-  bbe  Ancients/  in 
the  '  Transactions^  of  the  Maitcbester  liite- 
ni^  and  Philosophiral  Society  (i.  397),  wns 
enlal^andpubUBfaedsemTAt^fy.  'A Table 
«f  the  Gredk  Names  of  Pfants '  drawn  np  by 
him  is  to  be  foand  in  f.  66&-79  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Hunter^ 'Geowical'Essayg/evo,  1803- 
1604. 

■  f^Fframns  Farconer'a  Eibl.  sod  Biog.  of  iho 
M0nc»  ftajtOy,  |ip.        ib;  MviVn  ColL  of 

-  MliftOKHB,  WIIXTAM  (ISOI-tBM), 
tmu^twaf  Bttnhg/  d^wt  «a  DftheBev. 
4liflnAfl  FWconei-f  M.D.  (IVTS-lfiSB)  [a;  r,1, 

byFrimri."!.  fuly  rhUd  of  fjitfUtenanlHWOttfl 
HtdWrt  Knitt,  wn«  iKim  fit  Cnrst™,  Somer- 
fcf1-rfiti^,nn  27  l>i'c.  }^)\,  rnul  bn;itiRpd  thf^B 
bil  Si  .luIy  18*>?.  <  i!i  ]Q  r>pc.  IBin  lie  ma- 
Iricillulol  froED  Oriel  OilicOT',  Oxford,  an^ 
haTintf  tiLken  a  tliird  dfi-ifi  in  Pliirssic''  nnrl  a 
IhMl'cl^a  in  iniit!ii?iiiHl Icj  ^^iiLjluLiti'']  P. A.  in 
3693,  and  ptncei'ilfii  M.A.  m  l.'^L'T.  He  n-ag 
elerml' a  IVfr^^nTi  f'-Dnw  cf  FsrlPr-CnJI,'^ 
W  so  iTtins  in  ibAt  year,  aiit3  was  mtilht-nit»- 
tJckl' Examintir  in  Uie  nniviiwity  in  \B^J-S, 
and  wain  Iti  iSSfl-a  fn  1fl39  he  opened  the 
j^eitMn  feiUowsthim'aClCx^tcr  CcH^ege  tc)  itai- 
Blte* flfphfwhirt  by  eon^vyinj?  n  anwill  ht^dv- 
*1' bttmHtampiit  W>  Loixi  PpIto  for  fitat 
■  Hi*  colln-g^^KeBented,  him,  23  Juir. 
tii'tbci  rettofj*  of  Biisliey,  liert£9td»- 
Wraj'-W'hwe  the  titliM  had  beeo  coramiitfrd 
irt '7657.  ctcl  ii?ire  of  glt^be  and  tilUr  rif  ^icbtr. 
lie  tri''-l  lit  Hnvhry  rectorr  I'fll.  I^'^^'^  He 
imnTrifl  in  [i^in  TKiitw'tlii,"<I;nij,':1iti'rof  J,  H(l- 
blii"""!,  ftfii!  M'lil'i-.v  fif  ^V.  K.  U'^ii^rln.s ;  pfie 
Oted     6t.  Aliuidi.  uc&r  PiaUga,  7  Feb.  1609. 


FUcMwe  ia-kaawn  aa  one  <^^^  trahUatoca 

H.  0.  Hamilton,  and  flie  Tttnandor  £^W. 
EUooDQT^  witih  a  compIeW  indax,  Bueared  m 
'  Bohnfa  Glasiical  Library/  18S4-6*-7.  tfaiaa 
ToUinBaa.  The  text  of  'Stnibo'  had  beeka 
edited  in  1607  by  his  iatft6r,  and  Thoihaa 
Faloonm-,  b JD.  [q.  ▼.],  bad  also  tinf*"'^  1 
translation  the  uaniucript  of  whiea  was  tund 
byhisadn. 

[Faleoner's  Bibliography  of  the  (UcoU«r 
T^ly,  1866,  pp.  17.  31 ;  Bomtf*  B«rigtet>  «f 
Bzetar  OoUwe.  p.  136;  TioMS,  19  VSb.  IMAi 
p.  T.]  G.  0.  B. 

FALCO^'KT,  ri'TlMt  [PIERRE  KTI- 
1 17  U  -1  T'.^l ),  juirlrdiJ-pn-ifitpfj  ^mnt 
in  I'urid  ill  ^74i,  wiis  t-.im  of  Ktieniie  Maurices 
Fal{»)net,  the  enunantacidptor  of  the  fiub«u« 
Statue  of  Peter  die  Grmt  at  St  Petetabnnt 
^  ftmti  atiidiea  were  probably  in  the  Fienoi. 
Acadetriy,  bat  hia  father,  who  was  ontennan 
pBraonalfriendshii>M-i(li  Pir  Joe^buaRtiTDotdif 
sent  his  son  to  Kiii,'I[liiiJ  to  '^ork  unaet  tJjlM 
pointer's  fHrectioii,  lie  came  to  Loadnii 
fcbfint  ITlKt,  in  which  yJiThc  ohMfti*!*!  k 
Ini'Tlii  '"'f  I\^"|■"lltv  ^ti'It!:'''''-  t'"-  ^1  1' hiiillr'j"  ipl 
tlii;i"Li.-L-iliVi  111   \'.'<.'Z        ^.u:.    '  ■  ]■ 

twetity-6i:t  ^ineas  for  an  historical  composi- 
tion. Hewas  a  member  of  the  Incorporated 

S'"*'(''tv  of  Arfi^ffi.  rifJ'l  L  Jinlnhiih'ti  l4i  fh(?ir 
PAhiblTioTia  from  17fi7  to  1 77.^.  and  opcteioii- 
ftllT  to  the  KojaJ  AcadeiDj,  mOntlyp.OttAlitS. 

r^iiatm/^ja^^ji^loaimik inj^landby  a  Mt 
iiFjiwlHBUi''ig  igthriit-fatiatoif  drawn  m  pro- 
m  in  mm^,  witli  a  dlgh^  tlst  at 
t!rt  tm  chkAi'i  thi«ow4i<a  dt^Tcd  Stl^ 

doll  111  mtnne*  by  l^-  P.  Pftrift,  and'w» 

oi'  Sip  WilUatn  CImmMirR,  Fmnci^i  Cott* 
jASluia  Kl'rbTi  FmiiciB  HaTTDFiii,  .ri'Tcitiifth 

jftnii'i  Wlsi,  Jamoa  PniBc^  the  Atchitw^^, 
W.  W.  RvIaiH],  Pftiil  Sfindby,  Pir  JoFtnUL 
Kf^iTioMs  ((hy  lik&neti^s  is  attwtcd  bTNortl^i- 
cnt.'"),  tiTiil  olLers.    Many  of  his  nt)ipr  p^r- 

Horace  "Walpole,  tho  Eev.  Jamca  firttu^f 

^otrtuti^fee  to  hiB '  Biograploeal  ^jfHatj  % 

^  ^ttichttiorit  and  tibeir  tmjJbaid'Pi 

-ffo^tdu^ofNorthumbflatiw^^ 
of  I>eTtitisrk,  tXt  antrared  by  S.? 

£lizabetli|  toOficna  of  H^t^^otiiitfl 
eoUntcBB  trf  Anifrani,  Mn.  OfWn  and  her  en>n, 
frntt  others  curved  in  meEEotint  by  Valen- 
tinfi  Ofecnj  otboj^'n'ere  engreved  by  HiV 
berf ,  J.  Wataoti,  IKxmi,  Gabriel  Smith,  and 
.r.  F,  Bjiiiiif*.  'Ilu'n^  is  &  Birta!!  engrnrinji, 
from  n  tli-.-i^n  hy  FfiVf^Uff,  rf^tr^'f  utin^  tin; 
Mterior  of  bi3  fatbw'a  sLudio..   Lie  aUa  co- 
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grsTed  himself  some  demons  of  F.  Boudier. 
borne  time  after  1778  Fauonet  retutned  to 
Fraace,  and  married  Marie  Aime  CoUoti,  his 
fMiiec's  asaintant,  and  herself  a  aculptor  of 
■ome  eminence.  He  continued  to  practise 
painting,  and  died  in  1791.  His  daughter, 
Madame  Jankowitz,  bequeathed  a  collection 
of  his  works  to  the  Museum  at  Naac^,  com- 
prising portraila  of  himself  and  &nulj,  pic- 
tures, drawings,  &c.,  besides  some  plaster 
busts  by  his  wife,  including  otte  of  Falconet 
himself,'  Two  of  the  portrmta  mentioned 
above,  viz.  those  of  Sir  W.  Chambers  and 
Paul  Sandby,  are  among  the  drawings  in 
tbe  print  room  at  the  British  Museum.  He 
decprat^  a  Chinese  temple  for  Jjadj  de  Qzey 
at  Wrest  in  Bedfbrdahire. 

fKedgrare'*  Diet,  of  Artjsts;  Biyan's  Diet, 
of  Painters  and  Eii^uvers ;  Gazettfl  des  Beaox- 
Arts,  August  1860 ;  Dodd's  mauascript  History  of 
English  Engrarers;  Chaloncr  Sniitli'a  British 
Merzotinto  Portraits ;  Catiilogues  of  theSocietyof 
Artists  ( Andordon),  print  room^  Briti^fh  Musenm ; 
informtttioD  from  the  director  of  the  Huscum  at 
Nancy.].  L.  C, 

FAIiDO,  JOHN  (163^-1690),  noncon- 
formist minister,  is  said  to  have  been  edu- 
cated at  Oxbridge,  and  to  have  been  a 
cItaplaiQ  in  the  army,  so  that  he  held  no 
benefice  whan  the  Act  of  Uniformity  become 
law.  In  1073  he  is  described  as  'a  nou- 
conforming  minister  at  Baraet,'  but  in  1081 
waschosen  pastor  of  the  congregat  ionat  Plas- 
terers' flttlt,  Addle  Street,  Aldcrmaubun*, 
Iiondon.  Here  he  remained  till  his  death, 
la  1673  ho  published  '  Quakerism  no  Chris- 
tianity. Clearly  and  abundantly  proved,  out 
of  the  writings  of  their  Chief  Leaders.  With 
a  Key,  for  the  understanding  their  sense 
of  their  many  Usurped,  and  Unintelligible 
Words  and  Phrases,  to  moat  Keaders.'  The 
book  was  in  three  pacts,  the  third  being  en- 
titled 'An  Examination  of  the  First  Part 
of  W.  Pen's  Pamphlet  called  The  Spirit  of 
IVuth :  with  a  Betmke  of  hie  Exorbitances.' 
This  was  at  once  anawered  by  Penn  in  a 
tract  called  '  Quakerism  a  New  Nick-Name 
fOf  QU  Cbristianity,  being  an  Answer  to 
»  Book,  )-^titn1ed,  Quakerism  No  Christi- 
anity i  lubscribed  by  J.  Faldo.  In  which  tbe 
IViM,  D'.idrlni^  ond  Priustice  of  the  Abused 
tiuaki  Fd  iipt:  Truly,  Ilriofly  and  Fully  Do- 
cltircd  luii]  VindioU L-d  rtx)mtheFalseChaiges, 
A\'ickc;d  TnijiitmiUrmn  uad  utmost  Opposition 
niiiilt  hy  (Lot  Aiiv^rsaiy.  By  one  of  them, 
mid  a  Sufferer  with  Ihrm  in  ^1  their  Suffer- 
ings, "VVUlium  I"'  iin  ■  The  British  Mtiseum 
copy  r!"  i^i  i  Hi  J  lilted  1672,  apparently 
at  inl.'iULtii.  il  l  IijT^j.  Faldo,  still  in  1673, 
answered  Penn  in  'A  Vindication  of  "  Quaker^ 
ism  no  Chii8tianit7,''&c.,  against  the  very  vain 


attempts  oi  W.  Pen,  in  his  pr^«nded  an- 
swer: with  some  lemorkabls  passagsa  out  of 

the  Quakers' Church  Begistry,  wherein  their 
near  approach  to  Pinery  and  their  holi  blas- 
phemy IS  abundantly  manifest ; '  to  whidi,  in 
1673  again,  Peon  replied  by '  The  Invialidtty 
of  John  Faido's  Vindication  of  his  Book,  Sac. 
In  Two  Parts.  Br  W.  Penn,  who  Loves  not 
Controversy  for  Controversy's  Sake/  Penn 
states  in  this  tract  that  Faldo  took  up  the 
Bulriect  *  disgusted  at  the  coming  over  of  some 
of  nis  hearers  to  the  way  we  profess.'  On 
the  appearance  of '  The  Invalidity/  &e.,  Faldtf 
sent  Penn  a  printed  challenge  to  engage  ins 
public  dispute,  which  Penn  reftmed  bylettM', 
observing, '  for  thy  letter,  it  is  civil,  I  wisli 
all  thy  procedure  lud  grated  no  more:  Ilove^ 
and  wall  at  any  time  convenient,  embrace  ■ 
sober  discussion  of  prinmides  of  reli^ont 
for  truly  I  aim  at  notning  more  than  truth's 
triumph,  though  in  my  own  abasement;* 
but  Faldo  was  displeased  with  the  answer, 
and  published  in  1674 '  A  Curb  to  W.  Fenn's 
Confidence/  to  which  Penn  retorted  •with 
'  William  Penn's  Return  to  John  Faido's  Rfr* 
ply,  called  A  Curb  for  William  Penn's  Con- 
fidence, &c.,  writ  in  Defence  of  his  Answer 
to  John  Fiddo's  Priaiud  Challenge.'  After 
this  Faldo  assembled  a  company  of  twenty- 
one  learned  divines,  who  subecribad  to  a  com- 
mendatory epistle  which  was  issued -with  a 
second  edition  of  Faido's  origiiul  work, '  Qua* 
kerism  no  (Miristianity,*  This  sspeued  in 
1674,  and  was  at  oncs'  answered  by  Penn  in 
'A  Just  Kebuke  to  One  and  Twenty  Learned 
and  Reverend  Divines  ^bo  called).  Being  an 
Answer  to  an  Abusive  Epistle  against  the 
People  called  Quakers.*  The  fintu  tract  of 
the  controversy  was  Faido's  answer  to  this, 
which  appeared  in  1675,  entitled,  *  XXI  Di- 
vines (whose  names  are  hereunder  affixed) 
cleared  of  the  unjust  Criminations  of  W.  Penn 
in  his  protended  "  Just  Rebuke  "  for  their 
Epistle  to  a  book  entttnled  "  Quakerism  no 
Christianity.*"  Throughout  the  controvert 
Faldo  is  extremely  abiuive  and  often  coan^ 
but  he  shows  ft  more  amiable  side  of  his  cha- 
racter in.  a  volume  published  in  1687,  called 
'  A  Discourse  of  the  Gku^  of  Peace,  and  oi 
the  Qoverunent  of  oar  own  Spirits.  Being 
the  substance  of  Divers  Sermons, from  Epheo. 
vi.  15  and  Prov.  zvi.  32.*  This  is  dedicated 
to  Lady  Clinton,  to  whose  family  Faldo  seems 
to  have  acted  as  chaplain.  Faldo  *  was  of  the 
congregational  judgment  in  the  latter,  part 
of  huUfe,andnoted  forhismoderation.'  He 
died  on  7  Feb.  1600,  of  the  stone,  and  was 
buried  at  Bunhill  Fields,  where  there. is  a 
Latin  inscription  upon  his  tomb.  His  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bev.  John  Quicl^ 
sod  afterwards  publidied.  It  a8Bert«  that  ho 
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did  muclt  to  heal  tlie  breach  between  presby- 
teriani  and  independants,  hat  gives  no  bio- 
eraphiod  ftcto  except  the  obserration  that 

*  such  a  pastor  as  Mr,  Faldo  is  forty  years  a 
Duking/  In  1696  there  was  published  the 
seventeenth  edition  of  Jeremiah  Dyke's  *  The 
Worthy  Communicant:  or  aTreatise  showing 
the  due  Order  of  Beoeiving  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper/  abria^d  and  supple- 
niented  by  Faldo  so  as  to  bring  the  book 

*  within  the  reach  of  the  poor.' 

[Wilson's  Hint,  of  tho  Dissentitig  Churehos, 
ii.  627;  CiUamy  and  Palmer's  Noncocforraist's 
l[einOTial,iii.fil3;  A  Cuilectioa  of  the  Works  of 
William  Ponn,  1726,  i,  46 ;  Thomas  Clorfcsoa's 
Memoirs  of  the  Public  and  Prirate  lafo  of  Wil- 
liam Ponn,  1849,  ch,  ix.]  R.  B. 

PALE,  TIIOMAS  (Jt.  1604),  mathemar 
tician,  matriculated  as  a  sizar  of  Caius.Col- 
Icge,  Cambrid^,  in  November  1678,  removed 
to  Corpus  Chmti  College  in  1683,  went  out 
B.A.  in  1582-3,  commenced  M.A.  in  1586^ 

{>FOGeedsdB.D.  in  1597,  and  in  1604  had  a 
icense  from  the  university  to  practise  physic. 
His  only  known  publication  is  entitled  *  Ho- 
rologiographia.  The  Art  of  Dialling:  teach- 
ing an  casie  and  perfect  way  to  make  all  kinds 
of  Dials  vpon  any  plaino  Plat  howsoucr 
placed:  VVith  the  drawing  of  the  Twelue 
Signcs,  and  llourca  vncquall  in  them  all. 
Whercuuto  is  annexed  the  mddng  and  vse 
of  other  Dials  and  Instruments,  whereby  the 
houre  of  tho  day  and  night  is  knowe.  Of 
spcciall  v»o  and  delight  not  onely  for  Stu- 
dents of  the  Arts  Matnematicall,  but  also  for 
diuers  Artificers,  Architects,  Surueyours  of 
buildings,  froe-Masons,  Saylors,  and  others,' 
4to,  Ixmdon,  1S93  (other  editions  appoued 
in  1626  and  1662).  It  is  dedicated  in  I^itin 
to  all  lovers  of  mathematics  in  the  university 
of  Cambridge.  There  is  also  a  prefatory  letter 
to  'my  louing  kinsman,'  Thomas  Oaborne, 
who  had  invented  the  instrument  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  the  book  '  for  the  triall 
of  plats,'  dated  from  London,  3  Jan.  1693. 
The  table  of  eiues  which  it  contains  is  pro- 
bably tlie  earliest  specimen  of  a  trigonomo- 
tricttl  table  printed  m  England. 

[Cuoper's  Atheos  Custabr.  ii.  306 ;  Notes  and 
Qucrios,  2Dd  »er.  iv.  282.]  Q.  O. 

FALKLAND,  Viscouxis.  [See  Cabt, 
Sir  Henkt,  first  ViBCOVirr,  d.  1683;  and 
Cabt,  Lucius,  second  VibcouHT,  1610  P- 
1648.] 

7AX£LAin).  EUZACETH,  Vis- 
C0UHTBS8  (1685-1639).  [See  under  Cabt, 
Sib  IIbkbt.] 

FALKNBR,  Sib  EVfiRARD  (1681- 
l768^nierolMiit  Mid  official.  [SeeFAvrBNBB.] 


FALKNER,  JOHN  (1677-1666),  jesUit. 
[See  Falconbb,  John.] 

FALKNER^  THOMAS  (1707-1784). 
Jesuit  missionary,  son  of  Thomas  Falkner, 
apothecary,  was  00m  at  Manchester  on  6  Oct. 
1707,  and  educated  at  the  Manchester  gram- 
mar school.  He  studied  medicine  under  Dr. 
Richard  Mead,  and,  after  practismg  aa  a  sur- 
geon at  home,  went  out  as  surgeon  on  board 
the  Assiento,  a  slave  ship,  belonging  to  the 
South  Sea  Company.  He  saikd  to  the 
Guinea  coast  of  Aiiica  about  1731.  and  thence 
to  Buenos  A;y-re8,  where  he  fell  danfferonsly 
ill.  The  Jesuits  there  treated  him  with  such 
hospitality  and  kindness  that  he  resolved  to 
change  his  religion,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
presbytertan,  and  became  a  candidate  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Society  of  Jesua.  He  was 
duly  received  in  May  1733,  and  afterwards 
£^nt  thirty-eight  years  as  a  missionary,  at 
first  in  Paraguay  and  Tucuman,  and  then, 
from  1740,  among  the  native  tribes  of  South 
America,  between  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Magel- 
lan's Strait,  rendering  conspicuous  service  to 
his  order.  His  skill  in  medicine  and  surgery 
and  his  knowledge  of  mechanics  aided  nim 
materially  in  hia  labours.  In  FaTaguay  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  Oelen.  In  January 
1768,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  iesuits  from 
South  America,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
for  a  while  stayed  with  friends  in  Lancashire 
and  elsewhere.  He  joined  the  English  pro- 
vince of  the  Society  of  Jeaus  about  1771,  and 
acted  as  chaplain  successively  to  Robert 
Berkeley  (1713-1804)  fq.  v.]  at  Spetchley 
Park,  near  Worcester,  to  the  Beringtons  at 
~Winsley  in  Herefordshire,  and  the  Plowdens 
at  Plowden  Hall,  Shropshire.  He  died  at 
Flowden  Hall  on  30  Jan.  1784,  aged  77. 

He  appears  to  have  left  the  following  works 
in  manuscript,  but  their  whereabouts  is  un- 
recorded: 1.  'Volumina  duo  de  Anatome 
corporis  humani,  quaplurimi  aunt  jvetii  apud 
artifl  peritos.'  2.  '  Botanical,  Hinexalf  and 
like  OtwervatbuBon  the  Products  of  AmMica/ 
folio,  4  vols.  3.  'A  Treatise  on  American 
Distempers  cured  by  American  DrugF.'  A 
compilation  from  his  papers,  made  by  William 
Comoe  [q.  v.],  was  published  at  HerefixxL  in 
1774  (4to,  144  pages),  entitled  'A  Descrip- 
tion of  Patagtinia  and  the  ocHoining  parts 
of  South  America,  &c'  In  the  opinion  of 
.the  Rev.  Joseph  Berington  [q.  v.]  tnia  wcnrk 
would  have  been '  an  amusing  and  interesting 
performance '  if  Falhner  had  been  allowed  to 
tell  his  story  in  his  own  way,  but  'the  whole 
spirit  of  the  original '  was  extracted  by  the 
compiler.  It  forms,  nevertheless,  a  valuable 
record  of  obaervationa  in  a  hitherto  compara- 
tively unknown  country.  A  Gmnan  Yeiw<^ 
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£wald  WB8  piiMi^Iied  in  ]776|  trro  Jnnch 
translations  came  out  in  1790^  and  a  Stanish. 
one  in  1886.  Otlwr  iranslations  or  aoridg- 
ibtetshaTesppearsd  UQermbnaad  l^iamah 
CollectionB  cf  travds. 

IVnaant  had  sereral  coaTersations.vitli 
Falkner,  and  wrote  a  paper  entitlqi '^Qf  tba 
Pstagonians.  Formed  from  the  ■I'tmation  of 
Fa^er  Fal^aier,  a  Josuit,  Sus.'  which  was 
printed  ati  the  private  press  of  G«oi^  Allan 
of  Darlington  m  1788,  and  reprinted  in  the 
appendix  to  Pennant's '  Literarj  Life,'  1798. 

[Oliyer's  Collections  S.J.  1845.  p.  88;  Gil- 
Ws  Bibl.  Diet,  of  Eticlish  Catholics,  1880,  ii. 
22* ;  Foley's  Recofdi  S.  J.  iv.  S68,  t.  855.  rii. 
243;  Hoef«r'a  MmiTdle  Biog.  CMo4I»l^  1856. 
xzzrii.  t9;  IhttaU's  fBngUah  in  Sooth  Anoriea, 
1678.  pp.  7e-8ft;  Baolur'a  BiU.  drs  Ecmains 
d«  la  Gomp.  dd  JAsns,  1853,  i.  29* ;  Beasa's 
Alphabetical  Segnt^r  of  Authors,  1791,  p.  131 ; 
Konthl;  Rev.  1774,  U.  408  ;  Tha  Month.  Jane 
1888,  p.  220 1  extracts  from  Manchester  Ghorch 
registers  furnished  hy  Mr.  John  Oven.} 

C.  W.  S. 

PALKNER^  WILLIAM,  D.D.  (d.  1682), 
divine,  received  his  education  at  Peterbousst 
Cambridge,  where  faecradnated  B.A.  in  1662, 
M.A.inIe66,andD.&.inl«80.  On  23  July 
1679  he  was  collated  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely  to 
the  rectory  of  Olemsford,  Suffolk  {AddiU  MS. 
19077,  f.  323  b).  He  was  also  town  preacher 
at  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  Eing^s  Lynn, 
where  ha  nied  on  9  April  1682.  By  his  wife 
Bnsan,  dan^^ter  of  Thomas  Greene,  merchant 
And  alderman  of  Lynn  (who  cHed  on  80  Ang. 
1680),  he  had  several  children. 

Be  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and  a 
staimch  champion  of  the  church  of  Bngland. 
His  works  are :  1.  *  Ijibertns  Etelesiastica,  or 
a  Discourse  vindicating  the  Lawfolness  of 
t-bosethings  which  are  chiefly  excepted  asainHt 
in  ih.B  Ohurch  of  England','  2Bd  edit.  Lond. 
1674,  6vo;  3rd  edit.  1677 ;  4th  edit.  1683. 
2. '  Christian  Loyalty  ';  or  a  discourse  wherein 
is  asserted  the'jnst  royal  anthority  and  emi- 
neney  i^hlch  in  thU  Church  and  Realm  of 
Enrland  is  yielded  to  tAie  King.  Tt^ther 
«ritn  ^e  disolaimtng  all  foreign  jurisdietiotl, 
and  the  unlawfttlnasa  of  subjects  taking  arms 
aoaiast  the  Sing,*  London,  1679,  8vo ;  8nd 
eoiti  1684.  8.  *  A  Vindioation  of  the  Iitu>- 
fifiee,eh«winvt]ieLawfidne88,U8efh]nesS|and 
Antiqwty  <n  performing  the  puUio  worship 
of  God  1^  set  forms  of  prayer,'Xoadon,  1660, 
8vO.  l^iis  was  in  reply  to  John  Collinges' 
-'ReasoBable  Accodnt  iniy  some  pious  Non- 
oonforming  Bfinisters  in  England  judge  it  ein- 
ftdfcrtthem  to  perfcRm  their  mtnistenal  acts 
in  pnhlick  solemn  prayer,  by  die  presenibed 
formes  of  others.'  Ominges  publi^bed'a  re- 
joinder to  Falkner'a  reply  m  1A61.  A. 'IWD 


Trtetiaea.  The  first  eonoenungKeptotshinf 
and  Oemm  Hw  wemd,  kmrnn  (0 
Mr.  Serieaat's  SurB-footing.  'iihiuh  m 
annexsa  three  Bermoms  preaehad  ou  several 

ocoaaions,  and  tcit  aaeml  fa*  tltesft  tMM,* 
2  part&  Loadcm^  IWH,  4to.  Preflxed  is  tha 
authoi4portniitTengraTedb)f  J.fiturt.  These 
posthomons  treatises  were  edited  and  dedi* 
eated-  to  the  AnAbisliDp  of  OanterburV  |^ 
William  Sherlock,  ytka  tajtt  that  to  FbUoim 
he  owed  all  the  knowledge  ha  poaseWed. 

[Addit.  MS.  0869,  f.  15 ;  Maekwell't  Hiat.  of 
King's  Lrnn,  p.  125  ;  Granger's  Biog.  Hist,  iA 
England  (1824),  V.4S ;  S;Ivwt«T'sLife  of  Baxter; 
iii.  108;  Cat.  of  Trbited  Books  in  BKt.  Uos. : 
Oaatabngieiuca  aiadaiai  ( 1  r87X    1 36  }  T.  0. 

FALLE,  PHI1.IP  (16Sa-1742>,l?i^ 
riap  of  Jeney,  was  bom  in  the  pansli  of  Bt. 
Saviour  in  Jerfiey  in  1666,  of  a  good  y^man 
stock.  The  name  occurs  ih  local  records  oS 
far  iMick  as  1891:  He  was  the  eldest  of  fooi 
brothers,  two  of  whom  were  killed  in  hattlfe, 
and  one,  as  a  reward  for  service  in  the  navy^ 
was  appointed  first  lieutenant  of  the  Hamp- 
ton Court,  Sent  to  England  at  a  very  early 
age,  be  was  educated,  firs  t  at  a  school  liept  by  a 
'TransvlvanianinGtTeatQneen  Street,  I/mdon, 
and  afterwards  by  ooBMr.Dftlgamoat  Oxford. 
In  thewinterof  1669  he  was  entered  at  Exeter 
College,  where  his  tutor  was  I^.  Marsh,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Dnljlm;  and  on  Marsh 
becoming  principal  of  Alliftu'HalJ.Falle  mi- 
grated  thiuierjKttdtbere  graduated  M.A.1676. 
He  was  ordained  deacon  oy  Ralph  Brideoake, 
bishop  of  Ohichpster,  in  the  following  year, 
and  ^iest  in  1679  by  Di*.  Carlcton,  who  bad 
succeeded  to  the  see.  In  1681  le  was  pre- 
sented "by  Sir  John  Lanier,  then  governor  of 
Jere(*v,to  the  living  of  Trinity  pariah  in  that 
islahd.  The  stipend  was  on]y  some  40f.  per 
annnm;  bntFaflehadinheriredasmBllestate 
by  the  death  of  his  father.  Healso  undertook 
the  care  of  the  garrison,  wMch  was  then'withr 
out  a  chaplain.  In  1687'  Lord  Jermyn,  wHA 
had  succeed«d'Lanier  In  the  government,  topft 
FaHe  back  to  England  astutor  to  his  only  son; 
and  in  that  obcupation  he  remained  all  througn 
the  revolution,  living  f6r  the  most  part  at 
!Rttsbrook,  Lord  Jermyn's  eount^  seat,  near 
Buiry  St.  Edmunds.  In  1689  he  retnmed 
to  Jersey^  and  was  traaislated  to  lAe.cluH^ 
ofbisnatiye  parish  of  St,  Saviour.  Meantime 
the  battle  of  La  Hogue  had  bean  fought,  and 
the  French  navy,  no  longer  able  to  ke^  iOr 
gether  as  against  that  of  Encdapd,  became 
I  dispersed,  'and  highly  fonntdanial  in  'Autsee 
and  maritime  depredations.  ITie  States  of 
Jersey,  to  which  falle  belonged  ex  o0cmyto6k 
alarm,  and  resolved  to  make  a  Hbvng  pBtfwnal 
appeal  to  William  UI  to  beipeak  hia  pnt«H 
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.id  tba  w^aAi  FftlU  pwpeeded 
_  ^  to  ■wait  upon  his,  ma^tsfy  at 
__^eiiBi^t6ii. '  Aifled  hj  Jermra,  and  £eiT0U> 
iibljTeciiivod  hy  the  accomptiuied  Boitet,  tbe 

of  riiQ  oddrna,  drafted,  ifr  ii  tMi  lijjr-FaUti) 
*  the  miscliief  And  dod^  Uu^ttlAttntf  yObf 
mLlma  ahoitld  the  FVdnch  btOQBiAiUBtfin  of 

this  and  the  iidjninii]&  ialantl?,'  Tliocommifl- 

Boverei^  and  thiwt^  '!r;[iiirt  nit^-nr.s  ol'th-'  puljlie 
sen'ice  t>ernre  whi^li  tLtv  wtrij  suocc-tfively 
perm it.1  I'd  Ihi  upjifiiir,  l*tjjt  coiifeat  wttli  fliis, 
JTbIIs,  lo  etrfii^tli(!n  Li^  caeo  with  thn  jjiililicj 
taaolVdd  to  preluce  n  brief  Liatprieul  work 
fW£6b^fintfa  the  past  Aervicee  And  fntjurepoft- 

baiab  xeaf  £ar  k^'  ztitiva  cpiui£r]r  Biig^te4 
thlHiDfaFrht  of  dmng  scnnatluii^  that  night 
flaca  lis  in  n  iiJ  w  liffht.  remove  prejiidiw 9, 

mhd  TBcfiiy  ;riI>iip|in;htiu*ioH9,  FoTj  though 
Wftatood  stx^uj  eol  h'ia  Mujusty^a  ffiTOurfindof 
llwgDod  npiuiDii*il'  [h(s  court,  it  earned  vaiy 
dAdnfale  to  have  tlin  Uidy  of  iha  iiiiTUm  come 
iaSo  the  eatne  sendmoiux.  nnd  n^it  uncan- 
cemed lit  what  vciiild  h'  T  -nn'orurt."  TLelirKt 
'Ac-r^oiiiit  .li?r:;fY '  !i]pji(,!iir'ftl  in  I  tiSt'l,  ifi  u  liii^b 
ytiarthcaiittmr  vvjis  (Lp|ifiiiiti:fl  cbapSiLiti  lo  !ljt! 
kinp,  finil  i.11  1 1]uL  Cjij'iifi.!  v  prufif^litd  u  9«iniii>n 
^ipoti  CJiieL'n  Alur^'g  d^-iith  (dU  Dot,  Hiy4). 
Abdnt  the  same  l.iiHfl  Falls  pdituri  &  history 
of  tha  OLUkTiai^  of  X<andeii  hy  his  iViaud  and 
ecdleafue  toe  nchr^  3£t.  Daarwgoe^  reotw  of 
&«.  BnlBda.  Li  JaniUTr  1^  PaUa  bacftm 
lijiralwddEyoilKirliam,  lul^OdLerevigiiied 
lue  Jfiftep'MiitwBhip,  bavuig  bete  wlUted  to 
the  -v^lijable  beiiBflye  of  Shexiley,  vwr  Bnrnet. 
31 17^^  ha  contributed  AnACHKitmtofCti&Ghan- 
tifll  lalanda  to  Bishop  GilMOTi's  tramt&tion  of 
Cnn^deo'a  '  Britamxia,'  and  in  1734  brought 
out  an  e.xijandad  edition  of  liia  '  HiBtcffy  of 
Jersey.'  In  173*.!  hs  ^.ireseTited  to  hla  fellow- 
Aela.nd>;r(<  bb  cflllfotH-in  of  boDki>  Beinp 
mbs^'fiubnitly  jui^[iieiit.:'!l  by  (i  BitaUnr  act  of 
libpl-nllty  Oii  rliu  yatt  of  CjLHOH  DnJlian'.^Li 
(rf.  180r0,  tbis  b'>uefiK:rinri  has  grininHlly  do 
Veloped  into  a.  Ifuve  library,  for  -which  the 
fltates  bET«  fro-viaw  4  suitable  buit4iiiff  La 
iha  town  of  Bb., HqUv,  Tho  librair iauee 
0f  aosoe^  irf^iQHt  wtbscriptton  ot  otbor  wiyr 
mant.  flalU  dud  a«  Sb^sy,  7  H&y  U&, 
baying  neraT  marriad.  Hifl  prineipil  wor t 
is  bnHf  d  on  materialB  derived  nrom  hiA  friand 
Poinfrde&trot  butf  die  cannot  bttfiurly  com- 
in(!Ei(it»l  ibr  tbe  uw  made  of  the  matter  which 
he  thus  appropriate  His  style,  indeed,  is 
that  of  an  ecjuwited  man  ;  but  hh  imrfnt  ivo  Ifl 
at  once  d  till  nndon-tliilouSj  nnrdue&ht!  nlwajs 
Inf^iitiH^m  i!ii'P'>H.mC  t^Vt'lit-itfiVunwhiStiht^must 

bare  Itnowu.  of  them  lirom  sje-wimeaM^ 


I'alle  piiblieligd  a  few  B«niioUi)aiid  '' ACCOBn^ 
of  Uie  iBla  of  Mta^y,  tb^  g^WA  of.  tliM 
Ifllande  that  «i«  Mwthftoi^T^BUMidwof 
the  EnffliB^  neawwov*  ia  ^Bwimf^n>S>^^ 
new-  and  adMtT&tn  map  of  thatt  Jipiaod/  iOBit 
[Wo^^  Athene  (Bliaa),  ir.  iOt>g  le'Kmih 
Foati,  iii.  |U1  ;  life  by  £.  Smlf  praftxad  W 
Aceount  of  Lha  lnlti  ot  Jpii^bv.  IS;!";  oomititt* 
□iaLtLuaH  froia  U.  ^1.  1 1  ifiJiV^iy  Ljr  Iv^c-.-r  CoIL 
Oxford,  fts*^.,  iiiiil  (rum  the  Uov.  liijurj  J.  Nt'w- 
Cffltif^.  Al-io  l">fju/.iLiri!)  ioulk-lLD  iii  th^  Aicn^i 
JcrwW-i-.  St.  IN-liup,  IS^iT-]  IT.  0..  K. 

FAIiLOWS,  FEAlll>N  (17H;l-183l"),  fis- 
(rononier,  wtiij  born  iit  LWki^rmoikth  in  C'um- 
beTbiiut  tm  4  July  1  7'6'-K  JHrnu^ht  up  t"  lii* 
I'alhur'a  tmdo  of  Tv  oaviugi  ho  duAMttid  tVoin 
oblldhood  e^erf  spare  muiueiLt  to  atudy.  aiid 
a  inatihemAtioal  book  wsus  bLa  cooetant  ootti.- 
pBnion  ftti  t|M  tuna.  The  H«t,  U.  A.  Uht' 
Tey.  Ticar  oi  BridBkirk,  to  -whom  his  fiitber 
ticu'd  Hfi  [itmeb  clerk,  obt&iced  his  appoint' 
HK-ul  a*  tL:j;jiataiit  tfi  Mr^Templ'j.'head-niiist'jr 
of  PlttEobland  tebool.  Aftw  Temple's  dfl&tb 
io:  1803  bo  WBA«iykbleJ,  by  ike  iin-trcumgo  of 
fiomn  "^tt'tirlomeii  of  fortmie,  to  suter  St,  John's 
(■"II-  <';iinbridf:i^  wb-_'ric>-'  Im  ^rnduftfedaa 
I  111  r- 1  ^M-ii  iii^'liT  in  Ih^l'^.Sir  J,  Ili^rschtd  [q,  v.] 
in'AVff  tir.-it.  Uh?  lu-lil  ii  ifiritln'mfttical  leutiiM- 
fllii[>  ill  L'nrpiJd  C'brlil  i  CoUnge  fnr  two  yeoin, 
tidd  was  tli'^n  EiU-'cttMl  to  K  fellowship  in  St< 
John'e.    lie  propf^edt^d  M.A.  in  1816. 

Or  ^6  Oct.  13:30  ba  ita^  made  dii^tor  of 
an  aeTfonomioal  obgervatOFjr,  ostabliab^b^ 
B  reselutaon  of  tba  commiflsionexs  ni  longt- 
tuda  at  the  Qwo  gf  ^ood  Uopck. .  He  lailM 
on  4  ^y  HH|4M9^  Jaijr  hia  owwly- 
loerried  wife^  un^^aiict  dw^itar  of  Bfr.  Heif' 
vf>y.  btfi  firmer  patron.  OnTanduw  bech^BQ 
a  hi  rn  wit  bill  thrse  Tnilsa  qf  Cap^  Town,pro-^ 
p^red  pljiTi?  for  tlip  future  ob-^en.n(nry,  and 
b^goB  to  cnii^i  tad  nu;j]>j'roxtioutu  catHki^iiB 
nt'thf!  cliif^f  giimlu-rri  pt,\rs  ivitb  tbe  fiid  of  a 
diiniiLUtivi'  Lmnj-it  bv  DtiUnrid,  and  en  iudif- 
Hjrent  altj|/,iijiii,tEi  by  KniTiS'bML  Tho  p'ruIib 
prf^*Titpd  to tb^:? Royal. '?ix'ltptv  on  -0  l'"<'h, 
IS'M  iHs  'A  Cfitali'g'ite  of  Jii?arly  nil  tbo  Priti- 
fi[)ftl  i'ixetl  Stiire  k't  "11  tlie  zt-jytU  of  Ciipe 
Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  aad  tliq  k:>outh 
Pole,  niduced  to  the  Ist  of  Jan.  1824,'  {PhU. 
Tram,  fixiy.  4^7),    The,  coUection  iududa 

are  piiw^fl'TM  it  Crraonwjce. 

In  July  FullfuvB  bad  to  dTfliilU-i  liis 

ftesietatit,  and  was  Uti  alone  until  Dict  mlH-r 
182fi,  ■when  Oaptnin  RoDftlddrrived  fromJIl^ 
Inndrbrin ding' with  him  thepprmnucntins&tt- 
ments  i--  1  'Ii.  niDcial  panction  of  his  draipi* 
fniir  t!.  'ty.    The -work  was  now  a* 

OlW*}  bi-i;iiii,  l':j]]HiiVH  5iviritr  'O  a  tfTtt,  on  the 
Bfot.  The  tTiBtninieiils  w-va  lixcd  in  tbt'it 
pl4i;:ea        in  1629'.  Tbu  tr^Mifiit  I^i^^^ 
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proved  satisfactory,  but  the  defects  of  the 
maral  circle  occasioned  Follows  bitter  disap- 
Jnintment.  The  departure  of  Captain  Konald 
mOctober 1830 was  a  severe  blow.and  but  for 
the  devotitm  of  Mrs.  Fallows,  who  qualified 
herself  to  act  as  his  assistant,  he  would  have 
'been  forced  to  discontinue  his  olyervations. 
HIb  own  health  had  been  shaken  by  asunstrolx 
soon  after  his  arriva],  and  was  finally  wiecked 
by  a  dangerous  attack  of  scarlatina  in  the 
middle  of  18S0.  Incurable  dropsy  set  in,  but 
he  still  struggled  to  perform  his  duties,  and 
daring  the  eatly  part  of  1831  was  carried 
daily  in  a  blanket  from  his  sick-room  to  the 
observatory.  Towords  the  end  of  March  he 
was  removed  to  Simon's  Bay,  where  he  died 
on  26  July  1831.  A  slab  of  black  Rohben- 
island  stone  marks  his  grave  opposite  the 
observatory.  He  was  elected  a  fellOTr  of  the 
Hoysl  Society  in  1823. 

Fallows's  scientific  attainments  were  made 
more  effective  by  the  zeal,  honesty,  and  clear 
good  sense  of  his  character.  Letters  still 
exist  at  the  admiraltr  in  which  he  urged 
the  payment  to  his  fatner  of  a  portion  ofliis 
salary  of  600/.  Several  childran  were  bom 
to  him  at  the  Cape,  but  none  survived  him. 
He  left  nearly  four  thousand  observations, 
whidi  were  reduced  under  the  8uper\-ision  of 
Sir  George  Airy,  and  published  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  admiralty  as  'llesults  of  the 
Observations  made  by  the  Rev.  Fearon  Fal- 
lows at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  the  years  1829-31.'  They  form  part 
of  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  Royal  As- 
tronomical Society's  '  Memoirs,'  and  melude 
a  catalogue  of  426  stars,  besides  observations 
on  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  the  comet  of 
1880.  An  account  of  a  curious  luminous  ap- 
'pearance  seen  by  him  on  28  Nov.  1831  in  the 
same  dark  part  of  the  moon  where  mnular 
effects  had  previously  been  witnessed  by 
'Others,  was  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  on 
28  Feb.  1822  {Phil.  Trans,  cxii.  237),  and 
his  '  Observations  nude  with  the  Invariable 
Pendulum  for  the  purpose  of  Determining 
the  Compression  of  the  Earth '  on  18  Feb.  1 830 
(t*.  cxx.  158).  The  ellipticity  deduced  was 
In  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science ' 
he  published  '  An  Account  of  some  Parhelia 
seen  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope '  (xvi.  865, 
1823)/  ^d  'An  Kasy  Method  of  Comparing 
the  Time  indicated  by  anynumber  oiChro- 
nometers  with  the  given  Time  at  a  certain 
Station  •  (xvii.  315,  1824). 

[Monthly  Notices,  ii.  1G3 ;  Airv's  Historical 
IntrodnctioD  to  Fallovrs's  Results,  Memoirs  Koy. 
AatiOD.  Soc  xix.  1 ;  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  iii.  82 ;  Gent. 
.Mag.  Tti.  cL  pt.  ii.  p.  378 ;  Andri  et  Kayet's 
L'AatKMiomief iatiqne^ii.fl6;  Lonsdale'sWortfaica 
of  Camberlaiid,  t.  161 .]  A.  H.  (X 


rALMOUTH,  EABii  of.  {8m  Bqsca* 
WEir,  Edwabd,  1767-1841,  first  Babl.] 

FALMOUTH,  Vucoumc.  [See  Bosci- 
wHir,  HvoH,  first  VisooirHT,  d.  1734.] 

FANOOUBT,  SAMUEL  (1676-1768), 
dissenting  mroister  andprojeotorof  circulat- 
ing libraries,  isstudtohaTeberaanatiTectfthfl 
west  of  England,  One  oS  *Ab  four  liondoit 
ministers'  of  1719  was  his  tutor,  and  another 
his  predecessor  at  the  place  from  which  he 
removed  to  Salisbury  (Prefiuw  to  his  £naif 
concermnff  Certainty  and  In/atlibiHty).  This 
probably  indicates  that  he  was  trained  for 
the  ministry  by  Benjamin  Robinecm  at  Hun- 
gerford,  and  succeeded  Jeremiah  Smith  as 
pastor  at  Andover  (Walter  "Wilson,  J5fi#- 
toi-ff  qf  Dittenting  Churches  and  Meetitta- 
houses  in  London,  i.  376,  iii.  68).  From  1718 
to  1730  he  was  minister  and  tutor  in  Salis- 
bury. On  the  occasion  of  the  controversy 
whidi  arose  in  consequence  of  the  proceeop 
ings  at  the  Sailers'  Hall  conference  of  Lon- 
don ministers  in  February  1719,  he  wrote 
two  tracts  on  the  side  (n  the  dogmatists. 
Some  years  later  he  involved  himself  in  s 
controversy  about  free-will  and  predeetina- 
tion,  which  eventually  resulted  in  his  havinff 
to  leave  Salisbury,  lie  went  to  London  and 
there  established  what  was  said,  about  forty 
years  afterwards,  to  have  been  the  first  cir« 
culating  library.  A  libra^  conducted  by 
him,  in  which  the  subscription  was  a  gmnea 

?er  annum,  was  dissolved  at  Michaelmas 
745,  and  he  then  carried  out  a  new  plan. 
This  plan  is  described  in  the  *  Alphabetical 
Catalogue  of  Books  and  Pamphlets  belongs 
ing  to  the  Circulating  Library  in  Grana 
Court'  (Fleet  Street),  2  vols.  8vo,  1748, 
which  he  issued  in  parts  between  1746  and 
1748.  According  to  tl^  scheme  for  'The 
Gentlemen  and  Ladies'  Gnnring  and  Cir- 
culating Library,'  any  one  might  become  a 
proprietor  by  an  initial  paynKnt  of  a  guinea 
and  a  quarterly  payment  of  a  shilling.  The 
proprietors  were  to  choose  trustees  in  whom 
the  library  was  to  be  vested,  Fancourt  him- 
self being  appdnted  librarian  during  good 
behaviour,  tach  proprietor  was  to  be  al- 
lowed to  take  out  one  volume  and  one 
pamphlet  at  a  time.  '  He  may  keep  them  a 
reasonable  time  according  to  their  bigness; 
but  if  tbey  are  not  wanted  by  others  he  may 
keep  them  as  long  as  he  has  a  mind.'  Tb« 
libranr  contalnea  two  or  thvea  thousand 
bomid  volumes  and  about  the  same  number 
of  pamphlets ;  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the 
books  and  pamphlets  consisted  of  theology 
and  ecclesiastical  history  and  controversy, 
and  only  about  a  tenth  of  it  was  'light' 
literature.  The  house  in  Crane  Court  ia 
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vhich  it  was  placed  was  close  to  the  quar> 
ten  of  iba  Rovftl  Society,  and  either  it  or  the 
hoaeenext  to  it  vm  eventually  taken  by  tliat 

society  for  an  enlargement  of  its  own  libniTy. 
Dr.  Cromwell  Mortimer,  second  secretary  to 
the  society,  was  a  persistent  enemy  of  the 
circulating  library  till  his  death  in  1752. 
At  some  period  later  than  1755  Fancourt 
left  Orane  Court,  and,  after  several  changes, 
moved  bis  library  to  *  the  corner  of  one  of 
the  streets  in  the  Strand,'  where  his  various 
schemes  finally  broke  down.  The  library 
was  taken  hy  his  creditors,  and  he  retired  to 
IZoxton  Square,  where  he  was  suj^ported  by 
tome  of  the  dissenting  ministers,  till  he  died 
at  the  are  of  ninety,  on  8  June  1766.  In  the 
Crane  Conrt  library  catalogue  he  offered  for 
twelve  gnineas  to  teach  '  any  one  of  a  com- 
mon capacity  and  dilinnoe  to  read,  write, 
and  speak  Latin  with  nuent^  in  a  year,  by 
giving  them  five  or  six  hours  tuition  a  week. 

Thefollowing  is  a  list  <^Fancourt's  various 
writings,  whicn  are  all,  except  the  ninth, 
enumerated  with  long  titles  and  extracts  in 
the  Crane  Court  Catalogue  (vol.  i.  pamphlets, 
pp.  11,  24,  27,  166-70):  1.  'Sermon  at  the 
Funeral  of  Mr.  John  Terry,'  1720.  2.  '  Es- 
say concerning  Cert^ty  and  Xa&Uibility, 
or  Reflections  on  "  The  nature  and  Conse- 
quences of  Bnthuajasm," '  1720.  S.  'Enthu- 
siasm Retorted,  or  Remarks  on  Blr.Uorgan's 
Second  Letter  to  the  Four  London  Ministers,' 
1722.  4.  '  Greatness  of  the  Divine  Love,'  a 
sermon.  5.  '  Greatness  of  the  Divine  Love 
Vindicated,'  2nd  edit  1727.  6.  '  Appendix 
to  the  "Greatness  &c.,  Vindicated,'^'  1729. 
7.  'Essay  concerning  Liberty,  Grace,  and 
Prescience,'  1729.  8.  'Apology,  or  Letter 
to  a  Friend  setting  forth  the  occasion,  &c., 
of  the  Present  Controversy'  (between  Fan- 
court  and  Messrs.  Bliss  and  Norman),  2nd 
edit.  1730.  9.  '  What  will  be  must  be,  or 
Future  contingencies  no  contingencies,  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Kev.  John  Kormon,'  Salisbury, 
1780.  10.  'Appendix  to  a  Letter  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Norman,' 3rd  edit.  1732.  11. 'Great- 
ness  of  the  Divine  Love  fntther  Vindicated 
in  Reply  to  Mr.  Hillar'a  "  Principles  of  the 
ReformedChurehe8,'*'1739. 12.  'FreeAgency 
ofAccountableOreatuje8,'1733.  13.  'Nature 
And  Expediency  of  the  Gospel  Revelation 
and  of  a  Pnblie  Ministry,'  asermon  with  ap- 
pendices, 1783.  14.  '  Union  and  Zeal  among 
Brotestants,'  2nd  edit.  1746.  15.  '  Season- 
able Discourse  on  a  Slavish  Fear  of  Man  and 
a  Holy  Trust  in  God,  stiited  to  the  Alarms 
and  Danger  of  the  Present  Time.'  16.  *  No^ 
tnre  and  Advantage  of  a  Good  Education,  a 
Sermon  prMched  in  St.  Thomas's,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Charity  School  in  Gravel  Lane, 
Southwark,'  174a 


[Creot.  Mag.  vol.  liv.  pt.  i.  pp.  27S,  274,  it.  863, 
iv.  39d ;  Calamy's  Ijfe,  ii.  428 ;  the  dnte  '  Xow 
Sonim,  March  10,  1730,'  at  the  «Dd  of  the  pre- 
face to  What  vill  be  mu-tt  be;  the  Crane  Court 
Cata1ogu^  i.  1,  2,  43,  44;  manuscript  note  of 
the  payment  of  U.  U.  for  a  shAre  m  *the  cir- 
cnlating  library  in  Crane  Court '  in  August  1 765. 
and  it.  6d,  '  tor  qonrteridge  to  Jantnry  I76fl,' ' 
vritton  on  the  fly-lenf  of  vol.  ii.  of  the  London , 
Libraty  copy  of  the  Catalogue  ;  Aon.  ^ag,  vol. 
xi.  pt.i.pk  134;  Bodleian  Library  Oat.  of  Printed 
Books.]  E.  .C~v. 

fans;  Sib  FRAMCHS  (A  198»f),  dra- 
matist, was  the  eldest  son  (tf  Sir  Fnnos 
Fane,  E.B.,  F.B.S.,  of  Fulbeck,  Ltncolnshira, 
and  Aston,  Yorkshire,  third,  but  second  sur- 
viving, son  of  Francis  Fane,  first  earl  of 
WeEtmwland  [see  under  Fass,  Sjb  TaoiiAs], 
by  Elisabeth,  widow  of  John,  lord  Darcy,  and 
eldest  daughter  of  William  West  of  Firbeck, 
Yorkshire.  Sir  Frands  Fane  the  elder  died  iiK 
1681,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  A^taa 
Church,  together  with  his  wife,  who  had  died, 
before  him  (will  re^stered  in  P.  C.  C,  91,. 
North).  His  son  was  created  a  K.B.  at  the 
coronation  of  Charles  II  (Lb  Netb,  Ptdtifrtm 
<if  the  Knighta,  Harl.  Soc.  p.  7^. 

DaringUie  latter  part  of  bis  life  he  resided 
on  his  estate  at  Henbury,  Gloucester^ire, 
where  he  died  {PrubaU  Act  Book,  P.  C  C.t 
1691).  He  married  Huiuafa,  daughter  of 
John  Rushworth  [q.  v.],  hj  whom  he  left 
issue.  In  his  will  (P.O.  a  137,  Vere),  dated 
14  Nov.  1689,  and  proved  16  Sept.  1691,  he 
requests  his  wife,  whom  he  appoints  sol* 
executrix,  'to  pay  fifourty  pounds  to  tlw 
poore  of  the  parish  of  Olvcston,  in  the  eotlnty 
of  Gloucester,  being  in  full  and  more  of  tJie 
fHnea  at  any  time  leavied  by  me  on  tUe 
Quakers  witoout  a  full  deduccon  of  ohai^es 
in  leavying  them,  the  Informers  parte  nob 
defrayinf^  the  Chatves.'  He  is  the  author  of: 
1 . '  Love  in  the  Dark ;  or  the  Man  of  Buaineos. 
AComedy'  (in  five  acta,  inproa«iuid  verse )» 
acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  4to,  London, 
1676  (GEinsr,  Hut  of  the  Stage,  i  173-4). 
In  dedicating  the  play  to  the  Eul  of  IUh 
Chester,  Fane  observes : '  I  nev<ei' return  ffom 
your  lordship's  most  charming  and  uu4>ruci 
tive  conversation,  but  I  am  mspir'd  with  a 
new  genius  and  improv'd  in  all  those  sciences 
I  ever  coveted  the  Knowledge  of :  I  find  my 
self  not  only  a  butter  poet,  a  better  philoso- 
pher, but,  much  more  than  these,  a  better 
Christian,  so  that,  I  hope,  I  shall  be  oblig'd 
to  your  lordship,  not  only  for  my  reputatum 
in  this  world,  but  my  future  happiness  in  the 
next.'  2.  A  Masque,  written  at  Rochester'a 
request  for  his  alteration  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's '  Valentinian,'  and  printed  in  Tate's 
'Poems  by  several  Hands,'  8ro,Idndon,1086 
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(p.  17}-  & 'the  Saeriace..  A  Tragedy '(m 
itVt  BCtBi,  ^  14  liae»9),  4to,  London,  1666; 
^  13^,.  was  never  acted ;  the 
^ifiattoR  the  Barl  of  Dorset  in 
/■liiviiig  long  since  deTOted 
liSl^^toH  coiintcylife^  and  wanting  patience 
tomtimii  tba  leisure  of  the  stage.  Fane's 
jUjfe  are  ]iot  wltoUj  destitute  of  merit. 

rCollins's  Peerage  (Brydgee),  iii.  SOO,  SOl-2 ; 
SUcet'l  Kog.  Dram,  nteed  and  JodmX  L  221-4^ 
u.  88ft-1>,  m.  28.  2860  •  Ch.  O. 

PANE,  SiB  HENHY  (1778-1840),  gene- 
nl,  wee  ^e  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  Henry 
Fane,  M.P.  fbr  Lyme  Begis  in  Dornetahire 
from  177^  m  IStXi,  *  kemer  of  king'a 
private  road^  ffstei,  and  bridgeSf  and  oon- 
duct0r'  oi  guide  of 'Uie  Ung'a  faaoa  in  all 
royal  prtig^Btw^''wh6  wa»  Uie  second  sou  of 
IKomas,-  enghth  eari  of  Westmorland.  He 
was  born  on  26  Nor.  1778,  and  entered  the 
tftmy  as  a  ooniet  in  the  6th  dragoon  guards, 
or  catabineem,  on  81  May  1792.  He  was 
promoted  lieutenant  into  the  66th  regiment 
on  29  Sept;  1792,  and  captain  oa  3  April 
1798,  and  be  exchataged  -with  that  rank  into 
the  4th  dragoon  guaras  on  31  Aug.  1796.  He 
sierVed  as  aide-de-camp  to  his  uncle,  the 
tenth  Earl  of  Westmorland,  when  viceroy 
of  IkW,  in  1793  and  1794.  WhenWeat- 
ifaoilajid  retired,  Fane  return^  to  his  regi-^ 
meat/  and  waa  prcmoted  m^or  on  SI  Ang. 
1796.  and  lieutenant-ooltael  on  1  Jan.  1797. 
In-  the 'ydv  ISOS"  be  duly  aaeceeded  btts 
J|ibherM*MjP.  for  Lyme  Hegia,  then  a  dose 
boirbuflb  t*  the  possesion  of  the  Westmor- 
land lEimily.  He  received  the  lieutenant- 
ooloualqjrffif  the  1st  or  king's  dragoon  guards 
OK  25  Dec  1804,andon  1  Jan.  1805was  ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp  to  the  king  -with  the 
rti^  of  ooIoneL  Though  Fane  had  up  to  diii 
titneseim  no  active  service,  he  was  neverthe- 
less direct^  toiotii  the  staff  of  Major-general 
Sir  Arthw  WeUesley  at  Cork  in  June  1806, 
with  th^  rank  Of  hriffadiei^neral.  When 
tbe  expedition  lauded  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Metadego,  Fane,  as  the  yoiuigosti  and  most 
aotiTe  w  the  EiwHab  generals,  xeceived  the 
coaoriMnd  of  tin  light  brigade,  consisting  of 
the  SOth'nrament  and  the  ligfat  companies 
of  all  th»  other  recnments  attached  to  the 
expeditlofa.  He  led  tbe  advance,  and  at  the 
biktitle  of  Bolifa  he  first  maintain^  the  con- 
nection of  the  centre  with  Oanerel  fWguson, 
And  then!  succesbfull;^  turned  General  La^ 
bord«*»  right  -with  his  li^.  troops  fajr  ad- 
viiAcing  along  a  mountain  roid.  in  conjun»- 
tiiOMwichFelgUBon'sbrigad&  TMsoperaticm 
Aenftnined  the  Franch  to  letrelat.  At  the 
bnttlfe  of  Vimeivo  his  brigade,  with  that  of 
^nrtrwther,  held  tbe  village  chnioh  and 


cfauTphyard  aninib  tke  filit  t&ieefuriiiw  on- 
BUiights  of  Jnnot'a  teoa^  Aft«r  tihoeoa- 
venuon  of  CSntn  ho  ma  tnnafiamd  by  Sir 
J<^  Moore  to  tbe  command  of  the  Sqd  in- 
fantry brigade  is  MackenaefV&aM'adlvisiaDT 
consistii^  of  i^e  S8tb,  6^Dd,  and  79th.  la- 
ments, and'wit^  tills  brigade  be  tarved  in 
Sir  John  Moore's  advance  into  Spain,  in  hia 
famous  retteat,  and  in  the  battla  of  Corunna, 
On  Fane's  return  to  England  he  leo^tedtbe 
thanks  of  parliament  in  his  place  in  tbeHouse 
of  Oommons,  where  he  still  sat  fae  Lyme  li^e, 
and  be  eagerlypresaed  toheagain  aetavelyemr. 
ployed.  Inthe  ^pnog<rflw)9  ke  WBSagaiOk 
ordered  to  tbe  Peninsida,  with  the  nak  f£ 
brigadier-ireiiaraL  He  was  pUced,  as  an  old 
eanliy  (mew,  in  eommana  of  one  of  Sir 
Arthur  WeUaahnr'a  three  csrairy  t»rigadea, 
consisting  oi  the  3rd  dragoon  guards  and  tbe 
4th  dragDosiB.  This  bri^de,  as  it  oonnated 
of  heavy  cavalry,  took  no  such  distinguished 
part  in  the  battle  <d  Talaven,  aa  Anson's 
ligbt  brigade,  bub  it  did  good  service  through* 
out  the  campmgns  of  1600  end  ISIO.  On 
26  July  1610  Fane  was  prtMaoted  major- 
general,  and  as  the  second  cayaliy  gen^ral 
in  order  of  sanib^ity.he  was  inlSlldetMhod. 
from  the  main  army  to  command  the  ijavalry 
with  Hill's  c(»iis  in  the  Aleratejo,  which  QOOr 
eisted  of  the  18th  tight  dragDWB  aiul  four 
regiments  of  Portoguese  dragoons,  With 
this  oommand  ha  mwed  HiU'a  opentitmsf 
and  aoeompaidad  his  corps  to  tbe  main  army^ 
which  it  reached  in  time  to  be  present  at 
the  battle  ctf  Busaco,  where,  howeva,  bow 
of  tbe  cavalry  were  en^^aged.  In  the  subse- 
quent retreat  to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras 
the  services  of  the  cavalry  under  Biz  Staple 
ton  Cotton  and  Henry  Fane  were  most  valu- 
able, but  the  fatigues  of  this  trying  campaign 
were  too  much  mr  Fane's  health,  and  he  was 
invalided  home.  He  thus  missed  tbe  i^i-. 
poFtant  battles  of  1812,  but  in  1813,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  Loid  Wellington  and  Sii; 
Rowland  Hill,  Fane  rejoined  the  army  in  the 
Faninsula.'  He  was  again  appointed  to  tbB 
command  of  all  the:  cavalry  attached  to  Hill's 
corps,  namely,  a  brighde  of  Bcitiak  cavaby, 
consisting  of  the  8rd  dragoon  giAtds,  the 
n^als,  andthelSth  light  oxagoaQS,  one  regi- 
mentofPoftuguesedzagoonSfandBwn'strt^ 
of  royal  hone  artiUmy.  WiUi.  tihi»  popffaaw. 
he  headed  the  advance  -  of  the  right  of  tho 
British  army  from  their  winter  quarters  at 
Frenada^  defeated  the  I^nchgmeialViUatts. 
in  a  smart  cavalry  engagamwt  on  £6  XI^Vk 
which  secured  the  safe  passage  of  tbe  fixda 
of  the  T(»mes,  and  was  presei^t  at  tbe  battle 
of  Vittoria.  Duritigtbe  winter  (tao^pfjlga. of 
1813-^14  the  cavalry  was  hardly  employed  ati 
all,  but  when  Wellington  determined  1ft 
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in  froDf     iliU's  rorj^i  ii]>i>n  tbe  right  of  the 
army.   He  u'ar-H'iLf.'Jiiiid  in  inn  unusable  littlo  1 
p}i^^i&lj6a  diu'Lug  Lliu  advnnc^,  md  cUstui- 
g^i^^  ^)i^elf  in  tha  oluuveB  of  tha  Biitlsl^  ] 

army  at  (^rthea.  Be  duo  QW*  sum  toMt 
bia  pLu»  m  front  of  Hiir»:  Qoliutui,  ana 
pFoewti  tbouflh  oat  actively  emproye^i  at 
final  battle  of  1V>u]ou§e,  Ou  tiLQ  t^aa- 
^lUU>n  of  pea«e  FanA  aucc^uded  9j  C  Simple CAU 
Cotton  ui  commiuid  of  all  the  Brilish  cavslry 
UjpQi^tlifiNUtini^t,  which  hecoiidtictiKL-atVly 
Eight.aQrow  France  to  Cdua.  X>iiriiL< 
long  and  raned  caiiiiJai.riis  Feiiit!  hail  won 
tKti  ni'^putmiou  of  beiu^  tatj  best  tunuiiaiii^t  r 
i;iiTiili7  In  tin-  army,  nn'SttO  Sir  jJUplL'Ioii 
<  VHun  Hi!  ivoA  ruLiii;  [uluuel  of  the  2.'?rd 
lii,^lit  ilra^ixiiH  On  1^  July  18M,  from  \v]ih;h 
ha  was  tnituit'l-rredpnS  Auff.to  rLi_>  tfiloiu-lLy 
q£  Ilia  old  regiment,  the  4tii  royal  IriAi  dm* 
goon  {guards  i  Ifia  ZQceived  a  ^Id  crou  n^itlL 
oiiQ  (^lyrplra  t)U  bat^lw  ommelro,  Conuma^ 
'talavara.  Vittfiria,  ^sd  Octhes,  iji  ^hlch  hd 
^ad  lnaBa  aotival/  (ui^iieed ;  roc^r^  th^ 
"M^i^iiks  of  ]pAr'liapient  m  £is  place  in  the  Uousa 
^  Coumtoaa  :  he  wo^  madti  ona  of  the  Orst 
s!^C.B.'b  on  the  exteniiion  of  the  order  of  tlia 
Bath,  and  he  was  appointed  iiLBpector-gonerat 
of  cavalry  for  Grtal  Britain-  I"  iSlo  Ue 
prepatiAl  thiJ  caTfllry  teg-iiiienM  whiCb  "wero 
employed  at  ihebtitrto  af  Waterlyo,  tbtiUi'L 
he  WJts  not  bimgpir  pri'sput  in  tUat  ciimi>u i;,T . 
lo  1816  hg  ■w  tifl  appoirtfd  lo  a  S[>t'CiftTuuiJi- 
mujid  in  tbp  midlatid  coiiLiif.'  To  piil  iIii\Mi 
riota-  In  1317  ha  vrns  lUAdi^  a  locaX  Htiu- 
tenout-genfral  for  tke  continent,  and  ap-; 
pQULMMto  wmmand  all tlw  cavalry  and  borsa 
att>neiy  ib  the  army  of  owi^tltm  ia  Fctinc-t', 
4  poib  vhicb  he  neH  linUl  the  compl  rta 
^ja^H|t4^  of  that  Country  in  ISlS.  Iil  tlmt 
^Dlt^r  mi^ind  hiA  ^(^iit  m  ttie  HouAd  of 
CffiiW'>ns^  si'J  vtiilrt'il  to  yikIU'<  k  in  Lin- 
Cpiofuirf!^  a  coniitTT  s.'Ar  wliich  bi'  had  lu- 
sted rra  hi*  rathari  death  in  1H0^\  Ha 
fivad  in  nlirrment  for  aowi  vcurs,  Imt  wils 
jromolod  in  due  OAiinw  ta  lii^m^iiianl- 
gtnvral  t-n  liJ  Aug.  1819,  mstli!  a  G.C.B.  m 
l&2fi,  liiiJ  flpjiiiintcd  colonel  of  tli-j  Ist  or 
liing'i*  drayuLifi  guard.i,  a  c'loii-  U'v  ^>'Iik'li 
tAnks  nn\t  to  rh!>,'!eof  the  nigiuieiit:*  r(>rmitij,' 
tht»  brigii^lfl  of  bauadiuld  cuvnlrv,  "n  -4  I'sby 
1827.  In  ld29  iha  Duka  of  W^;llL^gtDa  in- 
diiced  Fane  ta  a£Cept  the  oJEce  of  flurt^eyor- 
irviitral  of  tTio  oi^ancfl.  He  rs-untensd  tha 
Hoiwe  ofComaona  fteM^.f<»fSaBdWich,aiid 
ift  1S3Q-1  4a4  M.P.  for  HaattBgs.  Be  waliC 
6uit  of  officp  when  tha  reforaj  ctibiTieC  of  Eart 
Orey  wa^  fot-medj  butcontinuHl  on  ioCimate 
turms  witlt  lie  PtiAfaOf  WeUla^Qn(^vbn  ap- 


during  hia  short  ti^mire  of  O^HcB  in  WI-^, 
JLfOrd  ALeilMuxne'a  cabinet  couiicmt^d  the  up- 
^iotmont}  ajad  Fane  tooh  ovar  the  coansana-* 
m-cbief  from  Lord  William Beottnck  in  Sep- 
tamber  1835,  when  lie  foimd  Indb  in  astata 
qf^cibiuid  peace.  S'aoe  peT^onfOIy  laapacted 
aTuy  atation  in  hia  commapd  tn  ISSe,  and 
^  iateraatiii^^  account  of  tliii  tour  of  inapeQt 
tLon.  and  of  EU  interview'  yrith  Rai^it  SingW 
the  lamaua  mlsr  of  the  Punjab,  iwafipuUisliAd 
by  bis  nephew  and  aide-dMait^Heuiy  £ldi 
Tiurd  Fane.  Towaxii  tie  end  oi  Bia  period 
of  commtmd  there  were  fiignff  of  -nnr  upun 
tlie  nurth-weat  fronlipr,  and  ill  IS^^  I'wiu 

fot  ri'ui!_\  an  army  to  prowt'J  to  Che  rt'licf  of 
Ii-r;lt,  »!lk"h  ^VUd  lLr:ll  bi  rLi.;^hd  bi  tilt!  PlT- 

Bjatiri,  and  I-ord  Atielchttid  tmd  lus  advia^r* 
thi_'ii  bi'i^firi  to  matun"'  t  piiiii-  wliiclibruunln 
about  till)  lirst  Afghan  w^r.  Taiie  tiiitirt-lv 
diaapproved  of  this  {ulicy,  u.nd  leEignad  his 
ofllco,  but  tb&  authorities  at  home  took  tba 
ViBUflual  courw  of  refusing  to  accept  thia  fch 
tignatios.  ia  JonuatT  183H,  on  tba  groHQcl 
that  they  could  find  no  ttumtvl  ctiaxg^iUpk 
to  Aucctted  him.  Op  If  ene,  therefore,  dev^rm 
ihfl  final  prepaiationa  for  the  Afghan  war, 
and  in  1839  he  directed  tho  opwaiions,  which 
led  to  the  acqiiiefceuce  of  the  Mirs  of  Smd 
in  tlitj  prtpased  violation  of  tbi^ir  territory 

I  fyr  llii'  piLrjiiisf  of  t,\iit  irn;i>.[01>  of  Aft'liflnLS- 
tmi.  Ill.s         L         1j_v  tliJ.s  tliu!^  cjiopli^tfily 

'  unrJf'niiun.'!!,  Jiinl  Hjii  h\s  ri'll-  rulud  di.'Uiund 
til  n_'^iL:[i,  Mjij;.ir-;;riiiT;i]  Sic  .Iji.-=^i-t  Xii'hollfli, 
the:  i'i,iiJH]jiinil.T-iii-i'lii)-f  in  Madras,  jip- 
piiliirt'd  to  suiVh-'ikI  Iiiiu.  lit!  flicii  linndi'J 
ovtT  tlia  LTiinmandof  theexpeditLomiryarmv 
againat  Afg-banUtan  (o  MajoF-oeaaral 
John  Keane,  thecomman^er-m-chief  injBam- 
bay,  and  prepai;^  to  leava  Indik  He^  leu 
thut  oountiy  in  the  laat  ataeo  of  weaknew, 
and  ha  died  at  £Ga  OR  boaid  the  Malabar  off 
St.  Michael's  la  the  Azores,  at  the  coxuuarj^L' 
tively  sarJj  u»  ^  aiKtjHaw,  m  ^Jlixsk 
1840.  ■  "  " 

[.^nnyTJ^i;  Tt<Yf»1  "BTllrtary  CAlebdur,-  TTa^ 

Ei&r's  F<»uiii(falar  War ;  Five  I'ww*  in  India,  bj- 
lenry  Edward  FjUiO.  1543.]  U.  M.  3. 

TAUE,  .It  lHN'j  (tPTenth  Eakl  ov  "West- 
woELAim  (IG32P-1762),  third  ton  of  Yens, 
fVne,  the  fourth  earl^  edurutcd  at  Oxfon}, 
tei^meA  ■  ibilUaij  hft  in  ids  yotitb,  ita,d 
%u  "made  captdk  ot  batas  UmtA  VTOB  VC 
Ke  dls^^iahed  bunislf  under  the  Du^e  of 
Madbcffoaphf  uid  becailio  lientenaat^Colonel 
m  1710,  rolout^l  of  the  S7th  tegiioent  of  fnot 
Trit.i'npl.iiiii  and  colondof  th*  first  tmop  of 
grenadiePgimrdalTlTiand  offipta in  and  colonel 
of  thefirattroopof  hijiMBgunrda  in  1733.  Od 
4  Oct.  1733  ha 
iritli  thi 
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of  CatherloQgh.  He  vu  elected  to  parlia- 
ment  for  Hythe  in  Kent  in  1708,  but  at 
tbe  next  elecUon  (1710)  was  declared '  not 
duly  elected.'  In  1715,  on  the  death  of  hie 
brother,  Mildmay,  He  was  chosen  knight  of 
the  shire  of  Kent.  He  was  elected  to  par- 
Kiuuent  in  1736-7,  and  again  in  1727,  for 
Buclcinghani.  He  Bucceeded  to  the  earldom 
of  Westmorland  in  1736.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  warden  and  joint  chief 
ranger  of  the  east  bailiwick  in  l^kinffham 
Forest,  but  resigned  his  command  of  the  horse 
guards.  In  1742,  having  been  declared  bri- 
gadier-general on  25  Nov.  1736,  he  was  made 
muor-gener«l(commi8Uonuited8tedl6NoT. 
1736)  and  lieutenant-general. 

Soon  after  his  aecesnon  to  the  earldom  he 
retired  to  his  8eat,HeTeworth  Oastle  in  Kent, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  the  improvement  of 
his  property,  rebuilding  the  castle  after  plans 
by  Palladio  (H.  Walpole,  Letters,  Cunning- 
ham, iii.  308).  In  1764  he  was  appointed  lorf 
high  steward,  and  in  1759  chancellor,  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  his  installation  being 
conducted  with  nnnsual  magnificence.  He 
married  Mary,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Lord  Henry  Cavendish,  but  died  without 
issue  26  Aug,  1763,  over  the  age  of  eighty. 

He  was  succeeded  aa  eighth  earl  by  Thomas 
Fane,  gicat^randson  of  SirfVancia,  andgreat- 
great-gr&ndson  of  FVands, first  earl  [aeeunder 
Fans,  Sib  Thoxas].  The  el^tfa  earl  died  in 
1771,  and  was  succeeded  as  ninth  earl  by  his 
BOn  John  Fahb  (1728-1774).  He  was  bom 
5  Blay  1728,  was  educated  at  Westaunsta*, 
became  M.P.  for  Lyme  liegia  in  1 762  and  1761 . 
He  married  (1)  in  1768  Augusta,  daughter  of 
Lord  Montague  Bertie  (she  died  in  1776),  and 
(3)  in  1767  Lady  9n5:an,  daughter  of  Cosmo 
George  Gordon,  third  duke  of  Gordon.  He 
died  26  April  1774. 

[UastBd'a  Kent,  ii.  267;  ColHns's  Peornge 
(1812).  ill.  296;  H.  Walpolc's  LoUors,  Canninft- 
ham,  index ;  Gent.  Mag.  xzxii,  391 ;  Doyle's 
OfltoidBai«iiage,iii.641  (where  date  of  baptism 
is  given  as Uiuehl7Dfi);  Niebols'iXdt,Aoood.ix. 
243.]  R.  B. 

FANE,  JOHN,  tenth  Babl  or  Wbst- 
MOBLAND  (17o9~lB41),  eldest  son  of  John 
Fane,  ninth  earl,  was  bom  1  June  1750,  and 
educated  at  the  Charterhouse  and  Emmanuel 
CoUege,  (Cambridge,  where  Mr.  Bennet,  after^ 
words  mshop  of  Cicmiet  was  his  tutor ;  he 
proceeded  M.A.  in  1778.  He  succeeded  to 
the  earldom  at  the  ago  of  fifteen,  "While  at 
GojQl^dge  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Wil- 
liom  Pitt,  which  continued  through  life.  In 
October  1789  he  accepted  the  office  of  joint 
^tmaster-general,  and  was  sworn  a  member 
of  the  privy  council.  In  the  following  Januarv 
be  was  appointed  lord-Heutensnt  of  Irelandi 


which  <ffice  he  held  til!  Jamuny  1706.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  emaneipatiMi  of  the  car- 
tholics,  and  was  recalled  in  consequence  of 
the  determination  of  Pitt  to  grant  in  some 
measure  the  catholic  demands ;  but  was  at 
once  offered  the  post  of  master  of  the  horse, 
which  he  retain^  till  1798,  when  he  became 
lord  privy  seal.  He  remained  in  this  oifice 
for  nearly  thirtv  years,  except  for  afew  mtmt  lis 
in  180d--7,  when  a  wMg  ministry  was  in 
power,  and  finally  resigned  it  in  1837,  when 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool's  administratron  came 
to  an  end.  He  was  appointed  knight  of  the 
Qarter  in  1793,  He  filled  the  poet  of  recor- 
der of  Lyme  Be^s  and  of  lord-lieutenant  of 
Northamptonshire  from  the  year  1638.  fbr 
many  years  before  his  death  ne  retired  firom 
politics,  and  during  the  lastyear  or  two  of 
his  life  was  quite  blind.  He  died  in  bit 
eighty-third  jtAt  on  16  Dec.  1841  (Raikks, 
Jharjf,  under  16  Dec.  1841).  The  earl  was 
twice  married.  His  first  wiGs  was  Sarah 
Anne,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sobert. 
Child,  tbe  London  banker.  He  eloped  With 
Miss  Child  in  May  1783,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching'  Scotland,  where  the  marriage  took 
place.  The  hulk  of  Mr,  Child's  property  was 
left^  t-o  the  eldest  daughter  by  this  marriage, 
LadySarohSopbia  Fane,who  married  the  Earl 
of  Jersey,  LaayWestmoiianddiedon9Nov. 
179S,  having  liome  six  children,  and  in  1800 
the  earl  married  his  second  wife,  Jane,  daugh- 
ter and  coheiress  of  Bichard  Huck3aunder^ 
H.D.  By  her,  who  died  26  March  1867,  hrf 
had  three  sons  and  one  dan^ter.  Hisaeoond 
wife  and  six  of  his  children  sonrived  him. 
Hisportraitwaspaintedby  lAwreaceialSO?. 

[Oent.  "Mae.  new  ser.  xvii.  207 ;  Public  Cha- 
racters of  1803-4,  p.  413  (signed  T.  L.  H.): 
Times,  17  Dec.  1841,  p.  5;  Stanhope's  lah  of 
Pitt,  1862,  ii.  42.  276,  292, 38S ;  Doyle^i  Otteial 
BaronogB,  iii.  614.]  *  R.  B. 

FANE,  JOHN,  eleventh  Earl  of  Wkst- 
HOBLASD  (1784-1859),  only  son  of  John 
Fane,  tenth  earl  of  Westmorland  [a.  v.], 
was  bom  at  4  Sackville  Street,  PiocMiUy, 
London,  3  Feb.  1784,  and  kno^  aa  Lord 
fiuighersh  from  that  time'  until  16  Dec. 
1841,  when  he  succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  of 
Westmorland.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow, 
and  at  Trinity  Collegt>,  Camluid^  (M.A.  in 
1808).  He  was  elected  M.P.  for  Lyme  Kegia 
18  March  1806,  and  aat  until  March  181ft, 
when  he  retired.  He  again  contested  the 
eonstitueuCT  unsuccessfully  in  1833  as  a 
tory.  On  30  June  1803  he  became  «  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Northamptonshire  r^^ent 
of  militia,  but  soon  joined  tbe  11th  toot  as 
an  ensign,  serving  subsequently  in  the  7th 
foot,  the  23rd  foot,  the  Srd  dragoons,  the 
Alst  foot, and  the 63rd  foot.  InlSOShewoa 
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appointed  aideKle-csmp  to  Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Geoi^  Don  in  the  expedition  to  Hanover, 
■en-ed  in  Sicily  as  assistant  adjutant-general 
in  1806-7,  and  afterwards  in  £^:ypt,  under 
General  Wauchope,  took  part  m  the  first 
storming  of  Sosetta,  and  the  second  attack 
and  siege  of  that  place  under  Sir  W.  Stewart. 
In  1808  he  joined  the  army  in  Portugal,  and 
wan  present  at  the  battles  of  Roli^  and  Vi- 
meiro.  He  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  following  year, 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Talavera.  He 
mred  -wiHk  the  3rd  dragoon  guards  in  the 
campaign  in'  Portugal  in  181(^  induding  the 
mtveat  to  Twzu  vednsi  battle  of  Busaco, 
and  advance  to  Santaran.  In  September 
1818  heprooeeded  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
allied  armies  under  Prince  Sohwanenberg 
in  Germany,  accredited  as  militaty  commis- 
sioner. He  was  present  during  the  campaign 
of  1814  in  France,  from  the  taking  of  Langres 
nntil  the  capture  of  Psris.  He  was  sent,  14 
Aug.  1814,  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  Flor- 
ence, and  after  serving  in  thecampaign  against 
Naples  in  1816,  he  signed,  in  conjunction  with 
Field-marshal  Bianchai,  the  convention  or 
Casa  Lanza,  which  restored  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  to  the  Bourbons.  Burgherah  was 
named  a  privy  councillor  28  March  1823,  be- 
coming major-general  in  1835,  and  lieu- 
tenant-general in  1886.  la  ISS^  he  went  to 
Naples  to  congratulate  Ftaneia  I  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  thxDue  of  die  Two  Sidlies.  He 
was  gazetted  envoy  extraordinary  to  If  aples 
11  Nov.  1630,  but  this  appointment  was 
revoked.  While  resident  minister  at  Ber- 
lin 1841-61  he  acted  as  mediator  between 
Denmark  and  Prussia  in  the  Schleawig^Hol- 
stein  question,  and  was  one  of  the  parties 
who  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  3  July  1860. 
On  removing  from  Berlin  to  Vienna  27  Jan. 
1861,  he  was  unremittingly  engaged  in  the 
negotiations  connected  with  the  Turkish  diffi- 
culties, and  in  February  1666,  in  conjunction 
with  Lord  John  RubmU,  took  part  in  the 
congress  of  Vienna.  In  Novranber  of  the 
same  year  he  retired  from  the  service  on  a 
diplomatic  pension,  but  performed  one  last 
duty  in  the  followtn^  July  by  conveying  the 
queen's  congratulations  to  the  king  of  the 
Belf^ans  on  Uietwenty-fiflh  anniversary  of  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  Westmorland  became 
colonel  of  the  66th  regiment  17  Nov.  1642, 
received  the  silyer  war  medal  with  four  clasps 
in  1849,  and  was  promoted  to  be  a  general 
in  the  ormv  20  June  1864.  The  university 
of  Cambridge  made  him  LL-D.  in  1814,  and 
the  university  of  Oxford  D.C.L.  in  1884.  He 
Vu  jetted  G.C.B.  24  June  1846,  and  was 
ft  knight  of  many  foreign  orders.  As  a  mu- 
eieian  he  was  not  less  distinguished  than  he 
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had  been  as  a  soldier  and  a  diplomatist.  At 
an  early  age  he  displayed  an  instinctive  pa»> 
sion  for  music  as  an  amateur  performer  on 
the  violin,  and  as  he  grew  older  studied  the 
violin  and  composition  under  Hague,  Zeidler, 
Mayseder,  Platoni,  Portogallo,  and  Bianchi. 
Perceiving  the  disadvantages  under  whidi 
his  countrymen  laboured  as  compared  with 
the  natives  of  other  countries,  he  proposed 
in  1 822  the  formation  of  an  academy  of  music. 
This  proposal  ultimately  Led  to  the  opening 
of  the  Ro^  Academy  of  Music  24  lbn» 
1823,  an  institution  of  which  Westmorland 
was  the  undiBpnted  founder,  and  in  whbh 
he  took  an  active  interest  thrau^ioat  the 
remnader  of  his  liib.  He  was  the  miter  <^ 
seven  operas, '  Bajazet,'  *  Pedns,* '  U  Tomeo/ 
'L'Eroe  di  Lancastro,"Oatuina,ossia  L'A»> 
sedio  di  Belgrado,*  *I1  Ratto  de  Proserpina,' 
and 'LoScompietioTeatrale.'  Some  of  these 
were  played  at  Florence,  and  '  Catarina '  was 
publicly  rehearsed  by  the  pupils  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  October  1880.  He  also  wrot* 
three  cantatas,  masses,  cathedral  services,  an- 
thems, hymns,  madrigals,  canons,  canzonets, 
and  airs,  which  were  printed,  besides  musio 
which  hia  left  in  manuscript.  He  died  at 
.^^orpe  House,  NorthamptcoalUxe,  16  Oct. 

8o  hi^y  was  he  estenned  in  Berlin  that, 
on  the  news  <rf  his  death  rMofaing  that  capi- 
tal, the  principal  military  bands  assemlwd 
in  the  presence  of  the  prince  r^^t  and  a 
distinsfuished  compuiy,  and  performed  Be^ 
hoven  s  funeral  march,  a  flivonrite  of  West- 
morland's, many  of  whose  musical  composi- 
tions were  well  known  in  Berlin.  Hie  wife 
was  Priscilla  Anne  Fane  [q.  v.] 

He  was  the  author  of  the  following  works : 
1.  *  Memoirs  of  the  £arly  Campaigns  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 
By  an  Officer  employed  in  his  army'  (i.e.  John 
Fane),  1820.  2.  'II  Tomeo,  dramma  posto 
in  musica  da  Milord  Burghersh,'  Milan,  1820. 
3.  '  n  Tomeo.  Ibe  Tournament,  a  serious 
Opera,  the  music  composed  by  Lord  Biu|rii- 
euh,  Italian  and  English/  1638.  4.  'He- 
moir  of  the  Operations  of  uie  Allied  Armiee 
under  Prince  Schwanenberg  and  MaxAal 
Blucher,'18S2, 2nd  ed.  1822.  6.  'RagguagUo 
delle  operasioni  degli  eserciti  ccmfbderati  agli 
ordini  del  Principe  di  Schwanenberg  e  del 
Maresciallo  Bliicher,'  Turin,  1824,  second 
edition,  Florence,  1827.  6.  'A  Letter  to tho 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
claims  of  the  British  Roman  Catholics,'  1827. 
7.  '  A  Letter  to  Earl  Fortescue  on  his  ^peedi 
respecting  a  Monument  to  Field-manhan<oRl 
Raglan,' 1868. 

[Gent.Msg.  November  1 859, pp. 5SS-4 ;  'noiM 
18  Oct.  1859,  p.  7,  and  9  Nov.  p.  8;  Doyls's 
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Official  Baronage,  iii.  C45,  with  porlrait ;  Can)et'« 
IBfijal  Aeadcmy  of  Mvme  (ISM),  pp.  9-24,  vith 
portrait ;  James  D.  EMwn  i  Diet,  of  Miuici&Di 
(1888),  p.  61«.]  G.  q.  B. 

,  FAIJE,  JULIAN  HENRY  CHARLES 
(1687-1670)^  diplomatic  and  poet,  fifth  son 
of  John  Fane,  eleranth  earl  o(  Westraoiv 
ImA  [q.  T.],  bom  at  florenoe  3  or  10  Oct. 
1827,  yr^s  edueated  at  Thames  Ditton  1838- 
1841,  when  he  went  to  Harrow  for  a  short 
tuna*  Aa  a  feUov-oommoner  he  matricu* 
Utad  from  Trinity  Ckdltte,  Csmltfidge,  in 
ld47,  and  Hoa  beMune  adialBiiffiiiahed  meni^ 
bar  tif  the  sodet^  bnown  aa  iSb  Cawbridgv 
Apootles.  In  1860  ha  obtamed  the  ohso- 
Mllor's  medal  for  English  versa  by  hia  posm 
on  *  The  Beatk  of  Ad^aide,  Queen  Dowager/ 
and  in  tihe  following  Tear  ha.  took  his  M.A. 
degrea.  At  the  age  of  seTsnteen  he  entered 
the  diplmnatic  service  as  an  unpaid  attach^ 
to  his  father's  miesion  at  Berlin.  He  was 
afterwards  an  attAohg  at  Vienna  ftom  1851 
to  1853,  and  tliere  commeneed  his  stndj  of 
German  poetiy.  To  the  first  nomber  of  the 
*  Saturday  Rsview/  8  Nor.  1856.  p.  IS,  he 
contributed  bn  interesdng  article  entitled 
*HeinTioh  Heine,  Foet  and  Hnmorist.'  He 
■eft  many  of  Haina'a  vtrtes  to  m  usic,  and  sang 
many  to  thft  music  of  Hoven  (i^.  Vesqae 
Puttlingen),  and  ha  j^yed  Auitnia  natifwal 
urs  upon  the  uther.  He  vosteBsed  a  bnl- 
liant  wit,  a  keen  eense  of  numonr,  and  an 
nnrivaUed  graeefulaese  of  manner  and  er- 
proiriitp.  At  the  congress  of  Pan*  in  1850 
he  attached  to  Lord  Clarendon's  special 
mission,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  tost  he 
fflada  the  acquaiatanoe  of  iua  greatest  friend 
Edward  Lyttoo,  now  the  secmd  eaii  of  Lyt- 
toA.  After  the  peace  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  legation  at  St.  PetenDui^,  and  re- 
mained in  Rusma  until  1868,  wnting  and 
aanding  to  his  government  able  repwts  on 
the  tiade  of  that  country.  He  was  trana- 
Cnmd  to  Vienna  1  April  1868,  and  to  Paris 
IB  lfi66,BS  flnk  aecntary  fliCting  «haiv6  d'af- 
itires.  He  remained  at  raris  until  1867,  when 
1m  returned  td  London,  and  was  protocolist 
Ac  the  conlstenoee  held  there  on  the  affairs  of 
lAucembcninfrom7tol8Ma7.  He  returned 
to  Paris  to  take  chargeof  the  embaasy  between 
the  departure  of  Lord  Cowley  and  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Lyons,  but  ill-health  foroed  him  to 
xesign  Ina  oonnActbn  with  the  di{>lomatic 
aernce  7  June  1868.  In  1852  be  printed 
a  volume  of  'Poems,'  wfaioh  soon  reached 
h  second  edition,  and  two  years  afterwards 
be  brought  out  '  Poems  by  Heinnch  Heine, 
■tnuUlated  by  Julian  Fane.'  In  1861,  under 
the  peeudonyin  of '  Neville  Ten^la/  be  puV- 
Uihed,  in  ooigiuietaon  widi  hia  fiund  Edwwd 
I^ytt«n,  who  adopted  the  pome  ot '  Edward 


Trevor,'  a  poun  entitled  '  Tsnnhftuaar,  or  tba 
Battle  of  the  Bards.'  On  29  Sapt.  1866 
married  Lady  Adina  Eliza  Anna  Cowpw, 
third  dsuffhter  of  Oeorge,  nxtJi  eaii  Oowper, 
She  was  bom  at  1  Great  Stanhope  Stijeetf 
London,  17  March  IS^S,  and  died  S|t  Wim^ 
Medon  SO  Oot.  18d&  Fane  uejex  recovqr^ 
the  shock  of  the  prttnature  death  of  his  wifev 
and  suffered  from  an  a£bctioa  of  hia  throat, 
which  not  only  prevented  hin  £rom  swallow* 
iag  any  limiid,  bat  utas  aeoompanied  %  f 
gradual  ncnnetion  of  his  voice  fur  almost  % 
year  ht£m  his  death.  He  died  .4^  2d  Pofb- 
man  Bqfaan,  London,  Id  April  WO. 

(Xyttos's  JuKanFane,  a  Bfamoir<1871)^  with 
portrait;  Jemlnghsm'sScmlnisceaanof  aa'At* 
tachi  (1886),  pp.  llft-SOr  Times,  01  April 
1870,  p.  8  ]  Uhutrntod  London  Newt,  30  Apvil 
1870.  p.  466}  PaU]iIa|L0aieU»k2aiLnil  1879^ 

p.  a.)  *  a  R 

FANE,  MILDMAY,  second  Earl  07 
WBtn:M.Q&ULSD(d.  1666),e]4eetsonofFranctf 
Fane,6rstearl[see  under FAir£,Sl'KTHOJua], 
by  Mary,  heir  of  Sir  AntlionyMildmay  of  Ap- 
tborpe,  Northamptonshire,  waa  educated  at 
Emmanuel  CoUc^,  Cambridge.  He  repror 
sented  Peterborough  in  1620-1,  Kent  in 
1625,andPetwborough  affiuninl626-^,wa9 
treated  a  knight  of  the  Batn  at  the  coronatioq 
of  Charles  I  (1  Feb.  1625^6^,  sided  with  th« 
king  on  the  outbreak  of  the  ei  vil  war,  and  was 
arrested  as  a  delinquent  and  lodged  in  the 
Tower  in  1642.  He  was  released  on  t  Aprjl 
1043  on  giving  his  parole  to  keep  his  house  is 
Bartholomew  Close,  and  in  thefoUowingAu* 
gust  was  permitted  horse  exercise  within  ^yi^ 
miles  of  London.  Ha  had  hetn  fined  2,000/,, 
and  his  estates  had  been  sequestarad,  The 
sequestration,  however,  was  discharged  on  his 
taking  the  covenant  (14  Feb.  10434),and  at 
the  same  Ume  he  w«a  set  at  liberty.  In  1046 
he  printed  for  privata  circulation  a  volume  of 
verse  entitled  'Otia  8^cra,'and  another  volume 
by  him  aotitjed '  Fu^i4V9  Poetry,'  coqaiating 
chiefly  of  ^iframs,  acroaitics,  and  anagram^ 
in  English  and  Latin,  suggested  by  the  events 
of  the  interregnum,  is  apiong  the  manuscripta 
preserved  at  Apthorne.  In  1653  ha  headed 
a  petition  presented  by  theNorthamptonshira 
landowners  to  the  council  of  trade  urging 
that  steps  should  bo  taken  to  counteract  tl^a 
efforts  01  tlie  clothworkers  to  monopolise  the 
wool  trade.  Hia  subpiission  to  the  parlifb- 
meat  was  overlooked  at  the  Restorati^&nd 
he  was  appointed,  jointly  with  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewateor,  lorcUfiantenant  of  Northarap- 
tonshiraon  11  Julyl60a  In  1662  awsnaqt 
was  issued  far  the  paynient  1 0  him  of  50/.(^9f 
thaaecretsarrice  money.  He  died  on  IS  feb. 
1665-6.  Ha  married  twice.  Hia|lratFi&wM 
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Once,  dau^ter  ot  Sir  Willlun  Thornhorst 
of  Bsroe,  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  <me  son, 
CkarkSf  irho  sncoeeded  Mm,  and  five  daugh- 
\en.  She  died  on  9  AprU  1610.  Shortly  aitei^ 
ward*  Fane  married  MaTT,  eeoond  daughter 
ef  Horace,  lord  Vera  of  Tilbuiy,  widow  of  Sii 
Boger  Townshend  of  Raynbam,  Norfolk,  bj 
whom  he  had  a  iaD,.VeTe  Fane,  who  suo 
ceeded  his  brother  Charles  as  fourth  earl, 
another  son  Horace,  and  four  daoghters. 

[CktUiot's  Feerftgft  (BrTdgea),  ui.  205-6 ;  Hiit, 
H8&Comar.  4tli.Bep.  App.4I9;  R«p.on  Oavdj 
Ha&  188 ;  Bop.  OD  Westmorland  MSS.  44 ; 
Oti.  BUiU  Papain  Donu  1640  D.  18,  IMl-S  pi 
344, 1««US  p.  471.  m>6  p.  269,  166US  p.  431; 
Whitdoeke'sJUeta.  pp.  92,143;  NiooWsHist.  of 
Knighthood)  iii.  xn ;  Lndtf  Jbora.  443, 686, 
Ti.  186,  SSSft,  872.  356  a.  425  b,  427  a,  7015, 
;;08a.]  J.K.B. 

FAins,  FBISOPXA.  ANNE.  ComrrBM 
OP  WmmmuxD  (1792-1879),  fourth  child 

WOliam  WftUsdey-Fple,  thirdevlof Hoia- 
kU[tou,  andbanmUazyboroDgh,  by  Katharine 
EmabeUi,  eldest  da^hter  of  Admiral  the 
Hoit.  John  Forbes,  was  bora  13  March  1793, 
and  manied  fid  June-l&ll  John  Fane  [q.v.], 
then  Lord  Biu^hersh,  who  afterwards  beoame 
etsventh  Earl  of  Westmorland.  She  was  sa 
aooomplished  linguist  and  a  distinmiished 
artist.  When  Lac^  Bnighen^  she  euibited 
nx  figure  foeoea  in  the  Soffolk  Street  Bxhi- 
Ktion  between  1883  and  1841,  and  after^ 
wards  in  1643  and  1867  sent  two  sorlptaral 
Snbjeets  to  the  British  Institution.  Her  pio- 
imfft  of  Anne,  oonntess  of  Momington,  sur- 
nmnded  iij  her  three  distinguished  son^ 
mdhaird,  marquis  of  Welleslsy,  Arthur,  duke 
of  WeUnigton,  and  Henry,  bsron  Oowley,  has 
been  engrarrec^  and  is  wul  known.  She  died 
at  29  Portujan  Sqnare,  London,  18  Feb.  1879, 
and  was  buried  lit  Apthoipe,  NOTthamptoo- 
shin,  26  Feh. ' 

[TttDM,  26  Feb.  1879i  p.  5,  and  26  Feb.  p.  ft; 
Annual  Regifiter,  1870,Ohnniiclfl^  p.  1 79 ;  Qrares'a 
iDict.  of  Artists,  pp.  86,  358;  Homing  Post, 
ffr  Fsb.  1879,  p.  5.]    <  O.  0.  B. 

FANE  or  VANB,SiB  RALPH  (cf.  1552), 
executed  for  alleged  coo^iracy,  was  only  son 
of  Henxy  Fane  or  Vane  oiHadlow,  Kent,  who 
was  sheriff  of  Kent  in  1606,  and  grandson  of 
Bemy  Fane  or  Vane  of  Hildenborouah,  Tun- 
bridge.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege 
of  ^iilogne  in  1M4,  when  he  was  koighted; 
was  QomiDated  under  Henry  VIII^  will 
steward  (with  Sir  William  Goring)  of 'all 
my  lord  of  lancolnes  lands,'  and,  after'  fight- 
ing iinder  the  protector  Somerset  at  MuBael- 
buigh  in  1547,  was  created^  kuight-banneret 
As  a  supporter  of  the  protector  he  shared 
the  favour  of  Edward  VI,  and  received  from 


him  In  1550  a  gcant  of  ^  tSADonr  of  Fan^ 
hurst  and  Lygoe,  the  forfeited  prtiperty  of 
Edward  Sta^n^,  duke  of  Buckinghain.  fa 
October  1661,  when  theDoke  of  Northumber* 
land  had  resolved  cm  the  destriictian  of  Somei^ 
avt  fititl  hitt  supporters.  Fane  was  one  of  thoea 
cliurgedwlthconspicicg  to  murder  Northiuui 
burlfind.  He  waBarreetfid  *  in  B  Bl^4ible  of  his 
man's  at  Lambeth  under  the  straw,'  Hnd^nt 
to  the  Tower  {£d)enrd  VVt  Journal,  16  Oct.) 
On  27  Jan.  1561-2  he  woa  put  on  tih  tritil 
nn  tbu  treasonable  charge  of  conspiring  tu 
L  i]l  \  fii-igua  privy  cotLLcillitrfi,  iiTid,iu  apite  oC 
JiU  [ipi>t'sJiB  ta  hie  pjist  railitu-ry  stfrvicefl  and 
hifl  strong  deoinl  of  guilt,  he  was  sentenci^d 
to  death.  The  klnff  deecribed  him  at  tho 
trial aa'anawerin^  Hue  ft  nif!ian' (1.6.  27  Jan,) 
A  warrant  was  signed  by  Edward,  25  Feb., 
and  Fane  was  hanged  the  next  dayonTowsi^ 
Hill.  Of  three  companions  executal  at  the 
same  time,  Sir  Milfls  PartriiJgB  was  hanged, 
and  iheothef  two,  Sir  Thomas  Antndell  and 
8ir  Michael  Stanhope,  were  beheaded.  On 
the  scsfibld  Fane  repeatsd  pka  of  inucw 
cencp,  and  is  said  to  aave  added  :  '  My  blood 
.-il  ml  1  l>e  f  lif  il  likti'fl  bolBter  ns  lonp  as  be  liveth' 
{Cx:siii\Lys,Ji,  nmi»'',  qiiofmg'OjLllic-ii  Relatio,' 
ffll.  1^^70,  pp.  307 -3;  liuii-Yji,  /•••/i.rmationt 
lfj"4,  p.  117).  Foup's  forfeitoi^  msijior  of 
I'nisliurst  was  immedijittly  bi-stnwrjd  on  ?lr 
"Wiltiain  Sidney,  and  all  the  goods  sud  cLat- 
tela  found  in  liana's  facnw  at.  Westminster  on 
SbJdhnQii4£,aareaturB,ofNartbuinbQ!riand, 
Strype  states  wat  Eliaabeth,  hw&y  Fane 
Vane,  who  proved  '  a  liberal  benefactor  of 
Ood's  Btttnta  dtiriogtLfl  Marian  pf!r!i«ecution, 
iiTid  Dl'tfn  corceaponded  'with  Fhtlpot  and 
Hradford,  Wis  F^e'B  widow.  She  died  in 
Holbom,  I^ndon,  in  IDGS  (Foib,  Aclt  arid 
Mmwmenff:,  1842,  vii.  l^34'j  ¥1^,  jS^c^ 
Mem.  voL  iLt.  pt.  i.  p.  226).  , 

[TfiehoUs  Lil^irary  Ktiiiiiiiaa  of  Edwtiid  VI 
(R^jibiirj;h-ClLb);  Hiiywiird's  Life  of  Edward  Vlj 
iriihtfd'fl  ETenC,  i  411,  432;  Collins'^  PuprafTCT 
eti.'BryietB.Vn.  ^64;  Brnirunil'a  W.irks  ;,I'jirki'r 
Sot),  ToL  ii. ;  Piiilpot'a  Writiuya  fPiirker  Socji 
do.  Stats  Papen,  bom.  1  W7-B0.J  S.  L. 

FAJTE,  ROBEET  GEORGE  CECIL 
(179ti- 1864),  banfcmptcy  (Ummissioner.  thir- 

ifennch  iind  younp>sr  cliiid  of  the  Hon.  Henry 
Kflne  njid  Anne,dAiigEiterof  Edwartt  Bucldey 
Bat  son,  and  bn  th^ir  of  Sir  lif^nry  Fane  [tj.  v,  J, 
■was  b'^ni  S  M[iy  1706,  and  educated  nt  iha 
Ch!irtterl«.iii.^p  iVotii  1808  to  1813.  ih'  motrl- 
culjlW  (mm  llftlliol  CoUegKjOxrcird.  'J'J  Hii.y 
ISTS.nnLi  of'torwdnls  a  dwiiy  mut  It'Uow 
{lSLn-;r.^f>l'Miti;dfil.'iiCo]le!?e,6if(iPtl,wb.TB 
lit^  pmwLHl.'d  U.A.  1817  and  M.A.  1819.  Ha 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  I  Jtine 
I81'  1 ,  and  soon  enjoyed  a  considerable  pract  ioe 
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as  an  equity  barrister.  In  l^S  Lord  Eldon 
appointed  him  one  of  the  five  commissioaers 
of  the  'Thirteenth  List,'  and  on  2  Dec.  1831 
he  was  nomioated  by  Lord  Brougham  one  of 
theuxcommissioDerswho'wereto  hold  office 
under  the  new  act  establishing  the  court  of 
bankruptcy.  Inlnter  life  his  judicial  bearing 
was  marked  by  an  eccentricity  of  manner, 
but  although  his  decisions  were  jrequentl^ 
the  subject  of  comment,  very  few  of  his 
judgments  were  reTersed  on  appeal.  He 
was  much  interested  in  railway  schemes, 
and  was  for  some  ^ears  a  director  of  the 
Eastern  Counties  railway.  Asa  member  of 
the  Law  Amendment  Societv  he  was  a  con- 
stant attendant  at  the  we^ly  meetings  in 
Lancaster  Place.  Fane  was  an  ardent  lover 
of  field  sports,  and  was  well  known  in  the 
Leicester  hunts ;  he  was  also  a  patron  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  possessed  a  collection  of  paint- 
ings. He  died  at  the  Burdon  Hotel,  Wey- 
mouth, 4  Oct.  1864.  He  married  first,  24  June 
1885,  Isabella  Matr,  youngest  daughter  of 
Admiral  Sir  Eliab  Harvey,  G.C.B. ;  she  died 
at  Rolls  Park,  Chigwell,  15  Dec.  1838 ;  and 
secondly,  7  Sept.  1841,  Harriet  Anne,  only 
daughter  of  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Henry 
Blackwood,  bart. ;  she  died  31  Dec.  1809. 
By  his  first  wife  Fane  had  no  issue.  By  his 
Becond  wifiB  he  had  a  son,  Cecil  Francis  Wil- 
liam, and  two  daughters. 
Fane  was  the  wnterof  theftillowing  works: 

1.  *  I^etter  addressed  to  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral [Sir  John  Campbell]  on  his  Bill  for  the 
Abolition  of  Imprisonment  for  Debt,'  1837. 

2.  '  Bankrupt^  Reform,  in  a  series  of  Letters 
addressed  to  Sir  R.  Peel,'  letters  i-iii.,  1838. 

3.  'Bankruptcy Reform,' letters  iv-vii.,  1838. 

4.  'Obsen'ations  on  the  proposed  Abolition  of 
Imprisonment  for  Debts  on  Mesne  Process,  in 
aLetter  to  Sir  R. Peel,'  1838.  5.  'Ontline  of 
a  Han  for  Improving  the  Law  of  Debtor  knd 
Creditor,  without  Abolishing  Imprisonment 
for  Debt,'  1844.  6.  *  A  Letter  to  Lord  Cot- 
teuham  on  the  pesent  position  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Gommisaioners  of  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, Hid  suggesting  a  more  extended  use 
OE  ^t  Conn  in  matters  of  Aeoount,'  1840. 
7.  'Bajikmptcy  Reform,  in  a  series  of  Let- 
ters addreasied  to  W.  Hawes,  Esq.,'  letters 
i-iv.,  1848.  8.  '  Ministry  of  Justice  ;  its  ne- 
cessity as  an  Instrument  of  Law  Reform,' 
1848.  9.  'Sketch  of  an  Act  to  Establish 
Tenant-Right  in  conformity  to  the  principles 
suggested  in  an  article  in  the  "  Law  Review  " 
for  I^ovember  1848,  signed  C.  F.,'  1849. 
10.  '  Tenant-Right,  its  necessity  as  a  means 
of  promoting  gcKid  Farming,*  No.  ii.  1849. 

[Times,  6  Oct  1864.  p.  9 ;  lAvTiines,  Ifi  Oct. 
1864,  p.  M3;  Qent.  Mag.  December  1864, 
p.  799 ;  Foster's  Peerage.}  Q.  0.  B. 


FAITE,  Sib  THOMAS  (d.  1680),  poli- 
tician, was  the  elder  of  two  Thomas  Fane*, 
the  sons  of  Qeoi^  Fane  of  Badsell,  in  the 
parish  of  Tudele^,  Kent,  his  wife  Joan, 
daughter  of  William  Waller  ai  Groombii^e 
in  the  same  county.  Having  engaged  in  mr 
Thomas  Wyatt's  rebellion  of  1654  he  was 
committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  attainted 
of  high  treason,  and  a  warrant  issued  for  his 
execution ;  but  the  queen,  pitying  his  youth, 
pardoned  himby  a  bill  addressed  to  her  dian- 
cellor,  Stephen  Gardiner,  tiom  St.  James's, 
on  18  Mudi  1664  (Rymbb,  JPimlera,  edit. 
1704-86,  XV.  373).  A  week  later  he  wa8i»- 
stored  to  his  liberty  and  estate  (BlOW,  An^ 
nales,  edit.  1016,  pp.  022,  023).  Fane  was 
knighted  at  Dover  Castle  20  An^.  1679  by 
Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  m  the  pre- 
sence of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  November  lo80 
he  was  appointed  a  deputy-commisnoner 
within  the  county  of  Kent  for  the  iu(»ea»e 
and  breed  of  horses,  and  for  the  keeping  of 
horses  and  geldings  to  service  {Col.  Stat4t 
Papert,  Dom.  1547-80,  p.  686).  When  the 
Annada  was  expected  he  did  good  service  in 
disposing  forces  along  the  coast  of  Kent  {tb. 
1581-90,  pp.  478,  601,  502).  He  died  on 
18  March  (not  on  28  Feb.  as  on  his  tomb) 
1588-9,  and  was  buried  at  Tudeley,  whence 
his  bod  V  was  afterwards  remorad  to  Mere- 
worth,  Kent,  His  will,  signed  at  Badsell  on 
7  March  1 588-9,  was  not  moved  until  10  Feb. 
1690-1  (re^iatered  in  P.  C.  C.  10,  Sainheibe). 
Fane  married,  first,  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Colepeper  of  Bedgebury,  Kent, 
who  died  childless;  and  secondly,  on  13  Dae. 
1574,  at  Birling,  Kent,  Lady  Mary  Neville^ 
sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry,  baron 
Abergavenny,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous 
issue.  In  her  right  he  became  possessed  of 
the  castle  and  manor  of  Mereworth,  Kent. 
His  widow,  by  letters  patent  bearing  date  at 
Westminster  on  25  May  1604,  was  restored 
to  the  name,  style,  and  dignity  of  Baroness 
Le  Despencer  and  to  tbe  heirs  of  her  body, 
with  the  ancient  seat,  place,  and  precedency 
of  her  uiceeton.  As  lar  back  as  1588  she 
had  clumed  the  barony  of  Abei^venny 
a^inst  Edward  Neville,  the  heir  male. 
James  I  compromised  the  matter  byallotting 
the  baronv  or  Le  Despencer  to  the  heir  gene- 
ral, and  the  barony  of  Abergavenny  to  the 
heir  male  (Collin's,  Baroniet  by  Writ,  pp.  61 , 
138).   Papers  relating  to  her  case,  with  co- 

EIous  maivinal  notes  and  observations  by 
lOrd  Burnley,  are  preserved  in  the  Recora 
Office  {Cat.  State  Papers,  Dom.  1581-90,  pp. 
564,  574,  1591-94,  p.  404).  She  died  28  June 
1620,  a?ed  72,  and  was  buried  with  her  hus- 
band at  Mereworth.  Their  eldest  son,  Fea  vcis 
Fake,  was  created  K.B.  at  the  coronation  of 
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Jftmes  I,  16  July  1603,  and  was  adTanced 
to  the  titles  of  Boron  Bu:^lier8h  and  Earl 
of  Westmorland  29  Dec.  1634.  He  died 
23  March  1628,  aged  45. 

[CoUina's  Peeraco  (BrTdges),  iii.  290-4 ;  Hu- 
tcd'B  Kent  (fol.).  u.  265-7,  363.]         O.  O. 

I*ANELLI,  FRANCESCO  {fi.  1610- 
1665),  statuary,  a  native  of  Florence,  was 
celebrated  in  the  rei^  of  Charles  I  for  his 
hifl^ly  finished  works  in  metal,  which  are  con- 
udered  as  poaseasing  higher  finish,  though 
less  hold  design,  than  the  works  of  Hubert 
Le  SoeuT  [q.  t.}  It  is  probable  that  he  may 
have  been  among  the  foreign  artiata  employed 
by  Heniy,  prince  of  Wales,  at  Richmond ;  in 
this  case  he  may  haTO  wrought  the  eighteen 
little  Florentine  brazen  statues  which  are 
noted  Vander  X)o(Hrt  in  his  eatahiffue  of 
Chailee  Ts  worka  of  art^  and  whiea  are 
stated  to  have  come  to  his  majesty  by  the 
decease  of  Prince  Henry.  In  the  same  col- 
lection are  noted '  alittle  running  horse,  Cupid 
sitting  on,  and  another  Cupid  runniog  by,* 
and  *  a  little  St.  Qeoi^  on  horseback,  with 
a  dragon  both  of  brass,  and  by  the  '  one- 
eyed  Italian  Francisco  Fanelli.'  He  was  in 
receipt  of  an  annuity  £rom  the  king,  and  en- 

i*  oyed  the  title  of '  sculptor  to  the  king  of  Great 
3ritain.'  Acconding  to  Sandrart,Fanelii  first 
obtained  the  notice  of  the  king  from  a  small 
figure  of  Pygmalion  wrought  in  ivory,  and 
subsequently  made  many  vases  in  ivory  and 
marble,  excelling,  haweTW,nioBtly  in  bronze. 
"Ba  waa  also  patnuused  by  William  Caven- 
diih,  duke  of  flewcastl^  who  had  aemal  of 
hU  wotks  at  Welbec^  including  a  bust  of 
Charles  I,  signed  and  dated  1640.  Among 
other  works  by  him,  or  ascribed  to  him,  are 
the  statues  of  Charles  I  and  Henrietta  Maria 
Operhape  reaUy  by  Le  Soeur),  presented  by 
Archbishop  Laud  to  St.  John's  uoUege,  Ox- 
ford, where  they  stand  in  niches  in  the  qua- 
drangle ;  the  monumental  bust  of  Sir  Robert 
Ayton  in  Westminster  Abbey;  the  bronze 
bust  of  Charles  I  in  the  church  at  Hammer- 
smith,  and  similar  busts  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary, Oxford,  Windsor  Castle,  and  elsewhere ; 
the  bronze  fountain  atHampton  Court;  and 
in  marblo  the  tomb  of  Lord  Cottington  in 
Weitmiuster  Abbey,  uid  of  Pftnelape  floel  in 
Campden  Chnxch,  Gloucestenihire.  About 
1643  be  appears  to  have  gone  to  Paris,  and 
there  is  00  record  of  his  having  returned  to 
England.  In  that  year  he  pubUshed  a  set  of 
engravings^ntitlecl  '  Varie  Architetture  di 
F^ncesco  Fanelli,  Fiorentinp,  ScuUore  del 
Be  della  Ghan  Bretagna,'  containing  twenty 
plates  of  foimtains,  &c. ;  another  edition  of 
this  was  published  in  1661 ;  the  engravings 
have  been  stated  to  be  by  W.  Faithorne  the 


elder  [q.  y.\  but  the  attribution  does  not  ap- 
pear to  rest  on  better  grounds  than  a  casual 
BurmiBe  <tf  Vertue.  He  published  some  other 
similar  works,  such  as  '  Fontaines  et  Jeti 
d'Eau  desun£a  d'aprte  lea  plus  beaux  lieoz 
d'ltalie^*  and  'Dessms  de  Grottes.' 

[Wolpole's  Aneed.  of  Minting,  ed.  Dallaway 
attdWomnm ;  Mariette'sAbecedario;  Bedgzare's 
Diet,  of  Artiata ;  Guilmnrd's  Les  Msitrea  Ome- 
manifites ;  Vertoe's  Cut.  of  King  Charles  I's  Col- 
loctioB ;  CoL  Btabe  Papora,  Dmn.  Sof.  (8  May 
1636).]  L.  C. 

FANNING,  EDMUND  (1737-1818),  co- 
lonial governor,  born  in  Long  Island,  state 
of  New  York,  in  1787,  was  not  improbably 
descended  from  Edmund  Fanning,  who,  it  is 
said,  escaped  &om  Dublin  during  the  Irish 
massacre  of  1641,  and  after  deren  years*  wan- 
dering found  a  xesting-plaee  in  America  in 
that  part  of  New  London  now  called  Groton 
(Sataob,  Genmloff.  Diet.  ^I^rtt  Settlers  of 
Ifew  England,  u.  140).  He  was  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1757,  and  afterwards  practised  as 
a  lawyer  in  Hillsborough,  North  Caroliiu, 
where  he  was  aroointed  colonel  of  militia  in 
1768,  clerk  of  the  superior  court  in  1765,  and 
was  subsequently  elected  to  the  legislature. 
Another  orace  held  by  him  was  the  recorder^ 
ship  of  deeds,  and  to  his  abuses  of  this  trust 
and  frauduleut  charges  was  mainly  owing 
the  rebellion  of  the  r^ulators  in  Governor 
Tryon'a  administration.  Through  his  mal- 
practices '  newly  all  die  estates  in  Oranj^ 
connty  were  loaded  with  doubts  as  to  their 
titleSf  and  naur  and  nnnecessuy  deeds  were 
denuuided.'  Added  to  this  his  seal  in  qnell- 
ing  opposition  to  the  severe  exactions  01  the 
government,  and  in  bringing  the  leaders  of 
that  0|»pO8ition  to  the  scanold,  rendered  him 
obnoxious  to  the  people.  To  escape  their 
fury  he  accompanied  his  father-in-law,  Go- 
vernor Tryon,  to  New  York  in  1771  as  his 
private  secretary.  When  he  subsequently 
applied  to  the  North  Carolina  legislature, 
through  Governor  Martin,  the  successor  of 
Governor  Trj-on,  for  compensation  for  losses 
from  destruction  of  his  property,  his  petition 
met  with  a  tmanimous  rejection,  and  the 
governor  was  censured  for  presenting  it  and 
thus  *  ^fling  with  the  digni^  of  the  house.' 
His  services  to  the  crown,  howeve^  were  not 
forgotten,  and  in  1774  he  received  from  the 
British  government  the  wofitable  oflice  of 
BUTveyoT'^eneral.  In  1777  he  raised  and 
commanded  a  corps  of  460  loyalists,  which 
came  to  be  known  as  the  'associated  refu- 
gee j '  or  '  king's  American  raiment.'  During 
the  war  he  was  twice  wounded,  and  in  1779 
his  property  was  confiscated.  Towards  the 
close  01  the  wur  he  migrated  to  Nova  Scotiiw 
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becoming  councUlor  and  iieateuant-ctOTemor 
on3S3ept4783.  Inl787hesucceededWBlter 
pHterson  as  lieutenant- goTernor  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island.  A.  charee  of  tyranny  preferred 
against  hixa.  irhile  holding  this  office  was  dis- 
missed by  the  privy  council  on  I  Aug.  1793 
(_Iteport  on  certain  Complaint*,  &o.)  He  re- 
msined  lieuteaant-f^Temor  of  PrinoeEdward 
laland  until  succeeded,  on  19  May  1804,  by 
J.  F.  W.  Des  Barres  (Gen*.  Mag.  vol.  Ixiiv. 
pt.  i.  p.  475).  Ite  was  made  a  colond.  in  the 
British  army  in  December 1782,  major-general 
in  October  1794,  Ueutenaat-genaiai  in  June 
1799,  and  general  in  April  1808.  The  hono- 
rary degree  of  M.  A.  was  conferred  on  him  by 
HarvaM  College,  Cambridge,  Mafisachusetts, 
in  1764,  and  by  King's  College  (afterwards 
Columbia),  New  YorK,  in  1772 ;  Oxford  made 
Mm  a  D.C.L.  6  July  1774,  and  he  received 
diplomas  of  IjL.D.  team  both  Yale  and  Dart- 
mouth in  1803.  fanning  died  in  tipper  S^- 
mour  Street,  London,  on  38  Feb.  1818.  He 
left  a  widow  and  three  daughters.  His  only 
son,  also  an  officer  in  the  BriUsh  arm^,  diM 
Ibefore  him  {Gent.  Mag.  vol.  Izxxviii.  pt.  1. 
p.  469).  Hifi  portrut  by  Goddard  has  been 
engraved  by  Reading. 

[Appleton'i  Cyclopeedia  of  Americaa  Bii^ra' 
^y,  li.  406  ;  Qeorgiaa  Era,  ii.  465-6 ;  Caulkins's 
Hist,  of  New  Londoa,  p.  307  »■ ;  OnJerdonk's 
HerolutioDary  Incideuts  of  Suffolk  and  King's 
Connty,  p,  172  ;  Onderdont's  Revolntionary  In- 
cidentB  of  Qneen's  County,  p.  247 ;  Onderdoak'a 
QnemV  Connty  in  Olden  Times,  p.  63 ;  Oxford 
eradnates  (1851),  p.  238;  Eraaft's  C^t.  of  fiv 
graved  Portraits,  i  119;  Bt^al  Kalendaisi 
Amy  lasts.]  O.  0. 

FANSHAWE,  ANNE,  Ljldi  (1625- 
1660).    [See  under  Fa^tshaws,  Sm  Kr- 

CHAED.J 

FANSHAWE,  CATHERINE  MARIA 
(1765-1 884),  poetess,  second  daughter  of  John 
Fansh&we  of  Shabden  in  Chipstead,  Surrey 
(ft.  10  Jnly  1738,  d.  26  March  1816),  who 
held  the  position  of  first  clerk  of  the  board 
of  green  cloth  in  the  household  of  Qeorge  III, 
by  his  wife  Penelope,  daughter  and  sole  repre- 
sentative of  John  Dredge  of  Reading  (if. 
17  April  1807),  was  born  at  Shabden  on 
6  Jnly  1765.  l^t  estate  was  sold  on  the 
Adihei's  death,  and  the  old  house  has  entirely 
disappeared,  but  the  &ther  and  mother  lie 
Voried  under  a  tomb 'in  Chipstead  church- 
yard. John,  the  eldest  son,  died  in  1773, 
tod  Robert  Charles,  the  only  other  boy,  in 
1789;  tlu  sisters,  their  Other's  coheiresses, 
lived  together  after  his  de&th  at  16  Berkeley 
Square,London,  and  at  SCdhurat  House,  Rich- 
mond, and  belon^d  to  a  small  set  of  people 
'intimately  united  by  a  common  love  of  literar* 


ture,art,and  science  which  eusted  in  iLondon' 
in  the  early  part  of  this  centoiy.  Mtss  Fan- 
sfaswe  was  endowed  with  varied  aceompUsli-- 
menta  and  with  a  sympathetio  diapoution  | 
•he  w»s  the  only  one  of  the  three  who  wrate 
verses,  but  all  of  them  were  good  artists; 
Their  manners,  however,  were  marked  by 
excessive  formality,  and  Catherine  wAs  de- 
formed and  verf  delicate.  Mrs.  Somerville 
saysof  the  iamily:  *  I -visited  these  ladies,  but 
their  manners  were  so  cold  and  formal  that, 
though  I  admired  their  talents,  I  never  be- 
came intimate  with  them ; '  and  Miss  Berry, 
speaking  of  the  poetess,  laid  '  half  her  tot' 
mality  .  .  ,  upon  the  fiunily  to  which  she 
belongs.*  She  was  'admirable  as  a  letter- 
writer,  as  a  reader  of  Shakespeare,  and  as  a 
designer  in  almost  every  Styls,'  is  the  testi- 
mony (rf  Miss  Mitford,  who  adds  that  her 
friend^s '  drawings  and  etchings  were  those 
of  an  artist.'  Lockhart  calls  her  'a  vroman 
of  rare  wit  and  genius  in  whose  society  Scott 
greatly  delighted,'  and  Scott  himself  says :  *  I 
read  Miss  Fanshawe's  pieces,  which  are  quite 
beautiful.^  She  ofl^d  to  make  the  Rev. 
William  Harness  her  heir,  but  he  declined 
the  offer,  and  she  left  him  her  etching  and 
manuscripts,  from  the  latter  of  which"  he 
compiled  her  *  Memorials.'  Penel(^,  her 
elder  sister,  died  in  April  1833;  Catherine 
Maria  died  at  Putney  Heath,  after  a  lontf 
and  painful  illness,  on  17  April  1834,  and 
both  of  them  are  commemorated,  vrith  their 
j^arents  and  their  two  brothers,  on  the  tomb- 
stone at  Chipstead.*  Tliere  ii^  also  in  Ridi- 
mond  parish  chnich  a  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  P«nel(rpe,  who  was  kQIed  Vr  i^e  fiital  in- 
fluenza of  the  spring  of  18^.  Elirabeth 
Christiana,  the  younger  sister  and  the  last 
survivor,  died  at  Richmond  25  March  1856, 
aged  78.  The  house  in  Berkeley  Bqoare  waa 
then  sold,  and  Mldhurst  House  at  Richmond 
was  left  to  her  first  cousin,  the  widow  of  the 
Hon,  Sir  Robert  Stopford. 

Her  poems  long  remained  in  mannscript 
or  in  private  collections.  In  1793  she  re- 
turned a  poem  by  Oo#per  which  had  been 
'  lent  to  her  on  condition  she  should  neither 
show  it  nor  take  a  copy/  and  she  accompanied 
it  by  some  '  Stanzas  tuldressed  to  lAdy_  Hee- 
keth,'  wluch  Cowper  acknowledged  in  an 
answer  of  eig^t  lines.  Several  of  her  pieeee 
were  published  in  Joanna  Baillie^  'Collec- 
tion of  PoemB*(1838),  pp.  65-77,  167-86. 
and  numerous  extracts  from  theae  are  quoted 
ID  Miss  Mitford'e '  Recollections  tst  a  Literary 
Life.'  Her  best-known  poem  is  the  riddle 
on  the  letter  H,  which  has  been  often  attoi* 
buted  to  Lord  Byron,  and  has  been  included 
in  at  least  two  editions  of  his  works.  It  ori- 
ginated in  a  conversation  on  the  uuaose  (tf 
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ikaX  letter  ■when  she  waa  stopping  vith  Mr. 
Hoi^  at  Beepdenej  SurroT.  She  mote  it 
^hmag'the  night,  iei|d  the  lines  to  the  guests 
«t  bmakAat  next  ttiOTniug,  and  committal 
them  to  Mr.  Hojie'e  albiim,  now  pressed 
M  Bedgehury,  near  Oronbrookf  Kent.  The 
tqwninfl'  line  otiginillf  ran, 

TSraa  in  haairen  pzoDooamd,  aad'fewumiittend 

,  in  hell ; 

kut  tha  Mceptod  ntdbg,  and  the  alteration 
in  gmnlly  awkned  to  Jamea  Smith  of  the 
« ^jested  AAdim>'  now  ie, 

Twas  vhiapered  in  heaven,  tvai  mnttarod  in 
hell. 

Two  Una*  of  a  poem  by  Praed,  which  ap- 
pdaied  in  the  ^  Morning  Post,'  March  1883, 
•aflgeated  ber  'Speech  of  the  Member  for 
Odikun,'  a  poetic  aqmb  on  Oobbett,  who  eat 
for  Oldham,  which  wna  afterwards  printed  for 
^ctMteciniAlaticm.  A  fowcoiaeeorher'Mo- 
nKiriala,'  wMA  contained  most  of  her  poems 
and  nuM  photographs  &om  her  etchings,  were 
pxintad  by  Harness  in  186fi  for  cir^ilation 
among  her  friends,  and  260  copies  of  'The 
Ititetuy  ReUainB  of  Catherine  Maria  Fui" 
•hawe.  With  notes  by  the  late  Key.  William 
Hartiflee,  'were  issued  by  PitAering  in  1676.  A 
lette*  and  a  poem  by  her  are  in  Misa  Berry's 
'Journal,'  it  297-S02,  and  in  iil.  626-8  is 
a  poem  -with  the  heading  'The  Country  Cat 
docketed  b^  Miss  Fanshawe ; '  in '  Murray's 
Mbgaane,'  L  6  (1667),  is  printed  an  extract 
from  one  of.  her  letters,  deeoribing  a  dinner 
TNlrty  at  Sir  Hunqthry  Davy's  house,  «t  which 
Byron  «nd  Madane  de  Stael  met.  A  tomb- 
■fenw  inCfaipatead  ehmahyard  to  the  memOTy 
of  a  ftmw  wars  some  lines  written  1^  Miss 
fanshawe.  Three  of  her  poems  are  included 
in  Loefa/s  '  Lyra  Elegantiamm.* 

Two  of  her  eketch-Moks  belonged  to  the 
%ift4  (d.  1904)  of  De^Q  Gregory  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  daughter  of  Mies  Fanshawe's  first 
cousin,  Ladyfitopfoid;  one  of  them  contains 
Tiews  of  C^ipBtead  rectory,  and  of  the  scenery 
in  the  ChnAehnrohcoraerof  Hampshire;  the 
second  pEeserves  scenes  sketebed  in  a  trip  from 
Genoa  ovw  the  Mount  Oenis.  Mrs.  Gregory 
also  owned  some  Urge  water-colour  draw- 
ings brMise  Fanshawe;  illustrating  Shoke- 
spean'a  'Seveh  Ages  of  Man.'  Several  of 
luB  skiAdij4noks  axb  tlie  property  of  Mfs. 
Orsgor^s  sisters,  the  l&ess  Stopfitrd  c^Ridi-' 
mora.  Many  them  are  ibreign  sket«hes« 
depicting  ton^  in  ItnlyJ  but  some  delineate 
Bng^idi  scenery.  Miss  Fanshawe  paid  «h 
nerbusi  visits  to  the  so«A<rf  Xurme'fortlM 
beneflfecf  her  health. 

[tnlWrnktioB  from  His.  Oreeory  and  Misa 
St^^ttd ;  Annual  Biognphy  and  Obituary,  xiz. 


4li  fl836)  ;  Miss  Bbtt/s  Jguniii!,  li-  ; 
L  EirtraiiEe'a  Humesa,  pp.  99-lOA ;  Mifn.  Pomer- 
vi]lt»H  RmolleDtionh] p. Sl3?  ;  MitfQrd's  ^e- 

•-^-tlectksi^  blAftaU ;  Loektisrc'a  Seott,  V.  dST>^ 
^^S\  ticiMti^ Voi^  vii.  E,  St;  Miaamg 
and  Sray^  Etanvy,  ii.  34€ ;  IfotH  uid  Querief , 
lttMr.T,'l27,  iadBar.i.2a2-A,3rdmor/il  17^, 
4ih  per.  X.  Alb  sUi  ii.  t^Mf  6tb  R«r  iz.  id^. 
"ilh  &fr.  ii.  RS^I,  467i  iii,  l^MilAtH ;  Bmylt^yV 
Suf-rpj,  ]v.  3U4,  307.]  W.  r.  (J. 

FANSHAWE,SrKHENRY(16flft-iei*I), 
T'  riilininciT  of  cxcheqiuT,  hnprisnl  16 
Ang.  i.'iJin,  waa  elder  son  of  Tbiinn*'  Tan- 
shawa  [q.T,},byUi&Bcstwife,  Mary,(laiigliter 
of  Antony  Boureiiier.  In  Noroinber  loSfl 
be  >i'-cAinH  a  pUitlcnt  nf  the  Inner  Tcrapla 
{^•3-i>!d:vih  <f  !ht  hivr  Tempi':,  ]671^l0l'S^ 
p.  51.1,  Ti*  l*il'l,riTi  Ills  I'iIIjkt's  dentil,  lie 
iiiitrrit!  il  I'url.,  1  [  rtfnnliihlTO,  &  houiie 

ill  Wurwii'k  Liine,  Ij  Mutni,  nniil  n  [iflrt  nf 
fit.  .Tnlm'a  Wooii,  nn  toiitJitioii  tlmtLi!  fthoiild 
ppjvide  lodg^itiff  luith  himself  for  liia  stup- 
mother  Joan  and  for  Jus  sisteiB  and  Bteraisten 
uiitiltheIrmarriBa«CBeB.fhniff)ltfvu  Wiih^rA.  1^ 

1>P  40-3).  paaleiranaDBeMtsl^&il^ 
otiK'e  ca  wnaintkbr&tK^  of  the  tnticiltedll^ 

Aci-tirdin^  tn  t^ip  tPsfiaiiMiy  of  bis  daupMftr- 
in-law,  Anne,  wife  of  Sir  RiehiLrfl  Fanshawft 
[q,  v.],Qiifen  EljiB.bct]i  dt'-cril-n  (I  rif]iryFfta- 
sLuwe  afl'thehest  nfficer  uf  iic;<:L>iiiLtij  ^jhtihad, 
BTi'Ti  n  jifTson  nf  f^'njat.  inlejfrity.'  Hy  waa 
olr-clijiJ  >l.r.  f..r  Wc^tbury,  \VntVhire,  1  Xov. 
irvS"^.  aiul  rffiin  i]i  FfLnmrT  15'^ J  -3,  He  sii-t 
{'.'T  T..>rfii[j.':libntl[;i\  Vorlihhlrc,  iij  (.lip  pQi'lia- 
iiuTit  .iiiiuunmoil  in  ttiu  niitiijuii  of  15[i7.  Oti 
7  Mnv  1<;<>.'1  bi'  WHS  liiiiglirijnl,  Prince  Ucnrv' 
■rt'it.t  Irii  []'i-]y  with  him,  and  bud  tbe  piLiice 
liveil  lie  ivoiiM  doiihtis's.^  have  liccome  a 
(!»HTi.>tJLry  of  scute.  He  wua  on  euthiisiaalao 
Btudent.itf  ital4l%  ttd.  dtffoied  tiub 
to  th6  ifttHfig^^^s^  ^Hbli  he  e^e  to  sid^ 

vantage.  Lady  FanshnWe  Ffipmla  thfi.  fMUrs^ 
of  n  negotiation  between  him  tincj  tli^  Bail 
of  Exett-ras  loth*'  ^ftlc  of  a.  valaahlehorse  'fbf 
a  bum!  ml  |iiews,'  'His  rettntte  was  ffrpnt; 
and  that  iiia{le  tiia  stri.-1di  hia  tatate,  which 
wft5  n£'nr  if  not  full  4,<">X)/.  a  year,  yet  when 
he  di-'il  ht;  I^'I't  no  dL''ita  upon  ma  cstfito/ 
C:mul';]»  is  yjui  by  Liidy  Funshawc  to  du^tTiLni 
Fanf liMWi-'g  gtinlcri  lit  Ware  Park  us  nnsiiP- 
passL'd  in  KnglandforitB  flowers,  pbj^ic-hqrbfi, 
nnd  friiitp,  Yb-  rficd  s^iddetilv,  (it  B|ja  of 
fnfty-^iL,'tiT,:it  TViiVt-.rarlv  in  irardt  lH^.^j-lfl,, 
fliidTvafiburiLidinth"  L'hucch  tht*r*>  IflMarch. 
*He  was,'  writes  his  damfhter-in-law,  *ak^ 
handscnne  and  as  fine  a  gentleman  aaFngluia. 
then  had,  a  moot  eaCalttnt  htuhaad, 
friend,  and  servant  toliiD  printte.*^ 

FansliawB  married  ETirabeth,  [Imi^htar  ot 
ThomfiS  Smith  or  SmvUie  of  ('.itL-nhauzPf. 

fient,bfwIioiahBh«d«s«Q]M;  l^uunAB,  niiat 
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Tucotmtrqjr.jfHeniy  (baptised  2lSept.l600), 
Simon  (Io04-1680),  afterwards  Sir  Simon, 
'V^'altCT  f  baptised  1  Sent. 1 605),  Richard  [q.v.], 
and  Michael  (baptised  23  JunelOll);  besides 
four  daughters:  Alice,  Mary,  Joan  (baptised 
4  Jan.  l60&-7),  Anne  (baptised  6  Aug.  1009). 
His  widow,  who  was  born  in  1B77,  and  whose 
Tirtues  are  highly  commended  by  Anne,  lady 
Fanshawe,  her  daughter-in-law,  survived  till 
1631,  being  buried  at  Ware  3  June. 
Sir  Henri's  will  (dated  13  Nov.  1613,  and 

J (roved  April  1616)  opens  with  a  long  pro- 
ession  oi  attachment  to  the  protestant  re- 
li^on,  and  appoints  his  widow,  her  brother 
Sir  Richard  Smith,uid  hUeldestsonjIluanBs, 
afterwards  first  ViBconnt  Fanshawe^  execu- 
tors. Among  his  property  mention  is  made 
of  pictures  in  oil,  prints,  drawings.' medals, 
engraved  stones,  armour,  books,  and  musical 
instruments,  most  of  which  were  to  be  re- 
moved from  his  London  house  in  liVarwick 
Lane  to  "Ware  Parkland  there  to  remain  for 
ever  as  heirlooms.  Lady  Fanshawe's  will, 
dated  20  Feb. 1629-80,  was  proved  2  Junel  631. 

[Notes  Qcnealogical  and  Historical  of  the  Fwi- 
sfaawe  Family,  wnero  Sir  Hsory's  funeral  certifi- 
cate and  will  are  printed  at  length ;  Hemcir  of 
Anne,  Lady  Fanshawe,  ed.  Nicolas  (1829);  Clnt- 
tflrbucfc's  Bertfotdsbiro,  iii.  294-fl ;  Niehola'i 
Frt^^esaes  of  James  I ;  ChL  State  Papers,  Dom. 
16UO-16  ;  Betnrns  of  Members  t£  ^liament, 
i.  4i5,  431.  486.]  8.  L. 

FANSHAWE,  Sib  RICHAKD  (1608- 
1666),  diplomatist  and  author,  was  the  fifth 
son  of  Sir  Henry  Fanshawe  [q.  v.],  of  Ware 
Parl^  Hertfordshire,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Smith  or  Smytbe,  esq.  He  was 
bom  at  Ware  Park  in  June  160o,  and  bap- 
tised on  the  12th.  His  father  died  in  1616, 
and  his  education  was  chiefly  directed  by  his 
mother.  She  sent  him  to  the  famous  school 
kept  by  Thomas  Famaby  [q.  v.]  in  Cnppte- 
(ifoto.  In  November  1023  he  was  admitted 
into  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  as  a  fellow- 
commoner,  and  showed  much  promise  as  a 
classical  scholar.  Being  destined  by  his 
mother  for  the  bar,  he  entered  the  Inoer 
Temple  22  Jan.  1626.  Law  proved  cUstaste- 
fnl  to  him,  and  in  1627  he  went  abroad  to  ac- 
quire foreign  languages.  At  Paris  he  is  said 
to  have  been  robbea  of  his  slender  stock  of 
money  by  Sherwood,  a  Jesuit,  but  he  stayed 
there  a  year,  and  then  proceeded  to  Madnd. 
In 1636 Lord  Aston,  who  had  been  reappointed 
English  ambassador  to  Spain,  learning  of 
Fanshawe's  accomplishments  as  a  linguist, 
selected  him  to  accompany  him  as  secretary. 
In  1636  he  carried  despatches  from  Aston  to 
Secretary  'Windebank.  When  Aston  left; 
Kadrid  inl638,Fan8haweremainedas  charg6 
d'affaires  till  his  successor,  Sir  Arthur  Hop- 


ton,  arrived.  About 1640,  vIuIesednogfreA 

employment,  his  brother  Thomas  oiSemd  to 
give  him  the  place  of  kii^;'s  remembranceiv 
whic^  had  long  been  in  t^e  hands  of  the 
family,  on  conmtion  that  he  paid  8,000/.  for 
it  in  seven  years.  The  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  interrupted  the  arrangement,  and  Fan- 
shawe, a  zealous  royalist,  Joined  Charles  I  at 
Oxford,  There  he  met  Anne  Harrison,  the 
daughter  of  another  royalist,  and  he  married 
her  at  Wolvercote  Church,  two  miles  from 
Oxford,  18  May  1644.  The  wedding  was  at- 
tended by  Sir  Edward  Hyde  and  Sir  Geoftrey 
Palmer,  with  four  members  of  the  ladys 
family. 

1680)  was  eld«rdauflht»8nd  fourth  ehiH  of 
Sir  John  Harrieon  of  Balls,  HertfordsluTa, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  Fanshawe  m 
Fanuiawe  Gate.  Her  mother  was  her  bus- 
bond's  first  cousm.  She  was  bom  in  Elart 
Street,  St.  Olave's,  London,  2u  March  1626, 
and  was  carefully  trained  in  needlework, 
French,  singing,  the  lute,  the  virginals,  and 
dancing.  She  loved  riding,  running,  and  all 
active  pastimes,  and  was  what  graver  people 
colled  •  a  hoyting  girl.'  On  20  July  16*3^ 
when  she  was  fifteen,  her  mother  died,  in 
accwdance  (it  was  said)  with  a  [WDphecy 
made  three  months  after  her  daughtw's  birth. 
The  loss  gave  the  girl's  thoughts  a  more  serious 
turn,  and  much  trouble  pursued  her  fiimily. 
Her  father,  who  held  a  post  in  the  cnibuns, 
lent  the  king  a  large  sum  of  money  in  1641, 
was  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  parliament  in 
1642,  and  was  deprived  of  his  propertj^.  In 
1043  he  directed  uis  children  to  join  him  at 
Oxford,  where  they  lodged  in  a  poor,  baker's 
house,  and  suffered  all  the  griefs  of  poverty. 
The  death  of  a  brother,  William,  m  1644 
i^fgravated  their  troubles.  When  Anne  mar- 
ried Richard  Fanshawe  they  had  not  twenty 
pounds  between  them,  but  the  union  proved 
exceptionally  happy.  If '  fine  Mistress  Fan- 
shawe,' who  about  1644  visited  Ralph  Kettle, 
the  eccentric  president  of  Trinity,  to '  have  a 
frolick,'  be  identicB]  with  Ridbard  Fuishawe's 
bride,  she  hod  not  wholly  lost  tiie  high  spirita 
of  her  youth  at  tlie  time  of  her  becoming  « 
wife  (AVBBBT,  ZtMs,  ii.  428). 

About  the  date  of  his  marrie^  Fanshawe 
was  made  secretary  of  war  to  Prince  Charles, 
and  joined  his  council.  In  March  1646  he  left 
Oxford  for  Kistol  in  the  company  of  his  new 
master.  His  wife  hod  been  confined  (22  Feb.) 
of  her  first  diild,  Harrisoii,  who  died  ia  in- 
fancy, but  eheioined  her  husband  at  Bristol 
on  20  May.  Iiie  league  drove  them  in  Julr 
to  Barnstaple,  and  thence  they  journeyed 
with  the  prince'.s  court  toTruro  andPenzance. 
Fanshawe  exercised  much  influence  in  the 
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unnce*B  cooncUf,  and  it  was  latgelv  owing  to 
mm  thirt  the  party  laft  thamainlaiMi(CL^BK- 
BON).  From  Luid'a  End  iheij  auled  to  the 
Scilly  Wm.  Duriiw  the  ^wssage  they  were 
robbed  of  nearly  all  their  property,  and 
•offered  fearful  privations  on  disembarking. 
*  After  three  weeks  and  odd  days,'  they  re- 
aioTed  to  Jersey,  where  a  second  child,  Anne, 
was  horn  (7  HayF  1646).  Hence  they  went 
m  August  to  Caen  to  visit  Fanshawe'a  brother, 
llminas.  On  30  Aug.  Lady  Fanshawe  left 
her  husband,  came  to  London,  and  lodged  in 
Fleet  Street  with  Lady  Boteler,  her  sister, 
whose  husband^  Sir  William,  was  slain  at 
Cropredy  Bridge.  A  pass  wbidi  she  obtained 
from  '  Colonel  Copley,  a  great  parliament 
man,'  enabled  her  husbaiid '  to  come  and  com- 
pound for  80(V.;  and  until  October  1647  they 
tired  together  veryprtvately  in  Portugal  Row. 
They  both  visited  Charleal  at  Hampton  Court, 
and  the  king  gave  Fanshawe  '  credentials  for 
Spain*  and  letters  for  Prince  Charles  and 
Queen  Henriettft.  They  went  to  France  again 
in  1648.  In  September  Sir  Bichard  was 
ordered  to  embark  in  Prince  Charles's  ship  in 
t^e  Downs,  to  act  as  treasurer  of  the  navy 
under  Prince  Rupert.  He  afterwards  joined 
Prince  Charles  in  Holland,  while  his  wife 
was  in  England  seeking  to  raise  money  for 
their  pressing  needs. 

In  November  1618  Sir  Richard  was  in  Ire- 
land, he^ng  to  rally  the  r<>yaHats.  Ormonde 
Bent  him  to  consult  withCharlea  inMatchI640t 
but  heretnzned  almost  immediately.  Hetodc 
np  hia  teudenee  in  Corlc  at  the  honse  of  Dean 
Boyle,  where  his  wifejoined  him  after  procur- 
ing a  little  money.  Lady  Fanshawe  was  by 
herself  in  Cork  when  Colonel  Jeffries  seized 
it  in  behalf  of  Cromwell  (16  Oct.  1649),  but 
she  procured  a  pass  to  enable  her  to  meet  her 
husband  at  Kinsale.  Thence  they  journeyed 
to  Limerick,  where  they  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived, and  Fanshawe  was  granted  tnefreedom 
of  the  city.  Elsewhere  the  Irish  nobility 
(Lord  Clancart^,  Lady  Honor  O'Brien,  and 
Others)  eotertamed  them  handsomely;  but 
they  witnessed  manv  of  the  unhappy  inci- 
dents of  Orom  well's  devastation.  On  9  Feb. 
1619-fiO  Oiarlea-  iasued  an  order  ^[ranting 
Fanshawe  and  other  members  of  his  fiunily 
an  at^^mentation  of  arms  in  consideration 
of  their  well-tried  loyalty.  About  the  same 
time,  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Spun 
with  despatches  from  Charles  petitioning  for 
mouniary  ud.  Lady  Fanshawe's  sojourn  in 
Ireland  left  her  with  the  impression  that  the 
natives  were  a  very  loving  people  to  each 
other,  but  'constantly  false  to  all  strangers.' 

A  Dutch  ship  carried  the  Fanshawes  from 
Oalway  to  Malaga.  On  the  way  they  were 
threatened  by  a  Turkish  galley,  but  they 


arrived  in  March  and  went  firom  Malaga  to 
Madrid,  by  way  of  Granada.  Reaching  tho 
court  13  April  1660,  they  were  kindly  re- 
ceived by  alt  the  English  m  Madrid.  Hyde 
and  Cottington,  who  were  already  there  act- 
ing as  Charies's  agents,  took  a  kindly  intemsfe 
in  their  wel&re.  Hyde,  writing  to  Xicholaa 
on  4  April,  expresses  wonder  as  to  how  Fan- 
shawe and  his  family  are  able  to  live,  seeing 
their  destitution  (_Cal.  State  Papers,  ii.  61). 
In  another  letter  to  Nicholas,  Hyde  writes 
(29  Dec  1060)  that  Fanshawe  is  a  very  honest 
and  discreet  man,  and  designed  by  the  late 
king  for  attendance  on  the  Dukeot  York 
p.^).  Bat  the  Spanish  king  showed  no  desire 
to  asust  Prince  Charles,  and  the  Fanshawes 
retired  to  San  Sebastian  in  September.  On 
2  Sept.  1650  he  was  granted  a  baronMey. 
They  were  nearly  shipwredced  in  crossing  to 
Nante8,butrcachedl7iri8inNoTember.  After 
an  interview  with  the  queen-mother,  Lady 
Fanshawe  went  to  Lonmin,  and  Sir  Richwrd 
journeyed,  by  way  of  Holland,  to  Scotland,  to 
act  as  secretary  to  Prince  Charles.  "When  in 
Scotland  Sir  Richard  declined  to  take  the 
covenant,  but  accompanied  his  master  to  the 
battle  of  Worcester  (3  Sept.  1661),  and  was 
taken  prisoner.  From  13  Sept.  till  28  Nov. 
he  was  detained  at  Whitehall.  His  wife  con- 
stantly -went  at  four  in  the  morning  to  talk 
with  him  under  the  window  of  his  prison,  and 
at  length  procured  a  certificate  of  iU-bealth. 
from  Dr.  Bate  [q.  t.1,  which  she  herself  pre- 
sented to  die  couninl  with  a  petition  fiir  his 
release.  Through  Cromwelrs  action  Fan- 
shawe was  allowed  out  on  bail  in  4,000/.  on 
28Nov.,  and  permitted  to  visitBath.  In  March 
1662-3  he  accepted  Lord  Strafford's  offer  of  an 
asylum  at  Tanliersley  Park,  Yorkshire.  He 
was  forbidden  by  the  parliamentary  authori- 
ties to  go  more  than  five  miles  from  the  house. 

On  20  July  1664  thuii  daughter  Anne,, 
who  had  been  her  mother's  companion  in  her 
wanderings,  died  at  the  age  of  eight,  to  the 
great  grieiof  her  parents.  Saddenedby  the  loss, 
they  obtained  permission  to  remove  to  Homer* 
ton,  to  the  house  of  Lady  Fanshawe's  sister. 
The  three  following  years  were  spent  partly  at 
lodgingsiu  Chancery  Lane,  Londmjandnartly 
attnecountryhonsMofrelatiTes.  OnSSNor. 
1654 Evelyn  the  diarist,with  vHiom  Fanshawe 
was  always  intimate,  paid  them  a  Tint  in 
London.  In  1668  Sir  Richard  and  his  wife 
suffered  severely  from  ague,  but  a  visit  to  Bath 
in  August  cured  them.  On  Crcmiwdl's death 
in  October  they  came  to  London  with  Philip, 
earl  of  Pembroke.  The  earl,  an  old  friend, 
procured  Fanshawe's  release  from  his  bonds, 
and  requested  him  to  accompany  his  eldest 
son  toFaris.  At  Paris  Fanshawe  saw  Claren- 
don (April  1669),  and  received  orders  to  wait 
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on  Gharles  in  the  -winter  and  vAdertake  the 
offices  of  master  of  reguestB  and  secretary  of 
the  Latdn  tongua  Fanshawe  eent  for  his 
iri^  and  with  great  dUBcuIty  she  managed 
to  lea^  England  under  the  name  of  Anne 
Harrison.  In  November  they  met  Charles II 
in  Parie,  followed  him  to  Flanders,  and  were 
-with  him  at  the  Hagtie  in  May  16G0,  •vthen 
he  was  preparing  to  return  to  England. 

f^nshawe  Bailed  in  the  king's  ship,  and 
took  part  in  all  the  festivitieB  of  the  Restora- 
tion. He  lived  in  a  hOuae  in  Portugal  Bow, 
Linc<^b's  Inn,  known  as  the  '  Pine  Apples ' 
(Fij(eHi.WB,  p.  5),  and  prepared  to  fill  the 
office  of  master  of  reguMts ;  hot  CJlarendon, 
aoMffding  to  the  ill-«upponed  statemeBt  of 
1^  vrifia  uid  tn(^;rapher,  contrived  that  little 
wcffk  or  influence  should  fidl  to  him.  On 
11  March  1660-1  he  was  elected  M.P.  for 
Camhrtdge  University.  At  the  coronation 
A^Hl  1661),  attired  in  'fiutastic  habits 
of  the  time '  (Eveltit,  ii.  138),  he  represented 
the  Duke  of  Normandy,  and'  on  8  May  he 
accompanied  the  king  at  the  opening  of  par- 
liunent.  He  was  afterwards  oiaered  to  carry 
Charles's  portrait  to  Catherine  of  Br^anza 
at  Lisbon,  and  on  Iub  return  (Janizary  1663) 
was  nominated  piivy  councillor  of  Ijeland. 
"When  PrinciBss  Catherine  landed  in  April  fol- 
lowing, Fanshawe  was  among  those  'vrho  t&- 
crfved  her.  On  80  May— nine  days  aftn  iSib 
tuxmgi — the  king  introduced  I^y  Fan- 
shaire  to  his  wife,  who  promised  ner  ftitnte 
favonn.  On  10  Aug.  1662  Fanahawe  was 
appointed  ambasaador  to  Pc^u^.  Evelyn 
took  leave  of  him  on  tba  6th,  ^e  travelled 
slowly  -wit^  his  wife  and  children  to  ^y- 
ttioatb,  paying  many  vimta  on  the  way,  and 
on  the  last  day  of  the  month  set  sail  for 
LiBbwi,  where  they  landed  on  14  Sept.  On 
10  Oct.  Fanshawe  was  received  by  the  king 
ef  Portugal  with  every  mark  of  reepect.  He 
remained  at  Lisbon  till  23  Aug.  IWS,  when 
he  and  his  family  left,  loaded  with  presents, 
receiving  to  the  last  very  marked  attention 
finxa  the  king  and  his  court  On  4  Sept. 
tiiey  landed  at  Deal,  and  six  d^  later  Sir 
Biohatdwasgracion^rec^vedfyCSiariesn 
at  Bath,  axid  was  sworn  a  privy  eoQiuHllor 
(1  Oct.)  Lady  Buishawe  was  also  kindly 
entertained  at  court  in  Ltntdon  by  both  tlie 
queen  and  the  queen-mother. 

On  30  Jan.  16dS-4  Fanshawe  \^  appointed 
amhasudor  to  Spain,  and  on  81  Jan.  ne  and 
his  ftmily  sdled  from  Portsmouth.  They 
anchored  off  Oadiz  on  S8  Feb.  ;  stayed  there 
till  19  March ;  visited  Malaga,  Seville,  Oot~ 
dova,  Toledo,  and  ot^er  places,  and  were 
royally  entertained  at  all.  On  18  June  Fan- 
shawe presented  his  credentials  in  great  state 
to fluIipIV,kingofSpain,at Madrid.  Much 


of  th«t  tiutne  -was  ment  In  Tutting  ol^eots  0( 
interest  tibout  Macmd,  And  they  were  especi- 
ally charmed  by  the  EecuriaL  In  Dec^tM^ 
Faiuhawe  came  i'ftto  collision  with  the  presi- 
dent of  Castile  as  to  the  right  of  ^Inm 
belonging  to  the  English  embusy.  Odb  Dbo 
Francisco  de  Ayala  hadbeen  arrasted  witMn 
the  diapnted  bonndsriee,  and  Fanshawe  deu 
manded  his  release.  After  mudti  dispute 
Fanshavre  appealed'  to  the  long,  who  decided 
the  matter  in  hia  fhlonr. '  Fanshawe  and  his 
irife  continaed  to  enjoy  the  htvish  hospitali^r 
of  the  court  and  nobuitt  tin  17  Sept.  ]66u, 
when  niilip  IV  died.  On  8  Oct.  they  werci 
present  at  tho  ntoelamatlon  d  Hkb  new  ia^ 
hnt  king,  Cftanee  IL 

Meanwhile  Ftinilhaw^'had  been  engagoA 
in  negotiating  a  treaty  between  Spain  and 
England,  but  the  nMvtiatious  dragmd  owiA# 
to  the  ni-hetilth  of  Uie  Ima  <X  S^in,  to  difS 
ferences  among  his  eomtctllors,  and  to  the 
commercial  jealousies  of  the  two  nations. 
At  length  a  draft  treaty -v^as  prepared  by  the 
Spanish  council  granting  favouraltte  terms  to 
English  merchants,  but  it  was  presented  tA 
Fanshawe  with  the  proviso  that  it  should 
either  be  confirmed  by  his  sovereign  within 
a  fixed  period  or  withdnawn.  Fan^we  feilt 
himself  justified  in  accepting  the  condition, 
withoutcommunicatingwithliisgovmunent, 
and  on  17  Dec.  he  ngned  the  notoeoL  6n 
16  Jan.  1666-6  bo  went  to  Lisbon  M  tiw 
request  of  the  Spanish  mitaistm  to  indued 
Portugal  to  join  in  the  treaty,  but  he  nVasnnhS. 
oh  6  March  wit^  Sir  Robert  Sonthw^  with- 
out effecting  his  ol^etib  On26Mar^newri 
arrived  at  Madrid  that  Sandwich  had  beeb 
sent  as  extraordinary  ambassador  to  super- 
sede I^nshawe.  .  Lady  Fanshawe  bitterly 
resented  her  hnsband's  recall,  and  attribatM 
it  to  the  hostility  Of  Clarendon,  whom  sho 
cordially  disliked.  Bat  the  flattering  terma 
in  which  Glsrend<Hi  always  referred  to  Sir' 
Richard's  abifitiee  and  services  prove  her  di»- 
Hke  to  have  been  unreasonable.  Hat  ittini»< 
chief  objeet,  Ae  nOw  asserta,  was  tp 
flfld  a  idnce  fitr  Sandirioh  ont  <rf  Ei^lani!, 
Clarendon  give*  anothn  vtirrfm  of  ^  ejn- 
flode.  *  No  man,'  aidndta,  *knew  Aat  conit 
[Le.  Madrid]  better,  o^  was  so  wdl  vwrsed 
in  the  language,*  as  Fhnshawe, '  who  was  a 
gentletuan  vwy  well  kiumn  and  very  well  be- 
loved.* But  Cnarendon  poiiits  out  that  Ftui- 
shawe*8  AuhuB  to  communicate  the  terms  of 
1^  proposed  treaty  to  the  home  government,- 
while  pledging  it  to  confirm  the  arti<^ 
within  a  stipulated  time,  constituted  a  breach 
of  dtitr  wfai^  left  the  conncil  no  eoam6  other 
than'the  one  they  adoirted.  Olarendon's  wdl- 
known  policy  of  hostility  to  Spain  doabtlesA 
made  hun  unwilling  to  jadga  lenkatly  thi6 
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&ulte  (tf  an  ambasaador  who  leaned  to  an 
Amicable  settlement  of  the  Anglo-SpanUh 
zelationB.  A  month  later  Fansha-we  and  his 
■wife  took  part  in  Hie  featiTitles  which  cele- 
brated the  marriage  by  proxy  of  the  Infanta 
Doniui  Maria  wHh  the  emperor,  and  were  busy 
"with  leaTe-taking[B  of  their  umoennu  fHenda 
amoAff  the  Spaniah  nolHlity.  On  28'  May 
Lord  oandwirai  sntved  and  ^Te  Eansbawe 
his  formal  letters  of  recaU,  On  6  Jane  Fan- 
ehttwe  entertained  his  successot,  and  on  the 
10th  introduced  him  to  the  king.'  Sixteen 
days  later  Fanshawe  was  seized  with  ague, 
and  oh  26  June  (16  June  O.9.),  the  ague 
having  developed  into  an  inward  fever,  he  dted 
at  his  house  in  the  Siete  Chimineos;  He  had 
made  arrangements  for  retnming  to  England 
^fteen  days  later.  After  the  body  was  em- 
balmed and  a  funeral  sermon  preached  over  it 
j;4jQly)byhischapIwn,HenTyBBgahaw[q.v.], 
it  was  sent  to  Bilbao.  The  sermon  was  puth- 
lished  in  Lcmdon  in 1687,  with  a  dedication  to 
the  widow, 

The  queen-mother  offered  Lady  Fanshawe 
and  her  children  a  residence  at  Madrid  and 
a  pension  of  thirty  thousand  ducats  a  year  if 
they  would  become  Roman  catholics ;  but 
this  offer  was  politely  refused.  On  8  July 
Lady  Fanshawe,  who  never  quite  recovered 
the  shock  of  her  bereavement,  quietly  left 
Madrid  ttfter  receiving  many  visits  of  condo- 
lence and  gifts  from  the  royal  &mily.  "Want 
^  of  money  greatly  embarrassed  her,  and  she 
had  to  sell  the  queen-mother's  gift  and  her 
own  plate  to  densy  the  pressing  expenses 
at  travel.  She  reached  Bilbao  on  31  Jiily; 
stayed  there  till  S  Oct.;  arrived  at  Paris  on 
30  Oet.,  and  <m  12  Nor.  landed  af  the  Tower 
Wharf.  On  16  Nov.  her  husband's  hody» 
which  had  been  taken  to  his  house  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  was  buried  in  All  Hallows 
CJhurch,  Hertford.  A  week  later  Lady  Fan- 
shawe waited  on  the  king  and  claimed  pay- 
ment both  of  her  husband's  salary,  which  was 
2,000/.  in  arrears,  and  of  a  sum  of  6,816f. 
spent  by  him  in  the  public  service.  Charles  II 
made  lavish  promises  of  speedy  settlement. 
Administration  was  granted  heron  2  March 
1 666-7  of  her  husband's  property,  which  was 
devised  to  h^  as  sole  ezecutm.  by  a  nuncu- 
^tiva  will  made  on  the  day  of  bis  death. 
In  toite  of  offers  of.  aid  from  Arlington  and 
Lord-^reaauter  Southampton,  she  encoun- 
tered every  difficulty  in  her  endeavtonr  to  re- 
cover her  husband^  debts  from  the  crown. 
Finally,  in  December  1669,  she  received 
5,600/.,  which  left  2,000/.  unpaid. 

In  1667  Lady  Fanshawe  took  a  house  in 
Holbom  Row,  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1668  she 
hired  a  house  and  grounds  at  Harting  Sud- 
hory,  Hertfordshire,  so  as  to  be  near  her 


father,  who  lived  two  miles  off  at  BallaL 
But  her  fiitherdied  on  S8  Sept.  1670,-  Oref- 
wfaelmed  with  sorrow,  she  abuidoned  hBevent 
residence  and  for  six  months  was '  sick  almost 
to  death.'  On  recovering  she  bought  a 
in  St.  Mary's  Chapd  of  ware  Chtutth,  and 
removed  her  hushaad'a  Iwdy  there  (16  May 
1671),  where  an  elaborate  monument  was 
erected  with  a  long  Latin  inseriptioil.  Ill 
1676  sbs  wrote  a  memoir  of  her  husband'ftMr 
her  only  surviving  son,  Richard.  She  died  on 
80  Jan.  167&-50,  in  her  fifty-fifth  year,  and 
was  buried  in  Ware  Church,  byherhusbaBcl. 
She  bequeathed  by  her  wUl,  dated  60  Oct. 
1679,  ner  chief  proper^,  most  of  whidll 
came  to  her  on  her  father's  death,  to  h^ 
son,  Richard,  toMther  with  Lel/s  portrait 
of  her  husband,  Teniets's  portrmt  of  herself, 
her  husband's  books,  manuscripts,  writing!^ 
sticks,  guns,  swords,  and  trimming  iiistni- 
ments(FAirBH&WB,p.607).  ToherdauriLter 
Kathanne,  sole  executrix,  she  left,  bewles  a 
pecuniary  bequest,  the  works  written  liv  her- 
self or  her  daughters.  Two  other  daugnter^ 
Anne  and  Elizabeth,  received  OOW.  apiece. 
She  desired  all  her  children  to  wear  monnung 
fbr  her  for  three  years,  unless  they  married  in 
the  interval.  A  fourth  surviving  daughter, 
Margaret,  was  not  mentioned  in  the  will.  ' 

Ijady  Fanshawe  was  the  mother  of  sir  sons 
and  eight  daughter,  but  five  sons  and  font 
daughters  died  before  her  husband  (HaAieont, 
32  Feb.-»  March  1644-*;  Henry,  1647-1650; 
Richard,  1648-1650;  Henry,  1667-1668;  Ri- 
ehtfd,  d.  1668;  Anne,  1646-1654,  buried  in 
the  tihmvh  of  Tankersley ;  EHzabeth,  i64&^ 
1660;  BUzabetfa,  1660-1666;  Ma^,  1666- 
1660,  buried  in  All  Saints' Church,  Hertferd). 
The  surviving  son,  lUohard,  the  yonngest 
child,  bom  at  Madrid  on  6  Aug.  1666,  suc- 
ceeded as  second  baronet,  is  said  to  have 
become  both  deaf  and  dumb  owing  to  a 
fever,  died  immarried  in  ClerkenweU,  and 
was  IiunV.T  \t  Wpire  on  12  Jiily  1694.  Of 
the  eim  ii  ing-  flintj|;}n-;rs,  Kutharinc,  bam  on 
SOJuTy  ]'"">L',  wiie  nlive  unmarripd  in  May 
1706.  MjLTLjMtvT,  wlifjHi  Lady  Faiidliawe  over- 
lookt:  in  litT will,  boru  at  T/inlsei'Ek'V  nn  8  (Iff. 
1653,  msrried  Vincent  Grantliam  of  Gf^llli'^. 
Lincolnshire,  bofere  1676,  and  wns  alive  iu 
May  1705 ;  Attn,  bom  at  Frog  Pool,  Eent,  on 
22  f  eb.  1664-6,  married,  after  October  1679, 
one  Rvder,  by  whom  iha'  had  a  idangbter^ 
Ann  Lawrence,  who  vritb  helt  ihotlier  wis 
liinng  in  May  1706:  EUiabetli  was  bona  oA 
22Feb.l663.  Mr8.Han1ey,inhMBcandaloiu 
'  New  Atalantlfl,*flrst  issueid  about  l700,  giveil 
unfavourable  accounts  (iv.  64-100,  7tj|  ed.) 
of thedanghtersMargaretandElixabeth.  Thd 
former,  she  declares,  was  not  married  to  the 
man  who  passed  ai  her  huBbaad|  and'  whQ 
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predeceased  her;  the  lattery  alter  becomior  the 
wUa  of  ft  government  omcial  named  Blunt, 
engaged  in  &  disgraceful  intrigue  with  Lord 
Somers.  MrB.ManleycreditsI^djFanshawe 
with  'affected  learning,  eternal  tattle,  insipid 
gaiety,  and  ialse  taste  of  wit,'  and  asserts  that 
her  impertinent  petitions  to  Charies  II  covered 
her  with  ridicule  at  court.  This  is  the  acorn 
of  a  woman  of  doubtful  repntatioii  for  one  of 
unblemished  character. 

Fansbawe's  works  were  as  follows :  1 . '  The 
Factor  Fido.  The  FaithfuU  Shepheard.  A 
Ftotorall.  Written  in  Italian  by  Batata 
Ouariiu,  a  knight  of  Italie,  and  now  newly 
tratujated  out  m  the  originally  London,  1647, 
4to,  with  ^rtrait  of  Guarini,  Dedic^ed  to 
Charlefl,pnnce  of  Wales,  with  commendatory 
Tones  by  John  (afterwards  Sur  John)  Den- 
ham.  At  the  close  are  two  short  poems, 
dated  respectively  1646  and  1616,  *  presented 
to  his  highnesse  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  his 
going  into  the  West.'  A  new  title-page  in- 
troduces'An  addition  of  divers  other  poenu, 
concluding  with  a  short  discourse  of  the 
Long  CivUl  AVarres  of  Itome,'  London,  1648, 
with  a  separate  dedication  to  Prince  Charles. 
The  whole  volume  is  continuously  p^ed. 
The '  addition  *  includes  an  ode  in  aapphica 
on  the  proclamation  of  1630  (xnamanding  the 
country  gentry  to  reude  ctn  their  estates ; 
poems  (in  both  Latin  and  English)  on  the 
£ecurial  and  the  ship  called  tl^  Soreraigne 
of  the  Seas,  built  in  1637  ;  Latin  poems  en- 
titled '  Mains  Lucanizans,'  in  honour  of  Tho- 
mas May  [q.  v.],  translator  of  Lucon  and 
'  Mathodus  amandi,'  with  a  traualatiou  by 
Hr.  T.  C,  i.e.  Thomas  Carew ;  '  a  canto  of 
the  Progresse  of  Learning,'  in  Spenserian 
stanzas  ;  a  translation  in  the  same  metre  of 
Virgil's '  /Kneid,*  bk.  iv. ;  and  '  A  Summary 
discourse  of  the  Civill  Warres  of  Rome,  ex- 
tracted out  of  the  best  Latin  writers  in  Prose 
and  Verse.'  The  poem  on  the  Escurial  (in 
Eiudiah)  was  reprinted  from  Addit.  MS. 
16^  in  the ' Atbennum'  (1883),  i.  121  (sea 
also  m- 185  and  376).  The  volume  was  re- 
iaauc»  in  1648  (with  frontispiece  li^  T.Cross), 
4to ;  in  1664, 6vo ;  in  1670,  Svo;  and  in  1736 
(with  the  original  of  Quarini),  13mo. 

2.  'Selectwl  Ports  of  Horace,  Prince  ot 
Lyrioks,  and  of  all  the  Latin  poets  the  ful- 
lest-fraught with  Excellent  Morality,  con- 
cluding with  a  piece  out  of  Ausonius  and 
another  out  of  \  ix^l-  Now  newly  put  into 
Eujiflish,' London,  1652.  The  Odes,Epodes, 
Epistles,  Satire  ^'i.  (to  Htecenas)  are  trans- 
lated and  the  Latin  is  printed  on  the  oppo- 
site page,  Ausouius's  'EdyL  xiv.'  and  his 
' Rosie,' together  with  Virail's  'Bull'  from 
'Oeorgics  iii,'  are  added  in  Enf^ish  veraions. 
3.  '  The  Lueiad,  or  Portugal's  Historicall 


Poem,  written  in  the  Portagall  Language  by 
Luis  de  Cam  pons  and  now  newW  put  into 
English  by  Richard  Fanshawe,  Esq.,'  Lo&- 
d<m,  1656.  Dedicated  to  William,  earl  of 
Straflbrd,  *  from  your  lordahips  Pai^  of  Tan- 
kersley,  May  1, 1655.'  4.  *  La  Fida  Pastora. 
Comoedia  Pastorolis.  Auto  re  F.  F,  Anglo- 
Britauno,'  London,  1658,  a  translation  into 
Latin  verse  of  Fletcher's  '  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess.' '  Opuscula '  are  added,  and  iocluds 
most  of  the  lAtm  verses  in  Fansbawe's  first 
volume,  together  with  a  Latin  dedioatbn  of 
No.  6  to  the  queen  of  Sweden,  dated  22  Jnly 
1651.  6.  'Querer  por  solo  querw.  To  love 
only  for  Love  sake.  A  Dram^idc  Roniance 
(in  S  Acts)  represented  at  Aranques  before 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  to  celebrate 
the  Birthday  of  that  king  [Philip  IV].  Writ- 
ten in  Spanish  by  Don  Antomo  [Huitado] 
de  Mendoza,  1623.  Paraphrased  m  Elngtiah 
Anno  1654.  Together  with  the  FsstivMS  of 
Arauwhey  [i.e.  Aranjuezi/  London,'  167L 
A  second  title-page,  dated  1670,  introduces 
the  account  of  tue'Fe3tivala'(cf.LAiiB,  jE^a^ 
It'sh  Dramatic  Poets,  ed.  Gollancz,  1693,  li. 
274-83).  6.  '  Original  Letters  of  bis  Excel- 
lency Sir  liichard  Fanshawe  during  his  Em- 
bassies in  Spain  and  Portugal  .  .  .  with 
divers  Letters  and  answers,'  London,  1702, 
with  portrait  engraTsd  by  Faithome,  The 
first  of  Fansbawe's  letters  is  dated  24  Feb. 
1663-4;  the  hist  22  Feb.  1664-6.  The  volume 
was  reissued  in  1724  with  a  second  volume, 
containing  letters  chiefly  of  the  Earis  of  Sand- 
wich and  Sunderland  and  Sir  William  Go- 
dolphin,  all  written  after  Fansbawe's  death. 
Many  of  Fansbawe's  originals  are  in  llorl. 
MS.  7010,  which  contains  other  letters  by 
bim,  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  1905  edit, 
of  I^y  Fansbawe's  '  Slemoirs,'  pp.  235  eq. 

The  fifth  piece,  like  the '  Lusiacf,'  was  comr 
posed,  we  are  distinctly  told,  while  Fanshawe 
was  in  enforced  retirement  at  Tankersley.  Of 
tbeTalueofFanshawe's'Lusiad* — his  longest 
work — various  opinions  have  been  expreMed. 
Sir  Peter  Wyche,  in  his  'Lifs  of  Don  J. 
de  Castro,'  translated  from  the  Portuguese 
(1664),  described  it  as  an  '  excellent  (ruisla- 
tion  ot  the  Heroique  Poem.*  The  editor  ot 
Fanahawe's  letters  in  1724  asserts  that  it  was 
published  without  the  translator's  consent  or 
knowledge,  and  before  '  he  could  put  hia  lost 
finishing  strooks.'  Mickle,  who  also  trans- 
lated Camoens  in  1776,  characterised  Fan- 
sbawe's work  as  *  uni&ithful,  harsh,  and  un- 
poetical.'  Southey  was  loud  in  its  proiees 
{Quarterly  Review,  April  1822),  and  Sir 
Richard  Burton  {Camoens:  hia  Life  and  Atr 
Lusiadf  1881,  L  135-43)  points  out  that, 
although  Fanshawe  amplified  and  expanded 
his  original,  and  is  often  rugged  and  harsbi  he 
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thoroughly  understood  Portuguese.  Of  higher 
litetuy  merit  an  Fanehaws  renderinn  of 
Guarini  and  Horace  and  the  fourth  hook  of 
the  '.^ineid.'  The  transIatioDs  of  Horace's 
Odes  deaerre  to  rank  among  the  most  suc- 
cmsful  effbrts  of  the  kind.  B^stof  theanbtle 
turns  of  the  original  are  given  with  rare  fe- 
licity, and  there  is  tliroughout  an  ease  and 
elefrance  which  prove  the  translator  to  be 
a  skilled  literary  workman.  Hia  classical 
Bcholarahip  was  also  shown  to  advant-age  in 
his  translation  of  Fletcher's  '  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess' into  Latin  hexameters  and  hendeca- 
syllabics.  Fanshawe's  few  surviving  original 
Bngliah  poems  exhibit  rare  literary  faoulty, 
ana  it  is  to  be  r^^ted  that  they  are  so  few. 
Some  unpublish^  poems  of  Fanwawe  are  in 
Brit.  Uus.  Addit.  MS.  15328. 

Lady  Fanahawe'a  *  Memoir '  of  her  hus- 
band was  first  printed  in  1829  (reissued  in 
1880)bySir  Harris  Nicolas  from  a  transcnpt 
made  in  1766  by  Catherine  Colmon,  stated 
to  be  Lady  Fanshawe's  great-granddaughter. 
The  original  is  in  Lady  Fanshawe's  Tiand- 
writing,  and  belongs  to  Mr.  J.  O.  Fanshawe. 
It  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  1905, 
edited  by  H.  0.  Fanshawe.  The  charming 
simplicity  of  Lady  Fanshawe's  narrative  of 
her  adventures  under  the  Commonwealth, 
and  her  love  and  admiration  for  her  husband, 
give  the  book  a  high  place  in  autobiographic 
Hterature.  But  Lady  Fanshawe  wrote  from 
memory,  and  herdates  are  conflicting.  Horace 
Walpole  saw  the  manuscript  in  17^,  and  in- 
formed the  Countess  of  Ossory  that  the  me- 
moirawere  not  nnentertuning,  although  they 
diieflydwelt  on  'private  domestic  distresses' 
(Walpoue,  letUre,  ix.  378-9). 

Some  fine  portraits  of  Fanshawe  and  his 
wife  belongtoMr.  J.  Q.Fanshawe.  One,attri- 
bated  to  Velasquez,  in  which  Fanshawe  is 
accompanied  bya  dog,  is  a  magnificent  paint- 
ing; and  another  of  Lady  Fanshawe,  by  Van 
Somer,  is  of  great  value  and  interest,  rhere 
are  other  portraits  of  both,  by  and  after  Lely, 
and  one  of  Sir  Richard  was  engraved  by 
W.  Faithome.  A  fine  copy  of  the  '  Lusiad,' 
inscribed  'To  my  Honble. nephew  SirThomas 
Leventhorpe  —  Ric.  Fanshawe,  Julv  23rd 
1656,'  also  belongs  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Fansuawe. 

[LadyFaoBhKTe's  Memoirs,  «d.H.C.FaQHhAwe, 
1905,  and  ed.  Nicolna,  1829 ;  Notes,  Qenealogicsl 
andHi§torical,ofih«Fon8haweFami!p',1868-72; 
ClsrendonSUte Papers,  CalBDdArsi.il. lit.;  Clor- 
Nidon's  AntoUography,  307.  S08 ;  Carta's 
Orie.  Letters  (1739);  Carte's  Ormonde  (1851) ; 
Evdyn's  Diary  ;Pepyt*a  Diary;  Cal.8tat«  Papers, 
Dom.  ;Nicholas  Papers  (CamdeoSoc.) ;  Ba««liaw's 
Senoon  preaeht  tn  Madrid,  1667 :  Biog.  Brit.  ed. 
Kippis ;  Macmtllan's  Msg.  December  1888,  art 
bj  Mr.  J.  W.  Mackail.]  8  L. 


FANSHAWE,  THOMAS  (158S-I601), 
lemembranoer  of  the  exchequer,  was  tlie 
^dest  son  of  John  Fanshawe  of  nmshawe 
Gate,  Derbyshire,  where  he  was  bom  some 
time  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIU,  and  pro* 
bably  about  1530.  He  studied  at  Jesus  C0I7 
lege,  Cambridge^d  became  a  member  of  the 
Sliddle  Temple.  His  uncle,  Thomas  Fanshawe, 
took  him  under  his  protection,  and  procured 
for  him  the  reversion  of  the  appointment  of 
the  office  of  remembrancer  of  tno  exchequer, 
then  occupied  bv  the  elder  Fanshawe.  This 
office  was  neld  auring  five  tenures  by  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  Fanshawe  acquired  con- 
siderable wealth  in  his  office,  to  whioh  he 
succeeded  on  his  uncle's  death  in  1568.  Be- 
sides Fanshawe  Gate,  which  he  let  to  his 
brothcr,he  possessed  the  estatesof  Ware  Park, 
Hertibrdshire,  of  Jenkin^  in  Barking,  Essex, 
and  others. 

He  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
diligence,  as  we  find  by  various  entries  in  the 
State  Papers  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  In  1697 
(29  May)  be  wrote  to  Lord  Burghley  th^ 
*  by  my  continually  attending  the  business 
of  my  office  all  the  term,  I  luve  too  much 
neglected  my  health  and  business  in  the 
country,  and  as  my  presence  is  urgently  re- 
quired there  I  have  left  all  things  in  such  a 
state  that  the  duties  may  be  as  wmI  performed 
without  me.  I  hope  I  may  repair  thither  and 
stay  until  the  term.  ...  If  there  shall  be 
any  occasion  formyattendance,I  will  speedily 
return,  though  to  my  hindrance  hotih  in  healUi 
and  profit.' 

Fandiawe  sat  in  the  parliament  of  1671  ibr 
Rye,  in  five  succeeding  parliaments  for  Anm- 
del,  and  in  1507  for  Much  Wenlock,  8hn^ 
shire.  In  1579  he  established,  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  his  uncle,  the  free  gram- 
mar school  of  Dronfield.  He  died  at  his 
house,  Warwick  Lone,  London,  19  Feb.  1601. 
His  '  fuueroll  was  worshipfully  solomnised,* 
19  March,  at  the  parish  church  of  Ware. 
A  portrait  is  in  the  possession  of  his  descen- 
dant, J.  G.  Fanshawe,  esq.,  of  London,  and 
Parsloes,  Essex.  Fanshawe  married  twice : 
(1)  Mory  {d.  9  June  1578),  daughter  of  An- 
tony BouTchier :  and  (2)  Joan,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Smith  of  Ostenhanger,  and  bad  issue 
by  both  marriages.  His  el^  son  by  his  ^rat 
marriage,  Henry  [q.  v.],  succeeded  him  as  re- 
membrancer. Alice,  his  eldest  daughter  by  the 
second  marria^,  was  wife  of  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  a  relative  of  the  chancellor.  Thomas, 
his  eldest  son  by  his  second  marriage,  in- 
herited Jenkins  and  other  estates  at  Barking, 
to  which  he  added  by  purchase  from  the  crown 
in  1 62a  He  was  knighted  in  1024,  and  held 
the  offices  of  clerk  of  tne  crown  in  the  king's 
bench  and  surveyor-general  of  the  crown 
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lands.  He  -^m  returaedM^.  for  Lancaster 
on  19  Jan.  1^6-6,  and  again  on  10  March 
16S7-8.  He  died  intesUte  on  17  Dec.  1631. 
Utomaa  Fanshawe's  widow  was  buried  at 
yftn  on  SO  May  163S.  A  son  Thomas  was 
«Iec}ted  M.P.  for  Lancaster  to  the  Long  pu> 
litulentf  bnt '  waa  disabled  to' ait'  early  in 

-  FanAawe  wrote:  1.  'The  Flractiee  of  the 
Sxchegner  Oonrt,  with  its  sererall  Offices 
mnd  Officers.  Being  a  short  narration  of  the 
power  and  dul^  of  each  single  person  in'  his 
severall  place.  Written  at  the  req  uest  of  the 
Lord  Buckhurst,  sometime  Lord  Treasurer  of 
Eq^land,'  1668  (there  is  at  Oxford  a  manu- 
script  of  this  or  a  similar  treatise  by  Fan- 
shawe,  Catal.  MS8.  Angl.  (Coll.  Oxon.),  ii. 
S26)'.  2.  '  An  Answer  to  Articles  concem- 
ing  the  LrardlWasurer's  Office'(fragment  in 
Lantd.  MS.  253,  art.  S3). 

[Cooper's  Athens  Cantsbrigienses,  iL  295-6, 
and  aaUioritiea  there  referred  to ;  Notes  Genea- 
logical and  Historic^  on  the  FaoBha-we  Family, 
0  parts,  186S-72,  where  Thomas  Fanahawe's  wiU 
is  printed,  pp.SS-44 ;  Memoir  of  Lady  Fanshawe, 
n«wed.l880;ClarkB'sBihliolhecaL^in^819), 
■g.  SM ;  rarioas  references  in  OaL.  of  State  Papers 
of  the  Reign  of  Elhabeth ;  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, pt.  i.  p.  4S4 ;  WrUis's  Notitia  Parliamen- 
tatla,  vol  tii;  Addit  MS.  24Md,  £  16S-303; 
iAuBsbaire  P^mts,  HU.  MiscelL  Queen's  Rent. 
:baheq.  P.  A.  O;;  Chittorbnck's  Hertfindshire, 
ill.  296.]  P.  W-T. 

PAN8HAWE,  Sir  THOMAS,  first  Vis- 
opnrr  Fahshawb  of  Dromore  (1696-1666), 
was  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  FanshaweTg.  v.], 
and  brother  of  Sir  Richard  fq.  r.]  He  suo- 
caeded  on  the  death  of  his  uther  in  1616  to 
'^M'i^nDffi^TKneinbraiicerbf  the  exchequer; 
aS£S*iJt  tiitJib  a  koSfht  of  the  Bath  at  the  coro- 
Wtiou  td^Charlflfl  I,  &  Fah.  1636-6.  He  was 
^UaM  itJP.  ^  Bertfoid  on  17  May  1624 
knAHS  May  IflSS,  and  again  on  26  Oct.  1640. 
He  Was  commissioner  of  array  for  the  king 
inl64l;  fought  iitEdgt^hiU,  and  had  his  pro- 
•pdity  aeqiiBfttrat^d  by  tLe  parliament.  He 
was  '  disabled  to  ait''  in  parliament  26  Nor. 
1B43.  Ordm  for  Itm  ?iile  of  Fanahawe's 
good-ii  wjer.'  L^-ii'  il  1-y  tlie  parliament  on 
99JiiuH  18K{  (O-j'i'n.'Tj/  .riHfma/,  iii.  149), 
and  tin  1  Jan,  lOli'l-l  n  i  Himmittee  was  ap- 
pointed tfl  examiue  a  r('jn>rt  that  SirWilliam 
Litton  bad  cancenledpart  of  FEUiahawe's  pro- 
W<fty{ia.p,  SGfi).  He  ultimately  compounded 
for  the  r«^very  of  eomv  of  his  estates  for 
l;3]M.(I}Bt^,  Cataloffue)^  but  he  was  prac- 
tloalfy  rolnM.  Ha  was  w4th  Prince  Charles 
1#  JmeVtB  April  ^646,  and  in  August  his 
'bmtiierlUphara  visited  him  at  Caen,  where 
he  lav  In  1661  he  was  elected  M.P.  for 
'HdrtforSalHn;  ^-aa  enat«d  Viscount  Fan- 


shawe  of  Dromore  in  the  Irish  peerage  on 
6  Sept.  1661;  and  died  intestate  at  lua 
town  house  in  Hatton  Garden,  and  waa 
buried  at  War*  on  80  March  1666;  His 
n«ta>jn-law,  AnnOf  Lady  Fanehawe  (yriSo 
of  Sir  lUahard),  pvaa  him  a  high  oharaetWf 
but  eredita  -him  with  a  hasty  temper.  ■  Ha 
married,  first,  Anna,  danghtor  of  Gilea  At> 
lington;  and,  seoondly,  Elizabeth,  fourth 
c'lughter  of  Sir  William  Cokayne  [q.  t.J 
By  his  second  wife,  who  died  ear^  in  1668, 
he  had  three  daughters  and  four  sons.  Byhi4 
first  wi£s6nly  a  daughter,  Ann(168d-1714). 

Thomas  FA3rKi&wB,seoondVi8CouirFFur- 
SHAWB  (1630-1674),  was  httptised  at  Ware 
on  17  June  1639,  and  proceeded  lljL.  from 
Trinity  College,  Oambndge.  was  oreated 
K.B.  at  Charles  IPs  coronation;  succeeded 
to  liis  Anther's  heavily  enoumbwed  estaltes 
and  to  his  office  of  remembrancer  in  166& 
He  sold  Ware  to  Sir  Thomas  Ryde  in  1668, 
after  his  mother^  death,  for  ^000/.  He 
sat  in  paritament'  as  M.P.  fiv  Heirtfiwd  fiom 
1661  m  his  death  in  1674.  His  wiU  ia 
dated  9  May,  and  he  waa  buried  at  Ware  tea 
days  later. '  A  portrait  belongs  to  Mr.  J.  G; 
Fanshawe.  His  first  wife—*'  a  Teiy  great  fbr* 
tune  and  most  excellent  woman ' — was  Cathe- 
rine, daaghterofK  nigh  ton  Ferrersof  Bedford- 
bury,  Hertfordshire,  who  died  without  iasue, 
and  was  buried  at  Ware  on  13  June  1660. 

By  his  second  wife,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Evelyn  of  West  Dean,  Wi&shire,  and 
widow  of  Sir  John  Wrw,  he  had  Evelyn, 
third  viscount  (1669-1687),  and  thi«e  daugh- 
ters. His  widow  remarried  Qeotve  3uiaer> 
son,  viscount  Oaatleton  (17  Feb.  1676),  and 
died  in  1717. 

Evelyn  Fanshawe,  third  viscount,  who 
died  at  Al^ipo  on  10  Oct.  1687,  aged  19,  and 
Was  buried  at  Ware  on  34  Feb.  1687-8,  was 
succeeded  in  the  Tisoounl^  by  his  fttluv's 
brother  Charles,  who  died  unmanned  in  Sat- 
folk  Street,  Westminster,  on  28  Man:h  17ia 
The  fifth  and  last  viscount  was  Simcm,  bro- 
ther of  the  fourth  visconnt^  who  died  un'- 
married  on  28  Oet.  1716.  Foots  ridicules 
in  1668  the  impeeunionsnees  of  the  second 
viscount's  brothers  (Diarg,  ii.  383). 

[Notes,  Qenealogical  and  Histoiiml,  of  the 
Fanshawe  Family,  1868-72;  Lady  Fanabawe's 
Memoir,  1629 ;  Clarendon  State  Papers Cal. 
Stats  Papers,  2)om. ;  Official  lists  of  Membam 
of  Parliament]  8.  L. 

FASADAY,  MICHAEL  (1791-1867), 
natural  philosopher,  was  the  son  of  James 
Faraday.  In  the  parish  register  of  Claphaii, 
Yorkshire,  between  1708  and  1780,  'Richaid 
ffaraday,*  stonemaaon,  tiler,  and  '  separatist,' 
recorded  the  birth  of  ten  children.  Robert 
Faraday,  son  or  nephew  of  this  man,  mar- 
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lied  KUxabeth  Dean*  the  owner,  of  a  small 
Imtpfeaaant  residence,  called  GUpbam  Wood 
Hall.  He  had  bj  has  ten  children^  one  of 
whoia,  Jaines,  btvn  8  Majy  1761,  was  the 
iakhar  of  Michael  Faraday.  The  publiflbed 
lMte»o(Ekrlula/i  fi^er  and  mother  di^Iaj 
MrtaUiginoe  and  peat  religioiu  earaeetnew. 
Jdla  Olaoi  followed  bjr  hia  eon-in-law,  John 
8— daaan,  had  aeaeded  from  the  ^reahy- 
tcriaas,  and  moet  of  Fanday's  relatiree,  as 
subsequently  himself,  were' members  of  the 
Sandemaoianoongregatkui.  FairadaVs  father, 
Janw^  married,  in  1766,  lUlaigacaV  Hiutwell, 
■  ttficnter's  datwhter,  and  moved  soon  aft^ 
«rarda  to  Newuwton  In  Banuy. 

JUiohael  Farad&y  was  hm.  at  Newington 
Baty,S3  Sept.  1791.  iHe  died  atHan^ton 
Oaudi—mt  m  the  palace,  but  in  a  small 
hoosa  on  the  Green  plaoed  at  hia  disposal  by 
faKiilajaBW-r36Aiw.}867.  This  act  of  royal 
kindoeea  obviously  flighted  him,  and  indeed 
nokhkig  oould  have  beea  more  delicate  and 
canaidexate  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
house  was  offwvd  hinu  It  was  understood 
to  have  bae»  done  at  the  iiutwiQe  and  under 
the  direction  oi  the  prince  consort,  though 
his  name  never  appeared  in  the  oorrespond- 
eaee.  Fhyaioally,  Faraday  was  below  the 
middk)  OM^  well  aet,  aotive,  and  with  extra- 
ardinaiyaniiiiationofooiinteaanoe.  Hishead 
fram^ivdiBad  to  ba^  was  so  long  that  he 
had  UBnally  to  bei^ealc  hia  hats.  In  youth 
hia  hrir  was  brown,  curling  natually ;  later 
ia  lifo  it  approached  to  white,  and  wtn  always 
partad  m  the  centre.  His  voice  was  ple^ 
aant^  and  his  laugh  hearty.  His  ehiistian 
■amO^  'MiehaflV  his  wonderful  vivacity, 
and  us  mastery  of  (he  Irish  *  brogue,'  gave 
countenance  to  a  tracUtion  tb&t  a  portion  of 
hia  blood  was  drawn  from  Ireland.  In  a 
iownal  entry  writtenatlnterlaaken  on  2  Aug. 
iBAl  he  thus  rafers  to  his  lather:  '  Clout- 
naiUmaking  goes  on  here  rather  considerably, 
and  is  a  very  neat  and  pretty  operation  to 
obHSrve.  I  love  a  smith's  shop  and  anytd^ing 
itto^ngto  amithervr  My  iatlwrwasaamith/ 
ttct  <rf  Faraday's  father  bung  one  of  a 
Stta^  of  ten  chUdntt  placed  him  at  a  di»* 
Advantage  in  befpmiing  the  battle  of  life.  He 
had  to  w  content  with  humble  quarters,  and 
to  accept  the  help  of  hischildien.  FromNew- 
ington  James  Fanday  removed  to  Jaoob's 
Well  Mews,  Ghorlea  Street,  Manchester 
Square;  aiid  afterwarda  to  No.  18  Wey- 
HObth  Street,  Portland  Place,  where  he  died 
in  1810.  Not  &r  from  J  aooVs  Well  Mews 
wsA  a  bookbinder  and  ataticmer's  shots  hept 
^•  worthy  man  named  Riebau.  Miehael 
Ilmday  he^tt  life  a»  Ri«bau*s  eirud-bg^, 
Aifliar  a  year's  trial,  being  then  thirteen,  he 
wM  bound  afpr^tica  to.  Riaban.  The  boy's 


conduct  had  been  ao  exemplaxy  that  he  wat 
taken  without  fee.  This  wasinl8Dl  Eiebau'a 
establishment  was  in  Kandfbrd  Street,  Man-> 
Chester  Square.  Whan,  many  yean  ago,  tha 
jffesent  writer  visited  ^e  place  in  Faraday's 
company,  it  was  still  a  stationer's  sho^  the 
l4Kly  oehiud  the  counter  mentioning  innden- 
tauy  the  tradition  that  one  of  her  predecessors 
had  been  the  master  of  Sir  Charles  Faraday.' 
At  Riebau's,  Faraday  lived  for  eight  years, 
working  as  a  bookbinder.  He  suraequently 
worked  witli  one  De  La  lloctep  u  man  bo  paa- 
uonate  and  austere,  that  although  he  prumiaed 
to  leave  to  Fofaday  all  that  he  poaBefised,  hia 
fi^ntuCLve^wneyvun  oould  not  be  prevwled 
upon  tn  TBKuun  wjth  Msl  A  warm  friendah^ 
had  sprung  up  between  Fflradav  and  twojltF 
tflligect  young-  men,  nam^  iluxtable  and 
At^britt.  BrisknoteBandli^tt^r€pas.4f<I  between 
him  and  Lbem.andhiaUUfrg  to  Abbott  hav9 
bot'D  ha];pilr  pTeeervsd.  lie  beard  lectures 
ir»m  Mc.  Tatum  an  iiatural  philoaophy  at 
62  focset;  Street,  Fleet  Street,  the  cos^  being 
athilBi)g  a  leictiire>  He  read  mucb,  itnJ  woa 
Bpecinlly  Lndphtti^l  M  Mrs.  Marcet'a  '  Caaver^ 
satioiifi  in  Clit'inijiii^.'  Mr.  Dane i:,  a  meta* 
ber  uf  the  UnvHl  IrptitiririTi,  wna  a  cufi- 
tomerofHiebaurt,  acdl''armliiyhadim];'rt;Ased 
him  so  favourably,  that  he  gave  the  youth 
tickets  for  the  last  four  lectures  delivered  by 
Davy  in  the  Eoyal  Institution.  Their  dates 
were  29  Feb.,  U  March,  8  and  10  April  1812. 
He  took  notes  of  these  lectures,  wrote  them 
fairly  and  fully  out  afterwards  in  a  <}uarto 
volume,  and  sent  them  to  Davy,  asking  to 
be  enabled  to  quit  trade,  which  he  thought 
vicious  and  aelnsb,  and  to  derate  himself  to 
science.  In  a  most  considerate  note  Davy 
replied  to  the  young  man  on  24  Dec.  1812. 
One  night,  when  undressing  in  Weymouth 
Street,  he  was  startled  by  a  loiid  knock, 
and  found  Davy's  carriage  before  the  door. 
Davy's  servant  handed  him  a  note,  as  a  result 
of  wnich  he  colled  next  morning  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  and  was  ragaged  Iby  Davy  at  a 
weekly  wage  of  26i;  He  somi  hesan  to  help 
in  tha  lectures ;  joined  tha  City  Fhuosophicu 
Society,  gathered  together  a  little  mutual  im- 

f rovranent  society  of  bis  own  at  the  Royal 
nstitution,  and  lectured  on  chemistry  at  the 
City  FhiloBOphical  Society.  He  was  daily 
in  the  labcuratory  assisting  Davy  in  his  ex- 
periments, eome  of  which  were  dangerous. 
Both  he  and  bis  master  were  wounded  more 
than  once  by  explosions  of  chloride  of  nitro- 
gen, which  had  previously  destroyed  ope  of 
Dulong'a  eyus.  Meanwhile  he  candied  on  a 
brisk  and  pleasant  correspondence  with  his 
^iend  Ai)bott.  Xheyohth  obeerved  and  re- 
flected on  all  he  saw.  He  writes  sensibly 
and  well  about  lecturing  and  lectures,  notu 
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what  interested  the  audience,  and  what  failed 
to  interest  them.  'A  lectarer,'  he  says, 
'  should  appear  easy  and  collected,  undaunted 
and  unconcerned.  His  thoughts  about  him, 
and  his  mind  clear  and  free  for  the  contem- 
plation and  description  of  his  subject'.  His 
whole  behaviour  should  evince  respect  for 
his  audience,  and  he  should  in  no  case  for^t 
that  he  is  in  their  presence.'  After  laying 
down  the  canons  of  lecturing  in  this  fashion, 
he  obvLOUstv  feels  lifted  by  the  dignity  of 
the  lecturer  s  work.  '  Then,  and  then  only,' 
he  exclaims, '  shall  we  do  justice  to  the  suV- 

i'cct,  please  the  audience,  and  satisfy  our 
lonour — the  honour  of  a  philosopher.'  With. 
this  '  honour  of  a  philosopher '  Faraday  was 
impreffnated.  By  it  his  whole  life  was  in- 
formed and  ennobled. 

In  the  autumn  of  1813  Davy  and  his  infe 
went  almwd,  and  Faraday  went  with  them 
as  an  amanuensis.  Davy  had  no  valet,  and 
it  was  understood  that  Faraday  was  to  lend 
Um  some  aid  in  this  direction.  He  quitted 
London  on  Wednesday,  13  Oct.  1813,  and 
accompanied  Davy  to  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  the  Tyrol,  keeping  a  journal,  from 
which,  in  his  '  Life  and  Letters  of  Faraday,* 
copious  extracts  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Bence 
Jones.  He  described  the  experiments  con- 
ducted by  Davy  with  the  eminent  men  whom 
he  visited.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of 
these  was  the  combustion  of  a  diamond  in 
oxygen  in  the  Academy  del  Gimento,  by 
means  of  ibs  neat  lens  of  Uw_  Qiand  Duke 
of  Tuscany.  His  letters  to  his  mother  are 
full  of  affection.  At  Rome  the^  found  Morrl- 
chini  vainly  seeking  to  ma^et  ise  a  needle  by 
the  solar  rajrg.  They  visited  Kaples  and 
Vesuvius,  which  was  in  active  eruption.  On 
Friday,  17  June  18l4,Faraday '  saw  M.  Volta, 
who  came  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  a  hale,  elderly  man, 
bearing  the  red  ribbon,  and  very  free  in'  con- 
versation.' In  July  he.  was  at  Geneva,  from 
which  city  he  writes  very  ftilly  to  his  mother 
and  bis  friends.  Some  veiy  charming  passages 
occur  in  his  letters  to  Abbott.  Speaking  of 
the  ills  and  trials  of  life  he  compares  them  to 
'  douds,  which  intervened  between  me  and 
the  sun  of  prosperity,  but  which  I  found 
were  refreshuig,  reservinir  to  me  that  tone 
and  vigour  of  mind  which  prosperity  alone 
would  enervate  and  ultimately  destroy.'  Such 
were  the  materials  out  of  which  the  great 
natural  philosopher  was  formed. 

During  his  stay  at  Geneva,  Davy  was  the 
guest  of  his  friend  De  La  Eive,  father  of  the 
celebrated  electrician,  and  grandfather  of  the 
present  worthy  proprietor  of  the  beautiful 
country  residence  at  Pr^singe.  Host  and 
guest  were  sportsmen,  and  they  tiequently 
went  out  shooting.  On  these  occasions  Fara- 


day loaded  Davy's  gun,  and  for  a  time  he- 
had  his  meals  with  aemnta.  Fnun 
nature  Faraday  had  received  the  warp  and 
woof  of  a  ganneman,  and  this,  added  to  hia 
bright  inteUigenoe,  soon  led  De  La  Biro  to 
the  discoveiy  -tiat  he  was  Davy's  laboratoty 
assistant,nothi0Bervant.  Somewhat  shocked 
at  the  discoveiT,  De  La  Rive  proposed  that 
Faraday  should  dine  with  the  omily,  Hut«ad 
of  with  the  domestics.  To  this  Lady  Davy 
demurred,  and  De  La  Rive  met  the  case  by 
smding  Faraday's  meals  to  his  own  room. 
Davy  appf»r8  to  have  treated  Faraday  with 
every  consideration.  He  sometimes  brarfied 
his  own  clothes  to  relieve  his  assistant  of 
the  duty,  but  Lady  Davv  was  of  a  dii&nnt 
tempw.  She  treated  laraday  is  a  uenlal, 
andnis  fiery  spirit  so  (diafed  under  this  tna^ 
ment,  that  he  was  freonmitly  on  the  point  ot 
riming  home.  Alter  Faraday's  deatii 
rumours  of  his  relations  to  Davy  were  spread 
abroad,  and  among  them  was  the  circums^- 
tial  anecdote  that  De  La  Rive,  finding  Fara- 
day's company  at  table  objected  to,  gave  the 
young  man  a  banquet  all  to  himsuf.  The 
anecdote  on  the  faoe  of  it  was  absurd,  for 
Faraday  at  the  time  bad  done  nothing  to 
furnish  a  reason  for  such  an  entertainment. 
In  1869  the  brief  and  true  history  of  thetrana- 
action  was  drawn  up  for  the  tmsent  writer 
by  Professor  De  La  Rive.  There  was  no 
Innquet  of  the  kind  referred  to,  but  Faraday 
always  entertained  a  grateftil  remembrance 
of  the  kindness  and  consideration  shown  him 
by  the  elder  De  La  Rive  when  he  was  a  mar* 
gar<;on  de  laboratoin. 

In  1816he  returned  with  Davy  to  the  Royal 
Institution,  and,  accordingto  stipulation,  was 
re-engaged  by  the  managers  on  1&  May  of 
that  year.  &h  first  contribution  to  seienee 
was  an  analysis  of  caustic  lime  from  Tuscany. 
It  was  published  in  the  '  Quarterly  Journal 
ofScience' for  1816.  Various  notes  and  short 
papers  followed  during  the  next  two  years. 
In  1818  he  e.Tperimented  on  'Soun^nff 
Flames,'  correcting  and  completing,  wiw 
great  acuteness,  a  previous  investigation  by 
the  elder  De  La  Rive.  Then  Avowed  varioua 
notes  and  notices,  the  '  Quarterly  Jotmial  * 
bein^  the  storehouse  of  aU  tbete  smaU  eom^ 
munications.  In  18S0  he  sent  to  tiie  Royal 
Society  a  paper  *  On  Two  New  Ccanponnds  of 
Chlorine  andCarbon,  and  on  a  NewOomponnd 
of  Iodine,  Carbon,and  Hydrogen.'  This  was 
the  first  paper  of  his  that  was  published  !■ 
the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.' 

At  this  time  he  had  made  the  aoquaintanca, 
and  won  the  esteem,  of  Miss  Saiah  Barnard. 
Their  friendship  ripened  into  love,  which, 
on  hia  part,  was  accoi^Danied  by  more  than 
the  usual  oscillations  oihope  and  fear.  Hia 
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PHUon  wae  so  ardent,  that  she  for  a  time 
doubted  her  ability  to  return  it  with  adec^uate 
Btraoffth.  His  ntteranoes  at  this  crisis  of 
Ml  life  wen  ma^d  the  delioacy  and 
oonaideratonew  which  diffused  themselves 
thioiu^ioat  his  entire  chaiaoter.  She  «t 
lenrth  yielded,  and  th^  wen  mazried  on 
12  June  1^1.  An  entry  in  a  book  contun- 
ing  his  dipkHuas  ran  thus:  'Amongst  these 
Komrds  ci  events  I  hen  insert  the  date  of 
me  whioh,  as  a  source  of  honour  and  happi- 
ness, &r  exceeds  all  the  rest.  We  were 
married  on  12  June  1821.'  At  the  time  of 
tJieir  marriage  Miss  Barnard  was  twenty-one, 
while  Faraday  was  thirtr.  It  is  pleasant  to 
i<ecord  the  manner  in  which  Davy  received 
the  intelligence  of  the  marriage :  '  I  hope 

Jou  will  continue  quite  well,  and  do  much 
uring  the  summer,  and  I  wish  you  in  your 
new  state  all  that  ham»inees  which  I  am 
nm  you  deeerve.'  'A  month  alter  his 
natria^  he  nads  his  oonfeaaioa  of  sin  and 
vnrfesuon  of  foith  hefon  the  Sandemanian 
Church.  When  hit  wife  adrad  him  why  he 
had  not  told  her  what  he  was  about  to  do, 
he  only  replied, "  That  is  between  me  and  my 
Qod  " '  (BmoB  Joim,  L^a  and  Letters). 

CErsted  discovered  in  1820  that  a  freely 
suspended  msgnetic  needle  was  deflected  by 
a  voltaic  current,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
penetrative  mind  of  Wollaston  conceived  the 
idea  of  causing  the  needle  to  rotate  round  the 
current,  and  the  win  carrring  the  currant  to 
rotate  round  a  magnet.  Faraday's  attention 
was  soon  directed  to  this  question^  but  before 
touching  it  he  went  throurit  the  discipline 
of  writing  a  'Histoiy  of  the  Progress  of 
Eleetzo-Bugnetism.*  Immediatdy  afterwards 
be  attaeked  the  sutgeet  of  *  Manietie  BoU- 
tionSf'  and  on  the  morning  of  Christmas  day 
1^1  he  led  his  young  wife  into  the  labora- 
tory, and  showed  hw  the  revolution  (tf  a 
ma^etic  needle  rotmd  an  electric  onrtent. 
He  had  also  in  the  same  year  made  experi- 
ments on  the  vaporisation  of  mercury  at 
cmmnon  temperatures,  Immediatelv  after- 
wards, and  jointly  with  Mr.  Stoddart,  he 
workra  with  success  on  the  aUoya  of  steel. 
A  razor  made  of  one  of  these  alloys,  and 
presented  to  the  present  writer  by  Faraday 
himself,  is  still  in  nis  possession. 

We  now  iqiproach  a  subject  of  high  im- 
portance. In  the  Bping  of  1823  Faraday 
•salTaed  a  sobetance  proved  hy  Davy  to  lie 
die  hydrate  of  eblorine,  and  which,  prior  to 
iSivy^  e^wrimenta,  had  been  le^trded  as 
ehloiniie  itself.  The  ptper  describing  tiie 
aaalyns  was  lo(Aed  over  oy  Davy,  who  Bug- 
gested  on  the  spot  the  Tm*t-ing  of  the  hy- 
drate under  pressure,  in  a  sealM  glass  tulie. 
The  hydrate  fused  it  a  moderate  heat^  die 
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tube  became  filled  with  a  yellow  gas,  and 
was  found  to  contain  an  oily  liquid.  When 
the  end  of  the  tube  was  brolom  off  an  ez- 
ploHon  oocorzed,  and  the  oUymatter  vanished. 
Next  moniing  Faraday,  writing  to  Dr.  Paris, 
was  able  to  make  the  following^  important 
eomnnmicatwo;  *  The  mlyon  noticed  yester^ 
day  turns  out  to  be  liquid  chlorine.*  Davy, 
on  being  informed  of  what  had  occurred,  im- 
mediately applied  the  method  of  self-com- 
jffessing  atmospheres  to  the  liquefection  of 
muriatic  gas.  Faraday  afterwuxls  liquefied 
chlorine  by  a  compressing  syringe,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  a  number  of  other  gases, 
up  to  that  time  deemed  permanent,  to  the 
liquid  condition.  He  followed  up  the  subject 
in  1844,  and  considerably  expanded  its  limits. 
A  sun  and  certain  atMition  was  made  to 
our  knowledge  of  matter  by  these  important 
experiments.  Tliey  nndered  the  conclusion 
next  to  certain  tlut  all  gases  an  but  the 
vapours  of  liquids  possessing  very  low  boil- 
ing points — a  c<»ieluai(Mi  triumphuitly  vindi- 
cated by  the  liquefeetion  of  atmo^heric  ur, 
and  other  refractory  gwes,  in  our  own  day. 

The  '^ulosophical  Transactions '  for  1825 
contains  a  paper  by  Faraday  '  On  New  Com- 
pounds of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen.'  In  it  was 
announced  the  discovery  of  benzol,  which 
has  been  turned  to  such  profitable  commer- 
cial account  as  the  basis  of  our  splendid 
aniline  dyes.  In  1826  he  published  in  the 
'Transactions*  another  paper  *0n  Sulpho* 
naphthalic  Acid,'  and  snrawards  occupied 
himself  with  experiments  on  the  limits  of  va- 
porisation. In  1822  Sir  John  Horachel  had 
suggested  tiub  use  of  borate  of  lead  in  the 
manu&ctnre  of  a  hu^y  nfractive  oj^cal 

flass.  He  and  Mr.  Afterwards  Sir  James) 
outh  had  actually  succeeded  in  producing 
aglass  with  an&active  index  of 1*866.  The 
glass,  however,  proved  too  soft  for  optical 
purposes.  In  1826  a  committee,  embracing 
Fanday,  Sir  John  Herschel,  and  DoUond, 
was  formed  with  a  view  of  pursuing  this  sub- 
ject. The  experiments  were  begun  at  the 
Falcon  Glass  Works,  but  completed  in  the 
yard  of  the  BOTal  Institution.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  Faraday  engaged  as  assistant 
Sergeant  Anderson  of  the  Koyal  Artillery, 
to  whose  *  cara,  steadiness,  exactitude,  and 
faithfulness  in  the  performanoe  of  all  that 
has  bean  eunmitted  to  hie  chaxge^' he  avowed 
lus  indebtedness.  Andenoa's  eenae  of  du^ 
and  obedience  was  eo  precise  that  it  was  said 
<^  him  that  if  the  Ijutitntkm  wen  on  fixe 
he  would  not  quench  the  flame  except  by 
Faraday's  command.  An  elaborate  paper 
*  On  the  Manufacture  of  Glass  for  Optical 
Purposes'  formed  the  material  of  Faraday's 
first  Bakerian  lecture,  whidk  was  deliTeaced 
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before  the  Royal  Society  at  the  close  of  1829. 
Tfaree  succesaiTe  mttii^s  of  the  Bodety  veie 
tainn  np  by  this  lecture.  The  glass,  how- 
erer,  did  not  turn  oat  to  be  of  important 
pnetical  use,  bat  it  afterwurde  provwJ  to  be 
tiie  fittmdatdoa  of  two  of  Fanday^  greatest 
dneoraries.  Jd.  1881  he  puUubacl  a  paper 
'  Ob  a  I^coUar  Olau  of  Optical  Deoe^pUooe/ 
to  wMeh  the  chrcnnatKve  owea  its  origin. 
In  the  some  year  he  made  a  communication 
oU'  vibrating  surfaoee,  wheran  he  explained 
the  gathering  up  of  light  powders,  at  the 
places  of  most  intense  vibration,  wbile  heavy 
powdan  like  sand,  as  beaatifiuly  shown  by 
Ohladni,  arrange  toemeelves  along  the  nodal 
linet. 

Foiaday  had  now  reached  the  threshold  of  a 
oaieer  of  discovery  unparalleled  in  the  hi»- 
tory  of  pure  expenmeittal  sdence.  Towards 
tiie  end  of  1831  ho  discovered  ud  subdued 
the  domun  of  magaeto-^eetrieitr.  The  in- 
ductive action  of  an  ofeeCrifi^  bod^r  on  aa 
adjacent  imdeetrided  body  was  fatmliar  to 
bini ;  and  he  thought  tfaatsoiiBetiung  similar 
^be  knew  not  what— ooglit  to  occur  when 
ftwirecarrving  an  electric  cuiraBt  was  brought 
near  another  wire  carrying  no  current.  He 
went  thua  to  wrark.  Two  wires  oferspun 
with  silk  were  wound  side  by  side  over  the 
same  wooden  c^inder.  The  two  ends  of  one 
of  the  wires  were  connected  with  a  voltaic 
battery,  and  the  two  ends  of  the  other  with 
ft  galvanometer.  Faradaywaa  never  satisfied 
until  he  had  applied  the  greatest  force  at  his 
command,  and  in  the  present  instance  a 
battery  power  varying  from  10  to  120  c^k' 
ins  ouled  into  pUv.  But  no  mstter  how 
pow«rfal  he  mads  nb  oadFenta  in  tiie  one 
mre,  tiw  other  -mn  remamed  abaolntely 
qniescentj  while  tiie  deetridly  was  floiwin^ 
through  Its  nei^hour.  The  attention  ^ 
tiie  keen-eyed  experimenteF  was,  however, 
soon  axoited  by  a  small  motion  of  his  galvano- 
meter needle  which  oceorred  at  the  moment 
the  current  from  the  battery  first  started 
through  its  wire.  After  this  firat  slight  im- 
pulse tlie  needle  came  to  rest;  but  on  in- 
terrupting the  battery  drcuit  another  feeble 
motion  was  observed,  opposite  in  Erection  to 
the  former  one.  This  result,  and  many  others 
of  a  similar  kind,  1^  Mm  to  the  '  conclusion 
that  the  battery  current  through  the  one  wire 
did  in  reality  induce  a  similar  currratit  through 
the  other,  but  that  it  continued  for  an  instant 
only,  and  partook  mcas  of  the  nature  <rf  the 
electric  wave  Awm  a  oommon  Leyden  jar, 
than  of  the  current  £rom  a  vtdtaic  battwy.' 
The  momratarv  ounenti  thus  generated  as 
if  bv  a  kind  of  kick,  or  x*eaotion,  hs  called 
'iaduoed  cnzients.' 


Faraday  next  showed  that  tiir  mere  ap- 
proach 01  a  wire  fominff  a  closed'  curfe  to> 
another  wire  through  wnioh  a^  ourmt  was 
fiowing,  aroused  in  the  former- an  induced' 
current.  The  withdrawal  of  the  ^^re  also' 
excited  a  ennent  im  the  opposite  direction. 
These  enxmits  existed  only  during  the  time 
of  a^noaeh  and  -withdi&wal,  and  vanidted 
when  tile  motion  oeased.  Pri(»  40  these 
ezpwiments  magnetism  had  been  evoked- 
by  electricity.  He  now  aimed  at  excittiw- 
electricity  by  magnetum.  Hound  a  weldea- 
iron  ring  he  wound  two  coils  of  inwil^tf^j 
copper  wire,  the  coils  occupying  opposite 
halves  of  the  ring.  The  ring,  with  its  two 
coils,  is  represented  in  Foleysadmirable  statue 
as  held  in  Faraday's  hand.  Through  one  c£ 
the  two  ooils  he  sent  a  voltaic  current,  which 
powerfully  magnetffied  the  iron.  During  the 
moment  of  magnetisation  a  pulse  was  seat 
through  the  other  coil  stroi^  enenghto  whiri 
round  the  needle  cS  the  galvanometer  four  or 
fivB  times  in  snceession.  Onintemqptingtha 
circnit  a  whirl  of  the  needle  in  tiie  opmsite 
direction  was  observed.  It  was  only  during 
the  moments  of  magnetisation  and  demag- 
netisation that  these  eflFeots  were  produoecL 
From  his  welded  ring  be  passed  on  to  straight 
bars  of  iron,  and  obtained  with  them  the- 
effects  produced  by  his  ring. 

At  that  time  the  'magnetism  of  rotation' 
excited  universal  attention.  Anon-magnetio 
metallic  disk  placed  beneath  a  magnetic 
needle  and  set  in  rotation  drew  the  needle 
after  it.  Onroversing-themotionof  tbedisk- 
the  needle  first  stopped  and  then  turned  bach- 
wards,  following  the  new  xotation.  Amgo 
was  tiie  discoverer  of  tills  aotioin,  but  he  -wm- 
tuxed  otk  no  explanathm  of  it.  Its  aoliition 
was  roBorrod  for  Fsradaj.  The  disk  bonff  • 
ctmduetor  electrioity,  he  clearly  saw  that 
his  newly  discovered  induced  currents  must 
be  excited  in  it  by-  the  adjacent  needle.  He 
forthwith  estahliahed  the  eziBtenoe  of  these 
currents,  proving  their  direction  to  be  suoh  as- 
must,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  CErsted, 
produce  the  observed  rotation. 

T^e  well-known  axrangemeat  of  ironfilisffs 
round  a  magnet  prc^tmdly  impressed  Fan- 
day  from  the  first.  By  *  action  at  a  distance,' 
coupled  with  the  law  of  inverse  squares,  the 
position  of  these  filings  had  been  nreriouslj 
explained.  Faraday  never  made  himself  afc 
home  with  this  idea,  but  visnalieed  a  some- 
thing round  the  nuwnetwhich  gave  the  flliiwn 
their  position.  This  conoeptton,  iriiieh  be 
used  fOT  a  long  time  as  a  mere '  rsprwatttstiT» 
idea,'  fearing  to  conunit  hinuau  to  jdiynea} 
tJwory,  lay  at  the  root  of  his  experiments. 
HecMled  tiie  lines  along  which  the  iron  filioos 
ranged  themsnlTflft  *  ham  of  foxoe^'  and  £• 
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flhowed  bow  by  catting  tbeee  lines,  wbethei 
thej  belonged  to  an  utiflcial  magnet  or  to 
tha  eartb,  mdoced  coxrents  were  generated. 
OanoBg:  fat  examj^  a  ooppcv  duk  to  spin 
aorou  uie  earlih's  liiMS  of  force,  be  produced 
anoh  onrrenti^  uid  deuribed  with  predncoi 
the  poulitnB  of  the  disk  wherein  no  onnent 
oouU  be  podueed  by  its  motion.  He  played 
with  the  earUi  as  with  a  ma^etic  toy. 
Hacin^  an  iron  bar  within  a  helix,  he  lifted 
thebarmto  the  direction  ofthedippingneedle. 
An  induced  cnrrmt  was  iiutantly  ronaed  in 
the  helix.  On  reversing  the  bar,  a  current  in 
the  opposite  direction  declared  itself.  Hold- 
ingthlBlielixinthelineof  dip,theintrodacti(Hi 
and  withdrawal  of  an  unmagnetised  bar  o£ 
iron  produced  currents  in  opposite  directions. 
Barlow  and  Ghristie  had  experimented  on 
iron  shells  and  iron  disks,  hut  Faraday,  with 
a  brasa  globe  and  a  copper  disk,  obtained  all 
their  eneota.  They  had  their  eye  upon  the 
metal  as  capable  of  nuufnetiem:  he  had  his 
eye  npon  it  as  a  conanctor  of  electzieity. 
His  specuIationB  and  experiments  on  the  pos- 
sible action  of  the  earth  when  water,  whewer 
tidal  or  fluvial,  flowed  over  its  sur&oe,  are 
deeply  interesting.  The  following  avowal 
and  prediction,  made  in  1831,  breathe  the 
veecT  spirit  of  the  true  investigator :  '  I  have 
rather  been  deurous  of  discovering  new  facts 
and  new  relations  dependent  on  magneto* 
electric  induction,  than  of  exalting  the  force 
of  those  already  obtained,  beiiu^  assured  that 
the  latter  would  find  thor  full  development 
hereafter.'  The  electric  lighting  of  the  pre- 
sent  day  is  sorely  a  sploidid  nilfilmflnt  of 
tUs  pnaMtkni. 

EreiTwril-known  experimenter  is  sure  to 
be  flooded  with  mopoeals  and  sn^^eations 
fipom  outsiders.  Crowds  of  such  proposals 
eame  to  Faraday,  but  one  of  them  oxuy,  he 
declared,  bore  tihe  aUghtest  £ruit.  A  young 
man  named  William  Jenkin  had  obeerred  a 
diode  stud  Riwrlc  of  a  peculiar  character  on 
the  interruption  of  a  voltuc  current  ^stong 
through  a  circuit  containing  a  helix.  He  was 
anxious  to  follow  the  subject  up,  hut  his  father, 
knowing  that  sdenoe  was  but  a  poor  pay- 
mastOT,  dissuaded  him  from  its  pursuit.  The 
examination  of  the  facts  noticed  by  Jenkin 
led  Fuaday  to  the  discovery  of  the  '  extra 
current,'  his  beautiful  investigation  on  this 
sntgeet  Dunff  coDunnmcated  to  t^e  Boyal  80- 
aefyon  39  Jan.  1886.  It  bore  the  tiOe  'On 
the  luflnenee  by  Induction  c£  tba  Electric 
Current  upon  itself.' 

In  1881  Faraday  had  tapped  new  and  in- 
exhaustible sources  of  electricitT.  Ponder- 
isff  on  ihe  whole  sul^ect,  he  aaxed  fainuelf 
whether  these  various  kinds  of  electricity 
vm  all  alike.  An  tha  ebetgtioities  of  the 


machine,  t^e  pile,  the  gymnotus  and  torpedo^ 


magneto-electricity,  and  thermo-electncity, 
mwaly  diflerent  manifestations  of  one  Kod 
the  same  agent  P  He  reviewed  theknowledge 
of  the  time,  turned  upcnx  the  sulHect  his  powear 
as  an  experimenter,  and  decided  in  fiavom  of 
the  '  identity  of  electridtaes.*  His  investi- 
gation was  read  before  the  Boyal  Sodsty  on 
10  and  17  Jan.  1883. 

He  now  aimed  at  obtaining  some  kuow~ 
ledge  oftheirrelationsas  to  quantity.  Moisten- 
ing bibulouspaper  with  the  iodide  ofpotassinm 
he  decomposed  the  iodide  by  the  eleotri^ty 
<^  the  machine,  producing  a  toown  spot  whwe 
the  iodine  was  liberated.  He  then  unmened 
two  thin  wires,  the  one  of  sine,  the  other  <»f 
platinum,  to  a  depth  of  five-eighths  of  an  indi 
in  addulated  water.  During  eight  beeis  of 
his  watch  he  found  that  the  electiioity  gene- 
rated by  this  minute  vtdtaicarrangemoit  pHH 
duced  the  same  effect  on  his  ffatrawnutMr 
sod  on  his  mcdstened  paper  as  toirt^  turns  of 
his  large  electrical  machine.  The  quantity 
of  watOT  here  decomposed  was  immeasurably 
small,  and  stUl,  if  applied  in  the  ctuwentzatcd 
form  which  it  assumes  in  the  L^dm  jar,  it 
would,  Faraday  averred,  be  competent  to  kill 
a  rat,  and  no  man  would  like  to  oear  it.  He 
next  determines  the  amount  of  electrical  ft}rce 
involved  in  thedecompoaitionofaBingle  grain 
of  water.  He  is  almost  afraid  to  mention  it, 
finding  it  equal  to  800,000  dischargee,  not  of 
the  conductor,  not  of  a  single  Leyden  jaz,  but 
of  thelaive  Leyden  battery  of  the  Boyal  Insti- 
tution. If  concentrated  in  a  single  diadia^^ 
this  amount  of  electriotty  woud  pRxhue  a 
gre«.t  flashpof  li^tning,  while  the  chemical 
aetson  of  asiule  grain  of  water  on  fbnr  grains 
of  nne  woola  yiud  a  quantity  of  electricity 
equal  to  that  m  a  powerfiil  thunderstorm. 

nia  next  sulgect  was  the  inflneooe  of  tdie 
state  of  aggi^^n  upon  electric  condnc- 
tion.  He  fouad  that  the  sel&ame  snbstance 
oonducta,  or  refuses  to  conduct,  accordii^; 
as  it  is  liquid  or  solid.  The  current,  fox 
example,  wmch  passes  through  water  cannot 
pass  through  ice.  Oxides,  chiondes,  iodides, 
and  sulphides  were  proved  to  be  insulators 
when  solid,  and  conductors  when  fused ; 
the  passage  of  the  current  through  the  fbsed 
mass  bei^  always  accompanied  hy  dsccmip 
position.  Whether  any  trace  of  eieetiieity 
oould  pass  through  a  compound  liquid  wbh- 
out  dedonqMsing  it  was  a  dispirted  point. 
Faraday  leaned  to  the  idea  that  a  amall 
quanti^  migfat  do  so.  Other  investiMtoeB, 
foremosti  among  whom  was  the  oelrarated 
De  La  Rive,  contended  that  no  trace  of  elee- 
tricity  can  pass  through  a  liquid  compound 
without  producing  its  equivalent  deeompoBi- 
tion.  Faraday'i  papat  on  this'New  Laarof 
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Electrio  Conduction'  wu  read  before  the 
Soyil  Society  on  23  May  1833.  On  20  June 
he  oODununicated  a  paper  on  electro-chemical 
decomposition,  in  which  he  combated  the 
notiim  of  an  attractive  force  exert^  by  the 

Sles  immened  in  the  decompoaiiw  cell. 
9  wishes  obriooel^  to  get  rid  of  the  idea 
<rf  a  onnent,  substituting  for  it  that  of  '  an 
axis  of  power,  having  oontrai^  forces  exactly 
equal  in  amount  in  opposite  directions.'  This 
definition  could  have  yielded  him  but  little 
help ;  it,  however,  left  mm  free  from  the  tram- 
meuof  ade&titeBymbol.  He  now  glances  at 
a  subject  of  collateral  interest.  The  power  of 
spongy  platinum  to  provoke  the  combination 
01  oxygen  and  hydrogen  was  discovered  by 
Dobereiner  in  1823,  and  allied  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  philosophic  lamp.  Dulong 
and  Th6nud  proved  afterwards  tnat  a  well- 
cleansed  platinum  wire  could  be  raised  to  in- 
candescence by  its  action  on  a  jet  of  cold 
hydrogen.  Faraday  found  this  power  of  pro- 
Toking  combination  to  be  possessed  in  a  strik" 
ing  d^pM  by  the  positive  platinum  plate  of 
his  deccunposing  cell.  The  purification  of  the 
l^a^um  by  the  oxygen  discharged  agunst 
it  was  the  cause  of  its  activity. 

'  Ja  our  conceptions  and  reasonings  regard- 
ing the  forces  of  nature  we  perpetually  make 
use  of  symbols  which,  when  they  possess  a 
high  representative  value,  we  dignify  with 
tiie  name  of  theories.  Thus,  prompted  by 
certain  analogies,  we  ascribe  electrical  phe- 
nomena to  the  action  of  a  peculiar  fluid, 
sometimeB  flowing,  KHnetimes  at  cast.  Such 
ocnoepCiooi  have  taeir  advantages  and  their 
disadvantam ;  they  afford  peaceful  lodging 
to  the  inteUeet  for  a  time,  but  they  also  cir- 
cumscribe it,  and  by-and-by,  when  the  mind 
has  grown  too  large  for  its  lodging,  it  often 
finds  difficulty  in  breaking  down  the  walls 
of  what  has  become  its  prison  instead  of  its 
h(Kne.'  These  words  are  quoted  because  they 
so  chime  in  with  Faraday's  views,  that  when 
he  heard  them  he  could  not  repress  a  warm 
expression  of  assent.  In  regard  to  what  may 
be  called  the  philosophy  of  the  voltaic  pile, 
he  was  anxious  to  abolish  all  terms  which 
tended  to  pledge  him  to  theory.  Aided  by 
Dr.  Whewell,  ue  sought  to  invent  a  neu- 
tral  terminoloffy.  For  the  word '  poles,' pre- 
vioady  ai^Ued  to  the  plates  plunged  ut  a 
deoompoaition  cdl^  he  auhfltituted  the  word 
'ebotndes.'  Thedeoomposuu'liqtttdhecalled 
an '  eleotiolyte,'  and  the  act  en  decomposition 
'  eleebrolywB.'  These  terms  are  now  of  even- 
day  use  in  science.  The  term '  anode '  for  the 
positive  electrode,  and '  cathode '  for  the  nwa- 
tive  one,  are  less  frequenUy  used,  while  the 
terms  *  aniTO  'and '  cation,'  namea  given  to  the 


respective  constituents  of  the  decomposed 
electrolyte,  and  the  term '  ion,'  including  both 
anions  and  cations,  are  hardly  used  at  aU. 
Having  thus  cleared  his  way,  he  fixed,  aa  a 
measure  of  voltaic  electricity,  on  the  quantity 
of  water  decomposed  the  voltaic  eoxient. 
The  correctness  of  this  measure  was  first  esta- 
blished. He  sent  the  same  current  through 
a  series  of  cells  with  electrodes  of  different 
siies— some  of  them  platesof  j^tinum,  othera 
strips,  others  mere  wires — and  found  the 
quantity  of  gas  collected  to  be  the  same  for 
all  the  oells.  The  electro-chemical  action 
was  therefore  independent  of  the  size  of  the 
electrodes.  It  was  also  independent  of  the 
intensity  of  the  current.  Whether  the  bat- 
tery was  charged  with  strong  acid  or  weak, 
whether  it  consisted  of  five  purs  or  of  fifty, 
in  short,  whatever  its  force  might  be,  the 
same  current,  sent  through  the  series  of 
cells,  decomposed  the  same  amount  of  water 
in  alL  Hence  tiie  eoncluuon  that  deetro- 
chemieal  decomposition  de|>ends  solely  upon 
the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes 
through  the  decomposing  cell.  On  this  law 
Faracuy  based  the  construction  of  his  cele- 
brated 'voltameter.'  And  now  he  swoc^ 
dovrn  upon  one  of  his  most  coneiderable  di^ 
eoveries.  In  the  same  circuit  he  introduced 
his  voltameter  and  a  cell  contcuning  chloride 
of  tin,  end  measured  the  decomposition  in 
both  cases.  The  water  and  the  chloride  were 
fbund  to  be  broken  up  inproportionaexpressed 
br  their  respective  chemical  equivalenta. 
The  electric  force  which  severea  the  con- 
stituents of  the  water  molecule  proved  com- 
petent, and  neither  more  nor  less  dian  eom- 
petcnt,  to  sever  the  constitnentsof  the  mole> 
eule  of  the  chloride  of  tin.  The  fiust  was 
typical.  With  the  electrolysis  of  water,  as 
measured  by  hie  voltameter,  he  compared  the 
electrolysis  of  other  substances,  both  KOgXy 
and  in  series,  and  proved  beyond  doubt  uat 
the  decompositions  of  the  voltaic  battery  are 
as  definite  m  their  character  as  those  chemical 
combinations  which  gave  birth  to  the  atomic 
theory. 

In  1800  Yolta  discovered  the  pile,  and  sent 
an  account  of  his  discovery  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  who  lodged  it,  as  a  pearl  of  ^reat 
price,  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions.* 
The  source  of  power  in  the  ]ule,tiie  force 
which  generated  the  current  and  nmd  it 
forward,  was  long  a  sulgect  vt  fierce  oniten- 
tion.  Volta  himself  supposed  it  to  be  excited 
by  the  contact  of  different  metals.  He  sstar 
blished  beyond  all  doubt  that  electriinty  is 
developed  by  such  contact,  and  he  assumed 
that  at  the  ^lace  of  contact  an  electio-motiTe 
force  came  mto  {day  wluch  severed  the  two 
slsctricitieB,  pouring  the  positive  over  ono 
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metal,  and  the  negative  over  the  other. 
Volta  knew  nothing  of  the  chemical  actions 
of  the  pile.  The  decomposition  of  water  was 
fiiat  noticed  bv  Nicholson  and  Carlisle.  The 
study  of  its  jmenomena  soon  introduced  the 
idea  that  chemical  action,  and  not  the  mere 
contact  of  differentmetals,  was  the  true  source 
ol  Tokaic  power.  Faraday  plunged  with 
ardour  into  this  controversy.  He  saw  chemi- 
cal effects  going  hand  in  hand  with  electrical 
effects,  the  one  being  strictly  proportional 
to  the  other.  He  produced  currenta  without 
metallic  contact;  hediscovered  liquids  which, 
though  competent  to  transmit  the  feeblest 
currents,  were  absolutely  powerless  when 
■ohemieally  inactive.  This  investigation  was 
communicated  to  Royal  Society,  1 7  April 
1834.  But,  despite  the  cogency  of  the  ucts 
and  the  conclusiveness  of  the  logic^  the  sup- 
porters of  the  contact  theory  remomed  long 
immovable.  With  our  present  views  of  the 
interaction  and  convertibility  of  natural  forces 
such  a  position  is  hardly  conceivable.  The 
astounding  cojisec|uences  of  Volta's  assump- 
tion and  of  the  views  of  his  followers  were 
laid  bare  by  Dr.  Roget  as  early  as  1829. 
His  words  deserve  to  be  kept  in  perpetual 
remembrance.  '  If,'  he  says,  '  there  could 
exist  a  power  having  the  property  ascribed 
to  it  tb«  hypothesis,  nainely  tiiat  of  giving 
continual  impulse  to  &  fliud  in  one  constant 
direction,  withont  bein^  exhausted  1^  its 
own  acUon,  it  would  duKnr  essentially  from 
all  the  known  powers  in  nature.  All  the 
powers  and  sources  of  motion  with  the  ope- 
ration of  which  we  are  acquainted,  when 
producing  these  peculiar  effects,  are  expended 
in  the  same  proportion  as  those  effects  are 
produced ;  and  hence  arises  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  by  their  agency  a  perpetual 
efiect,  or,  in  other  words,  a  perpetual  motion.' 

Faraday's  experiments  and  reasonings  on 
electrolysis  compelled  him  to  look  into  the 
xeij  heart  of  his  deoomposinff  liquids  and 
to  Dziiig  their  ultimate  moleeiueB  within  his 
zange  01  vision.  Hehadno  doubt  that  thocur* 
rent  was  propagated  from  particle  to  portideof 
the  electrolyte,  andhe  became  more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  ordinary 
electric  induction  was  also  transmitted  and 
sustained  by  the  action  of  contiguous  parti- 
cles. The  idea  of  action  at  a  distance  ob- 
viously perplexed  and  bewildered  him,  and 
it  may  be  added  that  in  our  own  day  this 
idea  is  retreating  more  and  more ;  both  elec- 
tric and  magnetic  actions,  like  those  of  light, 
being  held  to  be  transmitted  through  an  all- 
embnwang  medium.  In  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject, Faraday  repeatedly  quotes  the  memor- 
able words  of  Newton:  'Tnat  gravity  should 
be  innate,  inberentj  and  essential  to  matter. 


M  that  one  body  may  act  upon  another  at  a 
distance  through  a  vacuum,  and  without  the 
mediation  of  anything  else,  by  and  through 
which  this  action  and  fence  may  be  conveyed 
from  one  to  another,  is  to  me  so  great  an 
absurditv,  that  I  believe  no  man  who  has  in 
philosophical  matters  a  competent  faculty  of 
thinking  will  ever  fall  into  it.  Gravity  must 
be  caused  by  an  i^nt  acting  constantly  ac- 
cording to  certain  laws,  but  whether  this 
agent  be  material  or  immaterial,  I  have  lef% 
to  the  consideration  of  my  readers.*  Two 
great  tests  were  accepted  by  Faraday  as  suf- 
iicknt  to  prove  the  existeiue  oi  a  medium: 
the  transmisaiaa  of  power  in  enrved  lines, 
and  the  consumption  of  time  in  transmisuon. 
As  rwarda  the  eleetrie  force  he  thotK^t 
he  had  proved  that  it  could  act  round  a 
comer.  His  expeiimenta  on  this  snl^ect 
were  not  accepted  as  conclusive,  nor  were  his 
views  clearly  expressed.  They  formed,  how- 
ever, a  groundwork  for  his  successors,  who 
are  now  successfully  working  in  the  direction 
which  he  pointed  out.  But  if  electric  indue* 
[  tiou  be  transmitted  as  he  supposed,  by  con- 
tiguous purticles,  is  it  not  probable  that  the 
particles  of  different  bodies  will  exhibit  dif- 
lerent  powers  of  transmission  P  He  set  to 
work  to  test  this  idea,  and  ended  by  the  dis- 
covery (tf  that  quality  of  *  di-electrics '  whii^ 
in  submarine  cables  now  plays  so  important 
a  part,  and  -which  retains  the  name  that 
Faraday  gave  it.  By  suitable  devices  he 
placed  a  small  metal  sphere  in  the  middle 
of  a  lai^r  hollow  one,  leaving  a  space  of 
somewhat  more  than  half  an  inch  between 
them.  The  inside  sphere  was  insulated,  the 
outside  one  uninsulated.  To  the  former  he 
communicated  a  measured  charge  of  electri- 
city, which  acted  by  induction  upon  the  con- 
cave surface  of  the  larger  sphere.  Two  in- 
struments of  this  kind,  and  of  the  same  size 
and  form,  were  constructed,  the  inside  sphere 
of  each  communicating  with  the  external  air 
by  an  insulated  brass  stem,  ending  in  a  knob, 
"the  apparatus  was  obviously  a  Leyden  jar, 
hanng  the  two  qtheree  as  ooatinga,  between 
which  any  insnutor  could  be  mttoduoed. 
One  of  the  jars  beiuff  charged,  and  its  knob 
caused  to  touch  the  Knob  of  the  other  iar, 
it  was  found,  when  air  was  the  insulator,  Uiat 
the  charge  was  equally  divided.  Permitting 
shellac,  sulphur,  or  spermaceti  In  one  of  the 
jars  to  take  the  place  of  the  ur,  it  was  found 
that  the  jar  occupied  by  the '  solid  di-electric ' 
took  more  than  half  the  original  charge.  The 
electricity  was  obviously  absorbed  by  the  di- 
electric. It,  moreover,  took  time  to  pene- 
trate the  latter,  from  which  it  gradually 
returned.  This  is  an  effect  familiar  to  ex- 
perimenters with  the  I^eyden  jar.  Fanday 
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figured  the  particles  of  the  di-electeio  as 

SDlarised,  and  conoluded  that  electric  in- 
tuttion  w&a  carried  on  from  particle  to  par- 
ticle from  the  inner  sphere  to  the  outer  one. 
To  this  power  of  propagation  he  «LTe  the 
name  'specific  inductive  capacity.'  He  then 
|;lanoed  at  conduction  in  its  relation  to 
induction,  and  generalised  thuB:  'Can  we 
not,  by  a  gradufu  chain  of  association,  carry 
up  the  diwharge  &om  its  occurrence  in  air 
through  spermaceti  and  water  to  aolutions, 
and  then  on  to  chlorides,  oxides,  and  metals, 
-without  aoT  essential  change  in  its  dutr 
zaeterP'  llie  action  of  the  particles  of  the 
best  conductor  difibrs,  according  to  FUaday, 
onl^  in  degM  from  that  of  tlw  partides  of 
thamsulator.  Partiolesof  copper, fivexample, 
are  first  charged  in  succession  by  induction ; 
but  tiie^  rapidly  discharge  themselves,  and 
this  qmck  molecular  diKharge  is  what  we 
call  conduction.  It  may  be  stated  here  that 
f^traday,  in  1838,  foresaw  that  retardation 
must  occur  in  wires  oircomstanced  like  those 
of  submarine  cables. 

In-  1841  his  health  broke  down,  and  for 
three  years  he  did  nothing,  not  even '  reading 
on  science.'  Memoranda  written  by  Faraday 
at  this  timeprove  that  bis  mind  was  seriously 
shaken.  He  wait  to  Switzerland  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  brother^n-lav.  His 
nerves  had  been  shattered,  but  his  muscles 
were  strong.  At  the  table  d'hote  he  was 
quite  unable  to  enter  into  oonrersation ;  but 
outside  he  was  capable  of  great  physical  exer- 
tion. A  journal  entry  of  his  inacu  at  Inter- 
Isaken  has  been  already  quoted.  Another, 
vhich  strikingly  reveals  the  religious  tone  of 
his  mind,  mav  be  given  here.  On  12  Aug. 
1841  he  Btoodbefore  the  falls  of  the  Giessbach. 
'  The  sun  shone  brightly,  and  the  rainbows 
seen  from  various  points  were  verj  beautiful 
One,  at  the  bottom  of  a  fine  but  furious  fall, 
was  very  pleasant — there  it  remained  motion- 
lees  whde  the  gusts  of  cloud  and  spray  swept 
fturioualy  across  its  ^aoe,  and  wen  dashed 
i^aJast  the  rock.  It  looked  like  a  sfHrit 
strong  in  &ith  and  stead&st  in  the  midst  of 
the  storm  of  pawions  sweeping  across  it ; 
and,  though  it  might  &de  and  xevivs^  still  it 
held  on  to  the  rock,  as  in  hope,  and  giving 

soon  as  his  health  permitted,  he  resumed 
his  work,  and  in  November  1846  announced 
a  discovery  which  he  called  '  the  magnetisa- 
tion of  light,  and  the  illumination  of  the 
lines  of  electric  force.'  The  title  provoked 
comment  at  the  time,  and  caused  misappre- 
henfflon.  It  was  soon,  however,  translated 
into '  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation 
by  magnets  and  by  electric  currents.'  How- 
ever it  may  have  been  desoribedf  this  is  one 


of  Faraday^  most  pregnant  and  beantifiil 
discoveries.  He  always  Uiought  that  more 
lay  concealed  in  it  thui  was  admitted  bythe 
scientific  men  of  his  time,  and  this  thought 
is  even  now  in  process  of  verification.  The 
discovery  was  made  by  means  of  that  heavy 
glass  wmch  had  feiled  to  produce  the  optiotu 
effects  expected  from  it.  '  A  piece  <x  this 
glass,  about  3  inches  square,  and  0-6  of  an 
mch  thick,  having  flat  and  polished  edges, 
was  placed  between  the  poles  (not  as  yet 
magnetised  by  the  electric  current),  so  that 
the  poUriaed  ray  should  pass  through  its 
length.  The  glass  acted  as  air,  water,  or  any 
other  trans][iarent  substance  would  do ;  and 
if  the  eye-piece  wore  previously  tamed  into 
snch  a  position  that  the  polansed  ray  was 
extinguished,  then  the  introduction  of  the 
glass  made  no  alteration  in  tiiis  respect.  In 
this  state  of  circumstances  the  fcnree  of  Ae 
electro-magnet  was  developed  by  sending  an 
electric  current  through  its  coils,  and  imme- 
diately the  image  of  the  lamp  fiame  became 
visible,  and  contmued  so  as  long  as  the  arrange* 
ment  continued  maffuetic  On  stopping  the 
electric  current,  and  so  causing  the  magnetic 
force  to  cease,  the  light  instantly  disap[wared. 
These  phenomena  conid  be  renewed  at  plea- 
sure at  any  instant  of  time,  and  upon  any 
occasion,  showing  a  perfect  dependence  m 
cause  and  efibct.  Many  substances,  oil  of 
tnrpentine  and  quartz  for  example,  cause 
the  plane  of  polarisation  to  rotate  without 
the  mtervention  of  magnetism.  The  diffe- 
rence, however,  between  Faraday's  rotation 
and  the  rotation  known  before  his  time  is 
profound.  If,  for  example,  a  polarised  beam, 
after  having  been  caused  to  rotate  by  oil  of 
turpentine,  could  bv  any  means  be  refiected 
back  through  the  liquid,  the  rotation  im- 
pressed on  the  direct  beam  would  be  exactly 
neutralised  by  that  impressed  on  the  reflected 
one.  Not  so  with  Faraday's  rotation,  which 
was  doubled  by  the  act  of  reflection.  With 
exquisite  skill  he  angmented  his  tiSoet  faj 
mmtiplyiag  his  leftections.  "When,  tat  ex- 
ample, the  rotation  impressed  on  the  direct 
beam  was  12°,  that  acquired  bv  three  pas- 
sages through  the  glass  was  86v*hile  that 
derived  from  five  passages  was  (Xf. 

Faraday's  next  great  step  was  the  disooverr 
of  diamsgnetism.  Bmgmanns,  Becquerel, 
Le  BsiUiifSaigy,  and  Seeoeck  had  previously 
indicated  the  existence  of  a  repulsive  foroa 
exerted  by  a  magnet  on  two  or  three  sub- 
stances. It  is  surprising  that  the  observa- 
tion was  not  pushed  further.  Every- indica- 
tion of  this  idnd,  however  small,  roosed 
FaradOT's  ardour,  causing  him  to  expand  uid 
multiply  it.  It  was  a  fre^ment  of  his  fiunous 
heavy  glass  that  revealed  to  him  the  £tot  of 
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dUmignetio  zspulsion.  Su^ended  before 
«th9T  pole  of  an  electio^nagnet  it  wu  re- 
pelled when  the  foroe  wts  developed.  Sus- 
pended as  a  bar  between  the  two  polea,  it  re- 
.treated  wlven  the  magnet  was  excited,  set- 
ting its  length  at  rigut  angles  to  the  line 
joining  the  p<^.  A  magnetic  bar,  similarly 
flu^nded,  always  set  its  length  from  pole  to 
pole.  The  first  of  these  positions  Faraday 
called  the  'e^uatotial '  position,  the  second  the 
<  axial*  position.  In  accordance  with  his  usual 
habit  m  pushed  his  expOTimenta  on  diamag- 
iiiitiiiin  in  possible  AxactUKu.  S»  sub- 
jected bodies  «  all  kinds  to  the  action  of  Us 
magnetf  and  found  that  no  known  solid  or 
iiqmd  was  insensible  to  magnetic  power  when 
it  was  developed  in  sufficient  strength.  Fara- 
day himself  was  the  first  to  throw  out  the 
hypothesis  that  the  deportment  of  diamag- 
nebe  bodies  cotild  be  explained  by  assuming 
in  their  case  a  polarity  the  reverse  of  that 
exhibited  by  magnetic  bodies.  This  hypo- 
thesis,  however,  was  but  loosely  held,  and 
his  own  experiments  fuled  to  furnish  any 
evidence  of  its  truth.  The  instruments  em- 
ployed by  Faradaj^  in  his  investigations  on 
diamagnetic  polanty  lacked  the  necessary 
delicacy,  and  &iled  to  show  him  a  quality 
chaxaeter  of  tins  new  repeUent  fiince,  in 
every  respect  as  certiun  as  ozdiaaiy  miscp- 
netio  poluity.  But  though  this  fundamental 
qoaUtv  of  the  force  he  had  discovered  eluded 
.him,  tis  experimental  devices  during  the 
ooiuae  of  the  discussifm  were  of  surpassing 
beauty.  His  experiments  and  speciuations 
on  the  deportment  of  crystals  in  the  magnetic 
field,  a  deportment  preiuoted  by  Poisson,  and 
-discovered  esx^imentally  by  the  illustrious 
geometrician  Fliicker,  axe  profoimdly  inte- 
resting and  instroctive.  They  throw  more 
l^t  thaa  any  others  on  the  character  of 
Faraday's  mind  and  culture.  He  invented 
new  terms  to  describe  and  new  forces  to  ex- 
phunmagne^irystallic  phenomena.  Itismar- 
velloos  how  true  his  instincts^  were,  even 
vheEshisqwciiIa'tionswereinTalid.  Through 
Teasimings  often  c(nifaBed,  he  passed  to  expe- 
rimental results  whidi  lie  at  the  very  core  of 
the  question  in  hand.  The  e:q>laiiation  of 
the  complex  phenomena  of  magne-crystallic 
actionwasrendered  impossible  to  him  through 
his  r^ection  of  the  doctrine  of  diamagnetic 
polanty.  Applying  this  principle  to  mag- 
netic and  djamagnetio  crystals  the  force 
proper  to  each  is  always  found  acting  in 
'conples'in  the  nunnetic  field,  and  from  the 
action  of  soeh  eoujues  the  observed  pheno- 
mena flow  as  simple  meciianical  consequences. 

Bancakri  had  established  the  magnetism 
offlameu  it  ia  am  interesting  eijermwDt  to 
pbee  a  Ilightad  oodleibetwMn  two  punted 


poles  and  .to  s^t  the  flame  in  two  by  the 
excitement  ci  the  magnet.  According  to 
the  position  of  the  flame  it  can  be  depressad, 
elevated,  or  blown  aside,  by  the  magnetic 
force.  Faraday  repeated  Banealari's  expe- 
riments, and,  passing  from  flames  to  gases 
generally,  established  their  magnetic  and 
diamagnetic  powers.  He  made  nmnmms  ex- 
periments vnth  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  which, 
as  constituents  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  bad 
on  importance  of  their  own.  Oxygen  hefound 
to  be  strongly  magnetic,  nitrogen  at  first 
fieeUy  diom^pietic  but  afterwards  nentnL 
As  a  boy  he  loved  to  play  with  soap-bubblas, 
and  he  now  applied  them  to  a  more  serious 
purpose.  Hie  department  of  tury^ea,  in  air 
*  was  very  impressive,  the  bubble  bemg  puUed 
inward,  or  towards  the  axial  line,  shanuy  and 
suddenly,  as  if  the  oxygen  were  hi^ify  mag>- 
netic'  A  strong  von  of  ni6ta|diysicB  runs 
through  the  speculatt<HU  of  Faraday,  but  his 
experiments  are  always  handled  with  renl 
power.  He  thought  it  important  to  fix  the 
magnetic  zero,  to  discover  if  possible  a  sub- 
stance neutral  to  the  magnet  when  excited 
to  its  uttermost.  A  babble  of  nitrogen  sus- 
pended in  air  was  repelled,  and  a  hasty  ob- 
server might  infer  that  nitrogen  was  diama^ 
netic,  but  Faraday  saw  Uiat  the  apparent 
repulsion  might  be  really  due  to  the  attrac- 
tion  of  the  sumnmding  atmospheric  ox^;en. 
ASlat  a  series  of  flo^eximAntB  (tf  the  rareat 
beauty  and  predrion,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion HuA  nitrogen  was  *.like  epaoe  itadf  * 
— neither  magnetic  nor  diamagnetie. 

He  next  compared  the  magnetic  intensity 
of  oxygen  with  that  of  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  found  that,  bulk  for  bulk^  oxygen 
is  equally  magnetic  with  such  a  solutdon '  con- 
taining seventeen  times  the  weightof  the  oxy- 
gen in  crystallised  protosulphate  of  iron,  or  3*4 
times  its  wei^t  of  metallic  iron  in  that  state 
of  combination.'  The  attraction  of  a  bubble 
of  oxygen  at  the  distance  of  an  inch  from  the 
magnetic  axis  he  found  to  be  abont  eqoal  to 
the  gravitating  foroe  of  the  same  bobble. 
His  thoughts  now  widen  sa  as  to  embrace 
the  earth's  atmosphere  and  the  possible  action 
of  its  oxygen  on  the  magnetic  needle.  Two 
elaborate  nwmoirs  on  atmospheric  magnetism 
were  sent  to  lAie  Royal  Society  on  9  Oct.  and 
19  Not.  1860.  The  effect  of  heat  and  oold 
upon  the  magnetism  of  the  air  and  the  re- 
sultant action  on  the  magnetic  needle  are 
discussed.  Faraday  here  mokes  a  mastariy 
use  of  the  conve^nce  and  drve:^;enc8  of  the 
lines  of  terrestrial  magnetic  force.  These 
lines  are  his  guiding  light  through  this  mast 
difficult  domain.  He  applied  his  rewlts  ito 
the  explanation  of  the  annital  and  dumul 
wistioiuaadahowiderad  nragnlarTMO^ 
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tions,  including  magnetic  storms.  Whether 
in  these  inquiries  Faxadey  succeeded  in  e»> 
tablishing  the  points  at  which  he  aimed  is 
more  thaji  can  be  asserted,  but  that  a  body 
so  magnetic  as  oxygen,  swathing  the  earth, 
and  subject  to  local  variations  of  temperature, 
diurnal  and  annual,  must  influence  tne  mani- 
festations of  terrestzial  magnetism  can  hardly 
be  doubted.  The  air  that  stands  on  a  square 
foot  of  the  earth's  surface  is  equivalent  in 
magnetic  force  to  8,160  pounds  of  crystallised 
protosulphate  of  iron.  Such  an  envelope  can 
hardly  be  absolutely  neutral  as  regards  the 
deportment  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

Faraday's  speculations  on  matter  and  force 
are  in  the  highest  degree  curious  and  inte- 
lesUng.  He  sought,  among  other  things,  to 
liberate  himself  £rom  the boodage of  theatomic 
theory,  and  his  views  have  probably  had  a 
serious  influence  on  his  chemical  siuxessors. 
Some  of  these  consider,  as  he  did,  'that 
the  words  definite  proportions,  equivalents, 

primes,  &c  express  all  the  &cts  of  what  is 

iisually  called  the  atomic  theory  in  chemistry.' 
Outside  chemistry  proper,  however,  domains 
of  philosophy  exist  where  the  words  quoted 
by  Faraday  would  have  no  meaning,  and  in 
which  the  conception  of  the  atom  is  essential. 
We  cannot,  for  example,  put  a  definite  pro- 
portion or  an  equivalent  number  as  the  origin 
of  a  tiun  of  wavea  in  the  luminiferousethOT. 
Here  the  vibrating  atom  must  be  renrded  as 
the  real  source  of  the  motion.  Still  Faraday's 
reasonings  ore  in  the  highest  degree  curious 
and  ingenious.  GrappUng  with  the  notion 
that  matter  is  made  up  of  molecules  separated 
from  each  otho-  by  intermolecular  spaces,  he 
observes  that '  space  must  be  taken  as  the  only 
continuous  part  of  a  body  so  constituted.' 
He  turns  to  electricity  in  search  of  a  test  for 
this  notion.  Consider,  he  aigues,  the  case  of  a 
nonconductor  like  shellac.  Space  must  here 
be  an  insulator,  for  if  it  were  a  conductor  it 
would  resemble  a  *  fine  metallic  web '  pene- 
trating the  lac  in  every  direction.  But  the 
fact  is  that  it  resembles  the  wax  of  black 
sealing  wax,  which  surrounds  and  insulates 
the  porUcles  of  conduoting  carbon,  to  which 
tJie  blackness  is  due.  la  the  case  of  ahcdlac, 
thraefore,  space  is  an  insulator.  But  in  the 
case  of  a  conductor  we  have,  as  before,  space 
surrounding  every  atom.  If  apace  be  an  in- 
sulator, as  proved  a  moment  ago,  there  can 
be  no  transmission  of  electricity  from  atom 
to  atom.  But  there  is  transmission,  hence 
space  is  a  conductor.  Thus  he  hampers  the 
atomic  theory.  '  The  reasoning  ends  in  a  sub- 
version of  that  theory  oltogethar;  for^  if  space 
be  an  insulator,  it  cannot  exist  in  conducting 
bodieSf  and  if  it  be  a  conductor,  it  cannot 


exist  in  insulating  bodies.  Any  gnHind  of 
reasoning,*  he  ados,  abandoning  his  usual 

tem|»erate  caution, 'which  tends  to  such  c<^ 
elusions  as  these,  must  in  itself  be  fiUse.' 
lake  Boacorich,  Faraday  abolished  the  atan^ 
and  put  a '  centre  of  force'  in  its  |dace. 

Another  strange  speculation  is  embodied  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  PmlUps  publided  in  the  '  Phi- 
losophical Magazine'  lor  May  1846,  It  is 
entitled  '  Thoughts  on  Ray  Vibrations,*  and 
seems  to  show  that  Fai&day  looked  upon 
what  he  called  the  lines  of  gravitating  force 
as  so  many  fine  strings  capwle  of  vilnation. 
Along  thrae  lines  he  supposes  the  undulations 
of  li^t  to  be  propagated.  He  concludes 
that '  this  notion,  as  for  as  it  is  admitted, 
will  di^ense  with  the  ether/ adding  that  his 
view  'endeavours  todisnuss  the  ethw,  but  nofe 
the  vibration.*  There  was  a  vast  vagueness, 
and  an  immeasurable  hopefulness  in  f^z^ 
day's  views  of  matter  and  force.  A  strong 
imagination  is  required  to  understand  him. 
and  to  sympathise  with  him.  His  views  had 
to  him  almost  the  stimulus  of  a  religion,  and 
they  ui^ed  him  to  work  with  expectation  and 
success  m  regions  where  a  lessonginal,  though 
better  truing,  man  of  science  would  have  laid 
down  his  tools  in  despair. 

His  '  lines  of  magnetic  force '  took  poeae*- 
sion  more  and  more  of  Faraday's  mind.  The 
lost  three  papers  of  his  ex^rimental  re- 
searches are  occupied  with  this  subject.  Ib 
these  papers  experiments  of  exquisite  beauty, 
on  wires  moving  round  magnets,  are  d»- 
I  scribed.  At  flnt  regarding  them  as  a  mere 
'r^reeentativeidea,' ne  leaned  in  after  years 
more  and  more  to  Uie  notion  that  the  'lines 
of  force '  were  connected  with  a  physical  snU- 
stratum.  In  this  connection  tl^  title  of  his 
last  paper  is  ugnificant :  '  On  the  F^sical 
Character  of  the  Lines  of  Magnetic  Force;' 
He  has  been  known  to  hold  up  a  magnet  in 
one  of  his  lectures  and,  knocking  it  with  his 
knuckle,  to  exclaim:  'Not  only  is  the  force 
here,  but  it  is  also  here,  and  here,  and  here,' 
passing  at  the  same  time  his  hand  through 
the  air  round  the  magnet.  For  the  sake  of 
reference  Faraday  numbered  all  the  PMb>- 
graphs  in  his  memoirs,  the  lost  number  beinr 
S299. 

Bemai^ble  testimony  as  to  FaradaVs 
power  as  a  lecturer  is  given  by  the  late  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock  in  his  'Bemembrances.' 
To  prepare  himself  for  lecturing  he  took  les- 
sons in  elocution ;  his  indebtedness  to  these 
was,  however,  small.  His  influence  as  a  leo* 
turer  consisted  less  in  the  logical  and  lucid 
arrangement  of  his  materiak  than  in  the 
grace,  eamestneas,  and  refinement  of  his 
whole  demeanour.   Li  his  juvenile  lectures, 
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nther  than  in  tboM  addressed  to  adults,  bis 
luciditj  was  at  its  beat.  Except  by  those 
well  acquainted  with  hu  subjects,  his  Friday 
evening  disoourses  were  sometimes  difficult 
to  follow.  But  he  exercised  a  magic  on  his 
bearers  which  often  sent  them  awa^  per* 
suaded  that  they  knew  all  about  a  subject  of 
which  tiiey  knew  but  little. 

In  early  days  hd  added  to  his  modest 
salary  fixna  tke  Roj^al  Institution  a  supple- 
mentazy  income  derived  from  what  he  called 
'  commercial  work.'  This  supplement  might 
have  been  vast,  but  juat  as  it  showed  signs 
ofexpansion,  Faraday  abandoned  it.  Between 
1823  and  1829  his  average  annual  earnings 
from  such  sources  were  341£.  Between  1880 
and  18S9  he  mode  hy  commercial  work  an 
average  income  of  SOdf.  In  1831  his  highest 
^gare,  1,090/.  4«.,  was  attained.  In  1638,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  t&co.  The  fall  in 
Faraday's  commercial  income  synchronised 
with  ms  discovery  of  magneto-electricity, 
when  worldly  gains  became  comtemptible  in 
comparison  with,  the  rich  sdentific  province 
which  ha  had  subdued.  In  1886  he  became 
sdentiflcadTiaer  to  the  Trinity  House.  From 
time  totimehe  gave  evidence  in  the  lawcourts, 
but  sneh  work  was  not  congenial  to  him.  He 
was  too  sensitive  to  bear  tne  browbeating  of 
CKMS-examiningcounseL  The  late  Lord  Card- 
well  was  witness  to  a  gentle  but  crushing  re- 
proof once  administered  by  Faraday  to  a  oai^ 
rister  who  attempted  to  bully  mm.  He, 
however,  soon  cut  himself  adnft  from  such 
employment,  which  as  just  stated  was  en- 
tirely foreign  to  his  taste.  In  1836  Sir  Ro- 
bert Feel  wished  to  o&r  Faraday  a  pension ; 
but  it  fell  to  Lord  Melbourne  to  perform  this 
graeioua  act.  At  the  outset,  however,  his 
lordship  did  not  acquit  tumself  graciously, 
being  unaware  of  the  sensitive  independence 
of  the  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  By 
the  ^rime  minister's  desire,  Faraday  called  to 
see  him.  The  brusqueness  of  Lord  Melbourne 
did  not  please  Faraday.  He  seemed  to  ridi- 
cule the  idea  of  pensions,  and  in  reference  to 
them  the  term  '  humbug '  was  incautiously 
used.  After  quitting  the  minister,  Faraday 
wrote  a  short  and  decisive  note  declining  the 
pension.  But  after  a  good  deal  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  common  friends,  the  matter  ended 
in  a  manner  creditable  to  all  parties.  Lord 
Melbourne  sent  a  written  apolotnr  to  Fara- 
day, who  enjoyed  the  pension  of  300/,  to  the 
end  of  his  hie. 

For  the  relaxation  of  his  mind,  he  Are- 
quently  viwted  the  theatres,  ^  His  food  was 
simple  but  generous.  At  his  two  o'clock 
dinner  he  ate  his  meat  and  drank  hia  wine. 
He  began  the  meal  by  lifting  both  hands  over 
the  diu  before  him,  and  in  the  tones  of  a  son 


addressing  a  father  of  whose  love  he  was  sure^ 
asked  a  blessing  on  the  food.  To  those  whom 
he  knew  to  be  animated  by  something  higher 
than  mere  curiosity,  he  talked  freely  of  re- 
ligion :  but  he  never  introduced  the  subject 
himself.  Nearer  than  anybody  known  to  the 
writer^he  came  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
cept|  'Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,' He 
had  absolute  confidence  that,  in  case  of  need, 
the  Lord  would  provide.  A  man  with  bucm 
feeling  and  such  fiuth  was  naturally  heedtess 
of  laymg  hj  for  the  future.  His  faith  never 
wavered  I  but  remained  to  the  end  as  fresh 
as  when  m  1821  he  made  lus  '  confession  of 
sin  and  profession  of  faith.'  In  reply  to  a 
question  from  Ijady  Lovelace,  he  described 
himself  as  belonging  to  '  a  very  small  and 
despised  sect  of  Christians,  known — if  known 
at  all — as  Sandemanians;  and  our  hope  is 
founded  on  the  faith  as  it  is  in  Christ.'  He 
made  a  strict  severance  of  his  religion  from 
his  science.  Man  could  not,  by  reasoning, 
find  oat  God.  He  believed  in  a  direct  com- 
munion between  God  and  the  human  sou], 
and  these  whisperings  and  monitionB  at  th» 
Divinity  were  in  his  view  quditativelj  dif- 
ferent nam  the  data  of  science. 

Faraday  was  a  man  of  strong  emotions. 
He  was  generous,  charitable,  sympathising 
with  human  suffering.  His  five-pound  note 
was  ever  ready  for  the  meritorious  man  who 
had  been  overtaken  by  calamity.  The  ten- 
derness of  his  nature  rendered  it  difficult  for 
him  to  refuse  the  appeal  of  distress.  Still,  he 
knew  the  evil  of  indiscriminate  almsgiving, 
and  had  many  times  detected  imposture ;  so 
that  he  usuaOy  distributed  his  gifts  through 
some  charity  oraanisation  which  assured  him 
that  they  would  be  well  bestowed. 

It  has  been  intimated  tiiat  in  1841  his 
health  completely  broke  down.  His  distress 
of  mind,  which  was  very  great^  was  mainly 
due  to  the  conviction  that  his  physiciuis 
did  not  understand  his  condition.  Scraps  of 
paper  covered  with  remarks  in  pencil,  shown 
to  the  present  writer,  illustrate  his  nervous 
prostration  at  the  time  here  referred  to.  The 
following  outburst  of  discontent  is  a  sample: 
'Whereas,  according  to  the  declaration  of 
that  true  man  of  the  world  Talleyrand,  tbo 
true  use  of  language  is  to  conceal  the  thoughts ; 
this  is  to  declare  in  the  present  instance^ 
when  I  say  I  am  not  able  to  bear  much 
talking,  it  means  really,  and  without  any 
mistake,  or  equivocation,  or  oUiqne  meaning, 
or  implication,  or  subterfuge,  or  omission, 
that  lam  not  able ;  being  at  present  rather 
•weak  in  the  head,  and  able  to  work  no 
more.'  Some  of  his  best  work  was,  how- 
ever, done  afterwards.  On  the  resignation 
of  Lord  Wrottesleyf  a  deputation  waited 
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npon  Fsrulay,  asking  him  to  acoept  the  pre- 
aidentship  of  the  Royal  Soeietj.  Ha  declined 
the  honour.  Later  oa  he  was  strongly  pressed 
•to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  lUiyal  Insti- 
tution ;  but  to  the  great  disappointmratt  of 
one  of  his  most  stead&st  friends,  who  was 
tiim  honoHOT  secretary,  Dr.  Beuce  Jones, 
he  firmly  refused  the  office.  In  fi»t,  he, 
before  othen,  had  noticed  the  failing  s^ngth 
of  his  brain,  and  be  declined  to  impose  upon 
it  a  weight  greater  than  it  could  bear. 

Faraday's  intellectual  power  cazmot  be 
traced  to  definite  antecedents ;  and  it  is  still 
more  difficult  to  account  by  inheritance  for 
the  extraordinary  delicacy  of  his  character. 
On  s  memorable  ocoa8ion,a  friend  who  knew 
faim  well  described  him  thus:  'Nature,  not 
education,  made  Faraday  strong  and  refined. 
A  &TOurite  experiment  of  his  own  was  re- 
presentative of  himsell  He  loTed  to  show 
iiiMt  water,  in  eiystallisin^,  excluded  all 
fneign  ingredients  however  intimately  they 
anight  be  mixed  with  it.  Out  of  acids,  al- 
kttuBf  or  saline  solutions,  tide  crystal  came 
«weet  and  pure.  By  some  such  natural  pro- 
-C88S  in  the  formation  of  this  man,  beauty 
and  nobleness  coalesced,  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  vulgar  and  low.'  Faraday  died 
-on  26  Aug.  1867,  and  was  buried  in  High- 
gate  cemetery. 

[EzpenmsntsI  Besearcbes  in  Electrici^,  by 
Michael  Faraday,  D.C.L.,  F.B.8.,  8  rols.,  1889- 
1806;  Beseaiehes  in  Chemistry  and  FhysieB, 
3)y  Miehad  Fanday, D.0 J<,,  V.&S^  1  To].,Lon- 
4oo,  1669 ;  lifo  and  Letters  of  Fazaday,  by  Dr. 
Seam  Jones,  2  volfl.,  London,  1670;  Qoartsrly 
Journal  ot  S<nsnc« ;  Froceedings  of  the  Boyal 
IstUtation;  Fhilosophical  Magazine;  Faraday 
«8  a  Discoverer,  by  John  Tyndall,  VLthportiait, 
1868,  1870;  Faraday:  bis  Life  and  Work,  by 
SilT»mu8  F.  Thompsoa,  1898.]  J.  T-t. 

FAREY,  JOHN  (1766-1826),  geologist, 
was  bom  at  Wobum  in  Bedfordshire  in  1766, 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  school 
ftt  Halifax  in  Torksbire,  where  he  made  the 
aa^uaintance  of  Smeaton,  and  received  a  sxkkE 
training  in  mathematics.  In  1793  tiie  Duke 
of  Bedford  appointed  Farey  i^ent  fbr  his  ex- 
tensive estates  in  Bedfordshire,  and  he  took 
up  his  leudetnra  at  Wobuzn. 

After  the  death  of  his  patron  in  18(^  Foxey 
removed  to  Lond<m,  and  established  an  ex- 
tensive practice  as  a  consulting  surveyor  and 
geol(^ist.  He  married  early  in  life,  and  had 
A  ba^  family,  of  whom  liis  son  John  [q.  v.], 
bora  m  1791,  attained  eminence  as  a  civil  en- 
gineer. The  elder  Farey  died  at  his  house 
in  Howland  Street,  London,  in  1826.  Fa- 
rey's  pn^easion  necessitated  his  visiting  most 
puts  of  England,  and  required  attentive  ex- 
ismiiuktioa  oi  Boiht,  minei&ls,  and  rocks.  To 


these  matters  Farey  applied  the  new  priutu- 
pies  of  geology  of  WiUiam  Smith,  the  'fsther 
of  English  geology.'  Farey  collected  misi^ 
:  rals  and  rodis  &om  all  the  places  hoviuted. 
He  drew  op,  in  addition,  a  large  number  of 
geolf^fisal  sections  and  maps,  intended  to 
illustrate  the  relative  position  of  the  strata 
throughout  Biitun.    These  he  denxad  to 

Sublisn,  bat  the  project  was  fmstrated  1^  hia 
eath. 

Farm's  moat  important  work  is  bis '  Survey 
of  the  County  of  Derby,'  including  a '  General 
View  of  its  Agriculture  and  Minerals,'  two 
vols.  8vo,  made  for  the  board  of  agriciilture, 
and  published  in  1811-18.  He  uso  contri- 
buted many  articles  to  *  Bees's  Encyclopcedia,' 
including  the  article  on  the  steam-engine, 
and  also  frequency  wrote  for  the '  Monthly 
Magazine'  and  the'Fhilosa[duoal  Maga&na.' 
Altogether  Farey  wrote  sixty  soflntifiopapeBB. 
The  first,  'On  the  Measoxatioa  of  l&kber,' 
appeared  in  the  'HiiloBC^diioal  MagaMne* 
for  1804,  and  the  last,  '  On  the  Velocity  of 
Sound  and  on  the  Encke  Planet,'  in  the  same 
periodicalforl824.  The  others  are  principally 
upon  geological  sulgecte,  as  the  '  Geology  of 
DerbyshirV '  Heights  of  the  Hills  of  Berk- 
shire,' &c.,  witJi  the  addition  of  a  fow  i^on 
music. 

[Monthly  Mag.  18M;  Boyal  SoeietT's  Oat.  of 
Scientific  Papers.]  W.  J.  H. 

FAREY,  JOHN  (1791-1851),  civU  en- 
gineer, son  of  John  Farey,  geologist  [q*  t.1, 
was  bom  at  Lambeth^Smrey,  on  30  March 
1791  and  educated  at  Wobuni.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  commenced  making  drawings 
for  the  illustrative  plates  of  *  Beers '  and  the 
'  Edinburgh '  encyuopndias, '  TiUoch's  Bfa- 
gazine,'  Gngoiy's  *  Mechanics '  and  *  Mecha- 
nical Dictionary,' the  'Pantalogia,'  and  many 
other  scientific  works.  He  enited  some  of 
these,  and  contributed  to  others.  Thenecee- 
sity  of  accomplishing  drawings  with  accural 
in  a  limited  tune  led  nim  to  invent  in  1807  an 
instrument  for  making  perspective  drawings, 
for  which  he  received  a  silver  medal  firun 
the  Society  of  Arts  (  Transactums,  xxxiL  71), 
and  in  1813  he  made  a  machine  tot  drawing 
elli^ises,  for  which  tiie  ^old  medal  of  the  same 
BociQty  was  awarded  hmi.  In  1819  he  went 
to  Bussia,  wh«e  be  was  engaged  as  a  civil 
engineer  in  the  construction  of  inmworks. 
There  he  first  saw  a  steam-enffme  indiea^ 
tor ;  on  his  return  to  England  he  en^loyed 
McNaught  to  make  indicators  for  general  use, 
and  thenoefortb  he  was  continually  reqaeatad 
to  use  the  instrument  in  disputed  casea  of  the 
power  of  steam-engines.  He  relinquished  hjs 
profeesional  eogagemants  in  1821  in  favour 
of  his  brother,  Joseph  Fareiy,  and  embarked 
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in  »  Uco  manofoctory  .in  JDevmubin^  which; 
however,,  he  ^ve  up  in  1^3,  and  m  1826 
took  the  engineering  diieotion  of  Mjeaara. 
Mawhall's  flax-milk  at  Leeds ;  this  position 
be  waa  obliged  to  relinquish  in  1826  in  con- 
aequenoe  of  the  fitilure  <Mf  his  broth^s  health 
and  the  neceaaity  for  his  return  to  London, 
where  he  reeumed  his  profeeuon  of  consult- 
ing engineer,  and  from  that  time  was  engaged 
in  most  of  l^e  novel  inventions,  im;p<»rtant 
trials  in  litigated  patent  cases,  and  scienttflc 
investigations  of  the  period.  Farey  joined 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  as  a  men^ 
her  in  1826,  served  several  offiices  in  the  coun- 
cil, and  always  took  great  interest  in  its 
welikre.  His  residence,  67  Great  Guilford 
Street,  BnsseU  Square,  London,  waa  burnt 
down  in  1660,  when  considerable  prations  of 
his  library  and  documents  were  mjured  or 
dflstn^red. 

His  health,  which  had  been  fiuling  since 
the  death  of  his  wife,  now  received  an  ad- 
ditional shock,  and  he  died  of  disease  of  the 
heart  at  the  Ckmmum,  Sevraoaks,  Eent,  on 

17  July  1851. 

He  was  the  author  of  *  A  Treatise  on  the 
Steam  Engine,  Historical,  Piscticalf  imd  De- 
ecriptlve,'  1827,  toI.  1.,  the  only  part  printed. 
He  also  contributed  two  papers  on  the  'Force 
of  Steam '  to  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers'  (1836),  i.  8&-84, 
111-16. 

[Uinntes  of  Proceedings  of  Institution  of  Civil 
Bngiiiflen  (1853),  xL  100-2.]  a.  G.  B. 

FARGUS,  FREDERICK  JOHN  (1847- 
1886),novelifit  under  the  pseudonym  of  Htoh 
OoHWiT,  bom  at  Bristol  on  26  Dec.  1647,  was 
the  eldest  of  three  brothers  who  were  the  chil- 
dren of  Frederick  Charles  Fargus,  a  local  auc- 
tioneer. Their  mother,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Elizabeth  Harson,  died  during  their  boy- 
hood. Frederick  was  a  quiet,  contemplative 
child.  His  boyish  passion  for  reading  novels 
made  him  long  to  be  a  sailor.  His  father,  who 
had  meant  that  he  should  join  him  in  busi- 
ness, reluctantly  assented  to  his  wish  to  be 
entered,  when  thirteen  years  old,  as  a  student 
on  board  the  school  frigato  Conway,  then 
stationed  on  the  Mersey.  He  was  quickly 
advanced  from  the  first  to  the  seccmd  class, 
■ndin  June  1862  won  prises  for  general  profi- 
ciBnoy,matheanaitic8,udBBtronomy.  Furgus 
then  wanted  to  enter  the  n^al  navy,  but  to 
this  his  fiither  was  oppmed,  the  b<^  finally 
resolvi^  to  abandon  the  maritime  profee- 
aion.  Placed  for  a  time  at  a  private  school 
in  Bristol,  he  wrote,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
a  burlesque  in  three  acta  upon  '  Jason,  or  the 
Golden  Fleece,'  and  sent  it  to  William  Ro- 
jfaeitioii,  father  of  the  dramatisti  than  engaged 


at  the  Bristol  Theatra.  BobertHm  eommia- 
sioned  Fargus  to  write  a  duo^ae  fin  his 
dau^ter  Ma^^aret  (now  Mrs.  &ndal)  and 

Mr.  Foshcooke,  the  comedian;  but  the  com- 
pany  leaving  Bristol  the  order  was  cancelled. 

On  quitting  school  Fargus  was  articled  to 
Messrs.  Williams  &  Co.,  a  firm  of  public  ao- 
coimtants,  in  whose  office  he  remamed  until 
his  father's  death,  on  14  April  1868,  when  he 
succeeded  to  his  father's  business.  He  had 
written  songs  while  a  clerk,  many  of  which 
were  set  to  musie  by  different  ccunpoeers.  The 
words  were  giv^  as  '  by  Hugh  Conway,*  a 
name  taken  in  memory  of  his  old  school  £ti- 
gato  on  the  Mersey.  They  were  collected  in 
1879as'ALif0'sId^andotherFoenu.'  In 
the  wintu  of  1881  f^argus  contributed  to  a 
coUeddoa  of  tales  entitled 'Thirteen  atTUile' 
his  first  sttHv,  called  *  Tba  Daughter  of  the 
Stan.'  The '  Misrollany  *  -was  the  earlieat  of 
the  Christmas  annuals  published  at  Bristol 
hy  Mr.  Arrowsmith.  Fargus  contributed  to 
'  Bhujkwood's  Hitfaone'  of  December  1881 
his  tale  of  'The  Secret  of  the  Stradivarxus;' 
in  April  1882  'The  Bandsman's  Story;'  and 
in  April  188S '  Fleuretto.'  In  the  last-named 
year  ne  published  his  romance  *  Called  Back,' 
the  sale  of  which  was  steady  from,  the  first. 
By  16Marchl884thirt7thousandcopies,and 
by  27  June  1887  862,000  had  been  sold.  Im- 
mediately upon  its  appearance  it  was  trans- 
lated into  French,  Germui,  Italian,  Swedish, 
Spanish,  and  Dutch.  It  waa  dramatised  by 
its  author,  in  eoUabotation  with  Mr.  Corny ds 
Carr,and  produced  at  the  Pzinoe'e(nowPiinoe 
of  Wale8's)Theatre  in  London  on  20  MaylSSi, 
where  it  ran  with  great  success  for  nearly  two 
himdxed  nights.  A  banquet  in  honour  of 
the  author  was  given  on  12  June  1884  hy  the 
mayor  of  Bristol.  The  original  agreement  as 
to  'Called  Back'  was  160f.  for  an  edition 
of  ton  thousand,  with  a  small  royalty  after- 
wards. This  was  cancelled  by  mutual  consent 
on  the  astonishing  success  of  the  hook.  In 
December  1883  f^^^^  published  '  My  First 
Client'  in  the  'Bristol  Times  and  Mirror,' 
and  '  Miss  RiveTB*  Revenge'  in  'Cbambeis's 
Edinbo^h  JoumaL'  During  the  same  v^ar 
he  produced  a  serial  fiction  called  the  *Ited 
Hill  Mystery' in  the' Yorkshire  Foafe.'  Be- 
christened  'A  Cardinal  it  was  after- 
vrards  reissued  as  a  three-volume  novel.  In 
April  1884  he  wrote  'Paul  VargaB*  in  the 
'  English  Illustrated  Magazine,'  and  in  May 
*  Chewtroi  Abbot'  in '  Chambers's  Edinburpi 
Journal'  In  November  1884  he  published 
'  Dark  Days,'  which  was  at  once  translated 
into  Welsh,  as  well  as  into  French  and  Ger* 
man,  and  dramatised.  In  1884  a  dozen  of 
his  minor  tales  were  collected  in  2  vols., 
under  .the  title  of  '  Bound  Together.*  '  The 
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Bichwa'  appeared  in  the  Christmu  number 
of  the  'Biutol  Ham  and  Mirror/  and  *  A 
Dead  Uan's  Face'  in  the  Christmas  number 
of  'Huper's  Haoasine.'  Earfy  in  1886  he 
-waa  aoddenly  OT&red  abroad  1^  reaaon  of  a 
weakness  in  the  lungs.  'While  in  the  Biviera 
in  the  spring  he  was  attacked  by  typhoid 
fsTer.  When  convalescent,  he  caiurht  a  chill, 
and  died  at  Monte  Garlo  on  16  May  1886. 
On  the  18th  of  that  month  he  was  boiied  in 
the  cemeteiy  at  Nice.  An  epitaph  bjr  Lord 
Houghton  placed  over  his  grave  describes  him 
as '  A  British  writer  of  fiction  of  great  renown 
and  greater  promise,  who  died  prematurely.' 
A  memorial  tablet  in  hie  honour  has  been 
erected  by  public  subscription  in  Bristol  Ca- 
thedral. 

Until  about  two  years  befine  his  death 
Fargns  had  been  en^jaged  in  his  buuness  as 
an  auctioneer  at  Bristol,  where  he  was  prin- 
eipally  known  as  a  good  judge  of  art,  curio- 
sities, china,  and  brio-ik-brac,  and  as  such  was 
employed  to  value  and  catalogue  the  Straw- 
berry Hill  collection.  Fa^us  married  on 
26  Aug.  1871  Amy,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Alderman  S[iark,  J.F.,  of  Bristol,  by  whom 
he  had  four  children,  three  boys  and  a  girl. 
Several  of  his  works  appeared  posthumously. 
In  the  summer  number  of  the  '  Graphic*  for 
1885  was  his  story  of  '  Cariston's  Oift.'  In 
August  his  most  promising  novel^  entitled 
'  A  romily  Affair,  was  r^rinted  m  3  vols. 
£rom  the  '  English  Illustrated  Magazine.* 
Another  book  was  published  in  Cmober, 
cdLIed  '  At  what  Cost,  comprising  two  other 
tales, '  Th^  %ory  of  a  Sculptor'  and '  Capital 
Wine.'  Hia  la«t  Ohtistmas  amraal,  called 
'Slings  and  Arrows,'  appeared  (1886)  in 
'Arrowsmith'sBristolLibraiT,'  Besides  these 
worlu  Fergus  left  for  publication  another 
three-volume  novel  called  *  Ldnng  or  Dead ' 
(1886).  His  latest  performance  appeared  a 
year  afterwards  as  'Somebody's  Story,  by 
Hugh  Conway.*  It  was  written  in  nine  days 
for  the '  Shakespearean  Show  Book,'  in  aid  of 
the  Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women,  the  manu- 
script of  it  being  published  in  facnmile  in 
twenty-three  pages,  oblong  8to,  fbllowed  by 
twenty  additional  pages,  giving  the  text  in 
ordinary  type. 

[For  several  of  the  particulars  mentioned  in 
this  memoir  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Fargiu's 
widow.  Notices  appeared  in  the  Times,  16  Msy 
1885,  p.  12 1  Atbenfeum,  23  May  1885,  p.  662 ; 
Illmttrated  Loudon  News,  30  May  1886,  p.  569, 
nving  both  portrait  and  notice ;  Annual  Register 
for  188j,p.  161.  Ssealso  the  Sketch  of  the  lafe 
of  Hugh  Conway,  prefixed  to  the  1 885 illnstmted 
edition  of  Called  Baek,  pp.  vii-xiii,  the  frooti- 
gpieee  to  whidi  volume  is  an  adidiabls  photo- 


FAiaCIITS  (d.  1117),  abbot  of  i^Hng- 
don,  a  native  of  Aresco  in  Tuscany,  a  ikilfal 
ph^cian,  and  a  man  of  letten,  was  in  Eng^ 
land  in  107^  vhen  he  -witoeesed  die  toaaa- 
lation  of  the  relics  of  St,  Aldhelm  [q.  t.},  and 
was  cellarer  of  Halmesbnry  Abbey  -when,  in 
1100,he  was  elected  abbot  of  Abingdon.  He 
owed  his  election  to  a  vision.  The  abbey  o£ 
Abingdon  had  fidlen  into  decay;  clmster, 
dormitory,  and  ohapter-bouse  were  in  roina, 
the  bretluren  scarcely  had  bread  to  eat,  and 
the  abbat^  was  vacant.  A  young  monk  had 
a  vision  of  the  Vii^n,  who  bade  him  tell  the 
prior  and  convent  to  elect  her  chaplain,  the 
cellarerofMalmesbniy,  as  their  abbot.  They 
applied  to  Henry  I,  and  received  license  to 
elect  Faricius,  who.  was  either  already,  or 
soon  afterwards,  the  king's  physician.  He 
was  consecrated  on  1  Kov.  hy  whert,  bidiop 
of  Lincoln,  and  the  next  year  was  reouTra 
with  much  r^oicing  by  the  brethren  of  his 
new  house.  It  is  said  that  as  Archbishop 
Anselm  was  then  in  exile,  Faricius  laid  his 
pastoral  staff  on  the  high  altar.  Anselm, 
however,  returned  to  England  on  23  Sept. 
1100,  and  did  not  leave  it  again  until  1103, 
so  the  stonr  no  doubt  belongs  to  the  period 
of  the  archbishop's  second  abfence,  and  shows 
that  Faricius  belonged  to  the  strict  ecclesias- 
tical party.  He  was  learned  and  industrious^ 
courteous  in  manners,  and  eloquent,  though 
his  foreign  tongue  was  some  disadvantage  to 
him  {Gesta  Ptm^/Icum,  p.  SSI).  Moreover 
he  was  a  man  of  quick  underatandii^  and 
great  abilitv,  and  seems  in  all  points  to  have 
been  a  goo^speamoi  of  the  sdentifio  ehuidi- 
man  of  soatbsm  Europe.  The  restoration  of 
the  conventual  buildings  was  his  first  care, 
and  be  further  rebuilt  a  laige  part  of  tlie 
church,  probably  the  whole  of  the  eastern  end, 
the  transepts,  and  the  central  tower,  facing- 
his  new  building  to  the  south  of  St.  ^tbei- 
wold's  church  {^rotticon  iieAbinffdm,u.29&i 
Lblabd,  Itineraiy,  ii.  13).  He  enriched  the 
abbey  by  obtaining  grants  of  land  and  by 
coetly  gifts  of  various  kinds,  caused  several 
books,  both  of  divinity  and  medicine,  to  be 
copied  for  the  library,  was  liberal  and  kind  to 
the  monks,  and  raised  their  number  from 
twenty-eight  to  eighty.  The  payments  he 
reedved  for  lua  work  as  a  physician  enabled 
him  to  do  all  thia,  for  many  of  the  chief 
persons  in  the  kingdom  sought  hu  advioe. 
When  Queen  Matilda  was  expecting  her  first 
child  the  king  sent  her  to  sta^  in  Uie  im- 
mediate neighbouriiood  of  Abingdon,  and 
placed  her  under  the  care  of  Faricius  and 
another  Italian  physician  named  Grimbaldor 
Grimaldi,  his  intimate  friend.  The  abbot  in- 
terested the  queen  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
eluirch,  and  obtained  through  her  interwsion 
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a  grai^  from  the  king  of  the  island  of  An- 
dxaaeyaiidaUUiebuildiiigsnpoitit.  Another 
mat  Tbieh  he  Tecared  for  attending  Oeof- 
mjj  BOtt  erf  Aubrey  de  Vere,  was  the  parish 
church  of  Eensii^rton  along  irith  certun 
lands  there.  When,  after  the  see  of  Canter* 
bory  had  remained  vacant  for  fire  years, 
Henry  held  a  coondl  at  Windsor  on  26  April 
1114  in  order  to  fix  on  a  successor  to  Anselm, 
he  'was  anxious  to  procure  the  election  of 
FariciuB,  in  whom  he  placed  entire  confi- 
dence, and  the  monks  of  Christ  Church,  who 
were  summoned  to  the  cooncil,  were  highly 
pleased  at  the  prospect  (EUdmbb).  The  suf- 
nagan  bishops,  however,  opposed  the  scheme, 
for  they  were  a^aid  that  Fancius  as  on  Italian 
and  a  strict  ohnrciunan  would  inTolve  the 
church  in  fresh  diqjrates.  This  feelins  was 
not  expressed  openly,  but  the  Bishops  of  lin- 
coin  and  Sdisbury  alle^  that  it  would  be 
unseemly  that  a  physician  who  attended 
women  should  be  made  archbishop.  The 
kincr  gave  up  the  point,  and  Ralph,  bishop 
of  Rochester,  was  elected.  The  historian  of 
Abingdon  seems  to  have  been  mistaken  in 
asserting  that  Faricius  was  elected  to  the 
archlnshopric.  Faricius  died  at  Abingdon 
on  2S  Feb.  1116  (CAron.  de  Abinffdm,  ii.  290), 
or,  more  correcthr,  1117  {ib.  p.  168;  A.-& 
C^ron.)  On  the  2ad  of  that  month,  it  is  said, 
he  fell  sick  after  eating  some  food  prepared 
by  one  of  the  brethr«i,  and  at  once  declared 
that  he  should  die.  He  wrote  a  '  Life  <tf  St. 
Aldhelm/  which  is  critieiBed  by  William  of 
MalmesWy  in  his  '  life '  of  the  saint.  His 
Tvork  is  without  doubt  the  anonymous  '  Life ' 
in  the  contemporary  Cottm  MS.  Faustina, 
B.  iv.,  which  is  printed  in  the  Bollandists' 
'Acta  SS.'  May  vi.  84,  and  by  Dr.  Giles  in  bis 
edition  of  AlcUielm's  works.  He  is  also  said 
to  have  written  letters  and  a  work  proving 
that  infants  dying  without  baptism  cannot 
be  saved  (Balb;  TAinrER).  His  anniversary 
was  kept  with  much  solemnity  at  AUn^on, 
and  in  one  place  in  the  *De  Obedientiariis 
Abbendcmiee  he  is  styled  saint. 

[Chron.  dfl  Abingdon,  ii.  passim  (Rolls  Ser.) ; 
VnUiam  of  Malmesbxiry,  G-esta  Pontiflcnm,  pp. 
1 26, 192, 8S0-2 ;  Esdmer's  Htstoria  Kovonim,  lib. 
V.  col.  489;  Lelaod's  Itinerary,  ed.  1711,  it.  18.1 

W.  H. 

FABINBOir,  ANTHONY  (1598-1668), 
royalist  divine,  was  bom  at  Sonning,  Berk- 
shire.  The  parish  register  records  thebaptism 
on  84  Dec.  1698  of 'Antony  Famdon,  son  of 
Thomas  Famdon.'  The  name  ia  also  spelled 
Faringdon,  Faningdon,  Farington,  ana  Far^ 
rington.  Hewasa^ittedascholarof Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  on  9  June  1612.  He  gra- 
duate BJL.  on  26  June  1616,  was  admitted 


a  fellow  in  1617,  and  graduated  M.A.  on 
26  March  1620.  Lat«r  in  the  same  year  he 
joined  witii  fifty-two  otiier  ousters  of  arts, 
mcluding  Sheldon  and  ^ylyn,  in  a  jtetition 
to  Prideaiu^  the  vice-chancdlor,  asking  that 
they  should  not  be  compelled  'to  sit  like 
boys,  bareheaded,  in  the  convocation  house.' 
The  petition  was  granted  on  20  Dec  On 
17  Dee.  1629  he  graduated  B.D.  Ireton,who 
was  admitted  as  a  gentleman-commoner  at 
Trinity  Coll^  in  1626,  was  put  under  disci' 
pline  by  Farindon  for  some  act  of  insubordi- 
nation, and  the  tutor  is  said  to  have  remarked 
that  Ireton  '  would  prove  either  the  best  or 
the  worst  instrument  that  ever  this  kingdome 
bred '  (Lloik). 

In  1634  Farindon  was  presented  bv  Jdm 
Bancroft,  B.D.  [q.  v.],  bishop  of  Oxford,  to 
the  vicange  of  Bravj^'Berkshiie,  worth  120/. 
a  year;  and  in  1^,  through  the  interest 
of  lAud^  he  obtained  in  addition  the  poet 
of  divinity  lecturer  in  the  Chapel  Royal  at 
Windsor.  Here  he  acqub»d  the  frieadship 
of  John  Hales  of  Eton. 

Of  both  these  preferments  he  was  dispos- 
sessed daring  the  civil  war.  It  ia  said  that 
Ireton,  immediately  after  the  second  battle 
of  Newbury  (27  Oct.  1044),  quartered  himself 
on  Farindon,  and  plundered  his  vicarage  out 
of  revenge  for  the  college  grievance.  Farin- 
don appears  to  have  been  superseded  by  one 
Brice,  afterwards  of  Henley,  Oxfordshire,  and 
Brice,  in  1649,  by  Hezekiah  Woodward,  an 
independent  in  &Tour  with  GromweU.  What 
became  <tf  Farindon  between  1644  and  1647 
does  not  appear.  He  seems  to  have  left  his 
wife  and  children  in  the  parish  of  Bray ;  the 
legal  fifths,  whi<^  were  to  go  to  their  main- 
tenance, were  withheld  by  Woodward,  and 
the  family  were  'ready  to  starve.'  Hales, 
though  himself  in  straits,  and  obliged  to  sell 
part  of  his  library,  assisted  them  with  con- 
siderable sums.  In  1647,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Sir  John  Robinson,  a  kinsman  of 
Laud,  Farindon  was  chosen  minister  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene,  Milk  Street.  Branston  says 
that '  in  a  short  time  t^e  congr^^tion  so  in- 
creased that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  a 
place.'  ^le  IGlk  Street  church  was  known 
as  '^  sdiolars'  church,'  and  Farindon  bad 
Hammond  and  Suiderson  unong  his  audit(ns. 
He  complied  with  die  existing  restrictions 
by  not  using  the  Book  of  Common  Fn^er, 
but  this  did  not  save  him  from  the  e&ct  of  the 
harsh  measures  which  pursued  the  sequestered 
clei^.  He  is  said  to  have  been  turned  out 
of  his  London  charge  in  1661  or  1662, but  this 
is  inconsistent  vrith  the  date  (12  Dec.  1664) 
of  his  funeral  sermon  for  Sir  Qeoree  Whit- 
more.  It  may  be  gathered  £rom  walker's 
statements  that  ha  held  his  position  till  the 
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taking  effect  (1  Jan.  1656)  ot  Cromwell's 
declaration  (24  Not.  1665),  which  forbade 
seqaestered  clei^  to  preach  in  public.  On 
the  two  Sundays  preceding  his  departure  a 
clerical  friend  preached  for  him,  when  Che 
parifihionen  made  collections  at  the  church 
dooiB,  and  presented  him  with  400L 

He  ntnrnedto  the  connlz^,  and  was  in. 
the  dai^  habit  of  paying  it  visit  to  Hales, 
then  xMuoed  to  a  *  mem  lodging '  at  Eton, 
when  ia  May  he  died.  On  learning  his 
fiiend'adrcumstaneMfFariodon  sud :  'IlucTe 
■t  veaent  money  to  command,  and  to-morrow 
wiUp^  you  finy  pounds  in  port  of  the  many 
sums  I  and  my  poor  wife  naTO  raceired  of 
you  in  our  great  necessities,  and  will  pay  you 
more,  suddenly,  as  you  shall  want  it.'  Hales, 
though  nearly  at  nis  last  shillingof  ready 
money,  reftised  to  take  apenny  fromf'unndoii. 
It  was  to  Farindon  thatHales  gave  dinctkma 
fbr  his  simple  funeiaL 

Farindon  died  in  tiie  country  on  9  Oct. 
1668 ;  it  is  not  certain  whether  he  had  been 
aUowed  to  resume  his  London  minist^;  he 
washoriad  at  the  dhnich  in  Milk  Street.  His 
wiUjWhkih  i8dated60ot.,menticauhiaKm8 
Anthony  and  Charles,  and  four  dauffhton. 

Earinaon*8  reputation  rests  u^n  a  hundred 
and  thirty  sermons,  of  which  thirty-one  were 
pnUished  by  himself,  in  a  Tolume  dedicated 
to  Bobinaon,  his  patron,  the  remainder  by 
his  exeentoTS,  John  MilUngton  and  John 
Powncry  (son  of  an  old  serrant  <^  Hales).  At 
the  uniTereity  he  had  been'anoted  preacher' 
(Waixer),  and  his  discourses,  thou^  more 
remarkable  for  force  of  style  than  polish  of 
manner,  will  always  be  valued  for  their  gra^ 
of  learaing  and  strensth  of  thought.  Jaocson 
Terr  lu^ply  says  of  Farindon's  use  of  ancient 
antbOEB,  that  he  '  employs  them  only  as  his 
semutSi  not  as  hie  masters.'  His  oreadtii 
of  treatment  shows  tiw  influence  of  Hhles, 
and  without  disparagement  to  his  orthodoxy 
he  may^  be  ranked  with  the  man  cautious  of 
the  latitude  men. 

His  worlca  are:  1.  'XTX.  Sermxnu,'  Ac, 
1667,  tot  (some  copies  are  dated  mdoxlth., 
the  Britadi  Museum  copy  has  udolth.  ;  the 
dedication  is  dated  20  April  1667;  in  reality 
there  are  thirty-one  sermons).  2.  *Porty 
Sennons,'  &c  1668,  fal.  (edited  by  Anthony 
Bcattergood  for  the  executors).  These  two 
yolumes  were  reprinted  in  1672,  fol. ;  but  the 
reprint  diflers  both  in  number  of  sermons 
(havingeight  additional)  and  in  their  arrange- 
ment.  S.  'Fifty  Sermons,'  fto.  1674,  toL 
(Jaokeon  thinks  uie  sermon  on  Ps,  U.  13  not 
gemiine).  THixxe  is  a  complete  edition  of 
the  sermons,  1849,  8tO)  4  vols. 

Eurindon  at  the  time  of  hie  death  was 
ooUeotii^  materials  l^a  life  itf Hake.  ISuee 


papers  were  sent  by  Millington,  his  execatory 
to  Izaak  Walton,  who  placed  them  at  the 
dispoeal  of  William  Fulman  [q.  t.]  The 
paper  containing  Farindon's  accoant  of  his 
last  visits  to  Hues  (quoted  above)  came  on 
Folman's  death  into  the  hands  of  Archdeaoon 
Davies  of  Swperton,  Glouoestenhire,  who 
oommunioated  it  to  Walker.  Ohalmen,  i» 
his  life  of  Hales,  made  sonw  nae  <rf  Fuindon^ 
materials,  as  digested  by  Fttlaum. 

[Wood'a  AthflniB  Oxon.  (Blise),  iii.  407  (also 
under 'Woodvavd' and  *Iretoa');  Fasti,  i.  885. 
398,  462  ;  Lloyd's  Mamoutt,  1678,  p.  £43  ; 
Walker's  Sofferuigs,  iru,  iL  94,  96, 240 ;  Cbai- 
mcor^a  Qva.  Biog.  Diet.,  1814^  zvit  41  (ait. 
'  Halas');  Lifa,  by  T.  Jackson.  peflx«d  to  1849 
aditaoo  of  the  sermona;  aatobtt^rspby  of  Sit 
John  Bramaton  in  EcdeaiaBtie,  Oct(^  1863,  aa 
quoted  by  Stoogbtoa,  Chuttdi  of  the  Common- 
wealth,  1867,  to.299,  800;  eztnaet  &om  b^ 
tismal  ragjatar  of Sontuo^  per  Arehdeaeao  FotL] 

A.  G. 

FABmODON  ((ijui«Gooz),HUeH(d. 
16S8),  was  subohambttlain  of  the  Bmedus- 
tine  ahbeyof  Beading  at  the  death  of  Abbot 
Thomas  Woioester  in  July  162^  and  ma 
elected  to  supply  the  vaoancy.  The  election 
was  ccmflrmea  on  36  Sept.,  and  a  few  day» 
after  Henry  VIII  vimted  tiie  newly  deeted 
abbot  and  was  hospitably  entertuned.  He 
waa  probably  of  obscure  birth,  and  a  native 
of  Faringdon,  Beikshire.  He  was,  however, 
a  friend  of  Arthur  Flant^net,  larA  Lisle,  the 
natural  son  of  Edward  Iv,  and  received  his 
stepson,  James  Basset,  to  be  educated  in  the 
abbeyschoolnnderhiaeye.  Hisrelationswith 
the  king,  as  &r  as  recorded,  were  of  the  usual 
courteous  eharaoter  for  a  man  in  his  position. 
New-year's  gifts  were  ezohanged,  and  when 
the  kmg  was:  hunting  in  the  neigfabomfaood 
the  abbot  sent  him  presents  of  &h  (Eennet 
trout  probably)  aim  hunting  knives;  and 
irtiile  the  king  waa  aaaiching  ererynWe  in 
England  and  on  the  ccmtinent  fbr  authoritiee 
to  airport  his  views  on  matrimonial  law, 
Faringdon  sent  him  a  catalogue  of  the  abbey 
Ubtarr,  and  subsequently  the  books  which  he 
thought  would  serve  his  purpose.  He  toc^ 
his  uiare  of  the  public  work  expected  of  a 
mitred  abboL  He  sat  in  parliament  from 
1638  to  1639,  and  in  the  former  year  waa  one 
of  the  triers  of  petitions  from  Qascony  and 
the  parts  beyond  the  sea.  He  was  present 
also  m  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  passing  of 
the  act  for  the  suppreasion  of  the  greater 
monasteriee  in  1689.  In  November  1689  he 
attended  cotvrocation  personally  uid  not  by 
pio^,  aa  was  usual  at  that  time.  In  the 
fidlowing  asmnuT  he  appMided  his  rigui- 
tvte.  wiui  other  spiritual  end  temporal  lords, 
to  the  letter  to  the  pope  pointing  oat  the 
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erfli  ISInlf  to  remllt  team  delayuig  the  H- 
TOfee  denied  W  the  ktiig,  and  again  in 
1630  he  rigned  uie  artideB  of  &ith  passed 
hj  conToeatioii'  at  the  lung's  desire,  which 
Tutually  acknowledge  the  royal  supremacy. 
In  his  county  be  was  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  also,  in  1627,  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  take  stock  of  all  the  corn  in 
barns  and  stacks  and  see  that  it  was  put 
upon  the  market,  the  scarcity  which  was 
seriously  felt  that  year  being  supposed  to  be 
due  to  forestalling,  rotating,  and  engrossing. 
On  Thomas  Cromwell  coming  into  power, 
Faringdon,  like  other  abbots,  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  gain  his  favour,  and,  according  to 
a  common  practice,  paid  him  aa  annual  pen- 
sion of  twenty  marxa.  In  1S86  tJie  abbot,  it 
is  said,  intended  to  have  resigned  in  fevour 
of  the  prior  Leominster,  a  cmU  of  Reading, 
but  dian^^  his  intention  in  consequence  of 
the  paBsing  of  the  statute  of  abatement  of 
pensions  {26  Hen.  Vm,  c.  17). 

When  the  commissioners  to  take  the  sur- 
•render  of  the  monasteries  visited  Reading 
Abbey,  they  reported  favourably  of  the 
abbot  s  willingness  to  conform,  but  the  sur- 
render of  the  abbey  does  not  happen  to  be 
extant,  and  it  is  not  therefore  known  whether 
Faringdon  signed  it.  In  1689  Faringdon  was 
indicted  of  high  treason,  being  supposed  to 
have  assisted  the  northern  rebeu  with  money, 
and  was  executed  at  Reading  on  14  Nov. 

The  chronicler  Hall  calls  him '  a  stubborn 
monk  and  utterly  without  learning'  but  this 
may  be  prejudice.  Browne  WUlis  refers  to 
his  letters  m  the  '  Re^ster  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,'  which,  however,  were  not  neces- 
sarily composed  by  him.  The  specimens  of 
his  correspondence  preserved  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  are  but  short  and  in  English. 
He  was  at  all  events  a  patron  of  learning. 
Leonard  Cox,  the  master  of  Reading  gram- 
mar schooL  about  1624  dedicated  a  book  on 
rhetoric  to  him  as  to  one  who  *  hathe  allwayes 
tenderly  favored  the  profyte  of  yonge  stu- 
dentes,'  Further,  the  expreBsion  of  a  cor- 
respondent of  Lord  Lisle  s  that  the  abbot 
'  makes  much  of  James  Basset  and  plieth  him 
to  his  learning  both  in  Latin  ana  French/ 
does  not  convey  the  impression  that  he  con- 
sidered the  abbot  illiterate. 

[OaLStat©  Papers,  H«n.  VIII,  vols.  iii.  iv.  r.  vl 
TiLviii.ix.;  Hall's  Ohronid»,f.  317 i;  Wriothee- 
I^s  Chr<»)icle,  i.  108,  109;  Stow,  p.  576; 
Bmrne  Willis's  Mitred  Abbvys,  i.  161 ;  Bumet'i 
BefDnnatioQ,  ed.  Pocock,  i.  S,  880,  381,  417, 
428,  fiflS,  ii.  286,  315,  575,  iii.  269;  Leonard 
Coke's  Arte  or  Graf  te  of  Rhethorykn ;  Strype's 
Eoel.  Mem.  i.  i  211 ;  Man's  History  of  Reading, 
p.  373;  Eptst,  Tigarion,  cxlriii.  209;  Lords' 
Jo«malBiiJxarif6ft->13fr;  Dngdale'sMonaattomi, 


iv.  82;  Wrighfs  SapproBBioo  of  theHonastarite- 

(Camden  3oe.),  p.  226 ;  Mnvte  Books  of  Sm> 
veyoia  of  Lund-AagoentatioQ  Office,  813,  B.  ff.  7, 
8 ;  ContKameDt  Boll,  81  Hmi.  Till,  Uith.  tenn, 
No.  28  ^  PJt.0.]  &  T.  M. 

FARmOION,  QEORQE  (1762-1788), 
artist,  bom  at  Leigh  in  Lancashire,  his  bap- 
tism bein^f  recorded  on  10  Nov.  1762,  was 
fourth  son  of  the  Bev.  '^UUiam  Farinrton, 
vicar  of  that  place,  afterwards  rector  of  War- 
rington. He  was  for  many  years  a  student 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  obtained  the 
silver  medal  in  1779,  and  in  1780  he  won 
the  gold  medal  for  the  best  historical  picture, 
the  subject  being  '  The  Caldron  Scene  &om 
Macbeth.*  He  had  in  his  early  studies  been 
guided  by  bis  brother  Joseph  [q.  v.],  the  land- 
scape-painter, but  his  preference  being  de- 
cidedly for  historical  Bubjects  he  became  a 
pupil  of  West.  Alderman  Bc^ddl  gave  him 
many  commissions,  and  for  him  he  made  seve- 
ral excellent  drawings  from  the  Houghton 
collection.  In  ITSShevrmttoLidiafpnMtia- 
ing  his  art  with  great  success.  When  mahinff 
studies  for  a  grand  picture  of  the  court  of 
the  nabob  of  Moorshedabad,  he  contracted  a 
severe  illness,  and  died  at  that  place  a  taw 
days  later  in  1788. 

[PiIkiiW|taB*i  Diet,  of  PUntars;  Leigh  ragis- 
t«n,  kindfyflKamined  by  Her.  J.  H.  Stanmng.] 

A,  N. 

FABINQTON,  JOHN  (160&-1646),. 
Franciscan  martyr.  [See  Wooi>cooK,  Mab- 
mr.'] 

FAKINGTON,  JOSEPH  (1747-1821), 
landscape-painter,  son  of  the  Bev.  William 
Farington,  vicar  of  Leigh  and  rector  of  War- 
rington, was  bom  at  I^igfa  in  Lancashire  on 
21  Nov.  1747.  He  became  a  pupil  of  Richard 
Wilson  in  1763,  and,  like  his  brother  George 
[^.v.],  gwned  several  premiums  at  the  to- 
aety  of  Arts.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
joined  the  Incorporated  ^ciehr  of  Artists,  and 
was  admitted  a  Bt  ndent  of  the  Royal  Academy 
at  its  formation  in  1768.  He  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  Academy  in  1788  and  fall 
member  in  1765,  and  in  mer  years  took  aa 
active  and  influential  ^urt  in  the  ^[ovemment 
of  tlmt  institution.  In  recognition  of  his 
share  in  promoting  some  flniuieial  reforms 
at  the  Academy  the  council  voted  60/.  for  a 
piece  of  plate  for  him. 

Redgrave  says  that  'in  his  landscapes  he 
has  not  shown  much  poetrr  or  grandeor; 
his  composition  is  poor ;  ms  coloaring  is 
better,  toten  possessing  power  and  brilliance; 
his  pencilling  is  free  and  firm,  but  with  a 
tendency  to  hardness.'  He  is  best  known 
W  two  ct^Iections  of  en^ved  views  of  the 
Kiglish.  lakes,  one  eontaming  twenty  platsa^ 
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pablished  in  1780;  the  other  fint^-three 

?Ute8,  iflsoed  in  1616,  -with  descriptions  by 
'.Hartv^Horne.  HepublishedalBo'Viewa 
of  Cities  and  Towns  in  England  and  Wales ' 
(W.  B^e,  1790,  folio);  also  seTenty-«x 

5Iates  lUuBtrating  a  '  History  of  the  Rirer 
'hames/  1794 ;  eeveral  plates  in  '  Britannia 
Depicts/  1806 ;  besides  other  book  illustra- 
tions.  He  wrote  a  memoir  of  Sir  Joshua 
Re  vnolds  for  the  fifth  edition  of  that  master's 
*  Literary  Works,'  1819.  This  memoir  was 
compiled,  according'  to  Leslie  and  Taylor 
mfe  o/JteynoIds,  1865),  with  the  object  of 
showing  tliat  Sir  Joshua  was  not  *  driven 
from  the  Academy.' 

He  married  Susan,  daughter  of  Prebendary 
Homond  of  York,  but  left  no  issue.  He  died 
at  his  brother's  house.  Parr's  Wood,  Didsbury, 
near  Manchester,  on  SO  Dec.  1821,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him 
in  Dice's '  Collection  of  Portraits,*  1809-14, 
and  another  by  Meyer  after  Sir  T.  Lawrence. 

[RedgraTe'a  Diet,  of  Artists.  1878,  p.  149; 
Sandby's  Hist,  of  the  Rojral  Academy,  1862, 
i.  191;  Koovlee's  Fuseli,  i.  239;  Foster's  Lad- 
casbir«  Fedigreea;  Gent.  Mag.  1822,  i.  92; 
Japp's  Society  of  Artists  of  Oreat  Britain,  1871t 
p.  19.]  C.  W.  8. 

FABISH,  WILLIAM  (1760-1837),  Jack- 
Aonian  professor  at  Cambridge,  bom  in  1769, 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  at  Carlisle.  He 
was  educated  in  the  Carlisle  grammar  school, 
and  ent^nred  as  a  sizar  of  Magdalene  Coll^, 
Cambridge.  He  graduated  B.A.  in  1778, 
being  senior  wran^er  and  first  Smith's  prize- 
man; was  elected  fellow  and  appointed  tutor 
of  his  college,  and  commenced  MA.  in  1781. 
He  was  taxer  in  1783  and  proctor  in  1792. 
In  1794  he  was  chosen  professor  of  chemistry, 
and  first  sought  to  apply  that  science  to  the 
arta  aod  manufactures,  and  to  combine  -with 
its  atuiy  the  practical  a^uncts  of  mechanics 
and  engineenng.  Lx  18130  he  was  collated 
to  the  wuxch  m  St  CHles,  Cambridge.  He 
berame  Jacksonian  professOT  of  natural  and 
ezperimentalphilosophy  in  1813,  in  succession 
to  the  Rev.  Francis  John  Hyde  Wollaston. 
In  1820  he  took  the  degree  of  B.D.,  and  in 
1636  he  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Little 
Stonham,  Suffolk,  where  he  died  on  12  Jan. 
1837. 

His  only  publications  are:  1.  'A  Plan  of 
a  Coiirse  ca  Lectures  on  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures, more  particularly  such  as  relate  to 
Chemistry,'  Cambridge,  1796,  STOjOnd  again 
1803  and  1821.  2.'Bc^rtof  theFormation 
of  the  Cambridge  Auxiliaiy  Bible  Society,' 
1812. 

[AdditH8.I9167,f.24ai;Q«nt.Hag.Qew0er. 
Tii.433i  WaU'BBibl.Brit.;Cat.ofFrintedBookB 


in  Brit  Uus. ;  Qradnati  Oaotsbr.  (1873),  pp.  136. 
490,  49S :  miog.  Diet,  of  living  Aiithor8,|.  US.] 

PARLEY,CHARLES(1771-1869),  actor 
and  dramatist,  was  bom  in  London  in  1771 
and  entered  the  theatrical  profession  at  an 
early  age,  making  his  appearance  as  a  page 
at  dovent  Garden,  London,  in  1782.  He  soon 
was  entrusted  with  characters  of  groaterpro- 
minence,  and  by  his  impersonation  of  Cnrie 
in '  Hamlet,'  Trip  in  the  'SduwA  for  Scandal/ 
and  similar  parts  rose  to  notice  in  the  legi- 
timate drama,  but  was  better  known  as  a 
melodramatic  performer  and  as  an  efficient 
stage-manf^r.  He  was  the  instructor  of 
Joseph  Crimaldi,  to  whose  Orson,  when 
he  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  cha- 
racter, 10  Oct.  1806,  he  played  Valentine. 
He  assisted  Thomas  Dibdin  in  the  compo- 
sitionof 'Harlequin  and  MotherGoose,  pro- 
duced at  Covent  Garden  on  26  Dec.  1806, 
in  which  piece,  played  ninety-two  nivhte, 
Grimaldi  made  his  name  famous.  From  1806 
to  1834  the  Covent  Garden  pantomimes  owed 
mudi  of  th^  success  to  his  inTentive  nuiid 
and  dili^nt  superintendence.  Asatheatrieal 
machinist  he  was  in  his  time  without  a  rival, 
and  he  was  the  originator  of  the  incidents 
and  tricks  introduced  into  the  dramas  and 
pantomimes  at  this  house.  His  San^inback 
m  'Cherry  and  Fair  Star,*  his  Grindoff  in 
'  The  Miller  and  his  Men,'  a  piece  for  which 
Sir  H.  R.  Bishop  wrote  charming  music,  his 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  his  Timour  the  Tartar 
were  masterpieces  of  melodramatic  acting. 
Jeremy,  a  fop,  in  '  Love  for  Love,'  and  Lord 
Trinket  in  the  '  Jealous  Wife '  were  also  in 
his  list  of  characters.  His  acting  was  in  the 
old-fashioned  noisy  manner,  with  much  ges- 
ture, a  style  which,  however,  then  suited  the 
taste  of  the  natrons  of  the  stage.  He  retired 
ham  public  life  in  1834,  and  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, ^  Ampthill  Square,  HampsteadRoad, 
London,  on  S8  Jan.  1659. 

He  was  the  writer  of:  1.  Air,  riees,  and 
choruses  in  the  pantomime  called  'Raymond 
and  A«ies,  or  the  Castle  of  Lind«iDurgh,* 
1797.  2.  'The  Magic  Oak,  a  Christmas  Pan- 
tomime,' 1799.  3.  '  Aggression,  or  the  He- 
roine of  Yucatan,'  1805.  4. '  Harlequin  and 
Mother  Shipton.  Arranged  and  produced 
by  Mr.  Farley,'  1826.  5.  'Henry  TV,  Part  H. 
Arranged  by  Mr.  Farley,  with  four  addititmal 
scenes  representing  the  Coronation  in  the 
Abbey,'  1821.  He  also  wrote  many  other 
pieces  which  were  not  printed. 

[Eenrick's  British  Stage,  July  1818,  p.  145. 
with  portrait ;  Era,  6  Feb.  1859,  p.  11 ;  Tiinee, 
8  Feb.  1859.  p.  6;  Memoirs  of  Grimaldi  (1848), 
i.8l8,ii.4a;  QiUilaod's  Dramatic  Mizzor  (1808), 
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ii.T<8;  Bemtiii80niMiofThomasDibdio(1837). 
i.  338,  ii.  418;  VTtat'a  Theatrical  Chanct«n 
(1824),  irith  portraits.]  O.  C.  B. 

FABLE7,  JAMES  LEWIS  (1823- 
1886),  writer  on  Eastern  affaire,  only  son  of 
Thomas  Farley  of  Meiltran,  county  Gavan, 
iras  bora  at  Ihiblin,  9  S^t.  1828.  He  was 
destined  for  the  legal  piofeesion,  and  studied 
at  Trinity  College.  His  attention,  however, 
waa  early  directed  to  Turkey  and  the  East. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean  war  and 
tbe  signing  of  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1866,  the 
Ottoman  Bank  was  formed  through  the  efforts 
of  certain  great  English  capitalists.  Farley 
aeoei^d  the  post  of  chief  accountaat  of  the 
Imnch  at  Beyrouth  which  he  uusted  in  soo- 
oeasAiUy  establishing.  In  1868  he  published 
a  voik  on '  The  Massaeres  in  Bjm{  wMmly 
defending  the  cause  of  the  Christians,  ut 
1860  Fancy  was  appointed  accountant-gene- 
nd  of  the  state  bauK  of  Turkey  at  Constan- 
taaople,  which  subsequentty  became  merged 
in  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank.  From  this 
time  forward  he  was  a  close  student  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  gained  a  wide  know- 
ledge of  its  people  and  rulers,  as  well  as  of 
its  trade  and  financial  condition.  Farley 
wrote  in  1861  an  account  of  'The  Druses 
and  the  Maronites.'  The  following  year  he 
issued  his  work  on  '  The  Resources  of  Tur- 
key,' which  dealt  e^ecially  with  the  ques- 
tion  of  the  profitable  inTestment  of  cajntal 
in  the  (Htoman  em^re.  The  writer  showed 
Hut  the  extension  of  British  trade  tiuonn^- 
ottt  tiie  Tntlcish  empire  was  mainly  due  to 
the  energy  and  perseverance  of  the  Oreeht. 
'  Banking  in  Turkey '  appeared  in  1663,  and 
'Turkey;  a  Sketch  of  its  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Present  Position,'  in  1866.  Farley  issued  a 
further  work  on  '  Modern  Turkey '  in  1872, 
which  was  followed  in  1S76  by  a  brochure 
on  *  The  Decline  of  Turkey  Financially  and 
Politically,'  in  which  he  waraed  Turkish 
bondholdersoftheirimpendingdangers.  Far- 
ley had  been  on  intimate  personal  terms  with 
Fuad  and  A'ali  Pashas,  but  after  their  fall  he 
severely  condemned  the  misrule  and  0[^res- 
sion  of  their  succesBors.  In  consequence  of 
the  bre^ng  out  of  the  Bulgarian  massaetes 
in  1876,  Farl^  published  lits  '  Turks  and 
Ohristians:  a  Solution  of  the  Eastern  Qnea* 
tion,*  wluc^  attracted  much  attention.  The 
anthOTBugested  reforms  which  would  com- 
bine admintBtratire  autonomy  for  the  Chris- 
tian pojpulations  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
authority  of  the  sultan.  Some  of  his  sugges- 
tions were  pressed  upon  the  Porte  by  the 
great  powers,  and  ultimately  ad<^ted.  In 
1878  Farley  published  a  descriptive  and  his- 
torical work,  entitled  '  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and 
Asiatic  Turkey.*  On  the  formatum  of  the 
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new  principality  of  Bulgaria  in  1880,  he 
journeyed  to  Sofia  in  order  to  be  present  at 
the  reception  of  the  newly  elet^ed  ruler. 
Prince  Alexander  L  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  published  a  monogra^^  on  the  prin- 
enpality  and  its  governor,  under  the  titte  of 
*  New  Bulgaria.'  Farley  was  in  Egypt  during 
the  sultan^  visit  in  1868,  and  at  Constanti- 
nople on  the  occasion  of  the  royal  and  im- 
perial visits  to  the  Turkish  capital  in  1869. 
As  some  recognition  of  bis  literary  serrices 
to  the  Ottoman  empire,  he  was  appointed  in 
March  1870  consul  at  Bristol  for  his  imperial 
majes^  the  sultan,  and  this  post  he  held 
undl  I88i.  Hb  wrote  a  seiiet  of  '  Letters 
on  Ivttkm*  to  a  Bristol  journal,  and  made 
considerable  effints  to  derelope  the  teade  be- 
tween tlie  povt  cf  Bristol  and  the  Levant. 
Farl^  was  a  fellow  of  the  Statistical  Society 
of  London,  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Institttt  £^m>tien  (founded  by  Nap(Jeon  I 
at  Alexant&ia),  and  a  privy  councillor  in  the 
public  works  department  of  Bulgaria.  His 
great  knowledge  of  Bulgarian  amirs  caused 
him  to  be  frequently  referred  to  at  the  time 
theBulfarianquestion  agitated  Europe.  Far- 
ley died  at  Bayswater,  London,  12  Nov.  1886. 

[Men  of  the  Hme,  llth  ed.;  Times,  28  Nor. 
1886  ;  Farley's  cited  works.]  G.  B.  S. 

FABMEB.   [See  also  Febhob.] 

FABMKB,  ANTHONY  (0. 1687),  presi- 
dent-designate of  Magdalen  Collefie,  Ozfind, 
horn  in  1^,  was  sonof  Jt^nFarmer  of  Frow- 
lesworth,  Leicestershire.  He  matriculated  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  as  apensioner 
14  Aug.  1672,  aged  14;  became  a  scholar  of 
Trinity  College  21  April  1676,  and  proceeded 
B.A.  1676-7,  and  M.A.  1680.  He  was  noted 
for  his  riotous  life  as  a  student,  and  on  1 1  June 
1678  received  a  severe  admonition  from  the 
master  of  Trinity  College  for  creating  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  dancing-'School  at  Cambridge. 
On  leaving  the  college  he  received  the  cus- 
tomarv  testimonial,  and  went  to  Chippenham, 
Wiltshire,  where  bis  father  was  then  living, 
and  ta^ht  in  the  school  of  a  relative,  Ben- 
jamin f^nm,  a  ntmconformist  minister,  who 
was  without  a  license.  Fanner  declared  Uut 
he  asnsted  Flower  while  ill  for  four  or  five 
months  without  pay.  On  IS  Julv  1660  Fai^ 
mer  was  incorporated  M.A.  of  Oxford^and 
in  September  1683  joined  Magdalen  HalL 
There  he  quarrelled  with  the  felliaws,  and  the 
principal,  Richard  Levett,  stated  that  he  was 
of  '  an  unpeaceable  humour.'  Two  tutors 
chained  him  with  deliberately  leading  a  gen- 
tleman commoner  of  the  college  into  immoral 
courses  in  London.  Finally  he  was  induced 
tomignteto  Magdalen  CoU^  (IS  July 1686). 
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HIb  name  ap^san  in  iLe  list  of  tbsmemberg 

cf  tlie  Hientifie  society  eitaUislied  in  the 
WBwYj  oreeted  uniTeraity  labontory  in  1682 
rWooS,  ZfA,  ed.  BUsB,  p.  268).  As  early  as 
Januaiy  1687  FanoM  waa  credited  with 
being  a  'papist.'  His  iVieads  inclncUd  Hum- 
phzayBfoitofSt.  John's  and  ObodiahWallKr 
of  Umreraity  CoUeffe,  who  were  aTowed  eon- 
Terta  to  Roman  Catholicism,  and  he  was  said 
to  boast  that  through  his  pretended  agree* 
nent  with  their  Tiews  he  anticipated  pre- 
ferment. Farmer's  life  did  not  JTTow  less 
notons  as  he  advanced  in  age.  The  porter 
at  Magdalen  College  deposed  that  he  often 
lek  Fanner  in  at  late  houis  and  Terr  dmnk. 
Early  in  April  1687  he  was  reported  tohave 
enmged  in  a  dnmkaa  frolic  at  Afaingdoi, 
ana  to  haye  thrown  the  town  stocks  into 
Madman's  Pool.  Meanwhile  a  new  distinc- 
tion was  in  store  for  him.  On  34  March 
1686-7  Henry  Clarke,  president  of  Magdalen 
CollMe,  died,  and  on  5  April  1687  James  II 
sent  down  his  mandate  to  thecoUege  directing 
the  fellowB  to  elect  Farmer  to  the  Taoant 
place.  This  infringement  of  the  fellows' 
privilf^s,  especially  when  the  character  of 
the  king's  nominee  was  known,  roosed  Tery 
warm  resentment  The  viator,  the  Bishop 
of  IVinchester,  wrote  that  the  appointment 
was  directly  contrary  to  tiie  statutes,  seeing 
that  Farmer  was  not,  and  had  never  been,  a 
fellow  of  the  college.  On  9  April  the  fellows 
petitioned  the  king  to  allow  liheitt  to  exatdse 
thor  ftiU  rights,  toad  denounced  Farmer  as 
*  in  serersl  rsspeets  vaoanble.*  On  15  April 
tfaefellowseleeted  John  Hough,  and  on  7  May 
I>r.  Aldworth,  the  Tice-preeident,  drew  up  a 
bat  of '  reasons  against  Mr.  Farmer,'  in  which 
he  was  declared  to  be  'a  person  m  no  good 
June,'  and  'a  stranger  wholik  unacquainted 
and  unexperienced  in  the  anairs  of  the  col- 
lege.* These  'reasons'  were  expanded  on 
37  Jane  1687  into  a  long  list  of  serious 
charges,  which  were  placed  with  proofs  before 
the  zugh  court  of  commission  meeting  at  Ox- 
fixd  to  inquire  into  the  oontnmacy  of  the  fel- 
lows. Farmerpreparedawrittenreply,lJnly, 
denying  maOTof^ the  chutes  and  palliating 
athen.  On  W  July  he  was  sununoned  before 
Lord-chancellor  Jeffirejs,  the  presiding  com- 
Miationer,  who  decided  that  the  6haq;es  were 
true,  and  that '  the  court  lodnd  npcm  him 
as  a  very  bad  man.'  On  14  Aog.  a  royal 
mandate  directed  the  fellows  to  elwt  as  ^eir 
nesident  Samud  Parker,  bidtop  of  OxfiuxL 
Notiiing  fiirtiier  is  known  of  JFwmer. 

[Dr.  Blozam's  BEagdalen  CoU.  asd  James  n 
(pit.  Hist.  Soe.),  p.  12  note  and  passim  ;  Cart- 
wrigltt's  Diarf  (Cund.  Soe.);  An  Impartial  Rela- 
tion of  the  wbols  Proceedings  against  St.  Ibury 
M^^dalen  CollAdgein  Oxna.  in  1087, 1 088 isesalao 


Ctamoci^BoBaBir;  F^mnx,  BMtatt;  Faboi^ 
SAMimx.]  8.  h. 

FASMER,  GEOKGE  (1733-177»),  cap- 
tain in  the  navy,  bom  in  17£^,  was  son  cdJoba 
Farmer,  of  a  Northamptooshue  family  settled 
atYoufi^  in  Ireland,  a  collateralbTanchof  the 
Fermors,  the  earb  of  Pomfret,  extinct  in  1867, 
He  WMit  to  sea  at  an  early  age  in  the  merchant 
service,  and  afterwards,  entering  the  navy, 
served  as  a  midshipman  of  the  ]>readnougnt 
with  Oaptain  Manrice  SuckUi^  [q.  v.]  in  the- 
West  Indies,  and  in  the  Achilles,  on  the  hom» 
station,  with  the  Hon.  Samuel  BarringtoD 
[q.v.]  LrMaylTQOhewaspioinotedtobe 
fieutoiant  of  the  Aurora  fr^^iU»,  in  which  ha 
serrad  till  Janoaxy  1761  on  the  home  station. 
He  waa  then  plaoed  on  half-pay,  and  lettied 
for  the  time  in  N(Rwich,  where  he  had  bem 
previously  empti^ed  on  the  impress  serric^ 
andwherehenowmanied.  Inl766heisB^ 
to  have  given TaluaUeaflsistanoe  ins uppreaa- 
ing  a  dangerous  riot  there,  and  to  have  heea 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  oomniander  in  May- 
1768,  in  consequence  of  the  representatxona 
of  the  local  magistrates.  He  had,  however/ 
no  active  employment  till  September  176d, 
when  he  was  appcnnted  to  the  Swift  slocm. 
In  her  he  wait  out  to  the  Falkland  IgUnib, 
where,  on  his  arrival  in  the  following  March,' 
he  found  that  the  Spaniards,  having  eeta^ 
bUshed  themselves  at  Port  Solidad,  had  seat 
to  Pbrt  £gmoDt,  peremptorily  ordering  tho 
Kn^iditoquitthea^eBDent.  As  there  waa 
no  English Toree  to  resist  any  u^fression,  the 
senior  officer,  Captain  Hunt,  ^ennined  to 
go  to  England  with  the  news,  leaving  Farmer 
in  command.  A  few  days  lat«r  the  Swift 
sailed  for  a  cruise  round  the  islands ;  hat  in 
a  violent  gale  was  blown  over  to  the  coast  of 
Patagonia,  and  in  attempting  to  go  into  Port 
Desire  struck  on  a  rock,  and  was  utterly  lost. 
The  crew  escaped  to  the  shore,  but  being  en- 
tirely destitute  Farmer  despatched  the  cutter 
to  Port  'S^Dumt  with  orders  to  the  only  re- 
maining s^p,  the  Favourite,  to  come  to  their 
relief  On  16  April  they  arrived  safely  at 
Port  Egmont.  On  4  June  a  Spanish  frigate 
imohored  in  the  harbour;  she  was  preaently 
fbllowed  by  four  others,  and  the  commandant 
wrote  to  Farmer  that,  having  with  him  foui^ 
teen  hundred  teoofa  and  a  train  of  artillery, 
hewasin  a  positiontooompel  the  English  to 
quit,  if  they  hesitated  any  longer.  Farmer 
repUed  that  he  should  defend  himself  to  th» 
bestof  hispow«r;  but  resistance  against  siicli 
an  overwhelming  force  could  be  nothing  more 
than  complimentary,  and  accordingly  when 
the  Spaniards  landed.  Fanner,  aftor  finng  hia 
guns,  capitulated  on  terms,  an  inventory  of 
Uie  stores  being  taken,  and  tiie  £o^ish  pep> 
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■littod  to  return  to  their  own  coontry  in 
the  FKTOurite.  After  Aniriiv  in  Septaaiber, 
Fanner,  <m.  huag  acquitted  «  all  Uame  for 
the  lorn  «f  the  Swin,  was  appnnted  to  the 
Ttaxott  eloopt  and  a  few  montha  later,  J antiaiy 
1771,  wa«  promoted  to  poet  rank. 

In  AuguBt  2773  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Seahorse  Mgate,  and  soiled  for  the  East  In- 
dies, having  among  his  petty  officers  Thomas 
Troubridge,  a  muter's  mate,  and  Horatio 
Nelaon,  a  midshipman.  On  returning  to  Eng- 
land after  an  oneventfol  commiasion.  Farmer 
was  appointed  in  March  1778  to  the  Quebec 
frigate  of  thirty-two  guns,  in  which  he  was 
employed  during  the  year  in  convoy  service 
in  the  North  Sea.  In  1779  he  was  stationed 
chiefly  at  Guernsey  as  a  guard  for  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  to  gain  int^ligenoe.  Itwasthua 
tbat  as  early  as  16  June  £e  sent  oror  news 
tliat  the  Fteneh  fleet  had  sailed  from  Brest, 
Aat  the  Spanish  fleet  bad  sailed  from  Cadiz, 
and  that  were  were  at  Harre  ^Mt  prepara- 
tions iar  an  inTading  force.  On  6  July  he 
wrote  that  he  had  driTen  on  shore  and  de- 
BtKnred  a  convoy  of  forty-nine  small  vessels, 
iritn  a  30-gun  frigate  and  several  armed 
vessels;  hut  that  the  Quebec  herself  had 
struck  heavily  on  the  rocks,  and  he  had  been 
obliged  to  throw  his  guns  overboard.  This 
necessitated  his  going  to  Portsmouth  for  re- 
pairs, and  when  these  were  finished,  as  there 
were  no  12-pounders  to  replace  the  lost  guns, 
he  had  to  he  supplied  with  9-pounders,  which 
were  taken  from  another  frigate  not  veadv 
fot  sea.  "With  this  reduced  azmament,  off 
Uelumt,(m  6  Oct.,  the  Quebec  met  the  French 
l^^under  frigate  Surveillante  of  40  guns 
and  nearly  double  the  number  of  men.  A 
sharp  action  ensued ;  after  about  three  hours 
and  a  half  both  ships  were  dismasted;  but 
the  Quebec's  sails  falling  over  the  guns  caught 
fire,  and  the  frigate  was  ^edily  in  a  bl^. 
There  was  little  wind  and  a  neat  swell ;  the 
Surveillante,  completely  disabled,  was  at  some 
litUe  distance ;  the  lUmbler  cutter  was  to 
leeward,  and  also  dismasted ;  and  the  French 
cutter  E^^tion,  which  had  been  engaged 
with  the  Rambler,  had  sought  safety  in  fli^t. 
It  was  thus  impossible  to  help  tiie  burning 
frsgat^wfaich  after  some  four  or  nvefaoure  blew 
up.  Sizty^ixonly  out  of  about  196  that  were 
on  board  were  pioced  up  by  the  boats  oi  the 
Sorwllante,  <h  the  Bambler,  and<tf  a  Russian 
vessel  that  came  on  the  scene  [  the  rest,  in- 
cluding Captain  Farmer,  perished.  Farmer 
had  been  previously  wounded,  and  his  con- 
duct both  in  the  action  and  during  the  fire 
was  so  highly  spoken  of  that,  at  the  special 
vequett  01  the  board  of  admiralty,  a  boro- 
n^bey  was  conferred  on  his  eldeat  son,  then 
a  lad  of  aevauteen  years  of  age;  a  pension 


of  900JL  a  year  to  hia  widow,  Rebecca,  the 
cboghtar  of  Captun  William  Flenung  of  the 
royd  navT;  and  of  26/.  per  annum  to  each 
of^  eight  children,  and  a  nintli  not  yet  bom 
(Admiraltff  MbmU,  16  Oct.  1779),  m  order, 
aa  the  boud  wrote,  to  '  excite  an  emulation 
in  other  officers  to  distinguiah  themaelvea  in 
the  sune  manner,  and  render  Captain  Far- 
mer's fate  rather  to  be  envied  than  pitied,  as 
it  would  give  Uiem  reason  to  hope  that  if 
they  should  lose  thdr  lives  with  the  same 
degree  of  stubborn  gallantly,  it  would  appeaif 
to  posterity  that  thnr  servicee  had  met  with 
the  approbation  of  their  sovereign.'  His  por- 
Ixait  Charles  Orignion  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Henry  Taylor  of  Curzon  Puk, 
Oheeter  (2iote$  arid  Queriet,  7th  ser.  iv.  278). 

[OfBcial  letters  and  other  docnments  in  the 
Fublie  Record  Office ;  Beatson's  Nsv.  and  Hil. 
Hem.  iv.  661,  and  vi.  2-16;  Qent.  Hag.  1779. 
xlix.  480.  £62  ;  Hibernian  Mag.  177S,  p.  Ml  : 
Borice'a  Batoaetage ;  {ofcrnatioa  coannmieMed 
by  Mqet^neral  W.  B.  Fannar.]     J.  £.  L. 

FARMER,  HUGH  (1714^-1787),  inde- 
pendent minister  and  thecdogical  writer, 
younger  son  of  William  and  Mary  Fanner, 
was  bom  on  20  Jan.  1714  at  the  Isle  Gate  &nn 
in  a  hamlet  called  the  Isle,  within  the  pariah 
of  St.  Chad,  Shrewsbury.  His  motiier  was 
a  daughter  of  Hn{^  Owen  c£  Bronycludwr, 
MeD(metlishire,one  of  the  nonconformists  of 
1662,  Farmer  was  at  eehool  at  Llanegryn, 
Merioneduhiie.  and  under  Oharlee  Owen, 
DJ).,  at  Wamngton.  In  1731  he  entered 
Doddridge's  acadeii^  at  Northampton.  Hia 
paper  <a  religious  ezp«ietti»,  on  seeldnff 
admission  to  the  communion  in  Doddridge^ 
church,  has  been  preserved.  To  his  tutor's 
preaching  and  his  reading  of  the  sermons  of 
Josefih  Boyse  r.]  he^  attributes  his  perma- 
nent religious  mnpressiona.  On  leaving  the 
academy  (1736)  he  became  assistant  to  Dttvid 
Some  cKT  Market  Harborough  (d.  May  1787). 

Early  in  1737  he  took  cnaige  of  a  strug' 
gling  cause  at  Walthamstow,  fotmded  by 
Samuel  Slater,  ejected  from  St.  James's, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds.  He  seems  at  first  to 
have  lodged  in  London,  but  was  soon  (b^ 
tween  14  Feb.  and  14  July)  received  into 
the  family  of  William  Snell,  a  chanoety  soB- 
citor,  and  great  friwd  of  Doddridge.  Fazu 
mar's  '  general  acceptance '  at  once  led  to  a 
'great  increase '  in  the  congregation.  In 
Joly^,  Doddridge,  who  bad  been  aisked  to  find 
a  mimrter  for  the  indepoident  congregation 
at  Taunton,  applied  to  farmer,  who  declined 
the  overture.  He  explains  that  he  was  not 
Oalvinisdc  enough'  for  Taunton,  the  liberal 
element  in  the  congregation  having  seceded 
intltThcmas  Aniory,DJ}.  (1701-1774)  £q.T.} 
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At  Walthamstow  the  most  considerable  dis- 
senter wu  William  Coward  (d.  1738)  [q.T.J, 
a  man  itf  bmerolence  and  wealth,  who  in 
extreme  old  am  developed  some  eccentrioi- 
tiee.  Doddridge,  who  was  an:dou8  to  secure 
£rom  Oowud  a  benef^tion  for  his  academy, 
learned  from  Farmer  that  the  old  man  was 
cooling  towards  moderate  theologians,  and 
merely  civil  to  himself,  but  had  enraged  him 
*  to  preach  for  him  next  winter.'  This  is  the 
basis  of  Kippia's  statement  that  Farmer  was 
Coward's  chaplain.  There  may  be  some 
foundation  for  the  '  pleasant  etory '  that  one 
evening,  when  Coward's  house  was  closed, 
accordmg  to  rule,  at  six  o'clock,  Farmer  was 
shut  out ;  but  the  story,  as  told  by  Kippis, 
requires  some  a<dyustment.  Humphreys  tells 
it  somewhat  difierently.  Both  make  it  the 
occasion  of  Fanner's  introduction  to  the 
Snellfl,  but  this  is  incorrect. 

In  1740  a  new  meeUiu;-house  was  built 
for  Farmer  on  a  piece  of  ground  ^ren  by 
Sndl.  Farmer's  preaching  drew  a  rather  dis- 
tinguished congregation ;  Kippis  remembered 
seeing  '  between  Uiirty  and  forty  coaches '  in 
attendance  at  the  meeting-house  door.  He 
continued  to  reside  with  the  Snells  as  a  per- 
manent guest,  and  spent  meet  of  his  profee- 
sional  income  (never  large)  in  books.  In 
1769  his  congT^tion  rebeved  him  of  some 
duties  by  appointing  as  afternoon  preacher 
Ebeneser  Radcliffe,  who  remained  his  col- 
league till  1777.  Thomas  Belsham  [q.  v.] 
was  invited  to  succeed  him,  but  declined. 

The  first  use  which  Farmer  made  of  his 
Insure  vras  to  prepare  his  treatise  on  the 
temptation  (pr^un  dated  23  June  1761). 
Immediately  afterwards  he  accepted  the  post 
of  afternoon  preacherat  Salters*  Hall,  vacated 
the  promotion  <tf  Francis  Spilsbury  to  the 
pastorate ;  this  was  a  presby  terian  coogr^ar 
tion,  but  Farmer  never  ceased  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent. Except  that  of  James  Fordyee 
\Q.  v.]  of  Monkwell  Street,  his  auditory  was 
the  largest  afternoon  congregation  among 
the  preeoyterians  of  London.  In  1762  he  was 
elected  a  trustee  of  Dr.  Willianut's  founda- 
tions, a  rare  honour  for  an  independent ;  he 
was  also  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Coward 
trust.  About  the  same  time  he  was  choeen 
one  of  the  preachers  at  the  '  merchants'  lec- 
tnn  *  on  Tueodaj  mominn  at  Salters'  HaU. 

Farmei^B  pulpit  vowot  depended  upon  the 
instTUCtivenesB  of  uis  expositions  of  seri^ 
ture,  and  the  excellence  and  freshness  of  fais 
delivery.  'Never  raise  a  difficulty  without 
bung  able  to  solve  it '  was  bis  frequent  ad- 
vice to  young  preachers.  He  censured  the 
rashness  of  Priestley's  publications.  Strongly 
conservative  in  his  religious  feelings,  he  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  Uioniy  places  of  doctrinal 


Bvstems,  and  avoided  them.  Kippis  obsea^ea 
uiat '  tiiere  was  a  swell  in  his  language  that 
looked  as  if  he  was  rising  to  a  greater  d^iree 
of  orthodoxy  in  eipression  than  some  persons 
mi^t  a^rove ;  but  it  never  came  to  that 
point.'  The  nearest  approach  to  a  definition 
of  his  own  position  is  given  in  his  recom- 
mendation, '  Sell  all  your  commentators  and 
bu^  Grotius.'  Here  he  echoes  the  rema^ 
wluch  he  had  heard  in  Doddridge's  class- 
room, but  without  Doddridge's  qualification. 

Farmer's  disquisitions  have  tne  merits  of 
considerable  learning,  great  acuteness,  and 
a  plain  and  vigorous  style.  He  exercised  a 
decisive  influence  on  the  current  of  opinion 
in  liberal  dissent.  He  is  the  champion  of 
the  divine  sovereignty,  both  as  excluding 
from  the  physical  worid  the  operation  of  any 
other  invisiue  ^;enta,  and  as  antborisinff  the 
production  of  *new  phsenomena '  whitm  re- 
move '  the  inconveniences  of  governing  by 
fixed  and  general  laws.'  Farmer  maintains 
that  the  proof  of  the  divinity  of  a  doctrine 
is  the  fact  that  its  enunciation  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  miracle.  Farmer's  positions  were 
eagerly  adopted  hj  the  rationalising  section 
of  dissenters ;  but  in  the  long  run  his  strong 
assertions  of  the  fixity  of  natural  law  over- 
came his  argument  for  miracle,  and  his  dis- 
ciples soon  denied  the  existence  of  invisible 
agents,  whose  operation  he  had  banished 
from  the  phenomenal  world. 

Farmer  resiinied  his  Sunday  lecturedi^ 
at  Salters*  HaU  In  1772;  he  delivemd  th« 
charge  at  tlie  ordination  of  Thomas  Tayler 
at  Carter  Lane  in  1778,  but  declined  to 
print  it ;  he  resigned  the  merehanta' lectors 
ship  in  1780,  At  the  samettme  he  rengned 
the  pastorate  at  Walthamstowjbut  continved 
to  preach  in  the  morning  until  a  successor 
was  appointed.    In  1782  he  resigned  his 

Elace  on  the  Coward  trust,  but  was  reflected 
iter.  His  health  was  failing,  and  he  usually 
wintered  at  Bath.  He  overcame  two  severe 
attacks  of  stone,  but  in  1785  was  threatened 
with  blindness  (his  father  had  been  blind  for 
six  years  before  his  death).  An  operaticm 
restored  to  him  the  use  of  his  eyes,  and  his 
last  di^  were  devoted  to  study.  He  died 
on  6  Feb.  1787,  and  was  buried  in  Uie  parish 
churchyard  at  Walthamstow,  in  the  wne 
grave  irith  his  friend  SnelL 

No  portrait  of  Fanner  was  ever  ttlrai ; 
he  is  described  as  tall,  spore,  and  dark-Gom* 
plexioned,  with  small,  near-sighted  eyM,  and 
a  prominent  nose  and  chin,  which  gave  him 
a  nutcracker  face  when  he  lost  his  teeth.  In 
conversation  he  was  brilliant  and  vivacious, 
apt  in  p^ng  compliments,  and  highly  sen- 
sitive. He  never  married.  His  elder  bro- 
ther, John,  a  strict  Calvinist  and  a  good 
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MhoUr,  became  (SO  Dec  17S0)  assistant  to 
Richard  RswUn  at  Fetter  Lane,  and  after- 
wards (28  March  1739)  colleague  with  Ed- 
ward Bentlej  at  Coggeshall,  ^sex ;  he  pub- 
lished a  volnme  of  sermons  (1766),  and  suc- 
ceeded Priestley^  at  Needham  Market,  Suffolk 
(1768).  LatterW  he  became  deranged}  his 
brother,  with  whom  he  was  not  cm  good 
terms,'  secretly  provided  foe  his  wants. 

Fanner  published:  1.  'TheDutyof  Thanks- 
giving,' &c.  1746,  8vo  (a  sermon,  9  Oct.,  on 
Wie  victory  at  Culloden).  2.  '  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  J>e8ign  of  Christ's  Temp- 
tation,' &C.,  1761,  8vo.  This  went  through 
three  editions  in  Fanner's  lifetime ;  the  fourth 
(1806)  was  edited  by  Jeremiah  Joyce  v.] ; 
a  fifth  appeared  in  1822, 12mo.  John  Juason 
of  Cheshunt  claimed  Farmer's  theory  as  his 
own,  but  Farmer  had  no  difficultv  in  showing 
(in  his  2nd  edit.  1764)  a  radical  distinction 
between  them.  8.  'A  Dissertation  on  Mi- 
raclef,'&c.,1771,8vo}  2nd  edit  1804, 12mo, 
edited  hy  Joyeej  8rd  edit.  1810L  12mo.  A 
German  tranuatun  appeared  at  Berlin,  1777, 
8to.  4.  *An  Esamination  of  die  late  Mr. 
Le  Moine's  Treatise  on  Mirades,'  1772,  8vo 
(occasioned  by  a  series  of  attacks  in  the 
'  London  Magazine,'  chaivinff  him  with  pla- 
narising  from  Abraham  Le  Moine).  6. '  An 
Essay  on  the  Demoniacs,'  &c.,  1776,  8vo ; 
2nd  edit.  1779,  8vo;  8rd  edit.  1805, 12mo, 
editod  by  Joyce,  with  No.  2 ;  4th  edit,  (called 
the  third),  1818, 12mo.  A  (German  transla- 
tion appeared  at  Berlin,  1776,  8to.  6. '  Let^ 
ters  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Worthington,'  &c,  1778, 
8vo  (in  TejAy  to '  An  Impartial  Inquiry  into 
the  case  of  the  Gospel  Demoniacs,*  1777, 8vo, 
hv  :^ohard  'Worthinffton,  M.D.)  7.  *The 
GeneralFreralence  (^weWorship  of  Hnman 
Ebirits  in  the  Antient  Heathen  Natdons,*  &c., 
1?8^  8to.  PbsUiiimonsly  (with  the  '  Me- 
moirs,' 1804,  8vo)  were  printed :  8.  *  A  Re- 
ply '  to  John  Fell  (17S&-1797)  [q.  ▼.],  on  the 
subject  of  Na  7,  and  nine  extracts  from  'An 
Essay  on  the  Case  of  Balaam,'  from  a  tran- 
script made  1^  Michael  Dodson  [q,  v.]  Far* 
mers  will  enjoined  his  executora,  on  pain  of 
losing  their  feffacies,  to  bum  all  his  manu- 
scripta ;  he  had  nearly  completed  a  volume 
on  the  demonolcwy  of  the  ancients.  He  sup- 
plied Palmer  with  some  additional  particulars 
of  Hugh  Owen  for  the '  Nonconformist's  Me- 
moriaP  (1776).  Six  of  his  letters  to  Isaac 
Toms  of  Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  are  printed  with 
the '  Memoirs.' 

[Faneral  Sermon,  by  Urwick,  1787  (preacbod 
18  Feb.,  givsB  6  Feb.  as  the  date  of  his  death ; 
Kippts  corrects  it  to  6  Feb.  from  the  probate  of 
his  will,  bat  BeUbam's  Diary  also  gives  5  Feb.); 
Siogr.  Brit  (Eipnls),  1793.  v.  664  so. ;  Palmer's 
Monewifimiust's  Mniorial,  1808,  iii.  492  sq.; 


Hemoirs,  1804,  anonTmoiui,  but  by  Sanmel  Pal- 
mer, and  acknowledged  as  his  in  Orbon'a  Letters 
to  Diss.  Ministers,  1806,  iL  214;  Wilaoa's Diss. 
Chorchea.  1S08,  i.  104.  ii.  60,  iii.  4(7  ;  Uoathly 
Bepoeitorr.  1809.  p.  708,  1816,  p.  686.  1818, 
p.  661 ;  Homphiey'B  Corresp.  of  P.  Doddridge, 
1830,  iii.  231.261,  297  sq.,  iv.  77,463;  Rutt's 
Mem.  of  Priestley.  1831.  i.  334;  WiUiams's  Mem. 
of  Belsham,  1833,  pp.  128  sq.,  239.  337;  Davids's 
Evang,  Nonconf.  m  Essex,  1863.  pp.  364,  628 ; 
JSont's  Rel.  Thought  in  Engl.  1873,  iii.  249  aq. ; 
Browne's  Hist.  Congr.  Norf.  and  Snff.  1877.  p< 
601 ;  Reee's  Hist.  Frot  Nonronf.  in  Wales,  1888, 
p.  28 1  sq. ;  Jerem/a  Presb.  Fund.  1 885,  pp.  1 38, 
163  sq.;  extract  from  '  A  Blaster  for  Births  of 
the  DesssBters '  at  St.  Chaf  s,  ebiewsbuy,  per 
the  Rev.  C.  R.  Dnrham.]  A.  Ot. 

FARMER,  JOHN  (A  1691-1601),  com- 
poser, was  a  favourite  of  Edward  Yere,  seven- 
teenth earl  of  Oxford,'  a  great  favourer  ofpoets 
(being  one  himself)  and  musitians'  (^ooD, 
MS.  NotM  in  Bodleian).  To  this  nooleman 
he  dedicated  Ae  two  wo^  whidi  he  pub- 
lished on  his  own  re^misibility.  The  flnt 
of  these  is  a  treatise,  now  exceedingfy  rare, 
Mititled  '  Divers  and  smtdrie  wues  <rf  two 
ports  in  one,  to  the  number  of  fortie,  uppon 
one  playn  song,' &c.  It  was  printed  by  Thomas 
Este  [see  East.Thovab]  inl691, and  consists 
of  what  we  should  now  call  a  series  of  ex- 
amples in  two-part  counterpoint  of  di^rent 
ordors.  The  book  seems  to  lutve  attained  con- 
siderable success,  although  its  fame  must  have 
been  speedily  ecdipaed  on  the  appearance  of 
Morley  8 '  Introduction '  six  years  afterwards ; 
for  East  gave  Farmer  an  important  share  in 
the  work  of  harmonising  the  psalm-tunes  for 
hu  ''Whole  Bodi  of  PsiOins,'  published  1692. 
Hie  thirteen  cantbles,  hynuis,  &&,  which  are 
there  ^fixed  to  the  psalms  proper  sre  aR 
set  by  Farmer,  as  well  as  five  of  the  psalm- 
tunes  themselves.  Inl69dappeaTed'TheFirBt 
Set  of  English  Madrigals,  to  foure  y<rrces, 
newly  composed  by  lohn  Fanner,  Practi- 
tioner in  the  art  of  Musicque.  Printed  at 
London  in  Little  Saint  Helens  by  William 
Barley,  the  assigns  of  Thomas  Morley,  and 
are  to  be  soldo  at  his  shoppe  in  Qratious 
Streete,  Anno  Dom.  1699.'  The  part-books 
contain  sixteen  madrigals  in  four  parts  and 
one  in  eight,  and  the  author  in  his  prefiuM  to 
the  reader  claims  to  have  *  fitl^  linkt'  his 
*  Musicke  to  number,'  a  characteristic  which, 
according  to  him,  had  been  up  to  that  time 
confined  to  Italian  eomposers.  This  cl^m 
Dr.  Bomey  considered  that  he  fiuled  to  est^ 
blish,  and  certainly,  to  judge  from  the  ma- 
drigal by  which  he  is  best  known,  his  feeling 
for  accentuation  cannot  have  been  very  strong. 
In  Charles  Butler's  'Principles  of  Musik,* 
1686,  Fanner  is  spoken  of  as  the  'author  ot 
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thft  Sixteen  Madrigals  in  four  and  the  Seven- 
teen  in  twice  four  Mrte,'  a  statement  which 
)uw  led  Br.  Bimbaut  to  the  condusicm  th&t 
a  eeeond  set  were  at  least  oomposed  (Biogra- 
phical Notices  prefixed  to  the  Musical  Axd- 
qnarian  Sodety'e  edition  of  The  WhoUBook 
6f^ahm,  1844).  It  will  be  evident,  how- 
ever, that  'the  Seventeen'  stands  for  'the 
seventeenth/ and  that  the  set  is  that  above 
described.  Fanner's  best-known  composition 
is  the  madrigal  'Faire  Nimphs,  I  heard  one 
belling,'  contributed  to  'The  Triumphs  <^ 
Oriana'  in  1601  [see  East,  Thomas].  The 
Fitswilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge  contains 
two  madrigals,  not  included  in  the  coUeetiim 
of  1599,  io  ImmyWs  handwriting.  'Tou 
pretty  flowers,'  and  '  Thyrsis,  thy  absence,' 
Mth  to  fbitr  V(^ee^  bandee  tt^s  of  aoDW  ckT 
the  other  compoutuMU.  Tha  BmtishMiNaum 
has  a  Cfunplete  set  of  the  madiigals  of  1699, 
and  a  manuscript  score  of  the  sixteen  madxi* 
in  four  parte  (Addit.  MS.  29996),  in  the 
of  wfai^  'Take  time  while  time  doth 
last,'  occurs  an  ftmnajf^g  direction  for  tinging 
the  tenor  part,  which  'la  made  only  to  fVight 
&  diamaye  the  singer;  By  driving  od  Ohiot- 
oheta  (ne)  through  sunbrifes,  orifes,  and 
longs,'&c  A  cantos  part  of  two  of  the  madri- 
gals is  oontained  in  Addit.  MS.  29383,  and 
the  Music  School  and  Christ  Church  colleo- 
tions  at  Oxford  contain  compoutionsbyhim. 

[Cht)ve*s  Diet.  i.  607 ;  Bume/s  Hist.  iii.  234 ; 
Hawkiii8'iHist.(18fl8),p.615;  Miu.AnUq.Soe. 
pnblioatiou,1844;  0^  of  Fitswilliam  Museom ; 
oompoMtiaiB  by  Parmer  above  mutioawd.] 

J.A.F.H. 

FASBIEB,  BIOHABi),  D.I).  (173&- 
1797),  master  of  Emmanuel  Colle^,  Cam- 
bridge, the  descendant  of  a  fiutuly  long 
aeated  at  Batolifie  Coley,  a  hamlet  in  tiie 
parish  of  Shee^,  IjMcestershire,  was  bom 
at  Leicester  on  28  Aug.  1735.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Rit^iard  Farmer,  a  rich  malt- 
ster, by  his  wife  Hannah,  daughter  of  John 
Knibb.  He  was  educated  under  the  Bev, 
Oerrard  Andre  wes,  in  the  free  grammarscihool 
at  Leicester,  and  about  17^  entered  as  a 
pensioner  at  Emmanuel  CoUeae,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  B  A.  in  1767,  and  was 
a  '  senior  optime.*  He  sucoesrfiiUy  con- 
tested withWanley  Sawbrtdge  fortiwiilTer 
cap  givra  at  Kmmanael  Col£we  to  the  best 
graduate  of  that  year.  In  1760  he  com- 
menced M^,  and  succeeded  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bickham  as  classical  tutor  of  his  college. 
F«*  many  years,  while  tutor,  he  served  the 
«uracy  of  Swaveeev,  a  village  about  ogfat 
miles  ficom  Cambridge.  Gunning  relates  that 
Fanner  used  to  ride  over  to  Swaveeev  oa 
Bund^TS,  and  aa  soon  as  the  aervioes  had  mui 


performed  galloped  badE  to  college  about  six 
o'clock.  Aftw  tea  he  put  anijght-c^  on  hia 
head  and  dosed  until  it  was  time  to  attend 
the  evening  meeting  in  the  parlour,  when, 
under  the  soothing  influence  of  a  pipe,  many 
an  hour  was  whUed  away  in  umvenitr  ov 
literary  talk.  At  this  time  he  formed  an 
intimacy  with  Sir  Thomas  Hatton,  bait.,  <ii 
Long  Stanton,  Cambridgeshire,  and  for  stnaa 
timeaspired  to  the  band  of  his  eldest  daughter. 
The  marriage  was  postponed  on  accotmt  of 
Farmer'swantofmeana,  and  when  after  many 
years  this  olgection  was  removed,  he  found  on 
mature  reflection  that  his  habits  of  life  weaw 
too  deeply  rooted  to  be  changed  with  any 
chance  of  perfect  huipiness  to  either  pax^. 
Such  is  Qeoige  Dyers  veiaiou  <tf  the  story ; 
but Oc^ says:  <Ito.OoIsiBanto1dtae,8Buif^ 
1783,  that  he  had  it  frmn  snffioiant  aathi>» 
ril7,  tiiat  Sir  Thomas  Hatton  had  refused 
hiseldeat  dauf^hter  to  Dr.  Fannw,  but  npca 
what  foundation  he  knew  not.  The  lady  is 
27  or  26,  and  Dr.  Fanner'  about  47  or  48, 
It  will  probably  be  a  ipraat  mortification  to 
both,  as  to  every  one  it  seeoiad  that  their 
r^;ard  for  each  odier  waa  redprocal.  Dn 
fWmer's  preferment  is  equal  to  800/.  per 
annum;  and  I  gueea  the  lady's  fortune^  then 
being  six  dauniters  and  two  sons,  not  very 
great '  (Addit.  MS.  6869,  f.  67  b). 

On  19  May  1763  Fanner  waa  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  w>ciety  of  Antiquaries  ofLondon. 
In  1766  he  was  junior  proctor  of  the  univer- 
sity. He  had  uraady  formed  an  extenrive 
lilnai}^  and  had  aeqairad  1^  lua  intimate 
aonuaintanoe  with  ESig^i^  literature,  eme- 
ciuly  the  eady  dramatists,  a  oonuderabla 
reputation  ae  a  sohtdar  tarn,  an  antiqnan*. 
When  Dr.  Johnaon  visited  Cambri^  in  1766 
he  had  a  'Joy<H)s  meeting'  with  farmer  at 
I  Emmanuel.  A  gr^hic  account  of  the  int^ 
view  written  by  an  eye-witness,  B.  N.  Turner, 
of  Denton,  Lincolnshire,  will  be  found  io  the 
'New  Monthly  Magaxine'  for  December  1818 
(x.  868).  The  two  scholars  afterwards  main- 
tained a  friendly  correspondence  on  literary 
topics.  Thus  on  one  occasion  Johnson  re- 
quested Farmer  to  help  Steevenn  in  forming 
a  cataloguaof  translations  which  Sb&keepearo 
ipighf.  have  seen,  and  on  another  ha  himywlf 
asked  fat  infbxmation  tctm  the  nnrrenity 

atoe^E^ee^Tthe'  Uvea  of 

On  16  May  1766  Fanner  issued  from  the 
university  press  proposals  for  printing  the 
histoiT  of  Leiceeter,  written  by  Thomas 
Staveler,  barri8ter-at-law,formerly  of  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge.  He  eventually  abandoned 
this  design,  and  returned  the  money  which 
had  been  tecmved  from  the  anbscnbers  to 
the  pngeated  work.  Staveley'a  ooUaetiimi^ 
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-together  with  those  of  Rer.  Samuel  Oute, 
eeveral  original  manosoripts,  and  some  en- 
graved ^Btes,  he  preeented  to  John  Nifebt^, 
Uie  historian  of  Leiceatershire,  irho  made 
use  of  them  in  the  compilaticm  of  his  ^aat 
•woA  (NzoHOU,  Leiceatenhirt,  pref. ;  wnt. 
Maq.  IxT.  186).  Farmer  found  mora  con- 
genial employniuit  in  the  study  of  Shake- 
.  «peare  and  hu  conmuntaton.  In  1767  he 
brought  out  the  ftnt  edition  of  his  onl)^  puh- 
liahed  wori^  an  *  Essay  on  the  Learning  of 
^lakspeare  (Cambridge,  8vo),  addressed  to 
his  Mend  and  schoolfellow,  Josmh  Oradook 
of  Qumley.  A  second  edition  of  this  valu- 
•Ue  performance  was  called  for  the  same 
year,  In  whicdi  there  are  *  large  additions/ 
A  tiurd  edition  was  printed  at  Londtm  in 
1789,  without  an^  additions  except  a  note  at 
the  end,  accounting  for  his  finally  abandon- 
ing the  intended  publication  of  the  an- 
tiquities tit  Leicester.  A  fourth  edition  ap- 
|Kiared  at  London  in  1821,  8to.  Thd  essajy 
u  also  jp^ea  at  laj^  in  Steevens's  edi- 
tion of  Snabespttie  1798,  in  Bead's  edition 
1808f  in  Haxria's  edition  1813,  and  in  Bos- 
well's  *  Varinum,'  1^1.  In  this  mastoiy 
Uttle  essay  Farmer  demonstrated  that  Shake- 
speare's Imowledge  of  claisaical  history  was 
obtained  at  second  hand  through  the  medium 
of  translationB. 

In  1787  he  took  the  de^e  of  B.D.,  and  on 
8  Jrfy  1769  Dr.  Terrick,  bishop  of  London, 
uopointed  him  one  of  the  preachers  at  the 
Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall.  When  in  London 
he  usually  resided  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Anthony 
Askew  [q.  t.1,  the  eminent  physician,  in 
Queen SquarejBloomsbu^.  In  1776, on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Richardson,  he  was  chosen  master 
of  Emmanuel  College,  Henry  Hubbard,  the 
•enicor  fdlow,  having  declined  the  post  on 
account  of  age  and  tnflnidtie&  He  now 
-took  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  tsit  eoon 
.saeoeeded  in  the  tntoiship  by  Dr.  William 
Bennet,  afterwards  bishop  of  Cloyne.  He 
served  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  of  the 
oniversity  in  1775-6,  and  again  in  1787-8. 
During  his  first  term  of  office  the  university 
voted  an  address  to  the  king,  in  support  of ! 
the  American  policy  of  the  government.  One 
member  of  the  Ce^t  refused  to  give  up  the 
key  of  the  place  containing  the  university 
seal,  whereupon  Farmer  is  said  to  have  forced 
open  the  door  with  a  sledge-hammer — an  ex- 
ploit which  his  democratic  biosraphers  allege 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  all  nis  subsequent 
prefoments.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Bamar- 
distoiumasteT of  Corpus  CSiristi  College,  he 
was  ([3?  June  1776)  unammously  elected 
princip^  librarian  of  the  universi^.  In  April 
1780  he  was  collated  by  Bishop  Hurd  to  the 
prebend  of  Aire  was,  and  the  chancellorship 


annexed,  founded  in  the  cathedral  ehun^  of 
Lichfield.  In  March  1783  he  was  iosUlled 
a  canon  in  the  ninth  prebend  of  the  cbumh 
of  Canterbury.  After  enjtmng  this  prebsnd 
for  several  years  he  resigned  it  on  being  pre- 
ferred by  Mr.  Pitt  to  a  canonry  residentiaii^ 
and  theprebendof  Oonsumptajiez^Hare  atSt. 
Paul's, jUnidon,onl9Maidi  1788.  Thelattw 
years  of  bis  lift  were  metty  equally  divided 
betwaan  Bhimanael  College  aid  reddes- 
tiary  hooae  in  AmeA  Comer.  Wm  reudenee 
in  London  was  ftvonrable  to  his  love  of  1H»- 
rary  society,  and  for  many  years  he  whs  a 
member  of  different  chibs  composed  oi  men 
of  letters,  by  whom  he  was  much  esteemed. 
Among  these  ao<^ties  ware  the  Eumilean 
Club  at  Bleoheim  Tavern,  Bond  Street,  of 
which  Dr.  John  Ash  was  president,  the  tTm- 
incieasable  Club,  Queen's  Head,  Holbom,  of 
which  Isaac  Reed  was  president,  and  the 
Litersiy  Oub,  founded  1^  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Sir  Josmia  Reynolds.  Farmer  twice  declined 
a  bishoprio  that  was  ofiered  to  him  by  iSx. 
Pitt  as  a  reward  for  the  toiv  jmnciples  whidh 
he  strove  to  prowate  In  his  ooUage  and  In 
the  -whoU  UBiverstty.  In  1796  he  wai  ad- 
mitted ad  eund«m  at  Oxford. 

He  died,  after  a  long  and  painful  iUnesb, 
at  thb  lodge  of  Emmanuel  College,  on  8  Sept. 
1797,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel.  A  mo- 
nument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
cloisters,  inscribed  with  a  Latin  epitaph  com- 
posed by  Dr.  Parr. 

A  portrait  of  him  was  engraved  by  J.  Jonw 
from  a  painting  by  Romney. 

When  a  young  man  he  wrote  some '  Direc- 
tions for  Studying  the  English  History,' which 
have  been  printed  in  the  '  Earop«ui  Maga- 
xine  *  for  17^  and  in  Seward's  'Biographiana;' 
but  his  onlywork  of  any  importance  is  the'  Es- 
say on  die  Learning  of  Shakespeare.'  Invin- 
cible indolence  prevented  lumnom  achieving 
other  literary  triumphs.  He  was  content  to  be 
the  hero  of  a  coterie,  and  to  rei^  supreme  m 
a  college  combination-room  amid  the  delights 
of  the  p^  and  the  bottle.  To  his  ease  or  his 
dis^^intment  in  love  may  be  attributed  a 
want  of  attention  to  his  personal  appearance, 
and  to  the  usual  forms  of  oehaviour  belonging 
to  his  station.  In  the  company  of  strangets 
the  eccentricity  of  his  appearance  caused  him 
sometimes  to  be  taken  for  a  person  half 
erased.  'Hiere  were  three  things,  it  was  said, 
which  he  loved  above  all  others,  namely,  old 
port,  old  clothes,  and  old  books;  and  throe 
things  whidi  nobody  could  persuade  him  to 
do,  namely,  to  rise  in  the  morning,  to  go  to 
bed  at  night,  and  to  settle  an  account.  In 
bis  own  college  he  was  i^red,  and  in  tbe 
university  he  exercised  for  many  years  mere 
influenoe  than  any  other  individuaL  His 
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friend  Isaac  Reed  remarks  that '  as  the  master 
of  his  college  he  was  easy  and  accessible, 
cttltiTating  the  friendship  of  the  fellows  and 
inferior  members  by  eroy  mai^  of  kindness 
and  attention;  and  thisoondoet  was  rewarded 
in  the  manner  he  most  widied,  by  the  har- 
mony which  prerailed  in  the  society,  and  by 
an  entire  exemption  from  those  feuds  and 
animosities  which  too  often  tore  to  pieces 
and  di^raoed  other  colleffes.  In  his  office 
of  residentiary  of  St.  Paiu's,  if  he  was  not 
the  first  mover,  he  was  certainly  the  most 
strenuoas  advocate  for  promoting  the  art  of 
sculpture,  by  the  introduction  of  statuary 
into  the  metropolitan  cathedral :  and  many 
of  the  regulations  on  the  subject  were  sug- 
gested by  him,  and  adopted  in  consequence 
of  his  recommendation. 

His  library,  which  was  particularly  rich 
in  scarce  tracts  and  old  English  literature, 
was  sold  in  London  in  1798.  The  catalogue 
extends  to  879  psges,  and  the  sq»arate  books 
number  8,166.  Ilie  library  is  supposed  to 
have  cost  him  less  than  fiO(M^  It  sold  far 
2,210/.,  independently  of  his  pictures. 

A  scunilouspampluet,  entitled '  The  Battle 
between  Dr.  Farmer  and  Peter  Husf^ve,  the 
Osmbridge  Taylor,  in  Hndilurastto  verse,' 
appeared  at  London  in  1793,  8vo.  Several 
printed  books  with  manuscript  notes  by  Fai^ 
mer  ore  preserved  in  the  Bruish  Museum. 

[Memoir  by  Oeorge  Dyer  in  AddusI  Necrology 
for  1797-8,  p.  890;  Nichols's  Lit.  Aneod.  ii.  618  ,- 
Bosirell's  JohDBOD ;  Bromley's  Cat.  of  Engraved 
Portmit8,  p.  360;  Cole's  MS.  64,  pp.  Si.  33; 
Dibdin's  Bibliomania  (1811),  p.  AM;  European 
Mag.  xxxvii.  116;  Evan^s  Cat.  of  EngrsTed 
Portnits,  3878,  3874;  Gent.  Msg.  vol.  Izvii.  pt. 
ii.  pp.  M5,  805,  888,  1068,  vol.  Ixviii.  pt.  i.  p. 
S17,pt.ii.p.  720;  Georgian  Era,iii.653;  Gleiifs 
Sapplement  to  third  edition  of  the  Encyclopsedia 
Bntannira,  i.  641 ;  Le  Neve's  Fasti  ^udy), 
i.  58,  586,  ii.  382,  iii.  611,  630,  702;  Literary 
Memoirs  of  Liring  Authors,  i.  183;  Lowndes  s 
BibL  Man.  (Bofan),  m.  780,  2317;  MarabaU's 
Cat.  of  j^ve  Hnndred  Celebrated  Anthers;  JSotea 
snd  Queries,  1st  ser.  ir.  879,  407,  428,  2Dd  ser. 
z.  41  ;  SoTrard'a  Biographiana,  ii.  678-98; 
Sbockbnrgh's  Essay  on  Farmer,  printed  with 
the  life  of  Idomice  Ctwderton,  1884  ;  Smith's 
Ciat.  of  Engmved  Portraits,  p.  55.]        T.  C. 

FABUEE^  THOMAS  (;).  1665),  oom- 
poaer,  was  originally  one  '  of  a  comiuny  of 
mnsitiansinlxnidonand  played  in  the  waytes ' 
rWooD,  MS.  JVb/««, Bodleian).  Hetookthe 
decree  of  Mus.  B.at  Oambridge  inlf^4^ before 
which  time  he  had  contributed  soiun  to  Play- 
ford's  *  Choice  Ayres,  Songs,  and  Ditdogues ' 
(2nd  edit.  1676).  One  of  these  is  described 
as  '  in  the  Citixen  tum'd  Qentleman.*  This 
was  the  sub-title  of  Ravenaoroft's  *  Mam- 


moQchi,* produced  1676.  'Apollo's Banquet' 
contfuns 'Mr. Farmer's  Mago1^'f<» violin.  His 
instrumental  oomposUions  are  entirely  for 
strings,  in  three  or  four  parts.  He  wrote  the 
'  tunes '  in  'The  Prinesss  of  C3eve,'  which  uy- 
pear  in  a  set  of  manuscript  parts  dated 
cember  ( 16)82,  owned  byllunnasFulIer  (Add. 
MS.  29283-6;).  Fuller  possessed  three  other 
compositions  in  three  parts  by  him  (tb.  31429), 
and  various  overtures  are  contained  in  Add. 
MS.  24889.  He  contributed  songs  to  '  The 
Theater  of  Musick,'  1686-7,  and  to  D'Urfe/s 
third  collection,  1686.  In  1686  appeared  his 
own  collection  of  airs  in  four  parts,  under  the 
title  of  *  A  Consort  of  Musick,'  containing- 
thirty-three  lessons.  A'SeoondConsort,*  con- 
taining eleven  lessons,  appeared  in  1690.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  fixed  only  by  the  fact  that 
Purcell  wrote  an  elM;y  upon  him  to  words 
by  Nahum  Tate,published  in '  OrpheusBritan- 
mcus,'  ii.  86,  and bepnnitu'  'Young Th^xus^ 
&te  ye  hills  and  groves  &plore.'  Tbu 
tablishes  the  fact  that  Farmer  died  befwe 
November  1696i  and  it  may  be  inAmred  that 
he  died  yonng.  Hawkins  says  that  his  honae 
was  in  MamiBt  CJourt,  Bow  StieMi  CJovMst 
Gtarden. 

[Grove's  Dirt.  i.  607 ;  Impw  Diet,  of  Univ. 
K<w.,art.  *Fsrmer;*aiitlioritiwaodcompontioits 
as  iSwve;  Hawkins's  Hist.  (1863),  p.  768.1 

J.  A  P.M. 

FARMERY,  JOHN,  M.D.  (d.  1590),  phy- 
sician, a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  matriciuated 
as  a  pensioner  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
in  November  1661  1664-6,  MA..  1668). 
He  seems  to  have  practised  medicine  in  Ltm-, 
don,  as  an  empiric,  with  powerful  patnms. 
The  College  of  Physicians  was  induced  to 
license  him  on  4  Feb.  1686-7,  and  ^i«^itti*d 
him  a  candidate  22  Feb.  following,  and  feUow 
28  Feb.  1688-9,  with  an  injunction  to  pro- 
ceed M.D.  within  two  vears.  In  Septemlm 
11^9  he  graduated  M.D.  at  Leyden,  after  re- 
ceiving letters  testimoni^  from  the  London 
college.  In  1689  also  he  was  directed  by 
the  college  to  draw  up,  with  Drs.  Atelowe, 
Browne,  and  Preest,  tne  formula  of  syrups, 
juleps,  and  decoctions,  for  the  '  Pharmaco- 
poeia.' He  died  in  the  spring  of  1690.  In 
his  will  (P.  C.  C.  23,  Drury),  dated  16  March 
and  proved  7  April  1690,  he  described  himself 
as  living  in '  Aiderbert  atiete '  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Mary  Alderm anbury,  and  desirea  to  be 
buried  in  his  parish  ehiueh.  By  his  irifb, 
Anne,  he  had  two  dau^ters,  Mary  and  Elix»- 
betb.  His  widow  afterwards  married  (license 
dated  26  Feb.  1692-8}  Edward  LUter,  M.D. 
(d.  1620),  and  was  buried  in  Uie  church 
of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbnir,  11  Dec  1613. 
Farmery  was  a  Roman  catholic.   His  fiiend 
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Richard  Smith,  M.D.,  was '  aupraTe'iBor '  of  his 
will.  He  is  conjeotured  (Coocbb,  Atkenm 
Cant.  ii.  98)  to  have  been  the  author  of  *  A 
Methode  of  Measuriii{»  and  Surreyinge  of 
Land;  published  by  J.  F.,  practitioner  in 
physick,  licrased  to  Thomas  Woodeocke 
is  Oct.  1689  (AsBBSf  Segittert,  iL  349). 
Abo(^,  'Petpetuall  and  kindeliepionoaticai- 
eons  of  the  raange  of  tjmea,  ti^n  oat  of 
(Jd  and  newe  aucthort,  '  to  be  printed  in 
Italian,  Frenche,  and  Engliahe,'  and  lieenaed 
to  John  Wolfe  7  Jan.  1^0-1  (tft.  iL  269  b), 
has  also  been  attributed  to  Farmerr.  Ames 
{TypMT.Antiq.  ed.  Herbert,  p.  1177)  wrongly 
deecriDM  Um  Utter  wwh  aa '  Perpetoall  Prog^ 
noetication  of  the— Weather— V  I*  ^' 
is  Teiy  doubtfiil  if  Fainmy  ma  ooneemed 
irith  it. 

[Cooper's  AtheoK  OaiitAbrigt«nsw,  iL  98 ; 
Hunk's  Coll.  of  Fhys.  i.  M-7,  98, 104;  Cbes- 
ter'sLondon  Msrritige Liceows  (Foat«r),  p.  848  ; 
iofonoation  kindW  supplied  br  Ur.  Oordou  Good- 
win.]  '  t-*^ 

FAENABY,GILES(/>.  1698),  composer, 
-waa  fii  the  iiunily  of  Farnaby  of  Truro,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  related  to  Thomas  Farnaby, 
the  schoolmaster  [q.  v.]  He  took  the  degree 
of  MV8.B.  at  Oxfoi^  on  7  July  1602,  having 
at  that  time  studied  the  iaculty  of  music  for 
twelve  years  (Wood,  M8.  Notea,  Bodleian). 
He  harmonised  nine  tunes  for  the '  Whole 
BocA  of  Psalms'  published  in  this  year  by 
Thomas  East.  Six  years  afterwards  appeared 
his  only  published  work,  <  Canzonets  to  Fonre 
Voyces,  with  a  Song  of  eight  parts.  Com- 
piled by  Giles  Farnaby,  Bachilar  of  Musicke. 
London.  Printed  by  Peter  Short,  dwdling 
on  Bradstreet  Hill  at  the  wgne  of  the  Star, 
KBXCTXU.*  The  set  of  part  hooka  was  dedi- 
cated to  '  the  lUfi^t  Worsh^fiill  MaistCTFw- 
dinando  Heabuni,  GoveriKnr  of  her  Ifaiestiea 
Privie  Ohamber.*  Oomnendatory  verses  by 
Anto.  Holbome,  John  Dowland,  R.  Alison, 
and  Hu.  Holland  are  prefixed.  The  first 
oanicmet, '  My  lady's  coUored  cheeks,'  has  been 
edited  by  Mr.  T.  OUphant,  as '  A  nos^y  of 
spring  flowers,'  and  No.  20,  'Construe  my 
meaning,'  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Squire.  The  latter 
is  especially  interesting  on  account  of  the 
boldness  of  its  chromatic  treatment.  No.  4, 
*  Daphne  on  the  Rainebowe,'  was  arranged  by 
the  composer  for  the  vii^nals.  It  appears, 
together  with  forty-seven  other  compositions 
for  the  same  instrument,  and  two  settings  by 
Farnaby  of  works  by  Robut  Johnson,  in  the 
hodk  known  as  '  Queen  Elizabeth's  Viivinal 
Book '  in  the  FitzwiUiam  Museunt  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  style  of  the  pieces  is  very  florid, 
resembling  that  of  BulL  Three  consecutive 
pieces  are  called  'Famal^s  Dream,'  'His 


Rest,' and 'His  Humour.'  Four  compositions 
by  a  son  of  Giles  Farnaby,  named  rachard, 
are  contained  in  the  same  volume.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  his  biography.  Add.  MS. 
29427  contains  two  single  parts  of  an  anthem 
for  six  voices,  *  O  my  sonne  Absolon.' 

[Grove's  Diet,  i,  807,  iv.  808-10 ;  Bumey's 
Hist.  iii.  112;  Wood's  Atheiue  Oxon.,  Fasti,  it. 
267.  MS.  Notes  in  Bodleian.]        3.  A  F.  M. 

FABNABT,  THOMAS  (1676  P-1647), 
schoolmaster  and  classical  scholar,  was  son 
of  Thomas  Famaby,  a  London  carpenter,  by 
Dorothy,  daughter  oi  Thomas  Foxcroft  of 
BaUey,  Yc^uure.  His  grand&ther  was  at 
one  time  mayor  <^  Tmro,  and  his  great-grand- 
fiither,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  on 
Italian  musician.  Bom  abont  1676,  be  matri- 
culated at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  on  26  June 
1590.  He  became  a  postmaster  there,  and  ser- 
vitor to  Thomas  Firach, '  a  learned  fellow  of 
that  house.'  Falling  under  the  influence  of  the 
jesuhs,  he  abruptly  left  the  university,  and 
studied  at  a  Jesuit  college  in  Spain,  where 
he  desrij  received  a  veiy  sound  classical 
education.  But,  dissatis»d  with  his  posK 
tion,  and  *  being  minded  to  take  a  ramble,' 
he 'went  with  Sir  Fr.  Drake  and  Sir  Jonn 
Hawkins  in  their  last  voyage,  being  in  some 
esteem  with  the  former.'  At  a  later  date  he 
fought  in  the  Low  Gountries,  and  about  1696 
landed  in  Cornwall  in  great  distress.  For  a 
time  his  poverty  '  made  him  stoop  so  low  as 
to  bt  an  abcdanan,  and  several  were  taught 
their  hornbooks  by  him.'  Under  the  name 
of  Bainrafe — an  anagram  of  Famabie — he 
settled  at  Mortock,  Somersetshire,  and  taught 
in  the  grammar  school  there.  His  capacity 
as  a  teacher  soon  declared  itself,  and,  remov- 
inf^  to  London,  he  opened  a  sduxd  in  Gold- 
smiths* Braits,  or  Ctoldamitha*  AUay,  bdUnd 
Redcroes  Street,  Cripplegate.  His  pupils  soon 
numbered  three  hundred,  and  were  for  the 
most  part  sons  of  noblemen  and  'other  gen^ 
TOtts  youths.*  He  had  boarders  as  well  as  day 
scholars;  held  his  classes  in  a  large* garden- 
house  ; '  and  joined  several  houses  and  gardens 
together  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  establish- 
ment. He  only  had  three  ushers  at  work  with 
him.  In  16S0  William  Burton  (1609-1667) 
[(].  v.],  a  well-known  antiquary,  was  one  of 
his  assistants.  SirJohnBramstontheyounger 
[q. v.],  with  his  brothers,  Mountfort  and  Fran- 
cis, were  among  his  boarders,  and  Sir  J<^n 
has  described  the  school  in  his  autobit^raphy 
(Camd.  Soc.  p.  101).  Sir  Richud  Fanshawe, 
Alexander  Gill,  and  ISieaaj  Birkhead  were 
also  Famaby's  pupils.  Before  1629  FemaWs 
fame  as  a  echoolmastw  and  classical  scholar 
was  known  to  all  the  scholars  Europe  (c£ 
BarUei  ^putol(»,  p.  292),  and  fiom  16S0  to 
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1649  hewm  inwmeattdowTMpondencewith 
■G.  J.  YosBius.  As  early  aa  June  16S1  Fed- 
-saby  had  bought  a  ooimtir  booae  at  Seren- 
•oaika,  and  the  plague  of  1636  (combiiied  vith 
«  quand.  -with  his  London  landlord)  induced 
him  to  remoTe  his  school  there.  The  school 
throve,  and  Farnaby  bought  much  land  at 
Sevenoaka  as  weU  as  eetatea  at  Otford,  Kent, 
Horsham,  Sussex.  His  reputation  as  a 
•classical  scholar  led  to  a  commission  feom 
theUng  to  prepare  a  new  Latin  grammar  to 
replace  the  one  already  in  nae  in  the  {niblic 
«cnoolB.  On  10  July  1641  Farnaby  petitioned 
~the  MouMe  of  Lord*  to  secure  hjs  grammar, 
then  just  ctanpleted,  the  monopoly  promised 
it  fay  Charles  I  MS8.Camm.^1ik  Bep. 

-866).  The  ctvil-wan  mined  Famaby.  Hewaa 
-xeported  to  hjm  said  "Uiat  he  precferrad  one 
king  to  fire  hundred.  Inld^Shewasamsted 
by  the  pti-i » nn  tariftn  a  near  Tunbridge,  and 
was  committed  to  Newgate.  He  was  placed  cm 
board  ship  with  a  viaw  to  his  transportation 
"to  America,  but  was  ultimately  sent  to  Ely 
House,  Holbom,  where  he  was  detained  fro 
■a  year.  He  was  allowed  to  return  to  Seven- 
-oaks  in  1646,  and  he  died  there  12  June  1647, 
l^ing  buried  in  the  obancel  of  the  church. 

Farnaby  married,  first,  8usan,  daughter  of 
Jobn  Pierce  of  Laneells,  ComwaU;  and 
secondly,  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Howson, 
bishm  (rf  Oxford,  afterwards  of  Durham.  By 
Ua  first  wife  he  lud  (besides  a  daoghter 
Judith,  wifiB  to  "William  Bladwdl,  a  Lmdon 
merdumt)  a  stm,  John,  captain  in  the  Jdng'a 
«nny,  who  inhwited  hia  ^a^ier'a  Horaham 
property,  and  died  there  early  in  1673.  By 
his  second  wife  he  had,  among  other  children, 
«  aon  BVancis,  bom  about  1630,  who  in- 
hwited  the  Kip|ungton  estate,  Sevsnoaka, 
4nd  was  a  widower  on  26  Jan.  1662-3,  when 
he  obtained  a  license  to  marry  Mrs.  Judith 
Nicholl  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell  (Oessibb, 
Marriage  Licetuet,  ed.  Foster,  p.  471). 

Farnaby  was  the  chief  classical  scholar  as 
well  as  the  chief  schoolmaster  of  his  time. 
His  editions  of  the  classics,  with  elaborate 
Latin  notee,  were  extraordinarily  popular 
thxou^iout  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
edited  Juvenal's  and  Fusius's  satires  ^^ond. 

1615,  dedicaited  to  Heniy,  iwinoe  of  Wales, 
1620,  16S3,  1686  tenth  edQ;  SenMm'a  tra- 
gedies (Loud.  161S,  1624,  1678  ninth  ed., 
1713,  1728);  Manial's  'EpignmiB'  (Lond. 

1616,  Geneva,  1623,  Lond.  1633, 1670, 
seventh  ed.);  Lucan's  'Pharsalia'  (Lond. 
1618, 4634, 1669,  seventh  ed.) ;  Virgil's  works 
■(16S4,  dedicated  to  Lord  Graven  of  Hamsted, 
and  1661)  ;  Ovid's  '  Metamorphoses '  (Lond. 
1637,  1650,1677,1739);  Terence's  comedies, 

16Mtlfl^»'!^^*l"28,'saiM^^^ 


Famaby's  other  wiMfa  a»:  1.  'Ltdec 
Bhetocicas  Sdiolis  et  Inatitndoiu  teneriorm 
iBtatisaeoonimodatas/London,16S6;  2nded. 
1688  ;8rded.  1640 ;  4th  ed.  1646 ;  16th  ed. 
1767 ;  reissued  in  1640  as  <  Index  Rhetorioos 
et  Oratorieus  com  Fonnulis  Oratoriia  et  Ixt- 
dice  Poetieo/  and  epitomised  l^T.  Stephens 
in  1660  for  Bury  St.  Edmunds  school  under 
the  title  '  TpoiroaxiffioroKeyiaJ  2.  '  Phrases 
Oratorie  el^antione  et  poeticas,'  London, 
1626,  eth  ed.  8.  '  'H  'AvtfoXcm'af  'A»^ 
Xoyio,  Ilotilegium  Epigranunatum  Orsecoruin 
eorumque  Latino  venu  a  variis  reddltorum,' 
London,  1600,  1660,  1671.  4.  '  SvateBa 
Gramnuitieam,'Londonf  1641;lJieantw«iBed 
Latin  grammar  pnMied  by  lOjtX  oordw. 
6. '  Phnaiola|pa  Aiurl^^  London,  8vo, 
n.d.  6.  '  Tabuln  Grseen  lingan,'  London, 
4to,  n-d.  7,  'SyntaxiB,'  London,  8vo,  n.d. 
A  patent  dated  6  April  1632  gnmted  Far- 
naby exclusive  ri^te  in  aU  his  books  for 
twentyKme  years  ^ncBB,  Faitlera,nx.  307), 
and  on  the  back  of  the  title-page  of  the  16S3 
edition  of  the '  Index  Bhetoricus  '  penalties 
are  threatened  against  any  in&ingeniairi;  of 
Famaby's  copyri^t.  In  both  (ucoments 
mention  is  made  of  editions  by  Farnaby  of 
Petionius  Arbiter's  '  Batyrieon '  and  Aris- 
totle's '  Etlncs,'  but  neit  ber  is  now  known. 
Letters  from  Voseius  to  Farnaby  appear  in 
Vossine's  'Emstohe'  (Xond.  1690),  i.  193, 
868,  866.  Fbnr  of  Farnaby**  letters  to 
Voaaiae  an  printed  in  Tossiiu's  '  EpistoiiB 
Clarorum  ^mnun'  (1690),  pp.  70,  86,  21S, 
808.  Other  letters  appear  in  J(An  Borough's 
'Impetus  Juveniles'  (1643),  and  inHoIyd!a/a 
'Juvenal.'  Farnaby  prefixed  vetees  in  Qreek 
with  an  English  tzanslatitm  to  Ooryat^s'Cra'- 
dities,'  and  he  wrote  commendatory  linea  A» 
Camden's  *  Annales.' 

Ben  Jonson  wis  a  firiend  of  Farnaby,  and 
contributed  comn>en<^toiT  Latin  elegiacs  to 
hisedition  of  Juvenal  andPersius.  JolmOwett 
praises  Famabsr's  Seneca  iu  his  ^EjHgrama.' 
He  is  highly  commended  in  BunbaVs ' 
grammata,'  1616,  and  in  Biobard  Brudi'e 
•  Epgrammatnm  Heeatontadea  due,*  1637. 

[Wood's  AthflUB  Oxon.,  ed.  Btin  ([«rtly  com* 
munieaCed  by  FamabT's  son  Fmncis),  iii.  213-16 ; 
Visitation  of  London,  1638-S  (Harl.  Soc),  i.  366 ; 
Wood's  Fasti,  i.  367 ;  Lady  FaoshaTc's  Memoirs, 
p.  59 ;  P.  CuQtei  Epistobe,  Leyden,  1725,  p.  318 ; 
Vosaii  EpistoUe,  Lond.  1890;  Professor  Mayor 
also  refers  in  Kotee  and  Queries,  2nd  ser.  xi.  338, 
to  Wheare's  Charaetenstica,  p.  180,  and  to  the 
same  writer's  Epistolse  Eud^tica;,  No.  50,  p.  77. 
Early  mannBcrtpt  notes  are  to  be  found  is  one 
of  the  1629  editions  of  Famaby's  Eloriletpam 
at  the  Bodleian  Idbravy,  and  in  tiie  1633  Mlition 
of  the  Index  Bbstnioas  at  the  Shitiah  Hosenm.] 
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FABNBOROUQH  (of  Bromley  HOI 
FlM8),  Buunr  (1751-1888).  [See  Lom, 
Ghasus.] 

FABNBOBOiraH  (of  Farnborough), 
Babon.  [See  Mat,  Sib  Thohab  Ebseinb, 
1816-1886.] 

FARNBOBO0GH,  Labx  (1762-1887), 
[See  LoNOf  Akblia.] 

FABNEWORTH,  ELLIS  (d.  1768), 
translator,  was  bom  probably  at  Bousall  ot 
Bonteshall,  Derbyshire,  of  wliieh  place  his 
&ther,  Ellis  Fazneworth,  was  rector.  He 
was  taught  first  at  ChesterEleld  school  iinder 
William  Barrow,  and  afterwards  at  Eton. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Gambridse,  matricu- 
lating as  a  member  of  Jesus  College  17  Dec. 
1730.  In  1734  he  took  his  d^iee  of  B.A., 
and  in  1788  that  of  M.A.  In  1765  he  was 
acting  as  earate  to  Joliu  litiherbert,  Ttoar  of 
Aahbonzne,Derl^|r«hire;buton87I)ec.  1768 
he  became  Tioar  of  Roetbeme,  CSkeshire,  by 
^  influence  of  William  Fltxherbert  of  Ti** 
•ington,  Derbyshire,  brother  of  his  former 
vicar  (Obhbbod,  Cfmakire,  i.  843).  In  Octo- 
ber 176S  he  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of 
Oar»ngtoD,  Derbyshire,  at  the  instance  of 
his  friend,  the  Hon.  James  Yorke,  dean  of 
Lincoln.   There  he  died  36  March  1763. 

He  published  the  following  translations : 
1.  '  The  Life  of  Foj>e  Sixtus  the  Fifth  ...  in 
which  is  included  the  state  of  England, 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  &c.,  at  that  time  .  .  . 
translated  from  the  Italian  of  Gregoiio  Leti, 
with  a  preface,  prolegomena,  note*,  and  ap- 
pendiz,'^fbl.,  Lraidon,  1764;  another  edition, 
SrOf  Dublin,  1779.  8.  "The  History  of  the 
Civil  Wars  of  France  ...  a  new  translation 
from  the  Italian  of  Davila  (anecdotes  relating 
to  the  AuthcHT,  chiefly  from  the  Italian  of  A. 
Zeno),'  2  toIs.  4to,  London,  1768.  3.  '  The 
Wor^  of  Nicholas  Hachiavel  .  .  .  newly 
translated  from  the  originals;  iUustratedwith 
notes,  anecdotes,  dissertations,  and  the  Hfe  of 
MachiaTel . . .  and  several  new  plans  on  the 
art  of  war,'  3  vols.  4to,  London,  1762 ;  2nd 
edit.,  corrected,  4  vols.  Sro,  London,  1776. 
To  Faroeworth  was  also  attributed  '  A  Short 
Hist(OTof  thebraelitea;  with  an  account  of 
their  Uannerv,  Customs,  Laws,  Foli^,  and 
RsUmon. . . .  Translated  from  the  Fiweh  of 
Abb*  Fleury,'  8vo,  London,  1766;  but  it 
was  only  by  the  kindoees  of  Thomas  Bedford 
[q.  T.],  second  son  of  Hilkiah  Bedford  [q.  v.], 
wno  {faTe  him  the  translation,  in  hopee  that 
he  might  be  enabled  to  raise  a  fb  w  pounds  by 
it,  as  ne  was  then  very  poor  and  the  only 
support  of  his  two  sisters.  None  indeed  of 
his  works  appear  to  hare  been  profitable, 
slUionch  his  translation  of  Macchiavelli, 
which  he  Uterall j  '  hawked  round  the  town^' 


was  aikerwards  in  request  On  one  oocanoa 
John  Addenbn>d»,daan  oflichfleUjStnmfpiy 
Teoommended  him  to  txanaUteSir  John  G^l* 
man's  '  Life  of  Alfred '  from  the  lAtin  into 
English,  and  Fameworth  was  limnt  to  begbi 
when  Samuel  P^jjge  luckily  heard  of  it,  and 
sent  him  word  that  the  '  Life  of  Alfred '  waa 
originally  written  in  Eiuflish  and  thenoe 
tnuoalated  into  lAtin.  Under  the  iwendoiiyni 
of  '  Philopyrphagus  AshbumiensiB '  Fame- 
worth  coataributed  a  humorous  account  of 
Fowellf  the  fir»^ter,  to  the  *  Qentleman'i 
Magasine*  for  February  1756  (xxt.  69-81). 

[Nichols's  lit.  Aneod.  il.  $91-8;  Chalmers's 
Biog.  Diet.  xiT.  IS7-8;  Watt's  BibL  Brit.  i. 

M7  ».]  o.  a. 

FAKNHAH,  RICHARD  1643), 
fiuuttie,  was  a  weaTW  who  came  from  Col- 
chester to  Whiteohapel  about  1636,  when 
he  and  a  fellow-oraftsman,  John  Bull  [q.  t.I, 
announced  that  thcrf  were  prophets  inspired 
with  'the  very  spirit  of  Goo.'  They  f^^mtA 
to  be  '  the  two  great  prc^h^  which  should 
come  in  the  end  of  the  world  mentioned  in 
Revelation,'  and  asserted  'that  the  pWvs 
should  not  come  nigh  their  dwelling.'  Their 
ravings  attracted  general  attention.  In  obe* 
dience  (as  be  stated)  to  an  obecure  scriptural 
text,  Famham  mamed  Elizabeth  Addington, 
whoee  husband,  Thomas,  a  sailor,  was  alive 
at  the  time,  although  away  from  home.  "By 
this  union  Famham  had  a  huge  family.  In 
April  1636  he  and  Boll  were  anested  tm  a 
chaige  of  heresy,  and  eixamiiied  on  the  16th 
by  the  court  of  Ugh  commission.  Fsmham 
was  committed  to  Newgate.  A  pamphlet 
by  'T.  H.'  was  issued  reporting  their  replies 
to  the  interrogations  of  the  oommisuoners, 
under  the  title  of  '  A  True  Discourse  of  the 
two  infamous  upstart  prophets,  Richard  Fam- 
ham, weaver  of  Whitechapel,  and  John  Bull, 
weaverofSt.BotoIph's,Aldgate,'16d6.  Fam- 
ham added  in  an  appendix  an  e^ltcit  denial 
that  he  claimed  to  oe  Christ  or  Mias,or  that 
he  had  pio^esied  a  shower  of  blood,  but  in« 
sisted  that  ne  foresaw  a  long  drought,  pesti- 
lence, and  war.  Ou28Feb.l6S&-7Famham 
was  still  in  Nemate  and  petHSioied  Land 
for  hie  release;.  He  described  himself  as  'a 
raophet  of  the  most  ffigh  Ood,'  expressed  a 
fear  that  he  bad  been  forgotten  by  the  court 
of  high  commission,  requested  to  be  brought 
to  trisl  immediately,  and  threatened  an  ap- 
peal to  the  king.  On  7  March  he  wrote  a 
second  letter  to  Laud,  demanding  permissicai 
to  return  to '  Long  Lane,  near  W hittington's 
Cat,'  where  he  h^  resided,  although  he  had 
now  no  home,  his  fiunily  was  dispersed,  and 
two  of  his  children  were '  on  the  parish.'  On 
17  March  he  petitioned  the  council  to  pcoteofc 
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him  from  Laud,  who  declined  to  read  his 
letters.  Soon  ^terwards  he  was  taken  to 
Bethlehem  Hospital  and  kept  in  close  con- 
finement. On  26  Jan.  1637-8  the  doctors 
reported  to  the  privy  council  th^t  he  'was 
sane  and  should  have  his  liberty  in\the  hos- 

gital.  Meanwhile  the  husband  oK^^^^ 
eUi  Addington — the  woman  who  haro^felo- 
moosly  married  Famham — returned  hdM^s, 
and  chained  her  with  bigamy.  She  was  tri< 
and  eonvicted  in  Aturost  1638,  bat  was  after- 
wards repriered,  aa  Famham  was  held  to  ha 
responsible  for  her  crime.  The  judges,  after 
the  gaol  delivery  at  which  the  woman  was 
indicted,  ordered  Famham  to  be  removed 
from  Bethlehem  to  Bridewell,  and  there  'to 
be  kept  at  hard  labour.'  I^te  in  1640  he 
sickened  of  the  plague,  and  was  removed  to 
the  house  of  a  friend  and  disciple  named 
Cortin  or  Curtain  in  Rosemary  Lane.  He 
died  there  in  January  1641-2.  Elisabeth 
Addington  nursed  him  and  reported  that,  in 
accordance  with  his  prophecy,  he  rose  from 
the  dead  on  6  Jan.  1641-2.  Bull  died  ten 
days  after  Famham,  and  their  followers  in- 
aiirted  that  they  had 'gone  in  TeBsela  of  bul- 
nuhea  to  convert  the  ten  tribes.*  Besides 
the  pamphlet  mentioned  abote,  two  others 
dealt  with  Famham's  career:  1.  '  A  Curb 
for  Seetaries  and  bold  propheciers,  by  which 
Btohard  Famham  the  Weaver,  lamas  Hunt 
the  Farmer,  M.  Qreene  the  Feltmaker,  and 
all  other  the  like  bold  Propheciers  and  Sect 
Leaders  may  be  bridled,*  London,  1641. 
2.  '  False  Prophets  Discovered,  being  a  trae 
story  of  the  Lives  and  Deaths  of  two  weavers, 
late  of  ColchestOT,  viz.  lUchard  Famham  and 
John  Boll . . . London,  1641[-2]. 

[Tracts  mentioned  above ;  Cal.  State  Papers, 
1886-7  pp.  469-80,  iS7-8,  507,. 1637-8  pp.  188, 
608 ;  Cat.  of  Prints  in  Brit  Mus.  div.  1.  pt.  i. ; 
and  art.  Buxx,  Jorm,  fi.  1638,  supra.]     S.  L. 

FABKWOBXH,  RICHARD  (d.  1666), 
quaker,  was  bom  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  labouring  man. 
In  1661  he  attended  the  qu^er  yearly  meet- 
ing at  Balbyin  Yorkshire,  where  he  resided, 
when  he  was  convinced  by  the  preaching  of 
George  For,  and,  joining  the  Friends,  becune 
a  minister.  For  some  time  he  seems  to  have 
attached  himself  to  Fox,  with  whom  he  visited 
Swartbmore  in  1662.  During  this  year  he 
intermpted  a  congregation  at  a  church  in  or 
near  Wakefield,  but  was  permitted  to  leave 
without  molestation.  In  1666  he  was  put 
oat  of  a  church  in  Worcester  for  asking  a 
question  of  Richard  Baxter,  who  was  pre^h- 
ing,  and  in  the  same  year  was  imprisoned  at 
Buibnry  fat  not  raising  his  hat  to  the  mayor. 
He  was  offiared  his  release  if  he  would  pay  the 


gaoler's  fees,  which  he  refnaed  to  do  «i  tl» 
Iround  that  his  immiKnuBMit  wna  iUegal, 
whenhe  waeoffered  the  oathof  abjuratiwi^d 
on  hU  declining  to  take  it  w^^'^f.  ^ 
prison  for  six  months.  The  Utter  part  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  ministerial  joumeye.  Ue 
died  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas  Awstloj 
ilondon.  on  29  June  1666,  of  fey«.  W 
Bars  he '  was  a  man  of  notable  gifts,*  and  he 
was  certainly  one  of  the  moat  eloqnent, 
.tient,  and  successful  of  the  early  quaker 
i-iiters.  He  wrote  a  very  large  number  of 
which  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity  during 
but  his  works  have  never  been 
e  chief  are:  1.  'A  Discovwy 
Falsehood,  discovered  by  the 
the  Inward  Parts,'  &c,  I66S. 
ood,  to  all  People,'  &&, 
nting  with  his  people, 
■r  Reckoning,  or  a  Free- 
^  by  Thomas  Adams), 


it  of  Darkness  Now  in 
..'Truth  Cleared  of 


of  God,'  1666. 

up  on  high,* 
f  War,  appre- 
by  a  Soulder 
&c.,  1666. 
iScandalazB 
of 
'esti- 
1666. 


his 

collected.' 
of  Truth 
Light  of  God 
2.  'The  Gene! 
'with  God's  cov 
1663.    3.  'An 
will  Offeriiuf,'  &c. 
1663.  4.'L^tRi8en 

the8eUtterWs,'1663.  VLy-  Head  above 
Scandals,  or  Truth  liftmg^^  Ranters'  Prin- 

^^it"  l^^w-**-  out  from 

ciples,  1656.   7.  '  Wif 

r^igious  seed  and 

8.  '  The  Brazen  serpent  H: 

1665.   9.  'Antichrist's Ml 

bended  and  encountered  witha 

of  the  Armie  of  the  Lamb, 

10.  '  The  Holy  Scriptures  from 

cleared,'  1666.    11.  'The  Pure 

the  Spirit  of  Truth.'   12.  '  A 

mony  against  the  Pope's  Wages 

18. '  Christian  Tolleration,  or  simn 

to  meet  upon  the  Account  of  Reli 

to  Worship,'  ftc,  1664. 

rSewfll's  Hist,  of  the  Rise,  &e.,  of 

of  frieods,  ed.  1833,  i.  1 19,  u.  338 ; 

ferings,  i.  604,  ii.  60 ;  Wale's  Last  Tes 

Riehud  Famwoith,  1667 ;  Fox's  Autobi' 

ed.  1785,  pp.  118,  129.  180;  Smith's 

Friends'  Books,  i.  C85-93  ;  Gough's  His 

Qaakers,  i.  285  ;  Tuke's  Bicwrspbical  1 

(rf  Society  of  Friends,  vol.  ii.]  A. 

FARQUHAR,  Sib  ARTHUR 
1843),  rear^4dmiral,  a  younger  son  of 
Farquhar  of  Newhall,  Kincardineshire^ 
tered  the  navy  in  1787  on  board  the  Lo 
toft,  and,  after  serving  in  several  other 

mostly  on  the  home  station,  and  having  1^   

his  examination,  entered  on  board  an  Aaj^T 
India  Company's  ship.  He  had  scarc^S^^ 
however,  arrived  in  India  when  news  of  tl  ^) 
war  with  l^Vance  led  him  to  enter  on  boa^  7  j 
the  Hohart  sloop,  whence  he  was  tmiovePp , 
to  the  flagship,  uid  in  April  1708  was  pro?^, 
moted  to  be  ueutenant.  On  his  return  ta^° 
England  aa  first  lieutenant  of  the  SferoiBey**i 
he  was  em^doyed  in  various  ships  on  the  hmne, 


mom 
B. 


en- 


ipe. 
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Haditerranecuif  Baltic,  and  North  Sea  sta- 
tions, until  promoted  to  be  eommander  on 
29  April  l&lk.   In  January  1604  he  was  ap- 

Jointed  to  the  Acheron  bomb,  and  on  4  Feb. 
805  beins;,  in  company  with  the  Arrow 
sloop,  in  charge  of  convoy,  was  captured  by 
two  large  French  frigates,  after  a  defence- 
that  was  rightly  pronounced  bj  the  court- 
martial  (28  March  1806)  to  be  *  hiffhly  meri> 
toriotts  and  deserving  imitation' [see  VlN- 
QHHT,  RiOHABD  BusDj.  Farauhar  was  most 
hononrably  acquitted,  and  the  president  of 
the  court,  Sir  Kicbard  Bickerton,  as  ha  re- 
tumod  his  Bword^  expressed  a  hope  that  he 
mt^ht  soon  be  called  on  to  serve  in  a  ship  in 
which  he  might  meet  his  captor  on  mora 
eaual  terms :  *  the  result  of  the  contest,'  he 
saded, '  may  be  more  lucrative  to  yon,  but  it 
cannot  be  more  honourable.'  A  few  days 
later,  8  April,  Farquhar  was  advanced  to 
poet  rank ;  he  afterwards  was  presented  with 
a  sword,  value  100/.,  by  the  Patriotic  Fund, 
and  by  the  merchants  of  Malta  with  a  piece 
of  plate  and  complimentary  letter,  19  Sept. 
1808.  From  1806  to  1809  he  commanded 
the  Ariadne  of  20  guns  in  the  Baltic  and 
North  Sea,  during  which  time  he  captured 
several  privateers,  Flrench  and  Danish.  From 
1809  to  1814  he  commanded  the  Dfisirto  fri- 
gate in  the  North  Sea,  captured  many  pri- 
vateers, gunboats,  and  armed  vessels,  and  was 
senior  naval  officer  in  the  operations  in  the 
Weser,  the  Ems,  and  the  Elbe  in  1813,  cul- 
minating in  the  capture  of  Gliickstadt  on 
6  Jan.  1814.  For  these  important  services 
Farquhar  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Sword  of 
Sweden,  and  also  of  the  Hanoverian  Guelpbic 
order.  In  1815  ho  was  made  a  C.B.,  and  in 
September  1817  received  the  freedom  of  Aber- 
deen. From  Ma^  1814  to  April  1816  he 
commanded  the  Liverpool  of  40  guns  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from  1830  to  1883 
^e  Blanche  in  tiie  West  In^eSi  with  a  broad 
pennant,  and  for  his  services  there  during  a 
revolt  of  the  n^;roe8  received  a  vote  of  tha^ 
from  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica^  a 
sword  valued  at  160£.,  and  a  piece  of  plate 
from  the  merchants.  On  his  return  home  he 
was  knighted,  and  was  made  K.C.H.  in  1832. 
He  became  rear-admiral  in  1837,  and  died  at 
hiB  residence  in  Aberdeenshire  2  Oct.  1843. 

[Maniliall's  Roy.  Nav.  Biog.  iv.  (vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.) 
S29 :  Oeot.  Mag.  1843,  vol.  czxii.  pt.  it.  p.  544.1 

J.K.L. 

FABQ0HAK,  GEORGE  (167&-1707), 
dramatist,  bom  at  Londonderry  in  1678,  is 
eaid  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  dean  of  Ar- 
auu^  or  of  a  poor  clergyman  with  a  living  of 
IGf^ayear  and  seven  children.  Therevrasno 
deanof  AmMghafthename.  A  John  Far- 


quhar was  prebendary  of  Bephoe  be  t  weenl667 
and  1679,  and  may  possibly  have  been  his 
father.  He  was  educated  at  Londonderry, 
and  on  17  July  1694  was  entered  as  a  sizar  m 
Trinity  CoU^,  Dublin.  The  lives  are  all 
vague,  but  he  probably  preferred  the  theatre 
to  the  lecture-room.  A  story  is  told  that  he 
was  expelled  because,  on  being  set  to  write  an 
exercise  upon  the  miracle  of  walking  on  (he 
water,  he  made  a  profane  jest  about  *  a  man 
who  is  bom  to  be  banged.*  It  is  stated  by 
his  most  autiioritative  bi<^;rai^er  (Thomas 
Wilkea)  that  he  left  colle^,  in  1696,  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  his  patron,  Bishop 
Wiseman  of  Dromore,  and  became  corrector 
of  the  press.  In  any  case  he  took  to  the 
Dublin  sti^  and  appeared  as  Othello.  He 
is  said  to  nave  actea  well,  though  bis  voice 
was  thin  and  he  suffered  from  *  stage  fright.' 
While  performing  Ouyomar  in  D^den's 
'  Indian  Emperor  *  he  accidentally  stabbed  a 
fellow-actor.  The  man's  life  was  endangered, 
and  Farquhar  was  so  shocked  that  he  gave 
up  Mitinfl-.  Wilkes,  whose  acquaintance  he 
bad  made  in  Dublin,  advised  nim  to  write 
a  comedy,  and  gave  him  ten  guineas,  with 
which  bs  went  to  London,  apparently,  in 
1697  or  1098.  in  which  year  wAkes  himsdf 
returned  to  England.  His  first  play, '  Love 
and  a  Bottle,*  was  produced  at  Drurjr  Lane 
in  1699  and  well  received.  In  1699,  while 
dining  at  the  Mitre  Tavern,  in  St.  James's 
MarlKt,  he  heard  Anne  Oldfield,  niece  of  the 
hostess,  then  aged  16,  read  the  'Scornful 
Lady '  *  behind  the  bar.'  Farquhar's  admi- 
ration  of  her  performance  was  reported  to 
Vanbrugh,  by  whom  she  was  introduced  to 
Rich  and  engaged  as  an  actress  (EeEKiOK, 
Mem.  of  Anne  Oldfield,  p.  77).  She  was 
afterwards  intimate  with  Farquhar,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  *  Penelope'  of  his  letters.  In 
1700  Farquhar  produced  tha  *  Constant 
Cowle.'  n  is  founded  upon  the 'Adventures 
of  Oovent  Garden,'  in  imitation  at  Scamm's 
'  City  Romance '  published  in  1099.  Le^b 
Hunt  points  out  that  this  was  written  by 
Farquhar  himself^  and  contains  a  poem,  *  The 
Lover's  Ni^ht,'  afterwards  published  in  bis 
'Miscellanies.'  The  'Constant  Couple'  is 
said  to  have  been  acted  fifty-three  times  in 
London  and  twenty-three  in  Dublin.  Malona 
lowers  the  first  number  to  eighteen  or  twenty. 
He  adds  that  Farquhar  h^  three  benefits. 
The  great  success  led  to  the  production  of 
'  Sir  Harry  Wildair,*  a  weaker  continuation. 
In  1702  he  published  '  Love  and  Business ; 
in  a  collection  of  occasionary  verse  and  epi- 
stolary prose;  not  hitherto  published.  A 
Discourse  likewise  upon  Comedy,  in  reference 
to  the  English  stage.'  The  same  year,  ac- 
cording to  Wilkes,  the  j&trl  of  Orrery  gave 
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Ikim  a  lieutenant'*  eommiaBion.  Other  ao- 
•onnts  place  this  earlier.  He  was  in  Hol- 
land, as  appears  from  his  letters,  in  1700,  and, 
it  is  genemly  atu^ested,  on  military  duty. 
He  was  occasionally  on  service  in  thecountry. 
Hie '  Recruiting  Officer '  is  dedicated  to '  all 
friends  round  the  Wrekin.'  A  letter  to 
Bishc^Pen^.bonnd  up  inHaslewood's  eopr 
of  Jacob's  *  Foetical  Renster '  in  the  British 
Uueenm,  mentions  an  old  lady^  who  in  176S  ' 
nmembraad  to  have  met  him  m  a  leeruiting  ^ 
paztf  at  Shrewsbury.  About  1703  Farquhar 
married.  The  story  is  that  a  lady  fall  in 
lore  with  him,  and  won  him  for  her  husband 
1^  professing  to  be  an  heiress.  It  is  further 
stated  that  upon  discovering  the  trick  he 
Kerer  upbraided  her,  and  always  treated  her 
with  the  utmost  kindness.  In  1704  he  visited 
Dublin  and  appeared  as  Sir  Harry  Wildair 
at  his  own  beiMfit.  He  ^ed  as  an  actor, 
but  cleared  VOOL  He  continued  to  produce 
plays,  the  most  successfiil  being  the  *  Re- 
omitmg  Officer,'  which  was  pmbrmed  in 
1706,  and  his '  last  and  best,'  '  The  Beaux' 
Stratagem,'  in  1707.  In  the  dedication  of 
the'Beeniitii^  Officer'  he  caUa  the  Doke 
of  OrmoBde  fau  ^seneral'  and  the  Earl  of 
Onerr  his '  ofiUam.*  He  was  in  difficulties, 
and  the  Doke  of  Onnonde  advised  him,  it  is 
to  sell  his  commission  in  order  to  pay  his 
debts,  promising  to  gire  him  a  captain^.  He 
acted  upon  the  advice,  but  the  duke  failed  to 
Ailfil  his  promise  or  made  delays.  Farquhar 
&lt  the  blow  so  keenly  that  he  sickenea  and 
died  in  April  1707.  It  is  added  that  he 
wrote  bis  last  play  in  six  weeks  during  a 
'settledillness.'  A  letter  to  his  friend  Wi&es 
was  found  among  his  papers :  '  Dear  Bob, — 
I  have  not  anyming  to  leave  thee  to  per^ 
petuate  my  memory  out  two  helpless  girls. 
Look  upon  them  scmietimes,  and  thiiu  of 
hiffl  that  was,  to  the  last  mcnnent  of  hu  life, 
iJihu,  OeoTge  Faiquhar/  Wilkes  is  said  to 
hare  aeknowlecb;ea  the  claim,  and  to  have 
procured  a  benefit  for  each  of  the  dai^hters 
when  thev  were  of  am  to  be  '  pat  out  into 
the  world.'  The  widow,  however,  died  in 
great  poverty ;  one  of  the  daughters  married 
a  poor  tradesman  and  died  soon  after;  the 
ot2ier  was  living  in  poverty,  uneducated  and 

SDonjitofhermther's£ame,inl764.  Leigh 
ant  says,  it  does  not  appear  on  what  autho- 
rity, that  she  was  a '  maiaservant.'  Edmund 
Chaloner,  to  whom  Farquhar  dedicated  his 
'Miscellanies,'  is  said  to  have  procured  a 
pension  of  201.  for  tlie  daughters.  A  poem 
called '  Barcelona,'  upon  Lord  Peterborough's 
cwtun  of  the  town,  is  mentioned  in  the 
'  Kona;^  Britanbiea,'  and  the  dedio^on 
Vr '  Margaret  Farquhar,'  the  widow,  is  quoted. 
iWe  ia  no  copy  m  tiie  British  Mnaeiim. 


Farquhar  describes  faimaelf  in  the  *  Uia- 
ceUanies,'  insisting  chiefly  upon  his  easy- 
ffoiiw  and  diffident  temperament,  and  assert* 
mg  that  he  is  habitually  melancholy, '  vear 
^Lmetic,  and  yet  very  amorous.'  Such  sen- 
portraiture  is  not  very  trustworthy.  As  he 
appears  in  his  work  he  is  the  most  attzactive, 
as  he  ie  the  last,  bf  the  school  generally  asso- 
ciated with  Oon|rreva:  full  of  real  gaiety, 
'  and  a  gentleman  m  s^te  tiS  leekletntesB  and 
,  an  aflSotation  of  the  fluhuniablB  tone  of 
morals.  Without  the  keen  wit  or  tin  sar- 
donic force  0$  hia  rivals,  he  has  more  genuine 
high  spirits  and  good  nature.  The  onlitary 
scenes  in  the  '  Recruiting  Officer '  axe  all  in- 
teresting sketches  from  life.  His  comedies 
are:  1.  'Love  and  a  Bottle,'  1690.  3.  'A 
Constant  Couple,'  end  of  1699.  3.  'Sir 
Harry  Wildair,'  1701  (published  in  May 
1701).  4.  '  The  Inconstant,  or  the  Way  to 
win  him,'  1702.  5.  '  The  Twin  Rivals,' 
17  Dec.  1702.  6.  '  The  Stage  Coach,'  farce 
in  one  act  (with  Motteuz),  3  Feb.  1704. 

7.  'The  Recruiting  Officer,^  8  April  1706. 

8.  *  The  Beaux'  Stratagem,'  8  March  1707. 

[Vague  and  nnsatis&ctory  lives  of  Farquhar 
Tare  pre6xed  to  editions  of  bis  worke  in  1728, 
1743,  and  1772;  a  more  aatiafoetoiy  life  lif 
Thomas  Wilkes  (a  zdation  qS  the  actor,  sea 
Garrick'BCorr.ii.  171-3)  to  the  Dublin  editi<m  of 
1776 ;  see  also  Memoirs  of  Wilkes,  1^  Daniel 
O'Bryan,  1732,  and  Life  of  Wilkes  (pub^shed  by 
Curll),  1733;  Chetwood's  Hiatoiy  of  the  Stage 
(1749),  pp.  148-61 ;  Jacob's  Poetical  Register, 
i.  98,  ii.  294  ;  Ggertou's  Memoirs  of  Mra.  Old- 
field  (1731),  pp.  69, 77;  Bi^.  Brit. ;  Leigli  Hunt's 
life  prefixed  to  Worb  of  Wycherlej,  Congrere, 
Farquhar,  and  Vanbrugh ;  Osnest's  History  of 
the  S^e;  Gibber's  Idvas  of  tb*  Posts,  iii.  124- 
137;  Wan^s  Writam  of  Ireland.]        L.  8. 

FARQtJHAR,  JOHN  (1751-1828),  mil- 
lionaire, was  bom  in  1761  of  humble  parents 
at  Bilbo,  parish  of  Crimond,  Aberdemahire. 
In  early  iSb  he  went  to  India  as  cadet  in  tlm 
Bombay  eetabUsbment,  but  eoon  after  hia 
arrival  received  a  dangerous  wound  in  the 
hip,  which  seriously  anectod  his  health,  and 
also  occasioned  a  lameness  inca^uoitating 
him  for  military  service.  He  moved  for  the 
sake  of  his  health  to  Bengal,  and  became 
there  a  free  merchant.  In  his  leisure  he 
amused  himself  with  chemical  experiments, 
and  the  practical  knowledge  of  chemist)^ 
thus  acquired  accidentally  Ira  to  the  acquisir 
tion  of  a  fortune.  The  gunpowder  manufac- 
tured at  Pultah  in  the  mterior  having  been 
found  unsatisfactory,  Farqtihar  was  selected 
by  General  (afterwards  Marquis)  ComwaUis, 
then  govenior.general  of  Beiwal,  to  inquire 
into  Uie  mattw  and  render  hia  aatistance. 
Thia  proved  so  TtlnaUe  that  he  -was  made 
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sapenntendfmt  of  the  &ctory,  and  nltiiiiatelj 
became  sole  contractor  to  the  govemment. 
Hia  eiwrgy  and  ability  soon  acquired  for 
him  both  wealth  and  influence^  and  he  won 
the  special  confidence  and  &Tonr  of  Wairen 
Hastings. 

When,  after  reaching  middle  life,  Farquhar 
returned  to  En^Umd,  he  possessed  a  fortune 
d  afaont  half  a  million,  inverted  hj  his 
banker,  Mr.  Kmu«j  in  the  rands.  On  landing 
at  Gmvaaend  he  is  said  to  hare  walked  to 
London  in  order  to  sare  coach  hire,  and  ar- 
rived at  his  banker's  so  covered  with  dust  and 
so  poorly  dad  that  the  olerke  allowed  bJLm  to 
wait  in  the  cash  office  till  Hoare  accidentally 
passed  throng^  and  was  with  some  difficulty 
persuaded  to  recognise  him.   Farquhar  took. 
up  his  residence  in  Umwr  Baker  Street,  Port- 
man  Square.   Hie  sole  attendant  was  an  old 
woman,  and  the  house  soon  became  conspi- 
cuous f^  its  neglected  appearance.   His  own 
apartment  is  said  to  have  been  sacred 
erenfiromherintrudon;  butthetradjtiontliat 
neither  broshnar  broom  was  ever  applied  to  it  is 
TOobablyao  exaffieratioo.  He  was  often  taken 
forabe^arintaestiiieet.  Afethesunetimelie 
■ma  princely  in  charitable  amtribnlions.  He 
became  a  partner  in  the  great  agency  house 
of  Basset,  Farquhar,  ft  Oo.  in  the  aty,  and 
mrdiased  a  share  in  the  famous  brewery  of 
whitbread.   His  wealth,  as  it  accnmolated, 
was  devoted  partly  to  the  purchase  of  estates, 
but  the  greater  proportion  was  invested  in  the 
fitads  and  allowed  to  increase.   In  1822  he  | 
purchased  Fonthill  Abbey  from  William  I 
Beddbrd  (1749-1844)  [g.  v.]  for  880,000/., 
and  he  occaaonally  restded  there  until  the  I 
fall  <tf  the  tower  in  December  1825,  shortly  | 
after  which  he  sold  the  estate.  Though  penu-  ! 
riouB  in  bds  personal  habits  he  was  fond  of 
attenduig  Babs,  and  was  a  keen  -Indder  for 
any  otijeet  that  struck  his  luicy.  Notwitb- 
standing  his  idio^nuaasieB  his  manners  were 
albfale  ud  ideasant.   Besides  having  a  spe- 
cial knowledge  of  chemistry  he  was  an  ac- 
complished classical  scholar,  and  also  excelled 
ia  mathematics  and  mechanics.  His  religious 
bcdiefs  were  zoodified  by  his  strong  admira- 
tion of  the  moral  system  of  the  Brahmins. 
He  wished  to  expend  100,000/.  for  the  foun- 
dation of  a  coU^  in  Aberdeen,  with  a  re- 
servation in  r^ard  to  reUgion;  butonaooount 
of  a  difficulty  about  pariiamentary  sanction 
the  scheme  was  not  carried  ont.   He  died 
suddenly  of  apopler^  on  6  July  1826.  His 
wealth  amounted  to  about  a  million  and  a 
half,  and  as  he  had  left  no  will  it  was  divided 
among  his  seven  nephews  and  nieces. 

[Chnit.  Mag.  xoii.  pt.  ii.  261 ;  Chsmbev^s  Kog. 
INet.  of  Bninaat  Seotnuen,  ed,  Thoiuon,  ii.  4-6 ; 
AndsMotf  ■  Soottiflh  Kstion.]         T.  F.  B. 


PABQUHAB,  Sm  EOBERTTOWNS- 
END  (1776-1830),  politician,  second  eon  of 
Sir  Walter  Farquhar  [q.  v.],  a  well-known 
physician,  was  bom  14  Oct.  1776.  Shcotly- 
after  attajning  his  majority  he  waa  appainted 
commercial  resident  at  Amboyna,  and  after 
holding  this  post  for  several  years  ha  was- 
named  lieutMumt-govemor  of  Fulo  Penang. 
At  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802  he  was  ap- 
pointed commisaionerforadjuBtiagthe  Qritiuh 
claims  in  the  HolnccaSj  and  for  the  trma^ 
ference  of  those  islands  to  the  Batavian  B»- 

Jiublic.   In  1807  he  published  '  Suggestions- 
or  Counteracting  any  Iijurious  FTOctst^oa 
the  Population  of  the  West  India  Colonies 
&om  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.'  The- 
writer  formulated  a  scheme  for  supplying  the 
demands  of  the  colonies  with  agricultural 
labourers,  chiefly  by  the  encouragement  of 
the  Chinese  to  extend  their  migrauon  to  the 
West  Indies,  the  expense  to  be  mtet  either 
by  the  wealthy  planters  or  the  government. 
In  1812  Farquhar  was  appointed  governor 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  island  of 
Mauritius.   He  drew  up  a  oluurt  of  Mada- 
gascar and  the  north-oastem  azchipsUgo  oT 
Mauritius,  and  in  issuing  this  chart  to  lite 
public  antidpated  the  discoveriee  of  a  later 
period  by  drawing  attention  to  new  fields  for 
Britishtrade.  He  showed  the  necessity  whidi 
existed  for  <  penetrating  into  the  great  coun- 
tries of  the  Mosambique  channel  and  the 
east  coast  of  AMca.'   During  bis  stay  in  the 
Mauritius,  Farquhar  made  determined  ftncF 
successful  effijTts  to  grapple  with  the  evn» 
of  the  slave  trade.   The  traffic  was  carried 
on,  not  by  the  resectable  inhabitants,  but 
by  a  number  of  French  adventureis,  con- 
cemod  in  privateering.  Farquhar  took  vigo- 
rous measures  to  put  an  end  to  the  traffic, 
and  ctmcluded  treaties  with  Badania,  prince 
of  Madagascar,  and  tiie  Ttnftm^  of  Muscat. 
These  treaties  wore  SOTiiq^lousIy  observed, 
and  the  slave  trade  was  eventually  Bvxp- 
jHressed  in  the  Mauritius,  thou^  itcontinued 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  ide  of  Bourbon,  Far- 
quhar resigned  the  govemment  of  the  Mau- 
ritius in  1823,  and  on  the  voyage  home 
visited  Madagascar,  to  take  leave  of  the 
chiefs.   He  was  received  with  great  cere- 
mony, and  thousands  of  the  natives  from  the 
interior  brought  &ee-wiU  peaoe-ofierings,  a», 
a  recc^nition  of  the  eflbrts  of  the  ex-govemor 
in  behalf  of  the  native  population.  Upon  his 
return  to  England,  Farquhar  was  elected  to 
parlianunt  in  1826  for  the  borough  of  Newton 
in  Lancashire.   In  1826  he  was  returned  for 
Hythe,  and  this  onutitiimiqy  he  continuej 
to  represent  until  bis  death  on  16  Mart^ 
1880.  Farquhar,  who  was  a  director  the 
Etst  India  Company,  was  created  a  baronat 
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in  1821.  He  mftrried  in  1800  a  dauffhter  of 
J.  Ftancis-Louis  Latour,  esq.,  of  Madras, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Walter  Minto 
Farquhar,  M.F.  for  Hertford,  who  was  bom 
26  Oct.  1809,graduated  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, and  died  18  June  1866  (Foster,  Alumm 
Oxon.) 

[QflOt.  Hag.  1830 ;  Ano.  Beg.  1830.] 

Q.  B.  S. 

PARQUHAB,  SiE  WALTER  (1738- 
1819),  physician,  bom  in  October  1738,  was 
son  of  the'  Sev.  Robert  Farquhar,  minister  of 
Garioch  in  Scotland,  and  descended  from  Sir 
Robert  Farquhar,  knt,  provost  of  Aberdeen 
in  1646.  He  was  educated  first  at  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  remuned  four 
jeaiBf  and  took  the  de^free  of  H.  A.  Here  he 
also  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  under 
Dr.  Gregory,  but  left  in  1759  for  Edinburgh, 
where,  as  well  as  at  Glasgow,  he  continued 
his  medical  studies.  Without  graduating  in 
medicine  Farquhar  entered  the  army  medical 
service,  being  appointed  to  the  19th  regiment, 
and  took  part  in  Lord  Howe's  ex^dition 
against  Belle  Isle  in  1761.  His  regiment 
he^ng  afterwards  stationed  for  a  long  time 
at  Gibraltar,  he  obtained  leave  of  absence, 
and  spent  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  in  France, 
attenoing  the  hospitals  at  Paris  and  else- 
where. For  several  months  he  lived  with 
and  studied  under  Claude  Nicolas  le  Cat,  a 
ceLelurated  anatomist  and  suqieon  at  Rouen. 
Farquhar  returned  to  Gibnltar,  but  eon'- 
siderations  of  hmlth  led  him  to  leave  the 
smry  and  settle  in  London,  where  he  com- 
menced practice  as  an  apothecary.  In  this 
he  was  very  successful,  and  his  practice 
gradually  became  that  of  a jphTsician.  After 
obtaining  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  Aberdeen, 
29  Jan.  1796,  he  was  admitted  fellow  of 
the  College  of  Fhjsicians  of  Edinbui^h, 
3  May  1796,  and  licentiate  of  the  London 
College,  SO  Sept.  in  the  same  year  (MuNX, 
CoW.  ^P^OT.  1878,ii.461).  Hewascreated 
a  baronet  1  March  1796,  and  being  shortly 
afterwards  appointed  physician  in  ordinary 
to  the  Prince  of  Wale^  he  rapidly  took  a 
high  place  in  the  profession,  and  had  among 
his  patients  many  persons  of  rank  and  influ- 
ence. In  1818  he  partially  withdrew  from 
practice,  and  died  on  30  March  1819  in  Lon- 
don. 

Farquhar  was  considered  a  very  able  and 
Buccessflil  phyncian,  while  his  high  personal 
character  won  and  secured  for  him  many 
friends,  but  he  is  not  known  to  have  made  any 
contributions  to  medical  science  or  literature. 
His  portrait,  by  H.  Raebum,  was  engraved  by 
W.  Sharp.  He  married  in  1771  Ann,  widow 
of  Dr.  Harvie,  a  physician,  and  daughter  of 
Alexander  Stephenson  of  Barbadoes,!^  whom 


he  leffc  a  family.   His  second  son  mw  Six 

Rofant  Townsend  Farquhar  fq.  t.1, 

^iTvi  ^wninandgr-'  iw^iii Af  of  thv  Hanritiiu> 

[Aathentic  Memoirs  of  mivjridaiis  and  Snr- 
geono,  2Dd  ed.  1818;  Foster's  Baronatage.  1882; 
Batham's  BaroneUgs.]  J.  F.  P. 

FARQUHARSON,  JAKES  (1781- 
184S),  scientific  writer,  son  of  John  Far- 

Suhaison,  excise  officer  at  Coull,  Aberdeen- 
lire,  was  bom  in  that  parish  in  1781.  After 
attending  the  parochial  school  at  Conll  he 
proceedra  to  King's  CoU^,  Abo^een,  where 
he  graduated  MA.  in  1798,  and  in  the  same 
year  ma  a|^inted  edMWiuuter  of  Allbird, 
Aberdeenshire.  He  soon  afterwards  com- 
menced his  conrseB  as  a  student  of  theology, 
andrecmTedlicenseasapreachn.  Onl7Sept. 
1813  he  was  ordained  minister  of  Alford.  His 
leisure  was  devoted  to  theological  andsdeu- 
tifie  study.  As  a  meteorologist  his  attttn- 
ments  were  of  a  high  order.  He  was  also 
well  skilled  in  botuty,  chemistry,  loology, 
and  the  kindred  branches.  Living  in  a  rural 
parish,  he  was  enabled  to  give  sp^ual  atten* 
tion  to  agriculture.  In  1881  he  published  a 
learned  and  ingenious  essay, '  On  the  Form 
of  the  Ark  of  Noab.'  This  was  followed  by 
another  treatise  in  which  he  gave  an  account 
of  tiie  animals  designated  in  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment  the  names  tii  Leviathan  and  Behe- 
moth. ^18S8hepnbliihedatLondoa'A 
New  ninstratkm  of  the  Latter  Farti^Diaiel's 
Last  Vision  and  Prt^heey,'  4to.  He  also 
communicated  several  valuable  papers  to  the 
*  Philosophical  TranaactJons '  of  the  Rt^ral 
Society.  Of  these  some  are  on  the  aurora 
borealiB,  the  appearances  of  which  he  studied 
closely  for  many  years.  In  1828  he  pub* 
lisbed  in  the '  Etunburgh  Philosophical  Jour^ 
nal '  a  fax  more  accurate  description  of  the 
aurora  than  had  previously  appeued ;  and  in 
the '  PfailosoTihical  Transactions '  for  1829  he 
confirmed  hU  views  by  new  observations — 
showing  that  the  arrangement  and  progress 
of  its  arches  uid  streamers  are  exaetiy  defi- 
nite in  relation  to  the  lines  of  the  eoith'a 
magnetism,  and  that  there  exist  audi  oloM 
relations  between  the  stnamus  and  arches 
as  to  prove  that  they  are  in  fiut  the  suae 
phenomenon.  He  also  inferred,  from  his  own 
observations,  that  the  elevation  of  the  aurora 
is  far  less  than  had  been  generally  supposed, 
being  confined  to  altitudes  not  extwdinj^  fiw 
beyond  the  region  of  the  clouds ;  and  in  a 
paper  in  the '  Philosophical  Transactions '  for 
1830,  besides  detailing  new  proofs  of  its  in- 
timate  connection  with  the  magnetic  needle, 
he  showed  that  it  was  produced  bv  the  de- 
velopment of  electricity  hy  the  condensation 
of  watery  vapour.   In  the  volume  for  1889 
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he  gave  a  geometrical  measuiement  of  an 
eorora,  one  of  the  first  attempted,  vhich 
made  its  height  leea  than  a  mile,  and  showed 
its  dependency  upon  the  altitude  of  the  clouds. 
In  the  volume  for  1842  he  deecrihed  an  aurora 
which  was  situated  between  himself  and  loft  j 
'stratoa*  clouds.  Hewrote  an  elaborate  paper 
on  the  formation  of  ice  at  the  bottom  of  run- 
mng  water  in  the  'Philosophical  Transao- 
tiona' for  1836.  Farquhanon  eiqplained  this 
phenomenon,  alreadjr  disoossed  1^7  Aiago  and 
othen,  hv  the  ladlatiCMi  of  heat  mm  iSo  bot- 
tom of  uie  stream  cooling  its  bed,  under  cer- 
tain oonditiona,  man  ^nwklv  than  the  water 
which  is  flowing  over  it.  To  the  Boyal  So- 
ciety Farquharson  also  communicated  the 
leaults  of  tho  r^psters  of  temperature  which 
he  kept  for  a  long  period  of  years.  This  led 
him  to  inTestiffate  the  origin  and  pn^fressof 
ennents  of  colder  and  warmer  air  moving 
over  the  face  of  a  flat  country  surrounded  by 
IuDb,  and  their  eflects  upon  vegetation.  One 
of  his  pap^  on  this  head  is  that '  On  the 
Nature  and  Localities  of  Hoar  IPVoet,'  whidi 
was  published  in  the  '  Transactions '  of  the 
Highland  and  A^cultural  Society  of  Scot- 
laim.  fbr  1840.  These  diaquisitionB  recom- 
mended their  author  to  tiie  no^  of  many 
of  the  foremost  philoeopheis  of  the  d^.  On 
SB  Jan.  1890  he  was  elected  FJLa  Theuni- 
verfei^bf  King's  Oollf^,  Aberdeen^nferred 
upon  him  the  degieeoftLI).  on  26  Feb.  1837. 
Tne  following  year  he  became  an  honoraiy 
member  of  tiieSoci6t6Fran(aisedeStatistiqne 
Universelle.  Among  his  correBpondents  were 
Savies  Gilbert,  PJLS.,  Sir  Edward  Sabine, 
Sir  WiUiam  Hooker,  Sir  David  Brewster,  and 
many  othen.  Farquharson  also  famished  the 
account  of  the  parish  of  Alford  for  the '  New 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland '  (xii.  486- 
624).  He  died  on  S  Dec.  1848.  By  his  mar- 
riage, on  19  Oct.  1826,  to  Helen,  daughter  of 
Alexander  Taylor,  he  had  alhmilyof  five  sons 
and  a  daughter. 

[Hew  Scott's  Fasti  Bed.  Soot  vol  Ki.  pt  ii. 
pp.  647-i;  Aberdeen  Jonmal.  IS  Dae.  1848; 
0«nt  Hag.  new  §a.  xri.  M-A.]  O. 

FARQUHARSON,  JOHN  (1699-1782), 
jesuit,  bom  in  the  valley  of  Braemar,  Aber^ 
deenshize,  on  19  April  1699,  entered  the  So- 
dety  of  Jesus  at  Toumay.  He  completed 
his  theolopy  at  the  Scotch  College,  Douay,  in 
1729,  ana  in  October  that  year  landed  at 
Edinburrii  to  serve  the  mission.  He  was 
Statiimed  at  Strathglass,  InTemess-ebire, 
where  he  acquired  a  utnongh  knowledge  of 
the  Gaelic  language.  On  8  Feb.  1785-6  he 
made  profession  m  the  four  vows.  About 
1746  he  was  taken  prisoner  while  celebrating 
mass,  and  ccmveyed  to  Edinburgh  in  his  sa- 
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cerdotal  vestments.  After*  enduring  many 
sufferings  he  was  restored  to  liberty.  Sub- 
sequently to  the  suppression  of  his  order  he 
liTOd  |rrincipa]ly  in  the  valley  of  Braemar, 
where  be  died  on  13  Oct.  1782. 
.  Heformed  an  immense  collection  of  G^aelio 
poetiT.  The  original  folio  manuscript  in  bia 
own  handwriting  lie  deposited  in  1772  in  the 
Scotch  College  at  Douay.  Instead,  however, 
of  its  being  carefully  preserved,  it  was  suffered 
to  be  thrown  aside  and  to  perish.  Thewhole 
oi  the  poenu  of  Ossian  were  in  tlus  edleo- 
tion,  and  other  comnoutions  not  known  to 
Haopbexwm,  or,  at  toast,  not  publiahed  by 
him. 

SOttvei'a  Jesuit  Oollaetions,  p.  20;  Londoo 
IBablin  Weekly  OrtJiodoz  Journal,  ii.  988; 
Foley's  Beeords  ctf  English  Province  of  the  So- 
eie^  of  Jesus,  vii  246;  QoEdoo'iCatbotioMissioD 
in  Siwthad,  pp.  931,  646.]  T.  C. 

FARR,  SAMUEL,  HJD.  (1741-1796), 
physician,  was  bom  a(  Taunton,  Somerset- 
shire, in  1741-  His  parents  were  protestant 
dissenters.  He  was  educated  firat  at  the 
Warrington  Academy,  then  at  Edinburrii, 
and  finallT  at  Lwden  University,  where  ne 
took  the  degree  dt  M.D.  (1766).  He  was  a 
phyucian  to  the  Bristol  Inflrmary  ftom  1767 
to  1780,  and  practised  for  some  years  in 
Bristol.  Afterwards  returning  to  his  native 
town  be  acquired  an  extensive  practice 
there.  He  was  a  diligent  writer,  and  pub- 
lished several  medical  works  that  were  highly 
esteemed  in  their  day.  He  died  at  Upcott, 
near  Taunton,  in  thehouse  of  Mr.  John  Fisher, 
on  11  March  1796. 

His  published  works  are :  1. '  An  Essay  on 
Uie  Medical  Virtues  of  Acids,'  London,  1769, 
12mo.  2. '  A  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature,  Origin,  and  Extent  of  Animal  Mo- 
tion, deduced&omtheprinoiples  of  reason  and 
anaiog7/London,177I,8vo.  8.  *Aphorisnii 
deMaraamoegagmmisMedm8collecti,'1772| 
IShno.  4.  'Inqnlry  into  the  Propriety  of 
Blood-letting  in  Cbnsnmption,'  1776,  Svo; 
agunst  the  practice.  6. 'The  History  of  Epi- 
demics, Hippocrates,  in  seven  books; 
translated  into  English  from  the  Ch'eek,  with 
Notes  and  Observations,'  &c.  6. '  A  Prelimi- 
nary Discourse  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of 
Infection,'  London,  1781, 4to.  7.  *  Elements 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence,'  London,  1766, 
8vo ;  2nd  edit.  1811, 12mo;  atranslation  from 
the  work  of  Faacelius,  but  with  considerable 
additions  by  the  translator.  8.  '  On  the  Use 
ofCantharides  in  Dropsical  Complaints'  (dfc- 
moin  Mad.  il  132, 1789). 

[Monk's  ColL  of  Phys. ;  Toolmin's  Hist  of 
Tanaton ;  Watf •  BiVL  Srit ;  l4St  of  Lejden 
Stodeots;  Oent.  Mag.  1796,  i.  366.]    R.  H. 
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FARB,  WILLIAM  (1807-1888),  Btatia- 
tician,  was  born  at  K6nley  in  Shropahiie  on 
80  Not.  1807.  His  parents  heing  in  humble 
dTcumstances  he  was  adopted -in  in&ncy  hj 
JSx.  Joseph  Pryce,  the  benevolent  Bquire  ot 
Dorrington,  near  Shrewsbury,  to  which  Mb 
parents  had  removed.  His  early  education 
Farr  owed  chiefly  to  himself,  and  as  he  grew 
np  lie  asEnsted  Mr.  Pryce  in  mansying  his 
affairs.  In  1836-8  he  studied  medicme  with 
Th.  Webster  of  Shrewsbury,  and  acted  as 
dresser  for  Mr.  Sntton  at  the  Shrewsbury 
Infirmary.  His  benefactor  died,  ayed  90,  in 
November  1828,  leaving  QOO^for  his  further 
education.  Dr.  Webster  left  him  a  similar 
legaeir  in  1837,  together  with  his  library.  In 
1899  Far^  w«ii  to  Paris  to  study  medicine, 
remaining  tbefe  two  yean ;  and  dtirii^  this 
period  hd  was  ftrsi  attiMted  to  the  study 
of  hygiene  and  medical  statistios.  During  a 
Swiss  tour  he  assemUed  a  crowd  of  cretins 
tib  Bfi>uti^y  anA  eum!AM  thaiv  hMds  eare- 
firijfh  talQiig  th«  dbap^B  of  their  heads. 
t<l*nirtg  to  tondcin,  Fnrr  trtudied  at  tTiriver- 
A]ty  toWi>^ffpr,  a.nA  it.  March  1832  became  a 
li&?iiti!»te  of  the  AptrtJiQCftriea'  Society,  the 
onlvqiiiilificatiDii  liemimA  by  examination. 
In  he  married  Jfiss  Limg-Ford,  s.  farmer's 
daughter,  of  Pool  Quay,  near  Wpliih|»ool,  and 
began  to  prsctiee  at  8  GnifCfin  81  tvit.  Fitl- 
roy  Square.  Hhi  nffen.^il  tn  piM?  iM-tureiB  on 
wiiiit  lie  c»lled  '  hyg-iolojry,'  Intt  'lous  not  a'p- 
pear  to  ho.-.<i  had  aiiy  aiifc-iv-s,  us  th-^  subject 
was  tben  tutaJlf  iinreeoguiiiL'^A  by  tlje  inedi- 
Cal  bcLooIa  or  lictinain?  boi-Iif.^^.  His  article 
4a  awtiatics'  in  Maccullndi's  *Ac- 

tmoA  6f  Btitiih  Empin,'  1837,  may  be 
sud  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new 
science,  to  the  development  of  which  his  sifb- 
sequent  lif^  was  devoted.  About  the  same 
time  he  lost  his  wife  through  consumption, 
and  was  selected  by  Sir  James  Clarke  to  re- 
vise his  hook  on  that  disease;  and  it  was 
through  Clarke's  influence,  added  to  his  own 
growing  reputation,  that  in  1838  Parr  ob- 
tained the  post  of  compiler  of  abstracts  in 
the  registrar-general's  office  at  a  stipend  of 
350^.  per  annum,  and  he  gave  np  medical 
practice.  The  first  annual  report  of  the  re- 
gistrar-general contuns  the  first  of  Parr's 
long  series  of  letters  on  the  causes  of  death 
in  Englimd.  These  have  been  described  as 
'  from  ffint  to  last  marked  by  the  same  Indd 
marshidling  of  the  facts,  Uie  same  masterly 
command  of  aA  the  resources  of  method  and 
numerical  investigation,  the  same  una^ected 
and  vigorous  English,  breaking  out  every 
now  and  agun,  when  stimulate  b^  a  cl6u^ 
view  of  some  wide  genetafisatxon,  into  pas- 
sages of  great  eloquence  and  pore  philoeo^ 
phy.    In  1811  Fsrr  was  oonsnlted  by  the 


census  commissionars,  but  his  recommend*^ 
tions  ware  not  adopted.  ]^  was  an  assistant 
commissioner  for  the  cansnSes  of  18K1  and 
1861,  and  a  commissioner  in  1871,  and  on 
each  oecuion  his  labours  greatly  omtribatad 
to  the  snocess  irf  the  census,  althoiq(h  some 
of  his  8nggesti<rttt  iren  not  adopted.  He 
wrote  the  0reat«r  p&rt  of  the  reports  on  each 
census.  His  comments  and  antelyces  form 
in  ijiany  respects  a  s^tistical  history  of  the 
people.  He  was  very  tng^ous  in  discovering 
usemi  ends  which  the  retixms  might  serve,  and 
arranging  for  the  due  collection  of  the  infor- 
mation required ;  and  his  medical  kmrwledge, 
combined  with  his  skill  m  calculation  and 
tabulation  and  his  literary  ability,  made  bin 
of  unique  value  in  the  r^etrar^reneral's 
olBce.  He  was  not  always  well  adviaed  in 
holding  to  his  opinions  itt  tiie  teeth  of  con- 
tradictory e^denee,  and  be  was  aattewhat 
croiehety  as  to  modes  of  expression.  He  ma 
also  too  easily  led  into  supporting  sohemaa 
of  insur&nce  that  promised  a  great  dealj  witli 
the  result  of  iAflieting  much  peoaniaiT  lost 
on  himself  and  others,  lafi  tables  for  insns 
aAce  purposes  and  general  sttftiities  were  two 
departments  of  study  which  engu;ed  much 
of  nis  Mtention.  He  joined  the  Stattstiosl 
Society  in  1899,  and  took  a  pronnnent  part 
in  its  proceedings  for  mairrtears,  having  oeen 
its  treasurer  from  1866  to  1667,  viee-presidettt 
m  1869  and  1870,  and  President  in  1871  and 
1873.  In  1847  he  recced  the  bonoi^arfdei- 
gree  of  M.D.  from  New  York.  Itf  1866  he 
was  elected  F.R.S.  In  1867  he  rec^vad  the 
honorary  D.O.L.  from  Oxfotd.  In  1880  he 
was  gazetted  C.B.,  and  also  rao^vad  ibe 
medu  of  the  British  Medical  AsBodatunL 
WheA  Mhynr  Omhanj  retifed  from  tha  offloe 
of  regwtrar-general  in  1879,  it  had  been  gene- 
rally expected  that  Farr  would  be  appointed 
to  succeed  hiuL  He  himself  desired  to  hold 
the  post,  if  only  for  a  short  time,  although  be 
would  have  gained  little  in  stipend,  for  he 
had  latterly  been  receiving  1,100/.  per  annum. 
On  the  appointment  being  given  to  Sir  Brydges 
HettiHcer,  Farr  resigned  his  post.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  he  was  best  fitted  to  dis- 
charge the  sdministrative  duties  of  the  re- 
gistrar-generalship ;  he  was  a  studwt,  some* 
what  forgetful  and  absent-minded,  rather 
than  a  man  of  business  talents:  Soon  after 
hia  retirenmit  paralysis  of  the  brain  aat  in ; 
he  died  of  bronchitis  on  14  April  1888. 

Farr  was  personally  very  popular,  nnael£- 
ish,  and  devMed  to  his  won.  At  hona  and 
in  society  he'  waiS'  ti  most  lovable  character, 
of  simple  tastes,  delisting  in  givinf^  pledente 
io  children.  '  None  who  knew  bun'  reialhr 
well,'  says  Mr.  Huupfateys  (Lap.  xxKi)^ 
*  will  ever  forvet  the  iSnKwt  uagnetie  effect 
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of  his  ever  ready,  spontaneous,  thoronghW 
hearty,  and  most  musical  laagh.  ThroiigD 
life  his  capacity  for  work,  and  his  completo 
^tbsol^tion  therein,  combined  with  the  rare 
but  inyalaQble  cflpadty  for  puttiof  it  aside 
#h^  he  left;  his  Rtudy,  was  alike  the  source 
of  astonishment  and  admiration  among  hts 
Mends.'  His  mind  was  large  and  open,  he 
was  a  wide  reader,  an  accbmplished  lin^ist, 
and  a  g^uine  loTer  of  the  best  art  and  litera- 
tim. He  took  a  broad  and  liberal  view  of  all 
aoeial  ud  poUUosl  oioUemB. 

Vtxt  mitmed  as  nis  adcond  wife,  in  1843, 
fifitt  H  B.  Whittall^who  died  in  1870.  By 
heh  He  fatfd  ea^t  chQdren,  five  of  wfaooti  aor- 
fived  him,  a  son,  an  officer  in  the  royal  navy, 
a^id  four  d&Uffhters.  Befbre  his  death  a  fond 
of  1,132/.  luut  been  raised  in  recognition  of 
his  serrieo,  and  invested  for  the  benefit  of 
his  three  unmarried  daughters;  after  his 
death  government  tontributed  400/.  to  the 
fimd,  and  it  was  increased  to  1,734/.,  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Statistical  Socie^  undertook 
to  publteh  s  selection  of  Farrs  statistical 
works,  with  Mr.  Noel  A.  HnniphreyB  as  edi- 
tor. Tbis  appeared  in  iSdS,  under  the  thie 
oif  *  Vital  Statistics,'  with  a  portrait  of  Parr. 
It  ii  dinded  into  five  ^arts,  dealing  respeo- 
tivdy  iritii  population,  maniagea,  birtha, 
deaths.  Inl»>tablBe,  and  miscellaneonB  sub- 
jMts,  Uitfs  ooiutitating  a  standard  statistical 
work. 

Farr  contribated  many  papers  to  the '  Lan- 
cet' from  1886  onward.  In  tira  'British 
Hedie&l  Almattack'  there  appeared  in  1B36 
U  chronological  histoiy  of  mediftine  to  1463, 
with  m^ny  medical  and  mortality  statistics ; 
ill  the  same  almanack  for  1837 thra  matter  was 
fl^ven  in  a  briefer  form,  and  brought  down  to 
18:38.  Huch  of  Fart's  work  was  issued  in 
*  Beports  trf  the  Registrar-General,'  1839-80. 
Otjier  of  his  papers  are  entitled '  Letters  on  the 
Causes  of  Death  in  England ; ' '  Medical  Guide 
to  Nice,'  1841 ;  '  The  Mort&lity  of  Lunatics ' 
(*  Jonmal  of  Statistical  Society 1841 ; '  In- 
fluence of  ScarcTtieB  and  of  the  Prices  of 
"Wheat  on  the  Hortalitr  of  tihe  People  of  Eng- 
Ittnd'(i».),184a;  'English Llfe-ta£les,'No.l. 
I84i^m  'Begistraf-Generars  Fifth  Annual 
Remrt ;  * '  E^lish  Life-tables,'  No.  2, 1853, 
iia  TVeMth  Annual  Report ; '  *  English  Life- 
tables,'  No. 3, 1864,published  separat  ely  under 
thetitl^  'Tables  (n  Lifetimes,  Annuities,  and 
Premimna,  with  an  Introduction  by  "WiUiaiif 
Farr; ' '  Report  on  the  MortaKty  from  Cholera 
in  England  m  1848-9,'  1862;  '  On  the  Oon- 
straction  of  Life-tables,  illustrated  by  a  new 
lSfo-ta!Me  of  ^e  healthy  districts  of  England ' 
<'  Phil.  Traiis.,'  1859) ;  *  Reports  on  the  Eng- 
Eah  Mortalitv  Statistics,'  1841-50, 1851-60. 
1861-70  i '  Bfemomndum  for  the  Guidance  of 


the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  Post  Office  Insnrsnce  Sdieme,' 
I8i56;  'Report  on  the  Cholera  EAidemic  of 
1866.'  In  addition,  the  Reports  and  Proceed- 
ings of  the  British  Association,  the  British 
I^fedical  Association,  and  the  Social  Science 
Association  include  many  paperii  byFafr. 

[Biographical  notice,  by  F.  A.  C.  Hare,  Ifl 
Migas,  1883;  Biogriiphical  sketch,  I>y  Noel  A. 
Horaphreys,  prefixed  to  Farr'a  Vital  Stnfistics 
1885;  Lancet,  j  May  1888,  p.  800;  Timees  .16, 
18. 28  April  18SS.]  T.  B 

PARRANT,  RIOHAkD  Of.  1564-16^, 
composer,  is  sua,  in  the  list  of  eoinpose:^  given 
in  Nbvello'a  'Words  of  Anthema^  (idSS),  to 
have  been  bom  ia  1630,  but  aa  no  authority  is 
given  for  the  statement  it  cannot  be  taken  as 
decisive.  He  was  a  gentleman  d  the  Chapil 
Royal  for  some  time  previously  fo  1664,  when 
he  resigned  his  appointment  on  becoming  or- 
ganist and  master  of  the  choristers  at  St. 
George's  ChapeL  Windsor.  This  post  he  held, 
with  a  salary  of  81/.  8j.  8d.  and  a  '  dwelling- 
hoose  within  the  cii^le,  called  the  Old  Com- 
mons,' until  1569,  when,  on  5  Nov.,  he  was 
reinstated  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  succeeding 
Thomas  Canston.  While  at  Windsor,  on 
ffliTOve  Tilesday,  and  again  on  St.  Jotin's  day, 
1666,  he  presented  a  play  befbre  the  queen, 
receiving  on  each  occasion  61. 13».  4S.  Under 
date  SO  Nov.  1580  an  entry  occurs  in  the 
'  Cheque  Book '  of  the  chapel,  to  the  efl^ct  that 
Anthony  Tod  was  appointed  a  gentlemaA  on 
the  death  of  Richara  Farrant.  As  the  samfi 
entry  is  repeated  xmder  date  SO  Nov.  1681, 
the  value  of  this  testimony  is  CQnsiderably 
weakened.  It  is  probable  that  he  resigned 
his  post  on  one  of  these  two  dates,  and  re- 
turned, as  Hawkins  saya,  to  Windsor,  where 
he  died  in  1585,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Nathaniel  Giles  v.] 

His  nanie  is  chiefly  kiiowA  in  connection 
with  the  anthem,  *  Lord,  for  thy  tender 
mercies*  sate,' one  of  theinost  beautiful  com- 
positions of  its  kind,  and  a  'single  chant,*  ap- 
parently adapted  from  the  firit  phrase  of  the 
anthem.  It  is  fairly  Certain',  however,  fh>m 
evidence  both  internal  and  external,  that  the 
authorship  cannot  be  claimed  for  him.  In 
ihepart  books  at  EbrCathedral  andTudway's 
collection  (Harl.  MSS.  7337-42)  it  is  attri- 
buted to '  Mr.  Hilton  '(Mr.  Oliphant  has  added 
the  name  of  Farrant  in  pencil).  The  words, 
which  appear  first  in  Lydley*8  *  Pralyers,'  are 
printed  in  the  second  edition  of  Clifford's '  Di- 
vine Services  and  Anthems,'! 664,  but  with  the 
name  of  Tallis  attached  as  composer.  In  1703 
the  words  again  appear  in  Thomas  Wanless's 
'Full  Anthems  and  Verse  Anthems'  (York), 
with  no  compOBei's  name.  In  17^,  in  another 
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book  of  words  printed  at  York  bj  MosoD,  the 
name  of  Fsmuit  appears,  it  would  seem  for 
1^  fiisttime  in  pnnt,  though  Dean  Aldrich, 
in  aoop7  beloogmg  to  him,  erased  the  name 
of  Hilbm,  and  replaced  it  by  t^t  of  Farrant. . 
The  anthem  itsw  first  appeared  in  print  as 
Farran^B  in  Page's '  Karmonia  Sacra,'  1800. 
An  ingenious  theory  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  ontheTD  is  propounded  by  uie  Bev.  J.  H. 
Sperling  in  vol.  lii.  of  the  'Parish  Choir' 
(quoted  in  Notes  and  Queries,  3rd  eer.  iii. 
378),  to  the  effect  that  it  woe  composed  dur^ 
ing  the  civil  war  by  some  musician  who  did 
not  live  to  see  the  Bestoratioo.  In  the  great 
demand  for  music  which  that  event  brought 
about  it  would  be  copied  out  anonymously, 
and  subsequently  attributed  to  Farrant  The 

riuine  works  of  Farrant  are  as  follaws: 
service  (foil  m(»ning  and  eveniiur)  given 
by  Tudvaj  in  A.  minor,  and  called '  fumnt's 
aiA  Service'  (it  exists  also  in  manuscript 
at  Ely,  and  in  the  Peterhouse  labmiy,  Cam- 
bridge; it  is  published  byBoyce  in  G  minor, 
'  CaUi.  Mua'  vol.  i.) ;  two  anthems,  *  Oall  to 
Remembrance,'  and  '  Hide  not  Thou  thy 
face/  which  were  usually  sung  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  on  the  occasion  of  the  distribution 
of  the  queen's  royal  bounty.  These  are  given 
in  voL  li.  of  Boyce's  collection.  The  Hoyal 
College  of  Music  possesses  srane  odd  parts  of 
another  morning  and  evening  service  in  F, 
and  an  alto  part  of  a  Te  Beum  and  Bene- 
dictus  is  in  Addit.  MS.  29269.  Two  other 
musiiuana  of  the  name  are  mentioned,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  related  to  Farrant. 
A  Daniel  Ftoxant^  probably  a  son,  ia  men- 
ticmed  in  the  State  Papers  of  1607  as  re- 
ceiving 461.  per  annum  as  one  of  the  king's 
musicians  for  the  violins.  He  is  sud  by 
Anthony  &  ^ood,  Hawkins,  and  others  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  to  set  lessons  for 
the  viol '  lyrsrway,'  after  the  manner  of  the 
old  E^lish  lute  or  bandora.  Wood  {M8. 
Notes,  Bodleian)  says:  *  Dr.  Rogers  tells  me 
that  one  Mr.  Farrant,  an  able  man,  was  oi^gan- 
ist  of  (qu.  Peterboro'  P)  before  the  rebeUion 
broke  out.'  This  is  probably  the  John  Far- 
rant,  or  one  of  the  John  Farrants,  of  whom 
traces  are  found  at  vwous  cathedrals.  One 
of  that  name  was  organist  of  Ely  in  1567- 
1572.  The  name  oocurs  anun  as  that  of  an 
onanist  of  Her^>rd  from  23  March  1592  to 
24  Dec.  169S,  who  '  vas  sconced  fbr  ruling 
and  contxmielious  speeches  to  'Mx,  Gustos  in 
the  hall  at  supper  tmie.'  Hawkins  says  that 
there  were  two  John  Farrants,  who  were 
organists  at  Salisbury  and  Chnst  Church, 
Newgate  Street,about  1000.  Itisbynomeans 
impossible  that  these  may  be  one  person  of 
nomadic  tendencies.  To  him,  or  to  one  of 
hiB  namesakes,  if  the  other  supposition  is  pre- 


ferred, must  be  ascribed  the  anthem  given  by 
Tudway  '0  Lord  Almighty,'  since  by  no 
steeteh  ci  imagination  eomd  SUbhard  Bvrant 
be  described  as  '  Mr.  Farrant  who  lived  in 
E.  Ch.  Fa  time.*  llie  diort  service  in  D 
Dorian,  manuscripts  of  which  are  extant  at 
Ely  Cathedral  and  Peterhouse,  and  which  is 
published  in '  Ouseley  Cathedral  Music,'  1868^ 
IS  by  the  earlier  John  Fanuit,  onanist  of 
Ely. 

[CSieqae  Book  of  the  Cbapel  Boyal;  Grove's 
Diet.  i.  007;  Hawkins's  Hist.  (IMS),  p.  4S6  ; 
Wood's  JSB.  Kotes  in  Bodleian,  oommunicated 
by  Mr.  W.  Barclay  Squire ;  Caleadar  of  State 
Papers,  1607;  Cnoningham'g  Eztraets  from  the 
Accounts  of  the  Bevels  at  Court,  &c  (Shakespeare 
See.  1842),  p.  xxiz;  Bull's  Christian  Vtmn  and 
Meditetions(Park«8oe.  1S43);  Oliffin^s Divine 
Anthems,  &c.,  1661 ;  ITotfls  and  Qoerice,  3rd  ser. 
Ui.  278,  417;  Havergal's  Fasti  Herefordensei; 
BemniBe'sCiiantBoofc;  Imp.Dietof  ITaiv.Biog.; 
Brit  Mob.  MBS.  as  abovs.]         J.  A  P.  M. 

FABBAB,  JOHN  (1803-1884),  president 
of  the  Wes^^  methodist  conference,  third 
and  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Farrar, 
"Wesleyan  minister,  who  died  in  1837,  waa 
bom  at  Alnwick,  Northumberland,  20  July 
1802.  On  the  opening  of  Woodhouse  Grove 
school,  Yorkshira,  for  the  education  of  the 
sons  of  ministers,  on  13  Jan.  1812  he  became 
one  of  the  first  pupils.  On  leaving  school  he 
was  employed  as  a  teacher  in  an  academy 
conducted  by  Bfr.  Green  at  Cottingham,  near 
Hull.  In  August  1822  he  entered  the  Wes- 
leyan nunistry,  and  spent  his  four  yean  1^ 
mbation  as  second^oaster  in  Woodhouse 
wove  school.  He  afterwards  was  resident 
minister  aocceBsively  at  EOieffield,  Huddere- 
field,  Macclesfield,  and  London,  until  in  1830 
he  was  ^pointed  tutor  andgovemor  of  Abney 
House  Training  CoU^,  Stoke  Newington, 
London.  In  1843  he  became  classical  tutor 
at  the  Wealeyan  Theological  In^tution  at 
Biohmond,  Surrey,  where  he  spent  fourteen 
years.  As  governor  and  chaplain  he  returned 
to  Woodhouse  Grove  school  in  1868,  where 
under  lus  firm  rule  the  discipline  and  moral 
tone  of  the  school  were  much  improved.  On 
the  foundation  of  Headingley  College,  Leeds, 
in  1863,  he  became  the  first  governor,  and 
retained  the  chab  until  failing  health  00m- 
pelled  his  retirement  in  1676.  During  hia 
residence  here  the  julnlee  of  hia  ministiy  oo- 
curred,  when  he  was  presented  with  an  oigaa 
for  the  college,  where  a  marble  bust  of  turn- 
self  now  preserves  the  memory  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  institution.  In  1854  the 
Wesleyan  conference,  appreciating  his  ad- 
ministrative qualities,  elected  him  president 
of  the  conference  held  at  Birmingham,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Burslem  conference  in 
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1870  he  had  the  nre  honour  of  being  elected 
president  a  second  time.  For  three  jreare 
prior  to  his  first  election  as  president  he  acted 
assecretary  to  the  conference,  and  foreighteen 
years,  between  1866  and  1876,  he  was  con- 
tinuonalT  chairman  of  the  Leeds  district. 
He  liTed  to  take  part  in  the  closimf  scene  of 
Woodhouse  Grove  school  on  13  June  1883, 
where  seventy-two  years  previously  he  had 
entered  as  a  leholu.  His  lift  was  spent  in 
the  active  service  of  the  reli^ous  body  to 
which  he  belong,  his  conduct  was  distin- 
guished by  iudiuousneBS^  his  temper  was 
equable,  and  nis  manner  dignified.  Rewrote 
two  very  useful  dictionaries,  one  dealing  with 
the  Bible  and  its  contents,  the  other  refer- 
ritur  to  ecclesiastical  events,  boohs  which  are 
still  found  useful  b^  the  scholar  and  teacher. 
He  died  at  Headmgley,  Leeds,  on  19  Nov. 
1884,  and  was  buried  in  Abney  Park  cemetery. 
Stoke  Newinfiton,  on  26  Nov.  He  married 
the  youbgest  daughter  of  the  Bev.  Miles  Mar^ 
tin^e,  a  Wesleyan  minister.  She  made 
him  an  excellent  wife,  and  was  of  much 
to  him  in  many  oi  the  offices  which  he 
He  was  die  author  of  the  following 
:  1.  '  The  Proper  Names  of  the  Bible, 
thmr  OrUuK^phy,  Pronunciation,  and  Sig- 
nification,' 1839  ;  2nd  edition,  1844.  2.  *  A 
Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary,  illustrar- 
tive  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,'  1861. 
8.  *An£cclesiasticalDiction^,  explanatory 
of  the  History,  Antiquities,  Heresies,  Sects, 
and  Beligious  Denominations  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,'  1868.  4.  <  A  Manual  of  Biblical 
Geography,  Descriptive,  Physical,  and  His- 
torical,'l857.  6.  ^A  Key  to  the  Pronoucia^ 
tion  of  the  Names  of  Persons  and  Flacea 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,'  1867. 

[Minutes  of  the  Methodist  Ooufereoc^  1885, 
pp.  17-19;  Slugg'a  Woodhoose  Grove  School 
(188fi),  pp.  U,  79-84.  185.  257;  lUiutnited 
London  Nem,  6  Aug.  1870,  p.  149,  with  por- 
truti  Times,  24  THov.  1884,  p.  8.]     G.  0.  B. 

FABBG,  ARXHUB  (1811-1887),  ob- 
stetric i^ysician,  younger  son  of  Dr.  John 
RichardFarre  [q.  v/]  of  Charterhouse  Square, 
London,  was  bom  in  London  on  6  March  181 1 . 
He  was  educated  at  Charterhouse  School  and 
at  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  After  studying 
medicine  at  St,  Bartholomew's  Hospital  he 
graduated  M.B.  at  Cambridge  in  1833  and 
H.D.  in  1841,  and  he  became  a  fellow  of  the 
Ro^  College  of  Physicians  in  1843.  Jn 
1896-7  he  lectured  on  comparative  anatomy 
at  St.  Batrtholomew's,  and  &om  1838  to  1840 
oii  fbransic  me^cine.  In  1811  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Bobttt  Fewnsson  as  professor  of  obstetric 
modicino  at  King's  CoU^&and physician- 
accoucheur  to  Kiii^s  College  Hospital,  which 


offices  be  held  tOl  1862.  At  the  College  of 
Fhysiclaus  he  wss  in  succession  censor,  ex- 
ammer,  and  councillor,  and  was  Harveisn 
orator  m  1872.  Fortwenty-fouryears  (1862- 
1876)  he  was  examiner  in  midwifery  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  resigning  with 
his  colleagues Drs.  Priestley  and  Barnes  when 
it  was  sought  to  throw  the  college  examina- 
tion in  midwifsiy  open  to  persons  not  other- 
wise qualified  in  medicine  or  surgeKj.  This 
step  was  decisive  against  the  scheme,  for  no 
suitable  successOTs  were  willing  to  take  the 
office. 

Farre  was  specially  qualified  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful fashionable  obstetrician,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  attended  the  Princess  <ii^  Wales 
and  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  and 
was  made  physician  extraordinary  to  the 
queen.  His  principal  contribution  to  medi- 
cal literature  was  ois  very  valuable  article 
on  '  The  Uterus  and  its  Appendages,'  consU- 
tuting  parts  49  and  60  of  Todd's  *  Cyclopaedia 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,'  issued  in  1858. 
He  contributed  numerous  papers  on  micro- 
scopy to  the  '  Royal  Microscopcal  Socie^s 
Journal  and  Transactions,'  andwas  pre&dMit 
of  the  society  in  1861-2.  An  early  mioo- 
scopical  paper  of  bis, '  On  the  Minute  Struc- 
ture of  some  of  the  Higher  Forms  of  Polypi ' 
{*  Phil.  Trans.'  1837),  secured  his  election  mto 
the  Royal  Society  in  1839.  On  the  death  of 
Sir  0.  Locock  in  1876,  Farre  was  elected 
honorary  president  of  the  Obstetrical  Society 
of  London,  to  which  he  gave  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  pelves  and  gyn£Bcol<^cal  casts. 
Farre  died  in  Ixindon  on  17  Dec  1887,  and 
was  buried  at  Kensal  Qreen  on  22  Dec.  He 
left  no  children,  and  his  wife  died  before  him. 

[Brit  Med.  Joozn.  24  Dee.  1887;  Timtt, 
20  Dee.  1887.]  &  T.  B. 

FARRE^  FEIEDERIO  JOHir  0804- 
1886),  physician,  second  son  of  JbhnBicliazd 
Farre,  M-D.  [q.  v.],  was  bom  in  Oharterhouaa 
Square,  London,  on  16  Dec.  1804.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Charterhouae^  where  he  was 
gold  medallist  in  1821,  and  captain  in  1^2. 
Having  obtained  a  foundation  scholarship  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  thmy- 
second  wrangler  in  1827.  After  studying 
medicine  at  Su  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
London,  he  graduated  MA.  in  18S0,  and 
M.D.  in  1837.  In  1831  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  on  botany  at  St.Bartholomew'Land 
in  1864  lecturer  on  materia  medica,  holding 
the  hitter  office  till  1876.  On  23  July  1836 
he  was  elected  asustant  physician  to  St. 
Bartholomew's,  and  in  18o4  full  physician. 
From  1843  till  his  death  he  was  j^yueian 
to  the  Royal  Jjondon  Ophthalmic  Horoital. 
He  was  long  intimately  connected  vita  the 
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College  of  PfaysiciaoB,  having  been  elected  a 
{ellbw  in  1838,  and  having  held  the  offices  of 
censor  in  1841, 1842,  and  1864j  lecturer  on 
materia  medica  1843-5,  councillor  1846-8 
and  1866-7,  examiner  1861-2  and  186&-7, 
treasurer  1868-83,  and  vice-president  in  1885. 
Before  he  resigned  the  office  of  treasurer  he 
presented  the  college  with  a  copious  manu- 
script history  of  its  proceedings,  compiled  by 
liimfielf  He  trns  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
iirst  "Tifiii-li  l''irLi :jiin'.)^ia'i!i/  ]iLil'liflhed  by 
the  GeitiTJil  iMf.!fH.7Ll  (Jl-uciciI  (1^64),  and 
(iIho  jmilfd  ill  rdlths;;  an  abrlilijnK'Tit  of  Pe- 
reirafi  '  MtH  ri.-i  Mnlioa/  jiuMi^ln  d  in  1865; 
pwtlv  enlarfffid  rcliti'-iij'  iijM»!'i;rL-.l  in  1872 
and  ISiT^  He  uiso  mibli^liisJ  u  {<aper  on  the 
■  IjealdwUiQf AciiteFericardit  i  s  w 
ui  iliB  *9U  foiFtholomew's  Hoepital  Reports' 
for  1866,  whidi  roconpieiids  the  disuse  of  the 
in]  luioiw  mercurial  treatment  tlieu  iafas^on. 
la  ISTOhereiftohocttBe  limit  <jf  a^;*'  ullowed  to 
ph^iciana  at  St-  Sail:L'jlomi>w'i>,  und  retired 
firoDQ  active  work,  though  etill  aileuding  the 
OoUege  of  FbysLcianB.  He  was  a  successful 
lecturer  auii  coEoqmal  teacher,  being  clear 
and  simple  in  style,  and  agreeable  in  manner. 
He  had  considerable  piivate  practice  for  manjf 
years  In  Montague  Street,  Russell  Square. 
He  died  in  Kensington  on  9  Nov.  1886,  in 
his  eixhty-second  year.  He  married  !&lise 
Julia  Ijewifi  in  1848,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  who  eurvivehim. 

[XftDcet,  18B6, ii.  1008;  BritithSfediealJoor- 
nal,  1886,  it.  lOpi ;  infonpationfrCHnDr.  Morman 
Moore.]  Q.  T.  B. 

FARREj  JOHN  KtOHABD,  M.D.  (1 775- 
1862),  physician,  son  of  Richard  John  Farre, 
a  medical  practitioner,  was  bom  on  31  Jan. 
1775  in  Barbadoes.  After  school  education 
in  the  island  he  studied  medicine  under  his 
fathej:,  ajid  |n  1792  ct^pae  to  England  and 
studied  Diedicin&  for  a  year  at  the  school 
tben  formed  by  the  united  hospitals  of  St. 
Thomas's  and  Guy's.  At  the  end  of  1793 
he  became  a  memher  of  the  corporation  of 
surgeons,  and  went  with  Mr.  Foster,  surgeon 
to  prMj'a  Hospital,  to  Ffance  in  Lcurd  Moira's 
expedition.  After  the  expedition  failed  he 
came  back  to  Ixmdon,  and  afterwards  entered 
on  practice  ii^  the  isUnd  of  Barbadoes.  lu 
1800  he  returned  to  England,  studied  for 
two  yearsi  in  Edinbun^h,  and  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.D.  at  Abep^en  on  ^2  Jan.  1806. 
lie  became  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of 
Fhyaicians  of  London  on  St  March  1806,  and 
be^n  practice  as  a  physician.  He  was  one 
of  the  iounders  of  the  Royal  Loudon  Ophthal- 
mic Hospital,  to  which  he  was  physician  for 
fifty  years.  His  house  was  in  Charterhouse 
S^uare^  and  he  had  two  sons  who  attained 


distinction  in  n^edicine,  pr.  Frederio  John 
'  FarreJiq.T.lui^Br.  AiwiirFarrej[q.T.l  He 
editeoSr.  Jones's  book  on  'Aztenal  and  S»* 

condu-y  Heemorrha^'in  1805,  and'Savnden 
on  DiseASes  of  the  Eye'  in  1811.  He  flao 
edited  the  '  Journal  of  Morbid  Anatomy, 
Ophthalmic  Medi<nne,  and  Phami^utii^ 
Analysis.'  He  paid  close  attention  to  inor1i}id 
anatomy,  and  wrote  '  The  Morbid  Anatomy 
of  the  Liver,'  4to,  London,  1812-16,  an^ 
'Pathological  Researches  on  Malformatidhs 
of  the  Human  Heart,'  London,  1814.  ^^liis 
valuable  work  contains  an  account  of  pearly 
all  the  cases  recorded  in  England  up  to  it^ 
date,  and  of  several  observed  by  the  author 
him8el£  His  specimens,  with  others,  lUufr- 
trative  of  other  pairts  of  morbid  anatomy,  are 
preeecred  in  the  miueiim  of  Ba^ithc^ 
mew's  Hospital,  to  which  th^weip  mesented 
byhisBons.  HiBportrut,byTlT<>i^asPl>^l>PSi 
R.A.,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  boud-room  of  uie 
Ophthalmic  Hospital  ija  Moorfields,  Ijondon. 
He  retired  from  practice  in  185Qf  ^wBi  qa 
7  May  1862,  and  u  bu^  at  Eenaal  Qieea. 

[Hank's  Coll.  of  Phys.  iii.  S3  ;  a  Dasoriptin 
Calalogae  of  the  Anatomictii  nnd  Pathdogieal 
HuMiun  of  St.  Bartholoqier'sHostata),  Jitnidm, 
1884,  ToLU.}  K.V. 

FARREN,  EJJZABETH,  ComirrBM  of 
Bebbt  (1759  P-1829), actress,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Qeoive  Farren,  a  surgeon  and  apothe- 
cary in  Cork,  and  his  wif<^  a  Mies  Wnght  of 
Liverpool,  variously  described  aa  the  win- 
ter of  a  publican'  and  of  a  brewer.  '  T^at 
Faxrm,  who  joined  a  company  of  strolling 
playera,  was  a  man  of  some  abdit^  ia  diown 
by  an  irreverent  quatnun  concemmg  his  ma* 
naffer.  Shepherd,  which  w^e  ir^scribed  by 
John  Bernard  (^trotpectwtu.,  L  33!2).  At  a 
very  early  age  Elizabeui  Farren,  'whose  chris- 
tian name  wqs  sometimes  shortened  to  Eliza, 
played  at  Bat|i  and  elsewhere  in  juvenile  parts. 
In  1774  she  was  acting  with  her  mother  and 
sisters  at  Wakefield  imder  Tate  'Wilkinson's 
opponent,  Whiteley.  She  played  Oohimfaine 
and  sang  between  the  acts  of  the  previous 
tragedy  (irawferMvJWentee,i.  201).  When 
fifteen  years  of  age  she  plaved  at  ^rerpoo} 
Roaotta  in  'Love  in  a  vUuge/and  subse- 
quently her  ^at  part  of  Lady  Townly.  In- 
troduced by  Ypunger,  her  Liverpool  manager, 
to  Colman,  she  made  hor  first  appearance  in 
London  at  the  Haynuirkct,  9  June  1777,  as 
Miss  Hardcastle.  She  waa  favourably  re- 
ceived, and,  after  enacting  Maria  in  Hur- 

Sby's  '  Citixen,'  Bosetta,  and  Hiss  I^ttup  in 
rarrick's  '  Bon  Ton,'  she  was  trusted  by 
Colman,  30  Aug.  1777,  with  Rosina  in  the 
*  Spanish  Barber,  or  the  Useless  Precaution,' 
luA  adaotation  from  Bcaumarchaifl-  also 
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l»y.  On  H  July 
Nancy  Lovel  in 


&poke  the  epilogue  to  the 
1778  she  was  the  oriffia 
ColIna^'8  '  Suicide.'  Thia  tss  a  '  breeches ' 
port,  to  vhich  her  figure  was  unsuited,  aiu) 
she  ino^ired  pome  satire  for  shapeles^ees  and 
forfeited  the  admiration  of  CharlesJanaes  Fox. 
I^y  'IoTulyin  the  'Provoked  Hushaud'  and 
Lady  Fanciful  in  the  'Provoked  Wife'  re- 
staradhertopubUctftTonr.  On  8  S^pt.  1778» 
as  Ohailotte  Itasport  in  th^ '  West  Indian/ 
flhantftde  bar  first  appe^mnoe  ^t  Dniry  Lane. 
At  this  theatre  or  at  the  Haymuket,  with 
occasional  migxatioDS  into  the  coont^aod 
with  some  not  yery  explicable  peifonnancefs 
ordinarily  for  single  nights,  at  OoTsnt  Gar- 
den, «h«  remained  until  her  retirement  from 
the  stage.  Hailed  as  a  worthy  successor  to 
Mrs.  Apington,  who  left  Drury  Ifane  in  1732, 
shdBOontooktheleadin&ielaaiee.  Berinthia 
in  Sheri^dan's  '  Trip  to  Scarbstrough,'  Belinda 
in  Murphy's  '  Ail  in  the  Wrong/  Angelica 
in '  Love  wr  Ixive,'  fHvira  in '  Spanish  friar/ 
Hermione  iu  the  '  Winter's  Tede/  Olivia  ill 
'Twelfth  Night/  Portia,  Lydia  lApguiah, 
^illamant,  St^^iira,  Juliet,  Lady  -Betty 
liodiish  are  representative  of  over  a  avndred 
ehaxapteis  in  wl4ch  she  was  received  with 
wannest  favour.  The  parts  she '  created '  are 
not  especiaPy  ijj).portant.  She  was  XisdySash 
in  the  '  Camp,'  assigned  to  Shuridan,  Druiv 
Lane,  16  Oct.  1778 ;  Mrs.  Sullen  in  Colman  8 
'  Swarate  Maintenance/ Drwy  Lane,  31  Au^. 
177u ;  Cecilia  in  Miss  Lae's '  Cnaptw  of  Afci- 
dents/  Baymorket,  5  Aug.  17S) ;  Almeida 
ii^  Pratt's  *  Fair  Circaasiap,'  27  Nov.  1781 ; 
^pd  enacted  the  heroines  of  various  cpmedies 
ajiA  dramas  of  Mrs.  CtMvIey,  Mrs.  Inchbald, 
General  ^maoyjio  [q.  T-],  Miles  Peter  An- 
drews, {ttd  otother  writers.  The  Iqst  original 
part  she  plajed  was  the  heroine  pfHolcroft's 
'Force  of  Ridieule/  6  Dec.  1796,  a  piece 
wnicli  was  damned  the  first  nigl^t  and  re- 
mams  unpfinted.  On  her  last  appearance, 
8  April  1797,  she  played  Lady  Teaste.  Great 
interest  attended  her  final  performauce,  at 
lihe  close  of  which  Wroughton  recited  some 
act  very  farilUant  lines  of  farewelL  A  large 
audience  was  attracted,  and  M  iss  Farrep ,  a^ei. 
speaking  the  farew^  lines  of  her  part,  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears.  On  1  Mav  following 
she  married  Edward,  twelfth  earl  of  Derby, 
whose  first  wife  bad  died  on  14  March  pre- 
vious. In  the  many  scandalous  productions 
of  her  da^,  though  much  satire  is  expended 
on  the  origin  of  Miss  Farren,  no  imputation 
hi  cast  upon  her  fair  fame.  She  had  a  short 
aentimental  attaohment  to  John  Palmer  and 
was  admired  and  followed  1^  Fox.  Lord 
Dcorby  treated  her  wf  th  much  respect,  intro- 
dudiig  her  to  his  female  firienos  qiid  ob- 
tainmg  her  the  patronage      the  Duke  of 


Richmond,  at  whose  house  in  ^^itehall 
eke  presided  Qver  a  series  of  amateur  per- 
formances- tn.  distinction  of  manner  and 
refinement  of  beari;iff  she  appears  to  have 
had  no  rival  except  Mrs.  Abuigton,  aninst 
whom  9h6  was  often  pitted.  She  had  a  figure 
slight,  above  the  middle  height,  and  suited 
to  the  disposition  of  drapery,  in  whii^  she 
was  happy ;  her  face  was  ezpressiye  qnd  ani- 
mated, Bhe  l|ad  a  blue  ©ye  and  a  WMiiiing 
smile,  and  a  voic^  that  was  cultivated  rather 
than  sweet.  In  sentiment  she  was  lees  happy 
thjw  in  vivacity,  and  the  aerious  portions  <h 
this  screen  scene  in  the '  Sdwxd  for  Scaqdal* 
were  tield  infarior  to  the  pther  portbns  of  an 
impwBona^jjon  that  won  the  praises  of  the 
best  judges.  Hazlitt  qwaks  of'  Miss  Fsrren, 
with  her  fine-lady  airs  a^  graces,  with  that 
elegant  turn  of  her  bead  and  motion  of  her 
fan  and  tripping  of  her  tongue '  (Critidtmt 
and  Dramattp  Easajfs,  1861,  p.  49).  Richard 
OumberUnd  (Memoirs,  ii.  236)  mentions  her 
s^le  as  'exquisite.*  Geor^  Colman  the 
younger  {Jiandom  Btoi^ctum,  i.  361)  sa^ys 
of '  the  lovely  and  acoomplishsd  Miss  Farren' 
Uiat  'no  person  ever  more  auccessfully  per- 
formed the  elegant  levities  of  LadyTowpl^.* 
Tate  Wilkinson  credits  her  with  'infimte 
merit' (i^cutderu^  Pastes,  iii.  42).  Bpad^V 
(X^e  i^Siddan^,  li.  318)  says  that  a&ex  her 
retirement  comedy  degenerated  into  farce. 
TS^alpole  spoke,  ot  her  as  the  most  perfect 
actress  he  iiud  c  rur  uc^i^i],  and  Mr^.  Siddons, 
ou.  the  day  ol"  Mits  Fymn'^  iii[iiTiii;.f,  ci'U' 
Jast^ndudto  sp  -iik  ul  Dniry  Ljiit;  somitliii  ^d 
ConcLriim^the  iow,^of'onrcoiiiii:mtLse/  Lady 
Dtrby  died  on  2-i  April  IB^U  at  Kxio>vslr?y 
Piu'K,  Laucu.'^Iurtj.  Lurd  Durbv.  ti*'r  Liisbuni, 
survLvwl  liiJf  till  yi  Oct.  lHo4.  Uj  liim  she 
had  a  son  and  two  dsuffhtera.  A  pprtrait  of 
Mi^  Farreu  is  in  the  Mathews  colWUan  1r 
the  Gai^iclt  Club'  The  portrait  of  her  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawreni^  h^A  been  often  tfui{xavki4> 

HsTsiatfirMmn^l^^n^A^'^^!^ 
was  a  competent  aefxeas. 

rWorlcs  cited Meinoixs  of  the  Present  Countess 
of  Darby,  lata  Miss  Farren,  by  Fetronias  Arbiter, 
e8q.,IiODdon,  4to,n.d.(1797) ;  Tfae TostinfODy  of 
Truth  to  Iixalted  Merit,  or  a  Biographical  Sketch 
of  the  Coaat«^  of  Detrby,  Londoq,  4iJo,  1797  (a 
reply  to  the  preceding) ;  Goaeet'a  Account  of  the 
En^sh  Stage;  Monthly  Mirror,  Ajpiil  1797  f 
Theepan  Dictionary ;  Te»-Table  Talk,  hj  Mrs. 
Mathews,  1857.1 

FAEREN,  HEJfRY(1826f-1860),  actor, 
eldest  son  of  William  Farren  [q.  v.],  is  be- 
lieved to  have  made  his  .first  appearance  in 
London  at  the  Hannarket,  playing  Chu'Ies 
8tir&ce  to  the  Sir  Pdtec  Teasla  of  U«  father. 
The  data  of  this  is  not  aacertunedf  but  it 
was  probablv  abwt  1817.   Iq  the  October 
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of  that  year  he  played  at  that  houfie  in  a 
comedietta  entitled  *  My  Wife  I  What  Wife  P ' 
and  was  declared  by  the  '  Theatrical  TWea ' 
to  be 'the  facsimile  of  hisfather/  OnlSNoT. 
1847  he  was  Arthur  Conrtnay  in  a  comedy 
Sullivan  entitled '  Family  Fride/in  whi(^ 
his  father  was  Doctor  Bodge.  A  year  pre- 
viously Henry  Fanen  appears  in  pnmncial 
records.  He  was  in  June  1846  a  member  of 
1^  oompuiy  at  tiiellisatre  Royal,  Birmintr- 
bam,  aira  in  Angnst  of  the  Mtme  year  ha 
played  at  the  Theatre  Royaj^  Manchester, 
Mereutio  to  the  Borneo  of  G.  V.  Brooke, 
Oharles  Plastic  in  'Town  and  Country,'  and 
Charles  Surface  to  his  father's  Sir  Peter.  On 
8  Feb.  1847  he  was  at  Nottin^am.  When 
William  Farren  quitted  the  Eaymarket  to 
assume  the  management  of  the  Strand  and 
the  Olympic  theatres  he  was  accompanied 
by  Hennr  Farren,  who  played  hKiding  parts 
in  comedy  without  attracting  much  recogni- 
tion. At  the  Olympic  he  was  in  November 
I860  the  original  Fontaine  in  Dr.  Weetland 
Marston's  '  Philip  of  fVance  and  Marie  de 
Hfiranie/  played  June  1861  in  ihe '  Ladiei^ 
Battle*  (an  ludaptation  of  Soiibe^s  'Bataille 
de  Dames  Oi  ^  October  was  Claude 
Melnotte  in  tiie  'Lady  at  Lyons,'  Miss 
Laura  Keene  malting  her  first  appearance  as 
I^uline.  He  was  for  a  short  time  mam^per 
of  the  Brighton  theatre.  Aft«r  his  fotha'a 
retirement  in  1865  he  went  to  America  and 
made  as  Claude  Melnotte  his  first  appearance 
at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  New  York,  with- 
out creating  a  very  strong  impression.  He 
then  went  starring  in  the  country,  finally 
settling  down  as  manager  of  the  uieatre  at 
St.  Louis,  where  he  died.  He  left  a  second 
wife,  whom  he  married  shortly  before  his 
death.  His  daughter  Florence  acted  at  the 
Victoria  and  Qaiety  theatres  before  she  mar- 
ried Hr.  Edward  Wroughton.  Another 
daughter,  Ellen,  or  Nellie  (Mrs.  Robert 
Soutar),  long  a  populu  actress  in  burlesque, 
died  28  Apnl  1904. 

[New  YoA  WeeUj  Henld,  qnotod  in  Gent. 
Mag.  for  March  I860;  Tallis's  Dramatic  Hags- 
zine;  Theatrical  Timss,  1848-7.]         J.  E. 

FAERBN,  WlLUAM  (1786-1861), 
actor,  was  bom  18  May  1786.  His  fether, 
William  Farren,  who  then  lived  in  Gower 
Street,  London,  had  been  a  tradesman  and 
became  an  actor  of  some  reputation,  chiefly 
in  tragedy.  On  8  May  1777  he  was  the  ori- 
ginal Careless  in  the  *  School  for  Scandal' 
at  Drury  Lane.  On  27  Sept.  1784  he  ap- 
peared as  Othello  at  Covent  Qarden,  where 
he  remuned  until  his  drnth  vd  1796,  On 
18  May  1796  a  perfbrmance  was  given  for 
thn  benefit  of  his  widow.  The  younger  Wil- 


liam Farren  wa^  educated  under  Dr.  Barrow 
at  the  school  in  Soho  Square.  Inheriting 
from  his  father  a  sum  of  8,000/.  he  was  able 
to  gratify  a  taste  for  the  stage.  He  firat  ap- 
peued  at  the  Theatre  Royalj  Plymouth,  then 
under  the  management  of  his  brother  rerey, 
near  1806,  as  Sir  Archy  MaoSarcasm  in  'Lore 
k  laHode.'  Hience  ne  proceeded  to  DuUin. 
He  bade  &reweU  to  Duuin,  ^diither  he  more 
than  onoe  returned,  19  Aug.  1818,  and  on 
lOSept.  1818,  as  WilliamFarren  from  Dublin, 
he  made  at  Covent  (Jarden,  as  Sir  Peter 
Teazle,  his  first  appearance  on  the  London 
stage.  Sir  Antlumr  Absolute,  Lov^ld  in 
the  '  Miser,'  Sir  Fretful  Pliufiary  m  the 
*  Critic,'  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  and  many 
other  parts  were  played  m  hia  first  season,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  appeared  eighty-seven 
times.  At  Oovent  Garden  Farren  remained 
until  the  close  of  the  season  of  1827-8.  A 
summer  engagement  at  the  Elaymarket  began 
17  June  1824  with  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  and  con- 
tinued for  some  years.  At  this  house  he  had 
already  appeaxed  for  a  siugle  occasion,  S3  Aug. 
1820,  as  Anthony  Absolute.  At  one  or 
other  theatre  he  ^ayed  a  great  variety  of 
comic  characters.  He  also  made  such  canons 
experiments  as  appearing  as  M^  Merrilie^ 
and  once  even  as  Miss  Hadow  m  the  'Ola 
Maid.'  Once  also,  in  Birmin^iam,  he  made 
an  unfortunate  appearance  as  Shylock.  His 
(wiginal  characters  during  this  time  were 
principalW  in  forgotten  pieces  of  Dimond, 
Kenney,  Lunn,  H^e,  Morton,  and  Plaadi6. 
His  first  appearance  at  Drury  Lane,  16  Oct. 
1828,  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  resulted  in  an 
action  against  him  by  the  Covent  Garden 
managranent.  He  remained  at  Dniiy  Lime 
until  the  season  of  1886-7,  playing  a  wider 
range  of  parts,  as  is  shown  %y  his  assump- 
tion of  Cantwell  in  the  '  Hypocrite,'  Sir 
Frands  Glripe  in  the  '  Bui^body,*  Pdonhii. 
Kent  in '  Kmg  Lear,'  Casca  m '  Jiiliua  Cceaar/ 
&c  In  1887  he  returned  to  Oovent  Ghuden, 
which  he  glutted  a  few  years  later  to  join 
Benjamin  Webster  as  stage-manager  at  the 
Haymarket.  On  81  Mav  1842  he  played 
there  Don  Manuel  in  *  She  would  and  she 
would  not,*  and  on  11  July  1842  he '  created* 
an  original  part,  Peter  Bntton  in '  Peter  and 
Paul,'  a  two-act  comedy.  On  24  Oct.  1848, 
at  the  dose  of  hia  performance  of  Old  Fair 
in  Mark  Lemon's  piece  of  that  name,  he  had 
on  the  stage  an  attack  of  paralvsis,  which 
deprived  him  of  the  use  of  one  side.  After 
some  months*  rest  he  m:overed,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  resumed  his  place  at  the 
Haymarket.  f^om  this  time  his  articulatiim 
became  indistinct  and  his  acting  generalfy 
impaired,  without,  however,  greaUy  intco^ 
fenng  witii  hia  popularity,  iuter  ten  years 
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at  the  Hajmarket  he  became  manager  first  of 
the  Strand  Theatre,  and  subsequently  of  the 
Olympic.  The  latter  house  he  opened  2  Sept. 
1860  with  the  '  Daughter  of  the  Stars/  a 
drama,  and  a  burlesque  entitled  *  The  Pria- 
cesaes  in  the  Tower.'  His  lesaeeship  ter- 
minated S2  Sept.  166S.  He  won  in  his 
later  years  much  popularity  as  Grandfather 
Whitehead,  a  kind-hearted  ecntuagenarian ; 
as  Sqnira  BroadlandB,  an  old  Imgliah  gentle- 
man; Nicholas  Flam,  a  la^or;  and  other 
chara6t«iB.  On  16  Joly  1866  Furen,  whose 
health  had  collapsed,  took  at  the  HOTmarket 
his  leaTO  of  the  public  in  a  scene  from  the 
'  CQandestme  Martiage,'  which  formed  part  of 
a  programme  for  his  b^efit,  in  whidb  appear 
the  names  of  the  principal  T^lTiglimti  actors. 
On  34  Sept.  1861  he  died  at  his  house, 
28  'Brompton  Square.  I^m«n  in  hla  later 
Tdars  waa  the  best  rqiresentatiTe  of  the  pre- 
sent; century  of  old  men.  A  hard  wood  at 
fiirst,  Farren  took  ultimately  a  high  polish. 
An  article  io  t^e  '  New  Monthly  Magazine,' 
1  Oct.  1824  (probably  by  Talfourd),  speaks 
of  his  range  as  narrow  and  disparages  his 
efforts  to  the  characters  of  T^rry  and 
Dowton.  His  Admiral  FranUvn  the  writer 
defilans  to  he  '  only  a  testy  old  man.'  Tbo 
Miaer  *  he  played  like  an  animated  mommy.' 
His  Lord  (%leby  made,  howerer, '  amends  for 
all'  So  earlv  as  1820  Haditt  detected  the 
excellence  of  Farren's  old  men :  <  He  ^aya 
the  did  gentleman,  the  antiquated  beau  m  the 
last  age,  Teiymuim  after  the  fiuhion  that  we 
remember  to  hare  seen  him  in  our  younger 
days,  and  that  is  quite  a  singular  excellence 
in  this '  (Dramatui  JSssat/s,  ed.  1861,  p.  126). 
"WheB,  in  later  years,  his  Toice  grew  feeble  and 
his  Bt«p  uncertain,  he  remained  unrivalled  in 
his  line,  and  his  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  his  Graud- 
fatiidr  "Whitehead,  his  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly 
in  '  Ltaidon  Assurance,'  and  other  similtur 
eharacters  remained  to  the  last  unequalled 
perfimuaaoes.  Among  lus  fbllow-octors  he 
was  known  as  the  *  Cock-salmon/ in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  answered  to  Bunn,  who 
remonstrated  against  bis  demands, '  If  there's 


I  habits, 

unsocial,  intellectually  dull,  and  careful  in 
pecuniary  expenditure. 

Farren  married  early  in  life.  In  January 
1866  he  married,  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, Mrs.  Faacit  (d.  June  1867),  an  actress  at 
Oorent  Garden  Theatre,  and  mother  of  Helen 
Riucit,  Lady  Martin  [see  Supplbmbnt].  He 
left  tWO«ODS,both  known  actoES,Henry  farren 
Ta,  T.],  and  WilUam  Farren,  who  long  ]>Uyed 
ms&Uier'slineof  chaTaetera,and  brought  up 
a  son  to  the  stage.  His  elder  brother,  Percy 


Farren,  actor  or  manager  at  Plymoutl^  Wey- 
mouth, Dublin,  at  the  Haymarket,  and  at  the 
ill-starred  Brunswick  Theatre,  London,  was 
also  an  actor  of  merit. 

A  portrait  by  De  Wild©  of  William  Farren 
as  Lord  Oglebv  is  in  the  Mathews  collection 
in  the  Gfurids  Club.  The  same  collection 
has  a  portrait  of  his  father  as  Orestes,  also 
by  Be  Wiide. 

[G«neat'8  Aoeoont  of  the  Eo^ish  Stage ;  Oif 
henry's  Dramatic  Biogiaphy ;  Biographr  of  th« 
British  Stage i  TheatricalOWrer.BubUn,  1821 
at  seq. ;  Theatrical  TimM,  1846  et  sen. ;  Vao- 
denhoff's  Dramatic  Beminiscences;  A  Fidl  and 
Accurate  Aceoimt  of  the  Destruction  of  toe 
Brunswick  Theatre,  with  the  statements  the 
Bev.G-.  0.  Smith  and  Messrs.  William  and  Persy 
I^rren,  1828 ;  Morley's  Joornal  of  a  London 
Playgoer ;  New  Montmy  Mag.  passim ;  Dramatic 
and  Musical  Review,  passim ;  Era  newspaper, 
September  and  Octobw  1861;  Gent.  Mag.  No- 
mnberlMl;  Matvudy's  Reminueences,  oySir 
Frederick  Pollock;  Oole's  Life  of  Ohariei  Ktmn ; 
other  works  eitsd.]  J.  K, ' . 

FAKEIIEE,  ROBERT  (1796-1879), 
painter,  was  bom  tn  1796  at  Chelsea,  ana 
resided  in  tiiat  locality  during  the  whole  ot 
his  life.  He  was  first  placedior  inatroctioD 
under  an  engraver,  but  subsequently  b^an 
to  earn  a  living  by  punting  portraits,  in 
miniature,  and  became  a  student  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  He  first  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1818,  sending  some  miniature 
portraits,  and  m  1819  exhibited  the  first  of 
a  series  of  pictures  in  a  slightly  humorous 
vein,  depicting  domestic  subjects,  and  espe- 
cially scenes  from  schoolboy  life.  These 
were  popular,  and  a  number  of  them  were 
engraTed.  The  first  which  attracted  notice 
was  'The  Schoolboy — "  He  whistled  loud  to 
keep  his  courage  up  "  (Blair's  Grave) — '  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1824,  and 
engraved  by  J.  i^mney.  Romnev  also  en~ 
graved'  Sunday  Morning— The  Toilet*  (R.  A. 
1825),  'Sunday  Evenmfc'  and  'The  Doda^ 
ration.'   Other  pictures^  Farrier  were  en- 

CLved,  viz.  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Simmons,  'The 
it«rer;*  by  C.  Rolls,  'Hesitation;'  by 
E.  PortbuiT, '  Minnie  ODonnell's  Toilet; '  by 
William  W'ard  ,  j  unr., '  The  MiBchievouflBoy ; ' 
by  Thomas  Fairland  (lithograph),  'The  Vil- 
lage Champion;'  by  William  Faimnd  (litho- 
graph), 'The  Culprit  Detected.'  Farrier 
occasionallv  travelled,  but  continued  to  re- 
side in  Chelsea,  where  he  died  in  1879.  One 
of  his  pictures,  'The  Parting,'  was  presented 
after  his  death  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  His  sister,  Charlotte  Farrier,  was 
also  an  artist,  and  had  a  large  practice  as  a 
miniature-piunter,  being  a  frequent  exhi- 
bitor at  ibia  Royal  Academy. 
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[Seabert'E  KBnstler-Lexikoti ;  OraTei^s  Diet. 
id  Artitta,  1760-1880 ;  Boyal  AcademT  Cata- 
lognea.]  L  C. 

FAEBINQTON,  Sia  A]STHONY(1742- 
1823),  baronet,  general,  colonel-commandant 
first  battalion  rojal  artillery,  was  son  of 
Chades  Farrington,  who  entered  the  artillery 
as  a  matross  in  17S3,  was  wounded  at  th£ 
battle  of  Val  in  1747,  and  died  at  "Woolwich 
aa  lieutenant-colonel  conunandantof  the  royal 
invalid  artillery  28  Feb.  1782.  Anthony  wa* 
born  0  Feb.  1742,  entered  the  Boyal  Militarr 
Academy,  Woolwich,  as  a  cadet  8  Marco 
1754,  was  appointed  a  Ueutenant  fiieworlier 
29  Oct.  1766,  and  became  second  lieutenant 
1756,  first  lieutenant  1767,  cwptain-lieutenant 
1759,  captain  1764,  mtgor  Uarcb  1782,  lieu- 
ten»ntH»lonel  December  1782,  ooltmel  1791, 
major^Eeneial  1796,lieuteiiant*f[enenl  1802, 
ffenenl  181S.  He  served  at  Gibraltar  in 
1760-68,  and  at  New  York  and  elsewhere  in 
Anurica  1764-8.  Betuniing  to  New  Ymk 
in  1778,  he  continued  to  serve  in  America 
iinfil  May  17B3.  He  waa  at  Boston  in  1774- 
177tj.;Liid  wa.'*prL-*i^ntiit  Bunkar'^lIUl.Braok- 
lyn,  L'.'iig  IsbiinL  Whitfc  IMaiiis,  Hniiidywicej 
and  other  early  >.-iipi^ft^mtfit"j  ilunuj^  ibi-  n-nt 
of  Iiidepeokkni:?,  lie  coturaawl'.-d  llm  arlil- 
kiy  at  FlyiiJtmth  in  1788-9,  at  GibralUr  ii^ 
17yO-l,  waa  coiumfiadant  at Woolwicb  frum 
3April  1794  to  37  May  1797,  and  commanded 
ihe  (irtilletj  of  the  e)L:pedition  to  Ntp;thSo1- 
l^nd*  pndpr  the  Puke  qf  Yodf,  u  ^^^f^be  r 
1?^.  Soma  iniitaiudbtails  qf  t&emnirarQ 
ipTan  in  Ihnqiap'iB  'Hiat.  Hoy.  Ajtillflry,'  u. 
90-103.  ^Wnngton  was  appciEnted  cum- 
mandant  of  the  Er-lJ-trHiri  di'pjutment  itt 

1909,  Btid  in  1605  ]jri:aideiil  of  it  <r]t:Qt  cQO^ 
mittGti  of  artillery  ofEcera.  In  1805  be  was 
appoiniiad  Icsprctds-g^jaeral  of  artillery  with 
the  rank  and  atylo  of  director  of  tjie  field- 
train  dcparbnent  of  t  he  ordmince.  On  3  Oct. 
1818  Famngion  was  ci-iyifod  &  baronet  in 
ruco^tioA  of  his  long  and  meriforioii.^  stii^ 
vices.  On  14  Jime  IS20  tlie  univ.  r.'=itv  of 
Oxford  conferred  on  him  th^i  Loutirary  d''<n>."e 
of  B.C.L.  Al'terBistj-eigbt.  years  ol  inilimiy 
servire,  retamlny  vij^ijur  to  the 

last,  Farriugtou  did  oji  i  Hov.  l833j  »t  his 
resident^  at  BlAckhtoth. 

Se  maniod  on  9  March  1766  KUsabetlt, 
daug;he«r  of  Aliixaiider  Golden  of  Now  York, 
by  whom  hb  had  two  boub  and  thr^  daugh- 
ters. His  eldf^t  child,  C!hu|H  {3o^4^  Fs> 
rioAton,  bom  in  1770,  diea^i^  'i^RiiiD  ^ 
3fllMf  jbot  inl796.  He  was  msrn&d,  and  left 
luAi^  a  son^  Charles  Henrv  Fajringtoa,  vrho 
Mciuna  a  csptiuA  in  tibe  ^J^t  ^a^AP»  ^^'^ 
ctieded  to  tho  mi$^'M^'2S$k¥l>ia 


[Foster's  Baronetage ;  ^ne's  List  of  Qfficais 
Roy.  Art.  (rcT.  ed.,  Woolwich,  1869);  Duncan's 
Hist.  Boy  Alt. ;  HioDteB  Boy.  Art.  InstitutioB, 
xiv.  303;  Gent.  Mag.  xciii.  (ii.)  639.]  H.  M.  C. 

PA^EOUNGTON,  Sib  WCL^JAM  (A 
14X!3),  soldief:  and  diplomatist,  of  a  well- 
knowp  I^cashire  %ni]y,  was  knighted  by 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster  before  tlie  battle  at 
Najer^  1866.  Durifig  the  djecUne  of  t)ie 
TCngliyh  power  in  Aiiuitalne  he  tl^eie  hsid 
several  important  miutary  commands.  He 
made  an  unsaccessni}.  attempt  to  come  to 
the  as^stanjca  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  in 
the  sea-fight  at  La  Rochelle.  jSaving  become 
governor  at  Saintes,  he  was  in  the  fight  at 
Soubise,  where  he  narrowly  ^scaped  beifig 
made  prisoEter.  Beii^  obliged  to  abandon 
Suntes,  he  jo^d  t^emrces  F^n^r  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Tlioiaas  Felton,  who  want  to 
relieve  the  town  of  "Riouars,  then  besieged 
by  the  French.  He  subsequently  Joiqed  the 
Doke  of  3nckingham,  and  £stinguished  him- 
self during  the  campaign  by  several 
of  arms.  In  1370  he  was  named  one  of  the 
guardians  of  the  trace  concluded  with  the 
French.  The  son  of  the  Count  I)enia,  one 
of  the  prl»soiiei:s  lakfinat  the  battle  of  Najera, 
huving  luntij^'ril  escape,  Farrington  was 
impLL^Diied  Willi  others  in  the  Tower,  as 
bt-mg  LliLTciii  s,nuity  of  negliMnce,  and  re- 
leased by  ri.HjLit'.-t  of  Henry  TPerpy,  earl  of 
North[iiiiL..r;iirid,  1877.  In  1381  he  was 
cbareed  l)j  Toyai  order  to  assist  at  a  doel  in 
tlii-'  Scotch  marches,  foiuht  between  Sir  J ohn 
Cbntto,  a  SoQtc^L  kiuKht,  and  Sir  William 
Badby.  Ha  swin<  to  n^ve  taken  part  in  the 
crusue  led  by  toe  iffishop  of  Norwick  to 
assert  the  supremsfj.  of  Pope  Urban  over 
Clement,  both  of  whpn^  ware  claimants  to 
the  papal  chair  at  this  period.  According 
to  Kymor  he  was  obliged  to  pay  into  the 
treasury  a  fine  of  fourteen  himdred  ^^qcb  in 
gold  for  having  tajceu  part  in  tJie  (ji^sireL 
%e  was  sent  on  a  nussiop  to  Philip  van  Art«- 
veld  in  Flanders,  paving  stO[^>ed  at  Calais, 
he  there  received  and  bioiigmi  to  Englaitd 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Rossebeke,^S82, 
fought  between  tJie  !frendi  and-  the  Fle- 
mings, led  by  Van  Arteveld^  m  which  ^ 
latter  were  defeated  and  their  loader  slain. 
He  was  at  the  Imttle  of  Dunkirk,  and  was 
besieged  in  Bourbourg.  He  was  also  wit)i 
the  Duke  of  iMeaster  in  Galicia.  He 
sent  by  Bichard  11  qn  a  special  mission  to 
Portugal,  and  his  name  is  mentioned  in  the 
charter  of  4  June  1890  smong  the  pri|icipal 
personages  then  at  the  Portuguese  court.  He 
was  also  sent  by  Henry  IV,  sbntly  after  his 
accession,  on  a  mission  to  Paris,  where  he 
fras  not  very  favourably  receiyed.  In  14(^ 
lluiiry  IV  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
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DMtle  of  !Fron8»o,  on  the  Dordpnie,  near 
Liyourn^.  In  temu  of  a  rojal  ecUct  dated 
19  Oct.  140^  he  was  chaiged  with  the  direc- 
tion of  fil}  the  aqa  tnS&o  between  England 
apd  the  neighbourhood  pf  Bordeaux.  Qia 
duty  wa«  to  see  that  all  Knglish  ships  engaged 
in  trading  between  the  two  cpontriee  were 
dolj  despatched  with  their  crews.  In  1409 
the  exercise  of  these  funetiops  led  him  into 
4  di^nte  with  Jean  Bordin,  chancellpr  of 
Oujenne.  In  1412  he  was  coqumofler  pf 
tlie  oattJe  of  Bordeaux. 

nftvAamtti,  ed.  luce;  BTiner;  Oaaoon  Bolla, 
4HeD.IV,  iiMmlw.8,0;  11  Hen.lV.membr.  Ifi; 
4  Han.  V,  membr.  0.]  J.  G.  F. 

VABBOW,  JOSEPH  (lB5aP-1692),non- 
eonibnniat  divine,  was  bosn  at  Boston,  liiw 
colnshire,  of '  religious  parents**  and  educated 
at  the  grammar  school  of  that  town.  He 
was  afterwards  entered  at  Magdalene  Oollege, 
Oambridge,  as  a  member  oi  wbidi  he  pro- 
ceeded M.A.  On  quitting  the  university  he 
became  private  tutor  in  a  &mil7  at  Louth, 
Lincolnshire,  for  some  years^  during  wbicb 
time  be  refused  the.  mastership  of  the  newly 
erected  tne  school  at  Brigg  in  the  same 
eounty.  He  was  episcopally  orduned,  and, 
after  he  had  been  succesuvely  displain  to 
L^dy  Huas^  of  Oaytborp&,  Lincolnshire, 
ud  to  Sir  Bifihazd  Earle  or  Straggl^oi^ 
Linoolnahir^  he  returned  to  Boston  and  was 
curate  there  to  Dr.  Obadiah  Howe  until 
Howeto  death  in  February  168S.  He  sup- 
plied Howe's  place  until  the  arrival  of  a  new 
vicar.  From  Boston  he  removed  into  tJu 
fami^  of  Sir  William  Ellys  at  Nocton,  Lin- 
cdnsnire,  where  be  continued  chaplain  nnti) 
his  death.  Among  his  iriends  he  numbered 
Edward  Fowler,  alterwarda  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, John  Lodte,  and  Thomas  Burnet, 
master  of  the  Charterhouse.  He  died  un- 
married at  Newark-upon-Trent,  Nottingham- 
shir^  on  23  July  1692,  aged  about  forty,  and 
was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  churcb.  As 
he  was  never  beneficed,  he  escaped  the  peualty 
of  his  nonconfonoity.  Calamy,whooWrve8 
that  'he  was  not  tQvitni  in  1663,* forgetting 
that  Farrow  could  not  then  have  been  more 
than  ten  years  old,  gives  him  a  wonderful 
character  for  leaning,  probity,  and  aanctitv 
of  lifo.  He  had,  it  seems,  *  a  political  head, 
aud  would  give  surprizing  conjectures  about 
public  afiairs,  by  which  he  fraetold  the  sevo 
ral  steps  of  the  glorious  Bevidntion.'  Calamy 
mentions  as  his  works  'seveml  sets  nf  Ser- 
mons,' which  were  '  thought  not  much  infe- 
rior to  those  of  the  most  celebrated  preachers 
of  the  a^.'  He  also  left  some  'valuable 
manuscripts.' 

[CataiDj's  Nooconf.  Memorial,  ed.  Palmer 
1802»  ii.  l-tU-4.]  0.  O. 


FASTOLF,  Sis  JOHN  (1378  P-1459), 
warrior  and  landowner,  beloiuFed  to  an  aa- 
citiut  Norfolk  ftmily  origiaa&f  seafad  ^ 
Gn^at  Yarmouth,  wli^r^  mmy  of  the  name 

hiirl  been  bailiffs  £n>m  ih:-  tiriLf.>  of  Edward  1. 
A  Hitpo  Foatolf  Vi'hn  islieriff  of  Norfolk  ia 
1M!*0.  fiiT  Jotin's  fallitir,  John  Fajitolf,  son  (J 
AIciajulr-T  I'asTnlf.  iiilii.rited  the  umnors  of 
CnifittT  ELUll  IirL-'IillKll,  lo  wliicli  lu'  ildJeJ  bj 
pitrohii-So  mni;li  projHTty  in  tfit.'tiuin!  iJuUDty. 
Bis  mother,  iiiditi;!iii;r  <.)(  Nu  LolosParli,  ea^, 
and  widow  of  Sir  Uicbaxd  Mortimer  of  Att^Ie- 
bprougb)  Norfolk,  married  a  third  husband 
named  FanFraIla£iarJobn.FsAtolfsdtMth,  and 
di  ed2Ua.yl40^being  buried  atAttk  borough. 
FuUcr's  statementr  that  Fastolf  wa«  trtil^d 
in  the  house  of  Joint,  duki:  '>f  Bc'lfoTd,  ia  er- 
roneous. BlomeSi^'ldELEeDrted  tli'it  Uewasat 
one  time  paga  to  TLoniftS  Sltiwbray,  duke  of 
Nortblk,  litifi  ire  t  be  duke's  banish Trifint,130i:c. 
18^18.  A  little  later  he  was  in  the  Bsrvice  of 
Tli'^nmis  of  Liincaflter,  afterwards  dukt;  of 
ClareritS',  lleJiry  IV^awcond  3oii,wbobt;L-nnn; 
lord  dL'puty  of  IroknJ  in  1  IDl.  \Vu  know 
tlrit  Foa^'ilf  v^fvs  in  IrtlanJ  with  Clarence  in 
aud  ]  (  ^\'lLL.  OF  WonCESTBB.  An- 
ru'i-!.  Oil  tUt  iWt  of  Ht.  Ililarv  14(Jt;-9h« 
mii  FL  K'-d,  ill  Iri;Und,  M  Llicent,  daughter  of  Ro- 
bert, third  lf>rd  l^betot,  and  widow  of  Sir 
Stephen  Scrops.  THb  latjy  owned  the  estate 
of  Oirtle  Oombe  in  Will»lu»!  uid  other  1b]|4 

veer  for  her  awn  use,but  seems  to  have  turned 

his  wife's  property  to  his  own  accouitt,  to  the 
injury  of  her  son  and  heir  by  her  first  bu8lt>and, 
Stephen  Scrope.  Caxton,inhi«'Tallvof  OI4 
Age,'  says  that  Fastolf  exercised  '  tbe  wars 
in  the  royaume  of  France  and  other  eountrifls 
by  forty  years  enduring.'  It  is  therefore 
probable  uiat  Fastolf  was  engaged  in  foreign 
warfare  before  Henry  IVe  dwth  in  1413. 
In  that  year  he  was  entrusted  by  Henry  V 
with  the  custody  of  the  castle  01  Veires  in 
Gascouy,  then  in  Fnglis^  hands.  In  Juoa 
1416  he  undfnto(^  to  serve  the  kipg  in  I^ce 
with  ten  men-of-arms  and  thirty  archers. 
After  the  outoze  of  Harfleur,  Thi^oas  Beaur 
fort,  duke  of  Exeter,  and  Fastolf  were  oon- 
stitatedgoveraoxa  of  tha  eily,  with  a  garrison 
of  abovt  two  thousand  men.  Fastolf  disr 
tinffuished  himsdf  at  the  battle  of  Anneousty 
in  the  raid  on  Bouen,  in  tbe  relief  of  Harflear 
when  besi^ed  by  the  constable  of  France,  at 
the  taking  of  Caon,  and  at  the  siege  of  Bouue 
in  1417,  In  the  last  year  he  was  made  go- 
vemorof  Cond^ur-Noireau;  before  29  Jan. 
1417-18  was  kuighted,  and  received  a  grant 
Frileuse,  near  Harfleur ;  in  1418  he  seized 
theca8tIeofBecOrespin,and  iu  1420  became 
governor  of  the  Bas^e  {Xorfiilk  Archmhjf^, 
vi.  12o-31 ;  Arcktenlojfia,  xliv.  12).  Uis 
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activitj  was  not  lesBened  on  Uie  death  of 
Henry  V.  In  Januarr  1422  he  was  grand 
master  of  the  household  of  Bedford,  the  re- 
gent of  France,  and  eeneschal  of  Normandy. 
He  played  a  conspicnous  part  in  the  recapture 
of  Heolan,  viiira  he  had  h^ped  to  capture 
two  yean  before,  although  the  Fnnuih  had 
^no6  reeaptnied  it.  In  1438  he  was  con- 
stitnted  limtenantfor  the  king  and  noent  in 
Nornuuidy,and  goremorof  Anjon  andHaine. 
In  the  same  year  he  seized  Pacy  and  Couraay, 
and  captured  Gnillaume  Beymond,  goTemor 
of  the  former  city.  The  honour  of  a  banneret 
was  conferred  on  him.  At  the  battle  of  Ver- 
neuil  (1424)  he  took  prisoner  John  II,  duke 
of  Alen^n,  son  of  the  duke  who  was  slain 
at  Agincourt.  But  Alenfon  'was  ransomed 
three  years  later,  and  Fastolf  complained  that 
he  was  deprii'ed  of  his  proiwr  share  of  the 
money.  It  was  largely  owing  to  Faatolfs 
efforts  that  in  the  following  year  the  su^eo- 
tion  of  Maine  was  completed.  On  16  July 
14S6  he  met  Salishory  under  the  walls  of 
Moos.  On  2  A.Mg.  the  fortress  auirendered, 
and  Fastolf  was  made  lieutenant  of  the  town 
under  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  (10  Aug.  1^).  In 
Se;^temher  1426  he  took  the  castle  of  Silly- 
Gmllem,  'from  which  he  was  dignified  with 
tJie  title  of  baron.'  In  February  1426  he  was 
installed,  wlule  still  in  France,  knight  of  the 
Qarter.  Sir  Henry  Inghouse  and  Sir  William 
Breton  acted  as  ms  deputies  at  the  ceremony. 
But  in  the  same  year  John,  lord  Talbot,  super- 
seded him  as  ^Temor  of  Anjon  and  Mame. 
The  superseBsion  caused  Fastolf  much  irrita- 
tion. On  27  Not.  Bedford  and  Fastolf  signed 
indenturee,  pled^g  the  latter  to  eontmue 
mtheduke'BBerTKe(SiETairBON,ii.44-5).  In 
1427  he  was  chosen  M.P.  for  Yarmouth. 

During  Iha  season  of  Lmt  1^  Fastolf 
performs  hif  idiief  orpSmt.  Oceans  was 
under  siege  by  the  En^isfa,  and  their  camp 
was  in  great  need  of  provisions.  Fastolf  was 
directed  to  bring  in  supplies.  He  reached 
I^ris  safely,  and  returned  with  the  necessary 
stores,  hut  when  approaching  the  camp  out- 
mde  Chrleans  was  attacked  at  Konvray  by  a 
French  army  under  the  Oomte  de  Clermont 
far  exceeding  his  own  in  number  (12  Feb.) 
His  victory  was,  however,  complete.  For 
purposes  of  defence  he  used  the  barrels  of 
herrings  which  he  was  coavoying,  whence  the 
battle  obtained  ite  popular  name,  'the  Battle 
of  the  Herrings.*  But  after  Joan  of  Arc's 
successes  Fast^  was  unable  to  resist  the  pro- 
posal to  raise  the  siege  of  OHeans  (B  May). 
The  lade  had  turned  agunst  the  English,  ud 
die  I^ch  under  tneir  new  leader  ven 
pushing  tluir  victoriefi  home.  Beangenci 
was  in  duiger  of  falling  before  Joan  of  Arc^s 
forces.   They  had  laid  oego  to  it,  and  the 


{  arrival  of  two  English  companies  led  by  Tal- 
[  hot  and  Fastolf  Sid  not  avert  its  &1L  The 
j  English  generals  marched  towards  Paris,  but 
Joan  ordered  a  pursuit.  On  18  June  1429 
the  French  came  up  with  the  English  amy 
at  Fatay.  Talbot  behaTed  wHh  fooIhudT 
courage.  AnunoBUTxeontiiepartef  Futw 
was  misunderstood  1^  his  own  men;  panic 
seized  them,  and  Fastolf  •  endeatrour  to  re- 
call them  to  their  senaee  prored  ineffactnaL 
It  was  only  when  the  day  was  irretrievably 
lost  and  his  life  was  in  immediate  danger  th^ 
he  beat  a  retreat.  Talbot  with  Z^ocd  Han{<er- 
ford  and  others  was  taken  pristmer.  This  is 
the  version  of  the  engagement  given  by  an 
eye-witnese,  Jean  de  Wavrin  (Jbas  db  Wa- 
TBUr,  {^romcgua  Anekietmm,  ed.  Dnpont,  i. 
279-M,  Soci6t6  de  THistoire  de  lYance). 
According  to  Monstrelet,  Fastolf  behaved 
■with  much  cowardice  in  running  away,  and 
by  way  of  defending  his  action  recommended 
at  a  council  of  war  held  soon  afterthe  hattle 
a  tempofaiy  abstention  fiwu  hoetilitisB  tiU 
ftirther  incconrs  arrived  from  England.  Talbot 
and  Bedford  acezeportedio  hare  received  this 
suggestion  with  much  displeasure^  and  Fae- 
tou;  we  are  tdd,  was  not  onfy  feprcmanded  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  but  d^[raded  from  tM 
order  of  the  Garter  (MovsiBBtBi,  ed.  Dou^b- 
B'Aroq,  iv.S29  et  seq .  ,Soc.  delHist.  de  Franco ; 
Bunr,  Hiat.  de»  jUgnes  de  CharlM  VII  et 
ZouU  XI,  ed.  Quicherat,  i.  74,  Soc.  de  I'Hist. 
de  France ;  Vaxlbt  se  Vibivillb,  SiH.  de 

C&artor//,1863,ii.S4etsegO  Anstis,the 
historian  of  the  oider  of  the  Garter,  doubts 
whether  it  would  have  been  in  the  duke's 

Kwer  to  subject  Fastolf  to  this  indignity, 
onstrelet^s  Amf^na  imputation  has  been 
adopted  by  the  later  English  chronicAers.  In 
the  'First  Part  of  Henry  YI,'  printed  in 
Shakespeaz^s  works,  Fastolf  is  portrayed  as 
a  contemptible  craven  in  the  presenee  of  Joan 
of  Are^s  roroee,  and  is  publicly  strimied  of  his 
Garter  by  Lord  Talbot  (act  ill  2, 104-0;  act 
iv.  1, 9-47).  Monstrelet  admits  that  Fastolf 
Was  quickly  restored  to  his  honours, '  though 
•gwnst  the  mind  othatA  Talbot.'  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Fastolf  was  employed  after 
the  battle  of  Patav  in  as  responsible  offices 
as  before.  Mon8trelet*s  story  when  compared 
with  "Wavrin's  account  of  Fastolf  s  conduct 
resolves  itself  into  the  statement  that  at 
Talbot's  request  Bedford  held  an  inquur  into 
a  cha»e  of  cowardice  broiwht  against  fWolf 
after  ra/stcy^  ud  came  to  t£e  tliat 
the  aoonsation  was  uwton  tided. 

In  1430  Fastolf  became  lieutenant  of  Oaoi ; 
in  14S1  he  raised  the  aege  of  Vandenumt, 
taking  prisoner  the  Due  de  Bar,  and  in  148^ 
was  nominated  English  ambassadco'  to  the 
council  of  Basle,  after  a  visit  to  En^and.  He 
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doesnot  seem  to  hare  attended  the  council,  but 
asaisted  the  Due  de  Bretagne,  then  engaged 
in  warwith  the  Due  d'Alen^on.  He  waa  in 
England  early  in  1433,  when  he  constituted 
one  John  Fastolf  of  Oulton,  Suifolh,  his  gene- 
ralattomey.  Once  again  in  the  foUowiug  year 
he  was  in  the  train  of  the  Duhe  of  Bedford 
in  France,  when  he  acted  as  one  of  the  nego- 
tiators of  the  peace  of  Arras.  In  September 
1485  Fastolf  drew  up  a  report  on  the  recent 
management  of  the  war,  m  which  ho  advo- 
cated its  continuance,  but  deprecated  the 
mlicy  of  long  sieges  (SrEVEirsoir,  ii.  678-86). 
Bedford  died  on  14  Sept.  1435,  and  Fastolf 
was  one  of  the  executon  of  his  wilL  From 
1436  to  1440  he  continued  in  Normandy,  but 
in  1440  he  returned  home,  and  withdrewm>m 
militan-  serrice.  In  1441  Blchard,  duke  of 
York,  Bedford's  successor,  awarded  Fastolf 
an  annuity  of  20(  '  pro  notabili  et  laudabili 
eervicio  ac  bono  ctmulio.'  He  was  sum- 
moned to  the  privy  coundLbut  his  advice 
was  not  frequently  sought.  That  he  was  not 
popular  with  the  lower  orders  is  shown  by 
the  threats  of  Jack  Cade  in  1450.  When 
the  rebel  leader  was  encamped  at  Blackheath 
Fastolf  sent  his  servant^  John  Payn,  to  ascer- 
tain his  plans.  Payn's  identity  was  dis- 
covered,  and  his  master  was  denounced  sa 
the  neatest  traitor  in  England  or  France, 
wholiad  diminished  all  the  garrisons  ofNor- 
mandy,  Le  Mons,  and  Maine,  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss  of  the  king%  Freqch 
inheritance.  It  was  also  stated  tmt  Fastolf 
had  garrisoned  his  house  at  Southwark  with 
old  soldiers  &om  Normandy  to  resist  Cade's 
progress.  Under  certain  conditions  Payn  was 
allowed  to  leave  Cade's  camp  to  warn  Fas- 
tolf of  the  rebels'  approach,  and  the  knight 
deemed  it  wise  to  retire  to  the  Tower  of 
Ijondtm.  After  Cade's  rising  was  suppressed, 
Fayn  was  imprisoned  in  the  Marshalsea  by 
Queen  Margaret,  and  vain  attempts  were 
made  to  lead  him  to  charge  his  master  with 
treason. 

Bendes  his  property  in  Suffolk  and  in 
NorfoU^  whrae  ne  had  fine  houses  both  at 
Korwuin  and  Tazmouth,  Fastolf  had  a  resi- 
dence at  Southwark,  and  his  wife's  property 
at  OastUOombe,  Wiltshire,  was  largely  under 
bis  eontroL  He  seems  in  the  eany  days  of 
his  retirement  to  have  chiefly  spent  his  time 
at  Southward  where  he  maintained  a  large 
establishment.  In  1404  his  mother  had  sur- 
rendered to  him  her  manors  of  Caister  and 
Repps,  and  as  early  as  Henry  Vs  reign  he  is 
said  to  have  obtained  a  license  for  fortifying 
a  dwelling  at  Caister,  his  birthplace.  B^ore 
1440  he  had  begun  to  build  there  a  great 
castle,  the  foundation  of  which  covered  more 
than  five  acres.    The  building  operations 


were  still  in  progress  in  1453.  In  1443  he 
had  obtsined  a  license  from  the  cro^  to  keep 
six  ships  in  his  serrie^  and  these  were  after* 
wards  employed  in  carrying  building  mate- 
rials to  Yarmouth  for  the  castle.  In  addition 
to  public  rooms,  chapel,  and  offices,  there  were 
twenly-six  separate  apartments.  Before  the 
close  of  1454  the  castle  was  completed,  and 
there  Fastolf  lived  imtil  his  death,  Ave  years 
later,  only  paying  one  visit  to  London  during 
that  period. 

Fastolf  8  life  in  Norfolk  is  fully  described 
in  the  '  Fasten  Letters.'  John  Paston,  the 
author  of  the  greater  part  of  that  valuable 
coiTespondaw]&  was  Fastolf  s  neighbour  uid 
intimate  'friend.  Hai^aret  Fsston,  John's 
wife,  seems  to  have  been  a  distant  rdative 
(Xe^^f,  i.  248).  Paston  came  into  possession 
oi  many  of  the  knight's  private  papers  at  his 
death,  and  these  have  been  preserred  with  his 
own  letters.  Fastolf  shows  himself  in  these 
papers  a  grasping  man  of  business.  '  Every 
sentence  in  them  refers  to  lawsuits  and  ti^e- 
deeds,  extortions  and  injuries  received  from 
others,  forged  processes  affecting  property, 
writs  of  one  kmd  or  another  to  be  issued 
against  hia  adversaries,  and  libels  uttered 
against  himself  (ib.  p.  Ixxxvi).  His  know- 
ledge of  all  legal  technicalities  was  so  com- 
pete that  he  could  give  his  agent,  Sir  Thomas 
Howes,  to  whom  most  of  his  extant  letters 
are  addressed,  legal  hints  which  would  do 
credit  to  a  pettifogging  solicitor.  SGs  ze^ 
in  amassing  wealth  and  in  increasing  his 
landed  property  was  the  chief  characteristic 
ofbisotdsffe.  On  18  Dec  1452  he  lent  437/. 
to  ,the  Duke  of  York,  to  be  repaid  next 
Michaelmas,  on  the  security  of  certun  jewels 
(ib,  I  249).  The  jewels  were  still  in  Fastolf  s 
possession  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  but  his 
executor,  John  Paston,  restored  them  to  Ed- 
ward IV.  Fastolf  s  latest  davs  were  chiefly 
spent  in  reckoning  up  his  debts  against  the 
crown.  Some  oi  these  dated  back  to  the 
French  wars,  in  which  he  had  never  been 
fully  paid  the  ransoms  for  the  release  of  hia 
prisonen — ^for  OwUaume  Beymond  taken  in 
1428  at  Facjt  and  for  John,  due  d'Alenfon. 
taken  at  yemeuil  in  1424.  Odurs  related 
to  recent  quarrels  with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
who  had  seized  portions  of  his  property  (ib. 
i.  368-68).  That  Fastolf  was  a  testy  neigh- 
bour and  master  is  obvious  from  his  repeated 
complunts  of  the  lack  of  that  respect  which 
he  tliought  due  to  himself.  On  27  May  1450 
he  wrote  to  Sir  Thomas  Howes,  his  agent, 
that  if  any  dare  resist  him '  in  my  right,*  then 
they  shall  be  requited  'by  Blackbeard  or 
"Whitebeard,  that  is  to  say,  by  God  or  the 
devil '  (ib.  i.  131).  His  dependents  had  much 
to  endure  at  his  hands.  'Gruel  and  vengeful 
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.  hfe  hath  ever  beeh/  writes  Heniy  Windsor, 
itis  servant,  'and  for  the  most  pait  without 
pity  and  mercj  *  (ib.  i.  389).  Another  dis- 
contented dependent  was  the  annalist,  Wil- 
liam Worcester  [ti.  v.]  Worcester  entered 
Faatolfs  service  in  1436,  and  was  for  some 
years  steward  of  Fastolf^  manor  of  Castle 
Combe,  Wiltshire.  Acting  as  Faatolfs  secre- 
tary  he  drew  up  statements  vindicating  tus 
master's  poliCT^  in  France,  and  later  trans- 
lated at  ifastou's  request  Cicero's  '  De  Seneo- 
tute'  into  English  (printed  by  Caxton  in 
1481).  According  to  the  'Paston  Xjetters' 
Worcester  was  al»>  author  of  a  work  entitled 
'Acta  Domini Johannis  Fastolfe/in  two  vo- 
lumes, but,  although  many  of  Worcester's 
papers  are  still  at  Castle  Combe,  manu- 
script is  not  among  them,  and  its  whereabouts 
are  unknown  (  Scbopb,  Cattle  CbmAs,  p.  193). 
Beyond  Fastolfs  relation  irith  Worcester  the 
chief  evidence  of  the  love  of  literature  with 
iririffh  he  is  often  crvditad  it  a  mAnusCript 
translation  of  '  The  Dictae  and  Sayings  of 
the  PhiloBophefe '  (Brit.  MilB.  Harl.  MS. 
2266).  Thie  is  dascribed  aa  haTinir  bee4 
tranalated  in  1450  from  the  French  for  the 
'  contemplation  md  mltux  '  of  Sir  Jahli  Fafr- 
tolf  Ijv  Stt^pheii  HcTcyK,  hit  ^tSKli'^mm, ' 
Ca.i  im,  1882,  p.  UH  ). 

Fastolf  took  Tuncli  inl-jroat  Iq  chiircL  inEit- 
tt^rSj  aad  ii'liiHiii&t.i;TedalnrgBpntrounpf.  He 
made  Axctibiahop  Kempe  a  tnut««  nf  his 
Caister  property  in,  1450,  ftnii  through  his 
friend  Biahop  Wayn&ete  he  is  said  to  have 
WMentedtouienewlyfoqaded  Magdalen  Col- 
let, Oxfcnd,  tha  Boar's  U«ad  in  ScutHwaxk, 
fad  the  manor  of  Caldoeot,  SalFolfc,  bnt<iu> 
auntion  of  these  "ben^f'nctioiii;  Is  found  in 
&e  college  [irchivt.-.s.  He  uIbo  tontribiitod  , 
towards  Jiijllfliiif^  the  philuflr^iphy  schools  4t  | 
QaniljritlgL'.  AVcut  he  rtisolved  to  fcmud 
t  college  on  Ilia  own  ncraunt  tit  Cideter,  to  I 
taaintam  *  twvcn  jiriifst.-*  and  aev™  poor  folk.' ; 
On  18  Nor.  145*j  he  \VTOta  to  John  P/i-iton 
^boilthiHefllbrlB  toobtFiin  the  rfsjuiaite  license 
from  Archhishop  ]?ouri^hie.r  {I'a^fon  I^ttert, 
i.410-in.  Bu  t  bef nre  thu  arrangem  nnt  &  were 
completiitl  hodiydiitCaister,*!  Nov.  l4-'iU,  He 
had  l>L:i'n  ill  li.K'ticfi^verHinUstbma.ibrl.^S 
djyn  {.Siin/ie'         !■,  f.  Uh  wife  died 

iboiitl446.  HevaahnriediatheehiuohofSt. 
Bmnet  Hnhn'  under  tbe  d^oTtha  new 
lis  wViah  he  had  lately  rebuilt  on  t  he 
.  lida  of  the  ohalr  or  tuiaocel  under  a 
tfl  t&mli  by  the  body  of  Jtliliceot,  hia  wife,' 
l^ll^  od^iea  of  a  will  are  sxtuTit,  dat^ 
S  TXm.r  two  daya  buiore  FaBtci:irB  de&th. 
Theyareprinted,witb  inventoiiee  of  Faatolfs 
go^oB  ana  wardrobe,  in  tho  '  Piston  Lpttersy 
1.445-90.  The  first  of  these  rloL-uniL'nT.v  is 
iuuoh  ioMrpDlatod.   Whole  paragraphs  are 


scratched  ontandothers inserted,  "nieseeond 
draft  is  briefer.  'The  third  alone  in  lAtm  i> 
merely  a  codicil,  and  deals  chiefly  with  the 
dutyof  the  executors.  The  altered  passages  in 
the  first  app(nnt  John  Pas  ton  and  Sir  Thomas 
Howes  BoLe  executors ;  in  the  third  draft  ten 
other  executors  are  mentioned,  including 
Bish^  Waynflete,  Sir  William  Telverton, 
and  WiQiam  Worcester;  but  !^stbn  and 
Howee  are  empowered  to  deal  with  the  pro- 
perty on  their  sole  authority.  The  practical 
effect  of  these  instrumentB  was  to  male  Pas- 
ton  Fastolfs  heir,  after  provision  had  been 
made  for  the  Caister  college,  and  foilr  thon- 
asnd  marks  distributed  among  the  other  ex&- 
ctttors.  As  early  as  1467  Fastolf  seema  to 
have  talked  of  giving  Oaister  to  Put<m,  and 
is  said  to  hate  made  a  will  to  that  e0rat  in 
June  1469,  but  Faston  admitted  that  the  iii- 
stnunent,  not  now  extant,  was  defective.  At 
the  time  of  his  dea^  Fastolfs  property  in- 
cluded nrbety-four  manors,  fonr  residences 
(at  Yarmouth,  Norwich,  Bouthwark,  end 
Calistar),  2,6432.  lOa.  in  money,  3,400  ounces 
of  silver  plate,  and  a  wardrobe  filled  witii 
sumptuous  apparel.  An  allusion  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  nrst  will  to  the  favourite  Lol- 
lard text,  1  Cor.  ziv.  S8,  hat  suggested  to 
some  of  Fastolfs  biographers  that  he  sym- 
pathised with  the  Lollards. 

The  authenticity  of  Fastolfs  extant  wills 
was  much  disputed.  In  his  closing  days  Pas-' 
ton  was  greatly  in  Fastolfs  ctmfloence.  On 
8  Nov.  fWxdr  was  oertainly  needblees,  and 
oonld  not  have  dictated  his  will.  There  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt,  therefore,  th  A  ihe  ex- 
tant docomoits  were  written  out  bvPaston, 
and  if  of  any  value  are  all  practically  nuncu- 
pative. The  cinnuiutaneea  were  suspicious 
and  rumours  were  quickly  circulated  that 
Paaton  had  forged  the  will  m  his  ofwn  &vour. 
Other  claimants  to  parts  of  the  property 
arose.  William  Worcester,  deeply  diaap- 
pointed  by  his  exclusion  firom  au  share  in 
the  estate,  made  the  first  protest.  The  Duke 
of  £zeter  seized  Fastolrs  bouse  in  South- 
Wark ;  but  Paston  entered  at  once  into  poe- 
session  of  much  land  in  Norfolk  and  S'u^lk. 
In  1464,  however,  Sir  WLHiam  Telverton 
and  William  Worcester,  both  nominal  execu- 
tors, disputed  the  whole  distribution  of  the 
proper^  in  tihe  Archbishop  of  Oanterbmy's 
court.  Paaton  declined  to  answOT  the  cha^rges, 
and  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  prison  just 
after  Edward  IV  had  granted  him  a  license 
to  erect  the  Caister  coll^.  At  the  same 
time  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  claimed  Fastolf  b 
manor  of  Drayton.  John  Paston  died  in 
1466.  Sir  John,  Paston's  son  and  heir,  was 
allowed  to  occupy  the  property  after  resign- 
ing certain  lands  to  tne  Duke  of  NcmTdk, 
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sad  afrr4e$A^  that  Bishop  Waynflete  should 
transfer  the  collegiate  beqaest  from  Caister  ' 
tb  Oxford.  Before  1468  Sir  Thomas  Howes 
deserted  the  Parton  intneat,  atid  joined  Tel- 
ffljrton,  declaring  soon  afterwarm  that  the 
wlllvUeh  he  utdFluton  had  pro|ioiiiided  vaa 
ftlmcated  bj  them.  Hovea  and  TelT^rton 
now  asserted  that  they,  as  FastoVs  lawM 
ezecotore,  had  a  right  to  sell  Oaister  Castle 
to  the  Do^e  of  Norfolk,  and  proceeded  to  do 
A>.  The  dnke  was  denied  possession  hr 
ton,  and  took  it  after  a  siege  (August  1469). 
The  dispate  continued,  hut  finally;  after  the 
duke's  dB«£h  in  1470,  the  castle  was  surren- 
dered to  Paston.  It  was  sold  bythe  Pastons 
to  a  creditor  named  Crow  in  1599y  and  is 
now  a  complete  rtin.  In  1474  ^  agreetnent 
was  made  mt^eext  Waynflete  and  Sir  John 
Paston  to  attaoh  Fastolf  s  coU^lste  heqoest 
to  the  new  fbftAdation  of  Magdalen  Cou^, 
Oxford,  for  the  support  of  seTen  priests  and 
a^ren  poor  soholftn.  Pose  Sextos  IV  au- 
thorised this  divemqn.  At  the  same  time 
Waynflete  received  the  manor  of  Drayton. 
ThnB  Fasttdf  prored  one  of  the  early  beno- 
&otoTS  of  Magdalen  OoU^.  His  armorid 
bearings  are  emblaxoned  on  shields  both  on 
tbe  wSinscot  a&d  in  the  ^#mdows  of  the  hsU, 
and  in  the  statutes  of  the  founder  (1481)  the' 
performance  of  itiasses  for  his  souQ  was  re- 
ptefttedly  eigoined  on  the  collect)'  authori- 
ties. An  old  college  joke  nicknamed  the  , 
seven '  demies,'  or  senolsrs,  who  benefited  by 
Fastolf s  becfoest,  'Fastolfs  buckram-men' 
(Ohastlhr,  fFmm/kte,  p.  S07 ;  HBAXirB, 
Diati/,  (Tuot*d  by  BtotxiK,  i.  89-9D). 

Fastolfs  pcathumotis  ri^utation  was  some^' 
what  dottbuiil.  DraytOA  eulogises  hitt  in!  his 
'Fdly-Ondon'fsongxTm.),  hnt Shakes^tare 
is  cte^ted  with  having  bbstowed  on  him  d 
oelebritythat  is  historically  unauthorised.  In 
the  foH^  ecRtioft  of  Shakespeare's  works  Fa^ 
tolf  s  nafnto  is  spelt  Falstan  #heA  hrtroduced 
into  the 'First  Fart  of  Henry  Vr.'  Thiamay 
fleen^  to  ^ve  additi^onal  weight  to  the  tbeoi^ 
that  the  Sir  Johtt  Falstaff  of  Shakespeart^f 
'  Henry  I V '  and  *  Merry  Wives  of  Wiitdeo* ' 
is  a  satiricpbrtrutof  Sir  JoiM  F^Stolf .  BEialt  9-' 
speare  rfipreseits'FalStaff to  hare  been  bro  tipUt 
up  in  the  hotttehold  of  the  Duke  of  Nfrrfolli, 
as  T^tstolf  is  ^pbrted  to  have  htsn.  K^stolf 
had  a  house  in  SouflrwaTk,  and  lita  St^rraut, 
HentJ 'WindsorjWrote  to  Jo  Wl  PtfatOn  7  A  ng. 
1468',  that  his  master  was  atixiuua  th«t  he 
ihoold  set  up  at  the  Boar's  He^l  M^iliuth- 
wark  {PtufonLetten,i.4Sl).  FabMEIiW«U 
aequust^  ^rith  Sottthwark,  and  the  tavern 
where  he  wastes  most  of  his  time  in  theplay  is 
tbn  Boar's  Head  iii  EiglAem.  The  chs^ 
ofcolrariicebrou^hta^iiistFastolfsti^tgey : 
supports  the  idmtiflcation.  Shakespeare  was  j 


certainly  Biisuiried  by  Fuller  to  have  attacked 
j  Fastolfs  ntemory  in  bis  Fdstsff,  for  Fuller 
complained  in  his  notito  of  Fastolf  that '  the 
stage  hive  been  overbold  with  his  memory, 
making  him  a  thrasonical  puff  and  emblem 
of  mock  valour.'  The  nickname  bestowed  on 
FastoU^  scholars  at  Magoalen  in  iba  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  of '  Fastolf  a 
bttokram-men '  b  consistent  with  Fuller's 
view.  But  that  the  coincidenoes  between 
thb  careers  of  the  dramatio  Falsteff  «nd  the 
bistorio  Fastolf  are  to  a  la^  extent  acci- 
dental is  shown  by  the  ascertained  fact  tlmt 

in  the  iOr[|^nRl  rfnLFt  of 'ITiMu'y  TV  F»l«tftff 
here  the  title  of  Sir  Jfifm  I  tl^i-ii-itU;,  iLrid  t  lie 
liuiii^of  FfilstfltTwa.'i  □Tiljiiub'sl  i tilted  ill  (Iffcr- 
eiK-o,  it-  i.-  -;iL(l,  1  r,  the  wish  of  J,i'?Td  Cobliam, 
■nlio  oliiinu'd  ili^-sMiit  from  Olili'ftstln'.  Mr, 
QuiriiKT  piJifiif-.'jf.ri  th.'it  TiiAl  olfa  iv]>",ili.-iiayin- 
patliy  witli  LoilardLsin.  wiiich  is  by  nu  uipuna. 
noved,  encouraged  Shakespeare  t«  buAtow 
his  itame  on  a  cnsMoter  previouAty  btiaring 
the  ipoalldtion  of  an  acknowledged  Lollard 
like  Oldcast'b.  Shakeaptiare  was  poesiUy 
ftuder  tha  (fitBJip|Mpb™6ion,  bn9ed  on  tia  TO- 
6c>l-  of  cowiiiviice  reported  in  'Heit^  yt/ 
tlFit  till-  military  eijtloHsof  the  ki^tOnesiSir 
JdliTi  FtL^lnlf  anificiently  roflembted  tboM  of 
his  own  riounij*  knight  to  justifv  the  ettr^o^- 
inent  of  n  coirnptL-dTeraiuiiof  ho  name.  It  is 
of  coiirs^i  r(ii=  t-linC  Fastolf  wii?  i-vcr  tlif* 
iTiTimiitc  iidsociato  of  lluiiry  ^  wk«n  [priuctiot 
Wales,  who  was  not  his  junior  by  more  than 
ten  years,  or  that  he  was  tea  impeomwmri 
Bpisndtliriffc  and  grey  haired 'debKQchee.  The 
mritorical  Faston  was  fai  Private  life  an  ex- 
M!rt  man  t>f  business,  who  was  indulgent 
Dsithw  to  himself  nor  to  bis  friends.  He 
Was  nothing  of  a  jeStar,  and  was,  in  spite  of 
All  imputations  to  the  oontrriry,  a  cspahto 
nd  Iflfave  sol^r; 

.  [Oldn  oontribated  a  Life  of  Fastolf  to  the 
Biog.  Brit.  Vat  ed.,  but  in  Eippis's  editioia  this 
larsely  re-#ritteB  by  Gongn  from  the  papexi 
^  the  Nondt  antiqu&'riea',  Le  Neve,  Mttrtfto. 
Bbrinflfitld.  AmanTiaenptLiflBbyAnt6tayKorri^ 
ia  the  pbflsMBfon  of  Mr.  Walter  Ryo.  has'  btan 
Mtasnlt^  by  th«  |rt6beirt  Writer.  Ansti^  in  his 
Memorials  of  the  ffcdm  of  the  Garter;  writes  st 
length  6f  Fastolf.  Sbe  also  for  bis  career  iaNte- 
folf,  Paston  Letter^  ed.  Oabdnar.  where  both 
ttfX.  mA  iBtrodactuHu  sboiUHt  is  TOtattvimi  It 
Ftstolf ;  Blqratifield's  PTorfolk.  li.  20fl-Ti  jGuit 
s)ii|i'e  Hist,  cf  Gn'sc  Yftrmiuth,  od.  Palmorf  IBd^t 
p.  306;  Kiisl  AnfiUiiij,  IflfJfi.  ii.  lai;  Da-wboh 
TBraer'a  Oi-t  nf  Cjiistt-r  Ciiatle,  1812;  G.  f*. 
Sott>p«'a  HiKt,  of  t'lUtlB  Coinl>e,  1852,  pi'  l58-'fl^. 
For  hiH  enrlier  axploite  am  TBllet  dc  ViriviUp'ri 
Hist  tjire  d«  Chules  Vll,  1 803 ,  vbI.  ii ,  paiwLm ;  Joan 
I  de  W^Trin'i  ChroaioquiB  AocIiwddh,  ed.  Dq- 
:  poQt;  BaAa^sHIiiti>ivfid6fiR&«MideCb&rlH.Vtt 
I  etlMcb^  Xlsd,  <|Melienb;  StetecMotfa  fttttMn 
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and  Kv«n  nlating  to  die  Franch  Want  nuder  I 
Heniy  vl,  vols.  i.  li. ;  Monetrelet'^  ChroDiqaee, ' 
ed.  Boaet-D'Axcq,  vol. it.;  Hall's,  Graftuti's,  and 
Holinshed's  Chrooicles ;  KTinor'e  Foden;  Foly- 
dore  VeigU's  Hifitory  (Camden  Soo,)i  PP-  21,  28. 
ForhisasweiatioDiritDShakeflpeara'BFalstaffseo 
FnUer'BWorthies :  OneU'ii  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
i.  221-8 ;  French  B  Shdespearians  Oeaeafogica, 
pp.  67,  136;  T.  P.  CatateasfB  OoniTnentariea  on 
the  Histoncal  Flays;  J.  0.  Halliirell'B  Character 
of  Sir  John  Falstaff,  1841;  Gairdner  and  3ped- 
ding's  Studies,  pp.  54-77  (on  the  Histomal  £3»-' 
ment  in  Shi^eqieare'B  Falst«ff).  William  of 
Woroesteor's  AnoaleanferB  to  hie  career,  aa  w(«ll 
aa  Cftzton's  Iniroduotion  to  Wozcester'B  volume, . 
TliU70f01dAg6(1481).  BesideBthedoauDsotB 
idMng  to  Faatolf  in  the  ^ston  USa  a  fsv 
others  are  among  the  muniments  at  Uagdalen 
Ctdlege,  Oxford ;  see  Maoray's  Notes  from  the 
MnnimeDtB  of  uiigdalen  College,  Oxford,  1882; 
3.  B.  Bloxam's  Beg.  of  Magdalen  OollegB,  vol.  ii. 
p.  xvi,  ytA.  IT.  pp.  x-xx.]  9.  L. 

FATTOONBEBO,  THOMAS,  Taa 
TABS  OF,  sometimes  called  Thohabthb  "Bab- 
(d.  1471),  was  the  natural  son  of  Sir  , 
'William  Nevill,  baron  Fauconberg  in  1429 
and  earl  of  Kent  in  1462,  who  took  an  active 
part  in  1461  in  settingEdward  IV  on  the 
thrwie  in  the  place  of  Heiury  VI.  In  1471 
the  Bastard  was  in  the  service  of  the  Esrl  of 
Warwick,  and  zealously  supported  the  earl'a 
attempt  to  reinstate Heniy  vl.  He  was  ap- 
poiE^  the  captain  of'  WarwieVt  navy,*  and 
wu  directed  to  oruise  about  St.  George's 
Ohtnmyti  between  Dover  and  OalaU  to  intei^ 
0^  ww«#f^^  eomittg  to  Edwsid.  About 
the  iate  of  the  battle  of  Tewkedbui^  (4  May), 
where  Edward  guned  a  complete  victory,  toe 
Bastud  rec^ved  orders  to  raise  the  oountTj^ 
Kent  in  behalf  of  Warmck  and  Henry  VI. 
He  marched  through  Kent  and  Essex,  and 
collected  a  large  number  of  men.  ,  Nicholas 
Faunt,  Uie  mayor  of  Canterbury,  actively  as- 
sisted him.  On  14  May  the  Bastard  appeared 
at  Aldgate  and  demanded  admission  to  tbe 
city  of  LcHidon.  This  was  refused,  and  the 
Bastard  set  fire  to  the  eastern  suburbs.  The 
citiiens  met  the  attack  vi^ously,  and  pur* 
sued  tiie  Bastard  and  his  army  as  far  as 
Stratford  and  BladcwalL  but  the  cisnuge  his 
fc^owen  wrought  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
was  loiw  remembrasd  (cf;  Weight,  ^Utaoal 
Sangt,  u.  277).  The  Bastard  afterwards  made 
his  way  westward  to  Kings ton-upon-Thames 
in  poreuit  of  Edward  TV.  Lord  Scales,  who 
heldIj(mdon  lorEdwaTd,recogni8ed  the  king's 
danger,  fin  the  Bastard's  army  was  estimated 
at  twen^  thousand  men,  and  recruits  were 
stated  to  be  still  coming  in.  Scales  sent  word 
to  the  Bastard  that  Edward  TV  was  guttttiig 
!&igland,  and  thus  induced  the  Bastara  to  re- 
turn to  Blackheath.  Thence  t^eBastanijour- 


I  neyed  with  six  hundred  horaeniui  to  Boeliea- 
ter  and  Sandwich.  He  soon  learned  there 
that  Warwick's  cause  was  lost-.  Edward 
marched  on  Sandwich  and  captured  thirteen 
ships  with  most  of  the  Bastard's  immediate 
followers.  The  Bastard  himself  eaeaped  to 
Southampton,  where  the  Duke  of  York  took 
him  prisoner.  He  was  taken  thence  to  the 
castle  of  Middleham,  Yorkshire,  and  there 
was  beheaded  on  22  Sept.  14&1.  His  head 
was  set  on  London  Bndge,  'looking  into 
Kenfcward'  {Poiton  Letters,  ed.  Gairdner, 
iiL  17).  A  brother  is  stated  to  have  been  a 
>  prisoner  at  the  same  time,,  but  took  sanc- 
tuary at  Beveriey  (iJ.) 

(Wai-kirorth'B  Chronicle  (Oamd.  Soe.),  pp.  19, 
20,  66;  Stow*!  Chronicle  (1632),  ^  434-0; 
fiasted's  Kent,  ir.  260,  438;  Hudyng's  Chn>- 
nide,  ad.  Oiafton  and  JBllis,  pp.  4fi9-60 ;  Pttly^ 
dtun  7erga'a  History  (Oamd.  Soe.).  pp.  158.  IM.] 

ai.. 

FADCX>NBEBO,BiJUiir  (4.1468).  [See 
1  Nhviixb,  William,  Earl  of  Enra.] 

FAUOONBEBO,  B&xl  (1637-1700). 
[See  Bblabtbb,  Tbohu.] 

FAUCONBBIDGB,  EUSTACE  ;>b  {d. 
1328),  bishop  of  London,  is  described,  on  no 
definite  evidence,  as  a  native  of  Yorkshire, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  noble  house  that 
name  ^llbb,  Worthieg,  ii.  260,  ed.  Niehola ; 
Foes,  Jvflgea^  England,  ii.  824).  He  fliat 
appears  in  1199  aa  aro^juatica,  and  during 
uie  whole  of  John's  reign  and  the  eariy  yeara 
of  Heniy  ELE  he  is  constantly  menUoned  in 
records  as  taking  part  in  various  judidal  pro- 
ceedings. In  iSoi  he  served  on  an  embas^ 
to  Flanders  and  Franca  {Rot.  CHmu.  i.  16, 32). 
In  1217  he  was  appointed  treasurer,  the  first 
reference  to  his  acting  in  that  office  being 
dated  4  Nov.  (ib.  I  340).  Of  ecolfi^asti^ 
mefermeat  he  had  obtained  the  raebend  of 
Holbom  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  (Lb  Nhvb, 
FaaUEccl.Angl\L2Ql,6dL'BaxA.j).  In  Ja- 
nuary 1221  the  resignation  by  Bishop  William 
of  S.  M6re  I'EgUse  of  the  see  of  London  led 
to  long  disputes  in  the  chapter  as  to  the  choice 
of  his  BocoeSBOr,  which  flnal^  twminated  in 
the  unanimous  election  of  fWsonbridge  on 
36Feh.(.ilfitt.£on<f(mtsns««iiiSrD3BB,  Ckron. 
Ed,IandEd.II,\.^\  Cootbshauc^.ISS; 
Matt.  Pabu^  But.  Major,  iii.  66;  Walieb 
ovOovBircBT,il249;  Ann.Worce»ter,iff.414^. 
The  election  was  confirmed  by  the  legate 
Pandulf,  and  on  25  April  Fauconbridge  was 
consecrated  bishop  in  the  chapel  of  St.  C»* 
tharine  at  Westminster  by  tne  Biahc^  (rf 
Rochester,.the  Canterbury  monks'  olgeotions 
tohis  consecration  awayfromtheirdtyhaTing 
been  disposed  of. 
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Fanconbridge  was  still  occupied  with  state 
aftaira.  It  is  not  certain  how  lona  he  held 
the  treftsurerehip.  Under  1223  Matthew 
Paris  mentions  the  death  of  "William  of  Ely, 
treasurer  of  England,  which  sugKeats  that 
Eustace  gave  it  up  on  becoming  bishop,  hut  no 
other  treasurer  is  mentioned  till  1381  (Dvfl- 
VAis,  Chronha  8erie»,  pp.  ^10),  and  Wil- 
Uun  had  been  IWnconhridge'a  predecessor. 
In  1S28  and  in  1325  he  was  sent  on  embassiee 
to  France  (iio«.  (nous.  i.  666,  iL  41).  On 
the  former  occasion  he  was  commissioned  to 
demand  Normandy  from  Louis  VIII  on  his 
accession.  The  bishop  and  his  colleagues 
ultimately  met  thekingat  Compidgne,whence 
they  brought  back  to  Henry  an  unfavourahle 
^inswer  (Mait.  Paris,  iii.  77 ;  Ooossshali., 
p.  197;  Arm.  Dunstable,  f.  81).  Inl224Fau- 
oonbridge  was  appointed  to  keep  Falkes  de 
Breaut£  in  custody  aA»r  the  surrender  of 
Bedford  Oastle  (Matt.  Paris,  iii.  87). 

As  soon  as  he  became  lushop  Fauconbridfe 
attempted  to  exercise  inrisdiotion  OTer  the 
abbot  and  monks  of  Westminster.  The  xe< 
nstanee  of  the  latter  led  to  aa  appeal  to  the 
pope,  and  ultimately  to  a  reference  of  the 
dispute  to  arbitrators,  of  whom  Archbishop 
Lan^rton  was  the  chief.  The  arbitrators  de- 
cided that  the  abbey  was  entirely  exempt 
from  the  bishop's  jurisdiction.  They  assigned 
the  manor  of  Sunbury,  about  which  there 
had  also  been  a  dispute,  to  the  bishop,  and 
the  church  of  Sunbury  to  the  chapter  of  St. 
Paul's,  who  had  joined  their  bishop  in  the 
suit  (ib.  iii.  67, 76).  He  also  engaged  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  monks  of  Cc^eshall  with 
regard  to  the  adrowson  of  Coggeshall  Church 
(Newooubt,  it  159).  In  1225  Fauconbridge 
attested  the  confirmation  of  Magna  Carta 
(Jam.  Burton,  p.  231).  He  died  on  3  Nor. 
lSS&(J3m.  London,  p.  28),  andwaahuried  in 
his  cathedral  (Matt.  Fabib,  iii.  164),  to  which 
he  had  been  a  liberal  hene&etor.  His  epi- 
taph Is  given  by  "WeeTer  from  a  Cottonian 
manuscript  {Ancient  Fttnerall  MmimmtU, 
p.  869).  He  is  described  as  in  eTery  way 
oommendable  and  discreet  (Waitbb  db 
COTBRTBT,  ii.  249). 

platthew  Paris,  Tol.  iii.;  R.  Coggeshall ;  An- 
nates Ifonastici ;  Chronicles  of  Edward  I  nod 
Edward  XI  (all  in  Rolls  Ser.)  ;  Rot  Clans. ;  Ex- 
earpta  e  Bot.  Fininm  (both  pnblisbed  by  Record 
OmBiniiriMi)  ;  Neweonrt'i  Bepartorinm  Eceta- 
MBStieam  Lnid. ;  Foss's  Judges  of  England,  ii. 
324-5.]  T.  F.  T. 

FAUIiKNEEl,  Sib  AKTHURBROOEE, 
M.D.  (177&-1846),  physician  to  the  forces, 
bom  in  1779,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Hugh 
T^uUmer  <a  Castletotr^  tm.  (Sarlow,  his 
mother  having  been  a  Cole  of  the  fiim^  of 
Eiuitknien.  H6entered!prinityOollegB,Ihib> 
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lin,in  179d,and  in  due  course  graduated  B.  A., 
having  taken  lectures  on  chemistry  and  ana- 
tomy tc^ther  with  dissections  in  his  cnrri- 
cnlum.  He  then  entered  as  a  medical  student 
at  Edinbui^h,  graduatmg  M.D.  in  1803,  His 
next  two  years  were  spent  in  London  in  at- 
tendance at  the  London  Hosidtal,  the  We.<it- 
minster  Hospita^  and  the  Surrey  iMspenaaiy. 
In  1806  he  was  ineorporftted  B.A.  of  Oatiia- 
rine  HoU,  Oambridge,  by  ^rtne  of  his  DnUin 
de^pree,  and  M.A.  the  same  year ;  his  Oun- 
hndge  M.A.  d^ree  served  to  procure  him 
the  ad  eundem  degree  of  his  alma  mater 
(Dublin),  and  finally  he  used  his  M.A.  de- 
inee  of  Bnblin  to  get  incorporated  M.B.  of 
Pembroke  Coll^,  Oxford,  on  11  Julv  1806. 
and  M.D.  the  day  after.  In  1807  he  oecame 
a  candidate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
London,  and  was  elected  lellow  in  1808.  He 
was  appointed  physiaan  to  the  forces  and 
served  on  the  staff  in  Spain,  Holland,  Sicily, 
and  Malta.  In  1810  he  published  a  tract, 
'Considerations  on  the  Espedieney  of  Es- 
tablishing an  Hospital  for  Omeers  on  Forugn 
Serriee.'  He  was  at  Malta  vhen  the  plagne 
was  introduced  therein  1813  (aftwan  intenni 
of  140  years)  by  a  vessel  from  Alexandria ;  he 
distinguished  himself  by  tracing  the  spread 
of  the  disease,  his  vigorous  advocai^  of 
the  doctrine  of  contagion,  and  by  directing 
the  quarantine  procednre  whereby  the  disease 
was  kept  within  bounds.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land he  was  knighted  in  February  1815  and 
appointed  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 
He  communicated  his  experiences  of  pla^e 
to  the  '  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sui^cal 
Journal,'  April  1814,  gave  evidence  in  favour 
of  its  contagiousness  before  the  Honse  of 
Commons'  committee  in  1819,  and  published 
a  frill  account  of  the  Malta  outbreak  in  1620 
(* 'treatise  on  the  "Plagae/  ftc  8to,  London). 
Having  retired  from  the  serriee  in  \Sl6f  he 
settled  as  a  physician  at  Cheltenham,  and 
died  at  his  residence  at  Evington,  near  Chel- 
tenham, 28  May  1846.  aged  66.  In  1610  he 
married  a  daughter  of  5&.  Donald  Ml^eod. 

Apart  from  his  profession  he  was  known 
as  an  entertaining  narrator  of  continental 
travel.  He  published  three  works  of  that 
kind:  'Bambling  Notes  and  Reflections,* 
London,  1827  (visit  to  France) ;  '  Visit  to 
Gtermftny  and  the  Low  Countries,'  1829-80- 
1831,  2  vols.  London,1833;  and  '  Lettersto 
Lord  Brougham,'  London,  1887  (visit  to 
Italy).  These  writings  are  excellent  of  their 
kind,  and  are  interspersed  with  many  re- 
marks on  home  affiurs,  which,  as  he  uys, 
'  have  no  more  to  do  with  a  tour  to  Fans 
than  with  the  discovery  of  the  north-west 
passage,'  but  axe  insertM  with  '  an  atrocious 
obstinacy  proceeding  from  the  hope  of  Aoang 
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eome  ^od,  against  the  clear  evidence  of  all 
experience  to  the  contrary.'  Out  of  these 
remarlu  spruig  the  following  pamphlets: 
'  Reply  to  Clerical  Objections;  1828 ;  '  Let- 
ten  to  the  College  of  rhystcians,'  1829  (ad- 
vising them  to  give  np  antiquated  privileges 
and  assume  new  duties);  'Xjetter  to  uie 
Lord  Chancellor,'  1834  (protesting  against 
Brougham's  defenoe  of  the  established  cStoroh 
and  advoeating '  a  reform  in  the  ministra^ 
tions  of  a  religion  of  which  your  lordshq>'a 
life  is  a  conspicuous  ornament  0 ;  and  a  *  Let- 
ter to  [William  Howleyl  the  Archbirfiop  of 
Canterbiiry,'1840(on  socn  grievances  as  non- 
residence  of  the  clergy  and  the  flight  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol  to  Ulalvern  when  the  cholera 
was  in  Bristol  in  1832).  Describing  his  own 
aubaeriptioii  at  Oxford,  he  says : '  Down  went 
my  name,  and  down  went  my  fees ;  and  the 
degree  was  forthcoming,  signed,  sealed,  and 
deuvered,  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers  to  boot.' 
His  political  creed  was  that  'as  sure  as  a 
lobster  turns  red  by  boiling,  a  whig  grows 
tory  when  long  in  power.  .  .  /  In 1829  he 
refects  on  '  the  snb-acid  dissenter  of  the  old 
Bcho(d  railing  at  our  church,'  bnt  in  his  letter 
to  Brougham  (1834)  he  ai^ee  for  disesta- 
blishment. Hu  most  entertaining  work,  the 
'  Visit  to  Germany'  (1883),  is  dedicated  to 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  whom  he  claims  as  in 
sympathy  with  hia  general  views  and  as  an 
enemy  oi '  obacnrantism.' 

[Seat  Hag.  i.  1845;  MonVa  CeU.  of  Phys. 
iu. ;  AidkBsn  vrilisgs  quoted  abore.]  0.  C. 

FAULKNER,  BENJAMIN  RAWLIN- 
SON  (1787-1849),  jmrtrait^^ainter,  bom  at 
Manchester,  was  at  lirst  engaged  in  the  mer^ 
eantile  profession,  and  for  several  rears  re- 
presented a  large  firm  in  their  establishment 
at  GHhraltar.  When  that  place  and  its  gar- 
rison were  visited  by  the  plague,  his  health 
suffered  so  much  that  he  was  with  dilBculty 
brought  home  to  England.  This  was  about 
1813,  and  during  his  convalescenoe  lie  acci- 
daitally  discovered  a  talent  for  drawing, 
which  was  encouraged  by  his  brother,  J.  W. 
Faulkner,  an  artist  of  some  merit.  Under 
bis  direct-ion  Faulkner  devoted  hinu^lf  to  as- 
siduous study  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
art,  and  mnt  iqiwards  of  two  years  in  the 
studyof  the  antique  alone.  l^Uieneameto 
Xiondon,  and  practised  as  a  portrait-painter ; 
but  he  was  ot  m  diffident  a  character  and  so 
retiring  a  disposition  that  his  merits  were  not 
held  in  the  same  estimation  in  London  as 
the^  were  in  his  native  town.  He  first  ex- 
hibited at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1821,  send- 
ing two  portraits,  and  he  continued  to  exhibit 
regularly  up  to  the  year  before  his'  death. 
Hia  contributions  were  usually  portraits,  but 


lie  occasionally  punted  studies  of  natural  ob- 
jects. He  resi^  fbr  nuuiy  yean  at  23  New- 
man Street,  and  died  at  North  'End,  Fulham, 
in  his  sixty-third  ^ar,  on  29  Oct.  1849.  His 
best  portraits  are  in  Manchester  or  the  nei^i- 
bnurhood.  Portraits  by  him  of  John  Dalton, 
F.U.S.,  and  John  McCuIlooh,  the  geolog^, 
ace  in  the  Royal  Society,  London.  He  also 
contributed  to  the  British  Institution,  SufloUc 
Street  Oallery,  Royal  Manchester  Institu* 
tion,  Liverpool  Academy,  and  other  exhibi' 
tions.  A  portrait  ofSirJohn  Ross,  the  Arctic 
ex^orer,  was  lithographed  bv  R.  J.  Lane, 
A.R.  A,  and  his  pictures  have  been  engraved 
by  0.  Heath,  H.  Robinson,  and  others.  Be- 
sides {tainting,  Faulkner  was  an  aeoompUshed 
musician,  aiM  was  for  some  time  wguiiat  at 
Irviag'a  church  in  Hat  ton  Gardoi. 

Joshua  WxuoiT  Fauuekbb  (JL 1809-1830), 
elder  brother  of  the  above,  also  praotiaed  as 
a  portrait-painter  at  Manchester.  He  exhi- 
bued  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  about  1817 
aettled  m  London.  He  exhibited  faa:  the  lut 
time  in  1820.   He  painted  in  miniaAnie. 

[Redgrave'sDictionaprof  Arti  sts;Ottley'«  Dic- 
tionary of  Recent  and  Uving  Painters;  Brran's 
Dictionary  of  Paiuten  and  Aogravsrs, 
Oraves;  Graves's  Dictiosary  ^  Artista,  1760- 
1880;  Catalogues  of  the  Boyal  Aoaduny  and 
other  axfaibitiona.]  I*.  O. 

FAULKNER,  GEORGE  (1899  P-1776), 
bookseller,  the  son  of  a  reipectaUe  DuUiji 
victualler,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  1699, 
though,  according  to  his  own  statement  in 
Nielrals's  '  Literary  Anecdotes,*  iii.  30S-9,  he 
was  aerenty-two  years  old  in  177^hit  the 
last  date  is  poBsiblyamta^ntforl771.  Tko 
rudiments  of  educaticmwere  imparted  to  hin 
by  l>r.  Lloyd,  then  the  most  etnmeiit  school- 
master in  L^eland,  and  at  an  early  age  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  named  Thomas 
Hume  of  Essex  Street,  Dublin.  In  1726,  if 
not  before,  he  was  journeyman  to  William 
Bowyer  [q.  v.],  the  '  learned '  printer,  and  be 
ever  acknowledged  the  kindness  with  which 
he  had  been  treated,  in  proof  of  whii^  he 
left  by  his  will  ten  guineas  to  Bowyer  for  a 
mourning  wig.  In  conjunction  with  James 
Hoey  he  opened  a  booksdUing  and  printing 
eetablidunent  at  the  comer  of  CImst  Chnrcn 
Lane,  in  Skinner's  Bow,  Dublin,  where  he 
commended  in  1728  to  print  the  '  Dublin 
Journal.'  At  the  dissolution  <mF  thmr  part- 
nership in  1730  he  removed  to  anothw  mopt 
taking  the  entire  interest  in  the  paper,  and 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  admitted  to  busi- 
ness relations  with  Dean  Swift.  In  October 
I7S3  be  wa3  reprimanded  on  his  knees  at  the 
bar  of  the  Irish  House  of  Ijords  for  having  in- 
serted in  his  paper  about  two  years  previoaaly 
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'  COTtain  queries  itighlj  reflecting  upon  the 
honour  of  their  hoase.'   Two  years  subs»- 
qnentlj  Faulkner  vasinTolvedinmtffeBerious 
troubles.     He  published  in  17S6  a  small 
nua^let  written  by  Dr.  Josiah  Hort,  then 
luahop  ol  Kilnune,  and  entitled  <  A  New  Pro- 
poaal  for  the  better  Bunihition  and  Improre- 
ment  of  die  Guna  of  Qnadrillej*  vhiw  oon- 
taiaed  a  satiric  referenoe  to  Segeant  Bettea- 
worth.   This  jmhlioation      brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons  and  voted  a  breach 
of  priTih«e,  whereupon  the  puhlisher  was 
committed  to  Newgate,  being  'thrown  into 
gaol  among  ordinary  felons,  though  he  prayed 
to  be  admitted  to  bail.'    After  a  detention 
of  a  few  days  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  each 
of  the  officers  accepted  in  lieu  of  their  fees  a 
copy  of  the  new  e^tion  of  SwifVs  wcffks 
wnioh  he  had  recently  printed.   The  bishop, 
although  very  wealthy,  nerer  rendered  his 
pnbliaEer  any  assistance  towards  meeting  the 
heavy  expeitses  in  the  mattOT,  and  tor  this 
neglect  Dean  Swift  addmsed  him  in  May 
17S6  a  letter  of  eztrema  indignation.  An 
aceident  which  i^nred  one  of  F^u]kn0r*a  1^ 
while  he  was  in  Jjtmdon  about  this  date  n»> 
eessitated  its  amputatatm,  and  Faulkner,  who 
loved  a  re^talMmfor  gallantry,  used  to  assert 
that  the  tnjury  was  caused  during  his  escape 
from  ajealous  husband.  Histroubles  through 
Hort's  pnblioatiotts  brought  him  much  sym- 
pathy. His  ^op  became  the  centre  of  resort 
foTtne  most  prominent  characters  in  Dublin 
life,  and  under  the  patronage  of  his  literary 
fWends  he  undertook  the  publication  of  the 
'  Ancient  Untversal  History,*  the  printing  of 
which  was  concluded  in  1774.   This  work, 
the  latest  published  in  belaud  tothat  date^ 
waa  in  seren  folio  volumea,  and  would  have 
done  credit  to  any  printing  press  in  Enrope. 
Ijord  Ohesterfleld,  during  his  viceroyalty  of 
Ireland,  paid  great  attention  to  Faulkner's 
optnionfi,  and  on  one  occasion  proclaimed  him- 
self *  the  only  lieutenant  that  Faulkner  ever 
nbsolately  governed.'   The  hints  in  govern- 
ment which  the  peer  received  from  the  pub- 
liaher  were  partly  repwd  by  suggestions  for 
books,  but  Faul^er  declined,  much  to  the 
regret  of  his  wife,  the  knighthood  which 
Lord  Cheaterfield  pressed  upon  him.  An 
anonymous  poem,  which  Bfr.  Gilbert  asserts 
to  have  been  written  bya  youngparson called 
Sterena,  was  eom^^osed  on  this  refusal ;  its 
title  was  '  Chivalrie  no  trifle ;  or  the  Knight 
and  Ina  Ijsdy,  a  tale.'  FanUmer  project^  a 
national  work, '  Vitmviua  Hibemicns,'  which 
was  to  contain  plans  and  descriptions  of  the 
principal  buildings  in  Ireland,  hut  the  scheme 
-wu  never  brought  to  completion.   In  1766 
he  was  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism,  and 
gpeedity  became  a  lealona  advoeata  &r  the 


relaxation  of  the  penal  code.  The  laws  of 
copyright  did  not  extend  to  Ir^nd,  and  most 
of  the  chief  English  works  were  pirated  in 
Dublin.  When  Richardson  was  about  to 
publish  his  novel  of '  Sir  Charles  Grau^aon^' 
it  was  arranged  that  Faulkner  should  simul- 
taneously produce  it  in  Ireland  by  means  ot 
proof-aheets  sent  to  him  from  London.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  aeootmfe,  FaoUom  found 
out  that  three  other  booksellers  in  his  city 
had  by  some  illidt  means  also  obtained  ad- 
rancfr-aheets,  and  he  accordingly  withdrew 
from  his  bargain.  RichiardBon,  on  the  otbw 
hand,  believed  that  the  four  booksellers  were 
acting  in  coUu6ion,andBigniticantIy  reminded 
Faultier  that  in  1741  be  had  pirated  the 
norelof 'Pamela.'  This  difiference  led  to  seve* 
ral  communications  in  the  Dublin  papers  in 
October  and  November  176S,  and  Richardson 
issued '  An  Addrws  tothe  Public, 1754,'  wUch 
ia  also  found  in  the  seveoith  volume  of  '  Sir 
Charles  Grandison^'  on  the  treatnwnt  which 
he  had  met  widi  from  theI>nhUnpahltah«fa> 
By  1 763  FauUmw  had  become  so  weU-known 
a  character  thatFootedetermined  npcai  brings 
ing  him  upon  the  stage,  and  he  figiued  under 
the  name  of  Peter  Paragraph  inFoote's  play 
of  the  '  Orators,'  first  produced  at  the  Hay^ 
market  in  that  year.  The  success  of  the  piece 
and  the  eiroumstance  that  Faulkner  did  not 
endeavonr  to  interfere  with  its  performance 
in  London,  but  consoled  himseliby  printing 
the  libel  and  making  lar^  profits  mmi  its 
sale,  emboldened  Foote  to  produce  it  at  the 
Smock  Alley  Theatre  in  Dublin.  It  was 
e(|ually  successful  in  Ireland,  but  the  profits 
ot  the  representation  were  exhausted  by  the 
damages  whiehFaulkner  obtained  atthe  dose 
of  17&  in  his  action  against  the  auUior  for 
libel  Foote'spoetie' Address  to  the  Publle 
after  a  Prosecution  for  libel '  is  printed  in  the 
'  Gentleman's  Magazine  *  for  1763,  p.  39,  hut 
he  adopted  a  more  duect  mode  of  retaliation 
by  mimicking  on  the  Haymarket  stage  in 
1763  the  wluile  body  of  judge,  jniy,  and 
lawyers  in  a '  diversion '  called  '  The  Trial  of 
Samnel  Foote  for  a  Libel  on  Peter  Para- 
graph.' By  a  Btranffe  coincidence  Foote  him- 
self subsequently  lost  one  of  his  legs,  when 
his  remark  was,  *  Now  I  shall  take  off  Faulk- 
ner to  the  life.'  A  quarrel  between  Faulkner 
and  a  man  previously  his  friend,  Goiges  Ed- 
mond  Howard,  who  practised  as  an  attorney 
in  Dublin,  and  longed  to  be  considered  a  poet, 
was  the  cause  of  the  appearance  at  DubUn 
in  1771  of  a  poetic '  Epistle  to  Gorges  Ed- 
mond  Howard,  Esq. ;  mth  Notes  Ezpknatory, 
CUtical,  and  Historical.  By  Geoi^  Faulkner, 
Esq.,  and  alderman.*  Robert  Jephson  was 
the  principal  aut^rof  this  satire,  which  was 
composed  in  ridicole  of  the  aldennan's  mode 
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of  literary  compwition  i  the  sixth  edition  ap- 
peared in  177^  i  it  passed  throogh  nine  e£- 
tions  in  all;  wu  inclnded  in  the  fotirth 
yolnme  of  Dill^s  *  Repository, '  and  was  foU 
loved  fay  anepiBtlefromHoward.  Faulkner, 
who  towards  the  close  of  his  life  became 
cona^cuoiu  as  an  Irish  patriot,  waa  fined  in 
1768  for  not  serving  the  office  of  sheriff,  and 
in  1770  was  8W(»n  as  an  alderman  of  Dublin. 
His  tastes  were  forgood  company,  and,  though 
the  wits  who  met  at  his  table  sometimes  used 
him  as  an  olpect  for  ridicule^e  could  hit 
with  vigour  m  retaliation.  He  told  good 
stories  about  Swift,  and  provided  his  guests 
with  abundant  claret,  of  which  he  could 
drink  deep  without  getting  drunk.  Richard 
Oumberland,indeed,a86ert8  that  when  Faulk- 
ner became  an  alderman  he  grew  grave  and 
sentimental,  so  that  he  lost  his  enga^g 
qn^lies ;  Irat  in  his  letter,  written  shortly 
before  his  deatii,  to  Bowyer  he  boasts  that 
though  infirm  he  could  still  enjoy  a  good 
dinner  firom  his  love  of  good  claret,  which 
was  '  lighter,  cooler,  and  easier  of  digestiiMi.* 
He  died  at  iktblin  on  SO  Aug.  1776,  and  ac- 
cording to  Gilbert  bis  death  was  '  caused  by 
a  distemper  contracted  while  dining  with 
some  friends  at  a  tavern  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city.*  He  left  no  children,  and  his  pro- 
perty passed  to  his  nephew,  Thomas  Todd, 
whoassumedthesumameof Faulkner.  Mary 
Anne  Faulkner,  the  mietreBs  of  Lord  Halifax 
[q.  T.],  is  said  to  have  been  the  printer's 
niece  and  adopted  daughter. 

Faulkner  was  called  by  Swift '  the  prince 
of  Dublin  winters,'  and  there  are  numerous 
lettus  ttnd  references  to  him  in  the  dean's 
wtvks,  Hewasthefixstto  nve'acoUected 
and  uniform  edition  of  Swift  s  writings,'  and 
the  edition  which  he  issued  in  1736  em- 
bodied the  greatest  number  of  the  author's 
emendations  in  bis  large-paper  copy  of  the  first 
impresnon  of '  Oulliver's  Travels.'  Though 
Swift  affected  to  regret  the  appearance  of 
this  edition,  he  interposed  on  Faulkner's  be- 
half when  Benjamin  Motte,  a  bookseller  in 
London,  endeavoured,  by  filing  a  bill  in  chan- 
cery in  1786,  to  prevent  its  sale  in  England. 
Swift's  'Directions  to  Servants'  was  printed 
af^^er  his  death  by  FaulknPr  (1746),  and  in 
1772  be  published  the  dean's  works  in  twenty 
octavo  Toltimes,  the  notes  in  which  were 
chieflv  written  by  Faulkner,  and  have  fiip- 
Tiiflhed  the  principal  matter  of  all  succeeding 
pommentator.1.  The  letters  from  Lord  Ches- 
terfield to  Ald'irman  Geoive  Faulkner,  Dr. 
Mfidden,  &c.,  ^ve^e  printed  in  1777  as  'a 
(-i.j^plfmpnt  to  his  loMshitfs  letters,'  and  ore 
incliuVd  in  vols.  iti.  ana  iv.  of  Lord  Stnn- 
hopt's  edition.  His  paper  was  originally 
issued  twice  a  week,  but  in  1768  it  was 


brought  out  three  times  a  week,  and  it  was 
said  to  have  circulated  among  the  Idsnred 
and  cultured  classes,  while  the  other  joumali 
were  mostly  used  'by  traders  and  men  of 
business/  About  1700  it  became  a  Tulflnt 
^vemment  argui.  His  portrait  is  engraved 
in  the  'Miscdluieous  Works  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield'{Dublin,  1777).  Hewasof  Terylow 
stature  and  with  averylarge  head.  Hisshop 
vras  at  the  oomer  of  JENirliament  and  Essex 
Streets,  Dublin. 

[Gilbert's  Histtny  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  ii. 
30-03;  Swift's  Works,  ed.  1883,  passim;  Chesto- 
field'a  Letters,  ed.  Mabon,  iii.  292-8,  iv.  passim ; 
Hill's  Bosvell,  ii.  154-6,  v.  44,  130;  Napier's 
Boswell,  iL  667;  Craik's  Swift,  pp.  437,  686; 
satirical  prints  at  the  British  Museum,  iv.  620, 
688-7;  Timperley's  Diet,  of  Friatera  and  Frint- 
ing,  pp.  640,  669,  686,  785;  CnmbOTland's  He- 
moire,  i.  231-4;  Niehol/s  Literary  Aneodotaa, 
ii.  177,  iii-  308-9 ;  yichols's lUostratioiu  of  lit^ 
ratoro,  viii.  40 ;  &mt.  Ha^.  1776,  p.  466;  Notea 
and  QQeries,  2od  ser.  toIs.  li.  v.]      W.  P.  0. 

FAULKNERj  GEORGE  (1790f-1862), 
the  supposed  originator  of  the  foundation  of 
Owens  CoUegc,  Manchester,  was  bom  about 
1790  in  Oldham  Street,  Manchester,  in  which 
town  his  life  was  spent.  In  1813  he  entered 
into  partnership  in  a  well-established  firm  of 
I  silk,  cotton,  and  linen  manufacturers,  which 
I  still,  though  no  longer  under  his  name,  con- 
i  tinues  to  propter.   For  s  time  its  buoness 
I  included afine-Hpinningmillf  in whichFaulk* 
ner's  intimate  friend,  John  Owens  [q.  v.], 
'  was  one  of  his  partners.   At  some  date  be- 
'  fore  Owens's  death,  which  happraedin  1846, 
I  he  is  sud  to  have  informed  Faulkner  that 
I  he  had  mode  his  will,  in  which  he  had  left 
all  his  property  to  his  friend.  Faulkner, 
the  story  continues,  refused  pMnt-blank  to 
accept  another  fortune  in  addition  to  his 
own.  Owens's  irritation  at  this  sii^ular  con- 
duct, however,  ceased  after  a  few  mys,  when 
Faulkner  suggested  to  him  the  plan  of  leav- 
ing the  bulk  of  his  wealth  for  the  foundation 
of  a  college  which  should  supply  a  univer- 
sity education  unconditioned  reli^oiu 
tests.  According  to  a  paper  ascnbed  to  the 
late  Professor  Ilenry  R(^;m  {Qood  Worda, 
1864,  p.  673)  Faulkner  was  himself  indebted 
for  the  original  suf^TMtion  of  his  gensroiiB  eoiH 
ception  to  SamuelFleteher,  a  publio-e^rited 
and  philanthropicManeheBter  merchant,  who, 
unlikeFanlkner,wa8anonconformi8t.  uianj 
case  the  advioewastaken,  and  when  in  1851 
Owens  College  was  actually  called  into  life 
at  Manchester,  Faulkner  was  elected  the  first 
chairman  of  its  trustees.    He  filled  this  post 
efficiently  till  August  1868,  taking  repeated 
oj^tortanitiee  of  supplementing  his  friend's 
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munificence  by  liberal  benefacti<HiB  of  his 
own.  He  died  21  Feb.  18^,  leaving  behind 
him  a  justly  honoured  name. 

[ThompeoD'sOweiuOdlege,  Manchester  IS86, 
pp.  52-8.]  A.  W.  "W. 

FAUIiKNER,  THOMAS  (1777-1855), 
topographs  of  Chelsea  and  other  localities 
alwut  London,  belonged  to  a  respectable 
family,  some  <£  whom  had  made  money  in 
the  building  trade  in  the  west  of  London. 
He  was  bom  in  1777,  and  for  many  years 
kept  a  small  bookseller's  and  stationer's  shop 
at  the  comer  of  Paradise  How,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  footpath  running  past  Chelsea 
Hospital  He  is  stated  to  have  oeen  of  limi- 
ted education,  but  acquired  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  fiench  and  Sj^nish  to  obtain  some 
employment  as  a  IxansIatOT.  He  began  hia 
Ut^raiy  career  in  October  and  Norember  1797 
by  commnnicatiiHU  to  the '  Gentlenuui'B  Ma- 
gaiine,'  to  which  he  was  an  oeoaMonal  con- 
tributor for  over  half  a  century.  He  was 
also  a  ccmtributor  to  various  volumes 'of  the 
earlier  series  of  the '  New  Monthly  Magazine.' 
In  1806  he  published  a  '  Short  Account  of 
Chelsea  Hospital,'  4to,  and  in  1810  produced 
what  is  considered  his  best  work,  '  A  His- 
torical and  Topograubical  Accoimt  of  Chelsea 
and  its  Environs,  with  biographical  anec- 
dotes of  iUusferioufl  and  eminent  persons  who 
have  resided  in  Chelsea  during  the  three 
preceding  centuries/  London,  8vo.  The  work 
was  dedicated  to  N(nrth,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  then  had  an  official  houM  in  Chelsea. 
Faulkner  is  sud  to  hava  been  assisted  in  the 
eifflipilation  by  the  Bsv.  Weedon  Butler,  the 
younger  [q.  t.\  a  local  schoolmaster.  A  se- 
otmd  edition  of  the  work,  in  StoIs.  8vo,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Hon.  G.  Cadogan,  appeared  in 
1829.  In  1813  Faulkner  published  '  Histori- 
cal and  Topographical  Account  of  the  parish 
of  Fulham,  mcTudiug  the  hamlet  of  Ham- 
mersmith,' in  8to  and  4to,  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Saudolph^  then  bishop  of  Iioudon ;  and  in 
1820  his  'History  and  Antiquities  of  Kensing- 
ton, with  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  Royal 
aud  Distinguished  Personages,  and  a  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  in  the  Palace 
from  a  survey  taken  by  the  late  Beigamin 
West,  P,R.A,  by  command  (tf  hia  Majesty,' 
Loudon,  8vo.  This  work  waa  dedicated  to 
GeorgelV.  The  platda  in  genml  were  below 
the  rather  low  standard  <^  taste  of  the  day ; 
but  some  etchings  in  a  better  style  of  art, 
illustrative  of  the  work,  wore  published  by 
Robert  Banks,  from  original  drawings  in  the 
noaseMion  of  W.  Simonds  Higgs,  F.8.A., 
then  a  resident  in  Kensington,  and  in  IS^U 
eight  views  of  Kew  Gardens  were  published 
from  diawiogs  by  J.  Sa^eant,  engraved  by 


H.  Waller  and  John  Kc^gera.  In  18S9  Faulk- 
ner Iwought  out  his '  Hutory  and  Antiquities 
of  Hammersmith,'  Lcmdon,  8vo,  dedicated  to 
her  present  mqesty;  and  in  1815  '  ICstory 
and  Antiquities  of  Brentford,  Chiswiok,  and 
Ealing,'  London,  8vo.  Both  the  latter  works 
contam  biographical  notices  of  local  nota>- 
bilitiee  during  the  three  preceding  centuries. 
AcompleteliatofFaulkner'B  works,  including 
several  minor  publications  not  in  the  *  British 
Museum  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books,'  is  given 
in  the  obituary  notice  in  the '  Gentleman's 
Magazine '  for  June  1856,  from  which  most 
of  tne  above  details  are  taken.  A  manuscript 
catalogue  by  Faulkner  of  the  pictures  in  Bui^ 
lington  House,  Chiswick,  1840-1,  forma  Add. 
MS.  12207, 

Faulkner  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaziesof  Nccmandy.  He  died  at  Smith 
Street  Chelsea,  on  26  May  1856,  at  the 
(rf  8ev«itiy-^^t  Two  portzaits  of  him  exist 
— an  expressive  one  in  8vo,  with  his  coat 
of  anns,  and  a  4to  lithogzapli  inscribed  'J. 
Holmee,  ad  vinun  del' 

[Gent.  Hag.  new  sar.  xliv.  316.  A.  brief  ad- 
verse critacism  on  Eaulknei's  Hist,  of  Bnotford 
appinred  in  the  Atbenmun,  Ko.  946,  p.  11 7S, 
6  Dec.  1846.]  H.  M.  a 

FAULKNOR,  ROBERT  (1763-1795), 
captain  in  the  navy,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Captain  Robert  Faulknor,  who,  in  command 
of  uie  Bellona  of  74  guns,  captured  the  Ooura- 
geux  of  the  same  force  on  14  Aug.  1761 ; 
grandson  of  Captain  Samuel  Faolknor  of  the 
Victon^  when  she  was  lost,  with  all  hands, 
on  5  Oct.  1744  [see  Bauhen,  Six  Jomr] ; 
great^prandson  <n  Captain  WilHamlfouIkiior, 
who,  after  serving  tlLrough  the  wars  of  Wil- 
liam IH  and  Anne,  died  lieutenant-governor 
of  Greenwich  Hospital  in  1725 ;  nephew  of 
Captain  Samuel  Faullcnor,  who  served  with 
credit  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession 
and  the  seven  years'  war,  and  died  in  1760; 
nephew  also  of  Jonathan  Faulknor,  captain 
of  the  Victoy  with  Keppel  in  the  action  off 
Ushaut,  27  July  1778,  wno  died  admiral  of 
the  blue  in  1794 ;  and  first  cousin  of  Jona- 
than Faulknor,  who  died  rear-admiral  of  the 
;  red  in  1809.   His  father,  Robert,  the  hero  of 
i  the  day  in  the  autumn  of  1761,  married  Miss 
i  Elisabeth  Ashe  in  November,  and  died  in 
j  May  1769,  leaving  five  children.  The  eldest, 
I  Robert,  was  in  1774  appointed  to  the  Royal 
I  Naval  College  at  Portsmouth,  and  in  March 
j  1777  was  taken  on  board  the  Isis  by  Captain 
j  Comwallia,whom  he  followed  into  theBris- 
i  tol,  Ruby,  Medea,  and  Lion,  and  was  present 
I  in  the  battle  of  Grenada  on  6  July  1779,  in 
\  the  skirmish  with  M.  de  la  Motte  Piquet  on 
20  March  1760  and  in  that  with  M.  da 
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Temay  on  ao  June  1780  [Bee  Cokhttallis, 
Sm  Wiluam].  On  20  Bee.  1780  he  wm 
promoted  to  be  &  lieutenant  of  the  Princess 
Royal,  the  flagship  of  llear-admiral  Rowley, 
ana  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land. In  April  1782  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Britannia,  flaffship  of  Vice-^oumiral  Barring- 
ton  in  the  Cluumel,  and  afterwards  at  the 
relief  of  Gibraltar  and  in  the  encounter  with 
the  combined  fleet  off  Cape  ^partel.  The 
Britannia  was  paid  ofl'  at  the  peace.  Hie 
nearly  oontimuoiu  service  during  the  foUow- 
ing  years  calls  for  no  Bpedal  muition ;  in  the 
gununer  ot  1700  he  wu  lieutenant  of  the 
Boyal  Geocgc^  oanjiw  Admiral  Barringtoa'a 
and  was  inclndea  in  the  Urgs  promo- 
taw  made  on  the  diBatmament,  22  Nov.  1700. 
After  oommanding  the  Pluto  flreahip  for  a 
few  months  in  the  •ummer  of  1791,  ne  was 
in  June  1703  appointed  to  the  Zehra  aloOp  of 
16  guns,  which  he  eommanded  for  a  eliort 
time  in  the  North  8ea,  and  then  joined  the 
flag  of  Sir  John  Jerris  in  the  West  Indies, 
where,  on  20  March  1794,  hia  brilliant  con- 
duct at  the  capture  of  Fort  Boyal  of  Marti- 
nique won  for  him  bis  promotion  to  post 
rank,  dated  on  the  same  day.  The  Zebra  nad 
been  told  off  to  attend  on  the  Asia  of  64  guns, 
appointed  to  batter  the  fort  and  to  cover  the 
boats  of  the  landii^  p«tj;  bnt,  as  the  Asia 
misled  the  entnuee,  Fanlkncnr '  detenaiiied 
to  execute  the  service  alone,  and,'  in  the 
words  of  Swvutt  despatch,  <  he  executed  it 
with  matchless  inteepidity  and  conduct ;  run- 
ning the  Zebra  close  to  wall  of  the  fort, 
and  leaping  orerboord  at  the  head  of  his 
•loop's  company,  he  assailed  and  took  this  iin- 
portant  post  before  the  boats  could  get  on 
shore. . .  .Nolangua^ofminei'addedjerris, 
*  can  express  the  ment  of  Captain  Faulkntnr 
upon  thiB  occasion ;  but,  as  eveiy  officer  and 
man  in  the  army  and  squadron  bears  testi- 
mony to  it,  this  incomparable  action  cannot 
fail  of  being  recorded  in  the  page  of  history.' 
James  (Numl  Hiat.  ed.  18CH),  i.  243)  ques- 
tions tuB  strict  accuracy  of  the  despatch;  he 
thinks  that  the  men  frton  the  boats  were  on 
Aore  fitet  and  took  the  fiort,  and  l^t  iJm 
admizal  virtually  admitted  lus  mistake  \j 
a^ipointing  Captain  Nugent,  who  led  tbie 
boats,  to  the  command  of  the  fort.  But 
Jerris,  who  never  praised  on  light  grounds, 
promoted  Faulknor  and  appointed  him  to 
the  Rose.  Faulknor  himself  writing  to  his 
mother,  said:  'The  Zebra,  when  she  oaroe 
out  of  action,  was  cheered  by  the  admiral's 
abip ;  and  the  admiral  himself  publicly  em- 
braced me  on  the  quarternieck  and  dincted 
the  band  to  play  "  See  the  cMiquering  hero 
comes  1"  Such  compliments  are  without  ex- 
ample in  the  navy ;  I  never  could  have  de- 


served them.'  At  the  capture  of  St  .  Luein  a 
£aw  days  later  the  Roee  led  into  what  was 
known  as  the  Col  de  Sac,  but  which  Jervie, 
iu  memory  of  Barrington'a  action  with  D'Ea- 
taing  [see  Babbikqtoit,  Sakithl],  now  called 
Barrington  Bay.  Faulknor  was  rewarded 
by  boing  moved  into  the  Blanche,  a  Mgate 
of  82  guns,  'where,'  he  wrote,  'I  mean  to 
stop,  not  wishing  to  have  a  lai^er  diip.'  At 
Guadeloupe,  the  oonqueet  of  wtuch  was  com- 
pleted on  21  April,  he  was  again  foremost, 
and  at  the  storming  of  Fort  Fleor  d'£pte 
had  a  narrow  escape  of  his  life. 

From  Guadeloupe  tiie  Blanche  wu  lent  to 
Hali&x  to  refit,  and  returned  to  tiieWeat 
Indies  in  October  to  find  that  thelVendiluid 
recovered  Guadeloupe  with  the  exception  of 
Fort  Mal^ilde  at  Basseterre,  which  held  out 
till  10  Dec.  During  theee  last  m<Hiths  of 
1794  the  Blanche  remained  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Guadeloupe,  catting  off  the 
enemy's  commtmications  and  watching  the 
French  frigate  Pique  in  Pointe  k  Htie.  On 
the  morning  of  4  Jan.  1795  the  Pique  wm  seen 
to  be  underway,  but  coming  out  cautioudy, 
doubtful,  it  would  appear,  if  the  Blanche  was 
alone,  it  was  evenmg  before  she  was  clear 
of  the  land,  following  the  Blanche  to  the 
southward.  The  Blanche  having  thm  turned 
towards  her,  the  two  fngatea  met  a  little 
after  midnight.  A  well-cmtested  action  tac 
■ned,  the  Pique  being  handled  in  a  galltnt 
and  seamanlike  manner,  and  constanth^  en- 
deavouring to  lay  the  Blanche  on  board  and 
carryherbyforceof  superiOTnumbers.  These 
attempts  the  Blanche  as  constai^y  baffled, 
till  a  little  before  3  A.if .,  when  her  main  and 
mizen  meets  fell.  The  Pique  then  ran  on 
board  her  on  the  port  quarter,  and  Faulknor, 
intending  to  keep  her  there,  exposed  to  the 
raking  fire  of  the  Bluicbe's  guns,  proceeded 
to  lash,  with  his  own  handfi,  ner  bows|)rit  to 
the  Blanche'e  capstan.  Wliile  so  dwng  he 
fell  dead,  shot  thnwgh  the  heart  by  a  musketr- 
ball.  Other  hands  secured  the  lashing,  and 
the  Blanche,  paying  off  b^iwe  the  wind, 
drained  the  Pique  m  her  wnk^  ke^in^  up 
a  steady  fire  into  her  bows,  which  the  Pique 
was  unaUe  to  return.  After  two  hours  of 
this  unequal  oombat  the  ^ue  hailed  that 
die  had  surrendered,  and  was  ttUran^KMsea- 
flion  of  by  David  HUne  [q.  t.  ] ,  the  seoond  lieu- 
tenant, who  with  a  party  of  ten  men  swam 
on  board. 

The  circumstance  of  Faulkner's  death  gave 
an  unwonted  celebrity  to  this  brilliant  fr^ato 
action.  A  picture  ot  the  scene,  by  Stotmrd, 
engraved  with  the  title  '  Death  of  Captain 
Faulknor,*  is  even  now  not  rare ;  and  a  monu- 
ment by  Rossi,  erected  in  St.  Paul's  Ckthedral 
at  tlie  public  expanse,  still  keeps  alive  die  me- 
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mory  of  one  whose  early  death  but  crowned 
the  glorious  promise  of  his  young  life. 

[Naval  Gbroniele,  xrt  1  (vitb  a  portnut); 
Selfe's  Naval  Biography,  ilL  SOS ;  JameB'ti  Naval 
Hiflt  i.  308.]  J.  K.  L. 

FADKT,ABTHUR,in  religion  lAimBHOB 
Arthtjb  (1664-1691),  jesuit,  bom  in  1654, 
was  third  son  of  William  f  aunt,  esc^.,  of  Fos- 
ton,  LeiceBtershire,  by  his  second  wife,  Jane, 
daughter  <^  Gteorge  Vincent,  esq.,  of  Peckl^ 
ton,  and  widow  of  Nicholas  Pnrefoy,  esq.,  of 
Drayton.  He  was  sent  to  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ford, m  1568,  and  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  John  Fotta,  a  noted  philosopher,  who  had 

Jrevioosly  beeit  his  instructor  m  the  country, 
'otts  being  aRoman  catholic  afterwards  took 
Faunt  away  from  Oxford  with  the  consent  of 
his  parents,  who  were  catholics  also,  and  in  the 
begmning  of  1670  conducted  him  to  Louvain 
placed  him  in  the  jesuit  ccdlege  diere. 
After  gn^toating  B.A.  at  Louvain  he  resided 
fox  some  time  in  Paris,  and  thai  proceeded 
to  Unnieh,  where  WilHam,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
chose  him  as  his  scholar,  and  maintained  him 
In  the  uniTersity,  where  he  commenced  M.  A. 
In  1676  he  wmt  to  the  English  College  at 
Rome,  wherehe  studied  divinity,aod  clumged 
his  name  to  lAUrence  Arthur  Faunt.  Not 
long  after  he  was  constituted  divinity  reader 
in  the  college,  and  was  in  high  favour  with 
Pope  Chregory  XHE,  who,  in  token  of  his 
affection,  gave  him  license  to  make  a  seal, 
which,  when  appended  to  a  document  (drawn 
up  hr  Vaxxnt  in  favour  of  any  of  hia  country- 
menj,  would  enablethe  bearer  topass  through 
forei^  cotmtries  without  teatm  the  Spanish 
inquisition  or  any  other  simUsr  danger.  It 
was  supposed  that  if  the  pontiff's  life  had  been 
prolonged  he  would  have  raised  Faunt  to  the 
rank  m  cardinal. 

When  the  king  of  Poland  established  a 
jeauit  college  at  Fosen,  Faunt  was  appointed 
by  the  pope  to  be  its  first  rector,  and  he  ao- 
cordingly  left  Rome  on  10  June  1581.  Ale- 
gambe  states  that  he  was  professor  of  Qreek 
at  Posen  for  three  years,  and  of  moral  theo- 
logy  and  controversy  for  nine  years  {SidL 
Scriptorum  Soc.  Jetu,  ed.  Southwell,  p.  538). 
He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  estates  of  the  Polish  nation.  A 
letter  sent  by  him  to  his  brother  Anthony, 
dated  Banag,  1589,  shows  that  he  was  sent 
for  at  the  same  time  by  three  several  princes 

SVooB,  Athena  Oxon.  ed.  Bliss,  i.  574).  He 
ed  at  Wilna,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Lithuania,  in  Poland,  on  28  Feb.  1690-1. 
His  worics  are:  1.  'Assertiones  Tbeolo- 

ficsB  de  Christi  in  terris  Ecclesia,'  Posen, 
680,  4to.    2.  'Asaertiones  Rhetorics  ao 
Fliilosi^hicn,  quae  in  CoU.  Posnaoiensi  Soc 


Jes.  an.  1682  in  solemni  studiorum  reno- 
vatione  disputandie  propouimtur,'  Posen, 
1582,  4to.  3.  '  Disputatio  l^eologica  de  D. 
Petri  et  Romani  Pontiflcis  sutxessorls  ejus 
in  Ecclesia  Christi  principatu,'  Posen,  1683, 
4to.  4.  'DoetrinaCatholicade  Sanctorum  in* 
voeatione  et  veneratione,*  Posen,  1684, 4to. 
6.  '  De  Ohristi  in  terris  Ecclesia,  qiuenam  et 
penes  quos  existat,  lilm  tree.  In  quibos  OaK 
viuianos,  Lutheranoe  et  csteros,  qui  ae 
EvangeltooB  nominant,  alienos  hi  Christi  Ec- 
clesia esse  .  .  .  demonatratur,  et  simul  Apo- 
logia Assertionum  ^usdem  inscriptionis  con- 
tra falsas  Antonii  Sadeelis  cnminationes 
continetur,*  Poeen,  1684,  4to.  6.  'Ccewe 
Lutheranorum  et  Calvintanorum  oppugnatio 
ae  CatholicGB  EuoharistieB  Befensio,  2  parta, 
Posen,  1586,  4to.  The  second  part  treats 
'De  AugustiasimoMisstsSacrificio.'  7.  'De 
Controversiia  inter  Ordinon  Ecclesiasticum 
et  Secularem  in  Folonia,  ex  iure  diuino, 
B^niq.  Statutis,  Priuilegna,  ac  Prascrip* 
tione  Tractatio'  [Cracow  Fj,  1687,  4to;  re- 
printed in  1633,  and  again  in  the  '  Opusoula,' 
collected  by  Melohior  Stephanidb,  Cracow, 
1632.  8.  '  Apolo^  Ulni  sui  de  invocatione 
et  veneratione  Sanctorum,  contra  &laa8  Da* 
nieIi8Tos8ani,TheoIogiee  Calviniann  Profess. 
Heidelbeigen.  Criminaticmes,*  Cologne,  1589, 
8vo,  Posen,  1590,  4to.  9.  'Tractatus  de 
controversiis  inter  ordinem  eodeaiasticum  & 
secularem  in  Polonia'  (anon.),  1602,  4to. 
10.  '  De  Ordinatione  et  Voeatione  Ministro- 
mm  Lutheranorum  et  Calvinistarum,  eorum- 
que  Sacramentis,'  Posen.  11. '  Oratio  habita 
m  Synodo  Petrocoviensi  FnmneialL  De 
causa  et  remediis  Herese&n.' 

[Wood's  Athene  Oxon.  (Bliss),  i.  572 ;  Vits, 
Pe  AngUffi  Scriptoribus,  p.  789 ;  Nichols's  Loices- 
Uirsbiro  (1810),  iv.  175. 178;  Hore's Hist. Frov. 
Angl.  Soc.  Jesn,p.  17;  Dodd's  Church  Hist  il. 
144;  PoUot's  Church  Hiet.  (Breirer),  v.  176;  De 
Backer's  Bibl.  dw  Ecrivains  de  la  Compagnie  de 
J^BOB  (1864),  ii.  181 ;  Oliver's  Jesuit  OoUeatioiu. 
p.  89  ;  Foley's  Becorda,  ii.  286,  vi  627.  vii.  24€  ; 
Oat.  of  Printed  Books  is  Brit.  Mas. ;  Taoner's 
BibL  Briu  p.  274 ;  Burton's  LaioestAr^ire,  p.  10.] 

T.  0. 

PAUira,  NICHOLAS  1572-1608), 
clerk  the  signet,  was  a  native  of  Norfolk. 
A  person  of  the  same  names,  who  was  mayor 
of  Canterbury  and  M.P.  for  tha  city  in  1460, 
played  a  prominent  part  in  Warwuu's  rebel- 
lion of  1471,  actively  supported  the  Bastard 
of  Faueonberg  [q.  t.1  in  his  raid  on  Lon- 
don, and  was  D^ieaded  at  Canterbury  by 
Edward  TVs  orders  in  May  1471  (W&SK- 
woRTH,  Chrm.  pp.  20,  21,  67).  The  clerk 
to  the  signet  matriculated  as  a  pensioner  at 
Oaius  College,  Cambridge,  in  June  1572,  and 
was  admitted  a  BchoU^  of  Corpus  Christi 
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College  in  the  same  university  in  1673.  In 
the  interval  he  visited  Parts,  witnessed  tJie  St. 
Bartholomew  massacre,  and  was  one  of  the 
fiisttobringthenewBtof^if^Uid.  About  16S0 
he  become  secretary  to  Sir  IbrandsWaleiiig- 
ham,  and  was  enj^ged  in  carmng  despatches 
to  English  agents  abroad  and  sending  home 
'  inteUigence.  In  August  1680,  while  in  Paris,  \ 
)iB  met  Anthony  Bacon  fq.  v.],  who  became 
his  intimate  friend.  Early  in  1561  he  spent 
three  and  a  half  months  in  Qerman^,  and 
was  at  Pisa,  Padua,  and  Oeneva  later  m  the 
same  year.  He  came  from  Paris  in  March 
1583  and  returned  in  February  1687-8.  Hia 
many  letters,  sent  home  while  on  the  conti- 
nent, show  him  to  have  been  an  assiduous 
collector  of  information  and  a  trustworthy 
public  servant.  On  23  Nov.  1686  he  became 
M.P.  for  Boroughbridge.  When  settled  in 
England  Faunt  was  very  friendly  with  both 
Anthony  and  Francis  Bacon,  and,  as  an 
earnest  poritan,  was  implicitly  trusted  by 
iheir  mother,  Ann,  lady  Bacon,  who  often 
wrote  to  her  sons  ii^ploring  them  to  benefit 
by  Faunt's  advice.  He  met  Anthony  on  his 
return  from  the  continent  early  in  1592,  and 
oonducted  him  to  lus  brother  Fxancii^s  lodg- 
ings in  Gray's  Inn.  '  He  is  not  only  an 
hottest  gentleman  in  civil  behaviour,*  wrote 
Lady  Bacon  at  the  time, '  but  one  that  feareth 
God  indeed,  and  as  wise  withal,  baving  ex- 
perience of  our  state,  as  able  to  advise  you 
both  vei^  wisely  and  very  friendly '  (Spbd- 
MKO,  Life  qfBacmij  L  112).  In  1603  Faunt 
was  clerk  of  the  signet,  an  oifice  which  he 
was  still  holding  on  20  Sept.  1607.  In  March 
160&-6  there  was  talk  of  his  sticceeding  Win- 
wood  as  ambassador  at  the  Hague.  In  1594 
Fannt  obtuned  a  grant  of  crown  lands  in  \ 
Yorkshire;  iiil607  the  reversion  toFulbrook  : 
Park,  Warwickshire,  and  iu  the  same  year  a 
promise  from  Sir  Robert  Cecil  to  obtain  some  < 
of  the  land  belonging  to  the  see  of  York. 
He  married  (before  1686)  the  dandbter  of  a 
London  merchant.  He  wrote '  A  iMseoturse  . 
touching  the  Office  of  Prinapal  Secretary  of , 
State,'1593(nnphnted),inBodleiaaIdbiary, ' 
Tanner  MS.  60,  f.  91. 

{Cooper's  Athetue  Cantabr.  ii.  477.  Win- 
wood's  Memorialls,  ToLi.;  Birch's  Memoirs  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  vols.  i.  and  ii. ;  Spedding's  Idfe 
of  Bacon,  vol.  i.;  Aybcough's  Cat.  of  M.S.S.] 

S.  Ifc 

FAUNTLEBO  Y,  HENB  Y  (178&-1824), 
banker  and  forger,  was  bom  in  178&  His 

father,  who  bore  the  same  names,  was  one  of  '- 
the  original  founders  of  the  banking  house 
of  Marsh,  Sibbald,  &  Co.  of  Bemers  Street, 
Limdon,  iu  1782.   The  younger  Fauntleroy 
entered  the  bouse  as  a  clerk  in  1800,  and  on 


the  death  of  his  father  in  1807  was  taken 
into  partnership.  His  knowledge  of  the 
business  was  extensive,  and  from  the  first 
almost  the  whole  management  of  the  bank 
and  its  afiain  was  left  in  his  hands.  On 
14  S^t.  1624  an  announcement  appealed  in 
the  papers  in  the  names  of  the  finn  to  the 
e&ct  that  it  was  necessary  to  suspend  pay- 
ment at  the  bank  iu  conseq^uence  of  'the 
very  unexpected  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  placed  by  the  extraordinary  oon> 
duct  of  our  partner,  Mr.  Fauntleroy.'  Faunt* 
leroy  had  been  arrested  on  11  Sept.,  and,  afber 
a  private  examination  before  a  magistrate, 
committed  to  Coldbath  Fields.  The  war^ 
rant  was  obtained  on  the  depositions  of  two 
trustees  of  l,000i.  in  S  per  cent,  annuities 
who  had  entrusted  the  stock  to  Fauntleroy ; 
the  dividends  were  reguloily  paid  to  them, 
but  it  was  discovered  that  the  stock  had 
been  sold  in  September  1820,  under  a  power 
of  attorney,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the 
trustees  thouselvee  ana  Fauntleroy,  uid 
the  tarnstees*  signatures  were  foiled.  At  the 
police-court  examination  on  16  Sept.  evidence 
was  given  that  Fauntleroy  had  in  a  similar 
manner  disposed  of  other  stock,  representing 
sums  of  17,500/.,  43,000/.,  and  5,800/.  He 
was  remanded  till  1  Oct.,  when  further 
charges  were  gone  into,  and  he  was  com- 
mitted for  trial,  being  sent  in  the  meantime 
to  Kewgate.  Great  public  excitement  was 
aroused  bv  the  case,  and  in  the  interval  before 
the  trial  the  newspa^mrs  vied  with  each  other 
in  publishing  stories  of  what  was  alleged  to 
be  Fannderoy's  diasoliite  and  extravagaat 
mode(tflifb.  Tha  statement  was  freely  cir- 
enlated  that  he  had  appropriated  trust  funds 
to  the  amount  of  a  quarter  of  a  Bullion,  the 
whcde^  of  which  heliad  squandered  on  the 
establishments  of  his  various  mistresses  in 
town  and  country,  and  in  gamblin^^  The 
trial  took  place  on  SO  Oct.  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
before  Justice  Park  and  Baron  Garrow. 
Seven  separate  indictments  were  preferred 
against  Fauntleroy,  and  the  attorney-general, 
who  prosecuted,  relied  on  the  case  in  which 
the  prisoner  had  forged  a  deed  In  the  name  of 
hisBi8te>iu-lawforthetran8ferof 6,480/.  He 
was  able  to  prove  one  and  all  of  the  cases  suffi- 
ciently for  all  practical  purposes  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  paper  in  Fauntlei^s  hand- 
writing, and  signed  1^  him,  which  oontwoed 
a  list  of  the  Tajious  sums  naudulenUy  dealt 
with,  and  the  following  statement : '  In  order 
to  Iraep  up  the  credit  of  our  house  I  have 
foiged  powers  of  attorney,  and  have  there- 
upon sold  out  these  sums  without  the  know- 
ledge of  any  of  my  partners.  I  have  given 
credit  in  the  accounts  for  the  interest  wht^n 
it  became  due.'   A  postscript  added :  *  The 
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Bank  began  first  to  refuae  our  acceptances, , 
aud  tlieiebj  to  destroy  the  credit  of  our  i 
house;  they  shall  tbarafore  smart  for  it.*  The  i 
fraudulent  transfers  had  first  begun  in  1815, ' 
and  Fauntleroy,  having  the  entire  stock- 
market  business  in  his  own  hands,  wae  thus 
enabled  to  escape  detection.    The  dividends 
were  r^ularly  ^d  to  the  rightful  pro- 
prietors,  and  entries  duly  made  in  the  books 
as  if  the  transactions  were  perfectly  in  order. , 
The  case  was  formally  proved,  and  Faunt-  , 
leroy  then  addressed  the  court  in  his  defence.  | 
A.dmitting  his  guilt,  he  declared  that  it  had  , 
been  forced  upon  him  by  the  instability  of  < 
the  bank's  position,  and  that  every  penny  of  | 
the  money  he  had  raised  by  forgery  had  been  | 
placed  totheoEt^tof  the  house,  and  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  demands  upon  it.  He  , 
ezpli^y  denied  the  reports  that  had  been  [ 
dnivlateo  as  to  his  loose  manner  of  life,and  | 
B  scandaloas  story  of  his  treatment  ca  his  ! 
vifa.  He  then  called  as  witnesses  seventeen 
morohants  and  bankers,  who  testified  to  his  , 
general  integrity  and  unspotted  reputaU<m.  > 
'liie  jury  returned  a  verdict  <rf  *  guilty  of  | 
uttermg  the  forged  insU-ument  knowing  it : 
to  be  fo^;ed,'  and  at  the  termination  of  the 
sessions  on  2  Nov.  the  recorder  pronounced  ' 
the  sentence  of  death.   Every  species  of  in-  | 
fluence  was  brought  to  bear  to  procure  a 
eommutatiou  of  the  penalty.   The  case  was 
twice  argued  before  judges  on  points  of  law, 
and  petitions  and  appeals  m>m  powerful 
quarters  were  preMnted  to  the  hone  secre- 
tary, but  without  result,   An  Italian,  Ed- 
mund Angelini  by  name,  offered  to  take 
I^umtleroy's  place  on  the  scaflcdd,  and  twice 
appealed  in  all  seeming  seriousness  to  the  lord 
mayor  to  be  allowed  iai&  favour.  Fauntleroy 
was  executed  30  Nov.  1824  before  a  crowd 
which  was  estimated  to  number  a  hundred 
thousand  persons.  Aquitegroundlessromour 
was  widely  believed  to  uie  effect  that  he 
had  escaped  death  by  the  insertion  in  his 
throat  of  a  silver  tube,  which  prevented 
strangulation,  and  that  on  being  restored  to 
ccmsciousness  he  wmt  abroad  and  lived  for 
many  years. 

[Times  and  other  newspapers,  Septembes- 
Decranber  1824,  passim;  Pierce  Egata's  Acootmt 
of  the  Trial  (tf  Mr.  FaunUaic^;  Arthur  QziStlWlB 
Cbnm.  of  Ne^te.  ii.  394-300.]        A  T. 

FAUQUIER,  FKANOIS  (1704  ?-1768), 
financial  vmter,  Ueutenant-gOTemor  of  Vir- 

fioia,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Di.  John  Francis 
'auguier,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  who  died  22  Sept.  1726  (Sist.  Meg. 
for  1726,  p.  37).  His  mother's  name  was 
Elizabeth  Chamberlayne.  He  was  a  director 
c£  the  South  Sea  Company  in  1751,  and  was 


footed  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on  16  Feb. 
1763.  IiLJuiuAryl768hewBS»pointedlieu- 
tenan&^rovemor  of  Virginia.  lA.  W.Gordon 

{Sise,  Progrett,  and  Eatahlishment  of  the  In- 
^^endence  of  the  United  States^  i.  136)  says : 
'  Towards  the  close  of  1759  or  the  beginning  oi 
1760  Mr.  Pitt  wrote  to  Francis  Fauquier,  esq., 
lieut.^vemor  of  Virginia,  and  mentioned  in 
his  letter  that  though  they  had  made  grants  to 
the  colonies,  yet  when  the  war  was  over  they 
should  tax  them  in  order  to  raise  a  revenue 
from  them.  Mr.  Fauquier  in  his  answer  ex- 
pressed his  apprehension  that  the  measure 
would  occssion  great  disturbance.  The  an- 
swer murht  divert  Mr.  Pitt  frcmi  his  intui- 
tion.' five  years  later  Fauquier  had  to  dis- 
solve the  Vuvinian  Honw  of  Burgossos  on 
the  pasung  <H  Patrick  Smrft  famous  reso- 
lutions about  taxation  (ib.  i.  171').  He  died  at 
Williamsburg  on  3  March  1768.  One  of  the 
Virginian  counties  is  named  after  him.  He 
was  married  to  Sir  Charles  Dalston'sdaughter, 
Catharine,  who  was  buried  at  Totteridge  in 
1781. 

In  '  An  Essay  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
Raising  Money  for  the  support  of  the  ^esent 
War  without  Increasing  tne  Public  Debts,' 
1756,  Fauquier,  adoptiuf^  an  idea  of  Sir 
:Matthew Becker, pn^ased  that  3,300,000/.  a 
year  should  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  houses. 
But  in  a  postscript  attached  to  the  second 
edition  (1766)  he  explains  that  what  he 
wished  to  do  was  not  to  recommend  that 
particular  tax,  but  to  insist  oa_  the  de»ra- 
bility  of  paying  all  charges  within  the  year, 
and  he  suggests  a  kind  of  capitation  or  in- 
come tax  as  a  substitute  for  his  first  propo- 
sal. He  held  strongly  the  theoiT  that  by  no 
means  could  any  taxation  be  macle  to  fall  on 
the  poor.  '  The  poor  do  not,  never  have,  nor 
possibly  can,  pay  any  tax  whatever '  17). 
The  first  edition  of  uie  essay  (which  is  dedi- 
cated  to  Lord  Anson)  only  bears  the  author's 
initials ;  the  second  has  his  name  in  full.  A 
third  edition  was  published  in  1757.  There 
are  in  the  British  Museum  nine  letters  written 
by  FauquiertoColonelBouquet  between  1769 
and  1764^  chiefiy  respecting  the  military  forces 
of  Virginia,and  one  toSir  Henry  Moore, dated 
S  ¥eh.  1766  (Addit.  MS&  21644,  21648, 
21660,  21661,  and  12440),  A  paper  on  a 
hoilstOTm  oboarved  by  him  in  Virginia  on 
9  July  1768  was  read  to  the  RoyaTSociety 
{Pikiloaophieal  Transactioru,  1.  746)  by  his 
brother  William,  who  was  elected  fellow  in 
1746  and  died  in  1788  (LvsoNS,  ^virwu  of 
London,  iv.  406). 

[Court  and  City  Register,  1751 ;  Thomson'tj 
Hist,  of  the  Soyal  Society,  app.  ir. ;  G-wt.  Mag. 
xxviii.  46,xxzviii.  199 ;  genaalogicul  table  in  the 
possession  of  a.B.Wollast<Hi,  esq, of  Cbislehurst; 
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ClotterbDck'H  Hertfocdshira,  ii.  468;  Bodloaa 
Litnaiy  Cat.  of  Printed  Books;  LndonMaftliw 
1759,  p.  603.]  B.  C-n. 

FAUSSBTT,BRYAN  (1730-1776),  anti- 
ijuary,  born  on  80  Oct.  17aO  at  Heppington, 
near  Canterbury,  was  the  eldest  of  tne  thir- 
teen children  of  Bryan  Fanssett  of  Staple* 
horst,  Kent,  by  his  wife  Mary,  dan^ter  of 
Heniy  Godfrey  of  Heppinffton  and  Lydd.  He 
was  educated  at  a  Eentiw  grammar  school 
and  at  University  GoUege,  Oxford,  whwe  he 
was  known  as  *  the  handsome  commoner.'  At 
Oxford  he  endeavoured  to  orgmmse  a  volon- 
teer  conw  in  ud  of  the  cause  ofPrince  Charies 
Bdwara  in  174fi-6,  and  his  father  convened 
secret  meetings  of  the  Jacobite  jrentry  at 
Heppington.  Eauaeett  graduated  B.A.  1742, 
M,A.  1746,and  was  electedfellowof  All  Souls 
as  of  linmder'a  kin  to  Archbiiht^  CSiichele. 
He  was  wdained  in  1746,  and  mm  1748  to 
1760  held  die  living  of  Abberbniy  in  Shrop- 
shire. Fhim  1760  ne  lived  for  some  tame  at 
Street-end  House,  near  Heppinj^n,  without 
clerical  duties.  Writing  to  his  frieoA  Dr. 
Bucarel  in  1764,  lie  says  that  he  is  sorry  he 
ever  took  orders.  Towards  die  close  of  his 
life  Archbishop  Seeker  gave  him  the  rectory 
of  Monk's  Horton  and  the  perpetual  cunu^ 
of  Nackington,  both  in  Kent.  In  1763  he 
was  elected  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. From  about  17S0  he  had  devoted 
special  attention  to  antiquities,  chiefly  Anglo- 
^ucon.  He  was  a  good  herald  and  genealo- 
gist, and  is  stated  to  have  visited  every 
church  in  Kent,  copyii^  all  the  monuaents 
and  armorial  windows.  "Bin  papers  were 
used  bjr  Hasted  for  his  'History  of  Kent.' 
Hasted  describes  him  as '  living  entirely  rus- 
ticated  at  Heppington '  (NiOHOLS,  Idt.  lilustr. 
ST.  6^).  Faussett  formed  a  collection  of 
more  than  five  thousand  Roman  and.  Enriish  ! 
coins.  This  was  sold  at  Sotheby's  on  3  Dec. 
1853.  The  prices  realised  were  not  high 
(SoTHEBT,  Sah  Oataloffve).  He  had  melted 
down  hisduplicate8,tothe  wughtof  150  lbs., 
into  a  bell  inscribed '  Audi  qnid  tecum  loqnt-  > 
tur  Bomana  vetuatas — Ex  lere  Romano  me 
conflarifecitB.F.A.S.S.1766.'  He  began  his 
well-known  excavations  in  Kentish  banxnn, 
chiefly  of  the  Ang^o-Saxon  period,  in  1767  at 
Tremworth  Down,  Crundale.  He  afterwards 
went  to  work  at  Gilbon,  where  he  opmed 
106  gmves  during  elevm  days  in  1760, 1763, 
and  1768,  and  at  Eiiq^atMi  Down,  nhien  he  { 
opened  S06  graves  betwecm  Atwust  1767  and 
August  1773.  From  1771  to  177S  he  also 
ejq^ored  336  graves  at  Bishops  Bourne, 
bertswold,  Barfriston  Down,  Beakesbotmie, 
and  ChartJiam  Down.  Faussett  made  peon- 
niary  sacrifices  in  order  to  excavate,  and  supw- 
in tended  the  ot>ening  of  barrows  with '  almost 


boyish  oithusiasm.'  Hekeptajonmalof  his 
operations,  minntely  recording  each  mve's 
contents.  This  was  edited  "hj  Ur.  Clloaeh 
Smith  &om  the  (n^^inal  manuscript  in  the 
possession  of  Ur.  X  Mayer,  and  puUished 
with  notes  and  engravings  in  1886  ^jondon, 
4to)as'InTentoriumSepulchrale.'  From  the 
numerous  antiquities  found  by  him,  Faussett 
formed  a  collection  which  was  especially  rich 
in  Anglo-Sax<Hi  otgects  of  personal  adorn- 
ment, such  as  fibulie  (indndmg  the '  Kings- 
ton  fibula '  of  gold,  garnets,  and  tuiqwHses ; 
Invent.  Septdehr.  pi.  i.  and  pp.  77, 78),  pendent 
ornaments  (e.g.  gold  drops  set  widi  garnets), 
beads,  buckks,  £c.  After  Fanssetra  death 
this  collectiim  remained  almost  unknown  till 
it  was  exhibited  in  1844  at  the  Archaaoloei- 
eal  Association's  meeting  at  Cant«liury  by 
its  owner,  0r.  Godfrey  ^nseett,  mndsoa 
of  Bcyan  Fanssett.  In  At^ust  ISoiB  1^.  6. 
Faussett's  son  Brym  <^red  it  Itv  sale  to 
tia  British  Bf  usenm,  when  it  vas  ua^risely 
declined  by  the  trustees.  Some  outcry  was 
raised  in  ar^iteological  circlee  without  effect 
(see  C.  B.  Smith,  Cbtlecdmea  Ant.  iiL  170- 
102, 'The  Faussett  Collection;'  Oemti&n. 
1664,  new  ser.  zlii.  606).  In  1866  col- 
lection was  bought  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  and 
is  now  in  the  museum  at  Liverpool.  Dtuing 
tiie  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  FauescAt 
suffered  from  gout.  He  died  at  his  seat  at 
Hep[Hngton  on  10  Jan.  1776.  There  is  a 
monument  to  him  in  Nadrington  Ohuroh, 
Kent.  He  married  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
the  Ber.  Bowland  Oortoia  of  Hainton,  Lin- 
colnshire, and  had  by  ha  two  sons  and  a 
dau^ter.  The  eldest  son,  Henry  Godfrey 
(b.  1749),  helped  his  ftther  in  his  ocaTStiou 
and  sneoeeded  to  the  estates. 

[FauasettfB  Inventoriun  Sflpulohrale  and  the 
i  memoir  there  in  appendix  L,  by  T.  Faussett; 
BnrkiA  Iud«d  Qentry,  1886,  i,  019  ;  various  re- 
fcrenees  in  Arehnologieal  Jonroal ;  C,  R.  Smith's 
CollMt.  Ant.  iii.  179-92 ;  Nichols's  lit.  Anted. 
is.  ;  Nicholas  Lit.  Itlustr.  iii.  d5«,  iv.  649- 
1  660,  iv.  482,  viii.  698  ;  private  iafoniMtaon.1 

W.  W. 

FAUSSETT,  THOMAS  GODFSBY, 
afterwards  T.  G.  GoDPBBT-FAmauTT  (1820- 
1877),  antiquazy,  bom  at  Oxford  in  1829, 
was  a  younger  son  Ot  lha  Rev.  Godfrey 
Fanssett,  Bai.,  canon  of  Ohrist  Qhurcii,  1^ 
his  second  vriSe,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Thcooas 
I  Wetheredof  Marlow.  Whra  young  he  lived 
much  at  Worcester,  where  his  father  was 
then  prebendary.  He  inherited  the  tastes  of 
his  great-grandfather,  Bryan  Faussett.  the 
antiqnary  [q.  v.],  and  as  a  boy  studied  his- 
toty  and  hemdry.  He  became  scholar  and 
felfow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
In  186-2  (or  1863)  he  was  called  to  the  bar, 
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but  did  not  practise.  In  1866  he  went  to 
live  at  CanterDiuy,  where  he  was  in  that  year 
app(»iited  auditor  to  the  dean  and  chapter. 
Ha  waa  auditor  till  hie  death.  In  1871  he 
was  alao  appointed  district  rwistrar  of  the 
probate  court  at  Canterbury,  ui  March  1869 
he  had  been  elected  fellow  of  the  Society  of 
An^uariee.  From  I86S  to  1873  he  waa 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Kent  Arohnoloei- 
cal  Society.  He' published  articles  in  the 
*  Ardueologia  Cantiana,'  including  '  Canter- 
bury till  Domesday '  (1S61)  and  an  account  of 
an  Anfflo-Saxon  cemetery  opened  by  him  at 
PatrixDouine,Kent('Tol.x.)  Hewroteontfae 
'Law  of  Treasure  liore'  in  t61.  xxii.  of  the 
•ArcluaologioaL  JoumaL'  Hespeually  studied 
theantuuitiesof  Oanterbiuy^and  contributed 
the  article '  Oanterboir  'to  the '  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica' (9th  edit.)  He  also  wrote  a  me- 
moir of  Bryan  Faussett,  printed  in  Boaeh 
Smith's  edition  of  the  *!biTentorium  6wal- 
(duale.'  Faussett  succeeded  Larking  as  editor 
of  the  large  history  of  Kent  be«[un  by  Streat- 
feild;  bottheiU4iealth&omwmchheBufiered 
£rom  about  1866  till  his  death  prerented  his 
continuing  the  work.  From  about  1873  he 
waahardlyeverabletoholdapen.  In  spite  of 
this,  Faussett,  living  in  his  pleasant  house  in 
the  cathedral  precincts,  wasamanofhabitual  j 
eheeTfiilnea>,aiido(HnpoaedhundredBofclevw  1 
liufas  and  ^igiama  in  Latin  and  Engliah. 


U«tin  hymns  an  ninted  in  the  '  Memoiiala 
ot  T.  G.  FauBsett/  published  in  1878  (two 
editions')  by  the  Rer.  W.  J.  Loftie. 

Fausaett  died  at  Canterbnxy  28  Feb.  1877, 
and  waa  buried  in  Nacktngton  churchyard, 
near  that  city.  In  1869,  in  common  with 
other  members  of  the  family,  he  took  the 
surname  of  Qodfrey-Faassett.  He  married  in 
1864  Lucy  Jane,  daughter  of  Henry  Woodcock 
of  Bazik  Houae,  near  Wigau ;  an  only  child, 
Edward  Godfrey  {b.  1868),  surviTed  him. 

rixtftie's  MemoiUls,  2iid  edit. ;  Athennum, 
3  Mweb  1877,  p.  3M ;  Borises  Landed  Cbntry, 
lt(86,  i.  BI9.]  W.  W. 

FAVERSHAM,  SIMON  of  (rf.  1300), 
philosophical  writer.   [See  SncoKH 

FAVOUR,  JOHN  {d.  1624),  divine,  was 
bom  At  Southampton,  and  ma  aent  to  Win- 
chaetar  College,  whence  he  was  elected  pro- 
bationer fellow  of  New  Oolle^,  Oxford,  in 
1676,  and  in  1578  waa  made  complete  fellow, 
In  April  1584  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.B. 
(Wood,  Fa»ii  Oxon.  ed.  Bliss,  i.  226),  pro- 
ceeding I  'L.D.  on  6  June  1692  (ib.  i.  268).  In 
January  1593-4  he  became  vicar  of  Halifax, 
Yorkahire.  In  Aug.  1608  according  to  Tho- 
reeby'(  Vicaria  Leodienna,  p. 69),  butin  March 
1618accordiiigto  Wood,he  was  made  warden 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen'a  Hospital  at  Ripon, 


Yorkshira.  Hewasmadepteben^ryofSouth- 
weU  in  161 1  and  of  OabaHwick.Yoric,  in  1614. 
In  March  1616-17  he  was  collated  to  the  pre- 
bend of  Driffield  and  to  the  chantomhip  of 
the  church  of  York.  He  was  also  chaplain  to 
the  archbishop  and  residentiary.  Wood  says 
*  he  was  esteemed  a  person  of  great  piety  and 
charity,  and  one  well  read  in  substantial  and 

Erofonnd  au^ors.'  According  to  a  tradition 
>ng  current  at  Halifax  he  wss  a  good  diTine, 
a  good  physician,  and  a  good  lawyer,  a  tara- 
dition  oonfirmed  by  his  own  words  in  the 
epistle  to  the  readers  prefixed  to  his  only 
known  work,  where  he  mentions  as  '  impe- 
diments* to  its  progress  'preaching  euery 
Sabbadiday,  lecturing  euery  dayin  the weeke, 
exercisi^  iustice  in  the  Co mmon wealth, prac- 
tiungof  Physiclro  and  Chira]g«ie,inthegfeat 
penurie  and  necessitie  therera  in  the  eountrey 
where  I  Hue,  and  that  onely  for  G^ods  sake, 
which  will  easily  muHi^  both  clients  and 
patients.'  Favour  published 'Antiqritie  tei- 
vmphingoverNoveltie:  Wherebyit  isprored 
that  Antiqvitie  is  a  true  and  certaine  Note 
of  the  CSniatian  OatholickeOhureh  and  verity, 
against  all  new  and  late  Tpstart  heresies 
aduancing  themselnes  against  the  relisious 
honour  of  old  Rome,'  &c.,  vp.  602,  4to,  Lon- 
don, 1619.  From  the  dedication  to  Tohie 
Mathew,  archbishop  of  York,  it  ai^eam  thaik 
the  work  waa  begun  by  the  author  when  be 
was  'dueeBOore  yearee  old '  at  the  desire,  and 
OBiried  on  under  the  moouragement,  of  the 
archbishop.  As  an  instance  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  people  when  the  Bible  was  withheld 
from  them  by  the  '  Romanists,'  he  relates  at 
page  334  a  story  of  a  woman  who,  when  she 
'  heard  the  passion  of  CSuist  read  in  her  owns 
tongue,'  wept  bitterly.  '  After  some  pause 
and  recollection  of  her  spirits,  she  asked 
where  this  was  done,  &  when :  it  was  an- 
swered, many  thousand  miles  henoe  at  leru- 
salem,  and  a  great  while  ago,  about  fifkeene 
hundred  yeares.  Then  (quoth  she)  if  it  was 
so  farre  otf,  nnd  so  long  ago,  \ij  the  ffrace  of 
God  it  might  proue  a  lye,  and  tllerein  she  com- 
forted her  seue.'  Favour  died  on  10  March 
162^,and  was  boned  in  the  chancel  of  Hali- 
fax GhiuehfWheie  on  a  pillar  on  the  south  side 
of  tite  du>iT  ia  an  iusmptitm  to  his  memory 
{WAraoN,ifM^(/fl(r/i>^w,  pp.  877-8),  He 
married  at  Leeds,  on  1 2Nov.ie96,  AnnPower, 
probably  the  daughter  of  William  Power, 
rector  d  Bwwidi-iu-Elmet,  near  that  town 
(THOBBBBT,i>uoa£tw  LeodteTisii,  ed.  Whitaker, 
p.  268). 

[Wood's  Athena;  Oxonienstis,  ed.  Bliss,  ii. 
353-4;  John  Wataon's  History  of  Halifax,  pp. 
367,  377-4,  466 ;  Obalmeis'a  Bio^phical  Dic- 
tionary, xiv.  149-60;  CraUree's  Halifax  ;  Whi- 
taker's  Loede.]  Q.  Q. 
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FAWCETT,  BENJAMIN  (1716-1780), 
dissenting-  loinister,  was  bom  at  Sleaford, 
Lincolnahire,  on  16  Aug.  1716.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  ten  children.  He  entered  Dodd- 
ridge  s  academy  at  Northampton  in  17^. 
In  March  1741  Doddridge  sent  him  to  Whit- 
choicfa  and  Chester  to  collect  evidence  for  an 
tdibi  in  the  case  of  Bryan  Connell,  then  under 
sentence  of  death  wc  murder  (executed 
3  April).  In  the  same  year  Faweett  became 
minister  of  Paul's  Meeting,  Taunton,  where 
he  was  ordained  on  16  June  1742,  forty  mi- 
nisters being  present.  Doddridge  went  down 
to  take  part  in  the  ordination,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  Fawcett's  ftiture  wife,  on  whose 
charms  of  fortune  ('  a  good  1,400/.')  and  per- 
son he  descants  to  Mrs.  Doddridge ;  the  lady 
needed  notkinfr  but  a  little  more  colour, 
'  which  now  and  then  I  gave  her.* 

In  1745  i<'awc6tt  removed  to  Kiddermin- 
ster. Here  Doddridge  visited  him  in  1747, 
and  found  his  work  proepering '  in  an  amazing 
degree.'  He  hod  Slo  catechumens.  He  seems 
to  have  retained  his  popularly  to  the  close 
of  his  life.  For  the  use  of  his  people  he  pub- 
lished abrii^^ments  of  many  ofBaxter*s  prac- 
tical writings,and  edited  some  other  religious 
works.  M  was  very  zealous  in  founding 
country  congregations.  Some  of  his  notions 
were  unconventional.  Job  Orton,  who  re- 
tired to  Eiddeiminster  in  1766,  was  scan- 
dalised when  '  a  drum-major  of  the  North- 
amptonshire militia '  was  allowed  to  preach 
in  Fawcett's  pulpit,  and  '  a  learned,  worthy 
ministor*  shut  out.  A  few  years  before  his 
death  Faweett  published  some  '  Candid  Re- 
flections,' in  a  letter  to  a  fritiud,  probably 
Orton.  Xha  publication  is  irenic  in  design, 
its  main  pouit  being  the  diversity  of  ways 
in  which  the  doctrine  ot  the  Trmity  may 
be  stated.  Orton,  who  saw  the  manuscripL 
warned  Faweett  that  its  publication  '  would 
foe  ever  ruin  his  reputation  among  the  warm, 
seolous  people.'  Nevertheless^  as  the  work 
was  printed  at  Shrewsbu^,  it  is  probable  i 
that  Orton  assisted  in  bringing  it  out.  It  led 
to  a  controversy  with  William  Fuller,  an  in- 
dependent layman,  which  was  oontiuued  by 
Samuel  Palmer  after  Fawcett's  death.  In 
July  1 780  Faweett  was  prostrated  by  illness ; 
the  disease  was  supposed  to  he  stone,  but  was 
in  reality  an  ulcer.  He  died  in  October.  His 
fuiieral  sermon  was  preached  on  18  Oct.  br 
Thomas  Tayler  of  Carter  Imdo.  On  his  death 
hia  congregation  divided,  the  independents 
retaining  the  meeting-house,  and  an  Arian 
secession  building  a  new  place  of  worship. 

Between  1756  and  1774Fawcettpubli8bed 
manysennonsjthefirstbeing:  1.  'xheGband 
Enqoii^/  &c.,  1756|  Svo.  His  most  import 
tant  pieces  were:  2,  'Candid  Beflections 


on  the  difierent  manner  in  which  tiie  learned 
and  pious  have  expressed  their  conceptioiu 
couceruing  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,'  &£., 
Shrewsbury,  1777,  8to  ;  second  edition,  en- 
Isj^^ed,  Shrewsbury,  1778,  8vo ;  an  *  appen- 
dix '  to  the  second  edition,  Shrewsbury,  1780, 
8to.  S.  '  Ofaflarrations  on  the  Causes  ud 
Cure  of  .  .  .  Beligious  Melonchofy,'  3ic., 
Shrewabun,  1760,  Svo. 

Fawcett/s  son  Samuel  was  ordained  st 
Beaminster,  Dorsetshire,  in  1777;  he  became 
a  unitarian,  and  retired  from  the  miniatry, 
living  on  his  private  estate  near  Bridport. 
From  1801  to  1816  he  was  imit-ftrian  mimstcr 
at  yeoviL  where  he  died  on  14  Dec  1835, 
aged  81. 

[Funeral  Sermon  b^  Tayler,  as  cited  bj 
Palmer  in  Appandiz  iu.  to  Orton's  Lett«n  to 
Diss.  Ministeis,  1UU6  ;  Orton's  Letters,  ii.  72, 
107,  162,  171,  &c  ;  Wilson's  Diss.  Chnrdiof!. 
1808.  ii.  181 ;  Humphrey's  Gorxesp.  of  P.  Dodd- 
ridge, 1830,  iii.  fi9sq.,  iv.  90  sq.,  t.  4aSaq.; 
Mnzdi's  Hist.  Presb.  aud  Oen.  Bapt.  ChurdiM  in 
West,  of  Engl.  1835,  pp.  317,  2&b;  ChriatiaiiBe- 
former,  1S52,  p.  224 ;  Sbmford's  Philip  Dodd- 
ridge, 1880,  p.  108;  matiu»uript  Utters  of  B. 
Faweett ;  tombstone  at  YeoTil.]  A  G. 

FAWCETT,  HENRY  (1833-1884), 
statesman,  bom  at  Salisbury  26  Aug.  1833,vas 
the  son  of  William  Fawoett,  bom  at  Kirkby 
Lunsdale,  Westmoreland,  31  March  1793 
(d.  6  July  18B7),  by  his  wife,  Maiy  Coopei 
(<;.10F6b.l889j.  fn  1816  William  Faweett 
settled  at  Salisbury,  where  he  carried  on  hoar 
ness  as  a  draper.  Hewasmaycn'ofthetownin 
1833,a  keen  supporter  of  the  Seform  Bill,and 
in lateryearsoftheAnti-Comlaw League.  In 
1841  he  took  a  fazm  at  Longffffd,  near  Salis- 
bury, upon  which  he  lived  for  some  yeus  sub- 
sequent to  1851.  Faweett  learnt  his  letters 
at  a  dame  achooL  About  1841  ha  was  sent 
to  a  Bchool  at  Alderbuiy,  near  Salisbury,  kept 
by  a  Mr.  Soipp.  On  S  Aug.  1847  he  ei^»rad 
Quemwood  Oollege,  which  had  been  juat 
upened  as  an  agricultural  schou'  by  Ueorgs 
Gdmondson  [c^.  y."],  who  was  endeavounn^  to 
introduce  an  improved  system  of  educatum. 
Faweett  learnt  some  chemistry  and  survey- 
ing, and  was  encouraged  to  write  En^ish 
essays  upon  economicui  and  other  quest  loos. 
He  was  sent  to  King's  College  School,  Lon- 
don, at  the  beginning  of  1849,  lodnng  with 
Dr.  Major,  the  head-master,  and  aAerwarda 
with  a  Mr.  Fearon,  an  office-keeper  in  Some> 
set  House.  A  boyish  interest  iu  politics  was 
encouraged  by  Feorou's  talk,  and  prolMilily  by 
visits  to  the  gallery  of  the  House  oif  Commons. 
He  had  outgrown  his  sbrength  and  did  not  es- 
pecially distinguish  himselfin  the  sdiooL  He 
won  a  few  prizes,  however,  and  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton, the  dean  of  SuUbuiy,  to  whom  Mr.  Wil- 
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Uam  Fkweett  had  dunra  some  <tf  his  son's 
matlMnutical  pi^ier^  stnmf^y  nooumended 
a  Camlffidge  career.  Fawcett  acoordingly 
entered  Pet^house,  beginning  residence  in 
October  1862.  In  October  1853  he  migrated 
to  Trinity  Hall,  where  there  appeared  to  be 
a  better  chance  ofobtaining  a  fellowship.  He 
gradnated  B.A .  in  January  1866,  when  he  waa 
fieventh  in  the  mathematical  tripos.  His  suc- 
cess was  due  rather  to  general  intellectual 
Tigtmrthwi  to  special  mathematical  aptitude. 
He  became  strongly  attached  to  his  private 
tntor,  William  mipkins,  for  many  years  the 
leading  mathematical  teacher  at  Cnmbridge, 
He  had  many  iriends,  the  most  intimate  of 
whom  were  followers  of  J.  S.  Mill  and  much 
giTan  to  discoflring  eecmomieal  and  pditiMl 
Qnestions.  HetookanaetiTepartindehatasat 
toeUmMi,  nuuntaininfftiie^neij^les  to  which 
he  adhered  throng  hta.  His  childish  deidra 
fwapcditieal  career  wss  thns  stimulated  and 
confirmed :  and,  though  skilful  in  games  of 
chance  and  a  powerful  athlete,  he  nerer  al- 
lowed his  amuBemeuts  to  interfere  with  his 
serious  studies.  He  was  elected  to  a  fellow- 
ship at  Trinity  Hall  at  Christmas  186a.  He 
hoped  to  enter  p-irliament  by  a  successful 
career  at  the  bar.  An  old  family  friend,  Mr, 
Squarey,  who  had  become  an  eminent  solicitor 
at  LiTerpool,  had  promised  to  support  him. 
He  entered  an  a  student  at  Lincoln  s  Inn  on 
26  Oct.  1864,  and  in  November  1856  he  settled 
in  London  to  begin  his  studies.  His  eyes 
now  showed  symptoms  of  weakness,  and  he 
waa  ordered  to  give  them  a  complete  rest.  He 
spent  a  few  weeks  at  Psris  in  1897,  and  dfr* 
voted  some  of  his  enforced  leistire  to  ex- 
tending Ms  knowledge  of  political  and  sodal 
questions.  On  17  Sept.  1858  he  was  shoot- 
ing npon  Haroham  Hill,  near  Longford,  with 
his  father  and  brother.  His  father,  whose 
sight  suffered  from  incipient  cataract,  fired 
hurt.ily,  and  a  few  pellets  from  his  gun  en- 
tered Fawcett's  eyes,  blinding  him  instan- 
taneously. Hopes  ofpartial  recovery  remained 
for  a  year,  when  the  failure  of  an  operation 
showed  that  hie  blindness  must  be  total  and 
permanent.  Fawcett  bore  the  calamity  with 
mtperlatiTe  courage.  A  tempomy  depres- 
sion of  ^irits  was  cast  off  on  nis  receiving  a 
muily  letter  of  encouragement  from  Ids  old 
tutor  Hopkins,  and  thenceforth  he  never  com- 
plained. 

Fowcett  retumed  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
occupied  rooms  in  Trinity  Hall,  and  which 
becamehisheadqnartersforsomeyears.  Here 
he  soon  became  well  known  and  popular  with 
aU  classes  in  the  university.  At  Tnnity  Hall 
he  took  the  prinHyial  part  in  obtaiTiiag  the 
new  fitntutps,  finally  passed  in  1859,  which 
erobmH*^  the  views  of  the  reformers  of  the 


day,  espeoiaUy  in  the  fimitation  of  the  tenure 
of  fellowahips  and  the  abolition  (tf  tlie 
strietion  of  celibacy.  He  stadied  political 
economy,  both  in  books  and  by  frequent  io" 
tercourse  with  leading  economists  and  witli 
wactical  men  such  as  the  Boehdale  pioneers. 
He  attracted  notice  bv  Pome  able  economical 
papers  read  at  the  Isritish  Association  at 
Aberdeen  in  September  18^9  and  elsewhere. 
In  1861  he  became  a  member  of  the  Political 
Economy  Club.  His  reputation  was  raised 
by  the  publication,  in  the  b^inniog  of  1863, 
of  his  '  Manual  of  Political  Economy.*  In 
the  following  summer  he  became  a  candidate 
for  the  professorship  of  political  economy, 
founded,  with  a  salary  of  800/.  a  year,  by  a 
grace  of  the  senate  of  »9  Oct  186S.  He  re- 
!  eeived  testimonials  from  many  leading  eco- 
nomists. His  radical  opinions  and  his  blind- 
ness were  gronnds  of  strong  objection  in  some 
qnarters,  but  he  was  elected  27  Nov.  1868, 
receiving  90  votes  against  80  for  Mr.  J.  B. 
Mayor  of  St.  John's  Ooll^,  19  for  Mr.  Leo- 
nard CourtDCT',  and  14  for  Mr.  Henry  Dunning 
Macleod.  He  lectured  r^nlarly  until  hia 
death,  and  he  took  pains  to  ^scuss  interesting 
topics  of  the  day,  and  generally  attracted  AiU 
classes.  The  professorship  necessitated  an 
annual  residence  of  eighteen  weeks  at  Cam- 
bridge. It  would  entitle  him  to  hold  his 
fellowship  for  life,  without  being  bound  to 
celibacy,  if  re-elected  tmder  the  new  statutes. 
In  18W  he  became  engaged  to  Millbent, 
daughter  of  Newscm  Givrett  of  Aldebnerii, 
So&lk.  HeresignedhisfellowshipatChrist- 
mas  1866,  and  was  immediately  re-elected. 
He  was  married  on  38  April  18w.  His  wife 
was  in  entire  sympathy  with  his  principles, 
shared  his  intellectual  and  political  labours, 
and  was  a  main  source  of  most  of  the  happi- 
ness and  success  of  his  later  life.  Upon  nis 
marriage  Fawcett  took  a  house  at  42  Bess- 
borougn  Gardens,  whence  in  1874  he  moved 
to  61  The  Lawn,  Lambeth.  In  the  last  year 
he  also  took  a  house  at  18  Brookside,  Ctaa- 
bridge.  He  lived  in  London  during  the  paiv 
liamentary  session,  residing  at  Cambridge  for 
his  lectures,  and  spending  hia  summers  in 
vints  to  his  fomily  at  Salisbnzy  and  trips  to 
Scotland  vdA  once  to  Switsmand.  Faw- 
oetl^s  p(ditiosl  ambition  had  not  slackened. 
At  the  Bradford  meeting  of  the  Social  Sci- 
ence Association  in  1859  he  read  a  paper  on 
'Proportional  Representation,*  and  became 
known  to  Mr,  Hare,  the  chief  expositor  of 
the  scheme.  Through  Mr.  Hare  he  became 
known  to  J.  S.  Mill,  to  whom  he  was  after- 
wards warmly  attached,  botb  as  a  personal 
friend  and  as  a  political  disciple.  Two  other 
friends  of  Mill,  W.  T.  Thornton  [q.  v.]  and 
J.  K  Caimes  [q.  v.],  became  intimate  wiUi 
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Fawcett  about  the  sMue  time.  Cftimes  and 
Mr.  Leoiiard  Coiutney  were  afterwards  Ms 
closest  political  allies.  In  1860  he  imbliBlied 
pamphlets  adrooating  Mr.  Hare's  acaeme  and 
criticising  Lord  John  Russell's  measure  of  re- 
form. Mill  encouraged  hispolitioalambititm, 
andinNoTemberl860,withRinf!iilaraudacit7, 
he  proposed  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
borougn  of  Southwark,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Sir  Charles  N^^ier.  He  brought  a  letter  from 
Brougham,  who  had  seen  him  at  1^  Sodal 
Science  ABSOciatlon.  He  ma  otherwise  ut- 
terly unknown  to  the  eonatitueney,  hut  he 
speedily  won  the  en^uuaatic  support  of  the 
popular  voters  by  energetic  speeches  at  pub* 
lie  meetings.  Crowds  came  from  all  parts  of 
London  to  hear  the  blind  orator;  but  he  ul- 
timately had  to  retire  upon  the  Appearance 
of  Mr.  (now  Sir)  A.  H.  Layard  as  the  goreriH 
ment  candidate.  Fawcett's  fame  spread.  His 
name  became  known  among  politicians.  Ha 
had  been  much  intereeted  in  Oomisb  mining, 
and  had  shown  such  an  aptitude  for  epeca- 
lative  adventure  that  his  friends  held  that  he 
would  iMve  made  his  fortune.  He  now  gave 
up  all  qtecttlatioo  in  order  to  devote  himaelf 
exeluuvely  to  politics.  He  atood  for  Cua* 
bridge  in  February  1803,  but  was  beaten  fay 
a  small  majori^,  owing  to  a  split  in  the 
liberal  party.  In  February  1864  he  stood 
for  Brufbton.  Hie  blindness  was  still  con- 
sidered to  be  a  &tal  disqualification  by 
many  persons,  and  tha  part^  was  divided^ 
three  candidates.  At  a  disorderly  meeting 
held  to  consider  their  daims,  Fawcett  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  hearing,  and  told  his 
own  story  with  a  simple  eloquence  which 
completely  fascinated  hu  hearers.  The  other 
oaoudates,  however,  persevered,  and  the  re- 
sult was  the  dection  of  a  oonaervative  by 
1 ,66S  votes  to 1,468  for  Fawcett,  while  nearly 
1,000  were  given  to  other  libet&Ls.  Fawcett 
waaafterwaxds  accepted  aa  the  liberal  candi- 
date and  on  12  Jtdy 1866  waa  elected,  along 
with  Mr.  White,  as  member  for  Biigfaton  in 
the  new  parliamoit. 

In  his  first  parliament  Fawcett  became 
known  as  a  vigorous,  though  still  subordi- 
nate, member  of  the  radical  party.  In  that 
capacity  he  took  a  strong  part  in  the  strategy 
by  which  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  was  finally 
carried.  He  was  more  prominent  In  advo 
eating  the  abolition  of  religious  tests  at  the 
univerfflties ;  and  he  supported  various  mea- 
sures of  social  reform,  especially  the  exten- 
sion of  the  factory  acts  to  the  agricultural 
labourers,  whom  he  knew  intimately  and  for 
whom  he  always  felt  the  keenest  sympathy. 

In  November  1868  he  was  re-elected  for 
Bri^ttm.  He  became  eanniicuous  by  his  se- 
vere critacismi  of  tiwlibenTgovemment.  He 


held  that  th^  did  not  carry  oat  with  an- 

fiinching  c(HuiiBtency  the  poOcy  which  they 
were  pledged  to  support.  He  gradually  b^ 
came  so  fax  alienated  from  the  party  tiiat 
the  government  whips  ceased  to,  send  him 
the  usual  notices.  The  i^lition  of  univer- 
sity tests  was  finally  carried  in  1871,  with 
reservations  and  after  attempted  compro- 
mises which  Fawcett  strong^  condemned. 
He  protested  agunst  the  ooneessiona  to  the 
Irim  landlorda  which  saaoodied  tlu  passage 
of  the  aot  for  diaestablishing  the  ehvreh  at 
Irelandin  1869.  Heoomplained<^t^imH 
visionsof  Mr.  W.E.  Fotratex^sEdBcationBill 
in  1870  as  foiling  short  of  the  i^nndple  of 
universal  compulsion.  He  separated  him- 
self also  from  the  Krmiiu^ham  league,  who 
seemed  to  him  to  be  attecmng  exceeuve  im- 
portance to  a '  miserable  religious  aqoabble.' 
Inafteryearsheactively  supported  the  varions 
educational  measures  in  which  his  viem  have 
been  virtually  embodied.  In  1871  he  pro- 
tested against  the  royal  warrant  by  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  brought  about  the  abolition 
of  purchase  in  Hm  army.  In  1872  he  vainly 
attempted  to  add  to  the  Ballot  Bill  a  pro- 
nsion  which  he  had  much  at  heart  fw  thrown 
ing  the  official  ezpansw  of  parltaisentaiy 
elections  upon  the  rates.  He  had  been  long 
endeavouring,  in  concert  with  Caimee,  to 
throw  open  Uie  feUowahips  of  TriniW  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  to  members  of  all  creect.  In 
18/3  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  his  scheme  foe 
dealing  with  the  whole  question  of  umver^ 
sity  eduoadon  in  Ireland  Fawcett  con- 
demned 1h.e  measure  aa  favouring  denomina- 
tional instead  of  united  education.  The  bill 
was  thrown  out  upon  the  second  reading  by 
287  to  284  ;  and  Uie  defeat,  to  which  Faw- 
eett  had  mainly  contributed,  was  a  &tal  Uow 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  nunistry.  Fawoett's  mea- 
sure for  throwing  open  Trinity  College  was 
afterwards  passed.  He  had  offended  many 
of  his  supporters  by  his  attacks  on  the  ffoven- 
menti  and  additional  oileneewBS  gmnfay 
the  disooray  that  he  belonged  to  a  *Bepib- 
lican  Olnb'  at  Cambridge.  The  name  a«g- 
gested  a  revolutionary  tendemnr,  from  whieh. 
he  was  quite  free,  though  he  had  strong  re- 
puUican  sympathies.  He  was  defeatm  in 
the  next  election  for  Brighton  (5  Feb.  1874), 
two  c(Hiservatives  being  returned.  The  loss 
of  his  seat  caused  a  very  ^neral  expression 
of  r^jet,  showing  that  his  mdependcmoe  had 
earned  the  respect  of  the  country,  and  on 
24  April  following  be  was  deoted  for  Hack- 
ney, the  votes  being  Holms  10,906,  Faw- 
cett 10,476,  and  Gill  (consen-ative)  8,994. 

His  share  in  two  movements,  in  both  of 
which  he  had  to  struggle  against  the  prejttr 
dicesofindcdent  *offioiuism,  had  greatly  ooni- 
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triliated  to  his  position.  He  had  long  been 
interested  in  the  question  of  preserving  com- 
moiu,  in  the  interests  both  of  puUio  recr©*- 
tion  and  thewel&rec^the  agncnltaralpoor. 
An  annual  enclosure  bill  had  alwa^  passed 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  bill  far  1869 
threatened  Widey  and  other  conunons.  Faw- 
cett iDBlsted  upon  a  discussion.  After  several 
attempts  to  pass  the  bill  quietly,  whidi  were 
defeated  by  his  vigilance,  a  committee  was 
finally  granted  to  conuder  the  whole  que»> 
tion.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  inversion 
of  the  presumption  that  such  bills  should  be 
passed  without  careful  scrutiny.  He  became 
a  leading  member  of  the  Commons  Preser-- 
vation  Society.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  maasnres  by  which  Epping  Forest  was 
saved  froni  enclosure,  in  preventing  intended 
operations  which  would  have  ruined  the 
ItMiitv  of  the  New  Fwest,  and  in  carrying 
later  tolls  by  vliieh  the  rights  of  eonunoners 
and  the  public  have  been  more  adequately 
protected.  He  intervened  succenmlly  to 
secure  many  threatened  spaces  from  enclo- 
sure. Hia  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  his 
love  of  the  natural  beauty,  no  longer  perc^ 
tible  to  himself,  were  equally  strong  incen- 
tives. 

He  had  from  an  early  period  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  India.  He  tirst  took  a  public 
part  in  such  questions  by  protesting,  almost 
alone,  against  a  proposal  to  charge  the  ex- 
penses of  a  ball  given  to  the  sultan  at  the 
India  office  (July  1887)  against  the  Indian 
revenues.  His  uiivalrous  sympathv  with  a 
population  unable  to  make  its  voice  neard  by 
Its  rulers  led  him  to  devote  unstinted  meigy 
to  Bidian  questions.  The  sneen  of  officisis, 
and  prophecies,  falsified  by  the  result,  that 
bis  constituents  would  resent  such  an  appli- 
cation of  hia  time,  faUed  to  discourage  mm. 
He  obtained  the  appointment  of  conuuitteee 
upon  Indian  finance  which  sat  in  1871-3  and 
in  1874.  The  thoroughness  of  his  study  of 
the  question  was  shown  in  his  elaborate  ex- 
amination of  witnesses  and  innteeches  upon 
the  Indian  budgets  in  1872  and  1878,  which 
astonished  his  hearers  by  a  command  of  conn 
plez  figures,  apparently  undiminished  by  his 
blindi^ss.  He  insisted  especially  li^n  the 
poverty  of  the  Indian  populaticm,  the  in- 
adequate protection  of  native  interests,  and 
the  frequent  extravagance  and  Uundenng  of 
official  managemoit.  Hia^  correspondence 
with  natives  and  Anglo-Lidians  bewne  very 
large ;  and  he  receiral  many  expressioiu  m 
g^titnde  from  individuals  and  official  bodies, 
while  scrupulously  avoiding  any  advocacy 
which  might  throw  doubts  upon  his  perfect 
independence.  He  became  popularly  known 
as  the  '  Member  for  Jndia.'^  When  he  lost 


his  seat  for  Brighton  a  sum  was  nused  by  an 
Indian  subscri^on  towards  the  expenses  of 
a  future  election.  He  ctmtinued  his  activi^ 
duringtiie  parlument  of 1674-80,  and  serveil 
on  a  committee  Tqm  Indian  puUieworinin 
1878.  Its  report  in  1879  sanctioned  most  of 
the  principles  for  which  he  had  contended. 
Three  essa^,  published  in  the  'Ninetemth 
Century '  m  1879,  summed  up  his  views  and 
met  with  a  general  approval  surprising  even 
to  himself.  During  the  parliunent  of 1.874- 
1880  Fawcett  had  become  reconciled  to  his 
part^.  His  gmiality  had  won  affection,  as 
tus  ind^endenoe  had  gained  respect  He 
heartily  sympathised  with  the  oppositicm  to 
the  pohcy  of  the  Beaconsfield  administration. 
On  19  Sept.  1876  he  presided  over  a  great 
meeting  at  Exeter  Hsil,  on  occamon  of  the 
Bulgarian  atrodtiea.  Heendeavomed  iathe 
ffdlowing  session  to  stimulate  hia  leaders  tv 
take  a  more  decided  line  of  aetkm  in  por- 
Boanoa  of  the  poli^  then  advocated.  IhI878 
he  protested  against  the  st^  of  Imnging 
Indian  troops  to  Malta  and  proposed  a  motion 
(in  December)  condemning  the  proposal  for 
charging  the  Indian  revenues  with  the  chief 
expense.  He  joined  the  Afghan  committee 
at  the  same  period,  and  co-operated  with 
Lord  Lawrence  and  others  in  trying  to  rouse 
public  opinion  against  the  war  in  Afghan- 
istan. He  thus  took  an  important  part  in 
the  final  attack  upon  the  Beawmsfieldgovero- 
ment. 

On  31  March  1880  he  was  at  the  head  of 
the  poll  for  Hadmey  with  18,366  votes ;  Mr. 
Holms  receiving  16,61^  and  Mr.  Buliley 
8,708.  Fawcett  lecmved  aome  1,600 oonaer- 
vative  votes.  He  became  postmastep-goieral 
in  Mr.  Gladstcme's  govemmait.  A  seat  in 
the  cabinet  was  withheld  partly  on  account 
of  the  difficulties  due  to  his  blindness.  Hia 
officisl  position  prevented  him  from  criticising 
the  government,  while  he  had  no  voice  in  its 
measures.  He  probablj^  had  little  sympathy 
for  some  of  them,  especially  the  Egyptian  ex- 
pedition,andhe  rather  accepted  thui  approved 
the  Irish  Land  Bill.  He  was,  it  may  be  no- 
ticed, utterly  opposed  to  Home  Rule. 

He  now  devoted  himself  almost  excluaivdy 
to  administrative  measures,  and  applied  him- 
self to  them  with  an  energy  which  probably 
injured  his  health.  The  most  conspicuous 
measure  adopted  under  his  rule  was  the  e&- 
tabUabment  of  the  parcels  poet  in  1882:  but 
he  carried  oat  many  other  measures  involvbg 
much  care  and  labour  with  a  happy  superio- 
rity to  the  prejudices  of '  officialism.'  Be  in- 
troduced with  great  success  a  system  of  postal 
(xders,  already  devised  under  his  predecessor, 
Lord  John  Manners.  He  made  arrangements 
for  the  intmdnetion  of  cheap  td^[rains  aikl 
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for  gnuiting  tenns  to  telepbonn  eompanies, 
which  were  finally  completed  by  hia  successor 
(Mr.  Shaw  LefeTTe).  He  introauced  schemes 
for  facilitating  savinffs,  especially  the  *  stamp 
slip  deposits,' which  led  to  a  great  increase 
in  the  investments  through  the  postnaftice 
BaringB  banks.    He  circulated  over  a  million 
copies  of  a  pamphlet  called  '  Aids  to  Thrift,' 
explaining  the  advantages  offered.    One  of 
his  last  measure*  was  a  plan  which  gave 
greater  facility  for  the  purchase  of  annuities 
and  insurances.    A  great  number  of  new 
banks  was  opened  durmg  his  tenure  of  ofGce, 
and  the  nnxober  of  d^iositors  dnrinf;  the  last 
time  yean  increased  by  nearly  a  million. 
Fawoett  spared  no  puns  in  obtaining  infor- 
mati(Hi,arnu^njf  details,  and  conferring  witb 
his  subordinates.  He  improved  their  position, 
and  tookespecial  satisfaction  in  extending  the 
emplorment  of  women.   It  was  said  that  he 
erred  from  an  excess  of  conscientiousness  and 
perhaps  of  good  nature.    But  his  interest  in 
the  efficiency  of  his  office  and  the  welfare  ot ' 
the  persons  employed  won  the  gratitude  of 
those  chiefly  concerned,  and  gave  him  extra- 
ordinary popularity  in  thecountry.  Fawcett's 
connection  with  Cambrid^  remained  unaf- 
fected.  In  1877  an  election  took  place  for 
themastersbip  of  Trinity  Hall,  when  the  rotes 
of  the  electors  were  equally  dirided  between 
Fawe^  and  Mr.  Henry  Latham,  who  had 
fat  tJiirty  years  been  tutor  of  the  college. 
After  several  adjoummentB  both  candidates 
retired  in  favour  of  Sir  Henry  J.  S.  Maine, 
who  was  unanimouf^ly  elected.   At  the  end 
of  November  18^  Fawcett  had  an  attack  of  < 
diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever.  Fot  many  days  | 
he  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  received 
extraordinary  marks  of  sympathy  from  all 
classes.    An  apparently  complete  recovery 
concealed  a  permanent  shock  to  his  constitu-  i 
tion.   He  caught  cold  at  the  end  of  October  ' 
1884,  and  died  at  Cambridge,  after  a  short  ■ 
illness,  6  Nov.  following.    He  was  buried  at ' 
Trumpii^fton  10  Nov.,  m  presence  of  a  great  | 
crowd  of  friends,  eollea^es,  and  representa-  , 
tives  of  various  public  bodies.   Wa  wife  and  ' 
his  only  child,  Fhilippa,  bom  1868,  survive  I 
him.  I 
In  168^  Fawcett  was  created  doctor  of  | 
political  economy  by  the  universifrv  of  Wtirr-  | 
burg.   In  1882  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Ro;^  Society,  and  in  1884  a  oorrespondinjg 
member  of  the  Institnte  of  France.  The  imi-  ! 
Tersity  of  Glasgow  gave  him  the  honorary  I 
degree  of  LL.D.  in  18d3,andin  the  same  year  | 
elected  him  lord  rector.    The  delivery  oi  the 
customary  address  was  prevented  by  his  death. 
Many  honours  were  paid  to  his  memory.   A  ' 
national  subscription  provided  a  monument  in  ' 
WfletmtnsterAbbey(byHr.Qilbert,  A.K.A.)  I 


From  the  same  fund  a  scholarship  tenable  by 
the  blind  of  both  sexes  was  founded  at  Cam- 
bTldf:;'e,  and  a  sum  paid  towards  providing  a 
playtrround  at  the  Royal  Normal  CoU^  for 
the  Blind  at  Norwood.  A  statue  has  been 
erected  in  the  market-place  at  Salisbury;  a 
portrait- painted  by  Mr.  Herkomer  was  pre- 
sented to  Cambrid^  by  subscription  of  mem- 
bers of  the  university ;  and  a  drinking^fonn- 
tain,  commemorative  of  his  services  to  the 
rights  of  women,  has  been  erected  on  the 
Thames  Embanlrment.  Memorials  have  also 
been  placed  in  Salisboiv  Cathedral,  &o.,  and 
at  Trumpington  Chnrcn. 

The  only  portraits,  except  numerous  ^o- 
tt^pfaphs  taken  during  life,  were  bv  Mr.  Ford 
Madox  Browne  (including  Mrs.  Fawcett),  in 
possession  of  Sir  0.  W.  Dilke,  a  chalk  dntw- 
ing,  and  two  oil-paintings  by  Mr.  Harold 
Rathbone,  taken  in  1884,  and  a  bust  by  Mr. 
Pinker,  sculptor  of  the  statue  at  Salisbuzy. 

Fawcett's  writings  display  a  keen  and  power- 
ful, if  rather  narrow,  intellect.  He  adhered 
through  life  to  the  radicalism  of  J.  S.  Mill ; 
he  was  a  staunch  free-trader  in  economic 
questions,  an  earnest  supporter  of  co-opera- 
tion, but  strongly  opposed  to  socialism,  and 
a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  political  and  so- 
cial equality  of  the  sexes.  His  animating 
principle  was  a  desire  to  raise  the  position  ^ 
the  poor.  Heolgectedto  all  such  interference 
as  would  weaken  their  independenceorenergy, 
and,  though  generally  favourable  on  this  ac- 
count to  the  Udtsat-faire  princijde,  disavowed 
it  when,  as  in  thecaseof  theFactoiyActs,fae 
held  that  interference  could  protect  without 
enervating.  The  kindheartedness  displayed 
in  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  his  public  lire  was 
equally  manifest  in  hie  strong  domestic  afiec- 
tions,  and  in  the  wide  circle  of  friendships 
which  he  cultivated  with  singular  fidelity  and 
thoughtfulnesB.  He  was  the  simplest  and 
most  genial  of  componions,  equally  at  ease 
with  men  of  all  ranks,  and  especially  attached 
to  the  friends  of  his  boyhood  and  youth.  The 
recognition  of  his  high  qualities  was  qnick- 
enedby  his  gallant  bearing  under  his  blind- 
ness. He  acted  througbout  on  the  principle, 
which  he  always  inculcated  upon  his  fellow- 
sufferers,  that  a  blind  man  should  as  &r  as 

S)ssible  act  and  be  treated  like  a  seeing  man. 
e  kept  up  the  recreations  to  which  he  had 
been  devoted.  He  was  a  sttudy  pedestrian, 
and  a  very  powerful  skater,  skating  ^Skj  or 
sixty  nules  a  day  at  the  end  of  his  me.  He 
was  very  fond  of  riding  in  later  years,  showing 
astonishing  nerve,  ana  even  joining  in  a  gallop 
with  the  harriers  on  Newmarket  Heath.  His 
favourite  sport  was  fishing,  and  he  showed 
remarkable  skill,  as  well  as  unfla^ing  inte- 
rest, in  tiiis  amusement,  both  in  ue  salmon 
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liTen  of  the  north  aad  the  trout  streams  of 
Hampshire.  He  remembered  the  paths  which 
he  had  known,  and  loved  those  in  which  he 
oould  enjoy  scenery  through  the  eyes  of  his 
oompanions.  He  poMoasM  great  m«scnlar 
power,  waa  aix  feet  three  inuui  in  haii^t, 
and  enjoyed  perfiaet  health  until  his  iUness  in 
188S.  Hiamoefcdetenniiiedoppcmentslirrad 
ftnd  trusted  hiaif  and  no  oneenrdonbtedlua 
siMolute  hooeety  of  purpose. 

Hia  worka  are:  1.  '  Mr.  Hare's  Reform 
Bill,  simplified  and  explained,'  1660.  2.  'The 
Leading  Glauses  of  a  New  Reform  BlU,' 
1860.  3.  '  Manual  of  Political  Economy,' 
1863  (new  editions  to  1888,  each  oonsider- 
ably  modified).  4.  '  The  Economic  Poaitioa 
of  the  British  Labourer,'  1865  (lectures  of 
1864).  6.  'Pauperism:  its  Causes  and  Re- 
medies,' 1871  (lectures  of  1870).  6.  <  Essavs 
and  Lectures  on  Sodal  and  Folitioal  Sub- 
rectA,'  1872  (six  by  Fwwcett  and  ei|^t  by 
Mrs.  Fftwcem.  7.  'Speech  on  some  Om- 
reat  Political  Questions,'  1878.  &  '  Free 
Trade  «nd  Fhiteetion,'  1878  (lectures  of 1877« 
six  editions  to  1886).  9.  'Indian  f^nanoe,* 
1880  (three  articles  from  the  *  Nineteenth 
Century'),  la  'Stete  Socialism  and  the 
Nationalisation  of  the  Land,'  1883  (separate 
publication  of  a  chapter  from  the  sixtn  edi- 
tion of  the  '  Manual  *).  11.  '  labour  and 
Wages,*  1884  (reprint  of  five  chapters  from 
the  same).  Etesides  these  Fawcett  contri- 
buted various  articles  to '  libcmillan's  Maga- 
sine,'  the  '  Fortnightly  Review,'  and  other 
periodicals,  s  list  of  which  is  given  in  the 

[I4ffl  of  Henry  Faweett,  by  Leslie  Stephen, 
1886.]  L.  8. 

FAWCETT,  JAMES  (1752-1831)^  Nor- 
lisisn  professor  at  Cambridge,  son  of  Richard 
Fawcett,  incumbent  of  St.  John's  Church, 
Leeds,  Yorkshire,  was  bom  in  that  town  in 
1752.  He  had  a  weaklv  constitution  from 
birth.  Having  passed  through  Leeds  gram- 
mar school  with  credit,  he  was  entered  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  26  March 
1770,  under  John  Chevallier,  and  went  into 
residence  in  October  following.  In  January 
1774  he  graduated  B.A.  as  fifth  senior  op- 
time,  winning  the  first  members'  nnie  when 
a  senior  bachelor  in  1776.  In  1777  he  took 
his  M.  A  decrree,  and  during  the  same  year 
was  elected  fellow  of  his  eoluBe  on  the  foun- 
dation of  Sir  Marmadnks  Constable.  He 
was  appointed  Lady  Maiguet's  preacher  in 
1782,  and  published  his  sermons  in  1794. 
Before  the  ust-named  year  the  parishioners 
had  eleotedhim  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Sepul- 
ture's or  the  Round  Church,  Cambridge.  In 
1785  he  proceeded  B.D.,  and  in  170ft  he  was 
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chosen  Norristan  professor  of  divinity.  Al- 
thouf^  esteemod  models  of  composition  and 
orthodoxy,  his  sermons  failed  to  draw  together 
laive  congregations.  '  A  certain  thieknww 
in  his  speech,  an  awkwardness  of  manner  in  a 
crowd,  a  want  of  energy,  aad  sn  easiness  of 
t^per,  little  ealmil«ted  to  curb  the  salliee 
of  a  luge  nnsnmhlf  of  youi^f  mem  constrained 
to  nt  out  a  lecture  of  an  hour  in  length,'  con- 
tributed also  to  render  his  lectures  leM  effi- 
cient than  might  have  been  expected  from 
tlieiz  undoabted  excellence  (Hueens,  3f«- 
mou*,  pp.  viii-ix).  Fawcett  chiefiy  resided 
in  coDe^  until  he  was  ]wesented  b^  the 
society  in  1801  to  the  united  rectmes  of 
Thuraford  and  Creat  Snoring  in  Norfolk. 
He  afterwards  divided  his  time  between  his 
psrsonage  and  the  university,  being  permitted 
to  retain  rooms  in  college  on  aa:ount  of  his 
lectures.  In  1815  he  vacated  the  Norrisian 
professorship;  in  1832  he  also  resigned  his 
vicarage  in  Cambri4^  aad  resided  tbence- 
ftnrward  solB^r  at  his  reetozy  in  Norfolk. 
There  he  died  10  April  1881. 

[KsBwiv  in  T.  8.  Hag^s  Dtvines  of  the 
fSniidi  of  Ekiglaad,  vol  xxi. ;  Omt.  Hag.  vol 
ci.  pt.  i.  pp.  878-9;  B.  T.  Tsylor's  Biographia 
Leodimsw,  pp.  SM-SS,  SSO ;  Cambridge  Unir. 
Calendar.]  Or.  Gt. 

FAWOETTt  JOHN,  D.D.  (1740-1817), 
baptist  theologian,  was  bom  6  Jan.  1740,  at 
lidget  Green,  near  Bradford.  In  early  life 
he  was^werfiilly  impressed  by  tiie  preaching 
of  Whitefleld,  and  afCar  pending  some  years 
in  secular  li£a  entered  on  the  work  of  a  bap- 
tist minister,  and  was  settled  at  Waiasgste 
in  1764,  and  afterwards  at  Hebden  Bridge, 
both  in  the  parish  of  Hali&x.  To  the  duties 
of  a  minister  he  added  those  of  a  teadier, 
conductin^g  an  academy  during  a  greaJ;  part 
of  his  ministry.  From  the  earaestnoBS 
his  Christian  spirit,  his  vigour  as  a  preac^ier, 
and  his  force  of  character,  he  rose  steadily 
among  his  brethren,  and  might  hare  removed 
to  a  more  conspicuous  aph^,  but  remained 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halifax  to  the  end. 
He  was  regarded  as  the  first  man  of  his  de- 
nomination in  that  part  of  the  country.  At 
one  time  he  endeavoured  to  add  to  his  esta* 
blishment  an  institution  for  the  tvuniag  of 
baptist  ministers,  hut  it  did  not  wove  a  sno- 
cess.  Fromtimetotimehepulwahedhoc^ 
on  pra(^iical  religion,  which  were  well  re- 
ceived, including  a  collection  of  hymns,  an 
essay  on  'Anger,' '  The  Life  of  Oliver  Hey- 
wood,'  *  Advice  to  Youth,' '  History  of  John 
Wise,'  aad  the  '  Sick  Man's  Empby.'  The 
largest  of  his  literary  undertakings,  and  that 
by  which  he  was  best  known,  was  a  *  Devo- 
tional Commentary  on  the  Htdy  Scriptures.' 
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This  vork  was  fimshed  in  1811.  It  came 
out  in  two  laive  Tolumes,  and  was  sold  at 
five  goineas.  About  the  same  time  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  DJD.  from  an  Ame- 
rican colleKe*  His  ol^eot  was  to  bring  out 
clearly  ana  powerfully  from  every  chapter  of 
Scripture  such  views  as  were  best  adapted 
to  promote  a  devotional  sinrit,  and  each  part 
<]£  his  expoaiticm  was  followed  by  a  para- 
gwph  <^  ^aspirations,'  intended  to  guide  the 
te^ngs  of  readers.  Fawcettt  whose  health 
had  long  bem  fbehle,  died  S6  Jnly  1617,  in 
his  Berenty-aeventh  year. 

[An  Account  of  the  Life,  Uinistry,  and  Writ^ 
fogs  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Fawcett,  D.I>..  hy 
hifl  son.]  W.  Q.  B. 

FAWCETT,  JOHN  ^1768-1837),  actor 
and  dramatist,  bom  29  Aug.  1768,  was  the 
son  of  an  actor,  also  JoHH  Fawobtt,  who 
came  from  High  Wycombe ;  was  a  pupil  ai 
£>r.  Ame ;  appeared  at  Dniry  Lane  28  Sept. 
1760  as  f^ch  m  the 'Sugar's  Opera;'  subse- 
quently played  minor  parts  at  that  theatre, 
at  Covent  Garden,  and  in  Dublin ;  and  died 
in  October  179S.  When  ei^t^ean  old  young 
Fftweett  attnwted  the  sttanUon  of  Ghmiclc 
than  on  the  point  oi  quitUng  the  stage,  and 
eonouTed  a  nope  of  becoming  an  actor.  To 
check  this  idea  his  father  bound  the  boy, 
who  had  entered  St  Paul's  School  6  Feb. 
1776,  apprentice  to  a  linendraper  in  the  dty. 
When  eighteen  years  of  age  Fawcett  ran  away 
to  Ma^te,  and  under  the  name  of  Foote  ap- 
peared as  Courtall  in  the '  Belle's  Stratagem.' 
Thence  he  went  under  his  own  name  to  Tun- 
bridge.  Recommended  by  Cumberland  he 
joined  Tate  Wilkinson's  companr,  am>eap- 
mg  at  York  as  Young  Nerval  24  May  1787. 
For  some  time  he  ^yed  Romeo,  Oroonoko, 
and  similar  parts.  Tate  Wilkinson,  however, 
perceiving  that  tragedy  was  not  his  forte, 
with  some  difficult  induced  him  to  essay 
Jemmy  Jumps  in  C&e^'s  mnsiealftffce '  The 
Vamm*  fttweett's  anooees  in  this  was  so 
miA  that  he  elected  thenceforward  to  play 
tow  comedy.  After  the  death  of  Mills,  the 
OMuedian,  in  1788,  Favrcett  married  Mrs. 
Hills,  formerly  a  Mias  Moore,  an  indifferent 
actress,  who,  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Mills, 
had  played  Imogen  at  Druiy  Lane  18  Feb. 
1788,  and  who  died  in  Ansust  1797.  Faw- 
cett, who  had  lisrai  in  Yoncshire  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  reputation,  was  engaged  for  Oovent 
Gsrden,  wnere  he  appeared  21  Sept.  1791. 
playing  Caleb  in  '  He  would  be  a  Soldier.^ 
Rnttekin  in  *  Robin  Hood,'  Jerry  Sneak  in 
Foote's  '  Mayor  of  Oarratt^'  and  other  cha- 
racters followed.  On  8  July  1794,  as  Young 
FtenkBinthe*LondoDHermit'of(yKeeffe,he 
made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Haymarket, 


where  he  played,  12  Aug.,  with  success  Ed- 
win's great  part  of  Lingo.  He  then  renewed 
his  engagement  at  Covent  Garden.  In  con- 
junction with  Holman,  Pope,  and  Incledon,  he 
gave  at  the  Freemasons'  Hall  on  the  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays  of  Ijent  1796  an  entertain- 
ment of  reading  and  music.  On  14  March 
1796,  in  the  '  Merry  Wives  of  Wmdsor,'  be 
idayed,  for  Pope's  benefit,  fUstaff,  in  wliioli 
he  was  hdd  to  sel^  sU  his  eont«nporaiiee 
except  OmAo.  Ai  &a  Partinax  Macsvco- 
pbant  he  made  a  deoided  fulnre  16  May 
iTVf.  Playing  at  Oovent  Garden  duxing  the 
r^ular  season  he  went  until  1802  in  the  lom- 
mer  to  the  Haymarket,  of  which  honae  Oi^ 
man,  in  1799,  apminted  him  stage^iuna^. 
About  this  ponodColman,  with  aspeeial  view 
to  Fawcett,  b^fan  to  write  the  pieces  in  which 
the  actor's  reputation  was  finnly  established. 
The  first  oi  these  was  the  '  Hetr-at-Law,' 
Haymarket,  16  July  1797,  in  which,  as  Dr. 
Pangloss,  Fhwoett  carried  away  the  town. 
Subeeqnently  came  the  'Poor  Gentleman,' 
Oovent  Garden,  11  Feb.  1801,  in  which  he 
was  Ollapod;  'John  Bull,* Oovent  Gerden, 
6  Blandi  1803,  in  which  he  was  Job  Hum- 
berry;  and  '  Who  wants  a  QuineaP'  Oovent 
Garden,  18  April  18U6,  in  wliidi  he  was  9oh>- 
mon  Oondy.  He  was  also,  at  the  HaymaN 
ke«,  6  July  1798,  the  origtnal  Caleb  Quotem 
in  'Throw  Fhjrric  to  the  l)ogs,'  and  remted 
the  character  in  the  '  Review,  or  the  Wags 
of  Windsor,'  Haymarket,  2  Sept.  18(», 
into  which  Oolman  introduced  it.  In  1800 
Fawcett  took  ^rt  witii  John  Johnstone, 
Holman,  Pope,  Incledon,  Munden,  Thomas 
Knight,  and  H.  E.  Johnston,  in  publishing  a 
statement  of  the  difierencee  subsistiiw  be- 
tween the  proprietors  and  performers  of  the 
Theatre  R^^al,  Oovent  Garden.  This  conmats 
of  the  correspftndence  with  ref^rd  to  altera- 
tions made  byHarris  in  die  privileges  allowed 
the  actors.  The  case  was  referred  to  the  lord 
chamberlun,  who  decided  against  the  actom. 
In  1806  Fawcett,  who  had  quitted  the  Hay- 
market in  1802,  reappeared  during  the  sum- 
mer in  that  theatre,  which  he  permanently 
quitted  in  1808.  His  connection  with  Covent 
Garden  lasted  from  his  first  appearance  in 
1791  to  his  retirement  from  the  stege  in  1890. 
That  comparatively  few  of  the  characters 
which  he '  created '  are  now  remembered  is  the 
fault  of  the  dramatists  of  the  day.  In  more 
than  one  cose,  however. Fawcett  saved  a  piece 
which  was  given  upfor  lost.  ThiBwasspecially 
true  with  regard  to '  Five  Miles  Ofl*,'  by  Dibdin, 
Haymarket,  9  July  1806,  in  which  his  repre- 
sentation of  Kalendar,  a  character  who  i»ly 
appears  in  the  aecond  act,  resuscitated  a  piece 
apparently  dead.  Among  his  later 'creations' 
the  part  ta  RoUmo  in  Howard  Payne's '  Clari, 
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the  Maid  of  MOaa/S  May  1833,isiH>tewortW 
aa  rerealmK  a  seriotu  aspect  of  Faweett'a 
talents.  ^  was  also  the  original  Bartholo 
to  the  Figaro  of  Liston  in  the  *  Barber  of 
Seville,*  1§  Oct.  1818.  In  Somber  1829 
Riwcett  was  superseded  in  the  mana^ment 
of  Oovent  Garden.  Ghreatly  chagrined  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  quitting  the  stage. 
A.  benefit  was  arranged  for  the  actor,and  on 
80  May  18S0,  as  Oaptain  Oopp,  "bis  original 
eharacter,  in '  Ch&rlea  the  Second/  by  Howard 
Bayne,  he  took,  after  speakinr  an  addresa,  hia 
flu«well  of  the  public  of  a  todatre  of  which 
during  thirty^nme  j:eaTS  he  had  been  a  nuua 
prop.  With  a  aahoy  of  100/.  a  year  allowed 
mm  u  breasurer  and  trastm  of  the  CoTvnt 
Oarden  Theatrical  Fond  he  retired  to  a  cot- 
te^  at  Botley,  near  Southampton.  He  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
efection  of  a  churoh  in  his  immwliate  neigh- 
boodiood,  of  whic^  he  was  churchwarden. 
I^ng  of  a  mortiflcation  caused  hj  a  hurt 
to  his  toot  in  walking,  he  was  t^e  first  per- 
son buried  in  the  church.  About  1806  he 
married  his  second  wife,  Miss  Gaudry,  an  &<>- 
trees,  who  after  her  marri^  retired  from  tbe 
stage  and  became  wardrobe-keeper  at  Oorent 
Gnraen.  By  her  he  left  two  sons,  one  of  whom 
became  a  clergyman,  and  one  daughter.  Hia 
name  stands  to  some  dramatic  pieces,  among 
wlueh  ite '  ObL  or  Three-fingered  Jack,'  a 
hiritly  Bueceswil  pantomime,  HAymarket, 
6  Juh' 1800,  in  which  0.  Eemble  was  Obi 
and  JBmery  Qoaahee;  'Peronse,'  a  panto- 
mime-drama derived  from  Eotzebue's  ^y  on 
the  sam<Q  subject,  28  Feb.  1801 ;  the  '  Brazen 
Mask,'  writt-en  with  Bib^n,  Oovent  Garden, 
1602;  the  'Fairies'  BeveL'  acted  by  children  i 
at  the  Haymoriiet,  1802;  the  'Enchanted 
Island,'  a  ballet,  founded  on  the  'Tempest,' 
Hajmarket,  20  June  1804;  the 'Secret Mine,' 
wntten  in  conjunction  with  T.  Dibdin,  a  spec- 
tacular melodrama,  Oovent  Garden,  24  A|nril 
1813.  In  connection  with  tiiis  piece  Dibdin 
reflects  on  the  probity  of  Fawcett,  wbo,  he 
saini,  pidd  him  nothing  for  his  share.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  however,  Fawcett  was  greatly 
respected.  ^  share  inpromoting Uie  Co- 
rent  Garden  Theatxical  Fund,  su^ested  by 
MaUodn  and  imrtitated  by  Hull,  was  to  hu 
<mdit.  Ftom  1808  to  his  death  in  1637  he 
was  treasurer  and  trustee  of  the  institution, 
fins  services  on  its  behalf  were  constant  and 
received  ftiUrect^^tion.  His  speeches  at  the 
festivals  are  described  by  TaHourd  as  among 
the  best  specimens  of  their  class  ever  heard  In 
this  cormtry.  George  IV  once  apologised  to 
Fawcett  for  having,  through  ignorance,  gone 
to  Dntry  Lane  on  a  night  appointed  at  Covent 
Garden  Cdt  Ihs  benefit  Fawcett  was  brusque 
in  racteiior  and  addnaa.  TaUbnrd  ai^  tihat 


in  representations  of  HuiThonesty  and  rude 
manly  feeling  he  had  no  equal  {New  MmthUj 
Mag.  May  1830).  Ijeigh  Hunt  describes  him 
as  having  '  singular  harshness  and  rapidity 
of  utterance  and  a  general  confidence  of  man- 
ner,' and  knows,  with  the  exception  of  Mun- 
den,  no  actor '  who  can  procure  so  much  a^ 
plause  for  characters  and  speeches  intrinsi- 
cally wretched.'  In  *  attempts  at  gentlemanly 
vivacity  he  becomes  awkward  and  vulgar.' 
He  declares  him  an  excellent  comic  singer 
{pritical  Eseays  on  the  Performere  of  the  Zo»- 
don  7%eatre»,  pp.  87-93).  Cole,  '  Idfe  and 
Times  of  CSiarles  Kean,'  i.  19GL  speaks  of  his 
Lord  Ogleby,  his  Sir  Peter  l^aale.  and  his 
Tonchstofte  as  ratedlent,  and  laughs  at  his 
want  of  erudition.  The  gallery  now  in  th» 
Garrick  Olub  has  portnuts  of  Fawcett  by  De 
Wilde  as  Caleb  Quotem,  Whimsiculo  in  the 
'  Cabmet,'  Job  Thoraberry  in '  John  Bull,'  and 
Servttz  in  the  'Exile,'  and  a  scene  from 
'  Charles  the  Second '  by  Olint,  with  Charles 
Kemble  asGharles  n  aadFkwoett  as  Gap- 
tain  Copp. 

[Books  cited;  'The  Managet^s  Note-book,* 
contributed  to  New  Monthly  Mag.;  Qenest's  Ac- 
count of  the  Eng^sh  Stage ;  ^ker,  Beed,  and 
Jones's  BiMT.  Dram.  1824;  Tate  WilkinBon'a 
Wandering  Patentes;  Qillihutd's  SrsmatieHir- 
ns;  Tbe^rian  Diet  1805.]  J.  K. 

FAWCETT,  JOHN,  the  younger(1826  ?- 
1867),  oi^nist,  third  son  of  John  Fawcett 
(1789-1667)  [q.  v.],  was  bom  about  1820, 
studied  music  under  his  &ther,  was  organist 
of  St.  John's  Church,  Famwortn,  lAncashize, 
from  1826  till  1842,  and  afterwards  (until  his 
death)  of  Bolton  parish  church,  a  post  whicli' 
had  previously  been  held  by  an  elder  brother, 
and  which  was  taken  by  a  sister  for  a  year 
in  the  interval  of  Fawcett's  visit  to  Lon- 
don. Here  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  6  Dec.  1845,  to  study  under  Stemdale 
Bennett,  and  became  organist  at  Earl  Howe's 
Curzon  Street  church.  On  his  return  to  Bol- 
ton Fawcett  resumed  his  duties  as  organist, 
teacher,  and  (1849)  honorary  conductor  of 
the  Bolton  Harmonic  Society.  He  obtained 
the  degree  of  Mus.  Bac.,  Oxford,  8  Nov.  1862. 
His  exercise,  a  sacred  cantata,  *  Sapplicatton 
and  Thankudving,'  was  pein>rmed  at  the' 
Music  School,  the  composer  conducting,  and 
was  published  by  subscription  m  1866.  This 
well-written  cantata  ts  the  most  important 
of  Fawcett's  coi^ositions.  He  died  at  Man- 
chester 1  July  1867. 

[Grove's  Diet,  of  Music,  i.  filO;  Bolton  Chio- 
oicle,  4  July  1 857 ;  Muaieal  Times,  1867,  p.  97 ; 
Boysl  Academy  of  Mosic  Entry  Book,  hj  the 
kindnsssof  the  secretary;  Oxford  Calendar,  1853, 
p.  268 ;  Fft-wcett's  musical  works  in  Brit.  Mus. 
libraiy.]  L.  M.  M. 
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FAWOETT,  JOHN,  the  elder  (1789- 
1867),  compoaer,  wu  born  in  the  village  of 
Wennington  in  Lancashire  on  8  Dec.  1780. 
He  fcdlowed  his  father's  trade  of  shoemak- 
ing  until  1626,  when  hie  growing  reputation 
thronghout  the  county  enabled  him  to  settle 
at  Bouon  as  organist,  professor  of  music,  and 
composer  of  sured  and  educational  works, 
sGDgSi  tempeiaiuse  choruses,  &c.,  until  his 
death  at  tne  age  of  Beronty-eignt,  26  Oct. 
1667.  Fawcetb,  after  he  had  mastwod  the 
I^aneaahire  sol-n  i^rton,  was  self-taught, 
and  began  his  studies  1^  copying  out,  and 
even  writing  from  memory,  the  scores  and 
parts  of  the  hymn  tunas  practised  in  the 
viUajge  choir.  He  also  joined  the  militia 
band,  plaring  the  clarionet,  and  was  band- 
master wnen  seventeen.  The  composition 
of  inarches  and  quicksteps  was  a  natural  re- 
sult, but  the  bent  of  his  mind  led  him  to  the 
writing  of  hymn  tunes,  and  afterwards  his 
services  as  choirmaster  were  eagerly  sousht, 
and  the  young  composer  was  employed  in 
this^^ty  successively  at  the  St.  Good's, 
the  'WesLemn,  and  tJie  Independent  chaoeU 
at  KendaL  the  HoDand  Weal^yan  Smulay 
school  at  FamwOTth  (l^^  eeven  years, 
and  the  Bridge  Street  Wedeyaa  and  the 
Mawdesle^  Street  Con(|xemtional  chapels  in 
Bolton,  similar  posts  in  Blanchester  being 
declined  by  him.  Fawoett  taught  the  piano- 
forte, organ,  hannonium,  flute,  violin,  violon- 
cello, double-baas,  singing,  and  composition, 
besides  estabUshin^  musical  meetings  at  his 
own  house,  oiganising  concerts  of  native 
talent,  and  occasionally  assisting,  in  coyuno* 
tion  with  London  and  local  professionals,  at 
small  festivals  in  the  neighbourhood.  This 
sturdy  northern  musician  upheld  the  Lanca- 
shire avstem  of  notation  with  some  obstinacy, 
a  quauty  further  iUustjated  in  the  close  of 
his  interesting  address  on  'Choirs  and  Chcur 
Huuo.' prefixed  to  the 'Voice  of  DevoUon' 
(186^ 

It  IS  sud  that  Fawcett's  compoutions 
number  upwards  of  two  thousand,  many  of 
them  psalm  and  hymn  tunes  well  known  in 
a  district  where  music  bore  an  all-important 
part  in  the  services,  and  where  it  was  not 
unusual  to  find  '  ten  or  twelve  instruments 
in  the  orchestra,  with  a  proportionate  num- 
ber of  voices,  supplemented  by  Uie  hearty 
vocal  powers  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  girls' 
(^Bolton  Guardian,  and  for  anecdotes  of  north 
of  England  village  congre|rations  see  the  Rev. 
G.  Huntingdon's  article  in  Temple  Bar,  Sep- 
temberl8^,p.39).  Most  of  Fawcett* s  chour 
music  is  characterised  by  the  '  good  melody ' 
he  thow^  so  essential,  and  it  in  f^t  com- 
bined tiu  dignity  and  homeliness  proper  to 
die  sunounduigB;  his  mote  ambitious  efforts^ 


however,  show  less  individuality.  His  chief 
works  (with  their  dates  as  nearly  as  can  be  a»> 
certained)  are:  1.  '  The  Senuphic  Choir,'  full 
score,  1840.  2.  'Melodia  Divina,' selected 
by  Hart,  1841 ;  supplenumt  1864.  3.  'The 
Chwub  Lute,'  for  Sunday  schools.  4.  '  The 
Harp  of  Zion '  (hymns  adf^ted  to  the  "We*- 
leyausuf^ement%  with  a  portrait.  6.'Mu8ie 
for  Thousands,'  1845.  Q.  *Now  ia  Chiiat 
risen,'  anthem  (fat  the  Bobwa  Fhilhanamuo 
Society),  full  score.  7.  Fhre  short  antluinu. 
a  '  The  Lancashire  Vocalist,'  1864.  9.  'The 
Tnnperance  Minstrel,'  1866.  la  'Chant- 
ing made  ea^,'  1867.  11.  *  The  Universal 
Chorister,'  1860.  12.  'The  Voice  of  Devo- 
tion,' four  hundred  popular  and  ori^nal 
hymn  tunes,  selected  ana  revised  by  Fawcett. 
1862-B.  13.  *  The  Temperance  Harmonist,* 
1864. 

[Grove's  IXot.  of  Mnsio,  i.  010 ;  Bolton  Qnar- 
diaD,  2  Not.  1667 ;  Bolton  Chronicle,  8  Nov. 
1867 ;  FawMU's  Vmos  of  Devotkm.  186S,  and 
hiaetJiflrwittlcsbthaBHtMhMnsMun  libraiy.] 

L.M.M. 

FAWOEXI;  JOSEPH  (d,  1804),  dia- 
senting  minister  and  poet,  was  probably  bora 
about  1768.  He  was  at  school  at  Wan, 
Hertfisrdshiie,  and  in  1774  he  entered  the 
Daventry  academy  along  with  his  school- 
master's son,  Barron  French,  whose  sister  he 
afterwards  married.  Mioet  of  Fawcett's  theo- 
logical training  was  received  from  Themas 
Robins,  who  succeeded  Caleb  Ashworth,  1XI>. 
[q.  v.],  in  1775.  He  trained  himself  byde- 
cfaiming  to  the  thorn  bushes  on  Burrow  Hill, 
near  Daventn-.  In  1780  hebecamsmoming 
preacher  at  Walthamstow,  on  the  resignation 
ofthe  pastorate  by  Hugh  Fanner  [q.  v.]  Some 
time  Bxterwards  he  revived  the  Sunday  evm- 
ing  lecture  at  the  Old  Jewry^  duringthe  win- 
ter aeasoo.  About  bis  services  at  Waltham- 
stow there  was  nothing  specuall^  rsmariiable ; 
in  his  evening  lecture  ne  exhibited  oatorieal 
powers  of  a  raxe  and  strildog  kind,  whidi  are 
said  to  have  attracted  '  the  largest  and  most 
^wteel  London  audience  that  ever  assembled 
in  a  dissenting  place  of  worahi|i.'  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  and  the  Kembles  are  said  to  have  at* 
tended  him  frequently.  He  re»gned  Walt- 
hamstow in  1787  in  consequence  of  doctri- 
nal diOerences  which  spUt  up  the  congnua- 
tion  on  Farmer's  death.  His  lecture^p 
at  the  Old  Jewry  he  retained,  pcobaUy  tiU 
1796. 

On  retiring  from  his  lectuiesh^  Fawcett 
left  the  ministry.  Henceforth  he  devoted 
himself  to  husbandry  and  the  muse^  He  waa 
soon  forgotten,  in  spite  of  the  eeoentricities 
which  are  r^orted  of  him.  Ha  died  on 
24  Feb,  18Q4  at  Edge  Qnm,  iwar  Watfiwd, 
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Hertfordshire.  Chwlotte,  lib  -widow,  mr- 
vived  till  18  June  1824,  and  died  at  Hornsey. 
Favoett's  Bermons  am  high-flown,  but  not 
devoid  of  matter ;  the^  are  written  for  effect, 
and  may  be  read  with  interest,  notwith- 
itanding  their  redundances.  His  poems  hare 
the  same  exuberance  which  maus  his  dis- 
courses, but  on  the  whole  his  verse  is  snperiw 
toIuspiDn.  Some  of  his  lines  are  stnking, 
e.g. 

Tlie  banh,  ooane  horror  of  a  Oerman  muse. 

{Art  of  Poetrff.) 

Fawcett  published :  1.  '  The  Propriety  and 
Importance  of  Public  Worship,'  &c.  (sermon 
38  March,  at  the  Old  Jewry).  2.  *  Sermons,' 
&o.,1796,8vo,2vol8.  3.  'TheArt'^f  Wnii 
ft  Ptoem,'  1796, 4to.  4.  *  The  Art  of  i  t  ry 
. . .  by  8ir  SimonS wan,' 1797, 4to.  6-  ■  Tnt mg,' 
1798,  8vo  (moludee  No.  3,  with  tido  '  L'ivi- 
liaed  War,'  and  No.  4).  6.  '  War  s,' 
180!^8to.  Anadditionalsermonwiijehniiidd 
by  Jolm  Evans,  LL.D.  [q.  v.],  in  '  rnu-ts, 
Sermons,'  Ac,  1826,  8vo. 

[Oent.  Ha^.  1804,  pp.  ISfi,  276 ;  Wilson's  His- 
tory  and  Antiquities  Dissenting  Chnrcbes  ia 
London,  Weatmintter,  and  Sonthwark;,  withldres 
<^  thsir  Ministen,  1808,  ii.  804 ;  Monthly  Be- 
nwitonr,  1817  p-  00,  18S2  p.  198,  1824  p.  365 ; 
BuU'b  Mem.  of  Priesasy,  1S81  i.  834,  1832  il 
823  i  Davids's  Evanguical  NooconformitT  in 
Essex,  1863,  p.  638.)  A.  Q. 

FAWOETT,  JOSHUA  (d.  1884),  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  was  the  second  son  of 
Bichard  Fawcett,  worsted  manufacturer,  of 
Bradford,  Yorkshire.  He  was  educated  at 
a  grammar  school  at  Clapham,  London,  and 
atxrinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  the 
degrees  in  arts,  B.  A.  in  1829,  M.  A.  in  1836. 
He  was  ordained  in  1830,  and  after  serv- 
ing curacies  at  Pannall,  near  Harrogate, 
Yoi^shire,  and  at  Everton,  near  LiTmpool, 
Lancashire,  he  was  presented  in  1883  by 
his  brother-in-law,  Heniv  Heap,  vicar  of 
Bradford,  to  the  perpetuia  curacy  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Wibsey,  Low  Moor.  Fawcett  was 
a  painstaking  demnaiii,  an  enthusiastic, 
somewhat  bigoted  advocate  of  total  abeti- 
Boce,  and  a  pt^nilar  lecturer.  Duxing  his 
incumbency  he  bnilt  a  new  chnnh  ana  par^ 
sonsge,  the  former  of  which  was  opened  in 
1837.  He  lived  to  see,  as  the  population  of 
Low  Moor  and  its  immediate  neiirnbourhood 
multiplied,  the  religious  wants  oi  the  people 
Cared  for  tr^  the  erection  of  five  additional 
churches.  In  1860  he  became  honorary 
canon  of  Ripon,  Yorkshire,  and  chaplain  to 
the  bishop.  He  died  suddexily  at  Low  Moor 
31  Dec.  1864,  when  'about  sixty  years  of  a^,' 
and  was  buried  on  the  38th  in  Holy  Trinity 
ehurdiyazd.  In  1884  he  married  San^,  third 


daughter  of  the  Bev.  Lamplugh  Hird.  His 
widow  and  two  sons  survivea  him.  Of  his 
writings  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
1.  A  Harmon?  r  of  the  Qospefs,'!  3mo,London, 
1836.  3.'TbeChurche8ofYorkbyW.Monk- 
house  Mid  F.  Bedford,  junior,  with  Histori- 
cal and  Architectural  Notes  by  J.  Fawcett/ 
fol.,  York  [1843].  3.  'A  brief  History  of 
the  "Bookof  CommonPrayer"  oftheCSiwrch 
of  £n^d,'  ISmo,  London  [1844].  4.  '  A 
Memorial,  HisttHncal  and  Architectural,  of 
the  Parish  Chnreh  of  St.  Peter's,  Bradford, 
Yorkshire,'  8vo,  Bradford,  1845 ;  reprinted, 
13mo,  Bradford,  1848.  6.  'Church  Ridefl 
in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Scarborough,'  Iteio, 
London,  Scarborouf^  [printed],  1«8.  ft.  'A 
Memorial,  Hiatoriatl  and  Azohiteotunl,  of 
the  drareh  of  St.  Thomas  i  Be<&et,  Hep^ 
tonstall,  in  the  Parish  of  Hali£u  and  County 
of  YoA;  12mo,  Bradford,  1849.  7.  ' "  The 
Flood  came  and  took  them  all  aw^,"  a 
sermon  [on  Matt.  xxiv.  89]  on  the  Holm- 
flrth  Flood  ...  To  which  is  added  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  aw/ul  disasterat  Holm- 
firth,*  18mo,  London,  Brighton  [printed], 
1863.  a  'Pastoral  Addresses  First  Series,' 
ISmo,  London,  1866.  He  abo  edited  <  The 
ViUage  Churchman,'  afterwards  incorporated 
with  '  The  Ohorchman,'  and  continued  under 
the  title  of  'The  GhnK^unan's  Hagachie,' 
8  Tola.  12mo>  Londtn,  1888-46. 

[Bradford  Obeerrer,  22  Dec  1801,  pp.  4,  S, 
20  Dee.  1864,  p.  S;  Onekford's  Clerioaf  Diree* 
tary  for  1860,^  202 ;  Gent.  Hag.  8rd  ser.  zviii. 
883;  Boyna^  X^shire  Libiaiy!]       O.  O. 

FAWCETT,  Sni  WILLIAM  (1728- 
1804),  general,  whose  name  is  invariably  spelt 
Faucitt  in  all  the  '  Army  Lists'  from  1766  to 
1786,  son  of  William  Faucitt  of  BuU  Close, 
HaUmz,  by  Martha,  daughter  of  James  Lister 
of  Shibden  HaU,  Halifax,  was  bom  at  Shib- 
den  Hall  in  1726.  He  was  well  educated  at 
the  free  school  of  Bury,  Lancashire,  under  his 
uncle,  John  Lister,  and  frnm  an  early  age 
evincedadesiretoenterthearmy.  Hiswishes 
were,  however,  discouraged  by  his  mother, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  much  opposition 
tbat  he  was  allowed  to  accept  an  ensigncy  in 
Oenenl  Ogletliorm'a  regimoit.  He  aonred 
in  the  nbulifm  of  1746.  In  his  ardour  for 
active  service  he  threw  up  this  commission, 
and,  strongly  recommended  by  his  nei^bourSf 
Lord  Rockmeham  and  Mr.  Lascelles  (after^ 
wards  Lord  Harewood),  he  Joined  the  army 
besieging  Maeetricht  in  1748  as  a  volunteer. 
His  bravery  secured  him  another  commis* 
sion,  but  he  almost  immediately  went  upon 
half-pay  on  his  marriage  to  a  wealthy  lady, 
w)io  disapproved  of  the  army  aa  a  profes- 
sion. She  soon  relented,  and  on  26  Jan.  1751 
Fawcett  purchased  an  ensigncy  in  the  8rd 
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ffoarda.  He  devoted  hinuelf  ardently  to  hie 
profeeeioa,  studied  French  and  German,  and 
travelled  much  on  the  contiaent  to  observe 
the  tactics  and  diecipline  of  tordga  armies. 
He  was  soon  appointed  adjutant  to  the  Srd 
^arda,  and  the  result  of  his  military  read- 
ina  apfKared  in  a  series  of  translations  of  the 
*  RAToies  or  Monoirs  of  the  Art  of  War,'  by 
Ahnhal  Saxe,  dedicated  to  the  ^^enentl  offi- 
CNB  of  the  aimy;  of  the  'Begnlatunulivtha 
Trmaxa  Cavalry,'  dedicated  to  MajoiHzetieral 
the  Earl  of  Albranarle,  and  oi  the  'Begula- 
tiona  for  the  Prussian  In&ntir'  and  the 
'Flnissian  Tactics/  dedicated  to  Lieutenant- 
nneral  the  Earl  of  Rothes.  After  &e  out^ 
break  of  the  seven  years'  war  Fawcett  was 
promoted  lieutenant  and  captain  in  the  Sri 
guaids  on  14  May  1757,  and  shortly  afteiw 
wards  joined  the  army  in  Germany  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  General  miott.  After  the  death 
of  his  chief  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  both 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  !fonnswick,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  the  Marc|uis  of  Granby, 
thfl  commander  of  the  Engbsh  contingent, 
offered  him  a  similar  poet  on  their  starfis.  He 
I  Gteanby'a  <mar,  and  made  himself  to 
lar  that  a  brother  aide^ensamp  allowed 
to  take  the  news  of  the  victoij  of  War- 
burg to  Enriand  in  1760.  This  event  he  an- 
nounced in  German  to  Oe<H^  II,  who  was  so 
delighted  with  his  fluency  in  that  lanffQage, 
that  he  at  onee  ordered  the  usual  step  in  pro- 
motion to  be  given  to  the  lucl^  bearer.  As 
Fawcett  was  a  guards  officer,  he  was  pro* 
moted  lieutenant'-colonel,  passing  over  the 
rank  of  mt^or,  on  25  Nov.  1760.  He  then 
returned  to  Cfermany  as  deputy  adjutant- 
general  to  the  army,  and  military  seoretoiy 
to  the  Marqnis  of  Granby,  and  he  became 
Gbanhy's  chief  adviser  and  intimate  friend. 
Fawcett  was  promoted  captain  and  lieu- 
toiant-colonel  m  the  3rd  guards  on  24  Feb. 
1 767,  made  lieutenant-governor  of  Pendennis 
Cactle,  Cornwall,  in  1770^  and  promoted 
colond  on  36  Mav  1773.  During  tiw  period 
which  followed  tme  conclusion  m  the  seven 
Tears'  war  he  was  chiefly  employed  at  the 
headquarters  staff  of  the  army  as  military 
•ecretary  and  deputy  sdjiUiuit^general,  and 
was  sent  on  many  military  missions  to  the 
ccmtinent,  during  one  of  which  it  is  said  that 
Frederick  offered  him  a  commission  in  the 
PrussiBn  army.  The  most  important  of  these 
foreign  missions  were  at  the  commencement 
of  the  American  war  of  independence,  when 
Fawcett  was  sent  to  engage  mercenaries, 
among  whom  were  the  Hessians  and  Bruns- 
wickers.  On  39  Aug.  1777  he  was  pro- 
moted major-general;  in  1781  he  became 
adjutast-general  at  hcAdquarters ;  was  ap- 
pointed ool<mel  of  the  loth  regiment,  and 


about  the  same  time  received  the  loarative 
post  of  governor  of  Gravesend.  At  this 
period  Fawcett's  military  reputation  was  at 
its  heieht ;  he  was  the  practical  ruler  of  the 
Englii^  army,  and  certainly  the  most  in- 
fluential officer  on  the  headqaarteiB  staC 
On20NoT.1782hewaapiomotedlientenanb- 
geueral,  and  he  waa  made  a  knight  <^  the 
Bath  in  1786^  which  jear  he  mairied  lua 
■eeond  wife,  CSiariotte,  widow  of  Dr.  George 
Stinton,  chaneelltv  of  Lincoln.  On  32  Oct. 
1793 Fawcett  was  transferred  to  the  colonelcy 
of  the  Srd  dragoon  guards,  on  14  Hay  1796 
he  was  promoted  general,  and  in  the  same 
year  i^^oted  governor  Chelsea  Hos^taL 
There  was  a  general  outcry  against  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Eoriim  army  after  the 
dinstrous  campaigns  of  1794-6  in  Flanders, 
and  especially  against  the  Horse  Gnards.  In 
Older  to  cheek  this  natural  indignation  the 
Duke  of  Tork  was  appointed  to  suooeed  Lord 
Amherst  as  commander-in-chief,  and  Faw- 
cett was  obliged  to  make  way  fl>r  General 
Sir  Harry  Cah'ert  [q.v.}as  adjutuit-geiieial. 
Nsverthelsss  he  waa  treated  with  eonsidata- 
tion,andwa8  8w(MmaBeiBher  of  the  pRvy 
oonnml  on  38  Jan.  1799,  an  hononr  nnly 
eonftoned  on  a  staff  ofieer  at  headquarten. 

Sir  William  Faweett  died  at  hii  hooaa 
in  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on 
32  March  1804,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  A  monument 
was  erected  to  him  by  his  widow,  wbo  in 
1806  was  buried  beside  him. 

Fawcett  translated  Field-Marshal  Saxe's 
'  Reveries,  or  Art  of  War,'  1767;  'B^vl*- 
tions  for  Prussian  Cavalrr,'  1767  i  and  '  for 
Prussian  Infantry  and  Tactics,'  1769.  He 
also  published  rulea  for  the  formations,  field- 
exercises,  and  movemoits  of  Uie  Britidi  army, 
1786, 1799. 

[Army  Lists;  Oeot.  Hag.  A^l  18M;  infor- 
matiui  ftom  lb.  John  Lister  of  Shibdcn  Hall.] 

a  IL  8. 

FA  WKEN1SB*  Sn  EVBRARD  (1684- 
1768),  merchant  and  offidal,  son  oi  William 

Fawkener,  citisen  and  mercer  of  London,  who 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Balphe  Boxe,  ci- 
tisen and  druggist,  was  bom  in  1684.  The 
family  of  Fawkener  was  oonaeoted  with  Rnt- 
landshiie  (Wbiqht.  Sutiand,  i.  181),  but 
Everard  hati  several  brothersengagod  in  Lon- 
don commerce,  and  his  sister  mamed  Sir  Peter 
Delme,  lord  mayor  in  1734.  He  himself  was. 
like  his  &ther,  a  eitisen  and  mercer,  and  tintu 
fifty  yeanof  age  he  waa  eugroeaedin business; 
probably,  as  iWton  states,  he  was  a  silk  and 
cloth  merchant.  His  home  was  at  Wands- 
worth, and  his  leisure  hours  were  spent  in 
reading  the  dassics  or  in  oolleoting  amnent 
coins  and  medals.  Voltai»,  who  made  hia 
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acqtialntance  in  Parifl,  promised  to  visit  him 
in  Bngland,  and  when  necessity  drove  Vol- 
taire to  England  in  the  spring  of  1736  his 
friend's  honse  at  Wandswortn  became  hi* 
home,  and  until  his  departnre  from  England 
in  1729  the  greater  ptnrtion  of  his  time  was 
passed  there.  His  tragedy  of '  Brutus '  was 
M^nn  under  Fawkeners  roof,  and  the  third 
edition  of  his  tn^dy  of  'Zaire'  was  dedi- 
cated 'to  M.  Faliener,  En^lidi  mercbuit; 
nnc8  amhaasador  at  Constantmople,'  thededi- 
eatoiT  epistle  dwelling  on  toe  nneet  in 
wUcn  merchants  like  Fawkener  axe  oelcl  in 
England  ryBB()BB00,il6;  DaairoiBBBnBBn, 
Voltaire  BibUographk,  Voltaire  et  la  SoaiU 
Fran^aiK  (lajeunMe  de  VoltatrB),  L  874- 
376).  About  17S5  Fawkener  was  knitted 
and  sent  as  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  a 
position  which  Voltaire  snbsequentlj  asserted 
that  he  had  predicted  for  him,  bnt  the  means 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  exchange  com- 
merce for  diplomacy  are  not  known.  Although 
he  incoired  some  censure  in  1786,  when  ho»- 
tilities  broke  out  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Russians,  by  too  eagerly  adoptii^  the  pro- 
posed mediation,  he  remained  at  his  poet  for 
several  years,  and  his  conduct  on  t^t  occa- 
sion did  not  hinder  his  fiiture  advuioement. 
Wlule  resident  at  the  Porte  he '  wrote  a  very 
elaborate  description  of  Oonstantinople,  more 
curious  and  entertuning  than  any  in  our 
books.  It  has  never  been  printed.*  From  this 
position  he  was  fortunately  promoted  to  be 
t«cretary  to  the  Duke  of  Onmberland,  the 
faTourite  son  of  George  II,  and  he  accompa- 
nied him  throoghoQt  the  campaigns  on  the 
continent  and  in  Scotland.  He  had  often 
visited  Lord  Lovat  in  his  imprisonment  at 
Fort  Augustus,  and  he  was  a  witness  gainst 
that  old  peer  at  his  trial  in  March  1747  for 
high  treason.  Lovat,  when  asked  whether  he 
wished  to  pat  any  ^[aeBtions  to  Fawkener, 
dedined  to  examine  Tiim,  bat,  much  to  the 
annuement  of  the  oourt,  wished  him  joy  of 
bis  young  wife.  WincDiun  adds  the  aiddi- 
tional  anecdote,  whidi  he  heard  in  1786,  that 
when  Fawkener  appeared  to  give  evidence 
Lovat  remarked  that '  both  their  heads  were 
inafa«lway'(Wrin>HUK,2)uiry,p.  67).  In 
recognition  of  his  services  during  the  expe- 
dition in  Flanders  the  veiv  lucrative  omce 
of  joint  postmaBter-general,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Earl  of  LeiceBter,  wasoonrorred  on 
him  on  28  Mav  1746,  and  he  retained  it  until 
his  death.  Fawkener  played  at  cards  for 
high  stakes  and  with  little  judgment,  and 
this  gave  point  to  George  Selwyn^s  bon-mot 
on  going  mto  Wliite's  Clnb  one  night  when 
he  was  placing  at  luqnet  and  loang  heavUv, 
that  the  winner  waa^toblring  the  muL'  He 
was  suggested  in  1748  if  the  Duke  <tf  Oum- 


berland,  bis  staunch  friend,  as  a  proper  per* 
son  to  fill  the  position  of  English  minister  in 
Berlin,  and  Horace  Walpole,  his  connection, 
went  so  far  as  to  write  ^12  Jan.  1748)  '  Sir 
Everard  Falkener  is  going  to  Berlin,'  bnt 
four  davs  later  he  umouncwl  that  Lerae  had 
kissed  hands  for  the  app(untment,  and  added 
'  we  thought  Sir  Evenod  Falkener  sure,  but 
this  has  come  forth  vnyunsxpeotadly.  Legge 
is  oertainly  a  wiser  choice.'  Fawkener  died  at 
Bath  on  16  Nor.  1768,  and  a  monument  to  his 
memory  was  placed  in  its  abbey  church,  where 
he  was  buried.  His  bradtar,  Kenelm  Fawke- 
ner, £ed  on  14  Dae  1768.  It  was  said  ni 
Sir  Everard  Fawkener  after  his  deaUi  that 
he  had  '  left  a  great  many  debts,  a  very  de- 
serving wife,  and  several  fine  children  in  very 
bad  circumstances.'  This  wife,  Harriet,  natu- 
ral daughter  of  Gteneral  CSiarles  Churchill^ 
the  <  young  wife'  of  Lord  Lovat,  bom  in  1726, 
was  mamed  to  Fawkener  in  Febroar^  1747. 
She  was  described  by  Horace  Walpole  in  1741 
,  as  'prettyish  and  duicmg  well,'  but  at  a  later 
period  he  characterises  her  as '  sister  of  my 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Ghnichill,  a  very  in* 
trigging  woman  and  ii^imate  both  with  Lady 
'Waldegrave  and  tba  Dnchesa  of  Cumberland,' 
and  it  was  no  doubt  tiuough  Fawkeners 
friendship  with  the  duke  that  he  obtained  her 
inmarriage.  On  3  Aug.l766BhewasmaxTied 
at  Chelsea  to  '  Qovemor '  Fownall,  and  she 
died  on  6  Feb.  1777.  A  sarctnihagus,  wiUi  a 
fiilsomeepitaphusuallysaid  to  oe  the  composi- 
tion of  her  second  husband,  was  erected  in  her 
honour  on  the  north  side  of  the  lady  ohapel 
in  Lincoln  Cathedral.  Fawkener's  two  sons 
visited  Voltaire  at  Femey  in  1774,  The 
elder,  William  Augustns — christian  names 
no  doubt  given  him  by  the  &vour  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland — attended  the  duke's 
funeral  on  9  Nov.  1768  as  page  of  honout 
He  became  clerk,  to  the  privy  council,  and 
1791  he  was  sent  on  a  seoret  misaion  to 
Russia ;  lus  convmrsatimi  with  the  Empreas 
Catherine  on  the  bust  <tf  Fox  is  in  Miss 
Berry's  '  Journal,'  i.  8S1.  On  29  Jan.  1784 
he  married,  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  ScQiaie, 
Gfeorgiana  Ann  Poyntz,  a  niece  of  Lady 
Spencer ;  but  the  marriage  turned  out  un- 
happily, and  Ba  Walpole  wrot*  in  ibo  pre- 
vious Mity  that  •  Fulk finer  juat  abnn- 
doned  a  iljiuglitnt  of  Lord  A;.lil)iini:]iuij],'  ihu 
fault  wall  il'ji ilitlesa  ilne  to  tLe  hu'-btmJ.  !  ''no 
ofSirEvcriinl'd  djiugiiters  married,  on  17  May 
1764, '  a  voLiiig  ricli  Mr,  Crewe,  a  ilicamiiij ' 
(who  is  To  bft  distir^iii^hixl  from  Joliu 
Crewe,  first  lord  UnawH  fq.  v.  ;  find  another 
daughter,  [  1 1;  i]  rl^tth  OP  Hame^  nlune[^  Nzat, 
at  St,  Qeorgu'a,  .^nover  Square,  on  3U  June 
1784,  the  Hon.  Edward  Bouverie,  and  se- 
condly, in  1811,  when  she  was  Bi\ty-(»ie  j^eans 
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old.  Lord  Robert  Spenoer,  a  prominent  whig. 
She  died  at  Wooloediog,  near  Midhnrtt,  on 
17  Nov.  1825.  A  wall-kDOwn  puntii^  br 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  of  Mis.  BooTerie  ana 
Mn.  CreirB,  Fawkener's  two  dai^ten^ 
was  afterwuds  eBgraved  by  Marclu.  The 
descendantB  of  Fa-^ener  married  into  other 
leading  English  funilies,  snch  as  those  of 
OaTonaiBfa  and  Walpole.  The  change  in  his 
life  from  commerce  to  the  moet  fashionable 
societv  of  London  is  not  easily  accounted  for, 
Oarlyle,  in  his  <  Fredericlc  the  Great '  (ii.  681^ 
687),  calls  yswkener  *  a  man  highly  unme- 
morablenowwereit  not  foFtheyonng  French- 
man he  was  hospitable  to.'  Voltaire  called 
him  *the  good  and  plain  philosopher  of 
Wandaworui,'  and  in  uter  life  renewed  the 
friendsliipin  a  correspondence  of  some  twenty 
letters,  sending  Fawkener  some  books,  soli- 
dtJng  ms good oflSoesfor an  Ei^lish edition 
cf  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  and  dnwing  upon 
him  for  94f.  on  aoootmt  of  the  proflta.  These 
letters,  doted  between  1780  and  1768,  were 
confided  by  the  younger  Fawkemeir  to  an 
English  diplomatist  culed  Edward  Mason, 
and  were  sent  by  him  in  1780  to  H.  de  la 
Harpe.  Th^  were  printed  in  '  Lettrea  in6>- 
dites  de  Yoltaire*  (1856\  i.  71,  ftc,  and 
afford  a  valuable  proof  of  tne  warmth  of  Vol- 
taire's friendship.  Fawkener's  character  is 
revealed  to  ns  in  the  following  passage  from 
one  of  his  letters  quoted  in  VoltairPs  *  Re- 
marks on  Pascal's  <* Pens^ : "'  ' I  am  here, 
just  as  von  left  me,nMther  morter  nor  sadder, 
nor  richer  nor  poorer,  enjoying  perfect  health, 
having  everything  that  renders  life  agreeable, 
without  love,  without  avarice,  without  ambi- 
tion, and  irithont  envy;  and  as  long  as  all  thai 
lasts  I  shall  call  myself  a  very  happy  man.' 

rNiehols'a  lit.  Anecd.  viit.  64,  761 ;  Coxe's 
Felbam,  i.  498-^ ;  Harris's  Lord  Hardwieke,  ii. 
378,  266;  Gent.  Hag.  (1768),  pp.  5M.  6IS; 
Oox«'b  Sir  Robert  Walpols,  i.  484,  iii.  356; 
Coxe's  HitfatJo  Watpole,  li.  33fi,  804 ;  Walpole'e 
Last  JGnrBftlB(l771-83),i.87;  Walpole's Lettars, 

i.  88,  846,  ii.  74,  76,  96,  100,  10'2,  3ld,  iv.  238, 
viita74,ix. 334;  Letters ofLadyHervey.p. 248; 
Iteton's  Voltaire,  i.  208-31,  276-7.  886-6,  604, 

ii.  46-8,  627 ;  Maclaehlao's  Bake  of  Cnmber- 
land,  pp.  180-2,  246,  291 ;  Hanover  Square  Re- 
gisteis  (Harl.  Soc),  i.  133,355;  J.  C.  Smith's 
British  FortrsitB,  ii.  911 ;  Genealogist  (1884),  i. 
188 ;  J.  C.  CoUidb's  Voltaire  in  EnKland,  pp.  236- 
236;  ChestarBeid'sHisceUaneoDH  Works (1777). 
i.  284, 318 ;  Goldsmith's  Voltaire  [CtmaiDgbam's 
ed.  of  works),  iv.  20 ;  Howell's  State  Trials, 
xviii.  746-6.]  W.  P.  0. 

FAWKES,  FRANCIS  (1720-1777),  poet 
and  divine,  son  of  Jeremiah  Fawkes,  for 
twent^^^if^t  years  rector  oi  Wannsworth, 
DoncMterf  was  baptised  at  Wumswwth 


4  April  1720,  and  educated  at  Bury  free 
school  under  the  Rev.  John  Lister.  On 
16  March  1787-fi  lie  wu  admitted  as  an  oi^ 
dinaiy  stiar  into  Jeaus  College.  Camlvidg^ 
hia  tutor  bungUio  Bev.RichatdOi^jflVjWa 
was  dien  desmbad  as  of  Wamuworl^  York- 
shize.  He  was  elected  to  an  ezhlhiuon  on 
the  foundation  of  Dr.  Mawhood  on  24  April 
1788,  to  an  exhibition  on  Dr.Brunsel'e  foundfr- 
tion  on  6  Dec.  1739,aud  advanced  to  a  foundap- 
tionBeholar8hipon24  Junel742.  Hisdegree 
of  B.A.  was  taken  in  1742,  hiasupplicat  being 
dated  16  Jan.  1741-2 ;  he  received  his  coll^ 
testimonials  on  26  April  1744,  and  proceeded 
UA.  in  1746.  At  an  earl^  perioa  in  life  he 
was  ordained  in  the  Engbsh  church  to  the 
curacy  of  Bramham  in  his  native  comity.  He 
was  *a  sort  of  cha^ain'toMr.  Foxand  Lane 
(afterwards  Lord  Bingley^,  and  his  fiist  pro- 
duction in  literatnra  is  said  to  have  been  an 
anonymous  poem  deaaribing  the  beauUes  of 
Mr.  Lane's  noose  at  Bnuuia^  wluch  waa 
published  in  quarto  in  1746.  ^vkee  aftai^ 
wards  held  the  curacy  of  Croydon,  where  he 
came  under  the  notice  of  Archbishop  Herring^ 
whom  he  flattered  with  an  ode,  said  to  have 
been  included  in  Dodsley's  collection,  on  his 
reeovety  from  sii^neas  in  1754.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  azchbisho_p  bestowed  upon 
the  poet  the  vicarage  of  Oipmgton,  Kent,  with 
the  chapelry  of  St.  Mary  Cray  and  the  atten- 
dant curacy  of  Enockholt.  Further  prefer- 
I  ment  was  expected,  but  his  hope  of  adrance* 
ment  was  crushed  by  his  patron's  death  in 
1767,  when  the  disappointed  aspirant  gave 
vent  to  his  feelings  inanelegy  styled' Aure- 
lius.'  which  was  inrinted  in  1761  with  the 
'  Onginal  Poems  and  Translatirau' of  fawkes 
and  reprinted  in  1763  in  the  volume  of '  Seven 
Sermons  by  Archbishop  Herring,'  pp.  xUi- 
xlviiL  Fawkes  remained  at  Orpington  until 
April  1774,  when,  by  favour  (H  the  Rev. 
Charles  Plumptree,  D.D.,  rector  of  Orpington, 
and  as  such  patron  of  adjacent  rectory -of 
Hayes,  he  was  appointed  to  Hayes  with  the 
curacy  of  Downe.  The  only  additional  piece 
of  olerical  patronage  which  he  received  was 
a  diaplaincy  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of 
Wales.  This  waa  probably  his  own  fault,  for 
though  the  standud  of  clerical  life  was  not 
hi^fa,  he  was  pronounced  too  ibnd  of  social 
gaiety.  He  was  always  poor,  but  hia  cheer- 
nil  good  humour  drew  many  friends  to  him. 
He  died  on  28  Aog.- 1777,  when  his  widow, 
ibrmwly  a  Miss  Piurier  m  Leeds,  irtmn  he 
married  about  1760,  was  left  with  seantj  xe- 
souroes.   His  library  was  sold  in  1778. 

Fawkes  was  oousidered  b^  his  contempo- 
raries the  best  translator  amoe  the  dajs  of 
P<m,  and  Dr.  Jobsaim  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
tJiat  rtewhw  had  translated '  Anacreon  '  vaey 
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finely.'  Bis  works  were;  1.  'A  Description 
of  Hay  from  Gswin  Pouclas  *  (modernised), 
hj  F.  Fawkes,  1763 ;  witn  poetic  dedication 
to  William  Dixon  of  Lorersal,  a  Torkshire 
friend,  3.  '  A  Description  of  "Winter  from 
Oawin  Donglu,'  1764^  modemised  in  style 
and  dedicstw  to '  the  Ber.  John  Lister,  A.M ., 
formerly  my  preceptor.'  The  '  Description  of 
Hay'  hiiB  reeently  been  included  among  the 
rqwintacrft^Aiingervyle Society.  S.  'Works 
ofAiMoreon,  Sappho,  Bion,MoschBs,and  Mu- 
sens  tomslated  mto  Ebriish  by  a  gentleman 
of  Cambridge '  FawlesX  ifeO.  Many  of 
the  odes  were  translated  by  bun  during  his  col- 
1^  life,  and  in  some  instances  he  reprinted 
tlw  Terwone  of  Dr.  Broom©  and  other  writers ; 
3ndedit.withhisname,1789.  Fawkes's trans- 
lation was  printed  in  France  in  1886  and  in- 
cluded in  the '  OoUections  of  the  British  Poets ' 
by  Anderscm  (toI.  ziii.)  and  Chalmers  (toL 
zx^,  and  in  the  'QreeK  and  Koman  Poets' 
of  Whittingfaam  (toI.  xiv.)  His  versitm  of 
Bion,  Hoechus,S^^io,  and  Mnseeus  waspub* 
lished  frith  InuuoatioDS  of  Heuod  by  0.  A. 

phron  by  liord  BovHton  in 
18S3.  4. '  OriginalPoems  and  TranslationB/ 
1761.   Many  &  the  original  pieces  showed 
amch  humour;  the  translations  were  chiefly 
from  '  Menander'  and  from  the  Latin  poems 
of  Ohristopher  Smart.    6.  'The  Oomplete 
Family  Bible,  with  Notes  Theological,  M!oral, 
Critical,' Ac  1761.  To  this  production,  which 
came  ont  in  sixty  w^ly  numbers,  he  sold 
his  name  for  money,  and  nis  name  possessed 
sufficient  Tstue  in  the  book  world  to  justify 
an  edition  in  1766  '  with  notes  taken  from 
Fawkes.*    6.  'The  Poetical  Calendar,'  in- 
tended as  a  supplement  to  Dodiley's  collec- 
tion ;  selected  hy  Fawkes  and  William  Woty, 
1768, 12  vols.   To  the  twelfth  volume  of  this 
eoUefltion  Dr.  Johnson  contribotedadelinea- 
turn  of  tlteeharaeter  of  William  Collins,  whidi 
afterwards  fbrmed  the  groandwoA  of  the 
liib  of  Collins  in  the '  Lives  <rf  the  Poets.' 
7.  *  Poetical  Magazine,  or  the  Mnses*  Monthly 
Companion,'  vol.  i.  1764.  Hie  companionsUp 
lasted  but  for  six  months,  January  to  June 
1 764.  In  this  undertaking  Fawkes  was  again 
associated  with  Woty.  8. '  Partridge-Shoot- 
ingf*  an  eclogue  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Yorke, 
IT^i.    This  piece  was  suggested  by  Yorke. 
9.  '  The  Works  of  Horace  m  English  Verse, 
by  Mr.  Xhmoombe  and  other  hands,'  to  which 
are  added  many  imitations,  1767,4 vols.  Some 
of  the  translations  and  imitations  are  by 
Fawke«.    10.  <  The  Idylliums  of  Theocritus, 
trsD^ted  by  FrsDciB  Fawkes,'  1767.  In 
this  tranalatiott  he  enjoyed  the  assistance  of 
Bnmeroiu  firienda,  ue  most  prominent  of 
n^umt  were  Bishop  Zaohary  Fearea,  Dr.  Jor- 
tm,  and  Dr.  Johnson.   It  was  dedicated  to 


Charles  Yorke.  11.  In  Janua^  1773  Gough 
wrote  a  letter  with  the  words  'Fawkee  is 
translating  Apollonius  Rhodius  into  £ng<- 
lish,'  but  the  poet's  dilatoriness  and  love  of 
ease  delayed  its  appearance  until  after  his 
death.  It  was  pobliebed  in  1780,  and  the 
whole  work  was  'revised,  corrected,  and  com- 
pleted br  his  coadjutor  and  editor'  (Mr. 

Ma*n  nf  Kmrnpiinal  CoiDege,  Ghmbri^),whO 

passed  the  work  tibrongh  ^  ^ees  m  order 
that  the  indigent  widow  might '  avail  herself 
of  the  generous  subecriptions.'  Fawkes's  vo- 
lume of  original  poems  was  embodied  in  the 
collection  by  Chalmers  (rot.  xvi.),  some  of 
them  were  included  in  Nichols's  collection, 
viii.  88-98,  and  several  of  bis  transitions, 
chi^^  from  '  Menander,'  were  reprinted'  in 
part  I.  of  the  '  Comicorum  Oneoonim  Frag^ 
menta'  selected  by  James  Bailey  (1640). 
Lord  Mahon,  afterwards  known  as  the  *  R&* 

Fiblioan'  hard  Stanhope;  manied  Lt^Hester 
itt,  daughter  of  tlie  first  Lord  Cliatham, 
whose  seat  was  situated  in  Fawkes's  parish 
of  Hi^fes,  on  19  Dea.  1774|  ud  some  Ihtes 
addreued  to  the  bridegroom  by  Fawkas  on 
this  oooasion  are  jointed  in  the  '  CSiaduun 
Oorre^Mmdence,'  iv.  878.  An  sxtraefdinarj 
popniarito  attended  bb  song  'Hue  Brown 
Jiig,'iruch  began  wiA  the  worda 

Dear  TUn,  this  brown  jug  that  now  fbants  with 

mild  ale 
Was  once  Toby  FUIpott 

It  has  ever  since  formed  a  part  of  all  the 
Rong-books  of  our  country,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  John  CEeefie  into  his  comic  opera 
of  the  'Poor  SolcUer,'  which  was  placed  at 
CoTent  Garden  Theatre  for  the  first  time  on 
4  Nov.  1788.  It  was  then  sung  by  John 
Johnstone,  and  it  was  afterwards  among  the 
favourite  pieces  of  Charles  Incledon. ,  During 
the  debates  on  catholic  emancipation  the 
opening  lines  were  quoted  in  the  House  of 
Cfemmons  by  Canning  in  ridicule  of  Copley, 
afterwards  Lord  Lyndhurst,  with  the  punning 
imputaUott  that  a  speech  by  Coplev  wss  but 
the  reproduction  of  tbe  matter  which  once  ap- 
pearedin  a  pamphlet  of  (Bishop)  Pbtllpotts. 

[Piossi's  Anecdotes  (Napier's  ed.  of  Boswdl, 
&G.),  vi.20;  Hasted'sKent,!.  107, 118, 128, 138; 
Nit^b's  lit.  Aneod.  iii.  61-2,  644,  viii.  434^, 
575 :  Notes  and  Qaeries,  Srd  sar.  iii.  270,  4th 
Mr.  ii.  23.  67.  90 ;  infimnadon  from  Mr.  John 
Lister  of  Shibden  Hall.]  W.  P.  C. 

FAWEJB,  OUY  (1570-1606),  oonspirft- 
tor,  only  son  and  -eeoond  child  of  fidward 
Fawkes  of  York,  his  wife  Edith,  was  bap- 
tised at  thechni«h<tf  8t.MichaeI-l»-Belfrey, 
York,  16  April  lG7a  Tb»  father,  a  notary 
or  proctor  of  the  eeolewafltical  eeurta  and 
advocate  of  the  consistory  court  of  Ac  Arch- 
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t)itjhop  of  York,  was  second  son  of  William 
FawktiS,  registrar  of  the  exchequer  court  of 
York  diocese  from  1541  till  hie  deatk  about 
1665.  Gii^8  paternal  grandmother  was  BUen 
Haryngton,  daughter  of  an  eminent  York 
merchant,  who  was  lord  mayor  of  that  city  in 
1536;  she  died  in  1675,  and  bequeathed  to 
Quy  iter  beet  whistle  and  an  angel  of  gold. 
Hisfktlier  was  bnried  in  York  Minster  ITJan. 
1678-9;  be  left  no  will,  a&d  his  whole  estate 
dflT<dTea  on  hu  am '  Guye/  at  the  time  barely 
nine  jean  old.  There  can  be  no  question 
Aat  bis  parents  were  protestahts;  it  is  known 
that  ihsy  were  regular  commnnicants  at  the 
parish  church  of  St.Michael-l&-Belfrey,  and  it 
u  a  fitir  inference  that  Gut  was  brought  up 
m  tiieir  belief.  He  attended  the  free  sdiocu 
at  York,  where  Thomas  Morton,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Durham,  and  Sir  Thomas  Oheke, 
besides  John  and  Christopher  Wright,  after- 
wards  his  fellow-conspirstors,  were  among 
hie  schoolfellows  (cf.  Jarduth,  p.  87).  In 
1585  his  &ther'8  brothear,  Thomas  Fawkes, 
died,  leaving  the  bulk  <4  bis  estate  to  Guy's 
UBt«n  Elizabeth  and  Anne,  and  a  tiifling 
legacy  to  liis  nephew — 'my  gold  lynge  ana 
my  bedd,  and  one  po^of  sh^Mi  vi^-A'ap- 
purtanaiuMB.'  Shmllyalterwaids  bis  mother 
married  a  aeoond  time.  Bsc  hosband  was 
Dionis  Ba^brig^  of  Sootton,  Yorkebire,  and 
Guy  and  his  sistem  removed  with  their  mother 
to  Scotton.  Their  atq^thar,  son  of  Peter 
Baynbrigffejbr  Frances  vavasour  of  Weston, 
was  closely  related  with  manv  great  catholic 
lamities,  and  was  doubtless  of  the  same  per- 
suasion himself,  while  some  near  neighbours, 
named  Pulleyn,  were  strong  adherents  of 
the  old  faith.  Guy  was  greatly  influenced 
by  his  new  surrounding ;  the  effects  of  his 
earlier  training  soon  faded,  and  he  became  a 
zealous  catholic.  In  1591  he  6ame  of  age, 
and  succeeded  to  full  possession  of  his  father's 
mopertj.  On  14  Oct.  1691  be  leased  some 
houses  and  land  in  York  to  Christopher 
Lnmley,  a  tulor,  and  soon  afterwards  made 
arrangements  for  disposing  of  the  rest  of  his 
estate.  In  1593  be  left  England  for  Flanders, 
where  he  en^sted  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in 
the  Spanish  vnay.  In  1696  be  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  Calais  by  the  Spaniards 
under  Arcndnke  Albert,  and,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Father  Greenway,  was  'sought 
by  all  the  most  distinguished  in  the  archduke's 
camp  for  nobility  and  virtue.'  Sir  William 
Stanley,  the  chief  English  catholic  who  had 
joined  the  Spanish  army,  thought  highly  of 
Fawkes,  and  on  tlie  death  of  Eliaaheth  di- 
rectedFawkee  and  Fawkes'sold  schoolfellow, 
Christopher  Wright,  to  visit  Philip  III,  with 
a  view  to  securing  nlief  £»  their  catholic 
fidlow-countrymen. 


As  soon  as  James  I  had  ascended  the  throDS, 
and  had  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the 
penal  laws,  the  Ghmpowder  plot  was  hatched. 
Its  o^nnators  were  Robert  Oatesby  fq.  v.], 
John  Wright,  and  Thomas  Winter.  Fawkes 
was  well  known  to  these  men,  but  had  no 
share  in  deivising  the  cans^raoy.  Eaily 
in  1604  the  conspirators  etiU  hoped  that 
Danish  diploma^  might  main  their  deBp»> 
rate  reme  Aj  nnneeeesary.  Vdaaeo,  tlw  oo»> 
•table  of  Castile^  was  on  hifl  my  to  tha  flotirt 
of  James  I  to  diaenss  the  termsof  a  trea^of 
peace  between  Spain  uid  England.  Cateaby 
desired  to  communicate  with  him  atBeigen. 
Winter  was  selected  for  the  service  about 
Easter,  and  Catesby  invited  Fawkes  to  ac- 
company him. '  This  was  the  first  active  part 
that  Fawkes  played  in  Oatesby's  dutgenms 
schemes.  Thejoumey  of  Wintur  and  fawkes 
brought  little  result.  Soon  after  their  return 
Fawkes  went  by  appointment  to  a  house 
beyond  Clement^  Inn,  and  there,  with  four 
others  f  Oatesby  ,  Thomas  Percy,  Thomas  Win- 
ter, and  John  Wright),  took  a  solemn  oath  to 
lieep  secret  all  that  should  be  proposed  to  lum. 
He  and  Ferov,  a  gentleman  pensioner,  knew 
nothing  at  the  tune  of  the  propoeed  plot. 
But  after  the  ceremonvof  the  oath  Percy  and 
Fawkes  were  informed  of  the  plan  of  blowing 
up  the  mrliament  house  while  the  king  was 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Both  approved  the 
proposal,  and  with  the  other  oonspiraton 
withdrew  to  an  upper  room,  where  mass  was 
perfcHrmed  and  the  sacramoit  administered  hj 
Father  Gerard,  the  jesuit.  On  24  Mav  1604 
Percy,  acting  under  Catesby's  orders,  hired  a 
tenement  a^oining  the  {KicUameat  boose,  in 
the  cellars  of  which  it  was  determined  to  can- 
struct  a  mine  communicating  with  the  neigb- 
bouring  premises.  Fawkes  was  directed  to 
disguise  himself  as  Percy's  servant  and  to 
assume  the  name  of  Johnscoi.  As  he  was 
quite  unknown  tn  London,  the  ken  and  thm 
care  of  the  house  were  entanstea  to  him. 
Bat  on  7  July  parliamrait  was  adjourned  till 
the  following  February,  and  the  ccnumratm 
separated  to  resume  operations  about  Novsna- 
ber.  In  the  autumn  the  penal  laws  against 
the  catholics  were  enforced  with  renewed 
Mtnuitj.  The  conspirators  met  at  Michael* 
mas,  and  Fawkes  was  ordered  toprapue  tha 
construction  of  the  mine.  A  delay  arose 
because  the  commissioners  to  treat  of  the 
xaiion  of  England  and  Scotland  resolved  to 
meet  in  the  house  which  Percy  had  hired,  but 
about  11  Dec.  1604  the  five  ongioal  conspira- 
tors  brought  in  tools  and  provisions  by  uif^hb 
and  bannoperati(HU  in  this  cellar.  Tbedi^- 
ging  of  the  mine  proved  move  difficult  than 
was  antidpated,  ud  John  WriglU^a  brother 
Cliristopher  and  Bobert  E^ea,  who  had  pv^ 
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vimul;  baen  sword  in,  but  bad  been  (old  off 
to  tain  care  of  a  house  at  Lambeth,  where 
nisteritiB  £w  the  mine  were  collected,  were 
sent  for  to  take  pari  in  the  mining  work. 
Fawkes,  dxessed  as  a  porter,  acted  as  sen- 
tinel, in  the  houae,  and  for  a  fortnight  none 
of  his  oompanionB  appeared  above  ground, 
laformatioft  reached  Fawhesaboi^  Christmas 
thatthemeetingofpariiamentonginally  fixed 
for  February  had  twen  deferred  till  the  Oc- 
tober following.  Thereupon  the  consi»rators 
asperated,  but  they  resumed  work  in  Fe- 
briiHy  1604-6.  In  Jannarr  John  Qrant  and 
Thomas  Winter's  brother  Bobwt  were  sworn 
of  the  undutaking,  besides  an  did  semat  of 
Gatesl^  named  Bi^es,  vhoee  bob^cmuib  had 
beMiaioased.  About  Mardi  the  conspiiatora 
hired  in  Percy's  name  an  adjoiniiur  cellar, 
which  ran  inunediatdy  below  the  House  of 
LQEds,  and  wbioh  had  just  become  vacant. 
Ait«mg  their  plan,  they  abandoned  the  mine, 
and  filled  Uieir  newly  actauired  cellar  with 
barrels  of  gunpowder  and  iron  bars,  con- 
cealing the  expui^ves  beoMth  lund^  of  all 
Idodsi 

In  May  1606  the  work  was  dtme,  and  a 
further  acyoumment  took  place.  Fawkes 
waa  Bei)t  to  Flanders  to  communicate  the 
details  of  t^e  plot  to  Sir  William  Stanley 
sad  the  Jesuit  Owen.   Stanley  was  in  Spain, 
and  Owen  held  out  little  hope  that  thecon- 
anint^.  would  meet  with  Stanley's  approvaL 
At  the  end  of  Angnat  Fawkes  was  again  in 
London.  He  busied  himselfin  replacing  with 
dr^  barrels  any  in  the  cellar  that  were  in- 
jured by  damp,  and  learned  that  parliament 
waa  not  to  meet  tiU  6  Nov.    He  took  a 
lodging  at  'one  Mrs.  Herbert's  house,  a  widow 
that  dwells  on  the  backside  of  St.  Clement's 
CQnurvh,'  and  when  he  found  that  his  land- 
lady suspected  him  of  aasociatingwrth  Roman 
catholics,  he  hurriedly  left.   Mrs.  Herbert 
stated  that  he  was  always  '  in  good  clothes 
and  full  of  money '  {Notes  and  Queries,  2nd 
ser.  ix:  277-^).   About  Michaelmas  Sir  Ere- 
rard  Digby ,  Ambroee  Rookwood,  and  Francis 
Treabam,  three  wealthy  country  gentlemen, 
were  added  to  the  list  of  cons^iratois,  and 
entnteted  wiih  tiie  dnty  o£  providing  armed 
mem  to  Beoond  the  attack  on  the  government 
after  the  exploeion  had  taken  place.   At  the 
same  time  toe  important  work  of  firing  the 
gunpowder  was  entrusted  to  Fawkes,  whose 
coolness  and  courage  bad  been  remarkable 
throughout.    A  slow  match  was  to  be  used 
which  would  allow  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  i 
to  make  good  hid  escape.    His  orders  were 
to  embark  for  Ilanders  as  aeon  as  the  train 
was  fired,  and  spread  the  news  of  the  explo- 
eipn  on  the  continent. 
Aa  the  day  approached  the  oonspiratcnrs 


disoufiskd  the  poBsHHlityof  wazning'  their 
catholic  friends  in  the  House  of  Lords  of 
their  impending  danger,  Fawlras  wished 
to  protect  Lord  Montafue.  It  was  deoided 
that  it  was  allowable  mr  individual  con^i- 
rators  to  do  what  they  could  without  specifio 
warning  to  induce  their  friends  to  abBent 
diemselTes  from  the  parliament  house  on 
the  fatal  date.  But  Tiesham  was  e^cially 
anxious  to  secure  the  safety  of  Lord  Mont^ 
eagle,  and,  after  the  first  disonsslon,  met 
Catesby,  Thomas  Winter^  and  Fawkes  at 
White  Webbs  in  order  to  obtain  their  per- 
mission to  give  a  distinct  wanting  to  hia 
friend.  Catesby  and  Winter  were  obdunfce: 
On  Saturday,  36  Oct.,  Lord  IConteadie  x»- 
eaved  an  ambigaouB  letter  entnatinghim  to 
avoid  attending  the  king  at  the  opening  of 
parliament.  Monteu^le  showed  it  to  Lord 
Salisbury  the  same  day.  The  news  soon 
reached  Winter  and  Cateeby.  Fawkes, 
ignorant  of  this  turn  of  afioira,  was  suit 
to  examine  the  cellar  on  80  Oct.,  and  -re- 
ported that  it  waa  untouched.  By  31  Ch^. 
the  character  of  the  ^ot  was  apprehended 
with  much  accuracy  at  court.  But  the  minis- 
ters resolved  to  make  no  search  in  the  pais 
liament  house  till  the  day  before  the  6tfa,  so 
that  the  conspirators  nu^t  mature  their 
plans.  On  Sunday,SNorv.,aiewof  the  lead- 
ing conspirators  met  together  and  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  details  ct  the  plot  were 
unknown  to  the  antboritieB.  Ail  except 
Fawkes  prepared,  however,  to  leave  London 
at  short  notice.  He  undertook  to  watch 
the  cellar  by  himself.  Next  day  Sufiiolk, 
the  lord  chamberlain,  acoompanied  'bry  Mont- 
esf  le,  searched  the  parliament  house.  In  the 
eeUar  they  noticed  abundance  of  coals  koA 
wood,  and  peroetved  Fawkes,  whom  they  dfr- 
scribed  as  '  a  very  bad  and  desperate  fellow,' 
standing  in  a  comer.  They  were  told  that 
Thomas  Percy  rented  the  cellar  with  the 
adjoining  house.  The  officers  left,  without 
making  any  remark,  and  reported  their  obeer^ 
rations  to  the  king.  Fawkes  was  alarmed, 
but  resolved  to  apply  the  match  to  the  gun- 
powder on  the  next  appearance  of  danger, 
even  if  he  perished  hinuelf.' .  Ha  went  forth 
to  give  Fer(^  warning,  but  returned  to  biB 
post  before  midnight,  and  met  on  the  thresh- 
old Sir  Thomas  Knyvett,  a  WestmiiBteT 
magistrate,  and  his  attendants.  The  cellar 
was  searched;  the  gunpowder  diaeomred; 
Fawkes  was  bound,  and  on  hie  person  were 
I  dieoovered  a  watch,  slow  matehes,  and  toneh- 
I  wood,  while  a  dark  lantern  with  a  li^t  in 
it  was  found  near  the  cellar  door.  Fawkes 
declared  that  had  he  been  in  the  cellar  when 
Knyrett  entered  it,  he  would  have  'UoVn 
him  up,  house,  himself,  and  all.' 
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At  one  (^clock  in  the  morning  the  conndl 
met  in  the  kind's  bedchamber  at  Whitehall, 
and  Fawkes,  who  betrayed  neither  fear  nor 
excitemait,  was  brought  in  under  guard.  He 
eooUy  declined  to  give  any  information  about 
himself  beyond  stating  that  hia  name  was 
Johnson,  aad  persisted  in  ahsolttte  nknce 
when  interrogiMwd  as  to  his  £Bllow-ooD«pira- 
tors.  He  assorted  that  he  wis  sorry  far 
nothing  but  that  the  azploeion  had  not  taken 
^aee.  When  asked  by  the  kiiig  whether  he 
did  not  regret  his  proposed  attack  on  the  royal 
iamily,  he  repli^  tiiat  a  deqierate  disease 
required  a  dangerous  remedy,  and  added  that 
*  one  of  hie  oltjects  was  to  blow  the  Scots 
hack  again  into  Scotland.'  Fawkes  was  ifr- 
moved  the  same  night  to  the  Tower,  uid 
was  subjected  to  farther  examination  by  die 
judges  Fopham  and  Coke,  and  Sir  William 
Wud,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  on  each  of 
the  foUowing  days.  A  long  series  of  searoh- 
ing  que8ti(Mis  was  prenared  by  the  king  him- 
8^  on  6  Nov.  (ct.  NotM  and  Queriea,  2nd 
ser.Tiii.369).  Fawkes's  name  was  discoreied 
W  a  letter  found  upcm  him  firom  Anne,  lady 
Vane,  but  no  thxeats  of  tortnie  could  extort 
the  names  of  his  frioids,  nor  any  exOTession 
fd  regret  for  the  crime  be  had  meditated. 
To  orraeoma  his  obstinacy  he  was  snbjeoted 
to  the  rat^,  '  per  gradus  ad  ima,'  by  royal 
warrant.  Torture  had  the  desired  effect.  On 
8  Nor.,dthough  still '  stubborn  and  perverse,' 
be  gave  a  history  of  the  conspiracy  without 
mentioning  names.  On  the  next  day  his  re- 
solution broke  down,  and  he  revealed  the 
names  of  his  fellow-conspirators,  after  learn- 
ing that  seyeral  had  already  been  arrested 
at  Holbeaoh.  His  oonfession  is  signed  in  a 
trembling  hand 'Guido  Fawkes.'  Meanwhile 
pariiament  had  met  as  arranged  on  6  Nov., 
and  on  9  Not.  had  hem  ac||oiinud  ti^ 
On  that  day  the  6th  of  Novemher  was  set 
UBTtfiirenrBBadayofthaiikigiTing.  Onv 
iWwWs  name  is  chiefly  associated  with 
thedate.  Aproposaltoinfiictsomeextraordi- 
nary  punishment  on  the  offenders  awaiting 
^al  waswiaefyrgected.  A  special  thankfr- 
giving  mrioe  was  prepared  for  the  chnrches, 
and  many  pamphlets,  some  in  Latin  verse, 
denonnora  the  plotters. 

On  27  Jan.  1605-6  Fawkes,  with  the  two 
Wintars,  Grants Rookwood,KeyeB,  and  Bates, 
were  tried  before  a  spedaL  commission  in 
Westminster  Hall.  All  pleaded  not  guilty. 
Fawkes  was  asked  by  the  lord  chief  justice, 
Foj^am,  how  he  could  raise  such  a  plea  after 
his  confessions  of  guilt,  and  he  relied  that  he 
would  not  retract  his  eonfesMoa,  bnt  the  in- 
dictment implicated 'the  holy  fathers'in  the 
plot,  which  was  unwuranted.  All  the  pri- 
soners were  found  guilty  as  soon  as  their  con- 


fession* wore  read.  Sir  Bverard  IHgbv  wss 
then  tried  and  convicted  separately,  finally 
judgment  of  death  was  ptwsed  on  all.  On 
Friday,  SI  Jan.,  Fawkes,  with  Winter,  Rook- 
wood,  and  Keyes,  were  drawn  from  the  Tower 
to  the  old  puaoe  at  Westminster,  opposite 
the  pariiament  house,  where  a  scaffold  was 
erected.  Faw^  was  the  last  to  motrnt  Ha 
w(u  Treak  and  ill  from  torture,  and  had  to  be 
helped  up  the  ladder.  Ho  qirae  briefy,  and 
asked  fingiveness  of  the  king  and  state. 

A  nre  nrint  of  the  plotters  Fawkee,  the 
two  Wrights,  the  two  Winters,  Gatmby, 
Pertf^,  and  fistee,  was  pnhlished  in  Holland 
1^  ^iiBon  Pass  som  ^er  their  raecution, 
and  was  many  times  reissued.  Them  is  a 
copy  in  Caulfield's  '  Afemoirs  of  RemaAable 
Persons,' 1796,  ii.  97.  A  contemporary  repre- 
sentation of  the  executira  hy  N.  de  Visseher 
is  also  extant,  braides  an  elabomte  design 
^  Michael  Droesfaout  entitled  '  The  Powcter 
^Season,  Propounded  by  Ssttan,  Approved 
by  Anti-Chnst,'  which  indudes  *  portnit 
of  'Guydo  Fauie.'  In  Carleton's  'Thank- 
full  Remembrance '  is  an  engraving  far  F. 
Hulun^  ^lowin^  <0.  Fanx'  with  hii  l^ted 
lantern  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ■omebnrda. 
A  s<nanvhat  aimilu  illostration  appeua  in 
Vicara's  'Qnintessenee  of  Omd^,  a  Master 
Peioe  of  Treachery,'  1641,  a  tranuattoa  firau 
the  Latin  verse  of  Dr.  [Franeis]  Heitaig, 
i88aedinl606,audtranslatediul610.  Limoat 
of  these  drawings  Fawkei^s  christian  name 
is  printed  as  *  Ouydo '  or  '  Quido,'  a  variant 
of '  Chiye,'  which  ne  seems  to  have  acquired 
during  his  association  vrith  the  Spaniarda. 
A  lantern,  said  to  be  the  one  empiofed  by 
Fawkes  in  the  cellsr,  is  now  in  i^e  Ashntolean 
Museum,  Oxford.  A  Latin  insoiption  aUten 
that  it  was  the  gift  of  '  Robert  Hmrood, 
late  prootor  of  the  onivcnity,  4Afm  1641. 
Another  lantern,  to  whioh  tJie  anme  tiadl- 
tim  attaches,  was  sold  ftom  Roahdm  Hnll, 
Northampftonahiie,  ftbont  1880. 

[  A  True  and  Perfeot  Bslalion  of  ^  vhob  Pro- 
csadingsagainAthalatemostBarfaannisTtailoni, 
London.  1806,  is  an  official  vacsioB  of  the  atoqr  of 
thsplot.  Hm  aoootwt  of  the  trials  very  imsr> 
fbet,eoasistingiaunlyofthevititperativBBpssohaa 
of  Coks  and  Northampton.  It  wasreprtntsdwitfc 
additiws  ss  'The  Chmpowdw  Tzeuoo,  wkh  • 
DisoonrsB  ti  ths  Manoer  of  its  Diseovaiy,'  in 
1679.  See  also  the  Belation  of  tbs  Oanpowder 
under  the  Psrliiiinent  House,  printsd  in  Axehaeo- 
logia.  xu.  202* ;  HoweU'a  State  Trials ;  David 
Jardine's  Nsrrativa  of  the  Qunpoirder  Plot,  1837  ; 
Winwood's  SfomorialB;  Robt.l5avies's  Fawkes's  of 
York  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  1 860 ;  Oardiner's 
Hist,  of  Engtanil,  toI.  i. ;  State  Papers  (Dom- 
James  I).  1606-6;  John  Ghrard's  That  iras  th« 
Gunpowder  FlotP  1897;  S.  R.  OardiBn^  Whnt 
Gunpowder  Plot  was,  1897 ;  and  art.  OaiMnr, 
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BoBHBT.  WilUam  HksUtt  in  Ezaminw,  12,  19, 
KDd  20  Not.  18SI,  pietended  to  josttfy  FawkM ; 
cf.  Luob'g  Smj  on  Qaj  Tata.]  8  L. 

FAWKES,  WALTER  BAM8DEN 
(1769~1836),  misceUaneous  writer,  born  at 
H&wkBwortD,  YoTkBhire,  in  1769,  wu  the 
eldeat  ton  of  W«ker  Beaumoot  Fawkea,  the 
head  of  an  old  West  Biding  fanulj,  Eariy 
in  11^  Walter  FaTkea  beeuu  an  active 
member  of  the  adTaaced  aeetioa  of  the  whig 
pactj',  being  H.P.  for  the  ooonfy  of  York 
from  1806  to  1807.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  antMlave  trade  movementf  and 
^ke  e^ctindy  in  the  debate  which  pre- 
ceded the  passinv  of  Wilb^orce'a  meaanre. 
In  1833  he  flUed  the  office  of  hi^h  sheriff 
of  Torkahire.  He  was  a  man  of  Tsned  intel- 
lectual gifts,  a  cultivated  writer,  and,  aboTe 
all,  a  great  loTer  and  patrcHi  of  the  fine  arta. 
In  1810  be  published  *The  Ohronology  of 
the  History  of  Modem  Burope,'  in  1812  a 
'  ^leeoh  on  Parliamentary  R^orm,'  and  in 
1817  '  The  Engliahman'e  Manual :  or,  a  Dia' 
Iwaeb^weea  aTbtyaad  a  Reformer;'  in 
all  of  ilrhidi  he  set  taith  his  p^tieal  '^ewi 
and  leanings  with  rnmii  pai^onity.  He 
mil  be  bestremembeind,  however,  as  the  in- 
timate fiiend  and  rate  of  the  earliest  patrons 
Tinner,  the  artist.  Turner  had  a  wel- 
come ukd  a  home  at  Famley  Hall,  Fawkee's 
Whai-fedale  residence,  whenever  he  ohose  to 
ffo,  aiid  need  to  spend  months  at  a  time  t^ere, 
Mr.  Rnddn  has  bone  eloquent  testimony 
to  the  influence  oi  Fawkes,  Famley,  and' 
Wharfed^  on  the  gmiua  of  Turner,  and 
the  Turner  collection  still  existing  at  Fam- 
ley Hall  oontains  about  two  hun^tfed  of  tbe 
artist's  ehoioest  works.  Fawkes  was  also  a 
keen  agrioulturist.  He  did  mnoh  towards 
the  imprarement  of  his  estates,  and  was  very 
aoeOBiafbl  at  a  bneder  of  oattl&  hie  short- 
hMflB  bong  knows  abroad  as  well  as  in  Eng^ 
land.  In  anganetwm  with  Mr.  Jonas  Whi- 
taker  ct  BuileyHn-Wharfedale  and  Uie  Bev. 
J.  A.  Bliodes  of  Horsforth  he  founded  the 
Otley  Agricultural  Society,  one  of  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  England.  The  paric  which  he 
ftnned  at  Oaley  HsU  was  stocked  with  red 
and  fallow  deer,  xebraa,  wild  hogs,  and  a 
species  of  deer  Irom  India.  He  greatly  en- 
larged the  family  mansion  at  Farnley,  which 
he  adorned  with  many  colleetiona.  He  mar> 
ried  Maria,  daughter  of  Robert  Orimstou  of 
Neewick,  and  left  a  large  &niily,  dyteg  in 
London  on  24  Oct.  IKKi,  and  beong  buried 
in  the  fiunily  vault  at  Otley. 

{Foster's  Pedigrees  of  West  Biding  FamllisB; 
dent.  Hag.  for  1825;  Leeds  Hercurv,  1&25; 
ThoroburT^a  life  of  Tamer ;  Hamertoirs  life  of 
TOTM^  teb]  J.  B-.T. 


FAWKNBE,  JOHN  PASOOE  (1792- 
1869),  Australian  settler,  ham  20  Oct.  1793 
(Melbourne  Herald,  29  Oct.  1866),  was  in  his 
eleventh  year  when  his  &ther  was  sentenced 
to  transportation.  The  elder  Fawkner  was 
allowed  to  take  hia  family  in  the  convict  ex- 
pedition despatched  from  Eu^^and  for  Port 
Phillip  96  April  1806  under  the  command 
<rf  Liwitenanlr-coloitel  Colliaa.  Fort  Pl^l^ 
(diaoonred  in  1803)  was  reached  10  Oct.,  but 
nuttdtolMwuiiHaU^and  (»36  Ja&  180i 
the  convicts  were  re-embarked  and  the  shipe 
proceeded  to  Van  Dismen's  Land.  Young 
Fawlmer  became  a  sawyer  by  trade,  but  was 
puniahed  for  helping  some  escaping  convicts 
m  1814,  and  retired  to  Sydney.  He  retumed 
in  1817,  aed  appears  to  have  practised  all 
possible  callings.  He  was  a  baker,  farmer, 
and  bookseller.  He  left  Hobart  and  went 
north  to  Laimeeston  (1819),  where  he  took 
an  hotel,  and  then  in  1839  undertook  the 
'  Launoeston  Advertiser,*  ohansuig  its  name 
to  'Tasmanian  Advertiser.*  He  started  a 
ooaeh  in  1882,  practised  as  a  bosh  lawyer 
and  opened  some  assemUy-roimts.  Jn  1839 
ha  was  fined  for  again  aidmg  in  theeee^of 
omvicta,  and  he  uM  his  hatd  liosnse  fbr  at- 
tacking the  reaident  magisteate  in  his  newa- 

Siper.   He  showed  Htenry  tastes,  opened  a 
brary  and  newsrocan  in  his  hotel,  and  offered 
to  teach  Frendu 

Att^pts  had  already  been  made  to  settle 
Port  Phillip,  especially  1^  John  ^tman  [q.v.] 
Fawkner  had  determinea,even  before  hearing 
&omBatman,tomakeasimilarattempt.  T^ie 
'  Laonceston  Advertiser'  of  31  May  1836 men- 
tions Uiat  his  Axp,  the  Entcnprise,  was  being 
equipped  for  the  purpose.  But  as  Fawkner, 
prostrated  by  seareickness,  had  to  be  put 
ashore,  and  as  his  associatee  settled,  not  at 
Westem  Point,  but  on  the  present  site  of 
Mdlbonm^  his  d«m  to  be  sole  firander  at 
Victoria  is  untenable  (BoNWiOK,  Fort  JtUOm 

1666  and  26  Sept.  186S;  ^r^.  2  Feb.  1869, 
&c.)  On  his  late  arrival  he  did  much,  how- 
ever, to  sdmulato  and  direct  his  associates. 
He  built  the  first  r^ular  house  in  the  end  of 
1835.  LitbeOotoberof  that  year  l^iere  were 
but  thirty-three  settlers  in  the  whole  datriot, 
of  whom  but  twenty-seven  were  Europeans. 
For  a  time  the  whole  &to  of  the  colony  was 
in  doubt.  At  last  it  was  dedded  by  the  home 
govwnmeBt  that  the  new  colony  should  be 
under  the  eontrol  of  tlM  governor  of  New 
SouUi  Wales,  and  that  the  daims  of  the  early 
settlers  over  the  land  should  not  beaUowed. 
In  Jime  18.S6  the  ocrftmists,  led  by  Fawkner, 
h«AA  a  maetiiu^andpedtuHied  for  a  nudeat 
magistrate.  Then  flivimer  started  ao  hot^ 
and  opened  a  bookstore.  On  1  Jan.  18M,  before 
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there  was  any  printiDg-press,  he  started  the 
*  Melbourne  AdvertiBer/Degiiujmg  with  nine 
issues  in  monuMaipt.  Soon  after  the  use  of 
type  it  was  supprossedf  because  Fawkner  had 
not  got  the  necessary  inretieB  roqoired  by  the 
press  laws.  Bat  Fawkner  obtained  the 
sureties,  and.  as  a  rival  to  the  *J?<at  l^illip 
Oftsette,'  irhieh  had  bean  atarted  in  Ha  in- 
terr^  benn  tlu  *Foit  FhilUp  Patriot' 
CL0  Feb.  1889),  which,  after  c^ianging  its 
name  to  the' Sful^ News,'  was  amal^waliwd 
iu  16S2  nith  the  'Ai^us.'  Afeantime  he 
agitated  in  fitvour  of  separatioD.  In  18S9  he 
took  part  in  the  demand  for  the  establish- 
ment of  free  warehouses  in  Melbourne,  and 
m  the  same  year  his  name  appears  at  the 
head  of  the  address  in  welcome  of  the  first 
)}nperiiit«ndent,  C.  J.  Latrobe.  In  1840  the 
ooloQj,  then  numbeiiiiff  not  more  than  ten 
thousand  souls,  demanoed  entire  separation. 
By  the  act  of  1842  Port  Phillip  was  repre- 
sented by  five  members  in  the  Lefflslaxive 
Coondl  at  Sydney,  but  the  f^te»A  distanoe 
made  the  grant  iUustwy,  and  in  1848  HeL- 
hoitnie  protaated  byduxwngaaitsx^Ksentft* 
tiva  LofdChrayv  then  cokiaial  secretary.  The 
election  was  declared  void,  and  new  writs 
sent  to  Geelong.  Fawkner  persisted,  and' 
nominated  five  of  the  leading  SnriUt  states- 
men. Though  unBuooessfu,  weir  action 
heh>ed  to  bring  about  the  final  separation  in 
1860.  Fawkner  had  already  served  in  various 
capacities.  In  lft4S  he  was  nominated  on  the 
market  commission,  and  in  the  next  year  to 
a  seat  in  the  tieshly  constituted  oorporation. 
Fawkner  was  returned  to  the  new  council  of 
Victoria  as  member  for  the  counties  of  Dal- 
houaie,  Anglesea,  and  Talbot.  When  the 
constitution  was  remodelled  in  1866  he  pre- 
ferred the  couttoil  to  the  assembly.  He  took 
a  leftdkig  part  in  protesting  agamst  the  ad- 
miauon  01  oonnctt,  and  hamed  to  found  the 
Anstxalian  League  of  ISSi.  He  hkd  re- 
edved  no  oompentation,  as  Batman  had  done, 
for  hia  daims  as  an  early  settler,  and  his 
many  engagements  intetCued  inUi  his  busi- 
ness. He  was  bankrupt  thzee  times  within 
eight  years  (1843-61). 

Fawkner  had  become  so  popular  tiiat  his 
appointmeoA  on  the  gold  commission  recon- 
it  to  popular  &vour.  He  was  regarded 
as  honest  and  independent.  He  was  a  radical 
when  advocating  separation  from  New  SoutJi 
Wales  and  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Bat  he 
o^tosed  the  abolition  of  the  property  qualifi- 
catifHi  and  the  introdnctkm  of  the  halkit. 
In  tha  time  of  exeiteanent  oonseqaent  on  tiw 
^old  discoveries  he  snpptnted  the  administra- 
two.  ]^  was  firm  in  lesistaiig  the  monopoly 
etainiBttf  die  squotteis  to  the  land,  servii^ 
on  tiM  land  oommisiiui  in  1854,  tJiough  at 


an  eariier  period  (1847)  he  had  applied  for  a 
sqoatting  allotment  himself.  He  deprecated 
the  grant  of  state  aid  to  reli^on;  but  ha 
stood  aside  from  a  close  participation  in  the , 
policy  of  any  administration.  His  positian,  • 
m  fine,  was  taat  of  an  independent  cntic  with 
a  strong  bias  in  &vour  c£  oonservattre  mea- 
sures. Despite  a  gradual  fiulure  in  heal^, 
his  figure  was  a  familiar  one  in  flu  ooimdl 
till  very  shortly  befine  his  death,  4  Sept. 
1869.  A  government '  Gasette '  a]^>*^^  * 
public  fimnal,  and  on  8  Sept.  he  mm  boiied 
amid  graaral  signs  of  respect. 

rSnsden's  Hist  of  Austndia;  Bonwiek^  Pbct 
BiiUip  Settlement :  Weetgarth's  HIsL  of  Am- 
b-alia;  Axgas,  29  Oct.  1868 and  September  1869; 
Melbonme  H«rAld,  12  Jaly  1866;  Port  Phillip 
Patriot.  11  July  1889.]  E.  C.  K.  G. 

FAZAKEBIiEY,  NIOHOLAS(d.  1767), 
lawyer  and  politician,  son  of  Henry  Facofccf- 
ley,  came  or  an  old  Lancashire  famiW  wlii^ 
resided  at  Facakerley,  a  town^p  near 
livupool  (Baxmbs,  Lmea^iref  ed.  WhaUon 
and  Harland,  ii.  291).  W»  own  hooae  was 
at  Prescot,  Lancashire.  On  9  B»b.  1714  he 
wee  admitted  of  the  Inner  Temple  friHB  the 
Middle  Temple,  hut  was  called  to  tlie  har 
from  the  latter  society  (Zftnsr  Tui^e  Ad- 
ntiuion  BegUter).  At  first  he  pnatised 
chiefly  in  chambers  as  an  equity  counsel,  but 
as  his  practice  grsw  he  began  to  appear  with 
increasing  frequency,  not  only  in  the  equity 
court,  but  in  the  courts  of  common  law, 
mostly,  however,  to  awue  questions  oonnected 
with  conveyancing  and  the  transfer  of  real  pro- 
perty. OccasioBuly  his  consummate  know- 
ledge of  constitutioiul  law  led  him  to  be  re- 
tained in  state  trials.  Among  the  most  in- 
teresting of  such  cases  was  tdie  txial  of  Bicb- 
ardFVancklin,  a  Fleet  Street  bookBdlar,  cm 
3  Dec  1731,  for  puUtshing  in  tha  'Grafts- 
man  '  of  2  Jan.  previously  the  ftmons  Hapie 
letter  said  to  have  been  written  fay  Ijoid 
Bolingbroke  (Howau.,  State  TriaU,  rvii. 
626-76).  Fazakerley  was  retained  along 
with  Ui.  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas)  Bootle  for 
the  deCance,  uid,  in  the  words  of  Lord  M^uos- 
field, '  started  every  objection  and  laboured 
every  point  as  if  the  fate  of  the  empire  had 
been  at  stake '  (Oampbsll,  Javm  <if  the  Ch*^ 
Jvitkes,  ii.  641).  In  January  1732  he  waa 
chosen  to  succeed  the  Right  Hm.  Daniel 
Pultene^  as  M.P.  for  Preston.  He  evinoed 
his  gcatitude  for  the  honour  conferred  upon 
him  }xy  making,  in  following  December, 
a  nigpudly  present  of  20£,  to  tie  mimr  of 
Fteston  'to  be  applied  in  some  diantsfale 
manner  amongst  the  poor  of  ^e  town.'  Bto 
himself  recommended  its  application  to  the 
binding  of  poor  freemen's  sons  to  be  aj^pnit- 
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tiees.  He  retained  his  seat  for  life,  being 
returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  in  the  con- 
tested dection  of  1741  (Shitr,  ParUamentt 
i^Bngiand,  1 186).  In  August  1742  Faso- 
kerler  was  appointed  recorder  of  Preston, 
wluon  office  he  also  held  until  his  death. 
His  politics,  howevw,  prevented  his  attun- 
ing ttie  hononn  <rf  his  profeawm ;  he  never 
EBOeiTBd  even  a  silk  gown. 

IPuakerl^  entered  parliamMit  as  an  ad- 
herent v/t  the  toi7  party ;  he  was  A  Jacobite 
of  the  cautious  tjpe.  He  waa  listened  to 
with  attention,  and  by  a  section  of  bis  party 
eune  to  be  regarded  as  a  leader.  Inactobate 
on  the  oonvention  with  Spain,  9  March  1739, 
whereby  peace  was  secured  on  payment  by 
the  Spanish  govemment  of  a  compensation  to 
English  traders,  he  declared  that  if  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  '  were  determined  to  carry  it 
by  a  majority,  he  would  never  again  i^pear 
in  the  hoose  till  he  perceived  a  change  of 
measures '  (Oobbbtt,  FarUamentary  But.  x. 
1818),  He  also  distinguished  himself  in  the 
debates  in  May  1761,  on  Lord  Hardwieke's 
B^||aiey  Bill,  especially  by  his  resolute  op- 
poution  to  the  numage  dause  (tS.  xiv. 
1018-17^.  There  is  a  story  that  Walp<^e 
wevailea  on  Lord  Hardwicke,  them  Sir 
Philip  Yorke,  to  quit  the  chief  justiceship 
for  the  chanoellonhip,  by  the  declaration : 
*  If  by  one  o'clock  you  do  not  accept  my  offer, 
Fazakerley  two  becomes  lord  keeper  of 
the  great  seal,  and  one  of  the  staunchest 
whiga  in  all  England  I '  (Walpolb,  Memoirs 
isf  Qtorge  II,  i.  1S8  n.)  Another  of  his 
speeches  whi<^  attracted  considerable  atten* 
tion  was  that  delivered  against  the  Jews' 
Naturalisation  Bill,  7  May  1758  (Gobbbtt, 
xiv.  1403-13).  Fazakerley  died  at  his  bouse 
in  Grosvenor  Street,  London,  in  February 
1767  iSeoU  Mag.  zxiz.  110;  London  Mag. 
xmL  ia6-«,  147;  FMrntaAotBookt P.  C.  €., 
1767).  Wb  will  was  proved  at  London  on 
16  March  following  (registered  in  P.  0.  C. 
96,  Legard).  He  married  10  Oct.  1728  Ann 
Lntwyche,  who  survived  him  (ILLtooLV, 
Xomfmnmi  JZatffnvwm,  iv.  394).  He  had  a  son 
and  a  daughter.  The  son  died  SO  June  1787 
(0«}i<.3f(%r.viL4ei).  Elizabeth,  the  dangh- 
ter,  was  married  3S  Dec.  1744,  *  with  ISjOSoi. 
down,'  to  QranvUle,  eldest  surviving  son  of 
John,  first  earl  Qower,  and  died  19  May  1746 
(ib,  XV.  51 ;  CaUJsrs,  Paeroffe,  ed.  Bryi^es,  iL 
450).  A  portrait  of  Fasakeriey  by  Anthony 
Devis  now  hangs  in  the  reading-room  of 
Dr.  Shepherd's  Library  at  Preston.  His 
clak,  Bobert  Boulton,  left  him  at  his  death 
in  1760  the  sum  of  50L  with  which  to  pre- 
sent his  pustnre  '  drawn  at  ftill  length  wiUi 
a  handstune  frame  to  the  corporation  of  Pre»> 
ton,  in  oidaK  to  he  set  up  in      Town  HaB 


of  the  said  borough  as  a  memorandum  that 
the  said  Corporation  had  once  an  honest  man 
to  represent  them  in  parliament'  (will  of 
Robert  Bonlton,  registered  in  P.  0.  C.  90, 
Lynch  j  Dobson,  mat.  o/ Parliamentary  Sc- 
presentation  of  Preatony  2nd  edit.,  pp.  31-8). 

[Walpole'B  Memoirs  of  George  H,  1.  96,  109, 
125,  127,  132,  376 ;  Walpola's  Letters  (Cnniung- 
ham),  i.  130,  ir.  1 ;  Cobbett's  Parliamentary 
Hist.  xi.  861,  xiL  11^13.  xiii.  8M-96, 10S7-S1, 
XV.  160-01.  303-8. 348-9;  HoweU's  State  Trials, 
ToL  xvii. ;  Addit  M8S.  6673  f.  4S8,  6888  f.  434. 
6694  f.  81,  9838  f.  46.]  O.  O. 

t^AD,  GKORGE  (VJ■>'^':-\^\^),  lif^nu- 
iiant-geneTal,i'iilH"iiiiil-coiiiinBmi!i,ntfourl.L  bttt' 
talion  royaJ;  artiLlery,  entered  tbd  Koyal  Mi- 
li  cary  Academy,  Woolwinh,  as  a  cadet  1  Sept. 
1756,  became  a  lie^tenant'firevarkar  tmtX 
artillery  8  June  1766,  swond  lieBtenant  17fl0, 
ficstlieuteoant  ]:764,capt&tii-lleatwa&t  1771^ 
captain  1779,  brevet  m^or  17B3,  loeiauaUL 
major  179^,  lieuten&nt-oolone)  ITfl?,  favem^ 
coloiibl  17^7,  rppmental  colonel  1799,  BUj^j3t>« 
geii^nil  "f.-f].'!,  tLi.ntpnant-p'iififrtl  ]8]0.  As 
a  ljoL!^:ii;;u; -tiiuvvMrki-r  li-'  waflprosontattlw 
fujnous  siege  of  Ijoulsburg,  Cape  Breton,  in 
1768.  He  was  afterwords  taken  ^isoner  at 
Newfoundland,  but  exchanged.  Returning 
a  second  time  to  America  he  served  there  six 
or  seven  years,  tuui;  of  t  he  time  at  Pensacola. 
He  served  in  Minorca  from  1774  to  1781, 
and  commanded  the  artillery  during  the  me- 
morable defence  of  Feat  8t.  Phuip  from 
August  1780  to  February  1781,  during  which 
ha  lost  an  eye  by  the  ounrting  of  ft  shell. 
He  was  cme  of  the  witnesses  on  Uie  trial  ot 
Lieutenant-general  Hon.  James  Murray,  the 
governor,  on  chaM^  preforred  by  Six  William 
Draper  [q.  v.]  He  went  to  Newfoundland 
a  second  time  in  1790,  and  in  1794  served 
under  the  Duke  of  York  in  Flanders.  He 
went  to  Jamaica  in  1790  and  commanded 
the  artillery  there  many  years.  He  was  made 
lieutenant-governor  of  Port  Royal  in  1810. 
Feod  died  at  his  residence,  ~Wo(Uwich  Oam~ 
moI^  20  Nov.  1816,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year 
of  his  age  and  the  fifty-eighth  of  his  military 
service,  thirty  years  of  which  had  been  passed 
abroad.  He  Had  nine  sons  in  the  service, 
several  of  whom  were  killed  or  died  on  duty 
abroad. 

[Kane's  List  of  OflOeers  B<^.  Art.  (rev.  ed., 
Woolwich,  1869),  in  which  Oeneral  Feed's  name 
is  spelt '  Fade,'  while  those  of  his  sods  in  the 
re^^meDt  appear  as  '  Fead.'  The  latter  is  the 
Army  List  spelling.  See  also  Minatee  Boy.  Art. 
Institntioti.  xiv.  172.]  H.  H.  C. 

FBAKi;  CHRISTOPHER  (/.  1646- 
1060^,  tHfth-monarch^  man,  began  public  life 
aaanukdependentministMr.  Hisearlier  history 
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is  unknown.  Edwarda  reports  that  in  1645 
he  was  a  preacher  in  London  without  settled 
chaive.  At  St.  Peter's,  Comhill,  St.  Mark's 
Woolchurch,  and  elsewhere  as  cq^rtunity 
served,  he  discoursed '  many  strange  and  odd 
things'  in  faTOur  of  close  communion  and 

Stbered  churches,  and  affainst  tithes  and 
e  Weatminster  Assemblj.  In  January 
1646  he  obtained  the  Mquestered  Ticarage  of 
AH  Samts,  Hertford.  Here  he  did  not  ob- 
aerve  the  ardm  oi  public  worship  prescribed 
bv  the  direcbny  ;  he  diseased  paalm- 

wnring  and  the  use  at  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
wdn&ained  from  baptising  infanta.  In  his 
preadiiiig  he  predicted  the  down&U  of  all 
gOTemments,  on  the  ground  of  their  enmity 
to  Ghrist ;  that  of  Holland  was  doomed '  for 
tolerating  Arminlaniam.'  He  seems  to  have 
secured  a  foUowii^  who,  when  articles  were 
exhibited  againat  Feake  by  a  justice  of  peace 
at  the  Hertford  assises,  invaded  the  court, 
crying,  *  We  will  maintain  our  minister  with 
our  Mood.'  The  judge  dismissed  the  cose, 
and  Feake  on  the  following  Sunday  had '  a 
great  anditOTy'  to  listen  to  his  counterblast 
against  tiw  smeles.  Li  16M,  on  the  aequee- 
ttation  of  'William  Jenknt  [see  Fdfch,  Ed- 
■WiXD,  Jl,  1680-1641],  F6ake  reoMved  the 
vicarage  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate,  and  cme 
of  the  lectureships  at  St,  Anne's,  Blackfriars. 
Oa  ^  A.-g«Q.  1660  he  preached  at  Mercers' 
Chuiel,  before  the  lord  mayor  (Thomas  Foote), 
ft  Fmh-monarchy  sermon,  which  was 
liahed.  Soon  after  this  he  gathered  or  joined 
a  baptist  diurdi  meeting  at  Blackfrlars,  and 
aubaeqnently  in  Warwick  Lane.  He  wrote 
againat  the  quakers. 

Feake'a  preaching  became  more  and  more 
Tirulent  in  its  attacka  on  the  existing  go- 
Tenunent.  He  spoke  of  Cromwell  (18  Dec. 
16K3)  as  'the  most  dissembling  and  peijured 
vUlain  in  the  world.'  For  thu  and  the  like 
language  he  was  brought  befbre  the  eottndl 
of  state,  deprived  of  his  preferment,  and 
committed  to  "V^daor  Castle.  He  appears 
to  hftve  been  Uberated  in  1666,  bat  was  soon 
Imnight  i^ain  brfore  the  counol,  and  having 
been  examined  by  Cromwell,  was  sent  bac£ 
to  Windsor.  Cromwell  did  not  send  him 
for  trial,  on  the  ground  that  the  sentence 
would  luLve  been  &ath.  He  was  not  treated 
with  severity,  and  in  the  summer  of  1666  we 
find  him,  though  still  nominally  ft  piisonar, 
living  in  London  in  hia  '  own  hired  house,' 
with  a '  sonldier '  appointed  to  keep  him. 

The  idea  of  a  speedy  approach  of  onr 
Lord's  millennial  mgn  was  vei^  widdy  dif- 
fused  amoiur  all  elasaes  of  xeluionists  at  the 
timeof  UuDommonweslth.  Feake  ooBopies 
a  middle  poution  between  the  quiet  dminen 
and  tht  0noed  ftnatiot  who  m  alUu  ibp 


dodad  under  the  heftd  of  f^hnnonarchy 
wea.  Hia  violence  was  exclusively  of  tM 
tongue.  He  seems  to  hftve  been  set  at  Ml 
lihuty  on  Cromwell's  death,  and  in  1660  he 
disappears  fnnn  view.  At  the  time  of  his 
arrest  (1668)  he  had  ft  wifb  and  eight  diil* 
dren. 

The  following  list  of  Feake^  pnbUeatioM 
is  probably  incomplete ;  1.  '  The  QeoBtkogy 
ot  Christiani^/  ke.  16M^  4to  Tsnaun  an 
Acts xi.2& mentioned  above;  itfadedieated 
to  the  lord  mayor).  3.  '  Baeommendatoiy 
Epistle,'  ^fixed  to  'The  Little  Horns 
Doom,'  &c.  1661,  8vo,  b^  Uarr  OarT,  after- 
warda  Bande,  a  millenanan.  3. '  Advertise- 
ment to  the  Beader,'  usned  bv  Feake  and 
others,  prefixed  to  '  A  Faithful  Disooveiy,' 
&C.  1663,  4to;  9od  edit.  1666,  4to  (a  work 
against  the  Yorkshire  quakers  by  John 
Pomroy,  Joseph  KeDet,  and  Pasl  Glissen). 
4.  '  The  New  Nonconformist,'  fte.  1664, 4to 
(written  from  his  *  watohtown'  in  Windsor 
Castle).  6.  'The  Omceaaed  Close  Prisoner 
in  Windsor  Csetle,'  &c  16S6,  4to.  6.  Ad- 
dress'to  theSeader'  prdlxed  to ' Hr.  Til. 
lin^hast'a  Eight  last  Salmons,' fto.  1666, 8fo 
(this  also  is  written  ftma  his  'watehtowsr;' 
he  meattons  that  it  was  his  ssoond  imfriaon- 
meat.  John  'Kllinghast,  who  died  esrly  in 
1666,  was  minister  <h  a  ooogrentioul  church 
at  Trunoh,  Norfolk,  and  a  ftfth-monarchy 
man).  7.  Address  'to  1^  Beaden'  aa 
tkaxdx  government,  prefixed  to  'TheProphets 
Halachy  and  laauh  mophecying  to  the 
Saints,*  &&  1656,  4to  (mentionshis  'hired 
house 'and  the  '  souldiflr  *).  8.  'The  Tine 
of  the  End,'  fco.  1667, 12mo,  by  John  Caaae 
[q.  v.],  prefaoe  by  Feake.  9.  'A  Beam  of 
Light,'  1669,  4to  (the  pamphlet  deals 
with  recent  political  hiatwr). 

Feake  is  mentioned  In  *  Ta»  Deelaratkm  of 
Fmiutuk  Fropoesls,  touching  Mr.  Fsafc,' 
fte.1668  Oe.  F^raaiy  1654],  4to,  bv  Ane 
Evans,  a  nndxed  but  more  distracted  spirit. 
A  tract  entitited  'Froh  Tempoiml  Proh 
Mores  I '  1664, 4tOj  by '  J.  N.,  a  Mediamok,* 
refers  to  ftpnblicfttion  called '  Mr.  Ghristc^ier 
Feakes  E&hortatioBSj'  and  mentions  that 
although  Feake  '  dendes  pealmwnging'  he 
*  makes  new  songs.'  A  publioatioD  entUled 
'A  Word  for  Ail:  or  the  Bnmp'e  Funermll 
Sermon,  held  forth  by  Mr.  Feak  to  a  Oon- 
ventiele  of  Fanatiquea  at  Bedlam,*  fto.  1060^ 
4to,  is  a  lampoon  upon  Feake. 

[Edwardi^s  Oangneoa,  1646,  pt  iil;  Wood's 
Atoena  Oxod.  1092,  ii.  442 ;  Caluny'B  Account, 
1713.  P.  19;  Broth's  IAtos  of  the  Poritana, 
1613.  ui.308sq. :  Wilson's I>iBaBBtingOhunihe8. 
1814,  iv.  133;  Brovna'a  Hiatoiy  of  Ooi:^;rBga> 
tioBsUsm  in  Norfolk  and  SnflU)^  1877,  p.  299 ; 
I  vsrka  sited  abore,]  A.  Q, 
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FEABGHAIB  or  FEBCHARDUS  I 
(e22P-636P),  tlie  fifty-aecond  kiny  of  Scot- 
tish Dalriada,  according  to  the  fictitiooB  chro- 
nol<m'  of  Boeoe  and  Bachanan,  but  the  ninth 
•oeordingto  tho  rectified  list  of  Fat^  Innee, 
reckoning  from  Fergue  &e  mm  of  Bare,  is 
supposed  hj  Buchanan  to  have  been  a  son  of 
EugeniuB  Eochadh  Buidhe  (the  Tellow),  who 
reigned  between  Gonad h  (Kenneth)  Kerr 
and  the  more  famous  Boiudd  lY  (Breae) 
[q.  vS],  anotiheT  son  of  Eochadh  Buidhe. 
Skene,  who  conjectnred  in  a  note  to  the 
'Chronicles  of  the  Picts  and  Scots'  that  he 
may  have  reigned  with  or  followed  Donald 
Breac  (preface  cxii^,  omits  him  from  the  line 
of  Damad  kings  m  his  '  IBstory  of  Oeltiti 
Scotland.*  The  existence  of  another  Feai»- 
chair  II,  caUedFada(the  Long)  [q.T.]t  makes 
it  not  impoBsible  that  the  chKntelers  made 
two  kings  out  of  one.  BuohaoHi't  biography 
of  Fear«ii^  I  and  II  is  quite  imaginary,  and 
we  know  nothing  of  this  king-  except  that 
1^  name  appears  in  the  list  ca  kings  in  the 
register  of  the  prioiy  of  St.  Andrews  (Imrns, 
app.  6)  and  otner  old  liata  ae  dtstinot  tkom 
^ardiair  Pada.  In  several  of  these  he  ie 
called  the  son  of  Eroln. 

rtoncs's  Critical  ^Essay ;  Chioaielw  of  Picts 
and  Scots :  Skene's  Celtic  Scotland.]    X.  B(. 

FEAROHAIR  FADA  (the  Long)  or 
FER0HAKDTT8  n  (d.  C07)  was  the  fifty- 
fourth  king  of  ScottiBh  Daltiada,  acoordinff 
to  the  fictitious  chnmolooy  of  Boeoe  sad 
Buchanan,  but  the  twaUu  raekoning  from 
Fovns  tlw  son  of  Earo,  aoooidiw  to  the 
rectified  list  of  VVtherlniMB.  BaohaaaBhss 
given  a  dark  but  inugmary  portrait  of  this 
king,  whom  he  represents  as  jnrea  up  to 
every  vtc^  closing  his  aoonint  with  deftlaring 
that  *  Scotland  groaaed  imder  this  moutte 
ei^teen  years.' 

We  really  know  very  little  of  hkn,  though 
there  seems  no  doubt  he  was  an  historical 
character.  Mr.  Skene's  conjeotnial  reoon* 
fltruction  of  this  period  is  that  the  kingdom 
of  Dalriada  felt  into  anarchy  after  the  death 
of  Donald  Breac;  643,  and  was  subjeot  to 
the  Britons,  who  killed  that  king  at  Strath- 
carron.  West  Lothian,  bnt  that  Mth  Britmife 
and  Scots  were  under  subjeotion  to  the  Ninthr 
nmbrian  Angles.  He  further  flnvpoees  that 
chiring  ^is  anarchy  Fearehair  Fada,  t^e  head 
of  die  clan  Baedan,  part  of  the  larser  tribe 
of  Cinel  Eochagh,  a  subdiTision  of  the  Oinel 
Xoni,took  the  lead  in  the  attempt  to  throw  off 
tilie  yoke  of  the  Britons  and  Angles.  He  was 
at  first  defeated  in  678  by  the  Britons,  but 
the  issue  of  several  other  battles,  oneperhaps 
on  the  island  <tf  Jura,  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
scanty  entries  of  the  Irish  chronicle^  pro- 
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bably  because  indecisiTe.  In  688,  in  eonjono- 
tion  with  Bredei,  or  Brude,  son  of  Bile,  the 
Pictish  king  of  Fortrenn,  he  took  part  in  the 
ne^  of  Dnnaddfthe  fortin  the  mossof  Grinan, 
whidi  had  been  the  chief  sbmvUi  of  the  Dal- 
riadSf  and  in  thereoovery  of  I^dnm,  afort 
on  the  east  of  Loch  Eani,  Ute  stronghold  of 
the  men  of  Fortrenn.  Egmd,the  king  of  t^e 
Northumbrian  Angles,  roosed  hy  these  suc- 
cesses of  the  unitM  Fiets  and  wots,  which 
dlY<ve  back  the  Amtflian  adVAHCe  in  Sontland, 
iDVftdi'il  tht*  PictisR  tE'tritnry,  and  ko."^  Aula 
(U  N  frlitnn'imi  rf  in  ils.'i,  a  ivsiilt  of  wbirh 
Bn^J'i  jit  lit  I '.J  ■  '  Tli'i  I'li'f  r.'"' riven 'il:  th^'ir  terri- 
tory^  riiiil  tfic  SuoIh  in  [Iriljiiii  iiml  u  I'^TtaiD 
pflrt  nf  itiP  Hrilnn^  receivt  il  ilifir  liJ'irty.' 

T^ii' ilffitli  F- iirchtiir  l-jn-lft  ii*  n  ftihrj'-d 
W  tLi; '  iVimiiiii  of  UUter  '  in  GJ^7,  and  £rom 
the  mention  in  the  same  annals  of  thevii^leiit 
death  of  descendants  of  Dou^d  Breae,  aboofe 
the  same  period,  Skene  conjsotnies  that  tlwra 
was  nokingofthewhi^ofSeottisih  Dalriada, 
but  rival  chiefs  of  the  tribe  or  cUui  of  Lorn 
and  Oabran,  to  the  former  of  which  tribe 
Fearchair,  and  to  the  Utter  Donald  Breae 
sad  his  descendants,  representing  the  direct 
line  of  Fergus  the  son  of  Earc,  felonged. 

[Cnimnielefl  of  the  flets  and  Beota ;  Skene's 

CiMe  Scotland.)  JE.  U. 

F£ABaAIi(d.  786),  bishop  of  Salzburg. 
[See  Fbbsil.] 

FKABN,  HENRV  NOEL-  (1811-1668), 
miscellaneous  writer  numismatist.  [See 
Obkibchas,  KmtBY.] 

FEARN,  JOHN  (1768-1837),  philoeo- 
pher,  served  for  some  years  in  the  royal  navy, 
retirod,  and  devoted  himself  to  philosophy. 
He  was  equallv  oppoeed  to  the  Engliui 
and  the  3<M>ttish  8cho<^,  but  was  no  tran- 
scendentalist,  and  professed  to  base  his  philo- 
sophy on  induction.  In  a  series,  of  works, 
of  which  a  list  is  appended,  he  discussed  most 
of  the  more  important  questions  of  meta^y- 
sies,  but  without  showuu  any  dear  appre- 
hension of  the  points  in  dispute.  He  was  a 
Iriand  of  Or.  Tva  and  of  Basil  Montagu.  He 
died  ia  BUmuw  Street,  Chelsea,  on  S  Dec.  1 837. 
His  works  are  ib6  following :  1,  '  An  Essay 
<m  Ooosooiisness,  or  a  Senes  of  Evidences 
of  a  Distinct  Mind,'  London,  1810, 2nd  edit. 
1812, 4to.  3.  '  A  Review  of  First  Principles 
of  Bishop  Berkeley,  Dr.  Reid,  and  Professor 
Stewart,  with  an  mdication  of  other  princi* 
piss,'  Londoi^  161S,  4to  (also  printed  m  the 
'Pamphleteer,' No.  vi.)  8. 'An  Essay  on  Im- 
mortally,' London,  1814,  8vo.  4.  'A  De- 
saonstratjkda  of  the  Principles  of  Primary 
Vision,  with  the  consequent  state  of  PUilo* 

Id 
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aofpkj  in  Ghreat  Britun,'  London,  1816,  4to. 
ft.  *  A.  Demonstration  of  NeceaMTjr  Conuoc-* 
tion/ London,  1815,  4t.o.  6.  'AJjetter  to 
Frofeesoi  Stewart  on  the  ObjectH  of  General 
Terms,  and  on  the  Axiomatical  Laws  of  Vt* 
Kon,'London,18l7,4to.  7. 'FiratLineaofthe 
Human  Mind,'  London,  1830,  8to.  8. '  AnU- 
Tooke ;  or  an  Analysis  of  the  Frimiiples  and 
Structure  of  Lanffuaire  exemplified  in  the 
English  Tongue,'  London,  1834,  8to,  9.  '  A 
Manual  of  the  PhTsiolo(^  of  Mind,  comare- 
bending  the  First  Prindmes  of  PhjmcalThe^- 
k^,  with  which  are  laid  oat  the  enuiU 
o1:QecttoiutothBB«d«anl3ie(M7.  Towhidi 
it  suffixed  a  paper  on  ihe  Logio  <tf  Belatioa 
considered  asamachiii»forBaldoeinatiT«  Sdf 
4n<!e,'  London,  1839,  8to.  10.  '  A  Baticmale 
i)i  the  Laws  of  Cerebral  yision,  comprising 
tbe  Laws  of  Single  and  of  Erect  Vision,  de- 
duced upon  the  ininciplea  of  Dioptrics,'  Lon'- 
don,  1830, 8vo.  IL 'The Human SenBoriom 
inveBtigHted  as  to  figure,'  London,  18S3,  8to. 
is.  *  An  Appeal  to  Philosophers  name  on 
the  Demmistratiou  of  Vision  on  the  Brais, 
and  against  the  attack  of  Sir  David  Brewster 
on  the  Rationale  of  Cenbiml  Viuon,*  London, 
1837, 8vo. 

[Oest  Ibg.,  183S.  pk  i  p.  316;  Brit  Mm. 
Cat^]  J.  U.  B. 

FBAKNX,CHABLES  0749-1794),  legal 
writw,  bom  in  London  in  1743,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Charles  Feame,  deputyaecretary  of  the 
admiralty  and  judge  advocate,  whopresided  at 
the  trial  of  A^iral  ^ng.  He  was  educated 
at  Westminster  School,  on  leaving  which  he 
entered  the  Inner  Temple,  though  evidently 
withovt  any  fixed  resolution  as  to  his  fntare 
career.  In  1768  his  father  died  {Oent.  If  Off. 
xixxviii.  142),  leaving  a  small  fortune  to  be 
divided  eqiudly  among  him,  his  younger 
brother,  and  his  sister.  ItiBrelatedoxFeama 
that  he  relused  to  take  his  share,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  already  received  some  hundred 

EDunds  to  start  him  in  his  profession,  and 
ad  had  an  edueataon  snperm  to  tliat  of  his 
younger  brother,  ^  wems  to  luve  had  a 
very  remarkable  inventrre  ftenlty,  wlueh  tot 
some  time  prevented  him  from  settliwf  down 
seriously  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  order 
to  carry  out  one  of  his  ideas,  having  dis- 
covered a  new  process  of  dyeing  moroooo 
leather,  he  sold  his  books,  and  aloi^  with  a 
partner  hired  vata  and  tan-pits  near  Fulham ; 
but  he  became  alarmed  at  the  expense,  and 
"abandoned  the  project  after  losing  about  hi^ 
his  little  fortune.  During  the  re&  of  his  life 
be  spent  much  of  his  leisure  in  such  pursuits. 
His  editor.  Butter,  relates  that  a  friend  of  his 
having  communicated  to  an  eausent  gua- 
<«mith  a  pn^ect  of  a  musket  of  greater  power 


and  much  less  siiethan  that  in  ordinsfynse, 
the  gunsmith  pointed  ont  to  him  its  ddfecta, 
and  observed  that  'a  Mr.  Fearne,  anobscnxe 
law-man,  in  Breame's  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane,  had  invented  a  musket  which,  although 
defective,  was  much  nearer  to  the  attainment 
of  the  ol^ect'  {RemnUcencet,  i.  118).  Butler 
moreover  speaks  of  Feame  as  a  man  of  great 
olaasical  and  mathematical  attainments,  and 
mentions  a  treatise  on  the  Greek  accent,  and 
another  on  the '  Betreat  ofthe  Ten  Thousand,' 
neither  of  which  appears  to  have  been  pub- 
lifdiad.  These  were  wbut  Feame  himself 
eoUad  his  dissipatioiu.  Comparatively  soon 
after  dpvoting  himsdf  in  earnest  to  the  law 
he  aeqiured  a  coneidezable  chambor  practice. 
The  publieation  in  1772,  when  the  great  con- 
troversy over  the  rule  in  Shelley's  esse  was 
at  its  height,  of  his  '  Essay  on  the  Learning 
of  Contingnit  Remainders  and  Executory 
Devisee'  plaoed  him  in  the  fifsfe  rank  of  real 
property  lawyers.  This  wortc,  which  was 
greatly  enlaived  in  subsequent  editions,  has 
remained  to  this  day  the  cuuucal  work  on  ita 
subject,  and  is  included  in  the  short  list  of 
quasi-authoritative  books  of  the  law.  It  has 
been  said  that  <  no  work  perhaps  on  any  branch 
of  science  affords  a  more  b^utifdl  instance 
of  aualyus'  (Bxtileb,  pref.  to  seventh  ed.); 
and  Lcm  Cunpbell  goes  so  &r  as  to  assert 
that  Feune  was  'ann  of  as  aentB luider^ 
standingaePaseal  orSir  Isaac  Newtan'(€A«/ 
Jtutioetf  ii,  484).  If  this  be  somewhat  ex- 
Sf^rated,  at  any  rate  the  essa^  is  diatin- 
guished  among  legal  treatises  for  its  close  and 
sustained  reasoning.  Feame  was  not  ooatent 
with  such  a  mechanical  piecing  together  of 
cases  and  dicta  varyii^  authority  as  was 
imperfeotW  done  for  real  property  a  few  years 
later  bv  uruise;  he  thoroughly  assimQ&tad 
the  crabbed  leaniing  of  his  sulyeot,  used  lus 
independent  judgment,  and  gave  to  his  work 
a  lo^ioal  completeness  and  eon^teucy  rare 
in  l^pd  literature.  Of  its  educational  value 
one  may  say  that  the  student  mac^  more  safely 
ooiit  the  resdingof  Ooke  upon  Littleton  than 
of  Eeame  on  'CoBtinge&t  Bsnaindan.'  It 
ahonld  be  sud,  however,  that  in  the  opinion 
of  some  lawyen  the  merits  tiie  essay  here 
been  greatly  overrated  (see  the  crilddsms  in 
Law  M«ig.  zxxl  866.) 

Having  risen  so  high  in  his  profession  that 
he  is  said  to  have  been  '  more  consulted  than 
any  man  of  his  time'  (seel  C!l.mdFin.  899), 
FMme's  m^rgy  gradually  relaxed.  Other 
interest*  and  a  love  of  ease  distiraeted  him ; 
he  remained  out  of  town  fbr  longer  and  longw 
periods,  leaving  directions  with  ids  clerk  *  not 
to  know  where  he  was,  how  he  waa,  or  when 
he  would  bein  town,'  till  one  by  one  his  clients 
dropped  away.  He  had  been  making  a  lai^ 
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income,  but  he  lived  so  extravagantly  tbat 
in  the  end  he  had  to  accept  asaifltauce  from 
his  frirade.  He  took  up  his  busineBB  once 
more ;  but  the  &U  in  his  fortunes  and  the 
loss  of  his  iad^endenoe  had  crashed  him  both 
in  mind  and  aoift  and  after  a  lingmng  ill- 
nasB  he  died  at  dhelmsford  cm  26  Feb.  1794 
{Omtt.  Mag.  IziT.  16S), 

The  following 
ystorieal  ]«ngra{ihical  Chart  of  I^anded 
Ptoperty  in  fi^lud^  from  the  time  of  the 
Saxons  to  the  present  »ra,  displaying,  at  one 
Tiew,  the  Tamtes,  Mode  of  Descent,  and 
Power  of  Alienation  of  Lands  in  En^and  at 
alf  times  during  the  same  period,'  1769,  re- 
printed 1791.  %  '  An  Impartial  Answra  to 
the  Doctrine  delivered  in  a  Letter  which  ap- 
veaied  in  the  "  Public  Advertiear"  on  19  Dec. 
1769  under  the  signatnre  "Junias,"'  1770 
(Watt,  not  in  British  Museum^.  3.  'An 
£seay  on  the  Learning  of  Contingent  Re- 
mainders and  Executory  Devises,*  Seat  edit., 
1772;  second,  1778;  thiid,177e:  fourth  (part 
nlatingto '  CJontin^peoit  Renuunders,' contain- 
ing opmiona  on  will  in  PeRin  o.  Blake), 
1^1;  fifth  (with  notes  \n  PoweU),  17KS 
(}  Executory  Devises  '),and  1801  (*  (Contingent 
Remainders');  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth(withnotesbyButler),1809,1820,1824, 
1631 ;  tenth  (the  standard  edition,  edited  by 
J.  W.  Smith ;  the  second  volume  consists  of 
'  An  Original  View  of  Executory  Interests  on 
Real  and  Personal  Property/  by  the  editor), 
two  volumes,  1844.  4.  *  Cfopies  of  Opinions 
on  the  Will  which  was  the  sulneot  of  tne  case 
of  Parrin  v.  Blake  before  the  dourt  of  King's 
Bench  in  1769/  1780,  and  also  m  fourth  edi. 
tion  of  *  Essay,'  ITOl.  In  the  fink  edition 
of  the  '  Essay  on  Oontin^t  Remainders' 
Fearne  had  quoted  en  opinion  of  Lord  Mans- 
field, written  when  solicitor-general,  on  the 
will  in  Ptnrrin  V,  Bloke.  Lora  Hansfielddis* 
avowed  the  opinion ;  Feame  replied  b^  ^l>< 
lishingitverbatim,  together  witA  the  opimons 
of  other  eminent  counsel  taken  about  the  same 
date,  and  sucoeeded  in  eetabltshing  its  au- 
thenticity while  ironically  spearing  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  and  Mr.  Booth,  from  whom 
he  received  it,  bad  been  mistaken  (see  0am  p- 
BBUL,  Chief  JmticM,  ii.  434).  6.  '  The  Pos- 
thumous Works  of  Charles  Feame,  Esquire^ 
Barrliter-at-Law ;  Consisting  of  a  Reading  on 
the  Statute  of  Enrolments,  Arguments  in  the 
singular  case  of  General  Stanwix,  and  a  Ool- 
lecUML  of  Cues  and  Opinions.  Selected  from 
the  Authot'e  Mantiscrlpts  by  IlunnasMitcfaeU 
Bhadwell  {^Gray's  Inn,  Esquire,'  1797. 

[Bunnwaa  Mag.  August,  September,  and  Oc- 
tober ITSd;  Law  Mag.  i.  116;  Bntler^  Remi- 
niscancee,  i.  U6j  Botwi'i  prehee  to  7th  edit,  of 
AMay.]  O.F.K. 


FEARY,  JOHN  (Jt.  1770-1788),  land- 
scape-painter, obtained  a  premium  from  the 
Soaety  of  Arts  in  1766  for  a  drawing  from 
Duke  of  Richmond's  gallery  (for  artists 
nndertw«ity-one),andinl776wa8awardeda 
lugesitrer  pallet  for  alandflcape.  He  first  ap- 
pears as  an  exhibits  with  the  Free  Society  of 
Artists  in  177(^  sending 'A  View  ftom  Muse 
[Mase]  Hill  in  (3TeenwwhPark,'and*A  View 
of  a  Storm  breaking  from  the  Surrey  side  <rf 
Westminster  Bridge ; '  in  1771  he  sent  to 
the  same  exhll»tion  'A  View  taken  from 
High^te  Hill.'  In  1772  he  appears  as  an 
sxhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy  with  'A 
View  of  Cilapham  Common,  taken  from  the 
North  Side,'  and  ho  was  a  frequent  contri- 
butor up  to  1788,  in  which  year  he  exhibited 
*  A  View  of  Castle  Hill,  Devonshire,'  after 
which  he  disappears.  Feary,  who  was  of  de- 
formed stature,  is  stated  to  have  been  a  pupil 
oi  Richard  Wilson,  R,A.  [q.  v.],  and  his  land- 
scapes were  very  neatly  nnished.  He  was 
emjd^ed  to  pamt  views  of  the  parks  and 
mansions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  some  of 
which  have  been  engrared. 

[Redgrave's  Diet,  of  Artists ;  Qravse'B  Diet, 
of  Artists,  1760-1880 ;  Catalogues  <^  tbo  Royal 
Academy  and  the  Free  Society  of  Artists;  Smith's 
NoUdceos  and  his  Times,  f.  381 ;  manuscript 
notes  by  Hr.Anderdon  in  Roral  Academy  Cata- 
lognes,  print  room,  Britirii  Moseam.]    L.  O. 

FBATHERSTON,  ISAAC  EARL 
(181^1876),  New  Zealand  statesman,  fourth 
son  of  Thomas  Featherston  of  Blackdean, 
Weardaie,  ud  Cotfield  House,  Durham,  was 
born  21  March  1813,  and  educated  at  a  pri- 
vate thodi  in  Tamworth,  After  spending 
some  time  abroad,  he  entered  as  a  student  at 
the  Edinburgh  UniversiW,  stHcUed  m«d^oine, 
and  graduated  M.D.  in  1836.  In  1839  he 
married,  and  the  next  year  ill-hed^  lad  him 
to  migrate  to  New  Zealand.  He  settled  at 
Wellin^n,  and  soon  beoame  conspicuous  by 
advocating  the  cause  of  the  settlers  who  had 
purchased  land  under  the  New  Zeahmd  Com- 
pany. In  1852,  when  their  claims  were  ad- 
mitted, his  services  were  recognised  by  the 
presentation  of  an  address  and  a  piece  of 
plate.  Hie  governor,  Sir  George  Ch^,  op- 
posing a  scheme  of  constitution  <^red  by 
Lord  Gr^,  on  the  ground  of  probable  diffi- 
culty with  the  Maoris,  the  Settlers'  Consti- 
tutional Association,  in  which  Featherston 
was  prominent,  woe  formed  in  1849  to  pro- 
mote the  measure.  An  act  tcK  this  purpose 
was  finally  passed  in  1862  bf  this  imperiri 
jMrliament,  and  in  1663  the  New  Zealuid 
Constitution  Act  came  into  force.  Feather^ 
ston  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Wellington,  whi^  otfiee  he  retomed 
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by  oonstant  re-election  until  his  appomtmrat 
as  agent-general  in  1871.  Under  the  new  act 
he  waa  auo  elected  to  the  f^eral  asaembly 
as  a  repreBentatire,  at  first  for  Wanganai, 
and  afterwards  for  the  city  of  Wellington. 
In  the  general  assembly  he  became  known  as 
one  of  the  most  determined  supporters  of '  pro- 
vincialism.' His  desire  to  retain  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  the  province  of  Wellin^n 
leahimtor^ectoffice,exceptdnrinffaparticiir 
lar  orins.  Featherston  waa  atrou^y  opposed 
to  the  diar«raid  of  the  tribal  forma  of  tenure 
amcoig  tibe  Haori^aod  held  that  the  attem|rt; 
to  diapoaaeaa  »  mbe  of  its  property  was  m 
direct  defiance  of  the  treaty  of  waitangi 
(1842).  Hedenounced  (I860)  the  war  which 
ananed  aa  'ninust  and  unholy,'  and  gained 
the  regard  of  tne  natives.  In  ISiSl  he  warned 
the  governor  of  the  growing  distruat  among 
the  native  tribes,  and  his  temporary  aco^ 
tanoe  of  office  in  July  1861  marked  the  acr 
cession  to  pow»  of  the  peace  party.  On  the 
renewal  of  the  war  in  1863  his  innuence  de- 
cided the  Maoris  of  the  province  of  Welling- 
ton not  to  join  the  insturection,  and  in  1866 
he  .induced  a  native  contingent  to  follow 
General  Chute  in  his  celebrated  march  to 
TaranabL 

Featherston  assisted  in  eatablishing  and 
derelopng  the  linep  of  steam  communicaticm 
between  AoatraB*  and  New  Zealand.  la 
18^  ha  was  sent  aa  representative  of  the 
.colony  to  Ajostnlia  to  vxge  the  neceaftity  of 
wtaimng  tfoo^  in  New  Zealand,  and  fbT 
^  aame  pu^oaa  was  nominated  as  one  of 
two  spemal  oommiasioners  to  England  in  the 
flawing  year.  In  1871  he  became  agent- 
general  tor  Nerw  Zealand,  and  h^  tibe  office 
till  his  death,  19  June  1876. 

(Gisbonie'i  New  Zealand  Bulen  and  StatM- 
mea ;  Butden's  Hist,  of  Kaw  Zealand ;  New 
ZmW  Timet.]  £.  C.  K.  a. 

FEAII^EYor  FAIROLOUOH,  DANI£L 
<1683-1645),  contTOTeEBialiatfbomst  Charlr 
ton-mpon^Otmoor,  QxfbrdBhire,  <m  16  Uaneli 
168S,  waa  the  seocmd  am  of  John  Fairclougfa, 
oook  to  lAurenoe  Humphrey,  pteaift^  of 
Magdalen  CdUege,  Oxford,  and  aAerwards  to 
Corpus  Ciiristi  Oollefre  in  the  same  university, 
by  his  wife  Marian  Thrift.  He  was  the  first 
of  his  fiunily  to  adopt  the  vulgarised  spelling 
of  the  surname.  Hewasedo(»tedasachorie- 
tei  of  Magdalen  College.  He  was  admitted 
scholarofCorpuBCImsti  College  ISBeo.  1694, 
and  probationer  fellow  20  Sept.  1602,  having 
taken  his  B.A.d^ree  13  Feb.  1601.  He  pro- 
ceeded M.A.  17  April  1606,  and  became  noted 
as  a  disputant  and  preacher.  In  1607  he  deli- 
vered an  oration  at  the  funeral  of  John 
Bainolda,  president  of  Cotpua,  bia  godfather 


and  beneftetor.  In  1610  and  the  two  follow- 
ing yeara  he  was  in  attendance  aa  chaplain 
upon  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes  [q.  v.],  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  at  Paris,  and  was  noticed  Mr 
his  fearless  attacks  upon  the  Boman  catholic 
doctrineeandhisdisputatLona  with  the  jemits. 
Twenty-one  of  the  sermons  preached  by  Uaa 
in  the  ambassador's  chapel  are  printed  in  bia 
*  Claris  Mystioa :  a  opening  divers  diffi- 
cult and  mysterious  Texts  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture; handled  in  seventy  Sermons  preached  at 
solemn  and  most  celebrioua  Assemhliee  npo* 
n>eciall  occasions  in  England  and  France^* 
ibL,  London,  163d  Featley  commenoed  BJ>. 
8  Jnly  1613,  and  waa  the  preadier  attibe  act 
of  that  year.  In  his  rather  Iragthy  aennoa 
(No.  37  in  the  '  Clavia  Myatica  *)  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  rebuke  the  drowsiness  oi 
his  hearers.  He  aeema  to  have  given  offbnce 
by  his  plain  speaking,  even  in  ooneeoration 
sermons.  Featley  waa  dmnestio  chaplain  to 
Abbot,  aichhish(9  of  Canterbury.  By  tLe 
direction  of  the  aichbiflhop,  who  was  desiroua 
that  Marc  Anthony  de  Dominis  [q.  v.],  arch- 
bishop  of  Spalatro,  should  be  gratified  with 
the  hearing  of  a  complete  divinity  act,  Featley 
in  1617  kept  his  exercise  for  thed^free  (tf  D.D. 
under  John  Prideaux,  the  regius  ■ptoSaaaar. 
The  professor  waa  so  pressed  aa  to  loee  bia 
temper,  and  Abbot  had  some  difficulty  ia 
efiTecting  a  reeoncSiation.  De  Dominia  on 
beingsoon  after  app(anted  master  of  the  Savoy 

Sve  Featley  a  bmther'alilaee  in  that  hospitaL 
1610  he  had  preached  the  rehearaai  ser- 
mon at  Oxford,  and  by  the  Bishop  of  London's 
uipointment  he  dlacnaiged  the  same  duty  at 
St.  Paul's  Cross  in  1618. 

At  the  invitation  of  aa  old  pupil,  Eceldal 
Araoot,Featleyaccepted  the  rectory  of  North- 
Hill,  Cornwall,  which  he  soon  vacated  on  his 
institution  by  Abbot  to  the  rectory  of  Lam- 
beth, 6  Feb.  1618-19.  On  27  June  163S  a  fa- 
mous conference  was  held  at  the  house  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Lynde  between  Featley  and  Fran- 
da  White,  dean  of  Carlisle,  and  the  ieauits 
John  Fisher  (Percy)  [q.  v.]  and  John  Smetf 
of  whi^  an  account  waa  satre^tioaaly 
■Tinted  the  sama  yen,  witii  the  title  'The 
Fisher  oatched  in  hia  owns  Net.'  ThereiuKU 
Featley,  by  Abbot*a  oomtaand,  preparea  an 
elaborate  report  of  that  and  other  oontco* 
versiee,  publiahed  as  '  The  Bomish  Fiaher 
caught  and  held  ia  his  owne  Net ;  ot,  a  True 
Relation  of  the  Protestant  Conferenoe  and 
Popish  Difierence.  A  Juetificataan  of  the 
one,  and  Be&tation  of  the  odier,  etc.  (An 
Appendix  to  the  Fishw'a  Net,  etc.— A  True 
Belation  of  that  which  passed  in  a  Confer- 
ence .  .  .  touching  Tranaubstantiation — A 
Conference  by  writing  betweene  D.  Featley 
,  ,  .  apd  M.  Sweet . . .  touching  the  ground 
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...  of  Faith/  4to,  London,  1624.  Such  was 
hit  fame  as  a  disputant  that  the  faing  himself 
wu  graoioasly  ^eand  to  engage  vidi  him 
in  a '  BoholaBtdok  duei^'  of  which  Featl^  after* 
vaidi  pablished  a  foil  leUtion^  to  which  hQ 
CATe  the  title  of '  Of  ^ea  Cantio :  or  learned 
I>edBioiu  and  .  .  .  pioua  Directloiu£i»Stu> 
darts  in  IMviwitie^  debTaradlif ...  Eilig  James 
«l  White  HaU,  a  few  we^s  bsrare  his 
ieaa,'4to^  Londoiif  1^.  Seme  time  befine 
1^6  AVbo^  urged,  it  is  said,  hj  *  the  discon- 
tents of  the  court  and  dtj  heeause  his  chap- 
lain was  kepi  still  hehinde  the  hangings ' 
{Feathxi  IIaXiyy«vr(ria,  pt.  iL),  gave  him  the 
rectory  of  AUhallovs,  Birad  Street,  which 
Featl^  was  afterwards  allowed  to  exchange 
ferthe  leotory  of  Acton,  Middlesex,  to  whidi 
he  was  institnted  30  Jan.  1626-7  (t&.  L  671). 
In'  1680  he  appears  as  proToet  oS  Chelsea 
OoUege  (T^tJXKiTBB,  CKehaa,  ii.  937,  328-9). 

lit  1032  Featley  had  married  Mrs.  Joyce 
Halloway,  or  Houoway,  'an  ancient,  grave' 
gentlewoman,'  eousidwablT  his  senior.  She 
was  the  dan^tw  of  Wiljuam  Kerwyn,  and 
had  alnady  been  twice  married.  Ilierebeing 
atthsttimenoparsonuest  Lambeth,  Featley 
hauseforth  raaided  in  his  wife's  hoose  at  ^ 
end  of  Eannington  Lane.  He  oonoealed  his 
marris^  for  some  time,  lest  it  ^uld  inter* 
fere  with  his  residence  at  Lambeth  Palace ; 
bat  in  1 636 he  ceased  to  be  chajdain  to  Abbot, 
owii^,  it  has  been  in^asdy  represented,  to 
the  wdibishop's  nnfeeding  treatment.  Feat- 
ley had  been  refused  admission  to  the  palace, 
beosnse  an  illness  from  which  he  was  BuSer- 
ing  was  supposed  to  be  the  plague.  On  r»- 
oorering  from  what  prored  to  be  a  sharp 
attack  of  Bffu^  he  abruptly  resigned  his  ehap- 
IsincT.  Wood  attributes  his  rewgnation,  of 
wfaidi  this  seems  to  be  the  tone  aooon&t, 
nmndytohismairiage.  Darinff  thspestilenoB 
in  Iras  and  1636  Featl^  tb>n0ht  oontro- 
TSrsy  out  of  season,  and  composw  a  book  of 
iDsfxtictjons,  hjmns,  and  prayers,  whicli  he 
called  <  Ancilla  Pietatis  {  or  the  hand>maid 
to  priTate  devotion ;  presenting  a  msnnall  to 
her  nustresse,'  2  puts,  12mo,  London,  1626. 
Of  this,  the  most  popular  manual  of  private 
devotion  in  tts  day,  a  sixth  edition  appeared 
in  1689,  beudes  translations  into  French  and 
other  continental  languages.  It  was  a  special 
fevouritewitib  Charles  I  in  his  troubles.  Wood 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  William  Cart- 
wri^t  of  Ohrist  Ohorch,  that  for  making  the 
ctorv  of  St.  George,  the  tutelar  sunt  of  Eng- 
land, a  'mere  %ment'  in  the  'Practice  of 
ExtraordinsTT  Devotion,'  afterwards  printed 
wit&  tto wo», Land,  when  primate,  'forced 
Featlsy  to  err  peeeati,  and  to  fall  lunn  his 
knees.'  FealW,  however,  was  speaking  oi 
8t.ae(ngeofAlezudria.  ItdoesBota^^ 


that  he  and  Laud  were  ever  friends.  Featley 
had,  to  use  his  own  expression,  'lookt  th0 
lion  in  the  very  face ;  nay,  when  he  roi^d  he 
tx9aahleinot*lTheGeiUieL(uh,^.4t).  This 
refers  to  his  having  persistently  refused  to 
tarn  the  oommunion-table  in  his  church  at 
Lambeth 'altar-'viBe.'  He  was  besides  a  wit- 
ness U[Binst  Land  in  1684,  when  the  primate 
was  ciurgedwith  ha^ng  made  superstitious 
innovations  mLambe^  Chapel  (RvsHVOBTH, 
^ttorieeU  QOltetumt,  pt.  ii.  i.  280).  Laud, 
two  years  later,  ordered  many  passages  re- 
flecting on  the  Roman  catholics  in  Featley's 
'  Olavis  Mystiea'  to  be  obliterated,  before  al- 
lowing the  book  to  be  printed.  'I%ese  offend- 
ing pess^;es  were  severally  notroduced,  m. 
extento,  by  William  Prynne  (Canterituries 
Doome,  p.  108,  and  passim).  In  1041  Featley 
was  nominated  by  Hbo  lords  one  of  the  aub- 
ooBuaittee  '  to  settle  relinon,'  which  met  at 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  Westminster,  under 
the  presidency  of  BiBh<mWilliam8.  tihe  then 
dean  (Fulchb,  GkurdkMiatorv.  «d.  Brewer, 
vi.  188). 

In  Ins  'Spongia*(7%«&eii^£asjlfVt.ii. 
p.  IB)  Featley  refen  to  a  'doaUe  tuk'm- 
ccanmmided  to  him  by  some  members  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons.  His  animadvnrions 
warn  a  popish  tract  called  *A  Safegard  from 
Snipwracke  to  a  prudent  Oatholike,  to  which 
he  gave  the  title  of  'Vertomnns  Bomanus,* 
4to,  London,  1043,  was  one  port,  and  ap- 
petfed  with  the  parliament's  imprimatur. 
The  other  undertaking  was  an  exposition 
of  and  marginal  onnotatitms  on  St.  Path's 
Epistles,  which  were  printed  in  the  Bible 
issued  by  the  assembly  of  divines  in  1646, 
folio  (cf.  ib.  p.  3). 

Thon^,  as  Peter  Hey lyn  said, '  a  Calvinist 
always  in  his  heart,'  Featley  defended  the 
church  of  England  as  well  against  the  mi> 
teetant  seetanes  as  the  Roman  catholics. 
During  the  civil  war,  besides  being  constantly 
subjected  to  violence  and  robbe^,  he  twice 
narrowly  escaped  assassination.  After  the 
battle  of  Brentford,  12  Nov.  1642,  some  <a 
Essex's  troops,  who  were  quartered  at  Actonf 
hearing  that  the  rector  was  very  «utot  in 
his  obwrrance  of  church  ceremonies,  fired 
his  weU-stocked  bams  and  stables,  and  did 
other  damage  to  the  amount  of  311/. ;  they 
then  went  to  the  church,  broke  open  the  door, 
pulled  down  the  font,  smashed  Uie  windows, 
and  burnt  the  communion  rails  in  the  street 
(JtfermriutlUutioui, -00.192-9).  On  the  fol- 
lowing 19  Feb.  1642-8,  in  the  midst  of  ser- 
vice, five  soldiers  raded  into  Lambeth  Church 
intending  to  murder  Featley,  who  had  been 
warned,  and  k^  out  of  the  way.  Two  pa* 
rishionen  were  wounded  and  slain.  He  was 
next  brought  before  the  committee  for  pluii* 
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dered  ministers  uponseTen  friTolous  articles 
exhibited  a^nst  him  by  three  of  his  Lsm- 
bethpaiishioners,  whom  be  stjrles '  semi-«ep»- 
ratigts.'  On  16  March  1642-3  he  was  called 
into  tibe  exchequer  chamber  to  answer  the 
chaxf^  The  committee  refused  to  hear  his 
witiieeses,  and  voted  him  out  of  his  living  on 
the  23rd,  four  only  out  of  fleventeen  bung 
present.  Hie  <ndar  was  not  reported  to  dis 
conunonfl  until  11  July,  vhen  it  wu  negaF* 
tived.  Femtlejhas  left  a  foil  report  of  these 
proceedings  in  '  Sponda,'  the  second  part  of 
'  The  Gentle  Lash.'  Earlier  in  the  year  he 
had  been  offered,  says  his  nephew,  tJie  chair 
of  divinity  at  Leydrai,  but  declined  it  on  the 
plea  of  old  age  {Featlai  IlaXtyycivo-ta,  pt.  ii. 
p.  37).  He  attended  t^  meetings  ca  the 
assembly  of  divines,  of  which  he  was  nomi- 
nated a  member  in  June.  Heylyn  questions 
whether  he  sat  in  the  assembly  to  show  his 
parts  or  to  head  a  party,  or  out  of  bis  old 
love  to  Calvinism  (Mist,  ^the  Preehyteriana, 
1670,  p.  464).  He  spoke  boldly  on  behalf  of 
^scopacy,  and  denounced  the  alienation  of 
cnuroE  yta^ctty  and  the  toleration  new 
aeots  rauBBHSON,  Sirtoty,  1849,  bk.  vii.  per. 
254}StS6).  He  also  refused  to  aasent  to  evenr 
clauBB  in  the  Bolenin  league  and  oovenaat. 
His  speeches,  together  wiUi '  sixteen  reasons 
for  episcopall  j^overament,'  are  printed  in  his 
Sa^  Nemeau ; '  the  ^leeches  alone,  as  *  Ora- 
iiones  Synodieaj,'  in  t£e  rixth  edition  of  his 
''  Dippers  Dipt.'  In  oonaequenoe  of  a  message 
from  Charles,  whose  chaplain  be  was,  Featley 
•eventnally  withdrew  from  the  assembly  (  Tie 
■Omtle  Lath,  p.  2) ;  but  being  soon  afterwards 
•detected  inacortespondencewithArehbishop 
Cssher,  then  with  the  king  at  Oxford,  he  was 
unprisomed  as  '  a  spy  and  intelligencer*  in 
Lovd  Petre's  houee  in  Aldersgate  Street.  A 
letter  to  the  archbislu^  bad  been  di«>wn  from 
him  by  a  trick,  nd  apparently  i^ified  by 
the  truucubef  .  Althoo^^  aoerading  to  his 
sentence,  bis  xeeteries  uni  Ubraiy  omy  wese 
ordered  to  be  sequestered  (  CkmmumJ  Jountab, 
m.  262X  'yet  all  bis  rent  end  anears  were 
-seised  with  account-books,  and  bis  house, 
being  no  copyhold  and  no  parsoBage-honse, 
was  taken  mm  him,  and  all  his  household 
.stuff  distracted,  and  a  great  part  thereof  sold' 
(Col.  State  Papers,  Dom.  1641-3,  p.  469). 
"Diia  harsh  treatment  gained  him  many  sym- 

Sthisers  outside  his  own  p&r^,  Kichard 
Liter  amom^  others  (Jjtfeand  Ttmet,  i.  76). 
During  his  imprisoniaeut  Featley  returned 
to  controversy.  At  the  request  of  tiie  par- 
liament be  wrote  a  leanwd  treaUse  against 
the  Boman  caShtJics  entiUed  '  Roma  lUtenji ; 
Stnnee  Ruine;  being  a  succinct  Answer  to  ' 
«  Popish  Challenge,  ooDoeming  the  aoti-  j 
quityi  naity,  universality,  eucoeoaum,  and  j 


pei^uall  visibility  of  the  true  Church, ,  .  / 
4to,  London,  1644.  While  writing  it,  says 
his  nephew,  he  was  allowed  three  books  at  a 
time  from  his  library.  Bi  January  1648-4  be 
published  as  the  third  section  of '  The  Qentle 
Lash'  htsremarkable'ChsDenge'aguDstthe 
puritan  divines  of  the  day^  in  whiob  ne  offered 
to  vindicatetbe  artielei^  dMeipIiM,aBdlitiirg3r 
of  the  cburcb  of  Budaod.  Another  ooatn^ 
veny  was  with  a  feUow-prisoner,  tbe  baptist 
minister,  Henry  Denne  [q.  v.^,  of  whose  sect 
Featley  had  always  been  a  Intter  opponent, 
having  on  17  Oct  1643  held  fierce  aigumeni 
in  Southwark  with  William  Kiffin  [9.  T.l 
and  tdiree  other  baptists,  the  Mibstaaee  <n 
which  he  embodied  in  his  best-known  work 
entitled  '  KarafiaKTurral  KararmMmU.  Th« 
Dippers  dipt:  or,th»Anabfl^iti8tsdueli*daDd 
plung'd  over  head  and  earesat  a  XHsputotiatt 
in  Southwark.  Together  with  a  lane  and 
fall  DiscDuraa  of  their  (1)  Originall,  (2)  Seve- 
rall  sorts,  (8)  Peculiar  Erroura,  (4)  Hi^ 
Attempts  against  the  State,  (6)  OapitaU 
punishioents :  with  an  applioatibn  to  tbeae 
times,'  4to,  Loudon,  16Id.  TIaa  amnnng 
treatise  passed  tbrougb  six  options  in  aa 
many  jom,  and  mmgleB  inveotiTe  irith 
anecdotes  of  tiie  wiekedness  of  bia  antag^ 
niets  and  its  providential  pumdmieat.  in 
dedicating  the  book  to  parliament  Ftet>* 
Iw  was  evidently  making  a  desperate  bid  for 
liberty.  Drane,  feeling  greatly  hurt  by  tbe 
tone  of  Featley*s  diatribe,  offered  to  wpute 
the  ten  arguments  with  bim  *  fiice  to  face,' 
'  the  first  whereof  we  did  debate  in  private, 
but  fonr  gentlemen  denring  to  hear  the  leet 
of  the  performsnoe,  the  doctor  would  not 
admit  them  witbottt  an  order  from  the  state 
.  .  ,  but  that  if  I  would  write,  be  would 
defend  his  arguments*  (Dmnn,  preface  to 
Antichrist).  Denne.  therenpmi  draw  np  his 
'  Antichrist  Unmaaked,'  which  appearsd  by 
1  April  of  tbe  same  year,  1646,  ^^lenFeat- 
1^  was  already  a  ^ingman;  another  Rfly 
by  the  Rev.  oamud  Hicbardsoii,  entililBd 
'  Borne  brief  Considerations,'  followed  soon 
afterwords. 

Featley  was  in  bad  health  before  bis  im- 
prisonment, and  after  eighteen  months*  con- 
finement he  was  permitted  upon  bail  to  re- 
move to  Chelsea  CoU^  for  change  of  air. 
There  hedied  of  asthma  and  dropsy,  17  April 
1646,  and  on  the  31st  was  buriea  by  his  own 
desire  in  the  ehanoel  of  Lambeth  Church, '  at 
which  time  a  very  great  multitude  of  persons 
of  honour  and  quality  attended  the  mnerat 
rites.'  The  sermon  preached  on  tiie  occasion 
by  Dr.  William  Leo,  a  iHend  of  thirty natfyen 
years,  afibrds  many  interestiiw  tnogr^bical 
I  details.  is  deioribed  hy  nis  nephav  aa 
I  htiag '  low  al  ttatuie,  yet  of  a  Invd^  gnct* 
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fill  oo«nt«nanoe ; '  while  Wood  aeooontdd 
him  *a  most  smut  aeounre  of  the  church  of 
Home,  a  compendium  of  toe  learned  tongues, 
and  of  all  the  Ubeial  utt  and  soieBees.'  His 
nortiait  1^  W.  Himbflll,  dated  164fi,  is  pre- 
fixed to  noat  editiou  of  'The  Dippers  Jii^t,' 
except  tiie  ftrat ;  another,  represeatiBg  him 
in  his  grave  clothes  lying  on  Itis  tomh,  with 
an  epitaph,  forms  the  mmttspieoe  to  IWs 
'  Funsral  Sermon,'  and  is  alao  found  in  sonu 
of  his  posthumous  works.  Mrs.  FBatle;^  died 
in  1687  (Gakaob,  .noHm/  Sermm,  1688; 
Stow,  Sutm^,  ed.  StiTpe,  17flO^  pp.  103, 
104^. 

Featlejy^s   roluminoofl   worhs  inolnde : 

1.  Life  of  John  Jewel  pteAzed  to  the  bi- 
shop's colleoted  wodEs  in  1609,  and  in 
16lX  noady  an  abridgment  of  the  me  by 
Laureaoe  Humphrey.  It  was  rniMduced, 
toeeUier  with  his  Utw  of  Bainolds,  Albbot, 
bishop  of  SaliabnzT,  and  'idiTen  otlMS,'  ia 
Thomas  FoUer's  '  Abel  Bedninis,'  1651. 

2.  '  PaiaUelismiu  noT-antiaui  vnona  Fela'* 
gianniniani,'  4(0,  Iiondoaf  1686,  an  anonym 
mous  traot  against  Richard  Bfoutagn,  sfter- 
wards  Inshi^  of  Norwich.  3.  'Pelagins 
ItediTivps^  or  Pelu^us  raked  out  of  the  ashes 
by  Arminius  and  mB8chollers,*4to,  London, 
1626,  anonymous,  containing  a  translation  of 
the  joisceding  tract.  4.  *  A  Second  Parallel 
together  with  a  Writ  of  Error  fb^  B.  Feat>- 
ley]  sued  against  the  Appealer^  (i.e.  Bishop 
Montagu),  4to,  London,  1626.  6.  *  The 
grand  sacnl^  of  the  Church  of  Hom^  in 
taking  away  the  sacred  cup  firom  the  Laiety 
at  the  Lord'eTaUe  .  .  .  ^Rigelto  with  two 
conftniieee,  tbe  faemae  at  J^h^  wiA  D. 
Smith  .  .  .  the  later  at  London  widi  Mr. 
Bverard,'  4tOj  London,  1680.  6.  'Hex*- 
texium :  or,  six  COTdials  to  strengthen  the 
Heart  of  every  fsithfol  Ohristian  anunst 
the  Terrors  of  Death,'  foL  London,  1^687. 
7.  '  Transubstantiation  exploded ;  or  an  en- 
counter with  :^hard  [Smith]  the  Titolarie 
Bishop  of  Ohalcedon,  ooneentingChriet  his 
presence  at  his  hc^  Table. . . .  WhereuntO 
IS  annexed  a  .  .  .  u8putation[toudiiiigt^ 
same  point]  held  at  Paris  wit^  U.  Bt^Eaw,' 
13mo,  London,  1636.  &  'Bph  poams.  The 
House  of  Mourning;  Aimishea  -with  Erec- 
tions for  the  houre  of  death.  DelWered  in 
47  sennoas,  preadbed  at  the  fnaeralls  of 
cliTerB...Siamiita«fC!h>ist.  BrD-Featly 
.  .  .  ud  other  .  .  .  divinea,'  foi.  london, 
1610;  aBoChei  editicm,  4>1.  London,  1600. 
0.  'The  Gentle  Lash,  or  the  'Vin^catwnof 
Dr.  Featley,  a  knowne  Champion  of  the  Pro- 
testant Beli^oni  also  Seven  Articles  ex- 
hilnted  against  him.  With  his  Answer 
thereunto.  Togedier  with  the  said  Doctor 
his  Maaifeeto  and  Cfaalleage,'  3  parts,  4to 


(Oxford),  1644;  another  edition  the  same 
year.  10.  *  Sacra  Nemeaia,  the  Levites 
Seonrae ;  or,  Mereuriua  Brttan.  Civicus,  dis- 
cipline Also  diterse  remaikable  Disputes 
and  BesolTs  ia  the  Assembly  DtTinea  re- 
lated, Episoepaoy  asserted.  Truth  righted^. 
Innooent^  vmdioated  agunst  detmction 
(anon.),  4to,  Orfbrd,  1644.  11.  'Pedum 
Pastorale  et  Methodus  Ooncionandi,'  12mo. 
Utrecht,  1657.  13.  'Featlsi  na\iyy€wttrla; 
Or,  Dr,  Daniel  Featley  revived  :  proving  that 
the  Protestant  Church  (and  not  the  Romish) 
is  the  onely  Catholick  and  true  Church.  .  .  . 
With  a  succinct  History  of  his  Life  ana 
Death.  Published  by  John  Featley,'  2  parts, 
12mo,  London,  1660.  18.  '  The  L«^e  il-^ 
legal':  wherein  the  late  solemn  leagoe  and 
covenant  is  .  .  .  examined  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
confuted  [  .  .  .  written  long  sinoe  in  prison 
br  Daniel  Featley.  .  .  .  Published  by  John 
Faaeolo«gh,TnlgoJ^tley.  (D.  F.  hisspeech' 
before  the  assemUyof  divines,  concerning' 
the  newle^^e  and  covenant,  Dr.  Featley^ 
fflxteen  reasons  for  episcopal  government, 
which  he  intended  to  nave  delivered  in  the' 
[^mhly  .  .  ■  but  was  hot  permitted,'  &c.), 
4to,  Xjondon,  1660.  Featley  also  published, 
4to,  LondcHi,  1638,  Sir  Humphrey  Lynde's. 
posthumous  reply  to  the  Jesuit,  Kobert  Jeni- 
8on,  entitled  '  A  Cam  for  the  Spectacles,, or  a. 
Defence ofViaTuta,'  toother  with  atreatise 
of  his  own  called  '  Stncturse  in  Lyndomas-' 
t^m,by  way  of  supplement  to  the  Knight's, 
Answer,'  and  a  '  Sermon  [on  Numb,  xxiii. 
10]  preadied  at  his  Funerall  at  Cobham,' 
June  the  14th,  1696 ; '  lepruited  In  tiie  sup- 
plement to  Blshw  Oibson'fl  'Preservative 
fiesn  Popery*  (to£  t.  ed.  iSiff).  Some  of  . 
FM3e7*a  ctul^  aercises  or  'adversaria*, 
afe  in  the  Bodleian  Lihrair,  Rawlinaon  JtS. 
C.  763.  BUss  mentions,  but  omits  to  give! 
the  number,  another  volume  among  the  same 
collection,  containing  thirty-on6  different 

fiieoes  by  Featley,  b^des  a  number  of  his  ] 
etters  (Wood,  AtAena  Oxon.,  ed.  BUss,  iii.' 
168-9),  from  which  it  appears  that  while  at 
Corpus  he  had  the  tuition  of  Walter,  eldest' 
son  of  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh.  A  set  of  Latin' 
verses,  written  by  him  in  1606,  giving  a 
curious  exposition  of  jesuitical  amphibology, 
win  be  fonnd  prefixed  to  Henry  Mason's 
'  New  Art  of  L^ng,'  12mo,  Loudon,  1634. 

Featley  left ' «  modell  of  an  intended  will , 
to  be  confirmed  and  executed  if  ever  peace 
retnme  upon  Israeli,'  dated  14  April  1645, 
Hierrin  be  gives  to  Or^^ory  Braxton, '  for 
manie  ^eares  my  right  ^  and  hand,* '  all ' 
the  copies  begun  or  finished  a^nst  Poperie, 
Arminianisme,  or  Anabaptlsticall  Heresies. 
Item,  a  booke  which  my  Lord  Craven  put 
mee  npoa  long  agoe,  perfect  for  the  presse ; ' 
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and  niy  desire  is  tbat  in  the  pnntin^  thereof  , 
l^te  regsrde  be  h&d  to  the  speedie  diaper-  | 
Binge  of  the  cqpiei'  (will  pvoTed  10  June 
16& ;  legristeied  in  P.  0. 0.  89,  RiTers). 

[Wood's  Athantt  Qnm.  (BUm),  iH.  166-69, 
lib*,  and  punm ;  Woodli  Puti  Onm.  (Blin),  i. 
291.  SOS,  3d3, 874  ;  JohnFaatJey's  History  of  bis 
Life  and  Death,  part ii.  of  Featliiei  UaXiyytPtvia; 
NichoU's  Bibliotheca,  yoL  ii  No.  39,  m.  36,  66- 
69,  appendix,  pp.  62-8  (I>acarel*s  LambethX 
Tol.  X.  Ho.  6,  pp.  314-41  (Denoe'i  Addenda); 
Biog.  Brit.  (1763),  eupplement,  pp.  49^60; 
Chalniers's  Biog.  Diet.  xir.  162-7  ;  XJtrjrd'a 
Worthien,  p.  627 ;  Walker's  Sufierings  of  th« 
Clergy  (1714),  pp.  76-8.  168-70;  LywQs'i  En- 
Tirons,  i.  260,  282-4, 32Sn.,  416,  ii.  11. 152,  163. 
164  n. ;  Neal'B  Hist,  of  the  Puntana,  ilf.  47,  68, 
78-0,  267-9 ;  Manning  and  Bmy's  Snrrey,  iii. 
463,  .602.  604,  614,617,8ppeDdi<rC.  tii.;  Allen's 
Lambeth,  21,  82,  84,  69,  7S,  366i  Tanswell's 
lambatb,  pp.  186.-7;  Brnl^e  Soxm,  iii.  321- 
822;  Perfect  Dinmal,  S  Oct.  1648;  PerltetDe' 
clacatioo  of  Proceedings  in  Pbrliameat,  SO  April  ' 
1646  ;  Wilson's  Dissenting  Chanhes,  I.  418.  ii. 
442 ;  Claude's  Ksaay  on  the  Composition  of  a 
Sermon  (Sobinson),  ii.  98 ;  Fuller's  Worthiea 
(1662),  Oxfordahire,  p.  340;  Granger's  Biog. 
Hist  ,  of  England  (2nd  ed.),  ii.  1 76-7 ;  Notes  and 
Queries,  2nd  ser.  iz,  13,  64,  87-8,  313,  485, 
Brd  eer.  iz.  467,  6th  ser.  viii.  28,  04.]     Q.  Q. 

FEATLEY  or  EAIIIOLOUGH,  JOHN 
(1606  P-166G),  diTine,  son  of  John  Faii^ 
clough,  the  eider  brother  of  Daniel  Featley 
{a.  T.],  wu  bom  in  Nortbunptonshize  in  or 
about  1606.  He  was  admitted  uther  derk 
or  chorietec  at  All  Soals*  Collwe»  Oxford, 
and  took  his  B.A.  dwree  on  36  Feb.  1624 
(■Wood,  Ftuii  Oxon.  ed.  BHbb,  i,  414).  After 
being  ordniaed  he  proceeded,  as  he  tells  us, 
to'SaiotChriatophersia  the  Western  Indies, 
where  I  had  the  honor  to  be  the  first  preacher 
of  Uie  Qospel  in  the  infancy  of  that  Mother^ 
OolonT  in  the  year  1626'  {FeaiUei  UoXtv* 
vf  wvta,  pt.  ii.  p.  38).  During  1635  and  1636 
he  was  curate  to  his  uncle  at  Lambeth,  and 
probably  at  Acton.  In  1639  be  waa  made 
chapl^  to  Charles  1^  '  at  Hurtly  Fields  in 
the  first  Scottish  expedition'  {Ccd,  State 
Agwn/Bom.  1660-1,  p.  226).  'When  the 
Unff's  cause  had  declined  he  was  persuaded, 
by  his  uncle  to  again  withdraw  to  St.  Chria* 
topher's,  for  whidi  be  sailed  with  kis  wife,, 
children,  and  servants  from  Hlhuzy  Hope  on 
24  June  1643  {Featlai  nt^iyytwlfi,  pt.  ii. 
p.  39).  On  17  Apxil  1646  he  writes  from 
his  house  at  Flushing,  Holland.  After  the 
Restoration  he  was  apptunted  on  39  June  1660 
chaplain  extraordinary  to  the  king,  who  pre- 
sented him  on  13  Aug.  to  the  precentor- 
ship  of  Lincoln  (Lb  Nets,  Fasti,  ed.  Hardy, 
ii.  86),  and  in  September  following  to  the 
prebend  of  Helton  Boss  with  Scanlesby  in 


,  theMnMcatMtel  (iN».  ii.  204).  In  1061  he 
I  appears  as  rectOT  w  Langar,  Nottjngham- 
saire,  havii^  m  tba  previous  year  petitioned 
for  the  zeetOTT  ttf  Belekingham,  lincolnsbin 
(QiL  /State  Papers,  Dom.  im3-l,  pp.  236, 
601).  By  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lincoln 
he  was  afterwards  institnted  to  the  vicarage 
of  Edwinetowe,Nottiiij^m8hire.  On  7  June 
1661  he  was  cnated  by  royal  mandamus 
D.D.  at  Ozf(»d  (Wood,  Fasti  Oxon.  ed.  Bliss, 
li.  266).  He  died  at  Lincoln  in  1606,  and 
was  buried  in  a  diapel  in  the  catkedral.  He 
published  two  if  not  more  of  his  unde^ 
tracts,  together  with  his  life,  and  was  him- 
self author  xif:  1.  *8ermon  to  the  "West India 
Oompany  [on  Joshua  i.  9],'  4to,  London, 
1629.  2.  *  Obedience  and  Subtniaeion.  A 
Semnon  [aa  MA.  ziii.  171  pnaidiBd  .  .  . 
8 Dee.  1686,'4ta, London, l63d  9.*A¥<m- 
tain  of  Tearae  emptying  itselfe  into  three 
xiveleto,  rix^vf^l)  dompunctitm,  (2)  Cran- 

fasaion..  (fl)  I)eT*otIon,'^12mo,  Amsterdom, 
646 ;  anotMT  edition,  13mo,  London,  1683. 
His  portnit,  a  small  head,  trnxm  on  the 
engraved  title  of'tbe  fizat  ecution  of  tiui 
nMtntwtl. 

[Wood%  Atheiue  Oxon.  ed.  Bliss,  iii.  729-31 ; 
Gox^  Magna  Britannia,  iii.  687 ;  Nichols's  Bi- 
Idiotbeea,  tdI.  x.  Ko.  6,  p.  887  »■  (Denne's  Ad- 
denda); Chalmers's  Biog.  Diet.  xiv.  168;  Gran- 
ger'a  BiOg.  Hist,  of  Bnglaud,  tnd  ed.  ii.  190.] 

0.  G. 

PEATLEY,  RICHARD  (1621-1682), 
nonoonfbrmtst  divine.   [See  FAiBCxotiGE.] 

,  FEOHH!^  Sum  (d.  664),  was  bom  in 
the  DiOith  of  Connaughfe.  Of  his  geneal<^ 
no  more  is  known  than  that  his  father's  name 
was  Ooelcamo,  his  mother's  LAssair.  In 
some  lists  oi  saints  he  is  named  Ecca  or 
Mo-eoca.  Frodigiee  are  reoorded  of  his  gesta- 
tion, birth,  and  childhood,  resemhliiuf  those 
of  other  saiata  of  his  time,  and  even  ue  sao- 
cesaful  milking  of  a  bull  which  is  attributed 
to  him  is  not  without  paralleL  "When  he 
grew  up  he  converted  pagans,  defeated  devtls, 
raised  tlie  deadj  and  boiled  water  witkoat 
fire.  Host  .of  his  miraclee  have  mo  local 
colouring,  m  indiTidaal  propriety  and  are 
merely  pott  of  theeompoutioin  of  hia  biogta- 
phers ;  D^t  8cime.fhtfment6  of  genuine  histwy 
seem  contained  In  nis  lives,  the  best'bon; 
that  in  :irhioh  he  bids  Themariar  gueen  of 
Diarmait,  king  of  Meath,  find  the  way  of  ber 
salvation  in  draising  the  sorea  of  a  leper.  The 
drainage  q£  wounds  and  sores  was  not  then 
imder^ood,  and  in  bidding  the  quewi  dean 
the  leper's  ulcers  with  her  lips  Fecbinwas 
net  intentionally  adding  unnecessary  hoffor 
to  her  (ask,  but  was  merely  indicating  the 
beat  method  thpn  known,  ud  one  of  wkich 
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traces  existed  tiU  recent  times  in  Irelaitd. 
After  mtmy  wanderinga  Fechin  settled  in  a 
remote  boUow  in  the  Connaaght  portion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Meath.  A  few  faonses  with 
an  encircling  wall  and  ruined  gates,  still  called 
the  bonmgh  of  Fore^  because  the  place  was 
reprceented  in  tbe  In^  parliament,  a  ruined 
monaatety  of  tiw  later  middle  agc»,  sgreat 
earthwt^  atfeributed  to  Tnrgeis  tka  Dan^ 
and  two  verf  ancient  dmrdLes  with  mera- 
lit^o  portals  mark  the  importance  of  the 
saint's  settlemmt  in  anccessiTe  ages  sulw^ 
qnent  to  his  time.  The  oldest  of  the  chandtes, 
11  not  biult  by  him,  at  any^  rate  approaches 
very  nearly  to  his  centopr.  Near  it  are  the 
remains  of  a  verv  old  mul,  the  successor  of 
one  bi^It  by  Fechin,  and  known  as  muUm 
fftm  troth,  because  worked  W  a  spring  which 
oomea  out  of  the  hillside  cSose  to  we  milL 
Above  the  dunoK^  is  the  steep  roek  of  Fon, 
and  on  the  oroesite  side  of  the  valley  xisea 
the  iBen  of  Fax,  a  hill  visiUe  from  runote 
parts  of  Heath  and  of  Awifiie.  Agnattrihe 
of  monks  lived  with  Faehin  in  wis  lonely 
^tot,  and  here  he  is  remembeared  to  this  day 
and  commemorated  on  90  Jan.,  the  davimm 
which  he  died  of  the  plague  called  bnidhe 
chooailin664.  Eeelefeehan  in  Bumfriesehize 
nreservee his  name  in  Scotland )  and  in  Irdand 
besides  ¥om  (now  in  go.  Westmeath)  he  is 
said  to  have  founded  the  abb^  of  Oon^  in 
Galway,  and  that  of  £as-dara  in  Aehadoe, 
CO.  Ker]7,and  nine  other  ehurehes  orreligiovs 
Mbtlcments. 

[Colgnn's  Acta  Sanctorum  BIberniK,  Ixnrvain, 
1(46,  p.  130.  T«o  lives  are  given,  both  on  long 
sabaeq^ut  to  St.  Feehin,  bub  the  seeoud,  taken 
irein  ssrend  Irish  lives,  is  based  nptu  some  an- 
eteot  wiat.erieU,  Sfle  also  DoniBTeu's  Irish 
Ardutectun;  Fetrie's  Bpnnd  Towoia;  Annala 
Biogachta£ireanii,  vi^  it  ed.O'DonoTan;  local 
knowledge.]  N.  H. 

FEOHTEB,  OHARLES  ALBERT 
(18ajt-lS79),  aetor  and  dramatist,  was  born 
23  Oct.  1824 in  Hanway  Yoid,  Oxfbrd  Street, 
acoozdiog  to  the  biography  published  in  Ame- 
rica, but  according  to  Vapereau  (DietioHnain 
dta  Contetnforains)  at  Belleville,  Paris.  His 
Its  were  born  in  Franoe,  tbe  jEather,  who 
d  for  jewallen^  being  of  Oerman,  the 
mother,  it  is  said,  of  FiedmoUtese,  extraction^ 
Scolpture,  whieh  he  learned  from  his  father, 
was  nis  earliest  serious  occupation.  Hu  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  was  at  the  Salle 
Molifa«,  a  small  theatre  for  amateun,wliere, 
in  1640,  he  played  in*  La  Mali  de  la  Veuve  ^ 
ai  the  elder  Damn.  After  a  ftw  weeks  at 
the  Gmservatoize,  and  a  short  and  disastrous 
tour  in  Italy,  as  member  of  a  traTelling 
French  company,  Fedrter  returned  to  Paris. 
In  Decanber  1844,  M  S6ida  in  the '  Mahomet' 


of  A'oUaire,  and  Valere  in  'Tart«0e,'he  mad« 
as  pensionnaire  his  d€but  at  the  OomMie 
Fnm^se.  After  playing  other  characters, 
in  some  of  which  ne  supported  -  Bachel,  he 
withdrew  in  a  huff  from  the  theatre  and 
once  m<a«  reoommenced  Bcalpture.  An  en-' 
gagemoit  in  BerUn,  in  the  coume  of  which  he 
plmnd  in  dfama,  opera,  and  ballet,  followed 
in  1846.  The  noct  year  he  played  for  a  week 
or  two  at  the  VandeviUe,  and  came  to  Lon- 
don, where,  at  the  St.  James'sTheatre,  he  ap- 
peared in  a  version  of  tbe  'Antigone'  of 
SiD|du>cles  and  in  other  piecefl.  An  engage- 
ment in  1848  at  the  Ambtgu  Oomique,  in 
which,  in  'La  Famille  Thureau,'  be  modelled 
on  tJbe  stage  a  day  figure  of  Poetry,  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  outbreak  of  revolution.  In 
'  Oscar  XX  Vin,'  a  satire  by  Labiche  and  D&- 
cooroelle  on  the  revolution,  he  appeared  at 
the  VtBaiUs,  and  he  then,  at  the  11i6ttre 
Historique,  ^ayed  in  various  pieces  of  Dnmas 
sndof  PanlFAvaL  In  1849  he  was  again  at 

he Tu ^nfr^ieTUtSLe Historique  or  at^e 
Forte  Saint-Martin.  As  Sylvdn  in  tha 
'  Glandie '  of  George  Sand  (Porte  Sunt-Mair- 
tin,  JanuaiT  1821)  he  won  the  high  praise  of 
Thtophile  Gmti^.  From  186^  to  1868  be 
was  at  the  Vaudeville,  where,  2  Feb.  1863,  he 
obtained  his  greatest  triumph  in  France  as 
Armand  Duval  in '  La  Dame  aux  Gam6lJa£.' 
At  this  period  Fechter  was  the  first  jeune 
premier  in  France.  He  returned  te  the  Forte 
Saint-Martin,  where,  in  'La  belle  Gabrielle,' 
he  had  a  fall  which  endangered  his  life.  In' 
1867  he  was,  with  M.  de  la  Sounat,  joint 
director  of  tiie  Od6on.  He  resigned  his  post 
in  consequence  of  the  restrictions  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  government  in  tha  interest 
oftheThfi&treFranous.  Havis^ondifbrent 
occaoouB  phiyed  in  JEkigland,  as  member  of  s 
French  company,  he  conceived  the  idea  <tf 

a in  Ei^rlish.  On  37  Oct.  1860  he  ap< 
as  Kny  Bias  in  a  reuderii^  of  Victor 
^  t  play  at  tbe  Princess's.  His  F^ch 
accent  scarcely  interfered  with  his  success, 
which wasprononnced.  'DouCfisardeBazan' 
followed,  11  Feb.  1861,  and  'Hamlet'  on 
20  March  of  the  same  year.  The  reception 
of 'Hani]et'waaenthn8ia8tie,andthetriumph ' 
was  scarcely  contested  by  the  strongest 
sticklers  for  tradition.  The  text  gamed 
greatly  in  beauty  and  intelligibili^  by  the 
abandonment  of  old  troditioiiB.  O.U.Lewes 
dedued  that '  his  Haoletwu  one  of  the  very 
beat,  and  his  Othello  end  of  the  very  wont, 
I  have  ever  seen '  {On  AeUm  and  the  Art  of 
.<4e£«r^,p.lSl).  <Othe11o'wasplaved280ct; 
1861.  ItwaBgeneraUydiBapproTea,andwhen 
'Othello'  was  revived  after  the  Christmas 
hoUdays  Ub  played  lago.    *Tha  Golden 
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Dagger/  &n  adaptation  of  *lm  Couteaoz 
d'Or^  of  Paul  Fdval,  was  a  failure.  On 
10  Jan.  1863  Fecbtei  opened,  as  lessee,  the 
Lyceum  with  the  '  Duke's  Motto,'  from  '  he 
BosBu '  of  Paul  FSvol,  in  which  he  played 
Henri  de  Lagardere.  His  second  seasoa 
opened  in  October  1863  with  '  Bel  Demonio/ 
inwbich  he  played  Angelo.  Fechter  then  ap- 
peared as  Fan^  in  the  '  King's  Buttery  ' 
('  Fanian  U  Tulipe  %  22  Oct.  1864 ;  Robert 
Macain  in  the  *  BMdnde  Inn '  ('  VAabexm 
dee  Adiets'),  21  Jon.  1866;  Belphegor  m 
the  'MonntebonV  in  which  lua  son  Fftul* 
aged  7,  appeared,  27  April  1866;  Leome  Bal- 
Tiati  in  the '  Watch  Oiy '  ('  La«arole  Pitro  *), 
6N0T.I866;  Edgarinthe'MasterofBarene- 
wood,'22  Dec.  1866 ;  and  hisoziginaldouble 
rdle  at  the  Th64tre  Historique,  Looia  and 
Fabien  dei  f^anchi  in  the'  Coraican  Brothers ' 
('  Les  Frtoea  OotBes'),  May  1863.  In  theee 
various  chaxacters  he  proved  himself  the  best 
exponent  of  youthful  parts  on  the  Bngliah 
Btage,  and  an  emineutlT  powerful  actor  in 
meTodramA.  Maurice  d  Arbel  in  '  Rougo-et- 
Nrar,'  his  own  adaptation  of '  Treote  ana  de 
la  Vie  d'tm  JotteuT/j«iiiuryl867,and  dwide 
Helnotte  in  the  *  Lady  of  Lyons,'  16  Sept. 
1667,  wen  also  suocessfuL  Ib  NoresaMr 
Feehter  quitted  the  mAn»^am^^  of  the  Ly- 
ceum, and  appeared,  26  Daa.,  at  the  Adelphi 
as  Obenreizer  in  'No  Thoroughfare,'  by  Ohanee 
Dickens  and  WHkie  Collins.  After  visiting 
Paris  to  superintend  '  L'AUme,'  a  versioB 
of  *  No  Tnorongbfare,'  produoed  at  the 
YaadeTille  2  June  1868,  in  which,  howsrer,' 
be  did  not  himself  act,  he  played  at  the 
Adelphi  Edmond  Dantes in  'Monte  Cristo' 
17  Oct.  1868,  and  the  Count  de  Leyrac  in 
'  Black  and  White,'  20  March  1869,  a  piece 
written  by  himself  and  Mr.  Wilkie  Collina. 
After  twelve  farewell  perfonnances  at  the 
Princess's^  beginning  29  Nov.  1869,  be  started 
for  America.  Cm  3  March  1872  he  reap- 
peared at  ths  Adel^  as  Buy  Bias,  and 
3  June  1872  at  the  Princess's  as  Hamlet. 
His  powers  ware  not  greatly  imwred.  The 
same  year,  however,  he  quitted  Clngland  not 
to  return.  Hie  first  appearance  in  New  York 
was  at  Niblo's  Garden,  10  Jan.  1870,  as  Buy 
Bias.  On  12  Sept.  1870  the  Qlobe  Theatre, 
popularly  known  as  Fechter's^was  opened  by 
him  witn  '  Monte  Cristo.'  The  experiment 
was  brief.  Fechter'e  imperious  temper,  ag- 
gravated by  indulgence,  involved  uim  in 
private  quarrels  and  in  discussions  in  the 
press,  and  on  14  Jan.  1671  he  played  at 
Globe  for  the  last  time.  At  the  French 
theatre,  New  York,  rechristened  the  Lyceum, 
to  which  he  returned,  this  history  was  re- 
peated. On  28  April  1873,  after  bis  return 
ftom  England,  he  leaj^eaied  at  the  Giand 


Opera  House,  New  York,  in '  Monte  Cristo.' 
On  16  April  1874  be  opened  the  ParkTheatre, 
Broodwvr,  when  he  appeared  as  Kari  in 
*  Love's  Penance,'  a  plaj  in  a  prologne  and 
three  acts,  adapted  by  himself  mm. '  Le  M6- 
deundesEnfanta.'  This  was  his  last  original 
puTt.  He  reappeared  occasionally  in  Boston 
and  other  towns  in  his  prizio^al  charactera, 
most  of  which  he  had  enacted  in  the  United 
States.  In  1876  he  broke  his  Iw.  He  thm 
rrtired  to  «  fatm  whidi  he  had  bonriit  at 
the  little  villaoe  of  BooUaad  asBtto^BiichB 
County,  two  laaaai  ratllray  jonn»y  from 
I^uladeliiliia.  Hen  he  lived,  oocnpyiivhun* 
self  {ffincipallr  witih  field  sports,  and  sAartw 
bis  nxHU  and  table  with  d(^  for  whu£ 
uiimals  he  had  a  etmrng  affietUHL  i&^pear- 
ing  on  the  stage  at  tixaas,  and  as  oftsn  dis- 
appointing his  audience,  he  acquired  gzado- 
ally  a  ohuaoter  for  dissipatiosL  from  iriuch 
he  found  it  ultimately  impossiUs  to  reoorer. 
He  died  of  disease  01  the  stomach  and  liver 
6  Aug.  1879,  and  on  the  8th  was  placed  in 
a  receiving  vault,  Mount  Vernon  cemetery, 
Philadel^ua,  whence,  the  following'  June, 
his  remams  were  removed  to  a  grave,  on 
which  is  a  bust  of  the  actor  and  the  inacriA- 
tian  *  Oenitts  has  taken  its  flight  to  God.' 
Feehter  was  an  ezcdlent^  it  may  alnoat  be 
said  a  jgnat,  actor.  Bnisng  suny  years  ha 
was  the  best  lover  on  the  English  stage. 
His  place  since  his  death  tmains  unfilled. 
His  conception  of  Hamlet  was  in  part  due 
to  the  Bev.  J.  0.  M.  Bellew  [q.  v.],  and 
various  impersonations  were  oolouiedlby  his 
intimacy  with  Dicfcou  and  other  literary 
men.  His  expwience  of  the  etsga  was  m 
signal  value  to  him.  The  two  or  three  adap- 
tations mentioned  gave  him  some  right  to 
rank  as  a  dramatist.  He  married,  29  Nov. 
1847,  Mile.  Rolbert,  a  pensionnaire  of  the 
OomMie  Fran^aise,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
Paul,  and  a  Mughter,  ICari^  who  -beoama 
an  operatic  am^.  A  bust  of  him  etceaiited 
by  himself  is  in  the  Ghuriek  Olub. 

[Kate  Hold's  Charles  Albert  Fechter,  Bosteoi, 
18M;  faseoe^  Drorastio  List,  1879  ;  Vapereaa's 
DictloDoaire  dss  OoDtemporains,  Psris,  18B0; 
VaBsreau's  L'AanAe  littArair*  et  Dnnwtiqiie, 
vartoos  yean ;  Lsms's  Aetan*  sod  the  Art 
of  Aeting.  1875  j  Locales  BisteiEe  du  Thiitre 
Fmn^an,  18U;  Athflunun;  pSMOnsl  xaoDUee* 
tion.]  J.  K. 

FECK£;NHAALJOHNi>E(1616f-1686), 
the  last  abbot  of  WestminstM',  bom  in 
Feckenham  Forest,  WoroeaterBhin,  about 
1618,  was  the  son  of  poor  peasants  named 
Howman.  The  parish  priest  early  diBCOrered 
his  alrilities,  aitd  thxMgh  tiie  infloeooe  of 
some  'eonvdsKaUe'peMOMobtuiiedhis  ad* 
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miwoniatoETesluuiiiiuniRStm;  after  taking 
the  TOWS  he  was  known  as  John  of  Fecken- 
han.  When  about  eiriiteen  he  entered 
QlooDester  Hall  (now  Woroeiter  OoUegs), 
Oxford,  a  aenrinary  belon^ag  to  tKe  Bene- 
dictine order,  haymg  a  speou  apartment  for 
the  Breefaani  monks.  Hetookthe  d^ee  of 
baohcdor  of  dirimty  on  11  June  1689.  and 
then  returned  to  his  monasteir  to  teaon  the 
novitiate,  ^ortlr  bfberwaroB  the  abbey 
of  fiveSham  was  cfisBolved  (17  Not.  1BS9), 
Feckenham  signing  his  name  with  the  otbor 
brethren  to  the  deed  of  snnender,  each  re- 
ceiving  an  annual  pennon  (rf  KM.  in  con^en- 
satioii.  Fcff  atime  Feckenham  Mttredto  tlie 
vmvtaSij.  For  ten  yews  about  tins  period  he 
was  leotor  of  SolihnH^  WarwiokBhiie. 
oordmg  to  Bugdale^e  *  Warwiekshixe'  (ed. 
1666,  p.  690)  he  was  not  instituted  till  1644, 
al^oa;^  his  predeeessor,  Thomas  Bimaa- 
hasset^  ceased  to  be  rector  five  yews  before, 
and  a  manuscript  account  of  Feclranham'S' 
benefiKtions  to  tne  parish,  dated  1546,  in  bis 
own  handwriting,  im[flieB  that  at  that  date  he 
had  been  rector  for  ten  years.  (This  manu- 
script still  sorriTee  in  Bolihall  parish  library.) 
Fecsenham  was  for  someTesndameeticohiip- 
lain  to  Dr.  BcU,  bishop  of  W(RoeBtev,  recaiTing 
on  Bdl's  resignation  (164S)  't^e  same  post  in 
the  hoosdu^d  of  Bonner,  bisbop  of  Ixmdon, 
where,  says  Fuller,  he  *  cooesed  the  proverb, 
like  aaasteTj  like  man,  the  urtrr  being  ensd, 
the  oheriw"  kind  to  smdi  as  in  judgment 
dissevtu  from  him  *  {CSiwvk  jEfisforjr,  Uc.  ix. 
p.  178).  On  Bonner's  deprivation  (1649), 
the  dia^in,  having  inciuted  Archbishop 
Omnmers  displeasure,  was  sent  to  the  Town, 
and  was  suspended  from  his.  benefice  at  Soli- 
hull,  although  ho  was  not  deoriTed  of  it.  He 
was  skill  in  the  Town-  in  1661,  when  he  was 
'  borrowed 'by  Sir  Philip  Ho^  to  lepresent, 
with  "Watson  and  Young,  the  Boman  catholic 
party  in  some  conferences  held  on  the  sacra^ 
ment,  in  ^e  houaee  of  Sir  William  Oecil, 
Sir  Jc^Oheke,  and  others.  Feckenliam  was 
afterwards  allowed  to  take  part  in  a  series 
of  eonfereneee  in  his  natire  oounty,  bagriiH 
ninv  at  Penhore  and  ending  in  Worcester 
GatnedMl  (where  it  is  swd  Bishop  Jewel 
Wne  his  <^iponent);  in  all  he  greatly  distin- 
gniflhed  himself,  especially  in  a  disputation 
with  Bidiop  Hooper.  He  was  then  remanded 
to'tho  Tower,  whence  on  MaiVs  ^cession  he 
was  released,  and  took  his  former  place  in 
Bonner's  hoos^old,  being  shortly  promoted 
to  the  post  of  priTate  chaplain  and  eonf^sor 
to  the  (jneen.  In  January  (1664)  Bonner 
made  him  prebendary  of  Kentish  Town  (a 
stall  in  St.  Paul's  OatJiedral),  and  in  March 
hB  reoMved  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  holding 
also  fint  (SO  June)  the  uactory  of  Finchley, 


and  -then  thal^of  Cheenford  Ma^a  (28  Sept.). 
On  beooming  disaa  he  finally  resigned  his  con- 
nection with  SoUhnll.  Bu  rwntation  as  a 
toeaoher  was  now  very  great,  and  throughout 
Hary'a  reign  he  was  much  employed  to  preach 
gainst  the  reformed  religion,  crowds  of  dis- 
tmgutsbed  people  flocking  erery  Sunday  to. 
hear  his  'goodly  sermons 'from  St.  Paul's 
Cross  and  in  the  city  chofdhes  (Maohth, 
Diary).  -Dozing  the  Marian  peisecution 
Feckenham  was  constantly  em^oyed  to  plead 
with  obdurate  heretics,  and,  neing  a '  pitiful- 
minded  '  man,  he  often  sought  to  save  the 
liTee  of  those  he  could  not  oonTert,zeeeuing 
twenty-eij^t  at  one  tune  from  the  stake. 
Among  the  leading  pvotestanti  befidended 
by  him  wen  tW  Earl  of  Badftnd^  aad  Am- 
brose and  R^ert  Dndl^,  aftenrarda  earle 
of  WaTwidE-aadLaoester.  Four  davs  before 
La^  Jane  Omfn  ekeentimi  Feckenham  was 
sent  by  Mary  to  attempt  hv  conversion,  but 
he  found  it  in^nesilde  toehake  herconstaney, 
and  finally,  it  is  said,  acknowledged  himseli 
fitter  to  be  her  disople  than  bet  master,  she 
drawing  np  at  his  request  a  brief  sum  of  her 
&ith,  giving  his  arguments  and  her  own  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  w^ch  was  afterwards 
'  publiAed.  On  the  scafibU  he  took  leave  oi 
I  her  with  the  WEurds  that  he  was  sorry  £[»  her, 
'  fiyr  be  was  sure  they  two  would  never  meet, 
i  Aiter  having  in  vain  attempted  Ridley's  coa- 
;  versioa,  Fwuienhua  took  put,  as  one  ol  the 
'  represflBtaitives  of  otmTooatiott,  in  the  di^ 
pntatioai  held  at  Oxford  (IS  April  1664)  with 
I  Oranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley.  Two  yeam 
I  afterwards  he  had  the  triumph  of  ^rsuading 
'  Sir  John  Obeke  [q.  v.],  then  in  prison  under 
I  sentMkce  of  death,  to  renounce  the  protestaot 
zeUgion.  In  tAxy  ( 1 556)  Feckenham  took  his 
D.D.  degree  at  Oxford.  Inthe  autumn  Mary 
re-founded  the  Benedictine  monastery  of 
St.  Peter,  Westminster  (7  Sept.  1666),  aud 
Feckenliam  received  the  unique postof  mitred 
abbot  of  that  great  foundation.  Oardinal 
Pole^  the  pope's  l^te,  hod  some  trouble  in 
tnmmg  out  the  dean  (Weston)  and  preben- 
daries, who  reAised  to  sini  the  deed  of  snr- 
rmder,  bat  Weston  was  finally  compensated 
by  the  deauOT  tii  Windao^  and  the  canons 
j^peneions.  BTenthenireM  difficulties  nose 
in  forming  the  monasterr,  as  only  fourteen 
monks,  unmarried,  oi^rerenred  to  ouree,  and 
unaltered  in  their  tqenions,  could  be  dis- 
oovered  in  London.  OnSl  Not. the  newabbot 
was  installed,  and  consecrated  on  SO  Nov.  by 
the  legate,  b^me  a  large  assemUy  of  bishops 
and  nobles,  all  the  <AA.  ceremonies  being  re- 
vived for  the  last  time.  By  the  pope's  authority^ 
Pole  drew  up  new  rules  for  the  monastery ; 
the  office  of  abbot  was  onl^  to  be  tenable  vx- 
duee  years,  no  congi  <S4Un  was  to  be  bal^ 
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before  the  election,  and  no  rc^al  aaseirt  to 
confirm.  Fedranlum  imme^telf  set  to 
work  to  reeton  the  buildjng  to  some  of  its 
toaoBt  splendonr.  Edward  the  ConfieBsor's 
Bbxim  md  been  pulled  iawn,  tiie  v^os  and 
jewels  stolenfaaat^ConfeMoi^flcoffin  buried 
m  some  obecnie  plaee;  in  March  (1667)  the 
abbot  began  torecons^et  the  dinne,  Mair 
supplTuiff  the  new  jemU  and  images,  aira 
on  6  Jury  the  saint's  bod^  was  carried  in 
procession  to  its  former  resting-plaee.  Con- 
stant procesBions  and  magnificent  festrral 
serrices  were,  as  in  former  days,  now  held 
within  the  churoh.  Lord  Wentworth  was 
obliged  to  resign  the  abbot's  pnrate  house, 
granted  to  him  b^  Edward  Vl,  receiving 
Usttonbury  manor  m  exchange,  and  Fecken- 
ham kept  up  t||e  old  traditions  of  die  pincely 
hoQataiUy  of  the  Westminster  abbots  1^ 

at  his  tab^B?*'^ftM'^£ia  fii^^ictB  haJl^a 
to  revive  the  privile^ieB  of  sanctuary,  and  a 
fortnight  after  his  mstallation  he  bad  gone 
with  ms  monks  in  procesmon  round  the  abbey, 
preceded  hv  the  sanctuary  men,  with  cross 
keys  upon  tneir  garments,  and  three  mtnderera 
among  them.  A  Inll  ftir  the  abolishment 
of  saiwtaaiy,  in  wMch  the  rif^ts  of  West- 
minster were  espedaUy  threatened,  was  in 
preparation,  and  on  11  Feb.  1667  the  abbot 
appeared,  1^  the  speakn's  orders,  before  the 
commons,  accompanied  by  a  monk  carrying 
the  ancient  charters,  wmch  had  been  only 
«Ted  from  destmetion  by  a  wmnt  «S  Oaiv 
dinal  who  had  discoraed  a  chHd  pl^ 
ing  with  them  in  the  atreet.  Feckenham 
then  delivered  a  lo^  and  doqnent  speech 
(see  Rawtinson  MB.  MiioelL  p.  68,  printed  by 
Stanley ;  Memoriale  <^  Wettmimier  Aibey, 
Ist  ed.)  pleading  for  the  continuance  (rf  the 
sanctuary,  and  no  further  attempt  was  then 
made  to  abolish  it.  On  17  Nov.  1568  Queen 
Itarydied.  Feckenham  preached  a  fine  ser* 
mo^  on  Eccles.  iv.  2  (CbOm.  MS,  Tesp.  D. 
xviii.  f.  dl),  at  her  funeral  in  die  abbey. 
Be  had  nothing  personally  to  fear  ttmn 
the  new  severe^,  having  befriended  he^ 
both  before  and  after  her  captivity  in  the 
late  reign,  and  incurring,  on  her  behalf, 
Mary's  cUspleasoM.  Elixabeth  sent  isx  Urn 
aftar  her  aceeesion,  and  the  story  goes  that  the 
abbot  delwed  fbUowing-  the  messenger 
1»11  he  had  finiifli^^  a  plantatitm  of  young 
ellms  np(m  which  lie  was  engaged,  in  vriiat 
u  now  Dean's  Yard.  Saunders,  with  no 
autfaDrity,a8sert8thathewasoflferedthe  arch- 
bi^opric  of  Canterbury  in  this  intwview, 
but  more  probably  the  queen  only  sent  for 
him  to  contii  m  him  in  his  poet,  aiid  had  be 
been  willing  to  conform  outwardly  to  the 
pmteatant'&ith,  he  might  no  doubtliaTe  re- 


tained her  favour.  But  during  her  first  par* 
liament,  in  which  he  toc^  lua  seat  on  di« 
lowest  benoh  of  Indiops,  he^mlmvehementbr 
a^puntt  everything  tending  to  xeUgtem  r^ 
rarm,  oligectmg  especially  to  die  enztender 
of  flrstfrnits  and  impropriations,  and  the 
annexation  of  biah<^  lands  and  religiows 
honsea  to  die  crown.  Feekenfaam's  longest 
and  most  &mmu  speech  was  against  the  Act 
fsS  Unifonnity  and  the  litnrey  <tf  Edward  VI 
(flj.  Veep.  D.  xviiL  £,  86).  In  the  e<mference 
heM  in  Westminster  Abbev  (April  ISW)  be- 
tween the  protestant  and  Koman  catholic 
divines,  Feckenham  certainly  took  part,  as  it 
is  recoraed  that,  when  on  the  tMrd  day  the 
assembly  broke  up  through  the  refusal  cm  the 
Komaniets  to  proceed,  he  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  his  par^wflling  to  read  his  ai|ra-- 
ments.  Bat  as  h»  is  m)t  mentionsd  bi  the 
best  aoeredited  reports  amongtheei|^tdlioaBn 
representatives  01  the  Bonun  eathaBc  party, 
he  waa  probably  pnsent  in  his  offioal  eapa- 
dty  as  aobot,  hisjudgment  being  'asked  with 
rec^teot  and  heard  with  reverence,  his  mo- 
deration being  much  commended  *  (Fuzxbb). 
On  8  July  lra9  the  few  ranaudnff  religious 
honsee  were  dissolved,  and  on  13  Smw  tm  ab- 
bot and  monks  were  removed  frcHn  Westmin- 
ster, thequeen  purposing  to  reinstitnteUteOol* 
leigiate  <»urch  founded  there  by  Henrv  VIIL 
Feekeoham  received  the  sum  oi 
from  the  xe^ennea  of  t^e  abbey  M8S. 
Comm.  4th  Bep.),  but  showed  his  genensit^ 
bf  ledgning  part  at  least  of  this  mooou  to 
his  enceeasOT,  Dean  [q.t.],  and  givii^ 
him  besides  good  directions  about  mehlanu 
leased  out,  vrhich  could  not  otiurwiBe  have 
been  easily  discovered  (Lmud.  M8,  No.  9^, 
4to,  xlviii.  48,  t  71).  On  20  May  1660, 
Feckenham,  his  old  firittidWateon,  late  bishop 
of  Uncoln,  Cole,  who  had  succeeded  him  in 
1666  as  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Dr.  Ohadsay, 
were  all  sent  to  the  Tower '  &r  railing  agunat 
the  changes  that  had  been  made.  After 
three  years'  imprisonment  Fectenham  waa 
^ven  mto  die  cnstody  of  his  old  agmmeat. 
Home,  now  bishop  of  Winchester  (October 
1668).  The  bishop  and  his  guest  had  daily 
oonf  erencas  touching  religi<m  during  the  win- 
ter in  die  pWBOnoe  of  pidrad  audieoicea,  and 
fbradmetneirreladonswerefriendly.  B«t 
early  in  the  next  year  the  loabop  gave  out 
that  he  had  hopsa  of  Feotenham'B  doBftf» 
mity,  and  Feckenham  strennoosly  denkd 
the  report.  From  tins  time  the  discmmons 
became  most  acrimonious,  and  Home  re- 
strained Feckenham  from  the  comparative 
liberty  he  had  hitherto  ei^oyed.  At  last, 
finding  it  impossible  to  convert  his  obstinate 
charge,  he  p^tioned  the  council  to  remove 
him,  and  in  the  aotamn  Feckenham  waa 
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therefore  aent  back  to  the  Tower  (1564). 
Soon  after  hk  retnm  to  the  Tower  Feeken- 
luun  ]raUuhed  a  book  purporting  to  contuu 
hhannrers  toHcane^  awuBentB,  whtoh  the 
bisht^  aceused  him  of  uTtng  'written  and 
printdy  oirculited  two  ;^«ais  before  aa  an 
•uwer  to  the  queen'a  eomnueaiOnera  in  case 
lie  were  called  upon  to  take  the  oath  of  su- 
premaer,  and  oontaining  originally  no  refer- 
ence to  Home.  A  farioiucontroTeray  ensued, 
Feckenham  appealing  to  Oecil  againat  tiie 
biahoi^s  accdaaticwia,  while  Home  wrote  an 
answer  to  Feckenham's  book»  and  Harpsfeld 
replied  hj  a  defence  of  the  ex-abbot,  written 
muler  cover  of  Stapleton'a  name,  aa  Harpa- 
feld,  being  a-priaoaar  himaelf,  waa  afrud  of 
being  compromiaed.  After  a  year  or  two 
longer  in  thd  Tower,  Feokenham  and  hia 
italLow-wiaaoera  wen  sent  to  tha  Manhalaaa, 
vhera  th^  had '  mum  Uberfy  and  air/  and 
in  1671  Feokenham  pn^ad  with  Dr.  Story 
the  night  before  hia  exeontkm  and  aniaated 
him  in  his  faith.  While  in  the  Tower 
Feckenham  wrote  a  amall  patil|Met  (printed 
by  John  Hoodlv,  Ltmdon,  1670)  begging  that 
be  and  the  other,  priaoaera  might  not  be 
'  baled  by  the  arma  to  chur^  in  aueh  Tiolent 
manner  againat  our  wiUs,  there  to  hear  a  ser- 
mon, not  of  persuading  ua,  but  railing  upon 
us.'   In  1574  the  leading  Roman  ^tholio 

erisooera  were  releaaed  on  bail,  and  Fecken> 
am  went  to  liVe  in  a  private  bouae  in  Hol- 
bom,  where  he  built  a  fountain  or  aqueduct 
for  uie  podr.  .  He  waa  all  hia  li&  noted  for 
hi*  banevfdeace,  and  in  1676  he  bniU  a  hoa* 
pice  for  the  poor  who  frequented  the  mineral 
wafeera  at  Bath  {Bath  Herald,  9  Nov.  1879). 
3ja  1677  Fecirenham  waa  committed  into  free 
cnatody  with  Ooz,  bi^p  of  Ely,  who  waa 
requested  by  the  queaa  to  bring  the  abbot, 
'  being  a  man  of  learning  and  temper,  to  to- 
ioftowledge  her  supremacy,  and  oome  to  the 
church/  The  faiahop  reporta  hia  poMmetr  aa 
'  a  gentle  person,  but  in  popiah  religion  too, 
too  obdurato.'   In  June  1680  the  biump  sup- 

Jtlicatea  Burghley,  on  acoount  of  bia  age  and 
ailing  health,  to  take  away  from  bun  the 
responaibility  of  having  the  priaoner  in  hia 
pivate  house,  and  Feokenham,  though  atiU 
in  the  luahop'a  euatody,  waa  therefore  aentto 
'Wisbech  Caatle,  where  aeren  other  Roman 
cathoUca  were  impriaoned,.  Wataon  among 
them.  The  (km&nnoeaomEeU^aiatill  con- 
tinned,  and  flnftUy  a  •nmmaiy  of  the  zeaulte 
obtuned  was  drawn  w>  by  the  Biahop  and 
Dean  of  £3y  entitled  'A  true  Note  of  certain 
ArUcles  confeased  bnd  allowed  by  Hr.  Dr. 
Feckenham.'  This  so-called  confession  baa 
been  made  the  foundation  of  a  cha^  of  in- 
oonaisteney  againat  the  abbot.  His  aignature 
owmot  bavo  bean  obtained  without  mncfa 


ptesaue,  aiaee  two  yaara  earlier  Dean  Feme 
writes  to  Burghley  that  it  waa  found  impos- 
sible to  induce  Feckenham  to  aigil  this  same 
doaument.  In  any  case  1^  recantation 
amounts  to  very  little;  but  the  Ushop  mnat 
have  been  satisfied,  for  we  hear  of  no  more 
diapntationa,  and  Feokenham  waa  atuRT^red  to 
spend  the  last  five  years  of  hia  life  in  peaco^ 
ministering  to  tfaa  poor  and  buildmg  a  cnea, 
till  he  died  in  1686.  Putting  aside  the  ex* 
cessiva  pan^yriosof  the  Rtmian  catholic  and 
the  slanders  oi  a  few  protestant  writera,  there 
ia  no  doubt  that  th«  last  abbot  of  Westmin- 
ater  was  a  atoiking  figure,  and  worthy  to  be, 
as  Fuller  calls  bim, '  a  landmark  in  histwy.' 
In  person  he  was  stout  and  ronnd-fiuied,  oT 
a  pleaaant  countenance  f  his  manners  afiable, 
his  charity  to  the  poor  acknowledged  1^ 
all,  aa  also  Ua  modention  and  skill  in  aigu- 
meat,  and  his  eloquence  aa  a  preaoher  and 


Besides  the  sermons  and  otationa  already 
mentioned  fisw  of  Feckenham's  wcvka  are 
extant,  thou^  be  ia  known  to  have  written 
'  Commentanes  on  the  Fsahns,' '  Caveat  Emp- 
tor,' a  pamphlet  on  tJie  <  Abbey  Lands,'  and 
a  treatise  on  the  sacrament  wainst  Hooper's 
views.  ThebookwhichcansedHomesomuch 
aunoyanoe  ia  entitled  'The  Dedaration  of 
snob  Scruples  and  Stays  of  Conscience  touch- 
ing the  Oath  of  Supremacy  as  Mr.  J.  F.  by 
writing  did  deliver  unto  the  Lord  Bishop  ctf ' 
ViTinclMstev,  with  bia  Resolution  made  there- 
upon,' &e.,  Lond.  1666.  In  the  Sloane  Col- 
lection ia  acuiioiaananiiaimpt  entitled,  *Thia 
book  of  aoveraun  aaedieiaea  agabM  the  most 
OMnrnon  and  Imowa  diseaaea,  both  of  men 
and  women,  was  by  good  proof  and  long  ex- 
perience collected  of  SCr.  Dr.  Fi<^mann,  late 
abbot  of  Weatminater,  and  tlmt  dhi^  for 
the  poor,  which  hath  not  at  all  timea  the 
learned  ^yaiciana  at  band.' 

[ReyneriuB,  Apost.  Benedict  Angl.  Tract; 
Wood's  Athens  Oxon.  ii.  222,  Ac. ;  Eennett^s  ad- 
ditioDal  notes  to  Wood ;  LsDsd.  MS.  No.  «83, 4to, 
zlviii.  43,  f.  71 ;  Strype's  Aanala,  Eccledastiesi . 
HamorialB,  and  Life  of  Sir  John  Oheks ;  Bur- 
oat's  History  of  the  Befonnatioa ;  Fuller^ 
Chnreh  Hiatory;  Abdiyn's  Diary;  Dagdala'a 
Monaatkon  sad  Stavsoalli  additional  notes 
Waldou's  CbroDolog^aal  BDt«A  m  lbs  Kngli^ 
CoDgre^tiOQ  of  tha  Order  of  St.  BtmedLct ;  lif« 
in  Bibliotheca  Sritannica:  t^illow'if  Bill.  Dic- 
Uooary  of  English  Catholicti;  Wj.ltiiLjFc'y  History 
of  St.  Petap's,  Westminster,  .Siitii;  IU|t:r.H.  Klla. 
Dom.rola.xxii.  xxxri.cxiv.  <'\sxl  cxEiii. 
&e;  D'Ewea'a  Journal,  \  Latia  l^tm  oa, 
Peekanham,  Harl.  MS.  SIM;  An  Answer  to 
certafnasantions  itf  Hr.  P  »  *  »  against  aGodly 
Sermon  of  John  Gougbes,  Lond.  167ft;  A  Con- 
fotatioo  of  a  Popish  and  Slanderoas  Libel,  ftc, 
by  Dr.  Palka,  Load.  16fl;  Foxe'a  Acta  and 
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Monwnents;  Ksmoin  of  Lndy  Jue  Onij',  bj 
K.  H.  NioolM,  F^A. ;  informatioD  Undly  eomi- 
]UBiucst«d  br  Canon  Enoa.]  K  T.  B. 

FEILD,  EDWARD  (1801-1876),  bishop 
of  Newfoimdiand,  third  am  of  James  Fflild, 
wu  born  at  Woroester  on  7  June  1801,  and, 
aftw  qtendin^  some  years  at  a  school  at  Bewd- 
ley,  went  to  Rugl^  at  Midsummer  1814,  He 
natrioolated  from  Wadham  CoUe^  Oxfioard, 
on  16  June  1819,  but  on  obtabiii^r  an  ex- 
hibition from  Rugby  migrated  to  Queen's 
College,  where  he  guned  a  Michel  sohalar- 
Bhip.  He  took  his  B.A.  in  1628,  and  his 
MA.  in  1626.  He  held  a  Michel  fiaUow^p 
frtm  1826  to  1838  at  Queen's  Ctdlege,  where 
helectured  on  matliematics  and  hisbory.  bi 
the  autumn  of  1827  he  was  licensed  to  the 
curat^  <rf  Kidlington,  near  Oxford,  and  com- 
meneed  his  caimi  m  ministerial  aetirity, 
whidi  onhr  tenninmted  at  his  deaUi.  Hoe 
he  bmlt  schoob,  incla^ng  schools  for  in&nta, 
and  delivored  lectoxes  to  his  pafishionerB  on 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  couiUry,  the  causes, 
and  the  remedies.  He  was  presented  to  the 
college  living  English  Bicknor,  Olouoester- 
shiie,  in  1834.  In  this  parish  be  not  only 
erected  schools,  but  rebuilt  the  church,  and 
the  fame  of  his  powers  in  school  matters  was 
now  so  widely  spread  that  he  became  the 
first  inspector  of  schools  under  the  National 
Society  on  the  eommenoement  <3i  their  solteme 
inspection  in  May  1840  (Annual  Ssportt 
o/  thd  Natumal  Society  1840,  pp.  12(M8, 
1841,  pp.  101-73). 

He  was  apvointed  bishop  <d  Newfimndland 
on  32  Bljual844,  with  an  inooBM  of  l,900i: 
a  year,  and  tfonseerated  at  Lunbsth  Ptlaee 
on  ^  April,  having  on  tiie  previous  day  been 
created  a  D.D.  by  a  decree  of  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  university  of  Oxfbrd.  He  landed 
at  St.  John's,  the  eftiscopal  city,  on  4  July, 
and  in  this  bleak  region  spent  toe  remainder 
of  hia  lifia.  The  want  of  roads  rendered  it 
necessan'  to  visit  tibe  various  parts  of  his 
dioceea  by  sea,  and  for  this  purpose  he  made 
use  of  the  Hawke,  a  Bchooner  of  only  66  tons 
burden.  Onaportion  of  his  charge  ctmsisted 
of  the  islands  of  Bermuda,  twelve  hundred 
milessoathofNewlbundland,aplaeetowluch 
he  went,  with  eveaX.  risk  and  ntigse,  every 
second  year.  Tempestuous  weather  and  fre- 
quent fogsvenderea  the  navigation  dangerous, 
and  serenl  times  he  rui  great  risks  of  beiiw 
drowned.  He  led  a  consistent  life  of  self- 
denial,  and  was  a  great  support  to  his  clerg|y 
in  their  many  toils.  The  one  flaw  in  ma 
character  was  the  want  of  Christian  charity 
which  he  displayed  towards  the  ministers  of 
other  denommations.  He  found  only  twelve 
cle^mwn  in  Newfoundland  and  left  at  his 
deense  fifty,  wkh  dturelwa  and  panooages 


muUq[>lied  in  proportion.  A  college  for  can- 
didates for  the  mmistry  was  evsoted  and  ade- 
quately endowed,  sehoolB  were  estahlialwd, 
and  an  orphanage  for  deedtxite  children  was 
erected.  The  cathedral  of  St.  John^  waa 
designed  and  partfy  buUt^  and  a  fond  for  the 
sup^)rt  of  the  episcopate  was  neated.  Tha 
«huxch  and  a  la^  part  of  the  oty  of  St. 
Jdm's  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  June  1846; 
the  new  cathedral  church  waa  etmeecratad 
on  21  Sept.  1860,  Feild  virited  Eogland  in 
1846, 1863, 1869,  and  1866,  and  on  §0  April 
1867  he  married  the  widow  of  an  old  frioid, 
his  wifa  being  Sophia,  daughter  of  Robert 
Beran  of  Rougham  IlocAery,  Suff(^,  and 
widow  of  tlie  aisv.  Jacob  O.  Mountain,  prin- 

Zl  of  St.  John's  College,  Newfouadlsnd. 
health  beginnkig  to  lail,^  ^*t>  Jantea 
Bntlar  KeUy,  anhdMeon  of  Newfaindhnd, 
was  on  28  Aug.  1887  ot—oerated  coac^tttOT 
bishf^  Feild  oonaanied  to  assign  fhMD  hia 
own  insome  6001.  to  lua  coacQutw,  bat  as 
Bidu^  Kally  undertook  the  reeponnbilitiea 
eonnected  with  the  church  ship  and  the  nu- 
tation voyi^fes  to  the  Bermudas,  the  arraraa- 
ment  was  a  self-deaying  one  on  both  sUua. 
In  1868  FeUd  was  o^red  the  leas  laborioos 
and  more  important  position  of  Che  bishopric 
of  Montreal,  the  metropolitan  see  of  Canada, 
but  he  refuwd  to  leave  Newfoundland  The 
severe  climate  at  last  told  on  his  eonattto- 
tira,  and  on  27  Oct.  1876  he  resigned  the 
ohaige  of  St.  John's  Cathedral,  t£e  pariah 
chuKh,  and  the  rectory  of  St.  John's,  which 
hehadheld  for  twenty  years.  He  then  sailed 
tax  Beimnda,  hoj^ng  that  the  nore  gnual 
cUaate  might  fsstoie  him  to  health,  nam 
that  place  ne  wrote  to  the  Sari  of  Camarvan 
on  6  Msrch  1670,  sta^ng  his  intention  of  va- 
fligningthe  bishoprib  on  Uie  following  31  July, 
but  he  died  at  the  Ushop's  palace,  Bezmuon, 
<m6  Jane,  and  was  Irariedisuierariahchnr^ 
yard,  all  the  dcjgyof  the  istonds,  thirteen  in 
number,  attending  tha  funetal. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  followiog  works : 
1, '  An  Address  on  the  State  of  tbeCoontry, 
read  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Kidlington,'  1830, 
six  editions.  2.  '  Efi^cts  of  DrunkeomeHS, 
shown  in  an  Address  read  to  his  Parishioners 
at  Kidlington,' 1831.  3.  <  Helps  to  the  Know- 
ledge and  pTMctioe  of  Psalmody  for  the  Use 
of  SohocOs,'  1881.  4,  List  of  contributions 
to  the  fkndfl  (tf  A*  dkieeae,  with  the  'Letter 
flram  flie  Bldiop  of  Newfoundland  to  Uta 
Contributors,' 1846.  6. 'I%e  Apostle's  I^e 
and  Great  Plainness  of  Speech ;  a  Sernion,* 
1846.  6.  'Qod  glorified  in  His  Saints;  a 
Sermon,*  1846.  7.  *A  Plea  for  Reveront 
Behaviour  in  the  House  of  Qod ;  a  Surmon,' 
1849.  &'TheChuroh  of  theHoly Apostles; 
a  Sannoa,*  1861.    Ha  also  printed  fln 
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^Obame  to  the  Caeny  of  Bermuda,'  1846,  | 
1849,1868, 1868, 1866,^ToIs.;  three'Gharges 
to  tk»  Olmgy  of  Nerwfoandlaxid,'  1844, 1^7, 
1866,  ft  Tola. ;  and  '  JournaU  of  ViiitatioDB 
to  Mieatons  on  the  Ooosts  of  Newfoundland 
and  Lafcrador,'  in  'The  Ohurdt  in  As  Oolo- 
■iu,'  No6. 10,  lA,  19,  91, 36  (1846-80). 

[Twiker's  Memoir  of  E.  PrfM,  Bishop  of  Jfew- 
fomidland  (1877),  vith  portrut ;  Davies's  Ser- 
moQin  lAmeeth  Palace  at  ooiweeftttion  of  Edward, 
Lord  Birtiop  of  NewftiTtndland  (1844)  ;  Uen  of 
the  Time.  1876.  p.  898.]  O.  0.  B. 

FEILD,  JOHK  (16S6P-16B7),  proto-Co- 
peroican.   [See  FcuA.] 

TBfUJyiNQ.  [See  also  FnaiDure.] 

WEniDnSG,  BASIL,  seotmd  Babl  tar 
DHMien  (d.  1674X  eldest  aon  of  William 
Felldlngr,  mat  earl  of  Denbigh  [q.  v.],  was 
bom  before  1608,  edncated  at  Emmanuel 
College,  Oambridge,  created  a  knight  of  the 
Bath,  1  Feb.  1620,  ud  mttimoned  to  the 
House  of  Lords  as  Baron  Feilding  of  Newn- 
ham  Paddox,  Warwickshire,  SI  March  1628 
(DoYLH,  Official  Banmaga,  i.  689).  At  first ! 
he  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  his 
oBcIe  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Wotton 
relates  that  when  Bnekingham  was  in 
dan»r  of  aseasBinalion  after  his  return  from 
the  Isle  of  Rd,  Feikling  offered  to  adopt  his 
imole'fl  drees  in  order  to  preserra  him  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life  (Jkemguia  Wottonkauty 
ed.  1086r  P-  S^)-  Throngh  Bnekingfaain'B 
■afloenea  Flnl^ng  was  promised  the  nuster- 
f^p  of  tiie  rolls,  and  though  the  duke's  death 
^ermted  him  mm  obtaimiig  that  office,  he 
was  granted  a  pension  of  a  tnousand  marks 
(Oil.  State  Fapert,  Dom,  1660-1,  p»  459). 
He  served  a  campaign  in  the  Low  Oonntories 
as  a  TOltmteer  under  Lord  Wimbledon,  and 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Bois-le-Duc  in 
1629  (Damoit,  L(f0  erf  Sir  E.  Oecil,  ii.  208). 
He  then  travelled  in  Germany,  studied  at 
Strasbnig,  and  was  offered  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  II  tiie  post  of  gentleman  of  his 
bedchamber  (HUft.  M88.  Comm.  4^  Bep. 
p.  2^).  On  his  return  he  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  Kdiard  Westmi,  esrl  of 
Fortland,  and  in  defence  of  the  honour  of 
htfl  Ihthernn-law  i^Uenged  Georae  Goring 
A»  words  spokm  against  Fortland^aooiinge. 
Fn  tiiis  oSeaioo  he  was  obliged  to  make  his 
submission  before  tlie  council  hoard  on  ISApril 
1688  (Cat.  State  Papen,l)om.  1638-4,  p.  16). 
On  14  Sept.  1634  he  was  aj^inted  amtiassa- 
dor  ojEtraordinary  to  the  republic  of  Venice, 
and  spent  the  next  fire  years  partly  at  Ve- 
nice, partly  at  Turin.  He  appears  from  his 
correspondence  to  hare  been  oocupied  ouite 
as  modi  in  the  eoUeetaim  of  works  of  art 
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I  tar  the  king  and  others  as  in  diplomacy,  and 
with  more  sueoess  (Hisi,  M8S.  Comm.  4Ui 
Rep.  pp.  267,  358). 

When  he  returned  to  England  in  10^  he 
seems  to  have  been  out  of  ntvonr  at  court. 
The  (|ueen*8  favour  he  lost  as  supporting  a 
Spanish  rather  than  a  French  alliance,  and 
though  the  king  promised  that  he  should  be 
sent  back  to  Vmice,  a  sooceasor  was  ap- 
pointed early  in  1042. 

While  his  family  adhered  to  the  king, 
Feilding  took  up  arms  for  the  parliament. 
He  wae  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
counties  or  Denbigh  and  Flint  {Oommone' 
Journals,  28  Feb.  1642).  He  raised  a  troop 
and  commanded  a  regimmt  of  horse  in  the 
partiamentaiy  army,  and  fought  at  its  head 
on  the  right  wing  at  Edg^till  (PBACocXj 
Army  Lifts,  pp.  47, 49 ;  Bubhwokb,  v.  SO). 
The  exact  nature  of  the  motiTea  whidh  led 
him  to  adopt  the  cause  of  HbB  parliament  it 
it  difficult  to  diaooTer.  His  mother,  in  t^e 
touehing  letters  of  remonstrance  which  she 
wrote  to  him,  seems  to  hint  that  personal 
ambition  was  the  cause  (Hist.  MSS.  Oomm, 
4th  Rep.  pp.  269,  SOO).  After  the  Earl  of 
Denbigh's  death  she  redoubled  her  ai^ieals 
to  her  son  '  to  leave  that  merciless  company 
which  was  the  death  of  his  hther.  Now  is 
the  time  that  Clod  and  nature  claim  it  from 
you.  Beforo;^on  were  carried  away  by  error, 
but  now  it  18  hideous  and  monstrous '  (iA. 
p.  2S0).  His  suocesaion  to  his  father's  tkle 
increased  Denbigh's  importance  to  the  par^ 
liament,  and  lie  was  given  ^e  post  left  vacant 
1^  the  death  of  Lord  Broolce  [aee  Gbbvillb, 
Bobbrt].  On  13  June  1043  he  was  ap- 
pcHuted  commander-in-chief  of  t^e  parlia- 
mentary forces  in  the  associated  counties  of 
Warwick,  Worcester,  Stafford,  and  Salop, 
and  the  cities  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield, 
and  lord-lieutenant  of  Warwickshire.  Two 
days  later  be  received  his  commission  from 
Essex,  and  was  ordered  6,000/.  for  the  equijk- 
ment  of  his  troops  (CommoM*  Joumalg,  iii. 
128;  Siet.  AfSS.  Qmm.  4th  Rep.  p.  262; 
HwBAirD,  Ordinartcea,  folio,  p.  221).  His 
command  began  with  a  diapate  wit^  the 
committee  of  salbtn  endiur  of  a  deolazation 
of  that  body  on  SSmt.  l&S  that  'nothing 
appears  to  them  that  doth  in  any  way  di- 
minish  th^  opinlm  of  his  innoconcy  and 
^thMnees'  (Husbavd,  Or^otuxs,  folio,  p. 
906).  Nevertheless,  Denbi^  did  not  com- 
mence active  operations  till  the  spring  of 
1044.  He  then  captured  Rushall  HaU  in 
Stafibrdahire  (29  May^,  defeated  the  royalists 
near  Dodlcry  (10  June),  and  took  Oswestry 
(22  June  1644).  A  few  days  later  he  per- 
sonally led  the  assault  of  Cbolroondeley  House 
in 0besbirB(Vi04BB,  Gotta  Ark,yg.  230, 262, 
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S6O;  Philiips,  (Spa  War  in  Walet,  U.  171- 
186).  For  thBBB  exploits  he  received  the 
thanks  of  parliament.  Dunng  tlus  period, 
and  thxongnottt  the  whole  of  Denhigh  s  com- 
mand, he  was  engaged  in  a  bitter  quarrel 
with  the  cornmitteaa  of  Warwickshire  and 
Shropshire.  He  was  accused  of  allowing  his 
8oldi«»  to  plunder,  proteoting  royalists,  di»- 
oourapng  the  well-affected,  and  carrying  on 
suspicious  communications  with  the  enemy 
(Commom^  JoUmal»,  iii.  604;  Siit.  MSS. 
Comm.  6th  Rep.  pp.  19,  27,  34, 41).  Den- 
Ingh  answered  their  eomptaints  in  a  vindioa- 
tion  of  his  conduct  which  is  printed  in  the 
*  Journals  of  the  House  of  l»rds,'  and  on 
6  I^ov.  1644  a  committee  of  that  body  re- 
ported that  he  was  clear  of  any  disaffection 
{LorO^  Joumais,  rl  052,  ■m.&l).  Thecoma 
in<»i&  howrar,  were  leas  &vouiable,  and 
voted  on  9  Nor.  that  Benlu^h  should  not  be 
sent  hack  to  his  command  ui  the  associated 
counties  {Old  Parliamentary  Hiat.  xiii.  331). 
At  the  same  time  they  passed  a  resolution 
that  he  should  be  sent  to  o^  the  peace  pro- 
positions  to  the  king,  and  he  accordingly  was  ' 
the  head  of  the  body  of  commissioners  sent 
to  the  king  in  November  1644  (Whcebloctb, 
MemonaUy  ff.  Ill,  114).  His  report  on  his 
return  is  printed  in  the '  Lords'  Journals'  (vii. 
82)  and  m  the '  Old  Parliamentary  History' 
(xiii.  387).  He  was  naturaUv  also  employed 
as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  tieety  of 
Uxbri^e  in  Januaty  1645.  On  that  oocai- 
non  henad  a  private  interview  with  Hyde, 
in  whidt  he  protested  his  legzet  for  the  part 
he  had  played  and  hUii^UingnesB  to  re^^ 
hia  tiwMsmssioiMi.  He  detested,  he  sud,  the 
designs  ot  the  party  thtm  in  power,  and  bad  a 
full  prospect  01  the  vile  condition  himself  and 
all  tiie  noluli^  would  be  reduced  to  if  they 
Bocoeeded;  but  the  pride  of  hia  nature,  the 
oonscioosness  of  his  ugratitude  to  the  king, 
and  the  instinct  of  e^preserration,  bound 
him  to  the  cause  of  the  parliament.  Never- 
theless, he  CDncluded,'if^snyeonjunGtare  fell 
out  in  which  by  losing  his  ufe  he  might  pro- 
serre  the  kiof ,  he  would  embrace  the  occa- 
sion ;olJwrwise  he  would  shift  the  best  heoould 
forhimseir  iOLkBsamiS,Btbeliim,Yia.  346). 
Nothing  fdlowed  these  overtures,  and  they 
remained  secret.  Denbigh  was  again  em- 
ployed by  the  parliament  to  present  proposi- 
tions to  the  king  at  Hampton  Court  in  Sep- 
twibw  1647,  and  at  Oarisbrooke  in  December 
1647  {OldParUamentary  Hist.  xvi.  387, 404). 
In  the  quarrel  between  the  army  and  the 
parliament  he  sided  with  the  formed,  signed 
tba  protests  of  4  March  and  11  June  1647, 
and  the  engagement  of  4  Aug.  1047  to 
adhere  to  Fainox  and  the  army  (Kookbs, 
Protutt  tif  tAe  Lordt,  i  16, 17 ;  Rqbhvobzb, 


viL  761).  To  the  vny  end  he  oontiaaed  to 
sit  in  the  House  of  Lmdst  1%e  eonmius 
inserted  his  name  in  the  list  of  oonuniflsioiMn 
appointed  to  try  the  king,  but  he  ia  reported 
to  nave  deolared  '  that  whereas  the  eommona 
weie  leased  to  put  his  name  into  the  cadi- 
nance^  he  would  choose  to  be  torn  in  pieeea 
rather  than  have  any  share  in  so  infamous  a 
business'  (Old  Part.  Hut.  xviii.  492). 

Denbigh  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
council  of  state  of  the  CommonweaUb,  but 
refosed,  like  the  other  peers  who  were  chosen 
at  the  same  time,  to  take  the  engagement 
tendered  until  it  was  modified.  They  declared 
that  they  had  served  parliament  ^atthAilly, 
and  were  willing  to  do  so  still,  then  being 
now  no  power  but  tiut  of  the  House  of  Oova^ 
moneinexiatenoe.  They  could  notLhoireiiBr, 
subscribe  the  engaganent  teodered,  as  bwnff 
retrospective  and  contrary  to  whot-thenr  had 
decided  as  peers  in  the  Hoinseof  Lords  (19  Feb. 
1649,  Cal.  State  Papent  Dom.  p.  9).  Den- 
bigh sat  in  the  first  two  oounciu  of  state  ot 
Hja  Commonwealth,  until  February  1651. 
Why  he  was  not  elected  a  member  of  Uie 
third  is  uncertain.  In  December  1049  the 
chai^  raised  in  the  old  quarrel  between 
Denugh  and  Colonel  Purefoy  and  the  Shrt^ 
shire  committee  were  ^fain  thought  forward. 
He  was  accused  of  discouraging  the  most 
active  adherents  of  the  pariJament,  and  pro- 
tecting its  opponents,  oorresponding  with  the 
enemy,  and  designing  to  raise  a  third  party 
in  the  kingdom  (>6.  l)om.  1649-60,  p.  445). 
Mrs.  Green  snggeste  that  BeubigVs  omianon 
from  the  council  was  due  to  these  iBvel»- 
tions ;  but  these  charges  bad  beiui  brought 
forwud  as  eariy  as  164S,  and  wwe  well 
known.  Moreover,  Denbigh's  second  election 
to  the  oouniul  of  state  took  {deee  after  theit 
revivaL  From  1651,  however,  he  seems  to 
have  cautiously  and  gradually  gone  over  to 
the  royalist  party.  In  the  petition  whioh  he 
presented  to  the  king  at  the  Restoration  lie 
asserts  that  he  ofiered  to  risk  his  fortunes  in 
the  Ung's  cause  when  Charles  came  to  Wor- 
cester, but  tJiis  statement  lacks  confirmation. 
In  1668  the  royalist  agents  counted  on  his 
STOpOTt.  All  he  demanded  was  security  for 
life  and  estate,  and  he  was  expected  to  aeixe 
Coventry  for  the  king  (CuBBXDOir,  3tai« 
Paper*,  ui.  392,  394,  476).  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  Act  In* 
demnity,  and  presented  a  petition  enume- 
rating his  services  to  the  kiw's  cause,  and 
asking  to  be  considered  in  the  disposal  of 
the  mastershm  of  the  great  wardrobe  (Cal, 
^««PaM»,Dom.  1660-l,p.479).  More  to 
Denbigh  s  credit  is  the  story  told  by  Ludlow 
of  his  refusal  to  nominate  a  victim  to  be 
necvted  in  satisfaotaui  for  the  deitUk  of  hie 
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brother-m-law,  the  Dake  of  Hamilton.  Lud- 
low tenn«  him  '  a  crenerouB  man  and  a  lorer 
of  his  oountry '  (Jaemoin,  ed.  17S1,  p.  363). 
On  3  Feb.  106S-4  Denbigh  was  created  Baron 
St.  lis,  choodng  that  title  by  reason  of  his 
dasceat  from  the  family  of  St.  lix,  Barls  of 
NorAampton  (Colliks,  iii.  374).  He  died 
is  A|ml  1674,  leaving  no  issue,  and  was 
goeeeoded  by  his  nephew,  son  of  his  brother 
George.  Dwbigh  was  four  times  married  i 
tot,  to  Anne,  dAOghter  of  Richard  Weston, 
eari  of  Portland,  d.  lOMareh  1635 ;  secondly, 
13  Aug.  1689,  to  Barbara,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Lamb,  d.  3  April  1641 ;  thirdly,  about 
1642,  to  Elizabeth  Bourchier,  daughter  of 
£dwaid,fouTthearlofBath,(2.1670;  fourthly, 
to  Dorotl^,  dan^ter  of  Francis  Lane, 

[AuthoritiiBS  quoted  above,  and  in  the  list  ap- 
pended to  Wnxux  Fkttnixo,  flzst  Earl  or  Dbh- 
auiK.]  C.  H.  F. 

FIECLDINO,  ROBERT,  called  Buv 
FnUKore  (1661  P-1713),  was  related  to  the 
Denial  family.  In  lus  wiU  he  describee 
himseu  as  of  Feilding  Hall,  Warwickshire, 
and  makes  a  bequest  of  property  in  Lutter- 
worth parish,  Leiceetershire.  He  wasted  a  fair 
inooma,  and  became  notorious  for  his  many 
amours  even  at  the  court  of  Charles  11,  where 
hewaskaownaa'HandsomeFeilding.'  Swift, 
in  his  fragment  of  autobiography,  says  that 
Beau  FeiMing  married  Mary,  only  daughter 
of  Bamham  Swift,  viscount  Oarlin^ord  {d. 
1634), and  squandered  ber  pro^rty.  James  II 
gave  lum  a  regiment,  and  ne  is  said  to  have 
put  down  a  protestant  riot.  He  afterwards 
■aaxned  Ha^,  onl^  dau^iter  of  Uliek  de ; 
Bmi^  finfe  Maiquis  daniieaid^  and  pe- 
fiotuly  wife  of  Lord  Mnskerry,  killed  at  sea 
in  16^,  and  of  the  (titular)  third  Yiscount 
Pnrbeck,  killed  in  a  duel  in  1684.  He  became 
a  catholic,  followed  James  to  Ireland,  and  sat 
in  the  Irish  parliament  of  1689  for  Qowran. 
In  January  1691-3  he  was  in  Fans,  and  try- 
ing to  obtain  his  pardon.  He  did  not  succeed 
until  1696,  when  he  returned  to  England, 
and  was  for  a  time  committed  to  Newgate 
(LuTrBm.L,  Statorieal  Relation,  ii,  S30,  vi. 
160,323,239).  His  wife  died  in  1698.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  he  became  conspicuous 
as  a  surviving  relic  of  the  rakes  of  the  RaBto< 
ration  period,  and  endeavoured  to  retrieve  his 
Ibrtiineabynwniaae.  Hewcmiwd  fiOO^to 
a  Urs.  TiUan  if  ue  woidd  taring  about  his 
marriage  to  a  Urs.  Beleau,  a  widow  with  a 
fintime  of  60,jOOO/,  Un.  VllUn,  who  was 
Mn.  Beleau'a  hairdresser,  contrived  to  pass 
off  a  CMTtain  Mary  Wadsworth  upon  Feildit^ 
under  Hrs.  Deleau's  name.  Feilding  at  their 
second  interview  fetched  a  Roman  catholic 
priest  from  the  emptor's  ambaasodor,  who 
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performed  the  marriage  ceremony  9  Nov. 

1705.  He  had  been  simultaneously  courting 
the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  the  old  mistress 
of  Charles  IT  and  others.  He  married  her 
36  Nov.  1706.  He  a^ars  to  have  bullied 
or  beaten  both  his  wives.  Hie  first  wife, 
from  spite  or  for  a  reward,  told  her  storv  to 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  grandson  of  the  Duchees 
of  Cleveland.  Feilding  was  thereupon  pro- 
secuted for  bigamy  at  the  Old  Bailey  4  Deo, 

1706,  He  was  c<mvicted,  after  trying  to 
move,  \iy  the  help  of  a  foreed  entry  in  the 
Fleet  register,  that  Mary  Wadsworth  was 
already  the  wi£Q  of  another  man.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  bail,  having  the  queen's  warrant  to 
suspend  execution.  At  the  trial  he  is  called 
'colonel'  and  'major-general.*  Feildhig  is 
said,  in  a  catchpenny  life  of  1707,  to  luve 
been  at  one  time,  apparently  under  CSiarles  U, 
a  Justice  of  the  peace  for  Westminster  (like 
Henry  Relding) ;  and  in  March  1687  Lut- 
trell  mentions  a  Colonel  Feilding  as  one  of 
the  Middlesu  justices  who  requested  tin  king 
to  dimense  with  the  taking  the  test  The 
life  of^l707  also  mentions  among  his  ahsnr- 
dities  that  he  only  'hired  a  coach,  and  kept 
two  footmen  elotned  in  yellow,'  who  wore 
black  saahes  made  out  of  old  mourning  hat>- 
bands.  This  story  probably  suggestM  the 
yellow  liveries  of  which  Henin''  fielding  was 
afterwards  accused.  In  1709  .Steele  described 
Feilding  as  Orlando  in  the  'Tatler'  (Nos. 
60  and  61).  He  was  afterwards  in  the  Fleet, 
and,  having  compounded  with  bis  creditors, 
lived  with  liis  wife  at  Scotland  Yard,  where 
he  died  12  May  1713,  aged  61.  His  will 
leaves  a  sbiUing  apiece  to  bis  brother  and 
his  nephew,  both  named  William  Folding, 
100^  to  Roman  catholie priests, and  hjspro- 
perty  atLntterworth  to  h»  wife,HaiT  Wads- 
worth.  Swif^  in  the  fragment  called  'Mean 
and  Qre^t  Figures,'  says  that  Feilding  at 
the  age  of  fifty  was  wounded  in  a  scuffle  at  a 
theatre,  and  showed  his  wound  to  make  the 
ladiescry,  Heappearstohavebeenathorough 
reprobato,  a  gambler,  and  a  bully.  Lucas 
says  that  he  was  caned  at  a  theatre,  and 
afterwards  ran  a  link-boy  through  the  body. 
Two  portnuts  by  Lely  and  one  1^  Wiasbg 
have  been  engraved. 

[Historical  Accoonb  of  .  .  .  that  Celebrated 
Bean,  Handsome  Fealding,  1707 ;  Theophilas 
Lticss's  Memoirs  of  Gamesters  (1712,  pp.  207- 
216);  I^ertOB*aMemoirsofHrs.01dfleld (1731), 
p.  70;  Cases  of  Divorce  for  Several  Catues 
(with  memoir  of  Feilding  and  hia  irill).  1723 
(pnbUAed  "by  Onrll) ;  Howell's  State  Trials, 
ziv.l8S7-79:  TBtler(editedbyN{eholls),17M, 
No.  50 ;  Burke's  Extinct  PeeragM,  pp.  523, 559 ; 
Lodge's  Feerage,!.  135;  Swift's  Works  (1814),  i 
vgB-  p>  iT      469;  Qttisopitt  iii.  408.J   L.  8. 
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EEIIJ>ING,  WILLIAM,  firrt  Eibl  o» 
Dbhbisb  (d,  IMS),  was  the  sqd  of  BobU 
FeUdinffof  Newnfaam  Paddooc  in  Warwick- 
•hireiHe  wm  bora  before  1683,  educated  a* 

aoeordisg  toCtSini  oa  23  Avril  1603,  »• 
eording  toDoyle  on  4AIanib  1607  ^OtaaJStt 
P*eraffC,  ei.  Brydges  i  DoiUB,  OJltml  Barm- 
Offe).  He  mamed  Susan  Villiers,  daughteat 
of  8ii  (^^^""ff  Villiers  q£  Brookeeby,  Leicea- 
terahire.  *  The  plain  coimtiy  gentleman  who 
had  ^e  ffood  luck  to  marry  Buokingham's 
nster  in  uie  days  €i  har  poTerty '  found  that 
the  match  had  made  his  fortune  (Gabsisxr, 
Hittory  qf  EngUmd,  ir.  276).  He  became 
fliat  deputy-master,  and  then  maeter  of  the 
great  wardrobe  (23  Jan.  1619, 11  Jan.  1622). 
Be  waa  created  suoceseire^  Baron  Feilding 
(18  Beo.  1630)  and  Earl  of  Denbigh  (U  Sept. 
1(^2,  Doixs\  He  was  chafed  to  follow 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Brinoe  of 
Walw  to  Spain,  and  eeleeted  fat  the  honour 
<tf  bringing  word  to  England  when  the  con- 
^XK^^wmwaa^iO(mrtandIimeaofJemesI, 
u,4IX^tio).  "Vnthout  any  experience  either 
of  ndhtaiyor  naval  afiatre,  be  was  appointed 
toimportacrtoommandB.  Intheexp^ioonto 
Cadis  in  1635  he  acted  as  rear-admiral,  and 
when  Cecil  landed  as  admiral  (The  Foy^ 
to  Cadk,  Camden  Society,  w>  oO-8S).  He 
oommanded  the  fleet  despatoned  to  the  relief 
Rocbelle  in  April  1628.  For  his  fuluie  to 
achioTe  aaoceae  theie  he  had  a  plausible  apo^ 
1<^  to  offer,  but  he  did  not  make  any  real 
attempt  to  break  the  blockade  (CVt/.  State 
P/tfKr«,Dom.l6SS-9,p.l0e;  FtrujBBjj^pA*- 
meria  ParUatnentaria^l^,-^^).  Aboat 
the  Mnn  tinu  DwbwL  waa  pointed  one  of 
tlw  penuaent  oevncu  irfwar  (I6  Feb.  1638), 
and  he  mbaequently  beoune  a  membev  of 
the  ooanoil  of  Walea  (12  May  16SS,  Dozia). 
In  1631  he  undertook  a  journey  to  India^ 
apparently  simply  fro»  curieaity^  though 
Lo^p»  mentions  a  poitrait  in  6ie  inscription, 
under  which  be  is  described  as  ambamdor 
to  the  Sophi  (CcU.  Stata  Pajmrt,  Dom.  1629- 
16Sl,p,4S7;  Lo»eBiPor/raii*,iT.117).  He 
continued  in  fitTOur  with  the  tin^  even  after 
the  dnke'frdeath.  Thankatothe  mfluenoeof 
the  duke,  and  afterwards  of  the  king,  ail  hia> 
family  made  rich  matches.  His  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Mary,  was  married  to  James,  marquis  of 
HamUtoDt  thon^  it  required  some  years  to 
reconcile  the  bridegroom  to  the  marriage 
wMch  waa  {(ffoed  upon  him(C(wre  and  Tana 
ilf  ChoFlu  I,  L  161,  415  ;  B^bnet.  Uae*  of 
&&«  mtmittons,  ed.  1B52,  pp.  4,  616).  Hi* 
seoond  dau^tef ,  Anne,  mairied  Baptisti  son 
aiad  has  to  Edwud,  Tieeotut  Camden.  His 
third  daughter,  BHzabeth,  married  Ijewis 
Boyief  TiaoonBtSinajbuaky,  aecotid  scda  of 


Richard,  eul  of  OoAi  This  marriage  vae 
forced  on  the  Earl  of  Corkbyroynl  prsaaortt 
{iMtnore  Ftgtere,  Ist  eer.  t.  llS,  U9).  She 
wae  alao  created  Ooitttaas  of  OtuMtid-  Irp 
Oharie»IIinl660.  HiaeUsataonaadano* 
esBMr,  Bavl  [q.  ▼.],  vac  aunmonad  to  1^ 
Honse-of  lioms  in  1628.  Hi*  saocad  m. 
OMOTfej  who  mairied  Brid^t,  dan^tca'aDcl 
eoheires*  of  Sir  ICtdiad  Stanhope,  wa*  alao 
raised  to  th*  peerage  (1622)  b^  the  title* 
of  Lord  Feilding  «  Lecaghe  and  Visco<mft 
Oallan  in  the  realm  irflreUnd,  and  was  8nl>> 
sequsntly  created  Earlof  Deam<mdCOoum). 
WWi  thawar  bnikeoatI>enhigh,m  ^ite^ 
his  advanoed  years,  took  i^anna  fbr  the  king 
and  served  ae  a  Tolnnteec  in  Prinee  Bupev^a 
resiment^  *  wiUi  unwearied  pains  and  eMaot 
submissifm  to  discipline  and  ordw,  and^  en- 
gaged with  mngular  courage  in  all  enterprisea 
ofdangBrXCuBEin)ON,i£ei«f£u)n,TiiS£h.  Ib 
Rnpert'sattack  on  Birmingham,  8  April  164% 
Denbigh  was  dangerondy  woaadea  aad  died 
on  8  April  (iUemurMU  AvSeus,  6  and  IS  April 
1648).  He  was  huried'at  Monk^  Kiihy  in 
Warwickahire^OoLUBB).  His  brother,  Lieu- 
tenant^lonel  Edward  FMlding,  who  alao 
aerred  in  the  ldiu;'B  umy,  was  EUlad  at  tint 
second  baittle  of  Imrhary  (FBnAia^  OtqAn^ 
App.  p.  11). 

The  Countess  of  Deohigh  snrriTed  her  ho** 
band's  death  many  years.  Asftrstlady  of  tlw 
bedchamber  she  followed  Heiuietta  Maria 
first  to  Oxford  and  then  to  Paris.  While  in 
France  she  became  a  Roman  catholic,  and  in 
1661  the  oouneil  of  stat* ordered  theaaqM*- 
tmtion  of  all  her  propertf  in  EnglaiiAoii  the 
ground  that  ebe  udlatefy  turned  papkt  and 
was  aotire  in  designs  agaust  t^e  state  (Cbl. 
5&i<»i\jpert,  Dom.  1661,  pp.  149,3881.  She 
was  the  patraa  of  Graahsw,  irtio  deoioated 
hie  sacred  poems  to  her,  'in  hearty  wotaaw^ 
ledgement  of  his  immortal  <Migirtiiooi  -to  her 
goodness  and  diarity,*  and  ftddnassd  tty  her 
apoem  'persuading  her  . . .  to  render  herself 
without  mrther  duay  into  commanio* 
of  the  catholic  ehanjh*(OBA*HjVir,As0U,ed. 
1868,  pp.  141, 146). 

A  portiaitof  the  Bari  of  Denbigh  by  Tan 
drok  was  No.  100  in  the  Vandy<^  tAi- 
bition  of  1887,  and  those  of  the  Duduss  o* 
Hamilton  and  Lady  Kinalmetd^y  were  Noa. 
67  and  106  in  the  same  ooUeetiea.  An  en- 
giarinj;  fmn  aaotlier  vetikni  of  Vandyek's 
portrait  of  Denbigh  is  giTiB  in  Lodge^a  '  For- 
tmts.' 

[Collins's-  Peerage  of  Eo^nd,  ed.  BndgMi; 
DajflA  CMBcial  Baronage  (tf  Bng^nd,  i.  SS8; 
Bnsbworth's  Historical  OiMsedoDs ;  Sstotical 
Uaausmpts  OommiasioD,  4tfaB^. ;  Lodge's  Por- 
t7»taof  lUtutrious  Fwsons,  sd.  18S0,iT.  IIS- 
m;  aafdin«i%mflfc.ofI|Bgland>}  O.B.P.  . 
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FElNAiaLB,  GREGOR  ton  (1766 
1819),  mnemonis^boniat  Baden  about  1766, 
Tisitod  Pazia  in  1806,  and  delivered  pfiblie 
leotar«8  on  local  aad  BTmbolical  memory, 
which  he  doBoribed  aa  a '  new  a jstem  of  mne- 
mooios  andmethodios.'  HawaBaeeompanied 
W  a  young  man  who  acted  as  tatetproter. 
GoantMetMrnioli,  the  AoBtriaii  ambaseador, 
and  hisBecretMciee  fijllowed  the  whole  course 
of  lectttiea,  a^d  tgoke  in  bifhly  laudatory 
terms  of  the  system,  which,  though  novel  in 
its  afti^catioiu,  was  founded  on  the  topioal 
memory  o! Uie  anoieuts,  as  described  by  Cicero 
and  Quinctiliaa.  Feinaigle  was  exposed  to 
much  oritioism  and  sarcasm  in  the  preaa,  and 
was  ridiculed  on  the  stage  by  DieuWoy  in  a 
fsTce  called  'Les  fillea  da  mfimoire,  ou  le 
Mnfimoniste.'  By  way  of  re^ly  he  gave  on 
27  Feb.  1807  a  public  exhibition  to  an  audi- 
ence of  about  two  thousand  penons.  He  did 
not  himself  appecur,  but  was  represented  by 
twelve  or  fifteen  of  his  pupils,  who  gave 
niustratbns  of  his  art.  Afterwaidshe  want 
on  a  lecturing  tour  throngh  nrious  parts  of 
Firance.  Eady  in  1811  he  came  to  England 
and  deUvered  lectures  at  the  Ro^  Institu- 
tion and  the  Surrey  Institution  m  London ; 
and  at  Liverpoolr  Bdlnbu]^,  and  Glasgow. 
Hie  &e  for  attending  a  course  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  ofhis  lectures  was  62. 6«.,andthisBum 
was  paid  by  ecowds  of  pupils,  for  Fainaigla 
made  a  mystery  of  the  ^tails  of  his  method, 
and  was  in  consequence  denounced  in  some 
quarters  as  an  impostor.  He  gained,  how- 
ever, many  devoted  adherents.  The  Rev. 
Peter  Bainee  [q.  v.],  afterwards  bisbop  of 
Siga,  introduced  his  system  of  mnemonics 
a^  also  his  general  ,  plan  of  edvoation  into 
BmediotmeeollMwof  Ampleferth,York- 
shiie,  and  a  soei^  of  gentkmea  founded  a 
sdiool  near  Hountipy  ae[aare,  Dublin,  which 
was  placed  under  Femaigle^s  personal  snper- 
intendence  aad  oondneted  on  his  prineiples. 
He  died  in  Dublin  on  37  Deo.  1819. 

The  most  compkte  axpoettion  of  his  sys- 
tem is  oontained  in '  The  New  Ait  of  Memory, 
founded  upon  the  princmles  tauffht  by  M. 
QregoT  von  Feinaigle,  and  rapUed  to  Chro- 
miof^,  History,  Geognphy,  £Anguwea,Sys- 
tematio  Tables,  PoMry,  Prose,  and  Ajiui- 
metlc.  To  which  is  added  some  account  of 
the  prinmpal  systems  of  utifieiM  memory, 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time; 
with  instances  of^the  extracnunarr  pmreis 
at  natvral  romarf,*  London,  1813^  iSmo; 
3nd  and  8rd  edHion^  with  nnmennia  addi- 
tionSfUdapDrtraitof  Fnnai^^lSlSi.  J6hn 
MOlm^  aasBtank  lifanrian  totkeSnneyZn- 
stitatimi,  Was  the  editor  of  this  work,  es  tlie 
pfesent  writer  was  informed  by  the  late  Rev. 
ThauA  flsttwell  Homs^  wba  was  MiHard's 


brother-in-law,  and  who  assisted  him .  in 
taking  notes  of  Feinaigle's  lectures.  The  fol- 
lowing treatises  on  the  system  also  appeared : 
'  Notice  sur  la  Mnimomque,  ou  I'art  d'aider 
et  de  fixer  la  M6moire  en  tout  genre  d'itudes,, 
de  sciences,  ou  d'affaires,  par  Oriiroire  de 
Feinawle,'  Pane,  1806,  Svo;  and  'MneiQOr 
nik  Oder  praktische  Ged&chtnisskanet  sum 
SelbstanteiTicbt  nach  den.  Yorlesnngen  des 
HeiiBTonFeinai^e,'Frankfort-onrdie-Uain, 
1811,eFa 

[New  Axt  of  Memory,  Ist  edit  pp.  ;' 
Biog.  Diet,  of  Idriag  Antbors,  Mfs-Stl^ 

QoavellD  des  OoDtemt^rniDB  (Barii,  li^3fi)i-VU. 
67;  Monthly  Raview,  Ix^d.  3fi ;  Qnucerlyft». 
vtav,  ix.  i25;  Bigg.  UnivensUe  (Miohaudj; 
Noti'f  .iifi  Qoenea,  Srd  Bcf,  i.  isd^  lAodm  ood 
Dnblin  OrticxlM  JooehoI,  i.  67  i.  Byron's  Don 
Juan,  caulo  i.  staosa  xi. ;  Rogare^a  Table-talk, 
p.  42  ;  Qmt.  MAg.  vol  iixd.  pt,  i.  p.  261,  val 
xc.  pt.  i  p.  87.]  T.  C. 

FEIiOL^Aixi  (d  647  P),  bish^  of  Bun- 
wifiti^'int;)tMiii4B«^ffniiuiied  in  BuTRnndy, 
wlienca  he  came  to  England  inspired  by  a 
desixe  for  missionary  work.  He  sought  Ho-- 
norius,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wad  told 
him  his  desire,  whereon  Honorius  sent  him  to 
East  Anglia,  having  previously  conaecrsted 
him  to  be  bishop  of  that  people.  QurisU- 
anitv  vras  not  yet  firmly  established  in  East 
An^ia,  where  King  Redwald  had  received 
the  faith  Lrj  obrdicnpc  to  tho  wish  of  the 
Mug  of  B'-nfn  but  ImJ  flflfTMi^r.]^  rt'Tiipned 
into  pagajiisiti.  Hi"  Mitcr.^-ii.r.  K-ir[iwuld, 
was  convGrtftd,  but  was  havi^^IiiiUl''!  bqou 
afterward^',  Ihere  TvB/i  fi  pflgan  reaction, 
in  which  hia  brotlnjr  Sigfjbe-rt  fled  into  G^uX, 
whence  he  returned  and  waa  culled  to  thie 
kingdom  In  fiSl.  It  was  to  hr^lp  the  pious 
efibrts  of  S^bert  t!hB.T  Felix  was  sent,  pHtlMr* 
bW  soon  sfbsr  the  kinfft  aocss^ion.  SKW 
i^But  £ecles.  il  16)  teUa  la  dmt  |^ 
«ded  over  his  eseforBflvaiteen.yeflM,  ^uvt 
we  may  assi^  his  epi!%ropate  to  3B1--47.  In 
obedience  to  the  wiibcs  ot  King  Stgebert  he 
fixed  his  seat  at  Dunwich.  Much  of  the  old 
town  hasnowbeen  swept  awn  by  theinroads 
<rf  the  sea,  but  it  was  then  the  chief  seaport' 
on  the  East-Anglian  ooast^  and  the  most 
central  |daoe  for  commanicetions  inland. 
Felix  showed  himself  an  exoellentrnjemoBsxy^ 
and  under  him  and-  Sigebert'  the  convdskm 
aS  the  East-Angles  rapidly  nrospered.  Sige-^ 
bert  had  seen  mongh  oi  tne  cavil  isatioa  ot- 
Gaol  to  nrnpathiae  whh  the  dente  <rf'Ft& 
to  can  Ibr  e^ieation,  and  a  wdioA  waa 
founded  taiA  supped  witb  tetehen  flmn 
Kent  Local  tncUtien  flxas  the  cite  of  this 
mAooI  at  Saham-ToBsy  in  NcoMk;  hot  in  s> 
later  time  tbe  mentioa  of  an  East-AngUaa 
scAuMlwaa  aeixed  upon  as  an  aiguBBnt.t0- 
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prove  the  superior  antiquity  of  the  university 
of  Cunbridge  to  that  of  Oxford.  Concern- 
ing the  rest  of  the  activity  of  Felix  we  do  not 
know  much.  He  was  hnlped  by  the  cominff 
of  aa  Irish  monk  Faney,  whio  introduced 
monastic  lifb,  of  wfaichSigebert  was  wanutten 
that  be  reu|^iecl  bis  crbwn  to  rater  a  monas- 
tery. Under  bis  BuecessorEgrieEast  Anglia 
was  invaded  by  the  heathen  Pratda:  but  in 
apite  of  this  disaster  the  progress  of  OhriA- 
tianity  in  East  Anglia  was  zealously  farthered 
by  the  next  king,  Anna,  and  Felix  ended  his 
daya  in  peace. 

Fdix  was  counted  as  an  English  saint, 
and  his  festival  was  fixed  on  8  March.  Tra- 
■dition  connects  Felix  with  the  monastery  of 
Ely^  which  was  founded  by  King  Anna's 
•dauffbter,  Etbeldreda,  but  not  till  ^3.  Ac- 
■corcung  to  the '  Liber  Elieufiis,'  Felix  founded 
a  monastery  at  Soham,  near  Ely,  and  thither 
bis  remains  were  translated  a  fewj^ears  after 
lis  deatii;  thence,  during  the  time  of  t^e 
J>anuh  invasiottB,  they  were  truisfiBTred  to 
Bama^,  Cibunmes  woe  dedicated  to  bim, 
.and  bis  name  remains  in  Felixstowe  in  Suf- 
folk and  Felukirk  in  Yorkshire. 

[BndaHist.Eccles.ii.  18,20  ;  Motmea* 

Ixury,  Gest.  Font.  ii.  74,  iv.  1 8 1  ;  Acta  Sanctomm 
for  March  8.  CC  notices  by  Br.  Stahbs  in  the 
]>i<:t.  Christian  Biog ,  and  by  Jtmopp,  Diocesan 
Jbiat.  of  Norvicb.]  M.  C. 

FELIX,  JOHN  (Jl.  1498),  a  Benedictine 
monk,  belonging  to  St.  Peter's  Monastery, 
Westminster,  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VH ;  the  only  record  of  him 
that  remains  is  a  short  manuscript  life  he 
wrote  of  John  Estney,  abbot  of  Westminster, 
1474-98,  andsome  doggerel  Latin  verses  upon 
the  same  abbot,  setting  forth  bis  benefactions 
ito  the  church  of  Westminster. 

rCott.  MS.  Claud.  A.  viii.  ff.  64,  65  ;  Tanner's 
Bibliotheca.]  E.  T.  B.  ; 

FELIX,  N.,  pseudonym.  [See  WiNO- 
fliBOOHi,  NiCHOUB,  1804-1876.] 

FELL,  CHARLES,  D.D,  (1687-1763), 
oath<^  divine,  horn  in  England  in  1687,  vras 
«f  French  extraction,  bis  real  name  being 
UmfireviUe.  After  stndyii^  philosophy  and 
divini^at  Ha  eommMnauU  of  Monsieor  Dn- 
vieox  fie  was  sent  to  St.  Gr^ry's  seminary  at 
BarisinlTOS.  LitbefoUowingyearbewent 
to  Douay  to  learn  Ekigliah  and  to  complete  bis 
course  <tf  school  divinity.  In  1709  be  »• 
turned  to  Paris,  and  in  1713  was  ordained 
priest.  He  was  created  D.D.  in  1716.  After 
ooming  on  the  English  mission  be  resided 

{irincipally  in  London,  where  be  devoted  his 
eisure  time  to  the  compilation  of '  The  Lives 
of  Saints;  collected  fixnnAuthentick  Records 
of  OhucbHisboiy.  With  a  full  Account  of 


the  other  Festivals  throughout  the  year.  To 
which  is  prefixed  a  Treatise  on  the  Move- 
able Feasts  andFast8oftheChnrch'(anon.), 
4  vols.  London,  17S9,  4to ;  2nd  edit.  4  vols. 
London,  17G0, 4to.  Dr.  Robert  Witham  of 
Donay  wrote  observations  on  this  work,  and 
denovmoed  it  at  Rome,  his  principal  compWnt 
b^ng  that  Fell  bad  taken  lus  'Livea'cniefly 
from  Bachlet,  and  had  recorded  few  miracles. 
Witbam's  manuscript  was  formeriy  in  tlie 
library  of  the  English  College  at  Rome.  The 
publication  of  the  'Lives'  involved  Fell  in 
such  pecuniary  difficulties  that  when  be  was 
required  to  give  a  statement  of  his  accounts 
of  the  clergy  property,  for  which  he  was  the 
administrator  in  London,  he  was  found  toowe 
1,272/.  Of  this  sum  he  was  unable  to  pay 
more  than  tenpence  in  the  pound  in  1731. 
In  the  following  year  his  irr^^lar  election 
as  a  member  of  Uie  chapter  vave  rise  to  much 
contention,  and  to  some  pmilications.  The 
case  was  decided  agunst  bim  on  appeal.  He 
died  In  Gray's  Inn  on  22  Oct.  1768. 

[Kirk's  Biogtaphical  CoUectioDa,  maaoscript 
cited  in  Oillow'sBiU.  Diet,  oftbe  English  Oatbo- 
lics.]  T.  C, 

FELL,  HENRY  (JL  1672),  qnaker,  was 
a  member  of  one  of  the  numerous  Lancashire 
families  bearing  his  surname.  The  first  men- 
tion of  him  is  in  1656  as  sufi«rin^  miu^from 
the  magistrates  in  Essex,  and  in  the  same 
year  be  went  as  a  missionary  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  remained  about  a  year. 
After  his  return  to  England  be  was  en- 
gaged asatmTeUtagprflacb»,aodi8  referred 
to  by  bis  contemporaries  baving  been 
eloquent  and  suocessftiL  In  1669  b»  ms 
seriously  illtreated  by  some  aoldiers  near 
Westmmster  Hall,  and  in  1660  Richard 
Hubberthome,  ths  quaker,  repreaentad  to 
Charles  II  that  at  Thetford,  Norfolk,  Fell 
had  been  hauled  out  of  a  meetii^,  and,  after 
being  whipped,  turned  out  of  the  town,  and 
passed  as  a  vagabond  from  parish  to  parish 
to  Lancashire.  In  a  letter  to  Margaret  Fell 
(^SwartAmore  M8S.)  Fell  states  that  he  was 
imprisoned  fctr  some  time  at  Thetford.  He 
was  in  London  during  the  rising  of  the  Fifth- 
monarchy  men  in  this  year,  and  was  knocked 
down  by  the  soldiers  as  a  rioter,  and  Fox 
(JotmuU,  p.  814,  ed.  1766)  says  be  would 
bare  been  killed  bat  fbr  tn  intarposition  of 
theDukeofYoric  Inl6611iewaa<moT«d/ 
in  companjr  with  John  Stnbbej  to  promul- 
gate bis  views  in  '  forwgn  parts,  eepaoially 
to  Frester  John's  country  and  China,'  As  no 
shipmasters  would  cany  than,  the  quakers 
got  a  warrant  from  the  king,  which  ue  East 
India  Companyfound  means  to  avmd.  Thoy 
then  went  to  IbUand,  and,  being  unable  to 
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obtiun  shipping  there,  proceeded  to  Alexan- 
dria. The  cagltsheoiual  banished  tfaem  from 
the  l^aoe  u  nuisuieeB,  and  ther  were  oom- 
pellaa  to  return  to  Ehigland.  After  spend- 
ing some  time  in  leli^pous  journeys,  he  again 
Tisited  ^e  West  Indies,  and  a  letter  in  the 
Shackle  ton  collection  sUtes  that  in  167S  he 
was  living  in  Barbadoes,  that  he  waa  mar- 
ried, in  debt,  and  much  depreued.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  his  liiia.  Fell  waa  a  man 
of  highly  devotional  spirit,  and  fiill  of  bene- 
Toleuce  and  courage.  His  few  and  brief 
writings  show  him  to  hare  leceired  an  edu- 
cation above  the  average ;  their  style  is  good, 
and  the  language  well  chosen.  He  wrote : 
1.  '  An  Alarum  of  Truth  sounded  forth  to 
the  Nations,'  &c.,  1660.  2.  '  To  Charles, 
King  of  England,  ScotlaDd,and  Ireland,  from 
one  who  is  in  prison,  a  Sufferer  for  the  Testi- 
mony ai  his  Gonsideuce,'  &c,  166a  S.  *A 
Plain  Itectnd  Or  Declaration  showing  the 
Orif^nal  Boot  and  Bace  of  Feiseoation,' 1661. 

[Bovden't  Hist,  of  ths  Friends  in  Ameries, 
1.  37;  Fox's  Joarnal,  ed.  1765,  pp.  S14,  331; 
Sesae's  Safferings  of  the  Qaukers,  i.  193;  SetnVa 
Hist,  of  the  Biae,  &e»  ii.  216  ;  Webb's  Fella  of 
Swarthmore;  SduUi'b  CaL  of  Friends'  Books.] 

A.  C.  B. 

FELL,  JOHN,  D.D.  (1625-1686),  dean  of 
Christ  Church  and  bishop  of  Oxford,  son  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Fell  [q.  v.1,  dean  of  Christ  Church, 
and  Margaret,  daughter ofThomasWyld, esq., 
of  Won^Bster,  was  bora  at  Sunningwell,  near 
AUagdon  (according  to  Wood),  or,  as  is 
move  probable^  at  Lctngworth  in  Berkshire 
^stated  on  humonnment),on23Jnnel625. 
His  edncation  was  bwon  at  the  free  Bchool  of ! 
Thame,  Oxfordshire,  bat  at  the  very  early  age 
of  eleven  he  was  made  a  student  of  Christ 
Church,  on  the  nomination  of  his  iather,  dean 
of  that  society  £rom  1638  to  1647.  In  1643  he 
took  his  d^;ree  of  MA.  At  that  time  he  was 
already  in  arms  fbr  the  king  in  the  Oxford  gar- 
rison, and  was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
ensign.  '  Of  the  hundred  students  of  Christ 
Church/  sa^s  Walker,  'no  lees  than  twenty 
were  officers  in  the  serTice,and  the  rest,  almost 
to  a  man,  bore  arms.*  Under  these  circum-  : 
Btanoes  the  an^  of  the  parliamentary  visi- 
tors was  certain  to  light  on  him,  especially 
as  his  father  Dr.  Samuel  Fell,  had  been 
througfaont  the  leader  of  the  o[»poution  to 
the  puliament.  J ohn  Fell  was  ejected  from 
his  stodentship  (1648).  Upon  his  ejectment, 
having  been  ordained  in  1647,  he  associated 
hinucJf  with  Dolben,  Allestree,  and  that  little 
knot  of  clergy  who,  through  all  Uie  time  of 
the  Commonwealth,  contrived  to  keep  up  the 
service  of  the  churdi  of  England  in  Ouord. 
He  lived  in  a  house  opposite  Merton  College, 
and  there  the  ritea  ctf  the  chwch,  xedueed,  as 


Evelyn  says, '  to  a  chamber  and  a  conventicle/ 
were  CMutantly  celebrated  Whim.  Thisbold 
peraiBtcttcy  naturally  led  to  Fell**  immediate 
promotion  on  the  lustoration.  On  S7  July 
1660  be  was  made  canon  of  Christ  (Sraroh,  in 
place  of  Balph  Button  rc|.vj,eiected.  In  four 
mont^'  time  he  succeeded  iJr.  Morley  as  dean 
(30  Nov.  1660).  He  was  also  appointed  chap- 
lain to  the  king,  and  created  D.D.  by  the 
univeruty.  Some  of  the  qected  students  hod 
already  been  restored  by  Dr.  Morley.  Fell 
hastened  to  complete  the  work,  and  qiuckly 
dismissed  all  who  had  obtained  entranoe  into 
the  society  by  irregular  means.  There  appears 
to  have  been  still  somewhat  of  a  puritanical 
leaven  in  the  collie,  as  it  is  said  by  Wood 
that  the  oi^an  and  surplice  were  much  dis- 
liked. The  dean,  however,  waa  resolute  to 
eiaetfnllconfonnitj.  InSeptemberl663FeU 
entertained  Charies  II,  the  queen,  and  many 
courtiers  at  Christ  Church,  and  preached  in 
the  royal  preaenoe. 

At  the  time  of  Fell's  accession  thenorthem 
side  (rf  Wolaey's  great  quadrangle  lay  in  » 
ruinous  state.  Dr.  Samuel  Fell  had  b^un  to 
build,  but  the  work  had  been  interrapted  by 
the  rebelli<»i,  and  the  timber  and  materials 
had  been carriedaway.  John  Fell  immediately 
undertoc^  the  work,  and  constructed  there 
housesfortwo  canons.  He  then  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  chaplains'  quadrangle,  which 
had  been  partially  destroyed  by  a  great  fire. 
This  he  rebuilt,  and  conatnicted  the  arched 
paasage  leading  into  the  meadow.  In  1674 
he  completed  the  lo^nga  of  the  canon  of  the 
third  stall  between  ^m  and  Peckwater  quap- 
dranglea.  HislastgreatbuikUngworiiwasto 
rear  the  stately  tower,  over  the  principal  nte- 
way,  to  which  he  transferred  tlie  great  l>el], 
known  as  Oreat  Tom  of  Christ  Church,  after 
having  hadit  recast  several  times.  This  bell  had 
been  previously  in  the  tower  of  the  cathedral 
chnrch.  Itwasnowmadetoserveaoollegiate 
purpose,  being  tolled  every  night  at  nine 
o'clock  to  warn  the  students  to  return  to  t^ieir 
rooms.  It  was  first  used  for  this  purpose  on 
29  May  1684.  Fell  was  most  sediuous  in  at- 
tending to  the  disciplineand  educational  work 
ofhiscollege.  Hishabitwastovisittherooms 
of  the  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  com- 
moners, and  himself  to  examine  them  in  tiieir 
Btudiea.  Every  year  he  jnoeozed  tito  pabU- 
cation  of  some  classical  author,  preeenting 
each  member  of  the  eoll^  with  a  cq>y. 
He  attended  divine  service  regularly  four 
times  a  day.  '  He  was  the  most  zealous  man 
of  his  time  for  Uie  church  of  England,'  says 
Wood;  'and  none  that  I  yet  know  of  did  go 
bevond  him  in  the  performance  of  the  rutes 
belonging  thereto.'  As  to  Fell's  sermons  a 
enrioua  remark  is  made  1^  Eve^,  who  heard 
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Ibitn  preach  twfore  the  king  '  a  yer^  formal 
disooorae,  and  m  bluik  verae,  aceorduu' to  his 
naaner.'  Fall  was  Tiea-chaaceHor  of  Oiford 
itt'lSBGy  the  next  two  yean,  and  part  of 
1609,  aiKl  he  set  himadff  to  bri^  back  tlw 
uniTetai^  to  the  state  in  which  it  had  been 
m  the  daya  of  Land.  1^  ligidlT  enforced 
-the  UM  of  the  proper  acadMoical  oress.  He 
Tofonned  the  schooifl,  and  attended  penonally 
at  examinations  for  degreee,  and  when  the 
examiners  were  lax  or  incapable  would  per- 
sonally conduct  the  examination.  AUmasten 
of  arte  (or  inoeptore)  were  still  bonnd  to 
leetve  publicly ;  hut  the  audiences  at  these 
leetoree  were  so  small  that  ihey  were  com- 
monly oaHed  '  wall  lectures,'  as  being  ad- 
dressed to  bare  walls.  Fell  caused  the  atu- 
denlB  to  attend,  and  was  lumself  constantly 
^^resent  kt  the  dupatations  for  the  lugher  de- 
crees. Uteftet  of  the  disputations  bemffheld 
m  St.  MaiVs  Camrch  was  distasteful  to  Fell's 
reverential  ideas,  and  it  was  chiefly  tbrongh 
his  influence  that  Amhbishop  Sheldon  erected 
the  fine  bnilding  which  bears  his  name  to  be 
the  place  for  holding  the  '  acts.' 

Fell  did  much  for  the  University  Press.  He 
improved  the  style  of  printing  in  Oxford.  A 
letter  which  be  wrote  on  the  subject  to  San- 
croft  appears  in  Ghitoh's '  Collectanea  Ooriosa,* 
i.  309.  Hewasmostliberalindispensinghis 
money  for  public  purposes,  sometimea  leaving 
himsuf  almost  without  fUnds  for  his  private 
expenses.  He  gave  f^  instruction  to  Philip 
-Heniy  and  other  poor  scholars  (LifeofSmry, 
'4tlt  ed.  pp.  was  the  patron  of  John  Mill 
tiiebibIiO(dscholar,andemployedJ(^Batte- 
lerrc).  v.]  in  collating  manuscripts.  William 
Nicnola  was  his  amanuensis  for  seven  years 
'(Hbabitb,  OollMt  ed.  Doble,  ii  S09).  Lang- 
baine  lent  him  books  p.  109).  Dr.  Thomas 
Smith  dined  with  hun  at  the  deaaerv  once 
a  week,  and  showed  great  respect  for  his 
learning  p.  76).  Hum^Juev  Prideaux 
was  a  special  friend,  and  helped  him  with  a 
•amected  edition  of  'Floras'  (c£  l^fa  of 
^ndaaasc,  and  Pbzdbaitz'b  Lattem  to 
BUtB\  Heni^  Dodwell  the  elder  underto(^ 
his  *l)is8erta;tions  upon  O^rian '  at  Fell's 
sogKestion,  acd  Feu  had  the  Bodleian  M3S. 
of  St.  At^stine's  worts  collated  for  the  use 
of  the  Bmectietiaea  of  Fazis,  who  were  ^gt^ 
parity  a  new  edition.  He  also  prelected  the 
■printing  of  a  Malay  gospd.  Among  other 
mostly  sobemes  he  employed  two  scholars  to 
trandate  Wood's '  History  of  Oxford '  into 
Latin  (1074).  Wood  complained  of  fVU's 
^taking  to  himself  liberty  w  patting  in  and 
OOt  several  things  accordmg  to  his  own  jndg- 
ntMit,'  and  of  the  errors  made  fay  the  trans- 
lators, an  opinion  borne  out  by  Henry  Whar- 
'tonfr'  The  'Benuoa  Anj^ioamm  Scrq^toies 


Veteres '  (1684-01)  was  begun  by  WiUiam 
Fulman  [q.  t.]  radar  Fell's  patrouga  Fiv- 
ther  samces  to  KteratmeaBa  eonuBemorated 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Smith  in  prefaces  to  his  *  Vitc* 
and  his  edition    Camden's '  Bpisfa^*  1691. 

In  1675-6  Fdl's  manifold  laboun  wMe  iit- 
oreased  by  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  Oxford, 
in  suceession  to  Dr.  Henry  Conpton.  trans- 
lated to  London.  He  was  allowed  to  hold  his 
deanery  m  oommendam  with  fads  bishopric, 
and  also  the  doaatecship  of  St.  Oswald's  Hos- 
pital at  Gloucester.  He  is  -said  to  have 
been  opposed  to  the  Exclusion  Bill,  although 
his  attitude  seemed  dubious  to  his  frieius 
(Hbasnb,  iL  300).  On  6  Nov.  1684  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland  wrote  to  Fell  u^ag  Mm  to 
expel  from  Chzist  Church  John  Ixiok&  tiien 
a  student  tlwre.  Locke  and  Fell  had  been 
very  good  friends  In  eadj  days.  £a  1676 
Lo&enad  left  for  Holland,  on  aoeoniiM),  it  was 
said,  of  failing  heslUi,  but  he  was  at  the  time 
suspected  of  being  author  of  a  pamphlet  ob- 
noxious to  tlie  government.  Feu.iiowi«|»lied 
(8  Nov.)  that  Lodie's  conduct  had  hew  un- 
exceptionable, but  that  he  would  issue  a  sum- 
mons ordering  him  to  return  to  Christ  Church 
by  1  Jan.  166^,  and  if  he  disobeyed  he  would 
be  dismissed  for  contumacy.  But  on  11  Nov. 
James  XI  directed  Fell  to  expel  Locke  at 
once ;  and  with  this  order  the  oishop  unme- 
diately  complied  (Fox,  Jamm  II,  Appendix; 
EiHO,J^o<i%s,i.274-91;  FoxBoirBSB,£ocib8,i. 
483-6).  In  1686  heaummoned  the  uader- 
graduates  of  Oxfiod  to  take  up  anu  againat 
Mtmmonth. 

Burnet  speaks  hig^dy  irf  Fsll^  work  as  a 
bishop,  and  deacribtt  mm  as '  a  moat  eiiem- 
plary  man,  but  a  little  too  much  heated  in  the 
matter  of  our  disputes  with  the  dissaitets.' 
Wood  speaks  of  hun  much  more  unkindly  as 
a  bishop  than  he  did  as  dean.  Ferliapa  the 
former  notice  was  written  after  he  hod  beUL 
offended  by  the  alterations  of  his  '  History.' 
'He  left  behind  him,'  hesays, '  the  chajmcter 
of  a  valde  mdt  person,  who,  by  his  grasping 
at  and  undertaking  too  many  afiurs  relating 
to  the  public  (few  of  which  he  thoroughly 
efieoted),  brou^t  him  untimely  to  his  end.' 
His  prinapal  woric  as  bishop  was  the  nboild- 
ing  of  the  episcopal  house  at  Cuddesdoa. 
Fdl  died  10  Jul^  1686,  worn  oat  by-  the 
mult^licity  <rf  his  lafaonra,  and  was  buzied 
in  the  cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  where  a 
monument  with  a  long  insoription  records  the 
chief  events  of  his  life.  Evelyn,  recording' 
his  death,  speaks  of  it  asan  *  extraocdinanr 
loss  to  the  poor  church  at  this  time,'  FeU 
was  known  to  be  one  of  the  staunoheet  op- 
ponents of  popery. 

Thou^  Uving  so  busy  a  life,  Fell  was  able 
to  publish  some  valuable  worbn  The  -duaf 
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of  these  were  'The  Intweet  of  England 
Stated,*  Bus.,  published  in  1660;  *Th»  lift 
of  Vt.  Heaxy  Hasunendi'  pnUi^ied  in  1661 
and  reprinted  in  1663;  <  Gtammatiea  Ra* 
tionis  sm  .BuUtationes  liOgtcta*  (Oxfiord, 
167S  and  1686) ;  '  The  Vanity  of  Scoffing,  in 
a  Lettn  to  &  Gentleman/ 1674;  'Life  of  Dr. 
ABaatree/prefixedto  an  edition  of  his  sermons 
j(168A).  He  alsoiwopared  for  the  press  works 
ii  Aldnotu  ou  Plato  (1667),  of  Athenaforas 
<ia82),  of  Oeniens  AlexandriuDs  (168S),  of 
Nemeflins  of  £me8a(1671),andofIlieopliilufi 
ut  Aatioob  (1682).  His  edition  of  Aratus 
and  Bratofthenes  (Oxfcnrd^  1672)  is  still  very 
Tahiable ;  bat  his  great  critical  edition  of  the 
-works  of  Cyprian  (Oxford,  1682)  is  his  most 
remarkable  paUteation.  Bishc^  Pearson,  for 
whose  attainmentsFdl  e:^reBsed  the  highest 
ngaxd,  aided  him  wiUi  auniesliMiS)  and  he 
«niph^  Wifliaxn  NiduS;  John  BbBssy, 
aftenraids  deanof  CAuist  Ohtiroh,  John  MiU, 
and  Dr.  Burton  in  collating  manuscripts. 
Taswell  (Autobioff.  Oamd.  doc.  p.  23)  also 
helped  hun.  Jean  Le  Clerc  gives  the  bode 
unstinted  praise  in  his  '  BibUlOth^ae  Uni- 
veraelle,'  xii.  208.  Fell  issued  an  English 
translation  of  '  Cy^nan  on  the  Unity  of  the 
Ofauveh'  (1681).  He  is  said  to  have  also 
edited  'A  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  upon 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul'  (1676, 1684, 1705, 
•ad  1862),  which  is  often  quoted  as  'Fell's 
para^rase.'  But  Obadiah  Walker  seems  to 
oaTQ  fint  written  the  book  with  the  aasist- 
nnoe  of  Ahfaham  Woodhead  and  Bichard 
Allastne,  ud  if  Fell  assisted  at  all,  ha  only 
'  ooneetad  and  impEored '  it  for  the  press. 
Bishup  Jaeohson,  ka  latest  edtitor,  disputed 
FaU'a  share  in  it  altogether.  Prideaux  {Lffi, 
pp.  17-19)  thouffht  that  Fell  was  the  author 
4}i '  Beseons  of  the  Decay  of  Christian  Piety,' 
attnbated  to  the  unknown  author  of  '  The 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  and  published  with  bis 
«ther  tracts  in  1704.  In  1706  the  manu- 
acript  of  this  work  came  into  the  Bodleian 
Liboaiy,  and  Dr.  Aldrich  was  of  opinion  that 
it  w»s  copied  by  Fell '  with  a  disguised  hand.' 
Heame  detected  Fell's  handwriting' in  some 
alterations  on  the  title-page  (OoUeet.  i.  281, 
887).  F^  was  obrionsly  in  the  secret  of  the 
nntharriup  of  the  ''Wholo  Duty.'  Heame 
beUfirad  tnat  that  and  other  wqhes  elaimiiy 
to  be  by  tiie  same  hsnd  came  fKHuacommittee 
ofwhich Fell  was  a  member.  ButFdldecIined 
on  all  occasions  to  admit  his  complicity  (A.  ii. 
a9»^).  Heeditedtha'Ladief  Camng'in 
1<877^  aaaflier  w<»k  attributed  to  ihe  same 
etDoaymous  writer.  Some  letters  from  him 
to  'LeiTd  Sottdaasore  an  in  Bat.  Mus.  Addit. 
its.  11046.  His  property  wa«  left  b>»  nephew, 
Banry  ' Jones  of  SonningweU,  who,  dying  in 
1207^  teiueathftd  naaj  of  Wt  books  and 


papSEatotbeBodleisaliibrary.  Jonesissaid 
to  ure  promcted  a  lifb  (tf  Us  (Hnuni. 
iL2S.89»117). 

Tlw  eMiam.  beginnii^f '  I  do  not  like  wn, 
Dr.  Fell,'  is  commonly  stated  to  have  been 
paraphrased  from  Martial's  'Non  amo  t^fla- 
Wi/  &c.,  by  Tom  Brown  (166&~1704)  fq.  v.], 
an  undezgraduateof  Christ  Churoh  while  F«U 
was  dean.  Thomas  Forde,  Imwever,  in  his 
'  Virtus  KediTiva,'  fcc,  1661,  p.  106,  oitottt 
Martial's  lines,  and  tranelaites  them, '  I  love 
thee  not,  Nell  But  why,  I  can't  tell,'  Sut. 
Brown  doubtless  parodied  Forde's  verses 
rather  than  HartiaTs.  Two  portraits  of  Fell 
are  in  Christ  CSrarch  Hall:  one  together  with 
Dolben  and  AUeetiee,  the  other  m  episoroal 
robes  by  Vandyck.  Thexe  is  a  8tatne.in  uw 
great  quadrangle. 

[Woodt  Athen*  Oxon.,  ad.  BUsi^  if.  IBS; 
Woo^  Life,  pasnm ;  Walkar^Saiforfaigi  of  the 
Cloegy,  1884 ;  Meoobs  and  Diaiy  of  Jebn 
Svtiyn;  Bnrnet's  Histoir  <tf  his  on  Time, 
1818 ;  Weloh's  Alnami  WesUnonsst.  ppw  ; 
Dot«s  of  great  valoe  by  Profeoaor  J.  E.  B.  JSxyot 
in  Notes  and  Queries,  fith  sor.  tI,  3 ;  aothoritiss 
cited  above.]  O.  Q.  F. 

FELL,  JOHN  (1786-1797),  eongreg»- 
tionaliat  minister  anddassioal  tutor,  was  bun 
at  Cookanuoath,  Cumberiand,  on  22  Aug. 
1786.  His  fiither,  Daniel  Fell,  was  a  school- 
master, elerk  to  the  dissenting  eongruratitHi, 
and  ocesaional  village  preacher.  Fdl  was 
apprentieed  to  a  tailor,  and  after  semng  his 
tune  obtained  a  stosticm  in  LondcaL  His 
bent  wsBlowsnls  lluiiliwiiiiiliinimliiislijii  and 
by  the  help  of  tlw  '  King's  Head  SoeietT '  fan 
was  placed  in  1767at  the  Mile  End  acadennr 
under  John  Gondar,  D.D.  {a.  v."]  The  olassieu 
tutor  was  John  Walker,  D.D.,  an  exceUant 
scholar,  who  took  a  great  fancy  to  Fell,  and 
gave  him  private  instrootions.  On  leaving 
the  academy  he  was  for  a  short  time  sesistant 
in  a  school  at  Norwich.  In  1762he  was  in- 
vited to  take  charae  of  an  independent  oon- 
gregation  at  Beccies,  Sufiblk.  He  preaohfid 
for  sevezal  yeses,  bat  declined  the  pas- 
torate, the  chnscn  not  being  Qqianieed  to  luB 
satisCsotion. 

In  May  1770  he  suoeeeded  David  Panyas 
minister  of  the  oongregationid  church  at 
Thaxled,  EsseXf  iritere  ha  was  ndained  cm 
34  Oeb.  !Elus  was  his  hap^aBt.settlemant ; 
hia  cmgrMation  gmw,  h»  lived  on  intimate 
temi  with  aueeessive  nofeorB  of  the  parish, 
andwitkBayner  Hiek&Hrd,the  Saxonschcdar; 
and  he  had  time  for  literary  and  theologieai 
pursuits  and  for  ^vata  twtion.  His  writ- 
mgs  in  re^  to  Hu^  Farmer  [q.  v.]  are 
able,  hut  too  aorimopiOHs.  In  ITol,  on  the 
retirement  of  Beniamia  Davies,  D.D.,  he  ao- 
.ee0ed  the  post  in  daasieaL  tutoi  in  l«a  alnp 
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mater,  and  removed  (September  17^)  to 
Homarton.  ItaoonbecameapparentthatFell 
could  BOt  get  on  well  with  his  students.  His 
apologist  speaks  of  a  spirit  of  insubordination 
in  the  academy  prior  to  his  appointment. 
Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse  till  at  the  an- 
nual examination  in  June  1795  charges  and 
eoontercharges  were  brought  forward.  After 
nmeh  delib^tion  the  governing  body,  in 
Marah  1790^  instited  on  Fell's  retiiement, 
either  at  midsummer  w  Christmas.  His 
Mende  drew  up  a  protest,  which  the  majority 
declined  to  recorcU  Fell  left  the  academy  at 
the  end  of  January  1797,  and  was  succeeded 
byJohnBenrrseelBEitBTiCHUiLis].  Doubt- 
less Fell  had  faults  of  temper ;  he  (^mded 
some Ir^arigid orthodoxy,  ouune  he  estranged 
by  his  republican  sympathies. 

Through  the  exertions  of  a  London  mer- 
chant Fell  was  provided  with  an  annuity  of 
100/.  A  committee  of  eight  laymen  raised 
some  200/.  as  remuneration  for  a  course  of 
twelve  lectures  on  the  evidences.  Fell  had 
delivered  four  of  these  to  crowded  audiences 
in  the  Scots  Church,  London  Wall,  when  his 
health  gave  way.  He  died  unmarried  on 
6  Sept.  1797  atHomerton,  and  was  buried  at 
Bunmll  ftdds  on  16  Sept.,  a  funeral  oration 
being  deUvend  Joseph  Bnxtebank.  Hie 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  at  lie  Old  Jewry 
on  Sunday  evening,  24  Sept.,  by  Henry  Hun- 
ter, D.D.  rq.  v.],  of  the  Scots  Church. 

Fell  published:  1.  'Confession  of  Faith,' 
printed  with  the  services  at  his  ordination, 
1770, 8vo.  2.  •  Essay  on  Love  of  one's  Country,' 
8vo  (HUNTEii).  3.  '  (Genuine  Protestantism,* 
&c.,  1773,  8vo  (three  letters  to  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Fickard  of  Carter  Lane,*on  subscrip- 
tion). 4. '  The  Justice  ...  of  the  Penal  Laws 
.  .  .  examined,'  &c.,  1774, 8vo,  6.  *  A  Fourth 
Letter ...  on  Qenuine  Protestantism,'  &c., 
1776, 8vo  (in  reply  to  Joshua  Toulmln,  D.D.) 
6.  Deemoniacs.  An  Enquiry,'  &o.,  1779, 
8to  (against  Farmer^.  7.  '  Bemarks  on  the 
AppeDdix  of  the  Editor  of  Rowley^  Poems,* 
ponUshed  in  Hichford's  '  Ofaaemtions,'  &c., 
i76S,8to.  & 'An  Essay  towards  an  English 
Oramfflar,'&c.,1784,12mo.  9. 'TheldoUtry 
of  Greece  and  Home,'  Slc,  1786,  8yo  (against 
Fanner).  10.  '  Lectures  on  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity/  ftc,  1798,  8vo,  two  editions 
same  year;  third  edition,  1799,  8vo  (the 
course  was  completed  by  Hunt^.  Hunter 
mentions  also  reviews  of  Home  Tooke's  '  Di- 
versions of  Purley '  (1786),  and  Nicholas  Sa- 
vary's  '  Letters  on  Egypt '  (1786),  but  does 
not  say  where  they  appeared. 

[Hanter's  Funeral  Sermon,  1707;  Kemoir  in 
Protestant  Dissenter's  Magazine,  179S,  p.  1  bo. 
(see  also  1797,  p.  400);  Bc^e  and  Bennett's 
aiit.  of  DiMnters,  188S,  ii.  618 ;  Pavids's  Ann. 


Evang.  Koneonf.  in  Essex,  186S,  p.  496 ;  Brovne'i 
Hist.  Congr.  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  1877.  p.  465 ; 
CaUudoTof  Abmc  TbeoL  Colleges,  1887.  p.  48.] 

A.  G. 

FELL,  LEONARD(rf.  1700),  quaker,  was 
the  son  of  Thomas  Fell,  gentleman,  of  Beck- 
lifT,  or  BayelitF,  Lancashire,  and  in  his  early 
life  occupied  some  position  of  trust  in  the 
house  of  his  relative,  Thomas  Fell  [q-v.], 
at  Swarthmore.  He  appears  to  have  become 
aqnakerinie&S.  Between  1664  and  1667  be 
was  repeatedly  sent  to  muon  fot  intaRw* 
ting  services,  and  in  1661  was  impriscmed  for 
some  religious  offence  at  Leicester.  Most  d 
his  time  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  preach- 
ing excursions,  although  till  1666  at  least  he 
retained  his  situation  at  Swarthmore,  and  ia 
this  year  he  was  imprisoned  in  Lancaater 
Castle  for  being  at  an  ill^;al  conventicle. 
He  had  some  property  at  Addingham,  Cum- 
berland, and  in  1666  was  sent  to  prison  at 
the  suit  of  the  vicar  of  that  place  for  reus- 
ing to  pay  tithes,  but  owing  to  the  vicar's 
death  he  was  discharged  witnin  a  fortnight. 
He  suffered  a  long  imprisonment  in  1668  for 
having  attended  a  meeting  at  Swarthmore 
and  then  refusing  the  oaths,  and  in  1672  he 
was  again  imprisoned  for  refnaing  to  pay 
tithes  to  Theo.  Aimes,  vicar  of  Baycliff,  but 
was  a  second  time  released  fhe  death  o2 
his  suitor.  For  preaching  at  a  meeting  om 
the  shore  of  Windermere  he  suffered  distress 
to  the  value  of  20/.,  and  two  years  later  was 
fined  by  the  justices  of  Westmoreland  a  simi- 
lar sum  for  the  like  offence.  In  tiie  inter- 
vals between  his  imprisonments  he  was  en- 
gaged in  ministerial  work,  chiefly  in  the 
northern  counties  and  in  Wales,  and  his 
preaching  is  said  to  have  been  of  an  earnest 
and  loving  character  rather  than  argumen- 
tative or  doctrinal.  In  September  1684  be 
was  sent  to  gaol  for  more  than  a  month  for 
absenting  himself  from  the  parish  ehmdi, 
and  imnwdiately  aD»T  his  rdease  wu  a^un 
arrested  and  incarcerated  fbr  about  ei^ 
weeks  for  the  same  offence.  Tla  died  wiuls 
on  a  preaching  excursion  at  DarlingtMi  in 
1700,  having  been  a  minister  neai^  fifty 
years.  He  is  known  to  liave  been  married, 
out  had  no  family.  His  character  was 
amiable  rather  than  strong,  but  on  occaKon 
be  could  be  fearless.  It  is  said  that  beinr 
once  plundered  by  a  highwayman,  he  said 
that  though  he  would  not  give  his  life  for  his 
horse  or  money,  he  would  for  the  robber'k 
soul,  whereupon  the  man  returned  both  horse 
and  money.  Fell  was  a  man  of  little  educa- 
tion. His  works  were  at  one  lime  popular, 
but  are  now  entirely  disr^arded.  He  wrote : 
1.  'The  Persecution  of  them  People  they 
callQaakera  in  several  places  io  Laneasbiro* 
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(with  W,  Adanwon),  1656,  3.  '  An  EpUtle 
for  the  Strengthening  and  Confirming  of 
EViends  in  their  Most  HdIj  Faith,'  1670. 
3.  'A  Warning  to  England  in  gencval  and 
the  cittflB  of  Ijondon  and  Bristol  in  particu- 
lar; 1608.  4.  '  Mr  Testimony  to  my  Dear, 
True,  and  Well-beloTed  Friend  and  FaUier  in 
Christ,  George  Fox,'  written  1691,  printed 
1706. 

[Htdmo^s  life  and  Worka ;  Foi's  Journal  of 
his  Lif^  TraTds,  SaAriius.  fto.  ed.  17U ; 
Kotesand  Qnmes,  lit  stt.Ti.S28;  Webb's  Falls 
of  SwaiChinors,  p.  853;  Bmsa's  Suilbrings  of 
the  Quakera,  i.  80S,  &&,  ii.  10.]  A.O.B. 

TELL,  HABOABET  (1614^-1703), 
opakanss,  daughter  of  AAim  of  Hsnd^ 
Grange,  in  the  parish  of  Dalton-in-Fumess, 
IjaniMduztt,  a  gmtleman  of  aocient  lineage 
and  good  estate,  was  bom  in  1614.  Before 
she  was  quite  eighteenyeors  of  age  she  mar- 
ried Thomas  (Judge^  Fell  [q.T.]  of  Swarth- 
more  Hall,  near  UlTerston,  by  whom  she 
had  nine  children.  She  was  a  deeply  pious 
woman,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  her  hus- 
band opened  her  house  to  religious  persons. 
In  her  autobic^raphy  she  states  tlut  '  she 
hoped  she  did  well,  but  often  feared  the  was 
shnt  oi  the  right  way,  and  in  this  way  en- 
qnired  twentnr  years.'  During  the  winter  of 
I6(ffi  Georga  Fox  was  reenTed  by  her,  and  at 
a  meeting  in  her  house  converted  her  and 
most  oi  tne  fiunily  to  his  Tiews.  On  his  re- 
turn from  holding  the  asuses,  Jnc^  Fell 
acquiesoed  in  her  aeeeptanoe  of  quaherism 
and  gave  the  quakers  the  use  of  Swarth- 
more  Hall  for  their  meetings.  Margaret 
Fell  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  ao< 
tiTO  part  in  the  quaker  ministry  for  seve- 
ral years,  but  exerted  herself  for  the  relief 
and  release  of  the  Friends  who  were  im- 
prisoned; and  during 1656-6-7  she  wrote  four 
times  to  the  Protector  entreating  his  protec- 
tion for  them,  without  much  enect.  After 
the  deatii  of  Judge  Fell  in  1668,  his  widow 
Kerns  to  ban  at  once  taken  a  more  pro- 
minent part  in  the  afiUrsof  the  society;  and 
•when  in  1660G^eoTge  Fox  was  arrested  white 
at  her  honae,  she  went  to  London  and  oh- 
tained  several  interviews  with  Charles  II, 
who,  at  her  instance,  ordered  the  venue  of 
the  prisoner's  trial  to  be  changed  to  London, 
where  she  remuned  until  Fox  was  liberated. 
Shortly  after  this  she  wrote  to  the  king, 
handing  the  letter  to  him  a  few  days  sub- 
sequent to  hie  coronation,  on  behalf  of  tolera- 
tion, calUiu;  his  attention  to  his  declaration 
at  Breda.  She  wroteand  delivered  two  other 
letters  to  the  king  adring  mercy  for  the  regi- 
cides. On  each  occasion  the  king  treated  her 
with  courtesy,  but  she  thought  that  he  was 
iaflnenoad  by  his  ministers,  and  addressed  a 


petition  for  the  redress  of  the  Friends'  griev- 
ances to  '  the  king  and  his  privy  council' 
The  outburst  of  the  Fifth-monarchy  men 
caused  enactments  which  pressed  most  se- 
verely on  the  quaken.  Margaret  Fell  re- 
mained in  London  until  she  had  procured 
an  intOTriew  with  the  queoi  and  had  audi- 
ences with  the  queen  of  Bohemia  and  the 
Princess  of  Orange.  Besse  {8ufferir^»t  i. 
4S)  says  that  she  procured  a  royal  warrant 
£^dding  the  soQiers  in  Bristol  to  enter 
the  houses  of  iViends  without  Ic^al  warrant. 
Early  in  1661  she  returned  to  Swarthmore 
to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  one  of  her 
dau^ters,  returning  to  Lonum  a  few  mouths 
latfflT  to  entreat  the  king  to  liberate  more 
than  four  thousand  Friends  who  were  im- 
prisoned fcnr  refiisin^  to  take  oaths  or  for  at- 
tending illegal  meetings.  She  says  that  her 
prayer  was  successful.  During  the  summer 
of  1663 she  visited  the  meetings  in  the  south- 
western and  northern  counties,  snd  later  in 
the  year  was  summoned  before  the  magis- 
trates at  Ulverston  for  allowing  ille^l  meet- 
ings to  be  held  at  her  house.  On  refusing 
the  oath  of  allegiance  she  wee  committed  to 
prison.  After  some  months  she  was  brought 
to  toial  at  Lancaster  before  Justice  Twiscun, 
who  advised  her  to  traverse,  and  offered  to 
admit  her  to  bail  in  order  that  she  mi^^t 
petition  the  crown,  if  she  would  promise 
to  allow  no  meetings  at  Swarthmore  Hall 
for  the  futiure.  On  her  refusing  this  ofter 
she  was  recommitted  to  Lancaster  Castle. 
Two  of  her  daughters  waited  on  the  king  to 
beg  for  their  mother's  release,  which  l^e  king 
agreed  to  order  if  they  would  promise  to  at- 
tend no  meetings,  and  on  their  refusal  offered 
it  if  Mrs.  Fell  would  permit  no  meetings  to 
take  place  at  Swarthmore  when  more  than 
five  were  present.  In  any^  case  he  promised 
that  sentence  of  pnemunire  should  not  be 
enforced  (see  letter  from  Mary  Fell,  22  Aug, 
1664,  Swarthmore  MSS.)  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  she  was  again  tried  at  lisaoaster, 
when,  owing  to  the  personal  iuterfiatence  oi 
some  Lancashire  magistrates,  she  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  penalties  of  a  pnemunire ;  hu 
estate,  however,  was  granted  by  the  king 
to  her  son.  After  remaining  in  prism  for 
twenty  months,  she  was  permitted  to  spend 
some  time  at  her  home,  but  she  was  not 
finally  released  until  June  1668.  During  her 
imprisonment  she  wrote  several  pamphlets 
and  kept  up  an  extensive  correspondence. 
Her  release  was  due  to  the  intercession  of 
Dr.  Itichard  Lower,  a  court  physician,  and 
brother  to  Thomas  Lower,  who  subsequently 
married  one  of  ber  daug^hters.  Shoruy  after 
her  release  Mrs.  Fell  viuted  all  the  prisons 
in  which  any  quakers  were  confined,  which 
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ocou^ed  lier  until  1060,  whga.  As  muned 
Qwtge  Vox.  at  Bristol,  •mih,  whom  she 
maibedft'week,  utdtlien  returned  to  Swsrtb- 
more,  whHe  he  continued  hia  ministerial  jouz^ 
n^.  'Eaxiy  m  1670  she  was  again  arrested 
tmder  an  order  from  the  cooncil,  and  com- 
mitted to  gaol  to  complete  t^ie  sentenoe  of 
pnemmiire;  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  order  wis  procured  by  her  son,  George 
Fell,  in  order  uiat  he  mi^t  enter  upon  the 
estate  wMch  hia  zoot^ier  refused  to  abandon 
{see  letter  from  Thomas  Lower,  10  April 
i670,StBarthmoreMSS.)  HerdauffhterSarali 
at  onee  prooured  an  aiasc  Srom  uie  kiiw  for 
Mrs.  Feu's  release,  which,  faowerer,the  Lan- 
easfaire  magistrates  set  aside  on  technical 
gmunds.  hi  April  1671  sha  was  libefated 
vBdev  a  patent.  Sbordy  aftcv  her  release 
iba  went  to  liOndon  to  the  yearly  me^ng, 
and  <4en  resided  at  'Kingston-on>Thame8 
with  faer  husband  until  his  departure  in 
August  for  the  West  Indies,  when  she  re- 
turned to  Swarthmore,  where  she  appears  to 
have  stayed  untU  the  summer  of  167o,  when 
she  went  to  Bristol  to  meet  Fox  on  his  return 
&om  America.  AftOT  visiting  London  with 
him  she  accompanied  him  intoLeioestersfaixe, 
where  he  waa  arrested,  when  she  at  onoe  re- 
tomed  to  London,  and  at  an  audience  with 
Charles  II  begged  an  order  for  his  release, 
which  the  kii^  refused,  but  offered  her  a 
pardon.  This  the  declined  to  accept,  as  eheoon- 
BkleredFozinnocent.  f^romthistimetiU1689 
she  rerided  at  Swartiimore,  and  was  several 
times  fined  for  permitting  meetings  to  talie 
plaoe  at  her  ho  nee.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  she  spent  some  months  in  or  near  London 
with  her  nusbuid,  and  then  returned  home. 
In  Jamuan^  1091  Oeoige  Fox  died,  and  from 
tins  time  bis  widow,  uthoogh  she  oontinued 
to  t^e  great  interest  in  the  afiairs  ai  the 
QwAeby  of  Friends,  does  not  app^  to  have 
beenacttveW  onployed.  In  1697  she  again 
visited  London,  and  while  there  addressed  a 
letter  to  William  m,  expreering  her  grati- 
tude for  the  protection  his  government  had 
extended  to  the  Friends.  Sae  died  SS  April 
1703  atSwarthmore,beingthea  in  hersig^^- 
eif^th  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  analw 
trarial-gxoaiid  belonging  to  the  Swaruuiore 
meetii^.  In  poraoaal  appearanoe  abe  seems 
to  barn  been  tall  and  buxom,  with  a  pleanng 
rather  tiian  handsome  &ce.  Her  correspond 
«nee  shows  hat  to  have  been  a  woman  of 
some  culture,  of  generous  disposition,  of  oon- 
aiderable  intellect  and  warm  sympathies. 
Her  (diarity  waa  great,  and  she  seems  to 
have  poaeeeeed  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
tronbleforthebenefitofoth^.  Inberfiimily 
and  business  afloirs  she  was  just  and  fiueee- 
•Bgf  ami  aa«^uaker  minister^  was  Malous, 


Mmple,  and  Uboiionit  'Her^pradnetioiu  am 
roculed  by  tMr prolixin,  aad'Hore  mam^ 
«H6  fbr  godd  aenie  &aaeie(paee  of  atyla. 
They  breathe 'a  i^cit  of  iseni  and  sincere 
pie^,  but  are  uttred  1^  namwness. 

lie  most  important  an:  1.  'Falsa  Pii»- 
phetjL  Antichrists,  BecMven  whidi  are  ia 
the  World,  which  Jt^Propheried  o^  which 
hath  long  been  Hid  and  Covered,  but  ia  now 
Unmasked,*  Ac.,  1666.  9.  <fbr  Manaaseh 
Ben  Israel,  the  Call  of  the  Jewea  out  of  Baky- 
lon,'ftc.,1666.  3.'ATe8timonyoftheToudi- 
stone  far  aH  Professions  uid  Fmus  and 
Gathered  Churches,' &c.,  1656.  4.'ALoving 
Salutation  to  the  Seed  of  Abraham,*  kc, 
1660.  6.  'A  True  Testimony  from  the  Pea^ 
pie  of  God  (who  by^  the  wodd  are  cidled 
Qnakora)  of  the  IJtoetnua  of  tiw  Prophets, 
Christ,  andtheAvoatla^'fto.,  106a  6.  'She 
Examination  and  ^byaU  of  Margaret  Fell 
-and  George  Fox,'  ftc,  1664.  7.  "Women's 
Speddng  Justified,  Proved,  and  Allowed  of 
by  the  Si^iptares,'  &c,  1666.  8.  'The 
Stajidard  of  tke  Lord  r&vealed,'  Ac,  1067. 
9.  '  A  Touchstone,  or  a  Perfect  Tryal  by  the 
Sraiptures  of  tR  die  Priests,  Bishops,  and 
Mimstera  who  have  called  tbsmselves  the 
Xinisters  of  the  Gospel,'  &&,  1667.  10.  '  A 
Call  imto  the  Seed  of  Israel,  that  they  may 
come  out  of  Egypt's  Barlouss  aad  House  of 
Bondage  unto  the  Land  of  Rest,'  &a,  about 
166S.  11.  'ABrief  OoUeotion  of  B«nai^ 
able  Passages  and  Ooourrenoes  relating  to 
the  Birt^  Ednoalwm,  Li&  Kmiaent  and. 
Faithfkil  Semnt  of  the  Lord,  Margwet  Fdl, 
but  by  her  Second  Marriage,  Margaret  Ftn:, 
togetnerwiUi Sundry  of£^jElpi8t3ea,Boola, 
and  Camsrian  TestuMmies  to  iMenda  and 
Others,'  fto.,  17U>  (autohiogn^hical). 

[FeU's  ftief  Oidlaotion.  fti^  ;  WebVi  VeUs  of 
Sw&rthmorflEall;  Bessc/saaffS^gsof  thePeopie 
called  Qiiaken,aic,vols.i.aBdii.;  George  Fox'a 
Joamal.ed.  1766  ;  Sewal's  Hiat.  of  the  Bu^  4te., 
I  167,  iv.  362;  Piety  Froraoted,  ft.  ix. ;  Ii&  of 
Ma^^tFox,  18&9iSmitli'BCataUw:aeofFri»nds* 
Books;  State  Papers,  Don.  1664,  j23,1667,187i 
Svarthmore  MSS.]  A.  C.  B. 

FELL,  SAMUEL  (1684^1649),  dean  of 
ChriatOhurehftrasbom  in  1684in«ie  paridi 
trf  St.  Clement  Danea,  Londan.Mad  was  eda- 
eatad  at  Westminster  SohooL  Th^teeh^  pro- 
ceeded as  a  queo^a  a^lar  to  Cfarkt  Cflmxdi. 
Oxford,  matriculating  20  Nov.  1601,  and 
graduated  BJ^  27  June  1606,  MA.  80  May 
1608,  B.D.  23  Nov.  1616,  and  D.D.  S3  June 
1619  (O^.  Univ.  Smb.)  Ha  had  beeoma 
prebends^  of  St.  Fanl's  in  1613,  waa  elected 
proctwin  1614,  and  soon  afterwards  beeame 
rector  of  Freshwater  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  cAuRdain  to  James  I.  In  May  1610  he 
was  maae.a  eanoa  of  Qhriat  Ohunh.  andia 
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1626  Lady  Ma^tet  vrofesaor  of  divinity, 
■which  he  held,  according  to  ciutom,  with 
a  canonrr  at  Worcester  CathedraL  These 
pons  he  held  tiU  1637.  At  first  hie  relisious 
views  were  O^lvinistiCi  but  he  changed  his 
opinionB  and  become  4U  active  allv  cnf  Axohr 
bishop  Laud,  who  promoted  him  to  tlie  deanery 
of  Licbfleld  in  1637,  to  the  rectory  of  Stow- 
OD-the-'Wold  in  1687,  and  to  the  deanery  of 
Christ  Church  in  1638.  Fell  continued  the 
architectural  improTementa  in  the  cathedral 
and  college  projected  by  his  predecessoz, 
Duppa,  and  to  his  mexgj  and  taste  the  col- 
lege owes  the  fine  staircase  leading  to  the 
huL  He  was  always  active  in  university 
affairs.  On  16  Aug.  1637  he  wrote  to  Laud 
about  the  excessive  number  of  alehouses  and 
the  like  in  Oxford,  but  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion he  incurred  severe  rebukes  from  Laud 
for  setting  his  auth<»ity  as  head  of  a  coir 
lege  in  fnmoeitirai  to  the  piootras  and  other 
piiMic  offiisals  of  the  univeruty.  On  the 
outbrrak  of  the  civil  wan  he  beouoe  a  coa- 

Sicoous  royalist,  and  after  serring  the  office 
vicesihanoeUor  in  1646  and  low  was  re- 
appointed in  1647.  Soon  a^r  his  reappoint- 
ment theparliamentary  visitors  came  to  Ox- 
ford. InSeptember  Fell  wassiunmoued  before 
tSiem ;  he  declined  to  attend,  was  impriscmed, 
and  on  his  release  in  November  was  deprived 
of  aU  his  offices  in  the  university.  He  retired 
to  the  rectoryjofSuuningweUf  near  Abingdon, 
which  he  bad  held  since  21  Sept.  1625,  and 
died  th^  on  1  Feb.  1648-9  from  the  shock 
caueed  by  learning  of  Charles  I's  execution. 
He  was  buried  in  his  church.  He  rebuilt 
Ihe  front  of  his  parsonage.  He  published : ! 
1.  'Frimitias^  sive  onUio  habita  Uxoniie  in 
•cboU  Theologias,  9  Nor.  an.  1626,'  Oxford, 
1627.  2. 'ConcioLatinaadBaccalaureosdie 
einerum  in  Coloss.  ii.  8/  Oxford,  1627.  Fell 
married  Margaret,  dau^^ter  of  Thomas  Wyld, 
esq.,  of  Worcester.bv  whom  he  was  the  father 
of  John  Fell  [q.  v.],  dean  of  Christ  Chxirch  and 
bishop  of  Oxmrd,  and  of  several  daughters. 
Fell's  portrait  is  at  Christ  Church. 

rWood's  AtbsBtoOxoD.  rBliBa),ifi.  942;  Welch's 
Alomni  Ozob.p.  70;LaiHr6  Works,vol.v.paMiD; 
Visitation  of  Oxford,  «d.  Bnrtovs  (Cuod.  Soo.); 
W^flr^fituBsritigs.  pt.ii.  m,  102.4 ;  Nevconrt's 
J>ioeess«fXo&don,LS3ft.]  S.  L. 

FESil^  THOMAS  (169B-1668),vieeKshan^ 
■ceUor  of  the  duchy  of  lAncaster,  bom  in  1698 
at  Hawkeewell,  near  tJlverston,  ma  the  son 
of  George  Fell,  agentleman  of  ancient  Lanca- 
ehlre  mnily.  He  was  admitted  student  of 
Ora/s  Inn  m  16S3,  called  to  the  bar  in  1631, 
and  practised  successfulfy  for  several  yeers. 
In  1632 he  married  Margaret  Askew  [see  Fbll, 
'MiBSAXra],  hy  whom  lie  had  nine  children,. 


and  resided  at  SwarthmoreHall,  uearDahon- 
in-Fumess,  his  pateraal  property.  '  In  1641 
he  was  placed  on  the  commission  of  the  peace 
ior  XiSDGashire,  when  some  royalists  were  xe- 
moTedfBnd  in  the  iidlowing  year  he  wae-a^ 
pointed  one  of  the  parliamentary  sequo- 
tratOEB  fin  the  county.  InI646hewaaeleoUd 
to  parliament  fat  the  city  of  Lancaster,  sad 
on  the  remodelling  of  the  ehordi  in  the  fol- 
low ing  year  his  name  appears  on  the  list  of 
laymen  for  the  presbytery  of  Fumess.  bi 
1648  he  was  made  by  the  Protector  a  com- 
iij!.-?Luii€r  fur  the  eeiety  of  the  eotmty,  and 
ill  Itiiy  liL^vas  iioininiitt'J  viL:t>chancellor  (rf 
thu  Jucby  [luJ  iiStMi  LiL-v  l-jr  tlie  county  pala- 
tiut'.    In  iva&  L-Lu^eu  a  bencher 

of  Oraj's  Ian,  ami  ia  ncorJed  as  being  at 
tliat  i'uai;  &  jiidgii  of  [la^iztj  f^r  the  Chester 
and  XorlJi  Wales  circuit-  Fell  was  con- 
fiidet^  a  leading  puritan  iu  the  district  of 
XwBtfiBBt  and  praetised  hospitalitv  with  his 
wm'a  astlstanoe.  Wheo,  dtuiug  his  absence 
oil  circuit  in  1653,  the  funily  was  converted 
hv  Fox,  Fell  hsBtened  home  and  was  met  by 
Fox,  vho  s.\ f jl.'im'rd  bjsdwtrjit-ja.  Although 
Fell  ab\ci  <;uWu.c«d  quakeriam,  he  mnteA 
the  use  of  Swarthmore  Hall  for  the  Friends 
to  meet  in,  and  frequently  sat  in  an  adjoining 
room  with  the  door  open,  so  as  to  aGPord 
them  theprotectionofhis  presence.  His  wife 
says, '  He  was  very  loving  to  fVieads.'  In 
1652  he  went  the  northern  circuit  with  Fresir 
dent  Bradshaw.  In  1653  he  was,  with  certain 
other  justices,  directed  to  prevent  royalists 
landing  or  gathering  in  Cumberland  or  Lanca- 
shire, and  at  the  end  of  that  year  he  was,  with 
!  Bradshaw,  appointed  a  commissioner  for  re- 
viving the  duicny  jurisdiction  at  Westminster. 
Ll1w4  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  keeping  the  seal  of  l3ae  county  of 
Lancaster.  From  a  lettarwrittMi  to  himb^ 
Thomas  Aldam  in  1664  it  appears  that  lua 
favour  to  quakers  had  made  mm  very,  un- 
popular; but  in  1666  he  was  directed  to  pro- 
ceed to  London  to  detennine  cases  in  the 
duchy  court  at  Westminster.  For  several 
years  before  his  death  Fell  withdrew  from 
parliamentary  life,  disapiatmng  of  the  Pro- 
tector's assumption  of  authority  in  civil  «tid 
religious  maitters ;  and  althonni  Cromwell 
is  Iwlieved  to  hare  made  seTBralovertuias  to 
him,  he  still  declined  to  take  any  active  part 
in  the  government.  He  died  atSwart^nHne 
on  8  Oct.  1668,  and  was  buried  in  Ulverston 
Ghozehbytarctdight.  The  record  of  Idahmtial 
states  that  be  was  ohancallor  of  t^  dndiy  of 
Lancastm.  Heleftonesonandsevandaagh- 
terSfOneofwhom,  Sarah  Fell,  a  qnak«  mim»- 
ter,  was  noted  not  only  for  her  beauty,  but 
also  for  her  eloquence  and  knowledge  of  He- 
brew, fihemuried  one  Heed.  B|yhaiinU 
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FeU  founded  the  Town  Bank  grammar  school 
at  UlTenton,  and  left  a  number  of  l^iaoes 
to  thepOOT. 

pTebb'fl  Fellfl  of  Swarthmore ;  SeweVs  Hist, 
cf  tb«  Bise,  &c.,  of  the  Prionds,  i.  160,  ii.  360 ; 
Margaret  Fell's  Brief  Collection,  &c,  1710; 
Baines's  LancaBbire,  toL  n.  2iid  ed.;  Barber's 
Swarthmore  Hall  and  it«  Associatiotui ;  Swarib- 
more  MSS. ;  Calendar  of  State  F^rs,  Dom. 
1649  p.  297,  16&3  p.  291, 16H-6  ^  63,  168; 
Notes  and  Qaoies,  lat  aer.  iii.  U2,  it.  187i  itc, 
Ti.  223.]  A.  0.  B. 

FELL,  •WILLIAM  (1768 P-1848),  author, 
bom  probabljr  near  Brampton,  Cumberland, 
about  1758,  was  a  echool  master  successively 
at  ManchesterfWilmslow,  and  Lancaster,  and 
after  his  retirement  lived  at  Clifton,  near 
Lowther,  Westmoreland.  He  died  in  Sfarch 
1848  at  Shap,  in  the  same  county,  leaving  his 
property,  an  ample  competency,  to  the  chil- 
dren of  ms  elder  brother^  John  Fell  of  Swiu- 
dale  Head,  thereby  disinheriting  his  only 
•urriving  son,  Henry^  who  lived  in  Denmark. 

He  was  on  industrious  writer  for  the  press 
and  published  the  following  separate  works : 
1.  *  Hints  on  the  Instruction  of  Youth '  (anony- 
mous), Manchester,  1798.  2.  '  Hints  on  the 
Causes  of  the  High  Prices  of  Provi8ions,'Pen- 
rith,  1800.  3.  *  A  System  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy,' Salford,  1808.  4.  '  Remarks  on  Mr. 
Lancaster's  System  of  Education,  in  which 
his  erroneous  statements  and  the  defects  in 
his  mode  of  tuition  are  detected  and  ex- 
plained,'Warrincton,  1811.  6.  'A  Sketch 
of  the  Principal  Events  in  English  History,' 
Warrington,  1811;  2nd  edition  1818. 

[CommaDieations  from  Mr.  John  Yarker  of 
Manchester,  who  possesses  aevoral  nnpubli-shed 
manoacripts  by  Fell.]  C.  W.  S. 

FKLLOWBSj  JAMES  (Jl.  1710-1730), 
portrait-painter,L8  known  for  portraits  of  emi- 
nent clergymen  of  his  time.  In  the  print 
room  at  the  British  Museum  there  are  por- 
traits by  him  of  Thomas  Wilson,  bishop  of 
Sodorand  Man  (engraved  by  Vertue  in  1726), 
Laurence  HoweU,  the  nonjnxor,  and  Hnm- 
phreT  Gower,  master  of  St.  Jolm's  Goll^, 
OsmoridgB  (engraTed  bj  Vertue  in  1719). 
Fellowea  obtuned  notoriety  as  being  the 
painter  of  the  famous  picture  of  the  'Last 
Supper '  which  was  placed  over  the  com- 
munion-table in  the  choxch  of  St.  Mary, 
Whitechapel,  by  the  Jacobite  rector,  Dr.  lU- 
chard  Welton.  In  this  Dr.  White  Kennett 
[q.  v.],  dean  of  Peterborough,  was  portrayed 
as  Judas  Iscariot,,  no  pains  being  lost  to  make 
the  portrait  unmistakable.  This  caused  con- 
stdovble  offence,  and  the  figure  was  altered 
by  order  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  though 
the  picture  wu  allowed  to  remain. 


[Badgrave's  Diet,  of  Artists;  Noble's  Cojf 
tinnation  of  Oranger'a  Biog.  JBist.  iii.  88;  Kip* 
fib's  Biog.  Brit  (sub  loe.  'KeuieU').]  L.  0. 

FELLOWES,  Sib  JAMES,  M.D.  (1771- 
1867),phvsictan,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1771, 
was  the  tnird  son  of  Dr.  William  Fellowe^ 
plmician  extraordinary  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  brother  of  Sir  Thomaa  Fellowes 
[q.  T.I  He  was  educated  at  Rngby,  and  at 
Peternouse,  Cambridge.  On  obtaining  a  Tan- 
ered  scholarship  he  migrated  to  Qonville  and 
Caius  CoU^,where  he  became  a  Perse  fellow, 
and  graduated  M,B.  in  1797  and  M.D.  1803. 
He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  30  Sept.  1806.  He  served  in  tba 
meclical  service  of  the  army  before  taking  his 
degree,  and  afterwards  became  physician  to 
the  forces,  and  went  with  Admiral  Christian's 
fleet  to  San  Domingo.  In  1804t  he  was  teat 
to  investigate  and  treat  the  pes^lenlul  fever 
which  ra^d  thera  He  returned  to  England 
in  AprillSOO,  and  in  IfflOwas  knighted  1^ 
Oeor^  HI.  Soon  after  he  served  at  Cadtx 
as  chief  of  the  medical  department  of  th<* 
army,  and  in  1816  retired  from  hb  maiesty'a 
service.  In  the  same  year  he  published 
'  Reports  of  the  Pestilential  Disorder  of  An- 
dalusia, which  appeared  at  Cadiz  in  the  yeara 
1800,  1804,  1810,  and  1813.'  The  reports, 
though  somewhat  wanting  in  completeness, 
give  an  interesting  accoimt  of  these  violent 
epidemics  as  observed  at  Cadiz,  and  also  of 
the  pestilential  fever  at  Malaga  in  1803-4, 
whicn  was  witnessed  and  described  Watep- 
ton  the  naturalist,  with  further  aocoant  of 
the  disease  as  seen  at  Oibraltar,  and  of  th« 
Walcheren  fever  J|Me  Datib,  Joseph  Ba>> 
hard].  The  Spanish  pestilenceseenu  to  have 
been  a  malignant  and  highlyeontagious  form 
of  typhus,  with  interspened  cases  of  relapsing 
fever,  a  combination  a\eo  observed  in  LondoB 
and  in  Ireland.  Fellowes  had  sound  viewa 
on  ventilation,  but  the  pathological  part  of 
the  reports  is  defective.  Fellowes,  who  was 
D.L.  and  J.P.  of  Hampshire,  died  at  Havant 
80  Dec.  1857.  He  married  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Joseph  James,  of  Adbury  House, 
Hampehire,andleft.iBsuebyher.  Heryounger 
mster  was  wife  of  Dr.  William  Henry  Fittoa 
fq.v.l  SirJameBwasUterarrezeeutorofMrB. 
Piozzi,  formerly  Mrs.  Thrue,  who  left  hina 
in  1821  her  manuscripts,  and  copies  of  her  pub- 
lished writings  with  manuscript  amtotaUMiB. 

[Hank'8Coll.ofFhja,iii.24;  Luard's  Oradaati 
Cantabrigienses ;  Works.]  N.  H. 

FELLOWES,  ROBERT,  LL.D,  (1771- 
1847),pliilantliropi8t,  born  in  1771,was  grand- 
son of  William  Fellowes  of  Shottesham  Hall, 
Norfolk.  EducatedforthechurchatSt.MaTy 
Hall.  Oxford  (B.A.  179G  and  MA.  1801), 
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he  took  orders,  but  seems  to  have  held  no 
peferment.  For  over  six  years  (1804-11) 
he  edited  the '  Oritdcal  Beview/  He  was  the 
intiiiiate  taaoA  of  Dr.  FWr,  who  mtrodneed 
him  to  Queen  Caroline,  whose  cause  ha  ea- 
poosed.  Ha  is  said  to  have  written  all  her 
repltea  to  the  numeroos  addresses  presented 
to  her  in  1820.  Francis  Maseres,  cursitor- 
baron  of  the  exchequer,  proved  his  friendship 
to  Fellowes  by  leaving  him  at  his  death  in 
1824  nearly  200.000/.  Fellowes  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Maseres  a  monument  in  Rel- 
gate  churchyard,  with  a  eulo^tic  inscrip- 
tion in  Latin.  He  used  his  fortune  with 
great  generosity,  both  in  uding  private  dis- 
tress and  in  forwarding  benevolent  schemes. 
In 1826  he  gave  benefactions  to  encourage  the 
atady  of  natural  philosophy  at  £dinbui|fh 
Univeiuty,  He  was  one  <n  tiie  jnomotera 
of  the'  Lmdon  TTnivMsitv,  now  UnivMnity 
Oo11^<lOoww  Street.  Outof  mtitudefbr 
the  pn^msioiial  sernces  of  Dr.  John  EUiotson 
[q.  v.],  who  held  a  chur  of  medicine  in  Uni- 
Tersity  College,  he  provided  there  two  annual 
gold  medals,  the  '  Fellowes  medals,'  for  pro- 
fieienev  in  clinical  medicine.  Fellowes  inte- 
rested himself  intheopeningof  Regent'sPark 
to  the  public,  and  in  the  emancipation  of  the 
Jews.  Hewas  an  advanced  liberal  in  politics, 
but  drew  Uie  line  at  universal  suflri^.  In 
1828  he  pnrchased  the '  Examiner '  and  made 
AlhanyFonblanque[q.v.]editor.  His  religious 
publicati(HU  always  advocated  practical  phi- 
lanihiopy.  By  degrees  he  auindoned  the 
dist^octm)  teneta  ci  the  Anj^ican  church, 
and  IB  his  most  mature  work,  'The  Beligion 
oi  the  tTniwse,'  he  aims  to  divest  rel^on 
of  most  of  its  snpematural  elements.  He 
leetmred  at  the  opening  of  the  chapel  of 
Barber  Beaumont's  philosophical  institution 
[see  Beatmoiit,  Johv  Thomas  BabbbbI 

Fellowes  died  in  Dorset  Square  on  6  Feb. 
1847,  leaving  a  young  iamiiy.  He  was 
buriedatKensalOteenonlSFeo.  A  long  list 
of  his  publications  is  given  in  the  *  Gentle- 
man's Haganne.*  His  earliest  work  was 
1.  '  A  lecture  of  Christian  Philosophy,  or 
.  .  .  niustration  of  the  Character  of  Jesus,' 
1798, 8vo ;  2nd  ed.  1799,  8vo ;  Srd  ed.  1800, 
8vo;  4th  ed.  with  supplement,  1803,  8vo. 
His  political  views  are  contained '  in  2. '  An 
Address  to  the  People,'  &c..  1790,  12mo. 
&  'Morality  united  with  Poliey/  &G.,  1800, 
12mo.  4.  *  The  I^ta  of  Pnnierty  Vindi- 
cated,'&c.,  1818, 8vo.  A  taste  for  versifying 
is  shown  in  his  5. '  Poems, . . .  Original  and 
Traiulated,'  &c.,  1806,  8vo  (many  of  the 
translations  are  from  G^esnOT).  Host  of  his 
remaining  publications  are  theological,  the 
chief  being  6.  'The  Anti-Calvinist,'  War- 
vidi,  1800, 8vo;  2nd  ed.  London,  1801, 8vo. 


7.  'Religion  without  Cant,'  &c..  1801,  8vo. 

8.  'The  Guide  to  Immortality,*  fitc.,  1804, 
8vo,  3  vols,  (a  digest  of  the  four  gospels). 
0.  'A  Bo^  of  Theologr/  fte.,  1807,  8vo. 

10.  'The  Beluion  of  TJmverse,'  &c., 
1836. 12mot  8id  ed.  Lond.  and  Edinb.  1864, 
8vD  (with  additions  from  his  manuscripts). 

11.  'A  Lecture  delivered  on  Opening  the 
Chapel  ...  in  Beaumont  Square,'  1841, 
12mo.  12.  'Commott^ense  Truths,'  &c., 
1844,  12mo.  Fellowes  translated  from  the 
Latin  Milton's  *  Familiar  Epistles '  and  *  Se- 
cond Defence  of  the  People  of  England,'  for 
the  1806  edition.  Some  of  his  publications 
were  issued  under  the  pseudonym  'Hiila- 
lethes  A.M.  Oxon.' 

[Gest.  Mag.  1825,  p.  207,  (obituftTy 
notice);  Monthly  Bspositoty.  182$  p.  692, 1826 
127,  696 ;  Fellowe^s  vorfcs.}         A.  O. 

FELLOWES^  Sib  THOMAS  ^77&- 
18S8),  reaxHidmiral,  j^ungest  aon  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Fellowee,  phyndan  extraordinary  to 
George  IV  when  prince  r^fent,  and  brother 
of  Sir  James  Fellowee  [q.  v.],  was  bom  at 
Minorca  in  1778.  He  served  for  some  yean 
on  board  the  shipsof  the  East  India  Company, 
and  entered  the  royal  navy  in  1797,  as  mas- 
ter's mate,  on  board  the  Boyol  George,  with 
Captain  Domett  and  Admiral  Lord  ^dport. 
He  was  afterwards  in  the  Diana  frigate  with 
Captain  Jonathan  Faolknor,  and  then  in  the 
West  Indies,  serving  in  different  ships  till 
the  peace.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war,  he 
was  sent  out  to  the  East  Indies  witli  Sir 
Edward  Pellewj  and  in  1807  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  He  was  then  fbr 
some  time  in  the  Northumberland,  flagship 
of  Sir  Alexander  Cochraoe  in  the  West  In- 
dies. In  1808-9  he  commanded  the  Swinger 
and  Unique  brigs,  in  both  of  which  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  doing  good  service  against 
the  enemy's  privateers  and  batteries ;  on  one 
occasitm,  21  May  1809,  landing  with  twenty- 
four  men  at  Basseterre  of  Guadeloupe,  and 
spiking  the  guns  oi  a  battery  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  force  of  regular  troops.  He  was  the 
only  man  of  the  party  who  escaped  unhurt. 
The  Unique  was  afterwards  expended  as 
a  fireship,  and  Fellowes's  conduct  was  re- 
warded with  a  commission  as  oommander, 
16  8^  1809.  la  August  1610  he  was  ap- 
pointad  to  the  etmunuuL  c£  the  gunboats  at 
Cadiz, wluchhe  held  till  tiie  foll^ing  June, 
thou|^  advanced  to  post  rank  in  Maidi. 
Boring  this  time,  we  are  told,  thou^  a 
tall,  stout  man,  he  never  slept  out  of  the 
Watchfttl's  cabin,  a  hole  seven  feet  long  and 
three  feet  high ;  it  is  much  more  probable 
that  he  frequently  slept  on  the  boat's  deck, 
and  that  the  stoiy  has  been  too  literally 
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intsrpreted;  'EfoaLFtteasej  1813  to  Noran- 
b«r  1814  fUlowes  conmaiuled  the  Fkwn  of 
30  gua^  intiw  West  btdios,  vidi  smne  suo' 
oaw  agBuut  tin  enm^  Kivateen,  his 
looB  uid  aetive  ezertioiis^  '''"^  fonsally  $/>• 
knowledged  by  the  goramor  ot  Curasao,  and 
1^  ths  maichajota,  who  presented  him  with  a 
mece  of  plate.  In  June  1816  he  waamade  a 
G.B.,  andon  S3  Feb.  1833  wucreated  a  Imight 
of  the  8p&uiBh  order  of  King  Chades  III,  in 
recognitioii  of  his  services  at  Oadiz.  In  1837 
he  commanded  the  Dartmouth  of  43  gnos  in 
tJte  Hjaditemtnean,  sad  on  30  Oct.  was  with 
the  fleet  at  Naranno,  where  his  action,  in 
trying  to  remove  a  Tiukish  fireship,  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  battle  [see  Codbiho- 
TOSf  Sat  Kbwabs].  For  his  eonduot  on  that 
oecaiion,  FeUowes,  with  the  other  captains, 
recMTedtheeraaseBof  theL^[ionof  ihinour, 
the  seecoid  class  of  St  Anne  of  Russia,  and 
the  Redeemer  of  Greece.  On  hia  xetum  to 
EngW  he  was  knighted,  13  Feb.  1838,  and 
was  presanted  witii «  awcvd  by  ths  lord  high 
odmiraL  He  was  created  D.O X.  t«  Oxford 
on  38  Jane  1630.  He  oontinued  in  command 
of  the  Dartmonth  till  1830 ;  in  1836  ha  com- 
manded the  Pembroke  of  74  guns  on  the 
Lisbon  station ;  and  the  &llowmg  year  was 
movwi  into  the  Vanguard  of  80  guns  in  the 
Meditenanean,  at  tmat  time  considered  the 
orack  ship  in  the  eernce.  From  1843  to  1848 
he  WES  superintendent  of  the  hospital  and 
victualling  yazd  at  PWmouth.  After  ha  was 
mometed  to  baresHdmical  on  96  July  1847, 
M  ifl^dadf  for  the  most  pact,  at  Taawrton 
lUfotiiMarHyBioath.  Hocmd  m  ISAsxil 
IStS. 

FeUowes  was  twice  married,  and  left  issue, 
among  others*  Vtce-adair&l  Sir  Oharies  Fel- 
lowm,  who  died  in  1886,  while  in  eomunand 
(rfthe  Chaaael  aqnadrou. 

[O^Byme's  Va.v.  Biog.  Diet. ;  Uanhan's  Roy. 
Ksv.  Biog.  vi.  (Sopplemant,  pt.  ii.)  817  :  O-ent. 
Dbg.  1858,  asw  ser.  xxxix.  KS.}      J.  K.  L. 

FEIiLOWS,  &CB.  CHARLES  (1799- 
1060),  traivellOT  and  avohmologist,  son  of  Jc^ 
Falhnra,  a  banker  and  a  genfleman  of  fortune^ 
was'  bom  at  Nottiagluun  ul  Anoosfe  1799, 
and  when  only  fourteen  iUtistae«tM.a  teipto 
tha  nana  of  Newstead  Abbey  by  dtetches 
irUA  twenty-five  yean  afttrwanta  appeared 
on^t&tle-pi^  of  Bioore^s  *Lifbof  ^ttob.' 
Id  eevW  life  he  travelled  through  a  greatr  part 
of  Bri&in,  and  in  1830  settled  in  London, 
irhere  he  became  an  active  member  of  the 
l^itiahAsBoeiation.  On36July  1837,incom- 
pady  wvib  Bfr.  William  Haw«8,  he  made  the 
liitrMentb  reeoided  asosnt  of  Mont  SIaoc, 
and  took  a  new  route  to  the  summit^  which 
has  aiaee-  beea  gmmlly  uaed^    After  the 


death  of  his  motiber  in  1883  he  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  next  tea  years  m  Italy  or 
Greeoe,  or  on  the  shme  of  we  Lennt.  On 
IS  Feb.  1688  he  landed  at  Smyrna,  whenee 
his  explorations  m  part  of  toe  interior  of 
Ajna  Minor  led  him  to  districte  unknown  to 
Europeans,  and  he  thus  diseovered  the  ruins 
of  a  nnmbsr  of  citiee  whieh  oisbed  earlier 
than  800  B.C.  Entering  Lyoia  he  e»kired 
the  river  Xanthus  horn  the  mouth  at  Fatara 
upwards.  Nine  mUee  from  Patara  he  found 
the  ruins  of  Xanthus,  the  ancimt  capital  of 
Lycia.  About  fifteen  roilea  further  up  ha 
came  upon  the  tvdub  of  lies.  After  tsJdng 
sketches  of  the  most  interesting  objects,  and 
copying  a  number  of  insmptions,  he  returned 
to  England,  when  his  pnblioatioB  oi  'A 
Jovmu  written  during  aa  £ii»wnion  in  Asia 
llinor/  LondoHf  1689,  eceated  meh  an 
amount  of  intanst  that  Lmd  Palmsnton,  at 
the  request  of  the  trusteea  oi  the  British 
Museum,  applied  to  the  saltan  oi  Turkey 
for  permission  to  bring  away  a  number  of  the 
Lyciaa  works  of  art.  Late  in  1889  FeUowit 
again  set  out  for  Lycia,  aceom^Nmied  by 
George  Scharf,  who  assisted  him  ua  sketoh- 
ing.  The  result  of  this  second  vi«t  waa 
the  diacoveiy  oi  thirteen  tuwient  cities,  all 
contuning  works  of  art,  but  permission  could 
not  be  obtained  from  the  Porte  for  re- 
moval of  any  of  the  monumenta  or  sculpt  ves. 
In  1841  appeared  '  AnAooountof Disooveriea 
in  Lycia,  being  a  Journal  k^  firing  a  second 
Ezemnott  in  Asia  Minor.  By  C.  Fellewa.' 
In  October  1841,  at  the  nqoeat  of  the  aathe- 
EitieB  of  the  British  MmBom,  he  aet  oat « 
his  third  eacpediticm.  IMfficuItiei,  howercrr 
again  ensued,  and  he  was  obliged  to  r^nir  to 
Constantinople  to  make  apersonal^jiplieatioa 
for  anotbsir  unian>  jRie  £iu^iahgovenunent 
moreover  had  entiiely  M^EaObiito  provide 
funds  for  the  expensea  of  the  inland  travel- 
ling, and  Fellows,  to  prereot  great  waste  oi 
tune,  advanced  the  money  to  enable  the  work- 
men to  wooeed.  The  party  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Xanthus  nver  on  36  Deo.,  vad 
in  June  1843  aevanty^eight  cases  <rf  architeo- 
tural  remains  and  beautiful  sculptures  were 
senttoMalta.  In  the  fourth  and  most  fsmona 
expedition  in  1844  he  had  the  management 
of  «  laqpB  vntjt  omiiftuig  of  a  hundred 
men  from  the  royal  navy,  stonecntten  fern 
Malta^men  from  Rome  for  taking  oasta,  eai^ 
penten,  interpreters,  &c,  and  twenty-eeven 
additional  oases  were  forwarded  to  Buglaa^ 
These  valuable,  remuns,  wln^  added  much 
to  our  knowledge  ef  ancient  aictuteoture  and 
sculpture,  are  now  exhibited  in  ths  entrance 
hall  and  in  the  Arohaie  room  at  the  British 
Mnteum. 

The  most  notsfwert^  placea  iUnstrated 
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Vr  tiwM  xeUto  am  Xutthui,  Pmu»,  Patam, 
TkMfKynfmeAQiympaB.  In  1844  FeUows 
pwontul  to  ibm  snuenm  his'poitfolioB,  ao- 
eoimfes  of  hia  ezpeditMU,  and  ffecimena-  of 
mtmal  hiatory  inustratiTe  of  I^ia. 

Liocaaequencaof aome  misatatemdutawhiek 
had  Mipeaiefl  in  print,  FeUowa  ia  184S  pub- 
liahecf  a:  vani|Alet  entitled  '  The  Xanthian 
HarUM,  their  Acquiaiticai  and  TraosmisaioiL 
to  England.*  In  tmnalttting  utd  elucidating 
theinseriptionB  in  the  first  of  hie  jouiiale  he 
waa  aasistod  br  James  Yates ;  in  thoee  of 
th«  seocmd  far  Daniel  Shatpe,  pFesidant  of  the. 
Geok*gioal  ^iciety.  On  7  1846  he  iraa 
kn^fated  hy  the  queen  at  8t.  Jamea'a  jBakoe, 
'  aa  an  adcwnrleupMnt  of  his  scrrioea  in  the 
Tamoral  itf  iba  Tui»tK^"  anldqnitiea  to  ihia 
coimtvy.*  IhaUthe  expeditaoBBhe'paidhis 
own  expenae*,  and  never  at  any  timereceiTed 
anypaeuniaiTniiratdfroaithanation.  Ihizing 
the  laktavpaxtof  hislife  be  resided  in.tbe  Isle 
of  Wi^t,  oceuminff  kia  tkae  with  afnrioul- 
tnral  puranita.  He  chad  at  4  Montana  Place, 
BoneU  Square,  London,  8  Not.  1^  He 
marriad  flzst,  36  Oct.  1 845,  Eliza,  only  dau^b- 
tesof  FranolaH&rtof  Notting^uuB;  shedied 
3  Jan.  1847;  and  Baoendly,  23  June  1648, 
Harriet,  widow  of  WiUiam  Eniffht  of  Oak- 
lands,  Hertfordshire ;  shedied  19  March  1874. 

Beeideft  the  works  already  mentioned  Fd- 
lowB- was  the  author  d:  1,  'A  Narrative  of 
an  Aicant  to  the  Stmunit  of  Hont  Blano,' 
1637.  3.  'Lvoia^  Catia,  Lydia,  iUustrated 
Gt.  Sidlaifl,  with  dewziptiTe  letterpnaa 
hj  a  IWlova.'  Bait  L  1847.  No  nicne  j 
poUiBhadk  &.  'Ab  Aotount  of  the  lonio 
Trophy  HeKuuent  eoccwrated  at  Xastfans,' 
1848.  4  'TrsTeb'  and  Aeaean^es  in  Aaia 
Minor,  more  partioolarly  in  the  Province  of 
Lyeia,'  1853.  6.  'Goipa  of  ancient  Lyeia 
before  the  Reiga  of  Alenader,  wit^  an  Esaay 
cm  the  relatlTe  Datea  cf  Xyraan  Monuments 
in  the  Britlsk  MiMeum,'  1855. 

[Cknt;  Mng.  Taoodiy  1661,  pp.  103-4;  "Eaey- 
d^padia  Britumica  (1879),  is.  67;  C.  BrownV 
lAves  ot  Nottu^hanuhiTe  Woitbies  (1883), 
S6ii-9;  Wi  Hhwm'b  Narrative  of  ui  Ascent  of 
Moat  BhuM.(16Q^ed.l»8irB.Hawee;  JOsr- 
naL  «1  QaogE.  Soft.  (1861Xxzzi.  ewii- 
iii.]  Q.C.B. 

FELKCHAM,  OWEN  n602P-ie68>, 
author  of '  BeKAvea/  waa  aonof  13ioniaa  Fellt- 
bam.  of  Mutfoid  in  Suffolk,  and  of  Bfa;^, 
dauBfbteT  of  John  Uffiete  <ii  Somedeyton.m 
Sumlk  From  a  Latin  epitaph  in  the  church  of 
B&braham,  Oanibridgeanire,  written  1^  Owen 
upen  his  father,  and  printed  among  his  poema 
in  tharfollo  editiona  eithe '  Besolvea,' it  arnnars 
that  be  was-  the  aaeood  or  third  aoa  ('  natu 
fllium  minonra')  of  a  family  of  three  eons 
Mdthneduiglitenf  and  that  hia&tfaer  died 


in  1681|  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  Aooording' 
'  totwopedigreeaintheBritish  Museum  (J9S»^ 
Iman  MSS.  6861, 1  76,  and  1160^  f.  61),  he 
married  Man,  dau^iter  of  Olt^ton  of  Kent- 
well  HalL  Melford,  Suffolk.  At  the  a«;e  of. 
nriiteen  he  published  a  first  verwai  Che 
'  j^solves,*  aseries  of  moral  essa;}^  by  which 
he  is'  chiefly  known.  For  somo  tmie  he  seems 
to  have  assodated  in  the  capacity  either  of 
aacietary  or  chaplain  with  the  family  of  the 
Earl  of  Tbomond,  settled  at  Ghreat  Billings 
Norduunptonshire.  The  final  editions  of  the 
'Resolves' are  dedic^d  to  Mary,  dowager- 
countess  ofThomond.  '  William  Johnson,  of  ' 
the  eolledge  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  Oadjz/ 
toIdFelltbam,  in  a  letter  dated  December  1687 
(printed  at  end  of '  fiasolves,*  8th  edit.),  dut 
he  had  'amongst  cathaLicka  lost  a  great  deal, 
of  credit'  by  hia  nxteentb  Reaolve  'of 
dioice  of  BMigion,'  which  atatad  naaau  iar. 
m^Brriagthe  Anglican  to  theBomancbuzoh. 
FeUtbam  replied  that  he  was  not  a  scholar 
by  profession.  '  My  books  have  been  my  de- 
light and  recreation,  but  not  my  teade,  though 
perhaps  I  could  wish  they  had.'  In  anotiier 
tetter,  addressed  '  to  the  Lord  0.  J.  R.'  (i.e. 
Ohie5-iustic6  Richardson),  FeJltham  descnhea 
himsea  as '  being  put  upon  a  T^al  for  vindi' 
eating  the  right  of^ the  Antient  ^eritanee  of 
my  FKuily,  gained  from  me  by  a  Verdict  last 
Assizes,  by  what  means  I  shall  forbear  to 
speak,'  and  congratulates  himself  on  having 
his  case  *  heard  before  voor  Lordship.'  No 
leeord  of  the  lawsuit  has  been  discoverad. 
J  FdltbsmVpoeinaexbtlHtstnngrcmliatayio- 
Mthiee.  ^  the  last  lines  of  the '£^taph  to 
the  Etam^  Memory  of  Oharlea  the  J^Bt. .. 
Inhumanely  raurthered  by  a  perfidious  I^oiy 
of  His  prevalent  Subjects,'  ne  talks  of  tho 
dead  k'mg  as  *  Christ  the  Second.*  Felltham 
was  well  known  to  the  literary  men  of  hia 
time.  He  replied  to  Ben  Joneoa'a  ode,' Ooma 
leave  the  loathdd8tage'(8eeXcMVn0,No.xx.)f 
and  Langbaine  ^eierred  the  '  ahurp  Reply 
made  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Fehham'  to  the 
answers  of  Thonma  Care  wand  Sir  John  Suck- 
ling, Thomas  Randolph,  Jonson's  adopted 
aon,  who  wrote  in  Jonson's  defence,  ww 
afterwards  acquainted  with  Felltham,  and 
pennedaftneaddress  *to  Master  Faltham  oa 
Ids  }joA  of  Renlves,'  fiiUcf  etathuriastieancl 
eloquent  pnuse^  Felltham  oontritated  to  the 
'  Auialiall>ubreiitia,'  168<^aiidto'*  Joibsoiiw 
Virbius,'  puUidied  in  Ben  Jonsen's  manuoy 
in  1688.  He  died  and  was  buried  at  Otaat, 
Billing  early  in  1668.  His  will  isoharactw 
istie.  He  deambea  himself  as  of  QntM 
.  Billing,  where  be  desires  to  be  baried,'  baif 
depreoates  more  than  80^  being  spetrt  cm  hi* 
tasasnl.  His  brothcm  Robert  and  'Thomaa 
andsavgadnepibewaandnieceearaiBentiePwl 
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in  the  document.  To  his  nephev,  *  Thomas 
FeUtham,  minister,'  he  bequeaths  lua  books  of 
diTinity.  His  property  mdoded  leases  of 
'Catherlof^,'  Irelaad,  uid '  Crat«lagh  Keale,' 
CO.  Clare.  He  makes  his  nephew  Owen, '  of 
Grays  Inn,'  his  sole  executor,  and  acknow- 
ledges special  obligations  to  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Thomond.  The  will,  dated  4  May 
1667,  was  proved  22  April  1668.  A  Latin 
epitaph,  written  by  himself  for  his  own  tomb, 
is  printed  in  his  works. 

Felltham's  ilrst  publication  (12mo,  n.  d. 
827  pp.),  issued  when  he  was  eighteen,  was 
entitled  'Resolves, Divine, Moral!,  Politicall, 
byOwjnFelltham'[1620P].  It  is  dedicated  to 
Lady  Dorothy  Crane,  daughter  *  to  the  right 
Elonorable  and  Beligioos,  the  Lord  Hobut,' 
and  consists  of  a  hundred  short  enays  num- 
heredi  but  wit^  neither  titles  nor  inaez.  A 
second  edition  appeared  in  quarto  in  1628,  ae- 
eompanied  b^  '  A  Seconde  Centurie,'  which 
takes  three  times  the  space  of  the  &nt,  and 
is  dedicated  to  Lord  Coventry,  the  lord  keeper. 
In  an  address '  to  the  readers'  he  defends  the 
absence  of  authorities,  and  his  translation  of 
Latin  verse  quotations.  Each  Resolve  in  this 
edition  has  a  short  title.  This  volume  was 
republished  in  1628,  with  the  motto  *  Sic  de- 
mulceo  vitam,'  which  is  retained  in  all  sub- 
sequent editions.  Thefourth  edition  appeared 
in  1681,  with  the  title  '  Resolves,  a  Duple 
Century,' and  'a  laige  Alphabeticall  Table 
thereunto;'  it  reverses  the  order  of  the  cen- 
turies. The  fifth,  uxth,  and  seventh  editions 
appeared  in4to  in  1634, 16S6,  and 1647  rrapeo- 
tively,  without  further  change.  The  eighth 
edUtion  of  1661,  the  first  in  folio,  is  dedicated 
to  Mary,  dowag^  countess  of  Thomtmd,  and 
supplies  a  thoroughly  revised  version  of  the 
earlier  series  of  essays,  many  of  them  being 
altered,  and  fifteen  omitted.  With  Uiem  are 
bound  up  two  dissertations,  entitled  '  Some- 
thing upon  Eccles.  ii.  II,'  aud  *upon  St. 
Luke  ziv.  20,'  which  are  good  examples  of  the 
author's  style  at  its  best ;  '  Lusoria,  or  Occa- 
sional Pieces.  With  a  Taste  of  some  Letters,' 
consifltingof  thirty-nine  poems  and  two  Latin 
epitaphs;  'A  Brief  Character  of  the  Low 
dnrntries,'  first  puUtsbed  sraafately  in  1662; 
and  nineteen  letters,  of  which  all  bat  one  are 
bv  FelltJianL  The  author's  I^^  e^tuh  on 
lumadf  c<moliides  the  volume.  Tha  edition 
was  reprinted  in  folio  in  1670, 1677,  and  1696. 
Thetwdfth  andlastof  the  early  editions  issued 
posthumously  is  In  8vo,  1709,  and  according 
to  a  note  on  the  title-page  has  '  the  language 
refined.'  It  also  contains  for  the  first  time 
'  A  Form  of  Prayer  composed  for  the  Family 
of  the  Ri^t  Honorable  the  Countess  of  Tho- 
mond.' 'The  Beauties  of  O.F.,  selected  from 
his  Resolves. .  .byJ.Vine,'a|^eatedinl6mo 


in  1800;  a  second  edition  in  ISmo  &Uowed 
in  1818.  In  1806  James  Canuaiagpublialied 
an  unjnstifiaUy  garbled  editkm  of  the  * 
solves '  with  a  esmftd  tutrodnction ;  a  sectmd 
edition  came  out  in  1620.  Pickering  in  1840 

X'nted  the  quarto  of  1631.  The  altered 
(1661)  veraitm  at  the  earlier  essays  has 
thus  not  been  reprinted  in  modem  times.  In 
1662  FeUtham  published '  A  Brief  Chaiaeter 
of  the  Low  Countries  under  the  Statea.  Bein^ 
three  weeks'  Observation  of  the  Vices  and 
Vertnes  of  the  Inhalutanta,'  12mo.  It  has 
the  motto '  Non  seria  semper,'  and  a  letter  by 
the  printer  complaining  that  two  pirated  ver- 
sionshad  been  previoiu^  issued.  Apirated 
edition,  caUed  *  Three  Monetba  Ofaservations 
of  the  Low  CouiUiriss,  especialfar  HoUand. 
Containingahiief  Deseriptumof the  Ooontit^, 
Customes,  Religions,  Mumeis,  and  IH^kwh 
tions  of  thePeo^,'  1648, 12mo,  wasremiiited 
in  1653,  with  the  title  '  A  true  ana  exact 
Character  of  the  Low  Countreyes,  especiaUy 
Holland.  Or  the  Dutchman  anatomised  ana 
truly  dissected.  Being  the  series  of  Three 
Moneths,  &c.'  The  authorised  edition  was 
published  agun  in  12mo  in  1660,  and  again 
m  1662,  when  <  By  Owen  Fdtham,  Esq.^ap- 
peored  on  the  title-page.  It  also  appeared  in 
the  eighth  edition  of  the '  Resolves.'  The 
ode  to  Ben  Jonson  was  reprinted  by  Lang- 
bune  and  by  Abraham  Wright  in  his  '  Par- 
nassus Biceps.'  FeUtham's  poems  are  few  in 
number,  but  varied  in  style ;  some  have  con- 
siderable merit,  and  none  are  contemptible. 
His  prose,  after  enjoying  much  popularity, 
was  almost  totallyneglected  tiU  Cumming's 
edition  of  ie06v  Thomas  Constabhi,  in  *  ^ 
flections  upon  Accuracy  of  Style,'  London, 
1734,  1736,  critidaed  the  'Resolves'  ad- 
versely. Hallam  is  equaUy  severe.  A  writer 
in  Hie  'Retrospective  Review'  points  out 
that  the  'Resolves'  bear  a  reeemblonce  in 
manner,  and  still  more  in  matter,  to  the 
'Essays'  of  Lord  Bacon ;  but  the  resemblance 
is  only  occasional,  and  is  obscured  by  a  fond- 
ness K>r  conceits  and  a  straining  after  efkct 
whidh  make  the  book  tedious  to  a  modem 
reader;  FeUthun  is  without  Bac<m's  power 
ofarrangement  and  condensation.  The 'Brief 
Character '  is  witty  and  una&cted,  and  still 
readable. 

[Brit.  Mas.  Cat.  and  Ijambeth  Library ;  Davy's 
SalTolk  Pedigrees  in  Brit.  Mas.  Addit.  MS  19123 
and  19129;  Censura  Literaria,  1808,  rii.  379; 
RetroBpective  Review,  1824,  x.  348;  T.  Con- 
stable's ReflectioitB  apoD  Aeeoraey  of  S^le,  1738, 
pp.  71-8,  106-7,-  W.  Gifibrd's  Jonson,  1316. 
IX.  393 ;  Gerard  Langbaine's  EDglish  Snuaatie 
Foet8,Oxford,lS91;T.Raiidol[arsWorics,l87fi: 
Hallun's  Lit.  of  Europe,  1 8M,  ii .  S16 ;  Awhdeacon 
Daabeny's  ^indiciB  Ecdssiie  Anglinsnsi,  1803; 
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BesolTM,  ed.  Cammiag,  1830,  sad  hj  KckBrin?, 
DotM  fromWiU  OSm  kindly  nppliod  b; 
Ur.  Gordon  Goodwio.]  B.  B. 

FELTON,  HBNRY,  DJ).  (1670-1740), 
dirine,  waa  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mar- 
tin-in-the-Fielclfl  8  Feb.  1679.  Hia  earlier 
education  was  at  Cheniea  in  Backing^um- 
•hin,  irtunce  he  was  removed  to  Westmia- 
ster,  under  Br.  Busby,  and  finally  to  the 
CbarteriHMiM,  vhwe  he  beeame  a  priTata 
pupil  of  Dr.  Walker,  the  faead-maiter.  In 
due  time  he  entered  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford,  of  which  Br.  John  Mill,  the  learned 
«ditor  of  the  Greek  Testamuit,  was  then 
principal,  and  where  he  had  far  his  tutor 
Thomas  Mills,  afterwards  bishop  of  Water- 
ford.  He  proceeded  to  his  d^reee  in  the 
usual  course,  taking  his  M.A.  in  June  1703 } 
and  in  December  m  the  same  year  was  op- 
<lained  deacon  in  the  Chapel  i^yal,  White- 
hall, by  Dr.  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Worcester.  In 
June  1704  he  was  admitted  to  priest's  orders 
by  Compton,  bishop  of  London.  Acoordintr 
to  I^ama  he  then  left  the  university  ana 
'became  an  oninent  preacher  in  and  about 
London.'  On  7  Jnlr  1706  Heame  (MS. 
Diariat,  xL  fi7)  heard  a  *  neat  well-pnined 
diaeoorae*  delivered  In*  Felton  at  St.  Mary's 
on  an  Act-Sunday.  Heame  says  that  Dr, 
Mill  had  always  been '  very  rough '  to  Feltmif 
and  would  not  appear  at  the  church.  Heame 
adds :  *Mr.  Felton  lately  put  out  a  sinenny 
pamphlet  a^inst  the  presbjrterians  of  Cole- 
iiroom,  which  has  the  ctuuracter  of  one  of 
the  best  pamphlets  that  have  been  written.* 
Probably  this  appeared  in  the  earl^  part  of 
1706,  and  is  Felton's  first  publication.  In 
1708  he  nndertook  the  care  of  the  fing* 
lish  church  at  Amsterdun,  but  returned  to 
England  in  the  following  ^year,  and  beeame 
<lomeatic  ohapUin  to  the  Dnke  of  Butland, 
an  office  whiui  ha  retained  nndn  three  auc- 
eeniTe  duke*.  On  11  Jnly  1709  he  took  the 
dwree  of  B.D.  In  1711  he  published  ^ 
*  Dissertation  on  Reading  the  Classiea,  and 
forming  a  just  Style,'  a  woric  that  be  had 
written  for  bis  pQ]»l,  John ,  lord  Boos,  or  Bos, 
afterwards  third  l)uke  of  Rutland.  It  was 
popular  in  its  day,  and  passed  through  several 
editions.  Heame  calls  it*  a  very  light,  ftmlish 
{lerformance.' 

In  1711  Felton  was  presented  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Whitwell  in  Derbyshire  by  the  se- 
cond Duke  of  Rutland.  On  5  July  1712  he 
proceeded  to  the  degree  of  D.D.  Heame 
aays  (20  April  1722) :  '  Yesterday  morning 
fleary  F^ton,  D.D.,  of  Queen's  C<^l^,  very 
uitaiumously  elected  principal  of  Edmund 
HalL  He  {oeached  immediately  before  the 
rieetion  in  the  college  chapel,  and  made,  I 
aa  told,  an  ezcdlent  sermon.'  Heame'a  sw- 
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sequent  notioeaare  disparagingand  even  viru- 
lent. In  1725  Felton  preached  before  the 
university  on  Easter  day  a  sermon  on  *The 
Resurrection  of  the  same  numerical  body,  and 
ite  reunion  to  the  same  soul,  ogunst  Mr. 
Locke's  notion  of  personality  and  identity/ 
This  sermon  ezoitea  consideraUe  attention, 
and  want  thioo^  three  editions,  the  last  of 
which  was  in  178^  in  which  ^ear  he  |macbed 
a  aecond  on  tite  *  Universabty  and  Order  of 
tihe  BecDnectaottf  being  a  Sequel  to  that 
wherein  the  Fenmal  Identity  is  asserted.' 
This  is  dedicated  to  Bishop  Smallbrooke, 
Chandler's  successor,  Whitwell,  FeUon's 
benefice,  being  in  Lichfield  diocese.  In  1727 
he  iesuEMl  a  small  and  useful  tnct  entitled 
'  The  Common  People  taught  to  defend  their 
Communion  with  the  Church  of  En^^and 
against  the  attempts  and  inslnuationi  of 
Popish  emissaries.  In  a  Dialogue  between 
a  Popish  Priest  and  a  Plun  CountrymiD.' 
In  1790  appeared  the  '  Character  of  a  Gtood 
Prince.  A  Sermon  before  the  Umvereit^  of 
Oxford,  11  June  17S0,  being  the  day  of  liis 
Mwestrs  Inat^oration.' 

in.  1728-0  he  preached  the  Lady  Mmr 
lectores  at  St.  Aml'^  whidi  he  published  at 
Oxford  in  1732,  under  the  title  of '  The  Chris- 
tian Faith  asserted  against  Deists,  Arians, 
and  Socinlans,  &c.  To  which  is  prefixed  a 
very  Ini^  Pretace  concerning  the  Light  and 
Law  of  Nature,  and  the  Expediency  and 
Necessity  of  Revelation.'  This,  his  gnatest 
work,  is  dedicated  to  Gibson,  bvihop  of  Lon- 
don. In  1736  he  published  at  OxW  *  The 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrectitm  as  it 
stood  before  the  Law,'  and  in  1786  'The 
Scripture  Doctrine  in  the  Books  of  Moses 
and  Job.'  These,  and  one  or  two  oocasionaL 
amnons,  are  apparently  all  the  woihs  pub- 
lished in  hia  btetUD&  In  1786  his  patron 
and  former  vo[ulf  the  third  Dokeof  Hvtland, 
then  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lmcaster, 
presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Barwidc-in- 
Elmet,  Yorkshire.  He  died  on  1  March 
1740,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the 
church  of  Barwiok. 

Some  years  after  hia  death,  hia  son,  the 
Rev.  WiUiam  Felton,  in  1748,  published  a 
set  of  sermons  on  the  creation,  fall,  redemp- 
tion, &c.,  which  he  had  preached  in  Whit- 
well and  Berwick  churches,  and  which  he 
had  intended  for  the  press.  To  this  work 
the  editor  prefixed  a  ricetch  of  his  father's 
life  and  diuacter. 

[life  by  Felton's  son ;  Heame's  tfS.  INariM 
in  the  Bodleian  Liteary.]  B.  H-b. 

FELTON,  JOHN  {11.  14S0),  divine,  was 
fellow  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Coll^i^  Ox- 
ford|  and  ^fesww  of  theology,  and '  vicariiu 
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JlagdatensiBOxcHm  extra  muTos.*  Hiaieal  as 
•  TpwM«herg«medhi»tiieiiaiae  of 'hoailia- 

-  fiu«*'ov  'eoaeionator;^  fat  though,  as  Lelaad 
teUvWylw  WW  'antagerttaimb  of  philo- 

■  nptar  ud  theology,'  '  th«  mark  tovrarda 
'Whioh  h«  eamcBtly  prested  with  eye  and 
mind  waa  mme  other  than  that  lus  oon- 
tinml  exhortatjonshe  might  lead  tM  dveUera 
on  tbe  lata  from  the  filth  of  their  vieea  to  the 
Timty  of  firtue.'  He  pabHAed  sewal  vo- 
luaiee  of  aennons,  compiled  from  various 
-sooreee,  which  are  prefaoed  by  the  statemait 

'  that  the  '  pennria  studentium '  had  moved 
Inm  to  make  this  eom^nlation  *  de  mieia  qtiaa 
eoUegi  qon  cadebant  de  mensia  dominornm 
meornm,  JaauaoBia,  PariBteasiajLaKdnnensis, 
Odonis,  et  casteronim.'  He  left  behind  him : 
I.  'Alphabetmo  theoloncum  ex  opusculis 
Rob.  Gfroat.  colleetom.'  3.  'Semones  Domi- 
"nknlaa*  ^fifty-eight  in  numbw;  there  ore 
tlowr  eojnefl  naong  tbe  Harlsiira  B^SL  in 
tbe  "British  Hnseom,  one  of  wbiuh  eontuna 
A  note  itatiacr  that  the  sermons  were  finiahed 
iDl481).  3.TwootherTolttme«of'Sermones.' 
4. 'Lectors sacrffiScrriptnnB.'  6. 'PeraPe*i&* 

'  griul.'  A  note  on  the  mai^fin  of  one  of  his 
wt>rks  declares  that  in  1490  he  made  a  present 
of  hooks  to  Balliol  College. 

pTanner'a  Khliotheca,  276;  Hta,  «84;  Bale, 
rii.  98 ;  Leland'a  De  Scriptoribtts  BritAQoictB, 
(De  Joanne  Tieario).]  K.  B. 

ITSIiTON,  JOHN  (A  1670),catholiclaT- 
amn,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family 
in  Nonfolk.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  large 
property,  and  reuded  at  Bennondaer  Abbey, 
ma  Bonthwark,  Sumy.  His  wife  nad  been 
mud  of  honoor  to  Qneen  Mary,  who  just 
before  her  death  recommended  her  to  Queen 
Smsabeth.  Indeed,  Elitabeth  held  her  in 
gfeM  nspeet,  for  they  had  been  friands  and 
eonpanions  in  childhood,  and  on  this  acconnt 
Mrs.  Feltott  was  favoured  with  a  special 
grant  to  keep  a  priest  in  her  house.  When 
jPios  y  published  tbe  bull  of  exoommtmtca- 
tionand  deprivation  against  Elizabeth,  Felton 
obtained  copies  of  it  from  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador's chaplain,  who  immediately  left 
the  kingdom.  Felton  published  the  hull  in 
this  eotmtry  by  affixing  a  copy  to  the  gates 
of  tbe  Ushop  of  London's  peUce  be^een 
fewo  «ttd  three  o'oloek  of  the  morning  of 
15  May  1670.  He  government,  sorpnsed 
>  M  and  alarmed  1^  this  daring  ^eed,  «t  once 
ordered  a  general  search  to  be  made  in  all 
suspected  lAaces,  and  anotheir  copy  of  the 
bull  was  discovered  in  the  chambers  of  a 
student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  vrho  confessed, 
when  put  to  the  raok,  that  he  had  received 
-it  from  Felton.  The  next  day  the  lord 
-hmyoF,  tbe  lord  chief  juetiee,  and  two 


I  riiertfi  of  London^  with  five  handredhallNt- 
'  diers,  sarrQimded  Bermoadaey  Abbev  mb^ 
in  tliB  moining.  Felton,  guessing  taorer- 
>  rand,  opened  toe  doort  and  jgave  himsdfinto 
'  thrir  onstody,  frankly  adimttingthat  hsliad 
'  set  up  the  ball.  He  was  conveyed  to  the 
I  Tower,  where  he  was  placed  mi  the  rack,  bat 
I  he  res^utely  refused  to  make  any  faitim 
j  eonfeaaioa. 

I    He  was  arraigned  at  OiuldhaU  on  4  Ang. 
I  1670,  and  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month  ma 
I  drawn  on  a  sledge  to  St.  Paul's  chntefayud, 
;  whsrs  he  was  hanged  in  front  of  the  episM^ 
palace.   He  said  that  he  gloried  in  the  deed, 
and  proclaimed  himself  a  martyr  to  tbe  paial 
siniTemacy.   Tbotsh  he  gave  the  queon  ao 
other  title  than  that  of  ihe  Pretender,  lie 
asked  her  pardon  if  he  had  iiQaied  her;  tad 
in  token  that  he  bore  her  no  mnlias,  he  aaat 
her  a  present,  by  the  Eari  of  Esmk,  of  a 
diamond  ring,  wtirtli  400i^,  which  be  dnv 
I  from  his  finser.  His  bodr  wu  bdnsdid 
I  and  quaitered,  '  and  oamn  to  Nen^fats  Is 
I  be  parboiled,  and  eo  est  npv  u  tbs  othir 
rebels  were.' 

•  Felton  was  low  (rf  stature,  and  of  a  UsA 
oomplexioB;  naturally  of  a  warm  temper, 
and  almost  ut^vemable  where  the  int^oit 
of  his  religion  was  concerned.  Hia  plate 
mud  jewels,  valued  at  SSgOOOf.,  were  aeiied 
for  we  queen's  use.  He  was  beatified  by 
decree  of  Pope  Leo  ZIIL  dated  29  Sac. 
1886. 

*  The  End  and  Ckmfassion  of  John  Fdtoe, 
the  Hank  Trvrtor,  wlm  setuptbetraytoiOB* 
Bull  on  tbe  BSshop  <rf  Lonaoos  Qate.  ^ 
J.  Fttrtrid|^,*jiuUi8bed  at  Ixndan,  1670^  is 
reprinted  m  Moigan's '  Phosnix  Brttannieat,' 
p.  416,KDdinH(meU'a<8uteTrial8,*L1066. 
'The  Arraignment  ft  Execution  of  I<Ad 
Felton,  hanged  and  quartered  for  treason  in 
Paules  Churchyard,  Aug.  B,  in  verse,  1570, 
8vo,  was  lioensed  to  Henry  Byiuieman(Aiair 
7)/poffr,  Antif.  ed.  Herbert,  p.  970). 

Felton  left  a  son  Thomas  (1667P-U66)r 
who  is  separately  noticed. 

[Maoiucrtpt  aceoant  of  Faltso  by  hisdao^rttt, 
Hra.  fialiabuy,  qnoted  in  Dodd's  Church  Hiit. 
iL  ISl ;  Eeanatt  MS.  47,  f.  6S ;  Cinagoo's  Ee- 
clasia  Aagjieaos  Tnpbea,  pL  80 ;  Stxjft't 
Aylmer,  p.  34 ;  Stiype  b  AnnaU,  iii.  Aroend. 
inp.  107,  198,  fol.;  Strype'B  Parker,  p.  [«•] 
I  fol.;  Sanders's  Anglican  Sahism,  p.  816;  Can- 
;  dsn's  Annales  (1635),  p.  126;  Bridgewatar't 
Concertatio  Scclesite  Catholicae,  ii.  42;  SteVs 
\  Annales  (1614),  p.  667;  FaUar's  Chureh  ffi*. 
(Brewer),  iv.  868 ;  Yepes,  Hist,  de  la  Psnwea* 
eion  da  lofflaterra,  p.  B89;  Ames's  Tfpofir- 
Antfq.  (Herbert),  pp.  981,  1088;  Staatonli  He- 
nology,  p.  886;  JUogatd'fl  Hist,  of  Eaglaad 
(1849),  tI  934 ;  TOAvt,  16  Jan.  1SB7,  pp.  9U 
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FELTOK,  JOHN  <160&P-1628\  umubub 
of  tha  Duke  of  Buddngham,  was  of  a  Suffolk 
family.  Accordinff  to  the  statement  of  the 
Sii£E(}U:a&tiqiux7TJohn  Root  (JMatv,Otaad. 
Sot.  p.  .37),  'he  was  horne  neare  to  Siidburf 
A  'thomas  f  altoa  ia  known  to  have  been  m- 
aiding  near  Peutlow,  Suffolk,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sudbojy.  in  1695,  and  it  has 
been  eosg^Bted  that  tiiia  was  Jdu  Felton'a 
father  (<8^^ott  InttiiuU  <^  Am^UkU^  Froa. 
ir.8&-40).  HewaaoBrtam^oonnactedvith 
tbeotaat  ftmily  of  Ftlton  nttled  at  Flayfind, 
SuSM^  vbose  chief,  Hani^,  waa  csaatad  a 
baronet  in  1620,  and  he  dauned  relationahijp 
with  the  Earl  and  Counteas  of  ArundeL  Sir 
Sinumda  D'Evea  aaya  ha  was  *  a  gentleman 
of  T«ry  ancient  fiuniHe  of  gentrie  in  Suffolk.' 
Hia  mother  was  meanor,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Wrigiht,  mayor  of  Durham,  and  he  had 
ft  brother  Edmund  (Oil.  State  Papers,  Dom. 
1628-9,  pp.  331,  840).  Felton  entered  the 
trnrr  at  an  early  age,  and  hie  left  hand  waa 
lendned  useless  by  a  wound.  He  served  aa 
ft  fieatenant,  apparenUy  to  a  Captain  Lee, 
onder  Sir  £dw«id  Ceol  at  Cadii  in  1626. 
Alwajra  anrly  and  moroaef  he  waa  nnpopular 
withus  comrades,  and  he  is  said  to  hareQuajE^ 
K^ed  with  Sir  Henry  Hangate  on  the  Oadia 
Toyage.  Hungate  waa  a  &TOurite  with  tlie 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  D'Ewes  attributes 
Felton'a  fuluie  to  gain  promotion  in  the  army 
to  HuBgate'a  influence  with  the  duke.  While 
the  ex^sditioa  of  1627  waa  being  omaised, 
Feltcm  twice  applied  for  command  of  a  com- 

ELT,  on  the  first  occasion  being  recommended 
Sir  Wilham  UTedale,  and  on  the  aeoond  by 
William  Beoher,  but  waa  refused  in  both 
instanoes.  Clarendon  states  that  he  there- 
upon gave  up  hie  commission,  but  this  is 
clearly  incorrect.  He  made  at  least  one  per- 
sonala^plication  to  Buckingham,  and  pleaded 
that  without  n  ei^taui'a  ntaoe  he  could  not 
IiTe.  The  duke  anrraraduat  he  would  have 
tohangif  he  could  not  liveb  WhetiieroTnot 
■he  joinadtheeipeditionof  l^Tis  uneertaip, 
but  it  it  undouMad  that  he  harboured  the 
anffrieet  feelings  against  Buckingham.  In 
July  1638  he  emptoyed  a  acrivener  of  H<^ 
■born  named  0eo^  Willoughby  to  draw  up 
petiticois  for  arreara  of  pay,  which,  according 
to  his  own  aoconnt,  exceeded  80/.  He  was 
•oaring  great  poveorty  at  the  time,  and  his 
jummenees  and  melancholv  were  increasing. 
On  one  of  his  visita  to  Willoughby's  office  m 
found  Willoughby  makiTig  copiea  ibr  public 
distribution  m  the '  remcmstoaiuw,'  drawn  up 
by  the  parliaroentaCT  leaden  in  the  previous 
Jane.  He  obtidned  pmnistton  to  read  the 
-paper, expressed  aatjafaetiMi  with  ita.sentv- 
■ment,  and  pnn^aMd  •  tnuuecipt.  Felton 
■had  alwftgn  be«i  a  mder,  and  hia  library 


now  included  the  remonstrance,  the  a^•|Qk 
on  Buckingham  W  Dr.  Qeorga  FjfUuuun 
[q..  T,],  and  '  The  Golden  EpieUes,'  i.e.  pro- 
bably we,  T<dumeby  Sir  Qeomev  Fentoaa  [q.T.] 
Ponualftfthesework&combinea  with  hia sauee 
of  private  injury  led  Mm  to  plan  Buckings 
ham's  assaasinatioa  On  Tuesday,  19  Aug,, 
he  obtained  a  little  money  from  bis.mothjeir, 
Eleanor  Felton,  who  lodged  at  ahaberdashMr's 
in  Fleet  Streeti  and  announced  his  intention 
of  going  to  Portmnouth,  where  Ouddngham 
was  preparing  a  new  enedition  for  Fnnee. 
Before  starting  he  left  directiona  ataohtutoh 
in  Fleet  Street  that  he  should  be  immd  £n  as 
a  man  disordered  and  discontentad  i&mind 
on  the  following  Sunday ;  bought  a  tenpenny 
da^er-kuiie  of  a  cutler  on  Towar  Hill,  which 
he  Astened  to  his  rigbt^iand  pocket  iso  that 
fae  could  draw  it  witiiout  using  his  cfippted 
left  hand,andfinall^WToteon  apaper, which 
he  pinned  on  the  hnix^  of  hia  nat,  the, fol- 
lowing sentence'£rom*'nieClolden  Epistlas:' 
*  That  man  is  cowardly  and  baseand  deserraUi 
not  the  name  of  a  gentleman  or  Qoldier.that 
is  not  willing  to  sacrifice  his  life  ^  ti» 
honour  of  hie  uod,  his  king,  and  his  oountiy.' 
Another  sentencs,  hia  own  otrnwoMtMo, 
followed:  'LetnomanccsnniMidmeibvdoiag 
of  itf  but  rather  discommend  themaelTes.aa 
the  cause  of  it,  for  if  God  had  not  taken 
away  our  hearts  for  our  tins  he  wofild  ^t 
have  gwe  so  long  unpunished.'  Felton  miade 
his  way  to  Portsmouth,  chiefly  on  fbat,«ud 
did  not  arrive  before  nine  o'clot^  on  Satuxdfty, 
23  Aug;.  No.  lU  High  Street  was  in  the 
occi^ation  of  Buckingtiam,  the  lord  adiniral, 
and  thither  Felton  trudged  on  entering  the 
town.  The  hall  was  crowded  with  men 
auxioHa  to  be  engaged  in  the  expedition, 
and  Felton  mingled  with  the  eonoourae)  un- 
noticed. Buckingham  entered  in  converao- 
tun  with  Cokmel  Six  Thomas  E^^er,  ftman 
of  short  statuM.  Felton  approached  tfa«  two 
and  stabbed  the  duke  oyar^eWer's  ann  in  the 
left  breast.  No  one  savthe  blowsbnipk»4nd 
Felbw  retired  to  the  kitchen  leading  firom 
the  hall.  The  duke  staegersd,  and  fell  dead. 
All  was  confusion,  audthe cry  '  A  French- 
man!' was  raised.  Felton  imaged  that  hia 
own  name  was  mentioned,  re-entered  the  ' 
hall,and  oried  out,  *  I  am  the  man ;  bere  I  am.' 
It  waa  only  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Oarlebm, 
Sir  Thomas  Morton,  and  Lord  Montgomen 
^i!Lt  in  t'>j  -!ipr5i  lyrirltinpon  the  spot.  Bfe 
■was  tak'.'ii  m  i  lie  Ii'>ii'-h.' nl'  the  gOTemor  of 
PdCTf^m^iiUii,  iiiul  a  fortni^flit  later  carried  to 
tbe  Towi^r  L^f  Laadon,  where  he  occupied  the 
cs^W  recently  vacated  br  Sir  Joim  Eliot, 

Whatever  fs«lings  Feltan's  act  excited  in 
go\-fmment  oizdas,,  populaT  sentfanent  ran 
h^  in  lm&vw.  Wnilo  at  Kingstoni-on- 
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Thames,  on  his  journey  to  London,  he  "was 
greeted  with  the  cry  '  God  blesB  thee,  little 
Uarrid ! '  "WTien  the  fleet  left  Portsmouth 
the  Bailors  and  soldiers  appealed  to  the  king 
'  to  be  ffood  to  John  Felton,  their  once  fellow^ 
soldier.'  At  Oxford  his  health  was  drunk 
repeatedly.  Alnander  Gill  was  summoned 
before  the  Star<ihamher  for  followinff  the 
practice;  while  numberless  poems  andbulads 
dewribed  him  m  a  nadonal  benefactor.  At 
-first  the  government  thought  to  implicate  the 
patliamentaiT  opposition  in  Felton's  crime, 
«ut,  ^though  he  insisted  that  the  '  remon- 
vtrance '  was  *  his  only  confederate  and  setter 
■on,*  it  became  clear  that  he  had  no  political 
associates.  Puritan  preachers  Tisited  him, 
-and  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Arundel  with 
Lord  Maltrarers  saw  him  before  his  trial. 
The  king  au^ested  on  IS  Nov.that  he  should 
be  racked,  but  the  judges  declared  that  tor- 
ture was  ill^l,  and  the  proposal  dropped, 
although  Laud  and  Dorset  had  supported  it 
-On  37  Not.  F^ton  was  tried  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  pleaded  guiltv  to  the  fact,  and 
was  luu^ed  at  Tyburn  on  the  next  day.  His 
"body  was  aftenroids  lemored  to  Portsmouth, 
mdtfaoe  hung  in  chains.  Epitaphs,  in  which 
Felton  was  libendW  eulo^sed.  abounded. 
'One  poem  by  Zouch  Townley, '  to  his  confined 
-Mend  Mr.  Felton,'  protests  against  the  threat 
■of  torture.  A  collection  of  these  poems  was 
made  by  F.  W.  Fairholt  in  1860,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Percy  Societv.  A  rare  print, 
'The  liyely  portraiture  of  John  Felton,  who 
most  miserably  kild  the  riffbt  Hono*'"  GJeorge 
Villeirs,  duke  of  Buektn^am,  August  ye  23 
1628,'  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  A  worth- 
less print  of  the  assassination  was  reissued 
inl8S2.  Adouble-blodedknifeatNewnham 
Paddox,Warwick8lure,  the  seat  oftheEarlof 
Denb^h,  is  stated  to  be  the  weapon  used  by 
Fdton  (tb»  first  Countess  of  Denbi^  was 
Btickingham'a  sister).  The  paper  pinned  in 
his  hat  came  into  the  posseBston,  through  Sir 
Edward  Nicholas,  of  John  Evelyn,  and,  with 
other  Erelynpapers,  was  some  yean  the 
popert};  of  WilUam  Upcott  of^the  London 
Institution. 

[The  best  contemporary-  aceonnt  of  BackiDjf"- 
hrai's  morder  is  Dodley  Carietoa'a  lattsr  to  the 
qoera,  sent  on  the  day  of  the  occuixenee.  soe 
SUm'b  Orig.  Letters,  1  at  ser.  iii.  256.  Cbren- 
dou's  version  adde  aome  details,  but  is  not  at  all 
pointe  correct.  See  also  Howell's  Epistolse ; 
wotton's  Life  of  Backingbam ;  Gent.  Mag. 
184JI,  ii.  137-44  (with  portrait  of  Felton);  State 
Trials  iii-  367-72 ;  Fairholt's  Poems  and  Songs 
relatiog  to  Buckinghani  and  his  assassination 
(Pbr^  8oe.),  ISftO;  Cal.  State  Paper?,  Dom 
162S-9;  Biaiy  of  John  Ron3(GaIn<].Soc.^:  Suf- 
folk Institute  of  Arcksologx,  ir.  14-04  (Flay- 


fordandcheFaltoDs);  Forster'sLifeof Sr  John 
Eliot;  Oatdinn'a  Hist,  of  EnglaBd,  vol  ri.} 

a  L. 

FELTON,  NICHOLAS  (1656-1696),  bi- 
shop of  Ely,  son  of  a  seafaring  man,  who,  *  by 
Goo's  blessing  and  his  own  industry,  had  at- 
tained  a  competent  estate,'  was  bora  at  Tap- 
mouth  in  Norfolk  in  1656.  He  was  educated 
at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  of  wluch 
he  was  chosen  fellow  87  Nor.  1688.  He  be- 
came B.A.  in  1660-1,  H.A.  in  1^4,  B.D.  in 
1691,  and  D.B.  1603.  He  was  chosen  Greek 
lecturer  of  his  college  in  1686.  Fdton  ac- 
quired a  high  eharacter  as  a  scholar  and 
theolo^an  by  his  wide  erudition,  modera- 
tion, and  sound  judgment.  He  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Whitgift,  hy  whom, 
17Jan.  1596-6,  he  was  collated  to  the  rectory 
of  St.  Mery-le-Bow,  Cheapside,  which  he  held 
till  his  consecration  as  bishop  of  Bristol  in 
1617,  obtaining  great  celebrity  as  a  learned 
and  edifying  preacher.  He  also  held  at 
various  times  the  rectories  of  St.  Antholin, 
Budge  Bow,  Bl^fdon  in  Somerset,  and  Eas- 
ton  Magna,  Essex,  to  which  last  besiefiee  ha 
was  ropointed  33  Oct.  1610.  He  also  re- 
ceiTed  the  prebendal  stall  of  Chamberlains- 
wood  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  4  March  1616, 
and  held  it  in  oommendam  with  his  im- 

Etrerished  bishopric  till  his  trandatimi  to 
ly.  When  in  1612  there  was  a  pnxmeet  of 
a  vacancy  of  the  mastership  of  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, then  held  by  Haisnet,  bishop  of  CSiidies- 
ter  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  An- 
drewes,  then  bishop ofE1y,iisedhispowerful 
influence  in  favour  of  his  '  most  worthy,  up- 
right, and  learned  friend,*  as  one  likely  to 
'heal  the  dissensions  then  long  prevailing, 
and  prove  a  good  head  to  a  fcpod  noose  else 
likely  to  sink*  (RireaELi:.,  LtA  <ifAHdrewe»t 
p.  854). 

Harenet  continued  to  hold  the  mastership 
for  five  years  longer,  and  Felton,  to  the  great 
joy  of  all  well-wishers  of  the  college,  was 
elected  his  successor,  4  March  1616-17,  hold- 
ing it  with  the  bishopric  of  Bristol  till  his 
translation  to  Ely,  1618-19.  Felton  secured 
the  favour  of  James  I,  who,  Andrewes  writes' 
'signifies  his  good  likLngofhim,and  his  wishes 
for  his  preferment.'  Royal  wishes  in  that 
age  differed  little  from  mval  commands,  and 
!^lton  was  speedily  raised  to  the  episcopate, 
being  consecrated  tushop  of  Bristol  by  Arch- 
bishop Abbot,  his  friend  Andrewes  assisting, 
14  Dec.  1617.  Andrewes,  on  histnuulation 
to  Winchester,  had  die  satis&ctkm  of  senng 
Ins  place  filled  by  hie  trusted  friend,  wlio  WBB 
elected  his  successor  2  March  1618-19.  Fel- 
ton, a  few  months  previous,  had  been  nomi- 
nated to  the  see  of  Lichfield,  on  Bishop  Mot^ 
ton's  translation  to  Durham.   The  eoll^ 
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tlieii  Bent  &  deputation  to  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, begging  him  to  allow  them  to  retain 
him  as  their  hwd,  notwithstanding  his  ele- 
Tatioa  to  the  episcopate.  Felton,  nowever, 
appears  to  hare  found  by  experience  that  the 
two  offices  were  incompatible,  and  resigned 
the  headship  of  Pembroke  before  his  eleo- 
tim  to  Eljr.  Ab  a  luahop  we  are  totd  he 
ytand  hinuelf '  a  profound  scholar,  a  punful 
preacher,  co&spicuoiu  for  his  hoqmahijrand 
charity ;  happy  in  the  vise  ehmee  of  his  cu- 
rates, and  not  less  happy  in  his  learned  and 
religious  chaplains  *  (Parkmi  MSS.,  Pembr. 
Coll.  Cambr.)  Fuller  records  of  him  {CkurcA 
Hiat.  Ti.  6S)  that  he  had  '  a  sound  head  and 
a  sanctified  heart,  wae  beloved  of  all  good 
men,  veryboepitable  to  all,  and  charitable  to 
the  poor,'  devoting  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  income  to  theirrelief,  and  proving  himself 
one  of  the  most  upright  and  deservedly  popu- 
lar prelates  of  his  time.  Felton's  exact  theo- 
logical position  is  not  eo^  to  determine.  He 
letl  no  writings,  and  little  is  recorded  by  his 
ocmtempoiaries  of  any  part  taken  by  him  in 
the  eontrorersiea  of  the  day.  Pmritaa  i^in^ 
pathies  have  been  attributed  to  him,  because 
Edmund  Calamy  the  elder  [q.  v.]  was  his 
domestic  chaplain,  and  was  presented  by  him 
to  the  incumoency  of  Swanham  Priors,  and 
others  of  bis  curates  and  chaplains  were  of 
the  same  theological  schooL  An  opposite  in- 
ference ma^  be  drawn  from  his  close  and  con- 
fidential friendship  with  Andre  wee,  as  well 
as  from  the  fact  that  in  the  severe  straggle 
for  the  lectureship  at  Trinity  Church,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1624,  Felton  espoused  the  cause  of 
Hicklethwait,  fellow  of  Sidney,  against  Dr. 
Preston,  master  of  Emmanuel,  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  nonconformist  pixty  in  the  uni- 
Toait^.  His  reputation  for  BonndneeB  of  judg- 
ment in  pactical  matters  is  endenoed  by  the 
appeal  made  to  him  1^  some  of  the  fallows  (tf 
St.  3tAa^9f  16  April  1624,  to  interpret  certain 
elanaes  in  thdr  statutes  (Baxbb,  Huft.  ^8L 
J6kn*»,  p.  490),  and  1^  his  being  appointed  to 
compile  the  statutes  for  Merchant  Tabors' 
School  in  reference  to  the  annual  proMtion 
days.  His  theological  erudition  is  sufficiently 
evidenced  by  his  appointment  as  one  of  the 
translators  of  the  Bible, '  non  infimi  nominis,' 
forming  one  of  the  group  to  whom  the  Epistles 
were  assigned,  his  name,  however,  being  com- 
monly misspelt  Fenton.  He  marrira  the 
widow  of  Dr.  Robert  Norgate,  master  of  Cor- 

ris  Chriati  College,  Cambridge.  He  died 
Oct.  1626,  aged  63,  and  was  buried  by  his 
deuze  benewth  the  eommiimon'4alde  of  St. 
Anthtdiu's  Chuzoh,  Ltrndon,  d  which  he  had 
been  rector  for  twen^-eight  years,  without 
any  memorial.  Fuller  remarks  that  he  was 
*buiied  befof^  thon^^  dying  some  days  after, 


Bishop  Andrewes.  Oreat  was  the  conformity 
between  them;  both  scholars,  fellows,  and 
masters  of  Pembroke  Hall;  both  great  scho- 
lars and  painful  preachers  in  London  for  many 
years,  with  no  lees  profit  to  others  than  credit 
to  themselves  ;  both  successively  bishops  of 
Ely'(C*ureAJrM?.TL63).  Felton's  portrait 
when  bishop  of  Bristol  is  at  Pembrt^e  Col- 
lege, and  another  half-length,  given  to  Cole 
by  Bishop  Gooch,  and  by  him  to  tlu  see, 
hangs  in  the  palaoe  at  Ely. 

JFarlcins  HSS.,  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge; Loiudowne  US.  484,  "So.  47.  p.  88; 
Oodwiu,  i.  274 ;  Newconrfs  B«»Tt  i.  ISO.  87« ; 
IMIot'b  Church  Hist  vi.  6S ;  FoUer's  Worthies; 
Busseirs  Idfe  ot  Andraves,  pp.  17.  SM,  440; 
Kuraelt's  MemorialB  of  Thomas  PtiUer,  pp.  11, 
114. 179.]  E  V. 

FELTON,  Sib  THOMAS  (d.  1881).  se- 
neschal of  Aquitaine,  was  second  son  of  Sir 
John  Felton,  governor  of  Alnwick  in  1314, 
trbo  was  summoned  to  parliament  in  1342, 
and  was  lord  of  the  manor  oi  litcham,  Nor- 
folk. Sir  John's  father,  Sir  Robert,  governor 
(tf  Scarborough  Castle  in  ISll,  was  slaiii  at 
Stirling  in  1314.  William  Felton,  Sir  Bo- 
bert's  father,  governor  of  Bambrough  in  1316, 
was  originally  known  asWilliam  !ntz-Pagan, 
being  son  of  Pagan  of  Upper  Felton,  North- 
umbarland,  and  was  the  first  to  bring  the 
family  into  notice.  Sir  Thomas  Felton  bad 
an  elder  brother,  Hamond,  who  was  M.P.  for 
Norfolk  in  1377,  and  died  in  1379.  A  younger 
brother.  Sir  Edmund,  who  was  living  m  1861, 
was  ancestor  of  llobert  Felton  of  Shotley 
(d.  1606),  who  by  his  marriage  with  Margaret 
Samps(»i  of  Playford,  Sufixilk,  acquired  the 
Flayford  property,  and  was  grandfaUieT  of 
Sir  Anthony  Fd.ton,  K.B.  {d.  1613).  Sir 
Anthony's  son,  Henry  (d.  1669),  was  created 
a  baronet  20  July  1^. 

Sir  Thomas  was  with  the  ezpecKticm,  oom- 
manded  by  Edward  UI,  that  invaded  Fsubcb 
in  1346,  and  took  ^artin  the  battle  of  Crtey, 
the  capture  of  Cal^,  and  the  other  important 
events  of  that  campaign.  When  die  Blade 
Prince  went  to  take  possession  of  Oasconv  in 
1366,  Felton  went  with  him,  and  followed  tiim 
to  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  He  was  (me  of  the 
commissioners  who  signed  the  important 
treaty  of  Bretigny  (1360)  and  took  oaUi  to  see 
it  executed.  He  was  deputed  to  receive  the 
king  of  Cyprus,  who  came  to  Aquitaine  on  a 
visit  to  the  prince  in  1364.  The  prince  when 
requested  by  Don  Pedro  to  reinstate  him  on 
the  throne  of  Castille,  referred  the  matter  to 
SirJahnChandos[q.  v.]  and  Felton.  Ohandos 
WBSun&vourable.  Felton  rec(mimended  that 
the  barons  and  knightsof  Aquitune  should  be 
coisnlted  in  the  matter,  xne  prince  xcfilied, 
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'  It  shall  be  done.'  The  Urget  oounoil  being 
held  it  ms  daaded  Felton  be  sent  to 
^tain  with  ft  fleet  of  twelve  ahips  to  faaang 
Bon  Pedxo.  Having  set  oat  he  landed  at 
Bayanne,  where  Don  Fedro  had  already  ax- 
rired,  and  returned  with  him  and  his  suite 
to  fikmlfaux.  Power  to  treat  with  Pedro, 
king  of  Castile,  was  given  to  him  as  seneschal 
ofAdttitaiaft  repreaeatiug  Edward,  prince  of 
VMm,  in  letters  dated  6  Feb  1363.  The 
iDvauon  of  Spain  having  been  agfee<l  upon, 
Fedton  and  Oaandos  obtained  leave  from  the 
king  a(  Navarre  to  arose  the  mountain  passes 
into  Spain.  Felton  preceded  the  prince  with  a 
iuall  ibrce,  and  found  tiie  enemy  encamped 
iiearNavarrete,1867.  Theywereattackedbya 
Urge  body  of  Spaniards,  and  all  either  kil&d 
or  taken  prisoners.  Felton  was  extshanged 
for  the  French  Marshal  d'Audreham,  who 
was  afterwords  taken  prisoner  by  the  Eng- 
lish at  the  battle  of  Navarreta  He  subse- 
ouently  took  part  in  combats  and  sierras  at 
Honsao,  at  Dnrsvel,  and  at  Domme,  and  was 
then  xeoaUed  to  AngMil&ne  by  the  nrince, 
and  sent  into  Poiton  -with  MkA  of  Fem^ 
bmks.  He  second  La  Idnde  on  the  Dor- 
dogOB  when  about  to  he  betrayed  to  the 
French.  He  joined  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
in  an  attack  on  the  townof  MontKPaon,and 
made  sn  wumocearfol  attemjpt  to  lelieTe-the 
garrison  <^  Thouars.  In  spite  eS  his  efforts 
Honsac  was  lost  to  the  Englieh.  In  1872, 
when  the  Bla<^  Prince  had  surrendered  the 
wineip^ty  of  Aquitaine  into  the  kii^s 
buids,  it  was  grsiited  by  royal  commission 
to  F^ton  smd  Sir  Hobert  'Wykfbrd ;  and  on 
the  final  withdrawal  of  the  Due  of  Lancaster, 
F«lton  was  appointed  aeneedud  of  BOTdeaox 
In  FelvuaryXB76  he  returned  to  England ; 
in  1376  he  was  ehai|padwidi  the  ttxeeutieit 
<ft  iSiB  traoB,  and  in  December  the  same 
year  he  was  charged  to  negotiate  witii  the 
king  of  Navane.  He  caused  Gkiillanime  de 
Fonmiiere  and  his  seoretaryto  be  beheaded 
at  BcMileaur  for  treason.  He  was  at  length 
agun  t^en  prisoner  by  the  French  near  Bor- 
deaux, 1  Nov.  1377.  InlSSOJoanOr  Johanna, 
his  yrne,  petitioned  the  king  that  a  French 
prisoner  in  England  should  not  be  ransomed 
until  her  husbtmd  had  been  set  at  liberty.  In 
At^stof  the  Same  year  the  king  granted  to 
Felton  for  the  payment  of  his  ransom  thirty 
thousand  francs  from  the  ransom  of  two 
French  prisoners.  In  Apil  a  proouration 
had  been  ugned  1^  the  Comte  de  Foix  to 
set  him  at  liberty.  During  the  sama  year  he 
received  letttts  ci  protection  in  Bi^^and  to 
enable  Mm  to  retain  to  Frasuse  for  mitten 
connected  wit^  the-  payment  of  his  zkosom. 
The  ^aAs  and  barony  of  Chaumont  in  Ga»- 
oeny  were  given  if  fidmid  III  to  Sit  Jekn 


Chandos,  with  a  reversion  at  his  death  to  Fel* 
ton.  He  was  made  a  kniidit  of  the  Qaiter 
in  January  1881,  and  his  plate  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  St.  Gteoige's  Chapel,  Windsor,  in  the 
tenth  stall,  on  tM  sovereign's  side.  He  died 
2Asrill8SI.  BesidM  the  manor  of  Utcham, 
Nmolk,Fdton  ewned  the  manor  called  Pel- 
ton's  at  Barrow,  Snflblk,  and  other  mapaety 
in  the  neig^lwanuMd.  ]^  his  wife,  Joan,  h« 
left  three  danghteis:  Mary,wifeof  Sir  John. 
Gufson  of  Beke  or  Beek,  Norfolk ;  Sibyll,  wife 
of  Sir  Thomas  deMorleVf  and  EleaaoE,  wife 
of  Sir  Thomas  de  Ufford. 

[SuArik  Inatitota  of  Andueology,  iv,  37  et  seq. 
(Flarfli»d  and  the  Fribau);  BeU^s  Ordsr  of  the 
4Hrt«r;  *^age's  Thiiigoe,p.  11;  Symer'sJoadaza;. 
Froissart's  ChroDiqnes,  ad.  Lace ;  Arctives  de  la 
G-ironds;  Black  Sook,  ed.  Anstis  (B<^  Series).] 

J.  G.  F. 

FELTON,  THOMASnee?  P-1588},PVanP 
<HBCan  friar,  son  of  JohnFelton  (<2.1570)  [q.  v.], 
bom  about  1667  at  Bermoodae^  Abb^,  Sur- 
rey, was  in  his  youdi  page  to  I«dy  Lovett. 
AxterwaxdshewasnmttotheE^irijshOoUegc 
atSheimBf  whoe  he  leceiTed  th»  firafc  ton- 
sure from  the  hands  of  tfaeOirdinaldeGnise* 
archlMshop  ofBheima,  in  1663 (Doumf  Siarut, 

6199,  whexehe  is  described  as'  Nor^rieen '). 
e  tbeoa  entered  the  order  of  MipimSy  but 
being  unable  to  endare  its  aasterities  he  ze> 
turned  to  England.  On  landing  he  was  ar- 
rested, brou^t  to  London,  and  committed 
to  the  Poultey  ComiiteT.  About  two  ^eara 
later  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Blount,  obtained  his  re- 
lease through  the  interest  of  some  of  her 
friraida  at  court.  He  attempted  to  return  to 
France,  but  woe  again  intercepted  and  com* 
mitted  tO'  BridemU.  After  some  time  ha 
regamed  his  liberty,  and  mode  a  second  «^ 
tempt  to  get  back  to  Bheims,  bat  was  z»» 
airested  aiM  zeeonautted  toBrtdswell,  irium 
he  was  pat  into  *  Little  Ease  *  and  othenue: 
crneUy  tratored.  He  was  brouriit  to  trial  nk: 
Newgate,  just  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada, 
and  was  luked  whether,  if  the  Spanish  finoea 
had  landed,  he  would  have  taken  the  part  oi 
thsqueen.  Hisreply  was  that  he  would  have 
taken  part  with  God  and  his  country.  But' 
ha  romsed  to  acknowledge  the  queen  to  be< 
the  supreme  bead  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  was  aooordingly  condemned  to  deatlu 
The  next  day,  S8  Aug.  16S8,  ha  and  another 
priest,  named  James  daxton  or  Olarkson, 
were  conveyed  on  horseback  from  &ideweU 
to  theplace  of  exeondan,  between  Buentfoid 
and  Hoondow,  and  were  tbare  hanged  and 
quartered. 

[Challonei'a]Dasiona^Pri«sts<1741),i.S16; 
Yapc^  Hist,  de  la  FaneoaeiOB  de  la  Imis^atuTa, 
p.  010 ;  Notsi  end  Qiuzi«%  Oth  sib,  v.  168.1 

T.  a 
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■  VELTOSt  8ra  WILLIAM  frf.  1367), 
sbnee^al  of  Pt^Uu,  waa  ttia  son  or  Sir  Wil- 
liam Feiton  of  Nortliumberland,  who  died 
atHWt  1366, 1^  hia  flist  wife.  He  -wm  de- 
Beeadedin  the  fourth  generstioB  from  Roger 
or  Robert  Fitt-Piumn  or  Fetton,  brother  of 
the  William  fltz-Faganwho  wbb  aueestorof 
Sir  Thomftfl  Felton  [q.  v.]  Sir  William  owned 
the  manors  of  Bodmgtoo,  West  Mateden, 
Edelyiiffham,  and  half  of  West  Milbom^  all 
i&  NortSiimberltuid.  Hefaeldimportantoom- 
mands  during  the  waza  witSi  Scotland.  He 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Halidan  BSJl  in 1888, 
and  in  the  luhBequent  capture  of  Berwiek-oiK 
Tweed.  In  ISS^  he  was  gOTemor  of  Bam- 
brough  Oastle  in  Northtunberiaad.  From 
1886 to  1S40  he  was  in.  command  of  Roxburgh 
Oastle,  which  in  April- of  the  latter  year  he 
defended  against  an  attacked  the  Scotch.  In 
1340  he  was  also  named  a  commissioner  to 
attend  to  the  defence  of  the  Scottish  marches. 
He  was  summoned  to  parliament  in  1843. 
In  1848  he  was  named  lordiuatioe  of  all  Uie 
kii^s  lands  in  Scotland.  He  was  appointed 
ahenS  ot  Northumberland  and  goremor  of 
the  town  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  botlk  in  1843 
and  1848.  When  the  Idnr  souf^t  to  detach 
the  Flranings  frbm  their  alkj^anee  to  Itenoe, 
Fdton  accompanied  him  to  Uainault,  Dnr^ 
ing  the  following  year  be  was  at  the  naval 
battle  of  Sluys  and  at  the  siege  of  Toomay. 
In  tiie  winter  of  1348  he  followed  th»  king 
to*  Brittany,  and  was  at  the  siern  of  Nantes. 
He  was  with  the  expedition  which  invaded 
Normandy  in  1846,  and  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Or6cy  and  the  subsequent  campaign  in  the 
liorth  of  Kanoe.  He  was  with  the  Black 
Prince  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  In  1369  he 
was  at  the  siege  of  Rhams,  which  the  English 
were  forced  to  raise  and  retreat  to  BrittauT. 
While  here  Felton  went  to  attaisk  the  castle 
of  Pontorson,  oommaBded  by  Bertnuid  Du- 
tfaesdin.  £fe  was  dafeated  and  taken  prisoner. 
Shortly  after  Dugoeselin  becaane  a  faost^ 
to  Jean  de  Hbntfort,  and  was  entrusted  to 
Felton.  Doguesdin,  riding  ont  one  day  with 
Felton's  young  son,  escaped  to  Ghiingamp, 
and  thence  sent  a  message  to  De  Hontfort 
exonerating  Felton  from  any  connivance  at 
bis  departure,  with  a  challenge  amended  to 
eSl  who  ought  assert  that  he  had  thereby 
broken  his  word  of  honour.  Felton  wished 
to  accept,  but  the  combat  was  forbidden.  In 
May  following  the  French  signed  the  treaty 
of  Bretigny,  in  whioh  F»lton  was  named  one 
of  the  commisaioners  tp  receive  and  take 
formal  posseasion  of  the  territories  ceded  to 
the  Kng^"^  At  this  time  he  becAme  sene» 
•duloT Poitou.  Many  ddoaments  addreased 
toUm  in  this  oapaoity  whieh  zelstB  to  the' 
{irotnetediiegotiationaofthis  period  •!»  to  bO' 


found  bt  Rynrat^  'Foodera.'  in  186(1  -u* 
1866  ha  w«a  euraged'  in  namaroas  combBfen 
la  Quyenae.  He  accompanied  the  Blkdc 
Priucs  in  Us  campaign  into  Spain  to  Mitu* 
l>«i  Pedro  to  the  throne  of  Oastiie.  Ohapdnti 
herald,  who  was  also  with  this  expedition^  of 
which  he  has  written  an  aeoountinariifaaed> 
ofaroaiole  in  Freach,  makes  frequent  mMMio» 
of  *FeUeton  Ouilliam  qui  ot  cceur  de  lyoa* 
He  was  killed  on  19  March  1367  ia  a  skirauahi 
befive  tbfl  battle  of  NanixMe*  in  whieh  hm 
kiasman  Sir  Hiomas  Felton  was  takea  nii*. 
sone^.  heroic  zeaisbuioe<tf  a  handftdeC 
Englishmen  and  Ae-rashi  braTcny  of  FeltMt 
seem  to  have  stmek  the  imagination  of  lSia> 
people  of  the  country,  where  the  recolfeotiotto^ 
this  feat  a£  anna  is  still  to  be  found  in  legend. 
The  moottd  nesr  Ariuec  in  Alava  on  wkiaht 
the  EngUah  fought  on  this  day  ia.slnU  kuxmt' 
ia  the  local  dialect  as  Ingleemundi,  or  tha 

TiiwgtilAmfln'a  noond. 

According  to  Davy,  the  Suffolk  antiquary 
(AdtSt.  MS.  19129,  f.  130),  Felton  was  mar^ 
ried,  but  his  wife's  name  is  unknown.  By 
her  he  had  a  Mtm,  Sir  Jolm,  bom  abont  1340, 
who  wae,  aoc(»ding  to  Dugdale^  Dever-suajn, 
mooed  to  parliament  He  was  at  the  battle 
of  Octerbwn,  and  was  appidnted  ta  laceive 
the  oath  of  die  kiatf  of  Beotdand  to  obaerra 
the  tmee  between  the  tiro  oovntriee. 

JSdfolk  laititWe  of  ArebwdogT,  iv.  37 ;  Dti^ 
e's  Baronage,  ii.  64 ;  Bymer'b'fwlem ;  Piois- 
sart'B  ClumiiQQM,  ed.  Luce;  Amwhna,  Uai«sa> 
itoyala  de  Fnnos;  Ohaodoa  Herald,  Life  and. 
Feats  of  Azms  of  Edward  tbs  Black  frinc*;-, 
Ayala,  OrAmea  del  Rev  Deo  Pedro,  indaded'  xa 
Crdiiieas  de  lOB  Bsyea  d«  Castilla,  Madrid,  1 SJ  fi.] 

J.  O.  F.. 

FELTON,  WILLIAM  (1713-1769),  com- 
poser, BJL  St.  J<^a,  Cambriclge,  1738, 
MJL.  1746,  was  vlcar^oral  im  tlu  i^Kdr  or 
Her^rd  1741>  cosOoe  of  the  vieasaHihOTBl'. 
1769,  and  chaplain  to  the  Princess  OoVagw 
of  Wales  (Augusta  of  Saxe-Ootba).  At  a 
period  when,  accor^&g  toBumeyjplayanof 
t^e  harpsichord  had  b«t  little  choice<n  good 
music,  senwal  out  of  Felon's  thvea  eeta  of 
six  eoncertoa  for  organ  or  harpsichord  and  of 
his  eight  suits  of  easy  lessons  became  'tbe. 
'pride  of  eveiy  inoiinemt  player  in  town- and- 
oonntry.'  Flelton's  ground  (or  gavcCte)yin-~ 
deed,  had  attained  great  popubwity ;  i«  waa- 
introduced  in  Oiampi's  c^em  *  Bertolda '  ini 
1672,bat  <  was  beoometoooeautton  aad-raigan 
for  an  opera  audience.'  The  concertos  weve- 
medellea  on  those  of  HandeL  whom  the  ama- 
teur held  in  great  admiiatMu.'  BurDsy-ra-i 
lates  that  Handel  was  esked,  «hila  in  thei 
barber^  luuida,  to  aUaw  the  uaaAian.  of  hist 
name  in  iihe  ^st  ■ubsaribars  to  Felton'e- 
'SecMidBeit.*  Haatarted vgpinafiiry^aad^ 
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-with  his  &oe  •till  in  a  Uthw,  cried  with 
grett  vehamenee :  *  Tamn  yoaiaalnf  and  go 
to  der  twffil— a  bacwm  nuKe  conceiCol  wEjr 
lie  no  nake  ntmon  I '  and  Brawiijtihe  leader  of 
the  qneen*8  band,  who  had  had  the  temerity 
to  pnte  the  nodest  request,  fled  ficMn  Ham- 
du^B  itfesence.  No  record,  in  fisct,  awean  of 
MrmoQB  by  the  oompoaer  Felton,  hut,  oeaidee 
writing  for  the  harpsichord  and  other  inatru- 
mente,  on  which  he  was  a  skilled  performer, 
he  is  said  to  have  oompoeed  the  glee  '  Fill, 
fillf  fill  the  glass,'  and  to  hare  a<Aed  as 
steward  attbeThieeChoIrFestiTalsofHere- 
fisrd,  1744,  and  Gloucester,  1746.  He  died 
6  Dec.  1769,  and  was  buried  in  Hereford 
Cathedral. 

fGiora's  Diet.  i.  All ;  Cambridgs  Graduates, 
1869-1823,  p.  166;  HsTergal's  Fasti  Hen- 
fordenses,  1869,  p.  99 ;  Gent.  Msg.  mix.  608 ; 
BarnefB  Hist.  1789,  ir.  664 ;  Account  of  Per- 
formaoces,  1785,  p.  32  a;  Duneumb's  Hist. of 
Hersfordsbirs,  1804,  1.  661;  Loodon  daily 
psp«n,  December  1769 ;  Felton'i  Mnsieal  Works 
10  Brit.  Mas.  Library.]  L.  M.  M. 

FENir,  BLEANOR,  Iadt  (1748-181S), 
author.   [See  under  Fesst,  Sib  Jomr.} 

FENN,  HUMPHREY  (d.  1634),pQritan 
divine,  was  matriculated  as  sizar  of  Queens' 
College,  Cambridge,  on  12  Nov.  1568,  and 
firadnated  B.A.  in  1673.  He  migrated  to 
Peterhouse,  and  graduated  ALA.  in  1676.  In 
the  same  year  ne  began  hia  miniatry  at 
Northampton,  and  at  once  got  into  trouUe 
for  his  n(meonformity,  and  was  committed  to 
^ud.  The  inhabitants  of  Northampton  peti- 
tumedQaeoi  Eliiabeth  for  his  Teleas^  giving 
him  a  h^h  chaneter  aa  a  preacher  and  a  h»yu 
sntnect. 

On  21  V»b.  1578  he  succeeded  Anthony 
Fletcher  as  vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Coventry, 
and  became  a  prominent  man  in  the  party 
headed  W  Thomas  Cartwright  (1535-1608) 
[q.  T.l  At  the  r8C|uest  of  the  London  puri- 
tans he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Lucester  to 
represent  their  grievances  to  the  queen.  On 
the  issue  of  Whiteift's  three  articles  ^2683), 
he  xiAued  to  snueribe.  He  was  cited  to 
I^mbeth  (1584),  and  suspended.  An  ao- 
comt  of  hia  examination  is  given  by  Brook, 
from  Roger  Morriee'a  mannsCTipt.  His  place 
was  taken  by  'one  Griffen,  a  Wdchman,' 
between  whom  and  Fenn,  acmrding  to  the 
mannaeript  city  annals,  there  was  "a  great 
4Mmtenti(m '  for  the  vicaxaga  in  1584  or  1586. 
Fenn  was  restored  to  hisviearage  shortly  after 
14  July  1585,  through  the  intercession  of 
Leicester.  But  in  1590  he  was  again  sus- 
pended, owing  to  the  active  part  which  he 
took  in  the  ^aasociations'  of  the  Warwick- 
ahixe  pnxitan  divines,  vaa  conunitted  to  the 


fleet  by  the  high  commissioi,  with  Osrt- 
wright  uid  others,and,  refusing  the  pui^tioiL 
by  oath,  was  deprived.  Hiaanoeessor,Richazd 
atout  was  instituted  on  IS  Jan.  1691.  On 
IS  MayFenn  andhis  companions  werebronght 
before  the  StarHshamber.  Articles,  dealing 
mainly  vrith  their  *  book  of  discipline^'  were 
azlubited  against  them.  They  denied  that  in 
thur  '  associations '  they  exercised  any  juris- 
diction, or  meddled  with  sedition.  Fenn 
'  seemed  more  stiff  than  Cartwrifht.*  The 
Star-chamber  remanded  them  without  bail. 
James  VI  of  Scotland  interceded  (13  June> 
for  their  release ;  on  4  Dec  they  petitioned 
for  bail ;  Fenn's  signature  staniu  second  in 
the  list,  immediately  after  Cartwright's.  In 
A^l  1692  they  again  petitioned  for  releaser 
this  time  suoceufuUy.  (Leioestw's  letter  of 
thanks  is  dated  81  Mar.) 

Fenn  returned  to  doventry,  and  resomed 
hia  ministry  ,probabIy  preachingonly  «i  week- 
days. On  24  April  1624  'Ur.  Humphrey 
Fenn,  preacher,'  was  appointed  to  the  Sunday 
lecturediip  at  St.  Joui  the  Baptist's  (Bab- 
lake).  Thiswas  a  new  lectureship;  thechurchy 
which  had  been  in  ruins,  was  repaired  in  1608, 
and  a  week-day  lectureship  established  in. 
favour  of  John  Oxenbridge.  In  1626  or  soon 
after  '  old  Mr.  Fenn'  joined  with  the  mayor 
and  leading  citizens  in  inviting  Samuel  Clarke 
(169&-16SS)  [q.  v.],  the  martyroh^pst.  to  be- 
come a  lecturer  at  Coventry.  Hiis  is  the  last 
notice  (rf  Fenn.  Toqg  says  tiiat  he  'spent 
above  forty  yean '  with  the  Coventry  people ; 
we  mnat  oorreet  thia  to '  above  fiftj/even  if 
we  deduct  his  enforced  absences.  He  died 
eurlyin  1633-4,  and  was  buried  on  8  Feb.  in, 
Holy  Trinity  churchyard,  Coventry.  He 
seems  to  have  had  a  son  and  grandson  of  the 
same  name. 

His  will,  made  in  1631,  was  prefaced  by 
'  so  full  and  so  open  a  protestation  against 
the  hierarchy  and  the  ceremonies,  that  the 
prelatical  party  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  put 
among  the  records  of  the  court  when  the  will 
was  tendred  to  be  proved '  (Claicxb,  in  Zi/e 
of  Juiitut  Herring).  On  21  Feb.  1634  a  copy 
of  the  introdncUon  to  Uie  will  of '  Humphrey 
Fen  the  ddest '  was  received  by  Archbishop 
Laud  bxm  the  bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lich- 
field. This  preamble  (only)  was  printed  aa 
'The  Last  Will  and  Testament  with  tho 
Profession  of  Faith  of  Humphrey  Fenn,* 
1641,  am.  8vo  (no  place  of  printing). 

[Fenn's  Last  Will ;  Clarke's  Idves  of  Thirty- 
two  Engl.  XKrinea,  1677,  p.  190 ;  Clarke's  Antobio- 
grAphy,pTeflxedtoLives,I688,p.S;  Tong*sl>edi- 
cation  m  Warren's  Foneial  Sermon  for  Joshua 
Merrell,  1716;  Brook's  Livea  of  the  Puritans. 
1818,  i.  444  sq.,  ii.  161  sq.;  Sbype's  Whitgift, 
1832,  i.  429,  it  18,  81  s).,  iii.  243  sq.;  Anoali^ 
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1824,  IT.  66.  103 ;  VmTt  Hist  of  Uu  Fnrituu 
(Tonlnun),  1823,  iH.  41S  aq.,  t.  App.  p.  nni ; 
bibree  wdCMtos'fl  Iniap Wanriciuhire,  1 855, 
p.  1  6m.  (makeii  his  aon  die  lecturer  at  St.  John's) ; 
Cooper^s  Athana  Caatabr.,  1861,  iL  160,  646; 
OaL  State  Papers,  Dom.  (1634).  p.  468  ;  Parish 
Haganiie,Tri&it^.CoveDtr;,1881  (Jul;);  extract 
from  bnrial  rsgister,  per  the  Bev.  F.  M.  Be&o* 
monL]  A.  Q. 

FENK,  JAMES  (d  168^,  catholic  priest, 
horn  at  montaonte,  near  Wells,  Somerset- 
shire, heeame  a  chorister  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  was  elected  a  scholar 
of  Corpus  Chriati  College  31  July  1654,  and 
a  fellow  of  that  society  28  Not.  1558.  He 
was  admitted  BA.  22  Not.  1559,  but  was 
'put  aside' from  that  degree  and  from  his 
place  in  the  college  on  account  of  his  refusal 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  (Boabb,  R^i>- 
terofthe  Univ.  of  O^rd,  p.  240).  Then  he 
settled  in  Gloucester  Hall,  where  he  had 
several  pupils.  On  being  forced  to  leave 
Oxford  he  acted  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  a 
gentleman  in  his  native  county,  where  he 
married  and  had  two  children.  After  the 
death  of  his  wife  he  became  steward  to  Sir 
Nicholas  Fointi,  a  catholic  gentleman.  He 
axrived  at  the  English  Colle^  at  Rheims  on 
6  Jime  1679,  was  ordained  pnest  at  Chftlons- 
sur-Dlame  on  >  April  1580,  and  was  sent  back 
to  labour  on  the  mission  in  Somersetshire. 
He  was  soon  upprehended,  and  lUthough  not 
yet  known  to  be  a  priest  he  was  loadra  with 
irons.  The  council  ordered  him  to  be  brought 
to  London,  and  after  being  examined  by 
Secretary  Walsingham  he  was  committed  to 
the  Harshalsea,  where  he  remained  in  capti- 
vity for  two  years.  His  sacerdotal  character 
having  been  at  last  discovered,  he  was 
brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  death  on 
account  of  his  j^esthood.  He  was  executed 
at  lybnm  on  12  Feb.  1683-4,  together  with 
four  otiier  priests. 

Two  of  his  brothers  were  priests,  viz. 
Robert  Fenn,  B.C.L.,  who  was  ejected  from 
his  fellowship  at  New  College,  Oxford,  in 
1662.  and  ot  whom  Brid^ewater  says  that 
'ob  Catholica  Terita^teetimomum,  exiliam, 
carceres,  Tineula,  et  ouciatus  inmianes  con- 
stantiasuni  peipeasus  est,'  and  John  Fenn 

[q-  T.] 

[Bridgewater's  Concertatie  EoolosisB  Catho- 
licee, pp.  143,410;  Challoner'sMissionaiy Priests 
(1741),  i.  144;  Dodd's  Church  Hist.  ii.  98 ;  Douay 
Diaries,  pp.  9,  27,  153,  161-4,  261,  291,422; 
Historia  del  glorioeo  Hartirio  dt  didotto  Sacer- 
doti (Macerata),  1686.  p.  208;  Oliver's  Catholic 
Setigion  in  Cornwall,  p.  SOI ;  Sanders's  Rise  and 
Orowth  of  the  Anglican  Schism  (Levis),  m.  819, 
371;  Stow's  Annales  (1616),  p.  698;  Wood's 
Athene  Oxon.  (Bliss),  ii.  1 13 ;  Yepes,  Historia  de 
la  PersecoeioD  on  Inglaterra,  p.  498.]    T.  G. 


FBNK,  JOHN  ((2. 1615),  catholic  diviner 
brother  of  James  Fenn  [q.  v.],  was  a  native 
of  H<Httacnte,  near  WeU^  Somersetshire. 
After  being  educated  in  the  rudiments  of 
grammar  and  musio  as  a  chorister  of  Wells 
Cathedral,  he  was  sent  to  AVinchester  School 
in  1547  (KlEBT,  Winchester  Scholars,  p.  127 ; 
Addit.  MS.  221S6,  f.  21).  He  was  elected 
probationer  <^  New  College,  Oxford,  in  1550, 
and  two  years  later,  after  being  made  per- 
petual faUow,  he  was  appointed  to  study  the 
civil  law.  It  does  not  appear  whether  he 
took  a  degree  in  that  faculty.  In  Queen 
Mark's  reign  he  became  schoolmaster  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  BoffoUi,  but  upon  the  altera- 
tion of  religion  aoon  after  Elisabeth's  aooee- 
8i<m  *  he  was  fineed  thence  by  the  seal 
of  two  Scots,  that  were  then  settlm  in  tJiose 
parts '  (Wood,  At^ma  Oxon.,  ed.  Bliss,  ii. 
111).  Subsequently  he  went  to  the  Low 
Countries,  and  afterwards  studied  for  four 
years  in  Italy,  and  was  ordained  priest. 
Dodd's  statement  that  he  was  admitted  into 
the  English  College  at  Rome  is  not  confirmed 
by  the  '  Diary '  of  the  college.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Flanders  he  became  confessor  to  the 
English  Augustiuian  nuns  at  Lourain.  There 
and  in  the  neighbouring  cities  he  spent  about 
forty  years  *  as  an  exil^  person,  doing  extra- 
ordinary benefit  in  the  way  he  professed' 
113).   He  died  at  LouTaia  on  27 Dec. 

^8  works  are:  1.  'A  letnud  and  Twy 

eloquent  Treatie,  written  in  Latin  by  Hino- 
nymous  Osoriu^  Bishop  of  Sylua  in  Portngalt 
wherein  he  conniteth  a  oertayne  Annswere 
made  by  M.  Walter  Had  don  against  the 
Epistle  of  the  said  Bishoppevnto  the  Queenes 
Maiestie.  Translated  into  English,' Lwirain, 
1668, 16mo.  The  Bishop  of  Silva's  book  was 
entided  'Epistola  ad  Eltsabetham  Anglise 
Iteginam  de  Beligione,'  Paris,  1563,  and  was 
tnraslated  into  English  by  Richard  Shack* 
lock,  Antwerp,  1665.  Dr.  Walter  Haddon, 
master  of  Trmity  Hall,  (Cambridge,  wrote  a 
reply  to  it  in  lAtin,  which  was  translated 
into  English  hy  Abraham  HartwaU,  London, 
1666.  2.  'Vitie  ^norundam  Martyrum  in 
Anfflia^'  j^nted  m  'Conoertatio  Ecdesiie 
Catnolies  in  Anglia,'  Trfrves,  1583^  whidi 
work  was  edited  by  Fenn  in  conpmetiw  with 
Father  John  Oibbons  [see  Beimhwateb* 
John;}.  3.  '  John  Fisher  hit  Sennon  iwon 
this  Sentence  of  the  Ptoi^  Eieduel, "  h$r 
mentationee.  Carmen  et  Vie,''  very  apUr  ap- 
plyed  to  the  Passion  of  Christ,'  translated 
from  English  into  Latin.  4.  '  Sermo  de  Jm^ 
titia  Pharisaeorum  et  Christianonun,'  toans- 
lated  from  Bishop  Fisher's '  Sermon  concern- 
ing Ute  Righteousness  of  the  Fharieees  and 
Christ3an8,''^printed  inFisher's'OpmOmnia.' 
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Wiiizbuig,  1687.  6.  'Joumia  EpisOopi 
BoSenais  Gonuaentarii  in  Septem  Psalmoa 
wa  de  Fcenitentia  iiueribuiiniT/  also  jwinted 
in  Fisher^ 'Open  OmviM.'  6.  An  Bngtish 
translation  of  tbe  Catechism  of  the  Ooanoil 
-of  Trent.  7.  '  Instxactions  htrw  to  Meditate 
the  Misteries  of  the  Roaarie  of  the  Vinin 
Mary*  Q.d.  n.p.,  a  translation  from  the 
Italian  of  Gaspar  Loarte.  8.  '  A,  Treatise 
of  Tribulation,  translated  from  the  Italian 
of  Caccta  Guerm.  9.  '  Spiritual  Treatises, 
for  the  use  of  the  Nims  of  the  Ord«  of  St. 
Bridget.  Collected  £rom  divers  antient  Eng- 
lish woi^.'  10. '  The  Life  of  St.  Oatherine 
of  Sienna,'  translated  from  the  Italian  of 
Dr.  Oaterinus  Seneasie,  n.p.,  1609,  8vo, 
printed  -with  a  pre&oe  by  Father  ^Ivftrd, 
■of  the  order  m  Friar-preachers,  London, 
1867,  8to.  11.  a  Latin  translation  of  Bishop 
FIdier's' Method  oi  Arrivii^  to  the  Highest 
Prafection  in  Heligion.' 

[Additional  US.  19165,  f.  Ii5  ;  Ames's 
irraphical  Antiquities  (Herbert),  p.  1624;  Dood's 
Church  History  of  England,  i.  610,  fiSl }  DoUay 
Diaries,  p.  876;  OilloVa  Bibliographical  Dio- 
tioDSiT' ;  Xovndes's  BibKographsrs  Maanal,  pp. 
788, 12fi3,  1789;  Olirer's  Catholic  Bslijpoii  ui 
Cornwall,  p.  301 ;  Pits,  DeAngliffiSeriptoribai, 
f .  800 ;  Tanner's  BiU.  Brit.  p.  277.]    T.  0. 

FKNN,  Sib  JOHN  ri78»-1794),  anti- 
quary, bom  At  Norwich,  26  Not.  1780,  was 
Miwated  at  Ontu  College,  Cambridge,  and 
graduated  B.A.  in  1761,  H.A.  in  1764.  He 
wks  early  attracted  to  anti^uaruoi  studiee, 
taxi  in  a  short  account  of  his  youth,  ctHea 

*  Early  Thoughts,  Ofaeerrations,  and  Studies' 
(Or^malZettert,TQL  v.,  Fbbkb's' Advertise- 
mentj'v.  xiii),  he  ^ves  an  interesting  acooimt 
of  his  arst  enthusiasm.  After  his  s^tlement 
at  Dereham  in  Norfolk  he  became  commis- 
sioner of  the  peace  for  the  county,  and  he 
held  the  office  of  sheriff  during  1791.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Societrr  of  Antiquaries,  of 
which  he  published  an  lustorical  surrey,  en- 
titled 'Three  Chronological  Tables,* showing 
ita  growth  from  1572  to  1734.  He  acquired 
the  mannscript  of  the  Paston  letters  &om 
Thomas  Worth,  a  ehemiat  at  IHss.  Worth 
had  bought  them  from  the  librarr  of  Gliomas 
Martin,  who  had  married!^  widow  of  Peter 
LeNeTe,tJMantiguarf.  LeNereludbouj^ 
them  from  William  Faston,  second  and  last 
earl  of  Yarmouth.  Fenn  edited  and  pre- 
pared these  for  publication  in  fire  volumes  as 

*  Original  Letters  written  during  the  reigns 
■of  Henry  VI,  Edward  IV,  Ridiard  lU,  and 
Henry  VII,  by  Tarioue  perswis  of  rank  and 
-consequence,  and  by  members  of  the  Paston 
family.'  His  work  was  encouraged  by  Horace 
Walpole  aitcl  others,  and  the  first  two  Tolumea 


were  produced  with  a  dediculi(ni  by  peiv 
missioa  to  George  lU  Thns  volmnea  of 
mannaeript  ooatuning  tl»  nataritl  vt  (Im 
two  ninted  rolumee,  were  Resented,  ridtly 
bouiid,  to  the  king.  Fenn  was  kaigfateditt 
honour  of  hta  gin  on  28  May  1767.  Two 
more  volumes  were  published  in  1769,  with 
notes  and  illustrations.  A  fifth  Toliime, 
completang  the  work,  was  jntUidied  aft«  tus 
death  by  bis  nephew,  Serieaut  Frere.  3tfr. 
Gairdner  states  that  Pbin's  work  is  '  a  per* 
feet  model  of  care  and  accuracy  for  the  days 
in  which  he  lived.'  He  appears  to  hare 
copied  the  manuscript  twice,  fir^t  in  the 
original  spelling,  then  in  a  modem  ortho- 
graphy. The  two  copies  were  carefiilly  col- 
lated by  a  fiiend,  Mh  Dalton,  who  mada 
many  eu^eations,  Carefully  considered  by 
Fenn.  Dalton  himself  made  some  of  the 
tranBcripts  in  die  old  spellkig.  The  origi- 
nals of  the  fifth  volume  were  carefimy  com- 
pared with  the  printed  text  by  a  committee 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  .and  the  errors 
appeared  to  be  few  and  triviaL  The  book 
was  Ulnstrated  by  carefbl  &csimilea  of  hand- 
writings, seals,  and  paper^marks. 

The  original  manuscripts  presented  to  th« 
king,  and  those  of  the  third  apd  fourth 
volumes,  have  disappeared.  In  186Q  doubts 
were  su^sted  as  to  the  authenticity  of  tiie 
letters,  ^om  the  absence  of  the  originala. 
In  the  same,  year,  however,  Mr.  Philip  Trere, 
son  of  the  eiditor  of  the  fifth  volume,  dis-  ■ 
covered  the  originals  of  that  volume  in  hia 
house  lit  Bnngate  in  Gamlnidgeshire.  He 
found  a  fiBW  othw  letters  of  the  collectSon, 
which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Twenty  letters  came  into  the  hands  of  Fnn- 
cis  Douce,  and  are  now  in  the  Bodleian, 
Others  were  in  the  library  of  Sir  Thfjnnts 
Phillipps.  Mr.  Gairdner  has  made  addi- 
tions trom  these  sources  in  his  carefiil  edi- 
tion (1872).  Fenn  was  .high  sheriff  of  Nor- 
folk in  1791.  He  died  U  Feb.  1794,  and 
was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Fiimingfaani 
Church,  Sufiblk,  where  there  is  a  monument 
by  Bacon,  the  sculptor.  Hb  only  other  pub- 
lication was  *  Three  Chronologicsl  Tables,  ex- 
hibiting a  State  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries,' 1784.  He  married,  1  Jan.  1766,  Elea- 
nor,  daughter  of  Sheppard  Frere,  eoq.,  of. 
Roydon,  Sufiblk.  Lady  Fenn  shared  the 
high  motdves  and  literary  zeal  of  her  ha»< 
biuid.  Under  the  names  of  Mrs.  Lovechild 
and  Mrs.  Teachwell  she  wrote  various  works 
of  an  educational  kind  for  the  young,  of 
which  the  following  may  be  named:  the 
'  Child's  Grammar,'  '  Short  Grammar,'  the 
'Family  Miscellany,'  'Cobwebs  to  Catdn 
Flies,'  and  '  Short  History  of  Inseote.'  Slw 
died  1  Nov.  1616.  They  had  bo  issue. 
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[Original  Lettem,  Ac,  "bj  J.  Teon ;  QwinA- 
na^B  vditien  ot  the  FutOD  Lsttem,  1873;  0«Qt 
Mfig.  181S,  pt.  H.  p.  SeS,  181^  pt,  ii.  p.  S ; 
Nid^ob's  LiteTsiy  AiiecdotM  of  the  BightMoth 
Ceotniy,  viii.  139^40 ;  Nlcht^'t  Itlutrations  of 
Litaniy  Rinttay,  v.  167-^1  (Mvnal  of  his  l*t- 
tu^Ti.  623,821;  (Jraager^aLotteniUoMMtiTA 
of  Biogrspbical  History,  ed.  Jtfalodni,  pp.  70- 
114.]  W.B-B. 

FENH,  JOSEPH  FINOH  (1820-1884), 
honoraiT'  oanon  of  QloacMter,  eon  of  the 
Rer.  Jouipb.  Fenn, 'minister  of  Btackhe&th 
Fftric  Chapel,  Kent,  was  bora  in  1820,  and 
edacfttedatTiinityCotteffS,  Cambridge,  where 
henadnated  B.A.  1812,  M.  A.  1846,  and  B.D. 
1677.  He  WB8  ordained  a  deaoon  in  1846, 
and  priest  in  the  following  7*"^;  In  1844 
he  had  gained  a  fellowship  ^  his  college, 
which  he  held  until  16tf ,  ■whatf  on  aceept- 
ing  ib»  TioaruB  of  Stotfold,  Bedfordshue, 
he  varigned.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  by 
thefenutees  to  Uie  porpetual  coFscf  of  Christ 
Ohureh,  (Aeltenhun,  on  the  resignation  of 
ArohibaUl  Bord  [q.T.] ;  in  1877  he  beoaome 
diaphun  to  thelBiBhop  of  Gloueeeter  and 
Bristol,  and  in  1879  an  honorary  oaoon  of 
(Uonoester;  and  in  1880  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  two  prootoTB  in  eonvocaitioa  for  Ito 
united  diocese. 

Though  a  good  scholar  and  of  Tery  exten- 
sive readiiKj  rVnn  published  little,  devoting 
hims^  to  his  parochial  duties,  Includii^  the 
oortfFul  preparation  of  his  sermons.  Some 
of  thes^  fonniiig  a  volume  entitled  'Lenp 
ten  Teaichiitts,  1877-^*  have  faeea  pnb- 
liehed  rinoe  fiis  death.  Eto  kept  «le«r«f  the 
controversies  dividiag  the  ohuieh  of  Eng- 
land. He  took  an  aedre  ahaie  ia  all  mov^ 
meats  for  the  impforement  of  the  young, 
and  was  the  eloquent  promoter  ei  the  free 
library  system  in  CheltenhanL  Dnxing  the 
latter  years  of  his  liA  he  was  a  stroDg  ad- 
herent-to  the  oaussof  total  abstinence.  He 
was  generally  r^arded  as  an  erangelieal,  but 
was  not  a  party  man.  He  supported  the 
£k)ctety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Qospel 
as  heartily  as  the  Ohuroli  Missfenaiy  Society, 
and  had  a  leaning  to  the  old  iugh  oh\uch 
section.  He  dedmedsn  offer  of  the  benefice 
<^St.  Ma]^Bedeli£fe,Brist<d,inl877,in  com- 
pliance with  tha  wiues  of  tae  Christ  Church 
ooagregvtion.  The  ohnzch  of  St.  Stephen, 
Tivoli,  in  the  district  oi  Christ  Chnich,  was 
evaeted  mainly  by  his  exertinu  to  meet  the 
wants  of  an  increasing  population,  and  he 
contributed  libraalfy  towai^  the  imdertak* 
ing.  He  was  twice  married,  and  has  left  issua 
He  died  on  32  July  1884,  and  waa  buried  in 
his  fiunily  vault  in  the  churchyard  of  Leck- 
hampton,  near  Cheltenham.  A  large  memorial 
brass  has  beesi  eaeeted  in  Christ  Churpti* 


[Gradiiati  OantabrigiMisaB,-l  S40.  p.  108 ;  OamH 
hndga  Uairarstty  Oalasdsn ;  CHnnfssWnnhiWr 
Notes  and  4tnecias,  iiL  480.}  B.  S.  B. 

TENNELL,  JAHES  a766-lB16),  actor> 
and  dramatist,  was  bom  11  Deo.  1760,  His 
father  was  fn  the  tareasury  department  of  the 
navv  pay  office.  He  went  first  to  ediool 
St  Bow  nndtt'  the  Bev.  Br.  French,  and  snb-- 
sequently  to  Eton.  Aftw  a  trip  to  FriuMOi 
he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  His 
life  at  the  univeraty  was  extravagant.  AbaBr 
donmg  an  idea  of  taking  ordere  lie  entered 
Lincoln's  Inn.  In-  oonsequence  of  gambling 
debts  he  mortgaged  to  his  fatJier  tbe  money  to 
which  he  was  entitled,  and  when  no  fiirther- 
allowance  could  be  obtained  went  to  -ESdin-' 
burgfa,  June  1767,  with  a  view  to  adoptkig 
the  stage  as  aprofMsion.  Jaok80n,maii^^<«> 
the  Theatre  Ib^LiBdiiiburgh,  engaged  kiiB 
as  ws  amateur,  me  fittt  appearaooe^  -under' 
the  name  of -OEOnhnry,  from  the  resetablanoei 
of  lusown  name  to  FSaelott,  was  as  Othelhh 
He  played  six  times  in  Edinburgh  wifAi  stwae 
success,  and  aoeepted  an  engagement  for  tha 
following  season;  ItetumiBg  to  London,  he 
appeared  at  Oovent  Garden  13  Oct.  1787  aa- 
CHnello,  and  aeted  in  other  plays.  Harris, 
the  manager,  offered  to  engage  mm  and  pay ' 
his  forfeit  (200/.)  to  JaekSon,  bat  he  returned 
to  Edinburgh  in  time  for  the  season  of  1788.  ■ 
He  worked  diligently  and  conscientiously. 
He  was  to  pUiy  Jaffier  in  *  Venice  Fieserv«a,' 
the  part  of  Piazre  being  ascngned  to  an  actor 
named  Woods.  A  proposal  that  the  parts' 
chouM  be  ncAaaged  -tod  ta  a  riot  in  the 
theatre  and  a  'bitter  eontvovBrey,  Eensell 
offering  at  one  point  to  reveal  a  *siMie  of 
villainy.'  The  Edii^urgh  lawyers  took  part 
sgunat  him,  and  addreaaed  a  letter  to  the 
manager  (16  Julv  1786)  signed  by  Heniy- 
Ersldne  (dean  of  BMulty),  and  182  advoeates 
and  writers  (appendix  to  the  Sistoiy  nf  Me< 
SoettiMh  Stage).  Fennell"  b^^  an  action 
against  his  p«CBecut(»s,  but  mtdmatelj  con- 
sented to  a'oom^romlae.  He-received  6001., 
and  his  adversaries  agreed  to  take  tickets  for 
a  benefit.  They  also  invited  him  to  show 
himselfoncemoreonthe-stu^  Heappeaied' 
accordingly  as  Othello.'  He  nva  <nie  more 
performance  in  Edinburgh  and  went  to-Lon- 
don,  where  faa  is  said-  to  have  editeA  the 
'Theatrical  Ooaidlan,*  of  «hieh  riz  weekly 
numbers  are  believed  to  have  appeared  in 
liOiklosi,  March  and  April  1791,  4t«i  He 
placed  Oth^o  26  Aug.  at  Ytnk,  and  was, 
sm  his  empk^er,  ^te  Wilkinson, '  wdl  re-> 
oeived '  (  Warndtrmg  I^a«mU€,  iii.  66).  Tbme 
days  later  he  enacted  Don  Felix  to  the  Vifllanto 
of  Hiss  Farren  [q.  v.]  Upon  his  arrival  in 
London  he  was  airested  lot  debt.  He.  waa- 
still  helped,  by  his  lather,  who  with  othax: 
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members  of  his  family  had  disowned  him 
when  he  took  to  the  etage.  He  then  acted 
atBichmondfWherehebroufhtoathiB  'Ldnda 
and  ClaxSf  or  the  Bntish  Officer/  a  comedy 
in  three  acts,  subsequently  enluved  to  five, 
aiidpablishedLondon,179lf  8to.  Hedevoted 
himself  in  London  to  Uteiary  and  scientific 
eohemes.  A  trip  to  Paris  in  1791  led  to  the 
pul^cation  of  •  A  Review  of  the  Proceedings 
at  Paris  during  the  last  Summer,'  London, 
uA.  [1792].  He  refers  to  a  play  entitled  a 
'Picture  of  Paris,'  which  was  acted  once. 
Of  this  no  trace  is  discoverable.  He  had 
reappeared  at  Covent  Garden  Id  Oct.  1790 
as  Othello,  and  played  tiierein  the  following 
season.  Inl793hemarriedMiBsH.B.Foiter, 
thirddaughterof  Dr.  Porter.  Soon  afterwards 
(1793)  he  accepted  an  offer  from  "WignelL 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Theatre,  and 
startod  for  America.  Between  1797  and  1806 
he  acted  at  many  theatres  in  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  elsewhere  without  establishing  a 
position.  He  gave  readings  and  recitations  at 
Goll^  Hall,  Philadelphia,  and  for  a  time 
kept  an  academy  at  Charlestown,  Massachu- 
setts. In  1814  he  established  salt-works  near 
New  London,  Connecticut,  and  sometimes, 
in  intervals  of  other  occupations,  resorted  to 
manual  labour  for  bread.  He  also  tried  to 
establish  in  Philadelphia  a  school  similar  to 
Eton  or  Westminster.  He  wrote  some  verse 
emstlee,  one  of  them  printed,and  composed  an 
*  Apoloey '  for  his  life,  Philadelphia,  1814.  In 
a  pitiaUe  preface  to  this  he  repreaents  hinuelf 
struggling  with  want,  and  aedicates  it  to 
Mimosa  Sensitiva,  appaientljr  his  wifa,  of 
whom  and  his '  droc^ng  fiunily '  he  spoiks. 
Donl^t  in  his  *  Historv  of  the  American 
ISieatzes,'  pp.  231-3,  end  elsewhue,  says  he 
was  a  remarkably  handsome  man,  over  tax 
feet  in  height,  witnlif^t  emuplexioii  and  hair, 
and  light  grej  eyes.  Tlunlap  declares  that  he 
oevei  paid  his  bills  in  Paris  or  Philadelphia, 
that  he  lived  by  fraud,  and  passed  his  life 
between  a  palace  and  a  prison.  He  had  been 
in  1794  the  idol  of  the  literary  youth  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  1815,  at  the  Cneatnut  Street 
Theatre,  Philadelphia,  he  was  allowed  to  at- 
tempt Lear,  but  his  memory  was  gone.  He 
died  14  June  1816.  The  nictare  affixed  to 
his  'Apolonr*  shows  ■  handsome  but  rather 
namrw  heu.  "Wharever  ha  went  he  made 
fHeuds.  In  Edinbingfa,  Home,  the  author  of 
'  Douglas,'  Mackenzie,  of  the '  "iAjui  of  Feeling,' 
and  other  literary  men  consorted  with  him. 
He  resided  some  time  with  Jamee  Bruce,  the 
Airican  traveller,  and  daims  to  have  assisted 
him  in  his '  Trnvels.' 

fAa  Apology  for  the  Ijfe  of  James  Fennell, 
writteB  by  binweir,  Fhilndetphia,  1814.  A  state- 
msBfc  of  mts  oeesnoDsl  <tf  aul  relative  to  the  late 


!  distubaaces  at  the  Theatre  Boyal,  Edinbe^, 
I  by  James  Fennell,  £dinbtugh,  8to,  a.d.  [17W3  ; 
I  Jfiekson's  Hist,  of  the  ScoUish  Stage,  1793 ; 
DonUp's  Hist,  of  the  Americao  Theatre,  Loodoa, 
8vo,  D.d. ;  Oenest's  Aoeountof  the  Englisb  Stage  ; 
Baker,  Beed ,  and  Jones's  Biograpbia  DremaUca  ; 
Secret  Hist,  of  the  Greea  Boom,  1795,  attributed 
to  Hazlewood ;  Appleton's  CycIop«dia  of  Ameri- 
can Biography.]  J.  E. 

FENNELL,  JOHN  QREVILLB  (1807- 
1886),  artist,  naturalist,  and  angler,  was  bom 
at  sea  between  Ireland  and  England  in  1807. 
He  began  his  career  as  an  artist  by  winning 
the  silver  medal  ofiered  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
for  a  drawing  of  Hercules,  and  afterwards 
was  a  student  at  Finden's  house,  where  be 
was  intimate  with  Hablot  K.Browne  [q.T.}^ 
who  was  umilarly  onployed.  As  a  young 
man  Fennell  mcoeeded  hast  in  comie  paint- 
ing, but  later  in  lifis  was  frader  of  landscapes. 
In  some  of  these,  however,  he  was  veiy  care- 
less, and  was  always  unequal  in  his  wortr. 
He  drew  pictures  of  the  tournament  at 
E^lmton  Oostle  for  the  '  Illustrated  London 
News.'  His'fondnesa  for  natural  history  dis- 
played itself  chiefiy  in  observations  on  the 
habits  of  fish  and  waterside  birds.  These 
he  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  prac- 
tice of  angling,  of  which  he  was  a  devoted 
follower,  especially  in  the  Thames.  He  was 
a  member  of  the '  Field '  st^  from  the  com- 
mencement of  that  paper  in  1853,  and  wrote 
week  after  week  in  it  on  fishing  subjects  { 
betidbs  vhieh  he  was  a  freqnoit  eonbrtbutor 
to  the '  Fishing  Gasette' and  other  sporting 
papen  on  anglmg  and  outdoor  pursuits. 
was  author  of 'The  BookoftheRoaoh,'  1870, 
an  exhaustive  treatise  on  angling  for  that 
fish;  and  contributed  a  paper  called  'Curi- 
osities of  Angling  Literature  '  to  Mr.  Chol- 
mondeley  PenneU'e  'Fishing  Ooesipi'  1866. 
This  is  a  discursive  attwnpt  at  the  humorous 
style  in  writing  on  angling  topics,  which  was 
at  that  time  fashionable.  He  also  wrote '  The 
Rail  and  the  Rod,'  a  meritorious  guide-book 
to  the  favourite  anglingresorts  of  the  Thamee. 
Generous  to  a  fault,  and  an  excellent  prao 
tioal  angler,  Fennell  was  never  so  hapj^  as 
when  relating  to  a  circle  of  friends  remini^ 
ceoces  of  Dickens,  Thackeray^  Douglas  Jer» 
rdd,  Moekay,  and  Harrison  Ain8wortl^  mth 
all  whom  he  had  been  on  intimate  terms. 
He  lived  long  at  Barnes,  and  late  in  life  a& 
^nley,  at  both  of  which  places  he  was 
fisvoozably  situated  for  the  pursuit  of  ang- 
ling. At  the  latter  town  he  *Ued  suddo^ 
on  13  Jan,  1886,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year 
-  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Trinity  church- 
yard, not  a  hundred  yards  from  the  house 
in  whidi  he  spent  his  last  two  years,  under 
the  appropriate  e^taph,  'The  fishen  also 
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shall  monm,  and  all  they  that  coat  angle  into 
the  brooks  shall  lament '  (Is.  xix.  6). 

[AthenteuiD,  31  Jan.  1885 ;  Field.  17  Oct.  1885 ; 
Fishing  Gazette,  17  and  31  Jan.  188S  (a  Hemoir 
by  Mr.  R.  B.  Marston).)  M.  G.  W. 

FENNEI^DUDLEY(1558P-1587),puri- 
tan  divine,  was  bom  in  Kent,  *heire  of  gi«*t 
poMeasionSf'  and  matriculated  as  a  fellow- 
oommonerofPeterhouse  16 June  1676.  Brook 
(laves  <tftke  PuritaiUt  i.  S92)  says  that  he  was 
*  for  some  time  a  celebrated  tntor  in  the  uni- 
versity,' but  couples  the  remuk  with  the  im- 
possible statement  that  Thomas  Cartwright 
and  Travers  were  bis  pupils.  He  probably 
obtained  some  fameat  Cambridge  as  apreao^er 
and  follower  of  Cartw(i|^>  taid  was  th^e- 
ibra  obUmd  to  leave  the  HaiTersity  very  sud- 
denly bdiore  taking  a  d^ree-^'  {duekte/  as 
he  tells  nSf '  from  the  wiiTeruW  as  from  the 
ewetest  brestes  of  the  nurse.'  He  would  ap- 
pear to  have  given  his  service  forsome  months 
to  Richard  Fletchw,  vicar  of  Cranbrook  in 
Kent,  whose  curate,  John  Stroud,  was  sus- 
pended in  1576 ;  but  he  speedily  followed 
Ckrtwright  to  Antwerp,  where,  being  dis- 
satisfied with  his  episcopal  ordination,  ob  was 
ordained  aiier  the  manner  of  the  reformed 
churches  (HBXLTH,^t!9^  <{fthePretbjfterians, 
p.  253 ;  but  the  fact  of  his  English  ordination 
18  doubtful).  For  some  years  he  remained 
at  Antwerp  assisting  Cartwrif^t,  and  mar- 
ried there  f  but  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
Low  Goimtries  kdA  Ihe  mildnesB  of  Ardn 
btehop  Grindal  towards  puritans  tempted 
hira  to  return  to  England.  John  Stroud 
having  died  in  October  1682,  Fenner,  in  the 
spring  of  1683,  became  Mr.  Fletcher's  cimtte 
at  Cranbrook ;  but  in  the  July  of  the  same 
year  Whitgift  succeeded  Grindal,  and  put 
forth  three  articles  of  conformity,  insistmg 
on  an  acknowledgment  of  the  queen's  supre- 
KDAcy,  and  of  the  authority  of  the  prajrer-wxik 
and  articles.  Seventeen  Kentish  ministers, 
of  whom  Fenner  was  the  leader  and  spokes- 
man, found  themselves  unable  to  Bubscribe. 
A  paper  entitled  '  Sentences  and  Principles 
of  Puritans  in  Kent '  has  written  upon  it  in 
Lord  Burghley's  handwriting,  '  These  sen- 
tences following  are  gathered  oat  a£  certain 
swmons  and  answen  in  writing,  made  by 
Dudley  Fenner.'  The  ministers  on  refusing 
subscription  were  pronounced  'contumaces 
reservata  pcena,'  and  called  upon  to  answer  at 
law  in  Feoruary  1684.  Fearing  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  prosecution  they  petitioned 
the  bishop  in  January  to  continue  their 
licenses.  Fenner'e  name  is  first  on  the  list 
of  petitioners.  The  archbishop  conferred 
with  them  '  from  two  of  the  clock  till  seven, 
and  hwrd  their  reasons/  and  the '  two  whole 


days  following  he  apeat  likewise,'  but  with 
noresult.  TheminisGers,heiiUfatl8ii^ettdedf 
appealed  to  the  queen's  council ;  tbeiraddresa 
is  given  by  Fuller  ( CAurcA  Hutory,  ix.  144), 
and  Whitgilt's  nnoinder  by  Strype  (  WkU- 
ffift,  1832,  i.  263).  The  council  not  in- 
terfering Sir  Thomas  Scott  of  Scott's  Hallf 
Ashford,  and  twenty-six  gentlemen  of  Kent, 
waited  upon  Whitgift  in  May,  and  pleaded 
with  him  on  behatf  of  the  ministers  (tb.  i. 
372).  Fenner  was  finally  ap^hended  and 
ke^t  in  prison  for  some  months,  when  he  sub- 
sen  bed  for  the  purpose  of  getting  abroad,  and 
retired  to  the  coarge  of  the  refmned  church 
ofHiddlebuivfa,whereOartwrighthad  settled. 
Here  he  died  towards  the  end  of  1667.  He 
would  seem  to  have  had  the  sympathy  of 
Hr.  Fletcher,  for  the  Urth  ai  his  dangliter  in 
June  1685  is  entered  in  the  xyster  of  Craa- 
lirook  Church,  *  Faint  not  Fenner,  daughter 
of  D.  F,  Concional.  IMgniss.'  The  last  two 
words  pobably mean  'most  worthy preaoher.* 
A  son,  Dom  D^ember  1 583,  is  given  the  nafne 
ofMore  Fruit  Fenner.  Fenner's  widow  became 
the  wife  of  Dr.WilliamWhitakerfand  bore  him 
eight  children.  In  the  '  Epistle  Dedicotorie ' 
oitfae *  Certain  Oodly  and  Learned  Treatises,* 
published  in  1692,  we  are  told  that  Fenner 
'  ended  his  testimony  in  this  life  under  thir- 
tie  years  of  age.'  In  the  list  of  his  works 
which  follows  the  reasons  are  noted  for  ac- 
cepting 1687  as  the  year  of  his  death.  Fenner 
has  always  been  reckoned  among  the  ablest 
exponents  of  pnritan  views.  His  works  are : 
1.  'A  Brief  Treatise  upon  the  First  Table  of 
the  Lawe,  orderly  disposing  the  Principles 
of  Religion,  whereby  we  may  examine  our 
selves,' Middleburgh,  13mo,  n.d.,  written  (see 

Ereface)  when  the  author  was  under  twenty. 
.  'An  Answere  unto  the  Confutation  of 
John  Nichols  his  Recantation,  in  all  Pdntes 
of  any  weight  conteyned  in  the  same  ,  .  . ' 
4to,  1683.  This  is  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.  John  Nichols,  having  gone  over 
to  Rome,  recanted  to  protestantism,  and  pub- 
lished books  attacking  the  Romish  relision. 
His  'Declaration  of  the  Recantation  of  John 
Nichols,'  &c.,  was  published  in  1681.  The 
*D.  F.  iHieaoher  at  Cambridge '  mentioned 
neart^eendof  the  treatise  is  probably  Fenner. 
It  was  at  once  answered  auonymoosly,  and 
Fenner  was  asked  to  reply  to  the  oonfatation, 
which  he  assumes  throughout  his  hook  to 
have  been  by  Parsons.  3. '  A  Counter-Pov- 
son,  modestly  written  for  the  time,  to  make 
Annswere  to  the  Objections  and  R^rochee, 
wherewith  the  Answerer  to  the  Abstract 
would  di^^race  the  Holy  Discipline  of  Christ,* 
London,  &vo,  1684  P  b.  1.  This  is  printed 
also  in  '  A  Parte  of  a  Register  contayninge 
sundrie  Memorable  Matters,'  Sec  4.  <  The 
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Aite0'«f  LogUce  and  BeUwiike,  plidiiUa  oat 
fimiikm^Sag^tonBgaB,, .  togaktlMr 
with  eunpkB  &r  the  pm^be  of  the  «me, 
ftr  Hethode  in  the  GoTemment  of  the  fuai- 
-Ue, pieaeitbadiKthe'Wordof Ood:  Andfor 
-i^e  whcle  in  the  resolution  or  ffpenmg  of 
,  OtttauePartflflofSoripture^acooTduifftothe 
BUDe/Middteburgh,4to,1684.   The  British 
HuseiuB.  libru;^  oontaios  a  aeooad  ondated 
Middleburgfa  edition  in  8vo,  and  two  coyies 
'  of  a  ^  MitiOD,  with  only  the  date  1684. 

6.  '  Saeca  TheoU^a  sire  Veritas  qiufr  est  ae- 
cundnm  pietatem  ad  uniece  et  vera  netfaodi 
-leget  descripta,  et  in  decern  libros  per  Dud- 
lelun  Fcamerum  dige8ta,*Ix)ndon,  8vo,1686 ; 
QnieTa,  8to,  1689  (priore  einendatioi') ;  Oe- 
mvn,  IBno,  1604}  Amsterdam,  8to,  16S2. 
The  two  pn&toi7  letters  by  Thomas  Ouir 
wri^ht  and  the  author  oontain  come  bio- 
graphical infivnnatiMi.  There  are  manuseript 
tiamliEtusu  of  this  -woA  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum Libnsyfin  Lambeth  Library,  and  in  Dr. 
'  'WiUiams'sLabraiy.  Thel6S2editioaoontain8 
eomj^Limentary  poems  b^  Q.  B.  and  A.  B. 
not  in  the  previous  edition.'  Fenner  spent 
seren  years  on  this  work,  and  submitted  it 
to  the  corrections  of  Cartwright  and  other 
friends.  6.  <The  Song  of  Songs  .  .  . 
translated  oat  of  the  Hebrue  into  Englisbe 
meefcer  .  .  Middleburgh.  1587  and  1584, 
Sto.  The  dedtcatton  to  company  of  the 
'  Marehant  adTontarers '  pBomisea  a  sinularly 
edited  Cianalation  of  the  'Lamentationa  of 
Jeraaiah'  and  'all  other  Kabnes  acatter- 
indijfe:iiuerted  in  the  Seripturea,'  which  is 
iefaaoflt  finiahed;'  Fennel's  death  in  1587 
fgpW^iyt  like  non-fulfilment  of  this  promise. 

7.  '  A  Short  and  Profitable  treatise  of  Law- 
full  and  Unlaw^  Recreations  .  .  .*  1587 
and  1600,  ISmo.  8. '  The  whole  Doctrine  of 
the8a6nunant«a,plainlie  and  ftiUie  set  doune, 
and  dedared  out  of  the  Word  of  God  .  .  . 
Middkbox^,  1668,  8to.  9.  'Dudley  Fen- 
ner. his  Catedusme/  Edinburgh,  1693,  8to.  j 

10.  *  Oectaia  Godly  and  Learaed  Treatises.  | 
Written  by  tibat  worthie  Minister  of  Christe,  i 
M.  i>Ddley  Fenner ;  for  the  Bdraofe  and  £di- ; 
fioMion  of  al  those  titat  deure  to  grow  and 
ineieMe  in  true  Oodlines,'  Edinbuvh,  1603, 
6m   Thie  contains :  'The  Order  (n  Honae- 
iMldc^"  The  Lord's  FraveE,'  <  Philemon '  (tiiene 
tiuee  are  the  'ezomples'  of  4  above),  'A 
«hort  and  plaine  Table  .  .  .  out  of  the  first 
Tableof  theL«w'(lP)^with8ana7-  The 

'  Epistle  Dedicatorie '  givee  some  luograf^i- 
cal  focto;  the  'Treatise on  Becreations'  was 
Fennel's  first  work,  written  'for  his  owne 
iiarticular(^arffe,'  when  he  was  under  twenty. 

11.  '  A  Parte  of  a  Register,  contayniagesun- 
diie  HeBoonthle  Matters,  written  by  divers 
Godly  and  I^Mzned  in  our  Time  . .  .'Edin- 


burgh, 168ftf-4tD.  Tbh  ofmtftins  ^.  S87) 
'  HuterDvdley  Febaer'a  DeCmoe  of  th»  God- 
lie  Hinisters  against  D.  Bridge's  slanders ; 
with  a  iViie  Heport  of  the  ul-dealiti^  of 
the  Bishops  against  them,  written  a  montli 
before  his  Death,  Anno  1587 ;  *  also  (p.  412) 
'  The  OoUnter-Poyson,'  &c,  and  (p.  606)  '  A 
Defence  of  the  Beaeons  of  the  CoQnter*Poy- 
son/  Wood.(.<4iA«)ia  Oaon.  L  496-7,  Bliae) 
difiTersfrom  the  date  here  given  for  Fenner^ 
death,  bat  it  is  confirmed  by  the  date  of  the 
dedication  to^  and  by  the  pre&oe  of  'Hie 
Sacred  Dootrine  of  Divmiti^  described  be- 
low. 12.  '  Mr.  Dudley  Fenner  his  Oonnde- 
ration  of  the  Admautum  of  Mr.  Tanghan  in 
maner  of  a  Pre&ee  set  before  the  Treatise  of 
the  Cburch,  written  br  Mr.  Bsrtnme  de 
T  iifliiii  iiif  DniiTiiliimin '  jBloTaipaffea  amoi^ 
Monice'a  MS&  in  Dr.  William^alibnBy. 

Thm  hare  bem  attributed  to  I^nner: 
1. '  A  Defence  of  the  Baasons  of  the  Coniriw^ 
Poyson,  for  maintenance  of  the  Eldership, 
against  an.  Answers  made  to  them  1^  In>. 
Gopequot,  in  a  pnbl&e  Sermon  at  I^wles 
Crosse,  upon  Psalm  84, 1534,'  ISmo,  1586. 
This  is  also  printed  in '  A  Parte  of  a  Roister.* 
The  prefixed  address  malces  it  elear  that  the 
tract  is  not  by  tdie  antlior  of  the '  Oounter- 
Poyson.*  3.'The3acredDoctrineofDiTinitie, 
Gathered  out  of  the  wOTde(tfGk>d.  Togitiier 
with  an  Ez^catirai  of  the  Lord's  Prayo-,' 
1699  (a  mistake  fbr  1689\  16ma  Hie  pra- 
fitce  warns  readers  that  this  is  not  a  tOLBsla- 
tiaa  of Fenner's '  Saan  Thecdogia,'  and  speaha 
(^him  as  three  yean  dead.  It  is  dated  IJn. 
1689.  8. 'A  Brief  and  FlainDeelaratiMi,  con- 
taining the  Dasiresof  all  tluweFaithAilMinia- 
ters  ^o  seek  Discipline  and  Beformation  of 
the  Ohurch  of  Engbud,'  ftc,  1684.  Brook 
{Idvea  of  tke  JWitew,  i.  888)  says  tiiat  this 
work,  though  having  Foiner's  name  prefixed, 
is  by  Dr.  William  SWke.  Heylyn  (IfiErt.  ^ 
tMe  PretbyteriaiU^  38^  says  of  tiie  puri- 
tans ejected  by  Wliitgift,  that  *fonr  of  the 
most  seditious  of  the  pack,  Penry,  Thro^ 
morton,  Udal,  Fanner  .  .  . '  produced  the 
<  Mar-Prelate  Tracts.'  As  far  as  Fanner  ia 
concerned  tiie  statement  is  unsupported. 

[Fnll  particulars  of  the  troableB  of  the  Eenb- 
iah  miaiiiters  and  of  Fenner  are  to  be  fonnd  in 
Roger  Uorrice's  MS3.  preeerved  inDr.  Williama'a 
Libmiy,  and  ia  MS.  sHi  f.  115,  in  the  Lttmbeth 
Library;  Strype's  'Whitgift  snmmarises  these  ae- 
eoimts.  Tarbutt's  Annals  of  Cranbrook  Cb-oreh 
(Lsetnrs,  iii- 1 87S)  g^ves  the  fall«st  life  of  Fenner, 
bnt  mafcee  no  attempt  to  criticise  Brook's  mis- 
etatements.  Cooper  (Athenle  Cantabr.  it.  79) 
pires  an  exflelleot  list  of  his  wsrki,aDdof  books 
in  which  be  is  referred  to ;  to  th*  lattcor  may 
be  added  C.  W.  Bardaley's  Ouriosities  of  Paritaa 
Konuoclatnrt;  W.Whitakw'sOpenlhaologifliw 
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■  i,  701  (ill  the  Tito  fTlMkmt  bj  Aalitcm.  wbsre 
Fenner  is  epolua  of^jCai^ianw  gmeronfaiiu- 
lia  natna) ;  M«]n)iior  Adim'f  Dmbom  Base,  &c., 

.1618,  p.  171.]  E.  B. 

FBHTNEIL  EBWABD  (A  1618),  judm, 
aoB  of  John  Ftimer  d  Ontwiey,  Sussex,  b;^ 
Ellen,  dftn^tier  of  Sir  William  Ocring  'of 
Bart(»,  WAS  called  to  the  bw  at  the  Middle 
Teoiple,  and  was  reader  in  the  anttnnn  of 
lfi76l  HewasM.P.forShor8hsminl673.  He 
beaame  a  aerjeant  in  HichiielmaB  term  1677, 
and  enioired  a  latva  tnraotioe.  He  was  aj^ 
pointedajudge  of  the  king's  iMnch  on  26  May 
1890,  and  was  J.P.  for  Suwey.  Though  not 
a  prominent  member  of  the  oouzt,  he  was 
in  the  conuuissioa  npon  aeTeral  st^to  trials, 
and,  before  beoomlng  a  jud^  was  present 
aa  a  jtutice  of  the  peace  at  the  trial  of  John 
Udafi,  Jannair  1690.  In  169S  he  ^ed  three 
witches  in-HnntingdoDshire,  and  a  pamphlet 
meeuat  of        trial  was  pal^sW  In 

■  Jarittanr  1608  be  noetni  a  grant  of  an  an- 
Dult^  or  60/.  dHiing  the  time  his  aetrrioes  on 
circait  were  di80(Hitinned.  He  died  S3  Jtaa. 
1618,  and  was  baried  at  Hayes  in  Middlssex. 
He  hod  one  son,  Edward,  -who  died  without 
issue  in  1616. 

[Fosa'a  Jadgee  of  England ;  Dallawa  j's  Paro- 
chial Topography  of  Chichester,  i.  16;  State 
Trials,  i.  1297 ;  Coke's  Eeporte,  p.  1 ;  Green's 
Btaneatie  State  F^wrs,  1603-10;  Notes  and 
QtwrieB,  M  ser.  i.  40i.]  J.  A.  H. 

FEOmKB,  WILLUM  (1600-1640), 
mritan  diTiner  was  edtioated  at  Fembroke 

Collfwe,  Oambridge,  where  he  ixxik  tha  d^tw 
of  BX.  in  1618,  and  that  of  M.A.  in  theffal- 
lorwing  year.  In  1622  he  was  incorporated  a 
member  of  Oxford  UniTeraity.  He  also  took 
holy  orders,  and  ie  helieTed  to  havd  been  for 
a  tune  chaplain  to  tihe  Earl  of  Warwick,  atad 
to  hare  mintatered  at  Sedgley,  StafibrdaJiire, 
whare'hislaboursweregreaUybldaaed.'  He 
did  mudi  good  at  Sedgley,  thm  described  oa 
a  heathenish  place.  He  was  forced  to  Isbtq 
this  oiEre  on  account  of  his  puritanical  prin- 
ciples  about  1626-7^  and  travelled  about  for 
soma  months,  preaching  from  ^aos  to  place, 
aBdfifOokaffixmB(Xiiw<^MeAr<ton«)that 
*h»  was  mndi  rasOTted  to  aa  a  caaaiat,  and 
much  admired  by  some  of  the  nobility.'  In 
1637  he  proceeded  B.D.,  and  t*ro  years  later 

-  was  presented  to  the  living  oi  Rochford  in 
Sstoz,  where  he  laboured  with  niieli  success 
ontil  hia  death  m  1640.  Fuiner  was  greatly 
ai^TedaAed  as  a  piiaacher,  one  of  his  sermons  | 
bong  quoted  by  Williams  in  the  'Christian 
Preacher,'  n.  454,  and  his  writings  onjoTed  ' 
conuderable  popularity  for  some  time,  aatlisy  [ 
'  discorered'  mucb  acquaintance  with  religion  i 

.in  all  its  parts,*  ana  wers  plain  in  manner  \ 


while  sealous  in  torn.  He  wrote :  1.  *  The 
Soul's  Looldnff  Olasse,  with  a  treatise  of  Con- 
science,' &o.,  1640  (edited  by  Edmund  Cir- 
lamy).  2.  '  Riches  of  Grace,' 1641.  3.  'A 
Treatise  of  ASections,  or  the  Soul's  Pulse,' 
1641.  4. '  Ohrifit's  Alarm  to  drowaie  Sinners, 
or  Christ's  Epistles  to  hia  Churches,'  1646. 

6.  '  A  Divine  Message  to  the  ElectSouls  '(eight 
sermons),  1646.  6.  'The  Sacrifice  of  the 
Ftuthful ;  or  a  treatise  showing  the  Nature, 
Property  and  Efficacy  of  lealous  Prayer.' 

7.  'The  Spiritual  Man's  r>irectorie/&c,  1648. 

8.  '  Practicall  Divinitio,  or  Gospel  Liriit 
shiniivforth  in  several  choice  Sermons/l^. 

9.  '  Hidden  Manna,  or  the  Mystery  of  Saving 
Grace,'  &c.,  1652.  10.  'The  Danger  of  de- 
ferred Bepentance  discovered,'  16li4. 
11.  'Four  profitable  Treatises  very  useful  fin 
Christian  Practice,' 1667.  Collected  edittona 
of  his  works  were  pnUished  in  1661  and  1667. 

[Wood's  Vbati  (Blisa),  i.  408 ;  Brook's  Livas  of 
the  Puritana,  it  451 ;  OxaDgw's  Biog.  ffist.  ii. 
182 ;  Newooort's  Bapwt.  Eod.  ii.  497 ;  Notes  aad 
Qneries.  6th  sar.  it.  186.]  •   A.  a  B. 

FENNING,  EUZABETH  (1792-1815), 
criminal,  the  daughter  of  poor  parents,  was 
from  the  age  of  fourteen  employed  in  various 
situatitxLS  as  a  domestic  servant.  Towards 
the  end  of  January  1815  she  entered  the' ser- 
vice of  Orlibar  Turner  of  68  Chancery  Lane, 
Londoiu  a  tradesman,  in  the  capacity  of  coodi. 
On  21  March  ftdlowing,  Turner Jhia  wife  Char- 
lotte, and  his  son  Bobert,  while  at  dinnar, 
all  ate  of  some  yeast  dumplings  prepared  by 
Fanning  and  immediately  bet^jne  very  sidli, 
though  the  ill  efSeai  was  not  lasting.  It  was 
discovered  that  arsenic  had  been  mixed  with 
the  materials  of  the  dumplings,  and  Bn8]n(aon 
alighting  on  Fenning  she  was  aununoned  to 
Hatton  Garden  police-court,  and  was  com- 
mitted for  trial.  The  case  came  on  at  the 
Old  Baiky  on  11  April  1815,  when  Fenniag 
was  ehargisd  with  feloniously  administering 
arsenic  to  the  three  Turaera  with  intent  to 
murder  them.  Yery  atrong  evidrace  was 
brought  against  the  prisoner.  It  was  oon- 
clusively  proved  that  Tennio^  had  asked  and 
received  leave  to  make  the  duiplings,  and 
that  she  was  alone  in  the  kitchen  during-  the 
whole  lime  of  their  prepazation;  that  the 
poison  was  neither  in  the  flour  nor  in  tbemflk ; 
and  that  Fenning  was  acquainted  with  and 
had  aoceaa  to  a  drawer  in  her  lem^oyer's  office 
where  arsenic  f^as  kept.  Rog«r  Gadsden,  an 
apprentice  of  Tamer,  had  eaten  a  piaoe  of 
dumpling  after  dinner,  though  stronrir  ad- 
vised by  Fenning  not  to  touch  it,  and  waa 
also  taken  ill.  Fenning  pleaded  not  guilty, 
and  urged  that  she  had  herself  eaten  oi  the 
dumplinga,  a  piece  of  testimony  which ' 
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oorrolxnttted  Tuzner'B  mother,  -who  sud 
that  she  bad  bean  Bent  IbTj  and  on  arrival  had 
fbund  tiie  pris<mer  very  aiek.  The  prisoner, 
in  assereratinff  her  innocence,  tried  to  show 
that  Mrs.  Turner  had  a  spite  against  her. 
Five  witnesses  were  called,  who  gave  Fen- 
ning  a  character  of  respectability  and  good 
nntiire.  The  recorders  summing-up  was 
strongly  against  the  prisoner,  and  the  jury 
finding  her  guilty  she  was  sentenced  to 
death.  On  hearing  sentence  pronounced  she 
fell  in  a  fit,  and  was  moved  insensible  Ax>m 
the  dock.  Popular  opinion  was  largely  in 
favour  of  Fenning's  mnocence,  and  every 
effort  was  made  by  herfiiends  and  others  to 
VrocniB  a  renussion  of  the  sentence.  On  the 
day  j^weeding  that  fixed  for  the  execution  a 
meetmr  was  held  at  the  home  office  to  con- 
sider the  case.  Lord  Sidmouth,  the  home 
secretary,  was  out  of  town,  but  the  lord 
chancellor  (Eldon),  the  recorder,  and  Mr. 
Bechet  were  present,  and  after  a  minnte  in- 
vestigation of  the  facts  came  to  a  decided 
conclusion  that  there  was  no  reason  for  in- 
terfering. Lord  Eldon  summoned  another 
meeting  in  the  evening,  and  the  eame  result 
was  arrived  at.  Accordingly  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  26  June,  Fenning  was  hanged, 
in  company  with  two  other  malefactors,  Old- 
field  and  Adams.  Intense  public  interest 
was  excitedMt  being  still  very  generally  be- 
lieved that  Fenning  was  innocent,  a  belief 
•which  was  strengthened  her  emphatic  de- 
claration on  the  scaffold:  'Before  the  just 
and  almi^ty  God,  and  by  the  futh  of  the 
holy  sacrament  I  have  taken,  I  am  innocent 
of  the  offence  with  which  I  am  charged.*  At 
her  funeral,  which  took  place  five  days  later 
at  St.  Geo]^  the  Martyr,  Bloontsbury,  the 
pall  was  carried  by  six  girls  dressed  in  white, 
and  as  many  as  ten  thousand  pers<ma  took 
part  in  the  procession  which  was  formed  to  i 
the  grave.  The  case  shows  how  a  consistent 
declaration  of  innocence  on  the  part  of  a 
criminal  tendstovroducegeneral  belief  in  it. 
Dr.  Parr  wad  Dickens  (Lttten,  iii.  240)  be- 
lieved in  her  innocence ;  but  the  evidence 
against  her  was  very  strong. 

[CMebrated  Trials,  1825,  vi.  148  ;  Ann.  Reg. 
1815;  Times,  HaKkand  April  1816.]  A.V. 

FENTOir,  first  Viscousx  (1666-1639). 
£See  Ebskute,  Thomas.] 

FENTON,  EDWARD  (d.  1608),  captain 
and  navi^tor,  was  scm  of  Henry  Fenton  of 
Fenton,  in  the  parish  of  Sturton  (formerly 
Stietton-le-Steeple),NottinghBm^ire,and  of 
Oecily,  daughter  of  John  Beaumont  of  Cole- 
orton,  Leioestershire.  Like  hia  brother.  Sir 
Ge(^BM7 Fenton  [<].T.],heeoldhi8herediUiy 
jMtrimony,  jmimmg  the  life  of  a  soldier  of 


fortune  to  the  prospect  of  ending  his  days  in 
the  ignominious  ease  of  his  anceatral  home. 

Fenton'a  first  public  service  was  in  Po- 
land, where  he  appears  to  have  held  a  com- 
mand under  Sir  Henry  Sidney  in  the  euc* 
cessful  repression  of  the  rabelliou  under  Shane 
0'Neilini666.  Henextanpearsaatheautlior 
of '  Certaine  Secrete  wonaecs  of  Natide  .  .  . 
Oatherel  out  of  dioera  learned  authors,  as 
welle  Qreeke  as  Latine,  sacred  as  profane,* 
London,  1669, 4to  (see  Abbhb,  i.  382).  Fee- 
ton's  authorship  of  this  curious  work  has  been 
doubted  (see  £u^.  BritZ,  1919),  but  it  is  d»< 
dicatedto  Fenton'searly  patroa,LordLttmlOT-, 
and  e<mtainB  a  reference  to  a  woric  1v  hta 
brother  Geoficev  (fol.  67).  It  has  hitherto 
escaped  notice  uiat  it  is  nothing  mm  than  a 
tranuatioB,  with  a  few  additims  and  intai^ 
pohitKms,  of  Histoires  prodigieneecKtaructes 
de  pluueurs  fameux  auteuia  "  Qreos  et  Latbu  " 
sacreietprophanas;  misesennotrelanniepar 
Pierre  Boaisteau  sumommd  Laona^ Paris, 
1667,  8vo  (Bbitvbt,  L  983).  In  May  1677 
Fenton  suled  in  chai^  the  CUlnnel  in  Sir 
Martin  Frobisher*a  second  voyage  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  north-west  passage  to  Cathay 
and  Meta  Incognita.  Fenton's  share  in  this 
nob  overwise  transaction  appears  to  have  been 
confined  to  marching  the  soldiery  under  his 
charge  up  the  hills  and  down  again  upon  the 
high  lands  on  either  side  of  Fh>bisher*B  Bay. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  expaditkm  to  Eng^ 
land  in  the  autumn,  we  find  Fenton  writing 
to  Walsingham  friun  %ist<d  SB  Kot.  1677 
respecting  the  ^unladyn  of  the  owe  in  the 
Ayd  and  Gabriell,  and  how  manie  toonee  of 
the  saydoore  is  in  either  of  the  sayd  vessels.' 
And  '  to  have  order  for  the  (Usehardge  of  the 
mariners  and  nnriggmg  the  sayd  vessdU ' 
{State  iV^wrs,  Dom.  Sais.  oxviiii.  40).  On 
3  Jan.  1678  he  reported  to  the  privy  council 
from  Mount  Edgcnmbe  'what  suocesse  he 
bath  bad  in  trauelling  to  get  owre  in  the 
West  Countrie,'  i.e.  Comwdl  (ti.  cxxix.  2). 
On  61  May  following  he  sailed  in  the  Judith 
as  lieutenant-general  and  second  in  com- 
mand in  fVobishef'B  third  Toywe  to  H«ta 
IncognitSj  vriiioh  ha  readied  on  31  Jnly»  ten 
days  earlier  tlian  Frobisher;  while  waiting 
forhisehi^  'he  spent  good  time  in  searehyng 
for  mine  ^i.e.  ore),  and  discovered  abont  tenne 
miles  up  in  the  countrey,  where  he  perceyved 
neyther  town,  vilh^i^e,  nor  likelj^iood  of  habi- 
tation'(Haxlutt,  1600,  iii.  86).  On  30  Aug. 
we  read :  '  On  this  daye  the  masons  finished 
a  house  whiche  Captune  Fenton  caused  to  be 
made  of  lyme  and  stone  upon  the  Countess  of 
Warwick'^B  (Kod-lu-aru)  Island,  to  the  enda 
we  mighte  prove  against  the  next  yerewh^er 
the  snowe  could  ouerwhelm  it,  the  frosta 
breake  uppe,  ur  the  people  dismSber  it ' 
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p.  51).  Tlie  fleet  of  thirteen  Bail  arrived  safely 
m  England  early  in  October 1678 with  the  loss 
of  about  forty  men.  English  seamen  never 
retamed  to  Meta  Incognita. 

In  the  following  year  Fenton  was  em- 
ployed in  Ireland.  Sereral  letters  of  hia  an 
m  the '  Stote  Papers,'  Irish  series,  1674-86, 
TO.  192,  S04, 319,  233.  His  employmmt  in 
Ireland  appears  to  have  terminated  in  Dublin 
on  or  about  28  Sept.  1580  (t&.  p.  266).  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  on  10  June  pre- 
vious his  brother  Jamas,  who  was  captain  of 
Berehaven,  was  murdered  (t&.  p.  807). 

In  April  1581  it  was  proposed  to  fit  out 
eight  ships  and  ux  pinnaces,  under  Sir  F. 
Drake,  Fenton,  and  others,  for  an  expedition 
against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies 
and  other  parts  near  at  hand,  i.e.  Portugal. 
It  was,  however,  abandoned  in  Uie  autumn 
as  far  as  Drake  was  concerned  personally, 
to  be  revived  in ,  the  following  spring  after 
several  changes  of  plan.  Fiiuuly,  in  April 
1683,  Fenton  was  selected  by  the  Eari  of 
Leicester  to  command  the  new  expedition, 
nominally  to  discover  the  north-west  psft* 
sage,  but  reaUv  for  trade,  to  proceed  bv  way 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Moluccas 
and  China,  and  thenoe  to  return. 

Eanton's  instructions,  as  finally  revised, 
although  studionsly  unUguons,  were  not  so 
abaturd  as  mi^t  appear  upon  a  has^  perusal. 
Aooording  to  article  9  they  ran  thus :  '  You 
ahaU. . . .  goe  on  your  course  by  OapedeBcma 
Speraaca,  not  passing  by  the  Streig^t  of  Ma- 
gellan, eithergoinff  or  returning.'  Article  10 
was  to  tiie  ^tect  uuit  '  Yon  shall  not  passe 
to  the  northr^Stward  the  fortie  d^ree  of 
latitudeat the  moet.but  shall  take  yoor course 
to  tlie  I^es  of  Moluccaes  for  the  better  dis- 
oonerie  of  the  North-west  psawgfc  if  without 
hindrance  of  your  trade,  aM  withm  the  same 
degree  you  can  get  any  knowladgB  toning 
that  passage,  whereof  ^  shall  do  well  to 
twe  inquisitiTe  as  oocaaon  in  this  sort  may 
i^rve' rHaXLiriT,  1589,  p.  645). 

The  fleet  oompzised  four  diips,  the  Bear 
mlletm,  afterwards  called  the  Xeicester  of 
400  tone,  with  Fenton  for  admiral,  and  Wil- 
Uam  Hawkins(janior)  for  lieutenant-general ; 
the  Edward  Bonaventure  of  300  tons,  with 
Luke  Ward  as  vice-admiral;  these  two  ships 
were  contributed  by  the  queen.  The  other 
two  were  the  Frauds,  40  ioDB,  commanded 
by  John  Drake,  and  the  Elisabeth  pinnace 
of  60  tons,  under  Thomas  Skeviugton.  The 
expedition  sailed  in  May  1582,  and  reached 
Sierra  Leone  10  Aug.,  whm  tnev  remained 
trading  uaUl  the  end  of  Septembra.  F^rom 
the  outset  Fmton  was  jealous  not  only  of 
Hawkins,  who  was  a  better  seaman  than 
hinuelf  J  but  also  of  Captain  Oarlyle,  the  oom- 
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mander  of  the  soldiery,  who  was  to  succeed 
Fenton  in  the  event  of  his  death  (cf.  Fenton's 
letter  to  Leicester  written  on  tlu  eve  of  his 
departure  from  England,  in  Cotton  MS.  Otho, 
E.  viii.  120). 

It  soon  beoame  evident  that  Fenton  in- 
tended  to  ignore  his  instruotaons,  if  not  to 
abandon  the  voyage  altogether.  Chi  26  Sept. 
he  astonished  nis  colleagues  by  informing 
them  of  his  intention  of  seizing  St.  Helena,'  to 
possesse  the  8ame,and  theire  to  be  proclaimed 
kyng,'  'Thegenerall  [Fenton]  being  noihable 
[wcT  to  do  Uiis  feat  w»out  Cap"-  Warde, 
saide  then  he  would  go  back  agayne  to  the 
Islands  of  Cape  de  Vanla  fo  &tch  some  wyaa,' 
which,  as  Hawkins  adda, '  wae  oulv  ^  device 
to  pick  and  steals*  (j'A,  i-iii  :,>0!  ;  IJ.vtvrin.?, 
Voyages,  pp.  854-6).  After  dit^poslii^  of 
the  Elizabeth  to  tlie  PcirluilUestf  at  ^t^na 
Leone  in  exchange  for  cc!irunoilitii;5i^  Fenton 
sailed  to  the  coast  of  Brdzil,  ntT  wMck  Lit* 
anchored  on  X  Dec.  at  St.  Cacalina  laland. 
The  Francis  proceeded  to  the  River  Plate, 
where  she  was  wrecked,  the  crow  being  saved, 
and  Drake  sent  ovoflfUid  to  the  vieeroy  dr 
Peru.  After  a  fruitlesa  engagement  with 
three  Spanish  ships  by  moonlr^lit,  naar  tha 
portof  St.  Vincent  in  Brflj  11,  ou  24  Jon.  1683, 
Fenton  turned  homeward?  with  hi&  two  re- 
maining ships,  and  anchored  m  the  Duwns 
27  June  1683.  This  voyage,  by  which  Fenton 
is  best  known  in  nnva^  annnb,  wua  a  codj- 
plete  failure, the  fintl  tHiiiclu's  t.i  which  were 
given  by  lus  placing  linivliims  in  irons  and 
attempting,  in  his  rago,  tn  ftii\i  \uin,  ic  order 
to  prevent  exposure,  ronton  in  ■cutiEt-qu.^itce 
fell  into  disgrace,  but  lil^  favour  til;  r'ourt 
prevented  his  compktij  ruin. 

In  1688  Fenton  commanded  the  Mary  Rose 
of 600 tons  in  the  fleet  for  wposing  the  Spanish 
Annada.  On  31  July  1680  we  find  him  resid- 
ing at  Deptford  una  oorreapondiiw  witli  his 
cousin,  William  AshW  of  LosebyinLeicestep* 
shire  {Egertm  MS.  2688,  vol.  iv.  fol.  22).  In 
December  1603  he  was  writing  to  Oeeil  r£R«/. 
MSS.  Cmm.  Sid  Rep.,  api»mdix,  p.  162  ft). 
He  died  in  the  same  vear  without  issue.  He 
married  Thomazin,  daughter  and  coheir  of 
Benjamin  Gonson  of  Great  Warley,  Essex, 
whose  second  husband  was  CSiristDpher 
Browne  of  Deptford,  son  of  Sir  R.  Browne. 
Fenton  wss  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Deptford,  where  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  by  Roger,  earl  of  Cork, 
who  married  hia  niece  (Thobpe,  l  769). 

The  few  literary  remains  of  Fenton  other 
than  those  named  dure  will  be  found  among 
the  Cotton  MSS.  E.  vUi.  81, 134  h,  167,  and 
idate  to  his  voyage  of  16^-S.  Fonrjoumala 
ot  the  v<^age  were  written  by  P.  Jeffirey, 
Hawkios  'recently  printed  by  the  Halduyt 
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Society),  Walker,  and  Maddoz  respeetivelj, 
and  are  extant  in  the  manuscript  Tolumes 
which  oontwn  Fenton's  letters.  All  of  them 
deserve  to  be  rescued  &om  oUivion  and 
printed,  as  thej  form  an  interesting  link  in 
the  naval  history  of  the  sixteenth  centnrj 
between  the  two  drciunnavigations  of  Dr^e 
and  CaTendish. 

[Arber'a  Keg.  Stat.  Comp.  1876,  vol.  i.;  Biog. 
Brit.  1747-66;  Bmnet'a  Manaet  da  Libtniie, 
6th  ed.  1860;  HaUayt's  Navigations,  1689; 
HaUiqrt^  VOTagea,  1600,  8  roSt. ;  Hawkins's 
ToyagM.  ed.  Murkham  (Hakloyt  Soc.),  1678  ; 
Thorpe's  BagistmmBofiteisa,  1769.}  0.  H.  0. 

FiS-NTON,  liUWAKi)  ItYXb)  (rf.  lum'), 
authofj  entered  the  British  army  as  an  en- 
BigTi  in  CLb  ^vlrd  Shropabirgrui^iment  of  foot 
hi  1847,  yne  adranf^  Ui  a  Leutenancy  in 
1:S49,j^a«ad  on  the  tialf-payliet  in  1857,  ob- 
tV^liga^  c^taloc^  in  the  14th  Euddngliain- 
tti|^anfieg|in^tofnh:>tiiiI&5&,  and  sxcLnoged 
itito  the  SfSth  royal  County  Down  re^ment 
<jf  foot  in  1860,  with  which  hti  gpeiit  stoma 
yeatfi  at  GLbraltac.  He  retired  trom  the  army 
about  1870t  and  thencflfixrwardieeidedchieQy 
at  Scafhorouffh  until  his  death,  wMch  torDk 
place  on  27  JijIv  If^-su.  He  wae  wol]  kiLinvn 
aflan  amateur  pht'loyriiphtr,  and  verypt)iiulaT 
among bisfrieiids.  Hepulili^ilied  ;  1.  'Scrties 
from  Oib.  in  quet't  of  Sauft4.tiiiii  iinJ.  jSe^n.- 
tirPfnt,'Lo3uloti,1873,8vo  (a  coUectiun  ol  tn- 
ttul^ning  narrativ^a  of  toUrs  mad^  in  Spiin 
during' brief  furioug'Le).  S.  'Military  Men 
X  have  met/  I^ondon,  Sro  rhnmorous 
ftk«tclM%Miutnt«d  bT  linley  Sambounie, 
of  tynu  of  3$fi&ry  oWaafcer).  8.  'Fve*s 
lia'Og'nterBp'  London,  18^3,  Sva  (*  Totume  of 
jdigbt  aketehae  and  sto^ea  iUostAkting  female 
4.  'B.,aaj!b.uto1ttogTafhy,'Lou- 

[Army  Lut»  1846-9,  l&SO-l,  1868-9,  1861-2. 
1868-9 ;  Atheueam,  1880,  U.  X78 ;  Brit.  Mu& 
Ut.]  J.  M.  E. 

FUCrrOK.  ELUAH  (168»-17S0),  poet, 
was  bom  at  Bhdton,  new  Nflwoastie-uiidei^ 
Lyme  in  8tifiiHdafan«,  90  1668.  He 
waa  desoBndedfrom  an  antnent  familv.  His 
lathar,  Jirfm  Fenton,  an  attorney,  who  died 
m  1694,  was  coroner  for  the  district,  and 
must  hsTe  left  hie  children  in  good  oircum- 
itancee,  ainoe  El^ah,  thousli  the  eleventh 
child,  was  able  to  proceed  to  Oambrid^ 
He  ffiaduated  fiLA..  at  Jesus  College  in  1704. 
He  had  been  intended  for  a  clei^^yman,  but 
eonsoientiouB  scruples  led  him  to  decline 
talring  the  oaths,  and  thus  disqualified  him 
for  oraers  in  the  chur*^  of  England.  These 
obiectiona  would  seem  to  have  been  rather 
reunons  than  political,  as  they  did  not  in- 
tBTOXe  widi  his'  iabaeqaent  panegyric  upon 


Hariborough.  He  did  not  seek  ordinataon 
at  the  haada  of  the  nonjnring  clergy,  bat 
appears  to  have  almost  immediately  obtained 
employment  as  secretary  to  the  Earl  of 
Orrery,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Flanders. 
After  relinquishing  his  patron's  servieej  he  be- 
came assistant  to  Ambrose  Bon  wicke  fq.  t.J, 
the  well-known  schoolmaster,  at  Heaoley  in 
Surrey,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  elected 
head-master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Seven- 
oaks,  which  be  is  said  to  have  broi^it  into 
reputation.  He  had  already  pnlM^ed  * 
volume  of  poems  in  1707,  composed  an  el^nr 
on  the  death  of  the  Munnis  of  Blandfora, 
Marlborough's  son,  and  obtained  sufficient 
rotation  as  a  wit  to  attract  (1710)  en  iih 
Titation  from  Bolinglnoke  to  give  op  his 
school  in  hopes  of  a  more  suitabw  pnmsicm, 
which  he  was  assured  would  be  ftxthconiing. 
He  is  said  to  have  unsnccessfiilly  applied  for 
the  comnussionerahip  of  stamps  vacated 
Stede^  but  tliis  seems  irreooncilable  with  hie 
objection  to  take  the  oaths.  Whatever  the 
cause,  BoUn^noke's  promises  were  not  ful- 
filled, but  Fenton'a  disappointment  was 
partly  solaced  by  his  old  patron  Orrery, 
who  made  him,  abcntt  1714,  tutor  to  Itis  eon. 
Lord  Bn^hill.  This  flogsgenent  oonUnued 
for  six  reus,  and  at  ito  temunation  Pope 
Moourad  him  uotber  as  ^  instmetor  of 
Ora^,  the  new  seoretary  of  stete,  who  was 
anxious  to  supply  his  defideneies  in  liten^ 
ture.  Fenton  s  pnwpeets  now  seemed  excel- 
lent, but  they  were  speedily  blighted  by  the 
untimely  death  of  Craggs.  Pope,  however, 
always  nelpful  and  mendly,  conferred  on 
Fenton  the  distinguished  honour  of  asso- 
ciating him  with  himself  in-  hie  translation 
of  the  '  Odyssey,'  allotting  him  the  first, 
fourth,  nineteenui,  and  twentieth  books,  and 
remuiuratingfaim  with  SCO/.  Southern,  with 
whom  Fenton  had  long  been  connected,  as- 
sisted him  with  his  dramatic  experience  in 
the  c<Hnpo8ition  of  his  tragedy  of  *  Mariamne,' 
which,  after  bong  rudely  rqected  by  Cibbsr, 
was  acted  widi  success  «t  the  rinl  theatre 
in  1738.  Knttm^  pn^ts  an  said  to  have 
amounted  to  nearly  a  thousand  pounds.  Pope 
soon  obtained  for  him  another  tutorship  in 
the  family  of  a  widow,  Lady  TmmbuU,  whose 
son  he  first  educated  at  home,  and  afterwards 
accompanied  to  Cambridge.  When  the  Toung 
man's  education  was  oomj^te,  Lady  Trum- 
bull retained  Fenton  in  the  pn^bly  nominal 
employment  of  auditor  of  her  aoeonnts,  and 
bis  latter  years  were  spent  in  ease  and  comfort. 
He  prefixed  '  a  idtiort  and  el^ant '  acooont  of 
Milton's  life  to  an  edition  of  his  works,  and 
undertook  to  amend  the  punctuation  of 
'  Paradise  Lost,'  without,  it  may  be  feared, 
mudi  iuai(^  into  the  matter.   In  1739  he 
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paltlUhed  t  fine  editicm  <rf  Wallat,  vith 
notes  iriiich  Johnaon  ocnuiden  even  too 
eo^am.  He  died  in  August  1790,  aecord- 
ing  to  «nne  accounts  of  gout,  but  in  fact, 
Pope  tella  Broome,  of  want  of  exercise.  He 
had  translated  the  first  book  of  Oppian,  but 
the  version  appears  to  be  lost,  and  had  b^un 
a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Dion,  in  which 
he  had  made  little  progress.  Pope  vrote  his 
its^h  with  point  and  feeing,  but  borrowed 
e  first  couplet  from  Orashaw. 
Fenton  is  styled  by  JohnwHi '  an  excellent 
versifier  and  a  good  poet.'  He  had,  indeed, 
caught  the  tiick  of  Pope's  Teisification  witjli 
snen  success  thiA  it  has  tterer  been  poaaible 
to  distinguidi  hia  share  of  tlie  Tsruon  of  the 
'Odyasi^'fhMn  Pope's internal endenoe. 
It  is  quesdonaUe  whether  he  deserres  tbe 
appellation  of  poet.   His  most  considenble 

Esces,  the  '  Hymn  to  the  Sun/  the  ode  to 
3rd  Qower,  tko  elegy  on  Lord  BUndford, 
the  *  Epistles,'  are  at  most  agreeable  exer- 
cises in  metre,  and  his  genenl  good  taste 
does  not  preserve  him  from  some  rather  lu- 
diorons  lapses.  Perhaps  his  most  memorable 
couplet  is  one  in  which  he  eom^etely  inverts 
the  conclusions  of  modon  aoience  reflecting 
the  origin  of  the  human  species . — 

Foes  to  the  tribe  from  which  tfa^  teacs  thsir 
dan. 

As  monkeys  draw  their  pedigree  tnm  nao. 

His  tragedy  exhibits  considerable  abilityp  but 
rather  that  of  a  playwright  than  of  a  poet. 
Mariamne's  &te  had  already  been  the  subject 
of  one  of  Calderon's  greatest  plays,  of  whidi 
Fenton  probably  never  heard.  His  lighter 
pieces  are  not  deficient  in  sprightliness,  but 
the  humour  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  his  model 
Prior.  On  the  whole  he  must  be  classed 
with  Uiose  to  whom  poetiT'^  has  been  rather 
an  amusement  than  an  inspiration  or  an  art. 
Hie  testimony  to  his  <diaracter  is  very  high 
and  unifinm.  '  He  was  never/  says  his  pupil 
Orrery, '  nanjed  but  with  pruse  and  fondness, 
as  a  man  in  the  highest  degree  amiable  and 
excallaat.'  In  &ce  of  this  evidence,  which 
ia  amply  confirmed  by  particular  anecdotes, 
the  assertion  that  he  spoke  ungratefiilly  of 
Pope  may  be  dismissed  as  groimdless.  He 
seems  to  have  had  no  fault  except  the  indo- 
lence which  shortened  his  life. 

[Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets;  Pope's  CJorre- 
■pon^ence;  Obalmer^s  Diet.]  li.  O. 

FBNTON,  SiB  GEOFFREY  (1639  P- 
160S),  trwslator  and  statesman,  was  son  of 
Henry  Fenton  of  Fenton  in  Nottin^amahiie, 
and  of  Cecily,  daughter  of  John  Beaumont 
of  Goleorton  iu  Leicestershire.  The  details 
of  his  early  life  are  unknown,  but  he  must 
haTO  received  a  very  good  education,  obtain* 


ing  a  good  masterv  of  the  French  and  LaUn 
languages,  probably  also  of  the  Italian  and 
Spanish.  He  also  seems  to  have  beeu  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  the  families  of  Lord 
Bttrghley  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  In  1567 
he  was  xeeidina  in  Paris,  whence  he  dedi- 
cates to  Lady  Hary  Sydney  a  collection  of 
novels  translated  from  Boaisteau  and  Belle- 
forest's  'Histoires  Tragiques,  extraictes  des 
Qsuvres  Italiennes  de  &ndel,'  and  published 
by  Fenton  under  the  title  of  '  Certaine  Tra- 

Eoall  Discourses  written  oute  of  Frenche  and 
ktine  by  Ge0raie  Fsnton  no  leese  profitable 
than  pleasaunt,  and  of  like  necesaitye  to  al 
degrees  that  taJta  pLusuxe  in  antiquityee  or 
ll[»vuaft  rep<ntas.'  This  seons  to  nave  been 
his  emUast  wwk,  and  was  a  noteworthy  oon- 
tiibutiontothelltentureoftheday.  Wartm 
styled  it '  periiaos  the  most  capital  miscel- 
lany of  this  Mad.'  A  reissue,  edited  by  R. 
Langtou  Douglas,  came  out  in  1898.  Other 
tmnslations  from  the  French  followed,  viz. 
'  A-  Discourse  of  the  CHvile  Warres  and  late 
Troubles  in  France,'  1670 ;  *  A.oteB  of  Oonfer- 
enoe  in  Beligion,  or  Disputations  holden  at 
Pans  betweene  two  Papiatea  of  Sorbon  and 
two  godly  Ministers  as  the  Church,'  1671 ; 
'Monophylo^  a  Philosophical  Discourse  and 
Divisi<m  of  Love/ 1672 ;  '  A  Forme  oi  Chris- 
tian Pollioie,  gathered  out  of  Ftonch,'  167-1 ; 
'Golden  Ejostles,  gathered  as  well  out  <^ 
the  Remaynder  of  Guevaraes  workea  as  other 
authourSiLatine,  Frenche,  and  Italian/ 1576, 
a  kind  <d  supplement  to  Hellowes'  tran^ 
tion  into  English  of  the '  Epistles  of  Guevara/ 
already  published  in  1674;  'An  Epistle  or 
Godly  AdmouUion,  sent  to  the  Pastors  ot 
the  Flemidi  Church  in  Antwerp,  exhorting 
them  to  ooneord  with  other  ministers,  written 
by  Antony  de  Carro,'  1678.  In  1579  he  pub- 
lished his  last  and  most  monumental  work 
in  the  translation  from  the  French  of  Guic- 
ciardini's  'History  of  the  WarB  of  Italy/ 
This  was  an  undertaking  of  immense  labour, 
and  had  great  vogue  in  its  time.  It  is  pro- 
bacy the  work  alluded  to  by  Gabriel  Harvey, 
Spenser's  friend,  in  one  of  his  letters,  wbue 
he  says,  'Evm  Quiceiardintfa  silver  Historie 
and  Anosto's  golden  Oantesgrowe  out  at  re* 
quest' (WuEEQK,/oo.oiV.)  This  work  Fenton 
dedicated  to  Queen  Elisabeth. 

In  1680  Fenton  quitted  the  sphere  of  lite* 
ratuxe  for  that  of  politics,  and  followed  his 
elder  brother,  Edward  Fenton  [q.  v.],  a  cap- 
tain in  Sir  William  FeUtam's  campaign  m 
Munater,  into  Ireland.  It  is  possible  that  he 
also  served  under  Pelham,  as  tne  latter  writes 
to  Walsingliam  on  16  Feb.  1660-1  to  recom- 
mend Fenton  as  secretary  to  the  new  lord 
deputy,  Arthur,  lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  and 
on  'i2  July  Fenton  writes  from  Limerick  to 
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Burghley^  that  he  has  been  nrom  her  nm- 
jeaty'a  eecretaiy  in  Irdand,  chiefly  upon  the 
tatter's  recoamiendatioii.  Grey  amved  in 
Bublin  on  12  Aug.,  briiigiDg  in  inn  trun  a 
man  more  illiutrious  in  literature,  and  appa- 
rently holding  a  umiltr  of&ee  to  Fenton, 
£dmond8penBer,vithwhomnodoaLbtFaiton 
was  already  acQnaintedf  as  th^  had  friends 
in  cranmon,  stum  as  Qeoi^  Tnrberrtlle,  and 
enjoyed  the  same  patronage.  From  this  tame 
to  nu  death  Fenton  took  an  actire  and  im- 
portant share  in  tiie  administration  of  publie 
affiurs  in  Ireland.  In  December  1660  he  was 
sent  over  by  the  lord  deputy  with  a  message 
to  the  qneen,  and  probably  on  that  occasion 
inspired  her  with  the  oonfidenoe  snd  trust 
which  she  subsequently  placed  in  him.  He 
remained  in  Ireland  as  piincupel  secretary  of 
state  through  a  succession  of  lord  deputies, 
and  made  useful  reports  to  the  queen.  Re 
was  member  for  Carlow  county  in  the 
Irish  parliament  in  1685-6.  He  doea 
not  seem  to  have  been  popular  in  Ire- 
land, and  under  one  lord  deputy.  Sir  John 
Parrot  [q.  tJ,  the  dissensions  between  At . 
seeretury  and  his  master  seem  to  hftTe  reached 
a  erius.  June  1585  Perrot  sent  Fenton 
om  to  Ei^and  to  obtain  the  queen's  con- 
sent to  his  new  scheme  for  the  diversion  of 
the  revenues  of  St.  Patrick's  in  Bublin  to  the 
new  college,  afterwards  Trinity  Coll^^  in 
that  city.  Fenton  remained  some  mmtbs  in 
attendance  upon  the  queen,  and  eventually 
returned  in  March  1686,  Ininging  with  Um 
a  whole  schedule  of  diargee  to  he  met  with 
immediate  answer  by  the  lord  depo^  and 
those  employed  under  him.  Perrot  after  tiiis 
seems  to  nave  lost  no  opportuni^  of  annoy- 
ing and  harassing  Fenton,  and  fiMlly,  on  the 
exeose  of  an  inggniftcaitt  debt  m  money 
to  lumsel^  had  Bonton  urastaA  in  public, 
■ad  thrown  into  the  common  deMorr  ^ison 
at  Dublin.  Vtom  this  he  was  released  br 
peremptorjNOommand  of  the  queen.  In  1580, 
under  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  Fenton  was 
rewarded  for  his  servioee  by  knighthood, 
and  in  168&-1  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in 
London  as  commisuoner  in  the  impeachment 
of  Sir  John  Perrot.  On  the  death  of  Eliza- 
beth he  ran  some  chance  of  losing  his  place, 
but  was  eventually  confirmed  in  it  for  life, 
though  be  was  oompelled  to  share  it  with 
Sir  Richard  Coke.  Besides  the  office  at  se- 
cretary, he  held  other  posts,  such  as  snrveyoiv 
generaL  He  naturally  did  not  escape  the 
aecQsation  of  having  enriehad  himselt  inor- 
dinately at  the  oounlxy's  expense,  but  he 
seems  to  have  had  little  difficulty  in  dispel- 
ling this  charae.  He  was  resaraed  as  beet 
knowiiu;  the  diqraeiUon  of  the  bish  in  all 
parts  of  the  Ungdom,  and  appean  to  have 


been  an  honest,  strughtfbrward  servant  of 
ibe  queen.  He  was  a  consistent  supporteir 
of  English  interests  in  Ireland.  He  did  not 
shrink  from  advocating  the  assassination  of 
the  Earl  of  Deemtnidas  the  bestwayof  end- 
ing the  rebellion  in  Mnnstar,  and  as  a  devoted 
protestant  ^bably  fttt  no  oompuw^iMi  at 
assistinff  to  administer  tortme  to  the  xmkx^ 
tunate  Dr.  Hurley.  He  was  a  speetator  at 
Sligo  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Araiada  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  He 
was  of  great  use  in  defeating  the  insnirection 
of  the  Earl  of  TyroneinTnrter,and  inqudl- 
ing  other  rebellions,  and  generally  reducing 
to  submission  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  as 
his  influence  with  uie  queen  was  sufficient  to 
obtain  the  money  ana  the  troops  neceesary 
far  the  purpose,  and  so  nig^udlv  supplied. 
In  June  1586  he  married  Alice,  ^nghter  of 
Dr.  Robert  Weston,  formeriy  lord  chancellor 
of  Ireland,  and  widow  of  Dr.  Hugh  Brady, 
bishop  of  Meath.  By  her  he  had  one  aooi 
Sir  'mlliam  Featm,  and  one  dauf^iter,  0»- 
thexine,  married  on  86  Julv  leOStoBieliaid 
Boyk  [q.  v J,  afterwards  dnt  eari,  of  Omfc. 
Fenton  £ed  at  DnhGn  on  19  Oet.  1008,  and 
wai buried  in  St.  Fateid's  in  the  sametomb 
as  his  bthep«i4aw.  Dr.  Wesbm. 

[CAisfaaeiAiKog.Diet ;  BiogT^hiaBritauiea; 
Llayd'sStateWoFthies;  Osleodar  of  State  ftpaia 
(Lwland),  1680-1608;  Lowndai>  BibLUao.; 
VisitatioD  of  Motting^iainflhire  (Harisiaa  Soc 
publications,  vol.  iv.);  Life  <tf  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle  (Works  of  the  same,  vol  L)]       L.  0. 

FENTON,  LAVINIA,  afterwards 
DucmBSS  OP  BoLToir  (1708-1760),  actress, 
was  bom  in  1708.  Her  reputed  father,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  navy  named  Beswick.  on 
being  summoned  to  duty  before  the  birth  of 
his  dtild,  drafted  with  a  request  that  in  the 
evoitofthe  unborn  {nroving  to  be  a  gU  the 
name  oi  Laraiia  should  be  beetowM  upon 
her.  Not  long  after  her  birth  her  mother 
married  one  Fenton  in  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
soon  afterwards  set  up  a  coffee-house  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Charing  Cross.  The  cliild 
was  then  called  by  the  surname  of  hor 
mother's  husband,  and  '  bmng,'  we  are  told, 
'of  a  vivacious,  lively  spirit,  and  a  promising 
beauty,*  she  was  much  petted  by  the  fine 
gentlemen  frequenting  the  cofiee-house.  The 
charm  of  her  voice,  and  the  extraordinary 
oorrectnees  of  her  ear  for  music,  brought  her 
into  notice.  She  caught  at  once  the  tunes 
which  the  '  hummiog  beaux '  (so  the  musical 
gentlemen  were  oaUed)  brou^t  from  the 
theatre  and  the  operajionse,  and  repeated 
accurately  every  song  she  bad  once  heard  her 
mother  nng.  *  A  oomedian  belonging  to  the 
old  house'  to«>k  great  deliglit  in  uie  ezhibi« 
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tktt  of  thft  ofaUd's  cleToiwH,  and  was  at 
some  paias  to  teach  hex  new  Mrngs.  Shewu 
than  aent  to  a  boardinif-sehool,  birt  waa  wttb- 
drawn  when  she  was  thirteen,  md  went  to 
reside  with  her  mother,  who  had  meanwhile 

S lilted  Charing  Oross  and  returned  to  the 
Id  Bailej.  In  1726  she  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  sa  Monimia  in  Otway's 
'  Orphans '  at  the  new  theatre  in  the  Hay-  [ 
market.  Fire  weeks  later  ehe  was  allowed 
to  share  a  benefit  with  one  Mr.  Gilbert  at  the 
same  theatx&  cm.  which  ocoasion  ahe  plajed 
thepart  of  Cbiuay,  the  innke^ra's  da^i^tar, 
in  Baiquhax's  '  Beanz'  Stattagem.'  She  was 
then  engagad  bgr  a  oompany  of  oomadiBiis 
who  played  twioe  aweek  dnnnff  tiieannuner 
season  at  the  theatre  in  limxdirs  Inn  Fields. 
Iler  saccees  was  remarkable.  '  She  became,' 
writes  one  of  her  bit^^r^ien, '  the  talk  cuF 
the  oo&e-houaeSf  the  most  celebrated  toast 
in  town.  Her  mse,  her  fana,  her  graoe^  her 
voice,  her  archness,  hsr  simplicity,  were 
lauded  alike  on  all  hands.'  In  a  catchpenny 
'  life'  of  her,  i>ublished  in  1728,  ia  quoted 
at  lenrth  a  'billet'  supposed  to  have  been 
penned  by  a  stricken  ensign;  itisdelight^illy 
absurd,  but  clearly  apocrrphaL  I^ob*  ^ 
muiwer  at  Lincoln's  Lm  fields,  next  onered 
Hiss  Fenton  an  engsffement  fta  the  winter 
season  at  the  rate  m  Steen  ahillinga  a  weak. 
She  accepted  the  proposal,  bat  after  the  «e- 
traordinazy  snecsas  o£  the  '  B^^s  Opera' 
her  saiaxy  waa  doubled. 

On  S9  Jan.  1728  MissFenton  first  a^aared 
aa  PoUy  Peachnm  in  Gki/a  *  Begm's  Opera' 
(GasBn,  Hut.  qf  the  Stage,  iii.  320).  The 
theatre  was  crowded  night  after  night.  The 
play  had  an  unintemmted  and.  then  unpre- 
cedented mn  until  9  March:  Lavinia Fenton 
became  the  rage.  Swift  having  written  from 
Dublin  to  Gay  to  bespeak  an  early  oopy  of 
*  Folly's  messotinto '  (Worlu,  ed.  Scott,  1824, 
xvii.  164),  Qay  sent  it  on  20  March,  observ- 
ing that  *  Folly,  who  was  before  unknown,  is 
now  in  so  h]«^  vocue  that  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  her  nme  does  not  surpass  that  of 
theOpsraitHlf '  (i&.xvii.  181).  Indeed,  the 
print  shopa  ooold  baiel^r  ke^  pace  with  the 
demand  ibr  the  engraving*  of  her  portnut; 
her  likeness  decnated  the  udie^&ns;  aband 
(rf  devoted  admirers  guarded  her  every  niffht 
on  hsr  way  home  from  the  theatre  after  her 
performance;  and, as  the  notes  to  the  'Dun- 
dad'  tell  us,  'her  life  was  written,  books  of 
letters  and  verses  to  her  published,  and  pam- 
phkts  made  even  of  her  sayings  and  jesta.' 
Although  she  could  not  be  etmaidered  an 
accomplished  vocalist,  she  could  sing  a  simple 
English  ballad  in  the  most  efiective  style. 
When  Uie  appeal  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Feachum 
to  vgtM  Macheathf— '  0 1  poodsr  wall  i  be 


not  severe,' — ^rang  through  the  house  in  tones 
of  the  deepest  emotion,  she  fairly  carried 
the  whole  audience  away  with  her,  and  se- 
cured the  success  of  the  <^era  (ib.  xvii.  164, 
note  by  Joseph  Warton  subjoined  to  a  letter 
of  Swift  to  Gay,  dated  from  Dublin  27  Nov. 
1737).  Hogarui  has  painted  the  scene,  intro- 
ducing the  Duke  of  Btdton  in  one  of  the  side 
boxes,  on  the  right-hand  side,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  kneeling  Folly.  Foll^  wears  a 
plainly  made  dress,  *  very  like  the  nmplituty 
of  a  modem  quaker,'  just  as  Macklin  saw  and 
described  her  (ifsmoHrw,  ISOdLp.  48). 

On  U  Maioh  1728  Miss  Fenton,  on  the 
oocauon  of  Qain*s  beirafit,  mteared  as  Alinda 
in  Beaomont  and  Fletcher^  '  Filgrim '  (as 
altered  by  Vanbragh);  on  the  18th  uie 
played  Ophelia  in  *  Hamlet ; '  and  on  6  April 
as  Iieant&  in  Faiquhar's '  Love  and  a  Bottle,' 
played  for  Tom  Walker's  (the  original  Mao> 
heath)  bftoefit.  On  the  24ui  she  was  playing 
Maroella  in  Tom  D'Urfey's  comedy  'Don 
Qiiixote,'and  on  the  39th  she  took  her  benefit, 
when  she  appeared  as  Cheny  in  the  '  Beaux' 
Stratagem '^(Ghmbst,  iiL  226,  227).  But, 
baring  offended  a  great  number  of  her  patrons 
by  joining  pit  and  boxes  together,  many  of 
her  tickets  were  returned  to  her  by  those 
who  olgeoted  to  pay  box  prices  for  a  seat  in 
the  pit.  However,  manager  Koh,  Vho  waa 
known  to  be  a  devoted  admirer  <n  'Pretty 
Pdly,'  todt  the  receipts  of  that  mght  to  him- 
ael^  and  on  the  following  Saturday  (4  May) 

E'  ler  a  second  benefit,  when  the '  Begf[ar's 
'  was  played  for  the  forty-seventh  time 
237).  OnlOJunetheoperawasplayed 
for  the  sixty-second  and  the  last  time  that 
season,  and  Lavinia  Fenton  made  her  last 
appearance  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre.  On 
6  July  1728  Gav,  writing  to  Swift  &om  Bath, 
says : '  The  Diue  of  Bolton,  I  hear,  has  run 
away  with  Polly  Peachum,  having  settled 
400/.  a  year  upon  her  during  pleasure,  and 
upon  disagreement  300/.  a  year'  (Swiix, 
Wwhty  xviL  199).  This  may  have  been  near 
the  truth,  but  the  exact  terms  were  never 
known* 

Oharles  Paulet,  third  duke  of  Boltm,  who 
was  some  twenty-three  years  older  than  his 
mistress,  had  been  forced  by  his  father  to 
marry  in  1718  Lady  Anne  Vaugban,  only 
da^hter  and  heiress  of  John,  earl  of  Corbery, 
in  ueland.  On  the  death  of  the  old  Duke  of 
Bolton  in  1722  the  pair  parted  (Walpolb, 
LetterSf  ed.  Cunningham,  1. 176  n.,  viii.  234). 
Soon  after  the  death  of  the  duchess  (20  Sept. 
1761)  the  duke  married  Lavinia  Fenton  at 
Aix  m  Provence.  Both  as  mistress  and  wife 
her  conduct  was  oommendably  discreet.  Dr. 
Joseph  Warton,  in  the  note  olreadv  cited,  Bays 
of  her :  'She  was  very  accomplished ;  was  a 
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most  i^^reeable  companioD ;  had  mocli  yrit, 
and  Btrong  sense,  and  a  just  taste  in  p<dite 
literatnre.   Her  person  was  agreeable  and 

well  made :  though  she  could  not  be  cidled  a 
beauty.  I  have  bad  the  pleaanre  of  being*  at 
table  with  her,  when  her  conTersation  was 
much  admired  hy  the  first  characters  of  the 
age,  particularly  the  old  Lord  Bathurst  and 
Ijord  Granville.'  At  Capple  Bank  in  Wens- 
leydate,  Yorkshire,  there  is  still  in  exifitenoe 
a  Bummer-houBe  built  for  her  by  her  lorer,  in 
which  local  tradition  asserts  she  used  to  spend 
much  time  on  her  visits  to  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, and  which  commands  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  varied  prospects  in  the  dale 
(Notat  and  Querw,  ser.  i.  488).  The 
dnke  had  had  three  cdiildren,  all  soub,  Iqr  bis 
mislresfl  previously,  but  none  when  A»  be- 
came his  wife;  so  that  on  fats  death  at  Ton- 
bridge  'Wells  in  Anguet  1764  the  title  went 
to  his  brother.  An  account  of  thM6  three 
sons  is  given  in  Oollins's '  Peerage '  (Brydgra), 
u.  863  n.  B;f  his  will  the  duke,  afterrequest- 
ing  to  be  buried  in  his  fiunily  ranlt  at  Basing, 
county  of  Southampton,  bequeathed  bH  his 
estate,  real  and  personal,  to  his  *  dear  and 
well-beloved  wife,'  who  is  the  only  person 
mentioned,  and  constituted  her  'whole  and 
sole  eTcjutrix '  (registered  in  t*.  0.  0.  219, 
PinfoIdY  The  duchess  survived  her  husband 
until  24  Jan.  1760,  after  behaving,  according 
to  Walpole,  not  so  well  in  the  cnaracter  of 
widow  as  of  wife  {Letten,  iii.  286-7).  Two 
years  before  her  dMth,  when  iH  at  Ghmbridge 
Wells,  she  made  the  aoquaintoueediip  an 
Iridi  surgeon  named  George  Eelley,  whom, 
by  will  aated  6  Dee.  1760  (P.  0.  0.  47, 
I/nioh),  she  appointed  her  executor  and  re- 
siduary legatee,  not,  however,  as  Walpole  as- 
serts, to  the  prejudice  of  her  children.  They 
had  been  amply  provided  for  by  a  settlement 
made  in  the  lifetime  of  their  father.  The 
duchess  died  at  "West  Combe  Park,  Green- 
wich, in  Januarv  1760,  and  was  buried  in 
the  old  church  of  St.  Alphege^  Greenwich. 

Hogarth  painted  her  portrait,  and  it  is  one 
of  his  best.  It  was  engraved  by  G.  Watson 
and  others,  and,  when  ^diibited  in  the  second 
Exhibition  of  National  Portraits  in  1867,  was 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Brinsley  Marlay. 
She  there  looks  about  fortv  years  of  age.  A 
MAj  micceasful  photograph  from  this  portrait, 
while  it  was  at  South  Kensington,  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Arundel  Society.  *Jack*iaiyB 
[q.  v.]  likewise  painted  her,  and  his  work 
was  mezzotinted  by  Faber  in  1728.  A  third 
portrait,  engraved  by  Tinney,  represents  her 
as  a  shepherdess  with  a  crook. 

[The  Life  of  Lavinia  Beswick,  alias  Fenton, 
alias  Polly  Feachiim,  8vo,  1728,  a  sfaiUine  pam- 
phlet (tf  f orty-ei^t  pages,  conCaining,  amid  mudi 


that  is  eleariy  fifltiUoas,  some  astftit  bets ;  Dnb- 
ton  Oook  in  Once  a  Wesk,  viii.  661-9 ;  Memoirs 
of  OharlsB  Madtlin,  8vo,  ISOi,  pp.  41-8 ;  Leigh 
Hunt's  Uen^  Wonwn,  and  Books,  il  180-t ; 
Lady  M.  W.  Ifontagu's  LsUem  (Whandifis  and 
Thomas),  i.57,ii.  288;  CoUiDS'sPeeza^CBrydgcs), 
ii.  88A-8  ;  Borke's  Extinct  Peerage  (1S83),  p. 
420;  Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  ser.  viii.  442,  5th 
ser.  ii.  13 ;  Etoiib's  Oat.  d  Ei^paved  Portzaita. 
i.  121 ;  Grove's  Diet,  of  Hone,  1.511 ;  Bromley's 
Cat.  of  Engraved  Portraits,  p.  804.]      O.  Q. 

PENTON,RICHARD(1746-1821),topo- 

aher  and  poet,  born  at  St.  David's,  Pem- 
eshire,  in  1740,  received  his  education 
in  the  cathedral  school  of  bis  native  city,  and 
at  an  early  age  obtuned  a  situation  in  Lon- 
don in  WB  eitttoai  house.  Afterwards  he 
entered  the  Middle  Temple,  and  studied  far 
tiie  legal  pnfymoa.  Iraring  his  readoiee 
there  m  became  aoquunted  with  most  of  the 
literaty  and  dramatic  celebrities  of  the  day. 
He  knew  something  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  of 
Ooldsmithj  as  well  as  of  Garrick,  to  whom 
many  of  his  poems  were  addressed.  After 
bemg  called  to  the  bar  he  attended  the  cir>- 
enits  in  Wales  for  several  years.  The  lattor 

Brt  of  his  life  he  devoted  to  literary  pursuite. 
e  was  a  very  intimate  fiiend  of  William 
Lisle  Bowles  and  of  Sir  Richard  Oolt  Hoare, 
whom  he  frequently  visited  at  Stourfaead. 
Fenton  was  a  good  Greek,  Latin,  and  French 
scholar,  and  a  gentleman  who  knew  him  well 
described  him  as '  a  man  of  indefhtigable  tn- 
dnstrr,  of  a  fine  poetical  fancy,  of  a  very 
eheenbl  disposition,  of  particularly  gentl»- 
msnly  and  faadnattng  maanen,  and  a  per- 
son of  the  best  information  on  almost  every 
subject.*  He  married  the  daughter  of  David 
Hllet,  a  Swiss  military  offioer,  the  personal 
friend  of  t^e  second  Duke  of  Marlboron^. 
By  her  he  had  a  feuuly  who  survived  him. 
He  died  at  Glynamel,  near  Fishguard,  Pem- 
brokeshire, in  November  1821,  and  was 
buried  at  Manorowen. 

His  works  are:  I.  'Poems,'  Lond.  1778, 
4to ;  2  vols.  1790,  ISmo.  3.  '  A  Historical 
Tour  throuffh  Pembrokediire,'  hond.  1811, 
4to.  with  thirty  plates  and  a  map.  Prefixed 
is  the  anther's  portrait^  enmved  oy  T.  Wool- 
north,  from  a  p^Untlng  Wwoodmde.  Tliis 
b  the  w<^  censured  %  Dr.  lIunuaBnrgeaB, 
bishop  of  St.  David%  and  afterwaids  of  mlS^ 
buiy,  in  hia  'Bishops  and  benefactors  oi  St. 
David's  vindieated  from  the  misr^resenta* 
tions  of  a  recent  publication,'  1812.  Fenton's 
caustic  reply  to  tlie  bishop  remains  in  manu- 
script. 3.  '  A  Tour  in  quest  of  Genealogy 
through  several  parts  of  Wales,  Somerset- 
shire, and  Wiltshire  in  a  series  of  letters  . . . 
intenipersed  with  a  description  of  Stonrhead 
and  Stouflhenge  .  .  .  and  eurious  fragments 
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from  a  nMttamr^  oollaetioii  innibed  to 
aiakenewe.  Bjr  a  Barriiter/  Lond.  1811, 
8to.  4.  '  Mttnoin  of  an  old  Wig/  L<mdoD, 
1816, 8vo  (mmw.),  a  humorooa  work.  6.  A 
teamutiett  of  the  *I)e^noaopIii«te '  of  Athe- 
naerus ;  sunuaeript  deponted  in  the  library  at 
Sir  B.  0.  Hoaie  at  Stoorfaead.  6.  ComediM 
in  mantucr^t.  7i  A  gntt  qaanti^  of  nuia- 
sraopt  tiatenalafbrthe  historf  of  enoyooimty 
in  Wales. 

[Addit  HS.  160S0  f.  107,  81142  f.  274; 
Biog.  Diet,  of  Li-ring  Anthom,  p.  H* ;  t^L  of 
Prinf «d  Books  m  mt.  Mob.  ;  ferana'a  Oftt.  of 
Eofpared  P«rti<aHa,  No.  8627  ;  0«nt.  Hag.  xei. 

Si,  li.  p.  «44.  nr.  xzxvit.  ftlS ;  XondMfa 
ibL  Man.  (Bohn),  p.  7»0 :  Notw  ud  Oimiefl. 
Iflt  ser.  Tiii,  198,  8id  aer.  ii.  S81.  6th  bot.  v.  270, 
839 ;  Watt'B  BibL  Brit. ;  Willianu's  JE^inaafe 
Wdslunen,  p.  166;  William^a  Biog.  Sketch  of 
the  nmt  eminent  IndiTidoala  Wales  hai  pro- 
doced,  p.  U.]  T.  a 

mSNTON,  ROGER,  D.D.  (1666-16)6), 
bom  in  Lancashire  in  1666,  was  edncated  at 
Oambndge  UniTarsity,  heooming  fellow  of 
PemlMroke  Hall.  In  1601  he  was  made  rector 
of  St.  St^en's,  Walbrook,  and  in  1608  of  the 
neighbouring  St.  Benet's  Sherehog.  He  re- 
signed the  latter  in  1606,  on  his  appointment 
to  the  vicaiaAetrfGhigw^ Essex.  Inl600 
hesnoeeedBdljancelotAiidwweB  [q^T.^inthe 
prebend  of  St.  Fanena  m  St  Viai%  -whidi 
made  him  rector  and  patron,  as  well  as  vicar, 
of  Chigwell.  He  -wu  also  mmi  an  early  date 
preacher  to  the  readers  at  Gra^s  Inn,  and 
held  the  post  till  lus  death.  His  first  work, 
'  An  Answer  to  William  Alablaater  his  Mo< 
tiveSf'  utras  nublidied  in  1699,  and  is  dedicated 
to  '  tike  nnit  worBhipfbll  his  ringnlar  i^ood 
patioues  the  readers  of  Grayes  Inn ; '  beudes 
the  dedication  there  ia  a  short  note  in  whiok 
*  the  author  to  William  Alablaster,  prisons 
in  the  Tower,  wisheth  health  of  senile  and 
bodie'[seeALaBABtBK,Wii4i.ui[].  In  1611 
Fenton  published '  A  Treatise  of^Usntie,'  in 
three  books ;  there  was  a  second  edition  in 
1613.  In  1662  there  appeared  a  tract  en- 
titled 'QniBsUo  Qnodlibebicai  or  IMaoouiaa 
whether  it  may  Me  lawfidl  to  take  use  for 
money,'  which  bears  the  sub-title, '  An  Ex- 
amination of  Br.  Fenton's  Treatise  of  Ueurr.' 
Hie  autiior  states  in  his  preface  that  Dr. 
Downam,  Dr.  Fenton,  and  Dr.  Andrewes  are 
the  meet  noted  oj^ponenta  of  usury  in  Eng- 
land, bnt  (he  contmnee) '  I  have  made  choice 
of  I^.  Fenton's  treatise  to  examine  because  it 
is  the  latest,  and  I  find  little  of  any  moment 
but  is  in  him.'  This  preface  is  signed  R.F., 
and  has  a  note  before  it  by  Roger  Twysden, 
saying  that '  the  peece  I  now  give  thee  was 
written  almost  thirty  years  since  by  a  very 
laaniad  gentlenuuB  for  satis&otion  of  one  o£ 


wOttk  «nd  fdation  to  him.'  The  author  wa* 
Sir  Rob«t  fUmer  Jo.  v.]  Fenton  died  on 
16  Jsn.  1616-6,  and  ra  1617  his  successor  at 
Chigwell,  Emmanuel  tJtie,  published  'ATrea- 
tise  against  the  Necessaxy  Dependamoe  opon 
that  One  Head  and  die  presemt  Beooncilia^ 
tion  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Together  with 
certaine  sermons  preadied  in  ^Uike  assem- 
blies.' Utie  prefixes  a  dedication  of  his  own 
to  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  which  he  calls  the 
treatise  '  the  Fosthumus  of  Doctor  Fenton,' 
but  says  that  it  lacked  final  re'vieion.  He 
seems  to  imply  that  Fenton's  treatise  on 
usiuy  was  also  dedicated  to  Bacon,  and  com- 
plains that  'aonw  after  hia  deatii  bit  his 
hooka  of  lui^  1^  ib»  h«ele  . . .  whose  im- 
jmdeaeie  waa  da&ed  before  it  had  soaree 
looked  alffoad  1^  that  watchfbll  and  true 
erangelieall  Bishop,  tbe  Diocesan  of  London.' 
The  sermons  in  this  volume  are  six  in  num- 
ber, three  of  them  having  been  preached  be- 
fore E^ing  Jamee.  Fenton  was  <me  of  the 
p<^;nilar  preachers  of  the  day ;  a  sermon  of 
his, '  Of  Simonie  and  Saerilet^,'  was  pub- 
lished in  1004,  from  which  it  appears  that  he 
was  at  that  date  chaplain  to  Sir  Thomas 
Egerton,  the  lord  chaneeHor.  Another  was 
published  in  1616,  *  Upon  Oathes,' preached 
before  the  Groeers'  OcAnpany ;  and  a  small 
Tolome  containing  four  more  appeued  in 
1616.  Fenton  was  one  of  the  authm  of 
tin  wrisad  veirioii  ctf  the  BiUe ;  his  name 
ocean  Ibnrlih  in  the  list  of  the  scholars 
entrusted  with  the  Emstlee  of  the  New 
Testament,  who  met  at  Westminster.  TJtie's 
dedication,  above  mentioned,  gives  a  descrip- 
ttOB  (rf  Fenton's  merits  as  a  preacher  and 
writer,  speaking  tit '  that  judgement  which 
was  admired  of  everr  side,'  and  '  the  naked 
Innooencie  without  afieetation  and  thenatural 
majestie  of  the  stile,  like  a  master  bee  with- 
out a  sting.'  Fentdra  was  burled  under  the 
commmiton-4able  in  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook; 
his  epitaph  Speaks  of  him  as '  immatura  ni- 
mio  morte  obrepto,'  and  adds  that  his  own 
parish  of  St.  Stephen's  erected  his  monument 
*ex  josto  sensn  et  sui  et  coiAmdnis  damn!.' 

pTewconrt'a  Repenoriui^i.  197;  Stow's  Sur- 
vey, ed.  Strype,  i.  2,  196 ;  Wood's  Fasti,  i.  259; 
lAnsdovne  MS.  988.Brit,  Mas.;  Westoott's  Hist, 
of  the  English  Bible,  2nd  ed.  p.  117.]     R.  B. 

FENTOKBABirS,  Lobd  {d.  1616),  Scot- 
tish judge.  [See  Pbbbton,  Stb  Johit.] 

FENWiaK,  FRANC31S,  D.D.  (1646- 
1694),  Benedictine  monk,  bom  in  London  in 
1646,  entered  the  convent  of  St.  Edmund, 
Bsris,  where  be  was  professed  1  Nov.  1664. 
He  was  created  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and 
aftenrards  elected  prior  of  St.  Edmund's  in 
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IC8O.  He  was  an  eloquiNit  preacher  aad  in 
great  r^ute  with  James  II,  who  seoit  him  as 
Eis  agent  to  the  court  of  Home.  Afterwards 
the  general  chapter  of  the  order  appointed 
him  abbot-^esidenb  of  the  college  of  St. 
Gt^otj  at  Some.  He  died  in  that  dtj  on 
80  Oct.  and  was  buried  in  the  diapel 
of  the  English  College. 

[Weldoo's  Ohronida,  p.  S85,  App.  pp.  19,  21 ; 
Niebola'sOolleet.Topogr,atC^eDesl.T.88;  Fole/s 
Beeords,  tL  618;  OUtu^s  ChthoUo  BsUgion  in 
Ooniwall,  p.  401.]  T.  O. 

FENWICK,  GEORGE  (1603P-1667), 
parliamentarian,  scm  of  George  Fenwiok  of 
Brinkbiunii,  Northumberland,  and  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  John  Forster  01  Newham,  was 
bom  about  1603  (HonesoH,  Northumberland, 
iL  ii.  115).  Fenwick  was  called  to  the  bar 
at  Gray's  Inn  on  21  Nov.  1631,  and  admitted 
ancient  on  34  May  1660.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  scheme  for  colonising  Connecticut, 
signed  the  agreement  of  the  patentees  with 
John  Wintluop  Uw  yoiiiuer  in  1686,  and 
visited  Boston  m  1636  {3&s$adkuem  Sif 
terieal  OoOeeiiomt  6th  ser.  i.  228. 483).  In 
1689  he  settled  mth  his  -mfe  and  fiunily  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  river,  as  agent 
for  the  patentees  and  govemoor  of  the  fort  ci 
Saybrook  (Wutihbop,  Hiatoiy  tsf  "Stiut  Bitff- 
land,  I  806). 

Letters  written  by  him  duringhis  residence 
in  America  are  printed  iu  the '  Massachusetts 
Historical  Collections,'  iv.  6,  866,  v.  1,  238, 
and  in  the  publications  of  the  Prince  Society, 
'  Hutchinson  Papers,'  i.  120.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies 
in  1643,  Fenwick,  ss  agent  of  the  patentees, 
was  one  of  Uie  two  representataves  of  Ooit- 
necticut  (Tbumbuu.,  PuMie  Records  of  the 
Odhnu  -qf  Ootmeoticutt  I  90).  On  6  Dec 
1644  he  s«td  the  fort  at  Saybrook  and  its 
appurtenances  to  the  oolray  of  Gonaeotiou|, 
pledging  himself  at  the  same  time  that  all 
the  Unas  mentioiied  in  the  mtent  should  &U 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Conneoticut  if  it 
oiune  inb]  his  powor.  The  non-fiilfilmeait  of 
this  promise  led  to  numerous  disputes,  and 
in  1657  the  colony  refused  to  give  his  heirs 
possession  of  his  estate  untu  they  paid 
600/.  for  non-fulfilment  of  the  agreement 
and  gave  an  acquittance  of  all  claims  (Con- 
neeticttt  RaoortU,  1. 119, 266, 669, 684).  Fen- 
wick returned  to  England  in  1616.  While 
li\'ing  at  Saybrook  he  lost  his  first  wife ;  her 
monument  is  said  to  be  st^  extant  there 
(WUTDHBOP,  L  S  806). 

On  20  Oct.  104fi  Fenwick  was  elected  to 
the  Long  parliament  as  member  for  Morpeth. 
During  the  second  civil  war  he  commanded  a 
se^pnunt  of  noorthem  milit^,  took  port  in  the 


defeat  of  Sir  Richard  Tempest  by  Lambert, 
relieved  Holy  Island,and  reeapturedFenham 
aasaerRusswoBTH,vu.  1177,1368).  On  the 
sunenoer  of  BerwidE  he  becaiBe  governor  of 
that  place,  apparently  at  firat  aa  depa^for  ffir 
A.HasIerig(if<M2»rate/nfeA^aMwr,6-120et. 
1648).  Fenwick  was  apjpointed  one  of  the 
oommissionera  for  the  txial  of  the  kimf,  bi^ 
didnotaet(N&iwnr,  Trial <ifCkariMT,'f.Vy. 
In  1660  he  took  part  in  Cromwell's  invauon 
of  Seotlandj,  was  made  govenior  of  Ij«th  and 
EdinbnnhCastleiaDeeemfaerieSO, and  took 
Hume  Uistle  in  February  1661  {MereturiuM 
PolitiotUy  Nos.  31,  87).  He  was  also  one  of 
t^  eight  cammisrion«rs  appointed  for  tlie 
government  of  Scotland  in  Deoembev  1651 
{Old  Parhammtary  Suton/,  xx.  82).  In 
the  two  parliaments  of  1654  and  1666  he 
represented  Berwick,  and  was  one  of  the 
members  excluded  from  the  second  of  those 
parliaments  (Whitblooxb,  iv.  380,  ed.  1868; 
Thublob,  v.  468).  Acc(»rayuig  to  hb  monu- 
mait  in  uie  parish  church  of  Berwick,  Fen- 
wick died  on  16  March  1666-7,  snd  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  a  new  writ  for 
Berwidi was  moved  on  26  March 1667  (SOOT^ 
SuL  tif  Serwiok,  1888,  p.  216 ;  Setum  <ff 
Memben  of  ParHammtf  pt.  i.  p.  606).  Hw 
will,  signed  8  March  16&6-7,  is  printed  in 
the  '  Public  Records  of  Ctmnectictrt '  (L  84L 
674).  In  some  aooountsFenwidc  is  confused 
witn  Lieutenant-colonel  Ro^  Fenwick,  who 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Dunkirk,  4  June 
1658  {Hfercarius  Po&tieu$,8-lO  June  1668). 
Fenwick  was  twice  married :  fitst,  to  Alice, 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Apsley  of  Thaken- 
ham,  Sussex,  and  widow  of  Sir  John  Boteler 
of  Teston,  Kent  (he  died  2  Aug.  1684} 
(Hasted,  Kent,  ii.  291 ;  Bhbbt,  Suuex 
Omeaioffiee,  p.  160) ;  secondly,  to  (ktheErine, 
eldest  oaughter  of  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  haim 
in  168&  who  married,  after  the  death  of 
Fenwicl^  Colonel  Philip  Bahingtout  and  died 
in  1970  (HoDe8(HT,  NorthtmSeHoMd.  o.  i. 
846). 

[Pedigree  of  the  Penvieks  of  Briokbom  in 
Hodgsovrs  Northambetland,  n.  11.  115;  Retom 
ot  Mamas  of  Uanben  deeted  to  warn  m  Partl»- 
men^  1878,  pt.  L ;  Savaged  Diet,  of  Ksw  Eng- 
laod,  voL  iLj  a  H.  F. 

FENWICK,  veri  Caldwbll,  JOHN 
(1628-1679),  iesuit,  was  bom  in  1628  in  the 
county  of  Dornam,  of  protestant  parents,  who 
disowned  liim  when  on  arriving  at  mature 
age  he  embraced  the  Roman  catholio  fiuth. 
He  made  his  humanity  atudiea  m  the  col- 
lege at  St.  Omer ;  was  sent  to  Ltftge  for  his 
theolc^;  and  stored  tiw  Socue^  of  Jeeus 
at  Watten  on  28  Beat.  I65a  Hining 
pleted  his  studies,  ne  was  ocdained  priest, 
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and  spent  eevetal  yean,  from  1663,  w  pro- 
cDfator  or  agemt  at  the  callage  of  St.  Omer. ' 
He  was  made  a  prolassed  &tner  in  1675,  and 
vaa  sent  to  £!iigiand  the  same  year.  He  re* 
uded  in  London  as  procurator  of  St.  Omar's 
Collega,  and  waa  also  <me  of  the  missionary 
f&thers  in  the  m^inmcdis.  In  the  fourth  year 
of  his  ministerial  labonrs  he  was  ffummonod, 
on  the  information  of  Titua  Oatea,  to  appear 
before  the  priTy  cooncil,  and  oommittea  to 
Nei^te.  While  in  prison  he  su&red  so 
much  from  fak  diains  and  bolta,  that  once  it 
waa  under  deliberation  irfaether  one  of  his 
legs  should  not  be  amputated.  After  a  long 
confinement  he  waa  tried  fax  hi^h  treaswi 
with  Father  Ireland,  but  as  theerndenee  waa 
insufficient,  he  was  xenianded  baek  to  priKm. 
He  was  arraigned  a  second  time  at  the  OM 
Buley  on  13  June  1679,  before  alltlie  judges 
of  Eagland,  together  with  four  other  jeeuit 
fathers.  Oatee  and  IKigdale  were  witnesses 
sf^ainst  them,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
direction  of  Loid-ohief-juetice  Bcn^gs  the 
joryfoundtheprisonersiniilty.  They  suffered 
death  at  1>rbnm  on  20  June  1679.  Fen- 
wick's  remains  were  buried  in  tha  chund^ard 
of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fidds. 

An  account  of  the  trial  and  condemnation 
of  the  fire  jeauita  '  for  Hi^  Treason,  in  coa- 
spLring  the  Dea^  of  the  King,  the  Sabver* 
non  of  the  GoTemment  uid  Protestant  Re- 
ligion,* waspuUidiedl^  anthority  at  Lendftt} 
1679,  foL 

A  pm^ndtof  Fsnwiek  engxand  by  Martin 
Bouche  at  Antwerp  is  insorfced  in  Matthiaa 
Kumar's '  Brevis  Relatio  felicia  Agobis  qnem 
pro  r^gione  CathoUoa  gloriosd  snbterunt 
aliquot  h  Sooetate  Jesu  Saoerdote^'  Prague, 
1688.  A  photograx^  of  the  print  is  in 
F<^ey*s  'Beoords."  Fenwu^  ia  also  tvpn- 
sentod  in  tJie  print  of  Titua  Oatea  in  tha 
pillory. 

[CballoDer's  Misaiotu^  Priests  fl742),ii.  886 ; 
Dodd'a  Church  Hist.  iu.  816  ;  Floras  Anglo- 
Bararicus,  p.  188  ;  Foley's  Beeords.  v.  244,  Tti. 
109  ;  OiUow's  BibL  Diet.  i.  149;  373;  Qrangtc's 
Kog;  Hist,  cf  England,  6th  ed.  t.  9S;  Hovall's 
State  Trials,  tiL  811 ;  Koblai's  Martym  nnd 
Bekenner  der  GweUsdiaft  Jasu  in  England,  p. 
892 ;  CAire^B  Jflsnit  Odleetion^  p.  90.]  T.  C. 

FENWICK  or  FEN  WIOKB,  SiB  JOHN 
(1679-1668  P),  poUtidan,  waa  tlw  son  of  Sir 
WiUiam  Fenwicke  of  Wallingtoa,  North- 
umbaJand,  br  Qrace,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Forster  of  Eoderstone  in  the  same  county. 
From  his  fathv  and  maternal  grandfather  he 
derived  eztensiTe  estatea  in  Northumbo-land, 
to  which  he  added  considerably  by  purchase. 
He  held  the  command  of  l^nemouth  Oastle 
during  the  reetmint  of  the  £arl  of  Northum- 
be^and,  of  gunpowder-treason  celebrity.  Hia 


inflnence  in  Northumberland  was  immense, 
and  appears  to  haTe  been  unscrupulously 
used.  He  is  coupled  with  Lord  Howard  of 
WaldMt  as  one  of  '  the  great  tfaieves  of  the 
county,'  in  a  letter  of  William  Morton  to 
Winwood  in  1617  (OaL  8tate  Pi^s,  Dom. 
1611-18,  pp.  858,466).  He  rtspreeented  North- 
umberland in  the  Short  parUam«it  of  1628- 
1624,  and  in  erery  succeeding  parliament 
down  to  and  inelnsiTe  of  the  Long  parliament. 
In  1638  he  bought  the  title  of  baronet  (tfr. 
1628-9,  p.  137).  In  November  1636  he  was 
placed  on  a  special  commission  aj^pointed  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  down  crimes  of  vio> 
lenee  in  the  border  dismcts  (ib.  1686,  p.  610). 
He  was  a  deputy-Ueutsnant  d  Nortlmmlier- 
land,  and  in  t£at  c^padW  diqda]«d  such 
enei^  in  mustering  forces  ibr  the  nng,  that 
on  9  March  1689-10  he  waa  appomted  mna- 
terxmaster-^eneral  of  the  army  1688-A, 
pp.  310, 437, 1689-40,  p.  629).  He  waa  one 
of  the  members  excluded  from  the  House  oi 
Commons  for  deserting  the  cause  of  the  pax^ 
liament  and  adhering  to  the  kin?,  on  22  Jan. 
1643-4  {Comm.  Jaum.  iii.  374 ;  Rtfshwobth, 
Hut  OolL  v.  676).  In  December  1644  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  parliamentarian 
forces  between  Banbury  and  Northampton 
(Whitblookb,  Jlfem.p.l21).  Hesubsequently 
made  his  peace  with  the  parliament,  was  ap- 
pointed high  sheriff  of  Northumberland,  was 
readmitted  to  the  House  of  OcmuncHU  on 
26  June  1646,  and  was  a  number  of  the  eoua* 
misaiMi  fortheoonserration  of  peace  between 
England  and  Scotland  ^K>inted  in  the  same 
year  {Thurloe  State  Paven,  i.  79;  Comm. 
Joum.  iv.  688).  He  died  about  1658.  Fen- 
wicke married  twice.  His  first  wife  was  Car* 
therine,  dau^ter  of  Sir  Ralph  Slingsby  oi 
Scriven  in  tha  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  by 
whom  he  had  one  son  (John,  who  served  in 
the  royal  army  as  a  colonel  of  draeoons,  and 
was  killed  at  Marston  Moor  on  3  July  1644) 
and  two  daughters.  His  second  wife  was 
Grace,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lorain  of  Eirk- 
Harle,  Northumberland,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons  (William  and  AJlaafand  one  dau^ter, 
Qraoe.  His  successor,  Sir  William,  was  father 
of  Sir  John  Fenwick  (1646  f-1697)  [q.  v.] 

[Burke's  ExtiDCtBiironet^;  Bodgson'sM'ovth- 
umbertand,  pt.  iL  L  3S6;  ffiU's  Li^on.  318.] 

FENWICK,  Sir  JOHN  (1645^-1697), 
con8pirator,wa8  descended  from  an  old  North- 
umberland family,  the  earliest  of  his  ances- 
tors of  whom  there  iB  mention  being  Robert 
de  Fenwic,  who  in  the  10th  of  Henrr  III 
waa  possessed  of  Fenwic  Tower,  Northum- 
berland (Pedigree  in  Hiix,  JSutOTy  of  Ltsttff- 
ton,  p.  218).   He  was  the  eldest  aon  and 
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Mcond  child  of  Sir  WilliBm  Fenwick  or  Fen- 
wicke  of  Wallington  Castle,  and  Grace,  dauah- 
ter  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Stapleton  of  WighiU, 
Yorkshire.  In  Burke's '  Extinct  Baronetage ' 
it  is  mentioned  among  the '  splendid  tiaits' 
of  Fenwick's  character,  that  after  the  great 
fire  in  London  he  built  the  hall  in  Cluist's 
Hoeintal ;  but,  acoordbw  to  the  '  Brief  Hi^ 
tory  of  Cairiat'B  HofpitaP  (6th  ed.  p.  86)^t]ie 
paraon  Tho  built  it  wm  Ba  John  Frederidc, 
who  was  gOTBmctt  in  1662.  Fenwick  at  an 
early  period  entered  the  army ;  in  1676  he 
becuM  colonel  of  foot,  in  1687  colonel  of 
the  Srd  guards,  and  in  1688  mafor^nond. 
He  was  returned  member  of  parliament  fer 
Northumberland  in  room  of  nis  father  de- 
ceased, 16  March  167^7  {Seturm  qfMemberi 
of  ParUammt,  i.  626),  and  the  last  occasion 
on  which  he  was  returned  was  2  April  1685 
(1%.  p.  684).  As  he  was  at  this  time  one  of 
the  most  devoted  supporters  fA  the  policy  of 
James  II,  hia  candidature  attracted  special 
attention,  and  his  triomph  was  celebrated  in 
Newcastle  with  manimtatiMia  of  rnneiiw 
<  i^iieh  excited  intenat  inLondtm.  and  whii£ 
were  tlun^ht  not  unworthy  of  bdn^  men- 
ticmed  in  dispatehee  foimgn  ministers' 
{)iiL<Ckm.Ll,HiBt.ofEnglmuC).  It  was  Fen- 
wick  who,  in  1686,  brought  up  the  bill  of 
attainder  amnst  the  Duke  of  Monmontb.  It 
iaaud  that  Fenwick,  while  serving  in  Ht^land, 
had  been  Bcverely  reprimanded  by  William 
of  Orange,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of 
his  sabsequent  animosity  against  the  prince. 
After  Wuliam's  aoceeston  he  remuned  in 
England  and  became  one  of  the  most  per- 
sistent  of  the  plotters  against  his  throne,  but 
his  curious  combination  of  imprudent  bold- 
ness in  showing  illwill  with  utal  want  of 
nsolutioa  made  him  less  danferons  tlian 
many  perams  of  much  leaa  ioBuence.  In 
Ibzch 1688-9  he  was  in  tlu  nordi  of  England 
fomenting  dietmhances  (Lmmuox,  Diary,  L 
609).  Portly  afterwards  he  waa  amMted, 
and  on  13  Mav  1689  committed  to  the  Tower 
iib.  p.  683),  but  on  38  Oct.  he  received  hia 
discnaive.  Juil691,duringthereveree8ofthe 
arma  01  William  on  the  eontiiwnt,  the  hopes 
of  Fenwick  and  his  associates  became  so  elated 
that  they  bwan  to  assume  swaggering  aira 
in  Hyde  Park,   One  avenue  which  they  fre- 

fuented  became  known  as  the  Jacobite  walk, 
enwick  was  rude  to  Queen  Mary,  according 
to  one  version  venturing  to  cock  his  hat  in 
her  &ce,  while  other  versions  add  detaUs  im- 
plying even  more  marked  impertinence  (see 
the  authorities  quoted  in  Ma.ca.17ut,  Hi»t. 
iffEnglan^.  Otders  were  given  to  shut  the 
gates  against  him  and  his  assodatea.  On 
9  July  1682  he  was  declared  to  have  been 
guilty  of  ndademeanor  Cor  hia  share  in  a 


Jacobite  riot  in  Druiy  Lase  (LimsBUf 
iiL  495).  According  to  a  statement  made 
to  Burnet  by  Lady  Fenwick  at  Sir  John^ 
requeat,  Fenwick  frustrated  a  plot  fox  Wil- 
liam's assasHnatiott  in  1696  by  threatening 
to  drrake  it  (Btrsinx,  Own  l^me,  ed.  1888^ 
^  613),  but  in  all  pxo1»bility  the  leaaoB  wky 
the  ^ot  mtaeanisd  was  tut  tJw  tang-  len 
uiMspeetedlyfor  flandsrs.  Ashe  waa  privy 
to  that  plot,  there  is  the  niOTe  reason  to  suspect 
diat  he  waa  fully  cognisant  of  all  the  d^ails 
of  the  asaaannatiott  pkrt  of  the  ftillowuig 
spring,  in  which  Sir  Geoive  Barday  [q.  v.] 
and  Bobert  Chamook  [q.  v.  J  had  the  principal 
practical  share.  In  tme  oommiaaion  sent  from 
n«noe  Fenwick  was  named  msjor-geneiml 
of  the  troops  to  be  raised  for  King  James  on 
his  arrival  £rom  France  ( Wiuoir,  MamoriaU 
^tieIhii»<ifJBenmtA,i.lS4L).  Hereanained 
in  hiding  ^unA-Vi  after  the  trius  of  the  other 
oon^mtors,  and,  knowing  from  these  trials 
that  there  were  cmly  two  witnesses.  Porter 
and  Goodman,  whose  eridenoe  against  him 
waa  to  be  ftared,  he  detennined  to  bribe  them 
to  Iflftve  the  ooontry.  lUa  was  the  fixafc  of 
•  aeriaa  of  &laa  atapa.  Porter  afbeted  to 
Uaten  until  he  had  aerared  the  bribe  of  Unve 
hundred  goineaa  ofiarad  inio,  but  took  care 
to  arrange  with  Ae  avthtnities  fiur  the  ap> 
pehenson  of  the  agent  employed  to  hrioe 
him.  Thus  Fenwicra  attempt  actually  led 
tibe  witness  to  v(H.unteer  inConmation  to  ibe 
anthoritiee,  and  a  bill  of  indictment  was 
found  against  him  at  the  next  sesaione  of  the 
dty  of  London.  Fenwick  therefore  reeolved 
to  flee  the  country,  but  on  his  way  to  the 
aonth  coast  of  Kent  he  was  occidentaUy  en- 
oonntered  by  a  messenger  in  cAtane  of  stnne 
BinugglerB.  Ha  was  on  horsebadt,  and  cm 
beii^  rect^nised  dashed  past,  pistol  in  hand, 
audwaaaooa  ontofriglMfbiitoa  18  June  he 
waa  azreated  in  bed.  According  to  Lnttrell 
(ir.  73)  aad  a  contempotaiy  letter  wUidied 
m'Notea  and  Queries,' 8ndaer.i.  66,  he  was 
captured  at  New  Bomney^  but  according  to  a 
note  by  William  Bray  toEvelyn's  *IKary,'the 
arrest  took  place  in  a  house  the  nde  of  the 
road  from  Great  Bookham  to  Stoke  DfAber- 
non,  near  Slyfleld  MilL  Shortly  after  his  ar- 
rest he  wrote  a  note  to  hia  wife  in  which  he 
practically  admitted  that  the  evidence  against 
ftim  was  overwhelming,  and  that  nothing 
could  save  him  except  a  freepardon  (printed 
in  J*ro<x«<Uttff8  at  his  trial).  Tne  note  was  in- 
tercepted, and  when,  on  being  brought  before 
the  lords  justices,  be  boldly  asserted  his  in- 
nocence, it  was  shown  to  him.  He  iounedi- 
atdy  ofl^and,  m  eondition  of  pardon,  to  make 
a  oiHn|lete  ravdation  «f  all  that  he  knew 
of  die  Jacobite  oonsdtades.  KmgWiUiam 
initraeted  Daronahuo  to  obtain  Teawid^'a 
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otm&srion,  bat  deelined  to  pledge  himself 
to  pttut  ft  p&rdon  until  he  saw  the  nature 
of  Fenwick'B  levelations.  Fenwick  now  re- 
solved  only  to  reveal  as  much  as  would  im- 
plicate his  political  enemies.  His  so-cftlled 
confession  was  almost  of  itself  sufficient  to  seal 
lufl  &te.  It  supplied  no  information  what- 
ever in  reference  to  the  Jaoolrite  plots  in  which 
he  had  himself  been  specially  engaged,  but 
was  wholly  confined  to  aceneattons  against 
some  of  the  more  prominent  members  of  the 
whig  party,  especially  Marlborough,  Godol- 
phin,  Russell,  and  Shrewsbury.  The  aceu- 
tations  bad  the  merit  of  being  substantially 
true,  and  were  not  only  sufficiently  unplea- 
sant to  all  whom  they  implicated,  but  caused 
a  dismay  from  which  ShieWsbury  never  fiilly 
reeoreredj  while  Godolj^iin  became  so  un- 
popular that  he  was  compelled  to  resign. 
Had  there  been  no  truth  in  Fenwick's  ailO' 
gations,  the  king  would  have  been  less  indi^ 
nant  than  he  professed  to  be  at  tbe  'fellovra 
effitmtery.'  He  directed  the  confession  to 
be  sent  to  the  lords  justices,  expressing  at 
the  same  time  his  astonishment  and  incre- 
dulity, and  gave  orders  that  Fenwick  should 
be  sent  immediateljf  before  a  jury.  Thewhigs, 
however,  deemed  it  advisable  that  the  mat- 
ter diouid  be  brought  under  the  notice  of 
parliament,  but  before  doing  so  they  advised 
that  Fenwick  should  be  brought  for  exami- 
nattott  befine  the  kin; .  fDisldng  with  ex- 
treme reluctance  consented,  and  Fenwick  no  w 
again  became  bold.  He  declined  to  modifyhis 
former  statement  uther  hj  withdrawing  his 
accusations  or  by  revealing  matters  in  which 
he  himself  had  been  personally  concerned. 

he  poeitrrely  refused  to  make  any  further 
statement  vrithout  more  time  to  consider,  the 
king  finally  eald :'  Be  it  so.  I  will  neither 
hear  you  nor  hear  from  yon  any  more/  Fen- 
wick had  succeeded  in  gettii^  rid  of  Good- 
man, the  principal  witness  against  him,  and 
was  probably  encouraged  by  the  rumours  of 
the  man's  disappearance.  When  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  still 
obstinate,  and  it  was  moved  and  carried  with- 
out a  division  that  his  confeseion  was  false 
and  scandalous.  Many  members  than  leffc 
the  house,  suppoong  the  bunuees  to  be  over. 
A  motmn,  however,  was  made  to  bring  in  a 
bill  of  ftttunder,  sad  carried  by  179  to  61. 
The  subsequent  proceedings  in  connection 
with  the  attiunder  caused  protracted  and  ex- 
citing debates.  The  minonty  increased  con- 
riderably  as  the  debates  proceeded,  but  the  bill 
was  finuly  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  189  to  166,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords 
1^  08  to  61.  While  the  guilt  of  Fenwick 
was  morally  certain,  and  was  ag^^fravated  by 
his  subsequent  disingenuous  ecmduetf  it  can 


scarcely  be  affinned  thstthe  procedure  against 
him  was  justifiable,  as  regards  either  the  tri- 
bunal by  which  he  was  tried,  or  the  manner 
in  which  the  trial  was  pcmdooted.  In  £ut 
his  attainder  was  decided  on  to  render  escape 
impossible,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  law 
requiring  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  in 
cases  of  treason  was  dispensed  with,  and  the 
indirect  evidence  of  Goodman  was  also  ad- 
mitted in  violation  of  the  nsual  methods  of 
procedure.  Smallridge,  aft^wards  bishop  of 
Bristol,  wrote  to  Walter  Gongh,  20  Nov. 
1696:  *I  do  not  find  many  concerned  for  his 
person ;  t^e  course  of  his  life  has  been  such, 
and  themanagemsntof  the  part  he  had  now 
to  aet  so  bad,  that  he  Baa  finr  friends;  bnt 
the  method  of  pnnisluBg  him  bwng  out  of 
the  omnmon  road,  end  snc^  ss  has  not  been 
often  used,  and,  when  it  has,  been  condemned 
by  those  who  have  judged  coolly,  is  what 
some  are  startled  at '  (Niohols,  IlhutraUont 
of  Literatim,  iii.  263-5).  While  the  bill  of 
attainder  was  before  the  lords,  Monmouth, 
afterwards  earl  of  Peterborough,  who  'at  one 
time  thought  himself  named  in  Sir  John  Fen- 
wick's paper'  (Vernon  to  Lexington,  24  Nov. 
1696,  LtxingUfn  Papers,  p.  2S7),  but  learned 
from  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  the  exact  infor- 
mation possessed  by  Fenwick,  advised  him, 
because  'he  liked  the  accusation  so  well  * 
bold^  to  challenge  inquiry  into  the  truth  of 
his  idlurationB  against  the  whi^  leaders;  but 
Fenwuuc  shrankrrom  endangering  himself  by 
adopting  Monmouth's  advice,  though  his  con- 
viction, if  he  did  not  adopt  it,  was  morally 
certain.  Monmouth,  when  his  advice  was 
scouted,  became  one  of  the  most  vehement 
i^uisCFeiiwiek.  Fenwick'swife,  Lady  Mary, 
i»ed  every  effort  to  save  her  husband's  lifb  by 
petitiom.ig  both  the  king  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  JPenwick's  maladroitneas  in  putting 
forward  the  plea  that  he  had  been  privy  to  an 
assassination  plot  in  1696,  and  had  frustrated 
it,  only  served  to  prove  how  deeply  he  was 
in  the  confidence  or  the  conspirators  agunst 
William's  throne.  Fenwick,  when  no  hope 
was  left,  desired  the  servic^  of  one  of  the 
deprived  bishope,  a  favour  which  he  obtained 
throi^h  the  oonrteous  help  of  Bishop  Burnet. 
He  iras  behMded  on  Tower  Hill  on  S8  Jan. 
1690-7.  Owing  to  his  connection  with  so 
many  noble  families,  and  possibly  also  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  proceeded  agtunst  by 
attainder,  the  formalities  employed  at  his 
execution  were  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
esse  of  a  peer  of  the  realm.  Burnet  states 
that  he  ^died  very  composed,  in  a  much 
better  temper  than  was  to  be  expected,  for 
his  life  had  been  very  irregular'  (Own  Time, 
ed.  1838,  p.  637).  He  delivered  a  sealed 
paper  to  the  sheriffs,  in  which  he  commented 
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on  the  injustice  of  the  proceduie  by  which 
he  had  been  eondemnea.  He  also  owned 
hiB  loyalty  to  KingJameB  and  to  hia  legiti- 
mate sucoesBors.  Fenwiek's  remains  were 
placed  by  hie  fnenda  in  a  rich  coffin,  and 
buried  on  the  eTenIng  of  his  execution  br 
torchlight  under  the  mvement  of  the  chur^ 
of  St.  Martin-in-^erFields,  where  they  lie 
near  the  altar.  By  his  wife  Lady  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  Oharles  Howard,  earl  of 
Carlisle,  he  had  one  daughter  and  three 
sons.  The  sons  all  died  before  manhood,  and 
were  buried  in  St.  llartin's  Church.  Hia 
wifis  died  27  Oct.  1708»  and  was  buried  in 
YqA  Oathedral,  when  she  had  earned  a 
mcmnment  to  be  erected  to  her  husband. 
By  a  carious  coincidence  it  was  by  fiJliog 
mm  a  horse  named  Sorrel,  formerly  belong- 
ing  to  Sir  John  Fenwid^that  Kuur  William 
lost  his  life  (a  Latin  BOBart  an  Sir  John  Fen- 
wick  and  his  sorrel  pony  was  printed  in  the 
'Universal  Mag.'17ei8,xlii.  183, and  reprinted 
in '  Notes  and  Queries/  2nd  ser.  ix.  486).  There 
is  a  portrait  of  Lady  Mary  Fenwiek,  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  with  a  miniature  of  Sir  John 
Fenwiek,  at  Castle  Howard,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  where  also  the  library  of 
Fenwiek  is  preserved.  XntheHarleian'Mis^ 
oellanyj'  toL  i.,  there  was  published  as  the 
oompoBitioii  of  Sir  John  Fenwie^  '  Ctrntem- 
platums  upon  Ij&  and  DeaA,'  by  a  'person 
of  quality,'  but  in  zeaUty  the  work  was  the 
tranuation  of  a  composition  by  Philip  de 
Homay,  lord  ai  Ressis. 

[Le  Nere^  Hoiramenta ;  Buik^s  Bxtinet 
Bazonetage;  Canl&eld'B  Portraits,  i.  19-24; 
Lnttnll^  Diary ;  Conunons'  Journals ;  Th«  Pk>- 
oeedings  against  Sir  John  Fenwiek,  bsrt.,  inth 
a  letter  of  Sir  John  Fenwiek  to  his  lady  upon 
being  taken  in  Kent,  as  also  of  the  Paper  de- 
livered by  him  to  the  sberiffi  at  his  execution, 
1698,  rawinted  in  State  Trials,  xiii.  687-788, 
and  in  ParliameDtary  History,  v.  99fi-1156; 
The  Ai^nieiits  need  pro  and  con  upon  the  At- 
tainder of  Sir  John  Fenwiek,  in  a  Letter  to  a 
Friend,  London,  1723 ;  A  Full  Answer,  paragraph 
to  paragraph,  to  Sir  Johu  Fenwiek's  nper  given 
to  the  Sheri^  28  Jan.  1696-7,  at  the  Place  of 
Execution  on  Tower  Hill,  by  a  True  Sod  of  tlie 
Church  of  Aigland,  1697;  ALettertoaEriend 
in  '^ndieation  of  the  Pneeedings  againsk  Sir 
John  PenwielL  1697 ;  Edmund  (^lamy's  life ; 
Coxe's  Shrewsbory  Correspondence ;  Lexington 
Pftpers;  Macpherson's  Original  Papers;  SiWt 
BietoiyofLangton;  HiatOTiea  of  Bishop  Eennett, 
HaeaniaT.andJeUopp.  Papersrelsting  to  the  trial 
which  add  noUiingto  the  printed  information  are 
in  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  33251.]       T.  F.  H. 

FENWICKE,  GEORGE,  B.D.  (1690- 
1760),  divine,  bom  in  1690,  was  educated  at 
St.  John's  Collwe,  Cambridge,  of  which  ho 
waBel0Otedafeltow,29Mardil7ia  Hen- 


wgned  hia  feUowship  in  March  1723,  and  was 
presented  to  the  rectorr  of  HaUatoa,  Leices- 
tershire, which  he  held  mitil  his  death  in 
1760,  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years.  Here,asa 
oimdition  of  holding  certain  Und  bequeathed 
many  years  ^viously  to  the  rector,  he  had 
to  o(mbribute  every  Easter  Monday  to  the 
edification-  and  entertainment  of  the  people 
a  sermon,  two  hare-piee,  a  qimiti^  of  ue, 
and  two  dozen  penny  loaves.  The  provisions, 
after  divine  service  and  a  sermon,  were  car- 
ried in  procession  to  a  mound  called  'Hare- 
piee  Bank,'  thrown  into  a  h<^,  and  scrunUed 
for  by  the  men,  women,  and  chUdrm  assem- 
bled, causing  no  little  disorder  and  some 
dama^  tot£e  competitors  (NiCHOU,  Leieea' 
£er«Atre,voI.ii.pt.ii.p.600).  Another  bequest 
of 600^  &om  Mrs.  Parker,  a  widow,  the  rector 
expended  in  providing  a  home  for  throe  poor 
women  w  poor  men  of  the  parish.  Fen- 
wicke published  a  visitation  sermon  in  1736, 
one  on  the  smoll-pox  in  17S7,  and  two  other 
sermons  in  1788.  He  was  also  the  author  of 

1.  '  The  Friendly  Monitor  for  Rich  and  Poor.' 

2.  'Help  for  the  Sincere  in  Plain  Meditations,' 
12mo,  Loudon,  17S7.  8.  '  Thoughts  on  the 
Hebrew  Titles  of  the  Psalms,'  London,  8vo, 
1749;  new  edition,  12mo,  1855.  4.  'The 
Psalter  in  its  Original  Form,'  8vo,  1759.  In 
Darlin^f's  '  Cyelopiedia  X^Uic^phia'  Fen- 
wicke 18  styled  *a  Hutehinsonian  divine.' 
He  died  10  April  1760,  aeoording  to  the  in- 
scription on  a  mural  tablet  whioL  is  placed 
outude  the  ehuich  ^punst  the  north  wall  oi 
the  chancaL 

[Nichols's  Lsioesteiahirs,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  600, 
606 :  WaU's  BibL  Brit. ;  Darling's  Qyclopadia 
Biblitwraphica ;  Baker's  Hist,  of  St.  John's  Col- 
let iWbridge,  i.  302,  303.]  E.  H. 

FEXrWIOKE,  JOHN  (d.  1658),  wirli*- 
mentarian,wasQnginallyatTademnanofNew- 
castle-on-Tyne,  but  having  proved  himself '  a 
person  well  affected  to  the  ^liaaoent,'  was 
rewarded  with  the  mastership  of  Sherborne 
Hospital  on  30  S^t.  1644.  He  subsequentl  j 
helaa  ccsnmand  in  the  parliamentarian  axmj, 
and  roae  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-oolonel,  was 
sent  to  Ireland  in  1646, and  thue,<m34Ha7 
1617,^ained  a  signal  victoiyover  tiu  rebds  in 
the  no^bourhood  of  Trim,  oo.  Meatiu  On 
S  July  1660  tiie  mastership  of  Sherborne  Ho»- 
pital  was,  by  vote  of  the  House  <^  Commons, 
settled  on  him  for  life,  and  on  his  son  after 
him.  He  died  of  wounds  received  in  the 
battle  of  the  Dunes  in  June  1668  (^Camaumi 
/our».iii.616,iv.612,vi.436;  TAurioe  State 
Papert,  vii.  176;  Cox,  Hiat.  <if  Ireland,  ii.  195; 
Macehnzib,  Durham,  ii.  340). 

He  was  the  author  of:  1.  A  tract,  with 
the  <}uaint  title,  '  Christ  ruling  in  the  midst 
o£  his  Enemies,  or  some  fint-froits  of  the 
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Church's  deLiverance  budding  forth  out  of  the 
Oroase  and  Sufferings,  and  some  remarkable 
I^Ureranees  of  a  twentie  yearee  Sufferer, 
and  now  a  Souldier  of  Jesus  Christ,*  1643, 
reprinted  1846.  S.  'A great Victorle gainst 
the  Bebds  in  Inland  near  Tarn  on  34  May 
1647,  by  Ocdonel  Esnwick^a  iVnees.' 

[Lowadea^s  Bibliogrwher's  Hannal  (Bbhn),  It. 
App.  p.  271.]  J.VLR. 

WEOTMOfELD  (A  8S3),  archbishop  of 
C^terbuiT,  was  abbot  of  a  Eentish  monas- 
tery in  808,  and  was  elected  to  succeed  Arch- 
bishop Wulfred  on  26  ATml8S2;  hewascon- 
secrated  on  Sunday,  9  Jane,  and  died  on 
80  Aug.  In  some  early  lists  he  appears  as 
Switiired,  which  was  perhaps  a  seoond  name. 

[Haddaa  and  Stabba's  Ecclvs.  Doomnents, 
iii.  609,  6Ll».a;  KembIVs  Codex  Dipl.  ti.  1021; 
An^o-Sazon  Chronicle,  Canterbury,  an.  829; 
Florance  at  Worceeter,  Mon.  Hist.  Bnt.,  618  «.  8 ; 
Ubar  de  Antiqq.  L^.  p.  61 7  (Camd.  Soo.) ;  ^U- 
Ham  of  MalmaBboiy,  Oeata  FoDtiflenm,  p.  20 
(Bolls  Ser.);  OsrraBe,  coL  1643,  Twysden;  Bi- 
oeto,  i.  16. 186  (Bolls  Ser.)]  W.  H. 

FEBOHABD,  kings  of  Scotland.  [See 
Fbabohaib.] 

FERDINAND,  PHILIP  (1555  P-1698), 
Hebraist,  was  bom  in  Poland,  of  Jewish 
parents,  about  1656.  In  his  bovhood  he 
learnt  Talmud,  after  the  Jewish  fashion, 
without  grammatical  nilee.  AA^erwards  he 
became  a  Koman  catholic,  and  eTentually  a 
protestant.  Oonung  to  this  country  he  en- 
tered the  nniTersity  of  Oxford  as  a  poor  sta- 
dent.  Dr.  Airay,  Dr.  lUunolds,  and  others 
obtained  Sat  him  eii^ntoyment  in  serenl  col- 
leges as  a  teacher  (oHebrew.  He  was  duly 
registered  among  the  Oxford  students,  after 
he  hod  ta^n  the  oatlt  of  snpremoejr  and  the 
usual  oath  to  the  university.  H^  himself 
mentions  that  he  read  lectures  assiduously  for 
many  years  subsequently  to  hisarrival  in  Eng- 
land. Removing  to  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge he  was  matriculated  on  16  Dec.  1696, 
and  probably  obtained  a  living  by  teaching 
Hebrew.  Dr.  William  Oouge,  wen  a  scholar 
in  King's  Coll^,  was  one  of  his  pupils 
(Olaskb, ZtOM  ^Modern  Dtvinet,  ed.  1677, 
p. 336).  He  obtained  a  professorship  at  Leyden 
through  the  interest  tn  Joseph  Scali^,  and 
died  uiere  at  the  close  of  lw6.  Wntang  to 
Januf  Drusius,  31  Dec.  1698,  Scaliger  lunents 
the  vrematine  death  of  Fer^nand,  and  says 
that  it  intemipted  his  own  Hebrew  studies. 
In  aootherlettiBr  he  states  that  he  had  learnt 
ftom  Ferdinand,  whose  practical  &nuliarity 
with  the  Talmud  was  surprising,  many  pro- 
verbs wluch  he  proposed  to  send  for  insert 
tim  in  Dnuiua's  'Commentwium  Verbomm ' 


(SoALiaBBi  BpiatoUCf  edit.  Leyden,  1637, 
pp.  308, 694). 

His  only  publication  is :  'Hteo  sunt  verba 
Dm  ftc,  Fraacepta  in  Monte  Sinai  data  lu- 
dws  sunt  613,  quorum  S66  negativa,  et  348 
afflrmativa,  collecta  per  Pharianum  Ma^i^ 
tmm  Abrahamum  filium  Kattani,  et  impressa 
in  Bibliis  Bombergiensibus,  anno  it  mundo 
ereato  5286  Venetiis,  ab  Authore  Vox  Dei 
app^lata :  translata  in  lingnam  Latinam  per 
iRulippum  Ferdinandnm  Polonum.  Oum  li- 
oentia  omnium  primariorum  vinHrmn  in  ia^ 
ol^  et  celeberrima  Cantabrigienn  Aead^ 
mia,'  Cambridge,  1697,  4to. 

[Addit.  MS.  6869,  f.  127;  Ames's  Typogr. 
Antiq.  (Herbert),  p.  1426  ;  Cooper's  Athens 
Cantabr.  ii.  239,  640  ;  Daviess  Athene  Britan- 
nicffi,  iii.  87  ;  Montagu's  Diatribse  apon  the  firet 
portof  thelateHiatuyof  1Mthea,p.  384;  Axdl- 
Inshop  Usshsr's  Lettete  (Parr),  p.  4;  Wood^ 
Athena  Oxon.  (Bliss),  i.  667.]  T.  C. 

FEREBE,  or  FEBIBYE,  or  FEBRA- 
BEE,  OEORaE  (JL  1613),  composer,  son 
of  a  Gloucestershire  yeoman,  was  bom  about 
1673,  and  matriculated  at  Oxford  26  Oct. 
1589,  amd  16  (Cijae).  He  was  a  chorister 
of  Mag^len  CoUe^  until  1591.  He  was 
admitted  B.A  16^,  licensed  to  be  M.A. 
9  July  1696,  and  became  vicar  t£  Kshop'a 
Caunmgs,  'mltehire.  Wood  relates  how 
Fnebe  found  and  ingemously  made  use  of 
an  opportunity  to  display  his  talents  before 
Queen  Anne,  the  consort  of  James  I,  on  her 
way  from  Bath,  June  1613.  In  the  dress  of 
an  old  bard,  Ferebe,  with  his  pupils  in  the 
guise  of  shepherds,  entertained  the  royal 
lady  and  her  suite  as  they  rested  at  Wens- 
dyfo  (or  Wansdyke)  with  wind-instrument 
music,  a  four-part  song  beginning  '  Shine,  O 
thou  sacred  Shepherds°Btar,  on  silly  [or  seel^] 
Shepherd  swains,'  and  an  epil<^fu&  This 
quaint  and  courtier-like  action  earned  Ferebe 
tiie  title  of  chaplain  to  the  king. 

Nichols  mentiona  the  publication,  on 
19  June  same  year,  of  'A  Thing  called  "The 
Shepherd's  Songe  before  Qneen  Anne  in  four 
parts  complete  musical,  upon  the  Flaynn  of 
Salisbory.'"  In  1616  appeared 'Lifers  Fare- 
well, a  sermon  at  St.  John's  in  the  Devises 
in  Wilts,  80  Aug.  1614,  at  the  Funerall  of 
John  Drew,  gent.,  on  3  Sam.  xiv.  14,'  4to. 

[Wood's  Fasti,  1816.  L  270;  NicboU'a  Pio- 
gieBSsa  James  I,  ii.  668 ;  Blozam's  Begister 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  i.  23 ;  Ozf.  Univ. 
Beg.  (Ozf.  Hist.  Soc.).ed.  COu^Ttd.  it.  pt.  ii.  p. 
172.  and  pt.  Iii.  p.  171.]  Ii^  M.  M. 

FEBQ,  FRANCIS  PAUL  [FRANZ 
DE  PAULA]  (1689-1740),  pointer,  bom  in 
Vienna,  3  May  1689,  was  son  of  on  artist, 
Fancrax  Ferg,  from  whom  he  received  hia 
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flsft  nubmetionB  in  art  _  Wb  &ther  placed 
him  under  an  inferior  pomter  of  tho  name  of 
Bawhneber,  -mth  whom  he  lemahied  four 
yean.  He  returned  to  his  £ather*e  house,  and 
became  a  student  of  the  en^ravin^  of  Callot 
and  LeClem,  whose pecultanties  were  of  great 
iuflaenceinfbrminffhU style.  Hethenstudied 
at  Vienna  under  Hans  Graaf,  a  painter  of 
small  landscapes  with  figures,  fairs,  Sec.,  but 
mora  permanently  under  Joeeph  Orient,  a 
well-lmown  landscape-painter,  in  whose  house 
he  lived  for  three  years,  and  often  painted  the 
figures  for  him  in  his  landscapes.  In  1718  he 
leit  for  Vienna  and  settled  for  some  years  at 
Bambeiv.  Meeting  with  the  landscape-painter 
Alexander  Thiele  at  Leipzig,  he  went  with 
him  to  Dresden,  and  worked  for  some  time 
with  him  there.  He  soon  gained  a  great  re- 
putation for  small  landscapes  and  seappiecen 
with  figures^  and  for  furs  and  peasant  scenes 
in  the  eWle  of  Ostade,  Berchem,  and  Poelen- 
hvie.  These  were  executed,  often  on  copper, 
miw.  great  care  and  industry,  well  coloured 
and  exquisitely  finished.  He  eventually  came 
to  London  and  settled  there.  Here,  though 
he  found  plenty  of  employment,  he  drmed  into 
depressed  circumstances,  which  were  rendered 
worse  by  an  impradent  marriage.  His  works 
were  no  sooner  executed  than  they  were 
hurried  off  to  the  pawnbroker.  One  night 
in  1740  he  was  fbunddead  in  the  street,  not 
fttf  fi!om^  his  lodgings,  in  a  condition  of  great 
destitution.  Hb  was  one  of  the  artists  em- 
ployed in  the  Chelsea  china  manufiMitorr. 
His  pictures  are  frequently  met  with  in  pri- 
vate collections  in  England  and  in  puUic 
gallaries  abroad,  notably  Brunswick,  Dresden, 
and  Vienna.  A  set  of  the  <  Four  Seasons 
was  engraved  ^  T.  Major,  and  others  by 
F.  Vivaree,  J.  Wagner,  O.  Q.  Geyser,  and 
others,  including  two  pictures  engraved  in 
the  '  Oalerie  Lebnm.*  Fei^  also  executed 
some  etchings  of  ^jeat  merit,  mostly  land- 
scapes of  a  small  size  with  figures  and  ruins ; 
also  a  larger  plate  of  *  Boors  Carousing,'  in 
the  style  of  Ostade.  These  are  among  the 
Sheepshanks  collection  in  the  print  room  at 
tiie  British  Museum.  A  portrait  of  him  was 
engraved  by  J.  F.  Bause. 

[Descnmps'  Vie  des  Peintres,  iv.  269;  Bed- 
grare's  Diet,  of  Artistit ;  Bryan's  Diet,  of  Pain- 
ters and  Engraren ;  Naglar's  Monofframmisten, 
vol.  ii.  No.  2088 ;  J.  T.  Smith's  Ndlekeng  iind 
bis  Times,  it  282 :  Catalogues  of  the  OaUeries 
at  Dresden,  Viennn,  &c.]  L.  C. 

FERGIL  or  VIRGILIUSj  Saiht  (rf.  785), 
bishop  of  Salzburg,  was  son  of  Moeliduin, 
a  descendant  of  mall  of  the  Nine  Hostages. 
His  studies  gave  liim  the  foremost  plu(!^ 
among  the  learned  of  his  age  and  country. 


Having  attained  the  dignity  of  abbot  of 
Aghaooa  in  the  Queen's  Coantjr,  he  asve  it 
up,  and  about  746  left  baland,  itttencung  to 

visit  the  Holy  Land, '  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  pious  Irish  clergy.'  On  arriving 
in  France  be  was  honourably  received  by 
Pepin,  with  whom  he  remained  two  yeata 
at  (Tressy,  near  Compidgne.  Thence  hepn^ 
ceeded  to  Bavaria,  at  the  invitation  of  Dnke 
Otilo,  to  whom  he  had  been  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Pspin.  Heve  be  became  abbot  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Salzburg  some  time  before  the 
death  of  the  duke,  which  took  ^laee  in  748. 
It  was  while  oeoupying  this  position  that  he 
came  into  eollisicm  with  St.  Boniiiioe  [q.  v.] 
An  ignozant  priest  having  in  the  omce  <Mt 
baptism  used  the  words 'be^^ 
patria  et  filia  et  epirita  sancta,'  Boniftoe  or- 
dered Vir^ius  to  repeat  the  baptwm  in  tiie 
proper  form.  Virgihus  muntained  that  the 
administration  was  valid,  and  Pope  Zacharr 
decided  in  his  favtmr.  Booifaoe  afterwards 
complained  to  the  pope  (hat  Viivilius  was 
sore  oeoauae  he  had  shown  him  to  be  inenor 
on  the  subject  of  '  c^iolio  doctrine ; '  and 
that  be  bad  given  out  that  he  was  abaolved 
by  the  pope  m  order  to  obtain  a  bishopric 
then  vacant.  The  term  '  absolutus '  is  taVen 
to  mean  '  authorised '  by  Dr.  Lanigan,  but 
there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for  departing; 
from  the  usual  meaning.  Bonifaces  most 
serious  charge  was  that  in  his  lectures  he  had 
taught  that  there  was  another  world,  and 
otl^  people  beneath  the  earth.  Zachar; 
regarded  Virgilius's  theory  as  a  dangerous 
error,  implying  a  second  human  tace.  "^r- 
gilius  may  have  d^ved  Ins  knowledge  from 
the  early  Greek  astronomers,  or  more  pro- 
bably fifom  Harcianus  C^lla,  one  of  the 
text-books  of  the  Irish  schools.  Zachary  in 
his  reply  denies  that  he  had  acquitted  him, 
and  oMen  Boniface,  if  his  teaching  is  such  as 
described,  to  'call  a  council,  deprive  him  of  his 
priesthood,  and  expel  him  from  the  church.* 
He  also  says  he  intends  summoning  him  to 
Rome.  Whether  the  summons  was  ever  seat, 
or  if  sent  obeyed,  we  are  not  informed.  On 
the  death  of  Zachary  and  Boni&oe  Virgilius 
was  aroointed  bishop  of  Salzburg  in  766, 
and  laboured  aealoualy  to  provide  the  town 
with  a  cathedral  ana  other  religious  estar 
blishmenta.  At  this  time  a  son  and  nmthew 
of  Boruth,  duke  of  Carinthia,  were  Uving  at 
Salzbu^  as  hostages,  and  1^  their  father's 
desire  were  baptised,  and  appear  to  have 
received  instruction  from  Virgilius.  The 
nephew,  Chetimar,  who  was  very  pious,  even- 
tually succeeded  to  the  dukedom,and  retained 
witbnimapriestordainedby Virgilius.  Some 
time  after  he  requested  Virgilius  to  visit  his 
territories,  and  confirm  his  subjects  in  the 
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ChrisHan  f^th.  Being  unable,  owiuf  to  poli- 
ttml  trouUes,  to  leave  Salanu^f  Vimlios 
sent  ft  bishc^  wd  a  staff  <rf  miwUniary  clex^, 
and  liept  up  the  ovonigfat  of  Garintku  dannff 
the  time  cn  Ghetimar  and  his  aoeoeesor,  and 
bj  his  diUsent  care  gained  the  title  of  the 
Apostle  of  Garinthia.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  life  he  made  a  personal  visitation  of  the 
scenes  of  his  missionary  labour,  in  order  to 
eradicate  the  remains  of  idolattr  uid  oan- 
flrm  the  people  in  the  faith,  travttUed 
beyondOuinthia  and  thro  ugh  the  interrening 
territories  to  Slavonia,  and  on  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Drave  wd  Danube.  He  was 
received  everywhere  by  the  people  with  re- 
spect and  esteem,  but  feeling  that  his  end 
was  approaching  he  returned  to  Salzbujg, 
and  shortly  after  died  on  27  Nov.  786,  after 
an  episcopate  of  thirty  years. 

In  Zacnarv*s  seotmd  letter  to  Boni&ce  he 
says  of  Virgilius, '  I  know  «at  whether  to  call 
him  presbyter.'  Tbh  is  an  allowm  to  the 
circimutanoe  recorded  in  his  life  that  *  be  con- 
cealed his  orders,*  that  is,  did  not  pemut  it 
to  be  known  that  he  was  a  bishop,  but  was 
accompanied  by  one  who  petfonnea  epiact^ai 
duties  for  him.  The  name  oi  this  bishop, 
DobdagrecuB,  was  understood  by  Uesher  and 
others,  even  as  late  as  Mr.  Haddan,  to  mean 
Dobda  the  Greek,  but  it  is  merely  the  Latin 
form  of  the  name  Dubh  da  Orioch,  or  Dubh  of 
the  Two  Countries,  Le.  Ireland  and  Qenuany. 
This  concealment  of  episcopal  orders  was  also 
practised  abroad  by  St.  Disibod  [q.  v.]  Dr. 
Todd  expresses  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
ped^ree  whioh  gives  his  descent  from  Niidl 
IS  tut  of  VirnUua  of  Sabba^,  but  thinks 
it  may  be,  and  wat  the  tenn '  de^gawe '  added, 
to  the  name  is  an  error  df  trausorqitifMi  for  *  do 
germaine,'  *of  Germany.'  The  word  'der- 
genaig,'  not  'dergune,'  as  he  has  it,  is,  how- 
ever, found  attacned  to  the  name  both  in  the 
'Book  of  Leinster'andthe  'Lebar6recc,'aiid 
therefore  Dr.  Todd's  conjecture  will  not  stand, 
but  it  is  evident  that  Vergil  of  Salzbu^  is 
the  person  meant,  as  in  both  the  authorities 
mentioned  he  is  termed  '  saint.'  'The  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters'atthe  year784  have  'the 
death  of  Virgil  the  Geometer  aUtot  of  Agha- 
bde.*  It  has  been  maintained  that  this  is  not 
Virgil  of  Salzbu^,  but  there  seems  no  good 
reason  to  doubt  and  the  attem^  to  [wove 
otherwise  involves  many  difflenUies.  That 
he  hftd  a  career  at  home  as  well  as  abroad  may 
be  inferred  fton  Ilia  pedigree  appearing  in  the 
two  worlm  mentioned,  iniich  would  not  have 
bem  the  case  if  his  life  was  wholly  ^>ent 
abroad.  He  is  said  to  have  been  canonised 
by  Greeory  IX  in  1233,  bat  however  this 
may  be  he  is,  as  we  have  seen,  ^titled '  saint ' 
in  the  pedigree  in  the  'Book  of  Leinster,' 


a  manaawipt  a  bundred  years  eadier.  Tlia 
csDOBiflation  referred  to  would  therefore  seem 
to  he  rather  an  official  reeognition  of  a  title 
almady  eodating.  Eminent  as  this  indioates 
him  to  have  been  as  a  religioDs  teacher,  he 
was  equally  &mous  for  his  scientifio  attain- 
ments, as  the  epithet  of  *  tiie  Geometer  *  proves, 
and  it  is  not  without  interest  to  notice  that, 
learaig  Ireland  in  mature  age,  ha  must  have 
received  his  education  in  his  native  land. 
Tliia  is  confirmed  by  Alcuin,  who  in  one  of 
his  minor  poems,  reterring  to  Irdand  having 
given  him  oirth,  adds  that  she  also  '  eduoated 
and  reared  him '  (doouit,  nutrivit).  No  lite- 
rary remuns  of  him  survive,  exoept  ft  gloasary 
which  is  quoted  by  Goldastos. 

[Canisins,  Ant.  Lect.  torn.  iii.  pt.  li.  p.  STS ; 
IwnUoD,  Act.  Bened.  sno.  Ui.  pt.  ii, ;  HanWs 
(Wave)  WritaM  at  'Tirgil;'. User's  8yUog% 
ei^st.  xvi  xvii.  (Works,  iv.  461-6);  Laoigaa's 
EedML  Hist.  iii.  179-00,  205-7 ;  Todd's  St.  Psr 
tjdek,  pp.  64,  66;  Alcoin,  Poem  No,  331 ;  Book 
of  Leinstsr,  p.  348  a;  Lebar  Brecc,  p.  14  aj 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  a..j>.  784.]  T.  O. 

FERGUS  I  (Jl.  8S0II.0.  P),  son  of  Ferobnd, 
the  first  king  of  Scotland,  according  to  tiw 
fictitioDs  chronology  of  Boeoe  and  Buchanan, 
is  said  to  have  oome  to  Scotland  from  Irelano 
about  S80  B.O.  to  assist  the  Scots  already 
settled  in  Scotland  against  the  joint  attack  of 
the  Piets  and  Bribms.  After  succeeding  in 
this  he  is  fiurdwr  said  to  have  gone  back  to  Ir&< 
land  to  quell  disturbances  which  had  arisen  in 
his  absence,  and  to  have  been  drowned  in  tlie 
passsge  off  the  rock  or  port  which  got  the  name 
of  Oamok  Fergus  from  him.  According  to 
Fordoun,  Wyntoui^  and  most  of  the  earlic 
goiMlogical  lists  of  Scottidlk  kings,  the  same 
aeoouBt  is  given  of  the  eettlnnait  of  the 
Scots  from  Ireland  a  King  Fergus,  son  of 
Ferchard.  According  to  others  of  the  lists, 
Ferchard  or  Feardach,  the  father  of  Fergus, 
was  the  first  and  Feigns  the  second  king. 
There  follows  a  series  ot  thirty-nine  or  for^- 
flve  kings  between  Fei^gus  I  and  Fei^us  U, 
son  of  Earc.  The  critical  insight  of  Father 
Innes  demolished  these  fabuIonB  lists  of 
kings,  and  put  the  chronolc^  of  Scottish 
histoiT  on  a  sound  foundation,  by  his  proof 
that  Fergus  II,  son  of  Earo,  who  came  to 
Scotland  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  centozy 
A.D.,  was  in  reality  the  fint  Dalriad  king  in 
Scotland.  Innes's  reeults  have  been  adapted 
hy  snbseqnent  hiatorianB. 

The  invention  and  ^enriatoit  aooeptanoe 
during  so  many  oantnnee,  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  eighteenth,  of  a  fabulous  series  of  khi^ 
is,  though  not  unparalleled,  a  singular  speOH 
men  of  the  genealogical  myth  wuch  flatters 
the  vanity  of  nationa  as  of  families.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  due  to  the  desire  to 
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ertabluh  a  highet  antiquity  for  1^  Seot- 
tiidi  racer  royu  line,  and  dinzch,  thai  oonld 
Ite  claimed  Ibr  the  Luh  or  Engliah.  It  is 
of  eoune  not  inconuBtent  with  the  rectified 
ehronoli^  of  Innee  that  even  prior  to  503 
kJt.  there  may  have  been  Gelta  of  the  Scot- 
tiah  race  settled  in  Scotland.  Scots  had  aided 
tiie  PictB  in  oppoeingf  the  Bomana  in  the 
fourth  century,  uid  Bsda  evidently  indinee 
to  an  earlier  ^te  for  the  Scottish  settlement. 
All  that  can  be  safely  said  is  that  there  is  no 
proof  of  any  Palriad  kingdom  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixth  centuiy,  and  that 
the  account  given  by  Boeoe  and  Buchanan 
of  Fergus,  the  son  or  Ferchard,  and  his  ano- 
cessors,  is  as  devoid  of  historical  foundation 
as  the  statement  that '  his  coming  into  Altuon 
ma  at  tihe  time  when  AkocuiMr  the  Great 
took  Babylon,  about  880  years  befoa*  the 
Inith  of  Christ.' 

Bttcbanan,  from  whom  this  sentence  is 
quoted,  attempts  to  save  his  own  cre^t  by 
prefixing  the  words  '  historians  say  that,' 
but  by  adopting  it  he  became  himseu  one  of 
these  historians,  and  ^ve  the  fiibuloiu  nar- 
rative a  prolonged  existence.  Father  Innes 
presses  somewhat  hardly  on  Boece,  for  the 
origin  of  this  narrative  ^tes  back  at  least  as 
eany  as  die  twelfth  centtiry,  bat  the  spedal 
blame  undoubtedly  attaches  to  Boece  and 
still  more  to  Buchuian  that  they  clothed  the 
dry  list  of  names  with  characters,  and  in- 
vented events  or  incidents  which  gave  the 
nanative  more  of  the  semblance  of  history. 

[Innes's  Critical  Essay  ob  the  Ancient  Inhabi- 
tants of  Sootland.  1729;  Skene'sOeltie  Scotland.] 

FEROUS  n  (d,  601),  son  of  Eaie,  was 
the  first  Dalriad  kmgin  Scotland.  Accord- 
ing to  tiie  Irish  annals^  the  earliest  and  best 
authorities  for  the  Celtic  history  of  Scotland, 
tibe  Balriad  or  Scottish  kin^^dom  in  Awyle 
and  the  Isles,  which  the  medieeval  chroniclers 
and  the  historians  Boece  and  Buchanan  ante- 
dated to  a  fictitious  Fergus  I,  son  of  Fer- 
chard [q.  v.],  was  really  founded  by  this  | 
Fergus,  son  of  Euc  The  syndironisms  of  j 
Flann  Munistreach  (le.  Flann  of  the  monas- 
teiy  of  Monasterboice  in  Lonth)  state  that 
twau^  years  aft«  tiie  battle  of  Ocha  the  I 
sons  ra  Bare  arriTod  in  Britun,  and  date  ^  ' 
battle  of  Oeha  £n^-three  years  after  the 
Mmung  of  St.  Patrick;  433  oeing  tiie  data 
of  StTntrick's  mission,  the  migratitm  of  the 
s(nis  of  Earc  to  Scotland  would  be  about  496 
or 498  (Skbnb).  The '  Annals  of  Tigemaoh' 
substantially  agree  with  this  date,  having 
under  601  the  entry  '  Fergus  Hor,  the  son  of 
Earc,  with  the  Dalriad  race,  held  a  part  of 
Britain  and  died  thece.* 


The  date  601,  aoecnding  to  Skena'a  no- 
baUe  ooqectoze,  refers  to  the  death  of  Fbf- 
gas.  ^  and  his  brothers,  Lorn  and  Angtis, 
oamam  all  likelihood  with  a  small  nnmbwof 
followers  and  took  possesrion  of  Oantyre  and 
the  adjacent  isles.  The  Dslriads  were  already 
Christians,  having  been  converted  by  St. 
trick,  and  Earo  belonged  to  the  royal  race  of 
the  northern  Hy  Niall,  from  which  Oolnmba, 
who  followed  about  ludf  a  century  ItXer  to 
Scotland,  also  bdonged.  Tlie  exact  cause  of 
the  migration  from  Ulster  to  Argyle  is  not 
recorded,  but  it  was  probably  due  to  over- 
population and  a  desire  for  more  land.  Fa> 
sus  is  said  to  have  been  succeeded  by  his  sou 
Domangart,  and  Domangart  by  his  sons  Con- 
gall  I  Conall  and  Qabran  Gonmus  [q.  v.} 

[Chronicles  of  Fiets  and  Scots ;  Skme's  Celt^ 
Scotland.]  M.  K. 

VERQVSBUJj,  JOHN  (1682  P-1644), 
Scotch  divine,  son  it  David  FsqraaAiin,  mer- 
chant and  pnmwt  of  Ayr,  was  educated 
partly  at  Edinborgfa  UmTeraity,  partW  in 
France,  and  partly  at  the  omversily*^  Glas- 
gow, where  his  name  occurs  among  the  in- 
corporati  in  1611,  and  among  the  lauieati  in 
1612.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  as  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Scottish  kirk  and  had  a  charge  at 
Ochiltree  in  1614.  He  was  cited  to  appear 
before  the  high  commission  court  at  Glasgow 
in  March  1630,  and  refusing  to  submit  to  its 
jurisdiction  was  simiended,  and  sentenced  to 
be  imprisoned  in  Perth.  By  the  influence, 
however,  of  his  friends,  Robert  Boyd  of 
Troehrig,  and  John  Chalmers,  the  court  was 
induced  to  permit  his  return  to  Ochiltree 
.under  certain  restrictions.  There  he  appeiza 
to  have  continued  to  <^ciate  until  in  October 
1689  he  was  tnuisferred  to  Ayr.  He  was  a 
member  of  iJie  assembly  in  1688.  He  died 
on  11  June  104^  aged  about  63. 

[Wodzov's  C(dlaetion8  upon  the  livos  of  the 
Re  formers  and  most  eminent  Hioisters  of  Uie 
Church  of  Scotland  (Maitland  CIab\  ii.  86  ;  An- 
derson's Scottish  Nattcn;  Hew  Scott's  Fasti,  pt. 
iti.  pp.  88,  133.]  J.  M.  B. 

FEROI^N,  ADAM  (1738-1816),  nr^ 
feasor  of  philosophy  at  Edinbui^h,  was  bora 
on  30  Jone  1723  at  Logierait,  Perthshire,  the 
youngest  of  the  numerous  funily  of  tiie  ex- 
emplary minister  of  that  paridi,  authcv  of 
a  rather  eorioui  fragment  of  autolnogradby 
(see  aceonnt  of  him  and  it  in  BUnbwykjStt' 
new  foe  January  1867,  article  *  Adam  Fer- 
guson'). Ferguson  received  his  earliw  edu- 
cation partfy  at  home,  ttartly  at  the  pariA 
school  of  Logierait,  and  afterwards  at  the 
grammar  school  of  Perth,  where  he  became 
a  iUr  Latin  nholar  and  distingoiihed  in  emn- 
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poution.  In  hU  sixteenth  year  he  was  sent : 
to  the  nnirernt^  of  St.  Andrews,  where,  it , 
is  said,  his  Latin  procured  him  a  bursary. 
He  took  his  M.A.  d^;ree  4  July  1742,  with 
a  reputation  for  proficiency  in  classics,  ma- 
thematioB,  and  metaphysics.  Intended  by 
his  father  for  the  church,  he  entered  in  the 
same  year  the  Divinity  Hall  at  St.  Andrews, 
but  not  long  afterwards  he  removed  to  Edin- 
bur(^  to  pursue  his  divinity  studies  there, 
and  became  intimate  with  John  Home  and 
Robertson  among  other  young  men  after- 
wards distinguished.  According  to  his  son, 
Sir  Adam  ( Cfiamhera't  Journal  for  24  Feb. 
1856,  article  '  A  School  Friend  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott'),  he  acted  in  1742  as  private  secre- 
tary to  Lord  Milton,  who  managed  Scotch 
affairs  for  Lord  Islay,  afterwards  third  duke 
of  Argyll.  In  1745  he  was  appointed  deputy- 
efaaplain  to  the  Black  Watch,  then  the  43rd 
r^ment,  afterwards  (Stewakt,  i.  274)  the 
famoU842nd,attheinBtance(CARLTl,E,p.282) 
of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  AthoU,  whose  hus- 
band had  presented  his  father  to  Logierait, 
and  who  wished  Ferguson  to  exercise  control 
over  bis  son,  Lord  John  Murray,  its  cotonel. 
His  chief  ostensible  qualification  for  the  post 
was  a  knowledge  of  Gaelic,  which  would  have 
shortened  by  two  the  six  years  of  the  Divin  ity 
Hall  required  before  ordination.  Thegeneral 
assembly  forgave  him  two  years  more  in  con- 
sideration of  his  character  and  testimonials. 
Soon  afterwards  he  became  chaplain  of  the 
n^ment,  with  which  he  was  present  at  the 
bAttle  of  Ecmt«noy  (11  May  1746).  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  Walter  Scott  {Quarterhf  Review 
for  June  1837,  art.  'John  Home;'  Mitcellu' 
Mour  Worki,  xix.  S31),  who  probably  heard 
thO'  story  from  his  firiend  A^un,  Fergtison's 
son,  the  commanding  officer  was  astonished 
to  see  the  chaplain  at  the  head  of  the  column 
with  a  drawn  broadsword  in  his  hand,  and 
remarked  that  his  commiEsion  did  not  entitle 
him  to  assume  such  an  attitude.  '  D — n  my 
commission ! '  was  Ferguson's  reply,  throwing 
it  towards  the  colonel.  But  by  Ueneral 
Stewart  (ii.  appendix,  p.  liii)  he  ia  repre- 
sented as  meeting  the  remonstrance  with  the 
reply  that  he  was  there,  not  to  tight,  but  to 
snocour  the  wounded  and  to  pray  with  the 
dying.  Aocording  to  the  same  authority  Fer- 
gtuon  seqtdred  an '  unbounded  ascendency ' 
OTor  the  soldiers  of  his  regiment.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1745,  and  in  1746  tl^re  was 
publif^ed  in  London  'A  Sermon  preached 
in  the  Erse  Language  to  his  Slajesty's  First 
Highland  Regiment  of  Foot,  commanded  by 
Lord  JohnMurray.on  thelSth  day  of  Decem- 
ber 1745,  being  appointed  as  a  Solemn  Fast. 
By  the  Bev.  Adam  Ferffusnn,  chaplain  to 
the  said  regiment,  and  translated  by  him 
TOL.  Tt. 


into  English  for  the  use  of  a  lady  of  quality 
now  in  Scothind,  at  whose  desire  it  is  now 
published.*  The  Mady'  was  the  DoWager 
Duchess  of  Atholl,  and  the  sermon  was  a 
vigorous  denunciation  of  the  ^«tender,  of 
popery,  and  of  France.  Feif^uson  chiefly 
remained  as  chaplain  with  his  regiment  at 
home  and  abroad  until  about  1754,  when, 
partly  out  of  disgust  at  the  seventh  Duke  of 
Atholl's  refusal  to  present  him  to  a  Perth- 
shire living,  he  abandoned  the  dleiioal  pro- 
fession. 

In  January  1767  f^rguson  succeeded  his 
friend  David  Hume  in  the  librarianship  of 
the  Advocates*  Library,  of  which  the  annual 
salary  was  4i)l.,  and  which  he  did  not  hold 
for  a  year,  having  after  aettlinsr  in  Edinhui^h 
imdertdmi  the  education  m  Lord  Bute's 
sons.  In  the  probably  apocryphal  account 
of  the  rehearsal  of  Jonn  Home's  'Douglas' 
by  notable  Edinburgh  amateora,  Fenniaon 
is  represented  asperformiiuf  the  part  ofXady 
Kandolph.  To  the  Douglas  controversy  of 
1757  he  contributed  a  pamphlet  on  'The 
Morality  of  Stage  Plays,'  which  he  defended 
as  indirectly  sanction^  in  scripture  and 
directly  by  fathers  of  the  church.  In  the 
summer  of  1768  David  Hume  entered  into  a 
curious  and  unsuccessfiil  negotiation  to  effect 
the  resignation  of  a  professor  in  Edinburgh 
University,  one  of  the  results  of  which  would 
have  been  to  make  Ferguson  ancceed  Adam 
Smith  in  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  at 
Olawow  (SiuxL  pp.  8-9 ;  BuBioir,  li.  46). 
On  the  death  of  the  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  in  E^burgh  Universily  Fer* 
guson  was  appointed  to  that  dbair,  4  July 
1769.  The  class  was  to  meet  in  October,  and 
in  the  brief  interval  Ferguson  ac<^ulred  a  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  physics  to  dischanre  his 
duties  satisfactorily,  a  feat  which  led  David 
Hume  to  pay  him  a  somewhat  ironical  com- 
pliment on  his  extraordinary  genius.  He 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  Scottish  militia, 
followed  by  another  on  the  injustice  of  the 
refusal  of  parliament  to  sanction  the  esta- 
blishment of  such  a  force.  It  was  written 
in  imitation  of  Arbuthnot,  and  appearing  in 

1701  with  the  title,  *The  History  of  the 
Proceedings  in  the  case  of  Margaret,  com- 
monly called  P^,  only  sister  to  John  Bull, 
Esq.,  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention.  In 

1702  Femison  was  one  of  the  founders  of  a 
club,  at  first  witiiont  a  name,  formed  to  keep 
astir  the  movement  for  the  establishment  ot 
a  Scotch  militia,  and  which  became  famous 
as  the  Poker  Club,  a  name  suggested  by 
Fei^son  as  having  for  its  memberB  an  ob- 
vious meaning,  while  to  others  enigmatic 
(Colonel  Febqttson,  p.  137  and  note).  In 

1703  he  was  entrusted  with  the  education  of 
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two  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  In  1764, 
inaseneeofprofessorial  changes  (see  account 
of  them  in  Grast,  ii.  315,  389, 360),  Fergu- 
son was  appointed  to  the  chair  in  Edinburgh 
which  he  had  long  coveted,  that  of  '  pneu- 
matics and  moral  philosophy,'  pneumatics 
being  used  in  its  now  obsolete  sense  of  mental 
philosophy.  Blis  earnestness  and  eloquence 
made  him  a  very  popular  professor,  and  his 
lectures  were  attended  bv  many  non-academic 
hearers  belonging  to  the  upper  ranks.  In 
^e  he  thoa  aenved  from  the  chair  an  an- 
nual income  of  9001.,  though  the  salary  at- 
tached to  it  waa  only  lOOL  a  Tear(Letter  to 
Adam  Smith  in  Siuu,  p.  17).  In  1766  he 
married  Miaa  Eatherine  Burnett,  an  Aber- 
donian  lady,  and  niece  of  Joseph  Black  the 
chemist,  who  waa  a  relative  of  Ferguson  on 
the  mother's  ude. 

Ferguson  had  completed  in  1769  an  essay 
on  refinement^  which,  it  has  been  surmised,  he 
incorporated  in  his  '  Essay  on  Civil  Society,' 

Eublished  in  1766.  The  essay  on  refinement 
tavid  Hume  praised  highly,  but  recom- 
mended the  suppression  of  the '  Essay  on  Civil 
Society.'  NeTertheless  he  reported  uithfuUy 
frwn  London  the  Tsiy  ^TOoraiUs  vwdlet  pio- 
uonnced  cm  it  by  I^orcls  Shelbnme,  Mansfield, 
CSiesteifield,  Lyttelton,  and  Bute,  and  \if 
OharleaTownsbendiiiriiohad'readitfiTfttimaa 
over'  (Fbihoipal  Lee  in  Supplement  to  Rir- 
OMloptBdia  Britannioa ;  BimiON,  ii,  385-6^. 
The  poet  Ckay  (see  Worka,  ed.  Qosse,  iiL 
279-80  and  note)  found  in  it '  ui  uncommon 
strain  of  eloquence '  among  other  merits,  and 
Baron  d*HoIi)ach  lauded  it  in  a  letter  to 
Ferguson.  In  the  year  of  its  publication  the 
university  of  Edinbiush  conferred  on  its 
author  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  Lord  Shel- 
bume  thought  of  offering  to  Feiguaon  the 
governorship  of  West  Florida.  It  reached  a 
seventh  edition  in  1814.  A  French  trans- 
lation of  it  by  Bergier  and  Meusniez  aweared 
inPsiis  in  1783;  a  German, t^CF.Jun^, 
at  Leipxig  in  1768.  Ferguson  prt^emed  him- 
self in  it  a  modest  follower  of  Koutesquieu, 
and,  like  his  master,  he  viewed  the  develop- 
rassnt  of  society  from  an  historical  stand- 
point^ discarding  Hobbes's  and  Rousseau's 
theories  of  primitive  man,  whose  analogue 
Ferguson  found  in  the  'Arab  clan'  and  North 
American  Indian  d  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  essay  is  desultory  and  mconclusive. 

Li  1761  Ferguson  had  issued  a  svllabus 
of  his  lectures,  entitled  '  Analysis  ot  Pneu- 
matics and  Moral  Philosophy  for  the  use 
of  Students  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh.' 
The  notes  from  wbiidi  he  delivered  his  lec- 
tures were  nune  amplr  reproduced  in  bis 
'  Institutes  of  Moral  fliilosophy,*  a  volume 
inued  in  1778,  of  which  a  second  edition 


appeared  in  1778,  a  third  edition  '  enlarsad ' 
in  1786,  a  '  new '  edition  at  Basel  in  1801), « 
German  translation  by  C.  Gwrve  at  Leipxig 
in  1772,  with  an  appendix  of  comments  by 
the  translator,  which  Schiller  knew  by  heart 
(Allgemeine  DeuUche  Biographie,  art.  'Chris- 
tian Garve ').  A  Rnasiaa  trau^ti<m  of  it  ie 
said  to  have  been  a  text-book  in  Ruauan 
universities.  In  1773,  with  a  somewhat 
diminishing  income,  Fwguson  accepted  an 
ofier,  made  at  the  reoonunendation  <u  Adam 
Smith,  to  tvavel  ontheoontinent  withCharles, 
thixdearl  of  Chesterfleld,  leottving  an  allow- 
ance of  400f.  a  year  during  the  tour,  and  after 
it  an  annuity  of  200f.  for  lile.  The  Edin- 
burgh town  council  refmed  his  request  to  be 
allowed  to  a]^p(»nt  a  substitute  dorit^  his 
temporary  absence  from  his  chair,  and  wnMi, 
after  the  winter  session  of  1774,  he  joined 
his  charge  on  the  continent,  they  cancelled 
hia  appointment  and  elected  another  pro- 
fessor. After  instituting  legal  prooeedings 
and  being  reinstalled,  Feivuson  returned  to 
Edinbu]^h  in  1776.  In  aletter  to  Dr.  Cai^ 
lyle  he  gave  an  entertaming  and  rather 
satirical  account  of  a  visit  to  Voltaire  at 
Feme^,  wlio,  he  aays,  *  sainted  me  widi  s 
compliment  on  a  gentleman  of  my  tmukf 
wlio  had  civilised  theBuadaaa.'  VcutauQ  no 
doubt  had  in  view  tibe  career  of  anodier  and 
earlier  Scotch  Feq^uson^  or  Feigueson,  vriioai 
in  his  history  of  Russia  unckr  Peter  die 
Great  {^(Eavrea,  ed.  1877-85,  ivL  460,  481) 
he  describes  as  helping  Peter  to  calculate 
eclipses,  andasestabushmgat  Moscow  sohocdfl 
of  geometry,  astron<Hny,  and  navigati<m.  In 
1776  appeared  anonymously,  and  printed  at 
the  expense  d  the  government,  Ferguson's 
'Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet  lately  published 
by  Dr.  Price,  entitied  "  Observations  on  the 
Nature  of  Oivil  Liberty," '  &c.  Ferguson 
proposed  conciliatory  measurea  thougn  de- 
manding concessions  from  the  c(donist8.  In 
1778  he  accompanied  to  Phi]*delphia  the 
new  British  mminiwinBerB  amt  to  negoti^ 
a  settlement,  and  soon  after  their  emnl  he 
was  ^^inted  their  seiawtary.  Washingtoa 
refusea  him  a  passport  wiut  which  to  pro- 
ceed to  congress.  The  negotiations  conang 
to  nothing,  ne  returned  houie  wit^  the  cooi- 
missioners  at  the  end  of  1778,  and  resumed 
the  duties  of  his  chair,  which  during  his 
absence  had  been  discharged  by  his  former 
pupil,  Dugald  Stewart.  The  company  of 
Feiguso'n,  as  '  a  man  of  theworld  anda  high- 
bred gentleman,'  was  much  aonght  for,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Carlyle,  who  adds  that  he '  con- 
versed fluentiy  but  with  dignified  reserve,' 
and  that  he  'poesasood  a  boundlesa  vein  of 
humour.'  Omvivtaliti^  had  not  injured  hia 
health  until  about  hia  flfruth  year,  when 
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pan^'us  lymptomi  appearing  he,  under 
Joseph  Blae^B  guktsnoe,  recovered  and  i»- 
tained  perfect  health  bj  beomniiig'  virtually 
a  T^tarian  and  a  torn  abstuner.  Affcw 
his  attack  he  rarely  dined  out  except  with 
Black,  and  Fe^fuson'e  son  Adam  was  wont 
to  say  that  it  was  deli^ttfiil  to  see  the  two 
philosophers  'rioting  over  a  tttrnip'  (Coce- 
BTTBir,  p.  60).  An  increased  sensibility  to  cold 
followed  his  cCHiTBlescenoe.  Her^uUtedthe 
temperature  of  lus  room  by  Fahr^ibeit,  and 
went  abroad  so  warmly  clad  that  he  '  looked 
like  a  philosopher  from  Lapland/  The  d»> 
tails  of  his  malady,  cure,  siid  regimen  ave 
^ven  in  a  paper  by  Black,  which  is  interest- 
ing as  the  onl^  memorial  of  his  medical 
jmictiee  (see  m.  ^90,  fte^  of  the  Medieo- 
Chinirgical  TrmtaaoHomf  puUished  by  the 
HedieaL  and  Ghinuvieal  Soeietr  of  London, 
1818). 

Ah  a  higfalander  and  otherwise  Ferguson 
was  dispoeed  to  believe  in  the  genuineneas 
of  Macpheison's  *  Ossian,*  and  eorrei^onded 
with  Mae^erson  on  his  proposal  to  use  the 
Qreek  alphabet  in  printing  Gaelic  (Skill, 
pp.  65-6).  In  1781  he  had  an  unpleasant 
controversy  with  Dean  (afterwards  Sisht^) 
Percy,  who  represented  mm  as  having,  whan 
Percy  visited  him  in  Edinburgh  in  1766, 
produced  a  student  who  recited  in  Gmelio, 
and,  as  current  in  the  highlands,  fragments 
which  Fenrnson  told  him  were  evidently  the 
oiiginalsOT  passages  luBfacphenoaV '  Omul' 
To  this  statfflnant  Fe»ason  gave  an  ua- 
quaUfled  oontiadietion  (see  Clmt.  Mag,  im 
December-January  1781-3,  and  Nxghoib, 
lUuatr.  qf  lAt,  vi  667-9).  In  1783  he  sup- 
ported IMncipal  Robertson's  succeaafiU  pro- 
posal for  the  entahlishment  of  a  royal  society 
ofScotland,ofwhiehhebecameamember,  In 
the  samerear  he  published,  with  a  dedication 
'  to  tiie  King,'  his  'HistoiT  of  the  Progress 
and  Termination  of  the  Boman  Republic, 
illustrated  with  Maps,'  comprising  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  empire  to  the  accession 
of  C^igula.  His  military  erperience  gives 
some  vune  to  parts  of  his  narrative.  Thomas 
Ourl^  in  his  rectorial  address  to  the  Edin- 
burgh students  8p(^  of  Feq^uson  ae  *partieit* 
kriy  wfl31  vordi  readingou  Roman  Wary.' 
Ferguson^  vrork  soon  enaced  Hookers  oom- 

SQotion.  A  aeoond  edition  of  it  'revised/  in 
vols.  8vo,  appeared  in  1799,  to  which  Fer- 
guson prefixed  an '  advertisonent  'ctMitainiBg 
a  list  uid  some  account  of  his  authorities  ana 
aids,  ancient  and  modem.  Another  edition, 
also  in  6  vols.  8vo,  was  published  in  1813, 
of  which  the  so-called'  new '  edition  of  1836, 
in  6  vols.,  is  simply  a  reissue  with  a  new 
title-page.  In  1626,  too,  appeared  a  con- 
Teuient  editi<m  in  1  vol.,  belonging  to  Jones's 


Bwiea  of  'Umvmity  Editions  of  British 
Classic  Authors.'  A  German  translation  W 
0.  D.  BHeek}  appeared  at  Leipziff  in  1784-^ 
and  at  Paris  two  French  traufuations,  one 
by  Demeunier  and  Gibelin,  7  vols.,  in  1784- 
1791,  the  other  by  J.  B.  Breton,  10  vols.,  in 
180a-10. 

Ferguson  resigned  in  1786  his  professop- 
ship  of  moral  philosophy,  and  was  succeeded 
by  !uugald  Stewart,  who  oft«ti  refers  respect- 
fully to  his  opinions.  That  he  might  con- 
tinue to  receive  a  salary  the  Edinburgh  town 
council  appointed  him  to  the  chair  of  ma- 
thematics, vacated  by  Dugald  Stewart,  with 
Playfair  as  junior  and  acting  professor.  In 
1786  a  formw  and  gratefiu  student  who 
had  assisted  him  in  the  tuition  of  private 
pumls  and  had  risen  to  be  governor-genial 
of  India,  Sir  John  Macpherson,  sent  him  a 
remittance  towards  discharging  the  'emboi^ 
lassing  '&u-duty  on  a  farm  near  Currie,  which, 
soon  ut«r  manying,  Ferguson  had  bctfun  to 
cultivate,  turning  a  barren  heath  into  beauty 
and  fertility  (PeutcxpalLbb).  In  the  winter 
of 1786-7  the  younif  Walter  Scott  for  the  first 
and  last  time  met  the  poet  Bums  (Lockhabt, 
p.  37)  in  Ferguson's  house.  The  Sciennes, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Meiadows,  between 
Principal  RobOTtson's  house  and  that  of  Lord 
Coekbum's  father,  and  then  so  remote  that 
his  friends  called  it  <  Kamtechatka.'  In  1792 
appeared,  in  3  vols.  4toj  hie  '  Principles  of 
Moral  and  Ftditical  Science,  being  chiefly 
a  Retrospect  of  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Edinbui^h.'  Ferguson's  political  philo- 
sowy  is  that  (tf  a  whig  of  the  old  school. 
Sir  William  Hunilton  speaks  of  his  ethical 
teaching  as  an  inculcation  *  in  great  measure 
of  the  need  of  the  warrior-spirit  in  the  moral 
life '  (Memoir  of  Dugald  Stewart  prefixed  to 
his  edition  of  Stewart's  Worktt  x.  16-17). 
An  appreciative  and  exhaustive  account  of 
Ferguson's  ethical  and  political  philosophy 
is  given  in  Cousin's  '  Cours  d'Histoire  de  la 
Pbilosophie  Morale  an  dix-huitidme  Si^le  * 
(1839-40),pt.  ii.  £cole  ^cossaise.  AFrench 
translation  of  the  *  Principles 'appeared  in 
Paris  in  1831. 

In  179^  vrith  a  view  to  •  seoood  edition 
of  his  Roman  history,  Ferguson  visited  Ger- 
many and  Itaty,  residing  for  a  short  time  at 
Rome,  and  was  deeted  an  hcmorary  mem- 
ber of  tJte  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences.  In 
1795  he  lost  his  wife,  and  mediteting  seclu- 
sion for  his  remaining  years,  he  received  per- 
mission from  the  fourth  Duke  of  Qiieenaberry 
to  take  up  his  abode  in  Neidpath  Castle,  then 
being  di^ontled  and  falling  into  decay,  A 
winter  at  Neidpath  disenchanted  him,  and 
he  removed  to  Hallyards,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  whidi  he  formed  for  fourteoi  ^ears. 
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In  August  1801  he  lead  before  the  Rojal 
Society  of  Edinbui^h  an  interesting  paper, 
*  Minutee  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Joseph 
Black,'  luftervardspublished  in  their  'Trans- 
actions' for  1805  (voL  v.  pt.  ii.  p.  101,  &c.) 
At  this  time  he  was  in  easy  drcomstances. 
In  addition  to  the  Chesterfield  life  annuity, 
his  professorial  salary,  and  the  profits  of  hu 
books, he  is  repreamtedase^oymffagorem- 
ment  pension  of  400/.  (efl  Public  CSiaracten 
of  177^1800,  p.  434,  and  Anmtal  Btoffraphy 
and  Obttuary  far  1817,  p.  261).  Scott  and 
Lord  Cockbum  have  given  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  Fei^son  in  old  age,  with  silver 
locks,  blue  eyes,  ruddy  cheeks,  and  firm  gait, 
and  wearing  a  costume  much  resembling  that 
of  the  Flemish  peasant  of  his  time.  Accord- 
ing to  Lord  Cockbum  he  was '  domestically 
kind,' but  'fiery  as  gunpowder;'  and  Prin- 
cipal Lee  hints  that  the  inflexibility  of  his 
disposition  stood  in  the  way  of  advancement 
propoeed  for  him  in  England.  In  his  latest 
years  his  vitality  was  supported  by  the  deep 
interest  which  he  took  in  the  gi^t  war ; 
and  Scott  says  that  '  the  news  of  Waterloo 
acted  on  the  aged  pa&not  as  a  None  IXmittU.' 
He  waa  in  fiil^ossessionofhis  ftcuItiesiHiea 
he  dledat  St.  Andrews  on  2S  Feb.  1816.  His 
iMt  words  addressed  from  his  deathbed  to 
his  daughters  were,  "There  is  another  world ' 
(Edinburgh  Review).  He  was  buried  in  the 
grounds  of  the  old  cathedral  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  tiie  elaborate  inscription  on  the  monu- 
ment over  his  remains  was  written  by  Sir 
WalterScott.  In  1817  was  published  his 'Bio- 
graphical Sketch  or  Memoir  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Patrick  FergusonTq.  v.],  originally  in- 
tended for  the  '*  Bntish  EneraopiMlia,'' '  i.e. 
the  <  Encycloptsdia  Britanniea,'  from  which 
its  length  excluded  it. 

[Biogi^bical  Sketch  by  John  SmaU,  librarian 
to  the  nDirersity  of  EcUnbiiTgli,  1864  ;  PriDcti»l 
Lee'fl  Memoir,  in  sui^emeDt  to  the  4th,  5th,  and 
6th  edilioiiB  of  the  £iHgrclopeBdia  Bntaoiiica ; 
CTenetal  Stewart  of  Oarth's  SkotdM  of  the 
Charaeters,  Uannns,  &&,  of  the  Highlands  <tf 
Scotland,  1822;  Autobiography  of  Or.  Alex- 
aoder  Carlyle,  18S0;  Lord  Cockbmn's  Hs- 
morials  of  bis  Time,  ISdO ;  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Hiflcellaneoas  Works,  vol.  lix. ;  Lockhatt's  Lib 
of  Seott,  ed.  1840 ;  J.  H.  Bortoi's  Life  and  Cor- 
zaspODdesee  of  Sarid  Home.  1846 ;  ColoaA  A. 
Fsi^iason's  The  Hon.  Heoiy  Erskioe,  Lord  Advo- 
cate for  Scotland,  1882;  Sir  A.  Qiant's  Story  of 
the  Universit;  of  EdiDbnr^  1884;  Erseh  and 
GriilMr's  Enejrdopadie,  em  Quirard's  France 
Idtt4iaire,  sub  nomine;  anUioritias  ^'^^^ 

FERGnSOn;  Sm  ADAM  (1771-1856), 
keeper  tk  the  regalia  in  Scotland,  eldest  son 
of  PtobMox  A&a  Ferguson  [q.  v.],  wu  bom 


in  1771.  At  Bdinburgh  University  he  was 
one  of  the  companions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  says  that  he  combined  the  '  lightest  and 
most  atry  temper  with  the  best  and  kindest 
disposition '  ('Autobiography'  in  Locehabt, 
of  8cot£).  He  wes  also  one  of  the  nine- 
teen original  members  of  the  society, '  called 
by  way  <tf  excellence  the  Olub,'  among  the 
membem  of  which,  from  die  aectdent  of  a 
Newhaven  fisherman  mistaking  him  for  a 
brother  of  (he  craft,  he  obtained  the  cogno- 
men (rf  linton  (see  anecdote,  A.)  It  was 
in  company  with  Ferguson  that  Scott  in 
1793  first  visited  the  scenee  in  PerUishire 
on  the  hifi^hland  border  which  he  afberwants 
described  in  his  poems  and  romances.  About 
1800  Fei^fuson  entered  the  army ;  he  bectune 
captain  of  the  101st  re^ment  in  February 
1808,  and  afterwards  he  served  in  the  Penin- 
sular campaign  under  Wellington.  Scott  was 
in  the  habit  of  relating  wiui  special  pride 
that  the  *  Lady  of  the  Lake '  having  reached 
Ferffuson  in  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  he 
read  to  his  company,  while  lyin^  on  the 
ground  exposed  to  the  enemy's  artillery,  the 
desertion  of  tibe  battle  in  canto  vi.  La  a 
lattw  to  Seott  in  1811  Fergoson  e^ceaed 
the  resolve,  should  it  be  lua  ftte  to  sornvB 
the  campaign,  to  try  hit  hand  'on  a  mi^ 
little  &rm '  somewhere  in  Scott's  nwghbour- 
hood.  He  waa  taken  prisoner  daring  Wel- 
lington's retzeat  from  Bui|^  in  1812,  and 
was  not  released  till  the  peace  of  1814.  On 
8  Oct.  1816  he  went  on  half-pay.  In  1817 
he  accompanied  Scott  in  an  exonrriwi  in  the 
Lennox,  and  in  the  following^earhe  and  his 
sisters  took  up  their  residence  m  the  mansion- 
honse  of  Tofbfield,  which  Scott  had  recently 
poidiased,  and  (m  which,  at  the  ladies'  in- 
quest, he  bestowed  die  nanw  of  Huntly  Burn, 
u  the  aotmnn  of  tiiis  year  Fe^oson,  dbiedSy 
tlmni^  the  exertions  of  Scott,  was  appcunted 
keeper  of  the  r^alia  of  Scotland,  which  then 
had  recently  been  disoovBred.  Abont  tins 
time  CKr  Band  Wilkie  executed  fiv  Scott  the 
piotore  in  which  Scott  and  his  fiunily  are  re- 
presented as  a  group  of  peasants  and  Fenpi- 
sott  as  a  f^eke^T  or  poacher.  In  1819 
Ferguson,  in  the  capacity  of  secretary,  aooom- 
panied  Scotf  a  friend,  the  Ot^Ee  di  Bucdeuch, 
then  in  declining  health,  toliisbon.  In  1821 
ha  married  the  widow  of  Oeorae  Lyon  of 
L(Hidon,  and  daughter  of  John  Stewart  of 
Stenton,  Perthshire  (see  humorous  letter  of 
Scott  on  the  ceremony).  On  the  occasion  of 
the  visit  of  George  IV  to  Edinburgh  he  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighdiood  29  Aug. 
1829.  He  died  1  Jan.  1866.  Foguaonww 
fiuned  as  a  lurrator  (rf  Scotch  aoeMotes. 

[LoeUiait's  Life  of  Seott;  Geat.  Msg.  new 
■sr.  (1845)  xliii.  IW.]  T.  F.  H. 
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FERGUSON,  DAVID  (d.  1598),  Scottish 
mformer,  is  stated  by  Spotiswood  to  hm  bean 
born  aboat  1633,  but  Wodrow  more  probably 
supposee  the  date  to  haye  been  ten  or  twenty 
years  earlier,  and  David  Laing  thinks  it  could 
not  bare  been  later  than  1636.  He  is  reputed 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Dundee.  The  onlr 
evidence  for  this  is  an  entry  in  the  treasurer's 
accounts  of  Scotland  7  Jiuy  1668  of  a  sum- 
mons to  him  and  others  within  the  borough 
of  Dundee  to  appear  before  the  justices  at  the 
Tolbooth  on  2^  July  for  disputinf  upon  erro- 
neous opinions  and  eating  flesh  durmg  Lent. 
Wodrow  states  that  be  was  by  trade  a  glover, 
but  gave  up  business  and  'went  to  school,' in 
order  to  fit  tkimself  for  the  duties  of  a  preacher 
or  expounder  among  the  reformers  Mnofacte, 
i.l20).  The  Scottish  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
James  lAtng,  sneers  at  him  as  an  ignorant 
cobbler  {sutor)  and  glover  (De  Vitdaareti- 
wnm.p.Sff).  Though  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever 
attended  a  university,  be  was  undoubtedly 
well  acquainted  both  with  Latin  and  Qreek. 
He  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  preachers  of 
the  reformed  doctrines,  and  mentions  that  he 
was  one  of  that '  few  number,  viz.  only  mx/ 
*  who  originally '  went  forward  with  the  work ' 
(Jaxbs  Kbltillb,  IHanf,v.  236 ;  Caldeb- 
wooD,  History,  t.  486).  When  the  first  ap- 
pointment was  made  en  ministers  or  superin- 
tendents to  important  places  in  Scotland,  he 
was  selected  to  go  to  Dunfermline  (Caldbb- 
wooD,  ii.  11).  In  1667  Rosyth  was  placed 
under  his  care,  but  in  1674  it  was  excluded, 
while  Cumnock  and  Beitb  were  added.  In 
1563  Ferguson  published '  An  Answer  to  ane 
Epistle  written  by  Benat  Benedict,  the  French 
doctor,  professor  of  God's  word  (as  the  trans- 
lator of  this  epistle  calleth  him^  to  John  Enox 
and  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  mmisters  of  that 
word  of  God  made  by  Ihivid  Feargosone, 
minister  ffif  this  same  word  at  lUi  present 
Dunfermline.'  Theonlycopyofthiskmnmto 
exist  wBspresauted  to  uie  UaiTerBitylibcary, 
Edinburgh,  in  1701  by  John  Row,  but  it  has 
been  printed  in  the  volume  entitled  '  Tracts 
by  David  Ferguscm/  edited  by  David  Laing 
for  the  Bannatyne  Club  in  1660.  On  18  Jan. 
1571-2  he  preached  a  sermon  before  the  re- 
gent at  the  meeting  of  the  assembly  in  Leith, 
when  a  modified  episcopacy  was  established. 
It  was  chiefly  devoted  to  a  protest  against 
the  alienation  of  the  spoils  01  the  church  to 
the  private  uses  of  the  nobility  or  to  purposes 
of  government,  instead  of  their  being  arolied  ; 
to  the  establishment  of  churches  and  schools, 
and  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  poor.  It  is  | 
a  remarkable  specimen  of  vigotoos  compo- 
sitim  in  tiie  vemacular  IBooteh.  At  the  a^  ! 
sembly  held  at  Ferdi  in  Aiufiist  1672  it  was  I 
•ubmitted  to  the  xevision  oxflve  of  the  most 


eminent  ministers,  all  (tf  whom  gave  it  their 
strong  approbation,  after  whichit  was  printed 
at  St.  ^drews  by  Robert  Lekprevick,  the 
dedication  to  the  re^nt  Mar  bearing  the  date 
of  20  Aug.  John  Knox  gave  it  his  recom- 
mendation in  the  following  striking  terms : 
'John  Knox  with  my  dead  hand  but  glad 
heart,  praising  God  that  of  his  mercy  he  leaves 
such  light  to  his  kirk  in  this  desolati<m.'  The 
only  amy  known  to  exist  is  that  ia  the  Ad- 
Totater  library,  Edinburgh,  but  it  also  has 
been  printed  in  the  vdnme  edited  by  Laing. 
Ferguson  wis  chosen  moderator  of  the  gene* 
ral  assembly  which  met  at  Edinburgh  on 
6  March  1678,  and  uieo  tiuA  which  met  on 
24  Oct.  1678.  He  usually  had  a  place  on  all 
important  eonunisBioiu,  and  for  many  years 
was  chosen  one  of  the  asseesors  to  the  mo< 
derator  to  prepare  matters  for  the  assembly. 
He  was  one  01  the  ministers  who  waited  ou 
M<Hl»n  previous  to  his  execution,2  June  1681. 
In  1682  ae  was  appointed  by  the  assembly  a 
commissioner  for  the  '  west  end  of  Fife  to 
superintend  the  establishment  of  kirks  and 
planting  of  ministers '  (ib.  iii.  618).  When 
the  assembly  wished  to  bnng  anv  matter  of 
importance  oefisre  the  notice  ox  )dng, 
Ferguson  was  ustiaUy  one  of  the  deputies 
chosen  to  wut  on  him,  and  by  his  tact  and 
ready  wit  he  frequently  succeeded  in  ob- 
taimng  his  end.  A  notable  instance  of  this 
is  recorded  at  length  1^  Calderwood  (iii. 
717-19)  whenFerausonformedoneofa  depu- 
tation to  wait  on  bim  in  1683  to  dischar^ 
the  rather  delicate  and  thankless  duty  of  ad- 
monishing  him  '  to  beware  of  innovations  in 
court,  to  try  reports  before  credit  was  given 
to  them,  and  to  put  him  in  remembrance  of 
Holt,  the  English  Jesuit.'  He  jocularly  told 
the  lung  that  Fergus  was  the  first  kmg  of 
Scotlandi  and  that  he  was  Fer^is-eon ;  but 
xecogninng  that  King  James  had  the  poeses- 
aonand  was  'an  honest  man'  he  womdgive 
him  his  right.  In  some  pointsof  the  discus- 
sion COQSldl  naUe  warmth  was  displayed  1^ 
some  of  the  deputies,  but  Ferguson  suoceed&d 
in  ^ving  a  new  turn  to  the  topics  at  critical 
points,  the  result  being  that  as  th^  took 
th^  leave  '  the  king  hii  his  hands  upon 
every  one  of  them.'  In  August  of  the  same 
year  Ferguson  and  six  other  ministers  were 
cited  by  the  king  to  attend  a  convention  at 
St.  Andrews  to  answer  for  certain  proceed- 
ings of  the  assembly  (ib,  722).  On  12  May 
i  1696,  on  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  by  the 
synod  of  File  at  Dunfermline,  Ferguson  gave 
I  an  interesting  address,  with  reminiscences  of 
his  experiences  at  the  early  period  '  when 
I  there  was  no  name  of  stipend  heard  tell  o£ 

iand  scarcely  was  there  a  man  of  name  and 
estimatiw  to  take  the  cause  in  hand '  (Jauei 
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Memillb,  Diary,  p.  336;  Caldbbwood, 
Hittory,  V.  436).  At  a  meeting  of  tiK  mod 
of  Fife,  held  at  Cupar  in  Februarjr  1697-^, 
in  regard  to  a  proposal  to  ^re  ministers  a 
vote  m  parliament,  Ferguson,  the  eldest  mi- 
nister at  that  time  in  Scotland,  tStu  relating 
the  difficulties  of  the  ehiueh  in  the  past  in 
contending  i^ainst  the  efforts  to  introduce 
episci^ncj,  strongly  opposed  the  proposal, 
which  he  compare  to  the '  boakinK  up  of  the 
brave  hone '  for  the  overthrow  of  'firoy  (Mhl- 
TiLLB,  p.  288 ;  (Jali>bbwooi>,  t.  681).  He 
died  IS  Aug.  1698. 

Spotiswt>od  calls  Fewuson  'agood  preacher, 
wise,  and  of  jocond  and  pleasant  disposition 
{Higtory,  i.  129),  and  Woorowsays  tlut  by 'his 
pleasant  and  ftcetious  conTersation  he  ofken 
pleased  and  pacified  the  kingwhen  he  was  in 
a  fury '  (Analtcta^  p.  120).  The  well-known 
epithet'Tulchan'appliedtothebiahopsfsnpra, 
XV.  817)  is  nsnally  ascribed  to  him.  His  hu- 
monr  appears  in  ms  reply  to  a  question  of  the 
ki^  as  to  the  reason  why  die  mastaof  Qray's 
hmue  shook  during  the  niriit :  *  Why  ^ould 
not  the  devil  rock liis  ain  numsP  *  He  was 
famed  for  his  skill  in  tJie  vernacular  langoage, 
which  is  celebrated  by  John  Davidson,  then 
one  of  Hie  rewents  at  St.  Andrews,  in  Latin 
rerses,  quoted  in  Appendix  R  R  to  M'Ori^s 
'Life  of  Knox.'  Hjs  love  of  pithy  sayings 
led  him  to  make  a  collection  of  Scottishpro- 
^'erbs,  now  of  almost  unique  value,  lliey 
were  published  in  1641  under  the  title, '  Scot- 
tish Proverbs  gathered  t<^ether  by  David 
Perguaone,  sometime  minister  at  Dunferm- 
line, and  put  ordirte  {UpktAetico  when  he  de- 
parted this  life  anno  1698.'  !I1iere  is  a  copy 
of  tIliB  edition  in  the  Advocates'  Librarr, 
Edinburgh,  and  an  imperfect  copy  in  the  u- 
brary  of  the  British  Museum ,  Other  editions 
appeared  in  1669, 1676,  1699,  and  1706,  the 
latter  bearing  the  title,  *  Nine  Hundred  and 
Forty  Scottish  Proverbs,  the  greater  mrt  of 
which  were  first  gathered  together  by  David 
Ferguson,  the  rest  since  added.'  He  was  also 
the  author  of  '  Epithalamium  Hysticum  80- 
lomonis  R^is,  sive  analysis  cntico-poetica 
Contici  Oanticorum,'  Edinburgh,  1677.  He 
left  a  diary  containing  a  record  of  the  prin- 
cipal ecclesiastical  events  of  his  time,  which 
hu  been  lost,  but  which  probably  his  son-^- 
law,  John  Row  ^668-1646)  [q,  yX  incoi^ 

girated  in  his  '  History.'  By  his  wife,  Isabel 
urbam,  he  had  five  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom,  QtnzxxA,  married  Bow.  A 
porteut  of  Fetguson,  done  on  timber,  of  a 
small  oval  form,  was  loesented  I7  Row  to  the 
universily  library  of  £dinbur^j  but,  owing 
probably  to  the  careless  manner  in  which  the 
collections  of  the  libraiy  have  frequently  been 
auperintended,  it  cannot  now  be  traced. 


[HistoTMS  of  Caldenrood,  Keith,  Spotiswood, 
■nd  Row ;  Wodrow's  Anaieeta ;  Jamas  Btalville's 
Diary ;  Books  of  the  UnircrsHl  Kirk ;  M'Crie's 
Livss  of  KnoK  aad  Melville ;  Hew  Scott's  Fasti 
EedM.  Seot  viA.  ii  ^  ii.  £65-6 ;  Laiog's  Intro- 
dnetion  to  Tracts  br  David  Fatgoson  (Baona^o 
Glob,  1880).]  T.  F  EL 

FEBOtlSOW,  JAHES  (1621-1667), 
Scotch  divine,  bom  in  1621,  belonged  to  the 
Fei^sons  of  Eilkerran.  He  graduated  at 
Glasgow  Universi^  in 1636,  and  was  ordained 
ministor  of  Kilwinning^  Ayrshire,  in  1643. 
He  was  a  member  of  t£fl  assembly  of  1618, 
and  declined  calls  to  both  Edinburgh  and 
Qlasgow.  He  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Earl  of  Eglintoun  that,  thon|^  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  divinity  at  Glasgow  m  1661,  he 
never  left  Kilwinning  to  enter  on  that  office. 
He  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety,  and  at  the 
same  time  'much  admired,  as  a  writer  of 
his  life  in  Wodrow's  '  Analecta '  says, '  for 
his  great  and  singular  wisdom  and  prudence, 
being  reckoned  one  of  the  wisest  men  in 
a  nation,  most  fit  to  be  a  counsellor  to  any 
monarch  in  Europe.'  In  the  controversy 
between  the  resolutioners  and  protesters  he 
ad(^t«d  die  aide  of  the  taram.  but  it  i«  r»> 
corded  that  he  confessed  befbre  his  death  that 
he  vras  wrong.    FtebaUy  in  eonaequenoe 

the  BuppOTt  of  Lwd  ^lintoun,  he  was 
not  interlEered  witli  at  the  Restoration  in  his 
ministry  at  Kilwinning.  He  died  13  March 
1667.  Ferguson  is  remembered  and  esteemed 
at  this  day  as  the  autiior  of  a  series  oif  excel- 
lent commentaries  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
In  Oharteris's  'Catalogue  of  Scotch  Divines' 
he  is  called  an  author  '  of  great  reputation.' 
Spu^ieon  characterises  his  commentariee  as 
those  of  '  a  grand,  gracious,  savoury  divine.* 
Hisworksare:  1.  'ExpositionsoftheEpistles 
to  the  Philippians  andColossians,*  Edinbuigh, 
1666.  2.  'ExTOsitions  of  the  E^stles  to 
Galatians  and  Ephesians,'  Edinburgh,  1669. 
3.  '  Exposition  of  the  Ekiistles  to  Uie  The»* 
salonians,*  Glasgow,  1676.  4.  'Reftitation  of 
the  Errors  of  Toleraticut,  Erastianism,  Lide- 
pendenc^,  and  Separation,' Edinbu^b,  1692. 
He  also  issued  several  sermons,  and  Ie&  in 
manuscript  an  essay  on  singing  the  psalms. 

He  married  Jean  uiglis  (a.  I687)f  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  James  and  Hew^  and  a 
daughter,  Mary,  wife  of  Robert  Cheialie,  an 
Edinbui^h  merchant. 

JSeott's  Euti.pt.  iii.  181 ;  Wodrow's  Analects, 
iii. ;  Wodrow^iChaFcb  Hist ;  BatUie's  Letten, 
iiL;  Candlish'sFrs&toirKote  to  republication  of 
BefUatioD  of  ErastianisnLl  W.  0-.  B. 

FBROTJBON,  JAMES  (A  1705),  of  Bal- 
makelly  and  Kirtonhill,  Kincardineshire, 
major^eneral,  colonel  of  the  Oameroniaa 
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v^iment,  was  third  vm  of  William  Verga- 
sm,  l^id  ot  Badifiurow,  who  leprBseated 
Invemrie  in  the  fliM  BoottiA  pariisnisiit 
after  the  Raatorstitm,  nmembered  for  its  de> 
nunutra^e  l^ull^  as  ihe  *  dnmken  parlia- 
ment.' James  was  a  younger  brother  of  Ro- 
bertFei^u«on'thePlotter*[(^.T.1  Heappears 
to  have  entered  the  Soota  brigaae  in  toe  pay 
of  HoUandj  probably  as  a  gentleman  volun- 
teer^some  ^me  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
His  first  commission,  that  <h  quartermaster 
in  Oolonel  Macdonald's  battalion  of  the  bri- 
gade, was  dated  12  Jmie  1677.  He  became 
ensign  in  the  battalion  in  September  1678, 
and  lientenuit  in  Febnmry  1683.  His  bat- 
talion was  one  of  thow  brouriit  over  to  Eng^ 
land  in  1686  at  tiie  time  of  Monmouth's  rs- 
MtUon.  Ete  heeame  oaptidn  in  1687,  and  in 
1688  landed  with  William  of  Onose  at  Tor- 
bay.  His  r^pment,  then  known  as  Balfour^ 
adterwardsas  Lauder's,  was  one  of  those  first 
landed,  and  soon  after  despatched  from  Lon- 
dm  to  L^th  under  Mackay.  The  fi^t  at 
KiDieerankifl,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  prisoner,  left  him  a  regimental  muor; 
and  in  March  1690  he  was  desmtched  by 
General  Mackay.  who  described  nim  as  'a 
vesolute,  well-enected  oflKcer,'  in  whose  dis- 
cretion and  dilwence  he  had  fall  reliance,  at 
the  head  of  sixliandred  men,  to  reduee  the 
western  isles,  a  serrice  he  accomplished  satis- 
&ctorily  with  the  aid  of  the  Qlai^owauthori- 
ties  and  the  oo-opera^on  of  Captain  Fotliiwer 
of  the  Dartmouth  ftigate  (Fnciuwnr,  pp.  16- 
16).  In  1699  he  was  Dack  in  the  Low 
Oonntriee,  and  was  present  with  his  r^pH 
ment  (Lauder^)  at  the  battle  of  Steenkiric. 
A  few  days  aftiar,  on  1  Ang.  1603,  he  was 
appointed  lientonant-colonel  of  Monro's  (late 
Angus's,  now  the  1st  Oameronians,  Scottish 
rifles),  witidi  at  the  time  was  in  Dutch  pay. 
Ferguson  led  the  regiment  at  the  battu  of 
LandenandatthesiegeofNamor.  On26Aog. 
1608  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  colonel^, 
which  he  held  np  to  his  death.  Owingtothe 
reductions  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick  the 
regiment  was  retuned  in  HoUmd,  but  in 
December  1700  it  was  finally  transrarred  to 
tiw  British  8erTioe,aiuAwa8  brooght  to  8cot> 
had.  Ferguson  haa  meanwhile  uairied  and 
beeD  Idk  a  widown,  and  had  aoqtUred  the 
estates  of  Balmakelly  and  Sirtonlull^on  the 
Kincardineshire  bank  of  the  North  Eek.  Fer- 
gvson  went  with  his  regiment  to  Holland 
niiderMarlb(»ougfaittl703.  Li  1703  he  was 
in  command  at  Bras-le-Dne  (VHertogen- 
bosch),  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
In  the  campaign  of  1704  he  commanded  a 
brigade  which  led  the  attack  on  the  heights 
of  Scbellenbe^,  and  at  Blenhdm  shared  with 
Bow's  brigade  the  protracted  fi|^ting  round 


the  strongest  part  of  the  enemy's  position. 
About  Christmas  the  same  year  Ferguson 
married  his  second  wife.  In  the  campaign 
of  the  year  fbllowing  he  had  a  brigade  at  the 
forcing  of  the  enemy's  lines  in  Brabant,  and 
afterwards  commanded,  with  the  rank  of 
major^f^erolj  at  Bois-le-Duc,  where  he  died 
very  suddenly — the  family  tradition  says  by 
poison — on23  Oct.  1705.  An  old  manuscript 
states  that  'he  served  in  four  reigns,  still 
mtuntaining  the  character  of  a  brave,  valiant, 
and  prudent  officer,  until,  his  fame  ruising 
envy  in  the  breast  of  the  then  commanding 
officer,  he  was  cut  off  by  very  sinister  means 
(t5.  p.  46).  Contemporary  writers  are  dis- 
creetly silent  on  this  ugly  storr,  bat  all  agree 
in  regnttimr  Us  loss  as  a  wave  and  ex- 
perienced officer.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Jan's 
Eerk,  Bd»le-!Dac,  where  there  is  a  small 
tablet  to  his  memOTy. 

Ferguson's  first  wife  was  Helen,  daughter 
of  James  Drummond  of  Gultmslindie,  Perth- 
shire, by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  daughter ;  his 
second,  Hester  Elizabeth,  daughttt  of  Abra- 
ham Hibelet,  pastor  of  the  Walloon  Ohnrch, 
survived  him  and  remarried  Captain  Hen> 
drik  Chombach.  By  her  Ferguson  had  a 
daughter,  who  in  1730  married  M.  Gerard 
VinE,  advocate,  Bois-le-Duc.  Fei^uson's  son 
James  succeeded  him,  and  died  in  1777.  He 
sold  the  estates  <^  Balmakelly  and  Kirton- 
hill  and  bought  those  (rf  ^nmondy  and 
Ooynach,  Aberdeenshire  (Bitbkb,  Landed 
Oentiy,  1886|  toL  i.),  now  beld  by  hia  de- 
scenduits. 

The  present  representative  of  the  &milv, 
Bb.  Fe^^nson,  F.R.S.,  of  Einmundy,  has  putH 
lished  a  short  biography  of  Major-general 
James  Feiguson,  from  family  sources  (with 
portrait),  which  forms  part  of  *  Two  Scottish 
Soldieis '  (Aberdeen,  1688). 

[Borke'a  landed  Gentry,  od.  18S6,  under 
'SergoBon  of  Kinmundy;'  j,  Ferguson's  Two 
Scottish  SoldierB  (Aberdeeo,  1888),  pt.  i.  and 
Appendix ;  Thomss  Carteo-'s  Historical  Records 
of  the  36th  Oameronians.  In  the  latter  vork 
and  in  Marnxurangh  Despatches  the  notieee 
Fetgosoa  are  veiy  few  and  imperftet.^  ^  ^ 

FERGUSON,  JAMES  (1710-1776),  as- 
tronomer, was  born  at  theOon  of  Mayen,  near 
Bothiemay  in  Banffiihire,  on  36  A|nril  1710. 
His  &ther,  John  Ferguson,  was  aday-labourer 
who  rented  a  few  acres  of  land.  By  his  wife, 
Elspet  Lobban,  he  had  six  children,  of  whom 
James  was  the  second-bom.  James  taught 
himself  to  read  from  his  brother's  catechism, 
and  his  father  sent  him  at  the  age  of  seven  to 
tiie  Keith  grammar  school  for  three  months. 
His  mechanical  genius  was  awakened  by  see- 
ing his  fsthOT  employ  a  prop  and  lever  to  raise 
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the  fallen  roof  of  his  cotta^.  'When  nine 
years  old  he  not  only  divii^  the  principle 
of  the  lever,  but  extended  it  to  the  wheel  and 
axle.  A  tuming-Iathe  and  small  knife  sup- 
plied him  vith  the  means  of  constructing 
illustrative  models;  he  made  pen-and-iuK 
sketches,  and  wrote  a  short  account  of  his 
supposed  discoveries.  A  gentleman  in  the 
neighbourhood  having  shown  him  a  book 
in  which  they  had  been  uitidpated,  fer>- 
gUBon  WW  plessed  to  find  his  principlw 
correct,  and  was  eonflrmed  in  his  bent  (ac 
mechanics. 

In  1720  he  was  put  to  service,  and  kept 
sheep  during  four  years,  studying  the  stars 
by  night,  and  in  the  daytime  making  models 
0iBpinning-wheel8,reels,andmill8.  Hisnext 
master,  Mx.  James  Glashan  of  Brae-head, 
found  that  after  finishing  his  work  he  was 
mapping  the  stars  with  the  help  of  a  stretched 
thread  and  heads  strung  upon  it.  Glashan 
kindly  encouraged  him,  and  often  did  his 
work  that  he  might  have  time  to  pursue  his 
studies.  Id  1728,  on  the  expiration  of  his 
term  with  Olashan,  Thomas  Grant  of  Achoy- 
naney  took  him  into  his  house  and  had  hun 
taught  his  butler,  Alnandar  Gantley, '  the 
mosteztxaordiiiaiy  maii,'Ferguson  wrotelong 
afterwards,  'that  I  ever  was  acqounted  with, 
or  perhaps  ever  shall  see.'  ]F%n;u3on  could 
not  be  induced  to  remain  at  Achoynaney 
after  Oantley's  departure,  but  went  home  in 
1730.  A  short  interlude  of  recreation,  spent 
in  the  construction  of  a  terrestrial  globe  from 
the  description  in  Gbrdon's  'Geographical 
Grammar  (Oantley's  parting  gift),  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  hard  service,  first  with 
a  tippling  niiller,  then  with  a  eurgeon-farmer 
named  Young, terminated  in  1732  Wa  tem- 
porary failure  of  health.  Here  he  made 
a  wooden  clock  and  a  watch  with  wooden 
wheels  and  a  whalebone  spring. 

His  next  more  was  to  DuniBonse,  where 
Sir  James  Dunbar  allowed  him  free  quarters 
while  hftcleaned  clocks  and  repaired  domestic 
machinery  about  the  country.  Two  globular 
stones  surmounting  gateway  were  pain  ted 
by  him  to  represent  a  teriestrial  and  celestial 
globe,  and  were  so  uranged  as  to  act  aa  s\m- 
dials.  LadyDipplc^SiTjaineBDunbar'ssister, 
then  set  him  to  draw  patterns  for  embroidery, 
which  came  into  vogue  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  brought  him  in  money  enough  to  assist 
his  parents.  Pieces  of  lace  Btitchedfrom  them 
were  shown  in  Banfiahire  aa  late  as  1790,  and 
were  said  to  be  *  very  beautiful.'  His  pursuit 
of  star-gazing  was  not  meanwhile  abandoned. 
Induced  by  the  promise  of  access  to  a  large 
librarvj  he  pud  a  viut  of  eif^t  months  to 
Lady  Dippl»  son-in-law,  Hr.  William  Burd 
of  AuchmeddeninAberdeenslur^amimature 


half-length  portraitof  whom, executed  by  Fer- 
guson in  Indian  ink  in  the  sonuaer  of  173^  is 
still  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Fraser  of  Fin- 
drack.  In  April  1734  Lady  Dipple  took  him 
with  her  to  Edinburgh,  designing  to  get  him 
trained  as  an  artist,  and  though  he  failed  to 
procure  instruction,  he  made  his  way  as  a 

Krtrait-painter.  Among  his  sitters  wrae 
dy  Jane  Douglas,  and  l^r  mother  the  ISmx- 
chioness  of  Douglas,  and  they  recommended 
him  BO  cfiectual&  ^at  be  had  soon  as  mwsk 
to  do  as  bfl  oomd  manage.  *Thas,*  he  ro- 
marks,  *a  busiiieBS  was  put  into  my  hmds 
which  I  £>ilow«d  for  twenty-nx  yeaxa.' 

His  attention  was  diverted  towards  ansr 
tomy  and  physic,  and  he  left.  Edinburgh  in 
September  1736,  with  the  view  of  settlmg  as 
a  medical  practitioner  in  his  native  place. 
Failing  in  thia  he  resumed  his  painting  at 
Inverness.  In  May  17^  he  married  Isabella, 
daughter  of  George  Wilson  of  Cantley.  In 
1740  he  was  the  guest,  at  Castle  Downie,  of 
Simon,  lord  Lovat,  whose  portrait  him  is 
preserved  at  AberUrfiT,  Invemess-shire. 

Reverting  to  his  earUer  tastes,  Feiguaon 
oratrived  at  Invmieaa  the  *  astronomical  to- 
tula '  for  showing  the  j^aees  sS  sun  and  moon 
on  «ach  day  <rf  the  year,  tdie  times  of  eclipses, 
motions  « the  planets,  &e.  Cotin  Maclanrin 
[q[.  T.},  then  professor  of  midliematifls  in  the 
university  of  Edinbuigh,  procured  a  subaerqH 
tion  for  its  puhlicatioiL  and  Fei^uMn  went 
to  EdinbnrgQ  early  in  1742  for  uie  purpose 
of  having  the  plates  engraved.  Several  im- 
pressions were  sold,  but  the  change  of  s^le 
in  1762  threw  the  invention  out  of  date.  His 
first  orrery  was  constructed  in  1742,  in  imi- 
tation of  one  in  Madaarin'spoeBession,  shown 
to  him  unopened.  By  special  roquet  he  read 
a  lecture  upon  it  befcH«Maclauriu'e  pupils.  A 
smaller  pluietary  machine  with  ivoi^  wheels, 
made  by  him  a  year  later,  was  sold  in  Loifc< 
don  to  Sir  DocUey  Rydbr,  and  is  now  po»< 
sessed  by  his  descendant,  the  Bui  of  Har- 

Anet  the  deat^  of  his  parents  be  sailed 

with  his  wife  for  liondpn  on  21  May  1743. 
Through  Baron  Edlin's  recommendation,  he 
found  there  a  cordial  protector  in  Sir  St^^ien 
Poynts,  who  at  once  employed  him  to  paint 
portraits  of  his  wifa  and  children,  and  pro- 
cured him  plenty  of  customers.  Scientific  sub- 
jects, however,  chiefly  occupied  his  thoughts. 
Struck  with  the  idea  that  the  moon's  orbit 
must  always  be  conoaTe  to  the  sun,  he '  made 
a  simple  niachine,'  he  tells  us,  '  for  delineat- 
ing both  her  path  and  the  earth's  on  a  long 
paper  laid  on  the  iloor,'  and  carried  it  to 
MartinFolke8,pTesidentof  theBoysl  Society. 
Folkes  took  him  to  e^bit  it  at  the  Roval 
Society.  One  of  the  memberSf  a  watchmaker 
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named  ElUcott,  convinced  him  tbat  he  had 
reached  the  same  result  twenty  years  pre- 
viously. They  became  &8t  friends.  At  the 
president's  request  Feiyuaon  published  in 
1746  alai^  engraTine  ofthe  curve  generated 
by  his  'trigectorium  lunare.' 

His  first  literary  attempt  was  in  a  pamr 
phlet  on  '  The  Use  of  a  new  Orrery/ prmted 
in  1746,  to  which  succeeded  in  the  fbllowinff 
year  'A  Dissertation  upon  the  Phenomena  oi 
the  Harvest  Moon.'  In  a  paper  '  On  the 
Phenomena  of  Venus,  represented  in  an  Or- 
rery, aneeaUe  to  the  ObMrrotioDs  of  Signor 
Biauchmi'  {JPhiL  Thau.  xUt.  127),  he  de- 
scribed before  the  Boyal  Sodttj  on  20  March 
1746  the  course  of  the  seasons  <m  Venus  re- 
sulting from  a  supposed  rotation  iu  24^  days, 
on  an  axis  inclined  75**  from  the  perpend> 
cular;  and  on  14  May  1747,  'An  Impzore- 
ment  of  the  Celestial  Globe '  (ti.  p.  636).  In 
April  1748  he  entered  upon  his  career  as  a 
popular  scientific  teacher  and  lecturer,  choos- 
ing for  his  theme  the  solar  eclipse  of  14  July 
(O.  S.)  1748.  His  later  courses,  delivered  in 
the  provinces  as  well  as  in  Loudon,  covered 
a  wide  range  of  experimental  science.  The 
chief  part  of  the  iuustrative  apparaius  was 
invented  and  constructed  by  nimsel^  and 
several <tf  his  machines heptapermanent place 
in  the  lectuie^toom.  ^  Among  lus  inveB^ons 
(besides  eight  orreries)  were  a  tide-dial,  a 
<  whirling-table*  for  displaying  the  mode  of 
action  ofcentral  forces,  the '  mechanical  pan^ 
dox,*  and  various  kinds  of  astronomical  clocks, 
stellar  and  lunar  rotulas.  His  *  seasons  il- 
lustrator,' invented  in  1744,  became  indis- 
pensable to  lecturers  on  astronomy.  His 
*  eclipsareon '  for  showing  the  time,  duration, 
and  quantity  of  solar  eclipses  in  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  was  described  before  the  Boyal 
Societvon21Feb.l764(t6.xlviiL520;  Qent. 
M(w.  1769,  p.  143),  a  new  hygrometer  on 
8  Kov.  1764  (PhiL  Tram.  Uv.  259),  his '  uni- 
versal dialling  cylinder*  on  2  July  1767  (t6. 
lTii.388).  He  lectured  in  1762-3  on  the  re- 
fonn  of  the  calendar  and  the  lunar  eclipse 
of  17  April  1763.  and  was  coUeeting  mean- 
while materials  for  his  best  work. 

Feivuson's  '  Astronomy  explained  on  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  Principles'  was  published 
in  July  1766,  and  met  with  immediate  and 
con^ilete  success.  The  first  issue  was  ex- 
hausted in  a  year;  the  thirteenth  edition, 
revised  by  Brewster,  appeared  in  1811,  and 
the  demand  for  successive  reprints  did  not 
cease  until  ten  years  later.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  Swedish  and  German,  and  long 
excluded  other  treatises  on  the  same  subject. 
Although  containing  no  theoretical  novelty, 
the  manner  and  method  of  its  expositions 
were  entirely  original   Astronomical  phe- 


nomena were  for  the  first  time  described 
in  familiar  language.  The  book  formed 
HetBchel's  iutroouictton  to  celestial  waenoe. 

Feivuson  was  now  &mouB,  but  he  was  stiU 
poor.  In  the  first  edition  of  his  '  Astronomy* 
he  advertised  Tiimttnlf  u  teaching  the  use  of 
the  globes  for  two  guineas,  and '  <£awing  pic- 
tures in  Indian  ink  on  vellum  at  a  guinea 
apiece,  frame  and  glass  included,'  but  failing 
eyesight  began  to  kinder  artistic  employ- 
ment. On  17  Jan.  1758  he  imparted  to  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Irvine  of  Elgin  lus  thoughts 
of  soon  leaving  London  on  account  of  the 
expense  of  llvmg  there.  Some  relief  was 
a^rded  b^  the  sale,  for  3002.,  of  the  remain- 
ing copyright  of  bis  book,  and  an  inter- 
view with  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards 
Qeoi^e  ni)  at  Leicester  House,  on  1  May 
1768j  finally  decided  him  to  maintain  his 
position. 

'Franklin's  clock'  was  in  1768  turned  into 
'Feiffuson's  clock' (remembered  as  a  horolo- 
gical  curiosity),  by  an  improvement  to  which 
the  original  inventor's  assent  had  been  ob- 
tained auring  his  visit  to  LcHidon  in  1767; 
and  in  1760  rerguson's  '  Lectures  on  Select 
Subjjects  in  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneu- 
matica,  and  Optics,'  were  published  vrith  a 
dedication  to  Prince  Edward.  A  sevendi 
edition  of  this  popular  book  appeared  in 
1793;  l^ewster's  revision  in  l80o  gave  it 
fresh  vitality;  translations  into  sevend  lan- 
guages and  repeated  impressions  in  America 
nirther  attested  its  value.  Iha  author  re* 
ouved  about  360/.  for  the  copyright. 

LiFebruanr  1761  he  publisheda  pamphlet 
entitled  'A  Plain  Method  of  Determining 
the  Parallax  of  Venus  by  her  Transit  over 
the  Sun,'  including  a  revised  translation  of 
nancy's  memoir  of  1716,  and  accompanied 
by  a  map  of  ingresses  and  egresses  modelled 
on  that  of  Delisle.  It  was  appended  to  later 
editions  of  his  '  Astronomy.  He  himself 
observed  the  transit  with  a  six-foot  reflector 
from  the  top  of  the  British  Museum  (Addit. 
MS.  No.  4440;  f.  604).  He  altogether  left 
ofl"  pcnrtrut-pamting  in  1760,  but  apenaion  d 
60^  a  year  was  granted  to  him  by  George  III 
in  1761,  and  he  rec^ved  gifts  from  per- 
sons of  distinction.  That  his  lectures  were 
fairly  profitable  appears  from  the  statonent 
that  he  cleared  iwl.  during  a  tour  of  six 
weeks  to  Bath  and  Bristol  m  the  spring  of 
1763.  Unsuccessful  as  a  candidate  for  a 
clerkship  to  the  Royal  Society  in  January 
1763,he  was,  however,  on  24  Nov.  following, 
elected  a  fellow,  and  'on  account  of  his  sin* 
gular  merits  and  of  his  circumstances'  ezp 
cused  the  customary  payments. 

On  17  Nov.  1763  he  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society  a  projection  of  the  partial  solar  eclipse 
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of  1  April  1764,  showi^  its  time  and  phases  ' 
at  Greenwich  (PAiV.  I>an«.  liii.  240).   He  ■ 
observed  the  event  at  liverpool  (tb.  liv.  108). 
In  1767  he  revisited  Scotlfuid,  and  at  Edin-  i 
burgh  asBOciated  intimately  with  William 
Buchan  [q.  v.],  author  of  '  DomeBtic  Medi- 
cine,' and  Dr.  Lind,  the  electrician.  He  soon 
afterwards  introduced  a  lecture  on  electri- 
into  hifl  course.  One  of  his  most  popular  ^ 
works,  'The  Young  Oentleman's  and 
Astronomy,  fiuniliarlj  explained  in  Ten  Bia- 
IwuflB  betiraen  Neander  and  Eudosia/  was 
prndished  in  1768.   It  is  written  witih  euch  ; 
cleameea  that,  as  Madame  de  Gkmlis  re- 
marked, '  a  child  of  ten  years  old  may  under- 
stand it  perfectly  &om  one  end  to  the 
other.*   The  interiocntors  represent  Fereu- 
Bon  himaelf  and  bis  gifted  pupil  Anne  Em- 
blin,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Mr.  Capel  Lofft, 
who  hence  entitled  his  poem  on  the  universe 
(1781)*Eudo8ia.' 

From  1768  George  m  often  invited  Fer- 
guson to  interviews  with  him  to  discuss  me- 
chanics. Early  in  1769  be  reprinted  a  paper 
communicated  six  yeaa  earlier  to  the  St^ti 
Society  nndor  the  title  '  A  Delineation  of 
the  ThuBsit  of  Venus  erpeeted  in  the  Year 
1769'  (t».  liu.  30).  His  lectnies  at  New- 
eastle-on-Tyne  in  1770  were  pa^nised  by 
Dr.  Hutton,  who  was  sorprisea  to  learn  from 
Kim  that  he  was  not  only  ignorant  of  geo- 
metry, but  incapable  of  amirehending  a  geo- 
metrical demonstration  (Hvteon,  Tracts,  iii. 
379).  Conviction  of  the  truth  of  a  proposi- 
tion was  attainable  by  him  onlv  throi^ 
■teasnrement  of  the  construction  lor  proving 
it.  On  the  conclusion  of  bis  course  at  Derby 
in  the  antumn  of  1772,  he  visited  the  Fealc 
dbtrict,  and  read  before  the  Boyal  Society 
on  16  Not.  an  account  of  the  Devil's  Care, 
snbeeqoently  published  as  a  tract.  His  scat- 
tered papers  were  collected  in  1778  into  a 
volume  entitled  'Select  Mechamcal  Exep- 
dees'  (4th  ed.  1823),  Uie  partial  antobio- 
grapby  prefixed  to  wluch  is  the  chief  source 
of  mformation  r^arding  his  early  Ufa.  He 
was  interrupted  m  its  composition  by  the 
death  of  his  wife,  of  consumption,  on  S  Sept. 
1773,  at  the  age  of  62.  His  domestic  affairs 
were  tbencerorward  cared  for  by  his  sister 
Janet,  who  bad  come  to  London  to  attend 
on  Mrs.  Ferguson.  His  own  health,  never 
robust,  soon  after  b^an  to  decline ;  yet  he 
lectured  in  London,  Bath,  and  Bristol  in  1774, 
and  wrote,  in  1776,  'The  Art  of  Drawing  in 
Perspective  made  easy  to  those  who  have  ; 
no  previous  knowledge  of  the  Mathematics,'  i 
ot  which  five  editions  appeared  previous  to 
Brewster's  in  1823.  He  died  at  4  Bolt  Court, 
fleet  Street,  on  16  Nor.  1776,  aged  66,  and 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Maiyle- 


bone.  His  intellect  remained  unclouded,  and 
his  lips  moved  in  prayer  to  the  last. 

In  spite  of  his  apparent  poverly  he  died 
worth  about  SfiOOt  The  plea  of  a  recent 
le^cy  from  a  distant  relative  {OmL  Mag. 
1777,  p.  108)  has  littie  to  support  it.  Dr. 
Houlstoa  of  liverpool,  who  knew  him  inti- 
matelT,  testiflee  to Itis  amiability,  simplicity, 
and  absence  of  pedantry  (Asm.  RegUter,  xix. 
68).  He  adds  that  he  was  'onhappy  in  his 
iiinuly  connections.'  '  Somewhere  awmt  tJbe 
year  1770,*  it  is  elsewhere  related,  'while 
Fetgnson  was  delivering  a  lecture  on  astro- 
nomy to  a  London  audience,  his  wife  entered 
and  malidously  overturned  several  pieces  of 
his  apparatus.  Ferguson,  observing  the  ca- 
tastrophe, only  remarked  the  event  1^  saying, 
"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  married  to  tiiis  wonian"'  (TkeMiTTmr, 
26  Not.  1837). 

His  only  ^oghter,  Agnes,  described  as 
elegant,  viTacious,  and  learned,  suddenly  de- 
seited  her  father  in  1763,  when  in  her  eiefa- 
teenth  year,  and  was  never  again  heard  ofby 
him.  The  doctor  who  attended  her  in  hv 
last  iUnees  leffc  the  miserable  stnry  of  her 
lifis  scribbled  <m  the  flv-laaf  of  a  tract  in 
the  British  Mosenm.  Aftar  a  dbrspntsble 
career  she  died  of  consumption  in  a  garret 
near  Charing  Cross,  27  Jan.  179S. 

Ferguson^  eldest  son,  James,  a  young  man 
of  some  promise,  died,  likewise  of  oonsomp- 
tion,  on  20  Nov.  1772,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
fbnr.  Twoyounger  sons  were  tnuned  as  sur- 
geons at  Aberdeen,  bnt  one  never  practised, 
and  the  other  &iUd  in  his  profbsnai ;  ndthsr 
left  issue. 

Four  original  portraits  of  Femison  are  ex- 
tant ;  the  best,  a  mezzotint  by  Townsend,  an 
engraving  from  which  by  Stewart  was  pab- 
lished  in  l)ecember  1776,  and  was  prefixed  in 
1778  to  the  second  ednion  of  his  '  Select 
Ibchanieal  Exerdses.'  It  corresponds  well 
vrith  Andrew  Reid'e  description  oi  his  aspect 
about  1774.  'Mr.  Ferguson  had  a  very  sedate 
appearance,  face  and  brow  a  little  wrinkled ; 
be  wore  a  large  ftiU  stuff  wig,  which  gaTe 
bim  a  venerable  loc^,  and  made  him  to  appear 
older  than  he  re^k  was '  (HsirsBBSOir,  Z{A 
i^FerguKn,  p.  ifSS). 

Ferguson  s  great  merit  as  a  scientifle  teacher 
lay  in  clearness,  both  of  thought  and  style, 
and  in  the  extreme  ingenuity  with  which  by 
means  of  machines  and  diagrams  he  brought 
the  eye  to  help  the  mind  of  the  learner. 
Hutton  recognised  his  '  vei^  uncommon  g^ 
nins,  especially  in  mechanical  contriTsneea 
and  executions.'  Brewster  considered  him 
as '  in  some  den«e  the  first  elemnitaryirriter 
on  natural  plulosoptiy '  (Fiefiua  to  r^teir- 
son's  Euayg^  1623). 
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Besidfls  the  works  already  mentioned  he 
mote:  1.  'An  Idea  of  the  Material  Uni- 
Terse  deduced  from  a  Surrey  of  the  Solar 
System,'  London,  1764.  3.  'Astronomical 
I'ableB  and  Precepts  forCalculatuur  the  true 
Tunes  of  New  and  Fnll  Moons/  «c.,  1763. 
S.  '  Analfsis  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Me- 
chanics, Pneumatics,  Hydroetatics,  Spherics, 
and  Astronomy,' 1768, 8th  ed.  1774.  4. 'Sup- 

Slement  to  Lectures  on  Select  Subjects,'  1767. 
.  'Tables  and  Tracts  relative  to  scTeral  Arte 
and  Sciences,'  1767.  6.  'Introduction  to 
Electricit;^' 1770.  7,  '  An  Account  of  a  Re- 
nariuble  Fbh,  talrenin  the  King Boad, near 
Bristol'  (PkO.  TVnm.  liii.  170).  8.  "The 
Deseriptiou  of  a  New  and  Safe  Crane '  (t&. 
lir.  24).  0.  *  Short  and  Easy  Methods  for 
luiding  the  Quanti^  of  Time  contained  in 
any  given  number  ot  Mean  Lunations.'  &c. 
{ib.  It.  61).  He  wrote  the  astronomical  part 
of  Guthrie's '  Qeographical  Grammar '  in  1771 
(Srd  edition),  and  reprinted  in  1776,  with  the 
addition  of  a  third,  two  *  Letters  to  the  Rev. 
John  Kennedy,*  oriffinally  published  as  a 
critique  of  Kennedys  '  Astronomical  Chro- 
nology '  in  the '  Critical  Review '  for  May  and 
June  1768.  The  peater  part  of  Ferguson's 
miscellaneous  writmgs  were  collected  and  re- 
published by  Brewster  in  1828,  with  the  title 
'  Ferguson's  Essays.'  His  '  Commonplace 
Boo^  discoreted  at  Edinburgh  in  1866,  in- 
dndfla,  with  a  cofaons  record  of  medianical 
contrivancee  and  calenlatioiUilus  drawings 
of  zemarkaUe  sniMpots  in  1768  and  1769. 

niA  of  Jamts  Farguaon,  PJta,  hf  Sbenezer 
Hendflzson,  LLD.,  1867;  and  «d.  1870.  Feiv 
gnsoa'a  'Short  Acoonnt'  of  his  Mrlier  years 
(1710-43),  here  reprinted  with  notes  and  illa»- 
trations,  u  Bapplementad  with  an  *  Extended  Me- 
moir,' giving  all  available  details  of  his  eiicnm- 
stanoes  and  inrsntiona  down  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  8se  also  IRebolt^  LIk  Aneedotes,  ii. 
482;  Button's  MathematicRl  Diet.  1816;  R. 
OhambeiB's  EminentScotsnwn ;  Brewstet's  Edinb. 
Ba^d.  ix.  297  (biography),  zvi.  626,  629  (pla- 
netary machines);  QeaU  Mag.  xlvi.  GSl,  xlvii. 
passim ;  Watt^  BibL  Brit. ;  Delambre's  Hist,  de 
TAstr.,  p.  639.  Mayhev's  Story  of  the  Peasant 
Boy  FhilofiOphec  (1864)  is  finuded  on  tbe  early 
lifia  of  Ferguson.]  A  M.  C. 

FERGUSON,  JAMES  FREDERIC 
(1807-1855),  Irish  antiquary,  was  bom  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1807.  He 
was  of  French  descent,  his  father  having 
been  one  Jacques  FrM6ric  Jaquemain,  a  nS" 
tive  of  Cambrai.  During  the  time  of  the 
revolution  Jaquemain  left  France  and  settled 
in  London,  assuming  the  name  of  Ferguson 
in  1793.  Six  years  later  he  went  to  America, 
and  in  1800  became  deputy-postmaster  of 
Beaufbrt  in  South  Caroli^,  where  he  resided 


till  1812.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  an 
English  lady,  Jaquemain  went  to  London^ 
where  he  became  a  teacher  of  languages. 
Subsequently  he  established  a  school  in  St. 
Stephen's  Green,  Dublin.  In  1823  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  Italian  translations  from 
the  clasdc  poets.  James  Frederic  Ferguson 
the  ^unger  accompanied  his  father  to  Dub- 
lin in  IWO,  and  some  years  later  was  en- 
gaged on  behalf  of  Lord  Xingsland  in  endea- 
vouring to  recover  for  that  nobleman  the 
Kingsland  estates.  His  efforts  were  partially 
successful,  and  he  next  became  a  collaborator 
with  Ijfiuth,  author  <rf  '  Feudal  Dignities  in 
Irelan^'  in  arT*^"g'"g  tiie  Toluminous  saries 
<tf'Iriu  Records!'  Valuable  and  extenuve 
collections  of  doonments  were  fiwmed,  some 
of  which  afterwards  passed  into  the  Ubraiy 
of  Sir  William  Bethom.  Fei^uson's  most 
important  work  was  the  indexing  of  tlu  entire 
body  of*  Exchequer  Records '  in  ueland,which 
he  completed  unassisted.  The  indexes  were 
purchased  by  the  {^vemment  in  order  to  be 
permanently  deposited  in  the  court  of  exche- 
quer. In  1850  Ferguson  was  appointed  clerk 
and  secretary  to  a  commission  for  arran^ng 
the  records  of  the  Irish  courts,  and  this  office 
he  held  until  its  abolition  two  yean  later. 
By  direction  of  the  chief  baron,  he  continued 
indiuge  of  the  ree<»dB  from  the  time  of  the 
oesaation  of  the  commission  until  his  death. 
On  one  ocoacDon  he  undertook  at  his  own  ex- 
pense a  journey  to  Switserland,  in  order  to 
recover  some  Insh  records  in  the  collection 
of  a  Suabian  baron.  These  records  proved 
to  belong  to  the  Irish  court  of  king's  bench 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  and  it  was  sur^ 
mised  that  they  had  been  purloined  in  the 
reign  of  George  I  when  Addison  was  keeper 
of  the  records  in  the  Bermingham  Tower. 
Ferguson  purchased  them  at  his  own  cost, 
and  restored  them  to  the  Irish  Record  Office, 
In  1843  Ferguson  published  *  Remarks  on 
the  Limitations  of  Actions  Bill  intended  for 
Ireland;  together  with  short  extracts  from 
Aneiait  Records  relating  to  Advowsons  of 
Churches  in  Irelsnd.'  To  the  'Transactions 
of  the  Kilkenny  ArbhtBoIodcal  Society  *  he 
communicated  a  calendar  m  the  contents  of 
the  '  Red  Book'  of  the  Irish  exchequer;  and 
to  the  '  Gentieman'a  Magazine  '  (January 
1866)  he  communicated  a  description  of  the 
andent  drawing  of  the  court  oi  exchequer, 
contained  in  the  above  manuscript  calendar. 
To  the  'Topographer  and  Oenealcwist'  he 
communicated  the  account  of  Sir  Toby  Caul- 
feild  relative  to  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  and  other 
fn^tives  from  Ulster  in  1616;  a  curious  series 
of  notes  on  the  exactions  anciently  incident 
to  tenures  in  Ireland ;  a  list  of  the  castles, 
&&,  in  Ireland  in  167^  with  anote  on  hearth^ 
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money ;  and  a  singular  document  of  3  Ed- 
ward II,  relative  to  a  contest  between  the 
king's  purveyors  and  the  secular  clergy  of 
Meath.  Ferguson  further  contributed  to  the 
'  Gentleman's  Magazine '  two  inmortant  ar- 
ticles on  the  neglected  state  of  thelrish  State 
Secords  (1 853-4),  and  a  paper  on  the  unpub- 
lished statutes  of  Ireland  (1656).  At  his 
decease  he  left  incomplete  a  tiuulation  of 
the  'Norman-IVanch  Chroucile  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Ireland,'  which  M.  Michel  edited 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  librar?  of  Lambeth 
Palace.   Ferguson  died  on  26  Nor.  1666. 

[Oent.  Mag.  18fi6,  i.  961-3.]         Q.  B.  & 

FEBG0SON,  JOHN  (1787-1656),  foun- 
der of  the  Ferguson  bequest,  was  bom  at 
Irvine,  Ayrshire,  28  Feb.  1787.  His  father, 
William  Ferguson,  was  a  shipmaster  of  that 
port,  and  bis  mother,  Maiy,  was  the  only 
daughter  of  John  Service  ot  Holms  of  Catu, 
a  small  property  near  Dairy  in  Ayrshire. 
The  StOTices  were  an  Ayrshire  family,  some 
of  whom  had  been  lenders  of  money.  The 
father  of  Mary  Service  followed  this  profes- 
sion, and  was  a  man  of  penurious  habits  and 
peevish  temper.  His  sons  one  after  another 
Left  him  for  America,  where  they  were  under 
the  shelter  of  an  uncde.  Ferguson  was  edu- 
cated at  Ayr,  was  for  some  time  in  a  haulier's 
office,  went  to  America  in  connection  with 
the  afiairs  of  one  of  his  uncles,  returned  after 
four  years,  and  in  1810  settled  with  his 
mother  at  Irvine.  She  succeeded  to  large 
sums  on  the  death  of  her  brother  Qeoree  and 
then  of  her  father.  The  fortune  of  the  renpi- 
sons  was  increased  by  the  death  in  1828  of 
another  uncle,  who  left  200,000/.,  and  of  a 
third  who  died  in  1842  and  left  400,000/. 
These  Inothers  seem  to  have  had  no  aim  In 
life  but  to  amass  mon^.  Feziguson,  by  his 
sagacity  and  knowledge  of  the  money  mar- 
ket, increased  the  fortune,  till  at  his  death  it 
amounted  to  l^l^Hl.  14>.  6d.  He  was  a 
man  of  somewhat  ordinary  character,  unde- 
dded,  was  never  married,  and  for  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  lived  in  comparative  seclusion. 
Afti<r  consulting  with  Mr.  John  Henderson 
of  Park,  a  well-£iown  merchant  of  Glasgow, 
who  was  his  intimate  friend  and  acted  as  his 
private  banker,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Montgo- 
mery of  Kelvinside,  he  devoted  the  residue 
of  ms  property,  after  providing  for  family 
legacies  and  making  other  provisions,  to  the 
objects  of  what  is  Known  as  the  Ferguson 
Bequest  Fund.  The  sum  avulable  fox  it  was 
no  less  thtm  400,000/.  The  trustees  were 
instructed  to  devote  the  interest  'towards 
the  muntenance  aad  ^omotion  of  religious 
ordinances  and  education  and  missionary 
{^rations:  in  the  first  inataaco  in  the  county 


of  Ayr,  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  and 
counties  of  Wi&;toti,  Lanark,  Kenfrow,  and 
Dumbarton.'  Tnis  was  to  be  done  by  means 
of  payments  for  the  erection  and  support  of 
churches  and  schools,  otiier  tlum  parish 
churches  and  schools,  in  connection  with 
the  quoad  sacra  churciies  of  the  established 
church  of  Scotland,  the  ftee  church,  the 
united  presbyteHan  church,  the  reformed 
presbyterian  idiurch,  ud  the  oongrc^fational 
or  ind^endent  church,  all  in  Scouaiia.  The 
administration  of  this  fond  was  eonunitted 
to  a  permanent  body  of  trustees,  of  whom 
three  were  to  be  of  the  established  church, 
four  of  the  free,  four  of  tito  united  presby- 
terian, one  of  the  refi>rmed  presbyterian,  and 
one  of  the  independent  church.  Among  the 
purposes  to  which  the  Fei^uson  trustees  de- 
voted another  part  of  Ferguson's  estate  was 
the  founding  of  scholarships  in  connection 
with  the  Sa>ttish  universities.  These  are 
six  in  number,  of  the  annual  value  of  SOL 
each,  tenable  for  two  years — one  for  classical, 
another  for  matbematkal,  and  the  third  for 
philosophical  eminence.  The  soholarah^ 
may  he  competed  for  students  of  any  of 
the  Scottish  universities  who  have  taken  the 
degree  of  MA.,  or  have  qualified  for  that 
degree  within  the  two  years  preceding.  The 
administration  of  the  nmd  is  conducted  by 


the  permanent  trustees  under  the  super in- 
tendency  of  iSx.  Matthew  3.  Tut,  by  whom 
an  anuiuJ  report  is  prepared  and  sobmitted 
to  the  trustees. 

Ferguson  signed  his  will  at  Glawow  on 
22  Sept.  1856,  and  soon  after  his  health  began 
to  fail.  It  is  said  that  after  this  he  got  a 
friend  to  make  up  a  statement  of  bis  pro- 

a,  and  when  the  amount  was  stated  at 
y  a  million  and  a  quarter  he  could  not 
believe  it  to  be  so  much.  He  died  on  8  Jan. 
1856,  having  nearly  completed  his  sixty-nintii 
year. 

[JEtflport  to  the  Tmstoes  of  the  Fergiiscm  Be- 
quest Fund,  being  a  Narrative  of  the  Formatioii 
and  Past  Operatiooa  of  the  Trust,  with  a  Sketch 
of  Mr.  Fufrvson'a  Life  and  of  the  Serrios 
Family,  by  M.  S.  Tait,  superintendent  of  the 
Fund,  Glasgow,  1883.]  W.  G.  B. 

FERGUSON,  PATRICK  (1744-1780), 
brevet  lieutenant-colonel,  major  7l8t  High- 
landers, inventor  of  the  first  breechloadmg 
rifle  used  in  the  British  army,  bom  in  1744, 
was  second  son  of  James  Ferguson  of  Fitfouni, 
Aberdeenshire,  a  senator  of  the  College  of 
Justice  and  one  of  the  lords  commissioners 
of  justiciary  for  Scotland,  1^  his  wife,  Huu 
AnneMurrar,  dvu^hterof Alexander,_^ourth) 
lord  Flibank.  ^  He  was  taught  fiurbfication, 
gunnery,  &c.,  in  a  militaiy  academy  in  Lon- 
don, aud  on  12  July  1758,  before  he  was 
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fifteen,  was  appointed  cornet  in  the  royal 
North  British  lagoons  or  Scots  greys,  with 
which  he  made  a  campaign  in  Germany.  He 
fell  sick  soon  after,  and  his  friends,  against 
his  wish,  procnred  bis  transfer  to  the  li^t 
troo^  of  the  raiment  at  home,  thereby  pr»- 
Tentuiff  hie  seeing  fiirtherservice  in  Germany. 
On  1  Sept.  1768,  when  senior  comet  of  the 
greys,  a  company  was  purchased  for  Um  in 
the  70th  foot  in  the  West  Indies,  with  which 
regiment  he  secrred  during  the  repreasion  of 
a  negro  rising  in  Tobago.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  war  of  independence 
the  boasted  skill  of  the  American  marksmen 
directed  his  attention  to  the  improvement  ot 
military  firearms,  and  he  devised  certain  plans 
of  breechloading  and  other  improvements, 
for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  (Patent 
1139,  2  Dee.  1776).  The  pnnted  speciflcs^ 
tion,  which  can  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the 
eommismmen  of  patents,  describes  them 
as  *  various  improvements  upon  firearms 
whereby  Uiey  are  loaded  with  more  ease, 
saf^,  and  expedition,  fire  with  more  cer- 
tainty, and  possess  other  advanta^'  It 
is  adnutted  that  some  of  the  principles  had 
been  suggested  before,  hut  '  had  never  been 
seriously  applied  to  purposes  of  public  utility.' 
He  patent  covers  several  forms  of  breech- 
action.  In  the  first,  which  Ferguson  appears 
to  have  adopted,  the  breech  is  closed  by  a 
vertical  screw-plug,  which  is  lowered  to  ad- 
mit of  the  introduction  of  the  ball,  followed 
by  the  cartridge  or  cbar^.  Special  arrang&> 
ments  are  prtmded  against  the  foaling  of  the 
senfw-'^tag  and  accumulation  of  gas  in  the 
breedi.  A.  saetmd  plan,  said  to  oe  particu- 
larly suitable  for  artillery,  was  to  close  the 
breech  with  '  a  peipaidicular  or  horizontal 
tumplnte.'  A  third  provided  for  the  closing 
of  the  breech  with  a  sliding  transverse-bar. 
The  use  of  sliding  backsi^ts  adjustable  to 
any  range  was  included  m  the  patent,  and 
likewise  a  peculiar  mode  of  rifling,  in  which 
the  grooves  were  to  be  made  of  exasperated 
width  aa  compared  with  the  'lands '  between 
them,  the  idea  being  that  fouling  of  the  bore 
and  'stripping*  of  me  bullet  in  its  passage  ^ 
would  therein  be  prevented.  FeT^uson  made  ! 
someezperimenta  at  Woolwich  in  June  1776 
before  »  number  at  distinguished  officers, 
we  are  told, '  vndertu  dbadva&tages 
ffif  a  heavy  run  and  a  high  wind,  he  did  the 
fbnr  fiillanring  things,  none  of  which  had 
ever  before  been  accomilished  with  any  kind 
of  smallarms,  vii.,  1.  He  fired  during  four  or 
five  minutes,  at  a  taraet  200  yards  distant, 
at  the  rate  of  four  e£ots  a  minute;  2.  He 
fired  six  ^ots  in  one  minute;  3.  He  fired 
four  shots  a  minute,  advRncing  at  the  same 
time  at  the  xate  of  four  miles  an  hour;  4.  He 


poured  a  bottle  of  water  into  the  pan  and 
barrel  of  the  piece  when  loaded,  so  as  to  wet 
every  grain  of  powder,  and  in  less  than  half 
a  minute  fired  as  well  aa  ever  with  her  with- 
out extracting  the  ball.  He  also  hit  the 
target  at  100  yards  lying  on  his  back  on  the 
ground,  and  notwithstanding  the  uneqiu^biesB 
of  the  wind  and  the  wetness  of  the  weather, 
only  missed  the  target  three  times  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  experiments'  (Arm.  Sm. 
1776,  xix.  1148).  According  to  Ferguson^s 
bit^rapher  the  experiments  were  fdso  tried 
by  some  trained  men  of  the  guards  before  the 
kmg  at  "Windsor,  but  the  soldiers  were  ner^ 
vouB  and  less  successfiil  than  Ferguson.  Fer- 
guson woe  sent  back  to  America — his  regi- 
ment was  then  at  Halifax,  U.S. — and  he  wafl 
permitted  to  form  a  corps  of  riflemen  out  of 
Toln&teen  from  r^^imenta  in  Amwica.  lids 
corps  was  armed  irith  hreeehloading  rifled 
earfnnas,  with  aerew^pluff  breech  action,  and 
sighted  for  one  hnndrea  to  three  hnndred 
yards.  One  of  these  rifled  carbines  is  figured, 
from  an  American  source,  in  Greener's  "Hie 
Gun  and  its  Development '  (Iiondon^  1881), 
fig.  74,  p.  89.  Ferguson's  corps  of  riflemen, 
extendea  in  fhmt  and  supported  by  a  corps  of 
rangers,  did  good  service  in  covering  G^eral 
Enyphausen^s  advance  at  the  battle  ofBrandy- 
wine,  11  Sept.  1777,  when  Fei^Bon  received 
a  severe  wound,  which  deprived  him  of  the 
use  of  one  arm.  Sir  William  Howe,  thai 
oommander-in-ohief  at  New  York,  ia  said  to 
have  taken  nmbr^  at  the  formation  of  the 
rifle  corps  without  his  having  been  previously 
consulted,  and,  takii^f  advantwe  ot  Fergu- 
son's prolonged  abseiuse  through  his  wound, 
broke  up  the  corps,  sending  the  men  to  the 
light  companies  of  their  r^mente  and  r»- 
tnminff  the  hreeehloading  rifles  into  store. 
After  Feipuson's  recovery  he  was  sent  in 
command  of  a  detachment  of  three  hundred 
men  embarked  in  the  Zebra,  Virilant,  and 
Manchester,  under  Captain  Oollins,  royal 
navy,  to  root  out  a  nest  of  privateers  from 
Little  "Egg  harbour  in  the  Jerseys,  tihe  results 
of  which  were  notified  in  the  '  Ix)ndon  Ga- 
sette,'  1  Dec.  1778.  Next  year  he  was  sent 
with  a  small  force  to  dislodge  the  enemy 
from  Stonyport  and  Vmank's  Neck.  JVom 
Stonyporthe  wuordeied  to  Georgia  with  the 
troops  under  Hajor-general  Fattison,  royal 
srtilleiT,  wliich  penetrated  into  South  C^oo- 
lina,  wnere  he  wad  employed  under  Tarleton 
at  the  siege  of  Oharleston.  On  ^  Oct.  1779 
Ferguson  was  appointed  major  in  one  of  the 
battalions  of  the  old  Tlst  highlanders,  which 
corps  was  then  serving  in  America  and  was 
disbanded  in  1783.  AJter  the  siege  of  Oharles- 
ton Fei^son  was  actively  employed  in  or- 
ganinngond  trainingthe  loyal  militia  ofBouth 
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Carolina,  in  whose  ficrhting  powers  he  appears 
tohavehadoTer'-confidenoe  (Rose,  CormoaUU 
Qarespondence,  i.  69).  With  about  a  thou- 
sand of  these  men  he  accompanied  Lord  Corn- 
wallia  in  his  march  through  the  Carolinas, 
during  which  he  was  severely  wounded  la 
his  sound  arm.  Fe^uson,  whose  recent 
promotion  to  the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  appears  not  to  have  been  known  in 
America  at  the  time,  was  suzprised  and 
killed  at  King's  Mountun,  N.O.}  duxing  the 
opezationa  Uirae  on  9  Oct.  1780.  Comwallis 
sa^:  'Miyor  Fe^nson  had  taken  infinite 
poms  with  the  militia  of  Ninety-six  (a  fron- 
tier post),  and  had  obtained  mj  pmussion 
to  make  an  excursion  into  Tiym  coimty, 
whilst  the  aickness  of  my  aimy  preTented  my. 
moving.  As  he  had  only  militia  and  tab 
small  remains  of  his  own  corps,  without  bag- 
gage or  artillery,  and  aa  he  promised  to  come 
back  if  he  heud  of  any  superior  forces,  I 
thought  he  could  do  no  harm,  and  might  help 
to  keep  alive  the  spirits  of  our  &iends  in 
North  Carolina,  which  might  be  depressed  by 
the  slowness  of  our  movements.   The  event 

Soved  unfortunate,  without  any  fault  of 
Ferguaon.  A  niunenras  and  unex- 
pacied  army  came  from  the  mountains,  and 
as  they  had  good  horsee  their  movements 
were  rapid.  Major  Feif^uson  was  tempted  to 
stay  near  them  longer  than  he  had  intended,  in 
Uie  hoge  of  cutting  ofif  Colond  Clarke  on  his 
rettum  &om  Georgia.  He  was  not  aware  that 
the  enemy  was  so  near  him,  and  in  endeavour- 
ing to  execute  my  orders  of  passing  the  Ca- 
tawba and  joining  me  at  Charlottetown  he 
was  attacked  by  a  very  superior  force  and 
totally  defeated  at  King's  Mountain '  (ib.  i. 
496-8).  This  disaster  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
the  royal  ca\ise.  Tarletcm  appears  to  have 
blamed  Comwallis  for  not  Bupporting  Fer^ 
gnson,  which  ComwaUis  decUres  to  be  'a 
most  malicious  and  ftlse  attack '  (t&  i  69). 
Ferguson  is  allowed  br  all  to  have  been  a 
generous^  obivalrous  8(udieT,but  the  partisan 
war&re  in  which  he  was  engaged  gave  rise 
to  rancorous  feaUngs  on  bol£  sides.  It  is 
alleged  that  indignities  were  offered  to  his 
UAWIed  oorpee  and  great  barbarities  prac- 
tised on  the  wretdied  militiamen  under  him 
who  were  taken  prisoners  (comp.  OormoalUt 
Comtp.  i.  67,  and  Babobopt,  Sitt.  U.  S.  vi, 
292-6).  Unable  to  show  other  marks  of  re- 
spect to  his  memory,  Ferguson's  brother  oiH- 
cers  published  a  notice  of  him  in  the  form 
of  a  monumental  epitaph  in  the  '  New  Tork 
Gazette,'  14  Feb.  1781. 

[A  memoir  of  FergnsoD  -was  writteo  his 
kiuman,  Dr.  Adam  Fenoaon  [i].?.!,  fbrthe  first 
edit.<tf  EncycL  Brit.  (British  EainrelopttdiB),  but 
as  it  was  CMsldarsd  too  long,  ana  Dr.  Ferguson 


refused  to  abridge  it,  it  was  omitted  and  aftei> 
wards  published  separately.  Two  copies  will  be 
found  laBritishHuseDmaDder  title  '  Sketch  of  a 
Mraunr  of  XtieaU-ColoDel  Patrick  Ferguson.  By 
Adam  FflEgnson,  IX.D.'  (London,  1817).  Be- 
sides this  work  raference  may  be  made  to  Boss's 
Comwallis  CorrespOQdence(London,  l869,8vols.X 

i.  10,  69,  67,  70,  30^-41,  486,  498-7;  Banaatrs 
Tarleton's  Hist.  Campaigns,  1780-1  (London, 
1787).  pp.  164-5;  Drake's  Am.  Bit^. ;  Baa- 
eroa's  Hist.  United  States,  vi.  156.  270-1,  287- 
289,  292-S ;  Two  Soottish  Soldiera,  by  Jamas 
Fergneon  of  Kinmnndv,  Aberdeeo,  1868.1 

H.M.a 

FERGTTSON,  ROBERT  (d.  1714),  sur- 
named  the  '  Plotter,'  was  the  eldest  son  of 
William  Fei;nison  oi  Badifurrow,  Aberdem- 
shire.  Beforene  left  Scotland  he  had  received 
a  '  liberal  education,'  posubly  at  Aberdeen 
University,  where  the  name  '  Robertus  Fer^ 
gusone  A'berdonensis '  appears  in  the  rolls 
of  1650.  He  was  resident  in  England  from 
about  1666,  and  at  the  Restoration  held  the 
living  of  Codmersham,  Kent.  Beingexpelled 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662,  he  sup- 
ported himself  by  *  teaching  boys  grammar 
and  imiver^ty  learning  at  Xslin^n,  near 
London'  (Athena  Oxotu  It.  106;  CiXUR, 
Aseount,  li.  S27).  On  16  Jan.  i662-S  a 
warrant  was  issued  against  him  for  being 
concerned  in  nusing  money  in  support  w 
^ected  ministers,  and  for  other  treasonable 
practices,  and  on  the  Slst  he  was  conmitted 
a  prisoner  to  the  Gatehouse,  not  receiving 
bis  liberty  till  12  May,  when  he  and  two 
others  entered  into  a  bond  of  SOOI.  for  hia 
good  behaviour.  He  next  came  into  promi- 
nence as  a  religious  controversialist.  In  1668 
he  published  *  Justification  onely  upon  a  Satis- 
faction ;  or  the  Necessity  and  Verity  <^  the 
Satisfaction  of  Cihrist  as  the  only  ground  at 
Remission  of  Sin,  asserted  and  opened  against 
IlieSodiiians,'  Itis an ej^ositionofthe usual 
CUvinistio  doctrines,  ^^laying  a  fiicile  if 
somewhat  superficial  eloquence,  bat  oharao- 
terised  \n  no  e|»eeial  azgumentattTe  atnli^. 
This  wonE,  according  to  Wodro w, '  did  much 
to  iiupratiflte  him  with  Dr.  Owen '  (Jnalaeta, 

ii.  271),  with  whom '  he  frequently  preached,' 
having  now  '  renounced  his  communion 
with  the  church  of  Scotland.'  According  to 
Wodrow,  though  in  a  coffee-house  henad 
'  one  of  tile  glioest  tongues  in  Bnglandupon 
all  subjects,  yet  when  in  the  pu^it  he  was 
exceedin^y  dry  and  straitened.  He  used 
his  papers,  and  inclined  to  make  extemporaiy 
flights,  but  frequently  faltered '  (t&.)  In  his 
nest  treatise,  'A  Sober  Enquiry  into  the 
Natur&  Measure,  and  Principle  of  Moral 
Virtue/ 1073,  he  ohaxacteristically  alludes  to 
Dr.  Owm  m  that  'great  and  inoompanbla 
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The  tres^  shows  him  to  be  an  adept 
in  povalar  exposition  and  appeaL  In  1676  he 
puhhshed  the  last  of  his  hooks  striotlTrelat- 
ing  to  religion,  viz. '  The  Inteieet  of  Beaaon 
in  Religion,  with  the  Import  and  TTse  of 
Scripture  Metaphors,  and  the  nature  of  the 
Union  betwixt  Christ  and  Believers,  with 
Beflections  on  a  Discourse  by  Mr.  Sherlock.' 
Feivuson's skill  as  a  religions controTersialiat, 
and  nis  inflnenoe  with  the  dissenters,  strongly 
recommended  him  to  the  party  of  Shaftes- 
bury, and  he  now  came  forward  as  the  cham- 
pion, against  the  government,  of  the  cause  of 
protestantisnL  His  first  political  pamphlet, 
eatitkd '  A  Letter  to  a  Parson  <n  Honour 
otmoenung  the  "Kack  Box,'''wm  publuhed 
anonymoiuity  with  the  date  London,  16  May 
1660l  It  had  referaaoe  to  a  missing  '  Black 
Box,'  reported  to  contain  proo&  of  the  king's 
marriage  to  Lucy  Walters,  the  mother  of 
the  Blue  of  Monmouth.  The  position  taken 
op  by  Ferguson  was  that  the  whde  story  of 
ioB  '  Black  Box '  was  a  fiction  invented 
tliose  who  wished  to  discredit  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth's  title  to  the  crown,  and  to  divert 
attention  from  the  treasonable  procedure  of 
the  Duke  of  York.  It  shows  great  sHU  in 
the  means  chosen  to  arouse  popular  preju- 
dice agunst  the  Duke  of  York.  On  2  June 
Charles  disavovrad  the  marriage '  on  the  faith 
of  a  Christian  and  the  word  of  a  kinf^'  and 
OB  ^  IQtk  Farguam  pnUiahed' A  Letter 
toaPersoaof  H^ouretnuMming  the  Song's 
disavowinff  his  having  been  married  to  the 
Duke  ot  Monmouth'e  Mother,'  in  which  he 
hinted  that  eviduice  would  be  forthcoming 
of  the  marriage '  when  the  matter  ahaU  come 
before  a  competent  Judicature.'  The  contro- 
ytanoB  connected  with  the  exclusion  bill  oc- 
cauoned  the  following  pamphlets  from  his 
pen :  '  Reflections  on  Addresses,'  '  Smith's 
Narrative,'  'A  Vindication  of  Smith's  Nar- 
rative/ '  Reflections  on  the  Jesuits  who  suf- 
fered for  the  Plot;  and '  The  Just  and  Modest 
VindicatioA,  in  answer  to  King  Charles's 
Declaration  on  his  Dissolving  the  English 
^rliament,'  republished  with  additions  and 
alterations  under  the  title '  The  Design  of  £n- 
daving  England  Disooverod.'  Afteracilyof 
London  jury  on  24  Nor.  1681  had  thrown  out 
a  Ifll  indicUng  Shafteshuir  of  hi^  treason, 
aMn^ilet  ai^teared  entitled '  No  Protestant 
Plot,  <a  the  present  intmded  Conspiracy 
PirotoBtantsagainsttlie  Eug  andGhvrenunent 
dieoovered  to  be  a  Coas^ticy  of  the  PajHsts 
agunst  the  King  and  his  Protestant  Subjects.' 
It  was  extended  into  a  second  and  a  third 
part.  The  authorship  of  the  first  two  parts 
has  usually  been  ascribed  to  Shafteebury,  but 
Ferguson  claims  the  authorship  of  the  whole 
three.   He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  au- 


^bm  of  the  second  part  to  Andrew  Marvell's 
'  Rise  and  Growth  of  Popery,'  1678,  giving 
an  account  of  its  growth,  1678-82.  The 
pamphlet  is  stat«d  to  be  printed  at  Cologne, 
1682,  but  was  really  printed  at  Lrauloo 
(Wood,  Atkerus,  iv.  2321. 

Femison  has  genexally  been  regarded  as 
one  oTthe  chief  contrivers  of  the  Rye  House 
plot,  and  even  he  himself  admits,  in  the 
words  of  his  apolo^^t,  that '  he  conducted  the 
communications  between  Monmouth,  Russel, 
and  those  who  acted  wit^  them,  and  Uie  more 
ruthless  coterie  of  conspiiators'  (FEBauBON, 
Fcryuson  the  Plott^,  p.  64).  According  to 
his  own  narrative,  however  (ib.  409-37),  he 
took  charge  of  the  azrangements  only  the 
more  sucmssfnlly  to  frustrate  it.  The&ilnre 
of  thB  plot  in  Uctohw  1683  was,  aoeoiding 
to  Fe^uaoDf  brought  about  by  his  designedly 
delaying  to  nalro  arrangements  for  it  till  the 
Idng  had  returned  from  Newmarket.  His 
urn  all  along,  if  he  is  to  be  beUsred,  was  to 
substitute  an  insnxrection  for  aesassinationj 
and  the  new  project  was  now  prosecuted 
with  the  utmost  vigour.  After  several  meet- 
ings had  been  held  mformation  regarding  tha 
movement  was  oonveved  to  the  government 
by  Colonel  Rumsev,  who  had  attended  a  meet- 
ing uninvited.  Ferguson  made  his  esc!^ 
with  Shaftesbury  to  Holland,  where,  81  Jan. 
168S,  he  was  present  at  Amsterdam  at  Ae 
death  of  the  earl,  who  left  lum  a  l^aey  of 
40/.  He  was  supposed  to  have  written  a 
vindication  of  the  association,  which  was 
seized  in  the  hands  of  his  servant  as  he  was 
going  with  it  to  press  in  the  beginning  of 
December  1682  (Wooi»,^«A«n<e,iv.  80).  In 
February  Ferguson  returned  to  London  three 
or  four  days  before  the  court  went  to  New- 
market. He  again,  according  to  his  own 
admission,  had  a  principal  sure  in  the  ar- 
rangements in  connection  with  the  second 
sasasaination  plot,  but  it  also,  he  asserts,  was 
frustrated  simply  by  his  skilful  manigement, 
and  not,  as  was  at  the  time  su^osed,  by  the 
fact  that  the  hing,  owing  to  a  nr^  left  New- 
market sooner  than  he  intended.  Had  there 
been  no  fixe,  and  had  ^  king  remained  there 
a  month  longer, 'he  would,' feaqgasmasBerta, 
'have  omne  back  in  as  much  securi^,  and 
as  free  from  dancer  of  b^ng  assaulted  upon 
the  road,  as  at  the  time  he  did.'  Ferguson 
was  undoubtedly  morally  as  well  as  I^ally 
involved  in  the  scheme.  After  the  frnatra- 
tion  of  this  second  plot  Feigustm  became  a 
leading  adviser  in  connection  with  the  in- 
surrection schemes  of  Argyll  and  Monmouth. 
On  the  failure  of  the  plot  he  had  fled  north  to 
Scotland,  and  afterwards  taking  ship  thence 
to  Hfunburg  arrived  in  Holland.  There  he 
wrote  'An  Enquiry  into  a  Detection  of  the 
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Barbarous  Murder  of  the  l&te  Earl  of  Essex, 
or  a  Vindication  of  that  Noble  Personage 
from  the  Guilt  and  Infamy  of  having  de- 
atrojred  Himself.'  On  4  June  sentence  ot 
outlawry  was  passed  against  him  for  his  con- 
nection witli  tbe  assassination  plot  In  the 
proclamation  issued  3  Aug.  1683  for  Fergu- 
son's apprehension  he  is  dracribed  as  follows : 
*  A  tall  lean  man,  dork  brown  hair,  a  great 
Boman  nose,  thin  jawed,  heat  in  his  &ce, 
speaks  in  the  Scotcn  tone,  a  sharp  piennnff 
«7&  fltoops  a  little  in  the  ahooldeis;  ne  hath 
a  uuiffling  ga!t  that  differs  from  all  men ; 
wean  his  periwig  down  almost  over  bU  ejee ; 
about  46  or  46  years  old.' 

Fergnson  was  one  of  the  eighty-two  who 
tailed  (rom  the  Texel  with  Monmouth  on 
his  expedition  to  the  west  of  England,  hold- 
ing the  position  of  chaplain  to  the  army,  and 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  Monmouth's  secre- 
tary and  adviser.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
manifesto  circulated  by  Monmouth  on  his 
landing,  in  which  lung  James  was  denounced 
as  a  pojpish  usurper  and  tyrant,  and  accused 
of  havmg  contriTed  not  merely  the  death  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  bnt  of  his  broths  the  late 
king.  Honmouth  afterwuds  asserted  that 
Fovtuon  drew  it  up  and  made  lum  Mgn  it 
without  having  read  it  (SiB  Joav  Bbambtoit, 
AMtaliography,  p.  188).  It  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  on  Fei^uson's  advice  that  Mon- 
month  assumed  the  royal  title,  hut  Ferguson 
iwwiilii  that  he  'disputed  against  the  con- 
Totienoy  of  it  at  that  juncture  with  aU  the 
stiength  and  vigour  oi  mind '  that  he  could. 
After  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor  Ferguson,  with 
his  usual  luck  or  wanness,  succeeded,  after 
lying  for  some  time  in  concealment  on  the 
west  coast,  in  reaching  Holland  in  safety.  His 
escapes  have  been  attributed  to  his  havuig 
all  along  been  in  communication  with  the 
govCTnment,hut  this  may  be  r^arded  as  dis- 
]W0Ted  by  the  &ot  that »  was  eKeptedfimn 
the  amneBty  of  10  Hansh  1686,  and  alao  frinn 
the  genMftl  pudon  of  1688.  In  Holland  he 
wrote  in  January  1688  '  A  Vindication  of 
Monsr.  Fagel'a  Letter,'  in  which  he  asserted 
that  a  *  revolution  vriU  come  with  a  wilaiess ; 
and  its  like  may  come  before  the  Prince  of 
Wales  he  of  &ge  to  manage  an  nnmly  spirit 
which  I  fear  will  accompany  it.'  In  the  ex- 
pedition of  William  of  Orange  there  was  lees 
scope  for  Fe^uson's  abilities  in  intrigue,  and, 
although  he  accompanied  it,  he  was  probably 
regarded  chiefly  as  a  necessan^  evil.  His  ser^ 
vices  were  to  some  extent  utilised  in  infiueno- 
ing  the  dissenters,  hut  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  ever  been  taken  much  into  ooiifiden(»  by 
the  counBeQoraof  Wniiam.  Nevertheleeshe 
took  up  his  pen  on  theprine^a  behalf,  publish- 
ing '  Aji  A^wer  to  Mjt.  ^nn'e  Advice  to  the 


Ohorch  of  England,'  and  a '  R^resentation 
of  Threatening  Dangers  impending  over  Pro- 
testants in  Great  Britain  t«fore  the  coming 
of  his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange.'  At 
Exeter  his  chagrin  at  his  subordinate  place 
in  the  prince's  expedition,  compared  witii  hia 
dominant  influence  in  Monmouth's  counsels, 
seems  to  have  got  the  better  of  his  discre- 
tion. When  Burnet  was  officiating  before 
the  prince  in  the  cathedral,  Ferguson  asked 
to  preach  in  the  preabyterian  church.  The 
keys  were  refused  him,  whereupon  he  re- 
Bolved,  in  his  own  words,  to  'take  the  Idng^ 
dom  ofheaven  by  violence,'  and,  having  broken 
open  the  door,  ascended  the  pulpit  sword  in 
hand,  and  preached  from  the  sixteenth  vena 
of  the  94th  Psalm,  'Who  will  rise  up  for  me 
wainst  evildoers  P'  After  the  flight  of  James, 
I^ffguson  poHi^ed  'The  Justiflcation  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  his  Deecent,  and  for  settling 
the  Crown  upon  him  on  the  foot  that  King 
James  had  ideated.'  The  only  reward  he 
obtained  for  such  industrious  exertions  was 
that  of  housekeeper  at  the  excise,  worth  about 
400/.  a  year  (Lvtxbbii.j  i.  616).  FVom  a 
Tnm{Uet  published  at  this  time,  enttded, '  R. 
Ferguson's  Apology  for  his  Tniisaotimis  the 
last  ten  yean  bol£  in  England  and  Foreign 
Parts,' in  which  he  lets  the  world  know  tlut 
his  'more  enlightened  understanding*  had 
sufficiently  convinced  him  of  his '  overhas^ 
and  prc^nmcial  censure  of  the  disdpline  of  the 
church  of  England  as  it  now  stands  law 
established,'  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was 
inclined  to  r^;ard  promotion  to  a  bishopric 
as  a  fitting  reward.  In  any  case  his  change 
from  fanatical  antipathy  towards  the  govern- 
ment of  James  11  to  enthusiastic  support  (tf 
the  Jaoobites  was  suspiciously  sudden.  The 
conversion,  if  it  changed  his  political  senti- 
ments, made  no  change  in  his  habits  and  dis- 
position. In  the '  History  of  the  Revolution,' 
published  in  1706,  he  declares  his  opinion 
that  the  rerolntion,  'instead  of  hoi^  an  effort 
in  fkvonr  of  tiie  ]proteetant  religion  and  dvil 
liber^ . . .  was  a  deep  and  sueoessfhl  design 
of  the  Vatican  for  the  advancement  of  popeiy 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe;'  bnt  hu 
conscientious  objectifms  to  the  government 
of  Williun  did  not  prevent  him  enjoying  as 
long  as  he  was  permitted  the  raiolumenta 
he  had  obttuned  m  his  services  on  its  behalf. 
He  was  conoemed  in  the  Montgomery  plot, 
and  was  apprehended  on  stupicion ;  but,  it 
being  impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  evidence 
against  him,  he  was  discharged.  He  then 
entered  into  close  communication  with  the 
court  St.  Germain,  and  bectune  a  leading 
agent  in  the  intrigues  for  subverting  the 
^venunentof  Wiluam.  On  the  news  reach- 
ing die  government  of  the  attempted  Jaoolnte 
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landing'  in  1689,  he^waa  on  6  Mwr  aeited 
under  a  warrailt  (ib.  u.  441),  on  the  7th  com- 
mit tod  to  New^t«  (ib.  443),  and  on  the  18th 
npeiwded  in  his^poot  at  the  exose  {tb.  494). 
In  «oimectirai  with  the  Lancaahire  plot  of 
MM  he  pttUiahed  'A  Letter  to  my  Laid 
Chief  Justice.  Holt,'  and*  A  Letter  to  Seero- 
tarr  Tienchard'  (tittrilmted  ^  Locd  Uao- 
aulay  to  Moiitgomeiy)^  contaimng  riruhmt 
attacks  on  the  gorwmnent  and  the  CKeoutive. 
The  followmg  year  he  published  *  Whether 
the  preserving  the  Frotestaat  Reli^on  was 
<h.B  motive  unto,  or  the  end  that  was  desismed 
in  the  late  RevolutionP' '  Whether  the  Par- 
liament be  not  in  Law  dissolved  by  the  Death 
of  the  Princess  of  Orange  P '  and  '  A  brief 
Account  of  some  of  the  late  EDcroachmOTits 
and  DepredatioAs  of  the  Dutch  upon  the 
English.'  That  F^nuon  was  pri^  to  the 
pk»t  of  ^  Qetnge  raiclay  [q.  v.]  utere  can 
teuodoobt.  He  was  tike  onuior  of 'Advice 
to  the  OouiUxy  in  thni  dsMing  of  Matchers 
ibr  the  ensuing  Parliament,' which  was  circu- 
lated in  JaniuuT  1696-6.  On  suqiioion  of 
being  ocmeemed  in  Banlay's  plot  he  was 
anmted  10  Uaroh  1G95-6  (tb.  iv.  37),  and 
he  renuuned  in  Newgate  till  14  Jan.  1696-7, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  bail  (ib.  p.  169)^ 
He  now  took  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the 
Scots  in  reference  to  toa  Darien  questioD; 
and,  havii^  previou^  published  '  A  Letter 
to  Robert  Harley,  in  favour  of  the 
Soots  Act  foe  an  African  Company,' he  pub* 
liahed  in  1689  a  treatise  of  some  size  entitled 
<  A  Just  and  Modest  Vindication  of  the  Seots^ 
Deaga  for  having  eetablished  a  Gabmsr  at 
Darien ;  with  a  nnef  dta^yhow  mneh  it  is 
their  interest  to«^3rthenieelveBtDtEade,and 
partieulariy  to  that  which  ia  foreign.'  This 
year  his  father  died,  but,  as  he  failed  to  enter 
an  appeantnce  as  heir,  hi»  brothfo*,  James  Fer- 
ffoson  [q.  T.l  was  im  19  June  1700  confirmed 
in  posseanoa  of  the  estate.  His  name  next 
comes  into  prominence  in  connection  with  the 
'  Scots  Plot,'  and  it  was  through  his  revela- 
tions that  the  machinations  of  Simon  Fraaer, 
twelfth  IcHrd  Lovat  [q.  v.],  against  the  Duke 
of  Athc^werefrustrated.  In  connection  with 
this,  Ferguson  on  24  Dec.  1708  published  a 
declaration  in  which;  he  solmnnly  asserted 
that, 'so  far  as  eonceraa either  mjrlaunrledge 
m  my  belief,  there  ia  not  anmgnror,  or  one 
nokonad  a  Jacobite,  engaged  m  a  plot,  or 
tikatwill,against  her  majesty  and  the  govern- 
ment,' and  that  his  only  motive  &r  reveal- 
iag  Fraser'a  oonspiraOT  agamst  Atholl  was 
fwe  preserving  we  safety  and  honour  of  hw 
nugesty.'  With  the  knowledge  now  po»- 
Mised  of  the  designs  then  chenshed  by  the 
JacohiteSfitiatmpoeaiUetor^erdtlieseBtate- 
nents  of  Ferguson  as  mytbtngelae  than  de- 


liberate  falsehoods,  intended  both  to  aid  in 
overturning  Queennbeny  and  the  whigB,and 
to  divert  euspioion  from  tiirUier  projects  that 
the  Jaoobites  might  then  have  in  hand.  In 
this  he.did  not  utogsther  succeed.  On  ae- 
eouit<^  the  asawtionsttf  Sir  Thomas  Stewart, 
which  undoubtedly  revealed  Ferguson's  true 
relation  to  Fmser  and  the  court  of  St.  Qec- 
mmn,  he  was  brought  up  for  examination, 
but  having  auwered  with  great  dexterity  he 
was  dismissed.  By  the  lords  his  narrative 
was  declared  'ialse,  scandalous,  and  sedi- 
tious,' and  he  was  ordered  to  be  committed 
to  Nei^te;  but  he  was  admitted  to  bful, 
and  was  never  put  upon  his  trial.  Besides 
his  '  History  of  the  devolution,'  1706,  2ud 
ed.  1717,  Ferguson  subsequently  published, 
'  Qualifications  requisite  in  a  Mimster  of 
State/  1710,  and  '  An  Accoont  of  the  Obli- 

Sttions  the  StatM  of  Holland  have  to  Great 
rttain,  and  the  Betum  theybave  made  both 
in  Europe  and  the  Indies.  WithBefleotiona 
upon  the  Peace,'  1713.  The  'Histo^of  ail 
the  Mobs,  Tumults,  and  Insurrections  in 
Great  Britain,  with  the  ti^als  of  the  ring* 
leaders  and  b^rayers  counting  from  William 
the  Conqueror  to  the  present  tune.  Begun  by 
Mr.  Ferguson,  and  continued  by  an  impartial 
hand,' appeared  at  London  in  1716.  He  also 
edited  Bishop  Guthrie's'Memoir3,'1702.  His 
latter  years  were  spent  in  great  poverty,  and 
he  died  in  1714. 

[Luttrell'a  Short  Relation ;  Wodrow's  An»< 
lecta ;  Sir  John  Brftmston's  Autobiography 
(Caadea  Sooiety) ;  Ca]dir«U  Papam  (BannatTUa 
CInb);  Loekhart  ^pars;  Bomat's  Own  lima; 
Calainy's  Aooooat of  ffjaoted  Ministers;  Wood's 
Athana  Oxon. ;  Histories  of  Oldmixon,  Eachardi ' 
Balph.  Burton,  and  Mocaulay.  The  facta  of  Fer- 
ffoson's  life  ht»  introduced  into  a  novel,  '  For 
Libeny's  Sake,'  by  J.  B.  Marsh,  1873,  ia  which 
use  has  bewtmadeof  letters  and  other  documents 
relating  to  Farguaon  in  the  State  Paper  o&ce, 
and  a  vindication  of  his  character  attempted.  A 
similarly  fitvonmble  representation  of  bis  career 
is  given  in  James  Ferfntson's  'Farguson  the 
Plotter,'  1887,  Rnd,  whetlMr  the  conclusions  of 
the  vriter  be  acc^>ted  or  not,  the  work  is  of 
special  value  far  the  latten  and'  other  dooumeata 
printed  for  the  first  time.]  T.  F.  H. 

FERGUSON,  ROBERT  a750-1774), 
Soottish  poet.  [Sea  FBsavaaair.] 

FEROUSOIT,  ROBERT,  M.D.  (1799- 
1886),  physician,  son  of  Robert  Ferf^uson  of 
Glen  Islay,  Perthshire,  and  of  the  Indian  civil 
service,  and  grand-nephew  of  Adam  Fei^'- 
son,  the  historian,  was  bom  in  India  in  1799. 
He  went  to  school  at  Croydon  under  Dr. 
Oombie,  author  of  the  '  Gymnasium,'  and 
began  to  study  medicine  as  tlie  pupil  of  one 
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«f  his  itelatiTes,  a  pracCiUonffir  in  Sobo,  and 
ill  attendanee  at  tlie  lectoras  of  Uie  Great 
Windmill  Street  school  of  anatomy;  After 
an  interral  of  freneral  study  afi  Heidelberg,  be 
Joined  the  medical  claaaeB  at  Edinburgh  and 
graduated  M.D.  in  1823.  Through  hia  family 
eonnectionB  he  heoune  intimate  in  the  (urcle 
bfEHrWalterSoottfOndoli^gnwMdiii^toI'on- 
don  brought  with'  Mm  an  mtrodtfctaon  from 
Loekbart  to  Mr.  Munay  of  AlbemaKe  Street, 
Who  introduced  him  to  literary  circlea  in  the 
IttBtropoliB.  For  Murray's  'Family  Library* 
lie  afterwards  compiled  t-wo  TOlumes,  anony- 
mously, on  the  '  Natural  Hist<^  of  Inaecte/ 
and  f6r  the  '  Qnarterly  Beiicnr '  he  urote 
ten  articles  from  183d  to  1654,  most  of  thetn 
medkal,  and  one  or  two  of  a  philosophioo- 
reliffious  kind.  His  first  puhlioat»on,  datdd 
in  T826  from  Baker  Street,  was  a  letter  to 
Sir  H.  Hal/ord  proposing  a  com1»nation  of 
tiie  old  inoculation  of  emall-poz  with  vaoa- 
nation.  After  travelling  abroad  for  a  time 
M  me£eal  attend^,  be  took  the  post  of  re- 
rideut  me<ffical  t^eet  at  the  Hamebone  In- 
firmary, when'  he  leamed  ftom  I>r.  Hooper 
'many  of  those  stvange  nsoanMS  and  pre- 
scriptions on  which,  to  the  emprise  of  many 
aie  contemjloraTies,  he  was  wont  to  rely 
^th  entire  confidence  ia  some  of  the  greatest 
emei^ndee  of  medical  practice'  (MtrKx). 
With  the  sikpport  of  Sr.  Oooch  he  entertid 
on  special  obstetric  practice,  was  appointed 
pbysi^an  to  the  Wesbninster  Lying-^n  Hos- 
pitaL  andprefessor  obstetrics  at  the  newly 
fomuled  Ekg'B  OoUege  in  1681.  In  1827 
be  had  been  active  in  Icnmding  the  *  Loudon 
MechcalQesette '  as  an  orgad  of  oonserratiTe 
cpinion  in  medical  politics  and  of  aeademical 
tiewa  in  medical  science.  Along  with  Wat- 
Ma  be  attended  Sir  Walter  Seott  in  1881 
when  he  passed  throng  London  in  broken 
health  on  Mi  vrfcy  to  HapleB,  and  again  In 
JfiSSt  on  his  way  back.  He  became  a  fisUow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1837,  and 
afterwarda  councillor  and  censor.. .  In  1840 
he  'was  appointed  physician-aoooucbeur  to 
the  queen,  in  which  capaoity  he  Attended, 
aloB^  with  Sir  O.  Loeoo^^t  the  l»rth  of  all 
her  majestVs  childMn^-  About  18S7  he  grar- 
i^Ut  withdrew  from  his  extenaire  obstetric 
practice,  and  took  the  hold  Mep  of  entering 
the  fidd  as  a  general  medical  considtant.  In 
the  opinion  of  Sir  X-  Watson  his  success  in 
attaining  the  &Ht  rank  was  remarkable,  con- 
sidering that  he  bad  nbt  sernd  as  physidan 
to  a  la^  general  hospital.  '  AmtH^his'tNt- 
tients  were  cUstinguiBhed  leadtea  in  politics 
and  litentnrej  maleiy  'of<wtodl''beeame  at- 
tached to  him  in  private  fiiiendshi;).  He  had 
a  fine  presence  and  a  somewhat  impious 
Mil.  His  pK^ssianallrritings  bdDngtb  libs 


earlier  period  of  bis  pracdoe:  *PasrpeTsl 
-Fever,'  18S9 ;  *  Dleeesee  of  the  Uterus  and 
Oraria,'  in  Tweedi^'s  '  library  of  Uedieine;  * 
and  an  edition  of  Oooch's  papers  on  the 
'*'  DiseaseB  of  Women,'  with  ooneise  introduo- 
ton-  esssy,  for  the  New  Sydenham  Societv, 
1869.  He  died  at  his  oottsm  at  WiKkfleld, 
Beriishixe,  <ni  36  Jane  1865.  He  manied, 
fltst>  lia  1880,  a  lady  of  the  neaoh&milT 
of  LdDalmett£^  «nd  eeoandly,  in  184fl> 
Maty,  daughter  of  Mwdeod  of  Dmrregsn,  by 
whom  he  had  'Are  children. 

imi.  IHmas  wd  Gas.  1866,  U.  18;  Sir  T. 
Wataoa's  Presideirtlal  Address,  CoU.  of  Phym., 
Lucet,  SI  Mardi  1666;  Monk's  CoU.  of  Fhya. 
iii  296;  LockhBEt's  life  of  Seott,  ehaps;  Ixxxi. 
and  bcExiii.]  O.  (X 

FIBGUSON,  Sib  RONALD  ORAU- 
FURD  (1773-1841),  second  son  of 

William  Feifjiason  of  Raidi,  Fl£Bshire,  hj 
Jane,  daughter  of  Ronald  Oauftud  of  Re»- 
talrig,  sijaUir  of  Margaret,  oountsss  of  Du^ 
fries,  was  bon  at  Bdmbnrgh  on  8  Fbb.  1778. 
He  entend  the  army  as  n  ensign  in  tiie '6Srd 
regimeht  onS  Anvil  179^  andwns fcomoted 
lieatenaiitonS^JaB.1791.  Ee^ttenpudn 
lonjf  visit  to  Beriln  ia  order  to  stn^f  tbe 
Pnusisn  system  of  discipline,  and  on  lus  r»< 
tnm  he  was  "promoted  okptain  on  19  Feb. 
1798.  Ja  this  yeas,  on  the  outbreak,  d  the 
great  war'witii  France;  F^oson's  regiment, 
tlie  59rd,  was  deapatdiedtoFlahdnrSiWhen 
it  was  briead^^th  the  14th  and  87th  regi- 
ments under  the  command  of  Hajor-fcnenl 
Ralph  Abercromby,  who  took  particua*.  no- 
tice of  Fe^vson,  as  a  young  ScatduBan  <jC 
singular  bcxlily  strength  and  acti^ty.  Ferrit- 
son  serrod  throuriioat  the  <iBmpaign>o(1799y 
irt  the  tueoeof  V^sncienneStand  inthebattlae 
which  led  to  the  Duke  of  YorlA  xetnnt  ft«n 
Dunkirk.  In  October  1798  ti»  63id  ibrmsd 
pntt  of  the  Mrrison  of  Hieawpsdrt  tmdertte 
command  m  Lieutenant-fonMsl  rar-ChaxIeB 
Grey,  and  during  the  constant  fighting  wbidi 
took'  place  in  front  of  that  town  the  GSid  was 
much  engaged.  Ferguson,  who  waa  wounded 
in  the  Imee,  was  speeiaUy  pndaed  in  dee- 
tiatdk«B.  In  the  following  year  he  lafi  Flan- 
on  he^g  promoted  miyor  into  the  84th 
regiment  on  SI  May  1794,  and  on  18  Baft, 
1794,  though  only  twentyKme,  he  -was  prtK 
moted  lientenant-otdonol  and  amKHnted  t» 
oommapd  the  newly  raised  2iid  hattalbn  <tf 
that  r^mrat^  >  He  was  at  onoe  erdeied  t* 
India,  and  in  1796  his  regiment  was  one  oJf 
tboee  which  eo-opwtted  from  India,  ni^er 
Major-gemottl  Sir  Aimed  Olazke,  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  On  fab 
return  to  India  he  -waa  stationed  at  Oawn- 
pM«,  and  tberemarried  Jean,  natural  dutgb- 
ter  of  General  Bb^  He•toettnnR}  [4.  r*]»i» 
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37M.  lUti  marriage  greatly  inertaaed  fais 
maKh  and  importance,  and  FergHBon  found 
te'difltfaHy  in  getting  further  emplt^ment. 
On  his  return  to  Ehu^jaDd  he  was  prolnotod 
colonel  on  1  Jtm.  IwXH  and  in  that  jear  he 
iuAi  a  oommand  in  Majoi-i^enetal  tlie  Hon. 
Thomas  llalfeland'e  attack  on  Belle  Isle,  and 
in  8ir>  Junes  PulteD^s  expedition  aea'mst 
¥flrrol.  He  was  <»e  of  the  officers  who  re- 
tHmed  home  in  dlMfnst  at  Pnheney's  refusal 
to  ettadi  VenoL  £1 1804  Fwgnson  was  ap- 
pointed hfigadie^^ffeneral  commanding  the 
York  district,  and  m  ihe  following  year  he 
took  oommand  of  the  highland  bii^de,  con- 
sisting of  the  71st,  72Bd,  and  G^rd  high- 
landers,  in  the  expedition  s«it  under  Sir 
Dbvid  Baird  to  Teeaptan  the  Oape  of  Good 
Hope.  He  prafermed  ths  diffioolt  taidc  of 
bncBng  his  hrigsde  in  the  fiu»  of  Ae  Dutch 
troo^  and  tOTtemtg  the  dieembarlntioii  of 
ike  rest  of  the  army,  and  hy  his  etmduet  in 
fsQowing  enmgements  he  won  the  re- 
peated thanks  of  1^  David  Burd.  He  was 
forced  to  leave  the  Cape  by  severe  illness. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  was  elected 
M.P.  for  the  Kirkcaldy  bm^bs  In  1806,  a 
seat  which  he  h^d  for  twenty-four  years, 
and  on  2fi  April  1806  he  was  promoted  maior- 
^eneral.  In  thsA  rear  be  was  appointed  to 
command  a  brigade  in  the  army  under  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  destined  for  the  assistance 
of  the  PortugTiose,  and  at  the  landing  of  the  , 
expedition  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hmio^o  he  ' 
ms  fiaeed  in  command  of  a  brigade  connat>  | 
higoillie  tind  and 78th reginttitB.  At  the  1 
battle  of  Boli^a  Ferguson's  briffade  was  em- 
ployed upon  the  extreme  left,  andtwice  turned 
Labordersririit, after anadnncealongadiffi- ' 
cult  mountain  road.  At  the  great  battle  of ' 
Vimedro  it  was  posted  on  the  left  of  the  Eng^ 
Ush  armr,  and  C'ergns<m  had  just  begun  to 
pursue  Junot  when  he  wHs  checked  oy  Sir 
Harry  BnnaTd[q.v.^  Ferguson  was  spoken  of 
in  the  highest  terms  m  8ir  Arthur  Wellesley*< 
despatch,  and  was  thanked  in  his  place  in 
the  £[ouse  of  Commons  for  his  services.  He 
also  received  a  gold  medal  and  was  gazettted 
colonel  of  the  SicUiaa  regimoat  on  26  Jan. 
1809.  In  theparliamentary  session  of 1809  he 
^istinguidwd  hima^  bv  ms  ^teeches  agiisst 
the  Duke  (rfTork  in  tiie  debates  on  Claike 
soandal.  Id  ^te<rftihi8,  and  cfhis  advanced 
liberalism,  he  was  nominated  to  a  command 
in  the  force  sent  under  Sir  David  Baird  to 
join  Sir  John  Hoore  in  the  Peninsula,  bnt 
reached  Conuma  too  late  to  be  any  service. 
In  1810  he  was  appointed  second  in  command 
to  the  army  ioi  C^MiK,but  was  obliged  by  ill- 
ness to  retnm  to  England  in  a  i^w  months. 
On  4  June  1818  he  was  ^moted  lieutenant- 
general.   In  1814  he  acted  fox  a  dbort  time 


as  seeood  in  eommand'  to  Sir  Thomas  Gn^ 
ham  is  Hollttnd,  and  in  the  'fi)llow^  year 
he  "nne  nAde  a  K.03.  Ferntsonnevwagftin 

BBw  service,  but  continued  to  sit  for  the 
Kirkcaldy  burghs  tmtil  1830,  and'  tiin>a{|fa- 
out  this  periw  of  tory  ascendancy  ^tin- 
guished  tumself  in  the  House  of  Commons 
ov  his  decided  liberalism.'  He  was  a  cob- 
sutent  suppcffter  of  all  measures  tending  to 
civil  and  rel^ons  liberty,  an  earnest  advfr- 
catefor  catllouc  emancipation,  and  both  spoke 
and  voted  for  the  boHot  and  for  triennial 
parliaments.  On  94  Karch  162f(  he  was 
transferred  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  79th  Came- 
ron highlanders,  on  S3  J'uly  18S0  he  was 
promoted  genual,  and  in  1881  ho  was  made 
a  G.03.  at  the  coronation  of  William  IV. 
In  1880  he  -was  defiteted  fiir  Ae  leprssentai- 
tion  of  the  Kirkcaldy  bnrghs  by-  the  toiy 
candidate,  Leid  LongMwrMgh,  tlie  eldest 
son  of  General  the  Earl  <^  KmsI^;  but  he 
was  immediately  elected  for  Nottinanam,  for 
which  place  he  continued  to  mt  tfntil  hii  death, 
in  Bolton  Bow,  London,  on  10  April  1941.  In 
the  previous  December  he  haO  succeeded  to 
the  familT  estate  of  Raith,  on  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother,  Robert  Ferjfuson,  who  had 
also  for  matny  years  been  a  radical  M.P.,  and 
he  was  succeeded  in  all  his  Scotch  estates 
by  his  only  son,  Colonel  Bobert'Fe^uson, 
who  sat  ibr  the  Kirkcaldy  burghs  from  1841 
to  18^,  and  took  the  additional  name  of 
Hnnro  on  aooediiuf  to  some  of  the  estates  of 
his  grandfather,')^  Hector  HunM  of  Novar, 
Ross,  and  Oomatty. 

[Foster's  Meraljers  of  Pari,  (fecotland) :  Army 
Lists;  'Rapl  Military  Calemtar;  Hook's  lifa 
of  Sir  DaTid  Baird ;  Napier's  Peniiisular  War ; 
and  a  long  notige,  irith  a  portrait,  in  the  ItfiUtary 
Panorama  for  August  18ia.]  H.'M.  S. 

FERGUSON,  Snt  SAMUEL  (1610- 
1866),  poet  and  antiqnary,  third  son  of  JcArn 
Fergustm  of  CoUon  House,  co.  Antrim,  'was 
bom  in  Belfast  on  10  March  1810.  He  was 
educated  at  the  chief  public  school  of  B^ast, 
the  Academical  Institution, 'and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Trinity  Collwe,  Dublin,  whm  he 
gradnated  BA.  ui  1626,  and  H.A.  in  1888, 
and  was  ereated  LLJ). '  hOKnis  oawft  in 
1864.  In  1838  he  was  called  to  the  Iriafa  bar, 
taA  obtained  some  practice  oh  the  north- 
east  circuit  of  Ireland.  In  1 859 he  T^aa  made 
a  queen's  counsel,  hut  in  1867  retirad  from 
practice  on  his  ajipointment  as  deantr«*keeper 
of  the  piAlio  records  of  IretanOi  He  was 
the  first  holder  of  the  office,  wliich  entailed 
'  much  investigation  and  arrangement  of  docu- 
ments. Just  before  Ferguson's  appointment 
one  of  the  chief  officials  in  charge  of  the 
records  had  pvUidy  stated  tlist  the  Iridi 
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statutes  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  vere  in 
Norman  French,  a  language  never  used  in 
Ireland  after  1495,  so  little  were  the  keepers 
acquainted  with  the  records  they  kept.  He 
thoroughly  organised  the  department,  and  on 
17  March  1878  was  knitted  in  recognition 
of  his  services.  From  its  first  appearance  in 
1833  he  was  a  contributor  to  the  'Dublin 
Universitv  Magasine.'  In  it  he  published  in 
1831  an  Kaglish  metrical  version  of  the  <  Ad- 
dress of  O'Bvme's  Bard  to  the  Clans  of 'Wick- 
low,'  '  The  Lament  over  the  Roins  of  Timo- 
league  AbW,'  'The  Fhir  Hills  of  Holy  Ire- 
laiS;  and '  llieForester's  Complaint in  1886 
*TheFaii7Thom*and''WmTOiUilandL'  At 
the  same  period  he  publishecl  a  series  of  tales 
in.  which  verse  is  sometimes  mingled  with 
prose,  after  the  manner  of  Cowley's  essays, 
oalled  'Hibernian  Nights'  Entertainments.' 
Tbma  stories  have  been  edited  by  Lady  Fer- 
^osoBMnce  their  author's  death,and  published 
in  Lcmdon,  in  1887,  tt^ther  with  a  reprint  of 
his  first  volume  of  collected  '  Foams '  and  the 
'Remains  of  Saint  Patrick,' a  translation  into 
English  blank  verae  of  the  '  Confessio '  and 
,<  Epistle  to  CorotiocuB,'  with  a  .dissertation 
on  the  life  of  the  saint.  He  wrote  two  politi- 
cal satires,  'Inheritor  and  Bconomist'  and 
'  Dublin.'  Other  poems  were  published  by 
him  in  'BJadiwDod's  Magaiine,'  of  which 
the  beat  known  is  'The  Foiling  of  the 
Anchor.'  'IlieWet  Wooing' was  published  , 
in  the  same  magazine  in  1832,  and  in  May  i 
1838  bis  amusing  satirical  dialogue,  illustra-  ' 
tive  of  Irish  educational  schemes  then  promi- 
nent, '  Father  Tom  and  the  Pope.'  This  has 
been  reprinted  with  other  contributions  of  his 
in  'Tales  from  Blackwood,*  lat  ser.  vols.  iii. 
▼ii.  viii.  xiL  In  1865  be  published  a  volume 
of  collected  poems,  '  Lays  of  the  Western 
Gael,'  in  1872 '  Congal,  an  Epic  Poem  in  Five 
Books,'  and  in  1880 a  third  volume  of '  Poems/ 
chiefly  on  subjects  taken  from  Irish  literature. 
Besides  the  contentsof  these  three  V4dumea  a 
few  separate  poems  Ferguson  are  in  print. 
'The  Ele^  on  the  Death  of  Thomas  Davis ' 
appeared  in  the  '  Ballad  Pbetry  of  Ireland,' 
while  die  witty  song  of '  The  Loyal  Orange- 
man' was  never  puUiahed,  though  privately 
circulated,  and  otten  recited  in  Dublin.  Be- 
sides these  numerous  contributions  to  litera- 
ture he  wrote  many  essays  on  Irish  antiqui- 
tiee  ('  Proceedings '  and  '  Transactions  *  of 
BoTU  Irish  Acattomy,  1834-84),  and  carried 
on  lengthy  investigations  in  several  parts  of 
Ireland.  Inl882hewasunanimoBBlyelected 
president  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

He  married,  on  16  Aug.  1848,  Mary  Catha- 
rine Quinnees,  and  for  many  years  he  and  his 
wifeprsctiE'td  an  open,  generous,  anddelight- 
'ful  hospitality  towards  every  one  in  Dublin 


who  cared  for  literature,  music,  or  art,  at 
their  house  in  North  Great  George's  Stroet. 
He  died,  after  an  illness  of  sune  numtbs,  at 
Strand  Lodge,  Howth,in  the  county  of  Dub- 
lin, on  9  Aug.  1886.  Aftwc  a  pubhc  funeral 
service  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  his  body 
was  conveyed  to  his  £unily  burying-^daoe  at 
Donegore,  co.  Antrim.  As  an  aattqaviaB 
Ferguson's  most  important  work  was  his  col- 
lection of  all  the  known  0|j[hun  inseriptiooB 
of  Ireland  and  their  pubhcation  ('Ogham 
Inscriptions  in  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Sec^land,' 
edited  fay  Lady  FetgUMW^Edinbaigfa,  1887). 
He  was  laborious  and  accurate,  nd  nearly 
all  he  wrote  on  utiquuiaa  sntigects  dewve* 
careful  study. 

As  a  poet  he  deserves  recollection  in  Ire- 
land, for  he  strove  hard  to  create  modern 
poetry  from  the  old  Irish  tales  of  heroes  and 
saints  and  histories  of  places.  Another  Irish 
poet  has  maintained  that  the  epic  poem '  Con- 
gal' entitles  Fei^usoa  to  rank  in  Ireland  as 
the  national  poet  {Safioctor,  14  Awl  1888), 
and  liifi  long  metrical  versions  of  Irish  sagas 
are  praised  by  Miss  M.  Stokes  (^Blmdaoooitt 
EcU^burgh  Moffoxine,  November  1886)  and 
by  Judge  O'Hagan  (Irish  Monthly  dfagatme, 
vol.  xii.)  He  was  not  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  Irish  langu^e,  and  periu^  this 
accounts  for  the  &ct  that,  wluk  aoawtimes 
giving  the  sttmes  nwwe  beauties  than  betakes 
away,  he  miates  something  of  the  reality  ol 
ancient  life,  and  seems  to  talk  of  a  shadowy 
scene,  and  not  of  the  real  deeds  of  men  and 
women.  Several  of  the  poems  of  his  own 
experience  are  admirable,  and  will  probably 
have  a  permanent  popularity  in  Ireland.  The 
'  Elegy  on  Thomas  Davis,' '  WiUv  GUliland,' 
and  the  'Lines  on  theLifieyinMeagedra'are 
not  faultless,  bnt  they  are  beauti&l  poems 
with  a  true  Irish  air. 

His  antiquarian  knowledge,  his  Ut«ary 
ability  and  attainments  made  Ferguson's  coit- 
versation  delightful,  while  his  bi^  character 
and  gmerous  disposition  endeared  him  to  a 
large  circle  of  fHends. 

[Miss  Stokes's  Memoir  in  Bladcwood's  Msga- 
xine,  Novsmber  188d ;  infomation  sapplitd  by 
his  broth«r<ia>lav,  tiM  Ber.  &.  OmDnsss ;  On  the 
Historr,  Fositimi,  sad  TrtatBent  of  the  PocbUe 
Beoonu  of  Ireland,  1?  w  Irish  Arohfrist,  Snd  ed. 
London,  18M;  A.  P.  Graves's  Has  Iielaad  a 
National  Poet?;  Beaector,  Xo.  1«,  14  April 
1888;  Lord  Plunket's  Parting  Tribute  to  the 
Memory  of  Sir  S.  Ferguson,  1886 ;  Atheneam, 
U  Aug.  1386 ;  O'Hagan's  Foetry  of  Sir  S.  Fer* 
guaoQ,  1887.]  N.  H. 

FEBGXJ80K',  "WILLIAM  (1820-1887), 
botanist  and  entomologist,  entered  the  Cey- 
lon civil  service  in  1839,  arriving  in  the 
island  in  December  of  that  year.  Here  he 
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redded  until  his  death,  vhidi  occurred  on 
31  July  1887,  He  oeciniied  his  leisure  time 
in  botanical  and  entomological  studies,  gain- 
ing an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  flora  and 
insect  life  of  the  island,  and  publishing  irom 
time  to  time  the  results  of  his  obeerrations 
and  researches  in  the  '  Ceylon  Observer'  and 
the  '  Tropical  Agriculturist.'  Hia  work  ob- 
tained recognition  from  Dr.  Hooker  and  other 
eminent  biologists.  Fei^son  also  published: 
I.  'The  Palmyra  Palm,  Boraatua  fiabtlU- 
formit,  A  popular  Description  of  the  Palm 
and  ita  Products,  having  special  reference  to 
Ceylon,  with  aval uable  Appendix,  embracing 
extracts  from  nearly  every  Author  that  has 
noticed  .the  Tree.  lUostrated  by  wood  en- 
gravings,* Colombo,  1880,  4to.  %  *  Corre- 
spondence  with  J.  Emerson  Tennent  on 
the  Botany  of  Ceylon.*  3.  '  A  Plan  of  the 
Summit  of  Adam's  Peak.'  4.  'ScriptureBo- 
tany  of  Ceylon.'  5.  *  The  Timber  Treea  of 
Ceylon.'  6.  *  Hie  R^tile  Fauna  of  Ceylon.' 
7.  'Ceylon  Ferns.'  He  also  left  materials 
for  a  moncvraph  on  luminous  beetles,  in- 
cluding firemea  and  glowworms,  and  a  vast 
moss  of  miscellaneous  notes  of  a  scientific 
character. 

[Athensum,  1887.  ii.  287;  Times,  SO  Aug. 
1887.]  J.  M.  K. 

FEROUSOK,  -WILLUM  GOUW 
(leSSf-ieUOP),  painter  of  still  life,  a  native 
of  8c<Aland,  is  stated  to  have  first  studied  art 
in  lus  own  country,  and  then  travelled  in 
France  and  Italy.  In  1660  he  waa  residing 
at  the  Hague,  where  he  hired  a  house,  and 
in  1668  he  was  still  there.  Part  of  the  con- 
tract for  his  house  conusted  in  a  promise  to 
paint  a  picture  every  year  for  the  proprietor 
of  the  house.  In  1681  he  was  residing  in  the 
Batavier  Oraat,  Amsterdam,  and  on  28  June 
he  waa  betrothed  to  Sara  van  Someren  of 
Stoekholm(Oiid.BofM,188e,p.l43).  He 
acquired  a  good  reputation  in  painting  dead 
game  and  still  life.  There  are  good  examples 
of  his  paintings  in  this  style  in  the  Ryks- 
Muaeum  at  Amsterdam  and  in  the  B«-lin 
Gallery.  He  kIbo  painted  pictures  introduo* 
ing  rums  and  fragments  of  sculpture,  with 
figures  in  the  Italian  style,  under  strong 
effects  of  light  and  shade.  An  example  of 
this  style  is  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Scot- 
land. He  is  st  ated  to  have  returned  and  to 
have  died  in  London,  but  this  does  not  ap- 
pear certain ;  1605  is  stated  to  be  the  latMt 
date  upon  his  ptotures,  but  this  is  doubtful, 
and  the  exact  diate  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
His  pictures  are  sometinm  attrilmted  to 
Weenix. 

[Bedgrare's  Diet,  of  Artists;  Bryan's  Diet,  of 
pBinten  and  Engravers,  ed.  GiaTSS ;  Cataloguts 


of  the  gdloiee  mentioned  abore;  iBftMfmatioa 
from  Mr.  A.  Brsdins.]  L.  C. 

FEROUSSON,  SiK  CHARLES  DAL- 
TiYMPLE  (180U-1849),fifth  baronet,  of  Kil- 
kenan,  Aymhire,  and  eldest  son  of  Sir  Jamm, 
fourth  baronet,  by  Jmo,  daughter  of  Sir  David 
Dalrymdle,  bart.  (Lord  Hailes)  {^q.  v.],  waa 
bom  at  Fort  George,  Invemess-shire,  in  Au- 
gust 1600.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow, 
and  became  an  advocate  in  1822,  practising 
at  the  Scotch  bar  until  his  father's  death. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Speculative  Society, 


pnidenc^'aad  the  other  on  the 'fiistmy 
Punting.'   Fergusson  was  an  active  pn^ 
moter  tn  almost  every  sdieme  of  nseftimess 

throughout  Scotland.  The  county  of  Ayr, 
in  which  his  seat  was  situate,  was  especially 
indebted  to  his  active  aid  in  its  agrictiltnral, 
charitable,  and  religious  institutions.  He 
was  the  originator  of  the  Ayrshire  Educa- 
tional Association,  and  at  his  own  expense 
built  many  schools  and  churches.  He  was 
returned  to  the  general  assembly  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  as  a  lay  repr»wntative 
for  Ayr.  He  did  much  toward  extending 
the  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  the  church, 
and  in  the  sittings  of  its  legislative  body  his 
counsels  had  i^reat  wught.  A  decided  con- 
servative in  hts  political  principles,  both  in 
chnich  and  state,  Fergusson  was  yet  strongly 
averse  to  the  strife  and  turmoil  of  political 
life,  and  was  remarkably  tolerant  in  us  senti- 
ments. Though  repeatedly  uiged  by  his 
friends,  he  could  never  be  mduced  to  seek 
election  for  his  native  county.  To  the  last 
he  was  an  able  and  zealous  supporter  of  the 
cause  of  protection.  BUmself  a  colonial  pro- 
prietor, he  severelycondemned  the  free  trade 
legiBlation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  he  be- 
lieved must  have  an  injurious  eflect  upon  the 
British  colomes.  In  1837  Fergusson  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estates  of  his  grandfather,  "Cori 
Hailes,  in  East  and  Mid  Lothian,  and  in  168B 
to  those  of  his  fktiier  in  AvrshiTe,  on  which 
he  constantly  resided.  Femsson  manied 
Helen,  daughter  of  the  "Biffit  Hon.  David 
Boyle,  lord-iu8t3oe^;eneral  of  Seotland,  1^ 
whom  he  had  eidit children.  .HediedatliH 
veresk  18  March  1849.  HisAynhuntenanU 
raised  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Fergns- 
son's  estate  of  Hailes  in  Haddmgtonuiire 
and  Mid  Lothian  descended  to  his  second 
son,  CSiarles,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Dal- 
nrmple,  as  representing  his  great-grandfkther. 
Sir  David  Dalrymple,  bart.  (Lord  Hailee),but 
the  baroneti^  of  Hailes  was  extinct.  In  the 
title  and  estates  of  Fergusson  of  Kilkerran 
Fergusson  was  auoceeded  by  hia  cUeit  mi, 
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Sir  Juou  F^rgtuson  (18S2-1907),  soae- 
tinta  gDvemor,  suceeesively,  of  Sontb  Au** 
tralio,  New  Zealand,  and  Bombav,  imder- 
secietary  Qf'8ttM«  fbr  £»eign '  afiun  1886- 
X8Ql,..po6tnissteK-geneTal  ,1891-2,  who  was 
killed  hy  tax  earthq^nake  while  on  *  ymi  to 
Kingetotti  Jamaica,.  14  Jaa.  1907. 

[ADderseo'»  SooUIbIi  yatioa;  Ayr  Obeavrer 
aod  Ajr  Adr«Ftisw,  Mattti  1048.]  Q.B.S. 

F9aU}T78^N,  DAVIDCd:  1698),  minis- 
ter«f ^^unfennlice.   [See  F!Bft4uM»T.] 

LOBD  H£R- 

1S37),  Scotch  judge,  waatheeighth 
SOIL  of  Sir  Jamee  Fergii8«ni  of  Kilkerran, 
hart,  bj  hi»  wife  Jean  Moitland,  onl^  child 
of  Jam.e&f  Tifi^imt  TtfnitJ*^^  and  grand- 
daughter of  John,  fifth  earl^  of  Lauderdale. 
He  WH^  nijoiitl^  a  membfir  of  the  Facultj 
of  Advocates  on  17  t)ec.  1766.  He  practised 
at  the  bar  for  thirtj-four  years  with  con- 
siderable succ^.  Cm  the  deatJi  of  Robert 
Macqueen  of  Brazfield,  Fergusson  was  made 
an  ordiaai;y  lord  of  seaaion,  and  took  hia  seat 
on  the  bench  ae  liOrd  Hennand  on  11  Jidy 
1709..  He  was  also  appointed  a  lord  juati- 
ciaiT  on  4  Aug.  ISOo,  in  the  p^ce  of  Sir 
"WiliUani  Naime  of  Dimsinnam.  He  resigned 
both  these  offices  in  1826,  and  died  at  Her- 
maod,  in  the  parish  of  West  Calder,  on 
9  Aug,  1827,  iwwardsof  eighty  years  of  age. 
Hennand  waBumoat  the lastoithe  old  school 
of  Scottish  advocates,  and  was  a  man  of  many 
peculiazitles.  The  intenatty  of  his  tempera- 
ment was  80  great  that  repose,  except  in  bed, 
was  utjterly  conten^tible  to  him.  Though 
often  impatient  in  temper  and  saro&stic  m. 
hia  rei^aarks  whil^  on  the  bench,  he  was  very 
popular  with  tbi.^  U\i.  A  characteristic  in- 
Atuice  of  the  little  respect  which  he  had  for 
cottvt^ntiojialil  J  and  decorom  is  related  in 
'  Peter's  L(  tkTf  to  hia  Kinsfolk,'  ii.  lBl-2 : 
■  Wtii'i!  Oiij'  iltmnering "  came  out,  the 
judge  was  so  muoh  delighted  with  the  pic- 
ture pf  the  life  of  the  old  Scottish  lawyers 
in  that  ipQst  charming  wnrel,  that  he  could 
talk  of  qof  hing  else  bt^t  Pleydell,  Baudie,  and 
tibeHj|^Juiks  for  many  weeks.  He  usually 
oiiriedona  volume  of  the  book  about  with 
him,  find  one  morning,  on  the  bench,  hia  love 
for  it  ,80  completely  got  the  better  of  him  that 
he  lugged  in  thje  subject,  head  and  shoulders, 
into  uie  midst  of  a  speech  about  some  moot 
d^pmnt  of  law — nay,  getting  wanner  every 
BQmant  bespoke  ofitfhe  at  last fairlyplucked 
the  Tolume  from  his  pocket,  and,  spi£e  of 
all  tbsi^emonstrancea  of  his  brethren,  insisted 
upon  reading  aloud  the  whole  passage  fjdi 
their. pdifLcation.  .  .,  .^During  the  whole 
«fl9pe  Walter.  Scott  waa  present^  aeated, 
i^^se^  iA.h.i&  offioLal  papadtj,  close  under 


the  judge.'  Hermand  had  gveat  oompaesion 
for  those  who  were  unable  to  indulge  in  the 
pleasures  of  an  old  Scotch  drinking,  and  an 
equal  contempt  for  those  who  oouldbut  would 
not.  In  his  eyes  drinking  was  a  virtue,  and 
productive  of  virtuous  actions.  In  a  certain 
case  where  he  considered  discredit  had  been 
brought  on  the  cause  of  drinking,  Hermand, 
who  was.  vebemeut  for  transportation,  ia  said 
to  have  delivered  himself  thus :  *  We  are 
told  that  there  was  no  malice,  and  that  the 
prisoner  must  have  been  in  liquor.  In  liquor  I 
Why,  he  was  drunk !  and  yet  he  murdered 
the  veryman  who  had  been  drinking  with 
him  t  They  had  been  carousing  the  whole 
night ;  and  yet  he  stabbed  him  L  after  drink- 
ing a  whole  bottle  of  rum  with  him  1  Good 
God,  my  laarda,  if  he  will  do  this  when  he^e 
drunk,  what  wiU  he  not  do  when  he'a  sober  ?  * 
(CooEBDBN,  Memoriali,  p.  140).  Hennand 
married  Graham,  daughter  of  William 
McDowell  of  Garthlanc^  who  survived  him 
several  years.  There  were  no  children  of  the 
marriage.  An  etching  of  Hermand  b^  Kay 
will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of '  Original 
Portraits '  (No.  156).  His  portrait  also  ap- 
pears along  with  those  of  tue  other  judges 
in  the  <  Last  Sitting  of  the  Old  Court  of 
Session,  11  July  1808 '  (Vol  u.  JTo.  300). 

[Kay's  Original  Portraits  and  Caricatnre 
Etchines  (1877),  i.  892-6;  Cockbor&'s  V^mo- 
zials  of  his  Time  (1S56),  pp.  180^1 ;  Feter'a 
LettMs  to  his  Kinsfolk  (1819),  ii.  117-^4; 
BruntoD  and  Haig's  Seoators  of  the  CoUege 
of  Justice  (1832},  p.  541;  Anderson's  ScoUish 
Nation  (1863),  iL  19S;  Foster's  Baronetage 
(1880),  p.  205;  Gent.  Hag.  1827,xcTii.  pt.  ii. 
189.]  G.P.  R.  B. 

FEBGCSSON,  Sib  JAMES,  Lo£0  Kil- 
KHKKAif  <1688-1769),  Scotch  judge,  oldest 
son  of  Sir  John  Fergusson,  first  baronet,  of 
Kilkerran  (whom  he  succeeded  in  1729),  was 
bom  in  1638.  He  studied  law  poesiUy  at 
Leyden  (Index  t^Z^/den  Students,  p.  35),  aiui 
was  admitted  advocate  1711,  was  elected  as 
member  for  Sutherlandshire  1734,  and  sat 
fbr  that  county  till  made  lord  of  session, 
7  Not.  1736twjEwn  he  took  the  otmiteay  title 
of  Lord  Kilkerran.  S»  wa^  made  lord  of 
justidary  8  ^ril  1749.  He  died  at  bis 
sidence  near  Edinburgh  90  Jan.  1769.  Fer- 
gusson  was  married  and  had  a  large  family, 
many  of  whom  with  hia  wife  aumved  him. 
He  collected  and  digested  in  the  form  of  a 
dictionary  the  decisions  of  the  court  of  aes- 
aioB  from  1738  to  1752.  To  these  are  added 
'a  few  decisions  given  in  the  yearB,I736  and 
1737 '  (advertisement).  This  wa»  published 
by  hie  son  ('Edinburgh,  1775). 

In  Tytler's  '  Life  of  Lord  Kames '  (2nd  ed. 
Edinb.,  1^4,  'i.  52-3)  Fergusson  is  estimated 
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as'nadbabtedhroMof  thb  Ablest  lawjan  of 

his  time.  His  Knowledge  was  founded  on  a 
thoToaffii  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  ju- 
riiproaenea,  imbibed  finm  the  best  oommoii- 
tatozB  of  tbepandects,  and  with  the  iec<mdite 
leanun^of  Cnig,  who  has  laid  open  the  fonn- 
tunsaftho  Scottish  law  ibaUth&t  regards  the 
system  of  feudalism. . . .  Ihe  decisions  which 
be  has  recorded  during  the  peniod  when  he. 
sot  as  a  jndge  of  the  suprome  court  ,  exhibit 
the  elsareat  comprehension  and  the  soundest 
Tiews  ofjuEispradence,  and  will  for  STer  s^rre 
as  a  model  fern  the  most  usefnl  Ibrm  of  law 
reports.' 

[^nmtoo  sod  Haig's  Ssaabns  of  thaOidltge 
of  Justiee,  p.  M6  ;  Andetaonis  Boottish  Naloon, 
it  196 ;  Foster's  OoUeotaiKa  &eti«aIogi<» ;  Mem- 
bera  ot  PaffUamsnt  (Scotland),  p.  ;  see  also 
foBter'fl  Baronetnga  and  Sutke's  Faeraga  and 
Baronetage.]  F.  W-<r. 

FERQUSeON,  JAMES  (1760^1842), 
Scoteh  Iwal  writer,  eldest  son  of  James  Fei^ 
gusson  of  Bonk^  afterwards  of  Mookwood, 
Ayrshire,  was  bom  in  17^;  studied  at  the. 
university  of  Edinburgh ;  became  a  membet 
of  the  SpeenlatiTe  Society  9  Beo.  1788;  was 
admitted  memberof  the  Faculty  of  Advocates 
1791;  was  successively  appointed  one  of  the 
fbur  judges' of  the  oonsiskoiial  oourt,  one  of 
tiie  principal  eleriis  of  session,  and  keeper  of 
the  general  record  of  entiuls  for  Scotland. 
Ferguoaan  was  mazxied  j  and  had  issue,  fie 
sold  the  eMate  of*  Monkvood  to  his  brother, 
John  H.  FsigoBson  of  IVodutigne.  Hfi  died 
in  1849. 

FeivoBBon  wrote:- 1.'  'Letters  upon  the 
Eetabfishment  of  the  Voluntera  Corps  and 
Domestic  Militaxy  Amuigiunrat  of  Great  Bit* 
tun,'  E£nburgh,  1606.  3.  'Observations 
upon  the  prt^posed  Reform  in  the  Admini». 
tration  of  Oivil  Justice  in  Seotland,'  Edin- 
burah.  1807  (regarding  the  introduction  of 
trisl  byjury).  8.  'Reports of  some. recent 
DeeMons  by  t^e  Ooosistorial  Coiurts  of  Scot- 
laud  in  Aetions  of  Dvrorce,*  Edinburgh,  1817. 
These  decisions  illnstnkted  the  power  of  tiie 
Scotch  cooort  to  dissfAve  inaMage  for  oduU 
tesy,  which  power  the  Bnglish'court  did  not 
liieu  possess,  and'  the '  dlanning  oolliuon  bfr- 
tween  the'  respective  jarisdiotions  of  the  two 
eonntriee  in  t£e  suae  island' and  statie '  whitdi 
had  arisen  therefrom.  4  *  Observations  won 
the  FrovisiOns  of  the  Bill  presentdd  to  Patw 
liunent  relative  to  the  tnal  in  a  separate 
tribunal  of  issttee  of  feet  -ari^g  hi  aotions 
instituted  before  th»  StiprMoe  Oivil  Court  of 
Scotland,^  Edinbnirgii,  1891.  9.  '  A  Treatisa 
OB  the^pTMent  state  of  the  Oonsistorial  Law 
bt  Scotland,  with  reports  of  d^ded  casas,' 
Sdinbuiffh,  1890.  6.  ^ObservMionson  £n- 
tadls  .«tid  .Eetti^      HmvAppaesBt,  eus^ 


ftens/laotniiratorUfWithut  induj 


ters  of  taOsios  &om  aji.  ie^p,w9^S^ 
burgh,  1830.  7.  '  Additional  OWratbiif 
on  Entails,'  Edinburgh,  1831. 

[P&tarsiHi's  Hist,  of  tliQ  Coiuitr  of  Ayr,  tdI.  iu 
pt  iv.  p.  371  (EdinbDrgh,  lSi2):  Hist,  o?  tha 
Specnlatira  Society,  p.  iSf  (KiSliiLi^rgh,  ISlflj^ 
Anderson's  Soottish  ^aci'^iu,  li.  1^)3  -  <4  Ad- 
Tocatfls'  Libraiy  ;  Brit,  aLwi.  Cat.]    h'.  ^  t, 

FEEOUSSON,SiBJAMES(1787-18e5), 
general,  son  of  Charles  Ferguason  by  his 
cousin,  daughter  of  Alexander  Ferausson  ot 
Craigdanodi  in  Dumfriesshii^,  was  bom,  ao- 
coiding  to  the  inscription  on  his  monument, 
in  Loc^brook  cemetery,  Bath,  on  17  March. 
1787.  He  Mitfffed  the  army  as  an  wmgn.  in, 
the  iat&  royal  Irish  zegiment  on  20  Auff .  1801. 
From  the  18th  he  was  soon  transferred  to  the 
48Ed  MoDBiouthshire  light  infentiT,  which 
was  at  this  time  hn  training  under  tne  super* 
intendenbe  <d  Sir  John  Moon  at  ahomcliffe. 
with  the  52nd  uid  96th.  These  n^ments 
formed  the  light  division  in  the  Peninsular 
war.  Under  the  patrcmage  of  Moore,  Fergus* 
aon  was  promoted  lieutefiant  on  9  Feb.  1804 
and  captain  on  1  Dec.  1806,  and  in  1803 
accampanied  his  regiment  in  the  expedition 
under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  te  Fortu^id.  He 
was  at  Rolica,  at  Vinwiro,  where  ne  was 
wounded,  and  in  the  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore 
to  CoTutma,  where  the  48rd  was  in  iha  reserve 
divi^om  Feigussen  next)  waived  in  Uie  Wal- 
cheren  expedition  in  1809.  In  M^rch  1810 
he  ^;ain  amved  with  his  zegimeni  in  Portu- 
gal, Bad.jNrved  'through  the  whol^  Peninsur- 
mx  waz.without  once  taking  l^ve  of  absence, 
exc^  for  wounds,  Qe  was  with  the  43rd, 
and  wared  in  the  femouA  forced  march  before 
Talavera,  in  Cmufiiid's  action  on  thu  Con, 
at  the  battle  of  BusfLLfi,  in  the  refrmt  Ijefort) 
MiUsfl^na.  in  the  pursuit  wt'icr  MasbtQa,  Lii- 
chidin?  tbe  ^.'ngi^^|r'^IIl^'lita  ol  Pouibul  UtdiiiUa, 
F^z  J  Aroucc'j  (ind  Sabii^al^aad  (it.  thi'  tjatlle 
of  FiientesdeOnurL].  In  tlie  Iwo  aeaauMaon 
Bii>liijc.'£  Eitid  tlR>  a&^jiuU  on  Ciudad  Hodriga 
FerfueeoaaceoutpanitKl  the  elormin^  parties 
of  t£e  43rd  as  a  taLuut«>e;r,  and  wa«  woumla^ 

gusson  of  the  43ld,  who  having  in  f<!qVHt 
assault^  reoeiFed  two  dKapwoiiiide,WMhflw, 
his  former  h-imB,atilL.oueti,  koding  the  Btor- 
meia  of  his  Tegunent ;  tna  third  time  a  volun- 
teer,  tha  third  time  wounded?'  ITi'  n-i-eived 
a  gold  medal  for  the  capture  i^f  B'lJajnc  at 
senior  3^.ll■^  ivil:g  officer  of  the  liglit  divi^icui 
storming  party,  and  after  being  present  at  the 
haUle  <^  Salamanca,  ha  wa»iw  gAUvtry 
promoted'  major  without  <iiur«hase  .into  -tas 
7&th  regiment  XB:&I>eo.:Xai& 
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excTianeed  into  the  85th  re(pnient,aticl  served 
in  the  4th  division  in  the  passage  of  the  Bi- 
daseoa,  the  battles  of  the  Nivelle  and  the 
Nive,  and  the  investment  of  Bayonne.  On 
16  Mar  1814  he  was  promoted  without  pur- 
chase ueutenant-colonel  of  the  2nd  battalion 
of  the  3rd  regiment,  the  BufTe,  but  fais  bat- 
taUon  was  reduced  in  1616,  and  he  had  to  go 
on  half-pay,  hut  obtained  leave  to  study  at 
the  Royal  Military  College  at  Fare  ham  for 
three  years.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  88th  regunent,  from 
which  he  was  removed  in  1826  to  the  62nd, 
one  of  the  old  li^t  diviaion  regiments.  He 
remained  at  the  head  of  this  Dottalicm  for 
thirteen  years,  until  1689,  eomnundlng  it  in 
England,  Ireland,  Nova  Scotia,  Gibraltar,  and 
the  West  Indies, and  'his  retirement  from  the 
62nd  was  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  had 
served  under  his  command  *  (Moobsok ,  His- 
torical Hecord  of  the  Fifty-aecond  lAgkt  In- 
fantry, p.  306).  While  with  the  63nd  Fer- 
gusson  was  appointed  an  aide-de-camp  to 
William  IV,  promoted  colonel  on  22  July 
1830,  made  a  C.B.  in  1831,  and  on  23  Nov. 
1841,  two  years  after  his  retirement  from 
it,  was  promoted  maior-general.  His  health 
snffiezed  from  the  wounds  monved  in  the 
Peninsula,  which  prevented  him  from  »o- 
cnitinff  any  eommaiid  abroad^  but  he  me 
?oloneI  of  the  62nd  foot  from  9  March  to 
26  Marehl860,  of the4Srd  from  36  Mardil860, 
and  lieutenant'genraal  from  11  May  1851. 
In  185S  he  accepted  the  post  of  genenl  com- 
manding the  troops  at  Malta,  not,  as  has 
been  stated,  of  governor  of  Malta,  and  for 
his  services  in  Uiis  camLcity  in  passing  on 
the  troops  sent  to  the  East  during  the  first 
year  of  the  Crimean  vrar,  his  seu  in  for- 
warding medical  comforts,  and  his  kindness 
in  receiving  invalided  officers  avd  soldiers,  he 
was  publicly  thanked  \n  the  Doke  t£  New- 
east]&  the  secretary  of  state,  and  made  a 
K.C.B.  on  6  July  1866.  On  28  Aug.  1655  he 
"was  appointed  governor  and  o<unmandei<-in- 
chief  at  GibrMtar,  which  poet  he  resigned 
in  1869.  He  was  promoted  general  21  Feb. 
1660,  and  made  a  O.C.B.  on  21  May  in  that 
year.  He  took  up  his  residence  at  Macaulay 
Buildings,  Bath,  where  he  died  on  4  Sept. 
1865,  and  was  buried  in  Lockebrook  ceme- 
tery, Bath,  where  a  handsome  monument  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory. 

[Lerisge's  Historical  Record  of  the  4Srd  Mon- 
mouthsbire  Light  Infiuitiy ;  Hart's  Army  Lists  ; 
NApier'sFeninsidar War;  Gent. Hag. December 
1886.]  H.  M.  S. 

FEBO088ON,  JAMES  (1608.1866), 
-miter  npon  aidtiteetnrei  bom  at  Ayr  as 
92  Jan.  1808,  ^  the  weond  sou  of  Dr.  Wil- 


liam Femisson  (177ft-1846)  [q.  v.]  He  was 
educated  first  at  the  Edinbui!^  High  School, 
and  afterwards  at  a  private  soiool  at  Hoons- 
low  to  prepare  him  tor  a  place  in  the  fiimc€ 
Fairtie,  Ferguesoo,  ft  Company,  meidianta, 
Calcutta,  m  which  his  elder  mother  was  » 
partner,  and  with  whieh  hie  &nuly  had  long 
been  connected.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in 
India  at  an  early  age  he  started  an  indigo 
&ctory  on  his  own  account,  and  as  he  for- 
tunately lefttheparent  firm  before  its  £ulure 
he  was  able  in  abbnt  trayean'  time  to  retire 
from  business  with  a  moderate  cempetencyr 
and  to  carry  out  an  early  resotntion  of  de- 
voting himself  to  azehseohwiealetadiee.  He 
settlM  in  Limdon,  and  bnflt  for  himnrlf  the 
house  20  Langham  Place,  W.,  in  which  he 
spent  the  remamder  of  his  life ;  but  bis  for^ 
tune  was  impaired  by 'responsibility  for  the 
ultimate  losses  of  the  Calcutta  firm,  in  which 
he  had  imprudently  allowed  his  name  to 
remain.  Hisantiqnarian  zealwasunbounded, 
and  he  was  a  skilled  draughtsman  with  the 
camera  tuada.  His  last  visit  to  India  waa  in 
1846,  but  already,  chi^y  between  1836  and 
1842,  he  had  made  with  remarkable  ener^ 
the  lengtheawd  tours  in  that  country  whicuk 
are  shown  in  the  nup  in  his  '  PicturMque 
niuatrationa  otAntaaat  Ardutecture  in  Hin- 
dustan^'  and  in  theoonrae  of  which  he  pre- 
pared the  labonoue  and  aeeutate  meaaore- 
ments  and  drawinji^of  Indian  buildings  whidk 
formed  the  material  of  his  best-known  worirn. 
In  1 840  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Bi^al 
Asiatic  Society,  to  which,  towards  the  oloae 
of  1843,  he  read  a  paper  on  '  The  Rock'Cut 
Temples  of  India,'  published  in  its  'Journal,* 
voLviii.  He  remained  through  life  an  active 
contributor  to  the  '  Prooeedinga '  oi  thia  so- 
ciety, of  wkidi  at  his  death  he  was  one  of  Uie 
vice-presidentB.  The  paper  in  question  led 
to  the  presentation  of  a  memorial  from  the 
council  id  the  BooiBty  to  the  court  of  directora 
of  the  East  India  Company,  in  consequoioa 
of  whidi,  mvcfa  to  FewuMon**  ■atisftetioiiy 
instruetioos  wen  sent  wr  the  nwaaiixMnent 
and  drawing  of  the  sntiqmUea  in  the 
frrent  preeidendea  of  the  conntvy.  In  1848 
he  read  a  paper  fm  'The  Ancient  Buddhin 
Architecture  of  Indie'  to  the  Royal  Iik* 
Btitute  of  British  AxdUtects,  the  first  of  » 
number  of  papara  of  great  value,  whic^  were 
afterwards  published  in  the  *  Transactions '  of 
that  body,  chief  among  which  were,  in  1849, 
on  'The  HistOiy  of  the  Pointed  Arohf'  ia 
lesaon'TbeAn^tectavec^SouthemltalTt' 
in  1861  on  'The  Architecture  of  Ninevdi;' 
in  1851  on  '  The  Archkectuml  Spleodonr  oi 
the  City  ot  Bijapur,*  and '  The  ^cat  Dome 
of  Muhammad'^  Tombj  Bijapnr.*  Id  1849  h« 
puUiahed  'An  Histonnd  finquiiy  into  tba 
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Trae  Fvineniee  of  Beaaty  in  Art,  more  es- 
peeially  wiui  nference  to  Architecture,'  8>-o, 
London,  ft  woric  whidli  lie  himself  described 
&t  the  close  of  his  days  as  lus  best,  but  of 
vfaich  he  at  the  same  time  averred  Iw  had 
only  sold  four  copies.  He  gave  many  awny, 
however,  and  the  book  is  now  extremely  rare. 
It  eontsins  the  earliest  exposition  of  many 
of  his  favourite  theories,  particularly  that  re- 
garding the  mode  in  which  the  ancient  Greek 
temples  were  lighted  hy  means  of  a  triple 
toof  and  clerestory.  Tmb  preface  contains 
some  interesting  references  to  his  education 
and  earty  life,  and  announces  the  diversion  ot 
faisBttimtiontoaBewatndy.  Theuunfeatore 
of  his '  Fropoaed  New  l^ystom  of  Fortificatioii,' 
pahliahed  also  in  1849,  vras  the  aabetitution 
of  eaithwoiira  for  maaoDiy,  and  although  de- 
rided at  the  tine  haa  now  been  universally 
adopted.  Tlie  subject  was  followed  up  1^ 
Fe^ptseon  in  two  pamphlets,  one  entitled 
'The  Perils  of  Portsmouth,  or  fVench  Fleets 
and  English  Forts,'  London,  8vo,  1862  (Srd 
ed.  in  1868),  and  a  sei^uel  entitled  '  Ports- 
mouth Protected  . . .  with  Notes  on  Sebas- 
topol  and  other  Sieges  during  the  Present 
War,'  Loudon,  8vo,  1856.  Most  of  his  sug- 
gestions were  appropriated  without  acknow- 
ledgment, but  they  led  to  his  appointment  in 
1857  as  a  member  of  the  royal  oommissiou  to 
inquire  into  the  defences  of  the  United  Kiiup> 
dom.  Having  baen,  along  wWb  Sir  A.  H. 
Layard,  the  adviser  of  tSoe  Crjstal  Palace 
Company  in  regard  to  the  erection  of  the 
Assyrian  house,  afterwards  destn^red  hy  fin, 
he  accepted  early  in  1656  the  post  of  general 
manager  of thecc»upany,whichfieoceiipied  till 
the  middle  of  1858.  In  1847  Ferguson  had 
published  'An  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Topo- 
gmphy  of  Jerusalem.'  His  views  are  shortly 
stated  in  two  remarkable  articlea  contributed 
to  Dr.  W.  Smith's  'Dictionary  of  the  Bible ' 
(vols.  I  and  ii.)  The  book  attracted  no  notice 
at  the  time ;  but  his  contention  that  the 
'Mosque  of  Omer'  is  the  identical  church 
erected  Oonstantine  the  Qreat  over  the 
tomb  of  onr  Saviour  at  Jwuialem,  and  that 
it,  and  not  the  presant  Church  ttf  the  Holy 
Sqraldire,  ia  the  tme  hurial^dace  of  Jeaus, 
affeerwatds  gave  rise  to  an  important  eontro- 
versy.  It  is  to  his  stoenuous  advocacy  of  this 
theory  that  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  is 
said  to  owe  its  ori^n.  In  1860  he  succeeded 
in  afoumng  widespread  intereet  in  the  subject 
by  his '  Notes  on  the  Site  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre at  Jemsalem,'  a  pamphlet  in  which  he 
confidently  repeated  hia  ctmtention  in  reply 
to  an  article  on '  The  Churches  of  the  Holy 
Land '  which  had  shortly  before  appeared  in 
Ae  *  Edinbor^  Review.*  An  accurate  but- 
rt^  of  the  Holy  City  was  there^ter  carried 


out  hy  Captain  (aftwwarda  Colonel  Sir) 
C.  W.  Wilson,  at  the  cost  of  Baroness 
(then  Miss)  Burdett  Cotttte.  The  first  large 
map  of  the  Haram  area  at  Jerusalem  was 
prepared  at  Fergussoa's  own  cost,  and  he 
was  also  ready  to  bear  the  expense  o£  exca- 
vations, which  were  not  permitted  tfao 
sultan.  He  pursued  his  inquiries,  however, 
with  undiminished  energy,  and  in  1878  dcH 
veloped  them  still  more  fully  in  a  large 
quarto  volume  on '  The  Temples  of  the  Jews 
and  the  other  Buildinn  in  uie  Haram  Area 
at  Jerusalem,'  fully  iUusttated  with  plates 
and  woodcuts. 

Itt  1866  Fetguison  published  '  The  Illus- 
trated Handbook  of  Azdiitectufe,  being  a 
Concise  md  Popular  Aceount  of  the  different 
Styles  <tf  Amhiteotun  prevailing  in  all  Ages 
and  Ooontries,'  2  vols.  It  was  followed  in 
18^  by  one  entitled  'A  History  of  the  Modem 
Stylesof  ArchitactuTe,  being  a  sequel  to  the 
"Handbook  of  Architectuze.'^'  Both  were  re- 
cast and  pnblisbed  during  1866-7  in  three 
volumes,  entitled  'A  History  of  Architeotnze 
in  all  Countries  from  the  Eaniest  Times  to  the 
Presemt  Day.'  This  is  the  work  upon  which 
Fe^osson's  fuse  must  chieAy  rest.  It  is  the 
first  and  probably  the  only  one  of  his  many 
publications  from  which  he  received  pecu- 
niary pofit.  In  its  early  finm  it  was  at  once 
reeognwed  as  «  useful  Bunual  for  the  student, 
and  die  aoemey  of  its  infonnation  tmi.  the 
exedlent  illnstratlons  render  it  a  standard 
work,  la  1876  he  published  a  fourth  volume 
<ak  'The  History  of  Indian  and  £aat«n 
Architecture.'  In  1867  he  was  engaged  in 
arranging  the  collection  of  ^otograpus  and 
casts  for  exhibition  in  the  Indian  Cwit  of 
the  International  Exhibition  held  that  ye«r 
in  I^s,  and  in  the  course  of  his  labours 
came  upon  a  oollecMon  of  marbles  which  had 
been  excavated  in  1845  from  the  Amravati 
Tope  in  Gantftr,  and  intended  for  the  Indian 
Museum,  but  had  been  deposited  in  a  disused 
coachhouse  and  foivotten.  Fhotographa  ui 
them  were  arranged  in  the  British  exhiUt. 
and  the  knowledge  of  ancient  Indian  art  ana 
mytholc^  obtained  by  poring  over  these 
photograuie  attested  a  very  valuable  paiier 
read  l^hun  in  1868  to  the  Boyal  Asiatic  So» 
ciety  on  the  Amravati  Tone,  and  led  also  to 
the  preparation  by  him,  under  the  authority  of 
the  seoretaiy  of  state  for  India  in  couDcii,  of 
the  large  and  valuable  work  entitled'  Fire  and 
Serpent  Wwship ;  or  plustrations  of  Mytho- 
logy  and  Art  in  India  in  the  First  and  Fourth 
Centuries  after  Christ,  from  the  Sculptures 
of  the  Buddhist  Tones  at  Sanchi  and  Amra- 
vati,' which  was  published  by  the  India  office 
in  the  same  year.  Fergusson's  reputation 
enabled  his  mends  to  succeed  in  creating  a 
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post  for  him  in  the  office  of  pubMc  works  I 
and  butldingB,  and  in  1869hewaB'Bfpoi^ted 
McreUaj  to  the  then  &gii  eommifiuoasr,  Mr. 
A.'H.  Isyvdf  tm  *  twaamj  xtigott  that  *  the 
fint  oomaHnoaeirTeqiiized  the  ftid  of  Ml  officer 
conveziaitt  in  ft  high  oegiM  vitfaandiiWetare, ' 
iaxefet«iiM  tocmestWBseoiiiieotecl  vithexist- 
iiigroTocmtaiiiplatedbttildiiigs.'  HiBtiUswaa 
diortlf  tftenrarda  changed  to  that  of  '  in- 
spector of  public  buildings  and  monum^ti,' 
but  strange  to  flay  his  advice  on  the  ereotion 
of  the  most  importaat  public  biiilcting:of  the 
time^  thene  w  coorta  of  justice,  was  not  adied, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  was  not  eren  alloitred 
to  see  the  designs..  -  Probably  prcdiusiohal 
jealousy  aet  him  down  as  an  amatear  and  a 
theorist.  Li  any  case  he  took  the  opportiuiity 
of  a  change  of  miniAry  soon  afterwards  to 
tBtjae  from  hia  office.  In  l^'9«tpmoa 
was  elected  by  tiie  ootnmittee  a  meimwr  of 
the  AAheBBom  Olub,  and  m  1671  the-Initi- 
tiite  of  BHtish  Aiohiteota  awarded  him  the 
royal  gold  medklfcnr  architecture^  -Wyatt, 
president  of  the  institute,  wannly  Acknow- 
le4cmd  his  meritB  in  presenting  the  nutlaL 

fWtfUBSDn's  power  of -laborioor  research, 
and  of  eystematising  the  resttUs  of  his  own 
aeourateobeervationand  the  labour*  of  others, 
enabled  him  to  invest  the  hidtoric^  study 
of  an^teotuie,  ^anicalariy  Iddian  arphiteo- 
ture,  With  a  new  intenet.  Bub  he  threw  light 
onuiaByotWsulrieets.  In  IdSft^  whileTestd* 
log  as  a  planter  ia  Bengal,  be  had  observed  the 
ohangm,  ^d  made  a  slutch  mrvey,  aftermrds 
pnbtisbed,  irf  Lower  Oai^^and  Srai^ 
mapotn,  uid  in  186S  he  odatrilnited  to  the 
^Quav^wty  JonnMl'of  the  Geologies  Soow^, 
of  «iaeh  he  was  for  mniy  yein  aa  aetive 
MKilMr  of  eoont^,  a  reniiumily  utecestiig 
paper  on  the''  Recent  Ohanges  in  the  Dtelta 
of  the  Otturas,  wid  the  Natural  Laws  rega- 
lating'lSfe  OouFBBs  of  Rivers.'  He  was  u«o 
«n  kmiW  and  moat  dffioient  member  of  the 
wreral  omamittees  engageid  in  the  decoration 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  80  late  u  1S88  he 
onee  more  turned'  his  attatitioa  to  Ms  fa- 
Tourite  diebry  regarding  the  ligbtiiur  of  the 
Chreek  teraplw,  and  haviw  prepared  a  icuve 
fn^^l  of  the  Parthenon,  heirabUstied  <Tha 
iPsMhewni:  an  Btsay  on  the  Mode  which 
ii&g^f  WBB  intvodoced  In  QnA  sod  'BcHoao 
Tedplee.'  The  But^  &iled  at»tr«Bitl^  to 
«ttMo«  die  attAttSon  i&Aac  of  eijtuf  or  wa«- 
ti«a  •awn,  FerffmsoiL'>ibttmia«^  had  tiba 
opporiitmity  of  rivintf  it  nftetieaf  sKapQ  in 
tbfr  gidteiT  «t  Kewiu  wUoh  Sfi*  North's 
jRCUnj^oirflowersare  eihibited.  It  ia  gene- 
rally Admitted  to  1)6  oneof  tbemdet  suco^ss- 
ftel  piMHK*  giinenes  As  teguds  ll^t  in  the 
kingdom.  In  bisavticleson'Stonehengtf'iit 
<Qiittt»rly  Re«tew^f»  Jidy  1990  ud 


I  <m  '  Non-luBtoric  Times'  in  the  flame  review 
for  April  1870  he  argued  that  these  meg&- 
lithio  remaina  aib  of  non  rteeat  date  tut« 
iegeuezallyav^powds  and  ha  afkMnraxdsda- 
vaLoped  bis  naaow  in  hia '  Bude  Stone  Moouf 
ments  in  aU  Oow^ies,  thni  Age  and  Usee.' 
Althou(^  never  a  pHrifosMonal  oictiit^  hm 
was  frequently  consulted  on  axohitectural. 
^ueationa,  and  to  the  eloee  of  hia  Ufa  ho* 
pen  wsa  oonstantly  employed  on  aiticiea 

Snodieala  and  lettara  to  the  newipapersk 
i»  last  contribution  of  this  kind  was  as 
artide  in  the  '  Nineteenth  Oentuxy '  Sar  No- 
vraiber  1686  on  '  The  Beetoration  of  Weat- 
minater  Hall.'  In  liie  following  month  he 
was  aeiaed  with  a  sectuid  attack  of  pualysia, 
to  which  he  succumbed  on  0  Jan.  1880.  To 
those  who  knew  him  in  other  thua  ui  offi* 
cial  or  oontr«T»8tal«^aci^  herareoled  av 
affectionate  and  eren  tender  nature.  Sehlie* 
monn  dedicated  hia  great  warl^  'Tiiyna,'tff 
Ferguascm,  as  *the  hjateriaa  of  oxdutaotavek 
aminant  alike- fi>r  hia  knowledge  of.  azt  and 
for  the  original  genius  v^iioh  has  ^pvUed 
to  the  solution  of  some  of  ita  moet  .dimettU 
problems.' 

[Tiates,  11  Jan.  1886;  Atheauanm,  No.  S038, 
10  Jan.  1866;  AjuiiulBflgisbar,lMft;Jeiiraalof 
the  Boyal.  Asiatic  80c  18S4,  new  ser.  nA.  zviii.] 

G.  W.  B, 

FEBOUSSOK,  ROBERT  (17fi&-1774), 
Soottish  poet,  was  boznatEdinbur^SSept. 
1760  in  a  lane  somewhere  in  the  cduEse  of 
tiie  modem  North  Bridge  Street.  Hiaioi^ej^ 
WiUiain  Fa^nason,  waa  at  the  time-olsrk  to 
the  only  haberdasher  in  the  city^  hairing  a 
fbw  yean  preruNialy  left  hia  native  Taebutd, 
Abmieenahiiaf  in  acareh  of  tmpKrved  fortune. 
Hia  mother  itaa  the  ycmntfeat  daag^ter  of 
John  Foi^, «  man  bz  ogiumltncal  potttioa 
in  Abordeenriure,  and  a  cadet  <rf  the  Imm 
of  TcdquhcHi.  Their  fionily  probaUy  ntm* 
bered  five  in  all,  u4  Robert  waa  tiia  third 
son.  Both  parenta  wrae  upri^t  and  per8»- 
verintr,  and  the  faAer  puahed  forward  tiO. 
he  held,  at  his  death  in  1707,  tSie  position 
managing  clerk  in  the  linen  derportaaeBt  <^tba 
British  Linen  Company,  Edinburgh.  Fer- 
gueson'a  mother  hod  taught  him  caMkdly, 
and  although  a  very  delicate  boy,  be  posasd 
through  a  preparatory  stdiool  with  'distiBe- 
tion,  and  etttwed  the-higfa  Schbol  at  an  nn<* 
uanalfy  eariy  age.  'Whan  he  hod  ibeea  km 
yaais  hera,  on  tb»  odaita  of  Ida  mule,  Jcdu 
Foirbce,  -taiUK  and  ftutor  i»  AtetcbenaUra^ 
and  throof^  tlw  iiiflmncd  itf  Lord  FUoteiv 
dioncellav  of  Soetland,he  aecorad'a  Ba^gu»- 
aon  buna»y,  whidi  implied  pTfloazatarystad^ 
at  the  grammar  aohool,  I>Bndee,  and  a  mat 
jBors'  oBnionlUn  at  ' St.  Andinra  UaiTOM 
tit^.  He'tBOtnottlstad  it  9t.  Andfeta  in 
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V^brmxy  1765,  intraidiiil:  to  study  fx  DIm 
•bvrch. 

Forg^HHWi  vt  St  AjMbeira  tnwinilliaiit  ud 
attraetim,  being  gmmHj  poiMl«t  frilh  hia 
felloir-^ihUenta  axd  ftofeutim^  His  distino- 
tiim  u  a  s&ttdent  would  aeeax  to  bare  faeeit 
aeientifio  mther  dtAn  literal]^. '  I>r.  David 
Qiegfo^  [q.  T.}f  wnfMBor  of  ma(h«maticB  Jn 
tba  uiuvexuty,  owd  ta  the  oot»a»  of  Farguft- 
aoo^a  fiiBt  year,  and  ib  iaaore  (haA  probable 
that  he  wrote  immsdiateljF  ftlWwards  (ia  a 
stanza  &Toured  by  Bunisi).the  clerer  but 
ineveiBut  *  Elegy  on*  the  Death  of  Mr.  David 
Qisgory/  Hesoonbecaaaelmownaaayouth- 
£al  poet  <3i  unusual  promiae.  The  elegy  jiiBt 
mentioned,  and  penia^  one  or  two  loore, 
kaveakne  sQrTiw,aM.'.thi»fdr«made6ag< 
manta/ipvenlff  mnwof  thepoet'sbic^peapbeu 
as  ^dcunena  m  hi$  «BibkioiH  attwn^ 
while  a  stvdant,  are  4^  .no  imporiaiwe.  Ba 
owed  not  a.Uttle  to  the  iafluence  Wilkie 
of  the '  Epigoniad,'  the  eceentrioprofeasorof 
natural  philosophy,  who  fiUiy  recc^isniaed  his 
neiits.  .  Fet^roseon's  high  Bpirita  and  txwul* 
fliv&tmiper  gothim  into  Occasional  difficulties 
with  tibte  autbontiee,  but  he  1^  St.  Andrews 
respeoted  bv  all  who  had  known  him  best. 
Hwing  flniahed  the  four  T^*^'  ouvrioulum 
he  rebuxned  to  his  widowed  mother  in  1768^ 
resolved  not  to  study  for  the.  dimrcft. 

Id.  1769  fei^ineeon  paid  a  mait  to  hia  undo, 
Jc^  FwbeB,  at  Bound  U  Anot,  Aherd^oi- 
ahiee.  While  tharo  Loid  jFinl^at  one  day 
dined  with  Forbes^  whowaamatumlly  anxious 
to  intoodnee  his  ns^Mw  tb  his  pafamiL,  Fw- 
^laaon  presented  hi— olf  in  so  untidy  a  dzeas 
that  the  uiule  lebuked  Bad  nfoaed  to  present 
him.  FeigttSBcn  lefb  the  house  at  once,  and 
made  his  way  to  BdinWigh  iif  niite  of  entrea-* 
ties  to  return.  These  seems  to  be  no  founda- 
tion for  tdie  stories  told  by  hiognphers,  which 
vepresenC  the  uncle  aabEatalrVra  ^'wgusaoD 
aa  retorting  by  a  sever*  epistle  sddffeseM  ft<m 
the  neairest  pobliohouse.  ISor  doss it  seem 
possible  to  oonneot  with  the  episode.the  two 
poems,  *  Decay  «f  Friend^Hut  ^  and/'  Against 
Reputing  ,«t-  !D'ovtune,'iw:Uoh  did  not  appter 
(ill  about ^^neyemlateii.  WhileatBoond 
Idohnot  Feiguason  ms  in  the  ha^U  of  assentr 
Uing  tike  semiita<mS«bdayB,ud  pUMtidiing 
to  tfiapa  '.b9»ihB  mxmth  ^  .t>e  nw»<ta»V 
iriUi  nudi  in^mabaletToiU!  ti»  touavft  thcai 
*  bathed  i»  tears.' 

Fei]gpHMadboUned.to  study  teodifiine.  His 
sensitive  nature  shntnk  from  the  proposal, 
and  ha  aaid'that  he  eeemed  to  have  m  his 
<nra  peiscniSymptonS'Of  iSTtoiy  disease  to 
-whitdt  he  igayo  ^Mial  attftation.  '  Be  pre* 
sttntly^ found  a  situtMaiaS'  wtzactiur  c^dc 
iathotwimtfsaiyoterh'sjo^ei^wiaehheheld 
tMh»aaafiBf!hi«Jife^wA  the  eolceptioaofi 


afew  tacmthsin  theaheriff  clerk's  office, ^ni\ 
whidbi  he  was  ^lad  to  retseat  ofinng  to  his 
pain  ia  connection  with  theenfcmin^  at  eoB' 
ootions.  FeifjussoB  probably  deapuad  Ae 
dmdgwy  of  lav.  InaOTeasehe-finmdi.hat 
he  could  write  poeta7,  and  became  well  known 
in  Edinburgh  society.  Araerently  he  vas 
a  Batis&etcny  copying-olsnh,  but  it  was  m 
genuine  relies  to  mm  whan, as. eaifysa  1766L 
he  'firmed  an  acqnsintanoe  with  several' 
players  and  musicians.'  Among  these  were 
Woods  the  actor,-and  the  famoos  singer  Ten- 
iaaa,  {ot  whom  he  wrote  three  eongs  to  be 
sung  in  ^  opera  *  Artaxsrxes.'  Thwestmgs, 
set  1}0  threw  femiliftT  Soottirii  airs,  while  not 
spe4Ually.striking  either  in  sentiment  or  ertrno- 
iMMf  v»  impoctant  as  eioAy  illuitnBtion8>af 
Faignsson'ae&EtaiiktsnB.  Kujoccimythft 
fifal  pkoe  among  his  <  %3lish  Foeios 'in  the 
Wffitfavss  paUishad  hf  Fnllartcm  Sl  Co^^  the 
mtot  satifmctoty  edition.  • 

In  1771  Femuson  became  a  regular  oonr 
tribute*  to  Buddiman's  '  Weekly  Magwina, 
or  Edinbur^^  Amnaament.'  He  began  with 
'  Pastorals,'  acoording  to  the  oithedox  method 
of  thd  eighteenth  century.  PreSentiy,  how- 
ever, by:tha  contributMn  of  several  acottiA 
poemsi  he  was  hailed  as  tiie  direct  sncoeasor 
to  Allan  Ramsay.  From  all  fKPta  of  the 
oountry  hia  fiune  b^aa  to  be  sounded,  and 
hefoie  the  end  of  1^3  he  was  the  intimate 
&iend  of  many  of  the  most  important  and 
the  most  gifted  -men  of  Soofclsim*  iHe  was 
invited  by  CDunlzT  gatttlemen  to  ^eAd.lmlH 
dayt  at  ueiT  xendenies.  Ha  seens  to  hava 
hsta  a  vrittrr  entectuning  campaaioB.f 
By  tiw  and  <rf  1773  he  began  to  waS^.  feam 
want  .of  sufficient  self-rebtrainti  'In  Octo- 
ber of  thatr  ysar  he  joined  the  'rOape  Club,' 
wUsiL  .aududed  Daitd  Herd,  Uia  «dit6r  irf 
'  Soota  Songs  aiid  BaUads,'  Huncinan  the 
printer,  and  other  prominent  Sdinbu^iciti* 
XBttBi  .13)0  dub  w«6  a  somewhat  *xmaeiv9 
and  weUnconduoted  debating  1  society.  >Bnt 
unfortunately  he  fiequented  other  haunts  at 
tiflies,attd  his  only  cHfenee  was  t^M  pBthetse 
exidamation, '  Oh,  air,  aaytiiii^  to  fbreet  my 
poor  mother  and  theae.aching  fit^fersT' 

la  1773  Fergusson  oolleoted  his  eontribn- 
timiato  the  magaaine,  and  published  tjuough 
tha  pwddimsufl  a  Inno  Tolume  nsdec  toe 
genemllitb '  Poems  l^'R  Feivuason.':  He 
made  some  money  1^  the  pnblioatifMB, 
he.apeBdilypToduoedotharpieces  that  added 
to  his  fame,  including  the  '  Address  to  the 
Ikm  Kirh  B^'  'CalUr  Water,!  thfe  ^Biniig ' 
and  the  ^Sittingof  the  Seeaon/ the 'Odes  to 
tha  Bee  and  Gowdi^nk,'  and  the '  Ffemet'a 
Ingie/  the  nrototiype  of  the  *  Oottar's  Saitnr^ 
day  Ni^t.  The  poet,  meanwhile,  becsoua 
htqpdaaaioaw.hii  pHMfjed^^Md -thoug^ol 
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going  to  sea  like  his  elder  brother  Henrp, 
who  had  been  away  for  aeveral  years.  Ulti- 
mately he  retureed  to  hia  deak,  and  resumed 
his  former  habits.  He  would  still  sin^  his  | 
Scottish  son^,  and  indulge  in  an  occasional 
ftolic,  but  his  streogtii  gradually  gave  way. 
A  chance  interriew  with  the  Bev.  JcumBiown 
c£  HadcKngbm  startled  him  into  a  sense  of 
his  n>iiitual  positioa.  He  burned  various 
unpuDlisfaed  manuscripts,  and  would  study 
nothing  but  his  bible.  A  fall  down  a  stair- 
ease  brouefat  on  an  illness  that  ended  in  in- 
sanity. He  had  to  be  confined  in  the  public 
asylum,  where  he  died,  a  few  hours  after  a 
pathetic  interview  with  his  mother  and  his 
sister,  on  16  Oct.  1774.  He  was  butied  in 
the  Canongate  churchyard,  and  a  plain  grave- 
stone with  a  poetical  epitaph  was  placed  at  his 
head  in  1789  by  Bums,  who  did  not  scruple 
to  own  his  indebtedness  to  Fer^^usson.  When 
Fergusson  reaches  his  highest  level,  bs  he 
does  in  his '  Farmer's  In^e,*  *  Leith  Races,' 
the  poems  on  the  session, '  Caller  Oysters,' 
and  *  Braid  Glaith,*  his  work  presents  the 
rare  qualities  of  keen  observation,  suhUe  and 
eoggestive  humour,  epi^mmatic  felicity, 
quidi  flashes  of  dnmatic  delineation,  and 
quaintly  pathetic  touches  of  sentiment,  all 
mdicative  of  unusual  genius. 

The  mincipol  editions  of  Fergusson's  poems 
are:  'Poems,'  1778:  'Poems  on  Various 
Sulnects,'  with  a  short  life  by  T.  Ruddiman, 
1779;  '  Poems  on  Various  Subjecte,*  in  two 
parU,  Perth,  1789 ;  •  Works  of  Bobert  Fer- 
gusson,' with  life  by  D.  Irving,  and  three 
CTgnvin^  Olaagow,  1600;  'Works,'  with 
longer  bu^pn^hy,  fay  A.  Peterkin,  London, 
1607;  'Pooncof  BobeortFmusMm,*  witlia 
slorteh  of  the  Mthor^  lift  and  cunoty  view 
of  hi»  yni^aofp,  fay  J.  Bwningtwi,  London, 
1809 ;  an  editKm  in  two  vohimes,  printed  at 
Alnwick  in  1814,  witJi  engravings  by  Bewick ; 
an  edition  printed  in  Edinburgh  in  1821,  with 
life  by  James  Qny  of  the  high  sdiool ;  one 
edited  by  Robert  Chambers  in  1S40,  with  life 
and  footnotes;  and  *  The  Woriu  of  Robert 
Fergusson,'  with  lift  and  essay  on  poetical 
genius,  by  A.  B.  0[ro8art],  1861. 

[The  cditionjB  of  the  Pooms,  wit})  prefixed  bio- 
graphies ;  Alex.  Campbell's  Introdaction  to  the 
History  of  Poetry  in  Scotland;  Irring's  Lire*  of 
the  Scottish  Poets;  Sommen'B  Life  of  Robert 
FetgosBon ;  ChaisbBni's  BminentSeotsmen :  Cham- 
b«t%  lift  and  Walks  of  Bqxbk]  T.  S. 

FEBaUSSON,  ROBEBT  CDTLAB 
<1768-1888),  hidM  advocat»«eiieTal,  eldest 
■OB  ot  Alexander  Ferguson  of  Cwgdanodt, 
Domfrieashire,  was  bom  in  1786.  He  was 
mil  educated,  and  received  in  1798  the 
aonauBdatiott  of  Mra.  Btddstl  of  Olen  Rid- 


dell  (the  friend  tft  Bams)  as  seeming  'eTeir" 
thing  tliat  is  elegant  and  accomplished.*  He 
had  already  pubhshedan  able  and  moderately 
reasoned  tract,  *  The  Proposed  Reform  of  the 
Counties  of  Scotland  impartiaUy  Bxamined, 
with  Observations  on  the  CMdnat  of  th» 
Delegates,'  Edinbuigh,  1792.  Tbia  waa  in 
favour  of  a  wHeidag  m  di9  zmtweatatM». 
Fer^sson  ixnr  studied' Englishlaw,  entered 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  wae  ealled  to  the  bar 
4July  1797  by  that  socie^.  His  intimate*^ 
quaintance  with  the  reformers  was  shown  in 
his  employment  as  counsel  to  defend  John 
AUen,apMsonalftteiidofhisown,who,alonr 
with  James  CCoigly,  Arthur  O'Connor,  and 
others,  was  tried  on  aehargeofhiffh  treason  at 
HaidstoBe,21and22Mayl798.  Thetrialwa* 
rerowkable  from  the  ftirt  that  a  great  body 
of  the  leading  wfaigs,  Erdcine,  Chulee  James 
Fox,  Sheridan,  the  Dake  of  Norfolk,  Lord 
John  Russell,  andoUiers,  came  forward  as  wit- 
nesses for  O'Connor.  The  jury  retired  at  fff^ 
minutes  afteruidniffht,  and  returned  at  1.3K. 
Iliey  fbund  O^Cmgly  guilty,  and  the  others 
not  guilty.  Towanis  the  «ui  of  the  trial  it 
became  known  tbat  some  Bow  Street  nmnm 
were  in  eourt  with  a  wamst  to  re-arreet 
O'Connor  on  another  cluurge  of  high  treaem 
in  case  of  acquittal.  Immadiately  after  Mr. 
Justice  Buller  bad  sentenced  O'Ooigiy,  and 
before  he  had  formally  disehaiged  the  others, 
O'Connor  stepped  out  of  dock  and  made 
for  the  door.  A  scene  of  great  confusioai 
followed.  The  officers  pseteed  forward  to 
seize  their  man.  By  aoadent  or  desi^  tbey 
were  impeded  by  the  friends  of  the  pnsoners. 
Lights  were  owthrown,  sticks  were  brand- 
ished, and  somMUnglikeafree^it  ensued. 
OXionnor  wa»,  howevcv,  seised  and  brought 
ha^  and  quietness  reetcHwd. 

Feiignsson,  along  with  the  Earl  of  Thanefe 
and  others,  was  trted  for  his  aUi^red  share  in 
tliis  riot  and  attempted  rescue,  at  the  bar  of 
the  king's  bench,  35  April  1799.  Though 
the  evideooe  was  by  no  means  strong  against 
him,  he  was  fonad  guilty,  was  fined  IQOL, 
ord«ed  to  be  rmprisoned  for  a  year,  and  to 
find  sureties  for  his  good  bdiaviour  for  seven 
yean.  He  published  the  same  vear  an  ao* 
count  of  the  inoceediagB  wiUi  obeervations 
of  his  own  ('  The  wlu^e  JProoeedings  upon  an 
Information  exhibited  ex  officio  by  the  King's 
Attorney-General  against  the  Kkfat  Hon. 
Baokvi^,  Earl  ofTluoet^  Robert  Bngnason, 
Esgniie,  and  ofehnfc,'  ftc) 

Fe^gunon  wsn  after  his  nleasesB^nted 
to  Oawntta, -whin  he  pMilliHd  as  a  faanieter. 
He  aoteA  from  1818  to  1818ts  atMi&qr  ooun- 
ael  to  the  govemment  and  from  1818  to  1836 
as  king's  advoeate,  and  in  twenty  yean 
quivea  a  Isign  ibrtiUM.  Hs  tbw-MtnriMd 
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home  in  1836,  stood  in  the  libeial  interoet 
for  the  Btewartry  of  Ki^odfaright  against 
General  Dunlop  ai  Danlop,  and  was  sncoes»' 
fill  1^  E  nuorl^  (rf  one.  He  Tigonuily 
aappOTted  all  liberal  neasnrM,  and  advo* 
cMei  with  doqoenee  and  enem  the  oanse 
of  Ftdsnd*  In  1884  he  waa  made  judge  ad- 
Toeate-general,  and  on  16  July  was  sworn 
of  the  prvry  council.  He  went  oat  of  office 
and  retonedwith  Lord  Melboome.  He  was 
director  oi  the  East  India  Companr  18S0-fi. 
Fergusson  died  at  Paris  16  Nov.  1888,  end 
was  interred  at  the  family  Tanlt,  Oraigdar- 
Tock.  He  married,  17  Ma^  1882,  a  Frenoh 
lady,  named  Marie  Joe£phine  Auger,  who 
eur^ved  him  with  two  children. 

[Gent.  Mag.  January  1 889,  p.  94 ;  Anderwa's 
Scottish  Nation,  it.  197 ;  Foster's  Colleotnnea 
Oenealogica;  Members  of  Pariiament,  ScotUnd, 
p.  IM;  State  Trials,  toIs.  xrri.  and  xxrii. ; 
Mn.  Biddall^  lettm  in  Kerr's  Life  odTSiaeUie, 
vol.  U.  (£diaWgli.  1811).]  F.  W^. 

FERGUSSON,  WILLIAM.  M.D,  (1773- 

wae  hcm^t^^H^Vi  June  177!^^  a  ^nily 
of  note  in  the  borough.  From  the  Ayr  aca- 
demy he  wmt  to  attend  the  medical  dasees 
at  Edinbui^h^  where  he  graduated  M.D., 
afterwards  attending  the  London  hospitals. 
In  1794  he  became  assUtaut-eurgeon  in  the 
army,  and  served  in  Holland,  the  West  In- 
dies, the  Baltic,  the  Pwiinaula,  and  in  the 
expedition  againstGuadeloape  in  1815.  Hav- 
ing retiied  mm  ib»  service  in  1817,  he  set- 
tled in  ^actice  at  Bdinbui:g^  but  reniOTed 
four  years  after  to  'Windsor  on  the  mTit&- 
tion  of  ^e  Duke  of  Gloucester,  on  whose 
staff  he  had  been  for  twenty  years.  He  ae- 
qutred  a  luGntive  loectioe  both  in  the  town 
and  country  around,  which  he  carried  on  till 
1848,  when  he  was  disabled  by  paralysis. 
He  died  in  January  1846.  His  '  Notes  and 
Baoolleetions  of  a  Professional  Life,'  a  col- 
lection of  his  papers  <m  rarious  subjecte, 
was  brought  out  after  his  death  by  his  son, 
James  Fergnsson  (1808-1886)  [q.  v.].  The 
papers  are  not  all  strictly  medical,  one 
cooriderable  section  of  the  book  heang  on 
nilitaiy  tactics.  There  is  a  mluable  essay 
on  nrphilia  in  Portugal,  afieeting  the 
British  troooB  and  the  nttivet  respectively 
<ir«d>Glwv  7Vwu.»  181S);  but  the  most  im- 
portant essay,  for  which  Fefgaseon  will  be 
remembered,  is  that  on  the  marsh  poison,  re- 
printed from  the  '  TransactifHis  of  the  Sojal 
Society  of  Edinbun^'  January  1820.  He 
was  probably  the. first  to  do  justice,  in  a 
■profeesional  sense,  to  the  now  familiar  fact 
that  malarial  fovers  <^n  occur  on  dry  and 
turen  soilif  eitiwr  taody  plains  or  loc^ 


uplands,  where  rotting  ye^taticHt  is  out  of 
the  question,  his  own  expenence  having  hem 
gained  with  the  troops  in  Holland,  Portugal, 
and  the  West  bidies.  This  was  an  important 
step  towards  widming  and  rationalising  the 
doctrine  of  malaria. 

[Bio^phieal  pre&ee  by  his  son  to  Notes  and 
Recollections.]  C,  C.  . 

FERGUSSON,  Sib  WILLIAM  (1808- 
1877),  suigeon,  son  of  James  Fe^^usson  of 
Lochmaben,  Dumfriesshire,  was  bom  at  Piee- 
tonpans  on  20  March  1808,  and  was  edu- 
cated first;  at  Lochmaben  and  afterward  at 
the  high  school  and  uuiversity  of  Edinlmrgh. 
At  tli9  age  of  fifteen  he  was  placed  by  his 
own  desire  in  a  lawyer's  i^oe,  but  the  work 
proved  unoongenial,  and  at  seventeen,  he 
exehai^T^  law  for  medicine^  in  aoMHEdanoe 
with  his  fotlier'soriguial  wishes.  He  became 
an  aoidnous  pupil  of  Dr.  Robert  Knox  the 
anat(nnist  [q.  v.],  who  was  much  pleased  with 
a  {Heoe  of  meehaiiism  which  Fergusson  coo.- 
stmcted,  and  appointed  him  at  the  age  of 
twenty  dononstxator  to  his  class  of  four  nuu- 
dred  pufals.  In  1838  Feivusson  became  a 
licentiate,  and  in  1829  a  f^ow  of  the  Edin- 
burgh College  of  Surgeons.  He  continued 
sealous  in  anatomy,  often  spending  £ram 
twelve  to  sixteen  ^urs  a  day  in  the  dis- 
secting-room. Two  of  his  preparations,  ad- 
mirably dissected,  are  still  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Sur- 
geons. Soon  after  qualifying  Fei^sson  be- 
gan to  deliver  a  jKWtion  of  the  Initures  on 
general  anatomy,  in  association  -frith  E^ioz, 
and  to  danonstrate  su^cal  anatomy.  In 
18S1  he  was  elected  snigeon  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Royal  Dispensary,  and  in  that  year 
tied  the  subclavian  artery,  which  had  than 
been  done  in  Scotland  only  twice.  On  10  Oct. 
1833  he  married  Miss  H^en  Hamilton  Ran- 
ken,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Ranken 
of Spittlehau^h, Peeblesshire.  Thismarriage 
placed  him  in  easy  circumstaooes,  but  he 
did  not  relax  his  enorts. after  success  in  ope- 
rative surgery,  and  by  1836,  when  he  was 
elected  smveou  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  and 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
he  shared  with  Syme  the  b(»t  surgical  prac- 
tice in  Scotland. 

In  1840  Fergusson  accepted  the  professor- 
ship oS  aurgwy  at  Kiw^s  College,  London, 
wiUi  the  Bunnoaey  to  King's  College  Hos- 

fital,  and  estaoUshed  himself  at  Dover  Street, 
'iccadilly,  whence  he  removed  in  1847  to 
George  Street,  Hanover  Square.  He  became 
M.R.C.S.  EngL  in  1840,  and  fellow  in  1844. 
Hie  practice  grew  rapidly,  and  the  fame  of 
.his  operative  skill  brought  many  students 
and  visitors  to  King's  College  Hospital 
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}64d  he  ^nu  appointMt  evcrgeeai  'm  oidiBKry 
to  the  prince  consort^  aed  in  1865  saloon 
extxaovoiiMry,  «nd  in  1B67  sergoant-eurgeon 
to  1^  queen.  For  many  vmum  Vaigauaa 
the  kadiag  opentov  in  Landen,  He 
was  elected  to  Uie  couiu^  of  tlie  Oollfloe  <tf 
Swi^eons  4n  auminw  in  1667,  and  waa 
trrasident  of  the  college  in  1870.  As  fto- 
IsBsor  of  human  anatomy  and  surgerr  he  de- 
fivered  two  bourses  of  lectures  o^Ore  the 
Cc^sge  of  SumoDS  in  1864and  1865,  -which 
were  afterwudB  publiehed.  H«  wu  cweBi- 
dent  of  the  Patholc^ical  Society  in  186&-e0, 
and  of  the  British  Medical  Association  in 
1878.  In  1875  he  received  the  honorary  de- 

See  of  LL.D.  from  Edinhu^h  Unireisity. 
e"  rerfgned  the  professorship  of  surgery  at 
Ei^s  College  in  1S70,  bat  Until  hu  death 
-was' clinical  profbseor  of  surgei^  and  aaBior 
sn^Bon  to  Ella's  Coll^HospitaL  ^vaa 
alsoa'lellow  of  the  Bx^iA  Boctetr.  HeTvas 
ereatedabannieCoB  SS  Jam.  ISOQ^anhoBODT 
which  led  to  his  reoeivinga  preeentation  firom 
three  hundred  old  pupilst  conatsdng  of  a 
silT^  -dessert  service  worth  400/.,  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  old  ' Sinks' CoUege  men  on 
21  June  1869.  He  died  m  London  after  an 
exhausting  illness,  of  Bright'a  diseaee,  on 
10  Feb.  1877,  and  wae  buned  at  West  Lin- 
ton, Peeblesshire,  where  his  wife  had  bem 
buned  in  1660.  He  wae  succeeded  by  his 
eon,  8ir  James  Ilanken  Fei^fusson ;  s  younger 
BOn,  Charles  Hamilton,  is  a  major  in  xhe 
army ;  he  left  besides  thrde  daughters.  A 
portrait  of  him  by  Lehnunn,  painted  hy  sah~ 
Bcription,  was  presented  to  the  London  Col- 
lege of  8arge<ras  in  1674,  and  a  rq^Uea  is  in 
(he  Ediiihmvh  College  <^  Smgeons. 

Fergusson^  reputation  is  that  of  a  Imlliuit 
operator  and  a  grea-t '  cons^ratiTe  *  surgeon, 
liie  term  conservative  sui^rei^,  first  applied 
fay  FdrgusBon  in  1853  to  c^mtions  for  the 
preservation  of  parts  of  the  body  wUch  would 
otherwise  have  been  sacrificed,  does  not  de- 
note merely  operations  which 'he  originated  or 
improved, for  James  Syme  [q.  t.]  hu  already 
been  very  succeasful  in  this  une  of  prooedure. 
But  FerguMon  extended  the  principle  from 
■  the  operation  of  excision  of  the  elbow  joint 
to  manyotheie.  Noportionofthebodywiuch 
could  be  uaefoUy  preserved  waa  too  small  for 
himto  makeefmrts  to  saTS.  Among  opera- 
.  tiona  wi^  which  his  name  is  BpeoUUy  identi- 
fied an  those  tor  har^p  ana  cleft  palate, 
and  operations  on  the  jaws,  the  esiision  of 
joint^jnotabl^  the  hip,  knee,  and  elbow,  litbo- 
-  tomy  and  lithotrity,  and  ampMations  of 
lintbe.  His  skill  in  dissection,  Mid  his  care* 
fnl  study  of  the  actions  of  the  mnsolee  which 
be  had  to  cut  through,  were  of  enential  im- 
pcntanoe  to  his  awsoeas.  In  his  leetuws  at 


^beOtiOie^ot  Surgeons  he  waa  able  to  ^nak 
of  tioee  Umdrod  sacc^ssfiilopenticHiscc'  Ida 
■own  for  harelip^  lha  operation  for  oLaft 
palate  had  ttaen  linety  abMid0iiea  liU .  faa 
toolrit  !9  annv.  ffiiman^ii]atiTeandK»* 
okanieal  skiU  was  diown  Iwtk  tn  his  modea 
of  opwatingr  andi  in  thai  new  iAstniments  li* 
dmaed.  ^ebulldc^OTonts,tlientoatlk-gag 
foreleft;  paUte,  and  variona  boa  kn^veaatteat 
his  in^eanity.  A  still  highar  wasA  oCUa 
ahUily  oonsisted  in.his  pnfeob  pi^wi^iny  <tf 
every  detul  of  an  opeiatiOB  befiniBhand ;  no 
emergency  was  uitpxovided  for.  Thus,  when 
.an  operation  had  begnni  ha  proceeded  wi^ 
remarkahls  speed;  mo.  ailcsHe  till  the  end, 
himself  applying  every  bandsoe  and  plaster, 
and  laavrng^  ap  far  aa  possime,  no  traces 
of  his  oporatioB.  So  silently,  trere  most -of 
his  opwatkms  oendaeted,  that  he  was  oftan 
intagmed  to.  ba  on  bad  tentf  with  his  assist- 
ants.  His  fttnetnali^  and  Uahatrcd  of  vth- 
neoessaiy  waste  of  tiUB  were  vet^  narited. 

As  a  lecturer,  out  of  the  operatmg  theatre, 
FergusSOn  did  not  sU^,  einng  i*  his  reti- 
cence and  his  imperfbct  oomnandef  abstract 
sulgects  ^  althoilif^'OB  points  of  pmotice  he 
gave  etcellent  instmotiott.  In-tftie  ojperating 
theatre  fais  remarks  on  the  oases  foetore  him 
Were  valuable  and  in8tructiTe<'  To  students 
he  was  most  kind  and  generous.  He  had 
to  sustain  much  opposition,  eef»eoiaUy  &om 
Syme,  but  he.did  not  imitate  his  opponent's 
mode  of  eontrorenr ;  and  if  on  any  oocaaion 
[  he  imagined  he  had  said '  w  done  something 
to  hurt  another's  fading,  he  never  rested 
till  he  had  made  repsrsiticm  in  some  form. 

ling^sS^O^ aztiBSBU.  Wh^^rtndeirt  he 
inue  hims^a  bmss-bmmd  diaseedng  ease, 
and  in  1884  oom|Aefied  a  tidxitrit^  wiA  a 
novel  rack  sndpinioB,  which  he  used  throa|^ 
I  out  Me.  He  was  a  good  vid&iist,aa  ^ert 
fly-fisher,  and  very  fond  of  the' drama.  Bis 
enduramje  was  remarkable;  he  nevar  seemed 
tired,  and  scarce^  had  a  day*e  illneaa  till 
attacked  by  Bright's  disease.  HeritiBs  tall,  dig- 
nified, and  of  good  presence,  cf  genial  thon^ 
keen  expression,  'rand  of  a  j<uce,  and  Teiy 
ho^tabV  He  rendered  gratuitoos  aid  to 
Iiuve  numbers  of  tHergyiaeu,  actors,  antluM, 
and  governesses.  He  helped  many  ef  Us 
pupils  in  staztingin  fife,  a  large  numfaw  of 
whom  attained  eminence  as  saxgeou.  He 
never  fo^nfe  11t»  face  of  a  pn^ 
' '  la  some  expressions  of  opmion  Fergusson 
was  iU-advised,  eraedally  in  matters  re- 
qvirii^  more  knowledge  td  ^yiaolo^  and 
hygiene  than  he  poeMssed.  Hia  endsoee 
berorette  royal  commission  on  -ninsection, 
and  his  relations  with  homotopathio  prao- 
ti^mien,  vhieh  he  was  16d  ta  awdify,  aie 
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tetanoesof  Aia  Biithiii<Miltetraf«'irahi 
of  synrpaClrT^,  uotofsel£«oiiodt  ormtoleraaoe 

Pei]giimoii*s  irrineiMl  W«k  is  hi* '  Syittem 
of  Pmctieal  Sorgery,  Londmi,  1843 ;  wh  ed. 
1870.  He  Abo  wtote  *  LectUreB  oil  the  Pro- 
jmBB  of  Asfttomy  and  Sitfeen'  during  the 
Present  Century,*  1867  (;al80  in  Ainwt  1864- 
1867) ;  and  the  'following  tKtpers  and  pam- 
phlets : '  On  Lithetrity/  in  <  E^nburgh  Medi- 
cal and  SnrgiealJoamal/Tol.xliv.;  'Account 
of  the  Diswction  of  a  Patient  in  whom  the 
Subda-rian  ArWry  had  been  I^ed  for  Axil- 
tury  AneruriBiB,'  in  '  Lonnion  and '  Edinbutgh 
Monthfy  Joiimal  of  Bfediebl  SoeBctf/  Sep- 
tember 1841 ;  Cue  of  Aneuristt'  of  tJui  In- 
nomiiiate,  treated  by  Ligature  of  ih»  Right 
Cizotid  Artery/ i&.Norember  1841;  'iMro- 
duotoiy  Lecture  at  King's  Oollwe, hooAon' 
1848;  'Huntenan  Ora^on,'  1671 ;  *0\mT- 
TaMons  on  Cleft  Palate  and  on  ^ti^faylo- 
ra^y,'  'Med.-(^ir.Trwis./Tol.icxviii.;*Case 
df  fizdsioii  <yf  the  U|per  End  of  the  Feinor/ 
iS.ZXTiii.;  'CasoofiCMectionofthe Scapula/ 
ib.  xxjd.  ;  'On  th6  Treatment  of  Aneurism 
by  Manipulation/  td.  xl. ;  see  also  *  Lancet ' 
during  many  years  for  reptnlfl  of  caees  under 
his  care. 

[H.  Smith's 'Sir  W.  Tergnsson,  a  Biogjwpbical 
Sketch,  1877i  enlarged  from  Lancet,  17  Feb. 
X877,  pp.  266-t ;  Hedical  Times,  17  E^b.  1877, 
pp.  18^-9 :  Brit  Med.  Jonn.  24  Tab.  1877.  VP. 
240-2,  with  portrait;  LoDidale'tlAfe  of  B.  Knox, 
1870.]  a.  T.  B. 

FEEIA,  DuoHBflB  OP  (1588-1612).  [See 

DOKMKS,  JaJTB.] 

FEBIKOS,  RICHARD  sB  {d.  1806), 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  official  of  Canter- 
bury, in  which  capacdtv  he  won  t^e  Mend- 
ship 'of  Arohbshop  PecKhom  (^Meff.  PbckAam, 
i.88).  In  1279  he  was  present  at  the  eouniiii 
of  Reading  (^ib.  i.  46).  In  1S80  he  wad  also 
for  a  short  time  oifieial  of  Winchester,  having 
been  appointed  by  Peckham  durii^  aTacnncy 
of  biBboprio;  but  before  Icmg  Peckbam 
found  him  bo  inoispeiUable  that  ne  Inrought 
Inm  back  to  Cttntwbint,  aad  put  Adam  of 
Hales  into  the  post  at  Winohester  i.  98). 
Next  year  Peckbam  made  hm  arohdeacon  of 
OBflterbnfT,  and  in  1884  gave  him  the  recto^ 
of  TonstaU,  near  Stttingboiime,  to  be  held  th 
wmmeniam  with  the  arohde*cotirf  (ib,  i.  967, 
tii.lOD7V  Ferings  remuned  archdeacon  until 
1299,  wnen  he  was  appointed  by  Pope  Boni- 
face VIII  to  the  amibishopric  of  Dublin. 
The  feuds  of  tlie  two  riral  chapters  had  Icmg 
made  the  elections  to  that  see  constant  sub- 
jects of  disputes.  In  1297  William  of  Hot- 
tram,  binuwlf  a  nenriuee  of  the  pope  after  a 
ooutested  electum,  died  soon  after  w  oonse- 


oration.  Barlyin  1286 Ohiist  Church eleotei 
AdamofBaUMUnfaiiaStFU>ick*a(&OM  their 
dean,  TboBUM  of  Ohadsworih,  fopirfican  fAm 
Canons  had  misnoiisly  tried  to  seoiue  tike  accth^ 
bishoprio.  In  titdr  hmlry  nek^Mr  body  had 
secured  the  royal  Heensoto  elect.  Both  wcB» 
accordingly  suiiuiioned  to  answer  for  the  eoor 
ten^t^and^etempormlittee  ef  Christ  Charoh 
were  '9m  a  time  s^sed  by  King  £dwacd  {Sot. 
Por^LlfiSi).  Fennn's  appointment  by  the 
pope  was  consefuontly  not  opposed  .l^thb 
king.  His  oonaecifation  wBsprobablv  abroad, 
as  it  is  not  noticed  in  the  T*li*g1i«n  auttwh 
ritiesf  t^oiu^  the  date  is  given  as  1399  in  tfaie 
'Annabof&ttlsnd'TnbliBUdwithtlie  'COiav 
tolary  of  Bt.  ICv/s  Abbey,  DnUin.'  <ii.^l, 
BoIlsSar.)  Itwaanot.haw«Tcr,nnulJQii» 
1800  thaft  Firings  Moerrad  Icom  the  crown 
thetaonporaiitieB  of  hisaee^  after  a  venunci*- 
tion  of  all  the  words  in  the  bull  appoint- 
ment whioh  ware  pMjudieial  to  the  royal 
auth<»dty  {Oilendar  of  Doeununta,  Inlaitd, 
1293-1301,  Nos.  746,  751.  Either  these  or 
No.  638  must  be  misdated  a  ^ear). 

Ferings  spent  little  of  bis  time  in  Ireland. 
His  conciliatory  tompier  led  him  to  several 
attempts  tomake  peace  with  disappunted  oait- 
didates  and  angry  chapters.  £V«n  before  hta 
coogeomtion  bb  had  rapcnnted  his  old  rival, 
"ntoaaas  of  Ohsdswortn,  his  vicac,  thoUf^  he 
snbswraentlyfwred  lestthe  infiimitieB  age 
madsl  sika  vaAt  fye  the  post,  and  msed  ihe 
oaxtons  of  St.  Fattid^s  «Bd  CAiadBWOiMi  hint- 
self  to  TMcuuneiid  a  fit  snbfltitQta  if  Ue 
incapable  (MiBOir,  St  FattitX»fV.  110 ; 
PKTimB,  .fi^aMvb,iii948).  JnlSOOfaetoo- 
oeeded  in  persuading  the  canons  of  St.  Pa^ 
trick's  and  the  monks  <^  Christ  Church  to 
agree  to  a  ''final  and  full  oonoord/  which, 
iniile  recognising  that  both  ehnrcfaee  were  of 
metnnolitlcal  and  cathedral  rank,  gaTn  Christ 
Church,  as  the  dder  foundation,  a  certain 
honorary  precedence.  (The  composition  is 
printedmMason's*St.Patriek's,'App.Ti)  It 
was  perhaps  to  ooneilistd  the  woonoad  pride 
of  St.  Patrick's  that  he  oontinued  to  make 
Ohadsworth  hisTicar^Hmml  dniing  his  fm- 
quent  absoneae  Am*£-  In  1803  he  also  ei^ 
dowed  St  Patrick'^  wit^  the  new  mebeadb 
of  Stagonil  and  Tipperksvin,  the  latter  of 
whieb  BUi^rted  -two  imbendaries,  and  in 
1304  be  exempted  the  prebendal  cburdus 
from  the  visitatious  of  dean  and  arobdeacon 
(B£lB0ir,'4ft.  IWitieJ^»f  App;  iii.  sec.  vi.)  In 
tile  same  year  he  also  conmued  the  arrange- 
ments of  nts  predeoessors  in  r^renoe  to  St. 
Patrick's  {Mist.  M8S.  Cbnuh.  10th  Rep;  pt.  t. 
p.  217).  In  1802  he  resigned' to  Edmund 
Butler  the  maa«r  of  Hollywood,  near  DuUin, 
whieh'had for  some  time  been  in  tiie  pos* 
BSftsiott  of  the  see  iChart,  JSt.  Mta^'§  Mb^, 
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!i.  880).  JxL  1803  Ferings  was  samnumed  to 
the  Ei^flidi  parliftment  in  hit  cspacitr  of 
uehbishop  oTDublin  (iWJ.  Writt,  i.  674). 
Than  ue  other  precedents  for  this  somewhat 
unusual  coarse.  His  absence  from  Irelaad 
was  BO  far  recognised  b;  the  king  that  be 
gave  Ferings  special  permission  to  have  the 
TOTsnueB  of  his  see  sent  to  England  for  his 
sum>ort  (Cal.  Doe.  Ireland,  1293-1801,  No. 

and  in  letters  of  protection  granted  to 
liim  Edward  speaks  of  nis  being  in  England 
<by  the  king's  order'  No.  848),  During 
his  archbishopric  the  great  Taluauon  of  ttu 
Irish,  chorohes  was  gradoally  taken  (sum- 
marised in  Cat,  I>oe.IraaHdf  1803-7).  He 
died  on  17  Oct.  1806  (Am.  Irdimi  in  Okart. 
St.  Marjfit  ii.  884). 

[RMristram  Epistolanim  J.  Feekbam  (Rolls 
dor.);  OalendaFofDocninetits  relating  to  Ireland ; 
Chartnlaries,  &e.  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Doblia 
(RolIaSer.);  BoltBQfPartiament,ToLi.;  Prynna's 
Becordi,  vol.  iii. ;  Ware's  Works  coDcomia^  Ire- 
land, ed.  Harris,  i.  327-8  ;  D'Alton's  Memoirs  of 
the  Archbisliopsof  Dnbliti,pp.ll4-20;  Mason's 
Hist,  of  St.  Patrick's.]  T.  F.  T. 

FERM,  FEBS^  FABHOLME,  or 
FAntHOLM,  CHARLES  (1566-1617), 
principal  of  Fraserburgh  University,  was  bom 
in  Edinburgh  of  obsoure  parentage.  His  nunc 
is  spelled  in  divers  ways;  he  ngns  himself 
<  Carcdiu  Pharom' (after  1666),  and  *  Chairiis 
Ferm*(31Feb.lOOS).  Odderwood  spells  the 
•aame'Farholme.*  AdamsonlatiBiscsit'FOT^ 
mteus.'  He  was  brougiit  up  in  the  fitmily  of 
Alexander  Guthrie,  and  entered  the  univei^ 
«ty  of  Edinburgh  in  1684.  In  1686  he  gra- 
-duated  M.  A.,  and  in  October  of  that  year  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  azegency.  On 
13  Dec  1589  he  was  ai^horised  by  the  pres- 
bytery to  preach,  when  necessary,  in  the  se- 
cond chai^  of  the  High  Kirk,  Edinburgh. 
He  studied  Hebrew  and  theology,  and  was 
elected  regmt  in  1690,  in  which  capacity  he 
graduated  a  class  of  nineteen  on  ISAug.lfiOS, 
and  another  of  thirty^five  on  80  July  1697. 
Among  his  papUs  were  John  Adunson  {d. 
1668)  [q.T.].  Edward  Brice  [q.T.],  David 
Golderwood  [q.  v.],  Oliver  Colt,  professor  of 
Latin  St  Saomnr,  and  'WilUam  Craig,  ym- 
&ssor  of  theok^  thiBn. 

In  1696  and  again  in  1597  'Mr.  Charles 
Fsirme'  was  called  to  the  proposed  second 
ehazge  at  Haddington,  but  he  preferred  his 
college  work.  On  12  Sept.  1698  '  Mr.Charles 
Fmune'  preached  in  the  High  Kirk  of  Edin- 
burgh, later  in  the  same  year  he  was  reported 
as  *Ksne  to  the  north  parts.'  He  accepted 
the  diai^  of  Fhilorth,  Aberdeenshire,  incor- 
porated  in  161S  under  the  name  of  fVaser- 
burgh.  the  intention  of  the  patron.  Sir  Alex- 
ander Fraser  (d.  1628)  [q.  v.],  being  that  Ferm 


shoald  be  the.  bs«d  of  a  imivereity  which  he 
was  proposing  to  establish.  Eraser  obtained 
a  royal  grant  (1  July  1692),  confirming  tua 
possession  of  the  lands  of  Philorth,and  giving 
aim  powers  to  eroct  and  endowaooUege  and 
uniVMSity.  A 'spacious quadrangular  ooild- 
ing'  was  erected,  of  which  Lewis  traces  the 
remains  at  the  west  end  (li  Fraserburgh.  In 
1594  the  project  was  approved  by  parliament, 
which  on  IS  Dec.  1697  endowed  the  univer- 
sity with  the  revenues  of  the  parishes  of 
'  PhiU<vlJie,  Tyrie,  Kremound,  and  Rathyn.* 
The  general  assembly  in  1597  sanctioned  tho 
appointment  of  Feim  as  principal:  but  it  a^ 
pears  that  he  expected  to  raaigii  his  pastml 
charge.  On  31  Mavdi  1600|  Fraser  having 
'refosittointertaineaPsstonr  .  .  .  vnloaao 
he  vndertake  both  the  said  chanes,*  the  a^ 
sembly  etyoined  Ferm  to  fill  bot£  offices. 

Farm's  robust  yresbyterianism  got  him  into 
trouble  on  the  reconstttvtion  of  episcopacy. 
In  October  IGOO  Peter  Blackburn  vras  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Abedrdeen,  with  a  seat  m 
parltameat.  Ferm  denoonced  this  innova- 
tion. In  February  1606  he  appeared  before 
the  privy  council  with  John  Forbes,  tojostify 
their  excommunication  of  the  Earlof  Himtly. 
He  woe  a  member  of  the  general  assembly 
which  met  at  Aberdeen  on  2  July,  and  was 
about  to  hold  proceedings^  contnW  to  the 
king's  injunction.  For  this  irre^iuarity  he 
was  in^risoned  (8  Oct.)  in  Donne  Castle, 
Perthdure,  at  his  own  expMises.  On  34  Oct. 
he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  ytiyj 
council,  but  would  not  own  its  authonty  in 
causes  spiritual,  and  made  his  escape.  He 
was  agom  cited  for  24  Feb.  1607,  appeared 
before  the  council  on  30  May,  and  uain 
escaped,  hiding  himself  for  four  days  in  E^ln- 
bur^.  After  incarceration  at  Stirlii^,  and 
agam  at  Doune,  he  was  '  confynned  in  the 
Hielands,'  namely,  in  the  island  of  Bute,  and 
spentneorlythreeyearsinprison.  He^peara 
to  have  received  the  stipend  of  Philorth 
(82/.  17«.  9d.)  in  1607,  but  not  in  1608,  in 
which  year  hesuffered  much  privation.  After 
1609  hie  was  restored  to  his  parish  and  col- 
lege, and  the  muversity  maintuned  an  exist- 
ence till  his  death.  He  died  on  24  Sept.  1617, 
aged  61,  and  was  bniied  in  his  chnnh. 

Ferm  published  nothing, batafter  his  death 
two  of  his  manuscripts  were  given  to  Adsm- 
son  by  a  pupil,  Wniiam  Rves.  Adamson 
intended  to  publish  them  both,  but  the  *  Lw- 
tiones  in  Esterem'  were  not  published,  and 
are  lost.  The  '  Analysis  Xiogica  in  Epistolam 
Apostc^  Fauli  ad  Romonoa,'  &c.,  Edmburgfa, 
1661, 8vo,  is  all  that  remains  of  Perm's  daas 
workatFroaerborgfa.  A  translation,  by  Wil- 
liam Skae,  wasissiwd  by  Uw'Wodrow  Society. 
1863,  SvQ. 
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SAjdHoaon's  brief  aketdi  praflsed  to  Analjvis, 
il ;  AlBXBDder'i  Life,  prdlxed  to  a  LoJicaL 
Analytifl,  18«0 ;  Hew  Soott'*  Fasti  Ecelee.Sco«ic. 
1886  i.  28.  1671  vi.  6S6 ;  QtUwwood'i  Hut. 
Kirk  of  Seoa.  184«,  tI.  8»2,  843.  448.  TiL  31 ; 
M'Crie's  Life  of  Helvilte,  1824,  ii.  400;  Petei^ 
kin's  Booke  of  the  UaiTeraale  Kirk  of  ScotL, 
1839,p.486;Lewis'aTopoffr.I>ict.<^Seotl.,  1881, 
I  4T1  eq.;  Grab's  Eecl.  Hitt.  of  ScotL,  1861, 
U.  378;  Onnt'i  Story  of  the  TTniTMsitrf  of 
Ediaba^,  1884;  Kotea  and  doeriM.  7th  Mr. 
ii.  (1886),  190.]  '  A.  a. 

PERMANAOH,  third  Viscount  (1712P- 
1791).   [See  Vbhkbi,  Ralph.J 

FERMANAaH,  Lobd  or  (dL  1600). 
(See  Maoitzsb,  Huqh.] 

FEBMOB,  HENRIETTA  LOUISA, 
CouNTBss  OF  Poiinai  (d.  1761),  letter- 
irriter.  was  the  only  mrriTiuf  child  of  John, 
second  baron  Jeffreys  of  Wem,  Shropahiie. 
bjhiswifeLadyOhM^otteHoilkdr^dau^ter 
and  heiress  of  Philip,  earl  <d  Pemwoke  and 
Uontgonwry.  On  14  July  1720  she  waa 
nanied  to  miomas  Fermor,  second  baron 
Irtomineter,  who  in  the  foUowinfr  year  was 
creatadEariof  Potnfret,  or  Pontefrsct,  York- 
■hire.  He  waa  afterwards  elected  a  K.B., 
and  in  September  1727  was  anpointad  muter 
of  the  hone  to  Queen  Oaroune,  to  whom 
abo  Lady  PomfVet  was  one  of  the  ladies  of 
the  bedchamber.  On  the  death  of  the  queen 
m  NoTember  1787  Lady  Fom&et,  with  her 
£riend  i^snoes,  countess  of  Hertford,  retired 
from  court.  In  September  1738  she  and  her 
fausbuid  made  a  three  years'  tour  in  France 
and  Italy.  At  Florenoe,  where  they  ar- 
rived on  20  Deo.  1739,  they  were  risited  by 
Horaoe  Watoole  and  I^dy  M.  W.  Mont^. 
They  soon  ailerwaids  returned  to  Enffluid 
Inr  tm  of  Bcdogna,  Venice,  Ati^ura, 
Fnnknrt,  and  Brwaels,  reaehinff  hrane  m 
October  1741.  At  the  Duohess  of  Norfolk's 
nasqaerade  in  the  following  February  the 
pair  'trudged  in  likeptlgnms,  with  vast 
•taffs  in  theu  handsl'  (Walpolb,  Letters,eA. 
GunniiuitMn,  i.  138).  Lord  Pom&et  died 
8  July  ^68,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
•on,  Georse.  Hie  sou's  extra vaganoe  obliged 
him  to  eeUthefiimitureof  hisaeatatEaston 
Neston,  Northamptonshire.  His  statues, 
^i^ch  had  been  part  of  the  Arundelian  col- 
lection, and  had  been  purchased  by  hia  grand- 
father, were  bought  by  his  mother  for  pre* 
eentation  to  the  university  of  Oxfisrd  {ii.  ii. 
428).  AIetterofthaak8,«iekM8dinaailrar 
box,  waa  preeonted  to  her  Inr  the  nniver^ 
mPr,  36  Fd).  1765  {Zmidan.Mejf,  xxir.  131, 
137),  and  a  poem  in  her  honour  was  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  in  the  following  year.  Lady 
Fomfret  died  on  the  road  tot  Bath  15  Dec. 
1761f  leaving  a  &nily  of  four  mou  and  tax 
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daughten.  She  waa  buried  at  Easton  Nbb- 
ton,  but  a  neat  cenotaph  was  afterwards 
mooted  to  her  memory  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Oxford.  An  excellent  wife  and  mother,  Lady 
Pomfiret  exposed  herself  to  constant  ridicule 
br  wishing  to  pais  far  «  learned  wom&iL 
Walpole,  who  is  never  weary  of  laughing  at 
her  *patt^  ur  of  significant  learning  and 
absurdity,  adds  that  rae  was  so  ntteriy  desti- 
tute of  numour  that '  she  rewned  when  die 
should  laugh  and  reaatnied  when  she  should 
be  diverted.'  She  considered  'that  Swift 
would  have  written  better  if  he  had  never 
written  ludicrously'  (Walpolb,  Letten,  i. 
91,180,181).  Another  satirical  friend,  liody 
M.  W.  Montagu,  found  in  Lady  Pomfrets 
letters  (which  were  aa  dull  and  affected  as 
her  conversatitm)  all  the  pleasure  of  an  agree- 
able author  (Letteriy  ed.  WhamcUffe  and 
Thomas,  iL  S1-2V  Lady  Bute,  into  whose 
possessbn  these  letters  afterwards  came,  did 
not  think  them  worth  publishing.  Three 
Tcdnmes  of  Correapondsiice  between  f^aaoea 
Goanteas  of  Hartliwd  (aftorwaids  Duchess 
of  Somerset),  and  Henrietta  Louiaa,  Countaaa 
of  Pomfret,  between  .  .  .  1738  and  1741,* 
were  publi^ed  at  London  in  1805,  and  again 
in  1806,  by  William  Bingley,  at  the  desire 
<^  Mrs.  Burslem  of  Imber  House,  Wiltshire, 
to  whom  the  originals  belonged.  Prefixjed 
to  vol.  L  is  an  engraved  ^rtnut  of  Lady 
Pomiret  from  the  original  picture  in  mytma 
by  Caroline  Watson. 

[Bingler'a  Hflmtur  is  Oorrespondeaca,  i.  sriti- 
xxvii. ;  Watpole'a  Bojal  and  tfoble  Authors 
(Park),  ir.  344-7;  Burke's  Extinct  PMrage, 
1883,  pp.  298.  608;  CoUins's  Peemge  (Brydffss), 
It.  208 ;  Walpole's  Letters  (Cnnniogfaam),  vds.  i. 
ii.  iii.;  Bridgea's  Northamptoiubire,  i.  289,  291; 
Lady  M.  W.  Monbi^'s  Lettwa  (Wbarocliffe  and 
Thomas),  ii.  24 ;  Evani^  Cat.  of  Engmved  Por- 
traits, i.  278.]  Qt.  6. 

FEBMOB  or  FERMOUB,  RICHABD 

((2.  1553),  merchant,  of  Welsh  descent,  waa 
son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Kcards,  ofiiu  Fer* 
mor  (d.  1485),  by  Emmotte,  daughter  and 
hetreas  of  Simkin  Hervey  of  HerMordahirOt. 
and  widow  oi  Henry  Wenman.  Aa  a  mer- 
chant of  the  staple  of  C^us  he  suoosM^ilIy 
and  extensively  engaged  in  oommeroe.  B!e 
is  genuslly  described  aa  a  grocer,  but  he 
traded  in  ailks,  wheat,  and  all  kinds  of  com- 
modities. Early  in  1513  he  was  granted  by 
Ma^mret  of  Savoy,  at  Henry  VlU's  request, 
a  pamort,  enaUing  l^im  to  export  duty  free 
from  Flanders  lasidtea,  ie.  14M)00 

budtels  of  wheat  (Zefton  tmd  Pi»«n 
ffmry  riH,  1 472).  Oii6F«b.tnt£eBame 
year,  and  again  on  27  April  1615,  he  received 
from  the  En^iah  govemment  licenses  to  ex- 
pwt  six  hundred  sacks  of  wool.  On^J^y 
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ItilAaifaip,  title  Crist— Str^  Btlb'it'tfce 
Oatrt' — of  which  Fermor  wK  chief  omter,- 
Udcoi  witii  wod  tor  Italy,  -wm  ekriTen  on  to 
th^  Zeel&nd  oout,  and  someof  tliesailora  wAre 
taken  bj  Moorish  pbatM.  On  1  Feb.  1690- 
ledl-  Fermor  wu  lUted  to  hb  1,1001.  mdebt 
t»th»cn>tra,  lUBdin  1(^40(W.  Inpeoem- 
'  her  IBM  he  Mena  to  have  'visited  Flovaice, 

■  aafi  was  (rf  mneh  ftoancMl  assutance  to  John 
Clerk,  Wolanr'g  agent,  vho  was  negotiatimg 
fai  Itdy  fbr  WoIb^s  electkm  to  the  pamkey. 
"Petmi&r  vas  one  of  the  executOTB  of  Sir  Jelm 

"  l^Tington,  alderman  of  London  (Si  Dee. 
1024).  On  13  Oct.  1520  WoW  owed 
134/.  89.      to  Fermor  for  Mike  snpplied  him. 

■  In  NoTemW  1633  and  November  1663  Fer- 
mot  wai  on  the  roll  of  eherifib  -for  Bedford- 
shire and  Buckin^unshiM. 
*  Fwmor  amasBM  vast  landed  propertj.  As 
early  as  10  Jnly  ISlShewasTnantedseveral 
manora  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  lately  tfie' 
vhperOr  of  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  -earl  of  Snf- 
IMc  SabMgnentlT  he  obtainM  the  manor 
0^  Eiurtmi  Neaton,  Nartliam^tonshire,  where 
fae'took  np'  his  rendenoe,  and  many  efltatos 
in  n«nghbonring  comities.   In'  April  168S 

'  he,' hit  brother  William,  and  anotner  were 
DTUited  the  next  presentation  to  the  Hvingf  of 
Bradniiaoh,  Deronshire.  His  seal  «e  a  Roman 
catholic  ocnnbined  with  his  wealth  to  bring 
nponhim  the  esimosity  of  the  minister  Crotn- 
"wtH.  His  confeeaor,  Nicholas  lliayne,  was 
imprisoned  at  Buckii^hBm  in  1640.  Fermor 
pudliim  a  Tisit  and  gave  him  Qd.  and  two 
shirt*.  On  29  May  (according  to  Stow) 
pttKeedings  were  taken  against  Fermor  for 
this  .action  under  the  statute  of  vnemunire ; 
he  was  eomniitted  to  the  Marshusea  prison, 
and  after  trial  in  Westnunster  Hall  was- 
Itrip]^  of  all  his  proper^.  He  was  soon 
aHoved  to'  retire  to  Wapennam,  in  the  n^igh- 
bourhood  of  Easton  Neston,  and  Uved  in  uie 
ncsonage  tbei^  the  adrowson  of  which  had 
belonged  to  him.  It  is  stated  that  "Will 
Somera,  thn  jestar,  had  been  in  Fermor'a  ser^ 
vice  befiin  he  was  transferred  to  the  it^al 
bonaehold.-  -  Somers  deplored  his  fljrmer  mas- 
ter's misfortvnes,  and  neMioned  the  nlatter- 
to  Heniy  VIIL  The  kigg  is  «aid  to  have 
axpmaaed  ven^  and  to  have'dimoted  aome 

-r^aration.  In  1660,  two  years  after  Henry's- 
death,  Fermor  was  reetorsd  to  hia-property. 
He  died  suddenly  at  Easton  Neston  17  Nov. 
1600,  and  was  buried  in  the  bhnrch  there. 

- '  He^niaRnd  Anne,  dauriiter  of  Sir  William ' 
Batmij  lord  maTOr  of  Londoa,  kyj»boiB'fae 
had  flnflonaaiid  five  dasj^ten.  Hia-Moond 

-  mndilliiid  gons)  William  atad  Oior^,  died  in 

'  infimoy.  His  f«mili8(»,  Thomas  j  aocoaeded 
to  iba  ywpertyof  William,  hia  uther^  bro- 

JOieHi^BommtiKU  S»  Josv  iIfasiuB,  Ua^ 


fAdest  son,^  knighted  S  Oct.  1568,  waa  Elected 
HiP.  for  Northamptonshire  11  Sept.  1668  'and 
26  -Sept.  1565j  sheriff ofthe  county  1667,  and 
died  12  Dec.  1671.  He  married  Maud,  daoffh- 
teir.of  Nicholas,  lord  'Vaui  of  Hairowtun, 
Northamptonshire,  by  whon^  he  had  (wkh 
pthef  .issue)  a  son,  George,  who  distinguiahed 
himself  in  the  Low  Goontiie^,  waa  knwhtecl 
by  Leioaster  in  l686r,:m  jshv^  of  .J^Hnth- 
amptonshire  in  1689,  travelled  in  Italy^ter- 
tuned 'James  I  and  Queen  Aane  at  Easton 
JTeston  11  June  1608. .  Sir  Qeotgo  mamed 
Mary  Cursonjand hia  neir/Sir  Mtton,"iraa 
father  of  Sir  wHliam  Fermor^[q.,v.] 

[Coltins's  Peerage,  ed.  Bridges,  iv.  198  et  seq.;. 
Letters  and  Papers  of  HeUiy  Till,  ©d.  Brewer 
4tld  a&inliier,  i6lM6;  Stov'a Chmiicle,  1614, 
^re60;  HoU's  Cbvai^d^  p.  142;  BridM'a 
Jfefcthamptonafaira,i.-MS;  Stavatf a  Msnonals, 
uL7.]       -  .  L. 

'  FERMOR,  THOBCASWDUUAH^fottitli 
>Baxl  tj»  P6h»kbp  (1770-1838),  gvnml,  ae- 
oond  aon  of  Oeoh^  aeooUll  eail  w  PMofret, 
by  Hiss  Anna>  luxia  Dimytob  of  Smlbmj, 
Middlesax,  was  botn  29  Nor.  1>70.  Bariy  m 
1791  he  was  appointed  tou  ens^Dcyinthe 
Srd  guards.  anredSn  RainderB  in  1793, 
aad  was  preseiKt  at  thebat^  of  Famaie,  the 
sieges  of  Valeneiennesakid  DmikiTk,and  the 
battHe  of  LinceUee.  In  1794  be  was  mo* 
mo  ted  to  a  lieutenancy.  He  served  In  Ire- 
land durii^  th^  rebaUToB,  and  in  the  et:fe- 
dition  to  the  Helder,  where  be  took  part  in 
the  several  actieos.  On  ISMaseh  1800  he 
was  eqipainted  «0'a  oomuny,  with  the  rank 
of  lieoteaaat-coloneL  He  -served  with  the 
'  guasde  in  the  Peninsula  uatil  his  proiuottoik 
to  1fli4  latk  of  wimt-gmenit  4  Jau  18ia 
For  the  bsttleof  nalaauaiea  h«  mcMred  * 
medal ;  and  he-wM  alssi  a  knkhlof  Ae  Pofto- 
gneae  ordM'  of  tbe  Tvmt  viSi  Sword,  iriilck 
he  obtained  pemiission  to  aecept  11  May 
1818.  Hia  last  cotnmiaston  as  lisiiiMial 
general  bore  date  d7  May  1^5.  He  s«c- 
oeeded  his  brother  Oeonre'  aa  fourth  eail 
7  April  1830.'  Pomfiret,  who  wm  F.R8.  and 
Fi8;A.;died29Jnne188S:Hemamad,13Jan. 
1838,  Amabel  EliiabetA,  eldest  daughter  of 
^-Kinhfirrd  Borowfa,  Vast.,  by  wbom*he  left 
iesne  two  sons  and  two  dangkterSi  L^y 
Pomfret  ntnln^ed;  seomdly,  in  Hay  18S4 
William  Thorpe,  D.Di,  of  Belgnve  Ohml, 
Pimlico  i^Smt.  Map.  new  ser.  iivlOl).  He 
WW  vuooeedM  by  his  eldest  Ms,  Qeoige 
'WHKaniiBiohatd,- fifth  eirrl,  urtio  diad-vn- 
iaanied  on  «  Jwe  1867  Mi  ssr.  iv.  106), 
'wSmiliA  erfrldom,  bann^  and  barmaiey 
Inpame  ssiABOtt 

JfOent:  Mk^.vol.  dii.pt. U.pp.'7S-9;  Oemoe'e 
Peerage'  (Brydgfls),  iv.  307;  liuki^  ExUaot 
■Weimgs,'ia8Hfi  606.]  O.  fi^ 
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■  7ERM0R,TAKtf  SB,  or  FEBUOUK, 
Sir  WILLIAM  (1828  P-ie6n,  royiOiet,  wm 

-  fche  eMeet  aon  of  Sr  Hatton  Fermor,  knt.,  of 
Easton  Neeton,  NorthamptoDBhire.  by  nis 
second  wife,  Anna,  danffiiter  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ookayne  [g.T.],  lord  mayor  of  London. 
Sir  Hatton  Fermor,  the  great-grandson  of 
Richard  Fermor  [q.  v.],  -was  knighted  by 
Jtmea  I  la  1608,  and  died  in  1640,  when 
Dame  Anna  applied  for  the  wardship  of  her 

'  son,  who  was  tmder  age  (State  Fittpera^ 
Dom.  Ohariet  1, 1640-1,  p.  318).  '  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  William  was  created  a  baroAet, 
Sffp*.  (BvsKB,  Dorm,  and  Ert.  Feeraoe, 
p.  608),  by  the  king,  who  also  gave  him  the 
command  of  a  troop  of  horse,  and  afterwards 
made  him  a  privy  councillor  to  PrinceOharleB. 
Fermor  lived  peaceably,  thorigh  with  greatly 
diminished  means,  at  Easton  l^eston  during 
tbe  Commonwealth.   He  had  to  componnd 

'  for  his  estates  to  the  amount  of  1,400/.,  being 
allowed,  however,  to  collect  Ma  own  renta 
on  condition  of  paying  tl^em  in  to  the  nse  of 
the  government  (p&iSQ,  Oat.  an&  S.  Gmp. 
Papert,  Ist  eer.  xivi.  f.  51).  In  1651,  the 
authorities  having  discovered  that  Fermor 
had  fonr  or  five  years  befbre  married  Mary, 

'danghtei'  of  Hugh  Perry  of  London,  and 
widew  of  Henry  Noel,  second  son  of  Viscount 
Camden,  who  brou^t  him  an  estate  of  300/., 
they  obliged  him  to  compound  for  that  also 
(tfi.  f;  61).  Probably  from  a  private  grudge, 
efforts  were  made  \fy  two  Northamptonshire 
gentlemen,  Willonghby  and  Digby,  on  dif- 
fer^C  occasions,  to  rum  his  character  with 
the  government.  Fermor  was  summoned 
before  the  council,  but  it  having  been  proved 
that  the  reports  against  him  were  slanderous, 

■  and  that  Willoughby  and  Bigby  had  each 
challenged  him  to  fight  a  duel,  they  were 
sent  to  Tower  and  forced  to  apologise 
ttf  F^or,  while  he  was  commended  for  his 
Ijehaviour '  as  a  man  of  faononr'  (State  Ptwere, 

-Dom.  16fiS,  p.  477, 1644,  pp.  206,  S19,  220, 

Sa4,  326,  987).  lih  1666  a  fiuther  change 
was  brought  against  Fermor  of  destroying 
the  'Protector's  deer  and  enconragtng  deer- 
etealerSt  but,  though  summoned  again  before 
■the  cbulicil,  no  punishment  itf  recorded  (ib. 
1656, p.  964).  A'  Major  Farmer  waa  sent  in 
1669  with  a  troop  of  horse  to  eecure  Carlisle 

-  for  Monek,  but  foiled  in  the  attempt,  Elton, 
'who  Commanded  in  the  city,  inducu^  the 
8oldi*r»  to  keep  him  out  (BiKSR,  Chronicle, 

■  1679,  p.  666).  At  the  Restoistion  Fermor'e 
fortunes  rtvived.  TnTVIay  1660  he  took  his 
seat  on  the  privy  council  (wfya  warrant  sign(;d 

■  hW^  81  May,  Sg.  'MS.  3643,  f.  361) ;  and 
tin  3  'April  foUowing  was  retumea  M.P. 
fat  Brackley^  {Vitrl  ffke  Seoh^  i.  ^),l>eing 

-  «]so(d0pa^^4iaBtMiut'f6r  Niortitnnptcnuhire 


[ P/ipf-rt,  D^-.m.  Otinr]ps  11,  lfi61,  p.  4/). 
!  ill  IB  April  wfl^  prM.tHf  a  inig^ht  df  tba 
'iU:\h.  anJ  on  liK'  i^Srd  took  part  in  the  torn- 
n^l^ln^!.  lii^  ]n-l  ajjf.eQrftnce  in  public.  lie 
thr-ff  wfr'lci  ajferwurrts,  14  Mav,  a  few 
liiiv .  nf'tnr  till'  rti>i(^liiig-  i^i'  the  Oavalittr  p)i> 
iiuifliiJit,  havinjj;  h^;n  Inn  ill  tu  Iiikp  Ins  9(-nt, 
Collins aacribfii(bifnTf  hit cmHll-priif.t-Htip-ht 
whilft  ani^ing  in  rb^  c^reinouieg  of  tho 
khk^flC'ttB  Jkdibffe  the  oorasAtioUf  hbt 
tiUft^  iO^AiitiaAaibjIfyt  this  sUtottMit, 
tiffiie&  itoM^iaft  acltefi  "from  the  &efeth&t 
Lidy  l^jft^^  BHt  ttdlbkcd  dred  of'that 
3i!*i?iiae  (fiinerftl  sermon  on  '  Lady  MaTyrar^ 
mtT'  by  Jotiti  Pohson).  Sip  WOliffUi  WM 
T'liiripf]  atEaston  Kftstort.  Hia  wife,by  whWa 
li--  lifld  five  sons  and  two  dauphrei^,  aiirvh^id 
liiiii  ten  years  f-?.  1^70),  Tli-?  elrlc^t  fan, 
■■'VS  iltijiin,  wft?  rfii=t"<l  to  flu-  j-t  erjigL-  Ivy  (Ktii 
title  nf  Irfml  Tjniniiiiisieror  Lempsterin  IGSft, 
IiikI        n.iitk'>-il   bE<li]W  [esQ  t^MO  Fft^VO^ 

Hkxkietta  Lficr.!3.ij.  '  ' 

[Collins's  I'eenii;.-' (&d..  1812),  ir.  iU, 

ii.T]i;>t<>i]xliirQ  Notaa  and,QvfeipiLn^  iil.  pt.  xix, 

I.p,  7S-81I.]  ■  '        ■     ■  ■  E.-r.,B., 

FBRMOfi,  WTLU^M,  B*ik>k  LBffW*- 
i<tr:ti  {ff.  17Ilh  cmnurinetir,  -v^aa  the  ddMt 
ton  if  8ir  WuiiMil  Fertnor;  ban.,  offlidi^tiqb 
KtJton.NortlittEDpfonsbire  [q.  v.],  br  Itfftl^i 
iiJanj^hterofiriigti  l^prrrofljondonnnd  widow 
of  Ileiiry  Noel,  secmfi  sec  of  Edward,  via- 
connt  Campdeti,  He  ^HCC'eeded  as  ppcoud 
liPLrnnnt  in  1671,"waa  elt?ctt^d  M.K  forNortb- 
pr:ijil'HL  in  lf)71  and  again  in  IC/P,  anc5  was 
cli'VLiti^J \'i  the  pocfAf!!,  12  April  l6'?-2.  fhe 
tiflfii^f  Baron  LcTiniii3?!t'ftrrif  I^iiominst^r.  Tlu- 
r^'fordttUinj.  He  was  ctirice  marrleci :  £rat  to 
.hini!.  daugM^r  af  Andrew  Barker  6f  FsSt-- 
lord,  G}l{>aeeBter&hIr6,"tiy  whot^  lie 'Lad  'a 
daug^ifiir,  GHiabtf^  who  died  ninWririM  m 
IllknhlVOS;  aecondly.to  Cha  HbriE.  ^ti^^ma 
Pcinlptt,  daughter  of  John,  first  lorfl  Poulett, 
by  whom  he  bad  Miuy,  maxried  to  Sir  lift^a 
\Vo(^i?limisi9j  fouTt^i  "baronet,  of  Kimherley, 
NnrML;  iiikI,  ttiirilly,  tO  Lnd_V  Sophia  Cb- 
bonip,  dawfrhttr  of  TbomiLa,  first  di'lte  of 
Li^i^dr".  and  wiilciw  of  DrinOgh,  lord  rbrftclfan, 
triiMdson  auA  lieir  of  Hv-nry,  sfivflrUb  earl  of 
Thi'mond.  By  tliic  bidy,  who  aiiTvived  until 
8  l)i}c.  1746.  iio  biid  n  ^nn,  Thomas,  and  fcnfr 
(IfkiicrbteTs.  Leomin^T'T  tjnilt  tlie  liotCift?  and 
]]r!tniiei(  lhi_'  piirdi-n.-f  and  pliinlftf^rin''  fit  KttS- 
inti  Nnfltnn.  Tlie  lifiuse  wiis  onijili'l  i>d  by 
Nichola*  UBWk.»moOP  in  1701*,  abyut  tWeUtv 
years  hStt^  thtf  ^ra^on  of  the  yr^gB  by  B& 
Ohristopher  WztaJ  H«  adorned  tbra  inQiold 
with  put  df  tfa^OlfW^  xtaarHiB'iAifi^  h» 
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the  assisUiLM  of  one  Qtoranni  Battist-a  Guelfi, 
scholar  of  Camillo  Riuconi.*  The  col- 
lection was  afterwards  greatly  nefflected. 
'Comioff  back,' writes  W^pole  to  Montagu 
on  20  May  1736, '  we  saw  Easton  Neaton, 
where  in  an  old  greenhouse  is  a  wonderful 
fine  statue  of  Tnlly  haranguing  a  numerous 
MBomMy  of  deeayed  emperors,  vestal  rii^ns 
with  new  noses,  Golossus's,  Venut'a,  head- 
less carcases,  and  carcaseless  heads,  pieces  of 
tombs,  and  hieroglyphics  *  (Lettat,  ed.  Cun- 
nin^am«L6).  The  marbles  were  presented 
in  1766  to  the  umversity  of  Oxfora  by  Hen- 
rietta Louisa,  countess  of  Pomfret  [q.T.] 
A  description  of  Gaston  Neston  and  its  art 
treasures  is  included  in  the  '  Catalogue  of 
Ihe  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Pictures,'  4to, 
London,  1768  (pp.  63-66).  Leominster  died 
7  Dec.  1711,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only 
■son,  Thomas  [see   Febuob,  HmtBZBTZi 

IiOUIU]. 

(CoUms's  Peerage  (Brydges),  iv.  3(M-<; 
Bridges'^  NorthKniptonahire,  i.  289.]     O.  Q. 

FERHOY,  seventh  Viscotmr  (167S  P~ 
1636).   [See  RocHB,  Datto.] 

FBRNE,  HENRY  (1002-1662),  bUhop 
of  Chester,  eighth  and  youngest  son  of  the 
antiquary.  Sir  John  Feme  fq.  v.],  was  bom 
.at  Ifork  in  1602,  wlule  his  lather  was  secre- 
tary to  the  council  of  the  north.  After  Sir 
J^ohn's  death  (about  1610)  Lady  Feme  mar- 
jied  Sir  Thomas  Nevill  of  Holt,  Leicester- 
shire, by  whose  care  Henry  was  educated  at 
1;he  free  school  of  Uppingham,  Rutlandshire. 
According  to  Wood  (AtittUBf  ill.  633,  ed. 
Bliss),  Feme  entered  St.  Hary  HaU,  Oxford, 
.as  a  commoner,  in  1618,  where  he  remained 
two  years  under  the  tuition  of  a  noted  tutor ; 
"but  there  is  no  mention  (tf  his  matricula- 
tion in  Clark's  '  Registers.'  A  (George  Feme 
of  Cambridge  was  incorporated  M.A.  at  Ox- 
ford ai  Feb.  1617-18.  In  1620  Henrr  wai 
admitted  pensioner,  and  was  afterwards  fel- 
low of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Soon 
aStvt  taking  his  B.D.  (1633)  he  became  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  Morton,bi8hop  of  Durham, 
who  in  about  a  year  made  him  rector  of  Mas- 
ham,  Yorkshire.  He  was  afterwards  pre- 
sented by  his  step-brother,  Henry  Nevill,  to 
thelivingofMedbourae,Leicester8hire,bold- 
ing  also  from  1641  the  archdeaconry  of  Lei- 
cester, to  which  post  he  was  presented  by  the 
Bishf^  of  Ijnoouu  In  1612 be  went  toCam- 
bridge  to  take  the  d^ree  (tf  D.D.,  and  spoke 
in  answer  to  the  Divinity  Act  at  the  Com- 
mencement. Returning  to  his  living  he  first 
came  under  the  king's  notice  by  a  sermon 
he  preached  before  hun  at  Leicester  in  July, 
when  Charles  marched  through  on  his  way 
to  Nottingham.  There  also  Feme,  whoaeems 
to  have  joined  the  royal  forces,  again  preached, 


and  so  pleased  the  king  that  he  made  lum  his 
chaplain  extraordinary,  till  an  ordinary  chap- 
laincy should  fall  vacant,  which  happening 
the  next  year  Feme  reaeirad  the  monuMo 
post.  Ueantime  he  returned  to  Medbonme, 
and  in  the  autumn  published  his  first  work, 
which  was  abn  the  first  pamphlet  openly  on 
the  king's  side,  entitled  *Tlie  Resolving  of 
Conscience  uponthisqnestion :  Whether  upon 
such  a  supposition  or  case  as  is  now  usually 
made  (v  is .  the  king  w  ill  not  discharge  his  trust, 
but  is  bent  or  seduced  to  un-bond  relinon), 
subjects  may  take  arms  and  resist  r  and 
Whether  that  case  is  now? '  Cambridge,  1642, 
4to  (2nd  ed.  Oxford,  1643), '  with  an  epistle 
to  all  the  misse-Ied  people  of  this  land.' 
Having  thus  declared  hunself,  Feme  was 
obliged  to  abandon  bis  living,  and  retire  to 
Oxford  for  safety.  Here  in  1643  he  took  the 
degree  of  D.D.,  and  employed  himself  by 
preaching  constantly 'gratis'at  St.  Aldgates 
Church,  and  alsoinwntiog  pamphlets  in  r»* 
plv  to  the  storm  of  ctmtroversial  Uteratare 
wnich  his  first  book  had  aroused :  *  Craudence 
Satisfied,  by  H.  Feme,  D.D.,  by  way  of  leply 
unto  several!  answers  made  to  a  treatise  lor- 
merly  published  for  the  resolving  of  conscience 
. . .  especially  unto  that  which  is  entitled  a 
Fuller  Answer,'  Oxford,  18  April  1643, 4to ; 
and  VA  Reply  unto  severall  treatises  plead- 
ing for  the  armes  now  taken  up  hj  suttjects 
in  the  pretended  defence  of  Kebgion  and 
Liberty.  By  H.  Feme,  D.D.,'Oxf(«d,  1643, 
4to  {Brit.  Mu».  and  Bodl.  Catalojpies).  As 
a  further  proof  of  royal  favour,  on  a  rumour 
reachiuff  Oxford  that  the  headship  of  l^inity. 
Cambric^,  was  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
master,  Cluu-lea  would  have  promoted  Ferae 
to  the  post,  but  the  news  proving  £s]ae  he 
gave  him  a  patent  for  it,  *  when  it  should 
prove  void.'  Feme  was  summoned,  according 
to  Walker,  before  parliament  as  a  delinquent. 
In  1644  he  took  port  in  the  nwstiatians  at 
Uxbridge  as  chaplain  to  one  of  the  lords  com- 
missioners, and  there  spoke  by  request  upon 
the  difference  between  episcopacy  and  pres- 
byterianism,  publishing  his  views  upon  the 
subject  under  the  title  of  '  Episcc^acy  and 
Presbytery  considered;  according  to  the 
severall  respects  we  may  commend  a  churdi 
government,  and  oblige  good  Christians  to  it,' 
Oxford,  1644, 4to (Bodl.  copy;  2nded.  1617, 
Brit.  Mus.)  A  few  months  after  his  retom 
to  Oxford  be  accompanied  Uie  king  to  the 
siege  of  Leicester,  probably  hoping  in  tiw 
event  of  success  to  return  to  Medbounie ; 
but  when  the  defeat  of  Naseby  (14  June 
1646)  shattered  the  royalist  cause,  Feme 
slipped  away  from  the  battle-field  to  Newark, 
where  he  remained  preaching  to  the  ganison 
till  the  royal  command  came  to  them  to  aur- 
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xencter.  HeretiTedtoBomenlstiTesinTorlr- 
shire,  where  he  remained  till  Humiooned  to 
Carisbrooke  hy  hU  royal  master.  Here  he 
preached  the  ust  eermoB  Charles  heard  be- 
fore he  went  up  to  London  for  his  trial  and 
execution,  afterwards  published : '  A  Sermon 
on  Habak.  ii.  3,  preached  before  his  Majesty 
at  Newport,  in  the  lale  of  Wight,  39  Nor. 
1646,  being  the  fast  day 'London,  1648-9,4to. 
Feme  was  deprived  of  his  living  and  again 
withdrewtoYorkshtre  (probably  to  Sandbeck, 
whence  his  will  was  dat«d  in  1669).  There 
he  lived  quietly  upon  his  private  means  till 
theSMt(tfBtioii,piiblishingbetween  1647 and 
1660  a  aeries  of  theolwicu  pamphlets,  chiefly 
in  d^moe  ot  the  reionnea  church  against 
the  Roman  eatbol&s :  *0f  the  Divinoa  be- 
tween the  English  and  BonishChurchesupon 
the  Reformation  hy  way  of  answer  to  the 
•eemingly  plausible  j»etenora  of  the  Romish 
party,'  London,  20  July  1663 ;  '  Certain  Con- 
aiderationa  of  Present  Concernment  touching 
this  Brformed  Charch  of  England^ith  a  par- 
ticular examination  of  Anthony  Champneys, 
Dr.  of  the  Sorbonne,*  London,  166S,  l2mo ; 
'  A  Compendious  Discourse  upon  the  case  as 
it  stands  between  the  Churwi  of  England 
and  of  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  again  be- 
tween the  same  Church  of  England  and  those 
C(mgi^tionalista  which  have  divided  from 
it  an  the  otJier  hand/  London,  1666,  8to,  3nd 
ed.  Bodl.;_  'A  Brief  Sunrqr  of  Antiquity 
for  the  Trial  of  the  Romish  Cburch;'  *An 
Enlarged  Answer  to  Mr.  Spencer's  book,  en- 
titled "Scripture  Mistaken," '  London,  8to, 
1660. 

In  1666  Feme  dared  to  censure  *  Oceana,' 
a  copy  having  been  sent  him  by  Harrington's 
sister,  whereupon  the  author 'published  the 
correspondence  that  passed  between  them, 
under  the  title  of '  Fian  I^ano ;  or  intercourse 
between  H.  F.,  D.D.,and  J.  Harrington,  Esq., 
upon  occasion  of  the  Dr.'s  censure  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Oceana,' 1666  (Bodl.)  At 
the  Restoration  Charles  II  at  once  confirmed 
his  fttlwr^B  patent  to  Feme  of  the  master- 
ahiii  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
during  the  eig^iteen  months  of  hia  headship 
he  was  twice  made  Tioe-ehancellor  (1660 
and  1661).  He  showed  his  moderation  by 
readmitting  all  who  had  been  mode  fellows  of 
IVinity  under  the  Commonwealth,  and  his 
consistency  by  only  suffering  those  divines 
who  were  conformable  and  had  renounced 

Cbyterianism  to  preach  at  St.  Maty's. 
y  in  1661  Feme  also  received  the  deanery 
of  Ely,  promised  to  him  by  a  royal  warrant 
from  Brussels  in  1669  (White  Kxssett, 
XRstcry,  p.  644).  He  was  installed  12  March 
1660-1,  and  was  twice  prolocutor  of  the 
lower  hotise  of  omiToeatlon  during  that 


year.  In  1662  he  resigned  his  masterdiip, 
deanery,  and  Medboume  (to  which  living  he 
had  been  restored  at  the  Restoration),  on 
beingpromoted  to  the  see  of  Chester,  where  he 
succeeded  Dr.Walton,  Whom  he  is  said  to  have 
helped  in  his  Polyglot  Bible.  Ferae  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Chester  on  Shrove  Sundav 
(9  Feb.  166K2),  but  died  exactly  five  week's 
afterwards  (Sunday,  16  March)  in  the  house 
of  his  kinsman,  Mr.  NeviU,  in  8t.  PanTs 
Churchyard.  He  was  buried  36  March  in  St. 
Edmund's  ChapelfWestminster  Abbey,  where 
he  lies  under  a  brass  with  his  arms  and  a 
Latin  inscription^  which  records  that  he  at- 
tended CSmrles  I  during  his  imprisonments 
almost  to  the  la«t  Two  heralds,  in  token  of 
royal  respect,  attended  his  fiinenL  A  cn- 
rioua  proof  of  his  consdentionsness  is  given 
in  his  will :  a  bequest  of  IQL  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, *  by  way  of  restitution,  fearing  that  I 
did  not  discharge  those  petty  stewardships 
(which  I  sometime  bore  there)  so  fkithf nlly  as 
I  should.'  He  left  money  to  Uie  poor  <^  three 
Yorkshire  parishes,  and  four '  poor  ministers,' 
while  his  *  beloved  brother-in-law,  Clement 
NeviU,*  at  whose  honee  he  died,  received  his 
library  (tfr.  jp.  644).  'Wood  and  Kennett 
both  ffive  him  an  excellent  character,  not 
only  for  devotion  and  ^e^,  hnt  for  a  tweet 
temper  under  all  his  trials.  '  One  who  knew 
him  from  his  youth '  told  Wood  that  'his  only 
fault  wasthatheconld  not  he  angiy'  (^^Aflncs, 
ed.  Bliss,  viil.  684).  Besides  the  worits  given 
above  he  pubUdwd  'A  Sermon  on  Judges  v. 
16,  preached  at  the  pnblique  faste  12  April 
1644,  at  St  Marie's,  Oxfora,  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  hon.  House  of  Commons  there 
assembled,*  Oxford,  1644,  4to ;  *  An  Appeal 
to  Scripture  and  Antiquity  on  the  Questions 
of  the  Worship  and  Invocation  of  Saints  and 
Angels,  ftc.,  ogtunst  the  Romanists,'  Lond(m, 
1665, 12mo. 

[Brit.  Mns.  Cat.  of  Printed  Books ;  Bodl.  Oat. ; 
WaOui's  SuArings  <£  the  Clergy,  pt  ii.  p.  48 ; 
Vidutls'a  LrieeBtashire,  ii  72t ;  lai^ers's 
Diet :  Ohsster's  WMtmiastar  Abber  Bet.] 

FBBNE,  Sib  JOHN  (d.  1600 X  writer 
on  heraldry,  was  the  son  of  'WiUiun  Feme 

of  Temple  Del  wood  in  the  isle  of  A^M^m^ 
Lincolnshire,  who  came  originally  from  Dmi- 
caster,  Yorkdiire,  by  his  wue  Ann,  dan^^ter 
and  heiress  of  John  Sheffield  of  Beltoft,  Lin* 
colnshire.  When  about  seventeen  years  of 
afe  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  placed,  as 
Wood  conceives,  either  at  St.  Muyi's  Hall 
or  at  Universi^  College ;  but,  leaving  the 
univernty  without  a  degree,  he  entered  him- 
self a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  No- 
vember 1676  iStudenU  admitted  to  tke  Inner 
Tea^,  1647-1660^  ed.  W.  H.  Oooke^  p.  83^ 
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where  Fsnie  U  described  as  of  UttoxeMr,  tli« 
*seooiid  son.  of  Sir  John.  Ferae  of  Temple 
Beiwood '),  Id  1^86  he  published  at  Londoa 
&  learned  work  in  q timo  entitled '  The  Blazon 
of  Qentrie :  deuided  into  two  parts.  The 
first,  nuq^df  the  Glorie  of  Qenuueitie ;  the 
aeoovd,  Iaoy^'b  Nobilitie.  ComprehendiDg 
Discowwf  of  Anneaandof  Qentry;  Wherein 
is  treated  qf  the  Bsginning,  Parte,  and  De- 
greea  «(  G«nt4eDaa8«,  with  her  Lawas :  Of 
the  Beariiptg  and  Blason  of  Cote-ArmorB,  of 
the  Lawea  of  Axmes  and  of  Combata.  Com- 
piled hf  John  Feme,  Gentleman,  fox  the  In- 
sttuptioD.  of  all  Qeatlemen  bearers  of  Aixnes, 
whome  .and  none  o^er  tioB  worke  con- 
cemeth.'  AitluHugh  tedious  and  pedantic  the. 
treatiB*  is  full  ta  curious  infonnation,  and 
far  above  the  level  of  the  early  heraldic 
wiiteas.  It  ifl  written  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue, alternately  supported  by  six  int«lo- 
cuter*,  representing  a  heiald,  a  knight,  a 
divine,  a  l^w^,  an  antiquary,  and  a  pk)ugh- 
man.  The  dialogue  is  not  without  dr«u«tic 
ftpirit,  particularly  that  aesigned  to  OoUu- 
m^ll,  the  ploughman^  irlio  apmu  freely  both 
the  knguage  and  <^tuuQn$  ot  the  yeomanry 
at  titat  tuna  on  Bwertl  points,  but  especially 
on  the  tefonaation,;  nor  are  the  strong  pre- 
judices <^  Paiadinus,  the  herald,  aoa  Tor- 
quatwtt  tba  knight,  described  with  leas  foneb 
Thi^.first  part  was  vri|;ten  when  Ferae  was 
b^^uis^  ^i»  le^  studies.  I^  work  lay 
by.ihHB  in<  maaoecript,  and  its  publication 
atOK  out  of  a  curiouj  incident.  In  1583  a 
fox^igoei^ :  who  called  himself  Aibertua  & 
Lasooi.countr^alsitine  of  Syradia  in  Poland, 
cane  to  Enguuid,  was  received  with  great 
haoiD^i;a  at  the  «aurt .  and  university,  a^d. 
iitiffmned  after  foir  months,  leaving;  hie 
InUauroiud.  .Feme,  who  made  his  aoquainb- 
anoe,  tfud  him  (if  Iw  did  not  know  it  already) 
that  a  distinguished  Enrlish  fiunily  was 
named  XrfMgr,  and  Laaeo  Maimed  to  be  de- 
scended from  it.  He  eogased  Fema  to  wnte 
atxwtiBeonlhsde8cant.oftheIjac^  When 
the  imposture  waa  diaoovetcd  reports  pr^u- 
diciall  to  Berne  were  circulated,  and  he 
thought  it  nMsssary,  to  publish  what  he  had 
coiwpin|iigated  k  Ijasco.  If  he  delivered 
nothiifg  Ui,k  Lasco  hm  what  arrears  in  the 
second  part  of  hia  book,.he  was  not  guHtyof 
geneal^gioal  flivttery.  It  ia  a  very  faithful 
iaTOStigatiep  of  the  descent  of  that  hoDaa, 
and  flatal  to  k  Laeco's  claims.  Uany  wood- 
cuts 0^  arms,  quutarings,  and  impale- 
meptsof  the  £!sda  of  Lincoln  are  introdifced 
in  tlria  latter  treatise.  Qn  13  Aug.  1586 
FeEna.  'ntasr  appointed  by  the  queen,  dmuty- 
iecrB>n)7  o£  ui^ council  of.tdie  north  at  YorK, 
ui'.4UCcessiott  to  Ralph  Eokelty,  iunio^de- 


93).  He  proved  himself  a  hard-working  offi- 
cial, ceraeouted  the  Roman  catliolica  with 
cheemil  alacrity,  and  amaasad  CDnaidonble 
wealth.   Bv  7  June  1604  he  was  knyhtod, 
I  and  received  from  the  king,  along  with  812 
i  William  C^,the  (^^of  aeoretary  and  keeper 
I  ofUiesignetinthenorth(i&.1603-IO,p.l]a). 
I  H«  was  M.P.  f^T  BotongUnidga  190^-9,  aad 
\  died  before  14  D«c.  1009,  whui  hissueoeeoor 
'  wa«  elected.  Another  John  Fenie,  son  of 
;  WiUian  Ferae,  died  96  Aug.  161^,  and  vaa 
;  buzied  in  Beteon  Cbvndi  (SioirsBefna^  SXtt. 
■  o/theItle«tfAzAalme,p.S^).  Fememaixied 
lElixabeth,  fourth  dai^hter  of  JeSm  Nedham 
t  of  Wymondley  Prituy,  Hertfordahire^Ci^UT- 
.  TBKBiroE,  Mer^l^rdMref  iL  660).   By  this 
lady^  who  remarried  Sir  Thomas  Sndth, 
called  Nevill,  of  'Halt,  Laicestenhue  (Lb  . 
Nbtb,  Kniffkts,  HarL  Soc.  p.  37fi),  he  had 
eeveral  sons,  of  whom  Heniy  Ferae  [q.v.], 
thfl  yaungeet,  was  iftanrazda  lualu^  m 
Cheater. 

[Wood's  Athaaia  Oxan.  (Blias),  ii. 
.'Moole's  BiUiotheeaHaialdka,pp.  31-^;  Chat- 
Iman/'s  Sing.  Diet,  xir.  21L-13;  Stotiahoaae'a 
i  HisLoffhalsleof  AshofaBt^pp.Mtf-«l;ewit. 
I  Mag.  vd.  lxii.;,HaB tar's  DoaoMtae,  voL  L;  C*L 
i  Stata  PapoEs.  Bodi.  15&5-161(K]  ft.  Q. 

j  FERNELEY,  JOHN  (1783-1860),  anl- 
mal  painter,  bom  at  ThrussingtOD,  Leicea- 
I  teiyhire,  on  18  May  1782,  was  the  son  of  a 
I  wheelwright,  aod  was  aj^trautioed  to.  hia 
father's  trade.  He,  however,  soon  ahowad  a 
taste  for  painting-,  and  used  to  copy  picturee. 
which  were  lent  to  him,  besides  p&mting  the 
fore-boards  of  wagons  with  colours  prepared 
by  himself,  and  obtained  from  the  town  of 
Leioesterduring  his  &ee  Saturday  aftemoona. 
At  the  a^  (tf  tifenty-one,  in,  £803.  ha  wa« 
sent  by  his&ther  tol^ondon  to  study  under 
Ben  Harshall,  the  beet  known  pamtoc  of 
h<»8eB  at  that  time,  and  remained  about  a 
year  under  his  tuition,  spending  an  interval 
of  six  mouths  at  Dover,  whare  he  painted  pic- 
tures for  the  officers  of  the  Leicast^anire 
militia,  then  stationed  at  Dover  CaatleL  In 
1806  Sir.  ABsheton  Smith  fq.  t.I,  who  had 
just  purchased  the  Quom  hounds,  aent  for 
Ferneley  to  Quomdoa,  and  had  some  la^ 
hunting  pictures  painted  by  him.  Theae,  and 
some  aumlar  pictures  painted  for  Lord  Tam- 
worth  at  Stanton  Harold,  gained  him  a  re- 
putation, and  established -£»  him  a  practice, 
m  whit^  though  not  one  of  the  hij^ier 
branches  of  the  art,  he  becane  almost  un- 
rivalled, and  enjoyed  an  nnlimited  patson- 
a^  for  about  fifty  yeara.  In .  1809-10  and . 
1812  Ferneley  was  m  Ireland,  painting  ^c- 
turas  for  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  Lord  LinaorB, 
I^ord  Boaamore^  and  many  others.  He  ifr- 
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timadto  huDBttre  (»imtiy,matiiedTsndm.| 
181i.eetaUiflhadIliIa«B^ at  Melton  Uoirbray,  \ 
wliwe  he  r«ikbd  until  hiB  death,  (»lyleaTixig'  ■ 
ii  for  pDoiesatoaal  visits..  Bo  pkinted  inuBH 
raenUe -portrait*  of  haaCuia  BCAtLee^  and  of, 
the  hoUmm*  «nd  g6iitn;v&>  were  bhe  chief 
patnNU  ct^tbe  tpoztL  Thctagk  aot  a  sreat 
Minibar  or  a  6niflMed  artist^  he  pdeseesed  in- 
amtxy  moA  the  art  of  pleating  bis  patrtms, 
wHh  most  of  whom  hs  vaa  terms  of- per- 
sonal irieodslupf  beeoming'  by  tdwrtes  (ma  of  i 
the  best-lmowu  chaiactais  iiL-Ualtoti:Mowf 
bray  WKuety.  ThereiBhlirdly  ahonBein  the 
district  inhabited  by  nioxtsmen  that  does  not- 
boaataomespe^timeiiQt  fonielB^s  vorii.  He 
oecaaioawHy  painted  t»if^  caadung,  andathec 
sportiag  Bubiecto^  but  the  chaaa  was  hie  sne* 
cukUty,  and  broaght  dut.li£s  hmb-wotk.  Eet* 
naj#y  died  S  June  -I860,  an<l  -was  buried  at 
ThnUsington.  Ho  mariied,  flnt,  Miss  Sally 
Settle  (d.  i88&X  "fiiom  ha  had  saren  chil- 
di]en,iorwh«an  two  followed  his  professioii : 
Jodkn  <1816-1862),  wha  mided  chiefly- in 
ITnilnhinr  paintiiut  kuntii^  md  military 
pietitfea,  and  daaSie  Lnalney  BtiU  Mnng,  a 
fandseapB  and  animal  painter.  EenttleyinttT^ 
iMi  weMvUy,  Miw  Ann-  AUan<d.  166»)»  by 
vbunhe  Inucne  son.  FemeLay 'wad  a -frfr^ 
qmat  exhibitor  and  insitar  ab  the'  Londcni 
exhibitions ;  uumy  of  hir  pietuxafc  hare  been  t 
ewEwnd  in  the  /  Sporting'  Magfiztne.^  and 
otfaes  similar  wnriu: 

[Nenr  Salting  Magtaine,  July  ISSO;  Ijeicee- 
terahire  'Mercnry,  9  June  IS60 ;  Bioyal  Academy' 
<?atatogaes;  private  infdnoatiOB.]       '  L.  0. ' 

irSREABEB,  CJliORGEC/f.lei3),cpm- 
poser.   [See  Febbbb.] 

FBB&ABOSOO    o>^  imABOSOOv' 
ALFONSO      16d4-^),iinuie«l  eoinpoeer, 
contribated  nadrigals  aad  moteta'Do  thb  set 
of  each  eollected  by  (Spriuw  di  BoA  •nd- 
paUisfaed  by  Gsordano  in  Vemoe  in  1544^  He 
aeenii  t»  fawe  settied  in  England,  ptwsibl^  M 
GheanwiG^  aomft  citae  before  1607,  frjben  m- 
peanon  vas  oonjtond  upon  hixD  by  Quepa 
laixiibeth.    tn  a  letter  written  by  Um'  to 
Ceoil,  lOSept.  1567  (State  Pup*r;  EIb.  Dow. 
£ar.  Tcd.'xuv;        4),  he  s^b  that- he  hks' 
hsaid  of  thft  qaeen^  iatentioB  from  ^  the  Sisr. 
Oonte  di  La«Bter'(LeicestBr),  and  that,  beUag 
imablei«ndecbroaghindispoaiti0tt,lw'wrlt« 
to  a^  tbvt  thtfpaiHut  maybe  vontlmied'jia 
his  hetiiB  after  his  death.   The  mdiitj<m'<4f  lUe 
halts  makae'it  a*  least  probable  that  Jti»«0n 
AiftBBOi  (di  1638>  [q.  T.J  vas  abeadif  bohi  at  I 
this  tinie.  'Damig  us  nndenae  in  England  ! 
habadoiB  iatiaute'irith  WilliwByrd,  \ 
whom  he  had '  a  Teitaooc-ognMntiokL^it  \cm  t 
madeTMm  theAlauuoiisof  Afiaertre,'  mhkh  i 
ccptMtioniB  iuneqnent^  e^lsbted-to  I 


been  Uie  cobtpbsttlon  of  fert^  dififerentiset*- 
tings  of  tha'plainsohg,  not,  as  stlated  in  GcoTeV 
'  I>icti0nai7: '  and  elsewhere,  onecompositiorii' 
in  forty  parts.  TheiTproduetions  were  after*" 
wards  published  by  East,  under  the  title  ci- 
'  Medulla,  Kusicke,'  in  1603  (see  ^Ioblst, 
Intr^dtiption  to  Prat^icfUl  Musiche,  p.  Ufi  ; . 
also  Btbd,  William,  and  £a8T,  Tuouab). 
'  AIphonur^tdtflA  wavfasn^y  called,  Atthinad 
to  gre^t  reputation  in  England,  and  Peadum^ 
in  his  '  Coupleat  6)entleniain '  (ed.  1661,  p.. 
103\  says :  'Al^btaao  Ferabosoo  tbe;ffltiier, 
whila  he  liTed,  for  judgement  and  deptla  of 
sEiU  (as-  also  bis  son  yet  living),  was  is* 
feriour  iinto  none  i  what  he  did  iraa  moeft 
elaboaaCeW  profound,  and  pleastmgienoagh: 
iB.AiRhthooffh' Master  Thomas  Morley  ti«li^ 
Boreth  him  olherwise.   That  of  his  "I  saw- 
my  Lsdy  wBeusf"  and  "-The  Nightingale" ' 
(ttpODi  which  Bitty  Master  Bird-and  he  In -a.' 
mendly  nnnilation  exercised  their  iuventTon) 
cannot,  beibafttnedfoiffweetnesseof  Ayroor: 
depth,  of  jod^ement.'    Motieff's  cannm,  it! 
may  be  oMerred,  is  not  to  be  fbtind(  hat  ha  ■ 
rtcoaunendB  him  to  t^e  student  as  an  eS^. 
ample  of  *  deep  Bldll '  {Inf  rod.  p.  ISO),  *  The 
Nightharale '  here  noticed  was  not  composed , 
to  the  ^ylidi  itvrdfl,  but  was  adf^ted  hf 
Nteholis'Tongefor  his '  Mmioa  TznioalpinB' 
from  an  early  compoeition  of  Ferrsboeoo's.' 
'Dw'fiieiidlTsaiaulBUoa'  is  tnnbably  another- 
venioa^afi^e  stoiytold  by Moday  as  to 
plainsoBg '  Miserere.'   Thet  'wnter  has  been. ' 
misled  ^  the  &ot  that  Byrd  also-  set  tdie 
word*  *  IIlb  Nightingale,  so  pleasant  an^  •» 
g^.'  Peaefaam^anthortt^beingChiud^bbt' 
n^we  mar^Boimise  that  for  *  eon'' 'we  should;  ■■ 
rea*d '  gnndBOn.'  In  the  latter  part  o£  his  life' 
Fcanabesco  retained  to  Italy,  andpubhshed  ■ 
his  '  eeoend'  book  of  madng^'  m  Veaioe ' 
(Qankno)  in  1667  (possibly  the  matirUnitiinia  • 
to  C&priaao  di  Bor^s  couaction  Tanhad  aa 
his<fintset).'  From  the  title-page  and  pre~ 
face  we  nther  that  he  had  taken  servitto  ' 
the  ,dncu  Court  .of  Savoy.   He  calls  bin-  i 
sell  *  gantillraomo  dell'  Altetza  di  SiaTOta/ 
and'tdie  madrigals  are  dedicated  to  Catherine" 
of  Aiiati)ia,^iB&nta  of  Spain  and  duchess  ef. 
SaTtiy^  "Ihe  pte&ce  is  dated  <  Venetia,  itdi.' 
4.-  Settfa^ibrio.  1687.'   There  is^  no  evidence 
as.  tor  his  having  come  back  to  En^and ;  in-'i 
deec^  had  it  been  so,  his-  compositions  eoiHd 
baldly,  with  :justic8  have  beem  included^  in 
r<ing7B'''Mtt8ica  Hcansaliiina,'' winch  coii<< 
siAip.  fielusivsLy  of  wgi^  by  teeigncom^  ' 
poearB^  with  the  sin^lft  ezceiraon  c$  Byrd^  ■ 
mentioned  oqi  th»  'titA»-paee.   Bastdw  dia 
panted  paxt-beofa  In  whidinis'compoatitmB  ' 
anA'iooBtained,  and  which  are,  of  ooorM,  o£ 
extreni<.raitiDy,aiadngals  byhim  ns  indndsd'^ 
iumiBnr  of  tWnwdegm«oU»blWHU,  aad'au*uf  ■ 
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eeript  copies  are  to  be  found  in  tbe  FHzwilliam 
Museum,  Cambridge,  and  elsewhere.  Sir 
Williun  Ijeighton's*  Tears  and  Lamentacions 
oS  a  sonowf^  Souk '  (1614)  cmteim  thxee 
motets  bjr  hisk. 

[Qrore's  Diet.  i.  612,  iii,  169 ;  docnments  and 
authorities  quoted  aboT*.]  J.  A.  F.  H. 

FERBABOBCO  or  FEBABOSCO,  AL- 
£'0N80  (d.  1628),  Intenist  and  composer, 
ig  said  to  have  been  '  bom  at  Greenwich  d 
Italian  parents '  (Wood,  MS.  2fotet,  in  Bod- 
leian). If  80  he  most  haTe  been  bom  some 
time  before  1687,  possibly  as  early  as  1567 
[see  FaBKiBOflCO,  Alfokso,  il.  1644-1667]. 
Dowland,  in  his  '  Varietie  of  Lute  Leasons,* 
1610,  calls  him  '  the  most  Ajtifictall  and 
mouB  Alf<Huo  Ferrabosco  of  BoI<^;na.'  This 
-would  im|dy  that  he  was  taken  to  Italy  hr 
his  Akther,  and  that  he  studied  mnuc  and 
Inte-nUyittg  at  Bologna.  A  Domenioo  Maria 
FerxMOMW  was '  maestro  dj  ca^lla'  q£  S. 
Fetronio  in  Bologna  in  the  sixteenth  century 
(Paumohi,  Armuario  Muaicale,  index).  The 
nfb  of  muuc  aeems  to  have  been  Effused  i 
uuDu^h  this  ilunily  to  a  d^ree  that  is  com- 
paratively  rare  in  musical  history.  Li  Bull's 
<  Vii^inal  Music '  (Addit.  MS.  2S62S)  there 
is  an  arrangement  of  a  '  Toccata  di  Bo  ma, 
sexti  toni,'  1^  Hieronimo  Ferabosco,  whose 
music  may  very  possibly  hare  been  introduced 
to  Bidl  by  the  elder  Alfonso.  From  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  the  second  Alfonso's  music 
it  is  clear  that  he  imbibed  none  of  his  bther'a 
*  deep  skill,'  and  that  he  attached  himself  dfr> 
finitely  to  the  new  school  of  munc  which 
sprang  up  in  Italy  at  tbe  beginning  of  tha 
serenteenthcentury.  Itisnotknowniriiether 
he  was  actually  one  of  the  musical  revolu- 
tionaiies  who  met  at  the  house  of  GKo> 
vanni  Bardi  in  Florence,  and  who  ultimately 
•  changed  the  massive  polyphony  which  had 
been  the  chief  glory  of  tne  previous  cen- 
tury to  the  slight  and  easy  mraiody,  whidi 
gave  free  soope  for  the  portrayal  of  dramatic 
situations.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he 
Was  one  of  the  first  who  lnY>ught  the  new 
music  into  England.  His  migration  must 
have  taken  place  veir  early  in  the  century,  for 
on  33  March  1606  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  extraordinary  groom  of  the  privy 
chamber  and  mnucaf  instouctor  to  Prince 
Hrary,  witii  a  pension  ci  SOL  per  annum. 
In  1609  his'  Ayres' vrere  publiabed  by  Snod- 
ham*  and  were  dedicated  to  his  royal  pupiL 
The  composer  in  the  dedication  calls  the  work 
his  *  Firstfruits,*  so  that  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  publication  of  the  songs 
preceded  that  of  the '  Ijessons  'for  viols,  which 
Wftre  issued  in  the  same  year.  Tothe'Ayies* 
ar«  prefixed  eompUmentaiy  soiMts  by  Bea 


Jonson,  Campion,  and  N.  Tomkins.  The  ac- 
compen  iments  to  thesongs,  the  words  of  many 
of  which  are  from  Ben  Jonson's  maaqnes,  kc. 
Me  in  lute  tablatore.  Three  <tf  the  songs  an 
printed  by  Buraey^  vrtio,  however,  eKpresaes 
anything  but  admiration  fat  the  eon^osm'a 
style.  Likea]ltheprodaetionsoftbe««rty 
monodists,  the  melodies  seem  extratndinarily 
harsh,  crude,  and  uninteresting.  The  volume 
ctf  lessons  for  one,  two,  and  three  viols  cwtaia* 
poems  hy  Ben  Jonson  and  '  Gnal:  Qu^l^'  tlw 
latter  in  Italian.  From  the  preftce  we  learn 
that  the  peees  had  already  obtained  acotain 
reputation,  having  been  circulated  in  inotw- 
rect  copies.  Antncny  k  V/oodjMS.  Notm) 
says  that '  divers  Fantszies  or  Fancies  fw  5 
and  6  parts '  were  '  played  to  the  great  ad- 
miration of  many,  hut  I  think  fdw  or  none 
of  tbnn  are  ^  octant.  Some  of  his  coift* 
positions  an  m  the  Mosiok  School  at  Oxford.* 
In  1610  a  'Fkntasifl'  and  *Fkvhi'  fay  him 
appeared  in  Oowland's  *  Varietie  of  Late 
Leeaons,'  and  umikr  compositicnis,  oomA  in 
four  parts,  are  to  be  found  in  manusci»t 
collections  in  the  British  Museum  (e^.  Add. 
M8S.  39437, 29996)  and  alsewheie.  &aome 
of  these  he  is  called '  the  elder,'  as  being  the 
elder  of  the  two  Intenists  of  tie  name,  and 
it  is  this  which  has  given  rise  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  there  were  only  two  Ferrabosooe, 
the  elder  of  whom  is  accredited,  not  merely 
with  having  died  at  a  distance  of  Mf^ty-Ave 
years  from  tbe  date  of  his  first  publication, 
out  with  having  composed  at  one  time  of 
his  life  madrigals  of  the  most  flowins  and 
graceful  kind,  and  at  ukother  son^  in  tbe 
harshest  style  of  monodv.  Mr,  Peter  Cun- 
ningham qootes,  but  vritnout  giving  his  a»> 
thoritT,  adocument  which  dums  UutlWift> 
bosco  held  his  court  appointments  thxouf^at 
his  life.  On6Decl62S  a  warrant  for  302. 
is  granted  to  him  as '  one  of  his  Matiea.  Mu- 
sicws '  for  a  *  New  lyra  and  vail  de  gambo  \n 
himbought,'  AttheacoessionofCfaarlesIhis 
name  appear*  in  a  list  of  those  whose  salaries 
or  pensions  were  in  arrear;  one  qoartei'a 
Myment  (13^.  10s.)  is  owing  to  him  {8taU 
Piwerf,  Dom.  Chas.  I,  vol.  i.  Na  117).  In 
1636  (7  July)  he  was  i^pointed  to  suooeed 
Coperario[q.vJ  as  oompoeer  in  ordinary.  On 
19  March  T637-8  hia  8on,.the  third  of  the 
name,  was  sworn  as  *a  mnsioan  to  His  Ma- 
jeetr  for  the  Viols  and  Wind  InilnnMBta 

m  the  place  of  his  fiither,  Alfonao  FeRaboaetv 
deceased.  On  tiie  38th  (rf  the  same  moiUdi 
a  similar  eotiy  is  found  in  the  &ate  Pvpws, 
in  which  the  names  of  Alfonso  and  Hmir 
Ferrabosco  are  fimnd  together  as  taking  their 
father's  plaoe  as  muwaan. 

{Symer*!  Fasdsia,  ad.  171A,  xvL  61 1 ;  Bomey's 
Eistiny.  iii  188,  846 ;  Omvs's  Diet.  i.  61%% 
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Torim  of  FemboMO,  printed  ud  muuKript, 
quotsd  sbore ;  CaL  SUto  Pvffm,  Dom.  Cbiurlw  I, 
Aim.  7  July  1626,  1627-8.  xetiU.p.  44;  NotM 
mni  Qaam,  3xd  ml.  It.  4fi0.]      J.  A.  F.  M. 

imRABOSCO,  ALFONSO  (d.  1661), 
•OD  of  Alfonso  FemboMX)  1028)  [q.  t.], 
VB»  probably  the  '  Muter  Alphonto  JPerrfr- 
boeco'  who  sang  in  'a  Hymencei'  on  Twelfth 
Ni^t  1606,  on  tbe  ocoaiion  of  the  nuurritge 
of  Bobertf  earlof  Ew^with  Lady  France*, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Su&lk.  He  doc- 
ceeded  his  iather  ae  one  of  tiie  'viola '  in  the 
Idngfa  band  in  March  1627-8,  and,  tt^ther 
-with  bis  brother  Henry,  vaa  appointed  to  the 
place  of  mosician  in  Mdinaiy.  The  two  bn^ 
then  probahly  held  jointly  the  poet  oS  com- 
poaer  in  ordinary  (tee  below),  four  pieoei 
for  viols  him,  aonie  (tf  whidi  an  called  *  In 
siHnine,'  arejpi»enred  i»  Addit.  MS.  SO^, 
wbsra  he  is  mitingniahed  from  hit  Ikther  by 
the  addition  of  'junior.'  Anong  the  manu- 
aeripta  in  Ely  Cathedral  ii  am  anthem, '  Let 
God  arise,'  the  *  full'  part  of  which  is  attri- 
bnted  to  Alfonso  Forahosco,  and  the '  verse  * 
portions  to  lAwes.  The  thud  Ferrabosco  is 
the  one  who  stands  nearest  in  point  of  time  to 
Lawes,  and  we  mav  therefore  conclude  that 
in  this  anthem  we  have  a  work  by  him.  No 
other  composition  of  his  is  known.  From 
various  entries  in  the  State  Psoers,  Alfonso 
seems  to  have  survived  his  brother,  but  only 
byasfaortterm;  in  1661  the  place  as  musician 
was  filled  by  Th.  Bete^who  seans  to  have 
gained  bytlw  division  of.labour  practised  1^ 
Sis  predecessors,  as  be  is  fpmn '  oCM.  and  401. 
ymnj*  The  brotbersweie  succeeded  inthe 
po^  of  composer  in  ordinary  by  Br.  William 
CSuld,  who  was  appointed  on  4  July  1661  'in 
the  roome  <tf  Alfonso  F«crabosco  and  Heuy 
FferraboBCo,  deceased;'  hc^  however,  mly 
received  a  gnnt  of  4/OL  a  year. 

JoHH  Fbbbabqsco,  who  was  organist  of 
Ely  Cathedral  from  1663  until  his  death  in 
1682,  was  probabW  a  son  of  either  Alfonso 
or  Heniy.  In  1671  he  took  the  degree  of 
Maa3.  at  Cambridge,  'per  Uteres  r^^ias.' 
It  has  been  suggesb^  that  he  may  have  in- 
troduced into  the  cathedral  the  'Chanting 
Service '  as  it  is  called,  in  which  the  verses 
are  set  alternately  in  a  norid  motet  style  and 
In  a  wmple  chant  form.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  a  not  unusual  piactioe  in  certain  Italian 
churches,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  may  have 
adopted  the  plan  from  the  land  of  his  family's 
origin.  The  manuscript  collection  at  Ely 
eontaina  eleven  anthems  bj  him,  as  well  as 
many  services,  one  of  which,  in  B  flat,  is 
given  by  Tudway,  who  wrongly  asoibu  it 
to  Alfonso  Feirabosoo;  it  is  also  contained 
in  other  manusoript  eoUections,  as  at  Peter- 


borough, and  in  SirF.  A.  Qore  Ouseley's  col- 
lection. 

[CaL  State  Papers,  Dom.8er.ChBrie6lI,1661-2, 
xxxix.  p.  32,  xlv.  p.  180,  Iv.  p.  386 ;  Docqnet  Book, 
4  July  1661 ;  autlKmtifls  quoted  above;  Somer- 
sat  HonssOaaette,].  101  n824);  Grove's  Dieti. 
513 ;  BMcaui's  CWt.  of  Music  U88.  in  Ely  Ca- 
thedraL]  J.  A.  F.  M. 

FERBA&,  NICHOLAS  (1592-1637),- 
theologi&n,  was  the  third  son  of  Nicholas 
Ferrar,  a  London  merchant,  by  his  wife 
Marf,  daughter  of  Laurence  Wodenoth  of 
Savington  Halt,  Cheshire.  His  father  ranked 
high  among  the  merchants  of  London,  and 
was  intereMed  in  the  adventures  of  Hawkins, 
Drake,  and  Boleigh ;  his  mother  was  a  woman 
of  fervent  piety,  who  regulated  her  house- 
hold wall,  and  nnd«toc£  the  education  of 
her  children.  He  was  brought  ujf  to  read  the 
Bible  and '  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs,'  and  ttom 
the  age  of  five  gave  ugns  of  a  deeply  reli- 
gions difflosition.  At  the  age  of  six  he  waa 
sent  to  the  sohool  of  one  Mr.  Brooks,  at 
Enbc«ne,nearNewbuiy,Berk8hire,wlu9nceat 
the  v^e  of  fourteen  he  proceeded  to  Clare  Hall, 
Camraidge.  His  tutor,  Augustine  Lindsell, 
was  a  man  of  a  refined  and  pious  mind,  whose 
influence  contributed  much  towards  fortify- 
ing Ferrar's  character.  In  1610  he  took  the 
degree  of  B.A.,  and  was  elected  fellow  of 
his  college,  the  subject  which  he  was  chosen 
eepecialj^  to  study  being  medicine.  Hisre- 
sidence  at  Cambridge  was  made  the  more 
agreeaUe  to  him  as  his  favourite  uster  was 
married  to  a  country  gentleman  named  Ck)Uet, 
whs  lived  at  Bourn,  near  Cambridge. 

Ferrar's  health,  however,  was  so  bad  that 
he  needed  all  his  own  medical  lourwledge 
and  his  sister's  care.  He  suffered  firmn  airue, 
and  in  1612  was  advised  to  traveL  The 
new  master  of  Clare  Hall,  I^.  Robort  Soot, 
was  the  king's  sub-almoner,  and  introduced 
Ferrar  to  James  I's  daughter  EUxabeth,  who 
had  just  begun  her  luckless  career  by  many- 
ing  the  elector  palatine.  In  attendance  upon 
her  Ferrar  set  out  for  Holland  in  Aptil  1613, 
havina;  previously  received  from  his  univer- 
sity the  degree  <n  M.A.,  though  he  was  not 
yet  of  the  requisite  standing.  At  Amster- 
dam he  parted  from  the  suite  of  the  elector, 
preferring  to  visit  NnrthGennany,  where  he 
passed  firam  Hambniff  to  Lapsig,  ud  thence 
to  Prague,  stucMng  the  literature  and  history 
of  Germany.  He  next  visited  Italy,  where 
Venice  was  his  headquarters,  though  he  went 
as  fer  as  Rome.  At  Marseilles^  neariy 
died  from  a  severe  fevw  (April  1616),  and 
after  his  recovery  tet  out  fer  l^iain,  vriiich 
he  traversed  mostly  oB  foot.  ^letunedt* 
England  in  1610. 
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-  His  travels' had  bo&t  eatablished  hisiiealtii 
that  he  was  now  able  to  turn  to  business. 
Hifl       desiie  was  to  return  to  Cambridge, 
but  his  father  was  old,  and  tlu  busineaf  son* 
«enu  of  the  firm  were  more  th&u  hia  dder 
bpother  could  manage  ly  hnrowK  IheFtitar 
fiunily  was  tAimly  connected  with  the  bual^ 
ness'  of.  tha  .Virginia  Companj,  to  which  | 
Kidiolas  now  devoted  himself.    His  reputa-  I 
tion  was     gre&t  as  a  man  of  science  t^at  in  [ 
161 9  h©  was  offered  the  post  of  reader  of  geo- 1 
tMiry  at  Gresham  CTolJ^e,  which  he  diec^ned . 
The  aSUrs  of  ihe  Yii^ima  Compan;f  gave  him 
sitffioieAt;  employment,  as  Hs  patent-  was 
threat«ned  by  theking,and  Sequent  attempts  f 
were  madte  "by  the  council  to  override  \t.'-\ 
Ferrar  was -the  chief  adviser  of  iSte  Earl  of'^ 
Sonthampton  and  Sir  Edwin  San<tv^B  in  wifh- ; 
standing  tihese  attempts ;  but  nis  efforts  . 
were  in  vain,  and  the  company  was  deprived 
<tf  ilM  patent  bi  1^  "  '  ' 

Feirr&r  was  how  a  veil-known  matt  in 
pelilScid  drcles.  He  was  elected  to  parlia-  \ 
ni^t  in  16i!4,  and  took  part  in  the  uaopeach-  ' 
nient  of  t^e  lord  treasurer,  the  Barl  of 
Sfiddlesex,  who  had  been  foremost  in  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Vii^inia  Oompahv.  Butthls 
was  the  last  act  of  Fnrar's  public  life;  He 
bad  seen  enough  of  the  wond  aifd  its  ways. 
He  shrank  from  the  strufj^^  which-  he  saw 
would  soon  breakout  between  Charles  I  and 
parliament,  and  fell  back-upon  an  old  deeign- 
of  spending  his  days  in  religious  retirement 
and  in  the  praifiticeB  of  devotion.  He  bad 
been  offered  one  of  the  greatest  heiresses  in 
laondoD  "for  hie  wife,  out  declined,  graying 
that  be  bod  determined  to  lead*  a  single  life. 
19Ee  anintorttaeB  ofpubUofifteaiued  nim  r6- 
morseflil'  ladings,  and  be  set  to  work  to  vHnd 
up  Uia  bbmneas  concerns  tfeat  be  migbtwitb- 
drtw  from  London.  In  tMa  intention  b« 
■wUi  waftnly 'seiiondedbjrbis  mother;  and  aa 
bis  fttiier  had  died  in  lOwtbere  was  nothing 
to  prevent  him  flnm  earryingouthiswiflfies. 

-Fits*  he  looked"  out  for  a  eniteble  rface, 
«&d  was  attracted  by  Little  Ofdding  in  Himt- 
insdondiiK,  of  which  the  manor  was  for 
safe.  -Mrs-'Fertar  bought  it  in  1624,  and 
next  year-th**  ontbreafc  of  a  plafjiie  in  Iioh- 
-dOn  hasten^  the  pfeparations  for  the  depar- 
ture of  the  fhtnily.  The  village  of  Little 
Gidding  haddminkinOo  one  sbephet^abut, 
s  vbined  nMB<frhoi»e,  and  a  eboAdi  iHiiob 
TVas  used  as  a  - bora.  'When  Hta.  Ffernr 
arrived  atod  fottnd'wotteiett  Aigaged  in  ^pre- 
pering  ^be-boiiselbr  her  nee,' she  tefusedto' 
enter  till  the  cbureb-bad  been  cleansed  from 
its  deeecratioUi '  The  rfiurch  was  soon  re- 
-paired,  and  A  de^Hbouring  priest  was  dm- 
rfoyed'toetfr -"daily  service.  OnTrim'trShh- 
fday  1^  Ferrar  was  ordained  deacon  by 


BMiop  Laud,  and  retvmed  to  Little  Qiddisg', ' 
which  be  nerver  again  quitted. 

As  soon  aa  it  was  known  that  Ferrar  had 
taken  orders  be  was  o^fared  mnfnrment  by 
many  of  bis  influential  friends.  But  this 
was  'fiv  from  ^  mied,  nor  would  h»  «v«r 
consent  to  proceed  to  wtMfs  ocders.  HSs 
object  Was  to  lead  a  re%ioaB  life  in  aooonl- 
ance  with  the  principles  «(  the  Anfi:lioni 
church,  and  the  otiber  members  of  bis  nmS^ 
jomed  in  lus  plan  with  aslonishing'  unam- 
mity.  His  brother  Jtrim  and  his  brotber-iA- 
law,  John  Collet,  transferred  t^eir  HunilieB 
to  littie  Oidding.  As'  the  Oollot  family 
nnmbered  fourtoen  ohUdMi,  and  John  Ferrar 
had  at  least  threer  Alldfeny  the  entire  house- 
hold comprised  some  tAiirty' persona.  For 
them  Nicholas  Ferrar  bud  down  a  rul6  of 
daily  devotion,  and  bitaiself  acted  as  ehaplain 
of  a  religious  oonuaunitT-  '  The  diurch  vras 
rastamtt,  and  was  pfovMled  with  enxjiii^tg 
neeflsBory  fer  that  oecenofof  ^vine  worrii^ 
which  Laud  was  striving'  to  intvodac*  iato 
the  En^^lish  churfeb.  Umns  and 
were  Bftid  In  the  ohureb;  -tlK  nst  of  the  ca- 
nonical hours- were  said  in  tho  bouse.  Two 
of  'the  number  watohed  and  prated  the  first 
half  of  tiie  night,  when  they  Were  succeeded 
by  'iwo  others,  so  thbt  the  vmc6  of  prayer  and 
pMise  might  never  be  silent.  The  children 
of  the  two  fiiauKee  virere  carefully  educ&ted, 
aad  the  Bei^bouring  childven  were  welcomed 
to  ^aro  in  their  instruction.  Uttle  CKdding 
was  tihe  school,  the  dii^>eaGBry  and  infirmaiy 
ofthedistvictround  about.  ChiSunday morn- 
ings the  rustic  children  were  invited  to  littlo- 
Oiddbig  Ohurch,  and  teceived  each  a  penny 
and  dieir  Sand^  dia*w  if  tb«^  oonld  repeat  • 
oneoftbepsalmsbybeart.  iWithkithehense 
itMlf  eveiryUubv  vras  Ananged  1^  rule,  and 
tbsK'  WM  a  definite  occapotion  fm  every 
hour.  It  was  one  of  Ferrars  ptineiplee  that 
every  one  should  learn  a  trade;  and  the  trade 

Ei<aotised  at  Little  GkUcbig  was  that  of  book- 
inding.  *  An  ingenion^'boohbinder  was  en- 
tertained to  instruct  the  wbi^e  fkmify  in  the , 
art  of  bfaidiog,  gilding,  lettcfring,  and  pasting- ' 
printing  by  the  use  of  the  rolling-press.'  Visi- 
tOfS  were  welcomed  if  they  chose  to  WHue,  ' 
but  nothing  was  allowed  to  interrupt  the 
regular  course  of  duly  ^  widun  the  housn 
itself. 

Natnrdly  sueb  undnstttntien  caused  mattv' 
cbmment^  and  ^  iiishig  ptsitanism  looked 
sootnfb%|^onthis*woteat8nttn«inw7.'  But 
Blshop'WiUiaosof  LiaiwdttfimdtioUungt^ 
olgect  to.  _  Tbere  was  no  rule  6f  celibacy  or 
any  Stttempt  t)0 -bring  it  abovt ;  of  the  eight 
daughtets  of  IMrs.  Coliet,  matTied  and 
left  GHdding.  Many  who  were  at  first  seaa^ 
didae^obtt^  their  <^idin  kftet  a-vidti 
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'  X  find  thon  full  :of  humaai^  eiai  bxuaif. 
lity '  ii  the,  testiraotay  of  one  who  waa  not 
diflinaed  in  their  &TOiir  to  benu  with.  To 
a  Tisitiar,' SAmud  Lenton,  remit  oaTo  a 
reflsan  for  his  letinaQMnt:  'Thej  had  ibund 
divers  pwflekiliM,  diattactknis,  and  ilmcMti 
atter  ruin  in  liau  caUiogs :  if  othen  knew 
what  oomfort  QoA  had  muustered  to  them 
uoue their  aeaueatrodon,  the^  might)  take  the 
like  eoimM '  (AUtob,  Letter  of  Lenton,  xxix.) 
In  &et  the  institution  nt  Little  Giddmg  did 
not  profess  to  he  the  beginning  of  an  order ; 
it-aimed  at  nothing  but  the  orgpanisation  of- 
a  funily  life  on  t^  basis  of  putting  dsrotioit 
in  the  first  place  amon^  practioal^  duties. 
F^rrar  had  no  special.  nuBuon  to  mankind, 
nor  passion  for  influencing  others.  He  was 
not  even  desiraiui  of  domg  much  fiterary 
wcxk,  but  contented  himselt  with  framing  a . 
humotiT  oftJw  goBpeU  and  of  the  history  of 
the  Books  of  Singsand  OhraBicle&  BesidaB 
thin  he  tAnaktM  the  *  Divine  Conndera- 
tiona'of  ValdeBMid  Lassio  'OnTemseranoe,' 
wotkffwhiAhe  anbinittad  tohjafinflndGeo^ 
fiUobwItftrunranil'aadamendi^Bnlk.  - 

The  quiefe  lift  BblifeUeGiddiiig  continued 
without  any 'greaST  inteumtian  than^  visit 
from  Buhop  Williams  or  oom  Charies  T  in 
1633  (BtrmwoBTK,  ii.  176),  or  the  question- 
ings of  a  Boandalised  protestant,  or  the  re- 
quest c£  Chaodes  I  for  a  copy  of  Fsrrar's  '  Oon- 
coidanoe,'  till  the!  beginniag  of  Noremlwr 
1687,  whan  Ferraris  ftcue  constitntion  be^an 
to-gire  Wtty  before  the  austcsitiee  of  his  life. 
He  gndaawr  now  weaker,  and  died  on  4  Deo. 
Hjs  dsafeb  md  nott  bnak  up  the  conuDunity 
estaUished  at  LitUe  Oidcungr  where  John 
Fanar  and  his  son  Nic^iDlaB  continued  to  live 
aoeimlingtotlwsamexmle.  B«t  theincrease 
of  vdigious'  difibreBMK  wfaidi  preceded  the 
outlnttk  ef  the  civil  inr  tenight  Little  Oid- 
ding  intogmrter  rtoBAence,  and  in  1641  a 
pamphlet  waeiasnaa,addioBDod  to  parlimenty 
'The  Aiminian  Nunnery,  or  a  Brief  De- 
Bcnption  and  Belstion'«f  the  newly  erected 
Monaa^eall  FIbcq  called  the  Atminian  Nun- 
nesyatlattleGhddinz' (reprinted  by  Hb&b»b; 
appendix  to  pwf.  to  Kbzbb  Lakgtoft,  cxxt, 
&ie.)  Thiflpamphletwasadefiunatorygarbling 
of  aletterw]fittenin-1634byi>dw^aLenton 
of  otley,  near  Thame,  to  Sir  Thomas  Hatley ; 
and  Lenton,. when  his  attention  was  called  to 
t.hft  T*inphlff<,  indignant  protested  wainsb 
tfaeoottitTUOtion  fn^  moa  his  letl]er^Ku.TOK, 
praf.  xxiii,  fto.,  from  Hbashb,  Cm  Vtadiaia, 
ii.7<iey&c^)  In  1640  young  NichcdasFerrar 
died  at  ths  eariy  age  of  twentyoaet  and  the 
life  of  the  inmatesof  Little  Skidding  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  increase  of  civil  strife.  In  1642. 
Gbaries  I  solaced' Uma^  hr  a  hiinied  visit 
to  th^  acttlsowny  aad  «kid^  '  Xroly,  tliia  it 


worthy  of  the  sight.  I  did  not  think  to  have 
seen  a  thing  in  this  kind  that  so  well  pleseeUi 
me.  Obd's blessingbeuponthefoimderaofit/ 
In  1647  the  house  and  churdi  of  Little 
Gidding  were  spoiled  by  some  adherents  of 
the  parliament,  and  the  little  conunumty  * 
was  broken  up.  In  18fi3  the  church  of  Little  . 
Gidding  was  carefullv  restored,  and  some  of 
the  funiitura  placed  there  by  Femr  hasbeeu 
recovered.  Many  elaborate  volumes — *  har- 
monies '  of  scripture— prepared  by  mambers 
of  the  Gidding  household,  and  elaborately' 
bound  in  leather  or  velvet,  are  still  extant. 
Two  hannoniee  of  the  gosp^  made  by  Ffer- 
rar  hhoself  are  in  the  British  Mtfsdum.Bibl. 
Reg.  O.'SS,  e  S,  4,  one  dated  1685  having  been 
made  for  the  king;  there  is  also  in  the  ssnie 
collection  a  'History  of  the  Israelites,'  by 
Fairar,  presented  to  the  ki^  in  16S7.  An- 
other eoiiy  oi  Ferrar's  *Hamody  of  tiie 
Gospels,  uluitDsted  tlno^out,  faetcmffi  to 
CspiiGn  Adand  TKiyi»  of  Huntdum  Coutt, 
Bm^toUfDevotmhizeV  a  fourth  oopy,  made 
by  Ferrs^a  nieces  (1:640),  Is  the  wopert;  of 
Miss  Heming,  Hillingdon  Hill,  Uxbridge;  a  - 
fifth,  illustrated  thioughotot,  ie  the  property 
of  Lord  Arthur  ECervay,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells ;  a  sixth,  entitled '  Honoteesaitm,'  be- 
longs to  Lord  Normaaton ;  and  a'  seventh, 
botmd  in  purple  velvet  and  stamped  gold,  to 
Lord  Salisbury.  A  harUony  of  the  Mosaic 
Law,  made  for  Archbishop  Land,  is  among  the 
manoeoipte  d  St.  John's  Ciollem,  Oxfotd. 
A  splebdidly  bound  coipy  of  the  Pehtateufih 
bdfmgstoOaptnnGansseo,  Brookmui'sFaiA, 
Hatfield,  A  portrait  of  Midiolas  Ferrar,  by 
Jamsen^is  inlihe  maetei^  lodge,  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge. 

[The  life  of  liTicholas  Forrar  was  written  by 
his  brother  Jobil,perb's^  inmore  than  oneform. 
The  msQUBcript  passed  lato  the  hands  of  the  Ber. 
Feter  Peckara,  master  of  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  by  Tbom  it  was  lost,  but  not  before 
the  publfcation  of  Memoiis  of  the  Life  of  Mr. 
NieholBs  Ferrar,  by  G-.  P.  Peckard,  Oambridgo, 
1790.  It  was  eleai  tiua  Peekard  had  taken 
libvties  iMi  his  etSginal.  aad  biu  text  was 
edited,  with  notes  said  omission^  by  Wordsworth, 
Eederiastinl  Biogrsphy,:  veL  iv.  Here  was 
anotliAF  qt'prii^  A  IsAt  nf  IVicbdss  FuTsr, 
Liailuu,  IHSi ;  bui,  a  utw  edition  wm  given  by  . 
TAajot,  Nicholas  Fcoxai,  Two  Idves,  Canbiidii'e, 
lb65,  from  the  Eakar  MS.  in  the  Cmntarklp'i 
TDtiivareiLyLiljraryj  Eakt.Ttiii-3t.riiii?t'rLbiiii  in  full 
all  that  rtiattd  to  rJiL^  lp^Ji"LLr  ui  Liiila  f^'\A- 
dicgt  add  (mTmnaripr.-(l  iln'  ivi;-li'-r  part.  Thj 
seratid  Lifs',  which  in  uuiiij- jjurtis  la  iicnCicdl 
with  that  writtea  by  3otm  Forrar,  wu  attn* 
bntv^  TO  Tamer,  bishop  of  ^1y,  and  wss  -flnt 
pialilis^-i.-';!  i]j  ostn"ki;ti«  in  the  Christian  Mnsn^irih 

Fenar,  eoUeotediniBananaU^e  Igr  JEtigfatRev, , 
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Dr.  Turner,  formerly  bishop  of  Ely,  Brwtol, 
1 830,  and  ofterwsrdB  edited  by  Macdonogh,  Lou- 
don, 1837.  Xhic  also  hu  been  re-edited  by  Mayor 
in  bU  Two  Livei,  from  &  manaMript  in  which 
ib  is  headed  lafe  of  Nicholac  Ferrar,  by  Br. 
Jebb.  See  also  The  8to^*bookB  of  LittleOidding, 
ed.E.  C.  Sharland,  189!>;  Carter's  Nicholas  Fer- 
rar, his  household  and  friends,  1892 ;  Emma 
Marshall's  Haant  of  Ancient  Peace,  1 897-  Men- 
tions of  Ferrar  are  in  Oley's  pre&ce  to  Herbert's 
CoontiT  FlUMm.  .^dcet's  Li/e  of  Williams, 
Hearu'i  Oaii  Vtadidte-U.  884,  &e. ;  Gardiner's 
Hitbny.  In  Axehcologia,  2ud  ser.  1888,  i.  188- 
204,  CSi^tain  Adaod  Troyte  has  collected  mneh 
information  respecting  Fenar's  bamtmea  and 
bookbinding  work.]  H.  C. 

FEBBAB,  ROBERT  (if.  1665),  bishop  of 
St.  David's,  vas  bom  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  He  was  of  a  Torkdiire  &mily, 
and  18  generally  said  to  have  been  born  at 
Ewood  in  Midgley  in  the  parish  of  Halifax, 
where  a  Henry  Farrer  certainly  had  a  seat 
in  1672  (Addit.  MS.  6416,  f.  66) ;  but  then 
are  other  tnditions  (Dodtwortk  MSS.  toL 
cxxxT.  £  76  6 :  c£  Omt  Mtg.  new  ser.  xxix. 
460),  and  Fuller  iJVoHkiea,  iL  680^  ed.  Ni^ 
cbob)  i»  ignorant  of  die  ^aee  vi  hw  birth. 
Ferrar  is  said  to  have  stuaied  at  Cambridge, 
wfanice  he  proceeded  to  Oxford  and  became 
a  canon  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine 
and  a  member  of  the  prioiy  of  St.  Mary's 
within  that  town.  He  then  fell  under  tne 
influence  of  Thomas  Gentrd  [q.  v.]  and  other 
early  refonnere,  was  supplicu  by  them  with 
Lutheran  books,  and  in  lo28  was  compelled  to 
recant  and  carry  a  fitggot  with  Dalaber  and  his 
other  companions  in  heresy  (FoXB,  t.  438), 
He  remuned  at  Oxf<»d,  and  in  May  1638 siu>- 
plicated  for  the  dwree  of  B.D.,  to  which  he 
loroceeded  on  14  Oct.  (Wood,  FatU^  L  96 ; 
BoASE,  Seg.  Vniv.  Oaford,  p.  174,  Oxford  Hist. 
Soe.)  In  1636  he  accompanied  William  Bar- 
low {d.  1668)  [q.  T.],  also  an  Austin  canon, 
on  hiB  embassy  to  Scotland,  and  in  February 
1636  Barlow  exerted  himself  to  obtain  for 
Ferrar  a  general  license  to  preadi  from 
Cromwell  (Oaikdnxb,  Zetten  and  Pt^rt  tff 
Henry  VIII,  vol.  X.  No.  S37).  Ferrar  was 
next  appointed  prior  of  St.  Oewald's  at  Nos- 
tell,  near  Pontenaet,  but  it  must  have  been 
after  the  date  of  the  above  letter,  in  which 
Barlow  intercedes  for  '  eome  relaxation  to  the 
prior  of  St.  Oswald's '  in  terms  that  obviously 
make  him  to  be  another  person  than  Ferrar. 
ProbaUy  he  was  tmly  appointed  to  make  the 
surxender  of  the  house  to  the  crown.  This 
was  finallj  effected  on  SO  Nov.  1640,  when 
Ferrar  was  rewarded  tac  his  complusance 
by  a  pensiM  of  80t  a  year  (JF^mto,  xiv. 
668;  DnGDAZ^  Msnattioon^  vi.  91,  96;  but 
cf.  Wbisht,  £iwpre«sKm  of  the  MmtuUntt, 
p.  Id6p  OuBden  80c)  He  sIm  Uwt  st  the 


same  time  the  prebend  of  Bmmhsm  in  York 
Minster,  hitherto  annexed  to  the  priory,  and 
now  shiuing  its  fate  (Lb  Nevb,  id.  178,  edu 
Hardy).  JUttle  is  heard  cS  Ferrar  dorinff 
the  latter  years  of  the  leigu  of  Henry  VIII. 
He  must  then  have  proceeded  doctor  of  di- 
vinitT,  and  it  is  saia  that  he  had  become  a 
chapLun  of  Oranmer'g,  wfaoie  example  he  fel* 
lowed  by  marrying.  It  is  alao  aaid  tiiM  btt 
waa  appointedhishopof  Sodor  and  lfan,aiid 
the  Manx  historians  reliar  to  him  assvbsoril^ 
ing  a  doonment  as  bishop  in  1646  {Oiwrck 
l^tett  Dteeete  Sodor  and  Man,  p.  63;  Sa- 
CHEVXRBLI,  Svrvof  of  Man,  pp.  90  it.,  107; 
both  in  Bunx  Soc.  publications),  but  they 
only  refer  to  a  passage  in  Baker's  *  Chronicle  * 
(p.  321,  ed.  1730),  which  describeB  Ferrmr  as 
bishop  Man  at  tJie  time  of  his  death.  The 
mistake  probably  arose  from  an  ignorant  mis- 
readinff  of '  BDen.,'  tfaecimtractionfbr '  Hai&- 
vensis/i-e.  St.  David's.  The  same  auth<nitie8 
assert  t^t  Ferrar  me  'translated'  to  9u 
David's  in  1516,  on  Jan.  of  which  yy 
Heniy  Man  WM  sppinnted  Henrjr  vXEI 
to  the  Inalufrie  (tf  Sodor  and  Man. 'sometimA 
vaeant  thnxi^  the  deoeue  of  tiw  W  Inaliop ' 
(OuvBS,  JlfeMtmaste  de  Imala  JKnonW,  iii. 
38,  Manx  Society).  This  statement,  thoa|^ 
wnoring  the  damis  of  the  contumacioua 
Bishop  Stanley  to  the  see,  seems  decistre  «> 
excluding  an^  real  apmunjtmsnt  of  Ferrar. 

Hie  accession  of  Eaward  TI  and  the  sn> 
premacy  of  Somerset  were  quickly  followed 
by  Fernr*!  appointment  as  one  of  the  royal 
visitors  witii  a  general  lioenee  to  preach, 
issued  by  the  council,  which  overrode  mere 
diocesan  licenses  (Dixon,  .But.  of  S^orma- 
twUf  iii.  326 ;  Stbtfb,  Cranmer,  8vo,  pp.  209, 
363).  In  this  capacity  he  visited  the  oioceees 
of  Llandaff  and  St.  David's.  Hetlaobecam« 
a  chaplain  to  Suneiset,  whose  &vour  elemted 
him  to  the  see  of  St.  David'i  after  tJte  tnns- 
lation  of  his  old  patron,  Bariow,  to  Bctb 
and  Well*.  This  was  the  first  case  of  a 
new  bishop  appointed  by  royal  letters  patent, 
without  even  the  form  of  ca^tular  election. 
His  temporalities  restored  to  him  on 
31  July  1648  (^cwfem,  zv.  178),  and  he  was 
consecrated  by  Cranmer  at  the  archbishop's 
house  at  Chertsey  on  9  Sept.  The  eervice 
was  a  novel  one,  and  mamly  in  English 
(SiBTFB,  Oim)ner,8vo,p.261).  Ferrar  also 
todca  new  oath,  'very  full  and  luge,' of  re- 
nunciation of  the  fope  and  aoknowbdgment 
of  the  Ttnral  suprenuu^  (0.  m.  ISff-V),  He 
remained  in  LondoUf  when  ne  had  a  houe 
in  Cbsoechnrch  Street,  until  Anil  IStf ,  de- 
tained hj  his  pariiamentar^  dnties  and  1^ 
his  poution  on  the  commission  appointed  to 
examine  and  reform  the  offices  of  the  chnich 
(BvBirai,  m»t.  q^  S^fanutien,  ii.  U?,  ed. 
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N.  Pocock).  On  Sfc.  MAitin'a  day  (11  Not.) 
1548  be  preaobed  a  aermon  at  Paul'i  Onus 
vluch  gave  great  Boaadal  to  old-Huhumed 
peoi^e.  ^  waa  clothed, '  not  a  Iniho^ 
but  like  a  priest,'  and  *  spolu  dl  maanor  of 
things  against  the  church  and  the  sacrament 
of  we  utar,  and  aninst  TestmMits,  eopea, 
altars,  and  aU  other  tilings'  (  Ort^riart  Chro' 
mele,  p.  48,  Camden  Soc)  He  Uios  became 
widely  known  as  a  gospaller,  and  a  little 
later  was  selected  to  help  Oranmer  in  dis- 
puting against  Heath  and  Tbirlby  for  three 
whole  days  (Zurich  Letter*^  3rd  ser.  p.  646, 
Parker  Soc)  But  on  some  latOT  occasion  his 
unwillingness  to  conform  to  eccltiuastical 
propriety  caused  Cranmer  to  '  labour  in  vain 
with  bim,'  and  he  was  not  broug^it  to  reason 
until  the  council '  took  hhn  in  huid.'  Hooper 
regarded  him  ae  one  (rf  the  six  or  seren 
b^ops  who '  entertMned  rii^t  opinions  on 
the  matter  of  the  eucharist*  and  were  in  gene- 
ral agreement  with  the  Helvetic  churebes. 
Nothing  but  'fear  for  their  propertr'  pw- 
vented  such  bishops  from  &Uy  'rtformin^ 
their  churches'  (ib.  pp.  72,  70;  Bubvbt,  iii. 
350;  cf.  T.  197-206 for  his  opinions  on  '  some 
abuses  of  the  mass Ferrar  was  one  of  the 
bishops  who  protested  against  the  act  of  No- 
vember 1549  for  making  a  new  body  of  church 
laws  (Bubust,  iii.  S62). 

On  arriving  in  his  diocese,  Ferrar  encoun- 
tered most  serious  difficulties.  Hts  greedy 
and  turbulent  ch^ter  bad  lUready  waged 
furioni  war  agvnst  Barlow.  They  at  once 
resisted  tha  commisrion  of  Edmoad  Farlee, 
whom  Ferrar  had  despatched  to  visit  and 
reform  them.  They  discovered  tedinical 
errors  in  the  wording  of  the  commission,  and 
maintained  that  the  bishop  by '  omitting  the 
king's  authority/  and  grounding  bis  appoint- 
ment on '  foreini  usuzped  laws,  had  incnrred 
the  penalties  of  promunire.  Ferrar's  igno- 
rance or  carelessness  of  law  gave  them  an  ad- 
vantage which  tfae^  employed  to  tJie  utmost 
against  bim.  In  vain  he  sought  to  propitiate 
them  by  abandoning  Farlee,  and  transfer- 
ring the  commission  to  the  precentor  Young, 
head  of  the  cha^r.  Though  Ferrar  held  as 
bishop  the  position  of  deaa,tb0chaster  under 
Young  [see  Yovira,  Thomas,  aichbiahop  of 
York]  and  Rowland  Mayrick  refused  all 
acknowledgment  of  hia  authoritj*,  and  fac- 
tiously  opwMBd  him  in  everything.  They 
^d  their  best  to  make  hi*  position  inutoe- 
sible.  Hot  protestants  complained  that  Fer- 
rar did  not  preach  or  study  enough^  and  that 
be  sanctioned  superstitious  practices.  His 
tact  in  conciliating  sympathy  was  denounced 
as  treasonable,  and  he  was  accused  of  stirring 
ap  envy  between  the  Welsh  end  English. 
A  refiwence  to  Merlin  became  an  'encourage- 


mant  of  vAin  prophecies.'  He  was  accused 
of  eovetonsnesB,  and  had  nvea  ot  fSaQy 
by  boasting- that  be  wouM  go  to  Londtm  on 
ioot,  ud  taruig  to  e^lain  the  scarcity  of 
fidi.  '  He  muly  weth  whistling  to  hia  sMi, 
and  said  he  underetood  him  wheoi  only  three 
days  old,'  *  He  said  that  by  his  whistling 
he  made  a  seal  tarry  a  whole  hour.'  After 
tha  &11  of  his  patron  Somerset,  flfty-sax  for- 
mal articles,  embodying  such  com^aints. 
were  presented  against  Ferrar  to  the  privy 
council  by  Hugh  Rawlins,  a  disreput^le 
Welsh  preacher,  and  Thomas  Lee,  a  broken- 
down  merchant,  brother-in-law  of  George 
Cdnstantinedq.v.l  Early  in  1661  a  commission 
was  issued,  and  127  witnesses  were  examined. 
Fmar  had  beoi  kept  in  London  until  the 
examinatbn  had  been  completed,  bnt  in  July 
he  returned  to  his  diooes^  only  to  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  twice  at  Oumaithen  to 
answer  at  the  great  sessions  the  chuves  of 
pnemnnire  preferred  against  him.  He  was 
kept  in  ^ison  until  tbb  accession  <tf  Queen 
Mary.  The  unsubstantial  and  factions  dia- 
racter  of  the  accusations  hardly  needs  his 
own  elaborate  answers.  There  is  even  little 
to  justify  the  contention  of  WiUis  *  that  he 
was  a  most  miserable  dilapidator.'  His  oppo- 
sition to  their  shamefaced  robberies  combined 
the  reformers  and  the  adherents  of  the  old 
faith  in  their  opposition. 

After  Mary's  accession  Ferrar  was  shut  up 
in  the  Queen's  Bench  prison  in  Southwark, 
where  be  was  ultimately  joined  by  John 
Bradford  (I6IOP-IS06)  [q.  vj  and  other  pro- 
testants.  He  had  coiuentea  to  receive  the 
cmnmunion  in  one  kind  on  Easter-day  1664, 
when  the  arrival  of  Bradford  ttimed  him 
back  to  sterner  prot«stant  principles  (FoXE, 
vU.  146).  Ferrar  was  forced  to  obtain  from 
Bradford  a  share  in  the  alms  sent  by  Lady 
Vane  (Beadfobd,  Workt,  ii.  96,  Parker  Soc.') 
Ferrar  was,  however,  able  to  see  his  friends, 
and  draw  up  with  his  Cellow-prisoners  im- 
portant documents.  In  Ma^  1664  they 
signed  a  refusal  to  take  part  in  a  pnn)osecl 
conference  at  Cambridge,  on  the  ground  that 
the  question  was  prejuc^;ed,  and  that  they 
had  no  means  of  study  or  composition. 

In  March  1654  Fermr  was  deprived  lof  his 
bishopric  (Fcettera,  xv.370;  Macbtk,  ZJuu^^, 
p.  58,  Camden  Soc.)  But  it  was  iif>t  until 
4  Feb.  1555  that  he  was  brought  before 
Bishop  Gardiner  and  the  commissioners  sit- 
tAO^  in  St.  -  Mary  Overies,  Southwarii.  He 
was  remanded  until  14  Feb.,  and  was  then 
roughly  exanuned  by  Gardiner,  who  chafed 
him  specially  with  the  violation  of  his  monas- 
tic vow  qf  chastity.  He  was  now  seat  down 
to  Wales,  where  on  20  Feb.  he  was  arrai^foed 
before  hissuccassor.Bishop  Morgan  and  buqld 
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mmaj  OaoaUDtixie  in  Oannarthen  Churcii. 
He  was  mvuired  tb  Huwer  vfaethcr  he  be- 
livrad  in  uie  lanrfidnew  of.  clerical  matri- 

-  meny  and  in  txansabotBntisliion.  For  some 
,.iime  Feorar  refoted  to  answer.   At  anoAher 

'flittai^  Morgan  prcmoimced :  him  ocntuma- 
eioiis,  and  eDndemned  him  i  but  on  4  Mazleh 
'  Furar  offered  to  answer  the  articles  trithin 
-A  com{)etent  Ume.  On  7  MbdA  at  another 
seaaioa  Farrar  refused  solMeription'  to  articles 
'  inranted  and  exoogitaiied  by  man.'  'At  last 
on  13  March,  after  Fetrar  bad  appealed  from 
Bio^n  to  Atdtdriahop  Pole,  final  sentence 
•woB  passed  Wton  him,  and,  iha  appeal  being 
-disnigaTded,  be  -was  faaaded  om  totheMca- 
l«r  tarn.  On  SO  Maxcb  he  wu  hveent  *  on 
the  sottth  side  of  tiie  market  cross,'  probably 
in  tike  open  s^ace  now  called  Nott  Square. 

-  He  Mvhtred  his  siiffimiu;8  with  great  forti- 
tude, and  told  a  byatanafir  lliat  '  if  he  SBW 
him  once  to  stir  in  the  pains  of  his  bnndng  < 
he  should  thenffivenocredittq  his  doctrine.' 
He  nerei  moTe<C  but '  even  as  he  skood  Haold- 
it^'  up  his  stumps)  so  he  continued,  till  one 
Siohord  CkraTell,  with  a  staff  dashed  him 
upon  the  head  and  so  struok  him  down.' 

Fenar's  son,  Samuel,  obtained  prefer- 
ment, in  the  diocese  of  St.  David's.  His 
daughter  married  Lewis  WilUanu,  rector  of 
K^ertb. 

[Foze's  Acts  and  Homtmeitte,  ed.  Townsend, 
T.  436.  vi.  1 46.  S2S,  468,  M4,  70S.  yH.  >-28 )  the 
ialldspo^tiauBoftbe  127witaesSHaMpnfen*r«d 
ifith  cthei  matter  in  Hari.  UB.  420,  f.  80  sq., 
Bom*  of  the  doeoments  b^tngpnated  inFoxej 
Wood's  AthaniB  Ozoa.  ed.  Blisa,  ii-  769-61 ; 
Oocpez's  AthsDie  CatOabr.  i.  125-6;  Bomefs 
Hist,  of  th«  Befcnmatioo,  ed,  Poooek,  ii.  127t  iii. 
860,  862,  T.  107-205;  Bradford's  Writiags,  i. 
305, 374, 403,  ii.  &«,  169-71  CParlcer  Sea);  Par- 
ker Corraspondeiioe,  pp.  267.  287  (barker  Soo) ; 
KobiDSOD'a  Zurich  Letters,  3rd .  series,  pp.  72, 
76,  645  (Parker  See.) ;  Rymer's  Peedora,  toL  xv.  ; 
Strype's  Granmer,  pp.  187,  209,  261,  262,  442, 
489-&0i 496 ;  BccL  Memoriatfl.Tol.  i.  pt.  i. p.  669, 
■vtA.  iii:  pt.  i.  pp.  12T>  42S-31,'aiid'TOl.  lii.  pt  ii. 
pp.  365^61 ;  (>ent  Mag.'  new  ser.  xkiz.  246-7. 
•60, 460.]  T.P.T. 

FHREAUD,  Babok  (1663-1731).  JSe© 
under  TiCHBOEKE,  Sik  Hiar&x',l&81  ?-l6^.] 

.  FBRRAES,fiistBAB0H»B(1756^1811.). 
'  [See  TOWNBRBKB,  GBOKes.] 

FEBJIEBS,  ninth  Babov.  [See  D£TBfr< 
BVX,  WiiiKO,  d.  166a} 
,  FEaBJGBS^BuuwopOwoff.  [SeeQKn, 
Sib  Jobv»  d,  14«L] 

^SStSXBB,  fourth  Eak,"  (ITSe-lTW). 
[See  Shiblbt,  I^iTrBBmn.]' 

yERRBBB,  BENJABHNYrf.  1782),  por- 
trait-winter, was  deaf  and  dotab  frotn  his 
■Inrtii,  and  apfwan  to  have  veatded  in  West-; 


minsbecr.  He  painted  a:  portrait  of  William 
-Beveridge,  bUIum  of  St.  As^ih,  who  wns  his 
kinsman,  talren  mm  the  dead  bodr  of  the 
bishop,  who  died  at  Westminster  6  Marfch 
170ft-7;  tlieportftit  is  in  tbe  Bodleian  Library 
atOatmd,  and  was  sngT&Tsd  by-  W,  Sherwin, 
both  in  mensodnt  and  line,  M  Michael  van 
der  Ghioht,  as  a  &c>itiBpieoft  to  hift  works,  and 
by  Trotter.  Ferters  also  painted  a  ^cture  of 
the  court  of  cban^ery  undn-  Lord-cnanceIk>r 
Macclesfield^  with  ntunerons  portraits.  This 
picture  was  in  the  poesesdion  of  Dr.  Lort  of 
CambrldgQi  who  gatfl  it  to  ^  Bsri  of  Hard- 
wiolnt,  and  at  the  Bidemf  the  Wimpole  pio- 
tnies  m  1688 it  was  pitdiaBed  by  the  bustees 
of  Ae  National  -portnit  Gallnry.  Ferrva 
died  in  1733,  and  a  Latin  panegyric  on  him 
was  written  by  his  friend,  Vincent  Bourne 
[q.  v.],  of  Westminster  Sdiool. 
[BedgrSTfTs  Diet,  of  Artists ;  'Walpole's  Anec- 
'  dotaa  of  Psintiog ;  Tineent  Boome's  Poftnatia ; 
NorrisVCstalogaeoftbeKetarwiBthe  Bodleian 
Library,  Cbribrd.]  L.  0. 

FERRHRS^  EDWABB  (d.  1664),  is  de- 
scribed by  Wood  as  a  dbtingmshed  dramatist 
of  the  reifti  of  Edward  VI.  Wood  su^eets, 
withont  adranoingitny  proof,  that  be  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  His  name'does  not  appear 
on  the  register.  We  know  that  one  Edward 
Ferrers  of  Baddeeley  Olinton,  WarwitehshiTO, 
died  11  Ai^.  1664.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry 
Ferrers  {d.  1696),  maftied  in  1648  Briij^, 
daughter  of  Wilmni,  lord  Windsor,  and  was 
leather  of  Henry  Ferrers  Jq.  tJ  the  airiaqnary. 
He  was  bnried  in  Tarbick  Onnzch*  Worce»- 
tershire  (BiTesAiJi,  WarwMsMrf,  1780,  ii. 
071-S).  Another  EdwardFerrerswas  one  of 
the  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners  at  Elixa- 
beth's  court  on  1  June  1566,  when  he  was 
assessed  in  a  snbsidy  roll  as  owncfr  of  forty 
shitlinga  worth  of  land  in  the  parish  of  8t. 
Duns  tan  and  ward  Of  Farringdon,  London. 
But  there  is  no  e^dence  that  either  of  these 
mfoi  wu  a  dramatist,  "Wo^  was  eleari^ 
misled  by  the  mistakes  of  Putt^nham  in  his 
■  Arte  of  Ebglish  Foesie/ 1689,  and  of  Meres 
in  his  <Pa!lidi&  TkmiV  ^69^  win  boA  at- 
tributed to  n  ^dward  Farm  orFsrrbUte- 
rany  woA  vdiiehflhoald  faa-re  been  placed  to 
the  credit  of  Qetme  Fenen  rg.T.]  Ritson, 
while  coitecting  Woc»d*8  chiof  errors,  nerer- 
thelees  maintained  thiat  them  Was  probaMv 
'a  dramatist  named  "Edward  Fnereis  as-w^ 
as tbe  poet  Geoive  Ferrers;  bnt  !F^itteaihani 
and  Ueres  are  clearly  guilty  of  misprinting 
'Edward'  for  *Geoij:e  Ferrers,  and  there 
ih  no  eridence  outside  their  testimony  to 
show  that.  Edward  Ferren  as  an  autibor  had 
uiy  esistenee. 

[Art.' OxdhosTbskhbs,  infra;  Wood's  AthaoK 
Qttin.,ed.  BliiS;  Wazton'sBiat.  of&i^ A  Poetry, 
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irr,  IM^;.  BitMo's  EnaUab  Peets;  HuntBr'ft 
Vbmm  Vktem  in  Addit.  JfS.  2M»1,  p.  S76J 

FSKELEKS,  QjBOBOB  nG00P-1679)r 
poet  and  politioiu,  was  sw  w  llunus  Fei^ 
BM  of  SL  Alb«n«,  HMtfordahixCf  vhero  be  , 
was  born  At  the  begiimmg  of  the  nzteeath  ! 

centuTT.   He  took'tbe  degree  of  baobelor  of  > 
cftnon  law  at  Cambridge  in  1681,  and  is'sald  . 
without  &uthoTit7)to  have  ftiidiea  at  Oxford. ' 
In  16S4-he  ^pablisbed  an  Englub  translation  i 
of  the  Magna  Charta  and  of  other  important 
Bt&tut«e.  He  becaiae  a  member  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  his  oratory  gained  him  a  high  repu- 
tation at  the  bar  (Lblabd).  -  Thomas  Crom- 
well &TOurably  noticed  him,  asd  obtained  for 
bim  an  office  at  ^ourt.  Id  1635  he  wa»granted 
by  th«  onmn  the  manor  of  Flamatea^  Hert-  ^ 
^idahb^  and  in  16^  waa  eleoted  M.P.  for  | 
F^ontk  InManboftiieaaDwyearhewas  I 
aninted  on  hia  wftj  to  tba  HbuM  <n  Cooinuuis 
bToneWhitarandseBttoihflCompteria&aad  i 
'  $n«tt.   Whita  bad  lent  a  man  named  Wei-' 
doB  of  Salisbury  two  hundred  marks,  abd 
Fanen  had  beeosM  aaretr  for  its  repayment. 
'  When  the  news  of  Ferrers^  arrest  reached  the 
edmxaons,  they  dhected  these^eant-at-arms  ' 
to  demand  his  release.   The  sheriffs  of  Lon-  ' 
don' and  their  officers  declined  to  accede  to  ' 
the  sergeant's  request.   The  commons  laid 
the  natter  before  the  T'^rd'^  fnirl  tlit?  jiirlfrfs,  ■ 
The  former  offered,  tliniMjIi  \hpi  lord  olinn- 
e^lor,to  issue  a  writ  of  }irLVil'-.u"  T't  tVrrerri'si 
diaobarge,'  but  the  ooainion*  neJ'uwTi  f  \w.  t^ft'tr 
on  the  ground  thatth^^ylisd  adequate  autbo- 
nty  to  deal  with  thdeaw.  -Fiualfy,  ; 
ins  released,  and  th4  riienfl^  of  Lcnraoni  wttli 
their  offioevs  and  Wtuka,  were  sent  to  ^ 
Tower  an  tiie  charge  of  octtaiaitttng'  a  bKAdi 
of  flia  prlvilegas  of  paTliBm^nr  (28  Mareh). 
HSiay  were  leased  t  wo  dnyi  later,  after ' 
iHitlriiig  submission  And  pnviug  20/.  costs  ! 
(yftiffmaxY,  Chron.  i.  The  king  I 

eommended  the' action  of  (he  commoni.  btit 
added,  as  if  to  check  rlifir  cJ>ntidHncf,  tlmT 
I^rtFers  held  the  officp  "f  fair''-  ff  fii^ 
ber,  and  Was  on  that  (frfinni  j.nviii-r-.l  frnm 
■TTBSt.  The  story,  Wbtf'li  is  r-duti-d  nt  liTitfth 

•  by  Holinshed,  is  quoted  as  a  jinvedeiit  for  i 
1  parliamentary  priTilep"  Itv  KnteM  i.m  cn-n- 

stitutional  history  (Homttbheu,  Cknm.  pp. 

Omstit.  JIi»t  i.Ml~S9),    Fnren  'was  re- [ 

eieeted  M.P.  fbr  -Plymouth  early 

and  fot  atbifd  time  In  lAMi  In  MSMA4b 

•  negotiated  for  the  pttrA^of^a'Mbtti^^ 
dnbeniesof  tl^prioiT  of  MarkgRt^.B^f^firrd- 
diirajof  tfaeyeariy  vb^he^  of  SU.  4#,  S/t .  wifh 

'  other  jmyrtyof  the  priory  of  rhAvoafly  value 
«f  6f.  8«.  11^.  The  kW  allowed  an  &bAt> - 
nantof  6{.  par  antrau  «iienithfr«nouM 


the.  porchasf^oney  was  determined,  in'  can- 
sidemtionofFerrefre'sgood service.'  T^gtant 
was  foisntlly  completed  in  1649. 

FenMtfiasaid  to  have  served  in  the  vara 
against  Scotland  and  France.  He  most  ^o- 
bafaly  attended '  Henry  YIH  in  some  fctril 
capaoiW' in  his  military  exp^tiws.  Henry 
markM  his  atttohment  for  him  by  learxng- 
him  one  hnndAd  marks  by  wilL  'As  a 
genfieman  of  my  lord  protetitot's,  and  one  of 
the  (kmunissioners  of  cama^s  in  the  s&iuy,'' 
be  was'  in  Scotland  early  in  Edward  Vl's 
reign  with'  the  Duke  of  Somereet,  and  the 
contemp*rary  ■  historian  of  the  expedi^n 
'Charges  him  with  cruelly  smothering'  some- 
Scots  who  were  hiding  in  a  cave  neaf  Leith 
(pATPfis,  Expedicion  into  ScotUmde,  1648,. 
p.  44).  The  original  manuscript  of  another 
conteniTsmTy  account  of  the  war  by  Le  feeur 
Berteville  (nrst  printed  by  the  BaanatTna 
€^b  i^r  18Ht)  was  presented  \^  the  anuior 
to  !EdwA^  Vl,  and  by  the  kitig  to  Ferrers. 
The''  manuscript,  w^uoh  is  extant  In  Ot- 
todian  Library,  Oleop.  A.  xi is  beaded  *  Liber 
Oeorgli  tferrers  ex  done  Regis  Gdonardi/ 

At  Christmas  1661  Fenreia' was '  directed 
to  prepare' a  series  of  pageants  and  pastimes 
On  a-vwy  lfArgeouB  scale  to  distract  the  young 
Mng,  wuo  Was  reported  to  be  sorrowiM  over 
the  execution' of  his  uncle  Somerset  (GfiAF- 
ton'^.  rnF"ti*ftd  of  the  firdniuTr  tifT"  of  lord 
of  miBnile  borne  by  rhe  director  x}\e-  court 
fe.=tivitie^,  Ffirrers  was  ffivtfu  tlie  superior  de- 
i^inisHfln  of '  master  of  the  king's  pftstim^.' 
The  performanc«i  took  place  at  Qmenwieh. 
Sir  fbt^nM  (JftWtLpdeii,  niH-^ter  of  liie  inrTtb, 
^iM^-db^elsa  to  sTip)i!y  Feiren  wi^  li^ge 
flftBU[0P  '^MHrf  i^d  moch  rielHi$|iiR«t.  A 
^EAfio'B^o^k'Rts  and  BWttHtft"iisw  MiitlleA  in 
liiaBerric&.'  AtnOng-hiseiffTrtcoiiflciUoMwere 
Sir  Robert  Stafford  and  Sir  Thomas  Windsor. 
HiA^  fool  attendant '  was  John  gaythjB  ^yer 
nf  tbe  kin^a  bousehold.  A  masque'  enttuod 
' Til f  Triumph  of  Venn s  nn'^  Mnrs'waa'oe- 
tHccI  byhim,  together  Willi  lUH.'^ijqi'fl  of  ajba, 
nftiie  Orfpldvnrtliic^.n]!!!  ipf '  niedyflXW  ,  .  , 
c1ni]f,h!^*-vtsi:ji^(J.  tf)'  iiriP  -ydt'  lylfi'  h  iti/lii,  lli' 
gtlifr  Ivlif  dc[il5i,'  L'i.r  tw{>]vft  dnys  fiil'Ii  di-- 
yic("*  wvre  prodirt'pcl  at  fn  rjuetit  inttnaia^ 
iind  cm  li*  Mnrfli  rlii^  Dillon''  nf  Northumber- 
Ifiud  <^nyv  T"-rrr-r.^.  witli  liis  own  haada. 
Wtiiife  iioliiing'  hia  o)1ic«  nt  court  ha  was  en- 
tettaid^a  ^itfrmeoh  soleuiniw  %y  the'l^ 
wa»  trabqUSM  offlflB  at 
(Sinstmu  1663,  and  ft^Q^BBtdViiii  r|.-«4 
v£nsti»  tefjiPMB'pnpteBric^^  (wtBa^ 

fitraiii       fool  jmd'help^'nlftrent,'  an«J  among 
nTliBT  'bOha' VoB  on©  EldertoO,  psTftspi* 
AS  illiftiB  Elflertoti  [a.  T.]  Mr.  Windbpm  was. 
bU-  iMi^  'CBr  09arga  Homrd  war  the 
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autjior  of  'The  Triumph  of  Cupid,'  a  marane, 
prodttoed  by  Ferrers.  InalettertoCawarden, 
describing  the  requiretnenta  of  his  office,  Fer- 
rers wrote  that  he  stood  in  aeed  of  *  a  divine,  a 
philo80pl:«r,anaBtroQomerrapoetrapbi8ician, 
4  potecarie,  a  master  of  requeste,  a  civilian,  a 
disard,  a  clown,  twogeotlemen  ushers,  besides 
lugleiB,  tumblers,  fools,  friars,  and  such  othor ' 
\£o8eleyMSS.Sl-6\  Ferrers's  extant  letters 
»oCa warden  show  that  he  was  busily  ang^^ 
in  preparins  mast^uee  till  February,  when  the 
Ibrt  upu  of  the  king's  &tal  iUness  jnit  an  end 
to  tiie  ibstiTities.  At  foUowing  Cbrist- 
mM  oF  ISfiSQueenMaiy  retained  the  services 
of  Ferrets  as  lord  of  misrule,  and  rioh  rai- 
ment was  provided  forlum  and  his  attendants. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Ferrras  htm- 
•elf  wrote  masques  for  these  entwtainments, 
Imt  none  of  his  own  contributions  have  sur- 
vived. 

Although  a  protestant,  Ferrers  was.  ready 
to  take  service  under  Queen  Mary.  He  as- 
sisted in  repressing  Wyatt's  rebellion,  and 
was  ordered  a  reward  of  100/.  (cf.  UndbB' 
HILL,  Autobic^phy  in  NtunUivat  ^  the  Re- 
formation, vo.  168-6;  Cl%rox.^QiMm</aiw, 
p.  187).  B«  rroressnted  Kmckley  in  the 
parliaments  of  lo64  and  1656,  and  was  once 
fined  for  absmting  lumself  frcun  the  house 
without  Imve.  Under  Elizabeth  Ferrers  took 
little  open  part  in  politics.  He  served  the 
office  of  escheator  for  theoounties  of  Essex  and 
Hertford  in  1667,and  was  elected  M.P.forSt. 
Albans  in  1571.  But  beyond  being  mentioned 
as  the  member  of  a  committee  to  consider  a 
proposed  subsidy,  his  name  does  not^ipear  in 
the  *  Journals.'  There  is,  however,  reason  to 
believe  that  outside  parliament  Ferrers  was 
intriguing  in  behalf  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots. 
He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Mary's  envoy, 
the  l^hop  of  Ross,  and  Ross  believed  that 
Ferrars  was  concerned  in  the  authorship  of 
a  Latin  unpublished  work  advocating  Queen 
Mary's  claim  tosucoeedElixabedi.  Thebishop 
poutively  declared  that  throughout  the  parlia- 
ment of  1671  Ferrers  suppliea  him  with  much 
political  information  (MvRDur,  StaU  Fc^rt, 
2030,  48, 46,  51). 

rerrers  died  in  January  1673~0,  and  was 
buried  atFlamstead  11  Jan.  Administration 
of  his  effects  was  granted  by  the  prerogative 
court  of  Canterbury  18  May  1679.  He  had 
a  wife  Jane,  bv  whom  ha  had  «  son}  Julius 
Ferrers  of  Markgate,  who  was  buried  atFlam- 
stead SO  Sept.  1696. 

As  earlv  as  1634  Ferrers  published  '  The 
Boke  of  AlagBa  Carta  with  divers  other  Sta- 
tutes .  .  .  translated  into  Englyshe,'  Lon- 
don (by  R.  Bedman).  .  The  same  publisher 
seissuea  U19  book  without  date  about  1641, 
uul  Thomas  l^tyt  produoad  %  new  edition 


in  1642.  According  to  Stow,  Feinm  'ool- 
lected  the  whole  history  of  Queen  Mary  as  the 
same  is  set  down  under  the  name  of  Richard 
Grafton'(STOW,1631,p.632).  Gtaftondenied 
the  statement,  but  Stow  insisted  on  its  truth. 
At  the  requetA  of  his  &iend,  Thomas  IRiaer, 
Ferrers  wrote  the  epitaph  on  I^taei's  tooob 
in  Kilgerran  Church,  Pambrokeslure  (1660) 
i&iM^vpean  Soc.  Psfwn,  iv.  1^6)^  But 
his  chief  claim  to  Uteraiy  distinctiMi  lies 
in  the  iaet  tluit  he  shared  with  Baldwin  the 
honour  of  having  invented  the  series  <^  his* 
torical  poans  entitled  '  Minor  Magis* 
trates.'  To  the  earliest  volume,  issued  by 
Baldwin  in  1669,  ("errers  contributed  die 
opening  po«n,  on  the  &11  of  Robert  Treeilian, 
and  two  others,  dealiuff  respectively  with  the 
i|iurder  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock  and  the 
death  of  Richard  II.  Baldwin,  in  his  preface, 
writes  that  Ferrers  sunrested  the  whole  de- 
sign after  studying  Ly^^ate'^*  Fall  ofPrinees.' 
In  the  next  volume,  issued  under  Baldwin's 
editorship  in  1603,  Baldwin  states  that  Fer* 
rers's  official  engagements  prevented  his  con- 
tinuance of  the  work,  and  that  he  had  handed 
over  his  materials  to  htnu^.  Femrs*s  side 
contribution  to  the  1668 volume  is  the '  Tia- 
ged^e  <tf  Edmond,  Duke  of  Somen^*  Ihe 
edition  of  1678,  which  comlunes  the  contents 
of  the  earlier  volumes,  was,  it  has  been  sog- 
geated,editedbyFerrer8.  There flrstappeezed 
lathis  edition,  besides  Ferrers's  older  contri- 
butions, two  additional  poems  by  him  treat- 
ing of  the  punishment  of  Eleanor  Gobbam, 
duchess  of  Gloucester,  and  the.  death  of  her 
husband,  Duke  Humphrey.  In  Oeor^^  Qas- 
coigne's  account  ol  Leicester's  entertainment 
of  the  queen  at  Kenilworth  in  1676  ('  Hie 
Princely  Fleaauies  at  the  Courte  at  l^enel- 
worth')  verses  b^  Ferrers  welooming  Elisa- 
beth are  placed  u  the  numdi  of  *  t&  Ladie 
of  the  Lake.' 

That  Fexren  was  Ughlv  nteemed  in  his 
own  time  is  undoubted.  Bat  his  rotation 
has  somewhat  suffered  through  a  mtstalm  of 
Puttenham  and  Meres,  who,  writing  of  him 
at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  oentuiy,  wroo^  j 
designated  him  Edward  Ferrers  or  Fmia. 
'  But  the  principal  man,'  writes  Puttenham, 
inhis  <ArteofEii^lishPoesie,'i680(ed.Arber, 
pp.  74-6), '  in  this  profession  [i-e.  poetnrl  at 
the  same  time  [La.  Edward  Yl's  reignj  was 
Master  Edwardf'errys,a  man  of  no  Imb  mirth 
and  felicity  that  way  [than  Stemhold  and 
Heywood],  but  of  muck  more  magnificence 
in  his  metre,  and  therefore  wrote  for  the  most 
part  to  the  stage  in  tragedy  and  sometimes 
in  comedy  or  interlude,  wherewith  he  gave 
the  king  so  much  good  xecreatioa  as  ho  had 
titsreby  many  good  towaids.'  Again,PatteB- 
ham  writes,  p.  77 1  '  Fat  trsgedy  the  had  <tf 
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Buckhiust  and  Master  Edward  feirys,  for  | 
Buch  douifs  ae  I  liave  seen  of  theirs,  do  de-  j 
serve  the  mghest  prize.'  There  can  be  no  j 
question  that  in  the  first  passage  Futtenham 
refers  to  Qeoigo  ferrers's  court  masques,  and  I 
in  the  second  to  Ferrera^s  share  in  the 'Hirror  j 
for  Bfagistratea.'  Mieies,  in  his  *FaIladis 
Tamia,'  1598,  enumerates  '  among  our  best  1 
for  tragedy '  *  Master  Edward  ^cm,'  and  i 
this  name  is  immediately  followed  W  the , 
words '  the  autbOT  of  the  "  )f  irror  for  Magis- 
trates/ '  positive  proof  that  Meres  was  writing 
of  George  FerrersL  "VCQod  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  '  Athensa '  depended  literaUv  on  Pnt- 
tanham  and  Meres,  and  gave  briei  memoirs 
}f  both  Edward  and  George  Ferrers,  asccibing 
to  the  former  the  share  in  the  *  Mirror  for 
Magistrates '  which  undoubtedly  belongs  to 
the  latter.  He  identified  his  Edward  Femrs 
with  a  member  of  the  Baddesley  Clinton 
family  of  Warwickshire,  of  whom  he  knew 
nothing  beyond  the  name  [see  Fbbbsbs, 
£i>wabd1.  In  tlu  second  edition  Wood ' 
emreotea  some  sows  in  his  ftooonnts  <rf  Ed- 
vard  an4  Oetxae  Ferrers,  but  inusted  thaib 
Fnttenham  and  Meres  made  it  jdain  that 
Geoige  Ferrazs  had  a  oontemponuynamed 
Edward  who  szealled  as  a  dramatist  warton, 
however,  after  mudt  hesitation,  came  to  the 
eonelnsion  that  tile  onty  author  oi  Ed- 
ward Vl'fi  tjme  bearing  the  surname  <^  Fer- 
rers was  George  Ferrers,  and  that  the  exist- 
enc3  of  Edward  Ferrers  as  a  dmmatic  author 
was  due  to  Puttenham's  and  Meres's  «Tors. 
Ititson  contested  this  oonclosion,  but  Joseph 
Hunter  and  Philip  BUss  suppcort  Warton. 
The  only  alleged  piece  of  evidence  which  has 
come  to  light  since  Warton  wrote  pnovu.!  vt  iy 
delusive.  "In  1820  there  Was  prm  t  ed '  M  u  es 
performed  befare  Qaem  ElizabetZ^  frqm  a 
coeval  copy  in  a  Tdume  of  MB-  Ctulectioos 
1^  Henry  Ferrers,  esq.,  of  Bsddesley  OUnton, 
in  the  CO.  of  Warwidc,  in  the  posstuuion  of 
William  Hamper,  esq.'  There  are  ihsoe 
masques  here, only  one  of  which  was  prinlud 
before  (in  the  '  Phatnix  Ne&t,'  juid  in 
Nichols  s'PrcMfresses,' vol.  iii.)  TL>^' British 
Museum  Catalogue*  boldly  itdcnl^L-^  tli<'tn 
all  to  George  Ferrers.  But  Henry  Feireia, 
to  whose  lUirary  the  manuscrbts  are  ssjd 
to  have  belonged,  was  son  of  t^t  Edward 
Ferrers  of  Baddesley  i"'iimijri  jpnn  ^\liijtn 

Wood  foists  the  dc--i|4ii'itii"i  ilraiuurmt, 

and  hence  it  might  ii^pi>i^r  t.liA.i  Williaoi  ' 
Hamper's  volume  suppUes  masques  thatjn&y  i 
be  attributable  to  the  disputed  Kdward  Fer-  \ 
cers.  Internal  evidence  snowBp  however,  thjvt : 
ths  three  masques  war?  irntten  afiout  ift'M. 
George  Ferrers  had  theq  bqen  dead  twtilve  ^ 
yatis,  wdEdwerdFenw^ofJliidafiaky  Clia- , 
tontwenty-fleven  ^  au|hQi^M^  j>f  i 

YOL.  TI.  * 


the  masques  cannot  therefore  be  sssigned  to 
either  oi  them.  There  is  better  reason  for 
assigning  them  to  Henry  Ferrers  himself 
[q.  v.],  wno  is  credited  by  Wood  with  poetical 
proclivities  in  youth. 

[Cooper's  Atheuxr  CsatuLr.  i.  SgH,  ■<96;  I4t^ 
rarj  Itamaiiu  of  Edv.  VI  (Euxtiiu^ghe  Club), 
ciLxii-vi,  S  L6i  3S2-3 ;  Bioi;.  B  rJ  t.;  Ot  tier's  Annals 
of  th«at*^i  Maahja's  DiHry  (t^md.  Soc.),  pp. 
327-S  :  lUlJ's  Chrociiolt ;  Gnittoca  ChronicU; 
Mirrtirtif  Mii;.'lftTrHl.'s,ivI,  HaslLwood,  1815;  A»- 
titrrisuf  MiiiiilnTi^  ut'  ['iuliainciit,  pt,  i.  Appendix 
U:t.  SYsiiL  ;  >V'i.i.iil'h  Allii'!i:i'  Onu,,  ed.  Bliss, 
i.443;  Ulipoiiioleoi  U  J'--tt  Jjut  and  QuoeoMsiy, 
( (^tndefi  8oe.},  pp.  1 35, 1 88 ;  CoUier't  Hist.  Eng- 
lish Drmnatae  Poetry,  i.  146,  149 ;  Wvton's 
Hist.  Bnfilisli  Poetry  (1871),  iv.  164  et  seq., 
196,S14,  218  ;  Bitaon's Etwlish Poets ;  Hnntar's 
Manosoript  Gborw  Tatwn  mAddit.  MS.  24491, 

t  mi.]  S.  L. 

FERRERS,  HENKY  1m  (Jl.  1086), 

I}i>mt'ji1ny  commisaioner,  wis  the  son  of 
WaUniliiij  Icrrl  of  F^>m^rfs  St.-Hilaire  in 
Normandv.  nli  i  waj^  t^liiiii  during  the  mi- 
nority '.'f  '■'^  i  I  li  the  Conqueror.  Wace makes 
hiiu,  art  '  IT.  uri  1«  Sirt  de  Ferriera,*  present 
at  thy  battlnf  of  IlastinjTs.  He  18  found  in 
'Hoiitt  istliiy^  111  iiM:::-f.i8ion  of  estates 

fn  f'liirtpcTi  mtjiiliea,  liia  i-hief  possessions 
bi'iii.-'  in  1  iiTliysliin^,  wlnTf  !n'  held  a  hundred 
aiii]  fWurt'.jf'ii  innihiii-:-.  Hig  pilDcipal  seat  was 
Til!  bury  CfijJtle,  Stdffordshlre,  which  had  been 
pK'vioualv  ht'Ul  by  Htigli  d'Avtanches,  earl 
of  Chester  (Orb.  Vrr.  ii.  iJSa).  He  also  had 
a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Godric^sheriff  of  Berk- 
shire (Dome$de^  Book"),  Hejs  found  acting 
in  Worceftteiahtre  as  one  or  the  Domesday 
C0LHini;-;uiDer9  fHiMlScij  fol.  135),  Shortly 
afterwards  he  founded,  in  conjunctiou  with 
his  wife  Bertha,  Tutbuiy  Priory  (Mm,  Anal. 
UI.  391). 

[Domesday  Book  (Record  Commission);  Hem^ 
ings  Cartulary  of  Worcester,  ed.  Hearns ;  Or- 
dericns  Titalts  (Sbci^ti  de  THistoire  de  Fraoce) ; 
Monasticon  Anglicannm,newed.;  Freeman's  Nor^ 
mso  Conquest,  voL  iv.j  J.  H.  B. 

FERRERS,  HENRY  (1649-1638),  anti- 
quazy.son  and  heir  of  Edward  Ferrersfq.T.]  of 
Baddesley  Clinton,Wanv  ickshire,  by  Bridget| 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William,  lord  Wind- 
sor, was  bom  in  that  county  on  26  Jan.  1649. 
He  became  a  student  at  Oxford,  probably  as 
a  member  of  Hart  Hall,  in  the  beginning  of 
Queen  Elisabeth's  reign,  but  it  is  not  known 
wheUier  he  took  a  d^ree.  Afterwards  lia 
retired  to  his  pa^mony,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  fte  study  herndry,  genealogy,  and 
antiquities.  H!e  was  tiie  earliest  collector  of 
materials  for  the  history  of  his  county,  with 
the  excej)tionof  John  I!ous,aud  he  intended 
to  publish  a  'Perambulation  of  Warwick- 
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shire '  on  the  model  of  Lambsrde's  '  Peram- 
bulation of  Kent,'  but  did  not  canr  the  de- 
sign into  effect.  Camden  B«ya  that  he  waa*  a 
man  both  for  parentage  and  for  knowledge  of 
uitiquity,  very  commendable  and  my  special 
finem;  wbo , . .  hath  at  all  timds  conrteoudy 
shewed  me  tin  nght  way  when  I  was  oat, 
and  from  hia  candle,  as  it  were,  hath  liriitea 
mine'(£nteiu»a,  ed.Gough,ii.33t).  Dxig- 
dale,  who  in  writing  the '  Antiquities  of  War- 
widnhire'  made  extensire  use  of  Ferrers'a 
mannacript  collections,  describee  him  as  an 
enunent  antiquary  and  'a  man  of  distiiw 
guished  worth,  reflecting  lustre  on  the  an- 
cient and  noble  fiamily  to  which  he  bekinged.' 
Quillim  writes  that  Ferrers  was '  a  man  very 
judioious  in  matters  of  honour.'  Some  of  hia 
manuacripta  are  preeerved  at  the  College  of 
Anms,  others  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
Oxford,  and  the  British  Museum  (Lamtd. 
MS.  860  a  and  of.  Coltub,  Wortkiei  qf 
Warwiektkin.  p.  282).  <  He  had  alao  in 
his  younger  days,'  says  Wood,  'a  good  Ca- 
ciilty  in  poetry,  some  of  which  I  have  seen 
scattered  in  divers  books  printed  in  Che 
rei|^  of  qu.  Elizabeth '  (Atkena  Oxon.  ed. 
Bliss,  ii.  572 ;  see  Fbh^ess,  QEOBes).  Fei^ 
rers  was  apparently  the  M.P.  for  Callington 
in  1697.  He  was  an  adherent  of  the  Roman 
catholic  diurch  (Dodd,  Church  Hist.  iii.  74). 
He  died  on  10  Oct.  1633,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  Baddedey  Clinton.  He 
mamed,  in  October  1583,  Jane,  daughter 
and  coheiress  <^  Henry  White,  esq.,  of  Sonth 
Wamborougb,  Hampahire,  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
White,  knif^t,  and  by  her  (wbo  died  7  Sept. 
1686,  aged  23)  he  had  a  son  Edward  and  a 
daoffhter  Mary. 

The  witter  oi  the  introduction  to  the 
'  Archeologia'  conjectured  that  Ferrers  was 
the  author  of  '  A  Motion  for  erecting  an 
Academy  Boyal,  or  Colledge  of  King  James,' 
manuscript  written  in  1617,  but  the  reu 
ftnthor  was  Edmund  Bolton  [q.  v.] 

[Dngdale's  Wanrickshire,  p.  710;  Dwials'fe 
Life  am.  Diary  (Hamper),  p.  265;  Jrarke's 
landed  Gentry,  1868,  p.  470  ;  ShirWs  Noble 
and  Gentle  Mea  of  England,  p.  261 ;  ^rl.  USS. 
874.  art.  17,  689,  ait.  8,  2161,  p.  228 ;  Gillow's 
KU.  Diet.;  Haanetfs  Forest  of  Arden,  pp.  144, 
146, 104,  M9.  212;  Aahtnol.  M8S.  789  £  111  h, 
T99  f.  82.  1107  t  219;  Itaaxf*  (ht.  of  ths 
Rawlioson  MSS.  ii.  808 ;  Caatden's  Vimtstion  of 
Wsrwieksbire  in  1819  (HarL  Sofl.),  p.  6;  Hun- 
ter's MS.  Choras  Vatm  t.,  in  BriUMns.  Addit. 
MS.S8491,p.421.]  T.  C. 

PEERERS,  JOSEPH  (172&-1797>,  Oar- 
ittelite  jriar,  bom  in  1726,  was  probably  de- 
scended from  ayounger  branch  of  the  family 
of  that  name  seated  at  Baddesley  Clinton  in 
WarwickshiTSk   He  was  professed  in  one  trf 


the  fiweign  convents  in  1746,  and  ordained 
priest  in  1749,  after  which  he  came  on  the 
English  mission.  He  became  provincial  of 
the  English  Carmelites,  and  died  in  London 
29  Aug.  1797,  aged  72.  He  pablished  •  A 
IKscoune  pronomwed  ...  in  hm  Ohapel  of 
his  Excelleiu^  the  Neapolitan  AmbaMador, 
in  the  Bolwnn  Serrice  celebrated  9Fek  1793 
tot  Looia  XVI,  late  Kmg  of  f^naee.  b 
French  and  Wnfirii,'  Sro,  LoidMi,  1798. 

[GiUov'a  BtU.  Dietof  tbeEngHih  CbthoBei, 
it.2fit-8.]  O.O. 

7ERREB8,  BIOHABD  (JL 1590),  ad- 
Tenturer.   [See  Fhbbu.] 

FEEIREB8,  ROBERT  vm  (d.  1189),  war- 
rior, was  the  stm  aad  heir  of  Heiuy  de  Ferrers 
{q.T.],tbelbimd«'<rfthafiuuly.  Hesuoeeeded 
hu  father  under  Henryl,  and  »  flrst  mentioned 
in  the  record  <^  a  suit  between  the  abbot  of 
Burtonand  hwiself (JMrton  Otrtutarm,  vp- 19, 
49,&o.)  InllSOheisfbtuidbMiiigtlulMd 
minee  at  WUsworth  (S&t.  P^.  31  Hen.  I), 
He  wu  one  of  the  witaossca  to  SteriMan 
ohaiter  in  1136  (Select  CAarten,  p.  115),  aad 
two  years  later  was  a  leader  of  the  Tgi^fKiih 
at  the  battle  of  the  Standard  (Rio.  Hbxuh, 
p.  163).  In  ^  saDie  year  (1138)  he  was 
cieated  an  earl  by  StepMB  (ib.  p.  166;  Oma, 
VxT.  xm.  37),  on  whose  behalf  he  addieaeed 
himself  to  his  scm-in-la  w,  Walkelin  Mam^not, 
and  indnoed  him  to  return  to  his  allegtuiee 
(ib.)  Hie  earl  died  in  1189  (Rio.  HiOHu, 
p.  178). 

[Pips  Boll  81  Eta.  I  (Beeocd  Oommisnoa); 
Barton  Cartalazy  (Hifltariesl  Colleotions,  Staf- 
fordsfain,  T.  t) ;  Ordsriens  Yttalis;  Bichatd  vi 
Haxham  (Bolls  8«.);  8tBbliA8sl««0hHt«i.] 

J.H.B. 

FEBSSSBSt  BOBEBT,  E  axl  or  Dbbbt 
Fbbsbbb  (1940P-lS79n,  son  ofWiUiam 
Ferrers,  eatl  of  Derby,  and  of  hia  w%  BUr- 
nret,  daughter  and  one  of  the  etAeuMsea  at 
Boger  de  QuinCTjearl  of  Windiester,  wasbom 
•boat  1240.  When  quite  a  child  his  father 
arranged  with  Henry  HI  for  his  marriage'with 
IsaheUa,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  ^dsat  of 
^eklng'8half-brothers,HughXIofLus^[nMi, 
count  o(  La  Marcbe  (VurcBiiT,  Dueoverie  ^' 
Srroun  in  Brooke* $  Catalogue  of  NobiHtw,  p. 
S08,  from  CSose  Rolls  of  83  H.  HL  ie .  1 24fr-€l). 
On  her  early  death  her  sister  Maiy,  a  giri  of 
seven  years  of  age,  was  married  at  West- 
minster to  the  &id^[TO(mi  of  nine  during 
1349  (^n.  deSurtOH^p.  966).  This  mar- 
riage was  part  of  Henryl  pcdkiy  for  prondii^ 
for  nis  needy  Poiterin  rektrres.  Ota  24  or 
28  March  (u^.  p.  317:  Matt.  Pahib,  Hut, 
Mcfjor,  V.  431)  Robert's  father  died,  ud  be 
became  the  king's  ward.  Hrauy  gmited  the 
ftoato^  of  hit  estates  to  aWUliam  de  W;pLbm 
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(JBro0i7>te  «  JtoL  Finiwn,  u.  163),  but  soon 
Uuufened  the  lacrative  dtarge  to  his  eldest 
mm,'EiiwMd(Aim.  Drnitt.^AU).  In  1367, 
boworer,  the  queen  and  Peter  of  S»Toy  gHvit 
the  fcuig  six  thousiutd  mails  to  ohwn  the 
mitody  of  Fenen's  ettates  (CtoA  Bot.  Pat. 
41  H.  in,  m.  9).  In  1260  he  Mrfonned 
hwnage  and  took  poeeeedim  of  nta  lands 
(Bwton.  p.  491).  He  is  then  sud  to  have 
*  dastroved  the  priory  of  Tnthury '  (tS.),  a 
lainily  ioan4ation  at  tlu  chief  Teeidenco  of 
his  house ;  bat  be  ultimately  ieeiied  charters 
coaArming  the  praats  of  his  predeeessors  to 
that  ohumi,  and  even  made  it  an  additional 
small  grant  of  ire  marks  of  silver  from  his 
mills  at  Tutbury  (Dtodalb,  Mmaatioon, 
iii.  S88).  He  soon  entered  into  public  life 
as  a  chunpion  of  the  baroiHal  eause  against 
Henry  ITI,  The  king  regarded  with  peculiar  ■ 
dislike  his  lueoe's  hudband,  whose  marriage  ^ 
eonneetioos  should  have  Immg^t  him  into 
the  court  party  (BiSHAnaBR,  p.  49,  Bolls 
Ser.iOkrwi.(fajr«lM,ii.l83).  On  the  out- 
braak  of  eivilwarin  126S  Ferrers  to<Al3irae 
cafltles  frem  Edward,  the  king's  son  {Dutut. 
p.  224).  On  le  Feb.  he  captured  Wimester 
after  a  toBg  tieffe  and  several  attacks  (Ann. 
Woreuter,  p.  «6).  He  showed  mnon  vio- 
lence to  the  conquered  city,  destroying  the 
Jewry,  spoiling  religions  and  seculars  alike, 
and  devastating  t^eking'spuks  (  RiSHAweBB, 
p.  13),  By  a  subsequent  march  to  Qloucester 
Ferren  saved  the  sons  of  Letoesber  from  a 
finmidable  attack  of  Edward,  captured  Ed- 
ward, amd  detained  him  in  prison  for  a  short 
time  (Dwut.  p.  228).  In  the  spring  of  1264 
he  was  one  of  the  coirfederate  banms  who 
refused  to  obey  the  Idiu^  writ  oi  aummona 
iWoreeater,  p.  460).  Oe  todt  arms  and 
nannhed  to  Chester,  whsM  he  gaiaed  a  de* 
inded  vietoiT  over  a  royalist  annyofWelsh 
and  Ei^lish  (Dutut.  ^.  386) ;  but  his  old 
oppoiient  Edward  moralesdy  devastated  his 
lands  in  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire,  and 
deflbrayed  hia  castle  of  Tutbury.  On  23  Aug. 
he  was  assigned  with  I^eiceeter  to  treat  of 
certain  arduous  buaineas  d  state  {Redera, 
i.  446),  and  he  was  one  of  the  five  earis  who 
noeived  summonses  to  the  famous  parlia- 
ment of  30  Jan.  1266  (Liber  Se  Ant.  Leg. 
p.  71).  He  was  here  aconeed  of  violence 
and  robbery  after  the  peace,  and  attacked  so 
violently  by  the  kin^  l^at  Montfort  to  save 
hie  life  shut  him  up  m  the  Tower  (l^ttMr/w, 
p.  368;  RffBiST  of  Oi.«vohtbb,  n.  560,  ed. 
Heame).  It  was,  however,  euspeotea  by  j 
many  tut  ¥emn  had  joined  the  Earl  of 
Glooeester  in  his  opposition  to  Montfort, : 
and  that  his  arrest  was  desi^fDed  to  weaken 
the  ariBtocnrt:ic  party  that  distrusted  Mont-  ' 
fort's  ai»bitioB(W  rXM,  p.  lao,  holds  strongly  i 


this  view,  which  is,  however,  discredited  by 
Henry's  hoetilrty).  Hia  lands  were  seized, 
he  was  brought  to  trial,  and  only  avoided 
judicial  condemnation  l^  a  complete  sub- 
mission {C'al.  Rnt.  Pat.  49  H.  Ill,  mm.  IB, 
The  fall  of  Montfort  brought  him  no 
relief  (  Wtkbs,  p.  175),  and  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  released  from  prison  before  the 
spring  of  1266.  He  now,  liowever,  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  '  disinherited '  whom 
the  harsh  treatment  of  the  victors  had  driven 
into  revolt,  and  gathered  an  army  in  his  own 
Strict  in  Derbyshire.  On  16  May  he  was 
with  his  troops  at  Chesterfield  when  he  was 
surprised  by  Henry  of  Almajn,  and,  aftpr  a 
complete  defeat,  was  himself  taken  prisoner 
as  lie  lay  helplesx  with  gout,  from  which 
he  suffered  like  bis  father  and  grandfi^her 
( WTKffl,  pp.  188-8 ;  Cont.  Floh.Wig.  ii.  197 ; 
JM.  de  Ant,  X^.  p.  86 ;  Robbbt  of  Olou- 
OBBIBH,  ii.  661 ;  t£  Arek<Boloffia,ilS7(i-^). 
He  was  loaded  with  ehatiu  and  confined  a 
prisoner  in  Windsor  Caatle.  In  the  *  Dictum 
de  Kenilworth'  (39  Nov.  1266)  he  was,  with 
the  Bona  of  Montfort,  specially  exempted  from 
the  general  composition,  and  was  required  to 
redeem  bis  lands  by  tSie  exceptionally  heavy 
fine  of  seven  years'  rent.  On  6  Aug..  how- 
ever, Henry  had  gjaiited  his  estates  to  his 
ownson,EdmundofLancaster(Qi/.i?ofcJ*at 
60  H.  ni,  m.  9).  On  1  May  1269  Ferrers 
pledged  himself  in  his  prison  at  Chippenham 
to  pay  Edmund  the  enormous  sum  of  60,000/. 
on  one  day  for  his  interest  in  his  estates 
(DtreDALB,i.364;  EmoHTOir,c.2438;  CKron. 
de  Melsa,  ii.  132).  This,  however,  he  failed 
to  do,  so  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Derby 
estates  passed  permanent^  to  the  bouse  of 
Lancaster,  as  the  suits  wnich  !Perrers  and 
his  widow  after  him  brought  against  Earl 
Edmund  ^ed  to  dislodge  him  from  his  pos- 
sessions (see  summary  of  the  pleadings  in 
DuADAlE,  Sanmage,  i.  264-6;  and  Abbre- 
viatio  Piadtorum,  V-  187).  Ferrers  took  no 
fVirtherpartinpulmc  life,  though  about  June 
1268  he  was  released  from  bis  prison  at  Wal- 
Ungf<»dby  the  forbearance  of  Edward  (Dun- 
BAM,  i.  264 ;  cf.  Oal.  Sot.  Pat.  68  H.  Ill, 
m.  16)  and  received  restitution  of  part  of  his 
pnmerty.  His  violence  and  want  of  settled 
policy  had  ruined  his  career,  and  he  had 
long  been  equally  distrusted  by  both  sides 
(RiSRANOEB,  p.  IS).  Though  sttll  occasion- 
ally spoken  of  as  eari  (e.g.  CaL  Qermlog, 
p.  243  in  the  4  E.  I)  he  had  practically  lost 
that  position,  and  his  descendants  were  never 
able  to  win  back  the  titie  now  that  the  es- 
tates were  gone  to  a  more  powerful  house. 
Re  died  before  90  Nov.  mO  (i».  p.  809). 
He  directpd  his  body  to  be  buried  at  the 
priory  of  tit.  11k(ttna»*by-8uff6rd,  to  the 
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canons  of  wMck  diuich  he  gave  lands  at 
Chartley  and  the  advowson  of  Stow,  near 
Chartley  (Duodalb,  Moruutioon,  tL  472). 
By  hifi  eeoond  wife,  Eleaaor,  said  to  have 
heen  daughter  of  lUlph,  lord  Basset  (ViN- 
OEBi,  p.  ^7),  he  left  a  son  Johb;  bom  in 
June  1271  at  Cardiff,  who  gncceedBd  to  his 
grandmother  Manpuefa  share  o{  the  Wisr 
cheater  estates  (cw.  GaualosficumfW.  464, 
762),  and,  after  joining  Bohun  and  Bigod  in 
the  stmi^le  for  the  cturt^rs,  was  summoned 
to  parliament  in  1299  and  died  in  1324.  He 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Lords  Ferrers  <tf 
Chartley.  A  daughter  of  Robert  Ferreis 
married  as  her  second  husband  Davydd  ab 
Gruffudd  [q.  v.1 

[AddsIm  Moiiastici,  Kiahanger's  Chronide, 
Chronicon  de  KeLu  (all  in  Bolls  Serifls);  Libar 
de  Antiquis  Legibus,  Bishangw  da  Bello  (Cam- 
den Soo.);  ContiouatioD  of  Florence  of  Wor- 
cester  (Biurl.  Hist.  See.) ;  Robert  of  Glooeastar's 
Hetricol  Chronicle,  ed.  Hoame ;  Eoightou  in 
Iwysden.  Decern  Scriptores ;  Bvmer's  FoMlera, 
toL  i. ;  Calendorium  Eotalorum  PatenUoiD,  £x- 
eerpta  e  Botulis  Finium,  and  Caleadarium  G«- 
neuog^cnm,  ed.  Becoid  CommiBsion ;  Dugdale's 
Baron  ago,  i.  282-6 ;  Doyle's  Official  Baronage, 
L  649.]  T.  F.  T. 

FEBBEY,  BENJAMIN  (1810-1880), 
architect,  was  bom  at  Christchurcfa,  Hamp- 
shire,  on  1  April  1810.  He  was  the  youngest 
son  of  a  g^tleman  of  Hiu^enot  extracttoii| 
whose  family  settl*^  in  England  on  the  r&- 
vocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  He  early 
evinced  a  taste  for  drawing  and  a  love  of 
sketching  old  buildings,  and  at  the  age  of  thii^ 
teen  made  Terrcoirect  drawings  of  theintecior 
of  the  fine  old  priory  churcS  of  his  native 
place.  'WhileatthegrammarechoolofWim* 
borne  in  Dorsetshire^  where  he  reeeiTed  his 
earl^  education,  he  used  to  spend  hours  draw- 
ing in  the  ancient  minster,  and  he  eventually 
bt^ame,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  architeotural 
draughtsmen  of  his  d^.  At  an  early  age 
he  was  placed  by  his  rather  with  the  elder 
Pugin.  He  accompanied  his  master  on  many 
excuTuons  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  and 
drawing  mediseval  buildings  in  England  and 
Normandy,  while  as  an  inmate  of  Fugin's 
house  he  benefited  by  a  discipline  somewhat 
rigorously  enforced  by  Mrs.  Fugin,  and  hu- 
morously  described  in  the  'Recollections'  of 
the  elder  and  jjrounger  Fugins  afterwards 
published  by  bim.  Many  of  the  drawin|^ 
published  by  the  elder  Pidgin  were  ueontod 
by  his  punis,  and  a  Uuveprd^ortiott  of  those 
in  his  *  (Ornamental  Ba^boaida'  snd  his 
<  Gothic  Ornaments'  bear  the  signature  of 
Ferrey.  After  several  years  spent  in  thie 
excellent  school  of  practice  Ferrey  entered 
the  office  of  Willdns,  who  employed  him  upon 


the  detail  drawings  of  the  N^onal  Gallety; 
and  being  thus  fivtunately  brought  under  the 
influense  of  the  classic  school  he  was  etfeo- 
tually  weaned  from  a  bigoted  attachment  to 
the  (iothic  revival,  in  which  he  had  been  an 
eariy  worker.  In  1884  be  bioug^  out,  in 
conjunction  with  Edward  Wedla&e  Bmyler 

&.  v.],  bis  'Antiquities  <^  the  Friary  CKar^ 
GBrastchuroh,  HantSi'  and  soon  sftenrarJa 
comnenoed  business  as  an  architect  in  Qreat 
Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  <m  a  nte  now 
occupied  by  the  British  Museum.  His  fizat 
important  oommisaicai  was  the  laying  oat  ci 
the  estate  of  Sir  George  Garvis  at  Bourne 
mouth.  The  oldest  part  of  the  present  town 
on  the  east  cliff,  including  the  Bath  Hot^ 
opened  in  1838,  and  adjacent  villas,  was  de- 
signed by  and  erected  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Ferrey.  Another  of  his  eariieet 
clients  was  the  Ser.  Thomas  Thurlow,  ncfihew 
of  Lord>rhanc<^r  Thuriow,  to  whose  old 
Tudor  mansion  of  Baynard's  Park  in  Saxtvy 
he  made  extensive  additions.  In  1886  m 
msnied  his  first  wife,  the  danghtw  of  Mn 
Lneaeof Supletow Hsllj Honisey.  IttlSSdhe 
carried  out  a  pwtiiMi  of  dw  Ooanty  ]~ 
Dorchester,  wd  in  1841  he  was  wjKtintedluuL 
diocesan  arohiteot  of  Bath  and  wells,  a  poet 
whidi  he  held  till  his  death.  In  1843  be 
superintuided  the  restoration  of  the  aave, 
transits,  and  Lady  C3iapel  of  Wells  (Xtho- 
dral,  and  about  that  time  obtained  tlutiugii 
influential  friends  considerable  pa<(tfessioQ^ 
employment  in  the  county  of  Qk>net.  His 
work  at  the  bishop's  palace  and  chaj»l  at 
Wells  is  much  admired.  In  1849  he  designed 
the  costly  church  of  St.  James,  MonteUi,  a 
succeasfol  adaptation  of  the  grander  features 
of  the  Norman  stvle.  In  1845  he  designed 
iat  the  Baroness  (then  Miss)  BnidettOMtts 
the  diurch  of  St.  Stephen,  Bodiester  Bow, 
Wesbnioster,  and  the  handsome  lakuKiisindl 
vicarage  also  erected  bj  her  about  the  aune 
time  in  what  wasthenapocorneiglibouriiODd. 
During  the  next  twenty  years  be  was  one  of 
the  best  em^oyed  and  best  liked  architects 
ofhisday.  His  ptofawional  skill  snd  tqwta- 
tion  gained  him  many  clients  whom  his  win- 
ning manners  and  the  evenness  of  his  tamper 
enabled himtoretunas  friends.  His  practice 
probably  Lay  most  laiffely  in  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  mainly  Gbthic.  He  was  one  of 
the  coneulting  sarchitects  of  the  Incorporated 
Church  Buildiog  Society.  A  verr  full  list  of 
his  wwks  will  be  found  in  the'Builder/  cited 
below.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  practice 
ha  was  essodatod  with  his  son,  Edward  Boy  a- 
min  Fen^,  who  snooeeded  him  in  linirinoiM. 
His  last  wwi  was  the  Duke  iat  OanaaUthfs 
mausioa  atBagshotPark^oonunenoed  in  w77. 
In  the  same  year  he  had  a.sU|^  attack  of 
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T<nrftlygi8,  uddied  at  Invetneee  Terrace,  hon- 
don,  33  Au^.  1880.  Ferrey  vas  one  of  the 
oriDmalmembersofthe  Architectural  Society, 
and  took  an  intereBted  part  in  the  formation 
oftheBf^alArchiteotnral  Muaeom.  In  1889 
hft  bscame  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Britidi  AichitMts,  of  iriiich  he  wae  twice 
vice-president,  wad  at  hu  death  qd^  dl  the 
oldest  memben.  He  eontriboted  many  pa- 
pers to  its  proceedings,  and  in  1870  was 
comtnended  as  the  ncipi«it  of  the  royal  gold 
medal.  He  acted  as  secretary  to  the  com- 
mittee of  architects  in  the  competition  for 
the  houBsa  of  parliament,  and  htmaalf  o(HH 
tribated  a  deaign.  In  1863  he  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  His 
only  literary  production  ishis'KecolLections 
of  A.  N,  Weloy  Pugin  and  his  father,  Augus- 
tus Pugin,*a  work  which  modesty  indnced  nim 
to  defer  publishing  until  1861.  It  giree  a 
fetthliil  and  interesting  account  of  the  lives 
of  the  Fugins,  father  and  boh,  and  presents 
a  Tahiable  history  <rf  the '  Gothic  revival  in 
Ewlish  arohiteotore,'  Ftoey  wae  partieur 
Ittrfy  severe  in  his  denundatum  of  the  in- 
ereasii^ly  prevalent  union  of  the  work  of  the 
oontraotoTwitfatheprafeseionofarchiteot.  In 
the  'Builder'  is  pubHshed  an  interesting  let- 
ter from  him,  deprecating  in  pithy  terms  the 
evils  of  the  i^stem.  Ilia  favourite  relaxation 
was  music.  While  in  the  full  tide  of  pro- 
f^ional  employment  he  invented  and  pa- 
tented an  efiectiveand  cheap  mode  of  stamp- 
ing plaster,  which  was  used  in  several  of  the 
chunhes  erected  by  him.  In  private  life  his 
good  temper  and  genial  humour  were  con- 

Sicttous.  With  young  architects  he  was 
vsys  popular,  iu  was  survived  by  a  second 
wife,  whom  he  married  in  1873.  By  his  first 
wife  he  had  two  daui^ters  and  a  son.  They 
also  survived  him. 

[BoUder.  4  Bept.  1880,  zxxix.  281 ;  Beeollco- 
tions  of  A.  N.  Welby  Piigin,  &o.,  with  Notioes  of 
tiieir  Works,  by  Beojamin  Ferrey,  Architect, 
P.R.I.BA.,  LondoD,  1861 ;  Antaquitiea  of  the 
Priory  Churob  of  Christohareh,  Hants,  &c.,  by 
B.  Fcrrey,  the  literary  part  by  E.  W.  Brayley, 
London,  1834.]  G.  W.  B. 

PERRIAR,  JOHN  ^1761-1815),  physi- 
ciau,  son  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Ferrinr  or 
Ferrier,  and  his  wife  Mair  Burn,  was  bom 
at  Oxnam,  near  Jedburgh,  RoxburglishiTe, 
on  21  Nov.  1761.  After  his  &tber^  death 
in  1764  he  was  taken  to  the  ne^boorhood  of 
Ahiwiek)iHien  his  mother  married  her  second 
husband,  Thomas  Udertoa.  Ferriar  studied 
nedioae  at  Edinburgh,  and  took  his  M.D. 
degrae  in  I78I)  the  simeet  of  his  graduation 
thesis  being  'Be  Yariofo.'  On  his  marriage 
to  Barbara  Gair  at  Alnwick  in  1762,  he  en- 
tmd  on  the  {ractaee  of  his  profeauon  at 


'  StoclrtOTWjn-Tees,  but  about  1786  removed 
to  Manchester^  where  he  was  soon  brought 
into  contact  with  the  founders  of  the  Lite- 
rary and  Philosophical  Society  of  that  town. 
The  first  paper  he  wrote  for  Uie  society  was 
'  Of  Popular  Illusions,  and  more  particularly 
of  Mo<uni  Demonol<^.'  This  was  read  in 
178^  and  was  foHoind  by  an  *  Essay  on 
the  Ihwnatio  Wtn-ks  of  Hassinger,'  which 
brought  him  into  wide  repute,  and  was  after- 
wards reprinted  by  Gilford  in  his  edition  of 
'Ma88inger*8  Works'  (1806).  In  1787  he 
wrote  foe  the  society '  Observntions  on  the 
Vital  Principle,'  and  subsetjuently  contri- 
buted an  *  Account  of  an  Ancient  Monument 
in  Hulne  Abb€y,Northumberland,'  illustrated 
himself;  'An  Argument  against  the  Doc- 
trine  of  Materialism  p '  Comments  on  Sterne ; ' 
and  *  Conjectures  on  the  Use  of  the  Ancient 
Terrassed  Works  at  OrtonScarr.'  Some  points 
in  Ms  paper  on  *  Materialism '  were  assailed  by 
Br.  William  Tafetersall  of  Liverpool,  to  wbom 
Ferriar  rejoined  in  a  buitering  tme.  In  1788 
he  wrote  'The  Pnpnet  Shew:  a  Didactie 
Poem,'  and  published  'The  Prince  of  An- 
gola, «  Tr^edv  altered  from  the  play  of 
Oroonoko  (by  T.  Sonthem),  and  adapted  to 
the  eucumstances  of  the  Present  Times' 
(Manchester,  8vo). 

On  8  Oct.  1789  he  was  appointed  to  the 
post  <A  a  physician  of  the  Manchester  Lifir- 
mary.  An  epidemic  fever  in  the  town  was 
the  means  of  drawing  public  notice  to  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
working  classes,  and  ted  Ferriar  to  take  an 
active  and  important  part  in  causing  the  local 
authorities  to  pay  more  attention  to  sanitaiy 
laws.  He  urged  especially  the  establishment 
(tf  baths,  the  shortening  of  die  protracted 
hours  of  labour  of  1^  iactoiy  children,  and 
the  closing  or  eleannng  of  insanitary  dwel- 
lings. He  was  a  principal  worker  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Manchester  board  of  health, 
and  with  the  establishment  of  fever-wards 
at  Stockport 

The  first  volume  of  his  *  Medical  Histories 
and  Reflections'  was  published  in  1793,  the 
second  in  1796,  and  the  third  in  1798.  Iliey 
contained  in  a  clear  and  simple  style  valuable 
discussions  of  sanitaiy  matters  and  of  cases 
and  observations  derived  from  his  hospital 
practice.  A  second  edition,  with  additions 
and  omissions,  came  out  in  four  volumes  in 
1810-18;  and  an  American  reprint  waspul^ 
lished  at  Philadelphia  in  1816.  Intheseoond 
edition  is  'An  Essay  on  the  Medical  IVo- 
perties  of  the  Foxglove,'  which  was  first 
issued  separately  in  1790.  He  is  believed  to 
have  aided  William  Simmons  in  an  acrimo- 
nious medical  controversy  with  Dr.  Hull  in 
1798-9,  and  to  have  helped  Sir  Q.PhiHps  in 
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bia  pamphlet  on  '  Bafimn  in  Xteliameiit ' 

(17fi2). 

Femu'g  heat-known  work  ia  his  'Dlus- 
trationa  of  Sterne ;  with  other  Essays  and 
Verses,  printed  at  Mancheeter  in  1798.  The 
second  edition  (Waninfton,  1813,  3  vols.) 
contains  some  additional  piecea,  but  ooe  <» 
thosegiven  in  the  earlier  collection  and  called 
'Knaster,  an  Elegy,'  is  omitted.  Stane's  ob- 
ligations to  the  old  French  novolista  and  to 
Burton's  *  Anatomj  of  A^lanch(^y '  are  skil- 
fully traced  in  this  criticism,  but  Ferriar's 
intention  was  rather  to  illustrate  hia  author 
than  to  convict  him  of  plagiarism.  One  of 
the  pieces  in  the  second  edition  is  an  enter- 
taining poem  entitled  '  The  Bibliomania,  an 
Epiatle  to  Bichazd  Heber,  Esq./  originally 
{rmdished  in  a  shorter  TeEutm  at  Wamngton 
tn  1809  (4to,  14  pp.)  It  was  rnnintea  in 
the '  Palatine  Note-book,'  toI.  ii.  1882.  His 
last  wwk  was '  An  Essay  towards  a  Theory 
ei  A^writions,*  1813,  containing  ingonions 
views  on  mental  halluoinationa. 

He  died  at  Manchester  on  4  F^  1816, 
(^d  63,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Mary's  Churdt. 
Hia  portrai  t,  empiBTed  by  G.  Bartolozai,  after 
a  drawing  by  T.  StothanL  was  publialMd 
shortly  after  his  death.  Two  of  his  sons 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  bravery  as 
members  of  tbe  British  Legion  in  Venesaela. 

[Memoir  by  J.  B.  Bailey  in  Falatina  Note- 
book, ii.  05, 100 ;  aeaalso  iUd.  i,  178,  ii.  46,  80, 
127, 129,  102,  226,  iv,  174;  B.  Angna  Smith's 
CeDtanarv  of  Science  ia  Mancbestar,  1883 ;  Edinb. 
Med.  and  Sorg.  Joamal,  1816.  zi.  268 ;  Index 
Cat  of  Libi.  of  Snzgeon-OeneraVs  OiBce,  IT.S. 
Army,  ir.  659 ;  Evans's  Cat,  of  Engr.  Furbiaits, 
ii.  161.]  C.  W.S. 

F£BBI£R,  JAMES  FREDERIOK 
(1808-1864),  metaphysician,  bora  in  Edin- 
burgh 18  June  1808,  was  the  son  of  Jc^ 
Ferrier,  writer  to  the  signet'.  His  motbar 
was  the  sister  of  John  'Wtlsm  ('  Christopher 
North'),  and  his  Other's  sister  was  Susan  £d- 
monstone  Ferrier  [q.  v.]  James  Frederick 
Ferrier  was  educate  by  the  Bev.  H.  Dun- 
can, at  the  manse  of  Bothwell,  Dumfries- 
shire ;  and  afterwards  at  the  Edinburgh  High 
Sdhool,  and  under  Dr.  Oharlee  Farr  Bumey, 
son  of  Dr.  Charles  Bumey  (1767-1817)  [9.  v.J, 
at  Greenwich.  He  was  at  the  unimwty 
Edinhuigh  inthesessions  1826-^and  1826-7, 
and  then  became  a  fello w-cwtmtmer  of  Mag- 
dalen Oollege,  Oxford,  whem  he  gtadoated 
BA.  in  1831.  He  formed  in  the  same  year 
the  acquaintance  of  Sir  William  BAmilton, 
whose  influence  upon  him  was  very  great, 
and  for  whose  personal  character  and  services 
to  speculation  ue  expresses  the  highest  reve- 
rence. For  years  together  he  waa  almwt 
daily  in  Hamilton's  company  for  houn  {Be- 


iM<i^,i.488).  Ial8331i»beQMU«oadTO- 
catei  but  appazwitly  nenr  pxaetised.  His 
metAj^hysical  tastes,  stunnlated  by  Bunil- 
ton's  mflnenoe,  led  him  to  qtead  aome  months 
at  Heidelberg  in  1834,inardsrtoatiid^<}«r- 
man  philosophy.  He  was  on  veiy  intimate 
terms  with  uis  aunt,  Miaa  Ferrier,  and  his 
uncle,  John  Wilson,  and  in  1887  married  hie 
oouatn,  Margaret  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of 
John  Wilson.  He  became  a  eontrioutor  to 
'Blackwood's  Magazine.'  He  there  wiota 
»  remarkable  artwle  upon  Coleridge's  pl»* 
giariams  in  1840.  His  first  metaphjraical 
publication  was  a  series  of  papers,  reprinted 
in  his '  Remains,'  called '  An  utrodoction  to 
the  Philosophy  of  (Tonsciousness,'  in '  Black- 
wood's Magasme'  for  1888  and  1839. 

In  1842hswasa]9Qiiitedn«fwwir<rfav3 
bistcOT  i»  the  nnivenity  <tf  Ediidw^ ;  mi 
in  1844-^  he  lectured  as  Sir  W.  Huultan^ 
substitute,  hk  1846  he  was  elected  pBofesaor 
of  moral  philosophy  and  political  econamy 
at  St.  Andrews.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the 
professorship  of  moral  philosophy,  reined 
by  Wilson  m  1862,  and  for  the  psofeaaof^ 
ship  of  h^c  and  metwhysics  vacated  1^ 
Hamilton's  death  in  I806 ;  but  he  was  u- 
Bucceesful  on  both  occasions,  and  continued 
at  St.  Andrews-  until  his  death.  "Bis  ehkf 
work,  the '  Institutes  of  Metai^^ic^' was  pub- 
lished in  1654.  The  theoir  which  it  nph<Ms 
had  been  alxeady  expounded  to  Us  class.  It 
reached  a  second  edition  in  1856.  In  the 
same  year  he  replied  to  his  entics  ia  a  two- 
rous  pamphlet  called  *  Seottisfa  mSoac^^, 
the  Old  and  New/  which,  with  certun  oaus- 
aions,  is  puhlidied  as  an  '  Appendix  to  the 
Institutes*  in  his  'Remains.  He  thouglit 
that  the  misunderstandings  of  his  previona 
exposition  bad  told  againat  his  candidatnra 
for  the  chuTof  metaph^cs.  Ferri«rdeT0t«d 
himself  to  his  professonal  duties  st  St.  An- 
drews ;  wrote  and  eareftilly  rewrote  his  lee- 
torea,  and  excited  the  devoted  sympathy  trf 
his  pupils.  He  lived  chiefly  in  his  study, 
and  could  seldom  be  persuaded  to  leave  St. 
Andrews  even  for  a  ivief  excursion.  An 
attack  of  angina  pectoris  in  November  1861 
weakened  him  peimanently,  thou^  he  oon- 
tinned  to  lahouc^  and  gave  lectures  in  bis 
own  house.  Renewed  attacks  followed  is 
1868,  and  be  died  at  St.  Andrews  11  June 
1864.  He  bad  five  children :  Jane  Maigaxet 
(Mrs.  Rhoades),  Susan  (widow  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander Oraat  fg.  v.]),  Elisabeth  Anne,  J<^m, 
and  James  Walter  (deceased). 

Ferrier  is  described  by  lus  Mends  and  oot- 
leagues  aa  a  man  of  sii^ular  persoaal  charm. 
A  manner  of  much  dignity  waa  combined 
with  fine  literary  tast^  wide  culture,  and 
tliotDugh  gentleness  and  kindiwas  of  heart. 
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He  was  a  man  of  finelj  atruiur  nervee,  and 
coiUd  be  eombatire  ia  defaiee  « Iu8  opiiuoiu, 
bntof  atoloTaiitaadehfaralnnunatiiie.  Hit 
style  is  admirably  clear  aad  direct.  He  waa 
a  keen  metaph^oian,  and  ooacfrnthdj  in- 
diffeient  to  etiueal  and  other  ap^cations  of 
hU  doctrine.  Hia  wbole  aim  was  to  esta- 
bliflh  his  theoiT  of  knowing  and  bein^  He 
says  that  hia  ^philosophy  u  Scottish  to  the 
Tery  core.'  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
SpinoKa,  Kant,  and  the  later  German  ^liloeo- 
phy,  and  greatly  admiisd  Hegel }  but  hsdif- 
iered  radicalhrnom  the  applications  made  by 
hisfriendSirWilliamHanultOn.  Hewa» pro- 
foundly influenced  by  Berkeley ,  and  his  theory 
seems  to  be  a  development  of  Berkeley  in 
the  light  <rf  later  discussions.  In  a  letter  to 
De  Quinoey  {Jimain$ti.  481-fi)  he  sums  uf 
his  teaehii^  saying  that  tiie  'only  know^ 
aUe'  is  ol^^ct  plus  subjeot ;  that '  taa  mind 


igntmuiee  oi  'matter  per 
present  a  Umitatlon,  but  a  perfection  of  our 
cosnitive  facultiee ;  and  that  tiie  imly  know- 
abla  is  exihex  that  which  we  know  or  'object 
plus  subject,'  or  that  which  we  are  ^orant 
of,  which  most  again  be  *  object  phia  sul^ect.' 
Though  he  has  had  6m  ioUoira%  ha  cer- 
tainly showed  xemarkaUe  vigoar  and  ind^ 
pendenoe  of  thought. 

His  '  Lectures  on  Greek  Fhilos(»^  and 
other  Philosophical  Bemains,'  in  2  tcIs.,  were 
edited  in  1866 Iv  his  aon^-law,  Sir  Alexan- 
der Gian^  aad  nofesan  Lushingftea,  The 
seomd  Tunma  ocoitaias  philosophical  Mpere 
from '  Blaclnrood's  Magazine.'  His  philoso" 
phical  works,  in  3  vob.,  inclodiag  the  aboT& 
were  nnblished  in  1875.  Ferrier  eontributed 
scMne  lives  to  the  *  Inuiexial  Dietionaiy  of , 
Biography,*  some  of  whiiA  an  used  ia  the 
'  Bemains.  | 

[lAfy  preBxed  to  Lectures,  tee.,  as  above.   A  : 
good  deseriptioB  )yj  Mr.  Skelton  is  io  Fvasn's 
H&eMiiMftirJidrl864.]  L.  8. 

VmBJSR,  SUSAN  EDMONSTONB 
(1782-1854\  DOreltat,  bom  at  Edinburgh 
7  Sept.  178^,  waa  the  youngest  of  ten  chil- 
dren (six  eons  and  four  daugntera)  of  James 
Ferrier,  writer  to  the  signet,  by  his  wif^ 
Helen  (Coutta^,  daughter  of  a  former  in  Kin- 
cardinrahife.  Jamesf'errieT^6.1744)inana9ed 
various  ffieat  estates,  especially  those  of  the 
Areyll  nimily.  He  became  a  friend  of  Johor 
fifth  duke  of  Ai^ll,  through  whose  tnflaenee 
he  was  appoint^  a  prinoipal  clerk  of  seesioii, 
Soott  was  one  of  his  coUengjUfis  in  this  office, 
and  he  knew  all  the  leaders  of  the  literary 
society  of  Edinbui;gh.  His  daughter  came 
to  know  the  same  circle  as  she  grew  up^  and 


frequent  visUs  with  her  fhther  to  Inveraxy 
Cattle  enabled  her  to  see  something  of 
&shionable  world.  She  was  a  good  French 
scholar,  aad  her  fovonrite  French  author 
was  La  Bruy^  She  undertook  a  novel, 
ultimately  called  *  Murriage,*  in  oo-operation 
with  her  friend  Miss  davering,  a  niece  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyll)  whom  she  had  met  at 
Inveraiy,  Miss  Clavering  only  contributed 
a  few  pages  (the'  History  of  Mrs.  Douglas ')  to 
the  story,  whioh  was  written  aa  early  as  1810, 
and  read  with  admiration  by  many  friends. 
Miss  Ferrier  waa  not  persuaded  to  publish 
it  until  1818,  nor  would  she  then  give  h» 
name.  Blatskwood  paid  her  150/.  for  it.  The 
appreciation  of  her  private  audience  was  no 
doubt  quiokeiied  by  the  prartraits  of  known 
petsrau.  Ladf  MacLau^ilan  represents  in 
dress  Hi*.  Seymont  Damor  [q.  v.],  and  in 
Buuuien  titAr  Frederick  Campbell,  widow 
ofthaLmdfaErerswhowas  hangedin  I760< 
Mn.  Mavslake  was  a  Mrs.  DavidBon,  sister 
of  the  notorious  Lord  Braxfleld.  The  three 
q^neter  aunts  were  the  Misses  Edmonetone, 
snd  Mm.  Fox  was  Mary,  lady  Clerk,  a  well- 
known  Edinburgh  character.  The  novel  su&- 
ceeded,  aad  was  tranalated  into  French. 
Miss  Femer's  next  story,  'The  Inheritance,' 
appeared  in  1834.  Blackwood,  encouraged 
no  doubt  by  the  suocess  of '  Marriage/  gave 
her  1,000/.  'Uncle  Adam  *  in  this  novd  re- 
presents her  &ther.  Hie  originals  of  charao- 
tws  sre  doubtfiiL  The  last  novel, 'Destiny,' 
appeared  in  1881.  It  waa  dedicated  to  Seott, 
who  recommended  it  to  GadfliU,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  his  jndidouB  bargaining  Hiia 
Farrier  received  1,700/. 

Mias  FenWs  mother  died  in  1707.  Her 
three  sisters  married,  and  she  kept  house  for 
her  father,  who  died  in  January  1830.  She 
led  a  quiet  life  between  Momingside  House 
and  Edinburgh,  with  occauonal  visits  to  her 
sisters.  She  visited  Scott  at  Aaheetiel  in  1811 
and  at  Abbotaford  in  1829  and  1881.  Lock- 
hart  deecribea  the  delicacy  with  which  she 
hfdped  him  over  the  gaps  in  talk  caused  b^  his 
failing  memory,  without  appueut  couscious- 
Bess4U  the  cause.  Adesonptioubyherself  of 
these  visitsavpeand  in  the  '.Temple  Bar  Maga- 
nne '  for  FebnuCT^  1874,  and  is  lepublished 
in  her 'Works' (1881,  L  80-61).  Brtm^iam 
is  said  to  have  been  an '  old  school&Uow,'  and 
received  her  courteously  when  he  made  a 
tour  in  Scotland  as  lord  chancenor  in  1834. 
Among  other  admirers  were  Joanna  BailUe, 
Svdney  Smith,  Macaulay,  uid  Sir  James 
Alaciciiitoah.  Lejden  addressed  verses  to  her 
in  her  early  life,  and  Curran,  known  to  her 
at  the  same  period,  civilly  apologised  for  the 
backwardness  of  hU  muse  cm  a  similar  occa- 
sion.  She  remarlis  that '  none  but  a  pen  of 
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flre  conld  tell  hi«  rOurran's]  character,  or 
record  the  charms  tn  hU  MUTersation.  .  .  . 
Fll  certunly  live  seven  years  longer  for  hav* 
iiig  seen  him/  Scott  complimented  her  in 
the  notice  appended  to  Ine  'Tales  of  my 
Landlord,'  and  Wilson  in  the  '  Kootea.'  In 
his  diai^  Scott  calls  her '  simple,  fidl  of  hu- 
mouT,  and  exceedingly  ready  at  refwrfeee,  and 
all  this  without  the  least  alfeotation  of  the 
blue-stocking.'  She  had  been  intimate  from 
early  life  with  Lady  Charlotte  Bury  [q.  v.], 
dau^ter  of  the  Doke  of  Argyll,  who  con- 
sulted her  in  various  literary  mattera.  She 
made  a  final  visit  to  Iiondon  in  18S0,  when 
she  cooenlted  an  oculist,  without  much  ad- 
vantage. Her  eyesi^t  failed,  and  she  had 
to  pose  most  of  lier  time  in  a  darkened  room, 
receiving  a  few  friends  at  tea  ia  the  evening, 
but  leading  a  very  ratired  life.  She  sold  the 
copyright  of  her  novels  to  Bentler,  who 
Iffonglit  out  an  edition,  correeted  by  neraelf, 
in  1841.  He  pressed  her  to  write  another 
story  so  late  as  1850.  She  declined,  and  al- 
ways ^rank  from  the  publicity  of  acknow- 
ledged authorship.  She  allowed  her  name 
to  be  nraBzed  to  an  edition  in  1660.  The 
last  edition  was  published  in  1861.  She 
died  at  Edinhnrgh  5Nov.  1854,  at  tiie  house 
of  her  brother,  Mr.  Walter  Ferrier,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Cutfabert's  chnrchyu^.  Her 
modesty  had  made  herinsist  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  correspondence  with  a  sister  which 
contained  mucn  bic^raphical  matter,  and 
few  records  of  her  quiet  life  have  been  pre- 
served. A  miniature  of  Hiss  ]E^rrier  was 
punted  Ity  Hr..  Thorbntn^  wiio  when  a  lad 
of  seventeen  studied  art  m  Edlnbm^,  and 
becune  known  to  her.  She  had  a  verrli^li 
opiuon  of  his  talents  and  helped  him  in 
his  career.  A  marble  boat  was  taken  after 
death.  Miss Ferrier'snovelsshowkeen  powers 
of  obsMTvation,  and  are  bristly  and  clearly 
written.  They  are  ohiefiy  satirical  sketches 
of  character  in  the  upper  classes  of  Scottish 
Bode^.  They  belong  to  the  same  school  as 
Miss  Edgewoith's  sttnies,  and  are  marked  by 
the  same  rather  stiff  didacticism.  Thefavonr- 
able  reception  of  the  last  edition  shows  that 
in  ^ite  of  their  old-fashioned  diaracter  they 
still  have  attraction  due  to  genuine  wit  and 
vivacity. 

[Information  from  John  Ferrier,  esq.;  Life 
(by  the  same)  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  1881,  and 
previously  in  Temple  Bar  for  November  1878.] 

L.S. 

FEEBIS.   [See  also  Ferbbbb.] 

FERBI8,  RICHARD  (JL  1690),  adven- 
tnrer,  was  one  of  the  five  ormnary  messengers 
attached  to  Queen  Klixabeth's  household.  A 
mbpeena  was  ismed  lor  him  to  give  evidence 


in  a  suit  in  the  court  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  on  7  Nov.  1580  {Arckaoloffint 
I7i9,  p.  234).  In  July  ItiOO  he  was  still 
61hng  the  office  of  roy^  messenger  (DEVoSf 
Jmta  of  the  Ercheqwr,  Jac.  I,  p.  44).  Al- 
though *  never  trayned  npon  the  -^tXat*  ha 
resolved  in  1500  to  accomplish  iAit  daring 
feat  of  rowing:  in  an  open  boat  from  London 
to  Bristol.  He  embarked  in  a'newbnilt' 
wherry  on  Midsummer  day  at  Tower  "Wharf, 
with  tWo  friends,  Andrew  Hill  and  William 
Thomas.  At  Oreenwieh  they  landed,  and  . 
were  entertained  at  court.  Afterwards  their 
jonmey  began  in  earnest,  and  althougfa  they 
usually  anchored  in  safe  harboun  at  night, 
and  were  well  received  by  the  townspeople 
of  the  southern  seaports,  they  ran  some  risks, 
u!td  did  not  reach  Bristol  till  3  Aug.  The 
mayor  and  aldermen  gave  Aem  a  trinm- 
pbu  welcome  They  refeuned  to  Loudon 
on  8  Ang.faad  wherever  they  showed  tfaem- 
selvea  were  entfauuastieally  received.  The 
exploit  excited  the>  admiration  of  oU  classea 
from  the  court  downwards.  On  7  Aug. 
i  1500 — only  four  days  after  the  voyage  was 
;  finished—'  a  ballad  of  Richard  Ffern's  com- 
ini^e  to  Bristowe'  was  'licensed  to  Edward 
White  on  10  Aug.*  Another  ballad  of  HLe 
I  ioyfull  eotertainement  of  the  wherry  and  iij 
t  wherrymeu,  via.,  Richard  Ffcnys,  Andrewe 
Ililles,  and  William  Thomas  by  the  maiour, 
aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Bristoll,  4to  Au- 
gust!, 1590,'  was  licenced  to  Henry  Oarre 
(AlTBER,  S«gisier»,  ii.  557-6).  In  the  same 
year  Sdka  Wctfe  printed  for  Edwsid  W^bite 

*  The  ttibet  dangemna  and  memorable  Adven- 
ture of  lUohard  Fetrie.'  On  the  title-page 
»pew  the  ifords,  'PuUished  for  the  sayd 
Richard  Feniflj'andadedicatlon  to  Sirl%omas 
Heneage,  the  queen's  treasurer,  foDows.  At 
the  dose  of  the  tract  ia  '  a  new  sonnet'  cele- 

I  brating  Ferris's  arrival  at  Bristol,  by  James 
'  ^irffeut.  A  copy  of  tliis  -rue  work  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.    None  is  in  the  British 
Muaeum.  It  was  reprinted  in  J.  P.  Collier's 

*  Illustrations  of  Euly  En^ish  Literature,' 
voL  ii.^No.  5  (1 864),  and  in  Professor  Arber's 
'  English  Gamer,'  vol.  vl  Warton  asserted 
that  Ferrers  was  the  author's  correct  name. 

(J.  P.  Collier's  reprint  aa  above ;  Waitoo'a 
ffist,  of  Engliih  Foetiy.]  S.  L. 

FB8TINO,  Bib  FRANCIS  WORGAN 
(1833-1680),  colonel,  second  aon  of  Goptain 
Benjamin  Morton  Festing,  KN.,  E.H.,  by 
CaroHne  Jane,  only  daughter  of  F.  B.Wright 
of  Hinton  Blewett,  Somenetshire,  was  bom 
at  High  Llttletm,  Somersetshire,  24  July 
1888.  He  was  educated  at  the  Royid 
Naval  College,  New  Cross,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen entered  tin  royal  m&rines  aa  a  cadet, 
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and  was  g^aMtted  seoond  lieutenant  8  Jiilj 
ISSa  111  1654  he  aarred  with  the  Btltio 
expedition,  obtaining  a  medal.  He  com- 
manded a  mortar  in  the  flotill*  employttd 
against  Sebastopo)  from  June  1866  ttntii  the 
fulof  that  fortiess,  and  was  alao  at  the  bom- 
bardment and  aumnder  of  Kinbnm.  Foz 
these  Berricai  henoelvedamedadwillida^ 
W8B  mode  a  kaialit  of  the  hepma.  of  Kmotiri 
and  had^  ToAishmedalbwtowBd  on  timi 
His  next  war  eervieea  were  with-the  Ohina 
onedition  1867-9  as  adjutant  of  the  utiUery, 
when  h»  aeaisted  intbe  blookadeof  the  Oavton 
mei  and  in  the  boanbardment  and  storminff 
of  the  city,  and  was  rewarded  with  «  medal 
and  clasp  and  bis  breTet  of  major.  He  served 
throughout  the  Ashantee  war  duiing  1878-4, 
and  when  the  Ashantae  army  under  Aman- 
quatia  threatened  Oape  Ooast  Gastle,  he  was 
t«Iected  to  command  the  detachment  of  ma- 
rines sent  to  the  Gold  Coast  in  May  1873 
to  assist  in  repelling  the  Ashantee  army j  which 
was  then'  encamped  at  Mampom,  between 
Abrakampa  and  the  river  Pnm,  and  within 
dine  miles  of  Oape  OoaBtOasUe.  Heokiaft 
of  Khina  tren  attfld  to  lay  down  their  ams. 
and  on  their  lefnsal  their  town  was  atta«kea 
on  16  Jme.  Festing  commanded  the  fovcta 
tn  the  two  engagements  fought  m  that  da;r, 
wbed  the  natires  w«re  defeated  and  their 
town  burnt.  On  the  arrival  of  Sir  3u*net 
Wolseley,  Fating  was  placed  in  command 
ht  CaM  Coast,  and  charcned  with  the  mea- 
fciiree  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  He  was 
taken  on  Sir  Gamet's  list  of  special  service 
oIKccrs  on  20  Oct.,  and  took  the  command 
of  the  native  camp  at  Danqui^  and  of 
the  advamced  ^ts.  He  commanded  the 
forees  at  the  engagements  near  Bonaoah  on 
97  OBt.,iR^en  he  ww  sUglitly  wonnded,  and 
Ml  S  NoVh  "^^im  he  was  sevoidy  ironnded 
lAQe  txying  to  rdsene  LimtenaM  EaTdl»f 
'^Vrainot  of  Uw  royal  aitlllBry,  who  had  fUlen 
mratall^  wonnded  (Orapkie,  3  May  1874,  p. 
4S0,  With  woodout).  He  was  wnrwarcU 
plaoad  in  diarge  of  the  camp  at  Prabsn.  Hd 
heldsdormaut  commission  to  administer  the 
gimnuDent  of  the  Gkild  Otast  while  com* 
Btsudiag'the  retnilar  troops,  and  was  of  the 
Executive  oouncu.  He  wss  q>ecially  allowed 
tt>  retain  the  rank  of  eolonel  (toevci-oolonel, 
7  Jan.  1674)  in  tHie  army  for  his  distinguished 
services  in  the  field  at  the  ooncluNon  of  the 
war,  and  was  nominated  C.B.  31  March  1874> 
tad  K.CM.&.  8  Hi^  1874,  and  re«iv«d  the 
Unaks  of  both  houses  of  parliament  80  ICsTch 
1874  (Hmuard,  1874,  ocxriii.  888,  412). 
Ftetiiu;  was  ap|XHnted  taaistant  adjutant- 
generu  of  the  royal  maiinea  in  Augmt  187^ 
made  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  queen  7  July 
1879,  and  gasettod  oolonel-  eomiaqdaHti  of 


the  royal  marine  artillery  3  Sept.  1886.  H6 
d  iad  at  Dtmmngton  Lod^,  Newbury,  2 1  Nov. 
1888,  and  wen  buried  witti  military  honours 
«t  Eastney  cenietery,  Portsmouth,  26  Nov. 
H«had  been  married  three  times,  first,  in  1863, 
to  Ma^aret  Eliaabeth,  daughter  of  A.  IhAl 
of  Wotetgafee,  Sussex ;  she  died  at  Hayling 
laluid  8  June  1864 ;  secondly,  in  1869,  to 
Charlotte  Letitia,  duighter  of  R  J.  Toddj 
At,  died  in  1871 ;  thirdly,  in  1878,  to  Belina 
EonlylCsry,  only  daughter  of  Leycaator  IVil- 
liam  Oarbmwll. 

[Hmes,  2S  Nov.  1896,  p.  8,  and  27  Kov.  p.  0 ; 
Ann.  Reg.  1878,  p.  103,  &c ;  nhistr.  Iiondon 
News,  2A  April  I«74,  p.  884,  with  portrait,  and 

LS6S;  QnphSe,  3  May  1874,  pp.  413,  41«t 
xt'sAmy  List, October  1886,  pp.  897,40l'at 
^(aaiiae'*  Ashaotaa  War  (1874),  p.  3, 
IjMckmboty'aAshaatee  War  (1874),  i.  73-100.] 

G.  C,  B. 

FEftTINO,  MICHAEL  CHRISTIAN 
(S.  1762),  violinist  at^  composer,  was  at  fitHt 
a  pupil  of  Richard  Jones,  who  suooeeded  Car>- 
boneui  as  leader  of  the  orchestra  of  Dnur 
LaBel^ntrK  Ha  aabsaqnently  studied  i^th 
Genuniaal  and  in  or  about  17S7  became  a 
mewbar  of  the  band  at  Hib  Kiug^  llMatn 
itt  'tha  -Haymarket.  He  had  mule  his  firet 
appearance  in  puUic  in  a  concMto  and  bc^ 
of  his  owu  ceniposition  asearlyas  1724.  He 
belefigad  to  the  king's  private  l»ud,  and  in 
1787  was  appointed  director  of  the  Italian 
opera.  From  1789  onwards  he  directed  the 
subscriptidh  ooneerts  at  Hiokf6rd'Broom,aiid 
the  Swan  and  Oaatle  concerts  in  the  city 
wore  for  many  years  under  his  direotion. 
An  amateur  sodeby  which  met  at  the  Crown 
and  Aoclior  TaTcm  in  the  Strand,  and  wss 
called  the  *  Philharmonio  Society,'  as  well  aa 
maAybanefit'otnioratB,  &c.,  wera  dite^ed  1^ 
him,  and  oaUie  opening  of  Ranelagh  in  17u 
he  was  aopoiiited  leacbr  of  oand  and 
dimotor  m  the  musie.  Bnmey'e  Tory  poor 
opinion  of  his  powers  as  a  violmist  was  pro- 
bably not  far  wrong,  although  allowaace 
must  be  made  for  Borahs  w^-Jmown  aa^ 
tipothy  to  English  musicians.  Festingseems 
to  hava  beoome  the  fitshion.  and  must  have 
had  very  littb  time  for  atndy.  From  about 
1780,  toc^  ho  was  more  or  less  constantly  en-^ 
f^aged  in  oompositioa.  Hie  wOTks  for  stringed 
instruments  Include  some  twenty  concertos 
in  seren  parts,  eighteen  sonatas  in  three  parts, 
and  fourteen  solos  with  %nred  bass.  Among 
his  vocal  works  are  mentioned  a  paraphiosa 
of  a  passage  from  Habakknk,  Addison's '  Ode 
for  St.  CMilia'a  Day/  ]filt<m*8  song  <n  May 
morning,  an  ode  on  the  return  of  nta  Duke 
of  Oumberhuia  after  the  nsing  in  1746,  a 
e«itata,'8j^Tia,'and  many  songs.  The  best 
aotion  of  ratlins  Ufo  wae  the  initiatkm  of 
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the  Itoyal  3o(uet7  of  M UBtci&ns.  Feetm|r, 
Weidemum,  the  king's  fluto-outfter,  and 
Vincent,  the  oboist,  stai^inf  at  tho  door  at 
the  Orange  eoffee-booBe  in  Ute  Haytnarket, 
saw  two  children  driving  milch  osaea.  Thej 
turned  out  to  be  the  chihlren  of  a  G«rmaa 
oboe-plajer  named  Krtoh,  who  after  same 
temponiT  auooeM  had  died  ia  flZtfeme  ^ 
TSrtT.  The  mnaieianB,  after  ecmaultb^  with 
Br.  Ifaurioe  Omene,  an  intimata  ftiokt  ct 
FetUag'e,  atarted  a  aubei^ptiwi,  l^tneaatt  of 
which  the  Royal  Sodety  of  noeiciani  was 
established,  on  19  A^vil  1788,  for  tb&  relief 
of  indigoit  musicians  and  theirfuuilias.  The 
list  of  original  members  inclndes  the  names  of 
all  the  notable  musicians  of  the  day,  among 
others  that  of  Handel,  whose '  Meenah '  is  still 
umually  perfonned  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
stitution. From  Festing's  generosity  on  this 
occasion,  from  the  fiu;t  that  he  published  his 
eon^Kwitions  on  his  own  aceount  (BAwxtsa, 
SUtory,  ed.  1858,  p.  801),  and  still  more  from 
his  havinff  disohazged  wifthovt  any  remnnem- 
feion  the  wttiea  of  aeoreUiky  to  the  society  ha 
had  helped  to  fimnd,  it  is  fidrly  certain  that 
he  was  in  ea^  etWoastaacea  Ha  had  a 
brother,  John,  an  oboe-player,  who  asaassad 
some  SjOOOLf  chiefly  by  teaciiing.  Aaiord- 
ia^  to  one  account  the  oboe-player  waa  the 
original  of  Hogarth's  'Enraf^ed  Musician' 
(s&.  p.  892).  Festii^  died  on  34  July  1762, 
leaving  a  son,  the  Rev.  Michael  Festing,  who 
marrim  the  only  daughter  of  Dr.  Ghnene. 
He  was  rector  <n  Wyke  R^is,  Dorsetahirew 
Teetinf^e  musical  property  was  sold  two 
months  after  his  death.  Baney  sa^  that 
*with  a  feeble  hand,  little  genius  for  oom- 
poflitatm,  and  but  a  shallerw  knowledge  in 
counterpoint,  by  good  sense,  probity,  prudent 
condoet,  and  a  gentlemanlilce  MhaTumr  j[Fas- 
ting]  acquired  a  wewht  andjnfliuniM  in  his 
praesuott,  at  which  had  hardly  ai^mnrician 
of  Ua  diasa  ever  an^Tad and  Joha  Potter,  in 
hu '  CH»anraiti<mt  upon  the  Present  State  of 
Hosie/  176B,  aays  that  he  *  deserves  praiea 
and  esteem  as  a  composer  of  great  ment.' 

[Orove's  Diet.  i.  615;  Fohl'sMosart  in  Lon- 
don; Pot(«r'80bMrvationB,&a.,p.69;  Hairkina's 
Hilton,  quoted  above;  Bninsy,  iv.  049,  MS, 
6«8;  John  Parry's  Acooont  of  tb*  Boyal  So*- 
tietj  of  Mosieia&t,  pnfix^ed  to  a  progratmna  of 
the  *  M«esiah,'  for  a  pefformance  in  1S&& ;  Geot. 
Haff.xziL  SS7;  Somenet  House  Gasette  (1824), 
Ull  J.  A.  P.  M. 

FBTHBRSTON,  RICHARD  (A  1540), 
eath(dio  martyr,  was  chaplain  to  Queen  Ca< 
therine  of  Arragon,  and  soboolnuater  to  her 
dav^terMary,afterw«rdsfue6n.  Pitsstyka 
him  '  sacm  theologiss  doctor,'  but  t^ere  is  no 
raeord  of  his  having  taken  a  degree,  either  in 
Wood's '  AthouB  UHHuanseft'  or  in  Coofex's 


'Athsnia  Cantaloigiensee.'  He  sat  in  the 
convocation  which  commenced  in  April  1639^ 
and  was  one  die  small  minority  who  re- 
fined tongnthedeclantaon  that  Henry  Vlii'a 
maniwe  with  Oatheriae  was  ill^al,  on  the 
ground  that  the  pope  had  no  power  of  iSmpear 
satton  in  suoh  a  case.  After  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  Smnma^ha  n&sed  to  take  the 
o«UieDjoineduumby,and  waa  in  oonaequsaee 
eammitted  to  the  Toww  on  18  Dels.  IfiSi. 
On  80  July  1640  he  waa  hanged,  hea^d,  and 
quartered  at  Smithfield,  to^tiur  with  Dr. 
Bamaa,  Qanet,  Jerome^  Povndl,  and  AbeL 
He  wiote  a  taeatiae^  *  Gontm  dMoctinm  HsB- 
rid  at  Oatharina.' 

[Cal.  State  Papers,  Hen.  TUT,  vi.  811,  U99, 
vii.  214  a.,  viii.  666,  1001 ;  Poze,  v.  438;  Ffts. 
p.  729;  ItoDer'snbl.Brit-Hib.p.378;aTaftOB's 
Ohronicle,  !.  474;  WriolhasbcT*  C9urooiole,  i. 
120, 121.]  0.  T.  U. 

FETHEBSTOKHAUOH,  Sib  TIMO- 
THT  (d,  1661).  rayalist,  was  son  of  Hsnry 
Fetheratonhau^  of  Eiduiawald,  Comber- 
land,  high  sheriff  of  that  county  10  Jamea  I, 
who  waa  second  son  of  Albany  Fethenton- 
haugh  of  FeUterstonhaogh,  Northmabailand, 
by  his  wife  Lucy,  danghtor  of  Edmund  Dud^ 
ley  of  Yanwath,  'Westmoreland.  His  nwthv 
was  Dcnothy,  daughter  oS  Thomas  Wyhi^h 
of  CUftoB,  Weebnorelaud  (Pedigrees  in 
Hdtohihboh,  Cum&erktndf  L  S07 ;  Bubkb^ 
Landed  Gm^,  7th  edit.,  I  633).  Ik  1630 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  (Sray'a  Inn 
(SarL  M8.  1913,  f.  31).  He  was  Imighted 
at  Whitehall  1  April  1628.  During  the  civil 
war  he  10)eraily  contrftoted  m<mey  to  the 
rogral  oausa,  raised  tioopa  at  his  ovm  ayenae, 
andaenedinthefisld.  In  1612  he  mnlisd 
with  Sir  William  Hudlaaton  to  Ohailae  It 
Yrak,  havmg  nnder  him  three  hundmA  fwt. 
In  February  1644  he  left  Oxford  with  intia* 
duotions  from  the  Ung  and  Lord  Dighy  for 
Ireland^  where  he  apphed  to  Ormonde  to  sand 
troops  K>r  the  reliw  of  Cumberland  (GutT^ 
Om(m(esa851),T.13,vi.348).  At  the  Utile 
of  Wigan  Lone,  Lancashire,  36  Aw.  1661,  ha 
was  taken  misoner,  and  after  trial  by  court* 
martial  at  Chester  he  was  beheaded  in  t^at 
city,  33  Oct.,  despite  his  plea  that  he  had 
quarter  for  life  given  him  (Carts,  Sut. 
^  JBngUmdy  iv.  6fiS).  He  maxricd  Bridget, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Patriokson  of  Oaawul- 
Howin  Ennerdide,Gumberiajad.  Twoofhis 
sons  were  slain  at  th»  battle  «f  Woroeatnt 
8  Sept.  1661;  the  elder,  Henry,  had  bacsi 
hnigbted  iul  the  field  therou  The  fiunilVa 
losaee  amonnted,  it  is  said,  to  10,000^  In 
June  1661  two  other  sons,  Philip  and  John, 
were  obliged  to  petiti(m  for  plaoea  aa  pigea 
to  the  queen  <  to  lessen  tlie  Sttaxgrn  of  thait 
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mother,  who  wu  brought  very  low  by  the  late 
times'  {OaL  State P(y>€n,I)om.  1661-2, p.  1). 
The  petition  wu  granted.  These  appcnnt^ 
mentsand  thepresentof  a  portmttof  Charles  I 
are  said  to  have  been  the  only  recompense 
the  £ubU7  leceiTed.  In  the  chancel  of  Kirk- 
oswald  Chttzdi  is  a  moniuuent  to  the  me- 
jBOBTof  86» Timothj  erected  by  his  ^rand- 
aoa  IbOniM.  His  pmraifc  is  giTen  in  the 
firontispisoe  of  Wiastanlay'B  '  Th»  Loyall 
Mart^rology/  1666,  frtMn  which  an  enlaced 
angrtving  was  puUiaked  in  octavo. 

[BntdiiBSon'B  Cumberland,  i.  SOS,  306,  SO? ; 
LlD)-d*B  MemoiTs,  -p.  fi.10 ;  ColliDs*s  Baronetags, 
vol.  iii.  pt.  t.  pp.  180-7  ;  CaL  State  PApm,  Dom. 
1661.  1066-6,  p.  146 ;  eilloVs  Did.  of  English 
Catholics,  ii.  265 ;  Le  Neva's  KnighU(Harl.  Soc.), 
p.  2 ;  Uist  HS8.  Com.,  7th  Bep.,  pt^  i.  96 ;  S»mael 
Jeflbrson'B  Cumberland,  i.  201,  47^3,  ii. 
418;  NicolHon  aad  Bora's  iV'tsstmDteland  nod 
Cumberiand;  Lyaons's  Masoa  Bn]]B>DniEi,  toUt. 
* Combedand,' p.  129;  Cobbatt's  SlAt«  Tri»lB; 
Lifoof  ffir  PbiUp  MuBgrave  (CHrltBle  Trai;t!t); 
Will  of  Albany  FeUiersionhaualt,  P.  0.  C.  37, 
Nabbs;  WiOof  8irT.Fetherstonhaagh,P.  C  C. 
December  1660.]  Q.  O. 

iFBirrBIB,  Bn  WIIXIAH  a760-18S6), 
founder  of  FeliteB  College,  Edinbwgh,  born 
in  BdinhviE^  on  S6  June  1760,  was  the  son 
of  'WiUim  Fettes,  merchant  ^lere.  After 
attendiag  some  classes  in  the  Ugh  school  he 
ocnnmflaced  fansiaess,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
as  a  wins  and  tea  merchant  in  Smith's  Land, 
High  Street,  combining  this  business  wi^ 
that  of  an  underwriter,  and  being  also  con- 
nected with  trading  estaUiahmenta  in  New- 
castlB,DuTbam,  and  Leeds.  Hewas  also  for 
many  years  a  contractor  for  military  stores, 
was  vezT  successful  in  business,  and  aeoumu- 
lated,  for  those  times,  a  large  amount  of 
money.  Entering  the  town  council  of  Edin- 
burgh he  fillad  m  1786  the  office  of  fourth, 
andin  1799  of  first,  bailie.  In  1800  he  was 
chosen  lord  provost,  and  in  1805  he  was 
dbetedaaeoma  time  to  thatoffiee.  InlBOi 
he  was  created  a  baronet.  In  1767  he  mar- 
ried a  daughter  cf  Br.  Malcolm  of  Ayr.  Of 
this  marriage  there  was  but  one  child,  M'il- 
lism,  who  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1810,  but 
died  at  Beriin  in  1816. 

Fettes  retired  from  business  in  1800,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  management  of  various 
landed  estates  which  he  had  purchased.  In 
1830 be  executed  a  trustdiBposition,  in  which, 
after  making  some  minor  provisions,  he  de- 
voted the  residue  of  hia  estate  to  form  an 
endowment 'for  the  nuuntenanoe,  edacation, 
and  outfit  of  young  people  whoaepareuts  have 
either  died  without  leaving  mfficient  fimda 
forthat|>urpoee,orwhofrom  Innocent  misfor^ 
tne  duriog  thwr  own  lives  are  unable  to  give 


suitable  education  to  their  own  chiLdnn.* 
The  trustees  were  invested  with  very  ample 
poweraaa  to  the  administration  of  the  estate. 
At  the  time  of  Fettes's  death  (27  ii&y  1836) 
the  trust  funds  amounted  to  106,000/.  They 
were  allowed  bv  the  trustees  to  accumulate 
till  they  reached  an  amount  sufficient  to  carry 
the  object  of  the  bequest  into  effect  in  a 
sa^facbny manner.  Inl864averyhand8ome 
building  mB  begun  on  one  of  the  estates 
that  luid  belong^  to  Fettes  (Comely  Bank, 
near  Edinburab),  according  to  a  design  «f 
David  Bryce  [q.  v.],  B.&A.,  architect.  The 
college  was  opened  m  October  187a  Thetrw* 
tees  determined  thatonthefiraadationof  the 
institution  a  number  <rf  boys,  not  exceeding 
should  receive  their  board  and  educa^ 
tion  fine,  while  other  boys  should  be  eligible 
for  admission  on  payment.  On  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Educatumal  Endowments  (Scot- 
land) Commission  oonsidersblie  dissatisfac- 
tion was  expressed  by  several  cltisens  of 
Edinburgh  at  the  way  in  which  the  trust 
had  been  administered,  on  t^e  ground  that 
the  nvmber  of  beneficiaries  was  very  small 
in  noptwtkm  to  the  resources  of  the  trust, 
and  also  that  the  class  was  not  that  which 
the  founder  had  intended  to  beneAt.  The 
oonimissien  in  their  scheme  of  adminiitmition, 
while  making  some  changes  on  various  mat- 
ters of  detau^  did  not  popose  any  essential 
change  on  the  plan  which  the  trustees  had 
carried  out.  Besides  the  college  building, 
I  withehapelandhead-master'shouseattachea, 
'  forming  the  most  conspicnous  architectural 
I  feature  in  the  northern  suburbs  of  Edinbuigh, 
I  there  are  now  foor  boarding-houses,  each  ae- 
commodattng  a  number  of  oojt,  ranging  from 
eleven  to  fifty-fire.  There  are  fifty  founda- 
tioners who  reside  in  the  college  building, 
and  to  this  number  other  twelve  ace  about 
to  be  added.  The  total  number  nina  ttom 
180toa07.  There  axe  several  scholarships 
awarded  by  competition,  firom  901.  to  60^  par 
annnm,  amounting  to  BOOl.  in  all.  Besides 
the  head-master  there  are  eleven  assistant- 
masters.  The  education  and  administration 
are  similar  to  those  of  English  public  schools. 

[Statement  regarding  the  Ffltt«s  Endowment 
with  Biogmpbic^  Notice  of  Sir  W.  Fettes,  iisBod 
by  the  Tnetees  in  1868  ;  soother  Statement, 
1881 ;  Scheme  for  the  Adsinistntion  of  tbe 
Fett«s  Endowment,  approrad  by  ordtx  of  her 
M^esty  in  Council,  8  April  1886 ;  Proapeetus 
of  FBtte8CoUege,1887;  OUvsr and  Boyd's £diii- 
burgh  Almanac]  W.  <},  B. 

FEUOHSlBBS^BABOinrnnx  (1790-1840). 
[See  Dawbb,  SoPHii.] 

FEVBBSHAM.EAitLS  of.  [See  Sondes, 
Sib  OEOneB,  first  Earl,  1600-1677 ;  Dcbas, 
LoVM,  second  Babl,  164U  f'170a] 
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FFENNELL,  WILLIAM  JOSH  UA 
(1799-1807),  Sahery  reformer,  eldest  son  and 
second  of  sixteen  children  a£  Joehna  William 
and  Elizabeth  Ffennell,  was  bom  10  An^. 
1799,  at  BallvbradOj_tlu«e  miles  below  C^r 
mt  tae  Snir.  llie  ftmi]7  had  been 
voted  membras  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
almost  from  the  time  of  George  Fox,  \mt 
FfenneU'e  father,  ahospitable  country  gentle- 
man, was  excluded  mm  the  sodety  on  ao- 
cormt  of  nndne  conformity  to  the  world. 
WiUiamJo8haareflentedtlussentenoe(which 
was  afterwards  reversed),  and  with  ms  five 
brotheiB  joined  the  established  church.  He 
had  a  desultory  education,  and  spent  much 
time  in  hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing.  Hebe- 
came  espeeially  expert  in  angling  for  salmon ; 
and  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  decay  of 
the  ilafaing  in  the  Suir  and  other  rivers.  In 
1824  he  took  a  lease  of  Ourigataha,  which 
a^ins  Balhrbrado  on  the  Snir.  After  oaie- 
ftiUy  stndymff  the  habits  of  the  fish  and 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  old  acta 
of  parliament,  he  ende«T0und  to  xoose  public 
ftttenlaon,  with  a  view  to  legislative  reform. 
He  had  difficulties  with  the  poaefaers  in.  the 
upper  watery  and  with  the  propri«tors  of  the 
'  stake  weirs  in  the  tideway.  An  act  passed 
in  IffiM  had  forbidden  the  etmstabulaty  to 
interfere  for  the  protection  of  salmon.  In 
1884  he  wae  appomted  to  the  commission  of 
the  peace,  and  by  firmness  and  tact  obtained 
the  full  confidence  of  the  people  in  spite  of 
his  tory  politics.  He  thus  managed  to  im- 
prove the  state  of  the  Soir  and  to  obtain  the 
support  of  public  cmnion.  In  1837  a  peti- 
tlw  upon  the  Irish  fisheries  was  presented 
to  parUamme  W  the  Earl  of  Glengall,  a 
friend  and  nd^bovr  <tf  Ffennell,  who  qrake 
upon  the  subject  in  the  Hoose  of  Lords 
(19  Jnm).  Lord  Glengall  and  fYenneU  be- 
came ehainnan  and  secretary  of  the  Snir 
Preservation  Society,  founded  to  the  same 
year.  It  was  due  to  their  exertions  that  an 
act  was  passed  in  1842,  embod3ring  many  <^ 
Ffennell  sproposals,  but  unfortuna^y  giving 
privil^es  to  the  stake  weirs,  which  long 
hindered  the  development  of  the  fishery.  In 
1844  an  act  was  passed  authorising  police 
protection  fort^envers;  and  in  1845  another 
salmon  act  was  passed,  and  Ffennell  was 
appointed  fishery  mspeetor  under  the  board 
<n  works.  His  office  melnded  the  inspection 
of  sea  fidberies,  and  during  the  potato  &mine 
he  Tinted  Scottand,  examined  the  moceas  of 
fish-curing;,  and  tried  to  introduce  it  among 
the  starvii^  population  of  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  in  1848  the  act  commonly  called 
'Ffannell's  Act'  was  passed.  This  is  the 
initial  act  of  modem  salmon  legislation,  which 
provides  funds  and  machioeiy  for  carrying 


the  law  into  practice,  by  makii^  the  local 
administration  of  the  salmon  acts  self^up* 
porting.  He  now  becameaeommisstoner  at 
the  board  of  puMio  works  for  the  supenn- 
tendencoof  the  newly  foim^firtferydistriolt. 
In  186S  he  eochibited  ^tForkin;  nodds  of 
salmon  passes  at  the  ' Dublin  exhilutioa  at 
that  yew,  which  attracted  general  attontioB. 
His  Mvice  was  fraquentiiy  sought  in  England 
and  Scotland;  and  in  1800  hewas appomted 
one  of  the  roryal  commissioaera  to  examine 
the  salmon  fisheries  of  Si^:land  and  WaloA 
Their  report  led  to  ant  act  passed  in  1801, 
under  wfaioh  Ffennell  was  ^mointed  in- 
spector of  salmon  fisheries  for  Ln^dand  and 
Wales.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  oonunis- 
sioner  of  fisheries  fca  Sconand.  In  1803  a 
salmon  act  for  Ireland  wae  passed,  wUcfa  at 
last  got  rid  of  the  stake  weirs.  A  pamphlet 
written  by  him  contributed  to  securiogthis 
mrasure.  A  umilar  act  was  passed  forEng- 
land  in  1865.  In  1866  he  started  'Land  and 
Water,' in  coinunction  with  hiefinendFranos 
T.  Buddand  [q.  v.],  with  a  special  eye  to  the 
fisheries.  He  died  inLondon  12  March  1867. 
In  1830  Ffennell  married  Margaret  Catherine, 
youngest  daughter  of  Robert  PreiideKast  <rf 
Greenmoant,  co.  Tipperary,  by  wlum  he  had 
nine  children.  He  wtote  a  few  pamphlets 
and  lectnnesupon  the  fishery  question.  Hi* 
chief  power  lay  in  his  practical  knowledge  of 
the  salmon  fishery  question  in  its  minatest 
details,  and  hia  singnlariy  clear  and  efioctive 
method  of  bt-in^ng  fitfward  the  ntlfjcNit  M 
public  meetings. 

[Information  from  Mr.  Mark  lleron,  who  is 
tmparing  a  life ;  farlfamentary  Papers  and 
BepoTts :  Herbert  Hore'e  Salmon  and  9m 
Fisheries  cf  IreUnd,  IMO;  Loegtiald^  Salman 
Fisheries  df  Itelaad,  1866;  aodan  in  land  and 
WatM-.  Field,  fte.} 

FFRAID,!.  D.  (l8l4-1876),"WelBhpoet. 
[See  Etins,  Jouh.J 

FIACRE  or  FIAOHRAOH,  Sun 
(d.  670  P),  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  of 
noble  birth.  Deeiroua  of  leading  a  solitary 
life  he  proceeded  to  France  with  some  com- 
panions.  From  the  entry  in  the 'Martyrology 
of  Donegal,' '  Fiachrad  an  EDemite,  and  he 
blessed  alto  in  France,'  it  would  appear  that 
he  had  a  previous  career  in  Ixeland^  of 
whidt  no  raoord  MBiaina.  AzrivingatMoaiu, 
near  Paris,  he  vuited  Fsroy  \uaSap  of  that 
places  and  sen^t  from  him  'a  liUle  ^aee  in 
the  woods  remote  {torn  human  oomene'  to 
settle  in.  The  bishop,  learning  that  be  was 
from  *  Ireland,  the  country  of  the-  Scots,' 
granted  bis  request,  for  he  bue  in  memorr 
a  visit  paid  to  his  fiither  by  the  famous  Iriu 
missionary,  Oolumbanus,  and  was  wdl  dis- 
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pMnd  towards  his  countrymen.  Kocliracli 
thmi  vraoeed«d  to  dear  a  spot  at  the  place, 
BromJium  orfirogilium^now  Breuil,  where  he 
erected  ft  moiiaaterv,  building;  a  snuJl  house 
Bcar,  for  the  recei>tion  of  g:ue«ta  and  as  a 
dweUinff  for  him^Jf.  Here  he  was  visited 
by  a  fellow-countryman  named  Cilleu,  who 
was  on  his  way  back  firam  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome.  One  of  the  rules  of  ms  monastory 
ftirbade  women  to  enter  it,  and  this  having 
been  kept  up  in  after  times  what  its  origin 
was  forcrotten,  a  legend  grvw  up  aa  to  it* 
cause.  The  saint,  it  was  Bud,wantedgTouud 
for  a  garden,  and  having  asked  St.  fftto  for 
it  be  consented  to  give  him  aa  much  as  he  oould 
enclose  ita  one  day  by  a  trendi  dtig-  with  hie 
own  hands,  f^hraeh  drew  his  (»ozier  along 
the  ground  and  the  earth  opened  before  it, 
but  a  wonan  wbo  saw  him  bastened  to  tell 
the  bishop  how  his  atipiibtion  was  evaded, 
in  OMweipunee  of  whioh  the  saint  prayed  that 
any  woman,  who  entered  his  monastaiy  mi^ 
be  divindy  punisheiL  Thenila,howeverj  was 
evidsatLy  framed  in  accordance  with  the  yao" 
tic»  of  the  second  order  of  Irish  saints,  who 
'reiused  tJbe  asnices  of  women  and  separated 
tdiem  from  theiT  monasteries It  was 
so  strictly  observed  Uiat  Anne  of  A-ustrla, 
when  tdieviflitadFiachraoh's  tomb  in  1641  to 
lomy  thae,  did  not  ventuw  to  infiringe  it. 

As  far  book  as  the  ninth  century  ma  fame 
M  a  worker  of  miraclaa  was  widespread.  He 
was  believed  to  have  effectad  «ures  by  the 
mere  laying  on  of  his  hand^  uni  myrires 
£kw  every  quaiter  crowdad  to  his  sonne  to 
mvAa  his  udi  He  wu  lAiefly  eeldnratad 
tat  the  erne  ^  •  tunour  uses  known  fts  '  la 
ile  de  Sk  flaoce^'  He  died  on  16  Aug.,  bat 
the  yesr  is  not  known.  It  was  probaUy  about 
070.  liBstival  is  kept  on  30  Aug.  in  the 
tuuneKniB  oratories  and  churches  dedicated 
t*  htm  throoghottt  France.  In  1234  his  re> 
mains  were  placed  in  a  shrine  by  Peter, 
bishop  of  Meaux,  hie  arm  being  placed  in  a 
aepante  reliquary  to  be  camed  about  and 
exnibited  to  the  people,  in  the  some  manner 
no  doubt  as  the  arm  of  St.  Lachttn,  lately 
acquired  by  the  government  and  deposited  in 
the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
In  1479  the  remains  of  saints  Fiachraeh  and 
CiUen,  aschMed  in  their  wooden  oasea^  were 
■laced  in  a  siltn  ahriDe.  Bot  in  1668  it  was 
deemed  advisable,  in  oonsequence  of  the  re;- 
ligiouB  taoubles,  to  remove  them  from  Breuil 
tothecsithedralofMeaux.  In  1617  the  shrine 
was  opened  by  the  bishop  of  Meaux,  and  part 
of  the  body  was  ^en  to  ihe  king  of  Etruria : 
and  lasdy,  in  lw7  it  was  again  opened,  and 
uartofthevertebitegiTen  to  Cardinal  Riche- 
fieu. 

Fiachctoh's  name  ispeipetuated  in  France  in 


eonueeUon  with  the  hackney-carriage  called 
fiacre,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  proprietor  of  the  H6tel 
de  St.  Fiacre,  in  the  Hue  St.  Martin,  in  1640 
kept  carriages  on  hire.  Over  the  doorway  was 
an  image  of  the  saint,  and  in  course  <a  time 
the  carriages  oome  to  be  called  by  the  name  ol 
the  saint  who  presided  over  the  establiahmMrt. 

[Bollandista*  Act.  Saiict.  August,  vj.  698  seq.; 
Dr.  Todd's  Life  of  St  Patrick,  p.  90 ;  Mart.  Done-  ' 
[nLl,p.229;Usafa6r'BWorks,Ti.All-I2;LittFi's  ' 
Frwcb  Dittiuiary,  B.  V.  'l^aere;'  Lsaigan's  Boel, 
Hist  ii.  446-8.]  T.  O. 

FICH,  FTOH,  or  -FYCHE,  THOMAS 
(d.  1517),  eeelesiostic  and  compiler,  was  a 
native  of  Ireland.  He  studied  at  Oxford, 
became  a  oanoa  regular,  and  was  appointed 
nb-fcior  of  tha  ccwimit  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
at  DaUin,nowtfaei!athBdralof  C^istChunth. 
Of  that  establishment  Fioh  compiled  a  meagre 
necrolo^  in  Latin,  styled  '  Mortiiogiulu  °at 
'Obitanom.'  He  was  also  the  compiler  or 
transcriber  of  a  coUection  of  memoranda, 
chiefly  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  known  as 
'  White  Book  of  Christ  Cfauich,  DnbUn,'  still 
preeerved  in  that  cathedral.  The  neerolo^ 
was  printed  at  Dublin  the  Irish  An^KXH 
logicwl  Society  in  1844,  with  an  introduction 
by  James  H.  Todd,  D.D.  A  reproduction  of 
apageof  the  '  White  Bo<A  of  Christ  Church' 
was  given  on  plate  1.  of  part  iii.  of  '  Fae- 
edmiles  of  National  MSS.  of  Inland,'  pub- 
lished in  1879.  Fioh  died  at  Dublin  m  1617, 
•ad  was  interred  in  Quist  Chnroh  ther^  to 
which  he  hod  been  a  oonndmble  benttoo- 
tor.  He  would  appear  to  have  been  related 
to  Geoffi^  Fych,  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dub- 
lin, 1629-37.  In  that  cathedral  is  still  extant 
a  braaa  plate  bearing  the  effi^  of  Q«o£&«ty 
Fyoh  and  a  moaumentol  insenptioo. 

[Ware,  De  Scriptoribos  Hibernite,  16S9 ;  Ar^ 
ehiveBofChriBtCharch,DubIin;  Wood'sAthena 
Ozon.;  Uasoa's  Hist,  of  St.  ClatridE's.  DubUn, 
1820.]  J.T.  a. 

FIDDES,  RICHARD  (1671-1726),  di- 
vine and  historian,  the  eldest  son  of  John 
Fiddfis,  was  bom  in  1671  at  Hunmaoby,  near 
ScarUnongh,  but  was  brought  up  by  an  unele 
who  was  viotf  of  BrightweU,  Oxfordshire 
By  him  he  was  educated  at  a  sdiool  at  Wick- 
ham,  near  Scarbooou^  Li  October  1687  he 
entered  as  a  commoner  at  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford,  but  for  some  reason  tmknown 
transferred  himself  in  March  1600  to  Univer- 
sity ColWe,  where  betook  the  df^ree  of  B.A. 
int601.  Inl(i'^3heretumedtoYorkBhire,and 
married  Mrs.  Jane  Anderson,  who  is  said  to 
hav<>  been  a  'gentlewoman  well  descended  and 
of  a  good  fortune.'  Next  year  he  took  holy 
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orders,  uid  in  1096  waa  presented  hy  Ralph 
Rand  of  Skirlaw  to  the  rectory  of  Halsham  in 
Holdemess  (PovuoH,  Sut  qf  SoldenuiM,  ii. 
883).  Theparisliwod  8niall,and  Fiddes  had 
leisure  for  atudy.  He  suffered  irom  an  a&^ 
tion  <k  the  throat,  vhidi  impured  his  vmoey 
so  that  he  ocraU  soaraelr  articiilate  ^stinetly, 
CKO^  occaaonally,  when  he  was  stimulated 
by  society  and  a  few  glasses  of  wine.  On 
this  ground  he  obtained  from  Archbishtw 
Share  leave  of  non-xesidenoe,  and  removed 
from  H^aham,  first  to  Wiekbam,  but  in  1713 
took  up  his  residence  in  London  to  pursue  the 
career  of  a  man  of  letters.  His  reason  for 
so  doing  was  a  plea  of  poTertv  and  the  burden 
of  a  large  family.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  Fiddes's  poverty  was  the  result  of  do* 
mnatic  mismanagement,  for  thereetorialtithee 
of  HaUbam  an  commuted  at  760/.,  aad  if 
Mrs.  Fiddes  had  a '  good  fcntune,'  there  aeems 
to  be  no  reason  why  the  household  dionld  not 
^ve  bero  adequately  maintained.  However, 
KddM  wems  always  to  hm  repieseated 
himself  as  stronfUiv  ^fainst  money  diflicul- 
tiaa,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  in  iJondon  he 
mani^fed  to  interest  Swift  in  bis  fiivour. 
Kennett,  in  a  diary  of  1713  (Swm,  Workt, 
ed.  Soott,  xri.  99),  writes  of  Swift : '  He  was 
eoUidting  Ae  Etri  of  Anan  to  speak  to  his 
brother,  the  Dnke  of  Onnonde,  to  get  a  ohap* 
Iain's  T^ace  estabUshed  in  the  garrison  of 
Ht^  for  Mr.  Fiddes,  a  desman  in  that 
ne^bourhood,  who  had  lately  been  in  jail, 
aDdpublisbedeermmstopayfees.'  Whether 
or  no  Hddes  bad  really  been  in  gaol  for  debt 
we  do  not  know;  but  ne  bad  certainly  begun 
to  publish  sermons,  whidi  were  neither  better 
nor  wone  than  the  gOMrsli^  of  those  of  his 
day.  But  Fiddes  had  a  xaputation  for  learn- 
ing^and  was  reoom mended  to  Buraft  hy  QawM 
SmaUrida^  aftonnwds  bishop  of  IMrtol, 
friu)  mnmded  Swift  of  Fiddes's  presence  at  a 
dinnBrat^ierloaVs(«&.84).  The  diaplaincy 
at  Hull  was  accordingly  given  to  him,  and 
he  ftirthar  received  from  ms  nnirersity  the 
degree  of  B.D.  by  diploma.  He  was  made 
chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  seemed 
to  be  now  in  a  good  portion.  With  the 
change  of  ministry  in  1714  his  fortunes  fell 
also,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  chaplaincy 
at  Hull.  In  1714  he  took  advantage  of  the 
stir  caused  by  Pope's  plan  of  his  translation 
of  the '  Iliad  'to  pablish  *  A  PrB&torr  Epistle 
concerning  some  remarke  to  be  puUided  in 
Homer's  "  Iliad."'  In  this  he  deolated  his 
willingness  to  write  a  bocA:  which  should 
(1 )  examine  the  '  Iliad '  by  the  rules  of  epic 
poetry,  (3)  eonrider  the  olgecUtHis  nusad 
against  it  by  former  writns,  (S)  defend 
Homer  against  Plato  and  Scaliger.  It  Is 
perhaps  KUceAj  stnwge  that  tiu  demand  for 


such  a  work  was  not  large  enough  to  en- 
courage Fiddes  to  proceed.  He  aoeocdinglT 
turned  to  theol<^,  and  published  1^  sob- 
scription,  in  1718,  *  Theologia  S^teeulativa,  or 
the  first  part  of  a  Bo^  IMTimty.'  This 
work  had  some  snecesa  as  a  eompoidinin  oi 
oomnt  dieology,  and  ^oouied  finr  its  author 
tile  degree  of  I>.D.  from  the  antvenity  ol 
Oxford.  It  was  followed  in  I7S0  by  a  sewmd 
part, '  Tfaeologia  Praotiea,'  whioh  dealt  with 
C^mitian  etl^  in  thesaoM  way  as  the  flat 
part  had  dealt  with  Cfatistisn  doctrine. 

More  importast  than  his  cheolc^  was  a 
little  hook  m  which  Fiddes  iaterpoeed  in  the 
controversy  between  Shaftedtmry  and  Man- 
devilk,  *A  Qenwal  Tieadae  «f  Morality, 
fimaed  upon  the  Prineiplee  of  Natural  Reason 
(xkiv;  1724.  In  this  he  attacks  MandevUle, 
and  defines  moral  truth  as  consisting'in  the 
contemplation  of  the  moral  perfections  of  the 
divine  mmpuB,  the  rule  and  model psrfe^ 
tion  to  aU  otlwr  intelliguit  beings '  (FowuB, 
ahafbiebtayamdBuiakiimnjl^-9).  In  the 
same  year  was  publiriied,  again  by  salnari|k 
tion,  the  vroi^  of  Fiddes  which  attracted  most 
attention  in  his  own  day,  and  was  leogest 
remembered  in  Enriish  literature,  via.  *  A 
Life  of  Oaidinal  Wolsey.'  The  notueable 
features  of  this  woric  are  that  it  attempted 
to  vindioate  Wolsey^  memory  frosn  the 
kquy  which  had  persistantly  pursued  it,  and 
also  that  it  took  a  view  of  the  RefomntieH 
less  nnlavxmrable  to  the  medinval  chuieh 
than  that  of  most  proteetant  writaia.  F^ddea 
Was  immediately  attacked  beth  by  t^e  proas 
and  in  the  pulpit.  He  bad  been  ftiitbml  to 
the  Earl  of  Oxford  after  bos  foU,  and  tmA 
ftequmtly  visited  him  in  misani  Anther,  in 
thepre&eetothe'Lifoor  Wolasy,'he  SBsd 
^at  Atterbnry  had  offbred  hiai  the  eppoitn- 
sity  of  writing  it  in  his  house,  and  no  paid 
a  warm  tribute  to  Atterbary*s  abilltiss.  it 
therefore  suited  Atterbuiy's  aseailatits  to  a»> 
cuse  Fiddes  of  popery,  and  represent  him  as 
employed  by  Atterbnry  to  write  fais  wmk. 
An  attack  in  the  *  London  Journal  *  led  to  a 
pamphlet  by  Hddes  in  his  own  defence, '  An 
Answer  toBritannions,oompilerof  the  Lon- 
don Journal " '  (1726),  in  wbioh  he  cleared 
hhnself  finuu  the  cbiuge  of  popery,  and  main- 
tained his  impartiality.  At  the  same  time 
Dr.  Knight,  prebendary  of  Ely,  in  a  sermon 
denounced  Fiddes  as  'throwing  dirt  upon 
the  happy  refbrmatien  of  religion  among  us/ 
and  after  Fiddes's  death  returned  to  the 
charge  in  the  prefuM  to  his '  Lift  of  BnBnmB,' 

Fiddes  next  issued  a  pwwfoetoa  ht  a 
volume  eontaining  the  lives  of  Mors  and 
Fisher,  and  bad  written  a  good  deal  of  the 
work  when  his  health  brobedown,and  hedied, 
•la  1736,  at  PutMy,  in  «bs  hMsa  of  hie  friend 
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JcAn  AnstiB,  and  was  buried  in  Folham 
ehurolTixd.  The  manaaeript  oi  his  life  of 
More  was  lost. 

Besides  t%e  voiln  mentioned,  Fiddes  pub- 
Hshed  many  sermons,  most  of  which  wsn 
collected  into  a  volume, '  Fifty-two  Pntetlcal 
Discourses,'  1730 ;  also  *  A  Letter  in  Answer 
to  a  SVeethinker,  occasioned  hr  the  late  Duke 
of  Baddnghaui's  E^taph,'  1731.  Birch,  in 
*Genanl  Dictionarf/  p.  244,  prints  a  letter 
of  Fiddes  to  a  protestant  lady  to  dissuade 
her  from  turning  Soman  catholic. 

Fiddes's  '  hiSe  of  Wolsey '  was  a  consider- 
aUe  work,  and  was  founded  upon  real  re- 
search ;  the  docoments  appends  still  make 
the  boe^  valuable.  Theview  of  Wolsey  which 
Fiddes  took  is  in  its  general  outline  the  same 
as  that  taken  by  Brewer  in  his  *  HistoiT^  of 
Hemrjr  Vn^'  thou^  Fiddes  rsMzded  Wolmy 
ntheratapatraiof  liters  aiM  a  beanftetor 
tit  iht  nmversity  of  Oxford  than  as  a  great 
stetesman  engaged  in  foreign  affiuxA.  Fkraes's 
style  is  not  happy, bein^inrolved  and  faimbea^ 
ingi  bnt  bis  'un  of  w<Aaey'  marked  s  zeal 
a^rance  in  Ustorical  intdgfat. 

Kddes  had  all  a  student's  heedlessness 
ordinary  prudence.  He  was  continually  in 
money  difficulties,  and  left  a  wife  and  six 
children  ill  provided  for.  He  was  so  forgetful 
of  common  thitigs  when  absorbed  in  study 
tlutt  one  night  fie  was  lost,  and  was  disco- 
ventsd  locked  up  in  the  Bodleian  library. 
He  had  a  Tery  retentive  memory,  whiw 
made  his  erumtion  seem  greater  than  it 
really  was.  In  spite  of  his  physical  in&nnity 
he  waa  valued  in  sodnty  and  had  many 
ftkndSf  bodi  in  Ozftod  and  London. 

rihe  onW  matarial  fia  a  life  of  ^ddai  is  the 
utide  by  ThomssBirch  in  the  General  Dictionszy, 
CMtical  and  Historical,  v.  238,  See.  Birch  wrote 
in  lTSS)&om  informstion  supplied  br  Fiddas's 
flunily.  Alt  sabseqaent  notices  of  fiddea  have 
been  xepetitkins  of  this.  Birch's  dstcs  are  not 
aeestate,  nor  is  bis  sceonnt  of  EUsbsSi,  which 
be  deseribes  as  being  in  a  msnh,  and  affeoting 
Fiddes's  fchfoet  by  its  dampnesa  iWinfiHnation 
aboatKdde^s  Utanxy  1»  m  gathend  ftw  the 
prefeees  and  dBdicatiom  of  his  rarioos  waAs.1 

H.  a 

FISLD,  BABRON  (1786-1846),  Uwyer 
and  miaoellaneotts  writer,  second  son  of 
Henry  Field  [q.  v.],  treasurer  to  the  Apothe- 
OBrierOoinpany,bjms  wiib,E8the^dauriiter 
of  John  KuTon,  waa  bom  S8  Oct.  1788. 
Through  his  bthnr's  intimate  connection  with 
OhrUta  Hospital,  and  through  the  &ct  that 
his  brother  i^ancis  John  field  was  a  deik  in 
Ae  ^dift  Office,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Qiarles  Lamb,  had  a  lai^  share  in  his  affec* 
Uons,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  that  dia- 
tinguiahad  elostO'  of  Utenuy  mm  whidi  In- 


cluded Goieri^,  Wordsworth,  Hazlitt,  and 
Leifrti  Hunt.  He  was  entered  on  the  booKS  of 
the  Inner  Temple  on  2p  June  1800,  and  was 
called  on  23  June  1814.  At  this  period  of  his 
Kfe  he  supported  himself  1^  Uterntiire.  He 
contributed  several  essays  to  I^igh  Hunt's 
'Befleetor '(1811),  and  amonghis  compilations 
was  an  analysis  of  Blackstone's  '  Gsmmen- 
taries.*  His  most  lucrative  engagem«it  was 
that  of  theatrical  critic  to  the  '  Times.'  He 
had  sufficient  influmice  with  the  proprietors 
to  procure  theplaoe  Of  puliamentary  reporter 
for  Thomas  Barnes  [q.  v.],  and  the  recruit 
ultimately  obtained  uie  position  of  editor. 
Field  appreciated  English  poetry,  both  an- 
cient tarn  modem ;  his  fondjiess  for  Words- 
worth's writings  was  especially  marked,  and 
Mr.  J.  Dykes  Campbell  possessad  a  oc^y  of 
WordaworCh'a  pMms  (I8l6-a0,  in  8  vols.) 
which  containsFldd^  book-plate  and  elalm- 
rate  varionun  readings  in  his  handwriting. 
He  contrlbnted  to  the  *  Quarterly  Review' 
for  1810  an  article  oh  Dr.  Nott's  edition 
of  Herrick,  and  he  made  a  dose  stndy  of 
the  dramatic  works  of  H«ywood.  When 
he  had  realised  the  precarious  character  of 
literary  work  and  his  want  df  snccess  in  the 
law  in  England,  he  secured  for  himse^  the 
post  of  advocate-fiscal  at  Ceylon,  and  then  of 
Jadge  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  South 
Wales  and  its  dependendes.  He  embarked 
at  Qravesend  on  98  Aug.  1816,  with  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  just  married,  and  anchored  in 
Efydnc^  hiulMiur  on  24  Fab^  1817.  His  stay 
in  the  colony  lasted  fbr  nearly  seven  years. 
He  took  ship  f6r  England  on  4Feb.  IffiM,  and 
landed  mt  iWsmonth  on  18  Jnne.  Serenl 
artides,  including  narratives  of  theinddmts 
on  these  voyages,  were  contributed  by  liim  to 
the  'London  Magasine'  (1822-6),  and  the 
joomala  of  his  voysgM  were  snbsequently  in- 
cluded in  the  appendix  to  the  'Owgrapbical 
Memoirs  on  New  South  Wales.'  Hisdisdiarge 
of  his  legal  duties  in  New  South  Wales  was 
marredbysomedrawbacks.  Hisdiligeneaand 
professional  skill  were  generally  recogmsed, 
but  he  was  paid  by  fbes,  and  this  exposed  him 
to  the  charge,  an  unjust  chaise  as  is  acknow- 
led^d,  of  encouraging  litigation  to  augment 
his  mcome.  A  more  serious  error  a[^>eared 
in  his  readiness  to  embai^  in  the  party 
squabbles  ot  the  ctAonj,  whidi  exposed  him 
to  tibe  obloquy  of  his  opponents:  and  when  he 
retired  from  the  presidency  01  the  supreme 
court  the  complimentary  address  ta  the 
lawyers  did  not  represent  even  shade  of 
pnblii  opinion.  An  address  whidi  Fle^  de- 
tiveied  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  New 
South  WaleSjSS  its  president,  on  3  July  1®8, 
provoked  a  printed  letter  '  in  refutation  of 
the  groundless  assertions  put  forth  by  hbn  to 
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the  prejudice  of  Van  Uiemen's  IaikI,'  by  a 
colonist  named  Thomas  Kent,  who  claimed  a 
residence  of  ten  years  in  the  k.tter  colony. 
Field's  intimacy  with  Charles  Lamb  is  twice 
shown  in  the  '  Essays  of  Elia.'  He  was  the 
friend  with  the  initials  of  '  B.  F.*  who  ao- 
companied  Lamb  and  his  sister  on  their  visit 
to  '  Mackery  End  in  Hertfordshire,'  and  to 
Iiim  when  resident  at  Sydney  was  addressed 
under  his  initials  the  essay  entitled  '  Distant 
Coire^udents.'  Fieldreturoed  'plomp  and 
friendly,'  and  he  resumed  his  practice  at 
the  bar,  but  was  again  driven  through,  wont 
of  buainess  into  applying  for  a  l^tl  poaiT 
Uon  in  the  colonies.  His  next  appointment 
VBS  to  Uie  chie^ustieeehip  at  Gibraltar, 
where  Benjamm  £neraeli  called  on  him  in 
1830,  and  has  left  a  disparaging  account 
of  his  manners.  He  is  pTonounced  'a  bore 
and  vulgar,  a  Storks  without  breeding;  con- 
sequently I  gave  him  a  lecture  on  caues 
which  made  nim  ataie*  and  he  has  avoided 
me  ever  unce  ...  a  noisy,  obtrusive,  jais 
gonie  judge,  ever  illuatratiog  the  obvious, 
explainiug  the  evident,  and  expatiating  on 
the  commonplace ;'  but  these  harsh  exprea- 
aions  of  the  youiw  man  of  fashion  must  fas 
contrasted  with  the  liking  of  ^eads,  like 
Crabb  Bobinson,  who  bad  seen  many  classe* 
of  men.  Some  years  later  field  returned 
home  and  withdrew  from  the  active  duties 
of  his  profeauon.  He  died  without  issue  at 
Meodfoot  House,  Torquay,  on  11  April  1646. 


o^nion  she  was  'really  - 
periorwoman,*  and  on  her  return  from  Oibral> 
tar  he  honoured  her  with  an  acrostic.  Field's 
analysis  of  Blackstune's  '  Conunentaries,! 
whiwx  was  published  in  181 1 ,  was  frequently 
r^irinted,  and  so  lately  as  1678  was  included 
(ii.  663-709)  in  an  action  of  Blackstone 
which  was  published  by  George  Shaiswood 
at  Philadelphia.  The  year  after  he  was  called 
to  the  bar  be  issued,  imder  the  disguise  of 
'by  a  Wrister^'  a  little  pamphlet  of  'Hints 
to  Witnesses  in  Courts  of  Justice/  1616^ 
which  contained  some  practical  advice  on  the 
advantages  of  answering  de^jr  and  diret^Jy 
the  questions  of  connseL  His '  First  Fnita 
of  Australian  Poeti7,'conuBtingof  two  pieces 
entitled  '  Botany  Bay  Flowers '  and  '  The 
BLao^aroo,'  was  printed  for  private  distribu- 
tion m  1810  during  his  residence  at  Sydney, 
and  was  reviewed  by  Charles  Lamb  in  Leigh 
Hunt's  '  Examiner '  for  16  Jan.  1820,  the  re- 
view being  reprinted  in  A.  H.  Shepherd's 
'Complete  Works  in  Prose  and  Vecae  of 


Lamb^ 

ter's  School 

33&-7.   On  his  return  to  EogUnd  in  1 


(1875\  pp.  768-9,  and  in  'HrsiX^eices- 
chool,  &C.  (Canon  Aii^cer's  ed.),  pp. 


he  edited  «  volume  oi  '  Geogxaiibioal  Me«- 
moira  on  New  South  Wal«8,  by  various 
handa.*  In  the  mun  portion  of  this  work 
were  comprised  two  articles  by  him  (1)  *  On 
the  Abonginea  of  New  Holuind  and  Van 
Biemen's  Land,'  pp.  195-229;  (2)  'On  the 
Rivera  of  Mew  South  Wales^'  pp.  299-312^ 
but  t^e  appendix  contained  six  took  of  hi* 
papers,  includingthe  narratives  of  his  voy- 
ages a^d  the  '  f^t  Fruits  of  Autralian 
Poetry,*  the  latter  being  slightly  augmented 
since  their  first  appearance.  His  prose  paesed 
muster,  but  hia  verses  did  little  credit  to  his 
literary  abilities,  onfl  exposed  him  to  an  ep^ 
gram  with  the  obvious  taunt  Uiat  they  were 
the  products  of  a  '  barren  pe3d.'  Ajuthev 
legal  tract  of  his  composition  waa  passed 
through  the  press  in  1838 ;  it  was  c^led 
'  A  Vindication  of  the  practice  of  not  allow- 
ing the  Counsel  for  Prisoners  accused  of 
Fdouy  to  make  Speeches  for  them.'  After 
his  fiiud  settlement  in  Eiu^land  he  edited  Car 
the  Shakspere  Society  (f)  The  'First  and 
Second  Farts  of  Kingx!dward  XY  Histories,* 
bv  Thomas  Heywood,  1842 ;  (2)  '  The  True 
Iragedy  of  Kichard  the  Third,  to  which  is 
appended  the  I^atln  play  of  "  Richardus 
Tertiufl,"  by  Dr.Thomas  Legge;X844 ;  (3V  The 
Fair-Maid  of  the  Exchange,  a  Comedy,'  by 
Thomas  Heywood ;  and  'fortune  by  Land 
and  Sea,  a  Tragi-Comedv,'  hy  Thomas  Hey- 
wood and  WUliaa  Uowley,  1846.  The  study 
ol  Qeyvood's  writing  was  Field's  chief  plea- 
sure, and  it  was  his  mteution  to  have  com- 
pleted the  publication  of  all  his  works  and 
to  have  wmtten  his  memoir.  He  prefixed  an 
introduction  signed  '  B.  F.'  to  the '  Memoirs 
of  James  Hardy  Vaux,  a  Swindler  and  Thief^ 
now  transported  to  New  South  Wales  for 
the  second  time  and  for  life,'  which  originally 
appeared  in  1819.  was  intduded  in  Hunt  & 
Clarke's  series  of  autobiographiee  {vol.  xiiL 
for  1827),  and  was  reissued  in  1830.  Field 
wrote  in  the  '  Beflactor'  numerous  pieces 
(signed  with  threedagg»ra),of  which  Uxemost 
remaritable  are  the  oommunications  from  a 
'  Student  ot  tiie  Inner  Teazle.' eonsisting  of 
anecdotes  on  bench  and  bw;  heomtribvted 
a  short  hut  excellent  memoir  of  Charles  Lamb 
to  the '  Annual  Bic^r^y  and  Ohituarr '  of 
1836,  and  he  wished  U)  undertake  a  life  of 
Wordsworth,  but  the  poet  begged  him  to  re- 
frain. Three  lettere  to  him  are  among  Lamb's 
correspondence ;  one  from  him  toLeighHunt 
is  printed  in  the  latter's  correspondence,  and 
he  is  occa8i<»ially  mentioned  in  Crabb  Robin- 
son's '  Diary,'  which  also  contains  (m.  246-8) 
one  of  hia  letters  to  fiobinsoi^  written  from 
Tonjuay  in  1S44. 

[Cussan's  Hartibrdshire,  i,  pt.  i.  8S,  il  pt.  ii. 
23»  i  Owt  Jtfag.  1846.  pt.  i.  6i6  ;  Liiaib's  UU}^ 
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Lettan,  &0.  (FiUgcmtd'a  ed.),  i.  74,  316,  iii. 
14^ia,  121-8,  vi.  S3A-T,  884 ;  Collier^  Old  BCao'i 
Disiy,  pt.  ii.  14-IS ;  Notes  and  Qnerieat  lit  s«r. 
1.27(1864);  Waylen's  Boiueof  CronnreU.p.48; 
Home  Letters  of  Lord  Benconsfleld,  p.  27 ;  Lneh 
Hunt's  Corresp.  i.  28-9,  250  ;  Therry's  B»miniB- 
cencepnf  Reaiaence  in  N.  8.  Wales, 'pp.  331-2; 
Kssays  of  EliJi  (Ainger's  ed.)>  p|).  402-8 ;  Lamb's 
Lett0rs(AiDgGr'sedO,ii.  4-5, 10-7.108,121, 184- 
185.  223,  305,  820.]  W.  P.  C. 

FIELD,  BDWIN  WILKINS  (1804- 
1871),law  raformerand  amateur  artist,  eldest 
Bon  of  William  Field  [q.  v.],  was  bom  at 
I^eam,  near  Warwick,  on  12  Oct.  1801.  He 
was  educated  at  his  father'a  Bchool,  and  on 
19  March  1821  was  articled  to  the  fina 
Taylor  &  Boecoe,  Bolicitors,  of  King's  Bench 
Walk,  Temple.  For  acme  yeaxa  after  com- 
ing to  London  he  lived  in  the  family  of  the 
junior  partner.Bobert  Ho8Coe,tothe  influence 
of  whose  &w  tastes  he  attributed  '  much  of 
thepleasnzes' of  hiBsuhseqacint  lift.  Edgar 
Tflfftor  (d.  1630)»the  senior  paitner,  was  not 
only  a  soUdtor  of  the  fiiBt  rank,  hut  a  re- 
markaUy  accomplished  Bipolar.  At  Michael- 
mas term,  1826,  Field  waa  admitted  attorney 
and  solicitor.  He  had  thoughts  of  bMfinning 
bMsinees  in  Warwick,  but  remained  in  London 
on  the  advice  of  James  Booth  (17d6-l&80) 
[q.T.],  joining  his  fellow-derk,  William 
Sbarpe  (18(M-1870),  to  form  the  firm  of 
Sharpe  s  Field,  in  Bread  Street,  Cheap- 
side,  Henry  Ellwood  was  their  first  clerk. 
In  1836  Taylor,  who  was  then  alone,  took 
9harpe  and  Field  into  partnership  with  him. 
The  office  of  the  Arm  was  long  in  Bedford 
Bow,  afterwards  in  Linooln'a  kau  Fields. 

In.  1640  field  ouneforwavd  asanadTooti» 
of  duneeryTefivm.  His  'Obsorrationaitfa 
Solio^ '-attracted  much  attention.  In  1841 
two  of  his  suggestions  were  carried  out,  1^ 
the  abolition  of  the  court  of  exchequer  as 
a  court  of  equity,  and  the  appointment  of 
two  additional  vicO'OhaneelloTS.  Theeneigy 
with  which  he  continued  to  press  his  views 
had  mndi  to  do  with  the  passing  of  the  act 
of  1813,  by  which  the  *  six  cleriia  and  *swom 
clerks'  were  abolished,  and  the  path  waa 
opened  for  fiirtlier  improvements  in  the  effi- 
ciency and  economy  01  chancery  proceeding 
In  1644  Field  was  in  oommimioation  with 
the  board  of  trade  on  the  sutyaet  of  a  wind- 
ing-np-aet  fiv  joint-stock  companies.  The 
act  of  1846  solistantiallT  embooied  the  mo* 
posals  ccMttaued  in  s  draft  bill  laid  b^ore 
the  legal  adviser  of  Ae  hoaid  of  trade  tm 
S7Aiunll846,  by  Field  and  his  iriendB^^, 
who  had  formerly  been  in  his  offioe.  As 
early  as  1846  Field  took  up  the  question  <^ 
reform  in  the  system  oi  legal  retnunera/- 
tion,  ndmoaiing  an  ad  mh^an  sjntem,  with 
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the  option  of  special  contract.  He  had  the 
aapport  of  Lord  Langdale,  then  master  of  the 
roUs,  and  preasad  the  matter  on  various  le^l 
Bometies,,  giving  evidence  on  tin  a«bjeet  in 
Jidy  1661  befim  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  Lord  Westbnry'a  bill  of  1866,  on 
which  Field  was  consulted,  was  not  passed; 
but  the  act  of  1870  gave  effect  to  his  views 
so  &r  as  regards  the  option  of  contract.  In 
1861  he  was  appointed  on  a  royal  commiasion 
to  report  on  tiie  accountant-general's  depart- 
ment of  the  court  of  chancers.  The  acta  of 
1866  for  the  concentratioa  of  the  law  courts 
were  largely  promoted  by  his  exertions.  He 
waa  secretary  to  the  royal  commission  ap- 
pointed intliatyearto  |ffepaieaphutfortho 
new  courts,  and  declined  any  remuneratitm 
toe  his  services. 

Aa  a  unitarian  dissenter,  Held  was  natu- 
tally  interested  in  thedeci^ons  (in  the  B^- 
ley  aad  other  eases)  which  invalid^ed  the 
tiueof  unitarians  to  aay  trust  property  created 
befoce  1813,  the  date  of  thdr  legal  tderatioa. 
Field  sug^fested  the  remedy  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament, and  was  the  mainspring  of  the  agi- 
tation which  secured  the  passing  of  the  Dia- 
senters'  Chapels  Act  in  1844;  making  the 
legal  toleration  of  unitarian  opinion  retro- 
B[wctive{  and,  in  the  case  of  all  disaentbg 
trusts  not  in  favour  of  specific  doctrines, 
l^alising  the  usage  of  twenty-five  years* 
Hia  co-religioniats  raised  a  sum  of  630L  in 
acknowledgment  of  Field's  unpaid  services ; 
he  applied  it  towards  the  rebuilding  of  hia 
fathers  meetinp^Kmae  at  Kenilwc^.  A 
further  memorial  o£  the  passing  of  the  act 
vras  the  btulding  of  Univeruty  Hall,  Gordon 
&|uan  (openedlaOet.  1849), towavds  which 
Field himnlfooUeoted  much  money..  Inl847 
he  was  consulted  by  Bobert  Hibbert  [q.  v.] 
about  a  trust  whion  he  was  proposing  to 
create,  with  the  aim  of  semnng  a  higher 
eultute  in  the  ministry  of  his  denomination. 
The  provisions  of  the  trust*deed  ^executed 
19  JnlyVwere  mainly  due  to  Field  s  sogges- 
ttons.  He  induced  Hibbert  to  modify  his 
original  plan  in  favour  of  what  has  becooM 
practioaUy  an  endowment  for  research,  and 
hasprodueed  (since  1878)  the  annual  series 
of  Hibbert  Lectures. 

From  1867  Field  exerted  himself  in  pro- 
curinga  measure  forestablishingartistio  copy- 
right. Ha  wwked  hard  fbr  the  act  of  1862, 
liiou^  it  did  not  do  all  he  desiied.  In  reply 
tothe  thaiika  of  the  Society  of  ATt8,ha  wrote 
that  no  labour  he  eo«Qd  ever  give  would 
repa^  his  oUi^tiona  to  art  and  artists. 

Field's  maxim  was, '  Have  one  horse,  and 
one  hobby.'  The  beginning  of  hia  love  for 
art  he  traced  to  a  Warwickshire  artist,  Wil- 
Byduk  EuAy  in  hia  professional  life 
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he  introduced  a  drawing  class  at  the  Harp 
AUej  school,  ud  t&ngnt  it  once  a  week. 
Forded  to  nuticate  at  ventnor  by  a  broken 
1^,  he  Bpent  a  lonfi^  vacation  in  sketching. 
From  this  pu-iod  art  was  the  perpetual  Joy 
of  his  busy  life.  Ue  taught  it  to  wtH'king 
men;  cultivated  it  in  the  'conversation 
society '  founded  at  his  residence,  Sqain'i 
Mount,  Hampstead ;  and  pureued  it  in  suo- 
cessiTe  long  vacations  on  the  Thames,  at 
Hill  House,  Oleve,  near  Qoring,  Oxfordsliin. 
His  original  sketches  fill  many  folios.  He 
neatly  assisted  Henry  Crabb  Robinson  in 
forming  the  Flaxman  Gallery  at  University 
Oollege,  London.  In  1862  he  was  a  membwr 
of  the  oonunittoe  of  the  fine  art  seotion  of 
the  International  Exhibition.  In  1868  he 
took  a  leading  part  in  framing  the  scheme 
for  the  Slode  School  of  Art  (opened  1871) 
in  connection  with  Univernty  Oollege.  Few 
things  gratified  him  more  than  the  token  of 
regard  presented  to  him  in  1863  by  his  artist 
friends  of  the  Old  Water-coloar  Society,  in 
the  shape  of  a  portfolio  of  their  oripnal  draw- 
ings. 

Fields  charaoter  impressed  ersn  casual 
ftequaintances,  and  aeconntedfiv  the  wannth 
and  raiwe  of  ms  friendships.  All  his  ideals 
were  hipi;  and  his  pace  snd  fone  were  tre- 
mendous. His  convicttons  were  strong^ 
equally  stroi^  was  his  love  of  independence 
in  others.  '  Do  you  believe  that  heresy  is 
the  salt  of  the  earthP '  was  a  eharactenrtio 
question  of  his.  A  certain  blufiness  of  man- 
ner ex|)reBaed  the  rapidity  of  his  mind,  with- 
out veding  his  robust  goodness  of  lieart. 

His  end  was  tragical.  By  the  capsizing 
of  a  boat  on  30  July  1871  he  was  drowned  in 
the  Thames,  in  companv  with  Henry  EU- 
wood,  his  old  clerk,  ooth  good  swimmers. 
Their  steeoigth  had  been  eimausted  in  sup* 
porting  anwier  clerk,  who  could  not  swim, 
and  was  saved.  On  4  Au^.  he  was  horied 
at  the  Highrate  cemetery,  m  avudtnextto 
that  of  his  mend  Robinson.  He  tns  t«ice 
married:  first,  in  1830,  to  Maty,  dau^ter 
<tf  Sntton  Sharpe,  who  died  at  Leamington  in 
1831,  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  sen  Rogeng 
named  after  his  great-uncle,  the  poet;  se- 
condly, in  1833,  to  Letitia,  daughter  of  Ro- 
bert Kinder,  by  whom  he  bad  seven  children ; 
his  sons  Baul  and  Allen  followed  the  h^al 
profession;  Walter  devoted  himself  to  art. 

Field'isportrait.by  Sir  JohnWatson  Gordon, 
was  painted  in  1858,  subeoribed  for  by  a  hun- 
dred of  his  former  clerks  and  paptls ;  it  has 
been  engraTed.  An  admirable  likeness  is 
preerated  in  a  river-pieoe  by  his  son  "Walter, 
which  has  been  reproduced  by  photography. 
Anothw  is  among  the  freeo^^ortruta  in 
the  dining  ball  of  UBimnt^  Hall,  Gordos 


Square.  The  best  portrut  of  his  mind  is 
drawn  by  his  own  hand,  in  the  letter  to  Hit 
'hundred  clerks'  in  1858. 

Sadler  gives  a  list  of  nineteen  of  lus  pub- 
lications, of  which  the  following  may  he  men- 
tioned :  1.  'Memoir  of  Edgar  Taylor*  (re- 
printed for  private  circulation  from  '  Lt^jftl 
Observer/  SS  Sept.  1839).  2. '  Observations 
of  a  Solicitor  on  Defbcts  in  the  . . .  System 
...  of  the  Equity  GonrU'  (S8  Veh.)  1S40, 
8vo.  8.  'Observations  of  a  Solicitor  <m 
.  .  .  Liability  I^irtnershipB,'  &e.,  1854,  Svo. 
4.  '  Oorreepondenoe  on  the  present  relations 
between  Great  ^tein  and  t-fie  United  States,' 
ftc,  Boston,  Mass.,  1863,  Svo  (betwMB  Field 
and  C  G.  Loring). 

[Sadler's  Uemorial  Sketch,  1873;  HQieh*i 
Memoir  of  R.  HibbOt,  1874,  p.  85  sq. ;  CUj- 
dan's  Samod  Bhaipe,  1888,  p.  40 ;  prirate  infer- 
matioB.)  A.  Q. 

FIELD,  FREDERICK  (1601-1886), 
divine,  born  in  London  20  July  1801,  was 
the  son  of  Henrv  Field  [q.  v.],  an  apotheieary, 
and  brother  <tf  Barron  neld  [q.  vA  Avetjm- 
tioe  of  Gibraltar.  He  was  proud  of  bong  a 
duect  descendant  ol  Oliver  Cromwell ;  nis 
gnuid&ther,  John  Field  (who  was  also  as 
apothecary),  having  married  Anne  Oromwdl, 
a  great-granddaughter  of  Henry  Oromwdl, 
the  lord  deputy  of  Ireland.  His  father  was 
medical  officer  to  Christ's  Hospital,  to  whidi 
he  was  sent  when  he  was  only  six  yean  old 
as  a  private  pueil  of  the  head-master.  Here 
he  remained  till  1819,  and  then  went  on  to 
Trinity  Oollege,  Cambridge.  In  1833  he  was 
tenth  wrangler,  chancelWs  classical  medal- 
list, and  T^wbttt's  Hebrew  scholar,  and  in 
1824  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college,  in 
company  with  T.  B.  Macaulay,  Heniy  Mai- 
den, and  G.  B.  Airy.  Owing  probably  to 
some  degree  of  deaftaess  (whioh  iiwan  Mudy 
in  lifa,  ud  which  in  his  later  years  became  so 
aggravated  m  to  make  him  avoid  all  souetv), 
he  took  no  part  in  the  puUie  tuition  of  his 
college,  thoogh  hewae  examiner  fbr  the  elaa- 
sie^  tripos  in  1833  and  1887.  He  read  with 
private  pupls  (among  whom  was  F.  D. 
Maurice),  and  having  been  orduued  by  Kaye, 
hidiop  of  Lincoln,  m  1838,  ha  tbenoefoin 
devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  bibUoal 
and  patristioal  studies.  His  name  is  iiiM|ia- 
rably  connected  with  CSirysostom  and  Origm, 
He  first  undertook  Chrysoetom's  homilies  on 
St.  Matthew,  which  were  priated  and  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge  in  1839  in  three  volameii, 
with  an  improved  Greek  text,  varioos  read- 
ings, aad  cxplonatoiT  notea.  He  shortly 
aiur  oeaaed  to  rende  m  Oambcidtoa,  and  fat 
the  next  twentv-four  years  oombined  paro- 
chial iroA  win  bii  Itteiaiy  labottn.  For 
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Uu»e  jraifs  he  had  charge  of  the  email  perish 
of  Onat  Saxham  in  Sidfolk,  aad  in  1842  he 
was  presented  Inr  his  ooUwe  to  the  xeetoiy 
ci  Bevpham  in  Norfolk,  wiUi  a  poinilation  of 
five  Of  aix  hundied,  aiul  with  an  ueome  of 
700/.  or  600/.  per  annum.  Hare  he  lived  an 
honoured  and  useful  lifef6r  twentyKine  years, 
^Tiding  hia  time  between  his  pastoral  duties 
Qatterlj  with  the  asMBtanoe  of  a  curate)  uid 
varionatheokwical  works.  He  was  of  simple, 
iMxpenBiTehiJMta,attd  immamed ;  and  during 
his  incumbent  he  enlai^ed  and  improved  the 
chancel  of  his  church,  and  built  a  school, 
which  was  maintained  chiefly  at  his  expense, 
beeides  leaving  behind  him  other  memorials 
ot  his  interest  in  his  parish.  His  chief  lite- 
larj  work  while  he  was  at  Reepham  was  his 
action  vi  CQufsoatom's  '  HMniUes  on  St. 
Paul's  EpiatleSf  exeented  en  the  same  plan 
as  the  *  BomiUes  on  St.  Matthew,'  and  pulv 
Ushed  in  seven  volumes,  between  1849  and 
1662,  in  the  Oxford  '  Library  of  the  Fathers.' 
He.nest  undertook  a  new  edition  of  thefrag^ 
nnits  of  Oiagen's  '  Hezapla,'  As  he  was 
well  aware  that  this  design  would  require 
the  whole  of  his  time  and  attention  f<Mr  many 
yemt  he  resigned  his  livinff  in  1863,  and 
removed  to  Norwich,  where  he  oontiwued  to 
reside  tUl  his  death.  His  wish,  was  to  utilise 
and  embody  in  Montfaucon's  edition  thelarge 
mass  of  materiiEds  that  had  been  brought  to 
light  since  its  publication  in  1713 ;  espeinally 
those  derived  non  the  Oxford  edition  of  the 
Sept»i«int  hv  Holmea  and  Paiwan  (1798- 
1^),  and  ihoae  tarn  the  SyrchhuapUr 
Teni(m,  wihich  had  bean  partly  pnhlidied  in 
fragmmta  by  various  fin«gn  Bdiolars.  Theaa 
two  diief  sources  of  improvement  had  (as  he 
himself  expressly  states)  been  saga^omly 
pointed  out  by  J.  Q.  Eichhom  in  his  *  Intro- 
docUon  to  the  Old  Testament.'  Accordingly 
in  August  1864  he  printed  for  private  eiron* 
latiott  a  thin  4to  pan^hlet,  entitled  '  Otium 
NoKvioense,'eootamitag  specimens  oithe  hind 
uid  amount  (rif  assistance  to  be  expected  from 
the  Syro-hexsplan  vemion ;  and  he  also  issued 
'  Pm^tsals '  for  pnfalishing  the  work  by  sub- 
Bcription,  in  five  parts,  price  13t.  each,  with 
the  promise  of  sending  the  work  to  press  as 
BOOD  as  two  hundred  copies  were  subscribed 
tat.  The  nuohw  of  suhseiiben,  however, 
did  not  by  the  end  of  the  following  year 
Hnotmt  to  much  more  tiiaa  one  half  m  what 
was  required,  and  the  whole  scheme  would 
nrohablVhave  been  abandoned  if  Dr.  Robert 
Soott,  toe  Greek  lexioonai^ier,  had  not  in- 
dooed  the  df^eates  of  ute  Oxford  Clarendon 
Press  (of  whieb  he'  was  one)  to  take  upon 
themieives  the  cost  of  the  pubKcation.  It 
was  accordingly  issued  in  p^s,  and  'finished 
in  1874^  ia  two  laig«^  handaoma  4to  volnnea. 


with  101  p^es  of  '  Prolegomena '  full  of  in- 
fomution  Tes^eoting  the  different  versions 
and  oAer  tntical  matted,  and  seventy^ix 
pages  of  auctarium  and  indices.  The  worii, 
if  not  rannnerative  to  the  delegates  in  point 
of  money,  added  mnch  to  their  reputation 
for  judiciotis  liberality ;  for  it  wss  at  once 
recognised  as  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
tribution b  to  patristic  theology  that  had  any- 
where appeared  for  more  than  a  century. 
He  was  immediately  made  sn  J.Tj.I)  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  an  honorary  fellow  of  his  college; 
the  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  ofiered  him  by  the 
uhivursi^  of  Oxford,  but  declined,  because 
on  ncGonnt  of  his  age  and  deafness  he  shrank 
from  the  neceesary  formality  of  a  personal 
attendance.  He  had  been  sjppointed  hi  1870 
an  original  member  of  the  XM  Testament 
reviuon  oompanv.  His  age  and  his  deaf- 
ness prevented  li£s  attending  any  of  their 
meetinge,  but  he  constantly  sent  written 
notes  and  snggestions,  and  m  this  way  was 
one  of  their  most  useful  coUea^ee.  He  lived 
to  see  the  work  practically  finished,  bat  died 
19  April  1885,  a  few  weeks  before  it  was 
published. 

At  the  end  of  the  preface  to  his  '  Origea  * 
he  gives  a  short  account  of  his  life  and  la- 
hours,  written  with  dignified  simplicity,  and 
without  any  wotd  complaint  at  having 
been  passed  over  in  the  distribation  of  eccle- 
siastical honours.  He  s^aks  of  himself  as 
holding  irmly  the  catholic  fcith  as  set  forth 
by  tfaeMCwqieddittrQh  of  Bn^and ;  as  hav- 
ingaFoided  tjie  errors  both  of  (so-called)  evan- 
gelicals, and  of  rat^alists,  and  (which  is  the 
last  ulcer)  of  ritualists  and  romanisera  (Pa- 
pieantiwn) ;  and  of  having  devoted  hb  lifb 
to  study  without  patronage,  gahi,  or  honour; 
And  as  ready,  above  all  things,  in  his  old  age 
to  assist  younger  students.  In  his  own  line 
of  learning  he  was  certainly  not  surpassed 
by  any  scholar  of  his  age ;  and  it  was  by  a 
happy  phrase  that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
(Cnnetopher  Wor^worth)  designated  hira 
as  '  the  Jerome  of  the  Anglican  church.' 
The  unusual  combination  of  Greek  with 
oriental  scholarship  made  his  opinion  spe- 
cially valuable.  It  is  only  due  to  his  me- 
mory to  state  that '  his  estimate  of  the  claims 
of  the  revised  version  [of  the  New  Testa- 
ment} as  aiming  to  take  the  place  of  the 
authtnised  version  was  decidedly  unfavour- 
able;' his  ohjectionB  being  grounded  portly 
on  the  great  number  of  needless  verbal  sl- 
terations,  and  parth^  on  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Greek  text  by  too  exclusively  rely- 
ing on  the  'ancient  authorities,'  without 
sufficiently  taking  into  conrideration  in  each 
case '  the  internal  evidence  of  the  good  sense 
and  propriety  of  the  passage  itself.    On  this 
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subject  he  printed  for  prirRte  circulation 
(1681)  <  A  Letter  to  the  Kev.  Philip  Schafi; 
D.D.,  President  of  the  American  Cammittee 
on  KeviBion.' 

Field  collected  a  rer^  valuable  library  of 
books  connected  with  biblical,  classieal^  and 
general  literature,  which  were  sold  by  auc- 
tion at  Norwich  for  a  Tory  inadequate  sum. 
It  is  believed  that  he  Idt  behind  him  no 
manuscripts  of  importance.  A  brass  tablet 
to  his  memory  was  put  up  by  bb  only  sur- 
viving sister  in  Rsepham  CSkuroh,  and  another 
m  the  du^el  of  Trmity  College,  Cambridge } 
the  I^inuiscri^onon  the  latta  w^s  written 
1^  the  master,  Dr.  William  H.  Tbompeon. 

Field's  other  works  (printed  at  his  own 
expense  but  not  published)  were  a  volume 

thirty-two  sermons,  1878 ;  a  second  i«rt 
of  the '  Otium  Norvioense,'  1876,  containing 
critical  observations  on  some  of  the  words 
in  Dr.  Payne  Smith's  'Thesaurus  Syriaous;' 
and  a  third  part,  1881,  containing  '  Notes  on 
Select  Passages  of  l^ie  Qreek  Testament, 
chiefly  with  reference  to  recent  Englidi  Yer- 
wms.^  AUoftiwseare&vcHixaUespedmMiB 
of  his  learning  and  critical  acumen,  erm 
theyarenots^ equally oonvinraag;  fautone 
deserves  especial  notice.  Ba  cbums  to  have 
been  the  fint  person  to  revive  (in  1889)  the 
ancient  explanation  of  the  true  reading  in  St. 
Mark's  Qoepel,  viL  19,iEaA^^(div  for  tcaSaptCQV, 
which,  after  remmning  alinost  unnoticed  for 
about  forty  years,  was  adopted  witJuut  even 
any  marginal  variation  in  the  revised  version 
of  1881.  This  third  part  of  the 'Otium  Nor^ 
vicense '  is  about  to  be  published  shortly  at 
the  Oxford  Clarendon  Press.  He  edited  for 
the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  Banow's 
'Treatise on  the  Pope's  SupremaOT,'  1851 ;  a 
Greek  Psalter,  1867 ;  ai^  the  Septuagint, 
1879,  not  a  critical  edition,  nor  on  his  own 
plan,  but  a  revision  of  GiabeV  text,  with  Uie 
ordn  fA  the  books  changed  in  aooordanoe 
with  the  English  Bible,  and  wtA  the  apocry- 
phal books  separated  from  the  canonical. 

[Antobkim^iDprefiMNtoOrigMi;  F.Bate- 
man  in  the  Kastera  Daily  PraM,  38  A^l  ISSfi ; 
W.  Aldis  Wright  In  the  Cambridae  Boricnr, 
6  Hay  1886 ;  prints  inlDmiatMa.]  W.  A.  O. 

FIELD,  FREDERICK  (1826-1886), 
chemist,  bom  in  Lambeth  on  2  Aug.  16:26, 
was  the  second  son,  by  his  second  wife,  of 
Charles  Field,  of  the  flim  of  J.  C.  &  J.  Field, 
candle-manufacturers,  &C.  Educated  at  Den- 
mark Hillgrammar  school  and  at  Mr. Long's 
school  at  Stockwell  (where  be  was  a  school- 
fellow of  ProfesiOT  Odling),  Fi^  showed 
80  atrong  a  liking  ii»  chemi^iy  that  (m  leav- 
ing school  in  lo4S  he  was  jdaced  in  tlie 
laboratory  of  the  Ftdytechmc  Instituti<ai, 


then  oondiieted  W  Dr.  Ryan.  On  leaving 
the  Polytechnic,  field  entered  into  partner- 
ship  with  a  chemist  named  II£it«beU  as  on 
assayer  and  consulting  chemist^  but  finding 
tiie  need  of  further  training  spent  aonie  time 
as  a  student  under  Dr.  Hofimann  in  the  B«yal 
College    Chemistry  in  Oxford  Street. 

Field  was  one  of  the  orijpial  monbers  Ot 
the  Ghonical  Society  <d  Limdoa,  stnitad  in 
1846,  and  ha  rand  hu  first  paper  to  that 
oiety  in  the  following  year  ( 
Soe.  iii.  404-11).  In  1848  he  uoe|itad  the 
postof  chemist  to  some<s^per'«aeltiiigiradn 
at  Coquimbo  in  Chili.  Borne  account  of  lus 
work  there  is  contained  in  his  papers  in  the 
'Journal  of  the  Clhamical  Society' fbr  1860^ 
'Chi  the  Examination  of  some  Slags  froci 
Copper-smelting  Fumaoes,'and '  Ontbe  AAee 
of  the  Cactus-pfant,'  from  which  lar^  quan- 
tities of  carbonate  of  soda  were  obtained.  In 
1861  Field  described  a  natural  alloy  of  silver 
and  copper,  which  had  the  appeanmoe  of 
nearly  pure  silver,  and  also  diMOvered  that 
a  certain  ore  which  occurred  in  large  quan- 
tities near  Coquimbo  was  in  reality  ]Kue 
l^Ms  laioli,  the  first  fbnnd  in  Botfih  Auniea. 

Ju  18^  Ftdd  waa  mtmnted  nusMger  of 
his  oooipanv's  works  at  tUdnrn,  a  new  jiort 
to  the  north  of  Co^uimba  BefiiHre  aesommg 
this  position  he  visited  England  and  maniea 
a  sister  of  (Sir)  Frederick  Abel,  returning  to 
Oaldera  in  18o8,  of  which  he  was  now  ap- 
pointed vice-consaL  The  post  ravolrediaany 
responsibilitiea  in  a  land  subject  to  ravolu- 
tioBB.  During  the  Russian  war  Field  also 
acted  as  tiie  rDpreeontative  atf  Fitanee  In  that 
distaict. 

In  1856  Field  became  diemist  and  sob- 
manager  to  the  smehing  -n-orka  then  esta- 
blished by  Seiior  Unnmeta  at  Ghiayaean, 
which  have  since  beocnue  one  of  the  largest 
o(^9W«neltingworiatntiiewaiid.  Iial660 
a  revolution  mke  out  in  (Suli.  Ksid  asnt 
his  wiJa  and  &nuly  to  England,  bnt  ImBself 
remained  andsnocwededinpnaeiniugiheea- 
tabUshment.feom  tnionr.  InSbptemberlSCO 
he  finally  quitted  GhiU  for  England.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  in  London  he  was  umMnnted 
lectum  on  chemistry  to  St.  Ifan's  Hospital 
(I860),  and  in  1662  Wmeprafeseor  of  che- 
mistry in  the  London  Instatution.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  appdnted  ohenust  to  the 
aniline  colour  works  of  Simpson,  Maule,  & 
Nicholson,  a  post  which  ha  held  till  1866^ 
when  he  became  a  partner  in  the  old  firm  of 
his  family — Messrs.  J.  C.  &  J.  Field — w  which 
he  remamed  and  of  which  he  was  smior 
partner  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1876 
Ilehl'a  health  began  to  fiul,  and  alter  a  lo^ 
tUnesa  he  died  on  3  Arnil  1666. 

field  wrote  forty-tKree  puptn  on  sdoa- 
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tiflo  aubjacts  for  Tanous  periodicals,  in  addi- 
tion to  one  written  in  conjunction  with  his 
lHotheHn-law,SirF.  A.  Abel.  Among  them 
az6;  'On  the  Solvent  Power  ezeroiaed  hj 
HTposiUphite  of  Soda  on  manv  Salts  in- 
soluble in  Water '  (' Joum.  Chem.  Soc'  1863) ; 
'  On  the  Solubility  of  the  Halogen  Salts  of 
E^verin  certain  Solutions '  ('  ChemicalNews,' 
1661):  *0n  the  Fa'wtMm  of  Silver  in  Sea- 
water'  CProe.  of  the  Bctyal  Soc.'  vol  viti. 
1866-7) ;  'Artificial  Formation  of  Ataoam- 
ite'CBevue  UniTerselle,' 1660) ;  on  *Liid- 
lamite,  A  new  Mineral uid  m 'The  Qensml 
Digtribtdaon  oi  Bismuth  in  Co|^  Minerals ' 
(' Joom.  Ohem.  Soo.'  1863). 

[Joum.  Obem,  Soe.  I8W,  xlix.  847 ;  ITatnn, 
ff  April  1886  ;  Bqjal  Soeist/a  Oat.  of  8ointifle 
tKpm,  1868.]  W.  J.  H. 

FEEIJ),  GEORGE  (1777P-1864),  ohe- 
misti  was  bom  in  or  about  1777  at  Berk- 
hampstead,  Hertfordshire,  of  a  familr  long 
settled  in  that  town,  and  was  educatea  at  St. 
Peter's  school  there.  When  about  eighteen 
yean  of  age  he  came  to  London  to  seek  a  pro- 
iMHOn.  He  thought  he  saw  an  c^aing  in 
the  careful  apfdication  of  chemistry  to  pig- 
ments and  dyes.  War  on  the  continent,  by 
stepping  the  saj^ly  of  madder  from  Holland, 
threatened  to  impede  his  progress.  This  ob- 
stacle, however,  led  him  to  conaider  the  na- 
ture (A  itscultivation,  and  with  a  well-devised 
project  he  waited  on  Sir  Joseph  Banks  for  his 
advice,  and,  as  he  hoped,  his  co-operation. 
Sir  Jos^h,  after  unsuccessAilly  attempting 
to  cultivate  madder  in  Essex,  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  it  could  not  be  done  En  Englanct 
Field  then  commenced  the  cultivation  in  his 
own  garden,  and  from  roots  of  his  own  growth 
produced  Imautiful  specimens  of  colouring 
matter.  A  con^vance,  both  mechanical  and 
chmuical,  was  still  wanted  to  reduce  the 
liquor  to  its  finest  ooodatence.  'Bit  Inven- 
tion of  the  'phyaetm'  or  pereolator  a^ 
nospheric  pressure  admirably  aeoomplished 
this  pnr|Kise.  He  exhibited  Us  peroc^tor, 
together  intk  an  improved  drying  stove  and 
fnes,  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  was 
awarded  their  gold  Ins  medal  in  1816 '  for  his 
apparatttsfbrpreparingooloured  lakes.'  Both 
•pparatos  are  fitmred  and  described  by  him  in 
the  society's  'Xranaactions,'  xxxiv.  87-94. 
Oddly  enough  the  percolator  was  patented 
by  otiiets  several  years  after,  and  applied  to 
the  clearing  of  sugar.  Field  continued  hia 
application  of  science  to  the  purposes  of  the 
artut  widi  good  effect ;  his  dexten^  and  care 
in  the  p'^aration  of  delicate  colours  set  all 
oompetitioa  at  defiance.  Among  his  other 
inventions  may  hementioued  his  metrochtome 
and  his  oonioal  tenses,  which  produced  a  con- 


tinuous rainbow  with  varied  e^ts  of  refrao- 
tions.  Field  died  at  Syon  Hill  Park  Cottage, 
Isbworth,  Middlesex,  on  28  Sept.  I86i,  aged 
77.  He  bequeathed  to  the  Boyal  Institute 
of  British  Aichitacts  six  architectural  draw- 
ings by  J.  L«  Bond ;  to  the  Han  well  Lunatio 
Asylum  'The  Maniac,'  by  B.  Dawes,  R.A.; 
while  to  t  he  libnuj  of  London  Univeirntrf  ha 
gars  a  porbraiit  of  Dr.  WiUiato  Harvey,  W 

'ChromatD^phyj  or,  a  Traatise  en  OolMn. 
and  Fijpn^tfr,  and  of  th&ir  Powers  in  Puk^ 
in^/  St,i},f  l4>tMlon^  1835,  of  which  &  new 
edi  tion^'reviMd,  rewritten,  and  broughtdown 
tothii  i>re*enttime,'byT,  W. Salter, appeared 
jn  IrtJ'iJ,  and  s.  thirfl,  *  mcxieroisi^d '  by  J.  B. 
Tnvlc'r  on  thf  hiiwt  of  .Salter's  ravisinii,  in 
l&r'-'"i.  Aiiivrli-T  vahift*4l'j  rirot»>&?ir*nal  trti-ar  i-^", 
his  '  liiidtnit-iits  of  (liv  rftiuter'n  Art;  or,  a 
Qrnmicar(*t  Coloiiriuf:,'  l^nici,  Loiidnii,  IKjO, 
was  '  njvi*eJ  an'  hi  pur'  rew.rilfen'  Ijy  li. 
Mallet  ill  1^70,  iiud  mala  m  ltt7d  by  A. 
DavidBon,  who  has  added  sections  on  paint- 
ing in  se||ia,  water^loors,  and  oils.  Field's 
ot£iW  wntings  are  :  L  '  Tptroyawa ;  or,  A 
brief  Outline  of  the  Universal  Syst^,'  in 
TC^  iz.  of  'The  Pamphleteer,'  8vo,  London, 
1813-36}  Srd  edit.,  8vo,  London,  1646. 
2.  '  AiavoMt.  The  third  Osf^non  attempted } 
or.  Elements  of  Logic  and  Subjective  Fhilo- 
aophy,'  in  voL  xii.  of  the  same.  8.  'The 
Anah^  of  the  Physical  Scienoee  indicated/ 
in  voL  rv.  of  the  same.  4.  *  .£ethetica ;  or, 
the  Analogy  of  the  Sensible  Sciences  indi- 
cated* with  an  appendix  on  Ught  and  colours,' 
in  vol  xvii.  of  the  same.  6.  "Ethics ;  or,  the 
Analof^  of  the  MMal  Sciences  indicated,'  in 
vdL  zxiii.  of  the  same.  6.  *  Outlines  of  Ana^ 
Ic^cal  Philosophy,  bdng  a  primary  view  of 
the  principles,  relations,  and  pmrposes  of  Na- 
ture, Sduoe^  and  Art,'  S  vols.  W),  Lmidon, 
1839. 

[Baildw,  eited  in  Oent.  Msg.  myr  mr.  xHi. 
6ii~6 ;  Brit.  Hub.  Oat.]  O.  Q. 

FIELD,  HENKY  (1765-1837),  apothe- 
cary, descended  from  a  mmily  seated  for  seve- 
ral generations  at  Oockmhoe^  Hertfordshire, 
bom  on  29  Sept.  1765,  was  the  eldest  son  ot 
John  Field,  an  apothecary  in  extensive  prac- 
tice in  Newgate  Street,  London,  by  his  wife, 
Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  grocer, 
who  was  a  grandson  of  Henry  Cromwell, 
lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  younger  son  of  the 
Protector.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  his 
profession,  and  in  1807  was  elected  apothe- 
cary to  Christ's  I^Hpttalj  a  post  which  he  eon- 
tinued  to  fill  until  withm  ashort  time  (tf  his 
death.  As  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Apo- 
theoacies  he  promoted  its  interests  by  giving^ 
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in  conjunction  with  Joseph  Hurlock,  gratui- 
tom  courses  of  lecttires  on  materia  medkm  at 
their  hall  to  the  apprentices  and  stodenta, 
which  resulted  in  the  r^nlar  eetehlishment 
of  lectures  by  the  soctetT ;  and  in  1816,  by 
his  exertions  towards  obtaining  the  act  of 
parliament  which  enforced  an  efficient  ex- 
amination into  the  education  and  profeeaional 
attainments  of  every  candi^t«  foriwEactiidiig 
as  aa  apothecary  in  England  mad  Walei.  Bfl 
also  filled  for  a  long  period  die  offioe  of  d^ 
paty-treasQier,  and  lattedy  of  treaanoitf ,  of 
that  brandi  of  the  affidn  of  the  Society-  of 
Apothecaries  originally  instituted fbr  the  sup- 
ply of  the  members  oi  their  own  body  with 
gennine  drags  and  medidnei,  but  which  nlti- 
matelr  extended  to  the  aerviee  of  the  navy, 
the  ijoat  India  Com^ny,  and  the  public 
generally.  In  1831  Field  was  nominated  by 
Sir  HeniT  Halford,  on  the  part  of  the  general 
board  of  nealdi^BS  one  of  the  medical  officers 
attached  to  the  city  of  London  board  of  health 
for  the  adoption  of  piecaations  against  the 
threatened  visitation  of  the  cholera  to  the 
metropolis.  In  common  with  his  collewnes 
Field  afterwards  recuTed  the  tltanks  of  the 
oorporation  and  a  piecie  of  plate.  He  was  also 
for  many  Tears  the  tnasnrer  of  the  Lcrndtm 
Annuity  Society  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  widom 
of  apothecaries,  in  Ohatham  Plnoe,  Black- 
friars,  of  which  institution  his  father  was  the 
founder  in  1766.  Field  died  at  Woodf(xd, 
£sse9t,on  19  Dee;  1687.  Hemarried,  2  Sept. 
1784,  Esther,  daughter  of  John  Bamm  of 
Woolacre  House,  near  Deptford,  and  l^  this 
lady,  who  died  16  Jan.  188^  he  left  six  sons 
[see  FiBLfi,  Babbok,  and  Fibu>,  Fbhsbbick, 
1801-1886]  and  two  danriitera.  Hisportnut, 
by  Picher^i^,  is  at  Apothecairier  Hall; 
another,  by  Samuel  Lane,  was  painted  for 
the  London  Annuity  Sodety.  ■  msidee  oon- 
trihutiiig  profesrional  remoito  to  medical 
journals,  Field  wrote  'Memoirs,  historical 
uid  illnstmtive,  of  the  Botaniek  Garden  at 
Chdaeo,  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Apo- 
thecaries of  London,'  8to,  Limaon,  1820, 
which  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  so- 
ciety, to  whom  the  manuscript  had  been  pre>- 
emted.  A  new  edition  of  this  interesting 
little  work, '  rerised,  corrected,  and  continued 
to  the  present  time  b^  R.  H.  Semple,'  was 
issued  m  1878.  His  introductory  address, 
delivered  on  11  Feb.  1836  at  the  W  of  the 
society's  evening  meetings  for  sdentiflc  pur- 
poses, was  also  printed  by  his  colleagues. 
[Oant.  Mag.  new  ser.  ix.  212-13.] 

FIELD,  HENRY  IBBOT  (1797-1848), 
pianist,  born  at  Both  on6Dee.l797jWas  the 
son  Iliomas  Field,  for  many  years  the  or- 
ganist at  Bath  Abbcyi  1^  lus  wife,  Mary 


Harv^,  who  died  16  June  1816.  The  tatber 
died  SI  Dec  1831.  Henry  was  the  eldest  of 
a  family  <tf  seven  children.  He  was  edu- 
cated fint  at  Holdstock's  academv,  and  after- 
wards at  the  Badi  grammar  school.  At  a 
very  early  he  uiowed  his  aptitude  for 
music.  He  was  taught  by  his  nther,  and 
afterwards  bj^  James  Morris  Coomb^  the  oi^ 
f^ist  of  Ghippenham.  In  1807,  beuw  then 
just  ten  years  of  a^,  he  praformed  for  the 
met  time  in  puhtic,m  a  doet  with  his  &tber. 
On  16  June  18S0  he  divided  die  howHns  of 
a  d«et  with  Jolunn  Humnd,  in  their  per- 
formance of  that  oompoeer's  grand  sonata, 
oeuvre  92.  He  was  a  mngukrlv  brilliant 
executant,  and  greatly  esteemed  tkron^unit 
his  career  as  a  musical  inetmctor.  He  was 
very  popular  in  his  native  city,  and  generally 
known  as  '  Field  of  Bath.'  He  was  a  good 
scholar  in  French,  It^ian,  Spanish,  and  Ger- 
man. While  {irofessioiiaUy  m  att^dance  as 
teacher  of  masic  at  Prior  Park  CoU^i;e,  Reld 
in  1835  was  converted  to  Catholicism  by  the 
Sev.  Dr.  Gentili.  He  was  fbrmallv  received 
into  that  diurdi  by  BiiAop  Bailies  auring  the 
winter  of  that  ^ear.  He  ^ve  his  last  con- 
cert, in  assodotion  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Bel- 
ville  Penley,  aa  18  May  1848,  in  die  Bath 
Assembly  Kooms.  While  in  the  act  of  phiT- 
ing  Waluce's '  Oracovienne  *  he  was  sndaenly 
struck  down  hr  a  paralytic  seizure.  He  died 
on  19  May  1848,  aged  60,  at  the  house  ofhis 
brother  Frederick,  the  surgeon,  in  Northum- 
berland Buildings. 

[laforaiatioD  from  H«nry  Field's  niece,  Mrs. 
LBudomie;  Bath  Herald,  20  May  1848;  Bath 
and  Ohelteiiham  Oazette,  2-1  May  1848 ;  Athe- 
meun,  37  May  1848,  p.  540;  Gent  Mag.  mw 
attt.  XXX.  107  ;  Gtore's  Dietioaary  of  Hwe  and 
Maneians,  i.  019;  Bev,  James  Shepherd's  R*- 
minileencM  of  Prior  Paik  OoUega,  1886,  p. ».] 

0.  E. 

FIELDorFEILD,  JOHN  (1620-1687), 
''jBTOto-Oopemtcan*  of  Englaib^son  of  Richard 
Field  {d,  1642),  was  bom  at  East  Ardsley,  in 
theWestRidingofYorkshire,aboutl620.  He 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Hunter,  his  descendant  conjectures  that 
part  of  it  was  gained  under  the  patronage  of 
Alured  Comyn,  prior  of  St,  Oswald's,  from 
which  house  the  cell  of  Woodkirk,  near  Ards- 
ley, depended.  Anth<Hiy  4  Wood  believes 
that  he  studied  at  Oxford. 

He  published:  1.  'Ephemeris  onni  1667 
cnrrsntisjuxta  Oopemid  etReinbcddieanones 
. . .  per  J.  Feild  ...  ad  Meridianum  Ltmdi- 
nensem  .  .  .  supputata.  Adjects  est  Epi- 
Btola  J.  Dee,  qua  vulgores  istos  Ephemeri- 
dum  fiotoros  reprehendit,' London,  1666, 4to. 
2.  'Ephemerides  trium  aanonnn,  an.  166S| 
69  et  00  ...  ex  Erasmi  Rnnoldi  tabulis 
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aceuratUeimd  sd  Meridianum  CivitatU  Lon- 
dinenaia  supputatie,'  London,  1568, 4to.  To 
the  latter  work  the  following  are  added  : 
'Oanon  Ascensionum  Obliquarum  cujusvis 
steUea  non  exeedentia  8  gradns  Latitudtnis 
eoniectas,'  and  '  Tabula  Sellanim  Fixarum 
insigmomm,'  &c.  These  worka  were  th« 
first  in  En^and  in  which  the  principles  of 
the  C<qpeniican  philosophy  i^rere  lecognised 
and  asserted. 

He  Ured  in  London  at  the  date  of  his  6r8t 
'  Ephemeris/  and  appears,  &om  a  xemaik  in  a 
mannscript  in  the  Lambeth  Lihruy^to  have 
been  a  public  inatructor  in  science.  On 
4  Sept.  1668  he  received  a  confirmation  of 
arms  and  the  grant  of  a  crest  allusive  to  his 
attfuoments  in  astnmomical  science,  viz.  the 
device  of  a  red  arm  issuing  from  the  clouds 
and  presenting  a  golden  oirery. 

He  married,  about  1660,  Jane  (d.  1600), 
daoghter  of  Jc^  Amyae,  a  Eetttish  gentle- 
man, and  some  time  between  that  date  and 
1677,  settled  down  at  Ardslejr,when  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death,  bis  position  being  that  of 
a  gentleman  held  in  esteem  ftuong  t  he  better 
class  of  his  neighbours.  IntheYorkshinTisi- 
tatioa  of  1586  lie  remnded  hw  unuaad  cMst 
and  the  names  of  his  wife  and  nine  children. 
In  his  will,  dated  38  Deo.  1686,  he  describes 
himsslfasa'fiatiBersometjme  student  in  the 
mathymathicke  sciences.'  He  died  soon  after 
the  date  of  this  will,  the  administration  of 
his  estate  b^ng  granted  to  his  widow  on 
3  May  1687.  Hu  library  _psssed  into  the 
hands  of  William  Coley  of  Xorki  who  after- 
wards ratomed  it  to  the  fiimily. 

[Joseph  Hontei^s  Gens  SylTeatrina,  1846, 
pp.  77-80;  Wood's  Atbmse  Oxon.  ed.  Bliaa, 
1.  300 ;  GlOTw's  Visitation  of  Torkshirs,  ed. 
Foster,  1876,  p.  817  ;  Yorkshirs  AtohaoWeal 
Journal,  ziv. ;  Fostw'a  York.  Fsdignes,  W«st 
Riding,  1874.]  a  W.  a 

FIELD,  JOHN  (1782-1887),  composer, 
was  the  son.  of  a  violinist  employed  in  a 
theatre  in  Dublin,  where  he  was  bom  on 
26  July  1782.  His  grandfather,  an  (nganist, 
taught  him  the  rudiments  of  music.  His 
father  and  grandiather  were  determined  to 
make  an  infant  prodigy  of  him,  and  so  great 
were  the  hardships  be  experienced  in  the  pro- 
cess, that  he  made  an  abortive  attempt  to 
run  away  from  home.  This  must  have  Men 
at  an  extremely  earijr  age^  for  he  was  only 
twelve  years  old  when  he  made  his  first  ap* 
pearance  as  a  London  performer.  His  father 
nad  procured  an  engagemeat  at  Bath  and  suV 
aequentlv  at  the  Haymaf k«fc  Tbeatre ;  and, 
imparenuy  soon  after  hit  aninl  in  London, 
we  boy  was  placed  nnder  dementi's  tnititm, 
perb^  as  an  articled  popS,  In  1704  or 


1796  he  played  at  a  public  concert  ajipvhr- 
ing  in  ooncertos  by  Dusaek  and  Clementi. 
He  was  advertised  as  being  oidy  ten  years 
of  age.  In  1799  he  performed  a  concerto  of 
his  own  composition  at  a  concert  given  for 
the  benefit  <n  the  yotmmr  Bnta,  uid  again 
at  a  oomcert  of  the  New  Husieal  Fond.  This 
concerto  attained  constderablepopnlarity  ^and 
he  was  engaged  to  plav  it  at  a  concert  gtveil 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  on  20  Feb.  1801^ 
when  Mozart's  '  Requiem '  and  Handel's 
^I/AlWro'  wsfe  abo  given.  The  '  Morning 
Poet'  01  a  day  or  two  after  the  concert  called 
him  (wrongly,  of  course)  '  the  late  pupil  of 
GHementi,'  and  his  concerto  '  the  celebrated 
one  composed'  by  himself.'  Parke,  in  his 
'  Musical  Memoirs,'  is  less  flattering:  '  Mr. 
Field  (pupil  of  Clementi)  played  a  concerto 
on  the  pianoforte,  which  woa  more  remarkable 
ftir  rapidity  than  expression ; '  but  Parke  aim 
calls  Bfosart's  *Reauiem'  'a  composition  of 
infinite  science  ana  dolness.*  In  1802  Clfr* 
menti  took  him,  by  way  of  Paris  snd  ^enna, 
toSt.Pebftrsburg^  where  Olmientiestabliabed 
a  bnneh  of  his  j^anofwte  business,  and  where 
Fi^  was  apprenticed  to  him  as  a  salsamui) 
whose  duties  consisted  lai^ly  in  shovrinir  off 
the  piawrfbrtes  to  intrading  purchasers.  The 
statement.,  commonly  made,  that  he  had  been 
appnntticed  to  the  firm  established  by  Cle- 
menti in  London,  turns  out  to  be  unsupported. 
At  the  concerts  given  by  the  master  and 
pupil  Field  was  received  with  great  fhvour. 
Although  the  Russian  tour  was  so  success- 
ful, the  avarice  which  was  the  chief  defect 
of  Clementi's  character  showed  itself  in  bis 
treatment  of  ^eld,  who  was  at  one  time 
neari^'perished  with  cold  for  want  of  proper 
clothing.  In  December  1802  Spohr  was 
taken  %  Clemmiti  to  hear  field  play  in  his 
warehoose.  He  gives  in  his  autobioRraphy 
a  graphic  account  of  the  awkward  Engiiaa 
youth,  knowing  no  language  but  bis  own^ 
and  grown  out  of  his  clothes  to  such  an  to." 
tent  that  when  he  sat  down  to  play  his  arms 
were  bare  nearly  to  the  elbows.  His  gro- 
tesque appeaarancB  was  completely  forgotten 
when  he  b^n  to  play.  Then,  says  Spohr, 
'  man  war  nur  eln  Ohr  I '  Field  had  made 
enough  of  a  position  by  1804  to  warrant  his 
stayii^in  Russia  after  Clementi  had  left  ths 
country.  Inthatyearhegaveacotieertwith 
Madame  Mara  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  tct 
some  years  after  this  he  had  continued  suc- 
cess as  a  teacher.  In  1812  and  182S  he  visited 
Moscow  uid  was  well  received.  His  music, 
with  that  of  Hummel  and  Bossini,  is  spoliea 
of  as 'the  rage*  in  St.  Petersburg.  Atsome 
time  between  1824  and  1^  he  settled  in 
Moscow.  In  the  latter  year  he  formed  the 
intention  oi  retuming  to  En^and,  but  abaii* 
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dooed  it,  probably  on  the  occasion  of  his  mar- 
riage with  a  Hlle.  Ohaipeotier,  from  whom 
he  waa  soon  aftarmuda  a^rat«d.  A  sod, 
the  issue  of  the  marriage,  sabeequantly  sang 
at  the  opera  at  St.  Pe  terolwrg,  under  the  name 
ofLeonoff.  In  1881  a  report  of  Field's  death 
was  circulated,  and  it  was  contradicted  ia 
the'Harmonicon'forthatyear(p.l67).  His 
'  love  of  retiremrat  *  is  alluded  to ;  ht^ee  are 
held  out  of  hie  ultimately  resolving  to  journey 
westward.  In  1833  he  came  to  England,  and 
on  29  March  he  attended ClementTs  funeral; 
on  27  Feb.  he  pl^^  hia  concerto  in  E  flat 
at  the  Philhansonie  Society's  cmcert;  he 
ahmilj^  afterwards  vmt  to  Paris.  It  ia  not 
impossible  Uiat  the  article  on  *  The  Pveeent 
State  of  Music  in  St.  Petersburg,'  inserted 
in  the  '  Harmonicon '  for  1832,  p.  66,  may 
have  been  written  by  field.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  made  his  way,  through  Bdginm 
and  Switserland,  to  Italy,  where  lie  was  leas 
suceessful.  It  is  difficmt  to  separate  cause 
from  effect,  but  it  is  certain  that  simul- 
taneously with  this  reverse  of  fortune,  habits 
of  laziness  and  intemperance  increased  upon 
him,  and  fornine  months  he  lay  in  a  hospital 
in  Naples.  He  suffered  from  fistula,  wnich 
was  aggravated  by  his  intemperance.  A 
Russian  family  named  Raemanow  pitied  him, 
and  took  him  back  to  Moscow.  On  the  way 
thiry  visited  Vienna,  where  hia  playing,  espe- 
daU^  of  his  own  *  Noeturaa^  was  greatly 
admired.  Soon  aflsr  hia  arriTal  in  Kuiaoow, 
on  11  Jan.  1837,  he  died. 

His 'Nocturnes* — there  are  twenty  works 
usually,  though  probably  wrongly,  so  desig- 
nated— and  some  of  his  seven  concertoa  hare 
an  individuality  and  t^rm  which  can  never 
lose  its  freshness.  His  music  is  romantio  in 
a  very  high  degree,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Chopin's  'Nocturnes'  owe  much 
both  of  their  form  and  spirit  to  Field.  As 
a  criticism  of  the  character  of  his  works, 
Lisst's  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the 
'Nocturnes  '  (Schuberth)  may  be  consnlt«d, 
thouffh  for  all  biographical  surpoaes  it  ia 
worthless.  Besides  the  wonu  mentioned 
die  pubUahed  compoaitians  include  two  di- 
vertimenld  for  piano,  strings,  and  flute ;  a 
quintet  and  a  rondo  for  piano  and  strings ; 
variations  on  a  Russian  ueme,  and  grande 
valfe,  for  piano,  four  hands ;  four  eonata«  for 
piano  solo,  three  of  which  are  dedicated  to 
Clementi ;  Marche  Triomph^  Ghraode  Pas- 
torale, airs  en  Rondeau,  airs  with  variations, 
Rondeau  Ecossais,  Polonais^  rondo,  'Twelve 
o'clock,*  and  a  few  songs. 

(Orov^s  Diet.  L  878,  519;  Rirke's  Musical 
Hempirs,  i.  290;  Pohl's  Mozart  in  London,  p. 
144;  PdM'8  Haydn  in  London,  p.  2S4;  FAtis's 
filsgiaphie  Uiiiv«rfs1>»  d<w  Mnsiciensi  Up^^r^ 


Selbstbiog.  i.  43;  HanaoBietm,  1838, p.  141, and 
other  passages  rderrad  to  above ;  Brit.  Has.  Oat. ; 
infoniaUoa  ftem  J.  P.  Thsobald,  •».] 

J.A.F.M. 

FIELD,  JOSHUA  (1787  r-1888),  civil 
engineer,  bom  about  1787,  was  of  the 
firm  of  H  Maudslay,  Sons,  &  Fidd  of 
Lambeth  [see  H^vdslat,  Hbkbt].  Field 
had  elosely  itndied  the  marine  engine  and 
steam  navigation  since  1816,  when  Maudslay 
&  Go.  made  a  pair  of  combined  engines, 
each  fourteen  horse-power,  applying  the  power 
to  the  paddle-wheel  shaft  by  the  crank  in- 
stead en  by  cogwheels,  according  to  the  pre- 
vious mode.  Mensrs.  Maudslay  &  ^eld 
undertook  to  construct  engines  of  adequate 
power  to  propel  a  vessel,  with  sufficient  stor- 
age for  fuel,  across  the  Atlantic,  at  a  time 
when  many  of  the  constructors  of  the  day- 
declined  to  attempt  an  apparently  imprac- 
ticable feat.  The  engines  were  computed 
and  fitted  on  board  the  Great  Western  in 
March  1638,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  vea- 
ael  started  on  her  first  voyage  from  Brist<d, 
reachinff  New  York,  a  distance  of  threethou- 
sand  muea,  in  thirteen  days  and  ten  hoara. 

lileld  was  one  of  riz  young  men  who, 
towards  the  end  of  1817,  founded  the  In- 
stitution of  CHvil  Engineers.  He  was  one 
of  ita  earliest  vioe-prendents,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  that  office  until  elected  presi- 
dent on  18  Jan.  1848,  being  the  first  president 
selected  from  the  class  of  purely  mechanical 
sngineers.  In  his  inaugnral  address,  de- 
livered on  1  Feb.,  he  alluded  particnlariy  to 
the  changes  which  had  then  been  u^ndooed 
into  steam  navigation,  and  to  some  of  the 
more  marked  improvements,  both  in  the  eii^ 
nnes  and  the  vessels,  by  which  they  had 
been  adapted  fat  carrying  cargo  and  fuel  for 
l<H)g  voyages,  and  for  attaining  great  ^eed 
on  short  voyages.  This  office  he  filled  fot 
two  yearSfthe  period  permitted  by  the  regu- 
lations. On  3  March  1836  he  became  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  was  ^so  a  member 
of  the  Societv  of  Arts.  Field  died  at  his 
residence,  Balham  Hill  Houses  Surrey,  on 
11  Aug.  1863,  aged  76. 

[Bnilder,  cited  ia  Qent.  Mag.  3rd  tm.  zv. 
S79-80 ;  Idsts  of  FeUows  of  th«  Royal  Society.] 

Q.Q. 

FIELD,  NATHANIEL  (1687-1633), 
actor  and  dramatut,  bom  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Oiles,  CripplegatSL  was  the  son  of  tlie  Rev. 
John  Fidd  (buried  36  March  1587-8),  author 
of 'A  Godly  Ezbortatitm  by  occasion  of  the 
late  ludgement  of  God  shewed  at  Paris  Gar- 
den 13  Jan.  1S9S'  a  violent  attack  upon 
theatrical  entertainments.  He  was  baptisnl 
17  Oct.  1C67,  under  the  name  Nathan,  an 
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elder  brother,  n^istered  13  Jun^  1581  as  Nfr* 
t^aniel  Field,  lui^^nff  died.  Anothco- brother 
was  Theophilu*  Field  [q.  t.],  iHshop  of  Here* 
ford.  Nab.  Field,  as  he  was  ffeneraUy  c^led, 
SaL  P«v7,  Tbomu  Du-,  John  Underwood, 
Kobert  Baxter,  and  John  Rroet  woe  Uu  six 
principal  ewnedians  ot  the  Ohildrmi  of  the 
QaeeirB  Revels,  aa  children  of  the  Chapd 
Ronl  were  at  one  time  called,  br  whom  in 
1000 Ben  Jonion's '  Qj^thia'a  Rerels '  was  pa- 
formed.  Field  acted  in  the  foUowinffreair  in 
the  *  Poetaster*  of  the  same  aatbor.  His  first 
recorded  part  is  CSiannan's  Bub^  d'Amboia 

J published  1607).  In  1609  be  played  in 
onson's  *  Epicene.'  In  Ji»iflon'a  'fiurtholo* 
mew  Fur'  (1614)  (act  T.  sc.  8)  Cokes  asks, 
concerning  the  performers  in  apappet-show, 
*  Which  is  your  beet  actor,  your  Field  P ' 
and  pays  FisAA  a  etill  higher  ctmipliment 
in  connecting  him  with  Bnrbage.  Biohard 
Fleeknoe,  Mty  years  later,  confinos  this  asso- 
ciation, smng  m  the'Short  Discowseof  the 
English  Sta^,'  printed  at  the  end  of  his 
'LoTe'sKiiigdom^^l664):  < Ik  this  time  were 
poets  and  actors  m  their  gieittest  flourish; 
Jonson  and  Shakespeare,  with  Beanmoat  and 
Fletcher,  their  poets,  and  Field  and  Burbage 
thur  acton.'  Malone,  \rho  doubts  whether 
the  actor  and  the  dramatist  are  the  same,  says 
that  Field  played  Buasy  d'Ambois  '  when  he 
became  too  manly  to  rqiresent  the  ohainetets 
of  women '  (Supplement  to  Malosb'b  Stake' 
»pearB\,  a  supposition  which  Oollier,  with 
some  snow  of  reason,  rebuts.  At  some  period 
after  1014,  Oollier  thinks  1616,  Field,  who 
seems'to  have  been  with  the  king's  players  in 
1613,  permanentlyioined  them,  playinff  with 
Burbage  in  'TheSiught  of  Malta'  and  other 
plays  m  Baanmont  ara  netciher.  Hianame 
i^ipeafs  for  tiie  first  time  in  1619  in  a  patent) 
ana  stmds  seventeentli  on  the  list  of  twen^ 
six  players,  prefixed  aa  'The  Names  of  the 
PrimciMll  ActOTs  in  all  these  jRayee  *  to  the 
1628  folio  *  Shakespeare.' 

According  to  the  r^fisters  of  the  parishes 
of  St.  Anne,  Blackfriars,  and  St,  Andrew- 
bj^he- Wardrobe,  sBTeral  children  of  Nathan 
fieldandAnneFietd^faiswi£a,weiechriBtened 
from  1619  to  1627.  The  burial  of  Field  him- 
self, who  is  belicTed  to  haveretired  from  the 
stage  somewhere  near  1623,  appears  in  the 
same  registers  under  the  date  SO  Fek  1832-3. 
Field's  married  li&  seems  to  bare  been  dis- 
turbed by  jealoniy.  Among  tliaHeberMSS. 
is  an  epignun,  quoted  in  OoUior'a  '  Annals 
of  the  Dtege,'  iiL  487,  calling  him  the  true 
'  Othello'  for  lus  jesloosy  of  his  wife. 

field's  first  ajqwanuwe  as  a  dramatist  was 
made  with  his  '  A  Woman  is  a  Weather- 
oodk,'  4to,  1612,  which,  according  to  the  title, 
was  <  acted  before  the  king  at  Wmteholl,  and 


divers  times  pnTately  at  the  White&iars  by 
the  children  of  Her  Majesty's  Berels.'  This 
was  followed  by  *  Amends  for  Ladies,'  4t(^ 
16I8andl639.  The  performance  of  the  Utter 
play  could  not  have  been  much  later  than 
MUi,  since  in  1611  an  alluuon  to  it  is  found 
in  a  work  of  Anthony  Stafford  (Collieb, 
AmMi»^tkeBtag«tm.\Qi).  Itvrasaoted 
at  tike  Blackfriars  theatre,  *  when  it  was 
employed  by  the  actors  of  Prince  Henry  and 
of  the  Priacess  Elisabeth,  as  well  as  m  the 
king'8playen'(t6.iii.429).  ThatFieldpUyed 
in  us  own  pieces  is  pioMble  but  uneertun. 
These  plays,  one  of  which,  as  a  satire  upon 
women,  was  dedicated  '  to  any  woman  tnat 
bath  been  no  weathercock,'  i.e.  to  nobody, 
while  the  second,  as  its  title  implies,  was  in- 
tended as  a  BjwcieB  of  apology  for  the  former, 
are  induded  in  OolUers  and  in  Mr.  W.  C. 
HasliU's  editions  of  Bodsley's  '  Old  Plays.' 
They  are  excellent  comedies  in  thmr  class. 
The  comic  aceoes  are  above  the  level  of  Maa< 
singer  and  Bhirl^,  and  the  serious  passwes 
taoM  not  shame  those  jjoeta.  The  xelattTe 
shares  of  ]Bleld  andMasamger  in  'The  Fatal 
Dowry,' 4to,  1632,  published  under  theirjoint 
names,  have  not  been  conclusively  estar 
Wished.  That 'A  Woman's  a  Weathercock' 
and  'Amende  for  Ladies'  were  written  about 
the  same  time  seems  proved  by  Field's  dedi- 
cation of  the  earlier  work,  in  which,  after 
saying  that  he  cares  not  for  forty  shiUings — 
eupjKMed  to  be  the  ordinary  price  for  a  dedi- 
cation, words  which  have  been  held  to  esta- 
blish that  his  finances  were  at  that  time 
flourishing — heu^[eshi8  imaginary  patroness 
to  remain  constant  'till  my  next  play  be 

rrinted,  wherein  she  shall  see  what  amends 
have  made  to  ber  and  all  the  sex.*  Field's 
share  in  a  tripartite  appeal,  his  partners  in 
wludi  werelusunger  and  Dabome,to  Hens* 
lowr.  preserved  in  Dtilwich  Coll^,  pulji, 
hiiu'cvtjr.R  different Hflptct  uponlHald  Hiinati- 
ciul  ['ii^itin!!.  It  is  an  oanifst  app(-al  for 
flvc  niii  !-.('  (I'll  pounfls  sdid  tfj  be  nwisiy  for  A 
plu_Ti  V,  iifiotit  which  tbiij  'cftTinottoljavlei}.' 
Ae^coni'I  docament)  aiDulwicL,  sbiiw^  Fk']d 
•uiiliic-klly  fftken  on  an  txi-'cutiiin  of  30/.' 
ami  ln'tr::irn;  froic  liie  *F»lWr  IlincEilow," 
(ll'.'tirilQwi^ t  IVir  11  Iimn  nf  \} ,  wli'icli  witli 
x/.  lent  by  a  frierid,  will  procun?  fiie  did- 
charae.  At  Bulwich  are  also  a  third  letter 
to  '  Hinchlow '  concerning  a  play  on  which 
'  Mr.  Dawbome '  and  himself  *  have  spent  a 
great  deale  of  time  in  conforence,  some 
articles  concerning  a  oompany  of  playess,' 
axid  a  portrwt  of  Fuld '  in  his  shirt,*  a  uMtioa 
(MT  the  Carfewright  bequest  ^nmtvvA  in  the 
mastOT's  house  (npmdaeed  in  LBi^a  J^fo  tf 
Skakemre,  illnstr.  edit.  1890). 
Uader  the  initials  N.F.  in  a  later  edition, 
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filled  out.  Field  contributed  uz  stanzas  in 
praise  of  Fletoher'a  '  Faithfiil  Shepherdess/ 

grefized  to  the  first  edition  of  tnat  play, 
before  his  own  fint  pl^r  awear  ten  lines  ttj 
QeoiveChapm&n.addresaed 'To  his  loved  eon. 
Nat  field,  and  hia  Weatiwroock  Woman/ 
A  jdn  coBcmning  *  Master  field,  Uie  pla jer/ 
preserved  in  suMequent  jest-books,  appears 
in  the '  Wit  and  Uirth '  of  Taylor,  the  Water 
Poet.  A  puuung  mgram  entitled  '  Field, 
the  Player,  on  his  lustress,  the  Lady  May,' 
is  found  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Asloiu^n 
Museum,  and  in  other  commonplace  books 
of  the  reign  of  James  I  and  Chanes  I  (0(H> 
LiBB,  AmtaU  ^  the  Stoffet  iiL  484). 

[The  chief  iDformation  concerning  Field  is  de* 
rived  from  Payne  Collier's  researches  in  Dtii- 
irieh  Oollege,  embodied  in  bis  Life  of  Field, 
contained  in  his  History  of  English  Dvamatie 
Poetty  and  Annals  of  the  Stage,  his  prefiueata  bis 
z^atsofFidd's  plays  (Dodatejr's  Old  Plays), 
his  HMndn  of  AUsyn,  and  Us  AUeyn  Papers, 
eoDtributed  to  the  Sbokspera  Society.  It  u,  of 
eoorse,  subject  to  the  reserratioiis  always  to  be 
made  in  the  ease  of  his  labours.  For  his  cod- 
clnsionsconcerniDp  Field  see  Mr.  Warner's  Cat»- 
logne  of  Manuscripts  &c.  at  Dnlvich  Coll^, 
pp.  87,  241,  and  Joseph  Hnntai's  Chorus  Tatum 
ADgJtcanorum,  Brit.  Mas,  Addit  MS.  24490, 
f.  68.  Other  aouroes  of  iDformation  are  Genest's 
AcoooDt  of  the  En^liefa  Stage ;  Baker,  Reed,  and 
Jones's  Biographia  Dramatica ;  Lsngbaio6's 
English  Dramatie  Poets;  Malone's Supplement; 
Cunningham's  Handbook  to  London ;  Maasinger, 
by  Gifibrd.  ed.  1813;  Ben  Jonsni,  by  Gifbid, 
1818,  &cl  J.K. 

FIELD  or  DB  LA  FIELD,  RICHARD 
(1664  P-1606),  jesuit,  son  of  the  Lord  of  Oor- 
duff,  bom  about  1654 in  the  coonty  of  Dublin 
studied  at  Dou»^,  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  about  1682,  and  became  a  professed 
father.  In  ^nl  1699  he  was  sent  from 
Flanders  to  fathers  Kitssimon  and  Archer 
in  his  native  connti^,  and  he  was  superior 
of  the  Irish  jesuit  mission  till  1640,  display- 
ing mnarkaDle  prudence  and  mildnesd  in  his 
omoe.  There  are  stall  extant  several  of  bis 
letters  whidi  abound  witii  intezesUng  details 
of  the  ea^olic  affoirs  of  Ireland.  lie  died 
in  Dublin  on  21  Feb.  1605-6. 

[HcwMi'a  Ibemla  Ignatiaaa,  i.  202;  Hogan's 
Cat.  the  Iruh  Frorinee  8.  J.,  p.  7 ;  Oliver's 
Jesuit  CoUeotioQB,  n,  244 ;  Folqr's  Beoozds,  vii. 
252.}  T.  C. 

FDSLD,  RIGHARD,  D.D.  (1661-161dX 
divine,  was  bom  16  Oct.  1661,  at  UraiM 
Hempstead  in  Ebrtfordshife,  of  an  old  aad 
repotaUe  Aunilr.  'His  awestors,'  says  his 
Son  and  laoffnpher, '  were  blessed  with  length 
of  days.'  The  estate  which  he  inherited  from 
hit  fivther  and  grandfather  had  been  in.  the 


hands  of  only  three  owners  in  ItiO  years. 
He  was  eduMted  at  B^khampstead  school, 
I  and  matriculated  At  the  age  of  sixteen(lo77) 
as  of  Msgdaleq  College,  Oxford,  ^ere  ha 
remained  till  hetodk  lus  BJk.  decree,  18  Nov. 
1681,  when  he  nmoved  to  Magdalen  HalL 
Here  he  took  his  mttrtw's  degree,  2  June  1584. 
and  wasapp(»nted  to  the '  Cwechism  Lectura/ 
which,  tiunigk  in  reality  a  ^vate  leotum  fu 
that  house,  was  made  by  him  so  intensting 
that  it  drew  hearers  from  the  whole  univer* 
sitj,  among  whom,  it  is  said,  was  Dr.  Rainolds 
(or  Reynolds^,  the  well-known  president  of 
Corpus  Christi  College.  He  was  now  £unona 
for  his  iDtowledge  of  school  divinUy,  and 
esteemed  one  of  t£e  best  dimutants  in  the  unt> 
veraity.  His&ther,itwoaldappear,hadatthis 
time  provided  a  match  for  him  as  his  ddest 
son^  but  his  not  taking  orders  waa  made  an 
indispensable  condition  {  iq»on  whidi  he  re- 
tunied  to  Oxford,  and  affcer  a  rasklaBea  of 
seven  years,  till  he  took  his  debtee  ot  ELD. 
14  Jan.  1692,  be  was  made  divinity  readw 
.  in  Winehester  Oathednl.  He  shears  theo 
to  have  left  Oxford,  bet  his  character  as  an 
indefatigable  student  lived  in  the  university 
long  amnr  his  departure,  and  'Br.  fields 
rooms '  were  shown  as  an  olgect  of  interest. 
In  1694  he  wss  chosen  divini^  lecturer  to 
the  Hon.  Society  of  Linooln's  Lm^  and  som 
after  presented  hy  Mr.  Richard  Ku^smiU,  a 
bencher  of  the  inn,  to  the  rectorv  ofBun^- 
dere,  Hampshire.  Mr.  EingsmiU  resided  at 
Highclere,  close  by,  and  his  brother,  8ii  Wtl- 
liam  Eingsmill,  at  Sydmooton  Court,  not  £a 
off,  and  both  fiuniliea  were  constant  attend* 
ants  at  Bnrghdere  G&urch.  Field  was  ofiered 
the  more  valuaUe  living  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Inborn,  which  he  deolmsd,  {w^arring  the 
leisure  and  quiet  of  Bozdiclere,  wbsM  ba 
passed  the  greater  part  of  Us  tame  till  Us 
death.  On  9  April  1694  he  married  Kli»- 
beth,  daughter  oi  the  Rev.  Richard  Harris^ 
sometime  fellow  of  New  OoUege  and  rector 
(tf  Haidwickj  BoekinghamshtTe.  On  7  Dec 
1696  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  D.D., 
being  at  toat  time  of  Queen's  College,  and 
described  as  '  sometimes  of  Magdalen  Hall.' 
In  September  1698  he  received  a  letter  from 
Lord  HunsdsB,  dated  'from  the  court  at 
Greenwich/ desiring  him  to  come  and  preadi 
before  the  queen  (Eliaab^)  on  the  SSrd 
of  that  mootii  a  probatiomuy  sermon,  npon 
whidi  he  waa  am>ointed  one  <^  her  majesty's 
chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  received  a  grant 
of  the  next  vacant  prebend  at  I'nndsor.  lUs 
grsnt  is  dated  30  Hwok  1602,  and  he  sw- 
eeeded  to  the  vacancy,  and  waa  installed 
S'  Au^.  1604.  He  was  joined  in  a  special 
commissinn  with  William,  marquis  ofl  Vin- 
ohester,  Thomas  Bilson,  bishop  of  Winbia, 
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•kd  othen,  for  eeolesiutioal  causes  witlun 
tbe  dioceee  of  WinchMter,  and  in  another 
to  exercise  all  epiritual  jurisdiction  in  the 
said  diocese  with  Whitgift,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Thoniaa,  bishop  of  Winton,  and 
others,  bv  James  I,  1603,  to  whom  he  was 
also  diaplain,  and  by  whom  he  was  sent  to 
the  Ham^on  Conrt  oonfiMrenee,  14' Jan.  lOOSi. 

WhenlUng  JuneeeamBtoOxfovdin  1605, 
Field  ym  sent  for  to  tain  part  in  the  Divi- 
nitj  AM.  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent,  then  one  of 
the  procton,  and  afterwards  Ttoar-general 
and  warden  of  Mertm,  declared  that  the  dis- 
patation  between  Doctors  Field  and  Ariionhj' 
Before  the  king,  on  the  question  '  Whether 
saints  and  angels  know  tne  hearts  of  men/ 
was  the  best  he  erer  heard.  In  1600  he  was 
made  dean  of  Gloucester,  but  never  resided 
much,  preaching  rarely  above  four  or  five 
times  a  year,  but  always  oommanding  agreat 
audience.  He'chieflv  resided  at  Burgholere 
ud  Whidsor,  and  when  m  residence  in  the 
eloisters  at  the  latter  place  dnring  the  winter 
months  his  house  was  the  resort  of  many 
emimBt  men,'  wlio  came  to  enjor  his  lesraed 
eoaywantUfa.  He  ww  on  intimaibe  tenna 
with  Sir  Heiu;r  Savile,  tbo  prorost  of  Eton, 
and  Sir  Henry  Nerill,  who  nad  been  Qoeeii 
Klizabetys  ambassador  to  France,  and  lived 
near  to  Windsor.  He  often  preached  before 
the  kinff,  who,  npon  the  first  occasion  that 
heliesrdliim,aEM8imed  'Is  his  name  FieldP 
This  is  a  field  for  God  to  dwell  in.'  Simi- 
larly Fnlfer,  years  afterwards,  styled  htm 
'that  learned  uiTine,  whose  memory  smelleth 
like  a  ^kl  which  the  Lord  hath  blMsed.' 
The  kmg  took  singular  pleasure  in  dis- 
cussing with  him  nice  and  curious  pokita  of 
divinity,  and  had  designed  to  send  him  to 
Germany  to  com^>o6e  the  differences  between 
the  Lutherans  and  CalvinistSf  but  for  soma 
reason  not  known  the  pR:;jeet  was  dropped, 
ffia  maiestjr  riso  widwd  to  bntow  oft  luan 
the  Usnoprie  of  Salisbtn^,  but  it  eeraas  the 
■olicitatinu  of  his  ooartHM  were  poirfscful 
enongh  to  proeare  it  for  enother  person.'  It 
is  certain,  however,  firom  a  letter  from  Sir 
George  Villiers,  afterwards  Dnke  of  Buc^- 
Ingham,  dated  '  from  the  court  at  Waaietod 
11  July  1616/ that  the  revision  of  the  see 
of  Oxford,  upon  its  next  avoidance,  wsis'pro- 
poeed  to  him.  Bishop  Hall,  who  became 
dean  of  Worcester  the  month  after  FiMld's 
death,  mentions  that  'lihat  deanery  was  ^de^ 
signed  for  him,  and  laments  that  so  learfied 
a  man  did  not  live  to  611  it.  On  14  Oct. 
1614  he  lost  his  wife,  who  left  him  six  song 
imd  a  danghter.  *  He  continued  a  widows 
about  two  years,  when  he  was  persuaded  by 
his  fKends  to  marry  again,  and  they  recmn* 
ttnnded  to  him,  for  a  rdigious,  wiae,  mider- 


standing  woman,  the  widow  of  Dr.  John  Spenr* 
oer,aometimepreBident  of  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
We,  Oxford,  of  whose  birth  and  education 
mx.  Isaak  Walton  gives  us  a  vwy  good  cha- 
racter iu  the  life  of  Mr.  Hooker.'  Dr.  Speu- 
oer's  widow  was  Dorothy ,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Oranmer,  the  archbishop's  nephew,  and  Isaak 
Walton's  aunt  Field,  howerar^survivadhia 
second  marriure  little  nme  tlun  a  month. 
On  16  Nov.  1616  he  was  sei;nd  witita  fit  of 
apoplexy  and  died  on  31  Nov.  He  was 
buned  in  the  outer  cha^l  cX  St.  Geo^'Sp. 
Windsor,  below  the  ohoir.  A  black  marble 
slab,  with  his  figure  in  brass,  was  laid  over 
his  grave,  and  an  inscription,  also  w  brass, 
osotming  his  death  and  that  <tf  hi#  ftr^t  wiff^ 
BUtabeth  Harris. 

His  great  work  was  first  published  in  1606. 
The  title  is '  Of  the  Churoh  Five  Bookea,  by 
Richard  field.  Doctor  of  Divinity ;  at  Lon- 
don imprinted  by  Humf^y  Lownas  for  Simon 
WMerson,1606.'  This  is  a  4to  volume.  There, 
are  in  reality  only  four  books.  In  1610  was 
printed  <  The  Fifth  Booke  of  the  Chojcch,  to- 
getiber  with  an  appendix  oontaining  a  do* 
luee  of  such  passages  of  the  former  books 
that  h&v*  bem  excepted  uainst,  or  wrested 
to  the  maintenance  of  Romish  errors,  by 
Richard  Field,  Dootonr  of  Divinity;  London, 
printed  W  Nicholas  Okee  for  Simon  Water- 
aon,'  1610, 4to.  It  has  been  disoovexed  that 
there  was  another  impression  of  the  volume 
of  1606,  in  which  the  errata  were  corrected. 
Both  -have  the  same  date  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  psget^  but  no  two  pagea  iu  the  two 
books  agree  m  all  particulars,  and  Lownes's 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  title  of  the 
second  impression.  These  are  Field's  own 
editions,  and  are  dedicated  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  ^ancroft).  A  second  edition 
of  the  whole  'Of  the  Church  Five  Bookss, 
Richard  Field|  D.DL|«nd  sometimns  Dean 
Qlooester.  ^wseocuul  edition, veiy much 
enlarged  is  the  third  book^  and  th«  aptwn- 
dix  to  the  seme  i  at  Oxfivd,.  impriaLad 
William  Turner,  printer  to  the  wnou  Um^ 
versHy,  1628/  folio,  was  edited  hy  Nwoniel 
Field,  tbesiithor'a  son,  and  dodicsted  to  Yilr 
liers,  duke  if  TlLickir^liuni.  ThiseditUn  U 
chai^fed  by  i  tif  Scot  s  m  i  Ik^ir  '  C^Htiirburian'a 
Self-con victi oil/  1611,  4lo,  wirli  adLiitton^ 
mode' by  Arclibisliop  l.aiiil.  1'hi'  tliiiil  i  di- 
tion  was  prtJitt.'J  '  i}^-  \\  illijm  Tiiunjr,  yiinii-L- 
to  the  famous  Voiversitie,  1686/  folio.  Mo- 
dem edttions  are  those  by  the  Eocleeiasticol 
History  Society,  Cambridge,  1847-62, 4  vols. 
8vo,  retaaued  with  new  title,  London,  1863, 
and  an  edition  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Brewer,  London,  1848,  of  whidi  the  first 
volume  oiil;f  was  published.  It  is  needless 
to  speak  of  a  work  which  bu  long  taken  its 
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stand  by  the  side  of  Hooker  anuHi^  the  ^tsad- 
eet  monuments  of  polemical  diTmity  m  the 
language.  Anthony  Wood's  dasraiption  of 
Field's  personal  character,  his  vast  ieanuag 
and  astonishing  memory,  his  peaceable  dis- 
position and  amiable  qualities,  will  be  fonnd 
ra  the  '  AthensB.'  It  is  well  known  that  Field 
and  Hooker  were  on  terms  of  the  greatest 
fiiendflhip,  which  waBpTobablybronght  about 

SDr.  Spencer,  their  oommon  finend,  for 
loker  was  older  than  Field  by  eight  years, 
and  had  left  the  university  befinn  Field  came 
there.  Br.  Spencer  was  the  dear  Mend  and 
iellow-pnpil  <ff  Hooker,  and  edited  his  works. 

In  lOOi  Field  published  a  sermon  on  St. 
Jade  T.  8,  preiched  hefyn  the  king  at  Wiad^ 
eor,and  ahorUy  before  hia  death  had  written 
a  great  part  of  a  work  entitled  '  A  View  of 
tJu  CoBtroverues  in  BeUgion,  whidh  ia  these 
last  times  have  caused  tlw  Lamentable  ZHvi* 
uonsinthe  Christian  World.'  This  was  never 
completed,  but  the  preface  is  printed  in  his 
« Life,*  by  his  son,  Nathaniel  Field,  rector  of 
Stourton,  Wiltshire,  and  publi^ed  b^  Jolm 
Le  Neve,  author  of  the  '  Fasti  Ecclesue  An- 
glican ae/  in  1716.  From  a  copy  of  this  life, 
mterieaved  with  manuscript  additions  from 
Uie  author's  rough  draft  by  the  editor  (Le 
Nere),  and  some  notes  by  Bishop  White 
Kennett  (which  copy  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum),  Gongh  drew  up  the  '  life  of  Field,' 
which  was  printed  in  vol.  -vi.  pt.  i.  of  the 
new  edition  of  the  '  Bif^raphia  Britanmca.' 
Of  ^at  -volume  a  manuscript  note  in  th4 
Bodl«an  copy  says,  *  Of  this  part  I  know 
bnt  of  one  copy  existing.'  Chabuers,  in  his 
'Biwraphical  Dictionary/  toanseribed  the 
article. 

We  have  little  to  add  but  that  King  James, 
with  his  own  band,  inserted  Field's  name  as 
one  of  the  fellows  of  Ohelsea  Ooll^,  and 
on  hearing  of  hie  death,  expressed  his  r^iret 
in  the  words, '  I  should  have  done  mora  for 
that  man.'  Of  Field's  sons,  Nathani^  was 
prebendaty  of  Ohicheater  and  rector  of  Stour- 
ton. Richard  was  M.D.  and  died  aiiigle,and 
was  buried  in  St.  Bride's  Church,  1696.  Gilea 
died  in  1629,  aged  31,  and  is  buried  in  New 
College  Chapel. 

[Wood's  AtiiensB  Oxod.  (Bliss),  ii.  18U6; 
Life,  edited  by  Le  Ksre;  Gotij^'s  Life  in  Biog. 
Brit]  B.  H-a. 

FIELD,  BICHAAD  {Jt  1679-ie24), 
printer  and  stationer,  was  the  son  of 'Henry 
ffeilde  of  Stratford  uppon  Aven  in  the  oountye 
of  Warwick,  tanner'  (Abbib,  Tranmsrwt, 
ii.  93),  whose  goods  and  chattels  John  Sha£e> 
Bpeare,  the  father  of  the  poet,  was  employed 
■with  two  others  to  value  on  21  Aug.  1592 
(fi%afte«pears,ed.J.P.Collier,t866,i.ll2-13). 


Field  was  npiMitioed  to  Gecnge  Bishop, 
stationer  and  printer,  for  aeven  years  from 
29  Sept.  1579.   The  flnt  six  yean  were  to 
be  Barred  with  Thomas  Vantrollier,  and  the 
amnthwitiiBi^U)p(;7VaM«!m>«,iL93).  The 
term  of  appxenticMmp  expired  in  1686.  He 
was  made  free  of  the  Stationers'  Conpany 
on  6  Feb.  1686-7,  and  in  1688  married,  says 
Ames, '  Jakia  [Jacqueline^  the  daughter  of 
Vantrollier '  (  TypoffrapAieei  Antigttttie§t  ed. 
Herbert,  iL  1S52),  wimn  he  enooeeded  in  his 
house  'in  the  Black  fViers,  neer  Ludgate,' 
using  the  same  derioes  and  some  times  print* 
ing  the  same  copies.    Collier  quo  tee  the 
marriage  register  as  '  R.  Held  to  Jacldin 
VatttriJiian,^ia  Jso.  l6S8(3iemoirs<ifAeton 
m  Shakatpmnht  JVayx^  1846,  p.  223).   It  is 
stated,  however,  in  a  lufc  of  nuat«  nintus 
imdudad  in  the '  Statioans' B<«>ten'^(  TVw 
soript,  iii.  702),  that  Field  married  the  widow 
of  Vantrollier  and  aneoeeded  him  in  16601 
He  took  his  first  apprentice  on  S  Nov.  1688^ 
followed  by  others,  among  them  his  younger 
brother,  Jasper  {id.  ii.  166,  179,  199,  2iOi 
The  first  entoy  to  him  in  the 'Segisten' is 
for '  a  booke  inFrench,  intitlsd : "  Lepolitique 
refomft"'  (no)  lib.  n.  611},  on  24  D«c.  1^, 
of  which  he  also  issued  an  Bnglleh  tamslation. 
Li  1589  ha  printed  Puttenham's '  Arte  of  Eng- 
Ush  Pbesie  and  a  handsome  edition, u  *'  neat 
bierier  Italic,'  of  <  F.  Oridii  Naaonis  Meta- 
moiphofleoB  Ufari  xr./  'impenais  Jobannis 
Hanisoni,'  a  bookseller  wit£  whom  he  had 
UMtty'sttbsequent  transactions.  Hs  was  fined 
10*.  on  13  May  for  printing  a  book  conferaij 
to  cwder,  and  on  3  Not.  1689  for  keepinff  an 
apprentice  unpresented  {&.  iL  860-1 J.  Sole 
license  for  the  first  edition  ci  Hanugbm's 
translation  of  *  Orlando  Furioeo  *  was  granted 
to  him  on  6  Feb.  1692  {Col.  St<ite  Rmn, 
Elis.  1691-4,  p.  179).   In  1696  ha  ptoduoed 
his&ie6ditionofNwth's'FWtaich,'r8printeil 
hv.him  in  1608  and  1610-12.   He  cane  on 
the  Hvtaj  of  the  Stationers'  Company  on 
1  Jnij  lw8.   From  an  entry  in  the  *  Bc^;ia> 
tension  4  June  1699  he  seems  to  have  bean 
at  thattime  among  the  unprivileged  printers 
(  TrOiumptt  iii  678).  He  was  chosen  renter 
cm  2« March  1601,  and  on  17  June  1606paid 
40/.  instead  of  serving  the  office.  Onll/uae 
1604 he  was  ralied  to  he  assistant  (ib.  il  637, 
840,  ir.  29^.  He  ms  sBTeral  timee  warden 
andiktaaterin  162&  Two  WDMsesvrere  worked 
by  him  on  9  May  1616  (10.  iiL  099). 

The  last  book  known  to  bear  his  imprint 
is  Camden^  '  Annalee,  tradultes  en  lai^ua 
frauf  oisa  par  F.  de  Bellej|;eat,'  1624, 4to.  On 
some  Spanish  books  hu  name  apfwam  aa 
Ricardo  del  Campo.  During  thitty-six  yam 
Field  printed  many  important  bedo^  but  he 
is  chiefly  interasttng  as  thefeUov-tovuBun 
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and  most  probably  the  personal  friend  of 
Sh^epeare.  He  was  the  printw  of  tbe  first 
(lfi96>,  die  seoond  (1694).  and  the  tlurd 
(16961  editions  ef  Sha^speare's '  Venus  and 
Adonu,'  as  well  as  of  the  first  (1694)  edition 
of  bis '  Lucrece/  all  for  John  Harrison.  Not 
one  of  the  quarto  plays,  hovever,  came 
from  Field's  press.  ^In  the  produc^on  of 
"  Veniu  and  Adonis," '  says  Mr.  Halliwell- 
I^illippB,  *  it  is  only  reasonable  to  infer  that 
tbe  aiithor  bad  a  control  over  the  typograph>^ 
eal  ansngements.  The  purity  of  the  text  and 
tbe  natnre  of  the  dedication  may  be  thought 
to  strengthen  this  opinion,  and,  although 
poems  were  not  then  generally  introduced  to 
the  public  in  the  same  glowing  terms  usually 
accorded  to  dramatic  pieces,  the  singularly 
tnrief  and  anonymous  title-page  does  not  hear 
the  atmeaft&ce  of  a  publisher's  handiwork' 

iOumm  if  Z^e  of  Skake^re,  7th  ed. 
887,  L  101-4).  Mr.  Blades  BuggBsts  that 
when  ffliake^ieare  first  came  to  liondon  he 
visited  his  friend  "FUAd  and  was  introduced 
to  Vautrollier,  inwhoee  employment  as  pres»* 
reader  or  sbcmman  he  mar  nave  acquired 
tiiat  practical  knowled^  m  tbe  art  of  print- 
ing shown  in  his  writings  (Shaktmere  and 
T^pogn^htf,  1873,  p.  36,  Sec.)  Collier  was 
unable  to  trace  '  any  relationship  between 
Nathan  Field,  the  actor,  and  Richard  Field, 
the  printer,  but  they  were  neighbours,  living 
in  nie  same  liberty  of  tbe  Black  Friars 
(Memoira  of  AetorSf  1846,  p.  223). 

[Cat.  of  Books  in  Brit.  Mns.  printed  in  Eng- 
land before  1640, 1881, 3  vols.;  Shakespeare  Soc. 
J^peiH,  iv.  36-8;  Bibliogrspber,  i.  178;  Notes 
and  Queries,  Snd  sar.  zii.  343,  411;  Fleay'a 
CSuMiiele  Blat.  d  Shatepean,  1886,  w.  112, 
118.]  H.  B.  T. 

FTSLD,  THEOPHILUS  (1674^-1688), 
biiAiop  of  Hereford,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Field  (1619f-1688),  was  bom  in  tbe  i 
parish  of  St.  Qilas's,  Orippl^ate,  London,  and  | 
teptissd  there  2S  Jan.  1674.  He  was  brother, 
of  Nathaniel  Field,  the  actor  [q.T.1  He  was, 
educated  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  of 
wM<^  he  was  elected  a  fellow  on  9  Oct. 
1698.  In  1699  he  proceeded  M.A.,  and  was 
incorporated  at  Oxford  16  July  1600  (Wood, 
Aikeam  Oxon^  ed.  Bliss,  i.  686,  ii.  883;  Fasti 
Oxm.LSSS).  He  subsequently  became  B.D. 
andRD.  In  1610  he  was' vicar  (rfMaahfield, 
SiUBez'(Bfayfield  vicarage  or  Maresfield  rets 
tory  m&y  be  meant);  he  was  also  rector  of 
Cotton,  Suffolk,  and  became  vicar  hjdd, 
Kent,inl611(HABrHii,jEen/,fol  edit.  iii. 617). 
The  king  aroointed  him  one  of  his  cha^ains, 
and  he  acted  in  the  same  capacity  to  Bacon 
irhenlordchanodlor  (  Oal.  State  Papen,  Dom. 
16U>-23,  p.  288).  John  Chamberlain,  in  a 


letter  to  Carleton,  dated  2  Jnne  1619,  de- 
scribes Field  as '  asort  of  broker '  for  tbe  chan- 
oellorin  his  jecnlations  (i&.  Dom.  1619-2;}, 
p.  260).  It  IS  evident  that  he  took  no  very 
exalted  view  of  his  profession,  nor  ever 
troubled  himself  much  about  its  duties.  By 
the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  be 
was  oonseorated  bishop  of  Llandaff  on  10  Oct. 
1619  (Lb  Nevb,  Huti,  ed.  Hardy,  iL  253), 
but  being  dissatisfied  with  the  smallness  of 
the  revenue  he  pestered  tho  duke  with  letters, 
urging  his  poverty,  bis  having  a  wife  and  ux 
children  to  maintain,  and  vowing  to  spend 
his  blood  for  him  if  he  would  get  him  a  better 
bishopric,  such  as  Hereford  ( Wnuu,  Surrey 
tf  CatiedraU,  ii.  62&'?).  In  1621  Field 
was  impeaohad  the  etnnmoni  finr  Inocue 
and  tanbory  beforo  his  promotion,  on  the 
aoooMrtioa  of  one  Edward  Egerton.  His 
defence  aa  Teords  the  charge  of  bribery  was 
deemed  sati»set<»y  by  the  lords, '  but  as  it 
was  not  a  fitting  thing  for  a  clergyman  to  be 
concerned  in  a  brocage  of  such  a  nature,  the 
house,'  says  Carte, '  required  the  Archl^shc^ 
of  Canterooiy  to  g^ve  him  an  admonition 
as  doctor  Field,  not  as  bishop  of  Uandaff, 
in  the  Convocation  house,  which  was  done 
accordingly'  {Siet.  of  Eftgland,  iv.  77-8). 
Despite  Uus  chsck  Field  still  persevered  in  his 
suit  to  Buckingham,  and  as  the  result  of  a  let- 
ter vrritten  in  August 1637  (  Cal.  State  Fapertf 
Dom.  1827-8,  p.  S26')  he  was  translated  to 
the  see  of  St.  David^  in  the  following  Sep- 
tember (Le  Nbtb,  i.  S02-3V  Thoi^  lus 
iwxnne  was  thus  qoadrupled,  ha  found  the 
ur  of  his  new  diocese  to  disagree  irith  hinu 
When  asked  by  the  king  why  he  lingered  on 
at  Broad  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  be  gave  as 
the  reasons  '  want  of  health  and  means  of 
recovery  in  that  desolate  place,  bis  diocese, 
where  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  leech  to 
cure  a  sick  horse'  (Letter  to  Endymion  Por- 
ter, dated  31  Oct.  1629,  in  Oal.  State  Papers, 
Dom.  1629-31,  p.  84).  However,  in  1630 
he  managed  to  hold  a  visitation  of  the  chap- 
ter, in  which  be  solemnly  confirmed  the 
acts  and  statutes  of  bis  predecessors,  and 
then,  in  due  form,  by  and  wit^  the  consent 
of  the  chapter,  decreed  that  his  cathecbal 
should  be  whitewashed  (JosBs  and  ^lbb- 
juv,  JSbtory  of  St  Bttn^t,  p.  171).  On 
15  Dec.  1686  Fdd  readied  the  innuntt  of 
his  ambition  by  beiiuf  elected  Ushqp  of  Here- 
ford (Lb  Nbvh,  i.  471).  He  died  on  S  June 
1686,  and  was  buried  at  the  east  end  of  the 
north  aisle  in  Hereford  Cathedral.  Against 
the  north  wall,  under  a  canopy  lined  with 
ermine,  and  supported  by  two  angels  is  a 
bust  of  him  in  his  pontificals,  and  in  the  at- 
titude of  preachiii^(I>i7N0lTKB,  Hereford- 
shire, i.  674-6).    Hu  win,  bearing  date 
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31  Julv  10^6,  waa  ^ved  on  26  July  1636  bj 
his  widow,  Alice  (r^stered  in  P.  C.  C.  82, 
Pile).  He  wrote,  says  Wood, '  A  Chriatian 
Fr^aration  to  the  Lord's  Supper,'  8to,  1624^ 
'  besides  several  semons  and  other  things ' 
{JRutit  i.  288-9).  He  contributed  to  and 
^ipaiently  edited  '  An  Italian's  dead  bodie 
BtneVe  with  English  Flowers.  Elegise  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Or^ioPaUavicino,' London,  1000. 
Poor  oommendat  ory  verses  him  are  prefixed 
to  Sir  John  Stradling's  'Divine  Poemes,'  1635 
(Wood,  AtheTia  Oxwi.  ii.  S97). 

[  AnthoriHeA  cit«d  above ;  StateTrialB  (Gobbett^ 
Tol  ii.;  Gent.  Uag.  1851,  pt.  i.  2S7.]    O.  &. 

FIELD;  THOMAS  (1646P-1686),  jesuit, 
waa  of  WiUiaM  Fudd,  a  medlMl  waetition«r 
of  Limerick,  by  his  vnfe  Janet  Oreagli,  was 
bom  in  Limerick  in  1546  orl649.  He  studied 
humanity  at  Paris  and  Ponay,  and  philosophy 
at  Louvain,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
He  entered  the  noTitiate  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  Home,  6  Oct.  1674,  amd  was  made  a 
^ilitnal  coadyutor.  Proceeding  to  Brasilhe 
spfflit  many  years  with  Joseph  Anchietta,  the 
apostle  1^  that  countiT.  Thence  he  wasordered 
into  Para^ay.  In  1666  he  was  captured  by 
English  pirates,  and  put  into  an  open  boaL 
without  rudder  or  oars,  in  which  he  drifted 
to  Buenos  Ajres.  HediedattheAasumptiatt 
Settlement  m  1626. 

[Hoean's  Ibemia  Ignatiann,  1.  33*,  60-6, 106; 
Bogan  s  Oat.  of  the  Irish  l^vinee  S.  J.,  p.  6  i 
Olivsr'a  Jamit  OoUections,  p.  346 ;  Fde^  B»- 
oords,  -rii.  2fiS ;  Oardsm,  Hist.  Ooltflgit  Qer- 
msntei,  pt  vi.  lib.  xi.  p.  93.}  T.  C. 

FIELD,  WILLIAM  (1768-1861),  uni- 
tarian minister,  was  bom  at  Stoke  Newiug-? 
ton  on  6  Jan.  1768.  John  Field,  his  father, 
a  London  medical  practitioner,  and  founder 
of  the  London  Annuity  Society,  was  a  man 
of  '^oper^,  who  married  Anne,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Oromwell,  and  sister  of  OliTey 
Cromwell  ^1742  P-ia21)  [q.  t.]  Field  got  a 
good  classical  trtuning;  while  at  schod  ha 
corresponded  with  his  father  in  Latin.  He 
studied  for  the  ministry  first  at  Homerton, 
but  left  that  institution  for  doctrinal  reasons 
soonaftertheupointmentof  JohQFeU(1736- 
1797)  [q.  v.l  In  1788  he  entered  Daventry 
academy  under  Thcanas  Belsham  [q.  v.],  and 
left  when  Bolaham  resigned  (June  1789). 

Field  succeeded  James  Kettle  in  1789  as 
minister  of  the  presbyterian  congregation  at 
Warwick,  where  he  was  ordained  on  12  July 
1790.  On  this  occasion  Belsham  gave  the 
chaige,andPriestley  preached.  Dr.  Parr,  who 
then  first  met  Priestley,  attended  the  service 
and  the  CNrdination  dinner.  Thus  began  Field's 
close  intimacy  with  Parr,acont)Mitirm  fostered 


their  common  devotion  to  olassioal  studies. 
Field  at  once  (1791)  started  a  Sunday  sobobl 
(the  first  in  Warwick).  This  led  him  iatoft 
squabble  with  some  local  cleijnr.  Fields  who 
was  always  ready  for  a  pamphXet  war,  issued 
the  first  of  manv  productions  of  his  incisive 
pen,  in  which  tue  dignity  <^  styk,  and  the 
profusion  of  literary  and  cuuical  illustratioiif 
contrast  curiously  with  the  pettiness  of  the 
disputes.  His  meetinghouse,  rebuilt  1780, 
was  fitted  with  a  sloping  floor*  to  improve 
tlieauditoruuu;  Field  excited  some  ctHanent 
by  sunnountingt^  firont  of  the  tmildiiigwUk 
aatonecron.  Al»oiit  ISSOkeiwdeitook  the 
cbuge  of  aa  old  preabytman  meetiiig^oaae 
at  KenilwOTth,  eonductii^  affaerBoiMi  aerrief 
in  addition  to  his  Warwick  duliflB.  This 
meeting-house  was  rebuilt  (1846)  by  hissoa 
Edwin  Wilkins  Field  [q.  v.]  Field  remained 
in.  active  duty  for  nearly  sixty  yeaca.  He 
resigned  Warwick  in  J84S,  and  was  succeeded 
in  1844  by  Henry  Aehton  MeeBon,M.D.  At 
Eeuilworth  he  was  eueoeeded  in  1860  by 
John  Gordon. 

Field  kept  a  hoardiug-peohool  for  many 
Tears  at  Learn,  near  Warwiek.  This  led  to 
nis  publishing  some  educational  manuals,  of 
which  the  most  valuable  was  his  '  Questions 
on  the  Gospel  History,'  reoommecded  in  the 
'  Crhical  Review '  (June  1794)  to  theological 
studcnta  in  the  two  uaiTttdtiw  Hiabiatocy 
of  Warwick  and  his  li&  of  Pair  «n  impor- 
tant works. 

HediedatLeamonlOAug.  1861 ;  a  marble 
slab  tohismemory  was  placed  in  High  Street 
Chapel,  Warwick.  By  his  wife,  Mary  (WIl- 
kins),  who  died  at  Liverpool  on  2  Oct.  1848, 
aged  64,  he  had  a  numerous  family,  of  whom 
Edwin  Wilkins  was  the  eldest ;  Hwace  was 
an  architect.  Field  waa  of  diminutive  sta- 
tute, with  aaoUehead;  his  portrait  has  been 
enftavad.  He  nevsir  forgot  the  distinetloD 
of  his  Cromwell  blood ;  his  extensive 
Spondenoe  was  both  erudite  and  rasy;  he  was 
a  gemal  host,  and  his  ooDTersation,  in  sfHte 
of  ilia  constitutional  deaftiess,  «as  very  en* 
joyable. 

Field  pnblished  a  multitude  of  pampUela 
and  flonums,  fnok  iiia  1.  *■  Letter  to  the  In- 
habitanU  of  Warwick'  Sua.;  1791,  Svo^o  hie 
S.  'Letterto  the  Inhabitants  .  .  .  of  Kewl- 
worth,'  kc,  1848,  12mo.  In  addition  to 
these  his  chief  publications  -  were :  8.  '  A 
Series  oi  Questions  .  .  .  aa  a  Guide  to  the 
Critieal  Study  of  the  Four  Gospels,'  Ac,  17W, 
12niO  {  second  edition,  printed  1806;  «o|Hee 
were  issued  from  time  to  time  for  private  use 
(with  various  title^tagea),  but  itwaa  not  pnb- 
lished  till  1846y  12mo,  with  lai^  inbredno- 
tion; .  4.  '  An  HiAimeal  and  Desoriptini 
Account  of  .  . .  Wacwick  and  •  ,  .  Tjoam- 
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ington,*&e., Warwick, ISietdvo  (anoa.,'ad- 
TeztisMnent' milled W. P.; plates).  6.  'Me- 
moirs of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Farr,  LL.D.',  18S8, 
3  vols.  Sto.  Held  -mu  a  frequent  oontri- 
hntor  of  oitioal  and  other  artielee  to  the 
'Hmthty  Bepoaitory'  and  'GhriiUaa  Be- 
fanaat* 

[Batt's  Mem.  of  FriMUej,  1882.  H.  78  sq.; 
ChriBtim  B«fonner,  1840  p.  703,  1848  p.  708, 
1861  p.  840 ;  Sibree  ftnd  Caston'a  iBdepeodenc; 
in  Warwickshire,  1855, p.  131  ;Sadl«r'BM<>nMmtu 
Sketch  of  K  W.  Field,  1872.  p.  2 ;  Spean's 
K«oord  of  Unit.  Worthies,  1877,  p.  87  sq. ; 
private  informaUoQ.]  A.  Q. 

FIELDEN,  JOHN  (1784-1849),  M.P.  for 
Oldham,  was  bom  17  Jan.  1784  at  Lane  ^de, 
Tbdmoiden,  whne  his  fathw,  orinnaUy  a 
yeoman,  had  about  the  time  of  hie  mrth  !»■ 
run  cotton-epinntnff  on  a  veaj  limited  scale. 
As  a  boy  he  worlcw  in  his  father'a  faotory, 
and  in  after  years  often  referred  to  the  ex- 
haustion caused  by  his  daily  toil.  He  was 
educated  sufficiently  to  become  at  eeventeen 
a  teacher  in  a  Sunday  sdiool.  His  lather 
waa  a  quaker  and  a  tory,  but  Fielden  grew 
up  a  radical,  and  ultimately  became  a  uni- 
tarian. He  was  admitted  into  partnership 
by  his  father,  after  'whose  death  in  1811  he 
conducted  with  his  brothers  the  business  of 
the  firm  of  Fielden  Brothers,  Waterside  Mills, 
Todmorden,  which  grew  to  be  one  of  the 
lai^eafc  cottoa-manu»cturing  concerns  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Hetookah  actiTe  partis 
tiie  earlier  movement  fbr  limitiiij^  the  hours 
of  facUny  labooTi  and  in  the  agitatum  for  pa^ 
lioment^  reform.  He  waa  an  aident  dis- 
ciple of  (bbhettiSpeciaUj^yii^athising  with 
his  hostility  to  paper  money,  aiul  to  the  second 
Sir  Robert  Feel's  currency  measuie  of  1819. 
When  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  made  Oldham 
a  parlianientary  borough  with  two  members, 
he  consented  to  become  a  candidate,  only  be- 
oaose  he  hoped  to  bring  inCobbett  along  with 
him.  Both  were  Mtumed  by  lar|^  majori- 
ties, Fielden  heading  the  poll.  His  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  paniameint  of  1838  was  as 
seconder  of  an  amendment  moved  by  Oobbett 
to  the  address,  and  ha  also  seconded  Cobbett's 
resolution  for  removing  Peel  from  the  privy 
council,  which,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Gni^ 
mon^  was  expunged  from  ite  journals.  In 
1839, 1837,  and  1841  he  was  again  zetumed 
fin  Oldham.  In  the  Honse  of  Oommons  he 
did  not  shine  as  an  orator.  His  voice  was 
very  weak ;  be  spoke  irith  a  strong  povinoial 
aocenlu  and  neither  hi*  elaborate  udustrial 
statistics  nor  the  mhrnte  detuls  of  his  d»> 
BcriptioBs  of  distress  in  tiie  masufacturinjg 
districts  were  appreciated  the  house.  Hu 
leaaedj  for  that  Saimt  waa  a  great  reduotion 


of  national  expenditure  and  the  subetitution 
of  a  property  tax  for  duUes  on  articdeB  of 
general  connimption.  Tothenewpoorlawhe 
was  irreconcilably  hostile.  He  was  a  strenu- 
ous supporter  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  with 
the  oonduct  of  which  in  the  House  of  Oom- 
mons Lord  Ashley  (afterwards  Earl  of  Shaft  ee- 
hurv)  was  chai^fed  in  1833.  Fielden's  indus- 
triaJ  position  and  eariy  personal  experience 
of  factory  labour  gave  great  value  to  his 
parliamentary  support  of  this  measure.  He 
indeed  went  further  than  his  conservative 
allies,  and  demanded  an  eight  hours  bill  in 
the  interest  both  of  masters  and  men.  He 
held  that  a  lessened  dbmand  for  cotton  would 
cause  the  prioe  to  iaU.  This  view,  enforced  by 
masoning  drawn  from  hispecnliar  opinions  on 
the  currency  questiim,  he  expluned  episodi- 
cally in  the  most  striking  of  his  pamphlets, 
'The  Oune  of  the  Factory  System,'  1886. 
Attention  was  drawn  to  the  pamphlet  in  an 
sftticle  on  'The  Factory  System'  in  the 
'  Quarterly  Review '  for  December  1836.  On 
Lord  Asluey'a  temporary  withdrawal  from 
the  House  of  Oommons  in  Januarv  1846  the 
parliamt^ntaryconductof  the  Ten  Home  Bill 
was  entrusted  to  Fielden,  who  moved  its 
second  reading  29  April  1846.  Itwasrqected 
by  a  majority  of  ten.  On  10  Feb.  1847 
I^ielden  again  moved  the  second  reading, 
which  was  carried  by  161  to  88,  members  ai 
the  new  whig  government  voting  for  it  while 
Intimating  tutin  committee  they  would  insist 
on  T"*^'"g  the  meaauze  an  eleven  hoars  bilL 
This  intention,  however,  they  ahandoiwd,  Mid 
the  Ten  Honrs  Bill  soon  afterwards  beeune 
law.  At  the  general  election  (rf  1847 flddm^ 
candidature  for  Oldham  was  unsuccessful, 
and  he  did  not  attempt  to  re-enter  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  died  at  Skegness  39  May 
1849,  and  was  buried  at  the  unitarian  chape^ 
Todmorden.  He  was  a  man  of  great  sim- 
plicity and  integrity  of  character.  To  his 
^mpathisers  he  was  *  honest  John  Fielden.' 
^me  of  those  of  bis  own  class  who  disliked 
the  factory  legislatitm  which  he  advocated 
and  his  pertinacious  advocacy  <^  it  called  him 
'  the  self-acting  mule  *  (W.  Oooke  TitUB, 
Life  and  Times  ctf  Sir  S.  Peel,  1 104).  Lord 
Shaftesbury  (/^>&ech«»,  1 868,  preface,  p.  6)  has 
recorded  his  sense  of  the  value  of  the  aid,  by 
no  means  oonflned  to  parliament,  given  him 
hjr  Fielden,  and  of  ^e  'wei^t'  Tfaich  his 
'  singular  oKperienoe,  seal,  ami  disintereeted- 
neee  bestowed  on  Fielden's  support  of  the  Ten 
Hoars  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
April  187&ahronxe  statue  of  FieldrabyFcdey 
was  plaoed  on  the  north  side  of  Todmorden 
town  hall  in  recognition  of  his  services  to 
factory  le^pslatioD,  the  cost  bmng  defrayed  by 
f  ubscriptiona  from  the  fietoiy  operatin«  of 
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the  United  Kinfftlom  (Kbixt,  Directory  of  ' 
LaneaOire,  1887,  p.  788).  i 
Fietdenalsoirrote:  1.  *The  Mischi^  uid  , 
Iniquities  of  Paper  Mone^,'  1833,  with  a  pre-  '• 
face  by  Cobbett.  2. '  National  Regeoeration/  j 
1834.  8.  'A  Selection  of  Facts  and  Argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,*  184^  ' 
None  of  these  pamphlets  are  in  the  Britisfa 
Museum.  4. '  Important  Spetch  on  the  Sugar  , 
Duties,  9  May  1841.*  ' 

[Colonel  Fiahiridt's  Genoalogicnl  Memorial  cif  ! 
the  Family  of  Flelden  of  Todmoiden  (primtely 
printed),  1844;  The  History  of  the  Fectory 
MoTement  by  Alfi^  (t.e.  Samuel  Eydd).  1897 ; 
llhutrated  liondon  Newa,  8  Uay  1847 ;  Hoddw'* 
life  of  iJie  Earl    ShaftMboiy,  1 880 ;  OobbMt's  ' 
Folitaeal  Begister,  vols.  Ixxvi.  and  Ixxrii. ;  Ram-  ' 
sard's  Parliamentary  Debatw ;  Catalogue  of  the 
Manchester  Free  Lihnxj  and  conunuicntioaa  | 
from  its  chief  librariaa,  lu.  0.  W.  Sutton  )  autho- 
rities cited.]  F.  £. 

FIEIJUNa,  ANTONY  VANDYKE 
COPLEY  ( 1787-1865),  wate^«olour  painter, 
"was  the  second  and  most  distinguished  son 
of  Nathan  Theodore  Fielding  [q.  v.]  He 
was  bom  in  1787,  and  probably  receiTed  his 
first  instruction  in  art  from  his  father,  but 
he  studied  under  John  Varley,  and  was  one 
of  the  young  artists  who  used  to  meet  at  Dr. 
Monroe  in  the  Adelphi.  In  1810  he 
menced  to  exhibit  at  the  (now  Royal)  So- 
ciety of  Painters  in  Water^olours,  and  the 
year  afterwards  at  the  Royal  Academy.  To 
the  exfaibitionfl  of  the  latter  he  sent  only 
BCrrenteen  pictures  in  aJltand  tbou^  he  aent 
as  many  as  a  hundred  during  his  lift  to  ^ 
British  InstittttiDn,  it  was  to  the  Watei^ 
eokrar  Society  that  he  derotad  himself.  He 
became  a  ftill  member  of  this  society  in  1813, 
tereasuier  in  1817,  secreteir  in  1818,  and 
president  from  1881  to  his  death.  He  was 
a  constant  and  very  targe  contributor  to  its 
ezhibitiona.  In  1819  he  sent  seventy-one 
drawings  (in  forty-flix  frames),  and  in  18S0 
fifty-three  drawings  (in  forty-three  firames), 
and  for  many  yean  his  contributions  avenged 
between  forty  and  fifty.  A  good  many  of 
these  are  said  to  Lave  been  drawings  exe- 
cuted as  lessons  for  his  pupils.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  drawing^masteis  of 
his  day.  In  1834  he,  as  well  as  Constable 
and  Bonington,  was  awaoded  a  medal  at  the 
Paris  Salon.  He  mairied  a  Miss  CKsborae, 
thedaughterofZaohariahGisborttefandsister 
of  Mrs.  John  Varley.  After  a  life  entirely  de- 
voted to  his  profession,  he  died  at  Worthing 
on  3  March  1856,  and  was  buried  at  Hove. 
For  some  years  before  his  death  he  had  spent 
much  of  his  time  at  Worthing  and  Brighton, 
and  it  was  in  patntinff  the  Sussex  Downs  that 
he  achieved  perhi^  bis  greatest  soecess  as  a 


painter ;  but  he  yfa  celebrated  also  fer  his 
storm  scenes  at  sea,  and  fiv  his  drawiiws  of 
lakeandmountatn  scenery  in  Scotland,  NVales, 
and  the  north  of  England.  He  also  painted 
a  fbw  Italian  scenes,  but  tiiese  were  from  the 
sketdiea  of  others.  He  never  went  abroad. 
He  occauonally  painted  in  oil,  and  one  of 
his  ml  paintings  is  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  ti^ether  with  eighteen  of  his  water- 
colour  ibawings.  He  was  distinguisbed  by 
the  courtesy  of  his  manners,  and  his  industry 
and  popularity  enabled  him  to  amass  a  con- 
fuderable  fortune. 

fielding  was  an  elegant  and  original  artist, 
^teeiallv  wiled  in  obtaining  subtle  grsdsr 
tions  of tone,  and  ia  rendering  ddicate  efiecta 
of  light  and  mist.  Notwitlutandtiw  that  a 
great  deal  of  his  work,  especiallvin  £b  later 
yeaiSt  was  and  mamwed,  he  hoUa  a 
dietiiignished  plaoe  intiie  histoiyof  tiie  wat«p- 
oolour  echooL 

JSedgrare'8Dict.ofArdsts;B6dgraTe8'Centiiry 
Painters;  Gravei^B  Diet,  of  Artists;  Englim 
Cyclopaedia ;  Chemeau's  English  School  of  Paint- 
ing; Vokins'sLoanColleetioaCat.lSSe.}  C.  M. 

FIELDING,  BASIL,  second  Eabl  ojr 
DnvBiau  (J.  Itl74).   [See  FEiLSiire.] 

PIELDINO,HENRY(1707-1764),novel- 
ist,  homatSharphamPark,near01a8toBbury, 
Somersetshire,  22  April  1707,  was  the  son 
of  Edmund  Fielding  (1676-1741),  an  officer 
in  the  arn^,  t^Sarui,  daugbterof  SirHenir 
Gonld  of  ShiirphamPmr,ajiidgeof  the  kii^ 
bench.  Edmnnd  Fielding  was  tbtid  son  of 
John  Fielding,  canon  of  l^isbnry,  grandson 
of  George  f^ildiag,  earl  of  D^mond,  and 
great-grandsoD  of  William  Feilding,  firet  eari 
of  Denbigh  [q.T.]  The  mother  of  Lady  Mary 
W.  Montagu  was  also  a  granddanghter  of  the 
Earl  of  DMmond,  and  Lady  Mary  was  t^bus 
Henry  Fielding's  second  cousin.  Kippis  re- 
ports the  familiar  anecdote  that  the  novelist 
accounted  for  the  difference  between  his  name 
and  that  of  the  other  Feildings  by  saying 
that  his  branch  of  the  family  had  been  the 
first  to  learn  to  sp^  (Nichols,  Lit.  Aneed. 
iii.  884).  Soon  after  Eldmund  Pielding*s  mar- 
riage.  Sir  Henry  Qnuld  made  a  will  (March 
1706)  leaving  ZfOOl.  to  be  invested  in  an 
estate  fbr  the  sole  nse  of  his  daughter  and 
her  oUldzeii.  Her  husband,  prntably  for 
good  reasons,  wM  to  have  'nothii^  to  do 
with  it.'  Two  daughters,  Oatharine  and  XSt- 
mila,  wen  apparently  bom  at  Sharpham. 
After  Gould's  death  (March  1710)  the  Ed- 
mund Fieldings  moved  to  East  Stour  (or 
Stower)  in  Itorsetshire,  where  were  born 
Sanh  [q.  v.],  Anne  (died  young),  Beatrice, 
and  Bdmond  who  entered  the  navy  and  died 
withont  chiMnu.  Ihe  four  siaten,  all  spin- 
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steri, were  knownto  Ricbardaon.  Sanhaloiie ' 
survifed  her  brotbn.  CftUMxine,  Uniila, 
and  Beatrice  were  all  buried  in  Huamer-. 
smith  Ghnxeh— 8  Julj  1760,  n  Nov.  1760,' 
and  94  Feb.  1760-1  xespectiTely.  Henry  wu 
educated  by  a  Mr.  OliTer,  ourate  of  Mot- 
eombe,  said  by  Morphyto  be  the  original  of' 
Trulliber,  and  at  Eton,  where  he  was  a  OOd- 
temporarrorQeorgBLjttelton,  Obarles  Han- 
bury  fa^rwarda  WiUiams),  and  Winnings 
ton,  his  Mends  in  later  life,  and  also  of  Htt, 
Fox,  and  OharlesPratt(Lc»dOamden).  He  ' 
had  hardly  left  Eton  when  he  had  a  stormv 
lore-atfair  with  Barah,  only  daughter  anci 
heiress  of  Solomon  Andrew,  a  merchant  of 
Lyme  Regis.   Her  father  was  dead,  and  her  j 
guardian,  Andrew  Tucker,  oompluned  (in: 
November  1726 )  that  he  went  in  fear  of  bis  j 
life  from  the  benaTiotir  of  Fielding  and  bis  | 
man.  3^  Andrew  was  sent  toan<^ier  guar- 
dian, Mr,  RhodeaofModbnxy  inSoath  Devon- 1 
shix^  to  friuMO  son  she  was  married  soon ' 
afterwards  (1790)  ^AthauBuntt  10  Nov.  1866 
and  2  June  1888;  extracts  from  Lyme  Bwis ! 
recoxds).  Welding  made  a  burlesque  tnuuua-! 
tion  of  part  of  the  second  satire  of  Juvenal, ' 
afterwards  printed  in  the  *  Miscellanies.' 
This,  he  says,  was  the  'only  revenge  taken  by 
an  injured  lover'  (Preface  to  MiaeeUaniet). 

Fieldingwasaman  of  great  constitutional 
vigour;  over  six  feet  in  height,  und  remark- 
ably powerful  and  active.  He  1  hrew  himself 
recklessly  into  the  pleasures  of  London  life, 
and  to  supply  his  wants  had  to  choose  (M.W. 
M0KTAOIT,  18S7,  iii.  93)  between  the  career  of 
a  hackney  coachman  and  that  of  a  haekney 
writer.  He  began  by  writing  plays,  then  the 
most  ^ofitable  kind  of  literature.  His  ftrst 
performance, '  Love  in  several  Masqnee'— a 
coniechrof  w  Congreve  school — was  Drought 
out  at  I^nry  Lane  m  Feb.  1728.  He  acknow- 
ledges in  the  preface  the  kindness  of  Wilkes 
and  Uibber  *  previous  to  its  representation.' 
The  play,  ^oi^h  eclipsed  bv  the  contemporary 
'Beggars  Opera,'  was  well  received. 

A  sojourn  abroad  followed  Fielding's  first 
theatrical  efibrt.  He  was  admitted  a  'Litt. 
Stud.'(i.e.studentofliterBture)  at  the  univer^ 
sity  of  Leyden,  16  March  1728;  he  wa-*  still 
there  in  Feb.  1729  and  left  before  8  Feb.  1780 
(AuflTiK  DoBsow  in  MacmiUarlt  Mag.  April  ■ 
19(>7,from  an  examination  oftheLeyden  regis- 
ters). Heissaidtohavestudiedlawatl^yden 
under  the '  learned  Vitriarius.'  A  failure  of 
remittances,  according  to  Murphy,  caused  his 
return.  His  fotherhadmarrieda  widow,  Elisa- 
beth Rasa,  by  whom  he  had^  sons,  inclncUng 
John  [q.  v.]  He  nominally  allowed  Henry 
30(W.  a  year,  bat,  as  the  latter  used  to  say 
(MiTSPHr^'  anybody  migbtpay  it  that  would.' 
Edmund  neldmg  became  a  nujor-general  in 
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1786  and  a  lieutenant-general  in  1739,  and 
died  (aged  66)  on  SO  June  1741. 

Fielding  now  became  a  regularplaywright, 
and  before  die  tugb  of  thirty  proauoed  many 
comedies,  farces,  and  buriesqaes.  A  carefully 
written  comedy,  the  'Temple  Beau,'  was 
acted  in  January  17S0  at  Ooodman's  Fields. 
But  he  usually  wrote  in  haste  whatever 
was  likely  to  catch  the  public.  He  had  few 
scruples  of  delicacy,  thou^  he  claims  a  cer- 
tain moral  purpose  for  sufficiently  offensive 
performanoee.  Even  the '  Modem  Husband ' 
(1732),  one  the  coarsest,  dedicated  to  Sir 
Robert  Walp(de,  and  respectfully  enhmitted 
to  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  (as  ^spears 
from  liters  published  in  her  lifB),  was  ii^ 
tended,  accoraing  to  the  prologue,  to  make 

*  modern  vice  detestable.'  Two  adaptatioiu 
from  Molitoe,  the  'Mock  Doctor'  (1739), 
from  Ae  *  MAdecin  malgrd  loi,'  and  tm 
'  Mjser'  (1788),  from  the  <Avnre,'  appear  to 
have  been  amimg  his  most  mooeisfgroMDSM 
dies.  His  bnrlesques,  however,  gave  Uw  Ant 
intimation  of  his  real  genius.   The  fuoe  of 

*  Tom  Thumb,'  acted  at  the  Haymarfcet  in 
1730,  and  with  an  additional  act  in  1781,  in 
which  he  burlesques  all  the  popular  jphty- 
wrights  of  the  day,  is  still  amusing,  analong 
kept  the  sti^  in  a  version  by  Kane  O'Hara 
(1780).  According  to  Mrs.  Filkington  {Me- 
moir*, in.  OS),  Swift  told  her  that  he  had 
<mly  laughed  twice  in  his  life,  tmoe  at  Tom 
TbnmVs  killingtbe  ghost  She  adds  thirt 
Swift  admired  Fielding's  wit.  A  cmtemp- 
toous  rejerraoe  to  him  in  tlie  'Rhapsody' 
was  afterwards  altered  by  the  subetituticm 
of'theLaBnat«'(Oibber)fcirFiekling.  In 
smte  of  die  oblivion  into  which  the  (ugects 
ai  his  satire  have  fallen,  it  has  not  yet  lost 
the  daim  dne  to  its  exuberant  fun. 

Fielding's  idaye  only  filled  his  pockets  for 
the  moment.  'Hie  anonymotu  aathor  of  <  A 
SMsonaMe  Rei«oof '  (1786)  describes  him  as 
appearing  one  day  in  the  velvet  which  was 
in  pawn  the  day  before.  A  burlesque  au- 
thcn's  vrill  (reprinted  from  Oldys's '  Univeraal 
Spectator'  in  the  'Gentleman's  Magasihe,' 
Joly  1734)  ridicules  his  taste  and  careless- 
ness. A  story  has  often  been  reprinted  that 
Holding  kept  a  booth  at  Bartholomew  fair  in 
1783.  It  is,  however,  conclusively  shown  by 
Mr.  F.  Latreille  {Not«$  and  Queriet,  6th  ser. 
iii.  602)  that  the  booth  iraa  really  by 
llmothy  Relding,  an  actor. 

In  the  autumn  of  1788  a  revolt,  headed  hy 
Theophilus  CSbber,  took  away  many  of  the 
actors  frran  Dmry  Lane,  which  was  further 
threatened  by  the  competition  of  a  new 
theatre  in  Oove&t  Garden.  Fielding  thought 
that  Hij^imore,  the  patentee  at  Orury  Lane, 
had  beat  badly  treated.   He  heartily  snp- 
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ported  the '  distressed  actors'  at  Driirr  Lane. 
Mrs.  Clive  also  stood  by  tliem.  For  her 
Fieldmg  adapted  die  '  Intriguii^  Chambep- 
mud'  from  Ke^nard's '  Retour  Impr6vu '  (pot 
from  *  lie  TJiBupateur '  by  Destouebes,  as  bu 
beenerroneoiulyBtAted).  ItwasaotedlfiJaii. 
1784,  ajid  published  with  a  prefatory  epistle, 
in  which  Mrs.  Olive  receivea  very  warm  and 
obviouBly  sincere  oomnUmeBts.  The  '  Au- 
thor's Farce,'  origiaally  produced,  in  1730, 
was  revived  on  the  same  occauon,  with  ad- 
dttional  Boeaea  smartly  satirising  the  Gibbers. 
From  their  aetion  on  this  occasion,  and  from 
a  natural  antipathy  to  their  charact^,  Field- 
ing henoaforward  carried  on  a  steady  warfare 
aoninst  both  father  and  son.  He  raaoLodelled  a 
play  already  begun  at  LOTden, '  Bon  Quixote  in 
^sfi^landf'flwtheBrnTyLaneoompan^.  Itcon- 
tains  some  good  political  satire,  but  is  chiefly 
punadDable  as  a  proof  of  Fielding's  lifelong 
adniration  of  Cervantes.  The  retorn  of  the 
mrolted  players  to  Drury  I^ane  caused  its 
tTMgferenoe  to  the  Haymarket,  where  it  was 
■eted  im  April  1734.  In  the  banning  of 
17S6  the  farce  called  finally  '  The  Virgin 
Unmaaked/  written  for  Mrs.  CUve,  and  a 
oomedy  called  '  The  Umversal  Qaltant,'  and 
deservedly  damned,  were  acted  at  Drury  l>ane. 

Heoawnile  on  28  Nov.  17S4  Finding  mar- 
ried in  the  chnreh  of  St.  Mary,  Gbarloorabe, 
ih  parish  a  mile  and  a-half  north  of  Bath,  his 
first  wife  Charlotte  Cradock.  I»  the  ofauroh 
register  both  bride  and  brldenoom  are  de* 
scribed  as  of  tho  parish  of  St.  James  iu  Ba^, 
The  lady  was  one  of  three  sisten  Uviug.  on 
th«r  own  means  at  Salisbury.  jEUchardsoa 
aays  that  did  was  an  iU^tinute  child  (Otp- 
nsmmcfeiM*,  It.  69).  Hiophy  states  that  she 
had  l,60(W.,aiid  that  Fielduig's 'mother  dyii« 
about  this  time'  (in  rwdity  seventeen  years 
before)  he  inherited  u  estate  of  about  200/. 
a  year  at  Stower  in  Dorsetshire.  His  ex- 
travagance and  conviviality,  according  to 
Murphy,  *  oitirely  devoured  'his  wife's  *  little 
patnmony'  'in  less  thm  three  years.'  The 
'  ooBtly  yellow  liveries '  of  his  servants  men- 
tioned by  Murphy  really  belonged  to  Robert 
Feilding  [q.v.J  The  statemeat  is  unsatis- 
factory, but  it  is  probable  that  Booth's  ac- 
oount  in  'Amelia  ctf  his  life  in  the  country 
xepresente  the  facts :  that  Fielding  was  ex- 
travagant, and  that  the  nei^bouringequires 
dislilrod  and  misrqireseiited  the  Loncbner, 
who  cortunly  had  an  vye  for  thnr  foibles. 
LovB  poems  to '  Celia,'  printed  in  the  <  Mis- 
cellanies,' show  that  Fielding  must  have  been 
alieadycourting  Miss  Cradock  ia  1730.  The 
Sophia  of '  Tom  Jones '  clearly  represents  her 
person  (bk.  iv.  ch.  ii.),  and  probably  her 
mind.  IjoAj  Louisa  Stuart,  in  the  anecdotes 
prefixed  to  I<ady  Mary  W.  Montagu's  woriu, 


says  that  she  was  as  beautiful  and  amiable 
as  the  '  Amelia.*  Amelia,  according  to  Ki- 
obardaoQ  {ib.  iv.  60),  was  his  first  wit^  '  even 
to  her  noselessness.'  Lady  h.  Stuart  also 
says  that  she  had  really  suffered  the  accident 
deseribed  in  tJbe  novel, '  a  firightful  overturn, 
whichdestroyed  the  gristle  ofnwnose.*  The 
husbavd  uid  wife  loved  each  other  pasaiim- 
atel^,  and  in  spite  of  the  erraxs  of  Fielding's 
earher  lift  he  was  always  a  devoted  hnsband 
and  f atluv.  ^ 

Fielding  was  back  iu  London  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1736,  when  he  took  the  little  th^trs 
in  the  Haymarket.  He  opMied  it  with  his 
'  Fasquin ;  a  Dramatick  Satire  on  the  Times,' 
in  whioh,  in  a  series  of  scenes  on  the  plan  of 
the  '  Bdhearsal,'  be  attacks  the  political  cor- 
ruption of  Walpola's  time.  Mrs.  Charke 
[q.  v.]  {Narrative^  p.  63)  acted  in  this,  and 
made  sixty  guineaa  at  her  benefit.  The  j^eee 
hadanmof  fifty  ui^ts;  and  he  endeavoured 
to  follow  it  up  next  year  by  the '  Historical 
R^ter  for  1736.'  This  contains  a  sharp 
attack  upon  Sir  Robert  Walpole  as  Qmdam 
(CoxB,  Life  of  Walpole).  Fielding  was  a 
strong  whig,  but  was  now  joining  with  most 
of  his  distinguished  contamporaries  of  all 
mrties  in  the  opposition  to  the  ministry.  Sir 
John  Barnard  bad  already,  in  1736,  brought 
in  a  bill  to  restrict  the  hcen.se  of  the  stage. 
It  is  said  (ib.  i.  616)  that  Glfiard,  mona^r 
of  Goodman's  Fields,  showed  a  manuscript 
farce  called '  The  Golden  Rump "  to  Widpole. 
Horace  Walpole  attributes  this  to  Fieloing, 
and  says  (^Memoirs  qf  Georye  II,  i.  12)  that 
he  found  a  copy  among  his  father^s  papers. 
Sir  Robert  wiupole  lx>ught  the  copy,  and 
read  a  selection  of  objectionable  passages  to 
the  house  (Maatblet't  Magazine,  1787).  It  is 
also  alleged  that  Walpole  had  himself  pro- 
cured it  to  be  written  in  order  to  give  a  pre- 
text for  restrictive  measures.  This  is  highly 
improbable.  In  any  case,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  1737,  making  a  license  from  the 
lord  chamberlain  necessary  for  all  dramatic 
performances.  It  was  opposed  iu  a  famous 
speech  by  Lord  Ghesterfimd,  who,at  the  same 
tune,  spoke,  perhaps  ironically,  of  the  exce»- 
sive  license  of  '  Pasquin.'  Tlie  bill  received 
the  royal  assent  21  June  1737,  and  put  an 
end  to  Fielding's  enterprise.  He  produced 
three  flimsy  pieces  in  the  early  part  of  1737. 
Two  plays  afterwards  produced^  the  'Wed- 
ding Day '  (1743)  and  the  posthumous  'Qood* 
natured  Man,'  had  been  written  long  before. 

Fielding  thus  gave  up  play-writing  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
laboured  hard  to  retrieve  his  fortune  and 
maintain  his  family.  He  entered  the  Middle 
Temple  (1  Nov.  1737),  when  he  is  described 
as  01 '  FahI  Stour.'  Hurphy  says  that  he  stu- 
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died  vig^oTDUsljf  and  (rffcen  left  a  tavem  late 
at  nifi^t  to  alirtzaot  ^  worln  of  *  abstnue 
authcas'fbr sererallunin.  HewascaUedto 
the  bar  20  June  1740,  and  joined  the  western 
drenit.  "HaiBBaidCBxrtOBiss, Dorset)  toi^va 
f^nlazly  attended  the  Wiltshire  sessions; 
but  he  cud  not  succeed  at  the  bar.  While 
a  student  at  tha  Temple  he  joined  with  James 
Balph  [q-T.]  in  editing  a  pa-iodical  paper 
called  *  llie  Champion.'  Ralph  was  at  this 
time  much  employed  by  the  adheiwts  o£ 
Frederidc,  prince  <»  Wales,  and  tmpttaaHjhy 
Dodington,  to  whom,  in  1741,  Fielding  ad- 
dressed a  poetical  epistle  on '  Tnie  Oreataess.' 
The  '  Champion'  is  one  of  the  iBnomerable 
imitations  m  the  'Spectator;'  and  Fielding's 
esMTB  (signed  C.  send  L.)  are  attempts  to 
work  a  nearly  exhausted  vein.  While  the 
*€3iaii^iou'  wasninninf,  Gibber  publiihed 
his '  Apoh^.'  In  the  e^th  ehapter  thera 
were  aocne  initating  rBfareDeea  to  Fielding 
w  a '  broken  wi^  who  lutd  waa^t  notwieCy 
by  personal  soumlityand  abuse  u  die  govern- 
ment. Fielding  retorted  by  aTigctona  attack 
ID  the  *  Champion.'  The  papers  were  r^ 
printed  by  Oiml  in  a  pamphlet  called  '  The 
Tryal  of  Colley  Gibber,  Conedian.'  An 
'  Apology  fbr  the  Life  of  Mr.  The.  Gibber, 
Gomedian*  (1740),  has  also  been  attributed 
to  Fielding,  but  the  internal  eridesioe  is  con- 
idnsiTO  against  an  attribution  which  rests 
upon  m«e  guess. 

Ridiardson's  *  Pamela '  appeared  in  No- 
V ember  1740,  and  at  (Mice  became  popular. 
Fielding,  irrewstiUy  amused  1^  the  prudery 
and  sentimentalism  of  tlu  ooekf  began  a 
parody,  in  wldch  FameWa  braCher  was  to  be 
ten^ted  lity  a  lady  as  ^mek  is  tnnpted  hj 
the  aqoire.  The  book,  oaUed  'Tke  History 

the  AdTBntnrea  of  Jose^  Andrews  and 
hu  flnend  Hr.  Abraham  Adams,'  developed 
as  it  was  written,  especially  "by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  fiunous  Paraoa  Adatns.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  proto^pe  of 
Adams  was  William  Young  {a.  1767),  who 
had  many  of  the  parson's  oddities,  ana  who 
in  176i3  undertook  to  co-o^ierata  with  Keldintf 
in  a  translation  of  Lucian,  never  execntecL 
Fiddiiw  speaks  of  this  in  the '  GoveAt  Garden 
Journal'  and  remarks  that  he  has  '-formed  his 
BtylienponthatTeryauthor'(Lueian).  Toung 
also  co-operated  with  i^ldding  in  'Platu^ 
a  transUtion  from  Aristophames,  in  1743. 
'Joeei^i  Andrews 'professes  to  be  written  in 
imttatitm  of  the  manner  of  Cervantes,  and 
resemblances  have  alao  been  traced  to  Marih 
vanx'  *  Marianne '  and  to  Scanon'a  '  Boman 
CcMuique '  (both  of  whom  Fieldinnuotes),  but 
the  suDstantial  originality' is  unoeniable.  The 
book  was  published  in  February  1743.  The 
original  assignment  to  Miliar,  preserved  in 


the  Forstu  collection  at  South  Kensington, 
shows  that  Fielding nceived for  it  183^  lU 
lUchardaon  resented  flelding'ii  attack  with 
a  iHttemesB  which  finds  fim^entTentin  his 
correspondence,  even  with  Sarah  Fielding, 
and  is  not  the  less  offensive  because  it  takes 
a  high  moral  tone.  Citations  from  some 
letters  to  Aaron  Hill  and  his  daughters  given 
by  Mr.  Austin  Dobeon  (pp.  137-40),  from 
the  originals  in  the  Forster  collection,  oori- 
ously  illustrate  a  feelii^  which  ^peais  never 
to  have  been  retorted  by  Fielding. 

The  same  assignment  includes  a  payment 
of  6/.  6«.  to  Fielding  for  a  '  Vindication'  of 
the  Duchess  of  Marlboiough's  account  of  her 
conduct.  Fielding  probably  received  some 
additicHoal  payment  nom  the  duchess.  Gar- 
rick  was  now  making  his  first  appearance  in 
Lmdon.  Hawkins  {Zi/v  <if  /omapn,  p.  46) 
wye  that  he  gave  a  private  narformanoe  of 
F^ddinqg^s  'Hook Doctor'  at  Oav^s xocnns in 
St.  John's  Gate.  He  asked  Fleldiiv,  whose 
acquaintance  he  soon  made,  to  provide  a  part 
for  lum.  Fielding  had  two  early  plajs  bv 
him,  the 'Good-natured  Man'  andtlw'We^ 
ding  Day,'  He  revised  the  latter,  thou^ 
greatly  tfOuMed  by  a  dangerous  illness  of 
his  wife,  and  it  was  produced  17  Feb.  1743. 
It  ran  only  six  nights,  and  the  author  made 
under  60/.  (Pre&ce  to  MiteeUamet).  B^irphy 
says  that  Fielding  bad  refused  to  alter  a 
danfferouB  passage,  ainring  *  Damn  themTthe 
audience],  let  them  &id  that  out.'  When 
it  was  actually  hissed,  he  was  drinking  a 
bottle  of  ohampagne  and  chewing  tobacco 
(simdtaaaons^titis  suggested)  in  the  gieen- 
room.  Hearing  Uiat  tae  passage  had  bees 
hissed,  he  ohsnved,  'Oh,  oanm  them,  they 
have  found  it  oat,  have  tiiey  P'  Tlie  ston 
must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  ana 
Fielding's  remarks  on  the  foiloie  (^.)  show 
that  his  insensibility  was  in  any  ease  not  per- 
manent.. The  play  was  published  in  Febniuy 
174S.  Inl74Salsoappearedhisthreevolume0 
of  'Miscellanies,'  which  reached  a  second 
editicm  in  the  same  year.  The  book  was  pub- 
lished hy  subscription,  and  the  list  mentions 
over  four  hundreasubecribers,  including  mau^ 
'pereonaofquality,' lawyers,  and  actors.  His 
raemy,  Bobert  Walpole,  now  Eari  of  Op- 
ford,  took  ten  oonies ;  and  fielding  speaks 
warmlyof himinhis'VoyagetoLul^o.  The 
nnaytnof  copiessttbscribedfor  was619,  which 
wonkt  ^parently  jirodnoe  about 460/.  It  in- 
cludes some  ^ovionsly  published  pieces  aad 
eariy  poems,  and  misoellaBeeus  essg^  and 
plays ;  but  the  two  most  remarkable  items  are 
the  *  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next '— • 
indading  some  clever  sstire  and  a  passage  de- 
scribing a  meeting  with  a  dead  child,  which 
was  'gTMtly  admired  by  Didcens  (LUttn,  i, 
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894)— and  the  life  of  *  J<niathan  Wild  the 
Qreat,'  which  occupies  the  whole  of  tihe  third 
Tolume,  It  is  one  of  Fielding's  most  power- 
All  pieces  of  satire,  and  is  scarcely  surpass- 
able  in  its  peculiar  kind,  unless  by  Thacke- 
ray's *  Barry  Lyndon.' 

Fieldiw;  probably  lost  his  wife  80on  after- 
wazda.  ul  the  pr«noe  he  says  h«  ms  '  laid 
np  wi^  the  gout'  in  the  winter  of  1743-8, 
'  with  a  &T(Nirite  child  dying  in  one  bed,  and 
my  wiib  in  a  ooncittion  Teiy  little  better  <m 
another,  attended  with  other  eiroumatanoes' 
(probiUily  bailiffi),  'which  serred  as  Tery 
proper  decorations  to  sach  a  scene.'  He  de- 
clared liut  he  has  written  nothtnpin  any  pub- 
lic paper  since  June  1741,  and  t£at  he  nerer 
was  or  would  be  '  author  of  any  anonymous 
scandal  on  the  private  history  or  family  of 
any  peiscoi  whatever.'  He  solemnly  promises 
that  he  will  never  again  write  anonymously. 
Other  references  prove  that  his  wife  was  still 
alive  and  allude  to  the  loss  of  a  daughter, 
'  oira  of  the  very  loveliest  creatures  ever  seen ' 
(8eeAirBnNDoBaoN,pp.l07,108).  The  wife, 
whose  health  had  sunered  from  the  strofwlea 
which  thtff  had  to  undergo,  probably  died  at 
ibe  end  of 1748.  fleldu^,  as  Hnzphy  am, 
-wu  BO  broken  down  by  the  loss,  that  hii 
friends  feared  for  hia  reason.  A  daughter, 
Eleanor  Harriett,  survived  and  aooompanied 
him  en  his  last  voyage  to  Lisbon.  He  speaks 
of  a  son  and  daughter  in  the  '  True  Patriot ' 
in  November  1746,  thou^  appairentJy  no 
son  survived  his  first  wife.  'Trie  burial  of 
a  James  Fielding,  son  of  Henry  Fieldii^,  is 
recorded  on  19  Feb.  1786  in  the  r^istw  of 
St.  Oiles-in-the-Fields  (lA.  p.  110). 

A  yte&use  to  the  *  David  Simple '  a744)  of 
hU  Bister,  Sarah  Fielding  [q.  v.],  disclaims 
Various  anonymous  wwks  attributed  to  him, 
especially  the '  OauMdieade/  and  oomplwns  of 
the  z^ortaaa  likely  to  iinuTe  himinapn^e- 
sion  in  whidi  he  is  entirely  abaoibed.  He  re- 
nounces all  literary  ambittca,  but  in  tlie  same 
Imath  withdraw!  his  promise  to  write  no 
more.  During  iJie  rebellion  of  1745  he  pub- 
lidied  the  *  Tnte  Patriot,*  a  weekly  paper  in 
support  of  the  government,  and  in  December 
1747  the  *  Jacobite's  Journal,'  eontanned  till 
November  1748,  continuing  the  same  design. 
A  rude  woodcut  at  the  h«id  has  been  aCtri- 
buted  to  Hogarth,  one  of  the  friends  whom 
Helding  never  tirod  of  praising.  A  com^i- 
ment  to  '  Clarissa  Harlowe '  is  alno  note- 
worthy. 

On  e7  Nov.  1747  Fielding  was  married,  at 
Bt.  Benbt'ti,  Paul's  Wharf,  to  Mary  Daniel 
(whose  name  has  also  been  given  as  Mao- 
Daniel  and  MaedonaU).  She  IB  described  in 
the  rraister  as '  of  St.  Cmaunt  Danes,  Middle 
sex,  ^nster.*  Hieir  first  ehOd  vaa  chris- 


tened three  months  afterwards.  LadyLonisa 
Btnart  reports  that  the  second  wife  had  been 
the  maid  of  the  first  wife.  She  had  '  few 
personal  charms,'  but  bad  been  strongly  at- 
tached to  her  mistress,  and  had  symmtbised 
with  Fielding's  sorrow  at  her  loss.  He  told 
his  friends  that  he  could  not  find  a  bettear 
mother  fat  his  ohiMzen  or  nurse  for  hinueUL 
The  nsidt  fblly justified  his  omnkm.  Aboat 
the  time  of  Ins  marriage  Moimng  was  living 
at  Back  Lane,  Twickenham,  'a  qnaint,  tm- 
&shioned  wooden  structure,'  dem<diilied  be- 
tween 1872  and  1883  (B.  8.  Cobbbit,  Me- 
moriaU  of  Twidtenham,  pp.  868-9). 

In  December  1748  Fielding  was  appointed 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Westminster.  He 
moved  to  Bow  Street,  to  a  house  beloiwing 
to  the  Dnke  of  Bedford  (JBe^ord  Oor.  i.  688, 
it.  86).  He  was  afterwards  qualified  to  act 
for  Middlesex.  The  appointment  was  doe 
to  his  old  schoolfellow  Lyttelton,  who  had 
introduced  him  to  the  Doke  of  Bedford  (d»- 
dK»ti<Hi  of  Tom  Jones).  In  the  dedication 
of '  Tom  Jones '  Fielding  says  that  he '  partly 
owes  his  existence  to  Lyttelton  during  Ins 
composition  of  Uie  bod^  and  that  it  wonU 
never  hav«  been  completed  withoat  I^t- 
telton*s  help.  Sir  John  VScMing  [q.  v.] 
speaks  of '  a  princely  instance  of  generosity'* 
shown  by  the  Dake  of  Bedford  to  his  brot^n-, 
which  is  also  acknowledged  in  the  dedteation. 
Another  of  Fielding^s  patrons  was  Ralph 
Allen,  to  whom  there  is  a  reference  in  'Joseph 
Andrews.'  Allen's  name,  however,  does  not 
appear  among  the  subscribers  to  th» '  lliacel- 
lanies.'  Dernek  says  tiaat  Allen  sent  Find- 
ing a  present  of  200/.  befbre  making  bis  ao- 
^uaintanoe  (Lettm,  ii.  93).  *  Tom  Jonee ' 
10  said  to  have  been  written  at  Twerton-on* 
Avon,  near  Bath,  where  there  is  still  a  house 
called  <  Fielding's  Lodge '  {I/ota  and  Queriet, 
6th  aer.  xL  906).  Fieldin|^  while  at  TSra^ 
ton  dinad  afaMBt  daily  with  Ralrii  AUen 
(Kutbbv,  Ita^  Allm  at  Prior  iV»^  1B67). 
Ilieee  ^teotois,  iriioBe  Wndness  is  warmly 
aeknomedged  by  Flektiag,  probaUy  helned 
him  through  Uia  yeuspieeimng  his  i^jNunt- 
ment. 

'  Tom  Jones,'  described  in  the  dedication 
as  the  *  labour  of  some  years  of  my  life,'  ap- 
peared on  28  Feb.  1749.  Horace  Wslpole 
mentions  (Letters,  by  Cunningham,  ii.  ]  63), 
in  May  1744,  that  Millar  had  paid  him  6002. 
for  the  bo<^,  and  had  added  lOOI.  upon  its 
success  {ifotei  and  Queriet,  6th  ser.  vui.  288, 
814,  ix.  64).  Fielding's  great  novel  was 
popnlBr  froia  the  first.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  FVsncb,  (German,  Spanish,  Dntdi, 
Ruesian,  and  Swedish.  It  was  dramatised 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  1769  Joseph  Reed 
turned  it  into  a  eomie  agatm,  fedanuBi  at 
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Corent Gudm ;  J.H.SteffenaiDftde ttintoa 
Gflnnanooiiwdy;  and  iu  1765-6  it  was  traos- 
fonned  into  a  comMie  lyrique  by  Poiminet, 
of  wbidiMr.  AustinBobeon gives  aa  amusing 
specimen.  In  1786 '  Tom  Jones  h  Londres? 
fair  a  M.  Desfargear  was  played  at  the  Theatre 
rian^.  The  most  recent  adaptation  is 
'Sophia,'  by  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  (1886), 
who  has  Since  (1868)  dramatised  'Joseph 
Andrews 'as 'Joseph's  Sweetheart.*  'Amelia* 
foUowed'TomJone8*onl9Decl761.  MiUar 
is  said  to  have  paid  1,000/.  for  the  copyright, 
lie  adopted  some  devices  in  consequence  of 
which  a  second  edition  wtte  called  for  on  the 
day  of  publication.  Johnson 'read  it  through 
without  stopping'  (Boswbll,  12  April  1776), 
and  Mud  that  tne  hardne  was  '  the  most 
pHeasing  of  all  the  romances;'  but  he  added, 
*  that  vUe  broken  nose^  never  tnued,  spoilt  the 
sals  of  perhaps  the  only  booik  of  which,  beio^ 
printea  off  betimes  one  morning,  a  new  edi- 
tion was  called  for  before  night'  (Piozz^ 
Anecdott*,  p.  221).  Yet  Johnson  preferred 
Hichardson  to  Fielding,  whom  he  called  a 
'blockhead,'  by  which,  as  he  explained,  he 
meant '  a  barren  rasciu '  (Boswblx,  6  April 
1774).  The  oidginal  edition  of 'Amelia 'con- 
tained some  curious  little  puffs  of  aproposed 
'Universal  Raster  Office'  or  advertising 
agency,  which  Fielding  with  his  brother  John 
was  endeavouring  to  start.   Fielding's  last 

Surety  literary  p^ormance  was  the  '  Covcnt 
arden  Journal,'  a  bi-weekly  paper,  from 
January  to  November  1762.  U  bro^ht  him 
various  quanela  witii  Sir  John  Hill,  Smollett, 
and  Bonnell  Thornton. 

Fielding  was  meanwhile  labouring  ener- 
getically as  a  me^strate.  A  passage  in  the 
above-mentioned  lettra  from  Wakiole  de- 
scribes an  intrusion  made  upon  Fielding  1^ 
lUgby  Peter  Bathurst.  They  found  nim 
at  supper  on  some  '  cold  mutton  and  a  bone 
of  ham,  both  in  one  dish,  and  the  dirtiest 
cloth.*  With  him  were '  a  blind  man '  (clearly 
his  brother,  Sir  John),  *a  whore'  (a  polite 
way  of  describing  his  wife),  and  '  three  Irish- 
men.' lligby,  according  to  Walpole,  had 
often  seen  him  'beg  a  guinea  of  Sir  0. 
Williams*  and  he  bad  '  lived  for  victuals '  at 
Bathurst  8  father's.  The  insolence  of  Field- 
iug*B  viutors  is  obvious,  and  Walpole  adds 
his  own  colouring.  The  anecdote  shows 
rather  that  Fielding's  position  was  deqiiaed 
by  Walpole's  friends  Uiaa  that  there  was 
anything  really  '  humiliating  *  (In  Scott's 
phrase)  about  it.  The  position,  however,  of  a 
]U8tice  was  at  that  time  regarded  with  sus- 
picion, as  appears  from  references  inl'lelding's 
own  ^lays.  On  12  May  1749  Fielding  was 
onanimotisly  chosen  chairman  of  quarter  8'-fv< 
sioufl  at  Hicks's  Uall,  and  <hi  29  June  deli- 


vered a  veiy  careful  and  serious  ohai^  to 
the  Wastrnmster  grand  jair.  He  published 
in  the  same  year  a  pampmet,  justifying  the 
asecntion  of  one  Bosavem  PeiueK,  convicted 
oif  joining  in  a  riot  and  the  plunder  of  a  house 
by  some  sailors.  In  January  1760  he  pub- 
lished an '  Inquiry '  into  the  increase  of  rolH 
hers  in  liondon,  with  suggestioDB  f or  remedies. 
It  was  dedicated  to  fburdwicke,  then  lozd 
chancellor,  and  insists  gravely  upon  the  sodal 
evils  of  the  time,  especially  upon  the  exces- 
sive gin-drinking  which  then  caused  much 
alarm,  and  led  to  the  passage  of  a  restrictive 
bill  that  summer.  Walpole  {Memoirt  of 
Qeorga  i,  44)  mentions  the  influence  of 
Fielcung's  'adtmrable  treatise.'  Hogarth's 
famous '  Oin  Lane,'  published  in  Febmaiy 
1761,  contributed  to  the  impression  doe  to 
his  friend's  wxitiv.  Fielding  frequentiy  ad- 
vertises  in  the '  Oovent  Garaon  Jouraal  '  to 
request  that  notices  of  thefts  and  bui^larias 
mtnr  be  sent  to  his  house  in  Bow  Street.  ^  Id 
1762  he  published  and  distributed  a  curions 
little  pamphlet  giving  accounts  of  provid«i- 
tial  detections  of  murderers.  In  January 
1753  he  published  a  '  proposal  for  making  an 
effectual  provision  for  the  poor,'  containing 
a  very  elaborate  scheme  for  the  erection  of 
a  county  poor-house.  Fielding's  remarks 
upon  the  operations  of  the  poor  laws  show 
both  knowledge  and  intelligent  reflection, 
though  he  attracted  little  attention  at  the 
time.  Later  in  1763  he  became  conspicuous 
by  his  oonneetion  with  the  fiunous  case  of 
KLizabeth  Canning;  He  took  [see  under 
CAKHiHa,  Euzabbtb]  a  qoesUonaUe  pert 
jn  his  seal  to  protect  what  he  regrardaa  as 
injured  innocence,  and  defended  himsdlf  in 
a  pamphlet  called  '  A  Clear  Oase  of  the  State 
of  Elizabeth  Canning.'  He  was  attacked  by 
Sir  John  Hill,  and  seems  to  have  taken  a 
rather  singular  view  of  his  duties.  In  March 
1753  he  nude  a  raid  upon  a  gambling-house, 
where  he  expected  to  find  certain  highway* 
men  {Qmt  Jftw.  March  1763).  His  health 
was  now  rapidly  breaking.  He  was  easily 
persuaded  to  adopt  quack  remedies.  At  the 
end  of  1749  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  fever 
and  gout,  and  was  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Thomson,  who  had  the  credit  of  killing  Pope 
in  1744  (Carbutbebs,  p.  883^  and  Wld- 
nington  in  174^  and  was  one  of  Dodington'e 
hangers-on  <m  OvMBBBUiro,  Jlfi»m»r«).  la 
1761  he  testifies  to  the  efieot  of  a  wonderful 
spring  at  Glastonbury,  which  had  been  re- 
vealed in  a  dream  to  a  man  who  was  cured 
of  an  asthma  by  its  waters.  Fielding  de- 
clares {London  Daily  Advertiser,  31  Aug. 
1751 ;  Gent.  Man.  September  1751)  that  he 
bad  been  himself  relieved  from  an  illncws. 
In  August  1763,  after  taking '  the  Duke  of 
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PorUand's  medicine '  for  nearly  a  year  as  a 
remedy  for  ^ut,  he  was  ordered  to  Bath. 
He  was  detained  in  London  by  a  Bommons 
from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  ^ts  his  ad- 
vice upoit  a  scheme  for  suppressmg  robbers. 
Fielding  devised  a  plan,  whidi  consisted  in 
providing  informers  by  a  fund  supplied  for 
the  purpose.  He  succeeded  by  great  actiTitT 
in  nreaking  up  a  gang,  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing November  ana  December  London 
was  free  from  the  usual  ontrages.  His  own 
health  was  completelj  mined.  He  was 
hamsed  by  anxie^  for  hi«  fiumly.  The 
justice  was  pud  partly  by  fees.  Bjr  making 
up  qnairels  and  refusmg  the  last  shillings  of 
the  poor  he  reduced  '600/.  a  year  of  the 
dirtieet  money  on  earth  to  little  more  than 
800/./  most  of  which  went  to  his  clerk. 
Something  also  came  from  the  '  public  ser- 
vice money.'  Throughout  the  next  summer 
he  was  failing.  He  was  desperately  ill  in 
March  1754,  when  a  severe  wmter  still  lin- 
gered, but  gained  some  relief  from  the  treat- 
ment of  Ward,  known  for  his  '  drop.'  In 
Hn  he  moved  to  hie  little  honse,  Fordhook, 
Bt  Ealing.  Berkeley's  '  Siiia '  put  him  upon 
drinking  taivwater.  He  ftneied  that  this, 
like  hU  other  experiments,  did  him  some  good, 
but  it  became  evident  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  real  improvement  except  in  a  warmer 
climate.  He  sailed  for  Lisbon  with  his  wife, 
dau^ter,  and  two  servants.  He  embarked 
at  Rotherhithe  26  June  1764.  After  many 
delays  his  ship,  the  Qneen  of  Portugal,  an- 
chored off  Ryde  on  11  July,  and  was  detained 
nntU  the  2Srd.  Lisbon  was  at  last  reached. 
Hie  incidents  of  his  voyage  are  detailed  with 
great  humour  and  with  undiminished  in- 
terest in  life  in  the  posthumously  published 
*  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon.*^  Mr.  Aus- 
tin Dobwn  rightly  says  that  it  is  one  '  of  the 
most  unfeigned  and  touching  little  tracts  in 
oarownoranyotherliterature.'  AMa^aret 
OoT^w  (JB3aakvimam.(>>rrMponde7M  77), 
daughter  of  Arthnr  OoUier  [q.  v.]  [see  Beh- 
■OH,  Collier,  p.  163),  apparently  went  with 
Fielding  to  Lisbon,  and  was  supposed  to  hare 
written  the  book,  because  it  was  so  infMor 
to  bis  other  works.  The  gallant  spirit  wilJi 
which  Fielding  met  this  trying  experience 
doubtless  sustained  him  to  the  last.  He  died 
at  Lisbon,  after  two  months'  stay,  8  Oct. 
1754.  He  was  buried  at  the  English  ceme- 
tery. A  tomb  was  erected  by  the  English 
factory,  and  was  replaced  in  1 830  by  another, 
erected  through  the  exertions  of  the  British 
chaplain,  the  Rev.  Clirietopher  Neville.  Mrs. 
Fieldinff  died  at  Canterbury  11  March  1802. 
The  ehudren  were  brought  up  by  their  unclp, 
Sir  John,  and  by  Ralph  Allen,  who  made 
them  a  nberal  yearly  allowance.  These  wen 


(1)  William,  baptised  2&Feb.  1748;  <3)  Mary 
Ameli^  6  Jan.  174»  (buried  17  Deo.  1749^; 
<S)  Sophia, 21  Jan.  1760;  (4}Loaisa,  S  Dec. 
1762  (buried  at  Hammersmith  10  May  1 763) ; 
(6)  Allen,  6  AprU  1764.  William  Fielding 
joined  the  nortitem  oiradt,  beoane  ahoot 
1806  a  magistrate  for  Wetmineter,  and  died 
inOetoberl890(6m«.i^.  1820, ii.  878-4). 
He  is  said  to  haveinh^ted  his  ftther's  eoiH 
vemtional  powenL  but  had  little  baane« 
(LooraAXi,Z^qf  Awt^di.  \.\J^feitfLord 
Qmpbell,  L  197).  Sont^y  menUons  in  ft 
letter  to  Sir  %ertan  Bry^es  in  1880  that  he 
had  met  Fielmng  about  1817,  when  he  was  a 
fine  old  man, '  though  visibly  shaken  by  time.' 
Allen  became  a  eleigyman,and  at  hisdeatfa  in 
1828  was  vicar  of  St.  Stephen's,  Oanterbnry. 

llie  only  authentic  portrait  of  Fielding  is 
from  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  by  Hogarth,  tuen 
from  memory,  or,  according  to  Mnrphy,  whoee 
account  was  contradicted  by  Steevens  and 
Ireland,  from  a  profile  cut  in  paper  by  a  lady. 
It  was  engraved  hj  Basire  for  Murphy's  ecU- 
tion  <k  Fielding's  works.  A  miniature  000^ 
aioni^ly  engraved  seems  to  be  taken  finnn 
tids.  A  bust  of  Fielding  has  been  efeeted  in 
Taunton  shhre  hall,  for  which  the  artist,  Hiss 
Margaret  Thomas,  was  guided  by  Hogarth's 
drawing.  A  table,  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Fielding  at  East  Stour,  was  given  to  the 
Somersetshire  Archaeological  Society  {Nota 
and  Queries,  6th  ser.  vii.  406). 

Fielding's  library  was  sold  by  auction  in 
Feb.l765in  653  lots  for  864/.7a.lrf.;  learned 
and  legal  literature  were  well  represented. 

FieMing  never  learnt  to  be  prudent.  Lady 
M.  W.  Montagu  compares  him  to  Steele, 
and  speaks  of  the  irresistible  buoyancy  of 
spirits  which  survived  his  money  and  his  con- 
stitution (to  Lady  Bate,  22  Sept.  1756).  No 
estate  could  have  made  him  nch.  He  was 
more  generous  than  just.  The  story  is  often 
repeated  (Oent.  M.ag.  August  1786)  that  he 
gave  a  sum  borrowed  from  Millar,  the  book" 
seller,  for  taxes,  to  a  poorer  friend,  and  that 
when  the  tax-gatherer  appeared  he  sud: 
'Friendship  has  called  fw  the  money;  let  the 
collector  call  again.'  Murphy  says  that  after 
he  became  justice  he  kcq[>t  an  open  table  for  hia 
poorer  friends.  The  plays  represent  the  reck- 
lessness of  his  youth,  from  the  age  of  thir^ 
he  was  stru^ling  vi^rously  to  retrieve  his 
position,  to  support  his  family,  and  to  do  his 
duty  when  in  office,  and  to  call  attention  to 
grave  social  evils.  This  is  the  period  of  his 
great  novels,  which,  however  wanting  in  deli- 
cacy, show  a  sturdy  moral  sense  as  well  as  a 
masculine  insight  into  life  and  character.  He 
is  beyond  qu^iou  the  real  founder  of  the 
English  novel  as  a  genuine  picture  of  men 
and  women,  and  in  some  respects  has  never 
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been  surpassed.  The  famous  -pv^eejr  of 
Gibbon,  that  '  Tom  Jones/  '  that  ezqnisite 
picture  of  human  manners,  will  surviTB  the 
jMdace  of  the  Eseurial  and  the  imperial  eaele 
of  Hxe  house  ^  Austria,'  will  be  lound  in  his 
Memoin  (MuoeUaamna  Wbrks,\.4l6),  Cole* 
ridge's  eulogy  upon  the  'snnslunT,  breezy' 
spirit  of '  Tom  Jones/  as  contrasted  wiUi  tJite 
*not  day-dreamy  continnity  of  Richardson 
and  of  "Jonathan  Wild,*"  is  in  his '  literary 
Bemains'  (1836.  ii.  S7S).  Bcott  has  praiaod 
him  in  his '  Life,  and  Thackeray  in  tiie  '£^- 
lish  Humourists.'  Other  oritMnams  wortn 
notice  axe  in  Haditt's  *Oomio  Writen' 
(1819),  pp.  S3»-8;  Taine's  'Englisk  Literal 
ture'  (I7  Van  Laun),  it  170-61  J'  B- 
Lowell's  '  Democracy  and  other  Addresfts,' 
1887,  pp.  89-106. 

The  following'  is  a  Ust  of  Fielding's  plays, 
with  first  performances,  recorded  by  Genest : 
1.  <  Love  m  Several  Masques,'  16  Feb.  1728, 
DniryLane.  3. 'The  Temple  Bean,' 26  Jan. 
1730,  Ooodman's  Fields.  3.  '  Bie  Author's 
Farce  and  the  Pleasures  of  the  Town,'  Moreh 
1730,  Uaymarket  (with  additions,  10  J&il 
1784,  Drury  Lane).  4.  *  The  Coffee-house 
Politioians,  or  the  Justice  caught  in  his  own 
Trap/  4  Dec  1730,  Lincoln's  lu  Fielda. 
6.  ^Tom  Thumb,  a  Tragedy/  aflterwards 
'  The  Tragedy  of  Ti^[Qdies,  or  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Tom  ISramb  the  Oieat/  Haymarket, 
1780,  and  with  additional  act,  1731.  6.  <  The 
Gmb  Street  Opera'  (first  called  'The  Welsh 
Opera*),  (with  this  'The  Masquerade,  ia- 
scribed  to  C-t  H-d-q-r,  by  Lemuel  Gulliver, 
Poet  Laureate  to  the  King  of  liUiput,'  said 
to  have  been  originally  printed  in  1736), 
July  1781,  Haymarket.  7.  'The  Letter 
writers,  or  a  New  Way  to  Keep  a  Wif«  at 
Home,'  1731,  Haymarket.  8. '  llie  Lott«ry/ 
1  Jan.  1782,  Drury  Lane.  9.  'The  Modem 
Hu8baiKl/31Feb.l732,DniryTjme.  10. 'The 
Covent  Garden  Tragedy,'  and  11.  <  The  De- 
bauchees, or  the  Jesuit  Oaught,'  1  Jane  1732, 
Lane.  12.  '  The  Siock  Doctor,  or  the 
I*dy  Cured/  8  S^t.  1782,  Drury 
Lane.  IS.  <The  Miser/  Fetotary  1783,  and 
with  '  Deborah,  or  a  Wife  for  You  All  *  (nerev 
printed),  6  April  1733,  l^rury  Lane.  14. 'The 
Intriguing  ChamberiQaid,'  16  Jan.  1734, 
DmryLuie.  16.  *  Don  Quixote  in  England/ 
April  1734,  Haymarket.  16.  'An  Old  Man 
taught  Wisdom,  or  the  Virgin  Unmasked/ 
6  Jan.  1735,  l>rury  Lane.  17.  'The  Uni- 
versal Galluit,  or  the^Difierent  Hiiabauds,' 
10  Feb.  1785,  Drury  Lane.  18.  'Pasquin; 
a  Drnmntick  Satire  on  the  Times,  btdng  the 
rehearsal  of  two  plays,  viz.  a  comedy  callnd 
"  The  Flection,"  and  a  tragedy  called  "  The 
Life  and  Death  of  Common  Sense,'"  Awil 
173((,  Haymarket.   19.  <  The  Iliatorioal  lie- 


gfater  for  Uie  Year  1786/  May  1737,  Hay. 
maricet.  20.  '  Furydioe,*  a  &rce,  19  May 
1737  (printed  '  as  it  was  damned  at  Drury 
Lane').  31.  ''  Eurydice  Hissed,  or  a  Word 
to  the  Wise,' 1737,  Haymai^t.  23. 'Tumble- 
down Dick,  or  Pheathon  in  the  Suds/  1737, 
Haymarket.  38. 'Miss  Lutein  Town,  6  May 
1743,  Drury  Lane  (partly  by  Fielding),  'Let- 
ter to  a  Noble  Lord  .  .  .  occasioned  by  re- 
ra^sentatitm '  of  this,  1743.  24.  '  The  Wed- 
ding Day,'  17  Feb.  1748,  Drury  Lane.  A 
Gennan  translation  of  the  '  Wedding  Day/ 
followed  by  'Eurydice,'  was  publiuied  at 
Copenhagen  in  I7w.  A  play  called  'The 
Fathers,  or  the6ood«ataredlua/the  mum- 
script  of  which  had  been  lent  to  Sir  0.  Han- 
bory  Williams  and  lost,  was  recovered  about 
1776  by  Mr.  Johnee,  M.P.  for  Cardigan,  and 
was  brought  oat  at  Drury  Lane  30  Nov.  1 798, 
with  a  prologue  and  epilogue  by  Garrick. 

His  other  works  are  :  1.  The  '  Cham- 
pion^ (with  Ralph),  collected  1741.  Fielding 
contributed  articles  from  37  Nov.  1739  to 
12  June  1740.    T^e  'Of*ijpov  YEPNONrAAOX 

5'a>lfeaiia  §  ypdiifia  a%  The  Vemoniad,  January 
741 ;  '  Of  True  Greatness/  January^  1741 
{and  in  '  Miscellanies ') ;  '  The  Opposition :  a 
Vision,'  December  1741 ;  '  The  Crisis :  a  Ser- 
mon on  Rev,  xiv.  9, 10^11' (see  Nichols, 
Anecd.  viii.  446).  2.  'The  History  of  the 
Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews  and  of  his 
Friend  Mr.  Abraham  AdamSf'Eebruaiy  1743. 
3.  '  A  Full  Vindication  of  the  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Marlborough/ 1742.  4. 'Plutua, 
the  God  of  Riches'  (from  Aristophanes), 
with  W.  Young,  June  1742.  6.  ^Miscel- 
lanies,'  3  vols.  1743  (early  poems,  essays, 
*  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next/  and 
'The  life  of  Mr.  Jonathan  WUd  the  Great  *). 
6.  I^ace  to  'David  Simple,'  1744  (and  in 
1747) ;  preface  to  'Familiar  Letters  between 
the  principal  characters  in  David  Simple  and 
some  others;'  'Proper  Answer  to  a  Scur- 
rilous Libel  by  Editor  of  "  Jacobite's  Jour^ 
nal,'"  1747  (defence  of  Winmngtwi;  Law- 
BBKdB,236).  7.*  The  True  Patriot/ a  weekly 
jouniia,6NoT.1746tolOJiuiel7M.  8.  'Tha 
Jacobite's  JoumaV  December  1747  to  No* 
vember  1 748.  9.  *  The  History  of  Tom  Jones, 
a  Foundling/ February  1749.  10.  'AOhaige 
delivered  to  the  Grand  Jury  ...  of  West- 
minster' 1749.  11.  'A  True  State  of  the 
Case  of  BosavemPenlesy  1749.  13.  'AnEn^ 
quiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  late  Increase  of 
Kobbers,  &c.,  with  some  Proposals  for  Reme- 
dying this  growing  Evil,'  January  1751. 
13.  'Amelia,'  December  1761.  14.  'The 
Govent  Garden  Journal,' January  to  Novem- 
her  1752,  15.  <  Examples  of  ttie  InterpositioH 
of  Providence  in  the  Detection  and  Punish.- 
m  mtof  Murder/ AiiriJ  1763.  16. 'Proposals 
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for  Making  an  Efiectnal  FroTision  for  the 
Poor,'  JannaiT  1758.  17.  '  A  Qear  State  of 
the  Oaee  of  Elizabeth  Canmng,'  Mardi  17B3.  | 
18.  *  Journal  of  a  Voya^  to  Lisbon,  1^  the 
late  Henry  Fielding,'  with  '  Framnent  of  a 
Comment  on  Lord  Bolingbroke^a  Eatays,' 
1765.  The  first  coUective  edition,  edited  by 
Arthur  Murphy,  appeared  in  1762.  A  pam- 
phlet called  '  The  Cudgel,  or  a  Orabtree  Leo- . 
tnxe  to  the  author  of  the  Dunciad,'  a  eatJre 
called  '  The  Oausidicade,*  and  an  '  Apology 
for  tlie  lite  of  The.  Cibber,'  hare  been  erro- 
neously attributed  to  Fielding.  '  Miscella- 
nies and  PoemV  edited  by  J.  P.  Browne, 
was  published  in  1873  (supplementary  to  the 
standard  editions). 

{Essay  on  Life  and  G«ntns  of  Fielding,  by 
Arthur  Murphy,  prefixod  to  Works^  17S2  (per- 
ftinctory,  mgae,  uid  inaoeutate) ;  Life  by  Watr' 
son,  1807  (nocoi7  in  British  Musenm);  Life  by 
8eott  io  BallaatyDA's  Norelista'  Library,  1821 ; 
Lift  by  Bosoof ,  prefixed  to  1 840  one  vol.  edition  ; 
Lifo  of  Heniy  Welding,  with  Kotlees  of  his 
Writinss,  his  Times,  aad  bia  Contemporarieit 
by  Frederick  Lawrence,  I8A6  (the  &nt  aUempC 
at  a  thmongh  account) ;  On  the  Life  and  Wnt- 
ings  of  HeniT  Fielding,  \y  Thomas  Eeightley, 
in  Fraser's  Magaaine  (or  Janouy  and  FeDroaiy 
1856 ;  Henry  Fielding,  by  Aastin  DobsoD,  in  the 
Men  of  Letters  Series,  1888  (rerieed  edit.  1900), 
an  exhanstlre  study  wbieb  glTee  the  only  satis- 
liictory  investigatKNi  nt  tb»  materials.  Mr. 
Dobson'a  Fresh  Faets  about  Fielding  (Hacmil* 
Ua'a  Mag,  April  1907)  also  deaerrea  attention. 
See  also  Nichols's  Lit.  Aneod.  iii.  8ft8--8A ;  Biog. 
Dramatics ;  Richardson's  CorrospondoDce ;  Hot- 
china**  Doraet,  iii.  311  (girea  a  picture  of  the 
house  at  East  Stour)  ;  NiohoU's  Leicesterflhire, 
ir.  292,  89i  (pedigrees  of  the  Fieldmg  family) ; 
Oanesc  s  History  of  Uie  Stage ;  Gibber's  Apology, 
1^  381-S ;  Shnith'a  NollekeiM,  i.  134-&  (dMcrip- 
tion  by  Mn.  Hnsaey);  Maoklin'a  MemoirB; 
Fbillimore's  Memoirs  of  Lyttelton  (letter  to  Lyt- 
telton  of  20  Aug.  1748);  Kilrert's  Hurd,  p.  4d.] 

L.  8. 

FIELDIWa,  HENRY  BORROW  (d. 
1851),  botanist,  was  the  fifth  child  and  only 
■on  of  Henry  Fielding  of  MversconBrh  House, 
nearGhirstanff,Laiicaehire.  Being ofa delicate 
constitution  ne  was  shut  out  from  adopting 
a  profession,  but  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  plants  and  the  formation  of  a  rich  het- 
bantim,wbich  his  ample meanspermittCMl.  In 
1836  he  bought  the  herbarium  of  Dr.  Stendel, 
and  the  next  year  the  Prescott  collection, 
consisting  of  twenty-ei^t  thousand  plants. 
In  184^  the  dampness  of  his  house  at  BdU 
bHwur-FtimeSB  proving  injurious,  he  re- 
moTed  to  a  mare  airj  house  at  unoaater, 
when  he  died  21  Nov.  1861  of  a  audden 
attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lunga.  He 
bequeathed  the  yrhsAe  of  his  herfaarium,  with 


I  BHch  of  bis  books  as  were  wanting  in  the 
,  Garden  Library,  to  the  university  of  OxAvd. 
j  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Linnean 
Society  in  1836,  but  his  retiring  diapoutioa 
prevented  him  mm  taking  a  prominent  pact 
in  scientific  pursuits,  save  that  in  1844  ha 
paUiahedaT^ume/  SertumPlaatamm,' with 
fignrea  and  descriptions  of  seventy-flrc  new 
(»  rareplants.  llie  figures  ware  drawn  by 
Hn.  Fielding,  and  the  deeeriptions  were 
written  by  Dr.  George  Oardno*,  who  at  one 
time  had  lAaxfce  of  the  Fielding  hflrharium. 

[Proe.  Linn.  Soc.  ii.  188;  C.  Danbeoy's  Atl- 
diMS  to  the  .  .  .  UniTersity,  20  Hay  1868,  Ox- 
ford (1853).  The  eharaeter  and  extent  at  the 
herbarinm  are  here  girea.]  B.  D.  J. 

FTELDING,  Sie  JOHN(A  1780),  magis- 
trate, was  the  aon  of  General  Relding  hj 
his  eeoond  wife,  and  half-brother  of  ^nry 
Holding  [9*  He  was  Uind,  amerantly 
from  his  btrA.  He  was  associated  witli  hia 
Inother  as  assisting  magistrate  for  three  or 
lonr  yean  (Or^  .  .  .  ^aPolieetSccXend 
the  office  was  given  to  him  i^tm  his  hfouier'a 
death.  He  carried  on  the  plan  far  liraak- 
tttg  up  gangs  of  robbers  inttodnoed  ^Henry 
Finlding.  In  a  pamphlet  called  '  Flan  for 
Preventing  Robbies  within  twenty  milee 
of  London'  (1766)  he  gives  some  details  of 
this.  He  denies  that  be  or  his  brother  had 
onployed  a  certain  M'Daaiel,  iriio  was  tried 
in  l76o  for  trepanning  some  wretches  into  a 
robbery  in  order  to  get  a  reward  by  inform- 
ing against  them  (Howell,  State  Trials,  la, 
740  864).  In  1766  he  published  another 
pamphlet  on  the  same  subject  called  'An  Ac* 
count  of  the  Origin  and  Effects  of  a  Police 
set  on  foot  in  IToiS  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
on  a  plan  sn^^ested  the  late  Henry  Field- 
ing.' To  this  ia  added  a  plan  for  rescuing 
deserted  giria.  He  mentions  another  M^me 
which  he  had  started  at  the  end  of  1766  for 
sending '  distressed  boys'  into  the  n^al  Timrj, 
CfHuiderahle  sums  were  raised  for  this  pm^ 
pose,  which  appears  to  have  been  success' 
lully  carried  outj  and  after  the  peace  he  pro- 
posed to  modify  it  by  finding  employment 
for  the  boys  in  the  mercantile  navy.  The 
accounts  were  pnbliahed  in  1770.  A  story 
of  uncertain  ori^n  is  given  by  Lawrence 
{Life^Fi^^nfftf.  27S)that  Sir  John  knew 
more  than  three  thousand  thievee  by  thur 
voices.  His  energy,  however,  did  not  pro 
tect  him  from  the  ordinary  imputations  upon 
'  trading  magistratee.'  In  Cole  s  'OoUectiraiV 
(Add^MS,  683^t8266)thenisalett« 
from  the  '  Gambndge  Chronicle '  of  7  Jane 
1786,  in  which  Fielding  thanks  some  Jews 
for  helping  to  leoovar  stolen  property.  Cole 
obaervea  uiat '  thon^  stark  blind^  and  of  no 
great  reputation  as  to  sbict  integrity,  [F!el^ 
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ing]  WW  rawDtUy  eateenied  a  rerj  useful 
Mmbeff  «  soeiely.*  He  is  demonced  witk 


bgr  his  flxtnofdinaiy  request 
tar  the  su^ivssion  of  the  "  Benf&i's  Opera." ' 
A  'letter  of  reconciliation '  to^inick,  refer- 
ring apparently  to  thtB,  is  in  Uie  '  Garrick 
Conwpondence,*  ii.  169-70.  A  later  quarrel 
with  Garrick,  arising  out  <rf  the  diaoovery  of 
Henry  Fielding's  poethuraons  comecty,  is  no- 
ticed in  Forster's  ^CHiver  GoldsmiUL'  (2nd 
edit.  ii.  66).  Miles  speaks  of  Fielding's 'tur- 
bulent di^Hxition,'  insomnch  that  he  makes 
mnnay  by  enoonraging  and  then  detecting 
criminals,  and  declares  that  eight  oot  of  ten 
of  the  persons  executed  at  Tybum  owe  their 
ruin  to  the  '  fatal  and  numerous  exundea  of 
vice  *  collected  abont  Bow  Sti»at.  He  adds 
tbat  fleldioff  was  wicked  eaoa^  to  admit 
repOTters  and  suj^y  tiiem  with  iwn  and  ink, 
whidi  cruelly  expoees  the  criminals;  and 
further  that  he  receives  fifty  guineas  a  year 
from  two  papers  for  procunng  them  police 
advertisementB.  In  'Bedford  Correspond- 
ence' (iii.  411)  Fielding  appeals  to  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  agaiDst  some  false  reports,  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  duke  had  consiaered  him '  ii^ 
resolute '  on  the  occasion  of  the  *  Bloomsbury 
riots  in  1766.'  In  1768  he  published  '  Ex- 
tracts from  such  of  the  Penal  Xisws  as  parti- 
cularly relate  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
the  Metropolis  ...  (described  as  a  new 
edition),  to  whidi  is  appended  '  A  ^Kreatise 
on  the  Office  of  Constable/  completed  from 
papers  left  by  Henry  Fielding.  Some  cau- 
tions agunst  common  modes  of  theft  op- 
pwded  to  a  'Brief  Description  of  the  Cities 
of  London  and  ■Westmiuater  .  .  . '  (1776) 
are  also  attributed  to  him  :  but  hedisclaimed 
the  book  (Public  Adverti«er,Q  Jan.  1777). 
8oa.o  '  Be^  Tables '  and  '  Hackney  Coacn 
Fares  'attributed  to  him  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum Catalogue  are  by  a  bookseller,  John 
Holding  of  Paternoster  Bow,  and  in  no  way 
cooneoted  with  him. 

Fiolding  was  concerned  for  some  years  in 
a  '  Universal  Blister  OlHce.'  He  seems  to 
have  started  it  with  bis  brother,  who  added 
some  curious  puffs  of  it  (afterwards  sup- 
pressed) to  the  first  edition  of  *  Amelia.*  A 
'plan '  was  published  in  176S,  and  an  ei|^th 
edition  in  1766.  It  was  intended  as  a  sort 
of  general  agency  for  houses^  servants,  and 
various  advertisii^  purposes,  FiekUng  was 
knighted  in  1761,  aad  died  at  Bromptmi 
Fkce  4  S^-.  1780. 

A  book  called  <  Sir  John  Fielding's  Jests' 
(n.  d.),  published  alter  his  death,  is  a  oatch- 
penny  production,  which  seems,  however,  to 
unply  that  he  bad  a  reputaticm  for  wit. 


[OmiU  Hag.  1761.  pu  47«,  1780,  p.  U48i 
Finding's  pam^tlcts  as  abore ;  Addit.  US.  S7W 
(letter  it  oopgratolation  to  Lord  Bute^  £6  Jnns 
1769) ;  LawTsnce'sLifb  of  Fieldioft  pp.  808, 873 ; 
AnstiD  Dobson's  Fielding,  p.  194.}        L.  8. 

FIELDmO,  NATHAN  THEODORE 
iJk  1776-1814),  painter,  was  a  native  of 
Yoikdiize,  and  xesidad  near  HaU&x.  He  had 
a  considerable  local  mpataticB,  and  was  espe- 
cially noted  for  his  jpintraits  o«  aged  people. 
These  he  punted  in  Denner's  well-known 
style,  giving  rigid  attention  to  Uie  natural 
display  of  every  wrinkle  of  the  skin,  the 
glassy  expression  of  the  eyes,  and  other  pecu- 
liarities. He  snbsequentiy  came  to  London, 
and  occasionally  exhibited  at  the  exhibitions 
of  the  Society  of  Artists  and  the  British  In- 
stitution. To  the  latter  he  sent  in  1812  '  The 
Botanist,  with  a  Nondescript  Fern,'  and  *  A 
Moonlight  Seacoast.'  In  1814  he  exhibited 
for  the  last  time,  sending  '  A  Landscape — ■ 
Homing/  In  1801  he  published  a  print  of 
St.  Oeoige*s  Chordi,  Doncaster,  which  was 
a^inatinted  his  son  Theodore.  He  occa- 
sionally etched,  notably  a  portrait  of  Bias 
Hoyle  of  Soweit^in  roinhlrck  at  tlie  age 
of  118,  in  1793.  Fielding  had  five  enns,  all 
artists,  of  whom  four,  Theodore  Henry  Adol- 

Shns,  Antony  Vandyke  Copley,  Thaies,  and 
Tewton  Smith,  are  separately  noticed. 

[Dodd's  Manuscript  Hist,  of  Iloglifth  En. 

givers;  Bedgrave's  Diet,  of  Artists;  Oraves's 
ict  of  Artists,  1760-1880.]  L.  C. 

FIELDHrOt  NEWTON  SMITH  (1799- 
1866),  paiater  aa4  lithc^^er,  bam  in 
X«ondra  in  1799,  waa  the  yoougest  mm  d 
Nathan  Theodore  Fieldi^  [q.  v.J  He  ex- 
hilnted  ai  the  Society  of  iVinters  in  Wat»- 
colours, sending aww  views  in  1816,  andcattle 
pieces  in  1818.  Heisbestknownfor  his  paint- 
ingi  and  engravings  of  animals.  Beeidespaint* 
ing  in  water-oolours,  he  wwked  also  in  etch^ 
ing,  aquatint}  and  lithography,  and  in  the  last 
luuned  art  he  attained  great  profidency.  He 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  resided  until  bis 
deathf  on  13  Jan.  1860;  he  was  much  es- 
teemed there,  and  taught  the  family  of  Louia- 
Fhilippe.  In  18S0  he  published  in  London  a 
set  m  *  Salneots  after  Natum/  and  in  Boris 
he  fnblbhea  sets  of  Itehogr^s  of  animab, 
and  ilkutratimw  to  various  wnrki.  He  also 
puUisbedi  'Hume  Hundred  Lossonst  or,  a 
Year's  liastmetiM  in  Landscape  Drawing; 
including  Marine  SuMects,  wiUi  Hints  on 
Perspective^ 1862;  'Lessons  on  Fortifica- 
tion, with  Phttes,'  1853;  'A  Dictionsn'  of 
O^our,  eontainin^  Seven  Hundredand  Kifty 
Tints,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Grammar  of 
Colour,*  1864;  'What  to  Sketch  with;  or, 
HiiUaon  theXTae  of  Coloured  CrayoDS}Wjiter- 
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colours, Oil-colouTs,  Black  and  White  OhsUta, 
Black-lead  Pencil,  and  the  Anthor'e  new  Me- 
thod of  Preserrinff  the  Lights  with  Compo- 
iltion/  1866;  and  'How  to  Sketdi  from 
Nature ;  or,  PerspectiTe  and  its  Application/ 
Sad  edit.  1856. 

[Bedgtar^s  Diet  of  Artinta;  Gent.  Mag.  nev 
wr.  (1868),  nr.  SSI ;  Buddie  Oxaveaiie  dn 
XIX-  »Me!  Brit.  Mm.  Ort.]  L.  €. 

FIELDINO,  ROBEBT  (lOBl 
[See  FBiij>ive.] 

FIELpINa,  SAEAH  (1710-1768),  no- 
veliflt,  third  daughter  of  Eilmund  Fielding 
by  his  filBt  wife,  and  meter  of  Henry  Fiel£ 
^  [4*  '^•^  was  bom  at  East  Stour,  Doraet- 
ahire,  8  Nov.  1710.  She  published  her  first 
■ovel,  *  The  AdTenturea  of  Bavid  Simple  in 
ae&rch  ol  a  Faitbful  Fiiend,*  in  1744.  Her 
bratlier  contaribnted  a  jve&oe  in  the  second 
editionin  tiie  same  year*  and  he  wrote  another 
three  years  later  to  a  collection  of '  Familiar 
Letters  between  the  principal  <^aractei8  in 
David  Simple  and  some  others.*  This  ongt- 
nally  appwred  in  1747,  and  contains  ^e 
letters  bT  Henry  Fieldii^r  (pp.  294-S61).  A 
third  Tolome  was  added  to  'David  Simple ' 
in  1762.  She  joined  with  Hiss  Collier  (daugh- 
ter of  Arthur  Collier  rc|.  T.])in<The  Cry,  a 
Dramatic  Fable,'  Dublm,  1754.  She  wrote 
also  *  The  OoTemese,'  1740 ;  <  History  of  the 
Gount«S6  of  Dellwyn,'  1759  (see  Notes  and 
Queries,  6th  ser.  ix.  64,  77)  j  '  Lives  of  Cleo- 
patra and  Octavia,'  1767 ; '  Historv  of  0^h»* 
m;  1766 ;  and  *  Xmaghim'B  Memcors  of 
Soontes ;  iriUt  the  Defisnee  of  Soeratea  faefbxs 
Us  Judaea,'  1762,  traaalsted  from  Ute  Qfeak, 
in  which  60me  notes  and  poesibljr  a  revision 
were  contributed  hy  James  Harris  of  Sali»- 

Siwe  letters  between  Miss  C?oltier,  Hiss 
Fielding,  and  Richardson  (from  1748 to  1757) 
are  pvm  in  Richardson's '  Correspondtoioe ' 
(ii.  68-112),  where  there  are  references  to 
the  '  Ci^ '  and  the  *  Govemesa.'  lUchardsoB 
reptnti  to  Hiss  Fielding  in  1766  the  remark 
Of  a  *  critical  judge  of  writing,'  that  her  lato 
brother's  knowledge  of  the  bumui  heart  was 
to  hers  as  the  knowledge  of  the  outside  of  a 
clock  to  the  knowledge  of  its  '  finer  spripga 
and  movraaents  of  the  inside.'  A  similar 
fMDark  of  Johnson's  about  Richardson  and 
Hiding  almost  sugjfests  that  he  may  have 
been  the  '  oritical  jndge  *  win  afterwards 
made  a  new  application  of  his  eomparison. 
fielding  himsen,  in  the  preface  to  'David 
Simple,^  ventnres  to  say  '  that  some  of  her 
touohes  mi^t  have  done  honour  to  the  pen- 
cil of  l^e  immortal  Shakespeare ; '  and  in  his 
other  pn&OB  reporte  the  saying  of  a  lady. 


whn,  so  far  from  doobting  tJmta  woman  had 
written  '  David  Simple,'  was  couvinoed  that 
it  could  not  have  been  written  by  a  man. 

This  enthnsiasm  was  not  shared  even  by 
oontemporaries.  Mias  Fielding  appears  from 
Richarason's  letters  to  have  been  poor.  It 
is  said  (Ktlvhbt,  Itahtk  Mien,  p.  21)  that 
Allen  allowed  her  WOL  a  year.  A.  Mr. 
Oravea,  from  whran  the  statement  comes, 
dined  with  her  more  than  onbe  at  AUsn'e  ih 
1768.  She  M^ieam  to  have  been  living  at 
Ryde  duriiw  ^0  Richardson  ooirespoodenre, 
with  Hiss  M.  and  Mia*  J.  Collier.  In  1764 
'the  waters'  (of  BathP)  have  cored  her  as 
br '  as  an  old  woman  can  expect.'  She  was 
buried  m  Oharicombe  Church,  near  Bath,  am 
]  14  April  1768.  John  Hoadley  [q.  v.}erected 
I  a  monameot  to  her  in  Bath  ASbey  Church, 
with  some  verses  and  inaccurate  datee. 

[Nichols's  Anecdotes, ill. 386, ix.  699;  Btdmid 
aoa'a  Oorvespoodenoa,  vol.  ii.;  Avstin  Dobson'a 
SleMing,  p.  ]»>.]  L.  8. 

FIELDING,  THALES  (1793-1837), 
water-colour  painter,  third  son  of  Nathan 
Theodore  Welding  [q.  v.],  like  his  brothers, 
ia  chiefly  known  as  a  painter  in  water-colours. 
He  seems  to  have  first  exhibited  at  the  British 
Institution  in  1816,  sending  '  A  View  of 
Saddleback,  Camberlaad,'  but  there  la  some 
difficulty  at  first  in  distinguishing  his  works 
from  those  of  his  elder  brotber,  Theodore 
H.  A.  Fielding  [q.  v.]  In  1818  he  appears  aa 
settled  at  26  Newman  Street,  London,  where 
he  resided  until  his  death,  which  occurred  after 
a  few  hours'  illness  on  20  Dec.  ,1837,  at  the 
age  of  forty-four.  He  was  on  excellent  artist, 
and  was  an  associate  exhibitor  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Painters  in  'Water-Flours,  aa 
exhibited  numerous  landscapes  and  cattlo- 
pieces,  mostly  compoaitions^  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  at  tbe  foitish  Institution. 
His  last  picture,  in  1837,  was  '  A  View  of 
Caerphilly  Castle,  Qlamorgansbire*  He  also 
painted  portraits.   In  1827  be  exhibited  ^ 

Sortrait  of  H.  Delacroix  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
emy ,  and  a  portrait  by  bim  of  Peter  Bar}(nr^ 
F.R.S.,  was  published  in  lithography  by  Graf 
and  Soret.  He  was  fi»  some  years  teadier 
of  drawing  at  the  Rt^al  MOitaiy  Academy, 
Woolwich. 

PKedgruve's  Diet,  of  Artists;  GrAves's  Diet, 
of  Artists,  1760-1880:  Qeat.  Hag.  (1S38),  p. 
217 ;  Examiner,  81  Dea  1887.]  <^ 

FIi]U>IKCL  THEODORE  HENRY 
ADOLPHUS.(i781-1861),paInter.engi«ver, 
and  author,  was  eldest  son  of  Nautau  Theo- 
dore Fielding  [q.  v.]  Like  his  brothers  he 
paiiU»d  in  watetHMuours,  and  in  1799  8<»t 
to  the  Royal  Academy  'A  View  of  the 
North  Tyne,  near  BiUingbam,  Nocthumber- 
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Isad.'  in  1814  he  sent  to  the  British  Insti- 
tvtuM  *  A  Sleepmg  Bacchus.'  He  continued 
to  exhibit  athoth  exhibitions,  but  it  is  some- 
times diffieuH  to  distinginwh  his  wor^  from 
those  of  Iris  younger  bratJwr,  Tholea  Fielding 
[q.  T.]  He  was  iq>poinfeed  teoeher  of  dmw- 
andpeispeetive  at  the  East  Lidia  Oom- 
panj^sBblitBrvGoUcgeat  Addiscomhe,and  re- 
Hded  at  Ciro70on,in  the  neighbourhood,  until 
his  death,  -which  occurred  on  11  July  1861, 
at  the  age  of  eerenty.  Fielding  worked  also 
in  stipple  and  aquatint,  and  published  na- 
merons  sets  of  engravings  in  the  latter  style, 
including  a  aet  of  views  as  illustmtitms  to 

*  Excursion  sur  les  cfitas  et  dans  les  ports  de 
Normandie,'  after  Bonington  and  others ; 
'Cumberland, Westmoreland,  and  Laitcadnre 
BluBtrated '  (44  plates,  1823) ;  •  A  Series  of 
Views  in  the  West  Indies'  (1897);  'Ten 

'  Aquatint  Coloured  EograTings  from  a  work 
eoBtuning48  SubjeetsoflAndscape  Scenery, 
mineipallyViewB  in  ot  near  Bath,  painted  oy 
BenJaainBaAer'(1824);'BritishCastlea:ar, 
a  OompaidionB  History  of  the  Andent  Hil»> 
tuy  Straotures  of  Great  Britain '  (1835) ; '  A 
Pictureeque  Tour  of  the  Bivw  Wye,  from  its 
Source  to  its  Junction  with  the  Severn,  from 
Dnwii^l^  Copley  melding.*  Fielding  also 
puUish^  some  important  works  on  the  prac- 
tice of  art — viz.  '  On  Painting  in  Oil  and 
Water-colours  for  Landscape  or  Portraits/ 

*  Index  of  Colours  and  Mixed  Tints'  (1830), 

*  On  the  Theorv  of  Painting '  (IS36), '  Synop- 
sis ef  Practical  Perspective,  lineal  and  aerial, 
with  Kemarks  on  ^[etching  from  Nature ' 
(1829),  'The  Knowledge  and  Seatontiott  of 
Oil-paintings,  the  Blodee  of  Jnt^png  between 
Copies  and  Originalar«ad  a  brief  Life  of  the 

K'noimil  Masten  in  tha  difierent  Schoc^  of 
intmff '  a847),  and  <  llie  Art  of  Engrav- 
ing, with  the  varioua  Modes  of  Opermon,' 
Jtc.  (1844) ;  the  laat-named  woric  has  been 
for  tiie  most  part  renrinted  in  Hoe'a  edition 
of  HaberVa '  Print  Oolleetor '  (1880). 

rRedgrave'B  INct,  of  Artists ;  Qnm^s  Diet, 
of  Artists,  1700^1880;  Catalogaea  of  the  "BaytA 
Academyaod  the  British  lostitntion ;  Gent.  Mag. 
(IWltpt.  ii.p.  S30;  Sonth  Keosiiutea  Cat.  of 
Werka  on  Art;  Brit  Hna.  Oat]  L.  a 

FISLDIira,  THOMAS  {fi,  1780-1790), 
engrarer,  is  stated  to  have  been  bom  about 
1768.  He  studied  under  Bartoloui,  but  more 
eroeeially  under  W.  W.  Ryland  |;q.  v.],  to 
whom  heact  ed  both  as  pupil  and  asastant,  and 
waa  so  much  engaged  on  the  engraviivs  bear- 
isg  that  artist's  name,  that  few  original  works 
of liin  own  exist.  Aft^er  Ryland's  diaastroiu 
end,  Fielding  produced  some  engravings  in 
his  own  name.  Among  them  were  'The 
Haeting  of  Jacob  and  S^chael,'  and  *  Moses 


saved  by  WianwA's  Daughter/  after  T.Stot- 
hard,  R.A. ;  also  'Theseus  finding  his  Father's 
Sword  and  Sandals,'  and  ■  The  Death  of  Pro- 
eris,'  after  Angelica  Kaufhnann,  R.A.  The 
latter  are  finely  engraved  in  Ry land's  stipple 
manner,  and  quite  reach  the  level  of  that 
artist's  prodnctions.  Fielding  should  be 
tinguished  from  an  eiwraver,  John  fielding, 
who  preceded  turn,  and  abont  17&D  engraved 
some  prints  after  Hogarth  and  others. 

Cruar*s  Rirtolosii  and  his  "Wadu;  JXaOm^n 
Kiinsttei^LexikoD ;  Le  Blant^slbnaeldel'Aina- 
teur  d'Estampea.]  L.  G. 

FIELDIKa  WILLIAM,  first  GiBL  aw 
Dbnbioh  (d.  1648).   [See  FBiLDxm.] 

FIENNES  or  FIENES,  ANNE  LADY 
DACKE  (d.  1696),  waa  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Baekville,  treasarer  of  the  exchequer 
to  Elitabeth,  and  steward  of  the  royal  manors 
in  Kent  and  Snsaex,  who  was  the  son  of  Qkr 
John  Saekville  (d.  1667),  and  Anne,daDghter 
of  Sir  William  Boleyn,  uneletoQiwen  Anne 
Boleyn.  Her  mother  waa  Winifred,  dan^ter 
<tf  Sir  John  firidgee,  lord  mayor  at  Loaden, 
who  after  Sir  Richard  Sackville's  death  be- 
came the  second  vrife  of  William  Pau^ 
marquis  of  WincJMster.  Lady  Dacre  was 
sistOT  to  Elisabeth's  trusted  connaellor, 
Thomas  Saekville,  ItnttBu^hurst,  She  mar- 
ried  Gregory  Fienee  [q.  v.],  son  of  Thomas 
Fienes,  lord  Dacre  [q.  v.],  executed  in  1541, 
who  vntfa  his  sister  Margaret  was  restored  in 
blood  and  honours  in  16^  By  her  hnsbaad, 
witliwfaom,aoooTdingtoher  epitaph,  sheUved 
with  mneh  affieeUon,  she  had  no  isaue.  Sha 
appaan  from  the  State  Fftpera  to  have  been 
a  womaa  ot  strong  mind  and  somawkat  im- 
periona  and  flxactu^  dispo^tioik  ^waa 
at  one  time  at  vananoe  with  her  hrotber, 
Lord  Bnckhunt,  at  another  die  addreaaed  a 
kaig  complaint  to  EHiabeth  against  her  hnsp 
baod's  uster,  Margaret  Lennard,  for  niaing 
fUaa  lepevta  concerning  her,  and  endeawur- 
ing  to  mqudioe  her  majesty  agunst  her. 
Her  husband  had  meorred  ddbta,  tar  the 
discharge  of  which  he  desired  to  sell  soma 
portions  ot  his  estates,  which  Mrs.  Lennard 
as  his  next  heir  aotu^ht  to  prevent,  and  «t 
the  same  time  desired  to  have  lands  settled 
on  herself  to  her  brother'aprqjudice  (State 
Papers,  Dom.  voL  xxvi  Nos.  87-9).  On 
the  death  of  her  mother,  the  Marchioness  (tf 
Winchester,  she  came  into  voaaeadon  ci  Sir 
Thomaa  Mofe'e  hooae  «t  CSidaea,  ivluch  afl«> 
his  execution  had  been  granted  to  William 
Paulet,  marquis  of  Windieeter.  Here  she 
and  herhufiband  made  their  home,  her  brother. 
Lord  BuckhuTst,  often  residing  with  them. 
Lord  Dacre  died  at  Cbelsea  on  35  Sept.  1594. 
She  survived  him  only  a  few  months,  dying 
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in  the  same  house  oa  14  Ma.7 1696.  Only  a 
few  weeks  before  her  decease  she  had  to  dei 
fend  henelf  from  the  charge  of  wishing  to 
appropriate  her  husband's  estate  to  herself 
(&.  9  Apra  1602,  No.  120).  She  and  her 
husband  ware  buned  in  the  More  Chapel  in 
OhelsM  Old  Church,  where,  hy  her  desire^ 
a  very  magnificent  marble  monument  was 
«e<rtedf  exhibitiag  their  offices  irf  full  size 
under  a  Corinthian  cano^,  ridily  adorned 
with  festoons  of  flowers.  Her  epitaph  de- 
scribes her  in  very  laudatory  terms  as 

F<enunei  lax  clara  ehori,  pia,  casta,  midica; 

JBeob  snbiMhin,  panpembosque  oacns ; 
Ftda  Deo,  parehora  tnis,  c(nMtauqae,  diserta; 

Sicpatiens  morbi,  sic  piota^o  ainans. 

On  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  in  1667 
this  monument  was  removed  to  the  south 
aisle.  By  her  will,  which  is  a  long  and  very 
isteresCing  document  couched  in  a  deeply  re- 
ligiouaapirit(Z(mnieMrai«  M/SS.  Ixxvii.NoB.Sfl, 
aO),  dated  20  Dec  1694,  three  months  after 
her  hosbaiid's  deoease,  Lady  Daoe  made  pro- 
Tision  for  the  erection  oi  an  almshouse  for 
twenty  poor  praaona,  ten  of  each  sex,  and  a 
eohool  for  twenty  poor  children,  in  pursuance 
of  a  plan  she  aiul  ner  husband  had  homd  to 
complete  in  their  lifetime,  the  Ainds  for  its 
support  being  charged  on  the  manor  olC 
Srandesburton  in  Yorkshire.  The  whole  of 
her  manors,  lands,  and  houses  at  Chelsea, 
KsnsnRtoD,  and  Brompton  she  bequeathed 
to  LcnraSuEghley  and  his  heirs^  She  b^i^ted 
the  queen's  acceptance  of  ajewel  worth  9002., 
as  '  a  poor  remembrance  01  her  humbU  Aaty 
{at  ker  manif(^d  princely  &vdnrs  to  her  hn»> 
bead  and  herself.'  To  her  brother,  Lord 
Bnckhnrst,  die  left,  with  other  jewels,  her 
BU^asty's  pictttre,  set  nnmd  witn  tweoty- 
mx.  Toniee,  witli  apenttent  pearl  ,  aaa  ipeoial 
fOMmbnjice  of  lio!  lore,  being  a  guine.she 
•wBtf  well  didknowwonldof  all  other  things 
be  BKWt  ploMin^  and  aco^»table  wnto  him/ 
The  will  contains  many  bequeaU  to  her 
gentlewomen  and  serrants,  not  one  of  whom 
•earns  to  be  fot^otten. 

[State  Apers,  Dom. ;  Ccdlin^s  Peerage ;  Lain- 
4ovne  HBa ;  RtiOknar's  Bintwrof  Chelsea.} 

E.  V. 

FIENNSEL  EDWARD,  Earl  op  Lik- 
oour  (1612-1686).  [See  Clibtok,  Ebwakd 

FlUVBB  SB.] 

FDBNNXS  or  FIENES,  GREGORY, 
tenth  BuHHT  Daobh  of  mm  Sovra  (163(K- 
1694),  the  younger  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Thomas  Fiomea,  lord  DAcre  [q.  v.],  executed 
atTrbum  1641,  and  his  wife  Maiy,  daughter 
of  Geoq^e  Narill,  lord  AbergnTenny,  was 
bapdaed  m  thb  parish  church  of  Huistmon- 


ceux,  Sussex,  fi  June  1639.  The  death  of 
his  elder  brother  Thomas  in  1563  left  him  heir 
to  his  father's  honours,  to  which  he  and  hie 
sister  Hs^aret  were  restored  by  act  of  paz^ 
liament  in  1666, 1^  strictness  of  die  enUdl 
having  zesoned  the  eatataa  from  the  eonrtteiB, 
whoae  '  greec^  then '  wm»  ifr- 

cordiiw  to  Camden,  «  diief  oanae  of  their 
&ther^  judicdal  murder  (pAMjam,  Sit.  ap. 
KBHinriT,  ii.  530).  In  Fefamary  1663  the 
lad,  then  in  his  fourteenth  year,  was  a  n^al 
ward  {Oal.  State  Papera,  Edward  VI,  Dom. 
sub  ann.)  He  married  Anne,  danghter  ot 
Sir  Bidurd  SackviUe,  but  had  no  diildren 
by  her.  ^le  complained  that  he  was  kept 
in  undue  subjection  by  his  mother  (*k  Dom. 
xxvi.  678).  In  1573  Ixird  DaCre  formed  one 
of  a  great  train  of  noblemen  yAio  aooompanied 
Lord  Lincoln  to  the  court  of  Ohariee  IX  to 
ratify  the  eonfsderaey  ef  Blois,  only  a  few 
months  b^cve  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. He  is  described  by  Oamdflii  as 'alitde 
ctaefc-lmined.'  He  died  26  Sept.  Ue4>  at 
his  wife's  home  at  Chelsea,  in  tibe  ehueh 
of  which  i^aee  he  -wee  buried  beneath  a 
sumptnons  moDnment.  His  title  and  en- 
tailed estates  were  suooeesfoUy  claimed  by 
his  sister  Marnret,  tUe  wife  of  Bampeon 
Leonard,  esq.,  m  Chevening,  Kant.  His  vi^ 
is  noticed  abore. 

[OaindeB's  Eli&  l^^.  Esshett.  il.  444, 580 ;  CA- 
lint's  Peerage.]  &  T. 

FIBNl!nB8,JAMKS,BAB6sSiT(orSATB) 
Am  Sblb  (d.  1460),  was  iha  second  son  of  Sir 
William  dis  flames  and  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  William  Batiaford,  a  great  Sussex  hstresB. 
His  &therdied  in  1406,  and  was  buried  in  the 
parish  ehnrdi  of  Huaatmonoeux,  whei*  a  fiaa 
memorial  brass  reniams  beating  his  effigtaaia 
fiiU  aruurar.  Sir  IR^Uiam  was  son  of  Wil* 
liam  de  Fiennes,  who  married  Joan,  dan^ter 
and  heiress  of  Lord  Say,  and  died  in  1361. 
SirWilUam's  grandfather,  John  <d.  18ol),had 
married  Maud  de  Monceux,  through  whom 
the  Hurstmonceox  estates  passed  into  the 
Fiennes  family.  The  Fiennes  had  come  to 
England  with  William  I,  and  derived  their 
name  from  a  village  in  tiie  Boulonnais  dis- 
trict. James  Fiennes's  elder  brother,  Rt^for 
(4. 1446  ?),  was  trsasnrsr  to  Htttiy  VI, 

Junes  began  military  life  at  an  early  age. 
Hft  was  one  of  Henry  V*a  eaptaiua  in  um 
French  wars,  and  for  his  servioee  obtained  in 
1418  grants  of  the  lordship  of  De  laOotut  le 
Oomte  in  the  bailiwidr  of  Caux,  part  of  the 
proroerty  of  Lord  Lymem,  and  land  in  the 
bainwidt  of  Rouen  and  Caox  ndiich  had  b»- 
longed  to  Roger  Bloset  and  his  wilie.  Next 
year  he  was  made  governor  of  Arquee,  being 
already  bailiff  of  Caux.  In  1430  he  attendeil 
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HetU7  VI  into  L^ranco  on  the  occaaion  of  Iub 
corcRifttion  at  Paris.  He  waa  created  sheriff 
of  Kent  in  14S7  and  sheriff  of  Surrey  and 
Sussex  two  years  later.  In  1440  a  grant  of 
100^.  yearly  penaion  was  made  him  aa  eaquire 
of  the  body  to  the  king,  to  be  pud  by  the  priw 
of  Lawea  out  of  certain  rents  due  to  the  ex- 
chequer, and  in  1446 he  nonTeda|[iantof 
per  auniim  from  the  Ekd  of  Wanr idi  (  Henn^ 
Beanchamp)  firom  the  manor  of  Botherfield, 
Sussex.  On  24  Feb.  1446-7  he  was  made 
constable  of  Dover  and  warden  of  the  Cinque 
porta  by  patent '  to  hun  and  hU  heirs  male,* 
m  like  manner  as  his  ancestor  John,  de  Fienee 
had  received  the  offices  in  1084  A»m  AVilliam 
the  Ctuiqueror.  Thia  meant  that  he  recei  ved 
the  grant  of  castle-ward  serviee  oS  200/.  per 
annum  Out  of  the  customs,  and '  all  forfeitures 
and  wreck  of  the  sea  from  the  eaat  end  of 
the  Isle  of  Thanet  to  Beaueliffs  in  Susaex,' 
and  the  o^ce  of  admiral  within  the  ports 
and  their  members  *  (HiaisD,  Sent,  iv.  60, 
n.  i,  73).  He  succeeded  Humphrey,  duke 
of  Gloucester,  in  theee  impwtant  and  respon- 
sible offioas.  In  1448  he  gnauted  his  rights 
to  the  Dnke  of  Bnokingham.  In  Much 
1446-7  he  received  a  aummons  to  the  par* 
Uamant  held  that  year  at  St.  Edmunds 
bnry;  and  in  considoration  of  his  eminent 
aervicea  beyond  seaa  and  at  home,  and  be* 
eauaehis  grandmother  Joan  was  third  sister 
of  William  de  Say  and  his  coheir,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  a  baron,  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Say  and  Sele.  In  the  fol- 
lowing Notemher  he  received  from  John, 
lord  Clinton,  descendant  of  Idonea,  eldest 
sister  of  Uie  above-mentioned  Joan  and  Wil- 
liam de  Say,  a.'fuU  confirmation  and  quit- 
olaimer '  of  his  titie,  together  with  the  arms 
of  Say.  In  Jane  14^,  being  lord  diamber- 
lain  to  the  king  and  cue  «  the  cooncil,  he 
vns  grained  ayaaily  pension  of  one  hundred 
maika,  ^yable  fioa  the  euatoms  of  wool  in 
the  pent  of  London,  and  in  August  waa  ap- 
pMnted  constable  of  thb  Tower  during  the 
minliri^  of  Heniy,  son  and  heir  of  John, 
duke  <n  Exeter.  Meanwhile  as  an  adherent 
id  the  Duke  of  Sufibdk  and  member  of  the 
eooit  party*  Say  was  becoming  very  un- 
popidaf.  llie  list  of  hia  emoluments  makes 
It  proboide  that  the  charges  oS  vxtordtm  and 
muadministration  made  against  him  were 
wdl  eionnded.  In  Cade's  memorial,  pr»- 
served  by  Stow,  SaVs  sonrin-law,  William 
Growmer,  sheriff  of  Kent  in  1460,  ia  specially 
named  among  *  great  extortionera  and  false 
traitors.'   Beaaons  of  another  aoct  fin  his  nn- 

eipulaiit^  may  be  gathered  from  the  note  of 
r.  Gaaeoigne  that '  Lofd  Say  with  others 
would  not  snfier  any  one  to  preach  balbie  the 
Idng  unleaa  thay  saw  hia  written  aerauo 


first,  or  unless  he  would  swear  not  to  preach 
agamst  the  actions  or  eountuls  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  king.*  He  waa  generally  accused 
of  CfHuplicity  in  Duke  Humphrey's  soppoeed 
murder,  and  held  mainly  responsible  for  the 
surrender  of  A:mou  and  Mame.  The  king 
created  him  lord  treasurer  in  October  1449, 
but  the  adiounied  parliament  which  met  the 
followiiu;  'Eaater  at  Leicoater  innated  that 
Heniy  should  punish  those  who  owMnted  to 
the  sorrender  of  the  fVonch  provinces,  and 
Lord  Say  was  accordingly  sequestered  from 
hia  office  of  treaaurer,  but  not  committed 
to  prison  aa  Henry  promised.  Suffiilk  was 
banished  at  the  same  time  and  murdered 
while  attempting  to  leave  England.  Cade's 
rebellion  followed,  and  when  Henry  received 
the  oewB  of  Sir  Humphrey  Staffnrd'a  defeat 
and  death,  he  at  last  sent  Lord  Say  to  the 
Tower,  but  not  till  some  of  the  lords  had 
threatened  to  join  Cade.  Lord  Scales  was  in 
charge  of  the  Tower/  and  on  4  July  1460 
handed  over  Say  to  Cade,  who  took  him  to 
the  Guildhall,  and  «omp^ed  the  mayor  and 
j«d^  to  arraign  hnn  along  with  oHwr  oIh 
nexiotts  persona  not  in  Oawe  hands.  Say 
olainaed  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  with  the  only 
renlt  that  he  waa  hniried  by  Cade's  men  to 
the  Standard  in  Chew  (Stow,  Surwry,  1790, 
iii,  85),  and  behea^d  'as  he  were  halfe- 
shriven.'  His8Mi-in-law,WlUiamCrowmer, 
suffered  on  the  same  day  in  Mile  End.  Say's 
body  was  drawn  naked  at  a  horse's  tail  into 
Southwark  to  St.  Thomas  of  Waterings,  and 
there  hanged  and  quartered.  His  head  and 
Orowmer's  were  carried  on  poles  throuf^  the 
city.  Hia  will  bears  the  date  13  April  1449. 
His  heir,  William,  by  Emoline  Cromer,  waa 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Bamet  in  1471. 

Lord'Say  is  claimed  with  pride  as  an  an- 
cestorbr  Gibbon  (MueeUanettu  Works,  1887, 
p.  4),  who  dignifies  him  with  the  tiUe  of  '  a 
patron  and  martyrofleamii^.'  Thiemistaken 
idea  is  fbund  in  Shalmpeare'b  *  Second  Part 
df  Heniy  VI,'iv.7,wlierB0&de  accuses  Lord 
&iiy  of  erecting  a  gmamKf  SCbooE,  causing 
printing  to  bo  used,  and  bnildi>i9^  a  paper- 
piilj,  Sli(ikfifip<'4ire'9  play  cloBfily  foilowe  the 
'  Fiii=t  I'lirt'Of'the  Contention;' ill  this puMage 
hn  tidda  the  unuchronism  about  printing. 

[Sea  CijiR,  Jons,  the  rebal ;  DngdUUi's  Bartm- 
ag^,  ii.  Z^S ;  Sbow'a  AnoBlea  (lAlfi),  pp.  SSO  i 
FubjUfrs  Cliponicle,  pp.  022-4;  wjrcestar's Au- 
Wiloff  (HMr.jBH  Liber  tTiiger),  p.  471 ;  HoHnslied 
(1.587),  ifi.  fi71i  Sharon  Tuphw's  Historj-  of 
EiiL^l  inJ.vi.  00;  As  Bngliah  ChronidQ  (Otuntden 
ixiv.  B3-^7,  1^7;  Latten  of  Maennt  flf' 
Arij.  ii(Ofijndou Soc.>, Imwi. 78,79. Bit;  ffaslilt's 
ia»kOTMare'a  Libtwy,  ii.  1,600;  T,  P.  ""onrK- 
nay's  Historical  Playa  of  Sbakwpeare,  pp.  285, 
306 ;  Doyle's  Offidal  Baronage.]         K.  B. 
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FIENNB8,  JOIIN  (fi.  1667),  parli*- 
meDtarian,  was  the  third  son  of  William, 
flrat  viacoimt  Saye  and  3e1e  [q.  t.]  At  the 
outbreak  (rf  the  dvil  war  he  commanded  a 
troop  of  horse  in  the  army  the  Eari  of 
Essex  (Pbaoook,  -^"^  3nd  ed.) 

He  tow  part  with  hie  lMrath»  Nathaniel  in 
the  unsttoceasfiil  attack  (m 'Worcester  in  Sep- 
tember 1643,  and  in  February  16iS  was  sent 
wi&  him  to  garrison  Bristol  {A  Fuli  Deela- 
rtUion  eonoemmp  the  March  qf  the  Forcet 
under  Oolonel  J^famiw,  1648,  p.  1).  He  was 
preeent  at  the  surrender  of  that  city  in  the 
following  June,  defended  his  brother's  con- 
duct in  capitulating,  and  assaulted  one  of 
the  witneaaes  against  him  for  impugning  it 
(PBKHirB,  A  True  Sglatitm  of  (hhntl  JVsnnM, 
ku  Trial,  B^KMitioTU,  p.  12).  8o»«  time 
during  the  summer  of  1643  he  obtained  a 
oomnussion  as  colonel  of  a  re^iiBeut  of  honot 
and  is  henceforth  promlneat  in  the  civil  war 
hi  the  ^sbict  xound  OxIiMcd.  He  besieged 
Banboiy  from  27  Aag.  1644  to  25  Oct  of 
the  aame  year,  when  t£a  siege  was  raised  by 
the  Earl  of  Northampton  and  Colonel  Gi^ 
(Saksbbsoh,  CkarlM  Z,  pp.  729,  780;  Men- 
emius  AuHetu,  20, 26  Oct.  1644).  In  April 
1646  Fiennes  was  for  a  time  under  the  oom- 
mand  of  Cromwell,  who  specially  oommends 
him  in  a  letter  to  the  committee  of  both 
Idngdoms,  28  April  1646 :  *  His  diligence  is 
great,  and  this  I  must  testify,  that  I  find  no 
man  more  ready  to  all  serviceB  than  himsel£ 
...  I  find  him  a  gentleman  of  that  fidelity 
to  you  and  bo  conauentious  that  he  would 
all  his  troop  were  as  religious  and  otTil  aa 
any,  uid  makes  it  a  great  part  oi  hie  care  to 
getth«mao'(GaBLTU,  avaiwef/,  Appendix, 
No.  7).  Ai  the  botUe  of  Naaeby  he  fouffht 
am  tlw  right  wiog,  under  the  oommaBa  of 
Cronwell,  aad  waa  entruated  with  the  duty 
of  conductiag  the  royalist  prisoners  to  Lon- 
don (Hdshwobth,  tl  82).  He  waa  elected 
ALP.  for  Morpeth  in  1646.  In  1667  Fieonee 
was  summoned  by  Cromwell  to  hia  House  of 
Lurda.  A  republican  pamphleteer  describes 
him  as  'such  a  one  as  theycaUaaeetary,but 
no  great  stickler,'  and  adds  that  he  was  en- 
tirely under  the  influence  of  hie  brother 
Nathaniel  {Barlaan  MuettUmu,  ixl  466V 
He  BurriTed  the  Restoration,  ana  escaped  all 
penalties  for  his  political  (»nduct  Aennes 
married  Snaaniiah,dan{AteroflliomasHobba 
of  Amwdl  Magna  in  HevtioTdahixe.  liaw- 
rence,  his  son  by  her,  became  in  1710  fifth 
Viscount  Saye  and  Sele  (Collins,  Peerage, 
ed.Bi7dgea,TiL2%24,S2).  Fiennes's  wife 
died  at  Both  22  July  1716,  aged  68,  and  was 
buried  at  Brou^ton. 

[Aatborities  abora  in«otioDed;  also  Nobles 
House olCromireU,  i.  403.]  0.  H.  F. 


FI£NNE8,NATHANIEL(1608P-l«e9}, 
parliamentariao,  second  son  of  WiUioa^  first 
viacount  Sayo  uid  Sde,  waa  bam  abotit 
1606  at  Broughton  in  Ozfoidshin,  and 
educated  at  Wineheeter  and  at  New  Collage, 
Oxford.  As  fonnder's  kin  he  waa  admittod 
perpetual  follow  oi  New  College  en  entaring 
in  1624,  and  oontinnsd  there  about  five  yeoxa, 
bat  never  tot^  a  degree  (Wood,  Atkam 
OtomauM,  iii.  877).  He  then  trardled, 
and,  aocCTamg  toGuzendiMi,  *spwit  his  time 
abroad  in  GeiuTa  and  amongst  Uie  cantons  of 
Switaeriand,  where  he  improred  his  disin- 
clination to  the  church,  with  wbiefa  milk  he 
had  been  nursed '  {S^teliion,  ed.  Maeray,  tiL 
38).  He  retomed  home  in  1689  through 
Scotland,  in  order  to  aatabUah  oranmoniee' 
tion  between  the  diaeonlented  in  Ri^;iand 
and  the  oovenanters  (OLismmoir,  SebMliom. 
i.  166  n.)   In  the  parliament  called  in  April 

1640,  and  again  m  tb»  Long  parliammk, 
Ptennea  sat  as  member  for  Banbury.  From 
the  opening  d  the  latter  he  became  prominent 
in  its  debates,  eapeeially  in  those  on  eoclena*- 
tical  subjects.  On  14  Deo.  1640  he  made  a 
long  speech  ogMnst  the  illegal  eaaons  re- 
cently imposed  DyoonTocation,  and  on  8  Feb. 

1641,  on  the  <}uestion  of  the  reception  of  the 
London  petition,  he  made  a  speech  againat 
e{»scopacy,  whidi  became  famous  (Ruaa- 
woBTH,  iv.  106, 174),  He  aij^fued  in  fovoar 
of  the  complete  abolition  of  episoopacy  on  the 
ground  ^lat  the  arbitrary  power  exarcieed  by 
the  bishop  wasadangerajiketothepf^ticsl 
ocmsdtution  of  the  realm  and  the  religiooa 
welfare  of  the  people.  Hie  speech  waa  so  wdl 
lecdved  tiiat  he  waaadded  tbe  nextday  to  ths 
committee  ifpointed  for  the  ooMidataticotf 
ehnrdiaffain.  FSeamaawaai^unoon^icaaiia 

,  in  the  tuTeatifpition<rf  the  army  plot,  udpr^ 
eented,  8  June  1641,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee concerning  it  (  OJci  iW-AofiMiifiRy  .HS^ 
tory,  iz.  383;  Ihunua  Oeatrmieet,  1641, pu 
163).  At  the  close  of  the  first  aeesionFiomes 
was  anpointed  ona  of  theoommissionerB  to  at- 
tend  the  king  in  hia  visit  to  Soothind  (20  Aug. 
1641),  and  ^mwiinBtion  asone  of  the  com- 
mittee of  sofe^  (4  July  1643)  is  a  further 
sign  of  the  high  positton  which  he  had  at- 
tained in  the  psrliamentar^  party.  Heoom- 
manded  a  troop  <tf  hone  m  the  army  of  die 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  waa  one  of  the  first  to 
take  the  field.  He  was  engaged  in  the  un~ 
snooessful  attempt  to  pHrvent  tihe  Eaai  of 
NorthoMpton  from  oanying  off  the  gona  aent 
by  Lord  Brooke  to  Banbwy  (0-6  Ang.  1642), 
and  took  part  with  HaiuBden  in  the  relief 
of  Coventry,  23  Aug.  {1%$  I»r$eetdm9»  at 
Banbury  »inee  the  Ordrutnet  wwt  dtwit,  4to, 
1642 ;  Old  ParliameKtary  History,  xL  387). 

i  He  shared  in  the  actioa  b^Me  Wocoeeter 
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(28  Sept.  1643),  and,  accordinfif  to  Vieare, 
dUt  inguislied  hitnsdf  by  his  personal  courage 
iatUa.tdfs{e^(Jehoifah~jireh,p.l64:).  Fieanes 
also  served  at  Edgehiil  in  the  regiment  of 
Sir  WiUiam  Balfour.  He  wrote  accounts  of 
these  two  hattloB,  vix. '  Tme  and  Exact  Re- 
lation of  both  the  Battles  fouriit  by  his  Ex. 
Rohert,  E.  of  Essex,  and  his  Foieas  against 
the  Bloody  Oaraliers.  The  one  of  the  23rd 
of  Oct.  last  near  Keynton  .  ,  .  the  other 
at  'Worcester,'  4to,  1642.  'A  Narrative  of 
the  Late  Battle  before  Worcester  taken  by 
a  Gentleman  of  the  Inns  of  Court  from  tlie 
Mouth  of  Master  Fiennes,'  4to,  1642.  In 
February  1643  the  condition  of  Bristol  and 
the  misconduct  of  the  goTemor,  Colonel 
Essex,  demanded  immewate  action,  and 
Fiennes  was  ordered  to  Bristol  to  prermt 
his  evil  designs.  Immediately  after  his  ar- 
rival he  arrested  Essex,  and  disarmed  the 
disafibetedamow  the  dtizens.  On?  Mareh 
a  riung  was  to  wn  talren  |Aaee  in  the  city, 
and  the  gates  were  to  lATe  been  ironed  to 
Prince  Kupert,  but  Fiennes  anested  the  con- 
spirators two  or  three  hours  before  the  time 
find.  heads  of  the  plot,  BobertYeomans 
uid  George  Bourchiw,  were  execid«d  by 
sentence  of  a  coart^nartial,  in  spite  of  the 
effwts  of  Rupert  to  save  them  (Mat,  Lonff 
BtrUament,  ed.  1854,  pp.  281-3;  Svtbb, 
Memoinof  Brutol,^.3:i2'-40(X).  Fiennesre- 
ceived  a  commission  aa  governor  of  Bristol 
from  the  Earl  of  Essex  on  1  May  1643.  His 
letters  to  Essex  and  to  Lord  Saye  during  the 
spring  of  1643  ue  full  of  complaints  of  the 
neoessitieB  of  the  garristm.  He  had  neither 
sufficient  men  to  man  the  walls,  nor  sufficaeat 
money  to  pay  those  he  had;  ho  wanted  officers 
(tf  e^erienee,  and  the  ftwtiflcations  of  ^ 
city  wen  incomplete.  "When  Prince  Ro- 
pert  ^ipeared  bennre  Bristol  (23  July)  the 
nnrison  consisted  of  between  two  and  three 
uiousand  men,  many  of  whom  were  hastily 
nised  yolanteers.  On  26  Jnly  the  city  was 
assaulted,  a  weak  point  in  the  fortifications 
WM  entered,  and  Fiennes  decided  to  ca- 
pitulate rather  than  expose  the  city  to  the 
risks  of  street-fighting.  He  might,  no  doubt, 
have  held  out  a  few  uys  longer,  but  tike  town 
was  entered,  the  castle  was  untenable,  and 
relief  was  hopeless.  By  the  terms  of  the  oa^ 
pitulation  the  garrison  were  allowed  to  march 
ont  with  the  partial  loas  ot  tiiw  arms.  On 
6  Aug,  1643  flenneB  deUvared  to  parlifr< 
ment  a  namtiTe  of  lAu  ^Ma  and  sormnder, 
*  A  Rela^on  made  in  the  House  of  Gommrais 
by  CoL  N.  Fiennes  eonoeming  the  Surrender 
MtheOity  and  Castle  of  Bristol .  . .  together 
with  the  Transcripts  and  Extracts  of  certain 
Letters  wherein  his  care  for  the  FKservation 
of  the  City  doth  afipear/  4to,  1643.  This 


was  at  onoe  answered  by  WilHam  Pr3rnne 
and  Clement  Walker,  who  chara;ed  Fiennes 
with  treachery  andcowardice.  Fiennes  pub- 
lished an  angry  repl^:  'Col.  Fiennes  his  BeplT 
to  a  I^mpnlet  mtitled  an  Answer  to  Cm. 
Nat.  Fiennes'  Relation  concerning  his  Suiw 
render  of  the  CSty  of  Bristol,  by  Clement 
Walkcar,'  and  b^ged  the  House  of  Cominons 
that  the  matter  might  be  ratted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  general  and  council  of  war. 
The  trial  took  place  at  St.  Albans  (14-^  Dec 
1648),  and  concluded  with  the  condemnation 
of  Fiennes  (39  Dec),  who  was  sentenced  to 
death  (StaU  Tnata,  iv.  106 ;  Fbtvkb,  True 
and  Fult  Narrative  of  the  Proteaution,  ^c,  i^ 
Col.  Fimnea  bv  WilUaa^PrynnB  widCletnent 
Walkm;  JBtqmrea,  4to,  1644).  He  was,  how- 
ever, condemned  simply  on  the  ground  <^ 
improper  surrender,  and  thus  tacitly  ex- 
onerated  from  the  charges  of  treadutry  and 
cowardice.  FieniM  was  pardoned,  bat  hia 
military  career  eame  to  aiiend,a^lieaeeiBa 
for  a  time  to  have  left  Engluid.  The  ease 
with  which  the  new  modA  caj^ured  "BnatxA 
produoed  a  change  of  feeling  in  his  favour. 
CriHuwdl,  Fairfax,  and  other  chief  o^ms, 
'  upon  a  view  of  the  place,  comparing  the 
preaent  strength  of  it  with  wliat  it  was  wbax 
he  delivered  it,  and  other  circumstances, 
&eelr  expressed  themselves  as  men  abun- 
dantly satisfied  oono»niog  the  hard  mis- 
fortune that  befell  that  noble  gentleman' 
(SraiaoB,  JitjfUa  Sediviva^  p.  129).  They 
proceeded  to  sign  a  certificate  exonerating 
him  from  all  bUme  (Tke  Seoti  Desiifn  dit' 
covered,  pp.  61-S). 

Fiennes  did  not  re^pear  in  public  li&  till 
the  antnmn  of  16^.  On  28  Sept.  1647  lie 
was  added  to  the  oonunittee  of  ue  army  in 
place  of  Glynne,  and  on  S  Jan.  164S  became 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  swTetyt  which 
succeeded  the  defunct  committee  of  both 
kingdoms  (Rushwqbth,  vii.  819,  90S).  Ac- 
cording to  Ludlow,  the  declaration  of  the 
House  of  Commons  showing  the  grounds  of 
that  resolution  to  make  no  further  addressn 
to  the  king  (U  Feb.  1648)  wasdcawnupby 
Fiennes  {Memoirt,  ed.  1761,  ^  91),  This 
seems  hardly  probable,  for  Fiennes  was 
prominent,  in  the  debates  of  December  fol- 
lowing, among  those  who  argued  that  the 
king's  conosBstons  in  the  treaty  of  Newport 
were  sufficient  ground  for  a  peace  (otd 
J^r/MH9wntenrJ»»<aty,xviii.286}  Ji^remriut 
iViwaMtMSM,6"12I>80. 1648).  Inoonseuunee 
d  this  he  was  one  of  the  members  exelnAad 
ttom  the  house  by  Pride's  Pur^»  and  did 
not  sgain  play  any  part  in  politwe  till  after 
t^e  foundation  oi  the  protectorate.  Oa 
26  April  1664  he  was  admitted  a  membeir 
of  Cromwell's  oouncil  ctf  stMe,  and  in  June 
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1606  became  one  cf  the  keepers  of  the  neat 
seal  (Chf.  8teite  Papera,  Dora.  1654, jp.  119; 
WniTEtOCSB,  It.  206,  ed.  ISSS).  His  ap- 
polntramt  traa  approved  hj  parliament  on 
10  Oct.  1666  (ptd  ParHammtary  Bxttory, 
TLXi.  41).  He  sat  aa  member  for  Oxfora 
ooanty  in  1664,  and  for  the  uniT^lty  in 
1666,  and  waa  summoned  to  OromwelTs 
House  of  Lords  in  January  1666  (ib,  xxL 
13, 167).  l^nnee  was  one  of  the  committee 
appointed  'to  arg;ue  Cromwell  into  the  accept- 
ance  of  the  crown  {ib.  xxi.  66,  83,  1(»), 
and  made  several  speeches  for  that  ohject. 
At  the  opening  of  t&e  second  session  of  Crom- 
well's laat  parliament  (20  Jan.  1668^,  and 
on  S  Jait.  1669,  at  the  opening  of  Richard 
Gtomwi^'s  ^lisment,  Fieniies,  as  chief  of 
tiie  oomiikissionsrB  of  the  great  seal,  and 
moath^eee  of  the  govenuncoit,  d^vered  im- 
portant addresses.  They  are  marked  by  deep 
raligioos  feeling  and  special  insistence  on  the 
religioas  features  of  Cromwell's  domestic  and 
ftneign  policy  {ib.-  xxi.  176,  269).  It  was 
evidently  sympathy  with  tiiis  aspect  of  tbe 
protectorate  wnioh  made  Fiennes  so  staunch 
a  Cromwellian,  and  this  is  a  aulBdrat  defiance 
against  the  cha^  of  time-serving  which  Foes 
and  Noblebring^oinsthim.  Fiennesappeara 
to  have  been  one  of  those  who  counselled 
Biiehard  Cromwell  to  dissolve  parliament,  and 
to  him  the  Protector's  commission  for  that 
porrpom!  Was  addressed  (33Aprill669;  WHTtB- 
LOCSE,  IT.  343 ;  BiTBTOir,  Dtary,  iv.  483).  The 
MStored  Long  parliament  appointed  newomn* 
nduinoen  the  great  seal  (Whitblookb, 
iv.  846, 851 ),and  this  paMic  career  of  Hmnea 
ounetaustoaaetid.  Be  seems  to  have  taken 
no  paxc  tttAter  in  forv^arding  or  hindering  thd 
Bastorntion,  and  escaped  unnoticed  at  the 
king's  return.  He  died  at  Newton  Tony  in 
Wiltshire,  in  the  sixty-second  vearoffaisage, 
on  76  Deo.  1669,  and  was  buriea  in  the  chnndi 
there  (HOaBB,  Modem  WilUt '  Amlvesbury,' 

S.  106).  He  married,  first,  Elizabeth,  eldrat 
anghter  of  Sir  John  Eliot  (she  was  bom  in 
1616),  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  William,  who 
becanM  third  Viscount  Saye  and  Selein  1674; 
secondly,  Frances,  daughter  of  lUchard  White- 
head of  Tuderley,  Harapshire,whodied  17  Oct. 
1601,i^|ed7O,  by  whomiiehsdthreedaujriiters 
(Collin^  PeeMge.  ed.  ^dgea,  vii.  33,  34). 

in  Additkm  to  the  speecnes  andpamphkts 
abdre  mei^oned  fiennes  waa  the  author  «f 
1.  'Speech  concemingthe^r^brof  tiie  City 
of  Londm  to  disburse  6O,O0Of.  towards  the 
suppression  of  the  Rebellion  In  Ireland/ 
1641 .  2. '  UnparaUeled  Reasons  for  Abolish- 
ing Episcopacy,'  4to,  1642 ;  this  is  a  reprint 
of  nis  speecli  or8  Feb.1641  im;ain8te|nscopaoy. 
S.  Walker  attributes  to  Fiennes  the  compila- 
tion of  Sprig's '  Alalia  Rediviva,*  bnt  give* 


no  noof  {Historj/  ^  /mfepsfufoict^  i  SS). 
4.  Wood  attributes  to  Hamei  'fiumarehy 
Asserted,'  1660;  An  account  of  the  00a- 
ferences  of  Cromwell  and  tlM  oommittea 
which  ui^ed  him  to  accept  the  crown,  re- 
printed in  the  '  Somers  Tracts,'  ed.  Seott,  ti. 
846.  A  portrut  is  in  the  possession  of  Ixwd 
Saye  at  Bronghton  Oas^  and  is  engraved 
in  vol.  ii  <rf  Lord  Niigentfs  '  ICemonals  of 
Hampden. 

[Lives  of  Hennes  appear  la  Wood's  Atbeiw 
OzoDieDsee,  ed.  IQiss,  iiu  877 ;  Noble's  House  oi 
CromweU,i.S71;Foag^eJadgesofKiiglaiid.  Pedi- 
grees of  the  &inily  of  Mennes  are  to  be  fonnd  in 
CoUinH'sPeerage,  ed.  Bridges,  toL  rii.,  and  Lips- 
oombe'sHist.ofBockiDghaiaflliiie,it,470.  Forth* 
svHitsooonaetedvtthdiegorannBaBtorBristol  by 
Ffennas,  see  Sfffor's  Msmoirs  of  Bristol.  espsoiaUy 
the  oatalogos  of  panmhleu  in  ti.  396-9.  His 
oharactw  is  ^abaiat«ly  sketched  by  Sauford  in 
his  Stadies  and  Illnstrations  of  the  Great  £a- 
belli(«,|).  391.  A  pan^iblet  entitled  'TheSoott^ 
Design  aiacovered.'  16al,  contains  a  vindication 
t&  his  militaiy  career,  and  was  probably  written 
by  his  flttherr]  C.H.  F. 

FIENNES  or  FIENES,  THOMAS 
ninth  BiBOH  Daobb  (1617-1641),  was  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Fianes,  by  Joan  Sutton,  daughter 
of  Edward  and  sister  of  John,  lord  Dudley. 
SirThomasdied  in  the  lifetime  of  his  fadier, 
Thcmias,  eighth  baron  Dacre  of  the  Soatk. 
The  eighth  baron  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
Sir  Humphrey  fiourebier,  and  graaddau^^ter 
of  Jobn^wd  Bemeis ;  was  Mg^ed  in  rmrass- 
iag  Perkin  Wurbeek^  inaarreotian  1406- 
1497,  and  after  mndh  pnfalio  nrviee  died  ia 
1684, 

Thomaa  succeeded  his  grandfather  in 
1634-6,  aged  about  1&  With  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  and  Lord  Mountji^  he  headed  the 
cavalcade  of  knights  and  eequires  who  met 
Anne  of  Cleves  [q.  t.I  on  Raiabam  Down 
on  New  Year's  eve  1689-40  (HoLnrsnsD, 
Cftron.  iii.  811).  On  the  nifjbt  of  80  Anril 
1641  Lord  Dacre  and  a  party  of  youths  m 
his  castle  of  Huratmonceoz  for  a  poaching 
frolic  in  the  park  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Pelham 
at  Laughton,  On  thair  way  thitiier  the 
company  got  divided.  One  partT,  not  that, 
it  would  appear,  to  whidt  Lord  Dacre  1m- 
Iwged,  fell  in  with  some  persons,  periupa 
sonewPdham^  SBrvantSjOne  of  iraonwas 
mortally  woonded  in  a  Mnifflsb  The  wIk^ 
oompanr  waa  indicted  on  the  charge  of  mur- 
der.  llie  Innooence  of  the  other  party  waa 
so  clear  that  the  privy  council  hesitated  long 
before  ordering  a  prosecution,  and  than  pro- 
bably under  pressure  from  the  hiuf  (FlMHTVBt 
Hint,  of  England^  iv.  120).  H«nry,  now 
ne&ringbis  worst,  'crueUy.royally  vindictive* 
(Stvbbs,  Zecfttfvs,  pp.  i200-l)f  waa  resolved 
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tlmt  the  younf;  man  should  die,  and  his  'but- 
possiug  self-wilfula«8S*  drove  his  oouQCiUors 
to  a  .decMion,  thourii  not  withont  a  bag  and 
stormy  debate,  llie  caee  was  tried  in  the 
oourt  of  Idns's  bench  on  27  Jnna,  before  the 
lord  chancellor  (Lord  \aiJey  of  Walden), 
'  ritting  that  day  as  high  steward  of  England.' 
Lord  Dtcre  at  first  pleaded '  noC  guilty ; '  but. 
'  pTerpersnaded  by  the  eoutiers,  who  gaped 
after  nis  estate,  to  oonfees  the  &ct '  (C&kdbh, 
EHssabeth^  ap.  KsmraiT,  iL  660),  he  pleaded 
guilty,  and '  cast  himaalf  on  the  lang's  mercy, 
aa  the  only  way  to  save  his  own  wd  his  sex^ 
vaut's  life.'  A  capital  conviction  neceasarily 
followed.  The  judges  thereupon  uaed  their 
influence  with  the  king  to  obtain  mercy. 
The  kmg,  however, was  determined,  and  Dacre 
was  ordered  to  be  executed  next  day,  29  June, 
at  11  AJf.,  on  Tower  Hill.  The  executioa 
wai  stayed  by  an  ordex  from  the  king,  but 
curisd  out  the  same  aftemocm  at  ^Ninim. 
Daere  was  buried  in  St.  Sepnlohn's  C&ureh 
on  Snow  Hill.  The  popular  compassion  was 
deeply  moved.  Seven  of  his  companions 
besides  himself  were  indicted.  Fourof  them 
were  acquitted,  and  three  diared  his  fate. 
The  case  has  over  since  been  referred  to  as  a 
notable  precedent  (HAtL,  iYww  the  Crown, 
i.  439  {  second  part  by  Jacob,  i.  47).  Lord 
Daere,  by  his  wife  Haiy,  daughter  of  Qeo^ 
Neville,  lord  Abergavenny,  left  two  sons, 
Thomas,  who  died,  aged  16,  in  1653,  and 
Gregory  [q.  vjt  who  was  restored  to  his 
honours  in  16w,  and  a  daoghter,  Maiwet, 
who  married  Sampson  Lomard,  esq.,  of  Che- 
nnit^SaDt,  and  m  the  dMtii  of  Im  brother 
iHthoat  iasne  inherited  his  entailed  estates, 
and  was  dedsnd  Baroness  0acre  in  1604. 

[KaH'a  Chronide,  p.'  841';  HolinsbKl's  Chro- 
nielfls.  Hi.  821 ;  Fronde's  Hist,  of  Gngland.  iv. 
130-9;  Camden's  Elisabeth,  nb  anno  1694; 
Barley         Brit  Has.  i.  743.]  E.  V. 

FISNNEe^  WILLIAM,  first  Visootnrr 
Satb  and  Sblb  (1682-1663),  son  of  Richard 
Flwmss,  kffd  8»e  and  Sele,  and  CcQstanoe, 
dtnghter  of  Sir  William  Kingamill,  was  bom 
28  May  1682,  entered  at  New  OoUege  as  a 
fellolr-oommtmer  in  1606,  was  admitted  a 
fellow  in  1600^  and  succeeded  hit  &ther  in 
Afvil  1613  (Don^  Ogteial  Btmmge,  iii. 
371 ;  Woo]>,^fibm« Ozon. ed. Bliss, iii. 646). 
CBsnndon  chanwiterisas  Saye  as  '  a  nan  of  a 
dose  and  reeerved  aatnre,  of  a  mean  and 
narrow  fbrtuno,  of  great  parts  and  of  die 
ki^^iest  ambition,  but  whose  ambition  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  offioes  and  preferment 
mthovt  some  ccmdesCensions  and  alterations 
in  eeelauastioal  matters'  {RebetUm^n,  26). 
During  the  latter  part  of  James  rs  reign 
Saye  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  qrpop 
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nentfl  of  the  court.  In  1621  he  was  active 
against  Bacon,  and  urged  that  he  should  be 
degraded  from  the  peerage  (QABonrEB,  3ut. 
^  Bngiand.  iv.  1(@).  In  1623  he  opposed 
the  benevmenoe  levied  the  king,  saying 
that  he  knew  no  law  besides  parliament  to 
persuade  men  to  give  away  their  own  goods 
{Court  md  TSmu  of  Jama  I,  il  312).  For 
this  olFence  he  was  imprisoned  for  six  months 
in  the  Fleetj  and  eonflaed  for  some  time  after- 
wards to  his  own  house  (CaL  State  Papent, 
Dom.  ieift-28,  p.  487,  1626-5,  pp.  31, 
168).  When  Buckingham  returned  from 
Spam  and  proposed  to  make  himself  popular 
by  breaking  the  Spanish  match, '  he  resolved 
to  embrace  the  friendship  of  the  Lord  Saye, 
who  was  as  solicitous  to  cUmb  by  that  ladder ' 
(CuBBXDOK,  Mebellion,  vi.  400).  The  pro- 
motion of  Saye  to  the  rank  of  viscount 
(6  July  1624)  may  be  regarded  as  the  fruit 
of  this  temporarr  friendutip.  It  also  helm 
to  account  wr  tne  extrane  Utteraess  with 
which  Saye  prosecuted  the  attack  on  Qran- 
field,  urging,  for  instance,  that  he  shotdd  be 
fined  8^000/.,  the  highest  sum  suggMted 
during  the  discussion  (Zones'  Debatet  during 
1624  and  1626,  Oemden  Society,  pp.  81-90). 
In  the  parliament  of  162C  Snye  was  again  in 
(^position ;  be  defended  the  privil^^  of  the 
peerage  against  the  king  in  the  cases  ofBristol 
and  Arundel,  and  intervened  on  behalf  of 
Diraes  when  Buckin^^uun  accused  him  of 
rowing  treason  (ib.  pp.  127, 186,  169, 197). 
In  the  autumn  of  toe  same  year  he  was 
among  those  who  refused  to  pay  the  forced 
loan  {OaL  8taU  P«gm$i  Dom.  1626-6,  p. 
486).  In  tiie  parliament  of  1^,  durin{^  the 
diacussims  on  the  king's  eltum  to  commit  to 
prison  without  showing  cause,  he  proved  him- 
self an  able  debater  and  shilfiu  tactician, 
enggeeting  before  the  division  'that  all  of 
them  that  would  so  ignobly  stand  against  the 
most  legal  and  aocimit  lifaierty  of  the  subject 
should,  together  with  their  name,  sulwcribe 
their  reason  to  the  vote,  to  remain  upon  re- 
cord unto  posterity,  which  motion  daunted 
them  all  with  s  lively  sense  of  their  ignominy' 
(Qmrt  and  TStnet  Charle$  I,  i.  349).  He 
employed  with  great  success  the  right  of 
peers  to  protest,  the  TOlue  of  which  as  a 
weapon  <«  pailiamaitary  warfioa  he  seems 
to  miTe  beat  the  first  to  disoorer.  In  the 
debatfli  on  the  Petition  of  Bi^t  he  opposed 
the  reservations  and  amendments  by  which 
the  court  por^  sought  to  nullify  it  (Ojlb* 
DUTBB,  Hist,  of  England).  During  the  eleven 
years'  intermission  of  ntrliaments  Saye  de- 
voted his  energies  to  schemes  of  colonisation 
partly  to  better  his  fortunes,  but  mainly  from 
religious  and  political  motives.  In  1630 
he  established,  in  coi^nnction  with  Lord 
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Brooke  [«ae  Qbstilib,  Bobbbt],  John  Vjm, 
and  other  puritan  notables,  a  oomtiany  Car 
the  colonisation  of  ProTidenee  bland  in 
north  latitude  12°  (Calendar  <{f  State 
Papertt  Col.  ie74<1660,  pp.  xxv,  123).  In 
association  again  with  !u>rd  I^rooke  and 
ten  others  he  obtained  from  Lord  Warwick 
and  the  New  England  Company  a  patent  for 
a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  Connecticut  River 
(19  March  1631-2).  They  appointed  Joha 
Wintbrop  the  younger  to  act  as  governor, 
osubUsbed  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Sayebrook, 
and  sent  over  a  shipload  of  colouista  (Dotlb, 
Engluh  in  America ;  the  Puritan  CabmieM, 
L  205, 211 ;  WiKXHBOF,  Hist.  <^  New  Eng- 
land ed.  1853.  i.  116).  In  1633  Save  and 
Brooke  also  purchased  from  toma  Bristol 
merchants  a  piantaUon  at  Cocheco  or  Dover, 
in  what  is  now  New  Hampshire  (Dotlb,  L 
S77).  They  both  c(»teinplated  settliiu  in 
New  England,  but  demanded  as  a  preLuni- 
nary  the  establishment  of  an  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy, consisting  of  themselves  '  and  such 
other  gentlemen  of  approved  siooerity  and 
worth  as  they,  before  their  personal  remove, 
shall  take  into  their  number.*  From  Hit 
ranks  of  this  bodv  alone  the  governors  were 
hereafter  to  be  choaon.  These  propoutions 
and  the  answer  of  the  Massachusettogorem- 
ment  are  printed  in  Hutchinson's '  History  of 
Mauaehusetu'(ed.l795,i.iS0).  Displeased 
by  diia  reception  of  his  osn)  and  diseoura^ 
by  the  difBculties  of  American  colonisation, 
baye  concentrated  his  energies  on  the  settle- 
ment of  Providence  Island.  To  obtain  o(do- 
nistB  he  and  hie  partners  were  oUiged,  saya 
'Wintbrop,  *  to  condescend  to  articles  some- 
what more  suitable  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, although  the^  had  formerly  declared 
themiselves  u[ainst  it  and  for  a  mere  aristo- 
cracy '  (i.  S  3^).  In  his  eagerness  to  attract 
emigrants  to  l^rovidenoe  Island  Save  spread 
disparaging  reports  about  New  jBnglaDd, 
which  brought  upon  him  the  reproob  of 
Winthxc^  In  his  defence  Save  not  only 
eosapluned  that  the  elinute  of  New  Eng» 
land  was  cold  and  the  soil  barrsn,  but  at- 
tacked the  whole  organisation  of  the  colony, 
both  as  to  church  and  state.  '  No  wise  man 
would  be  so  foolish  as  to  lire  where  every 
mania  a  master  and  marteis  must  not  eorrect 
their  servants,  where  wise  men  propose  and 
ibols  deliberate.*  Thdr  liberty  was  not '  the 
desirable  liberty  such  as  wise  men  would  wish 
to  enjoy  and  live  imder '  {MasBochwetts  Hie- 
toricat  Collection,  L  297).  With  these  views 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Save  abandoned  his 
enterprises  in  New  England  and  surrendered 
his  rights  there.  In  1041  the  New  Hamp- 
shire settlements  were  made  over  to  Massa- 


chusetts, and  three  years  later  Sealmmk  (as 
Sayelwook  is  nsualiy  termed  in  American 
documents)  was  sold  to  Connecticut  (Dotlk, 
Puritan  Oohmee,  i.  286,  381).  On  aocount 
of  this  connection  with  colonisation  Saye  was 
one  of  the  commissionerB  for  the  government 
of  the  plantations  appwnted  on  S  Nov.  1643 
(HusBAin),  OreUjumeetj  1646,  p.  878^. 

In  the  gradually  increasing  opposition  to 
the  government  of  Charles  I  Saye  took  a  lead- 
ing part.  '  He  was,'  says  Clarendon,  * 
oracle  of  those  who  were  called  puritane  in 
the  worst  sense,  and  steered  all  their  oonnaels 
and  designs '  {BAdUon,  iii  26).  At  his  honae 
at  BrottghtoB,  adds  Wood,  tin  nalecMiteats 
oaed  to  mee^  'and  what  embiTOs  wen 
odved  in  the  oountij  were  shaped  in  Owy^ 
Inn^Lane  near  London,  when  the  nnMP> 
takers  for  the  Isle  of  Providence  did  meet* 
(Wood,  AtMenee,  ed.  Bliss,  iii.  547).  Saye 
headed  the  resistance  to  ship-money  in  Ox- 
fordshire and  in  Olonoestersliire  (Vol.  State 
J\ip«r«.Dom.  163&-7,pp.  122,194,810).  In 
liinooliishire  his  goods  were  distrained,  he 
sned  the  constable  for  an  illegal  distress,  and 
when  the  constable  pleaded  the  king's  writ, 
demurred  that  the  writ  was  not  a  mfflcient 
warrant  i^.  1637,  pp.  160,  353).  The  go- 
vernment retaliated  1^  proceeding  against 
him  in  the  StaMshamW  for  demulatim 
and  convenkn  of  houses  and  lanA  (0.  p. 
348).  How  these  suits  ended  does  not  ap- 
pear. Aeoordinff  tftCtanttd(Hi,Sayerdbaed 
to  acquiesce  in  tfw  jadgmnt  wainstHamp' 
den,  and  was  so  aoiicitoas  to  uve  his  own 
case  argued  that  he  was  very  grievon*  to  the 
judges  {BebeUhn,  iii.  SO),  ^e  Scotch  war 
^rded  another  opportunity  tat  resistance. 
Saye  reluctantly  followed  the  kin^  to  the 
army,  and  refused,  in  company  with  Lord 
Brooke,  to  take  the  militaiv  oath  demanded 
by  the  king  horn  the  Euffush  peer*.  Both 
were  committed  to  ctistoa^,  but  as  no  pre* 
text  oould  be  found  for  punishing  (hem,  ta^ 
were  simphr  sent  home  {Z*more  Bapent  xi. 
iv.  19 ;  CMrmubm  State  Fkper$,  ii.  46 ; 
Hiet.  M88.  Oomm.  4th  Bep.  p.  SS).  hk 
the  Skmi  iwriiameat  was  one  of  tihe 
mlnarity of  twanty<Ave peers  who  sidedwith 
the  commons  in  demanding  redress  of  giiev- 
anoea  before  supply  (Oabdihbb,  BietMy  nif 
Sitgkmd,  ix.  109).  Aiter  ^  diss(^ntion  hia 
study  was  seardied  in  the  lume  of  finding 
treasonaUedocuments(tft.p.l29).  But  Save 
was  mudi  too  wary  to  expose  himself  to  uie 
penalties  of  hif^h  treason, and  rdUsed  tosi^ 
the  proposed  invitation  to  the  Soots  to  in- 
vade England,  though  his  signstnre  was 
amonff  those  appended  by  Lord  Savile  to  the 
foraed  iBtter  to  Johnstone  of  Warriston  (»ft. 
p.  170).  The  court,  however,  firmly  believed 
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that  he  htd  invited  the  Scots,  and  Straf- 
ford was  about  to  accuBB  him  of  treason 
when  he  was  himaelf  impeached  (i^.  p. 
2S1 ;  CLAEBNixm,  RAetUon,  iii.  10).  At  the 
opening  of  the  Lone  parliament  Saje  held  a 
neat  poeiUon  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
had  at  once,  sajs  Clarendon, '  very  great  au- 
tlum^  with  the  discontented  party  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  a  good  reputation  with 
nai^  who  were  not,  who  believed  him  to  he 
•  wue  man,  and  ttf  a  very  useful  temper  in 
an  age  of  license,  and  one  who  would  stiH 
adhere  to  the  law '  (BeMUcm,  iii.  26).  The 
king  strove  to  win  Iiim  over  hy  office,  and 
appointed  him  a  privy  councillor  (19  Feb. 
1641),  master  of  the  court  of  wards  (17  May 
1641),  and  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury  31  MaTl641  (Dotlb,  OffidalBaron- 
age,  iii.  271).  According  to  Clarendon,  Saye, 
in  the  hone  of  obtaining  the  treasorership, 
pronused  uie  king  to  save  Stnffind'a  life,  hot 
Lord  Savile  appeara  to  hare  been  the  person 
zaaUy  angagaa  in  thU  intrkne  (JUbethon,  iiL 
198;  QABOiirBB,  Bistor^  qfEiigkmdf  ix.  346). 
Saya'a  zeal  did  not  dimimsh  in  consequence 
of  his  pre&iment.  On  34  May  1641  he  made 
a  long  speech  in  answer  to  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoui  on  the  bill  for  restraining  bishops 
and  personsin  holy  orders  from  intermeddling 
with  secular  affairs  (Old  Parliamtntary  Hi»- 
tory,  ix.  314).  Another  speech,  in  answer 
to  the  cbaive  of  being  a  separatist,  is  printed 
in 'DiumalOccurrenc6S,'lftll,  p.^3.  Dtuy 
ing  the  king's  absence  in  Scotland  Save  waa 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  regency,  9  Aug. 
to  26  Not.  1641  (Dotlb,  ui.  271).  He  also 
signed  the  pfotests  of  9  Sept.,  24  Dec.  1641, 
and  24  Jan.  1642,  and  acted  throughout  in 
concert  with  the  popular  leadm  in  tne  com- 
mons (RooEBa,  Protests  of  the  Zordt,  i.  6, 7, 
iff).  razUament  nomin^ied  him  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  (^fordshize,  Cheshire  and  Qlouces* 
tershixe,  and  he  was  one  of  the  committee  of 
u^etj  appointed  4  July  1642  (Dotlb  ;  Qab- 
DISEB,  X.  209).  Hia  speech  to  the  Londoners 
after  t^e  battle  of  EdgehiU,  and  his  protest 
against  the  lenient  treatment  of  delinquent 
peers,  show  that  the  first  failures  of  the  war 
(mly  strengthened  bis  resolution  (Old  Par' 
UameHtttTy  SutorVf  xi.  484;  Roobbs,  p.  IS). 
For  these  reasons  he  waa  excepted  from  pap> 
don  hy  the  lung's  proclamation  of  S  l4ov. 
16^,  and  Charles  refliaad  to  receive  him  as 
one  <»F  the  eommisaioneis  of  theparliament  in 
the  treaty  of  March  1648  (Old  JParUamentcny 
JSUion/j  xii.  178, 186).  Saye  raised  a  rai- 
ment fox  the  parliament,  occupied  Oxford,  and 
gurisoned  his  house  at  Brmigfaton,  which 
surrendered  to  the  king  immediately  after 
Edgehill  (Bbeslbt,  History  </  Banbury, jo, 
826;  Wbitbioobx^  BUmoriaU,  1 63).  He 


sat  in  tJie  assembly  of  divines,  and  was 
reckoned  a  supporter  of  the  independents  in 
it(BA]XLlB,2><««r«,ii.  146,240,344),  Hewas 
bead  the  tmly  adhoent  of  that  party  in  the 
Honse^LoM8(CujtBH])0ir,Tiii.260).  Saye 
thus  formed  a  link  between  the  ptnHdar 
leaders  in  the  lower  bouse  and  the  Lrds. 
On  1  Feb.  1644  he  ittbroduoed  the  first  ordi- 
nance for  the  ertabliafament  of  the  committee 
of  both  kingdoms,  and  was  naturally  one  ci 
the  leading  members  of  that  body  when  it 
was  actually  appointed  (6i.Bi>iirBB,  History 
c/tke  Great  CivU  War,  i.  368;).  Still  mote 
important  was  Saye's  influence  in  tbe  paasuig 
of  the  sdf^eoyinK  ordinance.  He  held  the 
proxy  of  the  Earl  of  Mnlgrave,  and  by  its 
means  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  meft- 
snie  on  two  important  divisions.  Twice  also 
during  the  debates  he  used  his  right  to  pro- 
test against  the  amendments  bv  which  the 
preshyteflriaMeougtt  to  hamper  the  ordinance 
IpldFarliametttary  Butory,tm.  424, 433-6, 
448),  WlnnthepaTliaBent  finally  triumphed 
the  eourt  of  wards  was  abolished,  and  Saje 
was  granted  10,OOOAin  lieu  of  the  raastevehip. 
Acowding  to  Holies  he  obtained  in  satis&o 
tion  for  4,000/.  of  that  sum  Cottiogton's  ea* 
tate  of  Hauworth,  worth  ieaUyl4,000/.('M»> 
moirs  of  Dentil  HoUes,'  Mabbbbs,  Tracts, 
la  the  stiw^le  between  army  and 


parliament  Saye  took  part  with  the  army, 
and  signed  the  eoMgement  of  4  Aug.  1647 
(Rtshwoktb,  vU.  766).  From  that  period  be 
be^i;an  to  change  his  ptdiey,  and  became  pro- 
minoit  among  those  who  strove  to  patdi  iw 
a  peaoe  ii^th  the  king  in  the  summer  (tf  164& 
Saye  'hadnotthelee^thovc^tof  dissolTing 
the  monarchy,  and  leosof  leveUinfftheianka 
and  distiiictioBS  <tf  men  ...  he  was  ae 
^nd  of  his  quality,  and  of  being  distisr 
guished  from  other  men  by  his  tkle,  as  any 
man  alive/  and  he '  well  foresaw  what  would 
become  of  bis  peerage  if  ^e  treaty  proved 
ineffectual,  and  die  army  should  make  iintAx 
own  model  of  the  gov^ment '  (CuBBinioiF, 
iid^tfion,  vi.  400,  xi,  166).  An  appeal  to  him 
to  use  his  influence  for  peace  was  published 
in  1648,  entitled '  A  Letter  from  a  Nobleman 
of  this  Kingdom,  now  in  arms  for  his  King 
and  Country,  to  the  Lord  Saye,  seriously 
inviting  him  to  "hn  All^pance.'  As  one  of 
the  oommissionwi  at  the  treiUy  of  Newport, 
Save, '  with  more  passioii  than  waa  natural 
to  bis  coustitntton/  umd  the  king  to  agree 
with  the  parliament  xi  160).  On  his 
return  to  Loudon  he  seems  to  have  done  his 
best  to  obtun  the  acceptance  of  the  king's 
ooncessions  (Waxebb,  ilistory  ^  Judcpsii- 
deaxy,  ed.  1661,  pt.  iL  p.  11). 

After  the  liing*s  death  Saye  took  no  part 
in  public  affiura.  Tradition  reipesratstiin 
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as  liTinff  in  retirement  in  t^e  island  of  Lundy, 
whidi  Had  been  held  for  the  king  dunnr  tae 
war,  but  was  recovered  by  its  owner  in  1647 
(A  brief  Declaration  <^  the  TYeatyeoncemim 
lAoid^y  4to,  1647).  He  was  thm  in  1661, 
as  a  curious  letter  to  him  frcmi  a  royalist 
privateer  who  had  captured  one  of  his  ships 
pTorefl  {MercurvM  FbHHeta,  26  Jtine  to  8  July 
l661,p.888).  About  two  yaarB  later  Dorothy 
Osborne  writes  to  Temple  that  she  is  told 
that  Lord  Saye '  has  writ  a  romauoe  siiMe  his 
retirement  in  the  Isle  of  Lundy '  (Lettert  of 
Dorothy  Osborne,  p.  169,  Ist  ed.)  The  refetp- 
ences  in  his  pamphlets  prove  that  he  lived  at 
Broughton  auring  the  utter  part  of  the  pro- 
tectorate. He  published  two  tracts  against 
the  qnakers  entitled :  1.  *  Folly  and  M^neas 
nude  Manifest;  or  some  ^ungs  written  to 
show  how  eontmiy  to  the  Worn  of  God,  &&, 
the  Doetrine«  and  Fhwtioee  of  the  Qoakers 
an,' Oxford,  leoe.  2.  '  The  Qnafcer's  Beply 
Manifested  to  be  Railins ; '  tMs  is  mpended 
to  the  former.  A  Myuist  agent  desoribeo 
Saye  in  1668  as  favourable  to  the  king,  bat 
demanding  the  eonflrmation  of  the  articles 
agreed  on  at  the  treaty  of  Newport  {Claren- 
don State  Paperg,  iiu  393).  »aye  took  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  opening 
of  the  Convention  parliament  on  26  Apnl 
1660,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  pnrf 
conncil  in  Jone  1660,  and,  according  to  Col- 
lins, lord  privy  seal  {PeerMe,  vii.  22).  He 
wa0  also  one  of  the  council  of  the  eolonie^ 
■appointed  1  Dee.  1660,  and  00 10  Jaly  1661 
•wrote  to  the  gcrfemor  oi  Maandnmrtts  «[- 
pressing  Ua  afibetion  for  die  colony,  and 
aaying  that  he  bad  tmed  Us  influence  both 
wit^  king  and  council  to  advance  tlteir  in- 
terest. '1  was  loth  to  omit  writing  because 
it  may  be  my  last,  my  glass  being  aunoet  ru* 
out,  and  I  returning  home '  (HuTciiiiTeoir, 
Sigtmy  of  Massachusetts,  8rd  edit.,  i.  302). 
Saye  died  on  1 4  April  1 003,  and  was  buried  at 
Broughton.  He  married,  about  1602,  Elixa- 
beth,  daughter  of  John  Temple  of  Stw, 
Buckinghamshire,  who  died  in  1648  (Dotlb, 
!ii.S72;BEWtBT,flistofyo^BanAiiry,p.476). 
■  Clarendon  gives  two  jong  character?  of 
Save  (JtebelUon,  iii.  26,  vi.  4(»^ ;  one  by  Ar- 
thur Wilson  is  contained  in  his '  History  of 
James  1/  lOSS^  p.  191,  and  a  panegyric  in 
verse  is  printed  in  W.- Mercer's  *  Angliee 
^Mcnlvm,'  1646.  His  maal  nickname  was 
*01d  Subtlety,'  which  well  expresses  his  as- 
tutenees  as  apariiamentary  taotieian  and  his 
ability  in  council. 

A  porf  rait  of  Snye  is  preserved  at  Brough- 
ton, and  numeroufi  i^ngravingFi  are  contained 
in  the  Sutherland  '  Clarendon'  in  the  Bod- 
leian (  Catatoffve  of  the  Sutherland  Collection, 
1837,  it  VO).    Wood  attributes  eithet  to 


Saye  or  to  Nathaniel  Hennes  &  pamphl^ 

Snblished  in  1 054,  entitled'  The  Scots*  Design 
iscovered,*  or '  Vindieie  Veritirtis.'  It  con- 
tains a  statement  of  the  case  of  the  pariia- 
ment  against  the  Scots,  written  about  1647, 
and  a  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  Nathmiel 
fiennes  daring  the  wm. 

[Dt^le's  Official  Baronage,  iH.  271 ;  CoUWa 
Peerage,  ed.  Brydges,  vii.  22 ;  Wood's  Atheiue 
Oxon.,  ed.  BIIsh,  iii.  646;  Walpole'n  Royal  and 
Noble  Antbors,  ed.  PmIc,  iii.  69  ;  Lloyd  s  Stat* 
Worthies,  1670,  p.  972 ;  Clarendon's  Hint,  of  the 
Bebellion.  ed.  Maeray.]  C.  H. 

FIFE,  Eaels  or.  [See  Dvrr,  Jamb^ 
second  Kabl,  172&~1809;  DvfP,  Jam  as, 
fourth  Eabl,  1776-1867.] 

FIFE,  TxAXB  or  Eabl  or  (JL  1066F> 
[See  Macduit.] 

FIFE,  Sis  JOHN  (1796-1871),  auigeon, 
was  bom  at  Newcaade-on-Tyne  in  179t^  hia 
father  being  a  medical  man  of  Seotdioiwin, 
practising  at  Newcastle.  After  qnalifVing 
as  a  member  of  the  [x>ndon  College  of  onr* 
geons,  he  was  for  a  short  time  an  army 
assistant-ani^BOn  at  Woolwich,  but  returned 
to  Newcastle  in  1816,  and  commenced  prac- 
tice with  bis  father.  As  a  practitioner,  and 
especially  as  a  9urgeon,he  took  a  leadingpoei- 
tion  in  his  town  and  tlu^oughout  the  norrhem 
counties,  beingremarkableforhis  punctuality 
and  for  the  long  distances  he  would  ride  in 
all  weathers.  In  1834  he  took  an  active  part 
in  founding  the  Newcastle  School  of  Medi- 
cine, in  which  he  long  lectured  on  suisery, 
being  also  snrgeon  to  the  Newcastle  ui6r- 
inary.  He  was  a  suceessfnl  lithotomist  and 
a  very  cool  and  confident  tmerator.  He 
became  fellow  of  tiie  College  of  Surgeons  in 

F^'s  distniction  as  a  local  poIttitiBn  was 
even  greater  than  his  mark  as  a  surgeon.  He 
was  an  advanced  liberal,  and  in  his  early 
days  was  stigmatieed  as  a  chartiet.  In  1831 
hewaeactive  in  forming  the  northern  politi- 
cal union,  which  agitated  in  fkvour  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  Fife  s  etirring  speeches  had  a 
great  effect  at  tliis  time.  In  1836  he  was 
elected  one  the  first  members  of  the  new  cor- 
poration of  Newcastle,  and  was  immediately 
chosen  alderman.  In  1888-0  he  was  mayor, 
and  when  the lAartist  outbreak  of  JulylSSO 
took  place  he  displayed  conspicuous  ooursge 
and  good  judgment  in  snppreetnng  it.  Tot 
this  he  was  knighted  in  1840.  In  1843  he 
was  again  mayor,  and  presided  at  a  great 
meetii^  on  22  Jan.  1843,  addressed  by  Mr. 
Cobden,  in  furtherance  of  the  Anti-Cornlirw 
agitation.  He  continued  a  memlwr  of  the. 
corporation  till  1863.  He  was  one  of  th^ 
most  influential  promoters  of  the  volunteer 
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moTBOMttt  in  Newcastle  in  1869,  and  became 
lieutemant-eolonel  of  the  local  regiment,  re- 
tigaing  faia  post  in  1866,  and  lecemi^  a  sil- 
ver centrepiece  value  IQOl.  as  a  testimonial 
from  the  regiment.  He  was  for  some  yean 
pteudmt  of  the  Newoaatie  Mechanics'  In- 
stitution, and  su^torted  many  edncational 
and  other  measurea  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wmkinff  claaees.  After  a  lifis  of  great  ao- 
ttnty,  Fife  anffned  fifom  atone  in  the  Mad- 
der, whicli  Trae  temond  \f  Kr  "W.  Fei^;im- 
sm  in  1870;  bat  he  w»  eomndled  to  retire 
from  nraolaeek  On  16  Jan.  1871  he  waa  at- 
tacked by  paraljrne,  and  died  next  day  at 
Beedunouth,  North  Type,  aoed  76.  Ha 
manied  a  Miss  Bainbric^e,  by  whom  ha 
had  several  children,  inohidil^f  foor  soafc 
Persontdly,  Ftfa  waa  held  in  warm  regaei  by 
men  of  all  parties.  He  waa  frank,  open- 
hearted,  and  generous  courtfy  in  manner  and 
neat  in  person. 

[Newcastle  Daily  Chionicle,  17  Jan.  1871; 
Lanoet,  Brit.  Ued.  Jonm.  21  Jan.  1871.1 

G.  T.  R 

FIGG.  JAMBS  (d.  1734).  pugilist,  was  a 
native  of  Thame,  Oxfordshire.  He  became 
a  master  of  the  '  noble  art'  of  self-defence, 
and  established  an  amphitheatre  or  academy 
of  anu  adHnniDg  his  faonse,  the  sign  of  the 
*  City  of  Onvd,'  m  Oxford  Road,  Marylebone 
Fields,  LcndCHL  There  he  taught  the  nsa 
the  small-  and  bBek*«word,  cudgelling, 
and  pugilism  to  alaige  number  of  geiAlemen, 
and  his  fame  as  a  awordmnan  became  so 
great  that  he  was  praised  in  the  'Tatler/ 
HihiBrdianj'uid'Craftsnuui.*  Figgfrequently 
dispteyed  his  own  skill,  and  at  other  times 
made  matches  between  the  most  eminent 
professors,  both  male  and  female,  of  the  art 
of  defence.  On  one  occasion  Mrs.  Stokes, 
the  famous  city  championess,  challenged  the 
'  Hibernian  heroines*  to  meet  her  at  Tigg''*. 
ScMnetimee  bear>baiting  and  tige^>butmg 
were  exhiluted  at  the  amphitheatre,  and  once 
a  bnU^jriit  was  adTCXtised,  thongh  it  did  not 
eome  off.  Tha  populari^  of  theae  enter- 
tainments  is  eriaeneed  by  the  &c«  (hat  the 
doers  were  openfld  three  hours  before  the 
performance  oegan.  Byrom  notes  in  his 
]Dumal,  on  14  April  1726 :  '  We  took  coach 
to  Fine's  amphitheatre,  where  Mr.  Leycester 
piud  zr.  dd.  toT  me.  Figg  and  S  utton  fought. 
rigg  had  a  woand,  and  bled  pretty  much ; 
Snt^n  had  a  bkrw  with  a  qnarterstaff  just 
upon  hie  knee,  which  made  htm  lame,  so 
then  they  gave  over'  (Amoms,  i.  117).  A 
humorous  poem  was  written  by  Byrom  on 
this  trial  of  skill  (Dopslvt,  Collection  of 
A)emif,«d.  1776,  vi.  'iil86;  Maicolh,  Ajuodotes 
of  the  Mnnn^ra  <*nd  Vuttom  vf  l/mdvn^  edit. 


Iiong  was.  the  great  Figg  by  the  prize-flghting 
Bwwas 

Sola  monatroh  aekoowlsdged  of  Harybone  plainsi 
It  is  turned  into  prose  in  Thackeray's  'Vir- 
ginians.' Indeed,  neither  Ned  Sutton,  the 
pipe-maker  of  Oraveeend  and  ehampion 
of  Kent,  nor  Tom  Buck,  nor  Bob  SK^ies, 
could  resist  his  skill  and  valour.  He  waa 
never  beaten  but  once,  and  thai  by  Sutton 
in  one  of  their  previous  combats;  and  the 
defeat  was  gdnerally  allowed  to  nave  been 
owing  to  f  ig^s  illness  at  the  lame.  In 
Aug^  1736  a  ringiilar  contest  took  place 
in  the  amphitheatre.  Suttcm  and  a  female 
'  heroine'  ot'Kent  fought  Stokes  and  his  consort 
ofLondon.  Thesumof^QZ-'w^to^P^^t^ 
tlie  man  or  wpmas  who  gave  the  most  cuts 
with  the  sword,  and  20/.  to  the  combatant 
who  dealt  the  most  blows  at  quarterstaffj. 
besides  tlie  collection  in  the  box. 

Figg  fougl^t  his  27l8t  battle  in  October 
1730,  with  one  Holmes,  whose  wrist  he 
cut  to  the  bona.  In  December  1731  he  and 
Sparks  contended  with  the  broadsword  at' 
the  French  or  Little  Theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market,  before  the  Duke  of  Lorraine^  Count 
Kinski,  and  other  persons  of  distinction.  A 
new^aper  of  .the  day  observed  that  'the 
beauty  and  judgment  of  the  sword  was 
delineated  in  a  veiy  extraordinary  manner 
by  these  two  chun[uonS|  and  with  very 
Uttle  bloodshed ;  his  serene  highness  waa 
extremely  pleased,  and  expressed  his  entire 
satisfaction,  and  i^daied  them  a  handsome 
gratuity.' 

Figg  kept  a  great  tiled  booth  on  the  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Southwark,  during  the  time  of 
the  feir,  and  entertained  the  town  with  the 
'  manly  arts  of  foil-play,  back-sword,  cudgel- 
ling, and  boxing.*  The  performances  bt^fan 
dauy  at  noon,  and  closed  at  ten  o'clock 
£eAB,  Boxiana,  t  44).  Figg  died  on  7  Dec. 
734,  and  was  buried  on  the  11th  in  Mary- 
lebone churchyard. 

Oi^tain  Jum  God&ev  says :  'Fig  waa  the 
Atlas  of  the  nrocd,  and  may  he  remain  the 
gladiating  statue.  In  him  strength,  resolu* 
tion,  and  imparallel'd  judgement  conspired 
to  form  a  matchless  Master.  There  was  a 
Mqeety  shme  in  his  countenance  and  blazed 
in  all  his  actitms  beyond  all  I  ever  saw. .  . . 
He  was  just  as  much  a  greater  Master  than 
any  other  I  ever  saw,  as  he  was  a  greater 
judge  of  time  and  measure'  {Treatiee  upon 
the  Sdmc9  o/D^ence,  1747,  pp.  40,  41). 

His  portrait,  by  J.  Ellys,  was  engraved 
by  Faber.  Another  portrait,  painted  by 
Hogarth,  was  bought  by  Mr.  Vernon  at 
Samuel  Ireland's  sale  in  1  tMl  lor  1 1  a.  There 
are  also  portrait*  of  Figg  in  Hogarth's 
*  Mudurn  Uidaight  Convenation,'  the  *  Rake's 
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ProgresB,'  pUte  2,  and  'Sonthwark  Fair.' 
One  of  Figge  tickets  of  admission,  mgrsved 
bjr  Hogarth,  is  highly  prized  "by  collectors. 

[Nichols's  Anecdotes  of  Hogarth  (1S8S),  pp. 
398,  887 ;  Egan's  BoZiana,  j.  20-9,  44 ;  Byrom  s 
fiemaioB,  i.  194;  Hist.  B^.  1785,  Chma.  Diarj, 
p.  6 ;  Lysooa's  Esrirons,  iii.  2M>,-Malodm'8liOiidon 
AnecdoteB(IM6Xpp.  46, 839-42,  844-6;  Noble's 
Oontin.  of  Onutfer,  iii.  479 ;  Btuw's  (tf 
Eognmd  Fortnats,  Nog.  8874,  M7fi;  Tbwika- 
t»,fa  Viipiinians ;  TbunlratT'i  Old  and  Nev 
London,  ir.  406,  430,  406,  vi.  58;  Baliqoia 
Hearoiaiue  (1869),  iii.  164;  Onnninsham'B Hand- 
book of  Iiwdon  (1849),  ii.  584;  ^n^s  Everr- 
da7Bodk,a76e.]  T.  C. 

FILMS,  WILLIAM  (1666  M682),  ca- 
tiiolic  priest,  was  born  at  Oxford  about  1666, 
and  educated  in  Linocdn  College,  but  not 
Kking  the  established  reli{^a  he  forsook  the 
unireru^,  and  went  to  the  English  Ool- 
lege  of  iMilay,  then  temporarily  removed  to 
It£etni8.  On  £9i  March  1581  he  was  ordained 
priest  in  the  chorch  of  St.  Mary  at  Rheims, 
by  the  bishop  of  ChUons-eui^Mame,  and 
soon  afterwards  he  returned  to  Eiijgland  upon 
the  mission.  He  was  apprehended  at  Hemej 
while  incautiously  attempting  to  speak  to 
Father  Edmund  Campion,  yrao  was  being 
conducted  to  London  with  other  prisoners 
(Smfsoir,  Ednutnd  Oampion,v.  228).  They 
■were  all  committed  to  the  Tower,  22  July 

1681.  Filbie  was  airugned  and  condemned 
<m  20  Nor.,  tocher  iritii  tiuee  otiier jraiests. 
TThey  wwe  executed  it  Tyburn  on  80  May 

1682.  While  FUlne  was  under  the  Bcafibld 
the  sheriff  told  him  he  had  orders  to  repriere 
him  if  he  would  own  the  crime  hewaschai^ed 
with  and  conform  to  the  established  church, 
but  Filbie  reused  to  save  his  life  on  sut^  con- 

An  account  of  his  death,  by  an  ey&-witneas, 
is  printed  in  Cardinal  Allen's  '  Briefe  Hia* 
tone  of  the  Martyrdom  of  IS  reuerend  Priests, 
executed  within  these  twelue  Monthes  tat 
Oonlession  and  Defence  of  Catholicke  Faith, 
but  imder  folse  Bntenee  of  Trouont*  16^ 
8to. 

Filbie's  name  is  included  in  the  list  of 
English  martyrs  who  were  beatified  by  a  de* 
cree  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  dated  29  Dec  1886. 

[Bridgewatei'sConeertatio  EcdeniB  Catholics^ 
p.  90 ;  CbaUoner's  Misnonary  Priesta  (1741),  i. 
87 ;  Dodd'B  Church  Hist.  ii.  1 03  ;  Donay  Diaries, 
pp.  10,  28, 178,  178  bis,  181,  188,  '298 ;  Evans's 
of  Engraved  Portraits,  No.  15847  ;  Hiatoria 
del  gloriofo  Ibrtirio  di  sedici  Sacerdoti  marti- 
rb»n  in  Ingbilt«na(Macorats,  1663),  p.  138; 
Notw  and  Qneriee,  6tii  ser.  t.  23 ;  Baisae  e  Osta- 
iogoB  Christ!  Sacerdotnm,  p.  82  ;  Simpson's  Ed- 
mund Oampioa,  p.  880;  Stew's  Aotiales  (1615X 
p.  604 1  Tablet,  15  Jan.  1687,  pp.  61. 8S.]  1. 0, 


FILOOOK,  ROGER  (rf  ICOl),  ksuit,  a 
native  of  Sandwich,  Kent,  arriTOd  at  the 
English  OoUwe  Douay,  then  temporarilT 
removed  to  Riieinw,  on  15  June  lw8,  and 
was  enrolled  among  the  grammarians  and 
batelws.  On  29  Sept.  1^  he  was  sent 
with  nine  other  students  to  coloMse  the 
seminary  of  St.  Alban,  which  lud  just  ben 
founded  at  Valladolid  by  Philip  II  of  8mm 
(Dmay  Dianetf  p.  331).  After  his  ozduM- 
twn  he  peliitkned  to  be  sent  en  the  E^lish 
mtsaioB.  He  had  lou  derated  to  enter  tin 
Sodety  of  Jesus,  but  Father  Henry  Qamatt, 
the  supaira',  mm  prudential  motiTBS  de- 
clined to  adxoit  him  until  he  bad  had  two 
yttan'  ei^erianoe  of  the  English  mission,  to 
wUch  he  was  sent  in  1698^  At  the  ezph»* 
tiM  of  that  time  he  entered  the  society  and 
wee  about  to  pnoeeedtoFlandeisforhiB  two 
yean'  noneeahip,  when  he  was  apprebeaded 
and  committed  to  Newgate,  where  m  made  a 
brief  probation  of  a  £bw  months  instwid.  On 
23  Feb.  1600-1  he  was  airatgned,  under  Ht* 
statute  of  27  Elizabeth,  for  being  a  priest 
and  coming  into  this  realm.  He  was  con- 
victed upon  the  bare  suspicion  of  his  b^ng  a 
priest,  toe  he  neither  admitted  nor  denied 
that  he  was  one,  and  no  evidence  waa  pro- 
duced. He  waa  executed  at  Tybum  on 
27  Feb.  1601.  Mark  BaiWtli  [<).  t.],  a 
Benedictine  monk,  and  lbs.  Ann  lane  su^ 
fared  at  the  same  time.  Filcock's  pn&ait 
has  been  engraved. 

[OhaUoner^  Missjoaanr  Priests  (1741),  i.  SM; 
Dotuy  Diaries,  p.  219 ;  Foley's  Becorch,  i.  4*5, 
vii.  254 ;  Grangers  Biog.  Hist,  of  Engiwd,  5th 
•d.  i.  276 ;  Eobler's  Usrtyrer  nad  Beketuur  der 
Oeselbobafb  Jesa  in  England,  p.  151 ;  Morria'a 
Troubles  of  our  Catholic  Forefautezs,  i.  158, 181 ; 
01ireT'sJesaitOoUectiooB,|i.90;  Tanner's  Sode- 
taa  Jesa  naqnead  Sanguinis  Vita  profosionen 
militans,  p.  60.]  T.  C 

FIUUAN,  rOILAN,  or  FELAN  (with 
othwTazietiae  of  form).  Sun  (d.  777  f).  wm 
an  Iridi  mlssiiHiazy  in  Scotland  in  the  middle 
<tf  e^th  centuET.  The  dateof  lUa  deatb 
has  been  conjectimtlly  assigned  to  about  777. 
Hie  eomnwmoration  day  in  the  Socrt^tish  c%> 
lendar  is  0  Jan.  He  was  the  son  o!  Feredach, 
a  prince  in  Munster,  and  Eentigema,  daugh- 
ter of  Kellach  Cualann,  Idng  of  Leineter,  and 
sister  to  St.  Congan.  His  mother  died  in 
A.D.  734.  Being  thrown  into  a  river  on  his 
birtb  on  account  of  deformity,  he  was  reeooed 
by  St.  Ibar.  He  became  a  monk  at  first  in 
one  of  the  monasteries  of  St.  Munnu  Fintan, 
and  subsequently  went  from  Ireland  to  the 
part  of  Argyll  aiterwards  called  Boss,  where 
two  churches,  Kilkoan  and  KiUellan,  derive 
their  names  respectively  from  hit  uncle  Con- 
gan and  himsdi.  A  cave  and  a  ckurdi  vers 
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alBO  named  from  him  in  Fife.  But  he  seems 
chiefly  to  have  m^de  his  abode  at  Killin  in 
Fbrtotbire,  where  a  river^  a  strath,  an  abbey 
bnilt  by  him  and  Oorigan  in  G  lendoohart,  and 
a  chim^,aU  perpetuated  his  name,  and  where 
stont-s  suppoeed  to  be  consecrated  by  conneo* 
tion  with  him  are  etil)  preserved  at  the  mill. 

Two  imcioaa  relics  of  Uiis  saint  are  trea- 
snied  at  Edinbni^h  in  the  miueum  of  the 
Society  of  Antiqaaries  of  Scotland.  Thcfy 
an  hfai  cnNder  and  hia  bell.  Of  dw  crouer 
the  euUeet  existing  record  isftrand  in  an  ti^ 

Sairy  (of  which  the  original  is  preserred  in 
re  Breadtilhane  charter-room  at  Taymouth 
Oaatle]),  held  befbre  a  j  ury  at  Glendochart  on 
8  Apnl  1428,  as  to  the  privileges  attaching 
to  its  possession,  it  being  then  held  by  Knlay 
Jore  ^Dewar),  and  it  was  found  that  every 
inhabitant  of  the  parish  was  bound  to  con- 
tribute annually  a  certain  quantity  of  meal 
in  proportion  to  his  holding,  the  possessor  of 
the  crosier  being  bound,  in  retom,  to  go  with 
the  relic  when  called  upon  in  search  of  lost 
or  stolen  goods.  The  name  by  which  the 
crosier  was  then  called  was  the  ooi/geraeh,  or, 
as  in  a  later  ftm,  the  quigrii^ ;  the  word  is 
soppoaed  to  mean  a  stranger,  but  why  it  was 
tints  applied  is  not  known,  onless  as  marki^ 
that  the  crosier  was  of  fimugn  origin.  It 
next  appears  in  letters  patent  of  James  HI, 
dated  11  Jnly  1487,  which  testified,  that  it 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  same  familv 
from  the  days  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  whien 
letten  were  registered  at  Edinburgh  by  Ma- 
lice DoireCBemLr^  in  1734.  Inl7B3theMalice 
Poire  who  then  held  it  was  a  mere  day  li^ 
bourer,  and  it  was  seen  in  his  cottage  an 
English  tourist,  whose  description  was  com- 
mnnicated  to  the  Scottish  Society  of  Anti- 
qnaries.  The  owner,  after  1795,  emigrated 
to  Canada,  and  tiXi  trace  of  its  loeali^  was 
long  lost,  until  in  1869  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson 
of  Toronto  hsqp^ly  succeeded  in  findii^  it  in 
the  possession  (n  a  descendant  of  the  emigrant, 
a  well-to-do  farmer  named  Alexander  Dew&r. 
He,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  being  desirous 
that  the  relic  should  oe  restored  to  Scotland 
and  secured  from  injury,  sold  it  on  30  Dec. 
1876,  to  be  kept  in  the  museum  at  Edinbur^, 
'  in  all  time  to  come,  for  the  use,  benefit,  and 
enjoyment  of  the  Scottish  nation.'  It  is  of 
silver  g^lt,  and  ornamented  with  filigree  work ; 
but  upon  examination  the  silver  was  found 
to  form  an  outer  case  enclosing  an  older  sta£f 
of  bronze  or  copper.  The  second  relic,  the 
bell  (which  weighs  8  lbs.  14  ox.\  is  thought 
by  some  to  be  pre-Christian.  It  was  long 
preserred  in  an  ancient  churchyard  in  Strath- 
flllan  m  FerthshirBj  where  it  was  regarded 
as  possessii^  great  carative  powers,  espedally 
in  oases  of  inaanit7.  It  was  in  most  ahame- 


less  frolic  stolen  thence  by  an  Knglish  tnt- 
veller  in  1 798,  and  carried  by  him  to  his  house 
in  Hertfordshire,  where  it  remained  lost  to 
the  world  until  1869,  when  it  was  restored 
to  Scotland  by  the  means  of  Bishop  Alexander 
Forbes  of  Brechin.  Hector  Boece  has  lii&ed 
the  saimt  with  the  winning  of  the  battle 
of  Bannockbum,  and  consequently  with  the 
history  of  the  Scottish  nation,  by  a  I«rand, 
of  whidi  he  is  sole  uanatw,  that  Bruce 
was  aoowtomed  to  oany  about  with  him  an 
arm  of  St.  Fillan,  set  in  silver,  as  an  amulet 
insuring  good  foitnne ;  that  the  chaplain  to 
whose  care  it  was  entrusted  brought  tmly  the 
empty  case  to  the  field,  futhlessly  fearing  that 
the  fortune  of  war  might  lead  to  the  loss  of 
the  precious  contents;  but  that  the  night 
before  the  battle  the  case  was  suddenly  heard 
to  open  and  close  of  itself,  and  on  examina* 
tion  it  was  found  that'the  arm  had  returned 
to  its  place.  And  Boece  puts  in  the  month 
of  the  ling  a  reference  to  this  miracle  in  his 

rich  to  his  army  before  the  battle.  That 
veneration  for  the  saint  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  Bruce  is  shown  not  merely 
by  his  rwgn  being  asdgned  (as  noticed  above) 
as  the  time  at  wlueh  tiie  Dewar  family  were 
entrusted  with  the  crosier,  but  also  mm  att 
entn-  in  the  '  Exdiequer  Rolls  of  Scotland^ 
(1878,  i.  214)  of  the  payment  in  1329,  tbe 
year  of  Bruce's  death,  to  his  natural  son,  Sir 
Kobert  Bruce^  (^2(U1  towards  the  buildii^of 
St.  flllan's  churdi. 

[Breviariom  Aberdonanse,  1854,  pars  hveiti,, 
propr.  89.,  ff.  24  &-27  h;  Miserllany  of  Spitdiiig 
Clab,  iii.  239,  184ft;  Black  Book  of  TKymouth, 
1 836,  pref.,  p.  xzzr ;  Bishop  A.  F.  Forl>ee'B  Ka> 
lendars  (^Scottish  Saints,  1872,  pp.  S41-ft.  The 
hietoi7  of  the  crosier  is  given,  with  mgravinga, 
to  Arcbeolo^  Sootica,  Transactions  of  See. 
Antiq.  of  Scotland,  iii.  SS^-ai,  iBBlj  Pruosedp 
inga  of  the  same  sooielj'  '^^^  ^^^i  ^^^i  ^ 
with  all  the  documeata,  arid  An  eKfanuebire  (la> 
scnptioQ  by  Dr.  John  StoairErinzii.  m7<i. 
Both  the  inner  and  outer  cumih  'Are  diucrilied 
engrsved  in  Joseph  Anderson'a  SoatUnd  in  {^1y 
Christian  Timeti,  1.  216-24,  1081,  vba»  also  (Jis 
ball  is  figured  and  dflseribaj^l^  jg/18|-Afc>. 


FILUAN,  JOHN  (A  1658-1680),  en- 
graver, was  a  pupil  of  William  Faithome 
the  elder  [q.  t.J,  and  worked  in  his  style, 
though  he  never  attained  hia  excellence. 
Evelyn,  in  his  '  Sculptnra'  (1663),  ^eaks  of 
him  aa  'J.  Fellian,  disuple  of  Mr.  Faithoni^ 
who  is  a  hopeftil  young  muL*  He  died 
early,  about  1680,  before  these  hopes  oonld 
be  realised.  Very  fsw  of  his  engrsTii^pS 
exist,  notably  a  portrut  of.  Thomas  Crom- 
well, earl  of  Essex,  published  1^  P.  Stent  in 
1666,  a  good  work;  a  portrait  ox  his  aastez^ 
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Faithome,  from  a  dnvii^  W  himself;  ft 
copy  of  J.  Payne's  portrait  of  Fa»cel«iS] 
'Dr.  Michael,'  after  Ouido  Reni;  and  the 
froatiBpiece  to  P.  Heylyn's  '  CosnM^^phy/ 
published  in  1668.  Walpole  was  of  opinion 
that  Faithome's  engraving  Christ  with  a 
Globe/ from  a  picture  attnbuted  toBa^iael, 
was  completed  by  Fillian. 

[Bedgnre'BDiGt.<tf  Artirts;  W^pote'sADecd. 
of  lUnting,  od.  Dallaway  aad  Woratun ;  Le 
mane's  Hansel  de  I'Amatenr  i'Eatampaa;  Ev^ 
lyn'a  Senlptura.]  I..  O. 

FILLS,  ROBERT  (A  1662),  tnnsUtor 
frtun  the  French,  pnblwhed  in  1662  <The 
Lawea  and  Statutes  of  GenisTa,  u  well  eon- 
cmung  Eoclesiastieal  Dianpline  as  CiTiU 
Raiment,  with  eerteine  ProcUraations  duly 
executed,  whereW  God's  religion  is  most 
poiely  mainteined,  and  their  commonwealth 
qoieui  goremed.'  The  volame  contains  a 
dedication  to '  Lord  Robert  Duddley,'  in  which 
Fill*  explains  that  he  has  done  his  work  to 
confute  those  who  say  '  against  men  of  our 
profession '  that  '  we  deputed  oute  <^  this 
realme  in  the  late  tyme  of  baniskement  of 
Ooddes  churche  onelye  to  tius  eode,  to  enjore 
more  nnchastised  fr^ome  of  sensuall  ly».' 
In  1668  (aeeording  to  HnuBT)  ifpeared '  A 
Briefe  and  Fiththie  Somme  of  the  Cfluistian 
Faith,  made  in  forme  (rf  a  Cra&anon,  with  a 
eMifirtatim  of  all  such  supmtitioaB  enonrs  as 
azeeontnrythoreunto.  Made  by  Theodora  de 
Besa.  Translated  out  of  Frendie  by  B.  F.' 
In  a  long  dedication  to  Lord  Hastings  Fills 

EIcs  of  himself  as  'knowing  the  author 
ta],  and  being  somewhat  acquainted  with 
,'  and  makes  a  fierce  attack  upon  the 
aectUw  pursuits  of  the  English  cleigy,  com- 
plaining of  the '  myngle  mangle  of  spiritual! 
and  temporall  regiment,'  and  asserting  that 
many  cathedral  chnidiee  are  'a  very  refuge 
and  denne  of  ydell,  ignoraunt,-and  unprea<£- 
ing  lubbers.*  Several  editions  of  this  work 
were  printed.  In  1668,  according  to  Tanner 
Mid  Haunsell,  Fills  published '  Godly  Prayers 
and  Meditations  paraphrasticallye  made  upon 
aUthePsalmesvOTnecesMiyforal  the  godly, 
translated outofErcncheintoEnglishe?  The 
book  was  published  again  in  1677,  and  a  third 
time  in  loBO  wiUi  the  title,  taken  finm  the 
dedication,  of '  The  Anatomie  of  the  Soule/ 
Besides  these  there  is  an  undated  translation 
entitled  '  Meditations  of  True  and  Peiftot 
Consolation,  declared  in  two  tables:  in  the 
first  is  seven  considerations  of  the  evills 
which  happen  unto  us ;  in  the  sectmd  seven 
considerations  of  the  good  we  receive.  Tiwis- 
Uted  out  of  French  by  Rob.  Fills.' 

[Taooe^sBibIiotheca,p.S79;  Amss's  TypoRr. 
Antiq.  (Herbert);  MannseU^  CaU  <tf  English 
Fliatad  Eouks,  p.  60.]  It.  B. 


FILMEB.  EDWARD  (Jl.  1707),  dnmn- 
tist,  bom  iu  or  about  1637,  was  the  second 
son  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  bart.,of  East  Sut- 
ton, Kent,  who  died  22  March  1676,  bv  hie 
wife,  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Maurice  TuKe  of 
Layer  Mamey,  Essex  (Bsrbt,  Qntnly  GeMta- 
/tytes,  Kent,  p.  187).  BaBtei{Hut.o/Xmt, 
fol.  ed.,  ii.  418  h.  g)  wrongly  describes  him 
as  the  'second  son  of  Sir  Edwaid  Filmer, 
who  died  in  1629.'  He  was  himself  seated 
at  East  Sutton.  In  1673  he  was  admitted 
as  founder's  kin  fellow  of  All  Souls'  College, 
Oxford,  and  took  tJie  d^ree  oi  BA.  on 
17  Deo.  of  that  year,  uoceeding  BlOL. 
21  Feb.  1076,  D.aL.  27  Oct.  leSlCCM.  ^ 
0:tf9rdGratluatM,im,^22&}.  He  wrote 
a  lugubrious  blank  verse  trag«i»  of  ortreme 
length,  caUed  '  The  Unnatural  Brother,'  4t4S 
Lo^on,  1697,  which  amtears  to  have  heea 
acted  three  times  at  the  theatre  in  Little 
Lincoln's  hm  Plulds  (Gbnebz,  Sitt,  tMe 
Stofie,  ii.  114).  It  met  with  a  '  very  cold 
reception,'  which  the  author  ascribes  princi- 
pally to  his  having  '  made  choice  of  too  few 
persons  in  the  druQa,and  that  the  st«ge  was 
never  filled ;  there  seldom  awearing  above 
two  at  a  time,  and  never  above  three,  till 
Uie  end  and  winding  up  of  the  whole. . . . 
If  these  must  be  thought  faults  now  in  our 
nieer  age,  I  am  anra  t£ety  were  not  thought 
sttcb  hentofon  \^  tibe  Antients'  (IV&ce). 
Part  of  diis  drama  was  reproduced  by  Pierre 
Antcone  Mottenx  as  'Hie  Unfortunate 
Couple  i  a  short  'Tragedy,'  in  '  The  ^^ov«lty/ 
&c.,  4to,  1697.  FilnuT  defended  the  stage 
against  the  attacks  of  Jeremy  Collier  in  a 
sensible,  well-written  treatise  entitled  '  A 
Defence  of  Plays,  or  the  Stase  Vindicated, 
from  several  Passages  in  Mr.  Collier's  Short 
View,  &C.  'Wherein  is  ofier'd  the  moat 
probable  method  of  Refurming  our  Pl^ra. 
With  a  Consideraticti  how  far  Vicious  Cha-i 
racters  may  be  allow'd  <m  the  Stage,*  8vo, 
Londxm,1707.  Collier  replied  in 'A  Farther 
Vindication  of  the  Short  View,'  &e.,  8vo, 
London,  1708.  Hasted  (loo.  cit.)  ia  again 
wroiu;  when  he  states  that  Filmer  '  died  in 
1708.*^  By  license,  dated  l>9  Jan.  1686-7,  he 
married  Archiballa,  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Arohibald  CUnlcard  or  Cleiikard  of  Sutton- 
Valence,  Kent  (ChbubRj^  London  Marri^ 
lAcmceg,  ed.  Foster,  odL  4o4),  and  was  buried 
at  East  Sutton. 

[Baker's  Biographia  Dmmatiea  (Bead  and 

Joiee),  i.  243,  iiL  371-3.]  Q.  O. 

FILMER,  Sib  ROBERT ((2.  lG53),nolia. 
cal  writer,  was  the  ddest  son  of  Sir  Enward 
Filmer,  knighted  by  Elizabeth,  by  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard  Argall  (or  Ar« 
gol)of  EastSntton^Kent.  Sir Edwaid bought 
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the  manor  of  Best  Snttou  from  hi§  brother- 
iti'law,  John  Aivall  of  Colchester.  Robert 
Filmer  was  at  Truutv  Oollege,  Cambridge, 
and  was  matrioulatea  &  July  1601.  Jonn 
Qrant  dedicated  to  him  Ambrose  Fiahe^t 
'I>^<i)noe  of  the  Liturgy.'  They  had  been  oon- 
teOftonuiee  At  college,  and  fuher  had  con- 
ceived ,the  work  at  iha  boose  of  Filmer'a 
undent  Gdchester.  Filmer  was  Imighted  by 
Cbw^ealatthebeeiiuuBgofhiareigii.  Ue 
mscried  Aiiae,dau^tar  andoohaiMuoCHaz^ 
UaHetcp,  bubw  <d  Hy,  hy  wham  he  had 
six  aona  and  two  oftwhtm.  lie  vas  a  strong 
n>yaliat,;an4  ftvQered  much  duoog  the  cItiI 
war.  It  is  s^  that  his  house  at  East  Sutton 
was  pluadnad  tva.  times,  and  that  in  1644 
he -was  imprisoned  in  '  Leeds  OaatJe  'in  Kent. 
He  died  26  May  1663.  His  eldest  son,  Ed- 
ward, died  unmarried  in  1669.  His  younger 
son,  Robert,  became  first  baronet  in  1674. 

Wotton,  after  notidng  Filmer'a  sufferings 
in  1644,  says  that  he  died  in  1636,  which  is 
no  doubt  an  accidental  transposition  of  the 
above  date  given  by  Hasted.  A  letter  from 
Herlyn  to  Filmra's  son  Edward  in  the  *  Patrir 
anma  *  speaks  highlv  <il  tlie  fatlwr's  afiability , 
Ieanung,andort£oaoxy,and  r^;ret8that  they 
had  been  separated  for  some  time  before  Fil- 
mer'a death  oy  H^lyn's  loss  of  his  prdbrment 
at  Westminster. 

nimer's  chief  work,  the  '  Fatriarcha,'  re- 
mained in  manuscript  till  1680.  Other  trea- 
tises were  republished  about  the  same  time, 
as  the  tory  party  considered  them  suitable  for 
the  controvereies  of  the  day.  A  list  is  given 
in  an  anonymous  preface  to  '  The  Power  of 
Kings,  and  in  particular  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. . first  published  in  1680.  TheT  are  : 
1.  'The  Anarchy  of  a  Limited  and  Mixed 
Monarchy,'  1648  (against  Huuton).  2.  'The 
FreeholdBt's  Grand  Inquest,' 1648.  8.  *0b- 
aerraUons  concerning  the  Original  of  Ooran- 
ment '  (a^^unst  Hoboes,  Milton,  and  Grotius), 
1662  (with  the  'Anarchy,'  &c,  annexed). 
4.  'Observations  on  Aristotle's  FoUtiques 
touching  Forms  of  Government,'  1662. 
6.  '  Advertisement  to  the  Jurymen  of  Eng- 
land touching  'Witches,  together  with  the 
difiference  between  a  Hebrew  and  an  English 
"Witch,'  1668 ;  the^  v^  ere  anonymous.  Nos. 
S  and  4  are  mentioned  by  He^lyn.  Copies 
of  1,  2,  and  4  are  in  the  British  Museum. 
No.  2  has  been  attributed  to  Sir  Robert  Hoi- 
bourne.  They  were  publidied  together  in 
1679,  and  in  1680  appeared  also  (6)  the '  Pa- 
triarcha,  or  the  Natural  Power  of  Kings  as- 
serted . . .'  separately,  and  with  a  title- pafe, 
'Discourses,'  to  include  the  treatises  of  1679. 
A  second  edition  of  the  '  Patriarcba,'  edited 
with  an  essay  1^  Edmund  Bohun  [q.  t.I,  ap- 
peared in  168&.  The  list  aboTe  muned  bud 


mentions  'Qatsstiones  Qnodlibeticie,  a  dis- 
oouise  whether  it  may  be  lawful  to  ^e  use 
for  money,'  as  written  in  1630  and  printed  ia^ 
1666.  A  tract  with  the  same  English  title 
was  publi^ied  in  1678,  with  a  preface  b^  Sir 
Roger  Twysden,  who  says  that  it  was  wnttea 
'  almost  thirty  years  since.*  A  Latin  tract 
called  'Qonstio  Quodlibetica'  was  published 
«t  Cainteidg«  in  1680,  bnt  it  discussea  the 
towfnlswsB  of  bearing  amsMMUr*  prince  of 
■oodwr  nlig&oB.  Aaetikat  traot  attributed 
to  Filmer  in  the  samB  litt,  <  Of  theBhsphenie 
uainst  tJie  Holy  Ghost,'  1646,  is  by  John 
Hales,  in  whose  tiaots  (1677)  it  uxeprintedj 
Filmec  in  the  above  treatises  defends  usnrr, 
and,  without  ext«e«sly  denynog  witehcran^ 
writes  satirically  agunat  Ferlona,  its  defender. 
His  political  treatises  are  a  defence  of  the 
patriarchal  theory,  and  an  attack  upon  the 
social  compact  doctrine  of  Uobbee  and  others. 
He  agrees  with  Hobbes's  absolutism  while 
objecting  to  his  doctrine  of  the  original  baee 
of  government.  Filmer  is  chieily  remembered 
through  the  first  of  Locke's '  Two  Treatises 
on  Government,*  published  in  169(^  in  which 
the  'Patriudia*  is  attacked  as  the  accepted 
manifesto  of  the  absolutist  party.  It  had  also 
been  attacked  by  Locke's  friend,  James  Tyr- 
rell, in  a  treatise  called  '  Fatriarcha  non  Ho- 
narcha,'  1681.  Mr.  Galrdner  points  out  that 
Hlmer  took  a  sensible  view  in  the  treatises 
upon  usury  and  witchcraft,  and  thinks  tliat 
his  historical  theory  of  the  Englidi  constitu- 
tion is  more  correct  than  that  of  his  oppo- 
nents, while  his  doctrine  of  the  patriarchal 
origin  of  govemmoit  is  not  more  absurd  than 
that  (tf  the  social  compact.  If  metaphysicians 
were  to  be  condemned  for  the  intrinsic  ab- 
BurditT  of  the  doctrines  which  they  hare  de- 
fended, fisw  indeed  would  pass  muster.  But 
it  can  hardly  he  sud  that  filmer  shows  the 

gwers  ^  mind  which  give  value  to  many  de- 
ices  of  absurd  theories,  Locke  says  that 
so  much  'glib  nonsense  was  never  put  to- 
gether in  well-sounding  English ; '  jElallam 
sa^B  that  it  is  '  hardly  possible  to  find  a  more 
trifling  and  fiaeble  work.*  Macaulay's  agre^ 
ment  with  these  great  whic  authorities  might 
be  expected,  but  a  rehabilitation  would  not 
be  easy. 

[Wotton'i  Baronstage  (1771),  ii.  387  (the 
original  documents  from  which  WotUm  wrote 
are  in  Add.  MS.  24120.  ff.  317,  819,  821);  Cole 
in  Add.  M8. 6869,  f.  26 ;  Baated's  Kent.  li.  418 ; 
OaiidQer's  Studies  in  English  History,  pp.  273, 
874.  Hallam's  Idrerainre  of  Europe,  iti.  839, 
340 ;  Maeanlay's  History,  chap,  i.]       Ll  a 

FINAir,  SlUiT  (d.  661),  bishop  of  Lin- 
disfiume,  VM  a  mout  of  lona,  and  succeeded 
Aidan  [q.  t,]  in  the  see  of  Lindislanie  in 
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(I6S,  He  wu  ordBined  in  Scotland  aecord- 
ing  to  the  rites  of  theOolamban  ehoieh.  His 
diocese  at  Ijndis&me  embnoed  neariy  all 
Northnmlma.  Herebiulthischnrchfsft^tlie 
Scottish  fikshion,  of  o&ben  plaala  thatched 
with  reeds,  and  derated  himself  to  missionary 
work  outside  Northumbria.  His  chief  snccess 
was  in  Meroia.  Oiwin,  king  of  Northumbria, 
nude  the  eonveraion  of  Peada,  Penda's  eon,  a 
condition  of  thefluunriage  of  the  tferoian  wince 
with  his  own  daughMr  Aldifleds.  finan 
b^tised  Fesda  near  the  river  "^ypiB,  probably 
•t  Benwell,  and  consecrtted  Dinma,  one  of 
his  prieett,  tnt  bi^op  of  Meroia.  Shnilarly 
with  the  aid  of  King  Oawin  Flnaoi  bsptieed 
Sgebert,  king  of  we  East-Saxmt,  at  the 
aaae^ace.  Sih  Odd  [q.T.]  went  frnnMenm 


08  a  mismmiary  to  Sigtb^ii's  kingdom,  and 
waa  consecrated  a  Ushop  by  Finan  when  on 
a  Tuut  to  him  at  a  later  jpenod,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  success.  Finan  observed  the 
Oolnmban  method  of  ceUArating  Easter,  aad 
was  imperrioas  to  argument  on  the  pmut, 
althongn  one  Ronaa,  a  Soottish  priest,  who 
had  studied  in  France  and  Itah',  endeavomed 
tochanga  his  views.  Finan  £ed  on  SI  Aug. 
091,  but  his  off<mtam  to  the  Roman  ritual 
deprived  him  of  a  place  in  the  calendar.  He 
appears,  however,  in  the  Scottiah  list*  and 
in  the  Aberdeen  breviary. 

[The  Rev.  GkuoD  Baone  in  the  DietimMtT  <rf 
Christian  Bi<wmphv ;  Oolgaa^  Acta  8S.  Hiber- 
ciK,  i.  S67i  Haxd/s  OU.  i.  1.  M(]Mb  8w.); 
Btod»  SosL  Hist.  lii.  SI.  88,  S«.] 
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Dunlop,  William,  the  elder  (1649  M706)  .  999 
Dunlop,  William,  the  younger  (1G9»-17S0)  ^  909 
Dnnluce,  ViBOonnts.    See  Uocdooneil,  Sir 

Randal,  first  Visoount,  d>  1886 ;  Maodonaell,  • 

Randal,  second  Viaooont,  1609-1688. 
Dumnore,  Earls  of.  SeeHonay.LovdGhaileB, 

flrgtEMi,1660-171Q;  UoBffty,  JoliB| fourth 

Earl,  1782-1809. 
Dunn,  Sir  Dwlel  ftZ.  1617).   Bee  Dome. 
Dunn,  Bobert  (1799-1877)     .      .      .      .  910 

Dunn,  Samuel  {d,  1794)  flU 

Dunn,  Banmd  (1796-1689)     •      .      ,  .819 
Dunn,  William  (1770-1649)    .      ,      ,  .918 
Dunne,  Oabriel  (iZ.  1658).   See  Donne. 
Dunning,  John,  first  Bacon  AaUnuton  (1781- 

1788)   ........  91S 

Dnnraveu,  third  Earl  of  (1819-1671).  See 

Qoin,  Edwin  Biobatd  Windham  Wyndham. 
Dtm^oannei  Sootns,  kwmm  %a  dip  Itoefate 

SnbtiUa  (1966  7-1808  rj  .918 
Donsony,  ninth  Baron  (0.1868).  SeePlunkeL 

Patrick; 

Dunsinone.  Lord  (1781 7-1811).    See  Nadnw, 
Williain. 

Dmatable,  John  {d.  146B)  .  .  .  .  HO 
DonstaU,  John  ijU  1644-1676)  .      .  991 

DunBtan,  Saint  (994-988)       ,  .      ,  991 

Dunstan,  aliat  Kitohia,  Anthony  (1477-1668). 

Bee  Kitchiu. 
DnnBtan,  Jeffrey  (1759 7<4n7)  .     ,,  ,880 

DoDBtanTille,  Boron  (1767-1886).  See  Boseet, 

Ftanois. 

DouBter,  Charles  (1750-18U)  .  .  .981 
Dunster,  Henry  (d.  1659)  .  .  .  .  98] 
Dunster,  Samuel  (1675-1754)  .  .    -  .  988 

Dmuterrille,  Edward  (1790-1878)  .  .  <  988 
Dimthom,  WilUam  (d.  1490)  .  ,  ,  ,388 
Dnnthome,  John  ( fi.  1788-1709).   See  under 

Dunthome,  John  (1770-1844). 
Dnnthome,  John  (1708-1869).    Bee  under 

Dnnthome,  John  (1770-1844) 
Dunthome,  John  (1770-1844) .  .      .  981 

DonthOTne,  Richard  (1711-177B)  .  .  .980 
Donton,  John  (1669-1788)  ..  .  .  .  966 
Dapont,0»insboroagh  (17647-1797)  .  .  388 
Dupont,  James  (1606-1679)    .      .      .      .  960 

Dupont,  John  (d.  1617)  941 

Dnppa,  Brian  (1688-1669)  .  .  .  .348 
Doppo,  Richard  1 1770-1881)   .  .      .  948 

Dupnis,  Thomas  Sanders  (USfr-USS)  .  .  948 
Dnrond,  David  (168ft-lT«B)  .  .  .344 
Durand,  Sir  Henry  Uorioi  (1019*1871)  ^     .  9^4 
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Doiant «  Snmim,  John  {fi.  1960)  .  146 

Daru  vt  Dtufort,  Louis,  Earl  of  Fevenbun 

(1«40?-1709)   347 

D'HrbaD,  Sir  Benjamin  (1777-1849)      .      .  349 

Dorel,  John  (1835-1688)  360 

Diudl,  David  (178»-1775)      .      .      .      .  SBl 
D'Ur^.  Thomas  (1068-1738).      .  .261 
Durham,  first  Barl  of  (1793-1840).  See  Lamb- 
ton,  John  Geoq^. 
Diirham,Jamea  {1699-1660)   .      .      .      .  966 
Do^anitJomh  (1814-1877)  .  .  968 

Dorham.Sir  Philip  Ohariea  liendaraon  Calder- 

wood  (1768-1846)   966 

Durham.  Simeon  of  {fi.  1180).  See  Simeon. 
Dorham,  William  of  (d.  1949).  See  William. 
Durham,  William  (1611-1664)  .  SBS 

Doduuu,  William   (d.  1686).     See  ondei 

Durham,  William  (1611-1684). 
Doria,  Loras.   See  GibBCm,  Sir  Alexander,  d. 

1644 ;  Gibson,  Sir  Alexander,  d.  1666. 

Dune,  Andrew  (d.  1668)   968 

Dnrie,  Ovorge  (1496-1661)  ...  369 

Dane,  John  [d.  1587)   960 

Dnrie,  Joha  (1687-1600)   901 

Dori^  John  (1696-1880}  961 

Dnrie,  Bobert  (1565-1616)  ...  968 

Domfm^  Aathon;  William  (1880^1879)  .  964 
Dnmo,  James  (1750  ?-1795)  .  .  .  .  966 
Dnrward,  Alan  (Alanas  Ostiarios,  Hostiarius, 

Dyrwart'le  Usher*)  {d.  1368)  .  .  .968 
DVBgate,  Thomas  [d.  1SS9)  .  ...  968 
Ddssek,  Olivia  Bnckley  (179S-184T).  8es 

Under  Dnisek,  Sophia. 
Duuek,  St^Ua  (1776-1880  7) .  .  .  .968 
Dntens,  Lonis  (1780-1819)  ...  .368 
Dttval,  Charles  Allen  (1808-1879)  .  •  .370 
DnnO,  Claude  (1048-1670)  .  .  .  .371 
Duval,  Lewis  (1774-1844)      .      .      .  .973 

DaviO,  Philip  {d.  17W  7)  979 

Duval,  Robert  (1644-1789).  See  under  Dnval, 

Philip. 

Dwarris,   Sir   Fortnnafau   William  Ulley 

(17864860)  tn 

DwifcU,  John  (4.  l«n-16S6) .  .978 
Dwight,  Sarnael  (1669  ?-17BT)  .976 
Dwnn,  Lewys,  or  more  ptopariy  Lewys  ap 

&h7flapOwain(d.  1616?)  .  .  .  .976 
Dwyer,  Ifiohael  (1771-1898)  .  '  .  .  .  «77 
Dyoe,  Alexander  (1798-1869)  .  .  ,  .  977 
Djoa,  William]l806-1864}  .978 
Dyoe-Sombre,  David  OohWrlony  (1808-16S1)  981 
Dyche,  Thomas  (fi.  1719)  .  .  .989 
Dyet,  Sir  Edward  (d.  1607)  ...  .988 
Dyer,  George  (1756-1841)  ...  ,  884 
Dyer,  Gilbert  (1743-1830)  ....  986 
Dyer,  Sir  James  (1619-168S)  .  .  .  .986 
Dyer,  John  (1700  7-1768)  .  .987 

Dyer,  Joseph  CheSBboroagh  (1788-1871) .  .  987 
Dyer,  Samuel  (1736-1773)  ...  .988 
Dyer,  Thomas  Ht«ry  (1804-1888)  .      .  .989 

Dyer,  WUliam  (d.  1696)   990 

Dyfng  {A.  6131.    See  Dnbricius. 

Dygon,  John  (/.  1S19)  990 

Dyke,  Daniel  (d.  1614)  891 

Dyke,  Diwiel  (1617-1688)  ,  .  .  .901 
Dyke,  Jeremiah  [d,  1690)  .  .  .  .  899 
Dykes,  John  Bacohos  (1888-1876)  .  ,  .  999 
Dykes,  Thomafl  (1761-1847)  .  .  .  .  908 
Bymock,  Bt^r  (^  1806}  .      .  .998 

Dymooke,  James  (d.  1718?)   .      .  ,994 
Dyraoke,  Sir  Hetuy  (1801-1806).   Bee  under 
Dymolw,  Bia  Jeuh 
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Dymoke,  Sic  John  {d.  1881)  .  .  .  .  9M 
Dymoke,  Sir  Bobert  [d.  1646).    See  uder 

Dymoke,  Sir  John. 
Dymoke,  Robert  {d,  1880).  Bee  nnder  Dy- 
moke, Sir  John. 
Dymoke,  Sir  ThooMs         7-1471).  Bee 

undw  ]>moke,  Sir  Jolm. 
Dymond,  Jonathan  (17B6-1898)     .  .  9M 

Dympna,  Saint  (9th  oeak)  .      .  .998 

Dyoti^  William  (1761-1847)    .  .      .  198 

Dnart,  Coonteee  ol  (4.  169T).  See  Mnmv* 
^Usebeth. 

D78art,flrstBarl  of  (1600  7-1661).  See  Homy, 
William. 

Dyson,  Charles  (1788-1860)  .  ...  900 
DywiB,  Smaaah  am-117A  ....  980 
Dyrc,  Sir  Lewis  (1699-1008)  .      .      .  .801 


Eaehaid,  John  (1686  7-1697)  .  .  809 

Baohard,     Laurenoe    (1678  ?-178(^.  See 
Bohard. 

Eadbald,  JGodbald,  JEUialbald,  or  Andnwald 

(d.  640)   808 

Eadbert  or  Eadbertit,  Saint  Id,  098)  .  804 

Eadbevt  or  Badberiib  (d.  768} .  .  .804 
BadbertorBadbryhtFmn(^.  796)  .806 
Badhurga,  Badbnrh,  Buna,  or  Bugge,  Baini 

{d.  751)   806 

Eadbnrga,  Eadbnish,  or  Gadbnrh  {fi.  809}  .  806 
Badfrid  or  Eadfrith  {d.  731)   .      ...  800 

Badie,  John  (1810-1876)   807 

Eadmer  osEdmer  (d.  1194  7} .  .  .889 

EadiiiriliM.1067)   810 

Eadzie.  ISeeEdric. 

Eadsige,  Eadsine,  Bdsie,  or  BU  (d.  10t<Q  .  Ill 
Bager,  John  (178S-1869  7}  .  .  .  .811 
Bagles.   Elee  also  Eoclea. 

Bagles,  John  (1788-1855)  .  .  .  .  819 
Eagles,  Thomas  (174ft-1819)  .  .  .  .89 
EafduU  (<2. 1003).  SeeAlduIf. 

BameL  John  [d.  1744}  8M 

BanbJd  I  (d.  706)   814 

EaDbaldn(d.8107)  8U 

BanflKd  (i.  636)   8U 

Bardley,  Sir  OuUiag  Eazdl^  (18064888)  .  819 
EardwuU  or  EarduU  (d.  810)  .  .      .  eiT 

Earle,  Eraonna  (1090-1607)   .  .      .  ttf 

Earle,  Giles  (1678  7-1768}  .  .  .  .818 
Earle,  He^  (1789-1888)      .  .      .  810 

Baile,  Jabes  (16767-1768)  .  .  .  .  819 
Barle,  Sir  Jamea  (1766-1817)  .  .  .  .890 
Earle,  John  (1601 7-1606}      .      .  .991 

Barle,  John  (1749-1818)   899 

Earle,  William  (1888-1M8)  ...  881 

Earle,  WUliam  Benaon  (1740-1796}  .  .  898 
Earlom,  Biohard  (1748-1699)  ...  .  894 
Eamshaw,  Laurenoe  (d.  1767)       .  .  894 

Eantahaw,  Thomas  (1749-1899)  .      .  995 

Bast,  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (17A4-1S47)  .  .  896 
Bast,  Sir  James  BnUer  (1789-1878)  .  .  896 
Bast  (also  spelt  Est,  Bote,  and  Baste),  Miohad 

(1680  7-1680  ?>  896 

Bast  (also  spelt  Eat,  Bste,  and  Easts),  Thomas 

(1640  M808?)  891 

Bast  AnglesjKings  of.  See  Bodwald,  d.  697  7 ; 
Sigdtoi,  d.  687  7i  BfiidberL  d.  794;  Ed- 
mund. 841-870. 
Eastoott,  Biohard  (1740  7-1938}  .819 
Bastoourt,R4idiard(10e8-1719>.  SeeBitooutt. 
Easter  Keonet,  Lord  (d.  1884}.   See  Hij, 
Alewder. 
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BuUlop*,  Sir  John  (1764-1866)  .  .  .839 
EksUaJu,  Sir  Charles  Look  (1798-1665) .  .  880 
EMtmettd,  Willuun  (d.  1647  ?)  .      .  SS8 

KMton,  Adam  (d.  1897)  8&8 

Eutwiok,  BdwMd  Baokhonso  (1814-1688)  .  884 
BMtwood,  JcnuUuui  (18S4-1864)   .  .  835 

EftU  (d.  666)   886 

Eftton,  Mrt.  Chwktle  Ann  (1786-I86B).  Uee 

Bkton,  Duii«l  Ismo  (d.  1814)  .  .  .836 

Eaton,  John  (fi.  1619)  836 

Eaton,  NftUwnial(ieOB?-ie74)  .  .  .887 
Eaton,  SMnoel  (1S967-166S)  ,  .836 
Eaton,  Theflphflw  (UM  r-1666)  .  .840 
Ebba  at  MlAf,  Saint  (d.  679  ?)  .  .  .  841 
Ebba  (fi.  870).  Sw  nndai  Ebba  or  Mtibe, 
Saint. 

Gbdon,  Tbonui  (1788-1611)  .  .8411 
Ebd^  John  (178B  ;-]8M?J  .  .  .848 

EbonuNlorEt«rara(10887-US0)  .  ,844 
EborioBOtEbariDt  (/r.  814)  .  .848 
Bbsworth,  Joseph  (1766-1868)  .  .846 

BUworth.  Hary  Emma  (1794-1881)  .  847 

Booardt  az  Eokhazdt,  Jcdw  CHlM  (Johannea 

.figidiu)  (d.  1779)   847 

BoolM.Ambioee(<I.  1809)  .      .  .846 

EooIm,  HeniT  iA  ^^M)  8^ 

BooIm,  John  (d.  17SB)  846 

Eooliw,Bolomoa  (1618-1686)  .  .  849 

R«wl<wion,  Hboamm  of  (fi.  1980)  .  .850 
Eocle8toti,ThomM  (1058-1748)  .850 
Eoolwtoiie  or  EgelMlone,  WiUiam  ifl.  1605- 

1698)   .  880 

Eohard,IiaQreaoe  (1870?-17a0}    .  .831 

BoUin,  Bobort  (d.  1685}  863 

Eoton,  John  (d.  1780)   853 

BdbQrge,B^t(d.  761).   See  Eadburga. 

Bddi,  JEdde,  or  Eddins  (fi.  669)    .  .854 

Bddiabory,  first  Baron  (160S-1869).  See 

Btanlay,  Edward  John. 
EdeOmrgo,  Saint  (d.  676).    Bee  Ethelbnrga. 
Edema,  Owrard  (166S-1700  ?) .  .  .864 

Bdu,  Sir  Ashlar  (1881-1887) .  .  .864 

Eden,  Charlea  Afo  (1807-1886)    .  .  8SS 

Eden,  EmUr  (1797-1869)   866 

Bdan,  Sir  Rmderiok  Morton  (1766-1609)  .  856 
Eden.  Qeorge,  Earl  of  AnoUand  (1764-1849)  867 
BdMi,  Henrj  (1797-1888)  ....  856 
Bdra,  Hortoo,  first  Baron  Henl^  (1758-1880)  859 
Edon,  Riohard  (1691  ?-1676)  .  .  .  .869 
■dot,  Robert  0804-1886)  ....  868 
Bdtn,  Bobnit  oanler,  woond  Bacon  Heidej 

(17W-1841)   861 

Eden,  Robert  John,  third  BftroB  Aookland 

(1799-1870)   861 

Bdw.  Thunaa  (d.  1645)   861 

Bdan,  ^raUiun,  fltst  Bhvb  AaoUaud  ^7^- 

1814)  868 

BdMorB«deLBidiaid(U6C-1604)  .  864 

Bderm,  Davod  Anr,  La.  The  Oolden-tMigBed 

(fi.  1970)   865 

B^ar  or  Ea^car  (944-078)     ...  .865 

Bdgar  (1078-1107)   878 

Edgar  Athding,  or  Eadgar  tha  JBthaUng 

ifi.  2066)     .      .      r^.      .     ~      .  871 

Bdgar,  John  (1788-1866)   873 

Bdgar,  John  Getwge  (1884-1864)  .  .874 
B^oiuaba,  Geotge,  firat  Earl  of  Ibmnt-Edg- 

onmbe  (1781-1796)   878 

Edge  umbo.  Sir  Piera  (d.  1689).    Bee  and  or 

EdgooiMie  or  Edgeoombe,  Sir  Riohard  Id. 

1489). 
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Edgottmbe  or  E^ecombe,  Sir  Richard  {d, 

1489)   875 

Edgoombe  or  Edgecombe,  Sir  Riuhard  (1499- 

1663)  876 

Et^gi'ninbE!,  tti-cluudi  first  Baron  SAgcumbe 

(icau-iTria)  .  ,  ,  ,  .  .  -877 
E%ri]iijlje,Ej'chud,aaeniiffBuaqB4Bpiuaba 

(17H>lTei)  ^  .877 

E<]:-'r>iinil>^,  Rishud.  Hoood  Qh9  AE  Ifeutit-  * 

F..]-.ii«ib«  (1764-13B9)  .  .  .  .878 
E<j|>t^w^jtLh  da  Fimonk,  Henry  Essex  (1T4C- 

 878 

E<Ig<2<wDrth,  Uatife  (1T8T-104S}  .880 
K^t'oworth,  MicharfEAatM(U»"lB811  .^888 
Etl^^b-'wcirbh,  RiahudltfM  {tTW4SllO-  ■  888 
Etli.'>'^M>fL)i,  ]U;^ai(J,U80J    .      .      .  .885 

E<ik^>Lr.i,  Diivia  (jt  mai    .    .    .  .886 

EdingtoiL  Williunof  (iiaSfll  .  ,  .886 
Bditii«EadgTth,Bfeiafc(giai|-«^  ,^887 

Edibb  or  Endgyth  id.  1075)  .  ,  .  <  887 
Ei^Iini  or  Edlyn.Riohunl  (lf!31-lfl77)  ,  .  889 
K'J^.i.:.i,.|.-'«,  Hir  Clemtfit  .  1  ?-Ul^!2j  ,  .  888 
E^inmiilfiu,  ^ir  Thaniui  7-1U39)     .       .  891 

Bdmemds^  Riohard  (lB01-lBa6)  .  .  ,898 
BdmondH,  Su-WiliiEun  (i2,l80Q)  .  .  ,888 
BiIiiiniiitn,WilliAin|iri5l>?-ieifl).  Se^Wealon. 
Eilinoii'l^'iii,  Oei3r>;f  ilT'jH-lMHi.  .  .894 
EiIdiqdiIaud,  Haory  aW7V-l'U^)  -  .  -894 
Edmoi|d«iitt£9ieTl)((J.17U)  .  ,  ,  ,  88S 
EdtnoOdHoD,  Th6mm«  (1T6S-I8BS)  .  .  .896 
Edraondebm,  Arttiar(tT7« ''-1^411.  .  ,  896 
EdnhdtodBtor,  ],xi.iiri-itcL'  a7;i: -EiTLPJ  .  88? 

EdmondHtoii,  TlnuDasJiej^lUlQ)  .  .  .897 
Edinoiii^t(^ne^^j4fab4>U4lSii-Uffill^  •  898 
Edmiiualone,  Bit  ISaatgli  ThtiSfkUk  {KIB- 

1864)   899 

Edmonstone,  Neil  Benjamin  (1766-1841)  .  899 
Edmonston^  Robert  (1794-1884)  .  .400 

Bdmond  (841-670)   408 

Edmnnd  or  Eadmnnd  (989  ?-046)  .  .401 
Edmnnd  or  Eadmnnd,  called  Ironside  (961  ?- 

1016)  408 

Edmund  (Rich),  Saint  (1170  7-1940)  .  405 

Edmnnd,  Earl  of  I*neaater  (1845-1996).  See 

Lancaster. 

Edmnnd,  aeoond  Bui  of  ComwaU  (1860- 
1300).  Baa  nndar  Biobud,  flrat  Bui  (1908- 

1378). 

Bdmond  ol  Wooaalook,  Earl  ol  Kant  (1801- 

1880)   410 

Bdmond,  snmamad  De  Langley,  first  Dnke 

of Yorkas41-1409}.  SaeliangUff. 
Bdmond  Tndor,  Ban  of  Btohmong  (1480?- 

1466).   See  Tndor. 
Bdmnnda,  John  (d.  1544)       .  .  419 

Edmaitda()a»WiUiMtta«97-1718)  .  .  .418 
BdnTvad,  aanuuned  Tyehan  (YnAMa),  ia 

the  little  (fi.  1980-lMO)    .      .  .  414 

Edred  or  Eadred  (d.  065)  .  414 

Edrioor  Eadrio,  Streona  (d.  1017)  .  .  .416 
Edrio  or  Eadrio,  the  Wild  (fi.  1067)  .  .  418 
Edridge,  Henry  (1760-1831)  .  .  .  .  418 
Edward,  Eadwacd,  or  Eadweard,  oallad  the 

Elder  (d.  084)   419 

Edward  or  Eadward  the  Martyr  (968  ?-978)  .488 
Edward  or  Eadward,  oaUad  the  Conleaaor 

(d.  1086)    485 

Edward  I  (198»-1807)   48i 

Edward  H  of  Camarron  (1884-1837)     .      .  456 

Edward  UI  (1318-1877)   466 

Edward  IV  (144ft-lM3)  488 

Bdwud  V  (1470-1488)    .      .     .     .  .880 
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Edward  VI  (1537-15^31  

Edward,  Priuco  of  WaIos,  called  the  Block 
Prince, and  BomoUmes  Edward  IV  and  £!d- 
ward  of  Wood«bock  (1390-1370)  . 

Eaward,  Priiice  of  Walea  (U68-I471)  . 

Edward,  Earl  of  Warwick  . 

Edward,  DaljdA  (d.  18W).  ^  Dand, 
Edmrd. 

Edwafd,  Thomai  (Uli-lflSt)  . 
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.  502 
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Edwordes,  Sit  Herbert  Benjamin  '181^1806)  635 

Edwards,  Arthur  {d.  1748)  .      .  .539 

Edwards,  Bryan  (17i»-ia00)  .      .      .  .633 

Edwarda,  Charles  (d.  1691 1)  ,      .      .  .681 

Edwards,  Edward  (1788-1800)       .      .  .683 

Edwards,  Edward  (1808-1870;       .      .  .638 

Edwards,  Edifaid  tiai3-lB80)       .       .  .688 

Edwards,  Edwin  ^838-1879)  .  .686 

Edwards,  Oeorge  (1094-1778).  .  .  .635 
Edwards,  Qeorga  (1763-1828) ...  686 

Bdwarda,  George  Nelson  (1830-1868)     .  .  638 

Edwards,  Ueurj  Thomas  (1837-1884;    .  .  687 

Edwards,  Hampbce;  (d.  16S8)  .  .687 
Edwards,  James  (1737-1810)  ....  688 

Edwards,  or  Edwardoo,  John  (ft.  1688)  .  .  689 

Edwards.  John  (Bton  TrerodTn)  'fi.  1631)  .  689 

Edwards,  Juliu  (Xfl87-171«)  .  .689 
Edwards,  John  (SlonyPotiftn)  (I700f-177e).  641 

Edwards,  John  (1714-1785)    .      .      .  .  641 

Edwards,  John  (Sion  Ceiriog)  (1747-1793)  .  641 

Edwards,  John  (1751-1833)    .      .      .  .641 

Edwardi,  Jonathan  (1638-1711)  .  .641 

Edmrds,  Lewis  U80S-1887)   .  ,  643 

Edwards,  Biohard  (1638  ?-156«)    .  .548 

Edwards,  Bob:ot  (1811-1886)  .  .648 

Edwards,  Brdenham  Teak  (1709  r-1819)  .  644 

Bdwaidfl,  ThonMM  (fi.  1696)   .  .644 

Bdwwds,  IVnoas  nE99-lM7}  .646 

Edwards,  Thorns*  (1663-1781)  .  S4« 

Edwards,  Thomaa  (1699-1767)       .      .  .  64t 

Edwards,  Thomai  (1739-1786]  .  .647 

Edwards,  Thomag  (fl.  1810)   .  .  .648 

Edwards,  Thomas  (1776  ?-1846)  .  .648 

Bdwaide,  Thomaa  (Caertallweh)  (1779-186S) .  648 

Edwards,  William  (1719-1789)  .648 

Edwards,  William  Camden  (1777-1863) .  .  649 

Edwardsion,  Thomas  (d.  1896)  .643 

Edwin  or  Eadwine  (586  ?-6B8)      .  .660 

Edwin,  Elizabeth  Bebecoa(1771?-18S4)  .  563 

Edwin,  6fr  Humphrey  (1843-1707) .      .  .658 

Edwin,  John,  khe  elder  (1749-1700)  .  665 

Edwin,  John,  the  jonnger  (1768-1805)  .  ,  657 

Edwy  or  Eadwig  (d.  059]  .  .668 

Edxen,  Lmd  (1651  ?-ieiO).  See  Lindsay,  Bir 
David. 

E^des,  John  (1600  ?-1067r)  .  ,  .  .669 
Gedes,  Richard  (1555-1804).   See  Edes. 

Eedefl.  Richard  (d.  1686).  ,  .  .663 
EAngnam,  first  Earl  of  Mm  second  oroalion 

(1767-1845).   Sea  Howud,  Kenneth  JUei- 

ander. 

BAnghara,  Barons.  See  Howard,  Lord 
William,  first  Baron,  1610  ?-1678;  Howard, 
Uharies,  second  Baron,  •1686-16S4. 

Egan,  James  (1799-1843)  .  .669 

E^n,  John  (1760  ?-1810)       .      .      .  .660 

Egaa,  Pierce,  the  elder  (1773-1849)  .  600 

Kig&n,  Pierce,  the  yonnger  (1814-1880)  .  .  662 

ilgbert  or  Ecgberht,  Saint  (689-720)     ,  .  564 

Egbert  or  Ecgberht  (d.  766)  .  .  .560 

Egbert,  Eoeberht,  or  Ecgbrrhl  (li.  889) :  .  666 

Egerton,<£«rleaOhaDdler  (1738-1886).  .  663 

'Eierton.  Daniel  (1773-188B>  .      .      .  .  6«f 
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Egerton,  Fi-anciu,  third  and  laat  Diifca  of 

Bridgewater  [173t>-1803)  .      .  .509 

Egerton,  Francis,  fliat  Earl  of  Elloantcrc 

(1800-1857)   .  671 

Bgerton,  Francis  Henry,  eighth   E-.icl  of 

Bridgewater  (1766-1830)  .      .  079 

S^erton,  John,  first  Earl  of  Bridgeiratu 

(1679-lOtt)  671 

Esarton,  John,  BMxmd  Bail  of  Bridgewater 

11633-1086)   674 

Ezerton,  John,  third  EatI  of  Bridgewater 

(1646-1701)    675 

Bgerton,  John  (1731-1787)  .  .  .  .676 
EgBrton,SirFhilipdeMalpS8GTe7-(1806-ietlt)  671 
Egerton,  Sarah  11783-1847)  .  .677 
Egerton,  Btephsn(16S5?-ie21?)  .  .678 
Egerton,  Sir  Thomas,  Baron  Ellesmere  and 

Viscoont  BracUey  (1540?-1017)  .  679 

Egg,  Angoatas  Leopold  (1810-1868)  .  581 

Eggf  eafield,  Robert  (d.  1849).  Bee  Egleafiald. 
Bzelestone,  William  (fl.  100^1«S».  See 

Eodeabone. 

Bginton,  Francis  ^787-1805)  .  .  .  .689 
Eginton,  Franoia  (1775-1838) .  .      .  688 

Eglesficld,  Robert  of  (d.  1849)  .  -688 
Bgley,  Williun  (179»-187(n  .  .  .  .  6B4 
BgliaUm,  Earla  of.  Sea'  Honfgamerie,  Hugh, 
first Earl,1400?-1645;  Mont2(»nflriB,Hhgh, 
Aird  Earl,  1541  ?-1585 ;  Uon&omerie,  Alex- 
ander, sixth  EarL  1688~1661 ;  Monteomeri^ 
Hagh,  aarcnth  Barl.  1610-1009  ;  Hostgo- 
mene,  Alexander,  ninth  Earl,  1680  ?-1739; 
Mon^^omerie,  Alexander,  tenth  Earl,  1738- 
1760 ;  Hontgomerie,  Archibald,  detenth 
BarL  1736-1796;  Montgomm^  Hvgli, 
twelfth  Bad,  1780-1810;  Montgomene, 
Anhibald  William,  thirteenth  Ei^,  1819- 
1861. 

EgUsham,  Oeorge  {fi.  1613-1642)  .  .  .684 
Egmonb,  Earls  of.   See  Perceval,  John,  first 

Baii,  1088-1748;  Perceval,  John,  second 

Ear^  1711-1770. 
Egremont,  Earls  of.    See  Wyndham,  Sir 

Charles,  seoond  Earl,  171fr-1763;  Wynd-' 

ham,  Sir  George  O'Brien,  third  Hiii;  l?5l^ 

1887. 

Efaret,  Oeorg  Dionyifas  (ITlO-lTTO)  .  B8B 

Eineon  {ft.  1098)  S6S 

Eirenaeas  Philaletfaas,  pftendonym.  See 

nnder  Starkey,  Qeorge. 
Ekins,  Sir  Charles  (1768-1865^  .508 

Ekiua,  Jeflenr  (d.  1791)  687 

Elchies,  Lord  (1690-1764).  See  Grant,  Patrick. 
Elcho,Ii(nd  (1731-1787)  See  Werayss,  Darid. 

Bid,  George  (1701-1863)   687 

Elder,  Charles  (1811-1861)  .      ,  '   .  688 

Elder,  Bdward  (1813-1838)    .      .      .  .588 

Elder,  John  (ft.  1566)   588 

Elder,  John  (1834-1869)   580 

Elder,  Thomas  (1787-1799)    .      .  .  690 

Elder,  William  (ft.  1680-1700)      .  .  690 

Elderfiflld,Christapber  (1607-1653)      .      .  600 
Elderton.  WiUiam  (d.  1593  ?)        .      .      .  601 
Eldin,  Lord  (1757-1883).  See  Clark,  John. 
Eldon,  first  Bad  of.  Sea  Scott,  John  (1761- 

1888). 

Bidred,  John  (1633-1633)             .      .  .699 
Bldred,  T)iomas  I  fi.  1686-1633)     .      .  .698 
Eldxad,  William  (fl.  1648)     .      .      .  .688 
Eleanor,  Alienor,  or  .£nor,  Dooheds  of  Aqm- 
taine,  Queen  of  France  and  Queen  of  Eug- 
Und(U32?-IS04)  tfOS 
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EWnor  of  Castile  [d.  laM)  ,  .  .  .506 
BWnor  of  FroTenoa  (d.  1991)  .  .  .6m 
Elere,  John  Philip  ifi.  1690-1780} .  .  .598 
VUedft  or  MiAmi  (06i-TU?].  See  ander 

Eanfi^  (ft.  6S6I. 
XUeda((i«8?).  See  Ethttlfleda. 
BUora.  Bidwid  (d.  1714)  .      .      .  S90 

BU<»d,  Sir  William  (1749-1887)  .  .600 

Elgiti,  Earls  of.  See  Brtioe,  Bobert,  second 
Earl,  d.  1686:  Bmoe,  Thomaa,  third  Earl, 
1656?-1741;  Bmce,  Thomas,  saTenthEarl, 
1766-1641;  Bruce,  James,  eighth  Earl, 
1811-1868. 
EUrida.  See  ^Ifthrrth  1946-1000). 
EUva  i/l.  966).    See  .Slfgifn, 

Elws,  John  (1774-1841)   600 

BUbank,  Lord  (J.  16S1).  Sea  Uozrar,  Sit 
Gideon. 

Elibank,     atth    Banm   (1708-1778).  See 

Marraj,  Patrick. 
Bliook,lKud.  SeeTdtoh.Jamea(1713-1798). 
Eliot.    Sea  also  Eliott,  Elliot,  Elliott,  and 

ElTOt. 

Eliot,  Edward,  Lord  Eliot  (1797-1804)  .  .  602 
Eliot,  Edward  Grranrille,  third  Earl  of  St. 

Germans  (1708-1877)   608 

Eliot,  FranoU  Perceval  (176e?-181B)  .  .  604 
Eliot,  Qeorge,  pseadooTm.    See  Cross,  Uary 

Aim  (1819-1B80). 
Eliot,  Sir  John  (1592-1689)    .      .      .  .604 

Eliot,  John  (1604-1690)  607 

Eliot,  Sir  Thomas  ( 1490  ?-1546).   See  Elyot. 
EUott,  Sir  Daniel  (1798-1872)       .      .      .  613 
Eliott,  George  Augustas,  first  Baron  Heath- 
field  (1717-1790)    61S 

BliEabeth,  Qaeen  of  Edward  IV  (1487?- 

1499)  614 

Elizabeth,  Qneen  of  Henr;  VII  (1466-1608) .  818 
Elinbeth,  Qneen  of  Eiuland  (1688-1608)  .  691 
Elisabeth,  Princess  (1M6-16S0)  .  .650 
Blizi^th,  Qneen  of  Bohemia  (1596-1669)  .  661 
Elizabeth,  Prinoeus  of  Eaglaoid  snd  Land- 

granne  of  Hesse-Homborg  (1770-1840)  .  6S8 
Blkington,  George  Riobards  {1801-1866)  .  658 
Blkin^ton,  Henrf  (1810-1869).    See  under 

EUangton,  George  Richards. 
Ella.   See  MHa. 

Blla,  Jtdm  (1809-1888)   669 

Bllacombe  or  BUiocnnbe,  Hairr  Thomas 
(179&-1886)   660 

EUenborongh,  Earl  of  (1790-1871).  See  Law, 
Edward. 

Ellenboroagh,  Barons.    See  Law,  Edward, 

first   Baron,  1760-1818;   Law,  Edward, 

second  Baron,  1790-1871. 
EUerker,  SirBalph  (d.  1546)  .      .      .  .681 
EUerkei,  Thomas  (1788-1796)       .      .  .661 
Ellertott,  Edward  ll77fr-1861)  .663 
EUertOD,  John  I^odge,  formerlj  John  Lodge 

(1801-187S)  669 

Ellesmere,  Baron.  See  Egerton,  Sir  Thomas 

{1640?-1617). 
Ellesmere,   first   Earl  of.     See  Egerton, 

Francis  (1800-1667). 

Ellej,  Sit  John  id.  1889)   608 

KUioe,  Edwatd,  the  elder  (1761-186S)  .  .  664 
ElUoe,  Edward,  the  jroonger  (1810-1880)  .  666 
EUioombe.  See  also  Ellaoonibe. 
Ellioombe,  Sir  Charles  Grene  (1788-1871)  .  666 
Ellioott,  John  [1706  ?-1779i  .  .  .667 
ElUoott,  Edward  (d.  1791).  See  onder  Ellicott, 

John. 
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Elliot.  See  also  Eliot,  Eliott,  and  ElUott. 

Elliot,  Adam  (d.  1700)   668 

Elliot,  Sir  Charles  (1801-1875)  .  .669 
Elliot,  Sir  George  (178^1808)  .  .  .669 
Elliot,  Sir  Gilbert,  Lord  Utnto  (1661-1718)  .  670 
Elliot,  Sir  Oilbflrt,  Lord  Hinto  (1698-1766)  .  671 
Elliot,  Sir  Oilbeit,  tiiird  baronet  of  Kinio 

(1799-1777)    671 

Elliot,  Sir  Gilbert,  first  Bud  of  Minto  (1761- 

1814)  678 

BlUot,  GiUMrV  Mooud  Eorl  ol  Uinto  (178S- 

1869)  876 

BUiot,  Sir  Henrr  Miers  (1808-1868)  ,  .  676 
BUiot,  Hugh  (1763-1880)  .677 
BDiot,  Jane  or  Jean  (1737-1805)    .  .  677 

Elliot,  J<An  (1796-1783)   678 

Elliot,  John  id.  1808)   679 

Elliot  or  Sheldon,  Nathaniel  (1706-1780)  ■  660 
EUiot,  Bohert  [ft.  1823-1888) .  .680 
EUiot,  Sir  Walter  (1608-1887)  .  .  .880 
Ellioteon,  John  (1791-1868)  ...  .883 
ElUott.  Bee  also  Eliot,  Eliott,  end  Elliot. 
EUiott,  Charlotte  (1789-1871)  .  .  .684 
ElUott,  Ebenezer  (1781-1849)  .664 
EUiott,  Edward  Bishop  (1798-1876)  .  .  686 
Blliott,  Grace  Dalrymple  (1768f-I8S8)  .  .  686 
EUiott,  Henry  Venn  (1703-2866)    .      .      .  687 

EUiott,  John  (d.  1691)   688 

EUiott,  Sir  John  (1786-1786)  ....  888 
ElUott,  John  (1747-1767].  See  under  Elliott, 

Sir  John. 

EUiott  or  EUiot,  WUItam  (1797-1766)    .      .  689 
EUiott,  WiUiam  (d.  1793)      ...  .689 
EUiott,  Sir  WiUiam  Henry  (1793-1874) .       .  600 
EUis,  Anthony  (1690-1761).    See  EUys. 
EUiSiArtharAyres  (1880-1887)  .  .690 

EUis,  Sir  Bartow  Helbert  (1828-1887)  .  .  600 
Ellis,  Charles  AogDstos,  sixth  Baron  Howard 

de  Walden  and  aeoond  Baron  Seaford 

(170»-1868)   691 

Ellis,  Charles  Rose,  first  Baton  Seaford 

(I771-1S45)    892 

ElUs,  Clement  (1680-1700)  .      .      .  60S 

Ellis,  Edmund  (Jl.  1707).    See  Elys. 
Ellis,  Edwin  (1844-1878)       .      .      .      .  698 
Ellis,  Francis  Wh7te(d.l819>      .      .  .894 
EUis,  George  (1768-1816)  .  .694 

EUis,  George  James  Welbore  Agar-,  first 

Baron  Dover  (1797-1888)  .  ...  685 
EIUb,  HeUT  (1721-1606)  .  .606 

EUis,  Sir  Henry  (1777-1856)  .  .  .  .697 
EUis,  Sir  Henty  (1777-1869)  .  .  .  .698 
EUis,  Sir  Henry  Walton  (1788-1816)  .  .  700 
ElUs,  Hnmphrey  (d.  1678)  .      .  .700 

EUis,  James  (176S  7-1880)      .  .  .701 

ElUs,  John  (15997-1866)   701 

EUis,  John  (1806  7-1681)   701 

EUis,  John  (16487-1786)   702 

EUis,  John  (1701-17S7).   See  EUys. 

EUis,  John  (1710  7-1776)       ...  .708 

BIUs,  John  (1898-1790)   704 

EUis,  John  (1789-1869)   706 

EUis,  PhUip,  in  religion  Hiohael  (1662-1736)  706 
EUis,  Sir  lUchard  (16887-1743).  See  EUys. 
EUis,  Robert  (Cynddelw)  (1810-1876)  .  .  TOT 
EUis,  Bobert  (1820  7-1885)  .707 
EUis,  Bobert  LesUe  (1817-1869)  .  .708 
EUis,  Sir  Samnal  Bnrdon  (1787-1866)  .  .  708 
EUis,  Sarah  Stickney  (d.  1878).    Sea  under 

EUis,  WOUam  (1796-1873). 
BUii,  Thomaa  (1636-1678)  .709 
BUiB,  Thnnaa  Flower  (1796-1881)  .  .709 
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EmB,WaIben(lMl?-l7M)  .      .  .  7J0 

KUiB,  WetbMe,  fint  Boron  M^ndip.  (171S- 

1803)     .      .      .      .      .      .      .  .71ft 

EUis,  Sir  WiUiftm  (I60»-1680J  .  .  .712 
Ellis,      William  (d.  I783j    .      .      .  -718 

EUis,  William  (d.  1766)  718 

Ellia.  William  (;747-1610)  ....  714 
EllU,  William  (1794-1875)  .  .  .  .714 
ElUe,  William  (1800-1881)  .  .  .  .716 
Ellia,  Wymie  (1790-1875)  .  .  .  .716 
EUi8t<m,  Henry  TwiMlton  (1801  M8fl^)  .  717 
EUiston,  Bobert  WOliam  (1774-1881)  .  .  717 
Ellman,  John  (1759-1882)  .  .  .730 
Ellwood,  Thomas  (1689-1718) .  .  .  .731 
Bllys,  Anthon;  11690-1701)  ....  734 
Ellys  or  EUis,  John  (1701-1767)  .  .  .  724, 
Ellys,  Sir  Biohard  (1688  ?-1749j  .  .  .725 
Elmer  {d.  1187).  See  Etbelmaer. 
Elmer  (d.  1260).  Sea  Aymjer  Valence. 
Elmer,  John  (1681-1594).  Bee  Aylmer. 
Elmer,  Strahen  (d.  ITOe)  ■  .  .  .726 
Elmer,  William  {fi.  1789J.  See  mder  Ebner, 

Stephen. 

Elmes,  Harrey  Ixmedale  (1818-1647)  .  .  726 
Elmes,  Jamee  (178ft-1862)     '.  .  .736 

Blmbam,  Thomas  (d.  1438  ?)  .  .  .727 

EUnore,  Alfred  (1815-1881)    .  .  .737 

Elmsley  or  Elmsly,  Peter  (1786-1808)  .  .  738 
ElmBley,Peteril77S-18aS)  .  .  .  ,728 
Elphege  (954-1012).  SeeJEUhesh. 
Elphinston,  James  (1721-1809)  .  .  .789 
Blphinston,  John  (1782-1786) ...  .780 
Blpfainstone,  Aleiander,  fouitli  Baron  Blphin* 

stone  (1869-1648?)  788 

Elphinsione,  Arthor,  nxth  Baron  B^bnerino 

fl688-174C)  788 

Elphinsbone,  Qeorge  Keith,  Viicomt  Keith 

(1746-1838)  tU 

Elphinstone,  Heater  Maiift,  YlaoonnteBe  Keith 

(1762-1867)  '     .  .789 

EtphiuBtone,  Sir  Howard  (1778-1646)  ,  .  789 
Elphinetone,  James,  first  Baron  B^lmarino 

a668?-16ia)  740 

Elphinstone,  John,  second  Baroo  Balmenno 

(d.  1649)      .......  7U 

Elphinstone,  John,  third  Baron  Balmeriuo 

(1628-1704).  See  onder  E^binatone,  John 

(d.  1619). 

Elphinstone,  John,  foozth  Baion  Balmexioo 
(1689-1786).  See  under  Blphins^Qnfc  jobs 
(^.1649). 

Elphinstone,  John,  thirteenth  Baron  Blphin- 

Aone  (1807-1860) .  .      .      .  748 

Elohinttone,  Haigaret  ICercez,  CMnteiee  de 
Vlahaolt,  Viscountess  KeiUt,  and  Baroness 
Kaime  (1788-1867)      .  .      .      .  "Ha, 

Elphinstone,  Hoontsttuirt  (1779-1869)  .  .  744 
E^hinetone,  WOliam  (1481-1514)  .  .746 
Elphinstone  William  George  Keith  (1782- 

1,849)   746 

Ehingt(»i,  Charles  Biohaid  (1767-1650) .  .  749 
Elxineton,  Tltomas  (1688-1788)  .'  .  .760 
Ek^cttm,  Thomas  (1760-18?6}  .  .  .751 
Elsdsle,  Bobinson  a744-1788j  .  .  .768 
Eladale,  Samnel  {d.  1697).  See  under  Elsdal^ 

Bobinson. 
EU  (d.  1060).  SeeKadatge. 
Blatofa,  Eliubeth  (]698-m«)  ,  .768 
ElBtob,  Wi^iam  (1678-1715)  .  .  .768 
Elatracke,  Reuold  (Benier)  (Jt.  1$0O-U8O)  .  754 
Elaom,  John  1700^1^05)  .  '  .  .  .754 
El^jnge,  Henzy  {UVB-imi  .      .      .      .  VH 


Eliham,  John  ol,  Earl  o{  Qwnnll  (1816- 

X888).    See  John. 
Elton,  Sir  CharlM  Abraham  (1778-1868)      .  T5Q 
Ettcm,  Edward  William  r  1794-1848)      .      .  T8V 
Elton,  James  Frederic  (1840-1877)       .      .  fW 
Elton,  Bichazd  01. 1660)  .      .      .  Wf 

Elrey,  Stephen  (1806-1860)  .  ...  Iff 
EMden,  Edmund  (Jl.  1670}  .  .  .  .  THF 
Elwall,  Edward  (1876-1744)  .  .  .  .  758 
Elwes,  Sir  Gerrase  (1661-1616).  See  Heiwys. 
Etwes  or  Ueggott,  John  (1714-1769)  .  .  760 
Ely,  Humphrey  (5. 1604)  '  .  .  .  .769 
Ely,  NichoUs  of  (d.  1380)  .       .  768 

Ely,  Thomas  of  [d.  1175).   See Thoniae. 

Ely,  William  (d.  1609)  764 

Elyot,  Sir  Riohard  (14507-1689)  .  .  .760 
Elyot,  Sir  Thomas  (1490  ?-164e)    .      .  .796 

Elys,  Edmnnd  {fi.  2707)   768 

Emerson,  William  (1701-1789)  .  .  .  7«B 
Emery,  Edward '(<M860?)  .  .  .770 
Emery,  John  il777-18S3l  .      .      .  TtO 

Emeiy,  Samnel  Anderson  (1817-1861)  .  .  771 
Emea,  John  {fi.  1786-1806)    .      .      .      .  779 

Ernes,  Thomas  (iZ.  1707)   778 

Emily,  Edward  (1617-1657)   .      .  .  77S 

Emlyn,  Sollom  (1697-1764)  .  .  .  .  770 
Emlyn,  Henry  (1729-1815)  .  .  .778 
Emlyn,  Thomas  (1668-1741)  .  .  .  .  774 
Emma,  oiUed  (d.  1069)    .  .  VTC 

Binmet,Chzistopber  Temple  (1761-1768)  .  778 
Emmet,  Bobert  (1778-1803)   .  .  .764 

Emmet,  Tb(mias  Addis  (1764-1887)  .  TOL 

Emmett.  Anthony  (1700-18731  .781 
Empeon  or  Emscm,  Sir  Bicbard  {d.  1510)     .  7W 
Bmpson,  William  (17Vl-185il)  .788 
En&t,  or,  in  the  older  spelling,  Enna,  Saint, 
ol  Arran  {fi.  eth  cent!)      .      .  .786 

.  .7W 

:  :^ 

.  78!9 
.  788 


Eodecott,  Jolm  (1686  ?-16«6) . 
Enfield,  Edward  (1811-1880)  .      .      .  . 
Enfield,  William  (1741-1797) .      .      .  . 
England,  George  (fi.  1786)     .      .      .  . 
England,  George  (/.  1740-1786)  . 
En^d,  George  Pike  (1766  ?-1814).  See 

nnder  England,  George  {fi.  1740-1788). 
England,  J^  (178&-184S)    .      .      .  . 
England,  Sir  Rfohard  (1798-1668)  . 
England,  Thomaa  Bicbard  (1790-1847]  . 
Englefleld,  Sir  Francis  (li.  1596?)  . 
Englefleld,  Sir  Henry  Ourles  (1759-1639)  . 
Engleh'eari,  Francis  (1776-1849)  . 
Engleheart,  Timothy  Stanafeld  (1808-1879). 

See  under  Engleheart,  Fnucis. 
Engleheart,  George  (1759-1889)  . 
Engleheart,  John  Cox  Pillman  (1788-186S). 

^e  nnder  Engleheart,  George. 
Bngldieart,  Thomaa  {d.  1787  Tj     .      .  . 
English,  Hestw  (1571-1684).  See  KeHo. 
English,  Sir  John  Hawker  (1788-1840)  . 
E^isb.  Josias  «L  1718  ?f      .      .      .  . 
EInglisb,  "William  (fi.  1860).   Bee  Grisannt. 
English,  William  {d.  1778)  .... 
Enniakulen,  second  Bann  of  (1818-1646). 

Bee  Hagidze,  Connor  or  Couidini. 
Ensom,  WOliam  (1796-1888)  ,      .      .  . 
E^aor,  George  (1769-1848) 


788 
789 
790 
790 
79* 
798 


7S» 


m 

794 
794 

784 


794 

794 


Ent,  Sir  George  (1604-1680)         .      .  .  7M 

Bntiek,  John  (1708  7-1778)     .      .      ,  .  7«0 

Entwisle,  Joseph  (1767-1811) ...  .  798 

Eaty,  John  (1676?-1748)  .      .  .  797 

Eogfaan,  Saint  land  Hishop  (d.  618)  .  792 
Eon,  CheraUer  d'  (1788-S|8Z0).    See  lyEoa 
deBeanmoni. 
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fSVtiM,  FrwoeM  H^erita  da  1*  tl-  If 4e) .  tM 
Blbd,  Saint «id  Bishop  (A.  789-7H)  .  .  aol 
rbniT,  WOliani  tllB04-l«64)  .  .  'SOI 
toeldoone,  Thomas  of,  called  ftUo  the 
'Bbymer*  and  *  Lemnont ' 
^12»7?)  .  .  .  -.^  ^.  .  .  . 
Eraeswioke,  Sampson  (A.  160S) 
Erigeoa,  John  800).  Sto  Sobtttl. 
j&Uowata  or  Eatoonwald,  Saint  [el.  698)  .  609 
Erie,  ThoaiM  (U60  Y-ITSO)  ....  909 
Br^SirWimubaTM-Um)  .  .818 
Bnieet,  Aopiitas,  Dtike  ot  Toilc  ind  AlMdy 

(1874-1738)  811 

Bnieat  AngaataB,  t>^'kB  of  GfticAberland  and 

King  of  Hanover  (1771-18S1)  .  .811 
BmnU  or  AniaU  (1040-1134)  .  .  .  .814 
Emngton,  Anthony  (d.  1719  ?)  .  .  .  816 
Ertingtoii,  Geo^  (1804-1S88)  .816 
Brrington,  John  Edward  (l806^1B89)  .  81T 

grKngtod,  William  (1718-1768)  .      .  81f 

Aol,  ninth  Earl  of  {d.  1681).  See  Htiy, 
FraAoia. 

Erakine,  Ghailea  (1S80-17B8)  .  .  .  .818 
Exakine,  Jama^  (1733-1796).   Sm  Onder  Vt- 

akine,  Charles. 
Enkine,  Darid,  second  Baton  Cardross  (1616- 

1671)  818 

Erakioe,  DaTid.  liOid  Don  (1670-1788)  .  .  819 
Brskiae,  Sir  ViyiA  (1773-1887)  .  8» 

Enkine,  Davtd  Uontago,  taaoai  Biron  Er- 

akine  (1776-1866)  819 

finkine,  David  Steoart,  elevteth  fiaH  of 

^Boohan  (1743-1899)   890 

Enkine,  EbeiMier(1660-17U)  .899 
B^Aine,  Edwiwd  Morris  (1817-1888)  .  8iB 

Exaki&e,  Henry,  third  Baron  Caxdroaa  (1650- 
_.18»8)    ........  896 

Kzstine,  Henry  (1634-1696)   ...  .MB 

BnUhe,  Sir  ^nry  or  Harry  (d.  1T6>)  .  .  ftIT 
BnUne,  Henry  (174S-1817)  .  .898 
XrBkine,JaiheB,aixthEarlof  Baiihan(<?.1640]  SSb 
ErBkine,  JamAe,  Lord  Grange  (1679-17S4)  .  861 
Kicakine,  Sir  James  St.  Clair,  seoond  &arl  ol 

Bbealyh  (1769-1887)  m 

BraUne,  John,  sixth  Baton  BrskiiM,  and  fint 

or  nxth  Earl  of  Uar  of  the  EreUne  Une 

{d,  1673)   884 

Erskine,  John  (1609-1691)  .      ,  887 

Ersidne,  John,  second  or  aevflnth  Earl  of  Btar 

in  the  Erskine  line  (;i8(»-1684)  .  .840 
Erskine,  John,  sixth  ot  elerteth  Earl  of  ifar 

in  the  Erskine  line  (1676-1789)  .  .  .844 
Erskine,  John  (1696-1768)  .      .  ^8^9 

Erskine,  John  (1731  r-1808)    .  .  .860 

Erskine,  Balph  (1686-1763)    .  .  .861 

Enkine,  Thoinaa,  flrat  Earl  ot  KetUe.  fltst 

Yisoodnt  Fenton,  and  flrat  Baron  Dirleton 

(1666-1669)  .  ...      .  .859 

Erskine,  Thomas,  first  Baron  Erskine  (1760- 

1838)   868 

fikine,  Thomas  (1788-1804) .  .  .  .861 
ekine,  Thomas  (1788-1870) .  ,  .  .803 
skine,  Thomaa  Aiexaitder,  sixth  E^l  ot 

,  Kellie  (178^1761)   868 

Brskine,  William  (d.  1686)  .  .888 
Enkine,  Sir  William  (1769-1818)  .  .868 
Erakine,  William,  Loid  Einnedet  (1769-1893)  864 
EsdaUe,  Jamai  (1608-1869)  ....  666 
BedaOe,  WUUam  (1768-1887)  .  .887 
Bafig(ar«jMtd(in4M804).  SMBae.9fTDaTia. 


Esmolfta^  Sir  Lawibiw,  Lord  aanioda 

(16707-164S)  867 

BMw,WUtor(AnM)  868 

Bijiex,  Barle  ef.  See  ICawdWaia,  Oeoftnr, 
«ntEiM,d.llU:  UandeviUe,  William  de, 
thiKi  Eart,  d.  1189 ;  Pitmbak',  Oeoflrey, 
fourth  Earl,  d.  1918;  Bohon,  Homphlm 
do;  4^  Bui  of  aeoond  onatioo,  d. 
1374 ;  Bohon,  Hnmohiay  de,  saoond  ^kA, 
d.  1998 ;  Bbhun,  Hdnpbxey  a«i  third  B»rl, 
1978-1833 ;  Bonrcbier,  Henry,  fizet  Barl  of 
the  third  ateatioDt  d.  1488;  BDonhier, 
Henry,  seoond  Barl,  d.  1689;  Oromwall, 
Tbomae,  flrat  Earl  of  the  fonrth  oreation, 
1486  ?-1640;  Pair,  WUliam,  flnt  Earl  ot 
the  fifth  creation,  1618^1671;  Dwrorenr, 
Waltetr^  flrat  Barl  of  the  sixth  oreationv 
i541?-1676;  Devereux,  BobbHl,  second 
Eari,  1587-1601;  DeTenaz,  Bobert,  third 
Earl,  1691-1646 ;  Capel,  Arthur,  iUtk  Bad 
of  the  seventh  creation,  1681-16801  Gqil, 
William,  third  Earl.  1697-1748. 
Esse*,  Alfred  (Jt.  1867).   See  nnde*  EasMc, 

William  (1784  ?-18<5e). 
Basex,Goanteuot  (1794-1889).  e«e8tepb«ai, 
CaUieHn*. 

Bnex.  James  (1799-1784)  .      .  869 

Essex,  Tiinothy  (1766  ?-l847) ....  871 
Essex,  WUliium  B.  (1893-1889).    8m  tnid« 

BsaeLWilliam  (1781 7-1889). 
Essex,  Wfiliam(178A  7-1869)  .  .      .  8tb 

BBt,Este,or  Bute,  Michael  (1680?-168or). 

Bee  Eaet. 

Bbtooort,  Edgar  Edmnhd  (1816-188^  -i  .  SK 
Bstoonrti  James  BaoknaU  BnoknaU  (IBOl- 

1866)  Bis 

Bsteonrt,  Richard  (1686-171S)  .  .878 

Bstoonrt,  Thomas  Henry  SdHott  Sothertm 

(1801-1876)   876 

Bate,  Cbarke  (1690-1746)  ....  876 
Bste  or  Bat,  Thomaa  (1640  7-1808  f).  See 

Blast. 

Bstlin,  John  Bishop  (1788-1866)    .  .  BTB 

Eitlin,  John  Prior  tl7iM8l7)      .      .  .878 
Bston,  Adam  (d.  1897).    Bee  EaatotL 
Eatwiek  or  Eaatwioft,  Sattapeota  {d,  1789)      .  877 

EfifcYB,  George  flBCHi-lBOl)  ....  878 
Elhelt  lUti  .^r  ^Rtl.^lbaJd  (d.  t6t)  .  .878 
Etln-il  iUci  L.r  _l-.[l;i-lljnld  (d.  *80)  .'      .  880 

Eiiielliirt,  ili:t]uBlbBxht,or  Jtedilberct(B63?- 

«lfl)  ■      ft     '      •  .  6*0 

B^elhert,  fithflRMHit,  Aigelbriht,  W  Albett, 

Saint  {d.  7S1)  ^1 

EtlHFlbeit  or  ^^Uiclij-Tht  {d.  868)  i  .  .883 
:  EthetborK'Jk  tit  Mlhe\}ixnh,  Saint  {d.  et6?)  .  888 
'  lltttBldredft,  Stiint  (eSO  7-679) .  .  .  -  .  888 
CtliplAeda,  ^thelgsed,  6r  JGlfled  (d.  918  7)  .  886 
iLlK^Lfrid,  ;EbhelInth.  or  Aedilfrid  (d.  617)  .  8^ 
^[Jtilgar, /Zllifilgaf,  orAlgar{d.  990)  .  .  8*7 
iLLltplpTu  1^.  95fi).  SeeJslfpfn. 
£LhuIbiird,  .^lbi-lh<-(Ltd,  Adflllrdior  BAelied 

(d.  80J1)  887 

Etbelmier,  Blmer,  or  j^lirier,  Ebtso  called 

Harlewin  id.  1187)   889 

BUuImier  (d.  1966).   See  kyta^r  (or  ^tbel- 

tnsr)  de  Val^inae  (or  de  I/tuteUji}. 
Biheluotb,  JlLthelnelUi  JaI  BgiBilitOdBe,  or 

Bdnodua  (d.  1DS8}  .      .  .889 

Ethelred  or  MHiUhd  ltd.  871}    .  .  i6o 

Ethelred  oi  .SUuhed  U.  $98)  .  .891 

BtMfhBd  or  aa&ai  fHi  ttti  *1teBady* 
XBOBWOWJi  .891 
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Ethelred,  MOuUnd,  Ailred,  oi  Aelz^  (1109  ?- 

116»)  897 

BtbelstBii,  ^theliton,  or  iBlfttu  (fi.  946)  .  809 
£tbelir«rd  or  .fflthalwwtd  (li.  998  ?)  .899 
Btlielwine,  ^thelwine,  or  Ailwin  (d.  998)  .  900 
Ethelwold,  ^Uwlwold.  cx  Adelvold,  EWnl 

(906?-96<)  901 

Ethelwolf.  ^tholwnlf,  AdelwU,  or  UkaU 

(d.8K)  904 

Etncgrase  or  EOiiTgg,  George,  in  ImMd 

B^TOW  (It.  1688)  907 

Etlierege,  Sn  aeoige  (1686  ?-16»l}  .  .  90S 
Btheat^6,JohuW«der  {180i-U6e)  .  .  909 
Btkma,  Jmbm  (1818  t-lMV).    See  Atkine, 

Jamas. 

Bttr,  WiUiua  (1787-1849}  ....  909 
Bngene  (d.  618),  Laih  Mink  See  Sotfban. 

Eo^eniiu  I-VIII  911 

EngeniDB  FhiMethee,  paendonyiB.  See  under 

Starker,  George. 
Boadn.  iMUMue  (168»-1780)  -  919 

BnitaoB  (d.  1915)  918 

Btuteoe,  Jawea,  third  'Vlioonnt  BaltingUw 

[d.  1585}  915 

Eiutaoo,  Jobn  (Sietwode  (1769  7-1816)  .  .  916 
Biutece,  Boland  Fits,  Banm  Portleater  {d. 

1496)   917 

Enna,  Abel  (1879-1787)   916 

Etwok,  Awm  (ISaO'WO).    See  ondar  Bniw, 

Aithar  BeoonL 
Enma,  Aiiae  {b.  1007),  fanstio.    See  Enna, 

Bhya,  oi  Bioe. 
Etuib,  ArthiiT  Benoni  (1781-1864) .      .  .918 
Evuia,  BenjamiD  (1740-1891) .  .919 
Enos,  Brooke  (1787-1662)     .  ,      .  990 

Ewis.  Caleb  (1881-1866)  .  .  .  .  990 
Btuis,  Clurles  Smart  (1778-1848) .  .991 
Evana.  ChrUtmaa  (1766-1888)  .      .  991 

Enns,  Comelioa  ifi.  1646)  .      .  .929 

BvMts,  Daniel  (1774-1886)  .  .  .  .999 
ETana,  Daniel  11799-1848)  .  .  .998 
Erana,  David  Morier  (1819-1S74)  .  .  .998 
BTaaa,  Edrad  (fi.  1616)  .  ...  998 
Btws,  Edward  (1716-1798)  ...  .994 
Brans,  Bdwexd  jl789-1885)  .  .  .  .994 
BTsns,  Edward  David  (1618-1860).  Seeaader 

EvauB,  Bdwud  (1789-1886). 
BvMis,  EvftD  (1781-1789)  .994 
aTS)is,BTaa(18(Mp>1886).      ....  996 
EvUH,  Sir  EMeriek  Jobn  Ow«n  [1816-1886)  996 
Brans,  a«orEe  (18807-170S)  .  .  .826 

Brans,  Sir  Oeorge  de  Lapf  (1787-4870] .  .  936 
Brans,  John  (d.  1794)  .      .      .  998 

Brua,  John  (16807-1780)  ....  999 
Bnuu,  Jrim  (1698  ?-1784  ?)  .  .980 

Evans,  John  (d.  1779)   980 

Brans,  Jotm  (1767-1897)  ....  980 
Evans,  John  (1774-1896)  .  .  .  .981 
Bvana,  John  UL  1819).  See  under  Brans, 

John  ((2.1689). 

EvftDs,  John  {d.  1882)   089 

Evans,  John,  of  IjwynfTortim  (1770-1847)     .  982 

Evans,  John  (1814-1876)   088 

Eraas,  Lewis  iJL  1674)   988 

Evans,  Lewis  (1766-1897)  .  ...  984 
Evans,  Philip  (1645-1678)  .  ,  .  .884 
Evans,  Bkrs  or  Bioe  (6. 1007) .  .  .  .984 
Evans,  Bichard(1784-187ir   .  .  .985 

Evans,  Bobert  Harding  (1778-1867)  .  .  985 
Evans,  Bobert  Wilson  (1788-1866; .  .  .880 
Evans,  S«nnd(il.  1886  fh  See  npder  Evans, 

TniUun  (1798-1677). 


Evans,  TfaeophDoa  (1604-1767) 
Brant,  Thomas  (<£.  1688) 
Brans,  Thomas  (1749-1764)  . 
Evus,  Thomas  (1789-1608) 


Brans,  Thomas  (Tconoa  Glyn  Cothi)  (1766- 


.  987 
.  987 
.  987 
988 


988 
988 
•89 


940 
940 
940 
041 
941 
949 


1888} 

Brans,  Thomas  (Telynog)  (1640-1866) 
Brans,  Thomas  Simpson.  (1777-1618) 
Evans,  WiUiam  (d.  1790?)  . 
Brans,  William  (d.  1 776  7)  . 
Brans,  William  (1811  ?-1858) . 
BnuiB,  William  (1798-1877)  . 
Brans,  Sir  William  Darid  (1767-18U) 
Evans,  WUliam  Edward  (1801-1868) 
Branson,  Edward  (1781-1805) 
Breljm,    Sir    George   Annistos  WiUiam 

Shn^borgh-  (1761-1804).  See  Shookbori^ 

Evelyn. 

Brelyn,  John  (1620-1706)  .  .  .948 
EvfllTn,  John,  the  jonnger  (1666-1699)  .  .  947 
Brerard(1088r-U&0).  See  Ebwaid. 

Everard,  John  {fi.  1611)  947 

Eversrd,  John(1676?-16607)  .  .048 
Everard,  liathias  id.  1867)  .      .  .949 

Everard,  Bobert  ( fl.  1664}  .  .  .  .949 
Evetud,    alias    Everett,   Thomas  (1660- 

1688)   950 

Everest,  Sir  George  (1790-1866)  .  .  .960 
Brevett,  Jamas  (1784-1879)  .  .951 
Breritt,  Allen  Edward  (1894-1889)  .  9a 

Eversden  or  Brerisdea,  John  of  {fi.  1800)  .  958 
Eversle;,    Visooont.      See  Snaw-tiBfeRe, 

ChorlfiB  (1784-1888). 
Ereiham,Hnithof(d.  1987)  .  .      .  964 

Bresham,  Walter  of  (fi.  1890).    See  Waltec. 
Ewart,  Joseph  (1769-1792)  .      .      .  984 

Ewart,  Wimamj;i788-1869)  . 
Ewbank,  John  W.  (1799  ?-1847) 
Ewbuik,  Thomas  (1799-1870). 
Bwen,  John  (1741-1891) . 
Ewens,  oUcu  Newport,  Uanrice  (1811-1687). 

See  Newport. 
Ewer,  Bwers,  or  Bwzes,  Isaao  {d.  1660)  .      .  957 

Ewer,  John  (d.  1774)   9B8 

Ewin,  William  Howell  (1781 7-1804)  .  .  968 
Bwing,  OreviUe  (1767-1841)  ...  .969 
Ewing,  Juliana  Horatia  (1841-1886)  .  900 

Exeter,  Dokes  of .  See  Holland,  John,  1869  ?- 

1400;  Beaufort,  Six  Thomas,  d.  1487; 

Holland,  John,  1896-1447. 
Exeter,  Idarqaia  of.    See  Courtenay,  Benzy 

(1496  ?-lS88). 
Exetw,  Orst  Bazl  of.    See  Cecil,  Thomaa 

(1549-1689). 
Exeter,  John  of  {d.  1968).   See  John. 
Bxeter,  Joseph  of  {fi.  1190).    See  Joseph. 
Exeter,  Stephen  of  (fi.  1966).    See  Stephen. 
Exetar,Wslterof(/I.1801]   .      .      .  .900 
Enter,  William  of  . 
Bxlev,  Thomas  (1775-1656) 
Exm«w,  William  (1607  ?-1686) 
Exmonth,  first  ViKonnL    See  PeUev, 

ward  (1767-1888). 
Exshaw,  Chules  {d.  1771) 
Exton,  John  (1600  ?-1666?)  . 
Exton,  ffir  Thomas  (1681-1688) 
Eyre,  Charles  (1784-1664) 
Eyre,  Edmnnd  John  (1767-1816) 
Byre,  Sir  GUes  (d.  1696) . 
Eyre,  Sir  James  (1784-1799)  . 
Erre.  James  (1748-1618) . 
Byie,  Sir  James  C1703-1867)  . 
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978 

980 


MOB 

Byn,  Joha  (1754-1608)   AN 

Brre.SizB«lMrt(l«S8-lT88».     ...  MB 

Stm,  Sir  Sftmael  (168S-1898)      ...  966 

Byie,  ThoniM  (1670-1715)    ....  966 

^>e.a»i«BM  (1746-1810)    ....  966 

^n,Bh>Vinanitil811r-ieei)      ...  967 

1^  Sir  WaiiHD  (1891-1868)     ...  968 

B7rt(m,BeniMd  11696-1700).      ...  060 

Vijttm,  OhariM  (1067-1791) ....  069 
Ejthjui,  Bmob.    Bee  King,  Steam  (1669  ?- 
1669  7). 

Ej^n.  BolMri  ^Uiun  (18U-ltf81)           .  970 

BjrtonorEdon,  BtepliflD(A.1690?)    .      .  971 

Byton,  ThomM  GunpbeU  (1809-1880)  .      .  971 

BMkifil,  ▲braham  BsekMl  (1767-1806) .      .  971 

BMkH  BokBMi  (1781*1667)      ...  971 


Fabell,  PfliK  15th  oank) .  ...  979 
Faber.FrodeiiokWiUttm  (1814-1866)  .  .  979 
Faber,  Geoigd  StMi;^  (1776-1864)  .  976 

Falwr,  John,  the  etdar  (1660  7-1791)    .      .  976 
Peber,  JtdiB,  the  TOongM  (1696  r-1754      .  976 
FUbvioitu  ifi,  las).  See  Oupentar,  Akx* 
•ndar. 

FftbTan,  Bobert  (d.  1618)  .... 
Faooio,  JeuObiiMo]^(d.  1799).  Beeante 

Feedot  Nioolae. 
FuoiOk  Nbmke  (UM-1768)  .... 
SlMhtnft,  Seint  aad  Blihop  Ifl.  6th  omA.)  , 

Fi«ui,  Bobert  (d.  1816)  981 

Fagg,  Bit  John  (d.  1701)   969 

Fme,ChftrleeHiltoD(188»-1888)  .  968 

FaoTiu,  P«al  (1604-1649)  ....  964 
Fataej,  Junet  (1804-1886)  ....  984 
Fehie,  Sir  Wllluun  OlMwles  (1766-1868)  .  986 
Feirbeizn,  Patrick  (1606-1874)  .  966 

Fairbain,  Sir  Peter  (1799-1861)  ...  967 
Flidrbain,  Biz  William  (17694874)  .  967 

Fairb(Hme»BIrPalmee  (1644-1680)  .  960 

Fairbom^  Sir  BWtord  (4. 1749)  .      .  .990 
FairdoDgh.  Bee  also  FeaUey. 
Fairdongh,  Biohaid  (1691-1669)  ...  991 
Fairdoogh.  Samoel  {16*^1677)  ...  999 
Fairotongh,  Samuel  (1696  f-4691).  See  nndec 

Faizaloogh,  Samnel  (1694-1677). 
Fairfax,  BlaokerbT  {fi.  1798).    Bee  ander 

Fairfax,  Nathauel. 
Fairfax,  Brian  (1686-1711)    ....  998 
Fairfax,  Brian,  the  yoonger  (1676-1749).  Bee 

under  Fairfax,  Brian  (166S-1711). 
Fairfax,  Bir  Charles  (Jl.  1604)      ...  994 
Fairfax,  Ofaaries  (1697-1678) .      ...  994 
Fairfax,  Ofaarlea  id.  1796).  See  under  Fail- 
fax,  Brian  (1080-1711). 
Fairfax,  Edward  (^  1686)    ....  906 
Fhirfas,  FtadinaBdo  {ft.  1607).  Bee  ander 

Fairfax,  Brian  (1688-1711). 
Fairfax,  Ferdinando,  second  Baion  Fatrflax 
of  Cameron  in  the  pamge  at  BeotlaBd 

(1684-1648)  B96 

Mrfax,  Bir  Ony  (li.  149S)    .  .  .997 

Fairfax,  Henry  (1588-1666)  ....  996 
Fairfax,  Henry  (1684-1709)  ....  998 
Fairfax,  John  (1638-1700)  ....  990 
Fairfax,  John  (1804-1877)  ....  1000 
Vtitfax,  Nathaniel  (1687-160(Q  .      .  1001 

Vliitex  or  Fayifta.  Bobert  (d.  1699)    .      .  1001 
Fairfax,  Bobert  (16A6-1795)  ....  1009 
Fairfax,  TbonuM,  first  Baron  Fairfax  ot 
Caraerm  in  the  SooUish  penage  (IMM^ 
1««)  .      .      .       .      '     .      .      .  1004 


EWrfax,  ThonuWittiird  Biron  Faixlax  (1619- 

1071)   1006 

Fairfax,  Tbomaa  (1666-1716)  .  1018 

Fairfax,  Tbonuui,  sixtii  Baron  FaMks  of 

Ctaunenm  (1099-1788)  lOlS 

Fairfax,  Sir  William  i 


■1644)  .  .  .  1014 
Fairfax;  Bir  William  i^eorge  (inO^SlS)  .  1014 
Fairfield,  Cniarlea  {1761  r-4S04)    .  .  1016 

Fairholitt.Ohai]M<U66-l«17).  See  Fernet 
Charles. 

FairfMlt,  Fiederiok  WfUiam  (1814-1866)  .  1016 
Fairland,  Thomas  (1804-1869)  .  1016 

Fairlees,  Ihomaa  Kerr  11896-1668)  .  1017 

F^Ue,  Bobert  Frau)is(lS81-18S6)  .1017 
Faithome,  WUlian,  the  elder  (1016-1601)  .  1016 
Faitlumie,  William,    the  yovnger  (1666- 

1701?)  1016 

ffaloonberg  or   Faloonbridga  the  Bastard. 

See  Bieaat^  Falkes  de  {d.  19W). 
Falcon bere  or  Faloonbiidge,  Baetard  of  (d. 

1471).   See  Faaoonberg,  Thomas. 
Faloonbridga,  Alexander  (d.  I7B9)  .  1090 

BUoonbridie,  Anna  Maria  (fi.  1794).  See 

under  Faloonbridge,  Alexander. 
Fakoner,  Alexander,  Lord  Falocxur  of  Hal- 

kertmm  (d.  1671)  ....  1090 
Fakoner,  Sir  David,  of  Newton  (1640-1666)  .  1091 
Feleoner,  Edmund  41614^1870)    .  .  1011 

Filooner,  Foihei  (1806-1868)  .  1019 

Fakoner,  Hugh  (1806-1666)  ....  lOflS 
Fklooner,  John  (fi.  1647)  ....  1096 
Falconer  or  Falkner,  John  (1677-1666)  .  1096 
Fakoner,  Bandk  Wilbraham  (1816-1881)  .  1096 
Fekoner,  Thomas  (1786-1799)  .      .  1616 

Fakoner,  Thomas  (1779-1869)  .  .  .  1096 
Falconer,  Thomas  (1806-1889)  .  .  .  1097 
Faloonar,  William  (1789-1769)  .  .  .  1096 
Faloimer,  William  (1744-1694)  .      .  1099 

Fakoner,  William  (1801-1886)  .  .  .  lOU 
Paloonei,  Peter  [Pierre  Btienne]  (1741-1791)  1061 
FaUo,  John  (1688-1680)       ....  1086 

Fale,  Thomas  (A   

Falkland,  Visooonts.  See  Csn,  Sir  Henry, 

fltat  Tiioonnt,  d.  1088;  and  Oaiy,  I«oias, 

second  ^soounl,  1610  M648. 
F^Uand,    Bliiabeth,   Tisoonntess  (1686- 

1680).   Bee  nnder  Cary,  Sir  Henry. 
BUkner,  Sir  Bwuxl  <1684-t768).  Bee 

Fawksnar, 

Falkner,  John  (1677-166^.  Bee  Fakeaer, 

John. 

Falkner,  Thomaa  (1707-1784)  .       .  1088 

Falkner,  William  (d.  1689)  ....  1084 
F^e,  Philip  (1666-1749)  ....  1084 
FWlows,  Fearon  (1789-3881) ....  1986 
Falmouth,  Earl  ol   See  Boaoawen,  Edward, 

1787-1841,  first  Barl. 
Falmonth,  Visoonnt.    Bee  Boaoawen,  Hugh, 

first  Tisooimt,  dL  1784. 
Fanooart,  Samaed  (1678-1768)  .  1086 

Fane,  Franeie  (1688-1698).  Bee  nudor  Tana, 

Sir  Thomas. 

Fane,  Bir  FranoiB(d.  1689?).  .  .1087 
Fsne,  Bir  Henry  (1776-1840)       .  .  1088 

Fane,  John,  serenlh  Bad  ct  Wlaatmorlaad 

(1669?-1769)   1080 

Fane,  John  (1796-1774).  See  uwkr  Fteie, 

John,  sereoth  Earl  of  Westmorland. 
Fane,  John,  teatk  Barl  of  Westmoriand 

(1769-1641)   1040 

Fane,  John,  ekrMith  Earl  ot  Westmoriand 

(1764-1669).  1040 
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ffftiw,  JbllftD  Story  Obarlea  (mT-^l8T«)  .  104ft 
ffMe,  Mildm&T,  seocmd  Bui  of  Westmorlufi 

IBM)  lOifl 

Ftuie,  FmoiOft  Anae,Ooqiit—  of  WMbDor> 

iMid  (1798-1879)  IMS 

VuMor  7Mie,8iirBHbh  M.lin)  .  IMS 

8>«n«,  Robert  b«oq^CMil{1708^8U)  .  UMt 
Fuie,  Sir  Thonuw  (d.  1S«9)  ....  lOU 
FaneUiH  FrcnoMoo  {fl.  ISW^IM*)  .  .  UMB 
Fuu^,  Edumnd  11787-1818)  .      .  1U6 

FMdMiK,  Anna,  (Ittl-UW).  8w 

ttider  Ftiuhaw*,  Bir  olDlihbd. 
F«ashAwe,  C&ttiaioe  MftriftXlTOB^lMi)      •  IMS 
Pvlshftwe,  Sir  Henry  (1S6»^6U().      .  .1947 
VNMwwtB,  Sir  Biobard  (1608-1660)  .  IdW 

FaiubtankThonH(in*^0Otf   .  .  MM 

TMdwwo,  Sit  TbomM,  flrrt  Titooont  Ffcn- 

dum  «<  Dromor*  (1B90-166U  .  .  ttH 

Fuuhawe,  ThoniM,  ■somd  ViMoAut  Fftb- 

ibawe  (1089-1874).   8m  imdar  Fttubwir^ 

Six  ThomM,  flrtt  TiMooM  B^iAiham  dt 

Dromora. 

FuttdnT,  BUehMl  (1791*1817)  .  .  .  lOSI 
Fuey,  John  (1760-1896)  .  .  .  .IMS 
FuBj,  John  (1791-lfifil}  ....  lOflB 
Vkiros,  Frederick  John  (1S47-1888)    .      .  1067 

BWuiDi  (d.  1117}  !•« 

nuAndoa,  Anthony  (IBtO-MU)    .  .  1906 

Fwingdon  (alia*  Cook),  HnRfc  (d.  UMOf      .  1970 


FIcington,  G«orge  (17Kft-]76S) 
ParingUMi,  John  (1608-1040). 

46ok,  MuMi. 
FuiiWtoii,  JoMiA  (1747-lsai) 
FUriA,  WiUum  (1769-Ue7)  . 
Farley,  Chwlea  (1771-1S69)  . 
Ftidey,  James  Lewi*  (1838-1885) 
Favmer.   See  also  Fermor. 


See  Wood. 


1971 


FUmer,  AnUu»r  {fi.  10S7)  , 
FMnwr,  Oeuge  (17SI-lTTi) . 
Vtemtt,  Hit«h<in4-17M) 
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1978 
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1076 
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1001 


Farmer,  John  (fl.  1591-1091) 
Fanner,  Biohard  (1785-1797) 
Ffcnn«r,TboMaB(rt.  1080)  .... 
FuBNT)  J<UiB  (d.  1509)  .... 
Famaby,  GH1ee(^lS9^  .... 
Fanuby,  Thomas  (1875  r-1647)  . 
Famborongh  (of  Bmnley  Hill  Plaaek  Ba«M 

(1761-1888).  8a*Ldng,0bail«. 
Fkmbomo^  (of  Famborongh),  Baron,  flae 

lb*,  Sirllioaaa  Erskiuelisas-MM). 
F*rnboroagh,  Lady  (1769-1887).  See  Long, 

Faraeworth,  Ellis  (d.  1700)  ....  1069 
Fbnibam,Biohaid  (d.  1041)  ....  MM 
Fionworth,  Bichavd  (d.  1600)  .  .  .  1064 
Farqohar,  Sir  Arthor  (1779^1848)  .  1004 

Farqnhar,  George  (1678-17D7)  .  .  .  1085 
Farqnbwt  John  (17*l'-lttl6) ....  1006 
Farqnhar,    Sir  Bobert  TMmsetid  (1770^ 

lUO)  19m 

Farqohar,  Sir  Walter  (1788-1819)  .  1009 

Farqoharson,  James  (17S1-1848)  .  .  .  »S9 
Farqnhaison,  John  (1699-1789)  .  .  .  1009 
F«fr,  Samuel  (1741-1795)  .  .  ;  .  1009 
Farr,  WiUaM  (1807-1809)  ....  U90 
Karirant,  Biohard  {fi.  16U-1580)  .  i  .  1091 
Farrar,  John  (1099-18041  ....  1999 
Farre,  Artbnr  (1811-18071  ....  1098 
Farri,  FMeiio  John  <18M-18e^  .  1901 

FUra,  John  Biohard  (1775-1869) .  .  1094 

Farm,  Elisabeth,   OoohUm  of  Dacby 

(1769^•U9»)  1994 


Farren,  Henry  <1»36  f-ioaot  .  6  . 1009 
Farran,  Williaai  (1780-1861)  .      .  1090 

Farrier,  Bobert  (179»<1879)  ....  109V 
Farri9«r(on,  Sir  Antiumy  (1749-1899)  .  .  1090 
Fitrringtoo,  Sir  WillUra  {JL  1*11)  .  .1096 
Vfemnr,  Joamh  (lesSfulOOS)  .  .  .  U99 
F«itoU,BirJobn(lM8r-1459)   .  .  HM 

FaoconbeK,  Thomas,  tb'e  Bartaifl  ol,  stibia- 

times  called  Thomas  t&*  Btataid  (d.  1471)  UM 
FaooeiibM^  BaMSi  (d.  1409).   Sea  Mevilla. 

^niliam,  Eart  at  Kent. 
FKnooobe^K,  Ekd  (10974700).  S«  Bd*^^ 

Thomas. 

FmccHibr^e,  BtMtaM  da  (d.  IttS)  .  IMl 

Fanlknar,  Bb  Artftat  Brtote  (1199-1945)  .  lUi 
B^nlhnw,  Beniamin  HfeMbateta  (ITCMMO)  llM 
Fanlkner.OwTge  11099  ?-1776)  .  .  1109 

Faalknar,Qeorgfl(1790r-1869)   .  .  1108 

Ffcnlkner,  Joshna  Wilstm  {ft.  niD9ul89^.  Sea 

nndei  FaaBtnMr,  BiAiiaBM  Bawifaueo. 
FfcoUmer,  Thoknto  (1777>-1855)     .      .      .  1109 
Ffcnlknor,  BoAmA  (1780^1795)  .  1109 

Faont,  ArllibH  ia  taUgion  lAQreneb  Aitftor 

(1S54-1591)  Ull 

Faont,  Nioholas  {fi.  167ft-1008)  .  .  .  Ull 
FaontieiOT,  Henry  (1785-«n4)  .  .  .  Ult 
Faoqolac,  Frita<Al  (170«?-1760)  .  .  .  lllS 
Fanssett,  Bryan  (1720-1776)  ...  Ill4 

Fkoasebt,  Thomas  GodfH^,  aflOHranU  T.  O. 

Oodfr^-FaniMtt  (ie9»-187t)  .  .  UU 

Fareraham,  Simon  of  [ft.  1890).  Sea  Shsbn. 

Faroor,  John  (d.  1694)  Uli 

FKwoett,  Benj^ntn  (17n-1780)   .  .  lUI 

Fkwoett,  Henry  (1888-1804) ....  UM 
Ffcwoett,  James  (1759-1091) .  .  UM 

Fawoatt,  StAiA  (d.  1798).  SeabadarFamt^ 

John  (1708-1887). 
Ffcwoatt,Jobn(174»-lfi>tT)    .      .      .      .  Utt 
Fawoett,  Johtt  (1700^1897)   ....  llM 
Ffcwoett,  John,  Hm  7«Uai!»  (MM  MUf >   .  Ull 

UH 
1199 
UU 
UU 

U98 
1191 
1189 
lltt 
UU 
1185 
11« 
1197 


Fawoett,  John,  the  (170*-1«67) 
Favoetl,  Joeeph  (d.  lOM)  .... 
Fawoett,  Joehoa  [d.  1004)  .... 
Fawoatt,  Sir  WnUan  (1798-<'l004) 
FWwlMMisairBvwMdflOMnO)  . 
Fawkas,  Franois  {179»4777} 
Fawkes,  day  (1570-1005)     .      .      .  ■ 
Fawkas,  W^  BamBdana7«»-ml) 
Finrknar,  Jfdm  Pasaoa  (1799^800) 
PsMkariar,  HfaaiMta  (d.  170T)  . 
Fead,Oeoi«e(lfMf-10U|  .... 
FMake,  Cbmtopher  (>!.  1(M5-1060) 
VaarahairorFerehardTtaI(B09?-490t'J  . 
FearelMto  Fada  (th«  Long)  6r  FerefaavMa  II 

(d.  097)    ....    .    .    .  im 

Ftargal  (d.  786).    See  FWgil. 

Feant|   BeAty   NMl-    (1811^4009).  Saa 

Chnatmaa,  Henry. 
Feam,  XtHin  (1790-1887)  ....  VM 
FeariM,  Ohariee  <174t-lT94) ....  1188 
F«an,  John  (A.  1770-1788)  ....  1190 
F«a^enton,  Isaao  Earl  (1618-18901  .  .  UA 
Faatley  or  Fairakmghi  Dataid  (15W*1046)  .  UM 
Faatley  or  Fairoloiich,  J«lm  (1605  f-lOM)  .  UU 
Faatley.  Biobacd  (1091-1689).  Saa  Fkk^ 

elongn. 

Fa&in.  Baini  (d.  604)  UM 

FMhter.ChariM  Albert  U894-im)   .      .  tUI 
FaAenham,  John  de  (1518  r-1885)      .      .  IIM 
Feild,  Edward  (1801-1876)   ....  U89 
F«Ud,r(dU(U96r-158f).  SeaFieM. 
FdUug.  BaaalaoPialdtB^ 
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F«ildliw,  ^wili  ^eoond  SSwI  9I  Dpab^^  {4. 

Ift74)  115X 

Feildiiig,  Robert,  ofll«d   B*aa  Feildiifg 

(WBl?-17ia)  .      .  .  U68 

Failding,  WiUwn,  first  Earl  ol  Dflqhiah  (4- 

1648)  .  .      .      .      .  '     .      .  1164 

7eiii&igle,OT«gorToa(176S?-18U)  .  11G6 

Felik,8tjiifc«i.6<ll,7?)  1166 

Felix,  Jotm  {jl.  1498)  Uce 

Felix,       pwodonm.    See  W«iuwttiqcbt, 

NicholMTl804-1876). 
FdL  Chulea  (1687-176S)     ....  1150 

|eU,  HenrV  {fi.  l«7a)  ;i69. 

FelL  JobnlUSS-lMe)  1167 

Fell  Johii  (17W-179.7)  U68 

Fell,  lJeona,rd  {cL  1700)   1160 

Fell,  Margaret  (1611-170S)  ....  1161 
Fell,  Samuel  (1G84-I64a)  ....  Vm 
Pell,  Thomaa  (lS98-l«ii8)  ....  1168 
Pdl,Wil%iRa7M?-1848)  .  .  .  .1164 
FelloweB,  Jamea  {fi.  1710-1780)  .  .  .  1164 
FelloweB,  Sir  Jainea  (1771-1667)  .  .  .  1164 
Fallome,  Bobert  (1771-1847)      .  .  1164 

FellowM.  Bix  Thomas  (177fr-1868)  ,  .  1166 
Fellows,  Sir  qhazlBB  (179^-1860)  .  .  .  U06 
FeUtham,  Qweu  (1608  ?-1668}  .  .  .  U67 
Felton,  Hem?  (167^1740)   ....  1169 

Felton,  John  i  fi.  1480)  U69 

Felton,  John  Id.  1S70)  1170 

Felbm,  John  (1596  7-1628)  .  ,  .  .  1171 
Fetton,  Nicholas  (1656-1626)  .       .  1173 

Felton,  Sir  Thomas  {d.  1881)  ,  .  .  U78 
Felton,  Thomas  (1S67  7-1688)  .  .  .1174 
Felton,  Sir  William  [d.  1807)  .  .  .  1^76 
Felton,  William  (1718-1769) ....  1176 
Penn,  Eleanor,  Lady  (174^1618).  Seeonder 

Fenn,  Sir  John. 
Fenn,  Humphrey  {d.  1634}  ....  1170 

Fenn,  James  (d.  1684)   1177 

Fenn,  John  (d.  1616)  1177 

Fenn,  Sir  John  (1780-1784  ....  1178 
Fenn,  Joseph  Finch  (1830-1884)  .  .  .  1179 
Fennell,  James  (1766-1816)  ....  1179 
Fennell,  John  Greville  1 1807-1886)  .  .  U80 
Fencer,  Dadley  (1668  7-1687)  .  .  .  1181 
Fencer,  Bdward  [d.  1619)  ....  1188 
Fenuer,  William  (1600-1640)  ,  .  .  1188 
FenniiK,  Elizabeth  (179^1816)  .  .  .  US8 
Fenton,  first  Viaootml  (1666-1689)  See 

^C^liine,  Thomas. 
Fenlon.  Edward  (d.  1608)    ....  1184 
Fenton,  Edward  Dyne  {d.  1880)  .      .      .  1X86 
Fenton,  Elijah  (1688-1780)  ....  1186 
Fenton,  Sir  Qeoflrey  (lfi89?-160S)  .  1187 

Fenton,  Lavinia,  afterwatde  DiwlMn  <rf 

Bolton  (1708-1760)   1188 

Fenton,  Biohard  (1746-18S1)  .  1190 

Fenton,  lU^  (1666-1616)  ....  1191 
FentonbamB,  Lord  [d.  1616).    See  Preston, 

Sir  John. 

Fenwick,  Frands  (1646-1694)  .  .  .  1101 
Fenwiok,  George  (1608  7-1667)    ,  .  1199 

Fenwick,  veri  Caldwell,  John  (1638-1679)  .  1193 
Fenwiek  or  Fenwioke,  Sir  John  (1679-1668  7)  1198 
Fenwiok,  Sir  John  (1646  7-1697) .  .  .  1198 
Fenwicke,  George  (1680-1760)  ,      .  1106 

Fenwioke,  John  {A.  1668]     ....  1106 

Feologeld  {d.  883)   1197 

Ferchard,  kings  of  Scotland.  See  Fearohair. 
Ferdinand,  Philip  (1666  7-1698)  ,  .  1^7 

Ferebe,  or  Feribye,  or  Ferrahea.  Qeoqre  ifi. 
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Ferg,  Francie  Paul  [Franff  de  Faola}  (1689- 

1740)   .  .1197 

FergU  or  Yi^as,  Baj^y  {d.  786)        .      .  lUKl 

FergttsIOl  B80B.0.7J  1199 

Fergns  II((i  601)   1900 

Fergnshill,  John  (1603  7-1644)  .  .  .1300 
Ferguson,  Adam  (1738-1314)  .      .  1,300 

Fergnson,  Sir  Adam  (1771-1866)  .  .  .  1204 
FeignMo,  David  (d.  1698)  ....  1306 
Fergoson,  James  (1691-1667)      ^  .  1306. 

Ferguson,  James  {d.  1706)  ....  1306 
Feignson,  James  (1710-1776)  .  .  .  1207 
Feignson,  James  Frederic  (1807-1866)  .  1211 
Ferguson,  John  (17St-1866)  ....  UU3 
Fei^osoo,  Pativjk  (1744-1780)     .  .  1312 

FeigOMm,  Robert  [d.  1714)  ....  1914 
Fergawm,Bab«rt  (1760-1774).  SeoFeigaa- 
son. 

Ferguson,  Bobert  (1799-1866)  .  1217 

FerguE^OTi,  Sir  Bonald  Ctanford  (1778-1641)  1318 
FyrijuMn,Sir  Samoel  (18iO-18i96)  .  .  1919 
FerttnaoTi,  William  (1820-1887)  .  .  .  1230 
FergQ«ou.'WiUiaHiOonw(ie80?-169O?)  .  1^31 
FttrgosMm,  Six  Cbarlei  Dajnmple  (1800- 

1849)  UtSL 

Pergnsson,  David  {d  16081.   See  Fergnson. 
^ergnsson,  George,  Lord  Harmand  {d.  1827)  133ft 
'^ergnason.  Sir.  Jao)eB,X«td£ilk«naa  (1688- 
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Vergosson,  Jamee  (1789-1842) 
FergasBon,  Sir  James  (1787-1866) 
Fergoseoo,  James  (1808-1996) 
Fargnsson,  Bobert  (1760-1774) 
Fe^saon,  Bobert  Cntlor  (1768-1888) . 
Fergasaon,  WiUiam  (1778-1846)  . 
Fergnsson,  Sir  William  (1808-1877)  . 
Feda,  Duchwd  (4  (UtS-lOVI).  Donnv, 
Jane. 

Fenngs,  Bichord  de  [d>  1900)  ■      ■  1981 

Ferm,    Ferma,    Fajrholme,  or  Pairholm, 

Charles  (1668-1617)  

Fermanagh,  third  VisootBBl  (m9  7-1791). 

See  Temey,  Balph. 
Framanagh,  Lord  of  (d.  1600).  See  Uagoirs^ 

Hngb. 

Fermor,  Henrietta  t-m;.,^   Conntees  ol 

Pomfret  (d,  17^1) 
Fermor  or  Fenuoar,  Biohard,  {d,  16613) 
Fermor,  Sir  John  {d.  1671).     See  under 

Fermor  or  Farmonr,  Biohard. 
Fonaor,  Thomas  WiUiam,  fourth  Earl  o( 

Pemfret  (1770-18881  . 
Fermor,  Farmer,  or  Fennonr,  Sir  William 

(16387-1881) 
Fermov,  Williiuu,  Bann  Leominster  {d. 

1711)   ...  ....  1386 

Fannoy,aeTanUiyisaoimt(1678?-iee6).  See 

Boone,  David. 
Feme,  Henry  (1609-1663)  .... 
Feme,  Sir  John  {d.  1600)  .... 
Eeni^y,  Jd^  (^^8ftTie60)  .... 
Ferrabae,  George  {fi.  1618).   See  Ferebe. 
Ferrabosoo   or   Feiaboioo,    Alfonao  [fi. 

1644-1687)   1989 

Ferrabosoo  or  Ferabosoo,  Alfonso  {d.  1698)  .  1340 
Ferrabosoo,  Alfonso  {d.  1661)  .      .  1241 

Ferrabosoo,  John  (d.  1689).  See  under  Ferra- 
bosoo, Alfonso  {d.  1661). 
Femur,  Nicholaa  (1692-1687)  .  1941 

Feiyar,  Robert  Id,  1666)  ....  1944 
Fenardt  Baron  (1H9-1781).  See  under  Tioh- 

bom^  Sir  Hrary  (1681  ?-4667). 
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FerraH,  first  Bwon  D«  (1768-1811).  8m 

Townshend,  Q«orge. 
Ferrers,  nmth  Buon.  See  Dererenx,  W&lter 
Id.  1668). 

Ferrm,  BftMoi  oi  Orobj.  See  OrSf ,  Sir  ioha 
{d.  1461). 

Fterert,fonrUiB«l(17«)-17M).  SeeSUrler. 

Luirence. 

Ferren,  Benjunin  {d.  ITBfi) ....  1946 
Ferrare,  Ectw»rd  (d.  1664)  ....  1846 
Perrerm,  Oeorge  (1600  ?-1 879)  .  .  .  1947 
Ferrers,  Hentr  de  {fi.  1086)  ....  1949 
Ferren,  Umrj  (1649-1688)  ....  1949 
Ferrers,    John    (1371-1894),     See  oncler 

Ferrei^  Bobert,  Earl  of  Derbj  or  Ferrers. 
Fttrren,  Josepli  (179(^1707)  ...  1960 
Ferrers,  Bichud  {ft.  1690).   See  Fetrii. 
Ferrers,  Bobert  de  (li.  1189)  ....  1980 
Ferrers,  Bobert,  £arl  of  Derl^  or  Ferren 

(1940?-1979?)  1950 

Ferrey,  Benjucin  (1810-1860]  .      .  1969 

FeiTiw,  John  (1761-1816)  ....  1868 
Ferrier,  James  Frederick  (1608-1864)  .  .  1364 
Ferrier,  Bosan  Bdmonstone  (1788-1884)  .  19S5 
Ferris.    See  also  Ferrers. 

Ferris,  Biohard  1690)  .1866 
Festing,  Sir  Francis  Worgan  (1S8!'-1866)  .  1366 
Festing,  Hiohael  Christian  {d.  1769)  .  .  1367 
Fetherston,  Bichard  {d.  1640)  .      .  1366 

FetfaerstoDhaogh,  Sir  Timothr  (d.  1661)  .  1368 
Fettes,  Sir  WimMn  (1760-1686)    .  .  1969 

Baromi*  Ae  (1700-1840).  See 
Dawea,  Sophia. 
Ferersham,  Barlsof.  See  Sondes,  SirOeoige, 
first  Earl,  1600-1677 ;  Dnras,  Loafs,  teoooa 
Earl,  1640  f-1709. 
Ffenne^  William  Joshna  {1799-1807)  .      .  1960 
Ftraid,  L  D.  (1614-1876).  See  Evans,  John. 
Fiwire  or  Fiaobiaob,  Saint  (d.  670  f)    .      .  1960 
Pich,  Fjch,  or  Fjche,  Thomas  [d.  1617)      .  1961 
Fiddes,  Bichard  (1671-1796)        .      .      .  1361 
Field.  Barron  (1786-1846)     ....  1368 
Field,  Edwin  Wilkins  (1S04-1671)  .  1866 

Fidd,  Fnderiok  (ISOl-lOeA  .  1966 

Fidd,  Ftoderiok  (1886-1886)  .  1968 

Field,  George  (1777  ?-18B4)  .  .  1969 

Field,  Henr;  (1766-1J987)  ....  1369 
Field,  Henry  tbbot  (1797-1948)  .  .  1970 
Field  or  Feild,  John  (1690?-15S7)       .      .  1970 

Field,  John  (1768-1887)   1871 

Field,  Joshna  (l?S7r-186t)  .  .  .1879 

Fiald,Na(liai)lal(lS87-lS8S).  .  1878 


Fkld  or  !>•  la  Field,  Bidiaid{U64r-100«)  1874 
ndd,Biobavd  (1661-1616)  .  .  .  .1974 
Field,  Biohard(/f.  1879-1694)  .  .  .1876 
Field,  Tfaeophilos  (1574-1686)  .  .  .  1877 
Field,  Thomaa  (1846  r-16S6) .  .  1978 

Field,  William  (1768-1861)  ....  1878 
Fielden,  John  (1784-1849)  ....  1878 
Fidding,  Antony  Vandyke  Copley  (1787- 

18B5)  1880 

Fielding,  Baatl,  second  Earl  of  Denbigh  (d. 

1674).  SeePeUding. 
Fidding,  Heniy  (1707-1764)  .       .  1880 

Fidding,  Henry  Borron  (d.  1881)  .  1888 

Fielding,  Sir  John  (d.  1780)  ....  1988 
Fielding.  Nathan  Tfaeodot*  (ft.  1778-1814) .  1888 
FMIOag,  Newton  SmiOt  (1799-1856)  .  .  1888 
F{eldiM,Bobert(106lM719).  See  Building. 
Fidding,  Sarah  (1710-1768) ....  1990 
Fielding,  Oiales  (1798-1887)  .  1980 

Fielding,  nkeodore  Henry  Adolphos  (1781- 

1861)   1890 

Fielding,  Thonua  {ft.  1780-1790) .  .  1891 

Fielding,  William,  first  Earl  of  Denbigh  (d. 

1648).  SeaFeildiDg. 
FiennesorFienes,  AnneLadyDaore(d.l696)  1991 
Fiennes,  Edward,         of  Linooln  (1618- 

1686i.    See  Clinton,  Edward  Fiennes  de. 
Fiennes  or  Fienes,  Qregory,  tenth  Baron 

Daore  of  the  Boath  (1689-1694)  .  1999 

Fiennes,  James,  Baion  Saya  and  Sele  (d. 

1460)   1998 

Fiennes,  Jdm(;1. 1667)  .  1894 

Fiennes,  Nathaniel  (1606  7-1669) .  .  1994 

Fiennes  or  Fienes,  Thonas,  nbith  Batcm 

Daore  (1517-1641)   1898 

Fiennes,  William,  first  Yieooont  Baye  and 

Bele  (1688-1663)   1997 

Fife,  £arls  (rf.  SeeDal^Jamea,BeeondEad, 

1799-1809;   Ehifl,  James,  fbwrth  Bad. 

1776-1867. 

Fife,  Thane  or  Earl  of  I  ft.  1056?).  Bee 
Haodoft. 

Fife,  Sir  John  (1796-1871)    ....  1800 
Figg,  James  (d.lTS4)  . 
Fiftrie,  WUliam  (1666  ?-1689) 
FUcook,  Boger  (d.  1601) 
Fillan,  Foilaa,  or  Felan,  Saint  (d. 
Fillian,  John  (ft.  1668-1680) 
FiUs,  Bobert  01.1668'. 
Filmer,  Edward  {ft.  1707)  . 
FUmat,  Sit  Bobert  (d.  1608) . 
Finan,  Saint  (d.  601}  . 
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